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NAME 


N. 


N (Sn)t the fourteenth letter of the B^Uab elpbehet, 
is A vocal ooiMonautf and, in aUuaicm to iU mode 
of formation, le oallod the dmtinatai or linauancual 
consonant, its commoner sound is that beard in ran. 
done ; but when immediately followed in the same word 
by the sound of g hard or Ar (os in Hngle^ tink. conquer), 
it usually represents the same sound as the digraph ng 
In sing, bring, etc. This is a simple but related sound, 
and is called the gutturo-naaal ooneonant. 8ee Guide to 
Pronunciation, f| 243-246. 

The letter N oame into English through the Latin and 
Greek from the Phmnlcian, which probably derived it 
from the Egyptian as the ultimate origin. It is etymo- 
lomcally most closely related to M. Sew M. 

N, n. {Print.) A measure of apace equal to half an M 
(or em) ; an en. 

Na (nU), a. & adv. No ; not. See No. Chaucer. 

Nab (nftb), n. [Cf. Knap, Knop, Knob.] 1. The sum- 
mit of an eaiineiice \_Prov. Eng.l JfaUiwell. 

2. (Firearms) The co<'k of a guulook. Knight. 

3, (Lockemithmg) Tlie keeper, or box into which the 
lock is shot. Knight. 

Nab, V, t. [imp. & p. p. Nabbbo («Kbd) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Nabbino.] nappe, or 8w. nappa.) To catch or 

seise suddenly or unexmctedly. [Cotloq.] Smollett. 
Na^t (na^It), n. Wlverwed sugar candy. Crabb. 

II Nabk (nibk), n. [Ar. nabiqa, nibqa.'\ (Jiot.) The 
edible berries of the Zizyphus Lotus, a tree ot Northern 
Africa, and Southweatorn Europe. LWntten also n«6A:.] 
See Lotus (6), and Sauk. 

NaHMb (na'bbb), n. [Hind, nawah, from Ar. naumb, 

§ 1. of ndib a vicegerent, governor. Of. Nawab.] 1. A 
eputy or viceroy in India ; a governor of a province of 
the ancient Mogul empire. 

2 . One who returns to Europe from the East with im- 
ntouse riches ; hence, any man of great wealth. “ A bil- 
ious old nabob,'' Macaulay. 

Nao'a-rat (n^'A-rUtb n. [F. nacaraf, fr. Sp. or Pg. 
naenrado, fr. ndcar niother-of-iiearl. See Naoiib.] 1. A 
pale red color, with a cast of orange. I re. 

2. Pine linen or crape dyed of this color. I 're. 

Naok'ar (nSk'Sr), n. Bee Nacrk. Johnson. 

Najera (nS'kSr), n. [F , cf. Bp. n/icara, ndcoi, It. 
nncchera, naccaro, LL. nucant, nacrum ; of Oriental 
origin, cf. Ar, naklr hollowed.] (Zool.) A pearly sub- 
stance which lines the interior of many sIioIIh, and is 
most perfect in the mothor-of -pearl. [Written also 

nacker and naker.J See Pearl, and Mothbh-op-pbarl. 

Na'cre-oua (na'krft-afi), a. [See Nacre.] {Zool.) 
Consisting of, or resembling, nacre ; pearly. 

Nad (uSd), Nad'de (-dc). [Uontr. fr. ne hadde.’i Had 
not. [Oi^.l Chaucer. 

Nad'der (uSd^dSr), n. [AS. nssdrc. See Adder.] An 
adder. [0^^.] thauveif 

Na^dlr (na<lSr}, n. [F., Bp., & It. nadir; all fr. At 
nazlru's aamt nadir, prop., the i>oint opposite the zenith 
{as samt), ni which nazlr means alike, corresponding to, 
Cf. Azimuth, Zenith.] 1. That point of the heavens, 
or lower hemispliero, directly opposite the zenith ; the 
infenor polo of the horizon; the point of the celestial 
sphere directly under the place whore we stand. 

2 . The lowest point ; tho time of greatest depression. 
The seventh century u the nadir of the human mind in 
Eumpe. Jfallam. 

Nadir of the san (Astron.), the axis of the conical shad- 
ow projected by the earth. Crabb. 

II Nfi'ni-a (nS'nl-A), n. See Nsnia. 

Naive (n8v),n, [L. naevus.'] A mevus. [Obs.'] Dryden. 
Nai'Vold (nS'void), a. [Nievus f- -o£<f.] (Med.) Ko- 
Bombling a didvub or nsevi ; as, nsevoid elephantiasis. 

Dunglison. 

Na'VOBO^ (nS'vC*/), a. Spotted ; freckled, 

II N»'Vlia (nS'vlls), n, ; Nacvi (-vl). [L.] {Med.) 

A spot or mark on the skin of children when born ; a 
birthmark; — usually applied to vascular tumors, i. e,, 
those consisting mainly of blood vessels, as dilated arter- 
ie^veins, or capillaries. 

Naa (nSg), n. [OE. nagge, D. negge; akin to K. 
neiglC) 1 . A small horse ; a pony ; hence, any horse. 

2 A paramour ; — in contempt. [Gftji.] Shak. 

^ N^, v.J. & i. Hvyy. & p.p. Naooed (nSgd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Naooing (-giug).] [Cf, Sw. nagga to nibble, 
peck, Dan. nage to gnaw, Icel. naga, gnaga, G. nagen, 
& XL pnaio.] To tei^ in a petty way ; to scold habit- 
ually ; to annov j to fret pertinaciously. [Colloq.'] “ She 
never nagged.'' J. Ingelow. 

Nag^iPUC (hXg'gTng)t a- Fault-finding ; teasii^ ; per- 
sistently annoying ; as, a nagging toothache. [Colloq.'\ 
wF ("Sy )f Irritable; touchy. [Colloq.'\ 

II Ni'gor (nS'gfir), n. {Zo'ol.) A West African gazelle 
{Gnxtlla redunoa). 

Ukg'Ttm-Ht (nAff'yig4t or n. [So called 

from Kagyag, in uransylrania.] {Min.) A mineral of 
blackish lead-gray color and metallic luster, generally 
of a foliated massive structure; foliated tellurium. It 
is a telluride of lead and gold. 

NA'lxa (ni'vSd ; 2771, n. [L, naias, -adit, na^^, -idU, 
a water n^pn, Or. vawe, vaiv, fr. view to flow : of. F. 
naXade. Of. Naid.1 1 . (Myth.) A water n^ph ; one at \ 
the lower female divinities, fabled to preside over some i 
body of fresh water, as s lake, liver, brook, or fountain. { 



2. (Zobl.) Any species of a tribe {Naiades) c5 
water bivalves, includ- 
ing Unio, Anodonta, 
and numerous allied 
genera ; a river mussel. 

3. {Zobl.) One of a 

S oup of butterflies, 
e Ntmpk. 

4. {Bot.) Any plant 
of the order Natada- 
eeee, such as eelgrass. Amencttn Nsi«d«(2) nrmit/,Hstu- 
pond weed, etc. . b f mw etrgwi^. (V) 

Na^lant (nS^yant), a. {Iter.) See Natant. Crabb. 
Na'ld (ua'Idl, n. [See Naiad.] (Zool.) Any one of 
numerous species of small, fresh-water, chattupod an- 
nelids of the tribe A'atdma. They belong to the OUgo- 
chmta. 

Na^tt^ (nk'Sf'' ; formerly nSf), a. [F. na\f. See 
NaIve.] 1 . Having a true natural luster without being 
cut ; — applied by Jeweleis to a precious stone. 

2. Naive ; as, a na{f remark. London Spectator. 

II Na^ik (na'Ik), n. [Hind. navaA-.] A chief ; a leader ; 
a Sep^ corporal. Balfour (Ct/c. of India). 

Nall (u51), n. [AS. nasgel ; akin to D. nage), OS. & OHQ. 
nngal, G. nagel, Icel. nagl, nail (in sense 1), nayli nail 
(in souse 3), 8w. nagcl nail On senses 1 and 3), l)an. na- 

S le, Goth, ganagljan to nail, Llth. nagas nail (in sense 1 ), 
Luss. nogote, L. unguis. Or. Iwt, Skr. nnkhn. V259,i 
1 . {Anat.) The horny scale or plate of epKlermis at 
tho end of the fingers and loos of miui and many apes. 

IHb nayUa like a briddf» claws were. < Vinwfvj 
TTie nails are strictly homologous with hoofs and 
claws. When compressed, curved, and pointed, they are 
Ciilled talons or claw.% and the animal bimring them is 
sold to be UTK/niculate ; when they incase the extremities 
of Iho digits tliey are called hoofs, and the animal is tin- 
gulate, 

2. (Zobl.) {a) Tlie basal thickened portion of the an- 
terior wings of certain herolntora. (b) The terminal 
horny plate on the book of ducks, and other allied birds. 

3. A slender, pointed piece of metal, usually with a 
head, used for fastening pieces of wood or other material 
together, by being driven into or through them. 

Tho diflorent sorts of nails are named either from 
tho use to which tiiey are apphed, from their shape, from 
their size, or from some other characterisiu-, as sluuglo, 
floor, ship-carpenters', and hotueshue nails, roseheads, 
diamonds, fourimniiy, tenpcniiy (see Penny), cldsel- 
pointed, cut, wrought, or wire nails, etc. 

4. A measure of length, being two inches and a quar- 
ter, or the sixteenth of a yard. 

NsU Imll (Ordnance), a round projectile with an iron 
bolt protruding to prevent it from turning in the gun. 
— Nail plats, iron in plates from which cut nails are 
made. — On tbs nail. In hand : on the spot ; Immediately ; 
without delay or time of credit j as, to pay money on the 
nail. “ You snail have ten tlmu/aud pounds on the nail." 
Jieaconsfield. — To hit tbs Mol on tho hsad, to hit most 
ettertively ; to do or say m the right way. , 

Nall, V. t. [imp. P’ P^. 

n. Nailino.] [K^,nm^iu.S^ [Obs.] Chauceu 

with a nail or nails; to close Dan. narhral; akm 

nails ; as, to nail boards to the brann'hB first syllable is 
lie 111 now dead, and nmTerdin hia'u. in 
2 . To stud or boss with nails, or as w*th 
Ths rivet* of your arms were naih’d with gold 

S. To fasten, ae with a nail ; to bind or hold, as to a ^ 
bargain or to acquiescence in an argument or assertion ; 
hence, to catch ; to trap. 

When they came to talk of place* in town, you aawaton 
how I natU-a them. Ooldamt 

4. To spike, as a cannon. [Obs.'] Crj 

To xudl a Us or an asasrtion, etc., to detect and e; 
it, so 08 to put a atop to its currency ; — an expi 
probably derived from the toniier practice of sin Vonn 
ers, who were accustomed to noil bad or 
pieces of money to the counter. mieneiv 

Nall^l^l■h^ n. A bruslt for cleaning the hUn,, 
Nall'er (-8r), n. 1, One whose occupation£^“^ ^ ^ 
&11 h ; a nail maker. fr 

2. One who fastens with, or drives, nails. jf 
Nall'er-MHI, n. A woman who makes 

NoU'er-y (-y), «. ; pi. Naxlembs manulac 

tory where nafls are matle. Jyt* ^ mauuioc- 

Nall'-twad^ed (-h6d/8d), a. HavineJ^ 
of a noil ; formed so as to resemble thf« * 



yoasion 


UtmA; artless; frank; as, noKrr manners; a waiir per* 
son ; naive and unsophUtiuate<l icuuirkH 

Nk^XvaOly (ntt'Ev^ly), adv. In a mamier. 

II Nk'Kve^ti' (nAivalO, »• [F. Sw NaIve, and cl. 
Nativitt.J Native slmidlcity , unafifected plainness or 
iugonuousuess ; artlesaness. 

A story which plesiMa me liy it* wmitfC — that it, by Its un- 
oonaciuu* iugenuuutnuM. /it [hnnesp. 

Natve^ty (uU'Sv/ ty l , n. N al vett' . Carlyle. 

NaIM (nak), v. t. To make naked. [<)&«.] Chaucer. 

romo, bo ready, nalr your swonl*. Old Play. 

Halted (Iia'kffd), a. [AB. narvil ; akin to D. nnakt, 
G. nackt, OHG. nacchot, uahhof, Icel. fioXciAr, uakinn, 
Sw. naken. Don, nogen, Goth, naqaps. IJth. nSgas, 
Uu88. nagh, L. nudus, Skr. nagna. V266. Of. Eui>k.] 

1. Having no clothcH on ; uncovered ; nude , bare , 
as, a nuked body ; a naked limb ; a niikt d sword. 

2. Having no means of defense or pvotoctiuu ; open ; 
unarmed ; dofouscless. 

Thy ]>ower t# full naked. Cfnivrer. 

Bohold my boioiii tnUed to your sword*. AddiMm. 

3. Unprovided with needful or dosiraide accessories, 
means of susteuanoo, etc. ; destituti^ ; unaided ; bare. 

Patriot* who hod exposed thcmsclve* for ths public, and whom 
they saw now loft nokt d. JUUton. 

4. Without addition, exaggeration, or excuses; not 
concealed or disguised ; open to view ; manifest ; plain. 

The truth appenr* «o nak.il on my aide, 

Ihat any puihliiid eye iiiny lliid It out. Shak. 

All things ars naird and opened unto tho eyes of him with 
whom wo navf to do. Beb. iv 19. 

5> Mere ; simple ; plain. 

The very naked name of love, Shak. 

6. (Hot.) Without pubescence; as, a naked leaf or 
etem ; bare, or not covered by the customary parts, as a 
flower without a perianth, a stem without leaves, seeds 
without a pericarp, buds without bud scales. 

7> (il/wr.) Not having the full com plemeni of tones ; 
— stiid of a chord of only two tones, which requires a 
third tone to be sounded with them to make the combi- 
nation pleasing to tlio car ; as, a naked fourth or fifth. 

Naked bed, a bed tlio oocuxiant of which is itaked, no 
night linen )>eiiig woni in ancient times. Shak Naked 
eye, tho eye alone, unaided by glasses, or by tolcKcoiH*, 
microscope, or the like. — Naked-eyed medusa. [Zool ) See 
Hvdromkdusa. — Naked flooring ((Virp.), the tlmberwork 
which supports a flour. Ow*U. - Naked moUnsk iZoul.), a 
imdibrancn. — Naked wood (JJot.), a largo rhamuiM'eous 
tree (Coluhrinn leclmatd) of Boutheni Florida and the 
West Indies, having p bard and heavy hoartwood, which 
takes a flne po^h. S. Sargent. 

\ ; uncovered MJWJdeEed ; 
exposed P**^ J dofenselesr 

. 'Suited wltlltflJ” g n akedjB aggg'r ; without oovor- 
(uae'8d),l|tf®*tJ?rSIroply; barely. 

-s) [From L. »»««% condition of being naked, 
of basket, in allusiott JjjparU ; the genitals, 
reticulation of ness of hi* father. Gen. lx. 22. 

(,Zoul ) Any « loB/.) BainsuN.OBi. 

gastropods, of F. nacaire. LL. naeara, 

Chaucer. 

era «f c the native name.] {Zool.) 

dog whell^ [Written aUo nako.] 

G n. [A corrupt form arising from the older 

imf^en ale at the nale.] Ale ; also, an alehouse. [06*.] 
Orest feasts at the nale. Chauoei . 

Nall (nal), n. [Either Ir. Icel. ndl (see Needle) ; or 
fr. awl, like newt fr. cwt.} An awL [06*. or Pruv. 
Eng.] Taster, 

NEm (u#m). [Contr. fr. ne am.] Am not. [06*.] 
Nam, vhe. imp. of Nm. Chau^r. 

Nam'a-ble (nAm'd-b’l), a. Capable of being nained. 

Na^ma^tlon (nd-ma'shfin), n. [LL. namare to take ; 
cf. AS. niman to take.] (O. Eng. & Scots Law) K di^ 
training or levying of a distress ; an impoiiudlng. JiurrUl, 

Nam'ay-cnab (nttm'd-klSsh), n. [Indian name.] {Zo- 
ol) A large North American lake trout (Snheltnus na- 
maycush). It is usually spotted with red, and someUmw 
weighs over forty pounds. Called also Mackinaw tr^t, 
lake trout, lake salmon, salmon trout, togue, and tulaai. 


iwu mu mm w iviwiuujc i! 

Nall-ksadsd characters, arrowheade'f^* ^ 
ilder Arrowmeadei:*^^^*' 


Ose, dnite, rude, l^lt ftp, Om ; pitj^ ; tiSbd, tdht ; out, 
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acters. See uim.,,,. « ^ 

(Arch.), on ornament consisting IS»i~ W*U-hsspW 
sided pyrandds resembling the • series of low four- 
called also nail-head wo/«fnp,i /**®*^*'.®t 
same as the simplest form of oq*#^ 
sauaw*. O without hllfT 

Uviu iiuwte, oatund, ni||T,"“V. J??’ wfSjl ^ 
HiSr.] Haying natlre of “!** 



„ unaffected siinplldty; Ingen 

ciiAiri so; eIxis, Ink; 


Nsmsyouslu 

wme of Ills verses.] Talk or writing 
sentimental or affecfodly pretty. 

NEmnbv-pam^^y, a. Affectedly pretty ; 

ttolSSd7flSSa;^pid. 

yamby-pamby madrigals of lort. W. 

Nania (nlin)i »• [AS. nama; akin to D. 

A OhS nawo, G. name, Icel. nafn, for Mmn, Dan. 


men, tliln; bow; *li = * in axure* 
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fKZt'n, 8w. namiiy (Joth. iiama, L. nnmcn (pftrh. Influ- 
enced by ii 06 Cf't<\ ^ to louni to know), Or. otofia, 

Bkr. namtta. V267. <J1. Anonymow, Ionominy, Mw- 
NOMBU, Nominal, Nokn.J 1. Tlie title by which wiy 
j)er8nn or i» known or dewignated ; a dititinctivo 

eperitlc appellation, whether of an individual or a clans. 

WliiitHoc'ver Aduni called cviTy livm;? creature, that was the 
na/«t tlicrcof. Oc«. li. 111. 

Wlmt ’« in a aa«e T That whit-li w <• call a rose 
Hy uiiy other name would Biiiell ua bweet. Shah. 

2 . A dcacrijitive or qualifying appellation given to a 
peraon or thing, on account of character or acta. 

Hih name ahull be called WondiTful, Counacllor, The mighty 
(iod, 'J'ht? overlaating Father, The Prince of Peace. J». ix. h. 

3 . Heputed character ; reputation, good or bad ; esti- 
mation ; fame ; especially, illustnoua character or fame ; 
honorable estimation ; distinction. 

"Whut men of nantc rcaort to him ? Shak. 

Far above . . . cver 5 ' namt that la named, not 


World, but also m that which la to come. 


f:ph. i. til 


1 will get me a namt and honor in the kingdom. 

f Mure. ili. 14. 

He hath brought up an evil name upon a virgin. Jbeut. xxil. 111. 
The king’s army . . . had kdt no good name behind. Clarendon. 

4. Tlioso of a certain name ; a race ; a family. 

The ininlHtera of the republic, mortRl enemies of his name, 
came i'very duy to pay their Jeigned civilities. Mothy. 

6 . A person ; an Individual. [7'ocfu] 

Tlu'y lul with woinou each degem mte name l)n/ileii. 

Ohrlitian name. («) The name a porson reci ivcs at baiv 
tisni, as distiiiguislu^d from ftit)7iaiiir : baptismal nanio. 
(ft) A given name, wlndher received at baptism or not. 
Given name. See under Givkn. — In name, m profession, 
or by title only ; not in reality ; as, a friend m jiaitir. - 
In the name of. (a) In behalf ol ; liy the authoritv of. 
**I charge you in the duke's name to obey me.” Shnk. 
(ft) In the represented or assumed character of. “I ’ll to 
him again in vumc oj Brook.” tVAnA*. — Name plate, a 
plate as of metal, glass, etc., having a name uixni it, as 
a sign ; a doondaie. — Pen name, a name assumed by an 
author ; a pseudonym or noni do plume. liayard Taylor. 

— Proper name (Orarn.)^ a name apjdied to a particular 
person, place, or thing. — To call namee, to apply oppro- 
brious epithets to; to call by reproachful appullations. 

— To take a name In vain, to use a name ligntly or pro- 
fanely ; to iiso a name in making flippant or dlalionest 
oaths. XX. 7. 

Syn. — Appellation ; title ; dosigiiation ; cognomen ; 
denomination ; epithet. - Name, Appbllation, Title, 
Denomination. Nome is genenc, denoting that combi- 
nation of sounds or letters by wliirh a porson or thing Is 
known and distinguished. Appellidion, although some- 
times put for name simidy, denotes, more prcqKjrly, a (/c- 
svHpiu'f ter/n, used by way of marking some individual 
peculiarity or characteristic ; os, Charles the Bold, Philip 
the Btammerrr. A title is a term employed to point out 
one’s rank, office, etc. ; as, the Bake ot Bedford, Paul the , 
Apostle, ate. Denomination is to particular bodies what | 
appellation is to individuals ; thus, the church of Christ is 
divided into different denoniination*., a,H Congregatiou- 
ollsts, Episcopalians, Preshyteriiuis, etc. 

Name (uSm), v. t. [fmn. & p. p. Named (namd) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Naming. J [A8. namian. Sec Name, «.] 

1. To give a distinctive nam'^ or appellation to ; to en- 
title j to douoiuinate ; to style ; to cull. 

81ie named the child lei,. liod. 1 Sam. Iv. 21. 


Thus wuH the building hP 
nhllculous, unci the work ConlusKuy 


2 . T(' iiiontlu.. bv name ; to utter oj 
Of; to rofer u) by disvitio.tivo title 
None named tliet 


Old Yew, whicli grnspiflt 
Thot «am« the uiiderly ‘ 


utter ()/ 
iitle ; y 
but t/ 
f;‘st/ 


0 


(. Milton, 
’^e name 




originally manufactured at Xankin, In China.] [Written 
also nankin.'] 1. A species of cloth, of a firm texture, 
originally brought from Ciiiiia, made of a sj^cies of cot- 
ton {Gos.sypium religiosum) that is naturally ot a brown- 
ish yellow color quite indestructible and permanent. 

2. An imitation of this cloth by artificial coloring. 

3. Trousers made of nankeen. I/d. Lytton. 

Nankeen bird {ZodL), the Australian night heron 

iNycticorax Caledojnnis) ; — called also yuaker. 

Nan'ny (uSiPnj)), n. A diminutive of Ann or Anne, 
the proiHir name. 

Nfnny goat, a female goat. [Colloq.] 

Nan'ny-toerry ( herirj^), n. (/>’of.) See Shkepbe&by. 

Nan'ple (nXu'iu), w. {Zo'ul.) The magpie. 

II Na^OS (iiS'Ss), «. [NL., ix. Or. vaox a temple, the 

cella.J (^Ircft.) A term used by modora archaeologists 
iustea<^l of cella. See CsiXA. 

Nap (ullp), r. i. &p.p. Napped (nSpt) ; p. pr. 

&vb. n. Napping (-p^*‘K)0 [OE. nappen, AS. hnmppian 
to take a nap, to slumber; c£. AS. hnipian to bend one’s 
self, Icel. hninna, hnlpa, to droop.] 1. To have a short 
sleep ; to bo drowsy ; to doze. Chaucer. 

2. To bo in a careless* secure state. WijcUf. 

1 took thet napping, unprepared. Iluclibias. 

Nap, n. A short sleep ; a doze ; a siesta. Cowpei. 

Nap, n. [OE. noppe.AS. hnoppa; akin to D. nop, 
Dan. noppe, Ld. nobbe.j 1. Woolly or villous surfa< e 
of felt, cloth, plants, etc. ; an external covering of down, 
of sliort fine hairs or fibers forming part of the substam’i' 
of anything, and lying smoothly in one direction; the 
pile ; — as, the nap of cotton flannel or of broadcloth. 

2. pi. The loops which are cut to make the pile, in 
velvet. Ktiight. 

Nap, t’, i. To raise, or init, a nap on. 

Nape (nSp), n. [Borh. akin to knap a kuop.] The 
back part of the neck. Spenser. 

Nape'-oresB (nSp'krSst'), n. (Zobl.) An African bird 
of tluj genus Schizorhis, related to the plantain eaters. 

Na'per-y (nil'pSr-y), ». / pi. Napkuies (-Iz). [of. na- 
perie, fr. nape a tablecloth, F. nappe, LL, napa, fr. L. 
mappit. Be(^ Map, and of. Apuon, Napkin.] Table linen; 
also, linen clothing, or linen in general. [Oft.v.] Gayton. 

Na^pha waiter (ulFfA w^aer). [Sp. nafa, from Ar. 
na^a mlor.] A perfumo distillecl from orange flowers. 

Wa'phew (na'ffi), 7?. (Bot.) SeoNAVEW. 

Naph'tha (nSf'thi or nS|/th&), n. [L. naphtha, Or. 
vd(f>t)a, fr. Ar. na/th, nifth.] 1. (('hem.) The complex 
mixture of volatile, liquid, inflaiiimable bydrocarboiis, 
occurring naturallj', ami usually called crude jictrolexim, 
mineral oil, or rock oil. Specifically : That portion ol 
the distillate obtained in the refinement of i>etroleum 
whicli IS intermediate between the lighter gasoline and 
the heavier benzine, ami has a etieciflc gravity of about 
0.7, — used as a solvent lor varnishes, as a oarburetant, 
illunii riant, etc. 

2. {('heni.'S One of several volatile inflammable liq- 
uids obtained by the distillation of certiiin carbonai'cous 
uiatorials and resembling the uajditba from petroleum ; 
as, Boghead naphtha, from Boglu'ad coal (obtained at 
Boghead, Scotland); crude naphtha, or light ct7, from 
coal tar ; wood naphtha, from wood, etc. 

This term was applied by the earlier clmmical 
writi'rs to a number of volatile, strong Bniclling’vJiillam- 
inable liquids, chiefly belonging to the ethers, as Ihr sul- 
phate, nitrate, or acetate of ethyl. Watts. 

Naphtha vitrloll [NL., naphtha of vitriol] (Old ('hem.), 
common ethyl other ; — formerly colled sulphuric ether. 
Bee Ether. 


3. To designate by name on / ' 

pose ; to noiuinate ; to specify } / 

u day for the wedding. ( / 

Whom lute you have/ / 

4 . (House of Commotis) To aesignato i... '» 

name, as the Bpeaker does by way of repriman 

Syn. — To denominate; stylo; term; call; menu 
specify ; designate ; nominate. 

NamoTeBB, a. 1. Withmit a name ; not having been 
given a name ; as, a nameless star. Waller. 

2. Undistinguished ; not noted or famous. 

A nameUiut tlHi'lliiig und nii mikiiowu iinmo. Ilarte. 

3. Not known or mentiontnl l*y name ; anon 3 ^mous ; 
00 , a nameless writer. ” Nameless piens.” Atterbury. 

4 . Uiinamable; Indescribable; inexpressible. 

But what It la, thut is not yet known ; wliat 
1 can not name ; 'tis nameless woe, I wot. Shak. 

I iinve n nameless horror of tho man. Hawthorne. 

NaniB^eBB'ly, adv. in a nameless maiiut<r. 

Namely, adv. 1. By name ; by particular mention ; 
specifically ; especially ; expressly, Chaucer. 

The flolitnrincBB of man . . . God hath namely and princi- 
pally ordered to prevent by marriage, Milton. 

2. Tliat is to say ; to wit ; ^videlicet ; — introducing a 
particular or specific desigirf yi\. 

For the excellency ol (Ik* hoV amtly.its power of divining 
dreanm i that ncveral such divlB 'ons have been made, none 
can queBtion. 1 Addison. 

Nam'Br (nam'Sr), n . One vri^names, or calls by name. 

Nama^BakB^ (nSni^s&kO, n. natne's .sake; i. e., 

one named for the sake of ouottW’s name.] One that 
has tho same name as aiiotlicr , datH cuilly, one called 
after, or named out of regard to, another. 

Ka-'UIO^ (n%-md'), adr. No more. [Gbs.] Chaucer. 

NBH (n#n), inter j. [For annn.'^ Anan. [Prov. Eng.] 

NbH'iUiib (uSn'din), n. [Native name.] (Zool.) An 
African carnivore (Nandinia binotata), allied to tho 
civets. It is spotted wltli black. 

Nan'dOlt (nSn'dou), 1 n. [Braz. nhandu or, yandu.] 

NftnMn (nSn'doo), ) (j(fc»ft/.) Any one of tlfrce spe- 

clcs of Boutli American ostriches of the genera lihca and 
Pterocnemia. See Rhea. [Written also 7m7ido/c.]' 

rJan-kBOn' (nSn-kSn'), 7J. [So called from its being 

tile, seniAto, cAro, iim, firm, ask, 


Naph'tha-latB (-lut), n. ( ('hem.) A salt of naphthalic 
’ a phUialute. ' 

k'tlia-lG’’'’ ' white crystal- 

. ,*ig, analogous to benzime, 
...ilation of certain bituminouH 
J heavy oil of coal tar. It is the t> po 
.ge iniiulmr of derivatives among organic 
Formerly called alst> naphthaline. 

^ntbalene rod (Chem.), a dyestuff obtained from cor- 
,uii diazo derivatives of naphtliylamine, and called als(» 
nagdala rid,— Naphthalene yellow (t'hem.), a yellow dye- 
un obtained from certain nitro derivatives of naplitbol. 
p'|Naph^tlia-lonlc (uKf'thA-len'Ik or nSj)/-), a. (('hejti.) 
^ leaning to, or derived from, naphthalene ; — used 
to dc ignato a yellow crystalline substance. 

hydroxy guinonc, ana 
IVfltuJ cort.ain derivatives of imphtliol. 
Pertaink)^^^^® (nSf-thSl'Tk or ntti>-), a. (Chem.) (a) 

used W from, or related to, naplithaleni' ; 

derived denote any one of a series of acids 

(ft) Forme^'ii *‘*'l’bthRlone, and <*allod naphthalic acids, 
ptithalic ac\ *** probably identical witli 

n. [iVapft(ft«/ene 

Nanli'tliA-m.' bame as NArnTHYLAMiNK. 

NBph'tlia-Un^^t'^‘‘^^^L* ‘'f t «• . [F. naphta- 

See I^PHTHALEN^^“ » line.] (('hem.) 

rate, o^impregTiate^^’ ’ • To mingle, satu- 

Napli-tliBZ'a-rln r^r , 

fft«leiie-halic..r*7i.] 

ariii, obtained from A dyestuff, resemlding sliz- 

substance with a bright »tMpiin«iu> a« u red crystullmc 
txltio naphfhalizariv . *^on, metallic luster; called 

Napn'Uiene (nSf'thSn A ^ k 

iar hydrocarbon occurringT®P pecul- 

petrolcum. 

Naph'tWde (-tliYd or -thi 
of naphthalene or its radicaT 
mercuric naphthide. 

Naph-tlio'lc (nUf-thcak 
taining to, derived from, or 
used speclflcolly to designate 
boxyl derivatives, called naph 


Naph^thol (nif'thol or nSp'-), n. [ A^or/jftfAalene -f- -o/,] 
(Chem.) Any one ot a aeries ot hydroxyl derivatives of 
naphthiiieue, analogous to phenoL In general they are 
crystalline substances with a phenol (catholic) odor. 

Naphthol bine, Naphthol orasfs, Maphthol yellow (C/tem.), 
brilliant dyestuffs produced from certain complex nitrog- 
enous derivatives of naplithol or naphthoquinone. 

Naph^tllO-fial'none (-tlffi-kwFnSn), n. [Naphtht^am 
-f- quinonc.] (Chem.) A yellow crystalline substance, 
CioHflOo, analogous to quinone, obtained by oxidizing 
iiaphtbalene with chromic acid. 

Naph'tbyl (uSUthtl or nSp^-), n. [iVr/joA/ftalene -f 
-yf-] (Chem.) A hydrocarbon radical reg^ed as tho 
essential residue of naphthalene. 

Naph^thyl-ain'llia (-am 'In or -en), n. (Chem.) One of 
two basic amido derivatives of iiaplitlialeue, C 10 H 7 .NH 2 , 
forming crystalline solids. 

Na-l^a^n-axi I (uA-p5'iT-un), a. Of, pertaining to, or 

Na-pe^rl-an J discovered by, Napier, or Naper. 

Napierian logarithms. Bee under Logarithms. 

Na'pl-er’a l>one8^(nS^pT-Srzi>3nz0i Na^pl-er’a roda^ 

(rSdz'). A sot of rods, made of bone or oilier material, 
each divided into nine spaces, ajid containing the num- 
bers of a column of the multiplication table ; — a con- 
trivance of Baron Napier, the inventor of logarithms, for 
facilitating the operations of multiplication and division. 

Na'pi-fonil (na'pt-fdrm ; 277), a. [L. napus turnip 
-j -forxn : cf. F. napiforme. Cf. Navew.J 
(Bot ) Turnip-shaped ; large and round in the 
upper part, and very slender below. 

Nap^kln (nSp'kln), n. [Dim. of OF. nape 
a tablecloth, cloth, F. nappe, L. mappa. Bee 
Napehy.] 1. A little towel, or small cloth, 
esp. one for wiping the fingers and mouth at 
table. 

2. A handkerchief. [Obs.] Shak. 

Napkin pattern. See Linen scroll, under 
Linen. — Napkin ring, a ring of metal, ivory, or 
other material, used to inclose a table napkin. 

Nap'leaa, G. Without nap; threadbare. 



Nanlform 

Root. 

Shak. 


nKp'-),7i. 

I an ingredient of Caucasian 

n. ((Diem.) A compound 
itli a metallic elcmout ; as, 


Ip-), cu (Chem.) Per- 
iled to, naphthalene ; — 
one of a series of car- 
'c adds. 


Na'plea yellow (na'p’lz ySiaft). See under Yel- 
low. 

Na-po'le-on (ml-pS'If-Sn), n. [From the Emperor 
Napoleon 1.] A French gold coin of twenty francs, or 
about B3,86. 

Na-po^le-on'lC (-Cn'Ik), a. Of or pertaining to Najio- 
Icon I., or his family ; resembling, or having the qualities 
ofjNapoleon I. Lou ell. 

Na-l^^le-on-iat (nA-pn'lo-Bu-Ist), 71 . A supporter of 
the dyniisty ol tlie Napoleons. 

Nappe (nSp), n. [F. nappe cloth, shoot. Bee Na- 
PRRY.] (Geom.) Bliect ; surface; all that portion of a 
surface that is continuous in such a way that it is possiiilo 
to pass from any one point of tlie portion to any other 
point of tho portion without leaving the surface. Thus, 
some Jiyperboloids have one nappe, and some have two. 

Nap'Jtt-lieas (nilp'i)T-ii?5s), 71. [From 2d Nappy.] Tho 
quality of liaving a nu]» ; abundance of nap, as on cloth. 

Nap'plng (-ping), n. 1, The act or process of rait.ing 
a nu]), as on i loth. 

2. (J/ut Making) A sheet of partially felted fur before 
it is united to the liat body. E night. 

Nap'py (-p5')j o.. [From 1st Nap.] 1. Inclined to 
sloop ; sleepy ; as, to feel nappy. 

2. Teuding to ca,use sleepiness ; servj^ig to make 
*.Iocpy ; strong ; heady ; as, napja/ alo. [Gft.v.j' WyoJi, 

Nap'py, a. [From 3d Nap.] Having a nap nr pih- ; 
downy ; shaggy. Holland. 

Nap'py, n. ; pi. Nappies (-jdz). [OE. nap, AB. hmep 
cup, bowl. Boc Hanaper.] a round earthen dish, with 
a fiat bottom and sloping sides, [Written also nappie.] 

Nap'-tak^lng (-t ak^f ug), 71 . a taking by surprise ; an 
luie^ioctod onset or attack. Ca/etv. 

II Na-pu' (nA-p6?/), V. [Native name.] (Zoijl.) A very 
small chevrotaiii (Tragii- 
lus Javan inis), native of 
Java. Tt is about tho sizo 
of a Imre, and is noted 
for its agility in leaping. 

Called also Java musk 
deer, pygmy musk deer, 
and deei let. 

II Na'pus (iia'ptiM), n. 

[L.] (hot.) A kind of 
turnip. See Navew. 

Nar'ce-lna (uUr's£-Tn or 
-5n), n. [L. iiaree numb- 
noBB, torpor, Gr. vdoKr) : 
cf. F. narceine.] (Chem.) 

An alkaloid found in small quantities in opium, and ex- 
tracted as a white crystalline substance of a bitter astrin- 
gent taste. It IB a iinrcolic. Called also narceia. 

Nar-CiS'alno (iiar-sTh'hTn), a. Of or pertaining to 
Narcissus. 

Nar-cla'aita (nar-sTs'sfis), n. ; pi. Narcissuses (-6z). 
[L. narrissu.i, and (peisonified) Narcissus, Gr. vdpKiacrov, 
NdpKio-troi, fr. vdpKT) torpor, in allusion to the narcotic 
properties of the flower. Cf. Narcotic.] 

X. (Bot.) A genus of endogenous bulb- 
ous plants with handsome flowersj having 
n c up-shaped crown within the six*-lobea 
J perianth, and comprising the daffodils and 
I jonquils of several kinds. 

2. (Classical Myth.) A beautiful youth 
faliled to have been enamored of his own 
image as seen in a fountain, and to have 
lK*en changed into tho flower called Nar- 

CIBMUM, 

JlNar-CO'sLl (-kS'sTs), n. [NL., fr. Or. 
vdpK(a(Ti%. Bee Nahootic.] (Med.) Priva- 
tion of sense or consoiousness, due to a narcotic. 

Nar-€^'io (-kBt'tk), a. [F. narcotique, Or. papKwnxdc, 
fr. vapKovv to benutub, vdpKri numbness, torpor.] (Med.) 



Napu ( Ti agiilua Jaimnicus). 



Flower of Na*> 
ciBRu* (N. Ta^ 
zetta). 


final, , eve, event, recent ; Ice. idea, ill : nid. riimv. r.rh. Jtdd •. 
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NASTURTIUM 


Having the properties of a narcotic ; operating as a nar- 
cotic. — Har-oot^neMi, n. 

Htr-OOt^lO (nttr-kdt'Ik), n. {Med.) A drug which, iu 
medicinal doses, generally allays morbid susceptibility, 
relieves pain, and produces sleep ; but which, iu poison- 
ous doses, produces stupor, coma, or convulsions, and, 
when given in sufficient quantity, causes deatli. T)ie 
best examples are opium (vdth morphine), belladonna 
(with atiopine), and conlum. 

J!fercotvke$ and opye (opium) of Thebsa. Chaucer. 

Nar-ootlo-al (uSr-kdt'T-kal), a. Narcotic. — Ntr- 
OOtlCHd-ly, adv. _ 

If ar'oo-we (uttrncii-tTn or tSn), n. [Of. F. narootine. 
Of. CotarNime. j (CA«w».) An alkaloid found in opium, 
and extracted as a white crystalline substance, taste- 
less and less poisonous than morphine i — called also 
narcotia. 

Nar^fM>>ttlllo (-ttnOrk), a. Pertaining to narootine. 

Nar^oo-Usm (nttr^ki^-tTz*m), n. [Cf. F. narcotisme."] 
Narcosis ; tiie state of being narcotized. G. JSliot. 

Nar'co-tlae (-tiz), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Narcotized 
(- tizd) ; p.pr. & vb. n. Narcotizino (-tpzing).] To im- 
bue witli, or subject to the induenue of, a narcotic ; to 
put into a state of narcosis. 

Hard (nUrd), n. [AS., fr. L. nardtis, Gr. vaftSo^ ; cf. 
Heb. nerd., Per. nardy Skr. nalada."] 1. {Bot.) An East 
Indian jdaut {Nardostachys Jaiamansi) of the Valerian 
family, used from remote ages in Oriental perfumery. 

2. An ointment prepared partly from this plant. See 
Spikenard. 

3. {Bot.) A kind of grass {Nardus stricia) of little 
value, foiuid in Europe and Asia. 

Natd^lne (uard'Iu), o. [L. nardinniy Gr. vdpiti'o?.] 
Of or pertaining to nard ; having the qualities of uard. 

Illfar-doo' (nar-doo'), n. {Bot.) An Australian name 
for MaraUia Drummondiiy a four-leaved cryptogamous 
plant, sometimes used for food. 

Naro (nfir), n. [L. naW.?.] A nostril. [JR.] B. Jonson. 

II Na'rOB (iiS'rEz), n. pt. [L., pi. of naria nostril.] 
(Anat.) The nostrils or uastal openings, — the anterior 
nares being the external or proisar nostrils, and the jwa- 
temor nares, the openings oi the nasal cavities into the 
mouth or pharynx. 

Har'gUe (nhr'gll), ) n, [Per. ntirghll, prop., acocoa- 

Nar'gl'leil (-gi-lS), j nut ; prob. so called because 
first made of a cocoauut.] An apparatus for smoking 
tobacco. It has a long fiexiblo tube, and the smoko is 
drawn through water. 

IlHar'l-oa (nar'T-kA), n. {Zool.) The brown coati. 
See CoATi. 

ffarl-fomi (nSr'I-fSrm), a. [L. naria nostril -f* 
•/om. Bee Nose.] Formed like the nose. 

Rarlno (nSr'iin, a. Of or belonging to tlie nostrils. 

Nar^ra-ble (nSr'rd-b’l), a. [L. lutrrnhilia, fr. narrare 
to narrate.] Capable of being narrated or told. [Oi.y.] 

Nar^ra-gan'iattS (nSr^ra-gSi/s6ts), n. jd. ; sing. Nab- 
RAOANSETT (-sfit). {Ethnol.) A tribe of Indians who for- 
merly inhabited the shores of Narragansett Bay. 

Nar-rate^ (nkr-rSt' or nSr'rSt ; ‘277), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
Narrated ; p. pr. & vb. n. Narrating.] [L. narratus, 
p. p. of narrare to narrate, prob. for gnnrigare, fr. gna- 
rus knowing. See Ignore, Know.] To tell, rehearse, or 
recite, as a story ; to relate the particulars of ; to go 
tlirough with in detail, as an incident or transaction ; to 
give an account of. 

Syn« — To relate ; recount ; detail ; describe. 

Nar-ra^tlon (nSr-ra'shhn), n. [L. nrtrro(<o .* of. P. 
narration.^ 1. The act of telling or relating the partic- 
ulars of an event ; rehearsal ; recitaL 

2. That which is related ; tlie relation in words or 
writing of the particulars of any transaction or event, or 
of any series of transactions or events ; story ; history. 

3. {Bhet.) That part of a discourse which recites the 
time, manner, or consequences of an action, or simply 
states the facts connected with the subject. 

Syn. — Account ; recit.al ; rehearsal ; relation ; descrip- 
tion ; explanation ; detail ; narrative ; story ; tide ; his- 
tory. Bee Account. 

Rar^a-Uve (nSr'rA-lTv), a. [Cf. F. nan'ati/.-\ 1. Of 
or pertaining to narration ; relating to the particulars of 
an event or transaction. 

2. Apt or inclined to relate stories, or to toll particu- 
lars of events ; story-telling ; garrulous. 

But wise through time, ami natmtu e with age. Pope. 

Rar^ra-tlva, n. Timt which is narrated ; the recital 
of a story ; a continuous account of the particulars of an 
event or transaction ; a story. 

Cynthlu WttB much taken wltli my narrative. Taller, 

Syn. —Account ; recital; rehearsal; relation; narra- 
tion ; story ; tale. Bee Account. 

Rar'ra-tiva-ly, adv. in the style of narration. 

Rar-ra'tor (n5r-ra't5r), n. [L.] One who narrates ; 
one who relates a series of events or transactions. 

Rar^a-tO-ry (nSr'ri-tO-ry), a. Giving an account of 
events ; narrotive ; ns, narratory letters. Howell. 

Rarra (nttr), a. Nearer. [Obs.'] Spenser. 

Rar^row (nar'rd), a. [Compar. Narrower (-Sr) ; .m- 
perl. Narrowest.] [OE. natwe, naru, AS. nearu : akin 
to 08. naruy naro.'] X, Of little breadth; not wide or 
broad ; having little distance from side to side ; as, a nar- 
row board ; a narrow street ; a narrow hem. 

Halil patatRl in safety through the narrorr Bcat. Shak. 

2. Of little extent ; very limited ; circumscribed. 

The Jowni were but a small nation, and conflued to a narrow 

eompaita in the world. Hp. Wilk ins. 

3. Having but a little margin ; having barely sufficient 
space, time, or number, etc. ; close ; near ; — with special 
reference to some peril or misfortune; as, a narrow 
shot ; a narrow escape ; a narrow majority. Dryden. 

4 . Limited as to means; straitened; pinching; as, 
narrow circumstances. 

6. Contracted ; of limited scope ; illiberal ; bigoted ; 


as, a narrow mind ; narrow views. “ A narrate under- 
stimding.** Macntilay. 

6. Parsimonious ; nig;> >dly ; covetous ; seltlaii. 

A very narrou^nd stinted chanty. Hmulridffe. 

7. Scrutinizing in detail ; close; accurate; exact. 

But drot with narrow etearch 1 mutt walk round 
ITiiB garden, and no corner leave unB]>ied. Milton. 

8. {Phon.) Formed (as a vowel) by a close position of 
some part of the tongue in relation to the palate ; or (ac- 
cording to Bell) by a tense condition of the pharynx ; — 
distinguished from wide ; as e (Sve) and fib (food), etc., 
from T (111) and <56 (f<56t), etc. See Guide to Pronuncia- 
tion, § 13. 

Narrow is not unfrequeutly prefixed to words, 
especially to participles and adjectives, forming com- 
pounds of obvious signification ; as, narrotc-lrordered, nar- 
r ou’-briuuued, wanou'-breastea, narrow-odg&d. nnrrow- 
faced, nwrrotiJ-headed, nurrow’-leavod, tiarro u -pointtd, 
na/TO JC-BOuled, narrotc-sphered, ete. 

Narrow gangs. {Railroad) See Note under Gauge, n., 6. 

Rar'row (uar'rft), n. / pi. Narrows (-rdz). A narrow 
passage ; esp., a contracted part of a stream, lake, or sea ; 
a strait connecting two bodies of water ; — usually in the 
plural ; as, Tlie Narrows of Now York harbor. 

Near the island there lay on one side the jawB of a dangerotiB 
narrow. (tladtlune. 

Rar^row, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Narrowed (-rod) ; p. 
pr. S: rb. n. Narrowing.] [AS. tie.arwian.] 1. To lessen 
the breadth of ; to contract ; to draw into a smaller com- 
pass ; to reduce the width or extent of- Sir W. Temple. 

2. To contract the reach or sphere of ; to make Urns 
liberal or more selfish ; to limit ; to confine ; to restrict ; 
as, to narrow one’s views or knowledge ; to narrow a 
question iu discussion. 

Our knowledge la much more narrowed if we confine our- 
selve* to our own i(olitur 3 ' reaBouiugs. 1. Wutta. 

3. {Knitting) To contract the size of, as a stocking, 
by taking two stitches into one. 

Rar'rOW, v. i. 1. To become less broad ; to contract ; 
to become narrower ; os, the sea narrates into a strait. 

2. {Man.) Not to step out enough to the one Imnd or 

the other ; as, a horse narrows. Farrier's Piet. 

3. {Knitting) To contract the size of a stocking or 
other knit article, by taking two stitches into one. 

Rar'row-or (-Sr), n. One who, or that which, nar- 
rows or contracts. Hannah More. 

Rar^row-lng, n. 1. Tim act of contracting, or of 
making or becoming loss in breadth or extent. 

2. The part of a stockii^ which is narrowed. 

Rar'row-ly, adv. [AS. nearulice.] 1. With little 
breadth ; In a narrow manner. 

2. Witliout much extent ; contractedly. 

3. With minute scrutiny; closely; carefully; as, to 
look or watch narrowly ; to search narrowly. 

4. With a little margin or space ; by a small distance ; 
hence, closely ; hardly ; barely ; only just ; — often with 
reference to an avoided danger or misfortune ; os, ho nar- 
rowly escaped. 

6. Sparingly; parsimoniously. 

Rar'row-ndllWOtt (-mind^^), a. Of narrow mental 
scotm ; illiberal ; mean. — Rar'row~IIlill(l''ed*neBB, n. 

Rar'row-neu, n. [AS. ncarnnei.] The condition or 
(luality of being narrow, 

Rart (nUrt). [Forncarf.] Art not. [G&it.] Chaucer. 

II Rar'tllOX (nar'tliSks), n. [L., giant fennel, Gr. 
vapOtii ] 1. {Bot.) A tall uml)elliferouB plant {Feimla 

communis). See Giant fennel, under Fennel. 

2. {Arch.) The portico iu front of ancient churches; 
sometimes, the atrium or outer court surrounded by am- 
bulatories ; — used, generally, for any vestibule, lobby, 
or outer porch, leading to the nave of a church. 

Rar'wal (uar'wAl), n. {Zodl.) See Narwhal. 

Rftr'we (nkr'we), a. Narrow. [Gfti.] Chaucer. 

Ror'WhfU (-hw&l), n. [Bw^. or Don. narhval; akin 
to Icel. ndhvalr, and K. whale. The first syllable is 
peril, from led. ndr corpse, dead body, in allusion to 
the whitish color of its skin. See Whale.] [Written 
also war M’/iafc.] {Zodl.) An arctic cetacean {Monotlon 
monoceros), about twenty feet long. Tlie male usually 
has one long, twisted, iiointed canine tooth, or tusk, pro- 
jecting forward from the upper jaw like a horn, whence 
it is called also sea unicorn, unicorn Jish, and unicorn 
whale. Sometimes two horns are developed, side by side. 



Narwhal. 


Ras(naz). [For ne was.] Was not. r06«.] Chaucer. 

Ras. [Contr. fr. fic Anrjt.] Has not. Spenser. 

Ra^sal (nS'zal), a. [F., from L. nasus the nose. Bee 
Nose.] 1. (Anat.) Of or pertaining to the nose. 

2. (Plion.) Having a quality imparted by means of the 
nose ; and s|iecifically, made by lowering the soft palate, 
in some cases with closure of the oral passage, the voice 
tliuB issuing (wholly or partially) through the nose, as in 
the consonants m, n, ng (see Guide to Pronunciation, 
§§ 207, 208) ; characterized by resonance in the nasal pas- 
sage ; as, a nasal vowel ; a nasal utterance. 

Nasal bonss ( A naf.), two bones of the skull, in front of 
the f rentals. — Nasal ln<l«z (Anat.), in the skull, the ratio 
of the transverse breadth of the anterior nasal aperture 
to the height from the base of the aperture to the nasion, 
which latter distance is taken as the standard, equal to KHi. 

Ra'sal, n. 1. An elementary sound which is uttered 
through the nose, or tlirough both the nose and the 
mouth simultaneously. 

2. {Med.) A medicine that operates through the nose ; 

an errhina. [Archaic] * Burton. 

3. {Anc. Armor) Part of a helmet projecting to pro- 
tect the nose ; a nose guard. 

4 . {Anat.) One of the nasal bones. 


B. {Zodl.) A plate, or scale, on the noso of a flsli, etc. 

Ra-wa'l-ty (nii-z«FT-ty), n. [Cf. F. tiasalite.] The 
quality or state of being nasal. 

Ra^sal'l-sa'tion (nS^zol-T-zS'shtln), n. The act of im- 
saliziug, or the state of being nasalized. 

Ra'sal-lze (n5'zal-iz), V. t. [irnn. & p. p. Nasalized 
(-izd) ;p. pr. & vb. n. Nasalizing (-Pzlug).J To render 
nasal, as sound ; to insert a nasal letter or sound In. 

Ra'sal-ize, i . i. To utter words or letters with a na- 
sal sound ; to s)ieak through the nose. 

Rg'sal-ly, adv. In a nasal manner ; by the nose. 

Ras^oal (11580101), n. [F. nascale,] (Med.) A kind 
of pessary of medicated wool or cotton, formerly used. 

Ra«'oen-cy(-Bcn-sy),w. [h.nascenfia. See Nascent.] 
State of being nascent ; birtli ; beginning ; origin. 
Ras'oent (-sent), a. [L. nascensj^-eutisy p. pr. of nnsri 
I Nat 


ARM V o*-**v» -ri 

to bo born. See Nation, and cf. Na 


p. pr 

Naishant.] 1. Com- 
mencing, or in process of development ; iHiginning to 
exist or to grow ; coming into being ; as, a u ascent germ. 

Nascent pasBions ami unxiotien. Ikrkdey. 

2. {Chetn.) Evolving; being evolved or produced. 

Nascent state {Chem.), the supposed instantaneous or 
momentary state of on unoombinud atom or radical just 
Simarated from one compound acid, and not yet nnlted 
with ■' 


uitci UiULim 

a hypothetical condition implying ihm'uI- 
miicm proport’ ' ’ ' ’ 

iduco: 


with another, - ^ 

iarly active chomiem properties; as, liydrogen in tlie 
nascent state is a strong reducer. 


[A'Ojro- -f palatal, "] 
Anat.) Coimectea 


Rase^er'^ry (uaz'bCi-^ry), n. [Sp. nispero medlar and 
nase berry tree, fr. L. mespilus. See Medlar,] (Hot.) 
A tropical fruit. Bee SAroDiLLA. [Written also yi/iZ/em/.] 

Rash (nSslih a. [Etymiol. uncertain.] Firm ; stilf ; 
hard ; also, chilly. [Prov. Fug.] HaUiuell. 

RaS’^l-OOr^noilS (nfiz^T-kOr^nQs), a. [L. nasus nose -f- 
comu liom: cf. F. nasicome.] {Zodl.) Bearing a horn, 
or horns, on the nose, os the rhinoceros. 

Raal-lorm (n&z'I-fOmi), a. [L. nasus nose -f -form. 
See Nose, and cf. NAKXroRM.] Haring the shape of a nose. 

II Ra'ai-on (na'zT-Sn), n. [NL ., fr. L. nasus nose.] 
{Anat.) The middle point of the nasofrontal suture. 

Ra'ao- (na'zi-). [L. 7nM?LV nose.] (A 7/of.) A combin- 

ing form denoting pertaining to, or connected with, the 
nose; as, no.tof rental. 

Ra^ao-bUO'oal (n5''zS-bfik'kol), a. [Naso- 4 buccal.] 
(Anat.) Connected with botJi the noso and the luoutli ; 
iiSjtho nasobnccal groove in the skate. 

Ra^ao-fron'tal (-frOn'tal), a. [Naso- 4 frontal.] 
{Anat.) Of or pertaining to tlie nose and the front of the 
head ; as, the embryonic nasofrontal process which forms 
the anterior boundary of Uie mouth. 

Ra^ao-laoh^ry-mal (-l5k'rT-nml), a. [J^^a^o- 4 lach- 
•ymal.] {Anat.) Connected with the lachrymal appara- 
tus Riidi the nose ; as, the nusolachrymal, no^, or lachry- 
mal duct. 

Ra^ao-pal'a-tal (-pRi'i-tui), \ 

Ra'BO-pal'a-tina (-tin), ) {Anat.^ 

with both the nose and the palate ; as, the nasopalatine, 
or incisor, canal connecting the mouth and the nasal 
chamber in some animals ; the nasopalatine nerve. 

Ra^SO-phar^yn-ge'al (-fSr'In-jS'ffl or -f4-rTnfjf-(rl), a. 
[Naso- 4- pharyngeal.] {Anat.) Of or pertaining to 
both throat and nose ; as, a nasopharyngeal {lolypus. 

Ra^ao-sep^tal (-sgp'tal), a. [Naso- 4 septal,] {Anat.) 
Of or pertaining to the intemasal septum. 

Ra'ao-tnr^l-nal (-tfir'bl-xwl), a. [No.w- 4- tvrldnnLl 
(Anat.) Connected with, or near, both the turbinal ana 
the nasal bones ; as, the nasoturbinal bone, mode up of 
the uppermost lamellm of tho ethmoturbinid, and some- 
times united witli the nasal. — n. The nasoturbinal bone. 

Ras'aa (nSs^sA), n. ; pi. IS. Nassas (-sAz), L. Nassze 
(- se). [From L. nossa a kind 
of basket, in allusion to the 
reticulation of some species.] 

(Zodl.) Any species of marine 
gastropods, of the genera Nas- ; 
sa, Tritia, and other allied gen- | 
era of the family Nassidw- ; a 
dog whelk. See Illust. under 
Gastropoda. — Ras'BOld 
(-Boid), a. 

Ra»'tt-ly(n4Bai-iy),arfu. in 
a nasty manner. 

Ra8^-11«BS, n. The quality 
or state of being nasty ; extreme 
filthiness ; dirtiness ; also, indecency ; obscenity. 

The nastinesa of Ploiitus uiid Aristoplmiios. J)ryd> n. 

Ras-tur'tion (nSs-tfir'shtin), n. [See Nasturtium.] 
(Bot.) Same as Nasturtium. 

Ras-tfU/tium (-shfim ; L. -shT-fim), n. [L. uastu?'- 
tium, for nasitortium, fr. nasus 
nose torquere, tortuni, to 
twist, torture, in allusion to its 
causing ono to make a wry face 
by its pungent taste. See Nose 
of the face, and Torture.] 

1. (Bot.) A genus of crucifer- 
ous plants, having white or yel- 
lowish fiowors, including sev- 
eral species of cress. They are 
found chiefly in wet or damp 

S ounds, and have a pungent 
ting taste. 

2. (Bot.) Any plant of tho 

g enus Tropmolum, goroniaceous 
erbs, having mostly olimbing 
stems, peltate leaves, and 
spurred flowers, and including 
the common Indian cress ( Tro- 
pmolum majus), the canary-bird 
flower (T. peregrinum), and 
about thirty more species, all natives of South America. 
The wliole plant hM a warm pungent flavor, and tlie 
fleshy fruits are used as a substitute for capers, wliile tho 
leaves and flowers are sometimes used in salads. 



Americon NasMi. 
o Nnayn.ov Tnfia.trivitta- 
t(i ; b Jlyanaaaa obtoUta. 
Nut. Bizc. 



NaBturtiutn (Tropteohan 
majut). 


use, finite, ryde* ^P* *» » chair ; go ; sing, Ink ; then, thin ; boN ; *h — * In axure. 
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KM'ty (niii'ty), 0. ICompar. NASWtH (-tl-ir) ; auperl. 
Nabtimt. 1 [Kor older naeky ; cf. dial. Sw. naakug. iuu- 
*«<•] 1. Offensively flltliy ; very dirty, foul, or deillod ; 

dUguBting ; nauseouB. 

2. Hence, looselj ; Offensive ; disagreeable ; unpro- 
pitiouB : wot ; <lrizzling ; aa, a nasty rain, day, ^kys 

3. Characterized by obscenity ; indecsent ; indelicate ; 
grosB ; illthy. 

8yn. - Nastt. Filthy. Fool, Dirty., Anything nasty 
is UHually wet or damp os well m «thy or dirty, and 
ilsgusts bv Its stickiiiesa or odor ; hnijilthy and foul im- 


ply tlmt a‘ thing is tilled or covered with offensive naat- 
ter, while dirty deBcribea it os defiled or sullied with dbt 
of any kind ; aB, filthy clothing, /on/ vapors, etc. 

Wa'BUtt (nS'sOt), a. [L. nasutus, fr. nasus the nose.] 

1. Having a nice sense of smell. Evelyn. 

2. Critically nice ; captious. [Ohs.'] Gauaen. 

IVa^gnte-neM, n. (^ckness of scent; hence, nice 

diflceminent ; acuteness. [Ohs.J Er.If.More. 

^ Nat (nSt), adv. Not. [Oba.J Chaucer, 

Nat [Fornco/.] Not at; norat. Chaucer. 

Na'tal (na'trtl), «. [L. natalis^ fr. natuSy p. p. of na- 

sci to be bom : cf. F. natal. See Nation, and of. Noel.] 
1. Of or pertaining to one’s birth ; accompanying or 
dating from one’s birth ; native. 

Princes' children took name* from their natal places. Camden. 


PropitiouH Htar, whose sacred power 
Presided o'er the monarch’s natiil hour. 


Prior. 


2. {Astrol.) Presiding over nativity ; as, natal Jovo. 
Syn. — Native ; naturaL Bee Native. 


Nala-U'tlal (nS'ti-lTsh'al), 1 
Na'ta-U'tloua (-iTsh'iia), 


a. [L. natnlitiuSy from 
natalis. See Natal.] 


UVIM occ 

Of or pertivining to one’s birth or birthday, or one' 
tivity. [06 j.] ^''Natalitial poplar.” Evelyn. 
taliHous Are.’’ W. Carticright, 

Na-tal'O'in (n4-tSl'6-Tn), n. [From Natal ofoes.] 
{Chem.) A bitter crystalline substance constituting the 
esseutial principle of Natal aloes. Cf. Aloin. 

Na*tal' plum^ (nA-tKH plllm'). {hot.) The drupa- 
ceous fruit of two South African i^rubs of the genus .Ir- 
duina (A. hispinosa and A. grandifiora). 

Na'tala (uS^talz), n. pi. One’s birth, or the circum- 
stances attending it. [0/>.t.] Fitz-Geffry. 

Na'tant (nS'taut), a. [L. natanSy -antiSy from nnUn c 
to swim, V. intens. fr. narc to swim : cf. F. natant.] 

1. (hot.) Floating in water, as the leaves of water 
lilies, or submersed, as those of many aquatic plants. 

2. {Her.) Placed horizontally across tlie field, as if 
swimming toward the dexter side ; — 
said of all sorts of fishes except the 
flying fish. 

Na'tant-ly (nS'tont-lJ^), adv. In a 
floating manner ; swimmingly. 

Nt'ta'tiOIl (n&-tS'shQn), n. [L. na- 
tatiOy fr. natare to swim : cf. F. nata- 
Hon. See Natant.] The act of float- 
ing on the water ; swimming. 

Sir T. Browne. 

II Nfl^tA-torres (nK-'td-tiJ'rSz), n. pi. 
swimmer.] {Zo'ul.) The swimming birds. 

Tliey were fonnerly united into one order, which 
Is now considered an artificial group. 



Na'tA-tO^rl-al (na''t&-t5'rY-<3l), a. Inclined or adapted 
to swim ; swimming ; as, natatorial birds. 

Na^ta-tO'rl-OUS C-tta), «. {Zo'61.) Adapted for swim- 
certain insects. 

(I Na^ta-tO'll-lllll (-urn), n. [L.] A swimming bath. 

Na'ta-tO-ry (na'td-td-rjf^), «. [l,. nntntorius.l Adapted 
for swimming or floating ; as, natatory organs. 

NatOh (nSoh), n. [OF. nache fesse, lL natica, from 
Jj. natis the rump, buttocks. Cf. Aitchbone.] Tlio 
rump of beef ; esp., the lower and back part of the rump. 

Natch bone, the edgebone, or aitchbone, In beef. 

NatOll'ax (nSch^Szb n. pi. {Ethnol.) A tribe of In- 
dians who formerly lived near the site of the city of 
Natchez, Mississippi. In 17'2‘J they were subdued by the 
French ; the survivors joined the Creek Confederacy. 

NatOh^OO (-nS), n. {hot.) An annual grass {Eleusine 
Coracana)y cultivated in India as a food plant. 

tl Na'taa (nS'tSz), n. pi. [L., the buttocks.] [AtOlt.) I 
(a) The buttocks, {b) TJie two anterior of the four 
lobes on the dorsal side of the midbralu of Stoet mam- 
mals ; the anterior optic lobes. 

2. {Zo'61. ) The umbonea of a bivalve shell. 

Hath (nUth). rcontr. fr. ne hath.'] Hath not. [<9/vjr,] 

Hathaeaa^ (nSth^iCsO* arfr. [OK. nathelesy na the 
lesy not the less, AS. nd never. Bee Na, 1'hb, conj.y and 
cf. Nivebthbless.] Nevertheless, [ArcAatc] 

Chaucer. Milton. E. Arnold. 

Nath'more' (-m?5r0, adi’. [OE. na thz more.] Not the 
more ; never the more. [Oi»jt.l Spenser. 

Hatl-oa (nSt'I-ki), n. ; pi. E. Naticas (-kdz), L. Nati- 
CJE (-sS). {Zool.) Any one of numorous species of ma- 
rine gastropods belonging to Naticoy Lunatiay NeveritOy 
and other adlied genera (family Naiitndm). They burrow 
beneath the sand, or mud, and drill other shells. 




Natioa (Lunatia heron, vsr. trinenata). 
a Shell, nat. size i b Shell with the ani- 
mal expanded at in erswiing, dorsal 
view, nat. nizc. 


Hat'l-OOld (-koid), H. iNatica ^’d.} {Zo6l.) Uka 
or belonging to Natica, or the family Natiridm. 

Na'tion (nS'shfin), n. [F. nation y L. natio nation, 
race, orig., a being bom, fr. natus, p. p. of nasci, to be 
bom, for gnatusy gi^ciy from the same root os E. kin. 


V44. See Kin kindred, and cf. Cognate, Natal, Na- 
tive.] 1. {Ethnol.) A part, or division, of the people of 
the earth, distinguished from the rest by common do- 
sceut, language, or iustitutious ; a race ; a stock. 

All nationn, and kindreds, and people, and tongucB. Jicv. vii. l». 

2. The body of iuhabitauts of a country, united under 
an independeut government of their own. 

A uatum is tlic unity of a people. CGeridge. 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a notiim. 

F. S. Key. 

3. Family ; Uncage. lObs.] Chauaer. 

4. {a) One of the divisions of university students in 
a rlnssiflcation acisording to nativity, formerly coiiurion 
in Europe, {b) {Scotch Universities) One of the four 
divisions (named from the parts of Scotland) iu which 
students were classified according to their nativity. 

6. A great number ; a great d^ ; — by way of empha- 
sis ; as, a nation of herbs. Stei'ne. 

Five nations. See under Five. — Law of nations. See 
International lau\ under Intern ational, and Law. 

Syn. — People ; race. See People. 

Ha'tioa-al (uShJi'Qu-hI ; 277), a. [Cf. F. natio7ial.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a nation ; common to u whole 
people or race ; public ; general ; as, a national govern- 
ment, language, dress, custom, calamity, etc, 

2. Attached to one’s own country or nation. 

Katlonal anthem, a popular song or hymn which has be- 
come by general acceptance the recognized musical ex- 
pression <*f the patriotic sentiment of a nation ; as, “ God 
save tlio King ’^is called the national ajithem of England. 
— National hank, the official common name of a class of 
banking corporations established under the laws of the 
United states. — National flag. See under Flag. • National 
guard, a body of militia, or a local military organization, 
as in Paris during tlie Frencli Revolution, or as certain 
bodies of militia iu other European countries and in the 
United States. — National saluts, a salute consisting of as 
many guns as there arc States in the Union. ( U. *v.] 

Na'tlon-al-lEm (-Tz’m), n. 1. The state of being na- 
tional; iiatiuiial attachment; nationality. 

2. An idiom, trait, or character peculiar to any nation. 

3. National independence; the principles of the Na- 
tionalists. 

Na^tlon-al'lst, n. One who advocates national imity 
and indi^pendenco ; one of a party favoring Irish inde- 
[icndcnce. 

Na^tlon-al'l-ty (nSslPfin-Hl'T-tV), w. / pi. Nationali- 
ties (-tTz). [Cf, F. natiomilite.] 1. The quality of 
bi'ing national, or strongly attached to one’s own nation ; 
patriotism. 

2. The Hum of the qualities which distinguish a nation ; 
national idiuructcr. 

3. A race or people, as determined by common lan- 
guage and cliaractcr, and not by political bias or divi- 
sions ; a nation. 

Tho fullilluii'iit of his niission is to be looked for in the condi- 
tion ()1 nationalities und tliv character of peoples. Jl. If'. Jkecht r. 

4. KxiMtence as a distinct or individual nation ; na- 
tional unity and integrity. 

6. The state or quality of belonging to or being con- 
nected witli a nation or government by nativity, charac- 
ter, ownership, allegiaiico, etc. 

Na tion-al-i-zaHion (nSslPfin-ol-T-zS^shlin), n. Tlio 
act of nationalizing, or tho state Of being nationalized. 

Na'tlon-al-lze (nHsli'an-ol-iz), v. t. lunp. & p.p. Na- 
TioNALT/.Rp (-izd); p. pr. & vb. n. Nationalizing 
(-i'zliig).] [Of. F. nationaliser.] To make national ; to 
make a nation of ; to endow with the character and 
habits of a nation, or the peculiar sentiments and attach- 
ments of cit izens of a nation. 

Na'tlon-al-ly, adv. in a national manner or way; 
aH a nutitm. “ The .lows . . . being nationally espoused 
to God by covenant.” South. 

Na'tlon-al-ness, n. The quality or state of being na- 
tional ; nationality. Johnson. 

Na'tlvo (uS'tlv), a. [F. notify L. nativus, fr. na.tci, 
p. p. 7iutus. See Nation, and cf. Naive, Neif a serf.] 

1. Arising by birth ; having an origin ; born. [G&jr.] 
Anaxiinaiub'r's opinion is, that the gods arc native, ristinB and 

Vttirtsimig ugniii in Ioiib periods of tiTiics. Cudworth. 

2. Of or perttaiiiiiig to one’s birth ; natal ; belonging 
to the place or the circumstances in wlilcli one is bom ; 

— - opposed to foreign ; as, native land, language, color, 
etc. 

3. Horn in tho region in which one lives ; as, a native 
inhabitant, race ; grown or originating in the region wliere 
used or sold ; not foreign or iiiiportod ; as, native oysters, 
or strawberriea. 

4. Original ; constituting tho original substance of any- 
thing ; as, native dust. Milton. 

6. Conferred by birtli ; derived from origin ; born 
with one ; inherent ; inborn ; not acquired ; as, native 
genius, cbeorfulness, simplicitj^, rights, etc. 

C’ournge i« uativv to you. Jowett ( Thucyd.). 

6. Naturally related ; cognate ; connected (with), [i?.] 

The head ia not more notire to tin; heart, . . 

Than is the throne of Denmark to thy lather. Sbak. 

7. (Min.) (o' Found in nature uucombined with other 
elements: as, native silver, {b) Found in nature; not 
artificial ; as, native sodium chloride. 

Native American party. See under American, a, — Na- 
tive bear the koala. — Native bread itlot.), a large 

underground fungus, of Australia (Mylitta australis), 
somewhat resembling a tmfiSe, but much larger. — Native 
devil. {Zo'61.) Same as Tasmatiian devil, under Devil. 

— Native hen (Zoiil.), an Australian rail (I’ribonyx Mor- 
tierii). — Native pheaeant. (Zool.) Bee Leipoa. — Native 
rabbit (Zo'6l.)yAn Australian marsupial {Feramrles laoo- 
/m), resembling a rabbit in size and form. — Native elbth 
(Zo'ol.), the koala. — Native thrush {Zo6L)y an Australian 
singing bird {Pachycephala o/it’crcea) ; — called also thick- 
head. -- Native turkey (Zool.), the Australian bustard 
( Choriotis australis) ; — called also bebilya. 

8yn. — Natural ; natal ; original ; congenital.— N ative, 
Natural, Natal. Nahtial refers to the nature of a 


thing, or that which springs therefrom ; native, to one’i 
birth or origin ; as, a Ho/iid country, language, nip. \ na- 
tal, to the circumstance^ of one’s b rth ; as, ana/of day. 
or star. Kative talent is that whicli Is inborn ; natural 
talent Is that which springs from the structure of the 
mind. Kaiivc eloquence Is the result of strong innate 
emotion ; natural eloquence is opposed to that which is 
studied or artificial. 

Na'tlve (nfi'tl v), n. 1. One who, or that which, is bom 
in a place or country referred to ; a denizen by birth ; 
an animal, a fruit, or vegetable, produced in a certain 
region ; as, a native of Franco. 

2. {Stock Breedmq) Any of the live stock found in a 
region, us distinguished from such os belong to pure and 
distinct imported breeds. \_V. A’.] 

Ha^ve-ly, adv. By natural or original condition ; 
naturally; originally. 

Ha^ve-neM, n. The quality or state of being native. 
Na^’y-iam (-Tz’m), n. 1. The disposition to favor 
the native inhabitants of a country, iu preference to im- 
migrauts from foreign countries. 

2. {Physics) Conionnity with the principles or ten- 
dencies nature ; — opjiosed to empu tcisni. 

Ha^tlv-is'tlo (-Ts'ttk), a. {Physics) Derived from, or 
in accordance witli, native qualities or tendencies ; nat- 
uralistic ; — opposed to einpi7'istic. 

Na-Uv'l-ty (uA-tlv'Y-tyj, v.; pi. NATiviriEB^^C-tTz). 
[F. L. nativitas. See Native, and cf. Naivet^.] 

1. Tho coming into life or into tho world ; birth ; also, 

the circumstouces attending birth, as time, place, man- 
ner, etc. Chaucer. 

I have served him from the hour of my nativity. Sfttik. 
Thou hast left . . . the land of thy 7mtivity. JRuth ii. 11. 
These in their dark rmtivitn the deep 
Shall yield us, pregnant with infernal flame. Milton. 

2. {Fine Arts) A picture representing or sjTnbollzlug 
the early infancy or Christ. The simplest fonn is tho 
babe in a rudo cradle, and tho heads of an ox and on ass 
to exiiress the stable in which he was born. 

3. {Astrol.) A representatioti of the positions of tho 
heavenly bodies at tlie moment of one’s birth, supposed 
to indicate Ins future destinies ; a horoscope. 

The Nativity, tho birth or birthday of Clirist ; Christmas 
day". —To cast, or calculate, one’s nativity (/I, vD oZ.), to find 
out and represent the position of the heavenly bodies at 
the time of one’s birth. 

Nat'ka (uSt'ki), n. {Zo'61.) A speeios of shrike. 
Na'Ul-liill(n5'trI-ttm), 7». [NL. Sec Natron.] {Chem.) 
The technical name for sodium. 

Na'tro-Ute (nS'tri-lIt; 277), n. ^Natron -Hie : cf. 
F. natrolithe.] {Min.) A zeolite occurring in groups of 
glassy ncicular crystals, and in masses which often have 
a radiated structure. It is a hydrous silicate of alumina 
and soda. 

Na^tron (nS'trlSn), n. [P., fr. 8p. natron, Ar. tiatj'fin, 
7iit7'un. Cf. Niter, Anatron.] {vim.) Native sodium 
carbonate. [Written also awof/on.] 

Nattier (nitt'ter), V. i. [Cf. Irel. knetta to grumble.] 
To And fault ; to be peevish. [Prov. Eny. or AVo/.] 
Ifat'ter-Jaok'' (-jSkOj n. (Zo'61.) A European toad 
{Bufo calu'/nita), having a yellow line along its back. 

nfat'ty (nSt'ty), a. [Cf. Neat clcanj Neat; tidy; 
spruce. [Coffoy.]— -Nat'tl-ly, orfe. — Hat'tl-nesB, w. 

Ifat^ll-ral (nttt'u-ral ; 135), a. [OE. 7iatur7dy F. natu- 
rel, £r. L. natimilis, fr. tiafuro. See Nature.] 1. Fixeil 
or determined by nature ; pertaining to tho constitution 
of a thing ; belonging to native character ; accordin|f to 
nature; essential; characteristic; not artificial, foreign, 
assumed, put on, or acquired ; as, tho natural growth of 
animals or pl.'uitK; the noft/n// motion of a gravitating 
body ; natural strength or disiiosition ; the natural heat 
of the body ; natural color. 

With strong natiaxil sense, and rare force of will. Macaulay. 

2. Conformed to the order, law’s, or actual facts, of 
nature ; consonant to the methods of nature ; according 
to the stated course of tilings, or in accordance with the 
laws which govern events, actions, feelings, etc. ; not ex- 
ceptional or violent ; legitimate ; normal ; regular ; as, 
tho natural consequences of crime ; a natui'al death. 

What cnvi he more natural lliun the ciremnstaners in the 
behavior of those women who hod lost their iiusbuiids on this 
fatal day ? Addison. 

3. Having to do with the existing system of things ; 
dealing with, or derived from, tho creation, or the world 
of matter and mind, as known by man ; within the scope 
of human reason or experience ; not suptirnatural ; os, a 
nattirol law ; natural science, history, theology. 

I call that nnturnl religion which men might know ... by 
the mere iirinciidcR of reason, improved by consideration nnd 
experience, without the help of revolution. lip. IVilkint. 

4. Coiiformod to truth or reality; as: (o) Springing 
from true sentiment ; not artificial or exaggerated ; — 
said of action, delivery, etc. ; as, a natural gesture, tone, 
etc. (b) Resenibling the object imitated ; true to na- 
ture ; according to the life ; — said of anything copied or 
imitated ; as, a portrait is natural. 

6. Having the chai^cter or sentiments properly be- 
longing to one’s position ; not unnatural iu feelings. 

To leave his wife, to leave liis babes, . . . 

Ho wants the natural touch. Shal\ 

6. Connected by the ties of consanguinity. Natural 

friends.” J. H. Newman. 

7. Begotten without the sanction of law; bom out of 
wfdlcK k ; illegitimate ; bastard ; as, ^.natural child. 

8. Of or pertaining to tho lower or animal nature, as 
I’onti HBted witli the higlier or moral powers, or that which 
is spiritual ; being In a state of nature ; imregenerate. 

The natural man reoeiveth not the things of the Spirit of Ood. 

1 Cor. ii. 14. 

9. (Math.) Belonging to, to be taken in, or referred 
to, some system, In which the base is 1 ; — said of cer- 
tain functions or numbers ; as, natural numbers, those 
commencing at 1 ; natural sines, cosines, etc., thoso 
taken in arcs whoso radii arc 1. 
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10. {Mtu.) (a) Produced by uatural organo, as those 
of the liuman throat, in distmotion from instrumental 
music. (f>) Of or pertaiuiug to a key wlileh has neither a 
flat nor a diarp for its signature, as the key of C major, 
(c) Applied to att air or modulation of harmony which 
moves by easy and smooth transitions, digressing but lit- 
tle from the original key. Moore {Encyc, of Music), 
Natural day, the space of twenty-four hours. Chaucer, 

— Natural fats. Natural gas, etc. Bee under Fat, Gab. 

etc. — Natural harmony the harmony of the triad 

or common chord. — Natural history, in its broadest sense, 
a history or dest^ription of nature as a whole, including 
the sciences of botany^ zoology^ geology^ mineralogy^ pa- 
leontology, chemistry, and physics. In recent usage the 
term is often restricted to the sciences of botany a*»d 
sodlogy collectively, and sometimes to the science of so- 
ology alone. — Natural law, that instinctive aenee ofme- 
tlce and of right and wrong, which is native in mankind, 
as distinguished from spocincally revealed divine law, and 
formulated human law. - Natural modulation (Mu.f.), trans- 
ition from ono key to its relative keys. — Natural order. 

( Nat. Hist. ) See under OanBR. — Natural person. {Law) 
^0 under PousoN.n. — Natural philosophy, originally, the 
study of nature iii general ; in modem usage, that branch 
of physical science, commonly called physics, which 
treats of the phenomena and laws of matter and consid- 
ers those effects only which are unaccompanied by any , 
change of a chemical nature ; — contrasted with mental \ 
and moral phUo.’fophy. -- Natural scale {Mus.), a scale 
which is written without flats or sharps. Model would 
be a preferable term, os loss likely to mislead, the so- 
callea artificial scales (scales represented by the use of 
flats and sharps) being equally natural with the so-called 
natural scale. - Natural science, natural history, in its 
broadest sense: — used especially in contradistinction to 
mental or moral science. — Natural selection {Biol.), a sup- 
posed oi>eration of natural laws analogous, in Its opera- 
tion and results, to designed selection In breeding plants 
and animals, and resulting in the survival of the fittest. 
The tlieory of natural selection supposes that this has 
been brought about mainly by gradual changes of environ- 
ment which have led to corresponding changes of struc- 
ture, and that those forms which have i>ecomesomo<iified 
as to be best adapted to the changed environment have 
tended to survive and leave similarly adapted descend- 
ants, wliilo those less perfectly adapted have tended 
to die out through lack of fitness for the environment, 
tlius resulting in the survival of the fittest. See Darwin- 
ism. - Natural syitem {Bat. & Zo'ol,), a classification based 
upon real aflinities, as shown In the structure of all parts 
of the organisms, and by their embryology. 

It should bo borne in mind tlint the natural system of botany 
is natural only In the constitution of its genera, tribes, onlcrg, 
etc., and in its'erand divisious. Orai/. 

■ - Natural thaolo^, or Natural religion, that part of theo- 
logical science which treats of those evidences of the ex- 
istence and attributes of lite Supremo Being which are 
exiiibited in nature; — distiiiguislied from revealed re~ 
liyion. See Quotation under Natural, a., 3. — Natural 
vowel, the vowel sound heard in ?<m, furl, sir, her, etc. ; 

— so called as being uttered in the easiest open posit ion 
of the mouth organs. See Neutral vowel, under Neu- 
tral, and Guide to Pronunciation, § 17. 

fjyn. — See Native. 

Nat^a-ral (uttt'fi-ral; 135), n. 1. A native; an ab- 
original. Sir W. Jialeigh. 

2. pi. Natural gifts, impulses, etc. [_Obs.'] Puller. 

3. One bora without tlio usual powers of reason or un- 
derstanding ; an idiot. “ The minds of naturals.^' Locke. 

4. (Aft/j.) A character [Q] used to contradict, or to 
remove the effect of, a sharp or flat which has preceded 
it, and to restore the unaltered note. 

Nat'u-ral-ism (-Iz’m), n. [Cf. F. naturalisme.'] 1. A 
state of nature ; conformity to nature. 

2. {Metaph.) Tlio doctrine of those who deny a super- 
natural agency in the miracles and revelations recorded 
in t iie Bible, and in spiritual influences ; also, any system 
of philosophy which refers the phenomena of nature to a 
blind force or forces acting necessarily or according to 
fixed laws, excluding origination or direction by one in- 
telligent will, 

Nat^U-ral-ilt, n. [Cf. F. naturaiute.'] 1, One versed 
in natural science ; a student of natural history, esp. of 
the natural history of animals. 

2. One who holds or maintains the doctrine of natu- 
ralism in religion. //. Bushnell. 

Nat^U-ral-lil'tiO (-Ts'tTk), a. 1. Belonging to the doc- 
trines of naturalism. 

2. Closely resembling nature ; realistic. “ Naturalis- 
tic bit of pantomime.” \V. I). Howells. 

Nat'U-ral'l-ty (-rfil'I-ty), n. [L, ?intnralUas: cf. F. 
naturalitS,'} Nature ; naturalnes.s, [y;.] 
NaVn-ral-i-za^tlon (-ral-I-za'shnn), n. [Cf. F, nof74- 
ralisalion.] The act or process of naturalizing, esp. 
of investing an alien with the rights and privileges of a 
native or citizen ; also, the state of being naturalized. 

Wat'U-ral-lae (nSt'd-ral-iz; 136), v. t. {imp. it p. p. 
NATtniAiiiZBD (-izd); p. nr. & vb. n. Naturalizing 
(-F*Ing).] [Cf. F. naturaliser. See Natural.] 1. To 
make natural; to render easy and familiar by custom 
and habit ; as, custom naturalizes labor or study. 

2. To confer the rights and privileges of a native sub- 
ject or citizen on ; to make as if native ; to adopt, as a 
foreigner into a nation or state, and place in the condi- 
tion a native subject. 

3. To receive or adopt os native, natural, or vernacu- 
lar ; to make one’s own ; as, to naturalize foreign words. 

4. To adapt ; to accustom ; to habituate ; to acclimate ; 
to cause to grow as under natural conditions. 

Its wearer su^^estod that pcorn and peaches might vet he nat~ 
uraliztd in the New Knglond climate. J/awthome. 

Htt'U-ral-lze, v. i. l. To Imcome os If native. 

2. To explain phenomena by natural agencies or laws, 
to the exclusion of the supernatural. 

Inf<icted by this natprntizing tendency. Jf. Bushnell. 
NfAt^-ral-ly, Odv. in a natural manner or way ; oc- 
cirdiug to tlio usual course of things ; spontaneously. 

Nat'a>ral-ness, n. The state or quality of being nat- 
rral ; conformity to nature. 


Na'tnra (nS'tflr ; 136), n. [F., fr. I 4 . nafuror, fr. nnlus 
born, produced, p. p. ol nasci to be born. See Nation.] 

1. The existing svstem of things ; the world of matter, 
or of matter and mmd ; the creation ; the universe. 

But looks through nature up to nahov’a (Jod. Pope. 

Nature hu caprices which art can not imitate. Macaulay. 

2. The personified sum and order of causes and effects ; 
the powers which produce existing phenomena, whether 
In the total or in detail ; the agencies which carry on the 
processes of creation or of being ; — often conceived of as 
a single and separate entity, embodying the total of all 
finite agencies and forces as discoimeoted from a creat- 
ing or ordering intelligence. 

I oft admire 

How Nnturr, wine and frugal, cuuld commit 

Such disproportions. Milton. 

3. The established or regular course of things ; usual 
order of events ; comioctiou of cause and effect. 

4 . Conformity to that which is natural, as distin- 
guished from that which is artificial, or forced, or remote 
from actual experience. 

One touch ol nature makes the whole world kin. Shak. 


5. Tlie sum of qualities and attributes which make a 
person or thing wliat it is, as distinct from others ; native 
character ; inherent or essential qualities or attributes ; 
peculiar constitution or quality of being. 

I'linu, therefore, whom tlioii only cunst redeem, 

Their nature also to thy natuii- join, 

And be thyself man among men on earth. Milton. 

6. Hence : Kind ; sort ; character ; quality. 

A dispute of this nature caused mischief, Dryden. 

7 . Physical constitution or existence; the vital pow- 
ers ; the natural life. “ My days of nature.** Shak. 

Oppressed nature sleeps. Shak. 

8* Natural affection or reverence. 

Have wc not seen 

The murdering son ascend his parent’s bed. 

Through violated ttature force his way It Po^w. 

9. Constitution or quality of mind or character. 

A born devil, on wliose nature. 

Nurture can never stick. Shak. 

That reverence which is due to a superior nature. Addison. 

Gk>od nature. 111 nature. Bee under Goon and III. — In 
a state of nature, (a) Naked as when born ; nude, (b) In 
a condition of sin ; uiiregenerate. (r) Untamed ; unciv- 
ilized. —Nature printing, a process of printing from nie- 
talUc or other plates which have received an Impression, 
as by heavy pressure, of an object such as a leaf, lat'O. or 
the like, — Nature worship, the worship of the personined 
powers of nature. To pay the debt of nature, to die. 

Na^ture, V. t. To endow with natural qualities. [(?6.t.] 
He [God j which natureth every kind. Cowt r. 

Na'tured (na'ttird ; 135), a. Having (such) a nature, 
temper, or disposition ; disposed ; — used in composition ; 
as, good-nnfured, ill-nufwrcr/, etc. 

Na^tai’O'leaa (na'ttir-16s), a. Not in accordance with 
nature ; unnatural. [O 65 .] Milton. 

Na^turdsm (-Tz’m), n. {Med.) The belief or doctrine 
that attributes everything to nature ns a aanative agent. 

Na'ttur-lat, n. One wlio believes in, or conforms to, 
the theory of iiaturisiii. Boyle. 

Na-tn^n-ty (nA-tu'rT-tj^), «. The quality or state of 
being produced by nature. [06«.] Sir T. Browne. 

Na^tor-ize (na'tur-iz), t>. t. To endow with a nature 
or qualities ; to refer to nature. {Obs.^ B. Jonson. 

Nau'lrage (uR'fruj ; 48), n. [F., fr. L. naufragium ; 
navis -f- frangere.'\ Shiiiwreck ; ruin. [Oftj.j liacon. 

Nau'fra-gOtta (-frA-gtfs), a. [L. naufragus. See Nau- 
rRAQB.] Causing slilpwreck. [06^.] Jer. Taylor. 

Naught (nftt), n. [OE. naught, nought, naht, nawiht, 
AS. ndwiht, nduht, naht ; nc not -f - d ever -f- tci/U tiling, 
whit ; hence, not ever a whit. See No, adv., Whit, and 
cf. Aught, Not.] 1. Nothing. [Written also nowj/Af.] 
Doth Job fear God for naught T Jd) i. 9. 

2. The arithmetical character 0 ; a ciplier. Bee Cipher. 

To set at naught, to treat os of no miconnt ; to disre- 
gard ; to despise ; to defy ; to treat with ignominy. ” Y© 
have set at naught all my counsel.” Prov. i. 26. 

Naughty adv. In no degree ; not at all. Chaucer. 

To wealth or •overeign power he naught applied. Fairfax. 

Naughty a. 1. Of no value or account ; worthless ; 
bad ; useless. 

It is naught, it is naught, snith the buyer. Pror. xx. 14. 
Go, get you to your hon»o j licgono, away I 
Ail wlU bo naught el»c. Shak, 

Things naught and things indifferent. Hooker. 

2. Hence, vile; base; naughty. [Ofry.j 

No man can bo stark naught at once. Fuller. 


Naugh^-ly (ns'tT-iy), adv. In a naughty manner ; 
wickedly ; nerverscly. Shak, 

Naugh'ti-neaa, u. The quality or state of being 
naughty ; perverseness ; badness ; wickedness. 

I know thy pride, and the naughtiness of thlno heart. 

1 Sam. zvii. 28. 


Nanght^y (nftt^ji), adv. Naughtily ; wrongly. {Ohs.'] 

Because my parents naughtly brought mo up. Mir. for Mag, 

Naugh'ty (uft'ty), a. {Compnr. Naughtibr (-tY-8r) ; 
superl. Naughtiest.] 1 . Having little or nothing. [f?6«.] 
[Men] that needy bo and naughty, help them witli tliy goods. 

Piers Plowman, 


2. Worthless; bad; good for nothing. [Odw.] 

The other bosket had very naughty figs. Jer. xxiv. 2. 

3. Hence, corrupt ; wicked. [Archaic^ 

80 shines a good deed In a naughty world. Shak. 

4. Mischievous ; perverse ; froward ; guilty of disobe- 
dient or improper conduct ; as, a naughty child. 

This woril Is now seldom used except in the latter 
sense, as applied to children, or in sportive censure. 

Nau'iua-oliy (nf/mi-k^), n. [L. naumachia, Gr. 
vavpauia ; povf i^lp -f- paxg fight, battle, payco^oi to 
fight.] 1. A naval Mttle ; esp., a mock sea fij^t. 


S. (Rom. Antig.) A show or spectacle representing a 
sea fight ; also, a place for such exiiibitions. 

II NaWpli-ns (ng'pll-tts), n. ; pi, Naupui (-1). [L., a 
kind of shellfish, fr. Or. 
rovf ship -f- frAtiP to ^ 

sail,] (Zo'ol.) A crus- ^ 

taoean larva having aPJ/ 
three pairs of locomo- a 
tive organs (corre- 
spouding to the anten- 
uules, antennie, and 
mandibles), a median a NaupHus of n Phyllopod {Arte- 
eye, and little or no seg- »nV»)i b Naupllus of u Barnacle, 
mentation of the body. Enlarged. 

Nau^ro-poin'o-tar (n|\'r6-p5m'^-t8r), n. [Gr. uavt sliip 
-h parry Inclination -j- -meter.] (Naut.) An instrument 
for measuring the amount which a ship heels at sea. 

Naua^CO-py (nfts'kfi-py). n. [Gr. yaOs sliip -{--scopy: 
of. F. nauscopie.j (Naut.) Tlie power or act of discov- 
ering ships or land at considernble distances. 

Nau^ao-a (n^'sh^-A or -shA), n. [L., fr. Gr. vavaCa, 
fr. yavf sliip. See Nave of a cliurch, and cf. Noise.] 
SeasiukueSH ; hence, any similar sicknoss of the stomach 
^companied with a propensity to vomit ; qualm ; squeam- 
ishness of the stomach ; loathing. 

Nau'^ae-ant (na^sht-ant), n. [L. nmiseans, p. pr. of 
uauseare.] (Mea.) A substHUce which produces nniinea. 

Nau^ae-ate (-at), v, t. [imp. & p. p. Nauseated 
(-a'tSd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Nauseating.] [L. nauseare, 
nauseatum, fr. nausea. See Nausea.] To become 
squeamish ; to feel nausea ; to turn aw'ay with disgust. 

Nan'ae-ata, V. t. 1. To affect with nausea ; to sicken ; 
to cause to feel loathing or digest. 

2. To sicken at ; to reject with disgust ; to loathe. 

The patient nttuseatts and Ion the* wholosoiiu* food*. Blackmore. 

Nan^ae-a'tlOIl (-S'shfin), n. The act of nauseating, or 
the state of being nauseated. 

Nan^ae-a-tlYO (nft'shS-i-tlv or -shA-tTv), a. Causing 
nausea; nauseous. 

Nau^aeoua (nft'shfts ; 277), a. [L. nauseosus.] Caus- 
ing, or fitted to cause, nausea ; sickening ; loatnsome ; 
disgusting ; exciting abliorrence ; as, a nauseous drug or 
medicine. — NaWsoona-ly, adv. — Nan'ieoiia-iiaM, n. 

The nau»cousnei>s of Huch company di*guatB a rcaaonsble man. 

JUrj/dnt, 

II Nantoh (njvch), n. [Hind, ndch, fr. Skr. nrtya 
dance.] An entertainment consisting cliiefiy of dancing 
by professional dancing (or Naiitch) girls, r/nrffal 

nan'tlo (nn'tTk), a. [See Nautical.] Nautical, 

Nan^tlO-al (nft'tl-kol), a. [L. nauticus, Gr. vavriKOi, 
fr. yavTT/v a seaman, sailor, fr. ship : cf. F. nautique. 
Bee Nave of a cliurcli.] Of or pertaining to seamen, to 
the art of navigation, or to ships ; as, nautical skill. 

Syn. — Naval ; marine ; maritime. Bee Naval. 

Nautical almanac. Bee under Almanac. — Nautical dis- 
tance, the length in nautical miles of the rhumb line 
joining any two places on the earth’s surface. — Nautical 
mils. See under Mile. 



Nau^tio-al*ly« adv. In a nautical manner ; with ref- 
erence to nautical affairs. 

Nau'tl-lorm (nft'tl-fOrm). a. [Gr, yaOc ship -f -form.] 
Shaped like the hull of a ship. 

miWtl'llte (-Ht), n. (Paleon.) A fossil nautilus. 

Nau^ti-loid (-loliD, a. [Nautilus ■{ -oid: cf. F. nau- 
tiloidc.] (Zo'ol.) Like or pi^rtaluing to the nautilus ; 
shajied like a nautilus shell. — n. A molluBk, or shell, 
of the genus Nautilus or family Nautilidm. 

Nawtl-lna (-llisl, n. ; pi. K. Nautiluses (-5z)i L. Nau- 
tili (-11). [L,, fr. Gr. I'avrtAoc a 
seaman, sailor, a kind of shellfish 
wliich was supposed to be fur- 
nished with a membrane wiiioh 
served as a sail, fr. vav^ ship. Bee 
Nave of a church.] (Zo'ol.) 

The only existing genus of tetra- 
branchiate cephalopoda. About 
four species are found living in 
the tropical Pacific, but many 
other species are found fossil. 

The shell is spiral, symmetric- 
al, and chambered, or divided 
into several cavities by simple 
curved partitions, which are 
traversed and connected to- 
gether by a continuous and 
nearly central tube or sipliun- 
cle. See Tetbabbanobiata. 

.59^ The head of the animal 
bears numerous simple tapered 
arms, or tentacles, arranged in 
groups, but not furnished with 
suckers. The siphon, unlike 
that of ordinary cephalopoda, is not a closed tube, and is 
not used as a locomotive organ, but merely servos to con- 
duct water to and from the gill cavity, which contains 
two pairs of gills. The animal occupies only the outer 
chamber of the shell ; the others are filled with gas. 7t 
creeps over the bottom of the sen, not coming to the sur- 
face to swim or sail, as was formerly imagined. 

2. The argonaut ; — also called paper nautilus. See 
Aroonauta, and Paper nautilus, under Paper. 

3. A variety of diving bell, the lateral as well as ver- 
tical motions of which are controlled by the occupants. 

Na^a-Joei (ntt'vk-h5z), n. pi. ; sing. Navajo (-liC). 
(Ethnol.) A tribe of Indians inhabiting New Mexico and 
Arizona, allied to tlie Apatdios. They are now largely 
eng^ed In agriculture. 

Na^val (na'val), a. [L. navalis, fr. navis ship : cf. F. 
naval. See Nave of a church.] Having to do with ship- 
ping ; of or pertaining to ships or a navy ; consisting of 
ships ; as, naval forces, successes, stores, etc. 

Naval brigade, a body of seamen or marines cruised 
for military service on land. — Naval offloer. (g) An om- 
cer in the navy, (b) A high officer in some United States 
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cuatomhouses. ~ Hav» 1 tactic*, the Hoiencfl of managring 
or maueuveriiig vesBola sailing in squodronH or Heats. 

Syn. Nautical ; uiarine ; inaritinie. - Naval, N apic- 
al. Maval is applied to vesstUs, or » navy, or the tliinga 
which pertain to them or In wljh:h they jKirticipate ; nau- 
tu'ol, to Beamon and the art of navigation. Hence we 
Hpook of a naval, as opposed to a wiT^/nry, engagemeijt ; 
naval eiiuipments or MtoroH, a naval triumph, a lutval oiu- 
cer, etc., and of 7 mntical parsnxis or mstructlon, nautical 
calculations, a nautical almanac, etc. 

Na^vall (na'volz), n. pi. Naval affair*. [06#.] 
Ha^V'aroll (na'vark), 71 . [L. nat'archus^ Gr. pavapxotl 
vav« ship -f opx'it chief.] (Or. Aniiq.) The commander 
of a fleet MU/ord. 

NA'varoh-y n. [Or. vavapxia.^ Nautical skill 
or experience. {(Jbs.'\ Sii'W. Petty. 

Ifa^var-rase' (utt''vEr*r5*' or -r5»'), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to Navarre. — • n. sing. & pi. A native or inhabitant 
of Navarre ; the people of Navarre. 

Nave (nav), n. [AS. naju ; akin to D. naa/, G. nabe^ 
OHO. nafta, IceL no/, Dan. nav, Bw. na/^ Skr. nabki nave 
and navel : cf. L. umbo boss of a shield. V260. Cf. 
NAvaL.] 1. The block in the center of a wheel, from 
which the spokes radiate, and through which the axle 
passes ; — called also hub or hob. 

2. The naveh [06#.] ShaJc. 

Nave, n. [F. nr/, ir. L. navis ship, to which the 
church was often likened ; akin to Gr. vavt, Skr. ndus, 
and perh. to AS. naca boat, G. nachen, Icel. 7 idkkvi ; cf. 
L. nat'6 to swim, float. Cf. Nauska, Nautical, Naval.] 
(Arch.) The middle or bi)dy of a clmrch, extending from 
the transepts to the principal entrances, or, if there are 
no transeptu, from tlio clioir to the principal entrance, 
but not including the aisles. 

Na'vel (nS'v'l), n, [AS. no/rfa, Ir. naju nave; akin 
to D. navels G. nahel^ OHG. nabolo^ Icel. no/fi, Dan. na- 
t’fc, Sw. najle, L. ytinbilicus^ Gr. Skr. niibhlla. 

V260. See Nave hub, and cf. Omphalic, Nombril, Um- 
bilical.] 1. (Aiuit.) A mark or depression in the mid- 
dle of the abdomen ; the umbilicus. Bee Umbilicus. 

2. The central part or poiut of anything ; the middle. 

Withiu the Navel of this hiduouf wood, 

Immured in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells. Hilton. 

3 . (Gun.) An eye on the under side of a carronado for 
securing it to a carriage. 

Navel gall, a bruise on the top of the chine of the back 
of a horse, behind the saddle. Johnson. — Naval point. 
(Her.) Same as Nombbil. 

Na'valHItring^ (-string''), n. The umbilical cord. 
Na'V®l-W0rt' (-wQrt'), «• (Bot.) A Europt^an peren- 
nial succulent herb (Cotyledon iimbilicus), liaving round, 
peltate leaves with a central depression ; — also called 
pennywort^ and kidneywort. 

Na'vew (na'vti), ? 1 . [OF. navel, naveau^ a dim. fr. L. 
nnpuanavew. (3f. Napivoem.] (Hot.) A kind of small 
turnip, a variety of Hrassica campestris. Bee Brassioa. 
[Written also naphew.Ji 

Na-vlo'a-lar (nk-vlk'fl-lSr), a. [L. naviculariuSy ir. 
navicula^ dim. of navis ship : cf. F. iiavioulaire.'] 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling, a boat or ship, 

2. Shaped like a boat ; oymbiform ; scaphoid ; as, the 
navicular glumes of most grasses ; the navmilar bone. 

Navlcnlar bone. (Anal.) (a) One of the middle bones of 
the tarsus, C4>rre8ix)nding to the centrule j — colled also 
scaphoid, {h) A proximal hone on the radial side of tho 
carpus ; the scaphoid. — Navlcnlar disease (Far.), a disease 
affecting thu navicular bone, or the adjacent parts, in a 
horse’s foot. 

Na-vlo'u-lor, n. (Ana/.) The navicular bone. 
Wav'i-gA-iai'i-ty (n&v'i.g& hn'Y-ty), n. [C/. F. navi- 
gabilit4.] The quality or condition of being navigable ; 
navigableness. 

Navl-ga-bl0 (nSv'T-g4-b’l), a. [L. navigahilis : cf. 
F. navigMe. See Navioatb.J Cajjablo of being navi- 
gated ; deep enough and wide enough to afford passage 
to vessels ; os, a navigable river. 

|Ky“ By the common law, a river is considered as navi- I 
gable only so far us tho tide ebbs and flows in it. This la 
also the doctrine in several of the United States. In 
other States, tlio doctrine of the civil law prevails, which 
is, that a navigable river is a river capable of being navi- 
gated, in the common seuae of the term. Fnit. HxirTkll. 

— Navl-ga-ble-ness, n. — Nav'i-ga-bly, adv. 

Nav^-gatO (-gat), r. i. [imp. &p. ». Navigated (-ga'- 
t5d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Naviqatino. J [L. navigntus, p. p. 
of navigate, v. t, & i. ; narns ship + agere to move, di- 
rect. 8^ Nave, and Agent.] To journey by water ; to 
go in a vessel or ship; to perform the duties of a navi- 
gator ; to use the waters as a highway or channel for 
commerce or communication ; to sail. 

The Fhenicians navigated to the extremitle* of tho Wostern 
Ocean. AAmthuot. ' 

I 


Nav^l-gat®, V, t. 1. To pass over in ships ; to sail 
over or on ; as, to navigate the Atlantic. I 

2. To steer, direct, or manage in sailing ; to conduct ! 
(.Khips) upon the water by the art or skill of seamen ; as, 
to navigate a ship. 

Nav^l-gm'tlon (-gS^sh&ni, n. [L. navigatio : cf. F. 
navigation.'\ 1. The act 01 navigating ; tlie act of pass- 
ing on water in ships or other vessels ; the state of l^ing 
navigable. 

2. (a) The science or art of conducting ships or vessels 
from one place to another, including, more especially, 
tiie method of determining a ship’s position, course, dis- 
tance passed over, etc,, on the surface of the glob^ by 
the principles of geometry and astronomy. (6) The man- 
agement of sails, rudder, etc. ; the mechanics of travel- 
ing by water ; seamanship. 

3. Ships in general. [Poeticl Shak. 

AJirW navigation, tho act or art of sailing or floating in 

the air, as^ by means of })al1ooiiH ; aeronautics. — Inland 
nav^tlon. Internal navigation, navigation on rivers. In- 
land lakes, etc. 

Nav'l-ga'tor (navnr-Rri'ter), n. [L. Cf. Nawv.I Ono 


who navigates or sails ; esp., one who directs the course 
of a sliip, or one who is skillfui in the art of navigation ; 
also, a book which teaches the art of navigation ; as, 
Bowditch’s Navigator. 

Na-Flg'er-OUa (ni-vTj'Sr-Cs), a. [L. naviger ; navis 
ship -j- gcrere to b^r.] Bearing ships ; capable of float- 
ing^vessols. [if.] Blount. 

llav'vy (nav'vy), n. ; pi. Navvus (-vis), [Abbreviated 
fr. navigator.'] Originally, a laborer on canals for inter- 
nal navigation ; hence, a laborer on other public works, 
os in building railroads, embankment®, etc. [Png.] 
Na'vy (uS'vy), n. ; pi. navies (-via). [OF. navie, fr. 
L. nat^ ship. See Nave of a churen.] 1. A fleet of 
ships; an assemblage of merchantmen, or so many as 
sail in coinj^y. ** The navy also of Hiram, that brought 
gold from Ophir.” i Kings x. 11. 

2. Tho whole of the war vessels belonging to a nation 
or ruler, considered collectively ; as, the navy of Italy. 

3 . The officers and men attaclied to the war veseels of 
a nation ; as, he belongs to the navy. 

Navy b«an. See Bean. — Navy yard, a place set apart 
os a snore station for the use of ttiu navy. It often con- 
tains all the mechanical and other appliances for building 
and e<iuippiug war vessels and troiiung their crews. 

II Na-wab^ (nd-wftb'), n. [See Nabob.] A deputy 
ruler or viceroy in India ; also, a title given by cou^sy 
to other persons of high rank in the East. 

Nawl (nftl), n. [See Nall.] An awl. [06#.] Tusser. 
Nay (na), adv. [Icel. 7 iei; akin toB. no. Bee No, 
ndv.] 1. No ; — a negative answer to a question asked, or 
a request made, now superseded by no. See Yes. 

And cko when I nay “ye,” ne nay not “ nay." Chaucer. 

I tell you nay ; but except yo repent, ye shall nil likewise 

periith. Lttke xiii. 3. 

And now do they thrust us out privily ? nay, verily ; but let 
them come themselves and fetch us out. AcU xvi. 37 . 

He that will not when he may. 

When he would he shall have nay. Old Prov, 
Before the time of Henry VIII. nay was used to 
answer simple questions, and no was used when the fonn 
of tlie question involved a negative expression ; nay was 
the simple form, wo the emphatic. Hkent. 

2. Not this merely, but also ; not only so, but ; — used 
to mark tho addition or substitution of a more explicit 
or more emphatic phrase. 

Nay in this senao may be Interchanged with yea. 
“ Wore he my brother, nay, my kingdom’s heir. ” Shak. 
Nay, n. ; pi. Nays (naz). 1. Denial ; refusal. 

2. A negative vote ; one who votes in the negative. 

It Is no nay, there is no denying it. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Nay, f. f. To refuse. [06#.] Jlolinshed. 

II Na-yaur' (n&-yftr'), n. (Zd6l.) A species of wild 
sheep (Oil/# Hndgsonii), native of Nepaul and Thibet. 
It has a dorsal mane and a white ruff beneath the neck. 

Nayt (nut), V. t. [Icel. neita.] To refuse ; to deny. 
[06#. J ** He shall not ntnjt no deny Ills sin.” Chaucer. 
Nay^ard (na'wSrd), n. The negative side. [R.] 

Howe’er you lean to the nayimrd. Shak. 

Nay'Worfl^ (nS'wflrdO, n. A byword; a proverb; 
also, a watchword. [06#.] Shak. 

Naz^a-rene' (nUz^A-rSnO, n. [L. Nazarenus, Gr. Na- 
^apr]v 6 f, fr. Sa^apeO Nazareth.] 1. A native or inlial>- 
itaut of Nazareth ; — a term of contempt applied to ChrlRt 
and the early Christians. 

2. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect of Judaizlng Christians 
in tliG first and second centuries, wlio observed the laws 
of Moses, and hold to certain Iioresies. 

Nac'a-ritO (u5z'A-rit), fi. A Jew bound by a vow to 
leave the hair uncut, to abstain from wine and strong 
drink, and to practico extraordinary purity of life and 
devotion, the obligation being for life, or for a certain 
time. The word is also used adjoctively. 

Naz'a-rlt6-8hlp. n. The state of aNazarite. I 

Naz^a-rlt'lc (-rlt'Ik), a. Of or pertaining to a Naza- 
rl^ or to Nuzarites, 

Naz^a-rl-tlsm (nUz'il-rl-tlz’m ; 277), n. The vow and 
practico of a Nazarito, 

NaZO(naz), n. [See Ness.] A promontory or headland. 
Nazd-rltO (uSz'I-rit), n. A Nazarito. 

Ne (ne), ad^•. [AS. wc. See No.] Not; never. [Obs.] 
He never yet no villany ne said. Chaucer. 

(t^;' Ne was formerly used as the universal adverb of 
negation, and survives in certain compounds, as never 
i—ne ever), and none (*= we one). Other combinations, 
now obsolete, will be round in the Vocabulary, as nad, 
nam, nil. See Negative, 2. 

Ne, conj. [See Ne, adv.] Nor. [06#.] Shak. 

No niggard tie no fool. Chaucer. 

Ns . . . ns, neither . . . nor. [06#.] Chaucer. 

Neal (nSf), n. See 2d Neie. Shak. 

Neal (nJH), V. t. To anneal, [i?.] Boyle. 

Neal, v.i. To bo tempered by heat. [/?.] Bacon. 
Neap (nep), n. [Cf. Nrb, Nape.] The tongue or pole 
of a cart or_other vehicle drawn by two animais. [//. S.J 
Neap (nep), a. [AS. nepflM neap flood ; cf. hnipian 
to bend, incllxu!.] Low. 

Nm|> tldM, the lowest tides of the lunar month, which 
occur m the second and fourth quarters of the moon ; — 
opposed to spring I ie.t. 

Neap, n. A neap tide. 

High spring! and dead neaps. JIakeunll, 

Neaped (nSpt), a. (Naut.) Left aground on the 
height of a spring tide, so tliat it will not float till the 
next spring tide ; — called also beneaped, 

Ne'a-poH-UUl (n5'A-pbl'I-t<m), a. [L. Neapolitanus, 
fr. Neapolis Naples, Or. NadiroAis, lit., New town.] Of 
or pertaining to Naples in Italy. — n. A native or citi- 
zen of Naples. 

Near (nSr), adtK [AS. nedr, cotnpar. of neAh nigh. 
See Nigh.] 1. At a little distance, in place, time, man- 
ner, or degree ; not remote ; nigh. 

My wife ! my triiitrc«j ! let licr not come //rar trie, .l/i/ton. 


2. Nearly; almost; well-nigh. ** Near twenty yeare 

ago.” ShaK, ‘‘A’car a fortnight ago.” Adaison, 

Near about the yearly value of the iRud. Locke. 

3. Closely ; intimately. Shak. 

Far and near, at a distance and close by ; throughout a 

whole region. — To come near to, To go near to, to want 
but little of ; to approximate to. “ Such a sum he found 
would go near to ruin him.” Addison. — Hoar tho wind 
(Naut.), close to the wind ; closehauled. 

Near (nSr), a. [Cotnpar. Nearer (-Sr) ; superi. Near- 
est.] [See Near, arfr.] 1. Not far distant In time, 
place, or degree ; not remote ; close at hand ; adjacent ; 
neighboring; nigh. “As one near death.” Shak. 

He Bcrvod great Hector, and wn# over near, 

Nut with hi« trumpet only, but hie spear. Dt'yden. 

2. Closely connected or related. 

She is thy father’s near kinswoman. Lev. xviii. 12. 

3. Close to one’s interests, affection, etc. ; touching, or 
affecting intimately ; intimate ; dear ; as, a near friend. 

4 . Close to anything followed or imitated ; not free, 
loose, or rambling ; os, a version near to the original. 

6. So as barely to avoid or pass injury or loss ; close ; 
narrow ; as, a tiear escape. 

6. Next to the driver, wlion he Is on foot; in the 
United States, on the loft of an animal or a team ; os, the 
near ox ; tho near leg. See Oj}\\ldc, under Orr, a. 

7 . Immediate; direct; close; short. “The nearest 

yrary “ Hilton. 

8. Close-flsted; parsimonious. [Obs. or Bote, Eng.] 
53 ^’' Near may properly be followed by to before the 

thmg approached ; but more frequently to is omitted, and 
the adjective or tho adverb is regarded ns a preposition. 
The same is also true of the word nig/i. 

Syn. — Nigli ; close ; adjacent ; proximate ; contig- 
uous ; present ; ready ; intimate ; familiar ; dear. 

Near, prep. Adjacent to ; close by ; not far from ; 
nigh ; as, tho ship sailed near tho land. See tho Note 
under Near, a. 

Near, r. t. [imp. & p. p. Neared (nerd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. 71. Nearing.] [See Near, m/i .] To approach ; to 
come nearer ; as, the ship tieared tho land. 

Near, v. i. To draw near ; to approacli. 

A speck, a mist, a shnpe, I wiist ! 

And still It neared, and neared. Coleridge. 

Ne-aro^ (nu-iirk'tik), a. [Aco- -f arctic.] Of or 
pertaining to a region of tlio earth’s surface including all 
of temperate and arctic North America and Greenland. 
In tlie geographical distribution of animals, this region 
is marked off as tho habitat of certain species, 
Near^hond'' (nor^hSnd''), a. & adv. Near; near at 
hand ; closely. [06#. or Scot.] Bacon. 

Near'-legged^ ^-16gd'), a. Having the feet so near 
together that they interfere in traveling. Shak, 

Nearly, adv. in a near manner ; not remotely ; 
closely ; intimately ; almost. 

Neu^neftS, n. The state or quality of being near ; — 
used in the various senses of the adjective. 

Near'elght'ed (-8H''8d), a. Seeing distinctly at short 
distances only ; shortsighted. — Near^slghVed-IieBS, n. 
See MTonc, and Myopia. 

Neat (not), n. sing, & pi. [AS. ncAti akin to OHG. 
7 toz. Icel. naut, Sw. tiot, Dan. tiod, and to AS. nedtan to 
inake use of, 0. gotiiessen, Goth, tnutnn to have a share 
in, have joy of, Lith. nanda use, .profit.] (Z 06 I.) Cat- 
tle of the genus Jios, as distinguished from horses, siieep, 
and goats; an animal of the genus Jio.f/ as, a //caFs 
tongue ; a neaPs foot. Chaucer. 

Wherein the hordafnu'n] were keeping of tliolr tieat. Spciuer. 
T}i(> steer, the heifer, and tlie calf 
Arc nil called lu'nf. Shak. 

A neat and a Biicop of his own. Tum-r. 

Neat’i-foot oil, an oil obtained by boiling the feet of neat 
cattle. It is used to render leather soft and pliable. 

Neat, a. [See Neat, n.] Of or pertaining to the ge- 
nus Bos, or to tattle of that genus ; as, neat cattle. 

Neat* a. [Cotnpar, Neater (-?r) ; sttperl. Neatest.] 
[OE. nett, F. tiet, fr. L. nitidus, fr. nitere to shine. Cf. 
Nitid, Net, a.. Natty.] 1. Free from that which soils, 
deflles, or disorders ; clean ; cleanly ; tidy. 

If you were to bcb Iiit, you would wonder what poor body it 
was that was no aurprisingly neat and clean. Law. 

2. Free from what is unbecoming, inappropriate, or 
tawdry ; simple and becoming ; pleasing with simplicity ; 
tasteful ; trim ; chaste ; as, a tieai stylo ; a tieat dress. 

3 . Free from admixture or adulteration ; good of its 
kind ; as, neat brandy. “ Our old wine neat.'^ Chapmati. 

4 . Excellent in character, skill, or performance, etc. ; 
nice ; finished ; adroit ; as, a neat design ; a neat thief. 

6. With all deductions or allow ances made ; net. [In 
this sense usually written tict. Bee Net, a., 3.] 

Heat Uns (Civil Engin.), a lino to which work is to be 
built or formed. — Hsat work, work built or formed to 
neat lines. 

Syn. — Nice ; pure ; cleanly ; tidy ; trim ; spruOe. 
’Neath (netii or nStJi), prep. & adv. An abbrevia- 
tion of Beneath. [Pocfic] 

Noatlierd^ (nStOierdO, n. A person who has the enro 
of neat cattle ; a cowherd. Dt'yden. 

NeatllOliae'' f^-hous'), n. A building for the shelter of 
neat cattle. [Obs. or JProv. Eng.] Massinger. 

Neat'l-fy (-I-fi), V. t. [Neat, a. -f -/y.] To make 
neat. [06#.] Holland. 

Neatly, adv. In a neat manner ; tidily ; tastefully. 
Neat'neas, n. The state or quality of being neat. 
Neat^eas (-rSs), n. [From neat cattle.] A woman 

who takes care of cattle. [A’.] Warner. 

Neb (n8b), n. [AS. nebb head, face ; akin to D. nc6, 
led. nef, Inmk of a bird, nose, Dan. runb beak, bill, Sw. 
ndbb, ti'n f, and prob. also to D. snch, snavel, bill, beak, 
G. Schnabel, Dan. & Sw. stiabel, and E. .map. Of. Nib, 
Snap, 8n apple.] The nose ; the snout ; the mouth ; tho 
beak of a bird ; tho bill ; a nib, as of a pen. [Also writ- 
fen w/6.] sink. 
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NebftU» (A’’. CeoJ^rnjfi), ranle. 

«■' Fin>t and Second Antenna* i m 
Mouth Organa ; h f Thoracic and Ab- 
dununal Appendage# t fl Kye \ I Stom- 
ach ; t Intaatiue < c Carapace. 


)l IVe-lKl'U-A (ot-bS'W-4), n, [NL,, of uncertain ori- 
gin.] {Zo’ol.) A. 
gonua of 8 m a 1 1 
marine G r us ta- 
co «« oonaidered 
the type of a dis- 
tinct order (iV^efco- 
loideaj or Phyllo* 
carida). 

Heb'-neb'CnSb'- 
nSiy), n. Borne as 

liABLAH. 

Neb^u-la (nSb'ft- 
U), n. ; pi. Msbu- 
LAc (-13). [L.» miat, vapor, cloud ; akin to Or. ve<^eAn, 

ve0or, cloud, mist, G. nebel mist, OHG. nebula D. nevet, 
Skr. nabhas cloud, mist. Of. Nbucl*.] 1 . {Astron.) 
{(t) A misty or oloudlike oblect in the neavens, often 
resolvable by the telescope into distinct stars. (6) A 
hypothetical quantity of luatter diffused through a very 
la^e space, and therefore having a small mean density. 

2. (Med.') (n) A white spot or a slight opacity of the 
cornea, (b) A cloudy appearance in the urine. [Ofts.J 
Neb^'lar (-ler), a. Of or pertaining to nebulae; of 
the nature of, or resembling, a nebula. 

Nebular bsrpotheiis, an hypothesis to explain the process 
of fonnatiun of the stars and planets, presented in various 
forms by Kant, Herscdiel, Laplace, and others. As framed 
l>y Laplace, it supposed the matter of the solar system to 
have existed originally in the form of avast, diffusod^ re- 
volving nebula, whicdi, gradually cooling and contracting, 
throw off, in oliedience to mechanical and physical laws, 
Buccessivo rings of matter, from which subsequontly, by 
tlie same laws, were produced the several planets, satel- 
lites, and other bodies of the system. The phrase may 
indicate any hypothesis according to which the stars or 
the bodies of the solar system have been evolved from a 
widely diffused nebulous form of matter. 

Neb'U'la^ted (-la/tSd), a. Clouded with Indistinct 
color markings, as on animal. 

Neb^n-la^on (-la'sblln), n. The condition of being 
nobulated ; also, a clouded, or ill-defined, color mark. 

Neb^ule (nBb'iil), n. [Of. F. nibule. Seo Nebula.] 
A little cloud ; a cloud. u-^6<s.] 

O light without nebule. Old Ballad. 

IlNd'bU'ld' (nfi^bpdlt'), la* LF.nMS.'} (Her.) Com- 
Neb^a-ly CnSb'fi-iy), f posed of succeasivo short 
curves supposed to resemble a cloud ; — said of a hcraltlic 
line by wlilcli an ordinary or subordinary may be bounded. 

Neb'U-U-za'tlon (nSVfi-lT-xa'slnln), n. (Med.) The 
act or proco.ss of mhulizing ; atomization. 

Neb'a-lize (nSb'fi-lIz), v. t. [See Nebula.] To reduce 
(as a liquid) to a fine spray or vapor ; to atomize. 
Neb^U'lizer (-li'zer), «. An atomizer. 

Neb'U-lOZe^ (-los^h a. Nebulous ; cloudy. Derham, 
Neb^U-los'l-ty (-loa'T-tj?), n. [L. nebulositas: cf. F. 
n^bulosiU.] 1. The state or quality of being nebulous; 
cloudiness ; haziness ; mistiness ; nebulousncss. 

Tho mhulositif ... of the mother idiom. /. Disvadi. 

2. (Astron.) Tlio faint misty appearance surrounding 
certain stars. 

Neb^U-lous (nSb'ii-llis), a. [L. nebulosua : cf. F. nebu- 
leux. See Nebula.] 1. Cloudy ; hazy ; misty. 

2. (Astron.) Of, pertaining to, or having tho appear- 
ance of, a nebula ; nebular ; cloudlike. 

—Neb'u-lous-lF, adv. — Neb^u-lous-ness, n. 

Neb'u-ly, n. (Her. & Arch.) A line or a decoration 
(vunposed of succesaivo short curves or waves supposed 
to resemble a <doud. See Ni^buli^. 

Neo^es-Ba'ri-an (uBs'fis-sS'rl-au), n. [Cf. F, necessO’- 
rien. See Necessary.] An advocate of the doctriuo of 
philosophical necessity ; a necessitarian. 

Nec^es-BaTl-an, a. Of or pertaining to nocessarianism.' 
Neo^es-sa'rl-an-isill ( Tz’m), n. The doctrine of phil- 
oaot)hlcal necessity ; necessitarianism. Huxley. 

Neo^OS-sa-ll'ly (nBs'Bs-sfi-rT-l]^), adv. In a necessary 
manner ; by necessity ; unavoidably ; indispensably. 

Noo'6B-Ba-ll-lieM, n. Tho quality of being necessary. 

, Neo'M-M-ry (nBs'Bs-sft-r]^), a. [L. necessarius, from 
necesse unavoidable, necessary ; of uncertain origin ; cf. 
F. tUcessaire.'] 1. Such as must bo ; impossible to be 
otherwise ; not to be avoided ; Inevitable. 

Death, a nectHitary end. 

Will corns when it will come. Shnk. 

2. Impossible to be otherwise, or to be dispensed with, 

without preventing the attainment of a desired result ; 
in lif'I>en.sable ; requisite ; ossoutial. “ ’T is necessary ho 
should die.” Shak. 

A certain kind of temper is necMsary to the pleasure and quiet 
of our minds. Tillotgun. 

3. Acting from necessity or compulsion ; involuntary ; 

— opposed to free ; as, whether nmn is a necessary or a 
free agent is a question much discussed. 

Neo'es-sa-ry, n. / pi. Necbssaiues (-rlz). 1. A thing 
that is necessary or inaisponsable to some purpose ; some- 
thing that one can not do without ; a requisite ; an essen- 
tial ; — used chiefly in the plural ; as, the necessaries 
of llfo. 

2. A privy ; a water-closet. 

3. pi. (Law') Such things, in respect to infants, luna- 
tics, and married women, as are requisite for support 
suitable to station. 

Ne-oetFtl-ta'rl-OIl (n&-8B8'8T-ta'rT-«n), a. Of or per- 
taining to the doctrine of philosophical necessity in re- 
gard to the origin and existence of things, especially as 
applied to the actings or choices of the will ; — opposed 
to libertarian. 

N0-0#S^Bl-ta'Xl'ail, n. One who holds to the doctrine 
of necessitarianism. 

Ne-oeB'Bi-ta'rl-an-lsm (-Tz’m). n. ‘ The doctrine of 
philosophical necessity ; tho doctrine that results follow 
l>y invariable sequence from causes, and esp. that the 
will Is not free, but that human actions and choices re- 
sult Inevitably from motives; determinism. M. Arnold. 


Ne-CeS^Bl-tatO (n^-sSs'st-tat), r. t. [I'm/). Si p. p. 
NECEssrrATxn (-tU'tBd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Necessitatino 
(-ta^tTiig).] [Cf. L. neee.s.sitahn^ p. p. of nece.ssitare, and 
F. nScessiter, See Necessity.] 1 . To make necessary 
or indispensable ; to render unavoidable. 

Slcknefis [might] ru>ce.mtafe his removal from tho court. South. 

This fact ne<x».dtatea a second line. J. reile. 
2. To reduce to tho necessity of ; to force ; to compel. 
Tho Marquis of Newcftstlo, being proBBod on both Hides, was 
neceaaitatHd to draw all hia army into York. Clarendon. 

Hd-oei^Bi-tA'tion (-tS'shiin), n. [Cf. F. nfcessiJntion.} 
The act of making necessary, or the state of being mode 
necessary ; compulsion. [5.] Abp. Bramhall. 

Ne-oes'si-tled (ui-sBt/sI-tld), a. In a state of want ; 
necessitous. [06«.] Shak. 

Ne-oez'sl-tons (ni-8B.s'8T-ttt8), a. [Cf. F. nhessiteux.'] 

1 . Very needy or indigent ; pressed with poverty. 

ycccaaitous heirs and penurious parents. Arbuthnot. 

2. Narrow ; destitute ; pinching ; pinched ; as, necessi- 
tous oircumstauces. 

— Ne-ceB^8l-totui-ly, adv. — Nd-oas'il-tonB-ness, n. 
Ne-oei'Zl'tade (-tud), n. [L. necessUudOy fr. necesse. 

See Necessary.] 1 . Necessitousness ; want, iiir M. Hale. 
2. Necessary connection or relation. 

Uetwecii kings and their people, parent* and their children, 
there i« so great a nectmitude, propriety, and intercouriie of 
nature. Jer. Taylor. 

We-oei'ai-ty (nS-sBs'rtt-ty), n. ; pi. NECBssmEs (-tlz). 
[OE. neccss^iie, F. wcccMiie, L. 7iecessUas, fr. itecesse. 
See Necessary.] 1 . Tho quality or state of bfdng neces- 
sary, unavoidable, or absolutely requisite ; inevitabloness ; 
indispensableness. 

2. The condition of being needy or necessitous ; press- 
ing need ; indigence ; want. 

Urge tho vecvaaity and state of time*. Shak. 

The cxtreuio poverty and nevesaity hia majeatj' was in. 

Clnnndmt 

3. That which is necessary ; a necessary ; a requisite ; 
something indispensable ; — often in the plural. 

TheBo Bhoiild be hour* for neccmtics^ 

Not for delights. Shak. 

What WEB once to me 
Mere matter of the fancy, now hna grown 
The vast neix.a.'tify of heart and life, 7'rnnt/fon. 

4 . That which makes an act or an event unavoidable ; 
irresistible force ; overruling power ; coni|)ulBiou, phys- 
ical or moral ; fate ; fatality. 

So spake the bond, and witli ncceaaUu, 

Tho tyrant’s ph-a, cxctiHed his devilish deeds. Milton. 
6. (Metaph.) Tho negation of freedom involuntary ac- 
tion ; the subjection of all phenomena, wliether material 
or spiritual, to inevitable causation ; necessitarianism. 

Of neceMity, by necessary consoqucuce; by compul- 
sion, or irresistible jiower ; perforce. 

Syti. — See Need. 

Neck (nBk), n. [OK. ?jccAt, AS. hnecca ; akin to D. 
nek the nape of the neck, G. narken^ OHG. nacch^ hnncch^ 
Icel. hnakki, 8w, nacke^ I)an. vutkke.) 1 . The jiart of an 
animal which connects the h«>ad and the trunk, and 
which, in man and many other animals, is more slender 
tlian the trunk. 

2. Any part of on inanimate object corresponding to 
or resembling the nock of an animal ; as : (a) The long 
slender part of a vessel, as a retort, or of a fruit, as a 
gourd, (b) A long narrow tract of laud projecting from 
the main body, or a narrow tract connecting two larger 
tracts, (e) (Mus.) Tliat part of a violin, guitar, or simi- 
lar instrument, whicli extends from tho head to tho body, 
and on which is the finger board or fret board. 

3. (Mech.) A reduction in size near the end of an ob- 
jG(',t, formed by a groove around it ; as, a neck forming 
tho journal of a shaft. 

4 . (Hot.) The point where the base of the stem of a 
plant arises from the root. 

Neck and crop, completely ; wholly ; altogether; roughly 
.and at once. [Colloq.] —Neck and neck (Itacing)^ so nearly 
equal that ono cannot be said to bo before the other ; very 
close: oven; side by side. —Neck of a capital. (Arch.) 
See Goroebin. — Neck of a cascabel (Gun.), tho part join- 
ing the knob to tho base of the breech. — Neck of a gnn, 
the small part of the piece between the chose and tho 
swell of the muzzle. — Neck of a tooth (Anat.), tho constric- 
tion between the root and the crown. — Neck or nothing 
(Fig.), at all risks. —Neck verse, (a) The vorso formerly 
read to entitle a party to the benefit of clergy, said to 
be the first verso of the fifty-first Psalm, “ Miserere mei,*' 
etc. Sir Walter Scott, (b) Hence, a verse or saying, the 
utterance of which decides one’s fate ; a shibboleth. 

These word b, •• bread and cheese.” were their neck verse, or 
shibboleth to distinguiBh them t all pronouncing ” broad and 
cause,” being prcBcntly put to death. Fuller. 

— Nock yoke, (a) A bar by which the end of the tongue of 
a wagon or carriage is sustiended from the collars of the 
harnesses, (b) A device with projecting arms for carrying 
things (oh buckets of water or sap) suspended from ono*^ 
shoulders. — On the nook of, immediately after ; following 
closely. “ Committing one sin on the neck of another.” 
W. Perkins. ™ Stiff neck, obstinacy in evil or wrong ; 
inflexible obstinacy ; contuma«'y. I know thy rebellion, 
and thy stij}' neck.^'* Dent. xxxi. 27. — To break the neck 
of, to destroy tho main force of. “What they presume 
to borrow from her sage and virtuous rules . . . breaks 
the neck of their own cause.” Milton. — To harden the 
neck, to grow obstinate ; to be more and more perverse 
and rebellious. Neh. ix. 17. — To treed on the neck of, to 
oppress ; to tyrannize over. 

Nook, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Necked (nBkt) ; p. pr. & 
vb, n. Nbckino,] (Mech.) To reduce the diameter of (an 
object) near its end, by making a groove around it ; — 
used with down ; a^ to neck down a shaft. 

Naok'ar nnP (nBk'Br nfitG. (Pot.) See Nxcker nut. 
NeokHNUUl^ (-bKndO, ^tuid which goes around 

the neck ; often, the part at the top of a garment. 

Neok'olotll^ (-klOtn^ ; 115), n. A piece of any fabric 
worn around the neck. 

Nooksd (nBkt), a. 1 . Having (such) a nock ; — chiefly 
used in composition ; as, stitl-ncrArrf. 


2. (Naut.) Cracked ; — said of a treenail. 
No^'or-clliof (nSk^r-chlf), n. [For neck kerchief.'] 
A kerchief for the neck ; — called also neck handkerchief. 
Nook'lng, n. Same as Nxckmold. 

NaokTaoe (uSkats ; 48), n. 1 . A string of beads, etc., 
or any continuous band or chain, worn around the neck 
as an ornament. 

2. (JS'aui.) A rope or chain fitted around the masthead 
to hold hanging blocks for jibs and stays. 

Naoklaoefi (-l^st), a. wearing a necklace ; marked 
as with a necklace. 

The hooded and the necklaced snake. Sir 11^ Jones. 
NeokTand (nBk^lnnd), n. A neck of land. [G5«.l 
NeokTttt (iiBk'lBi), n. A necklace. E, Arnold. 
Neck'mola^ ) (-mulvU), t). (Arch.) A small convex 
Nook^mould^ I molding surrounuing a column at 
the junction of the shaft and capital. W>aZ«. 

Nack^plate^ (-plaU), n. See Gorobi', 1 and 2. 
Nook^tlo^ ("GO, n. A scarf, band, or kerchief of silk, 
etc., posshtg around the nock or collar and tied lu front ; 
a bow of silk, etc., fastened in front of tho nock. 

Neok'wear^ (-wtP), n. A oollectivoterm for cravats, 
collars, etc. [Colloq. or trade notnr] 

Neok^wsed'' (-w5«10i n. (Hot.) (u) An American 
annual weod (Veronicu peregrinn), witli small white 
flowers and a roundish pod. (/>) The hemp ; — so called 
as furnishing ropes for hanging criminals. Dr. Prior. 

II Neo^ro-M-O'SiB (iiBk''r5^-bf-o'8Ts), n. [NL., fr. Gr. 
vexodc dead -j- way of life, fr. j3io5 life.] (Biol. 

& Med.) The death of a part by molecular disintegra- 
tion and without loss of continuity, as in the processes of 
degeneration and atrophy. V'trcAoM^. 

NeoTo-bl-Otlo (-Bt'Ik), a. (Biol. & Med.) Of or per- 
taining to necrobiosis ; os, a nccvobiotic metamorphosis. 

Ne-orol'a-try (nfi-krBl'A-try), «. [Gr. veicpov a dead 
person -f harpevnv to worship.] The worship of the 
dead ; manes worship. H. Spencer. 

Neo’ro-llte (uBk'rfs-lit), n. [Or. vexpo? a corpse -f- 
■lite.] (Min.) Same as Nbcbonxte. 

N«o^ro-10fTo (-IBj'Tk), I a. [Cf. F. n^crologique.] 
Nec^ro-log'lo-^ (-T-kal), J Of or pertaining to necrol- 
ogy ; of the nature of necrology ; relating to, or giving, 
an account of the dead, or of deaths. 

Ne-ororo-glst (n0-kr51'6-jlsl), n. One who gives an 
account of deaths. 

Ne-croFo-^ (-JSr), n.; pi. Nkorolooies (-JTz). [Gr. 
venpoi a dead person -f- -logy: cf. F. nfcrolome. Bee 
Necromancy.] An account of deaths, or of the dead; 
a register of deaths ; a collection of obituary notices. 

Neo’ro-man'oer (nBk^r6«m&n's3r), n. One who prac- 
tices necromancy ; a sorcerer : a wizard. 

NecTO-man^oy (-Sj), n. [OK. nigromannee, nigro- 
viancie, OF. nigroviance, F. n^cronuenee, nbcromancie. 
from L. nccromaniUi, Gr. veKpop-avrsia ; vexpik a dead 
body (akin to L. necarc to kill, Bkr. naf to perish, 
vanish) pavreia divination, fr. paints diviner, seer, 
akin to E. mania. 8ee Mania, and cf. Intbrnbcimb, 
Noxious. Tho old spelling is duo to confusion witli L. 
niger black. Hence tho name Hack art.] The art of 
reveallnijf future events by means of a pretended com- 
munication with the dead ; the black art ; hence, mngio 
in general ; conjuration ; enchantment. Bee Black abt. 
Thi* palace stand etii in the air, 

By necromancy placi)d there. Drayton. 

NeoTO-manTio (-rnSn^Tk), n. Conjuration. [R.] 
With oil the necramnntira of their art. Young. 
Neo^ro-man^tlo (-mfti/t.tk), | a. Of or pertaining to 
Nec'ro-man'tlo-al (-tl-kfil), I necromancy; per- 
formed by necremanf^. — NeoTO-IllJlll''tiO-al-ly, aav. 

NecTo-nlte (nBk'rft-nIt), n. [Gr. veKp6$ a dead body.] 
(.^/i>i.) Fetid feldspar, a mineral which, when struck, 
exhales a fetid odor. 

Ne-oroph^a-gan (nt^-kr5f^&-gan), o. [See Necropha- 
gous.] Eating carrion. — n. (^oef.) Any B)ieo{es 

of a tribe (Mccrophaga) of beetles which, in the larval 
state, feed on carrion ; a burying beetle. 

Ne-cropb'a-goua (-gOs), a. [Gr. 
i'eKpo<f>dyoi eating corpses ; vexpoc a 
dead body -f- Aayelv to eat : cf. F. 
ntcrophage.] (Zo'ol.) Of or pertain- 
ing to the Necrophaga ; eating car- 
rion. See Nbcbophaoan. 

NecTO-phoT)l-a (uBk'rft-fB'bT-A), n. 

[NL._, fr. Gr. vsKp6% a dead body -j 
^ofielv to fear.] An exaggerated fear 
of death or horror of dead bodies. 

NaoTO-pkore (nBk'rft-f5r), n. [Gr. , av 

yexpiJ? a dead body -f- ^ipeiv to bear.] aejmU 

(Zo'ol.) Anyone of numerous species tor). Nat. ilze. 
of beetles of tho genus Neerophorus 
and allied genera ; — called also burying beetle, carrion 
beetle, sexton beetle. 

Ne-oroj^o-lls (n&-krBp'6-lTs), n. / pi. Necropolises 
(-B z). [I^., fr. Gr. vexpoirohic ; vexpds a dead body, 

adj,, dead -f- irdAif city.] A city of the dead ; a name 
given by the ancients to their cemeteries, and sometimes 
applied to modem burial places ; a graveyard. 

Neo'rop-ty (nBk'rBi>-fty), n. [Gr. v«Kp6c a dead body 
4- sight: cf. F. n^.cropsie.] (Med.) A post-mortem 
examination or inspection ; an autopsy. Bee Autopsy. 
Neo^ro-soop^lo (nBk'rft-skBp'Tk), I a. [Or; vexpde a 
Neo^ro-SOOp'lCMd (-T-kol), f dead body -f 

-scope.] Of or relating to j^st-mortem examinations. 

Ne-orose' (nS-kTSsO, v. t. & i. (Med,) To affect with 
necrosis ; to undergo necrosis. Quain. 

Ne-orosed' (ni-kr5st'), a. (Med.) Affected by ne- 
crosis ; dead ; as, a necrosed bone. Dunglison. 

II Ne-oro'lis (iift-krS'sIs), n. [NL., fr. Gr. i/rfxpwcriv, 
fr. vsKpovv to mnko dead, to mortify, pexpdv a dead body.] 
1 . (Med.) Mortification or gangrene ; especially, gan- 
grene of bone, or the deatli of a bone or portion of a 
bone in mass, as opposed to its de.ath by moleculsr disin- 
tegration. See Caries. 
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2. {BoL) A diHoase of trees, in which the branches 
ffradually dry up from the bark to the center. 

Ho-GTOt^lo (nft-krOt^k), «. (Med.) Affected with ne- 
crosis; as, necrotic tissue ; cliaracterised by, or produ- 
cing, necrosis ; as, a necrotic process. 

IfOO^ (nfik'tgr), w. [L., fr. Or. v^Krap.! 1. (Myth. 
& Poetic) The drink of the gods (as ambrosia was their 
food): hence, any delicious or inspiring beverage. ^ 
2. (Boi.) A sweetish secretion of blossoms from which 
bees make honey. 

If 90 -ta^e-al (ngk-ta'rS-ol), a. 1. Neotareous. 

2. (Bot.) Of or pertaining to a nectary. 

Noo-ta^ra-an ('^n), a. [L. nectareus : cf. F. necta- 
rSen.^ Resembling nectar ; very sweet and pleasant. 
^'Nectarean juice.’’ Talfourd. 

IVec'tared (nBk'tSrd), a. Imbued with nectar ; min- 
gled with nectar ; abounding with nectar. Milton. 

Neo-ta're-ona (nBk-tS'rS-tiH), a. Of, pertaining to, 
containing, or resembling nectar; sweet as neotar; de- 
licious ; ucctnreon. Pope. — N00-ta'r6^tlS-l7t adv. 
— Ifec-ta^ro-oua-naM, n. 

Noc-ta'ri-al (*rl-al), a. Of or pertaining to the nec- 
ta^ of a plant. 

Ifoo'ta-riedi (nBk'ta-rtd), a. Having a nectary. 
Nao^tar-il'ar-oaa (nBk^ter Tf'Sr-lls), n. [L. nectar 
nectar ~/eroue : cf. F. nectori/?ire.] (Boi.) Secreting 
nectar ; — said of blossoms or their parts. 

Hac'tar-lna (nBk'tSr-Tn), a. Nectareous. [/J.] Milton. 
lfe</tar-ine, n. [Of. F. nectarine. Bee fiEOXAR.] 
(Bot.) A smooth-skinned variety of i)eacli. 

Spanish nsotarine, the plumliko fruit of the West Indian 
tree Chrysobalnmut Jcaro : — aim called coma jilum. It 
is made into a sweet conserve which is largely exported i 
from Cuba. j 

Nso'tar-lze (-is), <’• t. [imp. Sr p. p. Nkctarized 
(-fzd) ; p. pr. Sl vb. n. Nkctakizino (-i'zlng).] To mingle 
or infuse with nectar ; to swRctcii. [06 j.J Cockeratn. 
IfeO'^tar-OUS (-As). «. Nectareous. Milton. 

Ifeo'ta-ry (-tA-ry), n. ; pi. Nectaries (-riz). [From 
Nectar : cf. F. nectaire.'\ (Bot.) Tlmt part of a blossom 
which secretes nectar, usually the base of the corolla or 
js^tals ; also, the spur of such dowers as the larkspur and 
<!Olumbiue, whether nectariferous or not. See the llla»- 
tration of Nastuktitim. 

II NeC''tO-oa'lyz (nBk^tft-kS'lIks), n. ; pi. Nbctocal- 
TCKS (-klll'I-sSz). [NL., fr. Gr. lojsrdc swim- 
ming -f- a calyx.] (Zd6L) (a) The 

swimming bell or umbrella of a jellyfish or 
medusa, (b) One of the zooids of certain 
Riphoiiophora, having somewhat the form, 
and the essential structure, of the bell of a 
jellyfish, and acting as a swimming organ, 
lleo'to-aao I (nSk'tft-sSk), n. [Or. vy)Kr6e 
Hao'to-aaok l swimming 4* K. sac, socA:.] 

(Zoiil.) The cavity of a noctocalyx. 

Neo'to-atani (-stSm), n. [Gr. vTj#fT<5c 
swimming -j- E* (Zodl.) That por- 

tion of the axis which bears the nectocalyces , 
in the Siphonophora. 

Ifadi^dar (nBdMBr), n. [See Adder.] 

(ZooL) An adder. [_Obs. or Prov. Emj.^ 

Chaucer. 

Had'dr ('dy)i «. ; pi- Neddies (-diz). 

(Zodl.) A pot name for a donkey. 

II Hee (nt)^ p. p.sfem. [F., fr. L. nata^ 
fern, of natuSf p. p. of nasci to be born. Bee 
Nation.] Born ; — a term sometimes used 
in introducing the name of the family to Nectocalrccs 
which a married woman belongs by birth ; I' 

aSjJIadame de Stael, n<^cNecker. naia En' 

Need (nSd), n. [OE. need, neod, node. Urged. b 
AS. ne&d, ngd; akin to D. nood, G. not, Float of 
noth, Icel. nnuffr, Sw. & Dan. nod, Goth. 
naups.) 1. A state that requires supply or 
relief ; pressing occasion for somethmg ; 
necessity ; urgent want. 

And the city had no need of the sun. Per. xxi. 23. 

I have no neerf to beg. 

Be governed by your need/, not by your fancy. Jer. Taylor. 

2. Want of the means of subsistence ; pover^ ; indi- 
gence ; destitution. Chaucer. 

Famine ia in thy cheokM \ 

Need and oppren«ioii Htarveth in lluiie eyes. Shak, 

3. That which is needful ; anything necessary to be 
done; (pi.) necessary things ; business. [O/j.t.] Chaucer. 

4. Situation of need ; peril ; danger. [G6 j». j Chaucer. 
Syn. — Exigency ; emergency ; strait ; extremity ; ne- 
cessity ; distress ; destitution ; poverty ; indigence ; 
want ; penury. ™ Need, NECEsamr. Necessity is stronger 
than ne-ed ; it idaces us under jmsitive compulsion, 
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are frequently under the necessity of going witliout that 
of which we stand very greatly in need. It is so also with 
the corresponding adjectives ; nedse^itous circumatam-es 
imply the direct pressure of suffering; needy circum- 
ataboes, the want of aid or relief. 

Reed (uBd), V. t. [t ?np. & p. p. Needed ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Needing.^ [Bee Need, n. Cf. AS. npdan to force, 
Goth, naupjan.] To be in want of ; to have cause or 
occasion for ; to lack ; to require, as supply or relief, 
other creatures all day long 

Rove idle, unemployed, and lees need rest. Milton. 

With another verb, need is used like an auxiliary, 
genendly in a negative sentence expressing requirement 
or obligation, mid in this use it undergoes no change of 
termination in the third person singular of the present 
tense. “And the lender need not fear ho shall be in- 
jured.” Anacharsis {Trans.). 

Heed, V. i. To be wanted ; to be necessary. Chaucer. 

When we have done it, we have donesall that is m our power, 
and all that need/. Locke. 

Need, adv. Of necessity. See Needs. [Ofcs.] Chances'. 

Needier (-Sr), n. One who needs anything. Shak. 

Need^fnl (-fyl), a. 1. Full of need ; in need or want ; 
needy ; distressing. [i4rcAatc] Chaucer. 

The needful time of trouble. Bk. of Com. Prayer. 


[ 2- Necessary for supply or relief ; requisite. 

All things needful for defense abound. Dryden. 
— Need W-ly, adv. — • Need'fnl-neM, n. 

Need'l-ly (uBd'I-lj^), [From Needy.] In a needy 
condition or manner ; necessarily. Chaucer. 

Needl-nMM, n. The state or quality of being needy ; 
want ; poverty ; indigence. 

Nee'dle (nB'd’l), n. [OE. nedle, AS. nmdl ; akin to 

D. neald, 08. nadla, G. nadel, OHG. nddal, nadala, 
Icel. nal, Sw. ndl, Dan. naal, and also to G. ndhen to 
sew, OHO. najan, L. nere to spin, Gr. v4tiv, and perh. to 

E. snare : cf. Gael. & Ir. snnthad needle, Gael, snaih 

thread, G. schnur string, cord.] 1, A small instrument 
of steel, sharply pointed at one end, with an eye to re- 
ceive a thread, — used in sewing. Chaucer. 

In some needles (as for sewing machines) the eye 
is at tiie pointed end, but in ordinary needles It ia at the 
blunt end. 

2. See Magnetic needle, under Haonbtio. 

3. A slender rQ<l or wire used in knitting ; a knitting 
needle ; also, a hooked instrument which carries the 
thread or twine, and by means of which knots or loops are 
formed in the process of netting, knitting, or crocheting. 

4. (Bot.) One of the needle-shaped secondary leaves 
of phie trees. Bee Pinus. 

6. Any slender, pointed object, like a needle, as a point- 
ed cryst^, a sharp pinnacle of roc^k, an obelisk, etc. 

Dipping nssdls. See imder DirriNO. — Needle bar, the 
reciprocating bar to which the needle of a sewing ma- 
chine is attached. — Needle beam {Arch.), in shorine, the 
horizontal cross timber wliich goes through the wall or a 
pier, and upon which the weight of the wall rests, when 
a building is shored up to allow of alterations in the lower 
part. —Needle furze (Bot.), a prickly leguminous plant 
of Western Europe ; the petty whin (Genisin Anolica). — i 
Needle gun, a firearm loaded at the breech with a cartridge | 
carrying its own fulminate, which is exploded by driving 
a slender needle, or pin, into it. — Needle loom ( WeaxnnQ), 


I'lnf (uSz'Iug), n. Sneezing. lObs.) ‘‘By his 
neesin os a Tignt doth shine.” Job xll. 18. 

II No^ ez'd-At (n9^ Bk8'$4t). [L. ne exeat regno Jet 
him not go out of the ki^dom.] (Law) A writ to 


a loom in which the weft thread is carried through the 
‘ ed by a long eye-pointed needle instead of by a shuttle. 
Noodle oro (A//n.), acicular bismuth ; a sulphide of bis- 


iiiutli, load, aud copper occurring in acicular crystals ; 
called also o/A-mi/c. — Needle ehell (Zny>l.),Q. sea urchin. 

— Needle ipar {Min ), aragonite. Needle telegraph, a tel- 
egraph in which the signals are given by the defiections 
of a magnetic noodle to the right or to the left of a cer- 
tain position. — Sea needle {Zo'oL), the g.arfish. 

Nee'dlo, V. t. To form in the sliapc of a needle ; as, 
to needle crystals. 

Neo'^dle, V. i. To form needles ; to crystallize in the 
form of needles. 

Nee^dle-bOOk^ (-bdbkO, n- A book-sliaped neodlecase, 
having leaves of cloth into which the necalcs are stuck. 

Nse^fUe-oase^ (-kSs^), n. A case to keep needles. 

Nee^file-ihsh^ (-iTslF), n. (ZoU.) (a) The European 
great pipefish (Siphostoma, or Syngnathus, acus ) ; — 
called also carl, and tangleji,sh. (h) The garfish. 

Nee^file-lul (-fyl), n.; pi. Needlefulb (-f^ilz). As 
much thread as is used in a needle at one time. 

Nee'file-poinVed (-puint^Bd), a. Tolnted as needles. 

Nee'dler (u5Ml8r), n. One who makes or uses nee- 
dles ; also, a dealer in needles. Piers Plowman. 

NeedleM (nBd'lBs), a. 1. Having no need. [G^^.] 
Weeping into the needless stream. Shak. 

2. Not wanted ; unnecessary ; not requisite ; as, need- 
less labor ; needless expenses. 

3. Without sufficient causts groundless; causeless. 

” Needless jealousy.” Shak. 

— Needaess-ly, adv. — Need^loss-ness, n. 

Nee'dlo-Stono' (nS'd’l-stou'), w. (Min.) Natrolite; — 

called also needle zeolite. 

Noe'dle-wom^an (-wdbm'rtn), n. ; pi. Needlewomen 
(- wlm^Bn). A woman who does needlework ; a seamstress. 

Nee'eUe-WOrk' (-wfirk'), n. 1. Work executed with 
a needle ; sewed work ; sewing ; embroidery ; also, the 
business of a seamstress. 

2. The combination of timber and plaster making the 
outside framework of some liousos. 

Nee^dly (nB'diy), a. Like a needle or needles ; as, a 
needly thorn ; a needly beard. Ji. D. BlacJcmore. 

NoM'ly (ned'iy), adv. [AS. nydlice. Boo Need.] 
Necessarily; of necessity. lObs.) Shak. 

Nead'mont (-ment), n. Something needed or wanted. 
pi. Outfit; necessary luggage. [Archaic'] Spenser. 

Carrying each hl» needments. Wordsworth. 

Noedfl (iiBdz), adv. [Orig. gen. of need, used os nn 
adverb. Cf. -wards.] Of necessity ; necessarily ; indis- 
l>en8ably ; — often with must, and equivalent to of need. 

A man must needs love monger hlz head. Chuinrr. 

And he must needs go through Samaria. John iv. 4. 
He would needs know the cause of his repulse. Sir J. Davies. 

Neods'OOEt' (-ik6nV),adv. Of necessity. [06z.] Chaucer. 

Neefilly, adv. Of necessity. [Gfts.] Drayton. 

NtOd'y (uBd'y), a. [Cnmpor. Needier (-T-5r); su- 
perl. Neediest.] 1. DiKtrcssed by w'siit of the means 
of living ; very poor ; indigent ; necessitous. 

Thou shalt open thy bond wide unto thy brother, to thy 
poor, and to thy xteedy in thy land. J!>txit. xv. 11. 

Spare the blushes of needy merit. Dr. T. Dwiyht. 

2. Necessary ; requisite. [G&^.J 

Corn to make your needy bread. Shak. 

Neeld (neld), 1 n. [.jee Needle.] A needle. [Ohs.] 
Neele (nel), J Shak. 

NeeFglUlll (-gjv), n. (Zool.) See Nywhau. 
Neem'.tree^ (nSm' trS')* [Hind, ttim,] (Bot.) An 
Asiatic name for Melia Azadirachta, and M, Azedarach, 
See Margosa. 

Neer (nSr), adv. & a. Nearer. [Gfts.] Chaucer. 

Ne'er (nSr or nfir), adv. A contraction of Never. 

Neeee (uBz), V. i. [imn. & p. p. Neebbd InBzd) ; p. 
w. & vb. n. Nkbhing.] [OB. Twsen ; akin to D. niezen, 
G. niesen, Icel. hnjOsa.] To sneeze. [Obs.] [Written 
also neeze.] 


purposes c- , „ ^ 

courts of equity, resorted to lor the purpose of obtaining 
bail, or security to abide a decree. Kent, 

Net (nBf ; F. nSf), n. [F. See Nave.] The nave of 
E church. [Obs.] Addison, 

Ne'faynd (uBTImd), ) a. [L. ne/andus not to 

N^fan'douB (nS-fto'dlls), j bo spoken ; ne not -f/avf 
to speak.] Unfit to speak of ; unmentionable ; impious ; 
execrable. [G6 j.] *^Nefana abominations.” Sheldoti. 
‘* Nefaruious high treason. ” Cotton Mather. 

Ne-lali-OUS (n^-fS'rl-Hs), a. [L. nefarius, fr. nefas 
crime, wrong ; ne not fas divine law ; akin to fari to 
speak. See No, adv., and Fate.] Wicked in tlie ex- 
treme ; abominable ; iniquitous ; atrociously villainous ; 
execrable ; detestably vile. 

.Syn. — Iniquitous ; detestable ; horrible ; heinous ; 
atrocious ; inf^ous ; impious. See Iniquitoub. 

— Ne-fa'rl-ous-^, adv. Ne-la'rl-ou8-neBB, n. 

II Ne^fasch (na'f&sh), n. (Zodl.) Any fish of the genus 
Distichodus. Several largo species Inhabit the Nile. 
Ne'fast (nB'f&st), a. [L. nejashis.] Wicked. [JR.] 
No-gallon (nS-gS'shfin), n. [L. ucgaiio, fr. negare 
to say no, to deny ; ne not -f the root of aio I say ; cf. 
Gr. ripi, Skr. ah to say : cf. F. negation. Bee No, adv., 
and cf. Adage, Dent, Renegade.] 1. The act of deny- 
ing ; assertion of the nonreality t)r untruthfulness of any- 
tliiijg; declaration that something is not, or has not been, 
or will not be ; denial ; — the opposite of aj^lrmation. 

Our aBscrtiotis rind neyationa should bv yen and nny. Boyers. 
2. (Logic) Description or definition by denial, exclu- 
sion, or exception ; statement of what a thing is not, or 
has not, from which may be inferred wbat It is or has. 

Neg'a-tive (nBg'&-tTv), a. [F. nhjatif, L. negathms, 
fr. negare to deny. See Negation.] 1. Denying ; im- 
plying, containing, or asBcrting rlenial, negation or re- 
fusal ; returning the answer no to nu Inquiiy or request ; 
refusing assent ; as, a negative answer ; a negative opin- 
ion ; — opposed to ajfirrnafive. 

If thou wilt confess, 

Or else be impudently nryatire. Shak. 

Denying me any power of a neyutire voice. JRikon Bnsilike. 
Something between an affirmative bow and a neyative elmko. 

Dickens. 

2. Not positive ; without affirmative statement or 
demonstration ; indirect ; consisting in the absence of 
something ; privative ; as, a negative argument ; a nega- 
tive morality ; negative critlrdsm. 

There is another way of denying Christ, . . . which Is nega- 
tive, when wc do not acknowledge and confess him. South. 

3. (Logic) Asserting absence of connection between a 
subject aiid a predicate ; as, a negative proposition. 

4. (Photog.) Of or pertaining to a picture upon gloss 
or other material, in which the lights and sliaaes of the 
original, aud the relations of right and left, are reversed. 

6. (Chem.) Metalloidal; nonmetallic; — eontrasUtd 
with positive or basic : as, the iiitro group is negative. 

This word, derived from eleeiro-neaative, is now 
commonly used in a more general sense, when acidifer- 
ous is the intended signification. 

Negative crystal, (a) A cavity in a mineral mass, hav- 
ing the form of a crystal, (b) A crystal which has the 
power of negative double refraction.' Bee Refraction. — 
Nentive electricity (Bier.), tlie kind of ehu'trlcity whii’h 
is developed uixui resin or ebonite wJjen rubbed, or w'hich 
appears at that polo of a voltaic battery which is con- 
nected with the plato most attacked by the exciting 
liquid ; — formerly called resinous electrinty. Opposed 
to 2 )ositive electi'icitu. F'omierly, according to Franklin’s 
theory of a single electric ftuid, negative electricity was 
supposed to be electricity in a degree laslow saturation, 
or the natural amount for a given body. Bee Klec^tric- 
mr. — Negatlv# eyepiece. ( 0j4. ) See under Byepieoe. — 
Negative qnantl^ (Alg.), a quantity preceded by the neg- 
ative sign, or which stands in the relation indicated iiy 
this sign to some other quantity. Bee Negalive. sign (be- 
low). — Negative rotation, right-handed rotation. See 
Right-handed, 3. — Negative sign, the sign — , or minus 
(opposed in signification to +, or ]jIu.s). indicating that 
tho quantity to whicli it ia prefixed is to be subtracted 
from tho preceding ipiantity, or is to be reckoned from 
zero or cipher in the opposite direction to that of quanti- 
ties having the sign plus either expressed or understood : 
thus, in a — b, b is to be sulitracted from a, or regarded 
as opposite to it in value ; and —10'" on a ihermometer 
means 10^ below the zero oi the scale. 

Neg^a-tlve, n. [Cf. F. negative.] 1. A proposition 
by which something is denied or forbidden ; a conception 
or term formed by prefixing the negative particle to one 
wldch Is positive ; an opposite or contr^ctory term or 
conception. 

This IB a known rule in divinity, that there Is no command that 
runs in negatives but couchei under it a poeitive duty. South. 
2. A word used in denial or refusal ; as, not, no. 

In Old English two or more negatives were often 
joined together for the sake of emphasis, whereas now 
such expressions are considered ungrammatical, being 
chiefly heard in Illiterate speech. A double negative is 
now sometimes used as nearly or quite equivalent to an 
affirmative. 

No wine ne dmnk she, neither white nor red. Chaucer. 


These eyes that never did nor never shall 
So much as frown on you. 

The refusal or witliholding of assent ; veto. 


Shak. 


If a king without hla kingdom be, in a civil sense, nothing, 
then . . . nis negative is as g(K>d as nothing. Milton. 

4 . That aide of a question which denies or refuses, or 
which is taken by an opposing or den}ring party ; the 
relation or position of denial or opposition ; as, the ques- 
tion was decided in the negative. 

6. (Photog.) A picture upon glass or other material, 
in which the light portions of the original are represented 
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is some opaque material (ueuallj reduced allver). and 
the dark poruonc by the uncovered and tranaparent or 
•emltraneparent ground of the picture. 

tar* A negative ie chiefly uaed for producing photo> 
graphs by means of the sun’s light paasi^ Utrough it 
ana acting upon senaithied paper, wua producing on the 
paper a posluve picture. 

6. (Elect.) The negative plate of a voltaic cr electro- 
lytic cell. 

Vagatlva pregnant (Latv)^ a negation which imidles an 
affirmation. 

Kera-ttvt (ngg'A-ttv), v. /. limp, A P. p. Nsoaiivsd 
(-tlv^ ; p . pr . & vb. n. Nboativino.] 1. To prove un- 
real or untrue ; to diaprove. 

The omi«i<i)on or Infrequency of such recitals does not neoa- 
fire the existence of TOiraolcs. * 

2. To reject by vote ; to refuse to enact or sanction ; 
as, the Senate negatived the bill. 

3. To neutralize the force of ; to counteract. 

Jfag'a-tlve-ly, adv. 1. In a negative manner ; with 

or by denial. He answered negatively. ’ * B oyle. 

2. In the form of speech implying the absence of 
something ; — opposed to positively. 

1 shall show what this image of God in man Is. neooftWf/, by 
showing wherein it does not consist, and positively, by show i mu; 
wherein it does consist. Aou/A. 

Negatively charged or eleotrlfled {Elec.\ having a charge 
of the kind of electricity called negative. 

Nog^a-tlve-noM, I n. The quality or state of 

Heg'a-tlv'l-ty (-tlvOr-ty), ) being negative. 

Ifeg'a-to-ry («Sg'4-t6-ry), a. [L. negatorius : cf. P. 

' ire.) Expressing denial ; belonging to nation; 


nigatoire. 

negative. 


Carlyle. 


II Noal-noth (nSgOf-nSth), n. pi. [Heb. nlfylndth.) 
{Script?) Stringed instruments. Dr. W. Smith. 

To the chief musician on Neginoih. P». iv. {headino). 

Heg-leot' (n8g-15kt0, V. t. limp. & p. p. NKaLKOTKD ; 
p. vr. & vb. n. NEOLaoTiNa.j [L. neglectus. p. p. of 
negtegere {negligere) to disregard, neglect, the literal 
sense prob. being, not to pick up ; nec not, nor (fr. ne not 
-j- -qucy a particle akin to Goth. -A, -mA, and prob. to E. 
tvho ; cf. Goth, nih nor) -j- L* Icj/ere to pick up, gather. 
Bee No, adv.. Legend, Who.] 1. Not to attend to with 
due care or attention ; to forbear one’s duty in regard to ; 
to suffer to pass unimproved, unheeded, imdone, etc. ; 
to omit ; to disregard ; to slight ; as, to neglect duty or 
business ; to neglect to pay debts. 

1 hops 

My absence doth neglect no irreat designs. Shak. 
This, my long suffering and my day of grace, 

Those who neglect and scorn slmll never taste. Milton. 

2. To omit to notice ; to forbear to treat with attention 
or respect ; to alight ; as, to neglect strangers. 

Syn. - To slight ; overlook ; omit ; disregard ; dises* 
teem ; oontenm. Bee Blight. 

Neg-lecV, n. [L. neglectu.^. Bee Neoleot, v.] 

1. Omission of proper attention ; avoidance or disre- 
gard of duty, from heedlessuess, indifference, or willful- 
ness ; failure to do, use, or Iteed anything ; culpable dis- 
regard ; as, neglect of business, of iiealth, of economy. 

To tell thee sadly, shepherd, without blame. 

Or our neule<H, wo lost her as we came. Milton. 

2. Omission of attention or civilities ; slight ; as, neg- 
lect of strangers. 

3. Habitual carelessness ; negligence. 

Age bj^ds neglect in all. Denham. 

4. The state of being disregarded, slighted, or neg- 
lected. 

Rescue my poor remains from vile neglect. Prior. 

Syn. — Negligence ; inattention ; disregard ; dises- 
teem ; remissneas ; indifference. Bee Nboligenob. 

Neg-leot'ed-llEMI, n. The state of being neglected. 

llag-lect'er (-Sr), n. One who neglects. South. 

Rog-leot'lul (-fyl), a. Pull of u^loct ; heedless ; 
careless ; negligent ; inattentive ; indifferent. Dope. 

A cold and neglectful countenance. Locke. 

Though the Romans had no great genius for trade, yet they 
were not entirely neglec^il of it. Arbuthnot. 

— Reg-leotWly, adv. — ireg-leot'ful -neu, n. 

Reg-leot^g-ly, adit. Car^essly ; heedlessly. Shak. 

R6|(-leo^on (-Ifik'shlln), n. [L. neglecHo.) The state 
of bemg negligent ; negligence. {_Obs.] Shak. 

Meg-lect'ive (-ISkt'Iv), a. Noglectfiil. [J?.] “JVey- 
lective of their own children.” Fuller. 

NarU'gae' (nSgai-zhS'; P. nft'glft'zUt'), n. [F. ne- 
gligSy fr. nkgliger to neglect. L. ne^igere. Bee Neglect.] | 
An easy, unceremonious attire ; undress ; also, a kind of 
easy robe or dressW gown worn by women. 

Ragll-ganoa (nognT-jens), n. [F. nSgligencCy L, neg- 
Ugentla.^ 1. The quality or state of being negligent ; 
lack of due diligence or care ; omission of duty ; habitual 
neglect; heedlessness. 

2. An act or instance of negligence or carelessness. 

Remarking his bsautlcs, ... I must also point out his negli- 
gences and defects. Jilair. 

3. (Law) The omission of the care usual under the 
circumstanoes, being convertible with the Roman culpa. 
A specialist is bound to higher skiU and diligence in his 
spf»malty than one who is not a specialist, and liability 
lor negligence varies accordingly. 

OoEtrlbElory nsgUgsaet. Bee under CoNTRXBTrroBT. 

Syn. — Neglect ; inattention ; heedlessness ; disregard ; 
slight. —N bolioenoe, Neoleot. These two words are 
freely interclianged in our older writers : but a distinc- 
tion has gradually sprung up between them. As now 
generally used, neghgence is the habit, and neglect the 
act, of leaving things undone or unattended to. We are 
negligent as a general trait of character ; we are guilty of 
neglect in particular cases, or in reference to individuals 
who had a right to our attentions. 

H^gQl-gent (-Jent), a. [P. nigtigent^ L. negUgens, 
p. pr. of negligere. Neglect.] Apt to neglect ; cus- 
tomarily neglectful ; characterised by negligence ; care- 


less: heedless; culpably careless; showing lack of at- 
tention ; as, disposed in negligent order. ” Be thou neg- 
ligent of fame.’’ Sw0. 

He that thinks ho can afford to b« negligent is not far from 
being poor. JtambUr. 

Syn. 7 ” Careless ; heedless ; neglectful : regardless ; 
thoughtless ; indifferent ; iuattentive ; remiss. 

RdfUrgMIt-ly (nSg^T-jent-iy), adv. In a negligent 


ttset filnite, r^de, ftp, Urn; tfiidy litbt} out, oil 


Rerii-ti'bla (-jl-b»l), o. [Cf. P. nigligible. nkgligea- 
bfe.] That may be neglected, disregarded, or left out of 
consideration. 

Within very negligible limit* of error. Sir J. Ilersehel 

Hd-ffOOe' (ni-gos' ; P. nt'gis'), n. [F. nSgoce. See 
Negotiate.] Business; occupation. [OAe.] Bentley. 

HoKtytl-a-bU'i-ty (n«-g5'shT-4-bTl'T-ty or -shA-bll'-), 
n. [Of. P. nigociahililL] The quality of being nego- 
tiable or transferable by indorsement. 

lle-p:</ti-a-ble (nS-gff'shT-A-b’l or -sh4-b’l), a. [Cf. F. 
nSgoeiable. Bee Negotiate.] Capable of being negoti- 
ated ; transferable by assignment or indorsement to an- 
other person ; as, a negotiable note or bill of exchange. 

Nesotlable paper, any commercial paper transferable 
by sale or delivery and indorsement, as bills of exchange, 
drafts, cliecks, and promissory notes. 

Re-ffO'ti-ailt (-shT-ont or -shant), w. [L. negoiians, 
prop. p. pr. of negotiari: cf. F. nigociunt.] A negotia- 
tor. [.K.] Sir W. Raleigh. 

Ne-gO'U-AtO (-sht-St), V. t. [L. negoHntus, p. p. of 
negotiari. fr. vegotium business ; nec not -}- otium lei- 
sure. Cf. Neglect.] 1. To transact business ; to carry 
on trade. Hammond. 

2. To treat with another respecting purchase and sale 
or some business affair ; to bargain or trade ; as, to nego- 
tiate with a man for the purchi^ of goods or a farm. 

3. To hold intercourse respecting a treaty, league, or 
convention ; to treat with, respecting peace or commerce ; 
to conduct communications or conferences. 

He that negotiaten between God and man 

la G od ' a ambaaaador. Ont'per. 

4. To Intrigue ; to scheme. [Obs.) Bacon. 

Re-go'tl-ate, v. t. [imp. Ap.p. Negotiated (-S'tSd) ; 

p. pr. vb. n. Negotiating (-a'ting).] 1. To carry on 
negotiations concerning; to procure or arrange for by 
negotiation ; os, to negotiate peace, or an exchange. 

Conatantlnople had negotiated in the Ulea of the Arch^ologo 
. . . the moat indiapeuaable auppliea. Gibbon. 

2. To transfer for a valuable consideration under ruhjs 
of commercial law ; to sell ; to pass. 

The uotea were not negotiated to them in the uaual course of 
buainoBH or trade. Ken t , 

Ne-g0''tl-a'tl01l (-shT-S'shlln), n. [L. negotiatio : cf. 
F. nSgociation.] 1. The act or process of negotiating ; 
a treating with another respecting sale or purclioso, etc. 

2. Hence, mercantile business ; trading. [06«.] 

Who had lost, with these prire*, forty thousand pound*, after 

twenty yeiira’ tu‘gotiation in the Last Indies. Lvtlyn. 

3. The transaction of business between nations ; the 
mutual intercourse of governments by diplomatic agents, 
in making treaties, composing differences, etc. ; as, the 
negotiations at Ghent. 

An important negotiation with foreign powers. Mncaulny. 

Re-go'tl-a^tor (n$-g5'sliI-S't8r), n. [L. : cf. F. ni^o- 
ciateur.] One who negotiates ; a person who treats with 
others, either as principal or agent, in respect to pur- 
chase and sale, or public compacts. 

Ne-go'tl-a-to-ry (-shl-A-tJ-ry or -shA-tfi-ry), a. Of or 
pertaining to negotiation. 

Re-gO^u-a^trlk (-slil-a'trlks), n. [L.] A woman who 
negotiates. Miss Edgeworth. 

n»-g0^ti*Oll-ty (•5s'T-ty), n. [L. negotiositas.'] The 
state of being busy ; multitude of business. 

Ne-gO^tiOUS (-shtts), a. [L. negotivsus.) Very busy ; 
attentive to business ; active. [/?.] 1). Rogers. 

Ne-gO'tlcnUkneMi n. The state of being busily occu- 
pied ; activity. [/?.] D. Rogers. 

Ife^greM (ne'grS^, n. / pi. Negresses (-8z). [Cf. P. 
nSgresse^ fern, of nigre a negro. Bee Negro. J A black 
woman ; a female negro. 

il Ro-grl^ta (u4-grS^t4), n. [Sp., blackish, fern, of ne- 
gHiOy dim. of negro black.] (Zool.\ A blackish flsh (Hy- 
poplectrus nigricans)y of the Sea-Dass family. It is a 
native of tl»e West Indies and Florida. 

Ne-grltnc (n^-grlt'Tk), a. Of or pertaining to ne- 
groes ; composed of negroes. Keary. 

Ne-nl'tOS (n#-grl't3z), n. pi. ; .ring. Negrito (-tft). 
[Sp., dim. of negro black.] (Ethnol.) A degraded Papuan 
race, inhabiting Luzon and some of the other East In- 
dian Islands, They resemble negroes, but are smaller iu 
size. They are mostly nomads. 

lle'gro (n8'gt6}, n. ; jpl. Negroes (-grC*). [^. or Pg. 
neoro, fr. negro black, L. niger; perh. akin to K. night.) 
A black man ; especiidly, one of a race of black or very 
dark persons who inhabit the greater part of tropical 
Africa, and ore distinguished by crispea or curly hair, 
flat noses, and thick protruding lips ; also, any black per- 
son of unmixed African blood, wherever found. 

Nb'gro, a. Of or pertaining to negroes ; black. 

Negro bug (ZoHl.). a minute black bug common on the 
rasp^rry and blackberry. It produces a very disagree- 
able flavor.— Negro com, the Indian millet or durra ; ~ so 
called in the West Indies. See Hubba. McElrath. — Ne- 
gro fly {Zo()l.)y a black dipterous fly (Psila rosm) which, 
m the larval state, is injurious to carrots ; — called also 
carrot fly.— Negro head (Com.). Cavendish tobacco. [Cttni] 
McElrath. — Negro monkey (Zo’dl.). the moor monkey. 

Hd'grold (nS'groid), a. [Negro -f- -oid.) 1. Charac- 
teristic of the negro. 

2. Resembling the negro or negroes ; of or pertaining 
to those who resemble the negro. 

Iffl'gro-loid (nS'gr^-loid), a. See Neoeoxd. 

(nS^fi^s), n. A beverage made of wine, water, 
sugar, nutmeg, and lemon juice ; — so called, it is said, 
from its first maker. Colonel Negus. 


II We^-lOth (n5'hM5th), «. pf. [Heb.] (Script.) A 
term sup{)Oiied to mean, perforuled wind iustrumuutu of 
music, as pipes or flutes. Ps. v. (heading). 

Rfl-liush'tan (ui-hftsl/tAn), n. [Heb.] A tiling of 
brass ; — tlie name under which the larauUteB worsiaped 
the brazen seriHait made by Moses. 2 Kings xviii. 4. 

Naif I (nSf), n. (OF. nei/. nay, a bom serf, fr. L. 

NaUei naiivus l>oru, imparted by birth. See Na- 
tive.] A woman born in the state of villeinage ; a fe- 
male serf. Blackstone. 

Nell, Neal (n5f ), n. [Icel. hnc.Jl ; akin to I)aii. nseve. 
8w. n^yre.] The fist. [Oft*.] ” I kiss thy ney.” ‘‘Give 
m^our nca^. ’ * Shak. 

Nelgll (na), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Neighed (nSd) ; p. pr. 
&. vb. n. NEioniNo.] lOE. ncicn, A8. hnwgan, prob. of 
imitative origin ; cf. MHO. nigen, Icel. hneggja, gneggja. 
Sw. gniigga. Cf. Nao a horse.] 1. To utter the cry oi 
the horse ; to whinny. 

2. To scoff or sneer ; to jeer. [Ohs.) 

KeigUed at Iuh nakc(liu'»». Jicau, S( PI. 

Neigh, n. The cry of a Imrse ; a whinny. 

Nelgh'hor (nSM)?! ), n. [OE. neighehom y AS. neAhge- 
bUr; nelih nigh -f gclfUr a dweller, fanner ; ftkin to "D. 
nnbuur, Q. nachbar. OHG, nahgibur. See Nigh, and 
Boor.] [Spelt also net <7// ftonr.] 1. A |HTsnn who lives 
near another ; one who^ abode is not far off. Chaucer. 

MttsterB, my good friends, mine honest naghbon. Shak. 

2. One who is near in sympathy or confldenoe. 

Huckingham 

No more shall bo the neighfjor to my counsel. Shak. 

3. One entitled to, or exhibiting, neighborly kindness ; 
hence, one of the human race ; a fellow being. 

Which now of tlicuo three, thinkest thou, was neighbor wnto 
him that fell among the thieves ‘t J.nkc x. StS. 

The gospol allows no bucIj term as “ stranger i " makes every 
man my neighbor. South. 

Nelgh^r, a. Near to another ; adjoining ; .adjacent ; 
next; neighboring. “The neighbor cities.’’ t/cr. L 40. 
” The neighbor room.” Shak. 

Nelgh^bor, V. t. [imp. & p. «, Neighbored (-bSrd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Neighboring.] 1. To adjoin ; to border 
on ; to bo near to. 

Leisurely ascending hilts that neighbor the shore. Sandys, 

2. To associate intimately w'itli. [Ob.t.) Shak. 

Neighbor, v. i. To dw(dl in the vicinity; to be a 
neighbor, or in tlio neighborhood ; to be near. [Obs.) 

A cojiBC that neighhorg by. Shak. 

Nelghnbor-bood (-hd6d), n. [Written also neighbour- 
hood.) 1. The quality or condition of being a neighbor; 
the state of being or awolliiig near ; proximity. 

Then the prison and tlic puluco were In awful neighborhood. 

Ld. Lytton. 

2. A place near ; vicinity ; adjoining district ; a region 
the inhabitants of which may bo coimted as neighbors ; 
as, ho lives in my neighborhood. 

3. Tho inhabitants who live iu tho vicinity of each 
other ; as, tho fire alarmed all the neighborhood. 

4 . The disposition becoming a neighbor ; neighborly 

kindness or good will. [Obs.) Jer, Taylor. 

Syn.— Vicinity ; vicinage ; proximity.— Neighborhood, 
Vicinity. Neighborhood is Anglo-Saxon, and vicinity in 
Latin. Vicinity does not commonly denote so close a con- 
nection as neighborhood. A nciglihorhood is a more im- 
mediate ’Vicinity. The liouses immediately adjoining a 
square are in tlie neighborhood of that sciuarc ; tlioso 
which are somewhat further removed are also in the vi- 
cinity of the square. 

Neighni>or-lllg, a. Living or being near; adjacent; 
asjthe neighboring nations or countries. 

Nelgh'bOr-ll-neBB (-ll-u8s), n. The quality or state 
of lieing neighborly. 

Neli^Uxir-ly, a. [Also written neighbourly.) Ap- 
propriate to tho relation of neigitbors ; liaving frequent 
or familiar intercourse ; kind ; civil ; social ; friendly. — 
adv. In a neighborly manner. 

Judge if tills be neighborly dealing. Arbuthnot. 

Neighnior-Blllp, n. The state of being neigliViors. 
[i?.l J. Baillie. 

II NelB^OUt (nls^iout), n. [From D. niczen to sneeze 
4* hout wood.] (/fof.) The mahogany-like wood of tho 
Boutli African tree Pteroxylon utUe, the sawdust of 
which causes violent sneezing (whence the name). Also 
called sneezewood. 

Nel^thor (ne'tiiSr or nV- ; 277), a. [OE. neither, nother, 
nouther, AB. ndwSer, ndhu'm&er ; nh never, not -f- hivm- 
Ser whether. Tho word has followed tho form of either. 
Bee No, and Whether, and cf. Neuter, Nor.] Not either ; 
not the one or the other. 

Which of them ahull I take ? 

Both ? one ? or neither t Neither can be enjoyed, 

If both remain alive. Shak. 

He neither loves. 

Nor either caret for him. Shak. 

co7\j. Not either ; -—generally used to in- 
troduce the first of two or more coordinate clauses of 
which those that follow begin with nor. 

Fight neither with small nor great, save only with the king. 

1 Kings xxii. 31. 

Hadst thou been firm and fixed in thy diabcnt. 

Neither had I transgresacd, nor thou with roe. Milton. 

When the put it on, she mode me vow 

That 1 should neither sell, nor give, nor lose it. Shak. 

Neither was formerly often used where we now 
use nor. *‘ For neither ciroumclslon, neither unclrcum- 
cision is an)rthing at all.” Tyndale. “ Ye siuUl not eat 
of it, neither shall ve touch it.” Qcn. ill. 3. Nedherin 
sometimes used colloquially at the end of a clause to 
enforce a foregoing negative (nor, not, no). ‘ He is very 
tall, but not too tall neiih^.^' Addison . ‘“I care not lor 
his thrust. ’ ‘No, nor I neither. ’ ’ ’ Shak. 

Not BO nolthor, by no means. [Obe.] Shak. 

II N#-llimnbO (nM&m'bft), n. [Ceylonese word.] (Boi.) 
A genus of great water lilies. The North American spe- 
cies is Nelumbo lutea, the Asiatic is tho sacred lotus, N. 
speciosa. [Written also TVs/wwWf/w.] 





NEMALINE 

IVem'a-Ulld (nBm'A-lIn), a. [L. nfma thread, Gr. 
I/Vwma, fr. v4«w to spin.] {Min.) Havin/j the form of 
threads; fibrous. 

Ifam^a-llte (dit), n. [Gr. n^/uta tliroml -hte: ct. F. 
nemn/iic.l (Min.) A fi)>roua variety of bnioite. 

II Nem^a-teFml-a (-tBi'mT-A), n. pi. [NL.] (Zool.) 
Same as NaaiATHEr.MiNTHics. 

11 Nem^a-tho'ol-um (-the'shT'-fim or -sT-ttni), n. ; pi. 
Nkmathkcia (-A). [NL., fr. Or. urjpa a thread -f 9ritcr\ a 

box.] (Bot.) A peculiar kind of fructification in certain 
red consisting of an external mass of filaments at 
lengtJi separating into tetroapores. 

II Nem^a-thel-mln'thea (-th8l-mTn'th5z), \ n.pl. [NL. 

II Nem^a-tal-min'thos (nBm''A-t8l-), ) Bee Nbm- 

ATO-, and HBLMiNTHies.] (Zo'nl.) An order of helinintiia, 
iiudiiding tlie Nematoidea and Gordiaoea; the round- 
worms. [Written also B enuitelininthen.'] 

Nem^a-tO- (nfim'A-tft-). A combining form from Gr. 
vrjfia, loj/utarov, a thread. 

Nem'a-to-blast (-bUtst), n. (^^ol.) 

A spermatocyte or spermoblast. 


II Nam^a-to-oalyz (-kS'lIks), n. ; pi. L. Nematocal- 
YCB8 (-kai'T-sBz), E. -CALYXES (-6z). [NL. 8eu Nemato-, 
and Calyx. J (Zool.) One of a peculiar kind of cujis, or 


calicles, found upon hydroida of tljo family Pluinularidoi. 
They contain neinatocysts. See I'lumdi.aria. 

II Nem^a-tOO^e-ra (uBm^A-tBs'e-rA), n.pl. [NL., fr. Gr. 
tajparof, a throatl + fc^pat liorn.J (Zool.) A 8ul>- 
ordor of dipterous insects, liaving long antenna', ns the 
mosquito, gnat, and crano fiy ; — called also Bemorem. 

Nem^adO'Oyat (nBm'tV-to'sTpt), », [Bemato- -f- ryA-f.] 
(Znol.) A lasso cell, or thread cell. B«o Lasso cell^ un- 
der Lasso. 

Naxn'a-todo (-tod), a. Si n. (Zonl.) Same asNBMATOin. 
Nem^a-tO-aene (-t6~jen), n. {Bmuito- 4* root of Gr. 

? »iyv*<7^ai to be born.] (Zool.) One of the dimorphic 
orms of the species of Dieyemnta, which produces vermi- 
form embryos ; — opposed to rhonxhogme. 

Nem''a-tOg^nath (nSm''A-t5gbiStli), n. (Zo'dl.) Oimof 
the Nematognathi. 

II Nem^a-tog^na-thi (-uA-thi), n. pi. [NL. See Nbm- 
ATO-, and Gnathic. J (Zool.) An order of fishes having 
barbels on the jaws. It includes the catfishes, or silu- 
roids. See Sii.URoin. 

Nein'a-tOl(l(nBin'A-toid),o. [AVmn/o- -f -Old.] (Zool.) 
Of or pertaining to the Nematoidea. — One of the 
Nematoidea. See Illustration in Appendix. 

J| Nem'a-lol'de-a (-tolMS-A), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 
ic^/uia, eij/xaros, throad f -o/d.] (Zodl.) An order of 
worms, having a long, round, and generally smooth body ; 
the roundworms. They are mostly parasites. Called 
also Neriiatodea, and Bematoda. 

The trichina, Btoma(!h worm, and pinwonn of 
man belong to tids group. See also Vinegar ecf, under 
Vinegar, and Gapbworm. 

II’em''a-tOld'e-ail (-^-un), a. & n. (Zodl.) Nematoid. 

II Nem^a-topn'o-ra (-tSf'u-rA), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 
Kij/aa, I'^g.aros, a thread -f - (^epeip to boar.] (Zool.) Same 
as COCLKNTEUATA. 

Ne^e-an (ne'm§-an; 277), o. [L. Nemcrur^ fr. Ne- 
mea^ Gr. N«pfij,] Of or pertaining to Nemea, in Argolls, 
whore the ancient Greeks celebrated games, and Her- 
cules killed a lion. 

Ne-mer^te-an (n$-m8r't4-un), a. (Zool.) Of or per- 
taining to tlie Nemertina. — n. One of the Nemertina. 

II Ne-mer'tea (n^-mt^r't?;/.), n. [NL., fr. Or. 
imorring.J (Zodl.) A genus of Nemertina. 

Ne-mer'U-ail (-tt-an), a. «& n. (Zodl.) Nemorteau. 
NO'inar'tld (*tYd), a. & n. (Zool.) Nemcrtcan. 

II Ne-mer'tl-da (-tl-dA), n. pi, [NL.] (Zodl.) Nemer- 
tina. 

II Nem^er-trna (nBm'er-ti'nAb n. pi. [NL. See Nb- 
MRitTES.] (Zodl.) An ordi'r of helminths usually having 
a long, slender, smoi Ji, often bright-colored body, cov- 
ered with minute vibrating cilia ; — called also Bemertea^ 
Benxertiday and Bhynchocxvla. 



One of t)io Nemertina 

( I'vtrantemmH dugatis). 

The mouth is beneath the head, and the straight 
intestine terminates at the posterior end. They liave 
a very singular long tubular proboscis, which I'an be 
everted from a imre m the front of the hearl. Their nerv- 
ous system and blood vessels are well developed. Some 
of the species become over one hundred feet long. They 
are mostly marine and seldom parasitic ; a few inhalift 
fresh water. The two principal oivisions are Anopla and 
Enopla. 

H0in'6-Sls(n8m'S-sT&), n. [L., fr. Gr. N^jitfa-i?, orig., 
distribution, fr. to distribute. See Nomad.] U'la.^s. 

Myth.) The goddess of retribution or vengeance; hence, 
retributive justice personified ; divine vengeance. 

This ia that ancient doctrine- of Xpmenin who ketqis wstcli in 
the uuiverhc, and k-t« no offense go unohastiHi-d. Jomriton. 

Ro-moiph^i-llSt (nft-mSf'T-lTst), n. [See Nbmopuily.] 
One who is fond of forests or forest scenery ; a haunter 
of the woods, [/f.] 

ffe-inoph'l-ly (-ly), n. [Gr. v4fwi wooded pasture, 
glade -f- to love.] Fondness for forests or forest 

scenery ; love of the woods. [B.J 

Nem^thnl (nBmti-ral)f a. [L. nemoraliSy fr. nernus, 
nemorit, a wo^ or grovo : of. F. nhnoraL'\ Of or per- 
taining to a wood or grovo. [72.] 

Hem'O-roiUI (-rfis), a. {h. nemorojnis.l Wootly. [7?.] 
Paradise itself was but a kind of nemorotts temple. Evelyn. 

1lBBip'U9 (nBmp'ncV, v. t. [AS. vemnnn to name or 
ran. See Name, t'.] To name or call. [Gftjr ] (Jhauerr. 

N9llipt(u8mt),/>. p. of Nkmpnk. Called ; named. lObs.] 

NeniS (nfimr.), n. (Zodl.) The ichneumon. 

II No'nl-a (no'nI-A), n. [L. nenia^ naenia.'] A funeral 
song ; an elegy. 
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Ifen'a-phar (n8n'fi-fUr), w. [F. nhudan cf. Bp. 
netiufar, It. nenujdr ; all fr. Per. ni/fi/ffr.j (Bot.) The 
great wldte water lily of Kuropi^ ; the Bpviphien alba, 
Ne'O- (nB'd-). [Gr. y4oi youthful, new. Bee New.] A 
prefix meaning neip, recent, late ; and in chemistry des- 
ignating specifically that variety of metaraerlc hydro- 
(■arhiJim which, when the name was applied, had been re- 
cently classified, and in which at least one carbon atom 
is connected directly with four other carbon atoms: — 
contrasted with normal mul lso-; as, neopentane; the 
nroparafflus. Also used odjoctively. 

I) No^o-oarl-da (-karG-dA), m. jd/. [NL., fr. Gr. v4ot 
new -f- aapiV, -i6o«, a kind of crustacean.] (Zodl.) The 
modern, or true, Crustacea, as distinguished from the 
Merostomata. 

Ne'O-oene (nB'ft-sBn), a. [Beo- -j- Or. Kcuinit new.] 
(Ch'ol.) More recent than the Eocene, that is, including 
hotli the Mim-eiio and Pliocenn divisions of the Tertiary. 

No^O-Ohria-tilUl'l-ty ( krTsw^han'T-ty or -krls'cht-Sn'. 
Y-ty), n. [A>o- -f- dhri.dianity.'] Rationalism. 

Ne-'o-OO^mi-an (-kS'inY-cn), n. [Prom Neocomium^ 
the Latin name of Nenfchatel, in Bwltscrland, whore 
those rocks occur.] (Gcol.) A term applied to tho low- 
est deposits of the Cretaceous or chalk formation of Eu- 
rope, being the lower greensand. 

Ne^o-oo^ml-an, a. (Geol.) Of or pertaining to the 
lower grcHiiisaud. 

Ne^O-OOS^mlc (-kSz'mYk), a. [A> 0 - -f- comic.] Of 
or pertaining to tho universe in its present state ; spe- 
cifically, pertaining to tho races of men known to history. 

Ne-OC^ra-Oy (nc-Sk'rA-sy), »». [Beo- -cracy, as m 
aristocracy.)^ Government by new or inexperienced 
hands ; upstart rule : raw or untried officials. 

Ne-Od'a'inode (ne-6d^&-m5d), n. [Gr. yeoSapuxSrjt , 
Wo5 new 4- Sapov, Sfipot, the peojde -4 «lBos sha|)i5.] In 
ancient flparta, one of those Helots who were freed by 
the state in reward for mllita^ service. Mitfora. 

Ne^O-dinn^l-lim (n5/f^-dYm'I-llm), n. [NL. See Nko-, 
and Didymium.] (Chem.) A supposed metallic element 
regarded (by some chemists) as one of the corutituonts 
of didymium. Symbol Nd. 

Ne^O-gfe^an (n5''^5-jB'on), a. [A>o- -4 Gr. yala earth.] 
(Zodl.) Of or pertaining to the New World, or Western 
Hcinisplioro. 

Ne-og^a-miat (n#-5g'A-mYftt), n. [Gr. veoyapot: newly 
married.] A person rt^cently married. 

Ne'O-gen (ne'o-j8n), n. iBeo- -4 -g*'n.‘] (Chem.) An 
alloy roHombling silver, and consisihig chiefly of eop}>er, 
zinc, and nickid, with small proportions of tin, alumin- 
ium, and bismuth. Urc. 

Ne-Og^a-phy (n#-5g'ra-fy), n. [Neo- -f 'graphy."] A 
now method or system of writing. 

Ife^O-LaPln (nS'o-lRt'Tn), a, -f Latin.) Applied 

to tho Romance languages, as being mostly of Latin origin. 

Ne^O-lltliao (nQ/ft-lYthGk), a. [Aco- -f -///A + •»«’•] 
(Archn-oL & Geol.) Of or pertaining to, or designating, 
an ora characterized by lato remains in stone. 

Tlie Brolithic era Includoa tho latter half of the “ Stone npe; ” 
the human relic* which belong to it are a«Hociatcd with the n-- 
rniiioH of lUtimnlM not vet extinct. The kitchen midden* of 
Deunmrk, the hike dwellingH of Switzerland, and the stockaded 
ialundM, or “crunnogH,** of tiie British Isles, belong to thin era. 

lub()ock. 

Ne^o-lo^gl-an (-15'jT-an), a. Neolt^c ; noologicaL 
Ne^O-lo^gl-an, n. A noologist. 

Na^O-lO^gl-an-lim (-Yz’m), 7I. Neologism. 

Ne^o-log^ik) (-15jGk), 1 a. [Cf. F. n^ologigue."] Of 

Ne'< 4 log'ic-al (-Y-k«l), f or pertaining to neology ; 
employing now words ; of the nature of, or containing, 
new words or now doctrines. 

A genteel nrolngical dictionary. Chenterfield. 
Ne^O-lOg'lo-al-ly, odv. in a neological manner. 
Ne-oro-^dBin (no-81'fi-jTz’m), n. [Cf. F. n^ologisrne.'] 

1. The introtluction of new words, or tho use of old 

words in a new sensir. Mrs. Browning. 

2. A now word, phrase, or expression. 

3. A new doctrine ; spetdfically, rationalism. 
Ne-Ol'O-glSt (-jYst), 71. [Cf. F. nftologiste.'] 1. One 

who introduces new words or new senses of old words 
into a language. 

2. All innovator in any doctrine or system of belief, 
es[)ecially in theology ; one who introduces or holds doc- 
trines subversive of supernatural or revealed religion ; 
a rationalist, so-called. 

Ne-oVo-gia^o (-jYs'tTk), 1 «. Of or pertaining to 
Ne-oro-gls'tlo-al (-tT-k«l), ( neology ; neological. 
Ne-O^O-^-za'tlon ( jY-zS'shfin), n. The act or process 
of neologizing. 

Ne-oFo-glze (n®-61'ft-jiz), v. i. 1. To introduce or uso 
new words or terms or new uses of old words. j 

2. To introduce innovations in doctrine, esp. in theo- 
logical doctrine. 

Ne-ol'O^gy ( j^), n. [Beo~ -f- -logy : cf. F. nSologie.] 

1. The iiitrodnctioii of a new word, or of new words or 
significations, into a language ; as, the pres- 
ent nomenclature of chemistry is a remarka- 
ble instance of neology. 

2. A new doctrine ; esp. (TheoL), a doctrine 
at variance with the received interpretation 
of rovealed truth ; a new method of theo- 
logical interpretation ; rationalism. 

II Ne'O-nie^lll-a (nS/^-niS'nY-A), n. [NL., 
fr. Gr. vtofAqvia ; veo? new -j- pqv month.] 

The time of the new moon ; the lieghuiing of 
the mouth in the lunar calendar. 

II Ne^o-me-nol^de-a (nST.-me-noi'dft-A), 
n. pi. [NL., ir.Bcomema a. nqiresenta- ^menJidiea rAV-' 
live genus (see Nkomenia) -f- -oit/.] (Zo- 
ol.) A division of vermiform gaslvopod 
inollusks, without a shell, belonging to 
tlie Isoiileura. 

Ne'O-morph (ne'ft-mfirf), n. [AVo- -4 
Gr. pofufiq form.] (Biol.) A structure, 
part, or organ developed indcyiendently, that i.s, not de- 
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rived from a similar structure, part, or organ. In a pre- 
existing form. . 

Ne^o-nlim (nS^-nYz’m), n. Neologism. 

Na^O-no^nd-All (-n5'nil-an), n. [Beo- -f- Gr, 
law.] One who advocates or adheres to new laws ; asp. 
one who holds or believes that the gospel Is a new law. 

Ne^o-ncKnDd-An, a. Of or pertaining to the Neouomi- 
ans, or in accordance with thdr doctrines. 

No^o-noM-Ui-lim (-Iz^), n. The doctrines Or belief 
of the Neonomians. 

Ne'0*pbyte (n6'6-fit), n. [L. neophyhts, Gr. , 

prop., newly planted ; mov new -4 grown, 4>vr6y 

that which has grown, a plant, fr. Alien/ to grow : cf . F. 
nhphijte. See New, and Be.] 1. A new convert or 
proselyte ; — - a name given by the early Christians, and 
still given by the Roman Catholics, to such as have re- 
cently embraced the Christian faith, and been admitted 
to liaptism, osp. to converts from heathenism or Judaism. 

2. A novice ; a tyro ; a beginner in anything. 

I! Ne''0-pla'Bi-a (ng/fi-pla'zhY-A), n. (.NLm Ir* Cir. vdo^ 
new -4 TrXdaaeiv to fonn, mold.] (Physiol. & Med.) 
Growth or development of now material ; neoplas^. 

Ne'o-plaim (ne'6-plSz’m), n. [See Neoplasia.] (Phys- 
iol. & Jued.) A now formation or tissue, the product of 
morbid action. 

Ne/0-plas'tlc (ne'i-plSs'tYk), a. (Physiol. & Med.) 
Of or pertaining to neoplasty, or ncoplaeia. 

N6'o-pla«^ty (ne'c-plSs/ty), n. [See Neoplasia.] 
(Physiol. & Med.) Restoration of a part by granulation, 
adhesive infloimuation, or antoplasty. 

Ne^O-pla-ton^ic (ne'fi-pli-tbn'Yk), a. Of, pertaining 
tOjOr resembling, Neoplatonism or the Neoplatonists. 

jNie''0-pla^t0-Iil'cian (-plS^td-uYeh'cn), n. A Neoplato- 
nist. 

Ne^O-pla'tO-nlfltn (-pla'tft-nTz’m), n. [Neo- -f- Plato- 
nism.'] A pantheistic eclectic school of philosophy, of 
which Plotinus was the cliief (A. ». 205-270), and whhh 
sought to reconcile the Platonic and Aristotelian systc ius 
with Oriental theosophy. It tended to mysticism and 
theurgy, and was the last product of Greek philosophy. 

Ne^O-pla^tO-nlst (-nlst), n. One who held to Neopla- 
tonism ; a member of the Neoplatonic schooL 

Nc^O-ra^ma (-ra'mi or -riVniA), n. [Gr. vt6f temple 
■4 opojuaa view.] A panorama of tho interior of a build- 
ing, seen from within, 

Ne-OB^Slne (nf-Bs'sYn), n. [Gr. veotrcrid a bird’s nest,] 
Tlie HiibstHuce constituting the edible bird’s nest. 

Ne''OB-BOPo-gy (neT>s-sr>l'(\-jV), n. [Or. vtoa-erdt a 
young bird -| dopy.] (Zodl.) The study of young birds. 

Ne^O-ter'lc (ne'n-t8r'Yk), ) a, [L. 7ieotertcus^ Gr. vetj- 

Ne'o-ter'lc-al (-Y-kul), ] Tepixd?, fr. vrATepos, corn- 

par. of vtot young, new.] Reoent in origin; modern; 
new. “ Our ufo/er/c verbs.” Fitzed. Hall. 

Some being nneient, others neoterical. Bacon. 

Ne^O-terTc, n. One of modern times ; a modem. 

Ne'O-tflr'io-al-ly (-Y-kol-iy), odv. Recently; newly. 

NO'-Ot^er-iBin (ne-Bt'fr-Yzhn), n. [Gr. veoyrepiapo^ in- 
novation.] An innovation or novelty ; a neoteric w-ord 
or phrase. 

Ne-Ot'er-llBt, n. One who introduces new' words or 
phrases. Fitzed. Hull. 

No -Ot'or-lze (-iz), V . i. [i?n;). Si p. p. Nkoterized; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Neoterizino.] [Gr. neutrepi^eiv to inno- 
vate.] To Innovate ; to coin or introduce new w’ords. 
Freely as wo of tho nineteenth century neotevhe. Fitted. Ball. 

Ne^o-trop^io-al (nr-'^-trSp'Y-kr/y, a. [A>o- ■4- trop- 
ical.] (Geog. & Zodl.) Belonging to, or designating, a 
region of the eartli’s surface which comprises most of 
South America, the Antilles, and tropical North Amer- 
ica. 

Ne^O-ZO^O (-z5'Tk), n. [A’eo- -}- Gr. life.] (Geol.) 
More recent than tho Paleozoic, — that is, including the 
Mesozoic and Cenozoic. 

Nm (n8p), n. [Abhrev. fr. B^epeta.] (Bot.) Catnip. 

II ne^pa (ne'i>&4 n. [L. 7iepa scor- 

E ion.] (Zodl.) A genus of aquatic 
emipterouB insects. The species 
feed upon other insects and are 
noted for their voracity ; — called 
also scorpion hug and water scor- 
ed on. 

Nep^au-lOBB' (n5i>^R-15z' or -15s'), 

Of or portaiuing to Nepaul, a 
kingdom in Northern Hiudostan. — 
n. sing. & pi. A native or natives^ 
of Nepaul. 

No-pen'the (nft-p8n'th^), n. [Fr. 

Gr. io 7 Trei/eijs removing all sorrow; 
lienee, an epithet of an E^ption 
drug which lulled sorrow for the 
day ; vq- not-j-n4v0ot sorrow, grief.] 

A drug used by the ancients to give v 

relief from pain and sorrow ;7by 

some supposed to have been opium 

or hasheesh. Hence, anything soothing and comforting. 

Lulled with the sweet 7tej)cntlie of a court Pope. 

Quaff, O quaff this kind nepenthe. Poe. 

Ne-pen'tbeB (-thez), n. [NL., fr. Gr. 
vqrrevOqi. See NEPENTHE.] 1. Some as 
Nepenthe. Milton. 

2. (Bot.) A genu# of climbbig plants 
found in India, Malava, etc., which have 
the leaves prolonged into a kind of stout 
tendril terroinati^ in a pitchorlike ap- 
pendage, whence the plants are often called i 
pitcher plants and monkey-cups. Tliero ^11 
are about thirty species, of which the best 
known is Nepenthes distillatoria. See 
Pitcher plant. 

II NBp'6-ta (n5p'«-tA). n. [L.] 

A genus of labiate plants, Including the 
catnip and ground ivy. ^ 

NBph'a-llBin (n8f^-lTz’m), n, [Or. vqtfynXLrrfidc cober- 
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NEST 


nesa, fr. vtiiftdXtot iober, to driitk no wine ; cf. F. 

nSphalisme.} Total abstinence from spirituous liquor. 

(nSf'A-lIst), n. [Cf. F. nSphaiisie^ One 
who advocates or practices neplialism. 

V0pll'e*lllie (neF^lIn), ) n. [Or. vtSiXa cloud : cf. F. 

(u6f^-llt), J nSphiline. Cf. Nibula.] 
(MinT) A mineral ooctirrinf at Vesuvius, in glassy hex- 
agonal crystals ; also elsewhere, in grayish or greenish 
masses having a greasy luster, as the variety else^te. It 
is a silicate of ^umina, soda, and^tash. 

Nopli^o-lo-doiii't-ter (-16-d5m^-t3r), n. [Or. 
a cloud -f 666s way -f- -meter.'} {Meteorol.) An instru- 
ment for reckoning the distances or velocities of clouds. 

Heph^e-lom'e-ter (-15m'6-t3r), n. [Or. V^4\rt a <doud 
-f- -meter.} (Meteorol.) An instrument for measuring or 
registering tlie amount of cloudiness. 

nepb'dW (ngf'til ; in England nSv'ft ; 277), n. [OB. 
neveu^ nevou, nevUy fr. F. neveUy OF. also, nevouy L. 
nepos; akin to AB. ne/o, D. ne^f, G. ticjfc, OHG. neifo, 
Icel. nejl a kinsman, Gr. vciroiss, pi., brood, young, Skr. 
nep&t grandson, descendant. V262. Cf. Niscx, Nepo- 
tism.] 1. A grandson or grandciiild, or remoter lineal 
descendant. [06 j.] 

But if any widow have children or nephewt [Rev. Ver. arand- 
children]. 1 Tim. v. 4. 

If naturalists say true that nephew* are often llker to their 
grandfathers than to their fathers. Jer. Taylor. 

2. A cousin. [06s.] Shak. 

3. The son of a brother or a sister, or of a brother-in- 

law or sister-in-law. Chaucer. 

IlNepbl-Um (nSf'I-lTm), n. pi. [Hob. nl^.phlllm.} 
Giants. Gen. vi. 4. Num. xiii. 33. 

Neph'o-Bcope (nSf'ft-skop), n. [Gr. vetftos a cloud -f- 
-scope.} {Meteorol,) An iustrumout for observing the 
clouds and their velocity. 

II Ne-phral'gl-a (nft-frSl'jt-A), ) n. [NL. nephralgia, 
Ne-pnral^gy (nc-fr«l'jy), j fr. Or. veApos a kid- 
ney -f- aAyoc pain: cf. t. nSphralgie.} (Med.) Neural- 
gia of the kidneys; a disease characterized by pain in 
tlie region of the kidneys without any structural lesion 
of the latter. Qnain. 

No-phridl-al (nfi-frYdH-al), a. (Zo'ol. & Anal.) Of 
or pertaining to a nepiiridium. 

II Ne-phria^i-iun (-ttm), n. ; pi. Nephridia (-A). [NL., 
fr. Or. vt<f>pCSios of the kidneys.] (Zo'dl. & Anat.) A 
segmental tubule; one of the tubules of the primitive 
uriuogenital organs ; a segmental organ. See fllust. un- 
der Loeven’s larva. 

Neph'rlte (nSf'rit ; 277), n. [Cf. F. nephrite. See 
Nephritis.] (Min.) A hard compact mineral, of a dark 
green color, formerly worn as a remedy for diseases of 
the kidneys, whence its name ; kidney stone ; a kind of I 
jade. See Jade. 

Ne-phrlt'lo (nft-fiTt'Tk), ) a. [L. nephritiem, Gr. vc- 
Ne-phrltlC-Al (-T-k«l), ( ^pirwcdv : cf. F. nfphr6~ 
tiqtie. See Nkphuitis.] 1. Of <;r pertaining to the kid- 
neys or urinary organs ; renal ; as, a nephritic disease. 

2. (Med.) (a) Affected with a disease of the kidneys ; 
as, a nephritic patient, (h) Relieving disorders of tlie 
kidneys; affecting the kidneys ; as, ane/^Anf/c mediciuo. 
Nephritic stone (Min.), nephrite ; jade. See Nephrite. 
ffe-phrltlo, n. (Med.) A medicine adapted to relieve 
or cure diseases of the kidneys. 

Ne-phrl^tls (nS-fri'tTs), n, [L., fr. Gr. ve<f)piTis (sc. 
vdoros), fr. ye<(tp6s a kidney.] (Med.) An iutlaminatlou 
of the kidneys. 

Nopll''ro-litb^lo (n5f''rt-ltth'Tk), a. [Or. a kid- 
ney -f- *1- (Med.) Of or pertaining to gravel, 
or renal calculi. Htnjglison. 

Ne-phroFo-gry (nS-frW'ft-jy), n. [Gr. ve4>p6s a kidney 
-h dopu.] A treatise on, or the science wliich treats of, 
the kidneys, an<l their structure and functions. 

Nepll'rO'StOXno (nfif'ro-stom), n. [Gr. vet^pos a kid- 
ney -f- o-To/uLa moutli.] (Zoul. it Anat.) The funnel- 
sh^ed opening of a nepiiridium into the l>ody cavity. 

Ne-phroFo-my (nt-frl5l'6-inj?), n. [Gr. veApos a kid- 
ney f- TepveLV to cut; cf. F. nephrotomie.} (Surg.) 
Extraction of stone from the kidney by cutting. 

Nep'O-tftl (nCp'fi-tdl), a. Of or relating to a nephew. 
Ne-poFio (ne-p6t'Ik), a. [See Nepotism,] Of or per- 
taining to nepotism. 

The nepotic umbition of the ruling pontiff, Milman. 
Rop^O-tlsni (ngp'd-tTz’m : 277), n. [L. nepos, nepo- 
tis, nephew: of. F. nipotLs. e. See Nephew.] Undue 
attachment to relations ; tavoritism shown to members 
of one’s family ; bestowal of patronage in consideration 
of relationship, rather than of merit or of legal claim. 

From nepotism Alexander V. was safe i for ho was without 
kindred or relatives. But there was unotljer i)erhni)8 more fatal 
nejiotism, which turned the tide of popularity against him — tlio 
nepotism of his order. Milman. 

Hop'o-tist (-tTst), n. One who practices nepotism. 
Nep^tline (nSp'tun), n. [L. Nentunu.’t.} 1. (Rom. 
Myth.) The son of Batnm and Ops, the god of the waters, 
especially of the sea. He is represented os bearing a tri- 
dent for a scepter, 

2. (Astron.) Tl»e remotest known planet of our system, 
discovered — as a result of the computations of Lovorrier, 
of Paris — by Gallo, of Berlin, September 23, 184r». Its 
mean distance from the sun is about 2,775,000,000 miles, 
and its period of revolution is about 164.78 years. 

Nsp^s vpwdw, an explosive containing nitroglycerin, 
— used in blasting., — Nsptnns's oup (Zoiil.), a very large, 
cup-shaped, marine sponge ( Thalassema Meptuni). 

If6p-t1l'lli-ttll (n5p-tufnl-an), a. [L. Neptnnius be- 
longing to Neptune : of. F. neptunieu.} 1. Of or per- 
taining to the ocean or sea. 

2. (Oeol.) Formed by water or a^iueous solution ; os, 
Neptunian rooks. 

Neptunian races {FJhnol.)% the Malay and Pol^eaian 
rices. — Neptunian theory (fJ'eoL), the theory of Werner, 
I'iiich referred the formation of all rocks and strata to the 
ency ot water ; — opi>oa«d to the Plutonic theory. 


Nep-tQ'nl-an (nep-tu'nT-un), 1 n. [Cf. F. neptunien, 

NApnu-nlAt (nSp'tfi-nTst), f ncj)j!tmi>fe.] (Geol.) 
One who adopts the Neptunian theory. 

Hep-ta^ni-oan^o (nUp-tu^nl-sSn'trTk), a. [Neptune 
-f- centric.} (Astron.) As seen from Neptune, or hav- 
ing Neptune as a center ; as, Neptunicentric longitude 
or force. 

NAp-tU'ni-uni (nBp-tu'nT-llm), n. [NL.] (Chem.) A 
new nietallic element, of doubtful genuineness and un- 
certain identification, said to exist in certain minerals, as 
columblte. Nermann. 

Nor (n8^, adv. & a. Nearer. [05s.] See Nbrre. 

Nero (ner). [Contr. fr. ne tvere.} were not. [05s.] 

Chaucer. 

No^id (n5'r#.rd), n. ; pi. K. Nereids (-Ida), L. Ne- 
reides^ (ni-r§'T-d5z). [L. Nereis, -idis, Gr. NT)p«tv, Nij- 

pvi^, -i6os, a daughter of Nereus, a nyinpli of the sea, fr. 
Ni^ptvv Nereus, an ancient sea god ; akin to }n)p6s wet, 
Skr. nara water, cf. Gr. vdeiv to How.] 1. (Class. Myth.) 
A sen nymph, one of the daughters of Nereus, who were 
attendants upon Neptune, and were represented as riding 
on sea horses, sometiines with tlie human form entire, and 
sometimes with the tail of a fish. 

2. (Zo'dl.) Any species of Nereis. Ttie word is some- 
times used for siiniLar annelids of other families. 

Ne^re-ld’l-ail (-td'T-an), n. (Zool.) Any annelid resem- 
bling Nereis, or of the family Lycoridie or allied families. 

II Ne're-ll (ne'rft-Ts or nB-r5'Tn), n. ; pi. Nereides (ne- 
re'T-doz). [L.] X. (Class. Myth.) A Nereid. See Nereid. 

2. (Zo'dl. ) A genus, including numerous species, of ma- 
rine chaetopod annelids, having a well-formed head, with 
two pairs of eyes, anteniue, four pairs of tentacles, and 
a protruslle pharynx, armed with a pair of hooked jaws. 





Nerltlua I.V. Zc 
bra ). Not. size. 


Nereis (Xcrem Pelaf/ica). 

Nd're-ltOS (ne'ro-its), w. pi. (Paleon.) Fossil tracks 
of annelids. 

II Ne^re-O-cys^tUl (no're-o-sTs'tTs), n. [NL. Bee Ne- 
reid, and Cyst.] (Bot.) A genus of gigantic seaweeds. 

Nereocy.dts Lutkeana. of the North Pacific, lias a 
stem many fathoms long, ternduating in a great vesicle, 
which is crowned with u tuft of 
long leaves. The stem is used by 
the Alaskans for fishing lim^s. 

Nerf'llng (nerfaing), n. (Zo- 
ol) The id. 

II No-rl'ta (u^-rJ'tA), n. [L., a 
sort of stm Vruissel, Gr. I'rjpinjv, 
vripeCrgs.} (Zo'dl.) A genus of ma- 
rine gastropods, mostly natives of 
warm climates. 

, (nSr'it or nS'rIt ; 277), n. Merita (V. ustulata). 

(Zool.) Any moUusk of the genus Nat. size, 

Nerita. 

Ner^i-ti^na (nSr'I-tl'nA), n. (Zo'dl.) A genus includ- 
ing numerous sjiecies of shells resem- 
bling Nerita in form. They mostly in- 
Imbit brackish water, and aro often deli- 
cately tinted. 

Ne'ro (nS'rd), n. A Roman emperor 
notorious for debauchery and barbarous 
cruelty ; hence, any profligate and cruel 
ruler or merciless tyrant. — Ne-ro'nl-an 
(nS-r5'nT-«n), a. 

Ner'o-u (nSr'ft-lT), n. [F. nholi said 
to bo from tiio name of an Italian prin- 
cess.] (Chem.) An essential oil obtained by distillation 
from the flowers of the orange. It has a strong odor, 
and is used in perfumery, etc. 

Neroli camphor (Chem.h a white crystalline waxy sub- 
stance, tostolosa and odorless, obtained from neroli oil ; — 
called also auradin. 

Ner're (nSr'rc), adv. & a. [Boo Near.] Nearer. 
[05«.] [written also neer, ner.} Chaucer. 

Never the neer, never the nearer ; no nearer. [05«.] 

Nerv'ate (uerv'at), a. (Rot.) Nerved. 

Ner-va'Uoil (ner-v5'shttn), n. TJie arrangement of 
nerves and veins, e8i)eoially those of loaves ; neuration. 

The outlines of the fronds of ferns, and their nerration, aro 
fniil characters if employed alone for the determination of ex- 
luting genera. d. D. Jluokcr. 

Nerve (nSrv), n. [OE. nerfe, F. nerf, L. nervra, 
akin to Gr. vevpov sinew, nerve ; cf. vevpd string, bow- 
string ; perh. akin to £. needle. Cf. Nbitsaloia.I 

1. (Anat.) One of the whitish and elastic bundles of 
fibers, with the accompanying tissues, which transmit 
nervous impulses between nerve centers and various 
parts of the animal body. 

(I3f^ All ordinary nerve is made up of seveml bundles 
of nerve fibers, each bundlH inclosed in a special sheath 
(the pei'inenrinm) and all bound together in a connective 
tissue slieath and framework (the epinenrium) containing 
blood vessels and lympliatios. 

2. A sinew or a tendon. Pope. 

3. Physical force or steadiness ; muscular power and 
control ; constitutional vigor. 

lie led me on to mightiest deeds, 

Above the nen^e of mortal arm. Milton. 

4 . Bteadiness and firmness of mind ; self-command in 
personal danger, or under suffering ; unshaken courage 
and endurance ; coolness ; pluck ; n^solution. 

&. A\ulacity; assurance. [Sfang] 

6. (Bot.) One of the principal fibre vascular bundles 
or ribs of a leaf, especially when these extend straight 
from the base or the midrib of the leaf. 

7. (Zool.) One of the nervures, or veins, in the wings 
of insects, 

Narrs cell (Anal), one of the nucleated cells with wiiich 
nerve fibers are connected ; a nmnelion cell. — Nsrvs fiber 
(Anat.), ouM of the fibers of v^ich nerves aro made up. 


Tltese fibers are either medullated or nonmcdullaUd. In 
l>oth kinds the essential port is tJie translucent thrua^llike 
axis cylinder whiclx is continuouH the whole length of the 
fiber. — Nerve stretchiag (Med.), the operation oi strotch- 
I ing a nerve in order to remedy diseases such as tetanus, 
i which are supposed to bo influenced by the condition of 
I tlie nerve or its ouunectious. 

Nanro (nSrv), v. t. [»«*». S: p. p. Nerved (nSrvd) ; 
I p. pr. & vb. n. NmtviNO.J To give strength or vigor 
to ; to supply with force ; os, fear nerved his arm. 

Nerved (nSrvd), a, 1. Having nerves of a special 
charact<<r; as, woak-nrmerf. 

2 . (Bot.) Having nerves, or simplo and (laraUel ribs or 
veins. Gray. 

Nerve^ese (uSrv'lBs), a, l. Destitute ot nerves. 

2 . Destitute of streugtli or of courage ; wanting vigor ; 
weak; powerless. 

A kinglcBS people for a rwnr/ew «tntc. Pyron. 

Awaking, all nervdcHK, from iin ngly drenin. llaxethomt. 

Nerve^eBI-ness, n. Tlie state of being nerveless. 

Neive'HfilialC^en (-sliEk^’n), «. Affeobid by a tremor, 
or by a nervous disease ; weakened ; overcome by some 
violent influence or sensation ; sbotiked. 

Ner^Vi-nuFtlon (n5i''vT-nio'shfin), n. [AVrtr -j- mo- 
tion.] (Physiol.) Tlie moveinent caused in the sensory 
organs by external agents and transmitted to the mus- 
cles by the nerves. Ihnxglison. 

Nervl-mo'tor (-tBr), 7?. [Ncrt'c -{-motor.} (Physiol) 
Any agent capable of causing nervimotion. Bunglison. 

Merv^ine (nSrv'Tn ; 277), a. [L. nervinvs made cf 
sinews: cf. F. nervin. See Nerve.] (Med.) Having the 
quality of acting upon or affecting the nerves ; quieting 
nervous excitement. — n. A nervine agent. 

Nervo-mus^cn-lar (nSr'vft-mlis'kij-lcSr), a. [i\>nc 
-f muscular.} (Physiol.) Of or pertaining to both 
nerves and muscles ; of the nature of nerves and mus- 
cles ; as, nervornuscular energy. 

Ner-vose' (nSr-vBs'), a. [See Nervous.] (Bot.) Same 
as Nerved. 

Ner-VOS'l-ty (nSr-vBs'I-ty), n. [L. strength.] 

Nervousness, [i?.] 

Nexv^ons (nVv'tls), a. [L. nervo.m,s sinewy, vigor- 
ous: cf. F. nerm/x. Bee Nerve.] 1. Possessing nerve ; 
sinewy ; strong ; vigorous. “ arms.” Pnjye, 

2. Possessing or manifesting vigor of mind ; character- 
ized by strength in sentiment or style ; forcible ; spirited ; 
as, a nervous writer. 

3. Of or pertaining to the nerves ; seated In the nerves ; 
as, nervous excitement ; a nervous fever. 

4. Having the nerv'es weak, diseased, or easily excited ; 
subject to, or suffering from, undue excitement of tlio 
nerves ; easily agitated or annoyed. 

Poor, weak, nervous creatures. Cheyn*. 

B. Sensitive; excitable; timid. 

Our nristnerntir clnsu dooi) not firmly protest against the unfair 
treatment oi Iriuh Catholics, because it i» nervous about the 
laud. if. Arnold. 

Nervous fever (Med.), r low form of fever characterized 
by great disturbance of the nervous system, os evinced 
by delirium, or stupor, disordered sensiidlity, etc. — Nerv- 
ous system (yinah). the specialized courdinatmg apparatus 
which endows animals with sensation and vulitfon. Li 
vertebrates it is often divided into tliree systems : the 
central brain and spinal cord ; the peripheral, cranial 
and spinal nerves; and the sympathetic. See Braim, 
Nerve, iSimal cord, under Bpinal, and Sympathetic sys- 
tem, under Sympathetic, and Illust. in Appendix. — Harv- 
ouB temperament, a (U)ndition of body characterized by a 
general predominance of mental manilestatious. Mayne. 

NeiT^OUB-ly, adv. Ill a nervons manner. 

Nerv^OUB-neSB, n. State or quality of lieing nervous. 

Nerv'nre (-fir), n. [F. See Nerve.] 1. (i^of.) One 
of the nerves of leaves. 

2. (Zo'dl) One of the chitinous supports, or veins, in 
the wings of insects. 

Nerv'y (-y), a. [Compar. Nervier (-T-5r); superl. 
-lEST.] Strong; sinewy. “ His nerry knees.” Keats. 

NeB^olenoe (nSsh'ens), n. [L. nescientia, fr. nesciens, 
p. pr. of nescire not to know ; we not scire to know.] 
Want of knowledge ; ignorance ; agnosticism. 

God fetched It about for me, in that absence and neseienee of 
mine. lip. Hall. 

Nose (nSz), n. Nose. [05s.] Piers Plowman. 

Nesh (n6sli), a. [AS. hnesc, hnie.se, akin to Goth. 
hnnsqus,} Soft; tender; delicate. [05i. or Prov. Eng.} 

Nobs (n6a), n. [AS. uses, ne.<t ; akin to Icel. ves, 8w. 
was, Dan. nms, and K. nose. V261. See Nose,] A 
promontory ; a cape ; a headland. Hakluyt. 

Nes.s is frequently used as a suffix in the names of 
Xilaces and promontories ; as, Sheernc.vj. 

-nOBB (-nSs). [AB. -ness, -nyss, -nys ; akin to OB. -nissi, 
-nussi, D. -nis, OHG. -ni.s.sa, -nassl, -nussl, G. -nis, -niss, 
Gotli. -inaj.fwj.] A suffix use<l to form abstract nouns 
oxwessive of quality or state ; as, goodwexv, greatwew. 

NeBBler-lze (n6s'l5r-iz), v. t. [From Nessler, the 
chemist.] (Chem.) To treat or test, as a liquid, with a 
solution of mercuric iodide in potassium iodide and imj- 
tassium hydroxide, wliich is called Ne.s.sler's solution 
or Ntsslers te.st, and is used to detect the presence of 
ammonia. 

NOBt (n8st), w. [AB. 
nest; akin to D. & O. 
nest, 8w. n'dstc, L. ni- 
dus, for nisdus, Skr. 
ni(/a resting place, 
nest; cf. Lith. lisdas, 

Arm. neiz, Gael, tfe Ir. 
nead. Pr^b. from the 
particle m down, Skr. 
ni 4- the root of K. sit, 
and thus orig., a place 
to sit down in. v264. 

See Nether, and Sit, Nest of American Goldfinch. 
and cf. Eyas, Nidivica- 

TioN, Nyk.] 1. The bed or receptacle prepared by ft 
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NEST 

bird or a fowl for bolding her eggf and for batching and 
rearing her young. 

TJje birds of the air hare netti. Matt. vlli. 20. 

2. Hence : The place in which theeggeof other auiraale, 

ae inaects, turtles, etc., are laid and hatched ; a enug 
place in which young auimala are reored. Bentley* 

3. A snug, comfortable, or cozy residence or situation; 
a retreat, or place of liabituol resort ; hence, those who 
occupy n nest, frequent a liaunt, or aie associated in the 
same pursuit ; as, a nest of traitors ; a nest of bugs. 

A lUtle cottage, like some poor man’s nest. Spenser. 

4. (Geol.) An aggregated mass of any ore or mineral, 
in an isolated state, w'ithin a rock. 

6. A collection of boxes, cases, or the like, of gradua- 
ted size, each put within the one next larger. 

6. {Mr.ch.) A compact group of pulleys, gears, springs, 
etc., working together or collectively. 


Nest egg, on ogff left in the nest to prevent the hen from 
foraakiug it, amt to induce her to lay more in the same 
place ; hence, flgurativ(‘ly, something laid up as the be- 
ginning of a fund or collection. JJudibras. 


place ; hence, flgurativ(‘ly, something laid up as the be- 
' ind or collection. 

Noit (nSst), V. i. To build and occupy a nest. 

Tile king of birda nested within hia leaves. Howell. 
NlNIt, V. L To put into a nest ; to form a nest for. 

From him wlio nested hiuiKclf into the chief power. South. 
Hesritll ("fyl), n. ; pi. Nebtfuls (-fulz). As much 
or many as will hll a nest. 

Nei'tle (ufis'T), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Nestled (-’Id) ; 
p. vr. & vh. 11 . Nestling (-ling).] TaS. nestlUtn.'] 1. To 
make and occupy a nest ; to nest. 

The kingfltthcr . . . ncaf/ca in hollow banka. V Estrange. 

2. To lie close and snug, as a bird in her nest ; to cud- 
dle up ; to setth^ as in a nest ; to harbor ; to take shelter. 

Their purfioHo wna to fortify in aotno strong pines of the wild 
country, uiul there nestle, till auccoris came. Jiacon. 

3. To move about in one’s place, like a bird when shap- 
ing the interior of her nest or a young bird getting close 
to the parent ; as, a child nestle.i. 

Ifes^tle, r. t. 1. To house, as in a nest. 

2. To cherish, as a bird her young. 

NeB'UlUg (nSs'lIng), ». 1. A young bird which has 
not abandoned the nest. Piers Plowman. 

2. A nest; a receptacle. [Oh.i.'] Jiacon. 

Nei^tUng, n. Newly hatched ; being yet in the nest. 
Nes'tor (iiS.'i'tttr), n. {Zo6l.) A genua of parrots with 
gray lieads, of New Zealand and Tapua, allied to the 
cockatoos. See Kaka. 

Nes-to'rl-an (n8.s-t5'rT-an), n. (Eccl. Ifist.) An ad- 
herent of Eestoriusy patriarch of Constantinople in tire 
fifth century, wlio was condemned as a heretic for main- 
taining that the divine and the liuman natures were not 
merged into one nature in Clirist (who was God in man), 
and, hence, tliat it was improper to call Mary tlie mother 
of Oodf though she might be called tlie mother of Christ ; 
also, one of the sect established by the followers of Nes- 
torius in Persia, India, and other Oriental countries, and 
still in existence. Opposed to Eutychian. 

Nos-to^rl-an, a. 1. Of or relating to the Nestorians. 

2. Relating to, or resembling, Ecstor^ the aged war- 
rior and counselor mentioned by Homer ; hence, wise ; 
experienced ; aged ; as, Nestorian caution. 

Nefl-tO^ri-an'ism (-Tz’ni), n. The doctrines of the 
Kestorian Christians, or of Nestorius. 

Net (nSt), n. [AS. net ; akin to D. nety 08- net, netti, 
OHG. nezf.iy G. netZy Icel. S: Han. nef, Sw. nlity Goth. 
nati; of uncertain origin.] 1. A fabric of twine, thread, 
or tlie like, wrought or woven into meshes, and used for 
catching fish, birds, butterflies, etc. 

2. Anything designed or fitted to entrap or catch ; a 
snare ; any device for catching and liolding. 

A man that tlattereth hiv neighbor upreadeth a net for hi« feet. 

I*rov, xxix. 3. 

In the church's net there are flshes good or^a4. ^ler. TapJor. 

3. Anything wrought or woven in meshes ; os, a net 
for the hair ; a mosquito net ; a tennis net. 

4. [(Tfom.) A figure made up of a large number of 
straight lines or curves, wldch are connected at certain 
points and related to each other by some specified law. 

Net, V. t. [imp. (Si. p. p. Netted (-tSd) ; p. or. Si. vb. 
n. Netting.] 1. To make into a net ; to make in the 
style of network ; as, to i>et silk. 

2. To take in a net ; to capture by stratagem or wile. 
And now I am here, netted and in the toils. Sir W. Scott. 

3. To inclose or cover witli a net ; as, to net a tree. 

Net, r-. f. To fonn network or netting ; to knit. 

Net, G. [F. See Neat clean.] 1. Without spot; 

pure; shining. [06^.] 

Her breast all naked as net ivory. Spenser. 

2. Free from extraneous substances ; pure ; unadul- 
terated ; neat ; as, net wine, etc. [.B.] 

3. Not including superfluous, inciaental, or foreign 
matter, as boxes, coverings, wraps, etc. ; free from 
charges, deductions, etc. ; as, net profit ; net income ; 
net weight, etc. [Less proi)erly written nett.^ 

Net tonnage (Naut.), the tonnage of a vessel after a 
deduction from the gross tonnage has been made, to 
allow space for crew, macdiinery, etc. 

Not, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Netted ; p. pr. & vh. v. Net- 
TTNO.] To produce or gain as rlear profit ; as, he nettt^ 
a thousand doll.ars by tlie operation. 

NoPlish' (uSt'fTsb'), n. {Xo'nl.) An ostrophyton. 
Netll^er (nSth'er), a. [OE. nr/Acre, ntf/ierc, AS. nf- 
fferay fr. the odv. niEcr downward ; akin to neoSan below, 
beneath, 1). neder down, G. nieder, 8w. nedre below, 
nether, a. & adv,, and also to Skr. ni down. V201. Cf. 
Beneath.] Situated down or below ; lying beneath, or 
in tlie lower part ; having a lower position ; belonging 
to the region l^low ; lower ; under ; — opposed to upper. 

'Twixt upper, nrt/i<»r, and iurmunding fires. Milton. 
This darksome nether world her llpht 
Doth dim with horror and deformity. Spenser. 
All my nether shape thus grew troriHformed. MUtrn. 
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Netll'ar-lliore^ (n8tfa^r-m5r^), a. Lower; nether. 
[Obs.'] Holland. 

Netn'er-niMt' (-mSst^), a. [AS. niSemest. Bee 
Nbthxk. and of. ArrsEXotT.] Lowest ; ae, the nether- 
most hell ; the nethermost abyaa. Milton. 

II Netbl-nlm (nSth^-nlm), n.pl. [Heb., pi. of n&thln 
^ven, granted, a slave of the temple, fr. ndihan to give.] 


^Jewish Antig.) Servants of the priests and Levites in 
the menial services about the tabernacle and temple. 

NatH-fy (nCt^-fl), V. t. [Eety a. -f- -/y.] To render 
neat ; to clean ; to put in order, [i^.] Chapman. 

Net'tlng (-ting), n. [From Net, n.] 1. The act or 
process of making nets or network, or ox forming meshes, 
as for faneywork, fishing nets, etc. 

2. A piece of network; any fabric, made of cords, 
threads, wires, or the like, crossing one another with 
open spaces between. 

3. (Naut.) A network of ropes used! for various pur- 
poses, as for holding the hammocks when not in use, also 
for stowing sails, and for hoisting from the gunwale to 
the rigging to hinder an enemy from boarding. Totten. 

Natting needla, a kind of slender shuttle used in netting. 
See Needle, n., 3. 

Net'tlng, n. Urine. [Prot*. Eny.l Halliwell. 

Net'tle (nSt't’l), n. [AS. netele ; akin to T>. netely G. 
nessel, OHG. nezzila. nmzoy Dan. nelde, ndldCy Bw. nds- 
sla ; cf. Lith. noiere.j [Jiot.) A plant of the genus Urticoy 
covered with minute sharp liairs containing a poison that 
prodtices a stinging sensation. Uriica gracilis is common 
m tlie Northern, and U. chammdryoides in the Southern, 
United States. The common £uroi>ean species, U. urens 
and C. dioiea, are also found in the Kastem United 
States. U. pilulifera is the Roman nettle of England. 

E The term nettle has been riven to many plants 
[ to, or In some way resembling, the true nettle ; ‘ 
as : Aostrailan nettle, a stinging tree or shrub of the ge- 
I nus La port ca (as L. gign.i and L. moroides) : — also called 
nettle tree. — Bee nettle, Hemp nettle, a species of f/aleop- 
I .lis. See under Hemp. — Blind nettle. Dead nettle, a harm- 
less species of Lamii/tn. —TnUe nettle {Bochmeria cylin- 
drica)y a plant common in the United States, and related 
to the true nettles. — Hedge nettle, a species of Stachys. 
See under Hedge. —Horse nettle Carolinense). 

Bee under House. —Kettle tree, (a) Same as Haokberby. 
(A) See Australian nettle (above). — Spurge nettle, a sting- 
lugAmerican herb of the Spurge ftiml\y(.fatropha urens). 

— wood nettle, a plant UMpnrtea Canadensis) wnioh stings 
severely, and is related to the true nettles. 

Kettle cloth, a kind of thick cotton stuff, Japanned, and 
used as a subaiitute for leather for variotis purposes. — Ket- 
tle rash iMed.)y an eruptive disease rest^mbling the effects 
of whipping wdth nettles. — Sea nettle (Zool.)* a medusa. 

Net'tle, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Nettled (-t’ld) ; p. pr. 

& vb. n. Nettling (-tllng). J To fret or sting ; to irri- 
tate or vex ; to cause to experience sensations of dis- 
pleasure or uneasiness not amounting to violent anger. 

The princes were so nettled at the scandal of this affront, that 
every man took it to himself. V Estrange. 

NeVUe-bird' (-i>SrdO, «• {Eodl.) Tlie European white- 
throat. [iVor. Eng.'] 

Net'tlar (-tier), n. One who nettles. [jR.] Milton. 
NeUtlea (nfit't’lz), n. pi. [8«e Knittle.] {Naut.) {a\ 
The halves of yarns in the unlaid end of a rope twistea 
for pointing or grafting. (6) Small lines used to sling 
humtoooks under the deck beams, (c) Reef points. 

Net'tllng (-tllng), n. {Rope Making) {a) A process 
(resembling splicing) by which two ropes are joined end 
to end so as to form one rope, {b) The process of tying 
totmtlier the ends of yarns in pairs, to prevent tangling. 
Net'tUng, p. pr. & a. Stinging ; irritating. 

Nettling cell (Zodl.)y a lasso cell. Bee under Lasso. 
Net'ty (-tj^), a. Like a not, or network ; netted. [R.] 
Net'-valnw (-v5ud'), a. Having veins, or nerves, 
reticulated or netted ; as, a net-veined wing or leaf. 

NtVwotk' ('WQrk')» «. 1. A fabric of threads, cords, 
or wires crossing each otlier at certain intervals, and 
knotted or secured at the crossings, thus leaving spaces 
or meshes between them. 

2. Any system of lines or channels interlacing or 
crossing like the fabric of a net ; as, a nettvork of veins ; 
a network of railroads. 

Neu'rad (nu'rSd), adv. [Or. vevpov nerve -] L. ad to.] 
(Anaf.) Toward the neural side ; — opposed to hmmod. 

Neutral (nu'ral), a. [Or. vsvpov nerve.] {Anat. & 
Zddl.) Relating to the nerves or nervous i^stem ; per- 
taining to, situated in the region of, or on the side with, 
the neural, or cerebro-spinal, axis; — opposed to hemal. \ 
As applied to vertebrates, neural is the same as dorsal ; | 
08 applied to invertebrates it is usually the same as ven- 
tral. Cf. Hemal. 

Neural arch (Anat.), the cartilaginous or bony arch on 
the dorsal side of the centrum of the vertebra in a seg- 
ment of the spinal skeleton, usually inclosing a segfineut 
of the spinal cord. 

Nen-ral'gl-a (nft-rSl'JT-A), n. [NL., from Gr. vtvpov 
nerve -f- oAyov pain. See Neeve.] {Med.) A disease, 
the chief symptom of which is a very acute pain, exacer- 
bating or intermitting, which follows the course of E 
nervous branch, extends to its ramifications, and seems 
therefore to be seated in the nerve. It seems to bS in- 
dependent of any structural lesion. Jhmglison. 

Nea-ral'glo (-jlk), o. Of or pertaining to, or having 
the character of, neuralgia ; ns, a neural fic headache. 
Nen-ral'ff7 (-jy), n. Neuralgia. 


NEUROPTERA 

NeQ'M'tlOM (nfi-ri'shttn), n. {Biol.) The arrange- 
ment or distribution of nerves, as in the leaves of a 
plant or the wings of an Insect : nervation. 

Nen-raz^ (ntt-rlks'Ts), n. iNeuro- axii.] (i4na/.) 
See Axis cylinaert under Axis. 

Nan^rtn-tar'lo (nC'rSn-t&p^k), a. [iVewro- -f enteric.] 
{Anat.) Of or perwning to botn the neuron and tlie en- 
teron ; as, the neurenteric canal, which, in embryos of 
many vertebrates, connects the medullary tube and the 
primitive Intestine. See Jllust. of Ectodebm. 

Nan'll-^ (nii'rl-din), n. [From Nepbihe.] {Physiol. 
Chem.) A nontoxlo base, ObHj 4N„ found in the putres- 
cent matters of flesh, fish, decaying cheese, etc. 

II Non^ll'lnin^lDlA (hu’'rl-18mnn&), n. [NL., from Gr. 
vtvpov nerve -f- Xippa peel, skin.] {Anat.) {a) The del- 
icate outer sheath of a nerve fiber ; the primitive sheath. 
(6)The perineurium. 

Nen-rll^-ty (nfi-rll'I-ty), n. [Gr. vtvpov nerve.] 
{Physiol.) The special properties and functions of the 
nerves ; tWt capacity for transmitting a stimulus wliich 
belongs to nerves. Q. 11, Lewes. 

NenMno (nu'rin or -rSn), n. [Gr. vtvpov a nerve.] 
(Physiol. Chem.) A poiBonous organic base (a ptomaim ) 
formed in the decomposition of protagon with boilirg 
baryta water, and in the putrefaction of proteid matter. 
It was for a long time considered identical with choline, 
a crystalline body originally obtained from bile. Chem- 
ically, however, choline is oxycthyl-trimethyl-ammonium 
hydroxide, while neurine is vinyl-trimethyl-ammonium 
hydroxide. [Written also neurin.] 

Nonrrism (nS'rlz’m), n. [Or. vtvpov nerve.] {Biol.) 
Nerve force. See Vital force, under Vital. 

II Neu-ri'tls (nfl-rFtls), n. [NL., fr. Gr. vtvpov nerve 
-f- -T(is.] {Med.) Inflammation of a nerve. 

Nan^O- (nu'rft-). [Gr. Fsopoi/ nerve.] {Anat.) A com- 
bining form denoting a nerve, of or pertaining to a nerve 
or the nervous system. 

Non^ro-nen'tral (-sgn'tral), a. [Neuro- -f central.] 
{Anat.) Between the neural arch and the centrum of a 
vertebra ; as, the nenrocentral suture. Huxley. 

Nen'roDhord (nu'rft-kfird), n.y Neu^ro-chor'dal, 
(-kOr'dcrl), a. {Zodl.) Bee Neurocord. 

Neu-rool-ty (ntt-^s'T-ty), n. {Physiol.) Nerve force. 

II Nou^rO-CO^e (nii'rd-sS'le), n. [Neuro- -f Gr. koiXov 
a hollow.] {Anat.) The central canal and ventricles of 
the spinal cord and brain ; the luyelericephalic caviW. 

Nen'ro-cord (nu'rft-kfird), n. [Neuro- -f- cord.'] [Zool.) 
A cordlike organ composed of elastic fibers situated above 
tlie ventral nervous cord of annelids, like the earthworm. 
— Nen^ro-oor'dal (-kSr'doi), a. 

Nen^ro-ep^i-der^al (-8p'T-der'mal), a. [Neuro- -4- 
epidermal.] {Anat.) Pertaining to, or giving rise to, 
the central nervous system and ejiidcrmis ; as, the neuro- 
epidermaly or epiblastic, layer of the blastoderm. 
' ^-iVlI-&), ' ~ 


Nou-np^o-physl-al (nfi-rftp^^-flz^-al), a. {Anal.) 
Of or portainuig to a ueurapophyais. 

11 Nen^ra-popb'y-sls (nu'rA-pBf^T-als), n. ; pi. Nep- 
RAPOPHYSEs (-flez). [NL. See Nepbo-, and Apophysis.] 
{Anat.) (o) One of the two lateral processes or elements 
wlilch form the neural arch. (6) The dorsal process of 
the neural arch ; neural spine; splnws process. 

|] Nen-rES^the-ni'a (nfi-rSs'thi-nFA, n. [NL., fr. Gr. 
vtvpov nerve itrSivtia weakness.] (Med.) A condition 
of nervous debility supposed to be depradEst upon im- 
pairment in the functions of the spinal cord. - - ... .>v. 


NeQ-rogOi-a (nli-r}5g'lI-&), n. [NL., fr. Gr. vtvpov 
ligament -J- glue.] (AnflL) The delicate connective 
tissue framework which supports tlio nervous matter and 
blood vessels of the brain and spinal cord. 

Neu-rog^ra-phy {-rk-ff), n. [Neuro- -f -gravity.] 
{Anat.) A descrijition of the nerves. RunglUvn. 

Nea^ro-ker^a-tln (nu'r6-k6r'A-tTn), «. [A^uro- -f 
keratin.] {J*hysiol. Chem.) A substance, resembling 
keratin, present in nerve tissue, as in the sheath of the 
axis cylinder of medullated nerve fibers. Like keratin it 
resists the action of most chemical agents, and by decom- 
position with sulphuric acid yields leiicin and tyrosin. 

NeWro-lOg^lc-al (-16J'T-kal), a. Of or pertaining to 
neurology. 

Nen-roFo-glSt (nfi-rl5I'ft-jTsl), n. One who is versed 
in neurology ; also, one skilled in the treatment of nerv- 
ous diseases. 

Neu-roFo-^ n. [Neuro- -f -logy.] The branch 
of science which treats of tlie nervous system. 

II Neu-ro'xna (nfi-rS^mA), n. [NL. See Neuro-, and 
-OMA.] {Med.) A tumor developed on, or connected with, 
a nerve, esp. one consisting of new-foriuod nerve fibers. 

NeH'ro-mere (nu'rft-mSr), «. [A’enro- -f- -mere.] 
{Anat.) A metameric segment of the cercbro-spinal nerv- 
ous system. 

NeWro-mns'on-lar (-mtts'kfi-lSr), a. [Neuro- + mus- 
cular.] {l^hysiol.) Nervomusculnr. 

II Neutron (nu'ron), n. ; pi. Neuha (-tA). [NL., from 
Or. vtvpov nerve.] {Anat.) Tlie brain and spinal cord ; 
the cereiiro-spinal axis ; myelencephalon. B. O. Wilder. 

NeWro-patblo (nu'rft-r>(tl/Tk), n. Of or pertaining 
to neuropathy ; of the nature cf, or suffering from, nerv- 
ous disease. 

Non-rop^a-thy (nlS-rSp'A-tliy), n. [Neuro- Gr. nd- 
axeiv, traBtlvy to suffer.] {Med.) An aff ection of the nerv- 
ous system or of a nerve. 

Neu^O-pod (nu'rft.pbd), n. [Neuro- + -pod.] {Zovl.) 
A nenropodous animal. a. Rolleston. 

II Newro-po'di-um (-pS'dl-fim), n. [NL., from Gr. 
vsDpov a nerve -f- n66iovy dim. of troiJs, iro56s, the foot.] 
{Zodl.) The ventral lobe or branch of a parapodium. 

. Nfttt-rOp'O-donB (ntt-rSp'ft-dfis), a. [Neuro- -f- -pod 
-f- -ous.] {Zodl.) Having the limbs on, or directed to- 
ward, the neural side, as in most invertebrates ; — op- 
posed to htemapodous. Q. Bolleston. 

Neu'ro-pore (nu'rd-p6r), n. [A’curo- -{-port.] (Ana/.) 
An openlnff at 

either end of x ^ 

the embryonic ® 

neural cimal. 


Nen-rop^er 

( nll-rSp'tSr ) , 
n. (Zodl.) One 
of the Neurop- 
tera. 

Neu-rop'- 

t#-ra (-ti-rA), 
n. pi. [NL., 



One of the Neuroptcra (Manfispa interrupta) i 
a Young Lsrva ; b Mature Larva. Both 
eniarged. c Mature Insect. Nat. size. 


fr. ’Gr. vtvpov nerve -f- irrtpSv a wing, fr. irrdaBai to fly.] 
{J^o}}ty\ An order of hexapod insects having two pairs of 


aie, senate, efire, hm, firm, Ask, final, (|11 ; dve, dvent, find, fim, recGiit ; Ice, idea, 111 ; old, dbey, Orb, ddd ; 
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NEWNESS 


; different from what haa been ; osy a ntw 
courM or direction. 


and undergo a complete metamorphoaU. Xbe ant-Uon, "f 4. As if lately begun or made; having tl»e aUto or 

hellgamite, and lacewing fly are examples. Formerly, 5oi^?S5a»cS/Von,'si7. ^ art and effort. Bee Gutde q„aiity of origi^ freshness ; also, changed for the bot- 


tbo name was given to a much more extensive group, in- 
cluding the true Neuroptora and the Pseudoneuroptera. 

Han-rop^or-al (nfl-rBp'tSr-al), a. (ZoDl.) Of or per- 
taining to the Keuroptera. 

Hon-roplor-AB (-an), n, {Zo6l,)^A. neuropter. 

II Hau-rop^to-ltl (-ts-rls), n. tr. Or. a 


A ; renovated ; unworn ; untried ; unspent { as, rest 

A pe^n or a imtioii that t^. ,nd trmvel mwie him a nw man. *” > • 


Moa'tnd (nu^troi), n. A person or a nation that takes 
no part in a contest between others ; one who is neutral. 


The neuirat, as far as his cotnmeroe extends, becomes a party 
In the war. A. O. Harper. 




genus of fossil ferns, of which (mecies have been found 
from the Devonian to the IViassic formation. 


Ifen'tlll-lat, n. A neutral; one who professes or 
practices neutrality. Milnian. 

Han-tral'i-ty (nfl-tr«my), n. [Of. F. neutraliU.^ 
1. The state or Quality of being neutral ; the condition 
of being unengaged in contests between others ; state of 


Wen.ran/ter^nM ( n ( ZnU ^ Naurontaral oemg uuengagea m Contests between others ; state oi 

lfatt'ro-ien-flll'«r-OU» (nu'ri-sSn-sTf^lr-lls), a. [aVcm- taldng im part on either side ; indifference. 

^ (ZoU.) PwUtotog to. or lormiug. 

krt\ narVAa av\«1 uvxoa #\a*rvnno 


both nerves and sense organs. 

II ll;il-ro'tli (nff-rd^sts), n. ; pi. 


II Ito ^(nO-rysIs), Pf. ^*'^®** (**®*)* nor bod. [Oiw.l Ijofine. J*™*^*® Church, the churcliijolding the doctrines tnught 

[NX., fr. Gr. i/fuooi/ nerve.] (iifed.) A functional nerv- « { rAcw i The oualitv or state of beino- neutral Bee i>y SwedeuborK. See Butsuenkohoian. - Nsw 

ouB afleotion or ^ease, that is, a disease of the nerves « ‘ q^^bty or state 01 being neutral. Bee h^t(2/<fo/.). a heart or character changed by the powerof 

without anviinnrAniaV.ir. r.honoo of tiorvA atnietnre. t. God.soastobeirovernedbyuowandJiolvuiotiveH. — Kaw 


2. Indifference in quality ; a state neither very good 
>r bod. [Oiw.] JJonne. 


nor bod. [OhA.l 
3. {Ckem.) Th< 


tends, becomes a party Steadfastly purposing to load a »icto life. M. qf Com, Prai/er. 

Ji. G. Hatper. Men alter long emaciating diets, wax plump, fat, and almost 
le who professes or ”*'”’• liacon. 

Milnian. o* Not of ancient extraction, or of a family of ancient 
rSl'I-ty), n. [Of. F. neutraliU.], descent ; not previously known or famous. Addiion. 
Ity of being neutral ; the condiUon 6* Not habituated ; not familiar ; unaccustomed, 
contests between others ; state of A>u» to the plow, unprncticed in the trocc. Pope. 

ereuce. ,,, , 7. Frosli from anything ; newly come. 

in times of public dan- »• x i i , .... , , 

bjects. Addison, he*- sicknoKs to that iiortlieru air. Drydcn. 

be neither very good Nsw birth. Bee under Biuth. - New Church, or New 
JJonne Jertualsm Ghuroh, the church holding the doctrines taught 
f iiAMfrai Maa Em^uel Bwedeuborg. See Bu'EnENnouoiAN. - New 


without any appreciable change of nerve structure. 4 / ‘Vi/zoi 

Neu^ro-fkelVUl (nu'rft-ak61'«-tal), a. Of or pertain- „ovirumenT wW 
iug to the neuroskeleton, [i?.] Owen. gHSctlv ^ 

Neu^ro-skere-ton (-tan), n. [AVuro- -f skeleton.] g Thoae^wiSl 
(Anat.) The deep-seated parts of the vertebrate skeleton nr atatea 

w hich are in relation with the nervous axis and locomo- * ' 

tion- Owen. 


a BUTEAI., a . , 4. Qo(J, so 08 

4. {International Law) The condition of a nation or landl land 
government which refrains from taking part, directly Ught. (Zc 
or indirectly, In a war between other powers. m its first 


God, so 08 to be governed by now ami lioly motives. — Nsw 
land, land cleared and cultivated for the first time. — New 
Ught. iZool.) 8<*e CkaI’Pie. — New moon, (a) The moon 
in its first quarter, or when it first appears after being 


lu » WttJ- UVlier puwwiu. V. lu iiioii ui kUI 

6. Those who are neutral ; a combination of neutral invisible. (6) The day w hen the new moon is first seen ; 
iwers or states. lunar mouth, which w as a holy day 


. . X- 4.1 114! # 1 among the Jews. 2 Air?r/.v iv. 23. — New Red Bandstono 

Armed nentraUty, the condition of a neutrw power, {i;poJA. an old name for the formation Immediately above 
in time of war, which holds itself ready to resist by force coal measures or strata, now divided into the Kirmian 

Avixf xxtrKA** K^ai * m t . . 4 -. ... 


B,u'ro..pMt(nu'r4..pfat),» [L.n«,ro»Gr 

ZSvTTn] d'*"" VWor. N.»'ttal-l-ia'tlOQ (4U'tr„l.I-;«-.ha.O, «. tCf. F. h5w 

£S«-rp 'Sils-rst'lk). [Or. ..Coor 1. Of 

or norf Ain nry fc flm narvaa ■ onofnrl in fha norvAS • norv. Of 1110 State 01 Oemg neUtrOllZeU. ,.„„„,.4. 4;,.,,.,. ^ 


or pertaining to the nerves ; seated in the nerves ; nerv- 
ous ; as, a neurotic disease. 

2. Useful in disorders off or affecting, the nerves. 

Nen-rotlc, n. 1. A disease seated iii the nerves. 

2. (Med.) Any toxic agent whose action is mainly di- 
rected to the great nerve centers. 

Neurotics os a class include all those poisons 
whose main action is upon the bruin and spinal cord. 
They may be divided into three orders : («) Cerebral neu- 
roticSi or those whicli affect the brain only, (ft) jSjrinal 


2. (UAm.) The act or process by which an acid and a '“‘til recei^ times. , , . , „ 

base arc combined in such proportions that the resulting Syn. Novel ; recent ; fresh ; modem. See Novel. 
compound is neutral, Neutral, a., 4. New (nu), adv. Newly ; recently. Chaucer. 

Nea^tnl-lzo (nu^tral-iz), v. t. &p. p. Neutral- New is much used in composition, adverbially, in 

rzED (-izd); p. pr. & vb. n. Nbutralizino (-Pzing).] the sense of newly, recently, to qualify other words, 
[Cf. F. neutraliser.] 1. To render neutral ; to reduce in nc«>bom, new-formed, nt w-found, neu'-mowu. 
to a state of neutrality. Of new, anew. [Obs.J Chaurt 

So here 1 am neutralized Again. Sir W. Scott, NoW, V. t. & To make new ; to renew. lObs.J 
2. (Chem,) To render Inert or Imiierceptible the po- NoW'bOIH' (nu^iOrn'), a. Recently born. Sha 


affinities of, asa chemical substance; to destroy 

LroS roSi TOrt ^ <’"“<=* of : M, to u. .eld with k bwe. 

. i.r.iU ra»„ n 3; .^'o dMtroy the peenUar proportioB or oppoeito din- 


instrument for cutting or dissecting nerves. 

2. (Anat.) A nouromere. 

Nen^ro-tomlo-al (-t8m'I-k«l), a. Of or pertaining to 
neurotomy. 

Nen-roUO-mlflt (nd-rSt^o-mTst), n. One who is skilled 
in or practices neurotomy, 

Nfill-rot^O-my (-my), n. (Neuro- -f Gr. ripveiv tocut.] 
1. The dissection, or auatoiuy, of the nervous system. 


flciency; to counteract; as, to neutralize parties in 
government ; to neutralise efforts, opposition, etc. 


Of new, anew. [Oft^.J Chaucer. 

New, V. t. & i. To make new ; to renew. [OftjJ 
NewOM)ni^ (nu'liOrn/), a. Recently born. S^hak. 
NeW^OOme^ (nu'kfimO, a. Recently come. 
NeW^COm^er (-kfim'^r), n. One who has lately come. 
New'el (nu'81), n. [From New. Cf. Novel.] A nov- 
el^ ; a now thing. \.(JbsA Spenser, 

New^el (nu'61), «. [OF\ nnal. F. noyau stone, of fruit, 
noyau d'e.wulier newel, fr. L. nnealis 


Neu'ro-tome (nu'rS-tSni), n. [See Neurotomy.] 1. An I positions of ; to redu^ to a state*of indifference or inef- I e% ; » »ow Oiing. 

^ri^ent for cutting or dissectmg nerves. | ficienoy; to counteract; as, to neutralise parties in Now'el (nu'61), n. [OF. m 


Counter citatiouB that neuCrafue each other. E. Everett, i‘ke a nut, fr. nuz. nncis. nut. Cf. 
Nen'tral-l'zar (-i'zSr), n. One who, or that which, Nowel the inner wall of a mold, Nu- 
neutralizes; that which destroys, disguises, or renders cleu 8.] (44 reft.) The upright post about 
inert the peculiar properties of a body. which the steps of a circular staircase ( 

Nea'tral-ly, adi^. In a neutral maimer ; without tak- hence, in stairs having straight 

ing part with either side ; indifferently. flights, the principal post at the foot of 


*. iiiw UWBOOUOII, or uuavoiuy, oi ino uervous sysveiu. i ^ with either side • indiffereiitlv nights, the principal post at the loot 01 

2. (Med.) The division of a nerve, for the relief of ii Sfeu'valneH'fuS'vftnzO n nl ri*^*neurnine fr LL a staircase, or the secondary ones at the 
mraliria. or for other nurnoae*. TJnnnli.^nn. II «eu vames tuo vftuz^ L n. pf. U' . ncutnine, ir. I4I4. »„ r/,.;/,.,,, 


’’7SMiraMf,r‘’‘’“rKT d,„ noie"™! ”" 

II Nen'ra-lR (nu'n.l-l&), n. [NL., dim. of Gr. vsvpou a offered un for nine HiioeeitRive dava 
nerve.] (^00/.) An embryo of certain invertebrates in He-Wfl/SltO (uo-v&'Oit') n {^^in 
the stage when the primitive baud is first developed. ® ^ j * Jn 

Neu'W (nuaSr)! a. [L., fr. n. not + uUr whothor ; 
nkln to E. wAeMrr. See No, md Whutimr, and of. J' I-* -' ' v 


Neither.] 1. Neither the one thing nor the other; on 

noithor tide ; impartial ; noutra rArc/mfc] ‘''iiOT'in7n8v''’nir«’”T‘ U'tol- n'J 

.aJJnf.Tr SS “““ ^ ‘<> -mention'; to nttor. [ 06 ...] 

2. (Oram.) (a) Having a form_belonglng more e«pe- J" TL"'.®)!™. 


II AB 0 U' vauuw V.UU' VAIIA.' I, /*. 7 / 4 . I J.’ . TtPUI'(l 67 IC, 11 . AJJU. ' T» JI 

norena, fr, L. novem. See Noon.] (Jd. C. Cft.) Prayers ^nd'ngs. See Hollow newel, under 
offered up for nine successive days. HoLLO'a\ _ 

Ne-wa'dltO (u6-v&'dit), n. (Min.) A granitoid variety , Now'ten'glo (nu fSn'g 1), a. iNew 
of rhyolite, common in Nevada. -h /angle.] Eager for novelties; de- 
ll Nd'vd' (n&'vft'), n. LF., fr. L. nix. nivis. snow.] oi clianging. [Oft*.] 

(Oeol.) The upper part of a glacier, abovo the limit of Bo ncw/tinyei b© they of their ment. 


on (n6v'’n), V. t. [Icel. ne/na. V267.] To 


n t n \ / \ WT 1 t 1. , 1 A« oft I heard my lord them neven. Chaucer. 

2- (Oram.) (a) Having a form belonging more espe- « / » »» v j ria 4. 1 

cinlly to word, which arc not appellationa of maloa or fc „ HSV'W (nSv^r), adv. [KS. n«frt; nv not, no + S/rt 
malea ; expreasing or designating that which is of ncitlier over , not at any tune ; at no time, 


Newel At Bottom 
of Btaircasc. 


sex ; as, a neuter noun ; a neuter termination ; the neuter 
gender, (ft) lutransitive ; os, a neAiter verb. 

3. (liiol.^ Having no generative organs, or imperfectly 
developed ones; sexless. See Neuter, n., 3. 

Neu'ter, n. 1. A person who takes no part in a con- 
test ; one who is either indifferent to a cause or forbears 
to interfere ; a neutral. 

The world 'b no neuter ; it will wound or AATe. ITninj/. 


rifiw (ii&'vfl'), n. LF., fr. L. nix. nivis. snow.] cliangiiig. [Oft*.] 

(Oeol.) The upper part of a glacier, abovo the limit of Bo ncw/tinyei b© they of their ment. 
perpetual snow. Bee Glacier. . thauccr. 

Nev'on (n8v'’n), n. f. [Icel. nr/na. V267.] To To change by in- , 

name ; to mention ; to utter. [06...] treduemg nov.dtlcs. [06s.] ^ of Stoircaw 

A. oft I beard my lord theiu nernt. Chauar. HowTftll'glefl (-g’ld), a. 1. New* 

Hev'er (080-80), adv. [as. nff/rs; nc not, no + S/r, ^ ,“ffectatio.i »' "ov'dty. “A 

ever.] l' Not ever; not at any time; A n^tiine, nfo/rmylcd nomenclature.” Sir M . i/arm«on. 

whether past, present or future. Bhak. 2. Disposed to change ; inclined to novelties ; given 

TA au fill j ■ 17 to now theories or fashions. “A^c?//co?(5'dc(/ tencliers.” 

DetffiAtiU draws nearer, necerseerrung near. Pope. i Tim. vi. (heading). Newjangled meuV Lnlimer. 

2. In no degree ; not in the least ; not. NeW'ffm'gled-neBB, n. Affisctatlmi of, or fondness 

Whosoever has a friend to guide him. may carry his eycB In f^r, novelty : vain or affected fosliion or form, 
another man ■ head, and yet Aco neirr the worHC. aSowtft. fnv •,/.>i.s>/'/7«,a,.»7«4» 

AnH h« him to a wor/i. 14. ^ New'Ian^gle-neiw (-g 1 -i.6h), u. OK. ncwcfangelnes. 


vvhother post, present, or futuro. 

Death still draws nearer, neccr seeming near. 
2. In no degree ; not in the least ; not. 


And he answered him to never a word. Matt, xxvii. 14. 
“■ Net>er is much used in composition with present 


NewdauglednoBB. 


ivefangelnes. 

Chaucer. 


2. (Gram.) (a) A noun of the neuter gender; any tuning its usual slgniflct^ion. 
le of those words which have the terminations usually Never a deal, not a bit. f Ob, 


one of those words which have the terminations usually Never a deal, not a bit. [Oftjr.] Chaucer. — Never so, as 
found in neuter words, (ft) An intransitive verb. never before; more than at any other ' 

3. (Biol,) An organism, either vegetable or animal, other circumstances ; especially ; part 
which at its maturity has no generative organs, or but often expressed or replaced by ever so. 


larticiples to form adjectives, as in never-ceasing, never- Proud newfanglmcas in their uppurel. livUtynaon {More's Utopia). 
lying, never-ending, ;ifver-fadhig,nct'er-failing, etc., re- New'fan'ffUst (-glTst), n. One who is eager for 
sluing Us usual slBrnflcation. noVelties or Scsirons of chkngc. [O65.] Wcr. 

N0V6r & not ft bit* C^ncttic^T* If^vw fts v (idv In ft tiowfimcrlfid mtiniicr* 

never before; more than at any other time, or in any ^ ilv rJ L i T^Tnre 

other circumstances; especially; particular^ ; — now ^ More. 

often expressed or replaced by ever io. Now IbbIi lODBfl (nu iSsh find), a. Made in a now 


imperfectly developed ones, as a plant without stamens 
or pistils, as the garden Hydrangea ; esp., one of the im- 
perfectly developed females of certain social insects, as 
of the ant and the common honeybee, which perform the 
labors of the community, and are called workers. 

Neil'tral (nu'tral), a. [L. neutralis. fr. neuter. See 
Neuter.] 1. Not engaged on either side; not taking 
part with or assisting either of two or more contending 
parties; neuter; indifferent. 

The heart can not po»Bibly remain neutral, but conatantly 
takes part one way or the other. Shc{f tesbutp. 


Ask me necer ao much dower and gift. Gen. xxxW. 12. „ ■ r, - ,4.7 

A fear of battery, . . . though never $0 well grounded, is no N®W loimd-lanfl (nu ffind-lSiid , o/ten nft-fwnd - 
lurcss. JHacksttme. land), n. 1. An island on the coast of British North 

Ney'er-more' <-xn5r'), adv. Never again ; at no time America, famed for the fishing grounds in its vicinity, 
lereaftor. Testament 0/ Love. Tyndale, 2. A Newfoundland dog. Tennyson, 


form, or lately come Into fashion. 


Testament 0/ Love 
Where springtime of the Hesperidea 
Begins, out endoth nevermore. 


Newfoundland dog (Zool,). 


2. Neither good nor bad ; of medium quality ; mid- ^ spite of that ; yet. 


Begins, out endoth nevermore. Lonafelww. a breed of large dogs, 

wWch'oSatod ‘L: 

a8.-), adv. or cmj. [AVrsr + the 

(see The by that) less.] Not the less ; uotwithstand- cllity, and swimming 


Nav'ar-Uie4W (-16sO, adv. or cory. iNever -f the forSlSence; 
ee The by that) less.] Not the less ; uotwithstand- cllity, and swimming 
g ; in spite of that ; yet. powers. 

No chastening for the present aeemeth to be joyous, but grlev- NeW^lllK (tm'7ng)» 
OUB ! nevertheless, afterward it yieldcth the peaceable fruit of - rTTmui PIbw / 1 
righteousneaa. /W;.xii. 11. tfrom NEW, v. f J 

8yn. - However ; at least ; yet ; stni. Bee However. “‘“V’ ^ ‘‘ 

Ney'ew (n8v'a), n. Nepliew. [Obs.] Chaucer. „ Some- 

IVdiW trtnV n rCnmnar Nkw*® f JSr'l r jninerl. N«wwi-r.1 WeWTBn,^. BOme- 


Auperf. Newest.] 
o D. nieuw. 08. _ r 


dlinir • not decided or nrononneod No chastening for the present aeemeth to be joyous, but grlev- 

* fi re.? ^ JI*! .,1 . ou® i nvverthel^s, afterward it yieldcth the peaceable frhit of 

Bumo things good, and some things ill, do seem, ritrhteousness. /Mk xii. II. 

Ands.»»™i.om«,inh.rt4nu.t.oo,.. Hv-d.Dav,.,. "*8y„. .However; at least ; y«t; sUll. SeeHowKvra. 
3. (BM.) Neuter. Bee NkOTHi, o., 3. Ner'aw (nSv'S), n. Nephew. [06..] Chaucer. 

(Chem.) Having neither acid nor basic properties ; (nu), a. ICornpar. Newer (^ r) ; superl. Newest.] 

unable to turn red litmus blue or blue litmus red ; — [qe. netve. AS. niwe. neoxve ; akin to D. nie«w, 08. 
said of certain salts or other oomiiounds. Contrasted ntic<, OHG, niuwi, O. new. Icel. n^r. Dan. & Bw. ny. 
with aetdf and alkaline. Goth, niujis, Lith. naujas. Russ, navuii. Ir. nua. nuadn. 

Neutral axl^ Neutral surfkee (iffeeft.), that line or plane, Gael, nuadh, W. newydd^ Armor, neves. L. noxms. Gr. 
In a beam under transvorse pressure, at which the fibers gkr. nava. and prob. to E. now. V263. See 

Now, and cf. Annoumce, Innovate, Neophttb, Novel.] 

OtftoA). ttoWnd 0f7qilIlWui”f'.b?d?^^ 1- StSv *’tavU'' 

When moved slightly It neither tends to return to its for- time; having origins^ or occurred lately ; having re- 



I- Now, and cf. Announce, Innovate, Neophttb, Novel.] 

OtftoA). ttoWnd 0f7qilIlWui”f'.b?d?^^ 1- StSv *’tavU'' 

When moved slightly It neither tends to return to its for- time ; having origins^ or occurred lately ; having re- 
mer position nor depart more widely from it, as a perfect cently come into existence, or into one’s possession ; not 
sphere or cylinder on a horizontal plane. -• Neutral salt early or long in being ; of late origin ; recent ; fresh ; 
(Chem.). a ^t formed by the complete replaoement of modem; — opposed to ofd; os, anetp coat; anetv house; 


what now ; nearly fWM 
New. Bacon. 

Wew'ly, adv. 

1. Lately ; recently. ' 4 

Ho rubbed it o’er with iff 

newt, gathered retat.^ Newfeundl.hd Dog. 

2. Anew ; afresh ; freshly. 

And the refined mind doth newly fathiou 

Into a fairer form. Spenser. 

New'mar'ket (nu'mUr'kSt), n. [From Newmarket. 


positive orlijwlc, in g'e Iftter by a negative or ac^ ele- 2. Not blifore seen or known, although exUting be- Hew'-mod'Bl (nu/m»d'81}. v. t. To remodel, 
ment or radlcaL - Nsutr^ tint, a b ulsh CTay pigment, ^ monifsitod ; recently disodvtod ; osTa new NBW'noss (nu'nSs), n. The quality or state of being 

newras, theWiofasys^m; the of a 

? NeiUral wwS, Th^vow(d element having^i ohscuw 3. Newly beginning or recurring ; starting anew ; now scone ; neumess of life^^ 


blue with some warm color. The shades vary grreatly. nietol , a new pUnm ; new soen^ 


flse, finite, r^de, f^U, ftp, ftrn ; pitj^ ; food, fo'bt ; out, oil ; clxair ; so ; sins, ink ; tlien, tliin ; boN ; zl» — z in av.u 


NEWS 


974 


NICKNAME 


H 0 WB (i^uz), n. [FromNKw: cf. F. nouvellet. News 
is plural in form, l>ut in commonly ua^cl witli a Hmgular 
rarb ] 1. A report of recent oceurreacoa ; infonuution 

of something that baa lately taken place, or of aouietiiiug 
before unknown ; freali tidings ; recent intelligence. 

Evil neifft rides post, while good ruurg baits. Milton. 

2 . Something atrange or newly happened. 

It in no news fur the weak and poor to bo a prey to the strong 
and rich. ^ hsti uin/e. 

3. A bearer of newa ; a courier ; a newspaper. [06a.] 

'I’liorp romuth a m ws thither with his huree. 

Newe'^book^ (-biJbkO, n. A netyapaper. [06a.] 

nrAWSlKiy^ (-boiO, n. A boy who diatributos or hcIIh 
newatiaftera. 

NeWkMetter (-18ta55r), n. A circular letter, written 
or printed for tlie purpose of diHaeminatiug newa. This 
was the name given to the earlioat English newspapers. 

Wowi'mail X-mSn), n. / pi. Newsmen (-mSn). 1. One 
who brings news. [06a.] Spenser. 

2 . A man who dlatributea or soils newspapers. 

NeWB'mon^ger (-mOu-'gor), n. One who deals in 
news ; one wlio is active Tn hearing and telling news. 

News'pa^per (-pa^pSi ), n. A shoot of paper printed 
and diatributed, at statecl intervals, for conveying intol- 
llgenco of passing events, advocating opinion.s, etc. ; a 
public print tliat circulates newa, a(lverti.s(!mentH, pro- 
ceodingH of legislative bodies, public unnoun cemonts, etc. 

NeWB'rOOm' (-rfumi'), w- A room where nows is eol- 
loctiMl and disNoniinated, or periodicals are sold ; a read- 
ing room supplied with nowapapers, magazines, etc. 

Nows^-vend^er (-vSncFSr), n. A seller of newspapers. 

News'-writ'er (-rlt'er), n. One who gathered news 
for, and wrote, news-lotters. Macaulay. 

IfOWB'y (-y), a. Full of news ; abounding in infor- 
mation as to current events. [C'o//of/.] 

Newt (nut), n. [OE. ewi, evefe^ AS. f/etc, with n 
prefixed, an ewt being undorato(Ml as a newt. Cf. Ekt.] 
{Zool.) Any one of several spoeies of aniall aquatie aaliv- 
manders. ^riie {!ommon Itritish spocicis are the crested 
newt {Triton crf.'stati/.'!) and tlie smooth newt {Lophinas 
punctatu.^). In Amoriira, Diemictylus virulescens is one 
of the must abundant spooies. 



American Newt ( Dieniicfi/tus viridcsents). (%) 

IfBW-tO'nl-an (nfi-tC'nT-f/n), a. Of or pertaining to 
Sir Isaao Nowton, or his discoveries. 

Newtonian philoiophy, the plulo«oi)hy of Sir Isaac New’- 
ton ; ’ - applied to tlie doctrine of the universe! as ex- 
pounded in Now’ton’s “ Principia,” to the modern or 
experimental philosophy (as opposed to the theories of 
Descartes and others), and, most freiiueiitly, to the math- 
ematical theory of universal gravitation. — Newtonian 
teleioono {Astron.\ a rortocting teloB<!Ope, in which rays 
from the large speculum are received by a plane mirror 
placed diagonally in the axis, and near the open end of 
the tube, and thrown at right angles toward one side of 
the tube, whoro the image is formed and viewed through 
theey^iece. -“Newtonian theory of light. See the Note 
imder Light. 

New-tCnl-an, n. A follower of Newton. 

Wew'-yoar'^ (nu'yerO, «. Of or portaiuing to, or suit- 
able for, the coimnencemout of the year ; as, yew^year 
gifts or odes. 

Hew^ Tear's^ Day' (nu' ySrz' dS'). The first day 
of a calendar year ; the first day of January. Often col- 
lo<iuially abbreviated t(t New year's or New Year. 

Ifew' Zea'land (nil'' ze'land). A group of islands in 
the South Pacific Oce:in. 

Now Zealand flax, (a) (Dot.) A tall, liliaceous herb 
{Pharrnium tcuax), having very long, sword-shapod, dis- 
tichous leaves whioh furnish a Hue, strong fiber very 
valuable for cordage and the like. (6) The fiber itself. 
— Now Zealand tea (Hot.), a myrt.aeeou8 shrub (Lepto- 
spermum .wopariuni.) of New Zealand and Australia, 
the leaves of which are used as a substitute for tea. 

Nox'l-ble (nSks'I-b’!), a. [L. nexibilis, from vectere^ 
nenim^ to bind.] That may bo knit together, [if,] 

Ne*t(n5k8t), a.y superl. of Nigh. [AS. nehst.,nic/ist, 
nphst, superl. olnedh nigh. See Nioh.I 1. Neare.st in 
place ; having no similar object intervening. Chaucer. 

Her princely guest 

Wan next her side ; in order sal the reat. Drydtn. 

Fear followed me so hard, that 1 fled the nc.tt way. Ihiuyan. 

2. Nearest in time ; as, the next day or liour. 

3 . Adjoining in a series ; immediately preceding or 
following in order. 

None could tell whose turn should be the ne.Tt. Cay. 

4 . Nearest in degree, quality, rank, right, or relation ; 
as, the next heir was an infant. 

The man is near of kin unto ua, one of our next kinsmen. 

Ruth ii. 20. 

IS^ff^Next is usually followed by to heforo an object, but 
to 18 sometimes omitted. In such cases next is considered 
by many grammarians as a preposition. • 

Next Mand {Lnw)^ one who represents an infant, a mar- 
ried woman, or any person who can not appear sui juris, 
in a suit at law. 

Next, adv. In the time, place, or order nearest or im- 
mediately succeeding ; as, this man follows next. 

II Nex'118 (nSks'Ha), n. [L.] Connection ; tie. 

Man is doubtless ono by some subtile nr.nt.n . . , extending 
from the new-born infant to the superannuated dotard. 

JJe. <.,hdnoey. 

II Noz' Per'o^z' (F. uS' pltr'sa' ; E. ua' pSr'sSz'), pt. / 
siny. Nbz Perc6 (-sfi'). [P., pierced noses,] {Ethnol.) 
A trilKi of Indians, mostly inhabiting Idaho. 

II Ngl'na (n’gS'nA), n. [Native name.] The gorilla. 

Nl-as'a-ra pe'rl-all (nt-*g'A-r4 pS'rT-fid). (Oeol.) A 


subdivision of the American Upper Silurian system, em« 
bracing the Medina, Clinton, and Niagara epochs. The 
rooks of the Niagara epooh, mostly limestones, are exten- 
sively distributed, and at Nia^a Falls consist of about 
eighty feet of shale supporting a greater tliicknesa of 
limestone, which is gradually undermined by the removal 
of the shale. See C/iart of Geology. 

Hl'a* (ni'as), n. [F.nfafs. See Eyas.] A young hawk; 
an eyas ; hence, an iinsophisticated person. [Gw.] 

Nib (nib), n. [A variant of neb.} 1. A small and 
pointed thing or port ; a imint ; a prong. The little 
nib or fructifying principle.” Sir T. Broume. 

2 . ^o‘6l.) The bill or beak of a bird ; the neb. 

3 . The points of a pen ; also, the pointed j^rt of a 
pen ; a short pen adapts for insertion in a holder. 

4 . One of the handles wliich project from a scythe 
snath ; also [Prov. Eng.}, the shaft of a wagon. 

Nib, V, t. [imp. & p. p. Nibbbl (nibd) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Nibbino.] To furnish with a nib ; to point ; to mend 
the point of ; as, to nib a pen. 

Nibbed (nIbd), a. Having a nib or point. 

Nib'ble (nliyb’!), V. t. [imp. &p. p NiBBLEn (-b’ld) ; 
p. pr. iSi vb. n. Nibbling (-bllug).] [Cf. Nip.] To bite 
by little at a time ; to seize gently with the mouth ; to 
eat slowly or in small bits. 

Thy turfy mountains, where live nibhling sheep. Shnk. 
Nib'ble, V. i. To bite upon something gently or cau- 
tiously ; to eat a little of a thing, as by taking small bits 
cautiously ; as, fishes nibble at the bait. 

Instead of returning a full answer to my book, he manifestly 
falls a-nibbling at one uiuglu passage. Tillotson. 

Nib'ble, n. A small or cautious bite. 

Nlb'bler (-bli?r), n. One who, or that which, nibbles. 
You tell mo what the wits say of your book. . . . But these 
arc nibhlers at the outside. lip. Wartmi ton. 

Nlb'bUng-ly (-bling-iy), adv. In a nibbling manner ; 
cautiously. 

II Nl-oa'gua (nf-ka'gw'A), n. (Zobl.) The laughing fal- 
con. See under Laughing. 

Nlo'a-ra'gua wood' (nlk'A-rft'gwA wdod'). Brazil 
wood. 

Nlo'OO-lltO (nlk'ko-lit), 72. [From NL. niccolum 
nickel.] {Min.) A mineral of a copper-red color and me- 
tallic luster ; au arsenide of nickel; — called also copper^ 
nickel, kup/emickel. 

Nloo (nis), a. [Compar. Nicer (ni'ser) ; superl. 
Nicest.] [OE., foolish, fr. OF. nice Ignorant, fool, fr. 
L. nescius ignorant ; ne not 4- scitts knowing, scire to 
know. Perhaps infiuonced by E. nes/i delicate, soft. See 
No, and Science.] 1 . Foolish ; silly ; simple ; ignorant ; 
also, weak ; elt'eminatc. [06^.] Gou er. 

But say that wo l>en wise and nothing nice. Chaucer. 

2. Of trifling moment ; unimportant; trivial. [06s.] 

The letter was not nU-e, but full of charge 

Of dear import. ,Shak. 

3 . Overscrupulous or exacting ; hard to please or sat- 
isfy ; fastidious in small mutters. 

Curious not knowing, not exact but nice. 

And to toMte 
Think not I sludl he nice. 

4 . Delicate ; refined ; dainty ; pure. 

Dear love, continue nitre aud chaste. 

A nice and Huhtile happiness. 

6. Apprehending slight diirercucos or delicate distinc- 
tions ; distiuguislting accurately or mimitely ; carefully 
discriminating; as, a nice tuKte or judgment. “Our 
author happy in a judge so nice." Pope. ” Nice verbal 
criticism.” Coleridge. 

6. Done or made with careful labor ; suited to excite 
admiration on account of exactness; evidencing great 
skill; exact; flue; finished; as, 7iice proportions, 7ijcc 
workmanship, a nice application ; exactly or fastidiously 
discriminated ; requiring close discrimination ; os, a nice 
point of law, a nice distinotion in philosophy. 

The difference is too nice 

Where ends tlie virtue, or begins the vice. Pope. 

7 . Pleasing; agreeable; gratifying; delightful; gootl ; 
as, a nice party ; a nice excursion ; a nice person ; a nice 
day ; a nice sauce, etc. iLoosely & Colloquially} 

To make nlcs of, to bo scrupulous about. [G 65 .] Shak. 
Syn, - Dainty ; delicate; exquisite; fine; accurate; 
exact; correct; precise; particular: scrupulous; punc- 
tilious ; fastidious ; squeomisli ; finical ; etfeminato ; silly. 
Nloely, adv. In a nice manner. 

Nl'oene (nl'seu or nt-sSn' ; 277), a. [L. Nicaenus, fr. 
Nicaea Nice, Or. Nwcaia.] Of or i>ertaining to Nice, a 
town of Asia Minor, or to the ecumenical coimcil lield 
there a. d. 1125. 

Niceae Crssfl ( Theol,), a summary of Christian faith, com- 

f iosed and adopted by tlie Council of Nice, agrainst Ari.an- 
sra, A. D, 325, altered and confirmed by the Council of 
Constantinople, a. i>. 381, and by subsequent councils, 
Nioo'ness (lus'iiSa), n. Quality or state of being nice 
Nl'cer-y (nl'HSr-j^), n. Nicety. [7?.] 

Nl'ce-ty (ni'se-tj?), 72. / jA. Niceties 
(- tlz). [OF. niceth foolishness.] 1. Tlie 
quality or state of being nice (in any of 
the senses of that word). 

The miller smiled of licr nierty. Chaucer. 

2 . Delicacy or exactness of percep- 
tion ; minuteness of observation or of 
discrimination ; precision. 

3 . A delicate expression, act, mode 
of treatment, distinction, or the like ; a 
minute distinction. 

Tlie flnrneRH and niceties of words. Locke. 

To a niosty, with groat exactness or 
accuracy. 

Nioh6 (nich), n. [F., fr. It. nicchia, ^ ^ 

prop., a shell-llke recess in a walL fr. a 

nicchio a shellfish, mussel, fr. L. myti^ 
lus.l A cavity, hollow, or recess, gen- 
erally within the thickness of a wall, for a statue, bust, 


Pojje. 

Milton. 


Donne. 

Milton. 



or other erect omameut. Hence, any similar position, 
literal or figurative. 

IniHge* defended from the injuries of tho weather by niches 
of stone wherein they are plaoed. Evelyn. 

Nlolltd (nToht), a. Plaoed in a niche. ** Those niched 
shapes of noble mold.” Tennyson. 

Nlok (ulk), 71. [AS. nicor a marine monster ; akin to 
D. nikker a water sprite, Icel. nykr, OHG. nihhus a croc- 
odile, G. nix a water sprite ; cf. Gr. viirrctK to wash, 8kr. 
nij. Cf. Nix.] (Nwrthem Myth.) An evil spirit of the 
waters. 

Old Nick, the evil one ; tho devil. {Colloq.'] 

Nick, 71. [Akin to Nock.] 1. A notch cut into some- 
thing ; as ; (a) A score for keeping an account ; a reck- 
oning. [Obs.\ (6) {Print.) A notch cut crosswise in tho 
shank of a type, to assist a compositor in placing it prop- 
erly in tlie stick, and in distribution. W. Savage, (c) A 
broken or indented place in any edge or surtace ; as, 
nicks in china. 

2 . A particular point or place considered as marked 
by a nick ; tho exact point or critical moment. 

To cut It off In tho very nick. Howell. 

This n/cA: of time is the critical occasion for tho gaining of a 
point. L'Estrangc. 

Nick, V. t. {imp. & p. p. Nicked (nikt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Nicking.] 1, To make a nick or nicks hi ; to 
notch ; to keep count of or upon by nicks ; as, to nick a 
stick, tally, etc. 

2 . To mar ; to deface ; to make ragged, as by cutting 
nicks or notclies in. 

And thence proceed to nicking sashes. Prior. 

The itch of his affection should not then 

Have nicked hia captainship. Rhak. 

3 . To suit or fit into, as by a correspondence of nicks ; 
to tally with. 

Words nicking and resembling one another are applicable to 
different Blgiuiications. Camden, 

4. To hit at, or In, the nick ; to touch rightly ; to 
strike at the precise point or time. 

q'he just season of doing things must bo nicked, and all acci- 
dents improved. L' Estrange. 

6. To make a cross cut or cuts on the under side of (the 
tall of a horse, in order to make him carry it higher). 
Nick, u. t. To nickname ; to style. [G6#.] 

For Warbeck, us you nick him, came to mo, pord, 

Nlok'ar nut' (nlk'Sr nfit'), Nlok'ar tree' (trS^). 
(Bot.) Same as Nicker nut. Nicker tree. 

Niok'el (nTk'el), n. [G., fr. Sw. nickel, abbrev. from 
Sw. koppnmickel copi>cr-nicke], a name given in derision, 
as it was thought to lx; a base ore of copiier. The origin 
of tlie second part of the word is uncertain. Cf. Kupfer- 
NiCKEL, CorrER-NiCKEL.] 1. {Chem.) A bright silver- 
whlttj metallic element. It is of the iron group, and Is 
hard, malleable, and ductile. It occurs combined with 
sulphur in millerite, witli arsenic in the mineral iiioco- 
lite, and with arsenic and sulphur in nickel glance. Sym- 
bol Nl. Atomic weight fiB.G. 

On account of its penmuience in air and inertucss 
to oxidation, it is used in the smaller coins, for plating 
iron, brass, etc., for chemical apparatus, and in ciirtain 
alloys, 08 Gennan silver. It is magnetic, and is very 
frequently accompanied by cobalt, both being found in 
meteoric iron. 

2 . A small coin made of or containing nickel; esp., a 
five-cont piece. [Colloq. U. ♦9.] 

Nickel silver, an alloy of nickel, copper, and zinc ; — 
usually colled Oei'nian silver ; called also orpenfu/i. 

Nlck-el'ic (nlk-Bl'Tk), a. {Chem.) Fertuiuing to, or 
containing, nickel; siiecdfically, designating compounds 
in wliich, as contrasted with the nickelous compounds, 
the metal has a higher valence ; as, nickelic oxide. 

Nlck'eMf'er-OUJi (nlk'SI-lf'er-fiH), a. [Nickel + 
-/erous.} Containing nickel ; aa, jiickeli/erous iron. 

Nlck'el-lne (nlk'51-ln or -on), n. 1. {Chem.) An 
alloy of nickel, a variety of Gorman silver. 

2 . {hlin.) Niccolite. 

NlcVel'OUB (-fis), a. {Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or 
designating, those compounds of nickel in which, as con- 
trasted with the nickelic compounds, the metal has a 
lower valence ; as, nickelous oxide. Frankland. 

Nlck'er (-Sr), n. [From Nick, v. /.] 1. One of the 
night brawlers of London formerly noted for breaking 
windows with holf-penoe. [Cgti/] Arhuthnot. 

2 . Tlie cutting lip which projects downward at the 
edge of a boring bit and cuts a circular groove in the 
wood to limit the size of the hole that is bored. 

Nlok'er nut' (ntlto. A rounded seed, rather smaller 
than u nutmeg, having a bard smooth shell, and a yel- 
lowish or bluish color. The seeds grow in the prickly 
pods of tropical, woody climbers of the genus (fmaipu 
nia. C. Bondtic has yellowish seeds; C. BonduceUa 
bluish gray. [Spelt also neckar nut, nickar 7122 /.] 

Nlok'er tree' (trS'). {Bot.) The plant i>roducing 
nietker nuts. [Written also neckar tree and nickar /cec.l 
Niok'ingt n. [From Nick, u. t.} {Coal Mining) (n) 
Tlie cutting made by the hewer at the side of the face. 
{b)pl. Small coal produced in making the nicking. 

Nio'kle (ntk'T), 71. {Zo'ol.) Tlie European green 
woodpecker, or yaffle : — called also nicker pecker. 
Niok'nack' (nlk'nSk'), n. See Knickknack. 
Nlok'naok'er-y (>Sr-y), n. Bee Knickknaokbby. 
Niok'name' (nTk'nSm'), n. [OE. ekename surname, 
hence, a nickname, an ekename being understood as a 
nekename. influenced also by E. nick, v. See Eke, and 
Name.] A name given in contempt, derision, or sportive 
familiarity ; a familiar or an opprobrious appellation. 

Niok'name', V. t. [imp. & ». p. Nicknamed (-n&md') ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Nicknaming.] To give a nickname to ; 
to call by a nickname. 

You nicktiarnc virtue 1 vice you should hsvo spoke. Shak. 

T altogethor disclaim what lias bsen nicknamed the dootrlnc 
of finality. Macaulay. 


illc, senate, efire, Am, iina, ask, final, {|11 ; Sve, ^vent, find, ffirn, reoent ; Ice, idea, 111 ; old, Obey, Orb, fidd ; 



NICOLATFAN 


NIGHTMARE 


mo'o-ltrt-tan (nlk'ft-lS'I-ton), n. [Bo eaUed trom Nif'nrA (iiTg'i 
Nicolas of Antioch, mentioned iu Acts vi. 6 .] {Eocl. stingy ^ ~ard ; cf. 


Hist.') One of certain corrupt persons in the early church meanly close and covetous ; one who spends' 


(ntg'gSrd), n. [Icel. hndggr niggardly, to the goatsucker, It hunts the Insects on which it f jcds 
cf. 8 w. r\jugg, AS. hrichtt.^ A i^rson toward evening, — 


at J^hesus, who are censured in Bev. ii. €, 15. 

Nl>OO^tlaJl (nf^kS'shon), n, [F. nicotiane ; — so called 
from Nicot^ who first introdu^ It into France, a. d. 
1660.] Tobacco. fJ?.] N, Jonson. 


a stingy, parsimonious fellow ; a miser. 

A penurious nigyanl of his wealth. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretense. 


person toward evening, 
irrudirinfflv • wing, and 

diviiig down 

thauccr. 

Milton, produt'es a loud 
ropf, whirring sound, 


'^.] Tobacco. [A] B. Jonsmi. Nlg'gard, a. Like a niggard; meanly covetous or like that of a spin 

m-OO'tto, a. Fertainlng to, or derived Jjom, to- parsimonious; niggardly; miserly; stingy. Lometh ies ami 5 



see INIOOTIAN.J be niggardly, [i?.] S/foL goatsuckers. It is Amencan Night Ilnwk (<’. 

Hff J®ard-ljie (-iz), n. Niggardliness. [06 j.] Spenser, called also hull hat. — Nlsht hsron (Zoal.), any one of 
epea oiossoms. Hig'gard-lsh, o. Somewhat niggard. several siiecies of herons of the genus 


II Ni-OO^tl-A'IlA (-shT-S'nA), n. ptJL. See Nicotian.] be niggardly, fi?.] 

(Bot.) A genus of American and Asiatic solanaoeous Nlg^gara-lse (-iz), n. 

herbs, with viscid foliage and funnel-shaped blossoms. Ifig'gani-lsh, a. Soil 

Several species ]deld tobaooo. See Tobacco. Nlg'gaxd-li-neu (-IT-nSs), n. Tl»e quality or state of A' , found in various jijirts of 

(nt-kS^shl-A-uIu or -n5n), ti. [F. wfco- being niggard; meanness in giving or spending; parsi- the world. The best knowmBixH'icsis 
tianine. See Nicotian.] (CAem.) A white waxy sub- mony; stingiu^s. Ny^Juorax grisms^cr 

RtanoA havina A hnfc hitter taste extracted from tobaooo ^ ... . , of Europe, and the American variety 

sianoe Having a llot, bltwr taste, extriwcea irom tooaooo A ir/parf/ZiaeM Is not good husbandry. Addtsun. (var. nit'viu.<i). The yellow- crowned 

Wlg'gard-ly, «. Meanly covetous or avaricious in night heron] Ai/rZicoiv/j- f in- 

SWaiSM-Mli: t i&orn* “L + pyr. other., .tiny/. uAit. the ^outhyrn State.. Call.a 

Wine.] (C’Aem.) A ooniplox, oily nltrogenou. W, 

Isoraeric with nicotine, and obtaineil by the roductiun of 


Nlcht haron (Zo'ul.), any ono of 
S OI the genus 


dealing with others ; stingy ; niggard. 

Wlicre the owner of tlie house will be bountiful, it in not for 


certain derivatives of the pyridine group. 

Nlo' 0 -tlne (iiTk' 6 -tTu or-t5u), n. [F. nicotine. Soo 
Nicotian.] {Chem.) An alkaloid which is the active 

! >rinciple of tobacco. It is a colorless, transparent, oily 
iquid, having an acrid odor, and an acrid burning tuate. 
It is intoiiHoly poisonous. lire. 

Nio'o-tln'lo (nTk^ 6 -tTri'Tk),m {Chem.) Pertaining to, 
or derived from, nicotine ; nicotic; — used speoilically 
to designate an acid related to pyridine, obtained by tlie 
oxidation of nicotine, and called nicotinic add. 

Nlc'tate (ntk'tst), r. i. [L. nictare, nictatum, from 
nicere to beckon.] To wink ; to nictitate. 

NiD^ta'tlon (nlk-tu'ehiiii), w. [L. nictatio: cf. F. 
nictation.'] The act of winking ; nictitation. 

Nlc^'tate (nik'tl-tat), v. i. [See Nictate.] To 
wink ; to nictate. 


. . . , . also i/i/a-Zii’n/, and .vot/ou'A. — 
Night houBe, a public house, 
Jil . oilnn, which is open at night. 


Syii. — Avaricious ; covetous ; parsimonious ; sparing ; ■ Night key, a key for uiifaa- 
nicotine. Soo ? I*«“uriou8 ; sordid ; stingy. See Avaricious. teiiing a night latch. 

i. thekctlyo raU«OTad'oor,whW^^^^ A 

inspareut, oily Nlg^gard-ness, n. Niggard Init^ss. Sir P. Sidney, operated from the out- M 
burning tiiate. Nlg'gara-OU» (-hs), «. Niggardly. side by a kev. — Night 

lire. Covetous gathering and nu/[/(m/ea.<i keeping. Sir T. More, monkey (^oij/.), an owl 

Nto.rdlh««. [06. ] Sir T ICiyot. TifSlVy "if" olTta ^ 
hi Nlg'gard-y (-y), w. Niggardliness. L(V6,y.J Chaucer, noctiiids. - Night par- 

itainod by tlie Nigged (nTgd), a. [Prov. K. nig to clip money.] rot (ifob/.), the kakapo. 

t (A/rwowr//) Haminer-dressod ; — said of building stone. —Night piece, a puiiit- 
ictatiim, from Nlg^ger (nlg'gSr), n. A negro ; — in vulgar derision iug representing some 
, ^ or depreciation. night scene, os a moon- 

liUw: cf. F. Klg^glrt (-gI.h),<^ rR.«Ni«o*»B.]NigKaWly. [CT^^^^^ - .‘“iIIm.', 

IicTATE 1 To Nlg'gle (-g 1), V. t. [ imp. cV p. V. NiuaLKO (-g Id) , robe, or garment, worn 

acTATE.j 10 p ^ ^,1, NiooLiNa (-gllng).J [Dim. of Prov. L. eitlicr as a nightgown, 


p. pr. & vh. n. Niqolinu (-| 


gling).] [Din 
:*rov. E. riiy a 


— Night piece, a paint- 

ing representing some • " 

night si’eiie, as a moon- 

light ctlcct, or the like. American Night Heron (S'gcti- 
■ — Night rail, a Ioono conu gristiu), var. uBf^rius). 
robe, or ganueut, worn 

either as a nightgown, or over the dross at night, or in 


Nictitating membrane {Anat.), a thin membrane, found To trifle with; to deceive; to mock. [OAj.] Beau. Ac FI. that cries in the night; esp.. the bittern.— Night rule, {a) 


ill many animals at the inner augle, or beneath the lower 
lid, of the eye. and capable of being drawn across the 
eyeball ; Uie third eyelid ; the haw. 

NlC''tl-ta'tlon (-ta'slum), n. The act of winking. 

Nld^a-mon^tal (nId'A-mfin'’tal), a. [L. nidaiuentum 
materials for a nest, fr. nidus nest. See Nest.] {Zool.) 
Of, pertaining to, or bearing, eggs or egg capsules ; as, 
tile nidameiital capsule.s of certain gastropoda ; nida- 
mental glands. See Jllust. of Duiranchiata. 

Ni'da-ry (ni'dA-ry), 7 i. [L. nidu.’i a neat.] A collec- 
tion of nests. [7uJ Evelyn. 

Nlde(uid), ». [L. nidus a nest : cf. F. Jiid.] A iiest- 

ful ; a broixi ; as, a nidc of plieasaiits. [f^Z^.v.] 

NPder-lng (ni'dSr-Ing), a. [Soo Nidino.J Infamous; 
dastardly. [OZv.v.] 'Sir H'. Srotf. 

Nldg'er-y (nlj^r-y), 7 I. [See Niuoet.] A trifle; a 
piece of foolery. [06.7.] Skinner. 

Nldret (nfj'fit), n. [Written also niggef, nigeot.l 
[Cf. F. nigoiid a booby, fool, OF. niger to play the fool.] 
A fool ; an idiot ; a coward. [0/j,y.] Camden. 

Nldi-U-oate (uTd'I-fl-kat), c. f. [imp. <S: p. p. Nidi- 


locrmewiuj; co uoceivo ; vo inoca. lc/uj.j .ucuit. U7 xw. m hik nmuv , biin uii/in u. — Aiigub iwm. v ‘‘7 

Nlg'gle, V. L 1. To trifle or play. s A tumult, or frolic, in the night ; - im if a corruption of 

T«k„ I, ,l•n,d.t..r. o/nrevaili' at tL * ' ‘ 

You wi[ 7 ( 7 fc not with your ceiiHcicucc ami religion. Massinger. , ,, , , „ , . 

n, a. „ • • , rr. »•»/(• now about fliitf haunted grove ? .Shak. 

(uTg'gler), 71. One who luggles. crement: — so called localise in cities it is collected by 

Nigh (ui), a. [Jjompar. Nioheu (-er) ; snperl. NioH- night and carried away for manure. — Night Bpell, a charm 
KST, or Next (nSkst).] [OF-, nigh^ ndifh, neih, AS. against acciilonts at night. Night swallow iZuol.), the 
nedh, neh; akin to D. na, adv., OS. ndh, a., OJIG. iiuh, nightjar. - Night walk, a walk in the evciiing or night. - 
O. nah, a., nach to, after, Icel. na (iu comp. ) nigh, Goth. Wt walker. («) Oiie wlio walks in his sleep ; a spiimam- 
7 ic/nr hidiwn adv inVli Of Nkau NvimiHoii Next! l>‘'l>«t ; a uoi'tambulist. (b) One wlio roves alamt m the 
7 uAu’, nc/i /c adv., lugli. Of. Near, Neiuhhou, Nexi.J pu,.poBeB; siiociflcally, a prostitute wlio 

1. Not distant or remote in place or time ; near. walks tlie streets. — Night walking, lu] Walking in one’s 

The loud tuimilt mIiuws tlu battle nipZi. Vrior. sleep; sumuiuuhulism ; mictambuliKm. (b) Walking tiie 


The loud tuimilt shows tlu battle nipZl. J'rior. sleep; sommuulmlism mictambuliKm. (b) WaVking the 
2. Not remote in degree, kindred, circumstances, etc. ; ftrccLs at night with evil .IcKiums.- Night warbler {ZouL). 
cio.oiy mued ; “ M.ji. kinsn,.,,..” Knolirs. 

Ye ... are made nigh by the blood of ChrxBt. Ef,h. u. V.l. riod ill the night, os distinguished by the change of watch. 
8 yfi, — Near; close; adjacent; contiguous; present; (b) A watch, or guard, to ullord proteiitiou in tlie niglit. 


FicATBD (-ka^tfld) ; p. pr. tV rh. n. Nidificating.] [L. events - near 

nidificare, nidijicatum ; nidus nest 1 -jicare (iu comp.) ’ ‘ Up was sick, uigh unto death. Vhil ii. 27. 

to make. See -FV, and cf. Nest.] To make a nest. Ho drew not vigh unheard ; tlie angel bright. 

Where arc the tiuhes wliicli uidijieatcd iu trees ? Loivcll. Ere he drew nigh, his radiant visoge turned. Milton. 

Nld^l-fl-ca'tlon (nTd/T-fT-ktt'shiln), 7 ?. [Ct.F.nidijica- 2. Almost ; nearly ; as, ho was « t //A dead. 

/ion,] The act or process of building a nest. Nigh, v. t. Sr. i. To draw uigh (to) ; to approach ; to 

Nl'ding (ni'dTng), 7 i. [Written also tii/A it? 17 . ] [AS. come near. [OfiJ.] Wycli/ (Afatt. Hi. 2). 

nlSing, fr. n'iS wickedness, malice, hatx-od.] A <!oward ; Nigh, prep. Near to; not remote or distant from, 
a dastard; — a term of utmost opprobrium. [Of;.y.] “ Was not this 7 ? shore ? ’* Shak. 

Ho iB worthy to he called a Hiding. Howell. Nlghly, adv. In a near relation in place, time, de- 

NFdor(niM3r),n. [L.] Scent or savor of meat or food, gree, etc. ; withm a litUo ; almost. [OA^.] 
cooked or cooking. lObs.] Jrr. Taglor. ^ ® tiignoM. Lockc. 

NFdor-080^ (-os'), a. Nidorous. [/?.] ArVuthnot. Nlgh'netS, n. The (piality or state of being nigh. 

NFdor-OUS (-Qb), u, [L. 7 infomy??j steaming, rooking : “ A’?V//inm of blood.” llolinshed. 

cf. F. nidorenx. bee Nidor.] Resembling the smell or mght (nit), n. [OE. night, niht, AS. neaht, niht ; 
taste of roast meat, or of eorrnnt animal matter. [/?.] Rkin to D. nacht, OS. & OIIG. naht, G. naeht, led. 

Nld'U-lant (nTd'd-lont), a. [L. nidulans, p. ijr. : cf. nOtt, 8 w. nntt, Dan. nat, Goth, nahf.s, Lith. nakiis, Russ. 
F. nidulant.] 1. Nestling, as a bird iu its nest. noche, W. 7 ?c.y, Ir. nochd, L. nox, noctis, Gr, cuf, wkto^, 

2. (J9o/.) Lying loose in pulp or cotton within tt berry ^kr. nakla, nakti. V266. Cf. Equinox, Nckturnal.] 
or pericarp, as in a nest. !• That part of tho natural day when tlio sun is Ih;- 

Nld'n-iate (-ist), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Nidulated neath tho horizon, or tho time from sunset to sunrise ; 

't t’fi. 71. Nidulating,] [L. 7??V/i?/f??’?, esp., the time between dusk and dawn, when there is no 


neighboring. 

Nigh, adv. [AS. ne/ih, neh. S:*o Nigh, g.] 1. In 
a situation near in place or time, or in the course of 


— Night watcher, one who watches iu the night ; espe- 
cially, one who watches with evil designs. — Night witch. 
Same as Night hag, above. 

Nlj^ht^-bloom'lllg (iiltzbl65m''rng), a. Blooming iu 
the mglit. 

Night-blooming csroui. {Hot.) See Note under Ceueus. 

Nlght'cap^ (*kSp'), 71. 1. A cap worn in hod to pro- 

tect tlic hiMul, or in undress. 

2. A potion of sjiirit drank at bedtime. [CV/Tif] Wright. 

Nlght^dreSB' (^drBs'), n. A nightgown. 

Nlght^ed, a. 1. Darkened ; clouded. [12.] Shak. 

2. Overtaki^n by night ; belated. Beau. A: FL 

Nlght^er-tale (n^t^^r-tal), n. [Cf. led. ndtlarpe.l.] 
Period of night ; nighttime. [(>Zj.y.] Chaucer. 

Night^-eyod'^ ('id'), a. Cajiable of seeing at night; 
sharmeyod. “ Your niyht-eged Tiberius.” B. Jonson. 

Nlght'laU' (-fftl'), 7 i. The dose of the day. Swi/t. 

NlghV-tax'lng (- ffir'Ing), a. Going or traveling in 
the night. Cay. 


NlghrgOWn' (-goun'), 7?. A loose gown used for un- 
ess ; also, a gow n useil for a sleeping garment. 
Nlght'ln-gale (uit'Iu-gSl), ti. [OE. nHUegalc, night- 


(-IS'tfid) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Nidulating,] [L. nidulari, esp., the time between dusk and dawn, when there is m 
Ir. nidulus, dim. of nidus a nest.] To make a nest, ns a E.ffht of tho sun, but only moonlight, starlight, or urtifi 


Nid'U-la^tlOIl (-la^shhu), n. The time of remaining in 
the nest. [//.] Sir T. Browne. 

Nld^n-lite (iild'O-lit), 71. [L. nidulus a little nest.] 

{Paleon.) A Silurian fossil, formerly supposed to consist 
of eggs. 

II NPdill (nlMtts), 71. ; pi. Nidi (-di). [L. See Nide, 


And God calk'd the light Day, and the darknesB IfpcalU d 
Night. Cen. i. h. 

2. Hence; (a) Darkness; obscurity; concealment. 

Nature iind nature’s laws luy hid in night. Pojj 


dress ; also, a gow n useii for 1 
Nlght'ln-gale (uit'Iu-gSl), 
ingale, AS. nihte- _ 

gale ; niht night -{- 
gal an to sing, 
akui to E. yell ; cf. 

D. nachfegaal, 08. WH 

nahtigala, OHG. 
n a h t i g a I a , G . ^ 

nachtigall,iiw. 
ndktergat, Dan. 
no tier gal . See , 


{h) Intellectiml and moral darkness ; ignorance, (r) A Night and Yell.] 
state of aflllction ; adversity; ns, a dreary tiigA/ of sor- j {Zn'Ol.) K 


Nest.] A nest : a repository for the eggs of birds, insects, yow, {d) The period after the close of life ; death, 
etc. ; a breeding place ; cap., the place or substance where Khe sloacd her cye» iu everlantlBg night. Dr 


iflllction ; adversity ; as, a areary Tiiom 01 sor- j IZo'Ol.) A 
The period after the close of life ; death. small, plain, brown 

She sloacd her cye» iu everlaHtlsg night. Drgden. ^jjd gray European 


parasites or the germs of a disease effect lodgment or ^ jifeless wr unenlivened period as when nature songbird(LMJc 7 »?a 
are develoi^d. , seems to sleep. “Sad winter’s 7 ? /«/?/.*’ Spenser, luscinia). It siiiKH 


Nightingale (Luxeinia 
lurchiia). 


NtoM (n5a), 71. [OE. nece, F. nt^ce, LL. neptia, for 
L. neptis a granddaughter, niece, akin to nepos. Sue 
Nephew.] 1. A relative, in general ; especially, a de- 
scendant, whether male or female ; a granddaughter or 
a grandson. [Obs.] B. Jonson. Wycli/. Shak. 

2. A daughter of one’s brother or sister, or of one’s 
brother-in-law or slator-In-law. 

Nief (u5f), n. See Nbif, the fist. 


I seems to sleep. “ Sad winter’s 7 ? ?V/A/.*’ Spenser, luscinia). It sings at night, and is celebrated for tho 

([pjr* Night is somotimes used, esp. with participles, in sweetness of its song. . , ^ , , , , . 

tho formation of self-explaining compounds; as, night- 2. {Zool.) A larger species {lAisemin philomela). of 
blooming, night-horu, TitV/Af-warbling, etc. Rasteni Europe, having similar habits ; tho tlirush nigbt- 

Klght by niglit, Night after night, nightly ; many nights, iugale. The name is also applied to otlier allied species. 

So help me Qod, as I have watched the night, Mock nlghtingalo. (^oi>/.) See Blackcap, 71 ., 1 (d). 

Ay, night hg night, in studying good for England. Shak. Hlghrilh, a. Of or pertaining to night. 

Night Wrd. {Zool.) (a) The moorhen (Oallinuln chlo- Nlrht'lar' (-jkr/), n. {Zool.) A goatKuckor, esp. tlio 

jpus). (b) Tho Manx phearwater (PiG??nw .7 Anglorum). European species. Bee lllust. of Goatkuckbk. 

• Night hUndnsBB. {Med.) Bee Hemeralopia. — Night Niwht^A«n a Havintr no nicht 
irt, a cart used to remove the contents of privies by all nicht 

ight. — Night churr iZoU.), the nightjar. — Night crow, niivhr or to overv 

bird that cries in the night. — Night dog, a liog that Of or ^rtaimng to the night, or to oveiy 

unts in the night, ~ used by poachers. - Night lire, night ; happening or done by night, or every mght , as, 


Ni-eiaifit (nT.«FlTst), 71 . One who practices the style 


of ornamentation called niello. 

Nl-ellO (-16), 71. [It. niello, LL. nigdlum a black or 
blackish enamel, fr. L. nigellus, dim. of niger black. 


blackish enamel, fr. L. nigetlus, dim. of niger black, a liird that cries in the night. ~ Night dog, a dog that 
Sae Negro, and cf. Anneal.] L A metallic alloy of a hunts in the night, —used by poachers. — Night fire, 
deep black color. {a) Fire burning in the night. (6) Ignis fatuus ;7Wlll-o’- 

2. The art, process, or method of decorating metal tlie-wisp ; Jack-with-i^lantenL — Night flyer (.^oti/.), any 
wHh innluAd dfisiema fillftd with the blank allov creature that flies in the night, as some birds and insects. 

o A -Night gUBB, a spyglass constructed to concentrate a 

rge amount of light, so 


So help me Qod, as I have watched the night. 

Ay, night by night, in studying good for England. Shak. 
Night Wrd. {Zool.) (a) The moorhen (Oallinuln chlo- 
pus), (b) Tho Manx ohearwater iPvffinus Anglorum). 


- Night hUndneBB. {Med.) Bee Hemeralopia. — Night 
cart, a cart used to remove the contents of privies oy 
night. — Night churr (Zo'dl.), the nightjar. — Night crow, 


with incised designs filled with the black alloy. 

3. A piece of metal, or any other object, so decorated. , 

4 . An impression on paper taken from an ancient in- nii^t- 


oised decoration or metal plate. 1 a witch supposed to wander in the night. — Night hawk | J»Laju» mcuuua.j *. a *ir*m ...... 

NF116 (nYff’l), n. [OF.] A trifle. [OZi.t.] Chancer. | (Zool.), an American bird (Chordciles Virginianus), allied j posed to cause trouble In sloop. 

dinite, Hfde, f\tll, tip, tlm ; pitSr ; food, fo'bt ; out, oil j olxflir ; go } sini^. Ink ; then, thin ; IWN ; *h = z in azure. 


n the night. (6) Ignis fatuus ; Wlll-o’- nightly shades ; he kept nightly vigils. 
ith-a-lauienL — Night flyer KZdbl.), any Nl|ht^y, adv. At night; every night, 

in the night, as some birds and insects. Hlght'inail (-mSn), n. ; pi. Nightmen (-m8n). Ono 

f whose business Is emptying privies by night. 

mlhi Nlfht'mare' (-mftro; ti. [Night -{- mare Incubus. See 

tl?wan'5rin“hrn&ht^^^^^ MA«nncuba..] 1. A fl«.d of incubu. formerly .ui- 


NIGHTSHADE 


NIPPLE 


2. A condition in sleep usually caused by improper 

eating or by digestive or nervous troubles, and charac> 
terised by a sense of extreme uneasiness or disoomlort 
(as of weight on the chest or atomachf impoesibllity of 
motion or speech, etc.), or by frightful or oppressive 
dreams, from which one wakes after extreme anxiety, in 
a troubled state of mind ; incubus. Dunglison, 

3. Hence, any overwhelming, oppressive, or stupefy- 
ing influence. 

Nlgllt^Shade^ (ult'shSdO* [AS. ni/Usoadu,^ (Bot.) 
A common name of many spe- i 

cicH of the genus Solanumy given A 

GHp. to the Sulanum nigrum, or v H ^ 

black nightsiiade, a low, branch* 
ing weed with small white flow* 
ers and black globular berries ~ 

reputed to be poisonous. 

Deadly nightshade. Same as 
Belladonna (a), — Enchanter’s 
nightshade. Bee under Enchant- . 

Eit. ~ Stinking nlghtehade. Bee 
Hknbanb. — nuree • leaved night* 

■hade. Bee Trillfum. 

Nlght'ihlrt' (-shSrtO, n. A 
kind of nightgown for men. 

Night'time^ (-t!mO, n. The 
time from dusk to dawn ; — op- 

Nlght'WOlil (-wSrd), a. Ap- r g 
proaclilug toward night. Deadly Nightshade 

(nt-grSn iAtropa hi:Uudunim). 

or -len), n. [L. mger black -) 

E, anilin€.~\ {Chem.) The complex, nitrogenous, organic 
base and dvestulf called also aniline Uaek^ 

Nl-gres'oeilt (nt-grSs'scnt), a. [L. nigrcscens, p. pr. 
of nigrescere to grow black, fr. niger black. See Neobo.] 
(Growing black ; changing to a black color ; approaching 
to blackness. Johnson. 

Nig^rl-fl-oa'tloil (nTg'rT-fY-ktt'sliQn), n. [L. nigrifi- 
cnre to blacken ; niger black -f- -ficare (in comp.) to 
mnk(!. SoG-PY.] The act or process of making black. 
[TM Johnson. 

NrnillO (nl'grTn), n. [L. niger black: of. F. ni- 
griue^ {Min.) A ferruginous variety of rutile. 

Nig'ri-tnde (uYg'rl-tud), n. [L. nigritudOt fr. niger 
black.] Blackuosa ; the state of being black. Lamb. 

NlgTO-man'olO (‘ro-mfin'sy), n. Necromancy. \_Obs.] 

Nlg^ro-man^olen (-mTu), n. A necromancer. \_Obs.) 

TJiese fttUe enchanters or nigromancicm. Chimcer. 

NFgro-gine (ni'grft-sTn or -s5n), n. [From L. niger 
black.] (CVicm.) A dark blue dvestutf, of the liiduline 
groim ; — called also azodiphenyl blue. 


groiy) ; — called also azodiphenyl blue. 
'/gua (ue'gwd), n. [Bp.] {ZoYd. 
/nil (iii'hTI), n, [L.] Nothing. 


) The chigoe. 


nimhtui a oloud -f /erre to bear.] Serving to bring clonds (nin'tjf), a. [S 

or stormy weather. times ten ; eighty-nine am 

Hlmnile (nTm'bn). a. TCompar. NnoLn (-bl8r); Hian^, n./p/. Nunn!i 
iuperl. NntBLBST (-blest).] [DE. nimel, prob. orig., qulok times ten : the number grei 
at seizing, fr. nimen to take, AS. nimnn ; akin to D. n«* ninety unite or objeote. 
men, O. nehmen, OHG. nemon, Iceh nema, Ck>tb. nima, 2- A symbol representii 

and prob. to Gr. viptw to distribute. V7. Of. Nouajd, Nln'liy (nln^i^), n. ; 

Ndmb. 1 Light and quick in motion; moving with ease ninno, ninna, a baby, Bp. 
and celerity ; lively ; swift ninna, ninna nanna, lulls 

Through the mid seas the nimble pinnacs sails. Pope, •dijglug a child to sleep.] 
Nimble is sometimes used In the formation of 
se^zplidning compounds; as, nim&^ooted, nimWe- silly person. [C'oWog.J 
pinioned, ntmo/e*winged, etc. math (ninth), a. [F 

Nimble WIU {Bot.), a (lender, branching, American 1. Following the eight 

grass (Muhlenbergia diffusa), of some repute for grazing ooinmg alter eight otliers. 
purposes in the Missitmppi valley. 2. Constituting or beiu; 


purposes in the Missitmppi valley. 

8yn. — Agile ; quick ; active ; brisk ; lively ; prompt. 
Nlm'ble-neM, n. The quality of being nimble ; light* 
ness and qulckuoss in motion ; agility ; swiftness. 


]niit^(nln^!f)f a. [8re Entt, and cl. FoatV.] Ktnc 
times ten ; eighty-nine and one more; nineilp men. 

Hiaa^i n. / Bmiim (-tTa). 1. The aum of nine 
times ten : the number greater by aunU ihaa alghty*nine | 
ninety units or objects. 

2. A symbol representing ninety units, as 90 or xo. 

Nin'ny (nln^i^b n. ; pi. NxmoBs (-nis). [Of. It. 
ninno, ninna, a l^y, Sp. niflo, nifla, child, infant, It. 
ninna, ninna nanna, lullaby, prob. fr. ni, na, as used in 
siiigiug a child to aleep.] A fool; a aimpleton. Shah* 

NlB^ny-lMUIl^lllwr (-nkm^mSr), n. A aimpleton; a 
silly person. rC'oWog.j Addison. 

ninth (ninth), a. [From Kxnb; cf. AS. nigoBa.] 

1. Following the eighth and preceding the tenth ; 
coiniim alter eight otliers. 

2. Constituting or being one of nine equal parts Into 
which anything m divided. 


lie quality of being nimble ; light- Wlnth, n, 1. The quotient of one divided by nine ; one 
notion ; agility ; swiftness. 0^ equal parts of a thine ; the next after tho eighth. 

IWm'blafS (-bigs), n. Nimbleness. iObs.! Spenser. 3. (dfMS.) (o) An Intervid containing an ocUve and 
Nlmnoly, adv. La a nimble manner ; with agility ; ^ second, (b) A chord of the domi- ^ 

,n nant seventh witli the umtli added. n ^ 

s'), a. [L. nimbosus, fr. nimbus Ntottay, adv. _ In the ninth place. I , 


with light, quick motion. 

Nlm-hoim' (ulm-bds'), a. [L. nimbosus, fr. nimbus 


Nlnth'ly, adv. In the ninth place, 
cloud.] Cloudy ; stormy ; tempestuous. Hln'llt (oTii'flt), n. {Zdbl.) The 

NimOniB (nfm'bfis), n. ; pi. L. Nimbi (-bl), E. Nim- m^nle. IProv. hng.) 

DUSES (-gz). [L., a rain storm, a rain cloud, the cloud* Nr^bate (ni'o-hat), n. [See Nio- 

shapod splendor which enveloped the gods when they ap- as 

peored on earth.] 1. (/^Vne A circle, ordisk, or any Nl'O-bC (nl'6*bg), n. \lt.Nioba,Nx- 

indication of radiant light around the beads of divinities, obe, Gr. Ntd^W;] 


saints, and sovereigns, upon medali^ pictures, etc. ; 
halo. See Aureola, and Glory, n., 6. 


Nl'O-bO (nl'O-bg), n. [L. Ntoba, ivt- Ninth (Mus.). 
obe, Gr. NtdjS^] (Class. Myth.) The 
daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion, king of 
Thebes. Her pride in lier children provoked Apollo and 


‘‘The is of pagin origin.” “Aa an at* l)iana, who slew them all. Niobe herself waa changed 

tribute of power, the nimbus is often seen att.'iched to by the gods into stone. 


the heads of evii spirits.” FairhoU. Wl-OVlc (nt-giyikL a. (Chem.) Same as Columbio. 

2. (Meteor.) A rain cloud ; one of the four principal “? i 

varieties of clouds. Bee Cloud. Hl-O'bl-uni (nt-5'bT-fim), n. [NIj.,£r^L. & E. A^^,] 

Nl-ml'6-ty (uT-ml'i-tj^), n. ['L.nimietas,ir.nimiu8, {Chem.) A later name of columbium. See CoLUi^m 
a., nim w, adv., too much.] State of being in excess, [i?.] (ni-o'p6), n. A kind of snuff prepared by 

There ia a nimkty, a too-muchueas, in all Gcrmana. Coleridge. natives of Venezuela from the roaatec seeds of a 
x V rr • ' T -c leguminous tree (Fiptadenxa peregrina), thence called 

mm'l-oas (nlrn'T-tts), a. [L. nimtus.] Excessive; niopo tree r v ix 


Wlm'f-OIIE (nlrn'T-tts), a. [L. nimius.1 Excessive; nUmtrer 

nippe, G. nippen.’\ A sip or small draught; esp., a 
51**/ in. [^^^* ] Chaucer, draught of intoxicating liquor ; a dram. 

Nln'com-j^p (nTn'k5m;p6op), n. [A corruption of ^ ^ ^ ^ p. Nipped (nipt), 1 

non compos/] A fool ; a silly or stupid person. [Lowl 


non compos/] A fool ; a silly or stupid person. [Low] 
An old ninnyhammer, a dotard, a nincompoop, is the best lan- 
guage she cun itlTonl me. Addison. 


Nip, V. t. [imp. &. p. p. Nipped (nipt), less prop- 
erly Nipt; p. pr. & vb. n. Nipping (-ping).] [OE. 
nipen ; cf. D. nijpen to pinch, also knippen to nip, clip, 


.agesnocununora me. pj^eh, snap, kn^cn to pinch, LG. knipen, O. kiieip^, 

Nine (nin), a. [OE. nine, nihen, AS. nigon, nigan; kpei/en, to pinch, cut off, nip, Lith. knebti.] 1. To catch 
tin to P. & LG. negen, 08. & OFries. nigun, OHQ. an,] inclose or compress tightly between two surfaces, 
Inn, G. neun, Icel. «I«, Bw. riio, Pan. ni, (lotli. niun, edges, or points which ore brought together or closed ; 


Ir. iSt Gael, naoi, W, naw, L. no-i^em, Or. 


!l Nihil album [L., white nothing] (Chem.), oxide of 
zinc. Bee imder ZiNU. — II Nihil debet fL., he owes noth- 
ing] (Imw), the general issue in certain actions of debt. — 
- I! Nihil dlcit [L., he says nothing] (Laio), a declinature by 
tho defendant to plead or answer. Tomlins. 

NFldl-lBin (-Iz’m), n. [L. xiihil notiiing : cf. F. ni- 
hilisme. Bee Annihilate.] 1. Nothingness; nihility. 

2. Tho doctrine that nothing can be known ; skepti- 
cism as to all knowledge and all reality. 

3. (Politics) The theories and practices of tho Nihilists. 

Nl'llH-lst, n. [Cf. F. nlhiliste. See Nihilism.] 

1. One who advocates the doctrine of nihilism ; one 
who believes or teaches that nothing con be known, or 
asserted to exist. 

2. (Politics) A member of a secret association (esp. in 
Russia), vvliicli is devoted to the destruction of tlio pres- 
ent political, rolIglouH, and social institutions. 

Nrhll-lB'tlc (iii^hTl-Ys'tlk), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by, nihilism. 

Nl-hll'i-ty (nt-hll'I-ty), n. [Cf. F. nihilitL See Ni- 
hilism.] Nothingness ; a state of being nothing. 

Nil (nil). [Bee Nill, r. /.] Will not. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Nil, n, & a. [L., a contr. of nihil.] Notlnng; of no 
account; worthless; — a term often used for canceling, 
in accounts or bookkeeping. A. J. EllU. 

NUo (nil), n. [L. Nilus, Gr. NelAos.] The great river 
of Egypt. 

Nils bird. (Zo'Yd.) (a) The wryneck. [Prov. Eng.] (b) 
The crocodile bird. — Nile goose (Zo'Yjl.), tho Egyptian 
goose. Bee Note under Goose, 2. 

Nll'fail (nll'gft), n. (Zodl.) See Nylghau. 

NIU (nil), V. t. [imp. & v. p. Nillbd (nlld) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Nillino.] [AS. nillan, nyllan/ ne not -(- uril- 
Ian to will. Bee No, and Will.] I^ot to will ; to refuse ; 
to reject. [Obs.] 

Cortes, said he, I nill tliine offered grace. Spenser. 

Nlll, V. {. To be unwilling ; to refuse to act. 

The actions of the will are “ velle ” and “ nolle,” to will and 
nill. Burton. 

, Will Iw, nill he, whether he wills it or not. 

Nill, n. [Cf. Ir. &Gael. netU star, light. Cf. Nebula.] 

1 . Bliining sparks thrown off from molted brass. 

2. Scales of Iiot iron from the forgo. Knight. 

Nl-loni'S-tsr (nt-15in'f-t5r), n. [Or. NeiXop^Tpioy ; 

yeiAof tho Nile -f p^rgov measure .* cf. F. nilomctre.] 
An instrument for measuring the rise of water in the 
Nile during its neriodical flood. 

NlTO-SOOpO (nl'lfJ-skSp), n. [Gr. Ncikotricotrcroi/ ; N«I- 
Aov the Nile -f- aKonelv to observe.] A Nilometer. 

Nl-lot/lo (nt-lSt'Ik), a, [L. Niloticus, fr. Nilus the 
Nile, Gr. N«iAo$ : cf. F, nilotique.] Of or pertaining to 
the river Nile ; as, the Nilotic crocodile. 

NUt (nllt). [Contr. fr. ne uu'«.] Wilt not. [Obs.] 

KbnJnTm), v. t. [imp. Nam (nXin) or Nimmeo (nimd) ; 
PrP* AoifEN (niFmen) or Nome (nSm).] [AS. niman. 
•STt* Of. Nimble.] To take ; to steal; to filch. [Obz.] 
This canon it in hit hand nam. Chaucer. 

Nlm-lllf'er-OlUI (nlm-blf'^r-tts), a. [L. nimbi f er ; 


navan; of unknown origin. V307. Cf. November.] ' Moy this hard earth cleave to the Nadir hell. 

Eight and one more ; one less than ten ; as, nine imles. Down, down, and close again, and nip me flat, » 

Nine men’s morris. See Morris. — Nine points circle ^ be sucii a traitress, Tf /inystm. 

((/eo?n.), a circle so related to any given triangle as to 2. To remove by pinching, biting, or cutting with two 
ioss through the throe points in which tho perpendicu- meeting edges of anything ; to clip, 
ars from the angles of the triangle uixm the ounosite ' The small shoots . . . must be ui/>ped oft. Mortimer. 

ildcs (or the sides produced) meet the sides. It also « TTonn/. • niapf an 

lasses through the three middle points of tlie sides of the bl^» by frost , to clieck tlio growth 

riangle and through the three middle points of those of ; to destroy. 

mrts of the perpendiculars that are between their com- ». To vox or pain, na by nipping ; hence, to taunt. 


Skr. to pinch ; to close in upon. 


(Oeom.), a circle so related to any given triangle as to 

{ >as8 through tho throe points in which tlie perpendlcu- 
ars from the angles of the triangle uixm the opposite 
sides (or tlie sides produced) meet the sides. It also 
passes through the three middle points of tlie sides of the 
triangle and through the three middle points of those 
parts of the perpendiculars that are between their com- 
mon point of meeting and the angles of the triangle. The 
circle is hence calledthe nine points or six points circle. 


To vox or pain, na by nipping ; hence, to taunt. 

And sharp remorse his heart did prick and nip. Spenser. 


circle is hence called the time points or six points circle. alp in the bud, to cut off at the very oomraence- 

Nlne, n. 1. The number greater than eight by a unit ; ment of growth ; to kill in tlie incipient stage, 
line units or objects, Ulp, n. 1. A seizing or closing in u|K)u ; a pinching ; 


nine units or objects, 

2. A symbol representing nine units, as 9 or iz. 

Tnis Nine, the nine Muses. 

Nln^'-bark' (-bark'), n. (Pot.) A white-flowered 
rosaceous shrub (Neillia, or Spiriea, opuH/olia), com- 
mon in the Northern United States, The bark separates 
into many thin layers, whence the name. 

Nlne'-eyes' (nlnOz'), n. (Zo'61.) Tlie lamprey. 

Nin^fOul' (-fSld^, a. Nine times repeated. 

Nino^boles^ (-hSlz'), n. pi. A game in which nine 
holes are mode in the ground, into which a ball is bowled. 


Nine'-kUl'ar (-kll'Sr), n. [Bo called because it is number. 


as, in the northern seas, the nip of masses of ice. 

2. A pinch with the nails or teeth. 

3. A small cut, or a cutting off the end. 

4. A blast ; a killing of the ends of plants by frost. 

6. A biting sarcasm ; a taunt. Latimer. 

6. {Naut.) A short turn in a rope. 

Nip and tuck, a phrase signifying equality in a contest. 
[Low, U. /S.] 

Hlp'per (nlp'pSr), n. 1. One who, or that which, nips. 
2. A fore tooth of a horse. The nippers are four iu 


believed to kill and iumale on thorns nine birds, etc., in 
succession.] (Zo'Yd.) The northern butcher bird. 
Nine'penoe (-pene), n.; pi. Ninkpehces (-pen-sSz). 

1. An old English silver coin, worth nine pence. 

2. A New England name for the Spanish real, a coin 


3 . A satirist. [Ohs.] Ascham. 

4. A pickpocket ; a young or petty thief. [Old Cant] 

B. (Zo'dl.'i (a) The cunner. (6) A European crab 
'*olybius ffenslotvii). 


formerly current In the United States, and valued at Nip. 


(Polybius Henslowii). 
Nlp'per-kln, n. [Bim Ist 


twelve and a half cents. Nfp'pars (-pSrz), n. pi. 

Nlne'plns (-pTnz), n. pi. A gome played with nine [Prom 2d Nip.] 1. Small 


Nfp'pers (-] 


pins, or pieces of wood, set on end, at which a wooden 

ball is bowled to knock them down ; bowling. ingt or cutting. 

ISr* In the United States, ten pine are used for this 2- p/aej.) A device with fingers or jaws for i^izing an 
game, which is tlierefore often called tenpins. object and holding or conveying it ; as, m a printing press, 

Nliie'soore' (.»k3r'), «. Nine time, twenty, or one » olaep for catching ndieetanJ conveying it to the tom. 
jndred and eighty. — n. The product of uu» tinioe a mmberof rope-yama wound together, 


pinchers for holding, break- 
ing, or cutting. 


Cutting Nippers. 


hundred and eighty. — w. Tlie product 
twenty ; ninescore units or objects. 


used to secure a cable to the messenger. 

Nlp'pillg (nli/plng), a. Biting; pinching; painful; 


NlnVteen' (-tEn'), «. [AB. nigontpne, nigontSne. See , «• B ting; pinching; w 

Nine, and Ten.] Niue and ten ; eighteen and one more ; ® ^^®*t , a nipping wind. 


one less than twenty ; as, nineteen months. r n ,11 

Nlno'teen', n. 1. The number greater than eighteen Nlp'pl-tote (nlp'pl-rtt), a. [Cf. Ist NlP.] PMuliarty 
by a unit; the sum of ten and nine; nineteen units or *trong and good said of ale or liquor. [Old CanC] 
objects. 'T will make a cup of wlno taste nippitate. Chapman. 

2. A symbol lor nineteen unita as 19 or xix. Nlp'pl-tA'tO (nli>'pl-t5't8), n. Strong liquor. [Old 

Nine'teentll' (-tenth'), o. [Cf. AS. nigontedffa.] CanQ Beau, de FI, 

1. Following the eighteenth and preceding the twen- Niwple (nlp'p*!), n. [Fonnerly neUe, a dim. of neb. 

tieth; coming after eighteen others. See Neb, Nxn.] 1. (Anat.) The protuberance through 

2. Constituting or being one of nineteen equal parts which milk is drawn fro’^a the breast or mamma ; tba 

Into which anything is divided. mammilla ; a teat; a pap. 

Nlne'ttailtjl', n. 1. Tlie quotient of a unit divided by 2. The orifice at v^oh any liquid, as the oil 

nineteen ; one of nineteen equal parts of anything. from an oil bag, is discharged. [B.] Derham, 

2. The next in order after the eigiiteentlL 3. Any small projection or article in which there Is 

3. (Mus.) An interval of two octaves and a fifth. an oriflee for discharging a fluid, or for other purposes ; 

Nine'tl-ath (niu'tl-Eth), a. 1. Next in order after os, the nipple of a nurauig bottle ; the nipple of a per* 

the eighty-ninth. cussion lock, or that part on which the cap is put and 

2. Constituting or being one of ninety equal parts. through which the fire passes to the charge. 

Nlne'tl-etll, n. X. The quotient of a unit divided by 4. (Mech.) A pipe fitting, consisting of a thort pleoe 
ninety ; one of ninety equal parts of anything. of dIm, usually provided witli a screw thread at each 

2. next in order after the eigiity-ninth. end, for connecting two other fittings. 


T will make a cup of wlno taste nijqdtate. Chapman. 
Nlp'pl'U^O (nTi>'pI-tS't6), n. Strong liquor. [Old 
nrnfl Beau, xt Ft, 


for connecting two other fittings. 


ale, senate, cAre, Am, Arm, Ask, final, nil ; Bve, ^vent, And, fdm, recent ; Ice, tdea. 111 ; Bid, Obey, Orb, Odd ; 



NIPPLEWORT 


NO 
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BdMtr ft thort pipft, lunuUy of bnuM, one ond oi 
whi^ie tftpered and ftOiipted tor «ttftO inntnt to the ead 
of ft lead pipe hj aolderliig. 

mp'plft-wort^ (nli/p>l-w(lrt'), n. (Btti.) A yeUow- 
flowered eompodte herb (Lamptana cmnmunu)^ for- 
merly lifted ft* an external application to the nipideft of 
women ; — called alao doch-erttt, 

H (ntr-ryni), n. [Skr. nfrvdpo. J to the 

Buddhist system of reUgiou, the final emancipation of 
the soul from transmigration, and consequently a beatific 
enfranchisement from the eiHls of worldly existence, 
by annihilation or absorption into the dime. See Bui>- 
DinsM. 

Hfal (nT*). [From ne <r.] Is not. [Ofts.] Chaucer . 
II Wl'ftan (nl>s«u), n. [Heb. nUdn.] The first month 
of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, formerly answering 
nearly to the month of April, now to March, of the Chris- 
tian calendar. Bee Abib. , ^ 

liraey (ni's^), n . ; pi. Nibbts. A simpleton. [06 j.] 
II lli'Sl (m'sl), conj, [L.] Unless ; if not. 

In legal proceedings, this word is used to indicate 
thM^any order, etc., shall taxe effect at a given time, un- 
less before that time the order, etc.. Is modified, or some- 
thing else is done to prevent its taking effect. Conunu- 
auce nisi is a conditional continuance of the case the 
next terra of the court, unless otherwise disposed of In 
the mean time. 

Nisi prlui (Aatc), unless before; — a phrase applied to 
terns of court, held generally by a single judge, with a 
jury, for the trial of civil causes. The term orlginatod In 
a legal fiction. An issue of fact being made up, it is, ac- 
lording to the English practice, ^pointed by the entry 


prius) the judges shall liave come to the county in ques- 
tion (which they always do) and there try the cause. See 
/n tone, under Bang. 

Ifis'tft (nTs'te). [Contr. from ne tcfj/c.] Wist not ; 
know not. [O&s.] Cfutucer. 

II Nl'SIUI (ni'sHe), n. [L., fr. nWi, p. p. nisus^ to strive.] 
A striving; an effort ; a couatus. 

A nuu< or energizing towards a presented object. Ihekok. 

Nit (uTt), n. [AS. hnitu; akin to D. neet, G. nm, 
OHG. nie; of. Or. leoi'tV, teot'iSof^ Icol. 8w. pie/. 
Ban. ffnid, Russ. & Pol. gnida^ Bohem. hnida^ W. nedd.~\ 
{Zool. ) The egg of a louse or other small insect. 

Nit grata (Boi.\ a pretty annual European grass (Oas- 
tridiiim lendigerutn), with small apikelets somewhat re- 
sembling a nit. It is also found in Oolifomia and Cliill. 

NPten-oy (nl't«n-sy), n. [L. nitenSf p. pr. of nUere to 
shine.] Brightness; luster. [7?.] 

NPton-oy, n. [From L. nUens, p. pr. of niti to strive.] 
Endeavor; effort; tendency, [if.] Boyle. 

NPter I (ui'tSr), n. [F. nffre, L. nitrum native soda, 

Nl'trft ( natron, Gr. vCrpov; cf. Ar, nitrUn, nafrun, 
natron. Cf. Natron.] 1. (^C/iem.) A white crystalline 
semitransparent salt ; potassium nitrate ; saltpeter. Bee 
Saltpktrr. 

2. {Chem.) Native sodium carbonate ; natron. [06 j.] 

For though thou w.ash thee with niter, and take thee much 
soap, yet tlunc Iniquity is marked before me. Jer. ii. 22. 

Cubic niter, a deliquescent salt, sodium nitrate, fotmd 
as a native incrustation, like niter, in Peru and Chili, 
whence it is known also as Chili sallpeier. - Niter bush 
(Hot.), a genua {Nifrnria) of thorny shrubs bearing edlhlu 
berries, and growing in tho salme plains of Asia and 
Northern Africa. 

Nlth'Blg (nltli'Ing), n. [06*.] See Nidxno. 

Nlt'14 toltad), a. [L. niiidus, fr. nitere. See 3d 
NeatJ 1. Bright ; lustrous ; shining, [if.] Boyle. 

2. Gay ; spruce ; fine ; — said of persons, [if.] T. Reeve. 

Ni^tra-nlPlO (ni'tri-ntl'Tk), a. [Nitro- -j- chlorrmif 
4 --jV\] {Chem.) Off i>ertaining to, or designating, a 
complex organic acid produced as a white crystalline sub- 
stance by tlie action of nitrous acid on hydroqtiinone. 

Nl-tran'l-Unft (nt-trSn'I-lIn or -ISn), n. [iV/7ro- -f 
ani/ine.] (Chem.) Anyone of a series of nitro deriva- 
tives of aniliue. in general tli^ey are yellow crystalline 
aubstanoes. 

NPtratft (ni'trftt), n. [Cf. 1". nitrale ] (Chem.) A salt 
of nitric acid. 

Nitrate of silver, a white crystalline salt (AgNO J, used 
in photography and as a cauterizing agent ; — called also 
lunar causltc. 

Nl'trt-ted (m'trt-t«d), a. 1. (Chem.) Combined, or 
impregnated, with nitric acid, or some of its compounds. 

2. (Photog.) Prepared with nitrate of silver. 

NPtra-tlno (nl'trft-tln), n. {Min.) A mineral occur- 
ring in transparent crystals, usually of a white, some- 
times of a reddish gray, or lemon-yellow, color ; native 
sodium nitrate. It is used in making nitric acid and for 
manure. Called also soda niter. 

Nl'tre (ni'tSr), n. {Chem.) See Nitkr. 

NFbl-a-xy (ni'trt-fi-ry), n. [See Niter.] An artifi- 
cial bed of animal matter for the manufacture of niter 
by nitrification. Bee NrrairicATioK, 2. 

Nl^tllO (nPtrTkh a. [Cf. F. nitrique. See Nirwa.] 
{Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or containing, nitrogen ; spe- 
cifically, designating any one of those compounds in 
which, as contrasted with nitrous compounds, the ele- 
ment has a higher valence ; as, nitric oxide ; nitric acid. 

Nitric add. a colorless or yellowish liquid obtained by 
distilling a nitrate with sulphuric acid. It is powerfully 
corrosive, , being a strong acid, and in decomposition a 
strong oxidizer. — Nitric aphydidde, a white crystalline 
^ ^ ^ pentoride, and re- 


oxide of nitrogen (NjO.^), 

garded os tho anhydride pi , 

colorless poisonous gas NO obtained by treating nitric 


i nitric acid. — Nitric oxide, a 


acid with copper. On contact with the air or with oxygen, 
It becomes reddish brown from the formation of nitric 
dioxide or peroxide. 

NFtrldft (ni'trtd or -trid), n. [From Nimooxw.] 
{Chem.) A binary compoimd of nitrogen with a more 
metallic element or radical ; as, boric nitride, 
Ni-trU^er-Olu (nt-trTf'Sr-fis), a, {Niter -f- -/erowz.] 
Bearing niter ; yielding, or containing, niter. 


NHri-tt-oa'tlMI (nl/trl-n-ki'shfin), n. [Cf. F. nUHfi- 
eation. See Nixainr.] 1. (CAcm.) (a) The act, process, 
or result of oombiuing with nitrogen or some of w com- 
pounds. (6) The act or prooess of oxidising nitrogen or 
its compounds so as to form nitrous or nitric acid. 

2. A prooess of oxidation, in which nitrogenous vegeta- 
ble and animal matter in the presence of air, moisture, 
and some basic substances, as lime or alkali carbonate, 
is converted into nitrates. 

The process is going on at all times in porous 
soiu and in water contaminated with nitrogenous matter, 
and is supposed to be due to the presence of an organised 
fennent or ferments, called nitrification .ferments. Xu 
former times the process was extensively made use of in 
the production of saltpeter. 

Nl'trl-ti''er (^ui^trl-fPiSr), n. {Chem.) An agent em- 
ployed in uitrincatiou. 

Nl'trl-ty (-fi), V. t. {imp. & p. p. Nitrifi*d (-fid) ; 
p. pr, & vb. n. Nitrifying (-fi'Iug).^[A'»I<;r -fy: cf. 
V.nitrifier. Bee Niter.] (CAcm.)'To combine or im- 
pregnate with nitrogen ; to convert, by oxidation, into 
nitrous or nitric acid ; to subject to, or produce by, nitri- 
fication. 

Nl'Mle (nl'trn or -tril), n. [See Nitro-.] {Chem.) 
Any one of a series of cyanogen compounds ; particular- 
ly, one of those cyanides of alcohol radicals which, bv 
boiling with acids or alkalies, produce a carboxyl acid, 
with the elimination of tho nitrogen as ammonia. 

The nitriles are named with referonoo to the acids 
produced by their decomposition ; thus, hydrocyanic acid 

formic nitrile, and methyl cyanide is acetic nitrite. 

NFtxlta (ni'trit), n. [Cf. F. nitrite. Bee Niter.] 
{Chem.) A salt of nitrous acid. 

Amyl nitrite, a yellow oily volatile liquid, used in medi- 
cine 08 a depressant and a vaso-dilator. Its iuhalutiou 
produces an instantaneous flushing of the face. 

NFtro* (ni^trd-). 1. A combining form or an adjective 
deiioti^ the presence of niter. 

2. {Chem.) A combining form (used also adjcctively) 
designating certain compounds of nitrogen or of its acids, 
as niVrohydrochloric, niYrocalcite ; also, designating the 
group or radical NO^, or its compounds, as «i7robenzcne. 

Nitro gronp, the radical NO3 ; — called also nitroiyl. 

Nrtro-ben'zene (-bfin'zeii or -bCn-zen'), n. [ A'lYro- -4- 
bemene.) {Chem.) A yellow aromatic liquid (CeiHp.NO,), 
producea by the action of nitric acid on benzene, and 
called from its odor imitation oil of bitter almonds, or 
essence of mirbane. It is used in perfumery, ana is 
manufactured in large quantities in the preparation of 
aniline. Formerly called also nitrohemol. 

Nl^tro-ben^ZOl ) (-bSn'zol or .b6u-z51'), «• Bee Nl- 

NFtro-bea'zole / trobknzkne. 

Hl/tro-oal'olto(-klCl'Bit), n. {Nitro- ’^■calcite.'^ {Min.) 
Nitrate of calcium, a substance having a grayish white 
color, occurring iu eftlorescences on old walls, and in 
limestone caves, especially whore there exists decaying 
animal matter. 

Nl''tro-oar^bol (-kSr'l)Ol), n. {Nitro- -f- carbon + L. 
oZeum oil.] {Chem.) See Nitbomethanr. 

Nrtro-ool'lu-lose' (-sSKfi-lSs'), n. [A’tVro- -f cellu- 
lose.’] {Chem.) Bee Gun coffon, under Gun. 

NFtro-ohlO'ro-form (-kl5'rft-f6rm), n. [A’liro- -}■ 
chloroform.) {Chem.) Bame as Chlormcrin. 

NFtro-form (ni'trft.ffinn), n. [A //ro- 4 /onnyl.] 
{Chem.) A nitro derivative of methane, analogous to 
chloroform, obtained os » colorless oily or crystalline 
substance, ^^.(NO-X,, quite explosive, and having well- 
defined acid properties. 

NTtro-gel^ft'^ (-jCl'A-tTn), «. {Nitro- gelatin.) 
An explouve consisting of gun cotton and camphor dis- 
solved in nitroglycerin. [Written also nitrogelatine.) 

NFtro-gen (ni'trfi -jfin), n. [L. nitrum natron -f- -gen : 
cf. F. nitroglne. See Niter.] {Chem.) A colorless 
gaseous uonmetalllo element, tasteless and odorless, com- 
prising four fifths of the atmosphere by volume. It is 
chemically very inert ui the free state, and as such is 
incapable of supporting life (hence the name nrote still 
used by French chemists) ; but it forms many important 
compounds, as ammonia, nitric acid, the cyanides, etc., 
and Is a constituent of all organized living tissues, animal 
or vegetable. Symbol N. Atomic w^eight 14. It was for- 
merly regarded ns a permanent noncondonsible gas, but 
was liquefied in 1877 by Cailletet of Paris, and Pictet of 
Geneva. 

Nl^tro-gen-lze (-Iz), r. t. {imp. & p. p. Nitbooznieed 
(-izd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Nitrooenizino. J {Chem.) To com- 
bine, or impregnate, with nitrogen or Its compounds. 

Nl-trog^e-noOB (nt-trSj'J-ntts), a. {Chem.) Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling, nitrogen; as, a nitrogenous 
principle ; nitrogenous compounds. 

Nitrogsnons foods. Bee 2d Note under Food, n., 1. 

NFtro-flyo'ar-in (nI'’tr<l;-glTs'Sr-Tn), n. [A^tfro- -f 
glycerin.) {Chem.) A liquid appearing like a heavy oil, 
colorless or yellowish, and consisting of a mixture of sev- 
eral glycerin salts of nitric acid, and hence more prop- 
erly called glycerin nitrate. It is made by the action of 
nitric acid on glycerin in the presence of sulphuric acid. 
It is extremely unstable and terribly explosive. A very 
dilute solution is used in medicine as a neurotic under 
the name of glonoin. [Written also nitroglifcerine.) 

A great nnmlier of explosive compounds have been 
produced by mixing nitroinycerin with different sub- 
stances ; as, di/namite, or gunU powder, nitroglycerin 
mixed with siliceous earth ; Hthofracteur, nitroglycerin 
with gtinpowdcr, or with sawdust and nitrate or siraium 
or barium ; Colonia potvder, gunpowder with nitroglyc- 
erin ; dunlin, nitroglycerin with sawdust, or with saw- 
dust and nitrate of potassium and some other subsUmoes ; 
lignose, wood fiber and nitroglycerin. 

Nplro-hy^dro-ohlf/xlo (-hl'drfi-klS'rtk), a. {Nitro- 4- 
hydrocMoric.) (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or containing, 
nitric and hyarochloric acids. 

Nitrohsrdrochlorio aoM, a mixture of nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids, usually In the proportion of one part of the 


former to three of the latter, and remarkable for its sol- 
vent action on gold and platinum ; —called also nitromu^ 
riatie acid, saxCLaqua regra. 

Nilrol (ni'trfil), n. (CAem.) Any one of a scries of 
hydrocarbons containing the nitro and the nitroso or 
isonitroso group united to the same carbon atom. 

Nl-trola-nm (nt-trlFN-fim), n. [NL., fr. L. nitrum 
natron 4- oleum oil.] (Chem.) Nitroglycerin. 

Nl-trol'lo (nt-tr5lhk), o. (Chem.) Of, derived from, 
or designating, a nitrol ; as, a nitralic acid. 

NPtro-mag'na-zlte (uPtrfi-mlg'uft-sit), n. [A’ffro- 4. 
magnesite.) {('hem.) Nitrate of magnesium, a saline 
ettlorescence closely resembling nitrate of calcium. 

Nl-trom'a-ter (ut-trBm'l-tSr), n. [A'i7ro- -f -mc/er.* 
cf. F. nitromhre.) {Chem.) An apparatus for determin- 
ing the amo\mt of nitrogen or some of Its compounds in 
any substance subjected to analysis ; an azotometer. 

NFtro-moth'ano (nFtrfi-iueth^n), n. {Nitro- 4- 
methane.) (Chem.) A nitro derivative of metlmne ob- 
tained as a mobile liquid ; — called also vilrocarbol. 

NMyO-mWri-Zt'iO (nl'trfS-mu/rT-Rt/lk), a. [Of. F. 
nitromuriatique. Bee Nitro-, and Muriatic.] (Chem.) 
Of, pertaining to, or composeu of, nitric acid and muri- 
atic acid; nitrohydrochloric. See Nitrohyduochloric. 

Nl''trO-ph0^Ol (nPtrfi-fB'nSl), n. {Nitro- 4 phenol.) 
(Chem.) Any one of a series of nitro derivatives of phe- 
nol. They are yellow oily or crystalline substances and 
have well-defined acid properties, as picric acid. 

Nrtro-pms'alo (-prOs'sTk or -prus'eTk), a. [Nitro- 
-f nn/*«ir.] (Chem.) Pertaining to, derlAed from, or 
designating, a complex acid called nilroprvssic add, ob- 
tained Indirectly by the action of nitric acid on potassium 
fcrrocyanide (yellow pnisaiatc), as a red crystalline un- 
stable substance. It forms salts called nitroprussides, 
w hich give a rich pundo color with alkaline sulphides. 

NPtro-pms'slde (-sTd), n. See NirRontussio. 

NPtro-qnPnol (-kwl'nfil), n. [A'l/ro- -f </?o>iIne -f 
-oZ.] {Chem.) A Ijypothetical nitro derivative of quinol 
or hydroquinone, not knowm in the free state, but fonu- 
ing^a well defined series of derivatives. 

Jfptro-iao'oha-rln (-s5k'kA-rTn), n. {Nitro- -f- sac- 
charin.) (Chem.) An explosive nitro derivative of cer- 
tain sugars, analogous to nitroglycerin, gun cotton, etc. 

NPtro-aaM-cyrio (-sSFT-all'Ik), a. {Nitro- -f sali- 
cylic.) (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or designating, ft al- 
tro derivative 01 salicylic acid, called also anilic acid, 

Ni-troae' (nt-trfis'), a. (Chem.) Bee Nitrous. 

Nl-tro'SO- (nt-trd'sO- or ni'trfi-sB-). {Chem.) A prefix 
(also used adjectlvely) designating the group or radical 
NO, called the nitroso group, or its compounds. 

Nl-tro'ayi (nt-trS'sYl), n. {Nitroso- + -yl’) {Chem.) 
Tho radical NO, called also tho nitroso group. The term 
is sometimes loosely used to designate certain nitro 
compounds; as, nitrosyl sulphuric acid. Used also ad- 
jectlvely, 

NPtro-syPiO (ni'trfi-sTl'Tk), a. {Chem.) Of, pertain- 
Ingto, or containing, nitrosyl ; as, nitrosylic acid.. 

NPtronz (ni'tras), a. [L. nitrosus full of natron ; cf. 
F. nifreux. Boe Niter.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
taining, niter ; of the quality of niter, or resembling it. 

2. {Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or designating, any one 
of those compounds in w hich nitrogen has a relatively 
lower valence as contrasted with nitric compounds. 

Nitrous acid (Chem.), a hypothetical acid of nitrogen 
HNOi, not known in the free state, but forming a w^ell 
known scries of salts, viz., the •— Nitrous oxide. 

Bee Lauqhxkg gas. 

Nl-troz'yl (nt-trbks'Tl), n. {Nitro- orygen -f -yl.) 
{Chem.) The group NOj, usually called the nitro group. 

IlNPtmin (nl'trfim), n. [L., natron. Bee Niter.] 
{Old Chem.) Niter. 

i| Nitrum flammans [L., flaming niter] (P/rf Chem.). ammo- 
nium nitrate : — probably so called because it deflagrates 
when suddenly heated. 

Nl'tiy (nFtry), flf. (GAcm.) Nitrous. {Ohs.) 

Hl'^l (ni'trll), n. {Nitro- -yl.) (Chem.) A name 
sometimes given to the nitro group or radical. 

Nlt'ter (nlt'tSr), n. [From Nrr.] (Z06Z.) The horse 
louse ; on insect that deposits nits on horses. 

Nlt'tl-ly (-tT-iy), adv. Ixiusily. [06*.] JTayumrd. 

Nlt^gZ (-tlngz), n. pi. [Prob. from NitJ {Min- . 
ing) The refuse of good ore. Ra^rmond. 

lllt'ty (-ty), a. Full of nits. B. Jonson. 

Nlt^, a, [L. nitidus. Bee Nmn.] Shining ; elegant ; 
spruce. [06.'r.] “ O sweet, w iffy youth.” Marston. 

NPthI (nl'vffl), a. {L. nivalis, fr. nix, niris, snow.] 
Abounding with anow ; snowy. [06 .t.] Johnson. 

Niv'e-qilZ (nTv'ft-fis), a. [L. niveus, fr. nix, nivis, 
snow.] Snowy ; resembling snow ; partaking of the 
qualities of snow. Sir T. Browne. 

II NPvosa' (nJ'v5z')» n. [F., fr. L. nix, nivis, snow,] 
Tlie fourth month of tlie Frencli republican calendar 
[1792-1800]. It commenced December 21, and ended 
January 19. Bee YbndAmiairs. 

Nl* (nlks), n. ; fern. Nixe (-ft). [G. Cf. let Nice.] 
{Teut. Myth.) One of a class of water spirits, commonly 
dcBcribed as of a mischievous disposition. 

Tho treacherous nixes who entice men to a watery death, rylor. 

Nlzae (ntksG), n. See Nix. 

)| Vl-zaill' (nft-zttmO, n. [Hind. & At. niedm order, a 
ruler, fr. Ar. nazama to arrange, govern.] The title of the 
native sovereigns of Hyderabad, in India, since 1719. 

Ifo (n5), a. [OE. no, non, the same word as E. none; 
cf. E. a, an. See None.] Not any ; not one ; none. 

Ijat there be no strife . . . between me and thee. den. xiil.8. 

That goodness is no name, ond Jinrpincss wo dream. Svron. 

HfW*’ In Old English before a vowel the forai non or 
noon was used. “Abman.” “Action npothcrcary.”G/(ai<ccr. 

No, adv. [OK. no, na, AS. na ; ne not -f <1 ever. AS. 
ne is akin to OHO. ni, Goth, ni, Russ, ne, Ir., Gael. & 
W. nr, L. ne, Gr. 107 (In comp.), Skr. na, and also to E. 

S reflx un-. V193. See Aye, and cf. Nay, Not, Nici^ 
[bfarious.] Nay ; not ; not at all ; not in any rccpect 


Use, dnlte, nide, ftp, tm ; pitf ; fdbd, fc^t ; out, oH ; ehzir ; «o : sine, ink ; then, thin ; Ik>n ; zh - z in azure. 
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or deffree ; — » word expressing negation, denial, or re- Vo'otfBt (nO^Kk), n. [Comiptf 
fusaL Before or after another negative, no U eiupbatlo. meal. PalfrtyA 

We do no otliorwise than wo are willed. Shak. powder, — lOT f OOd kw the Nort 
I am perplex’d and doubtful whether or «o ]f(KOMt (nysent), tf. {.*<• i 

I dare accept thU your coiiKratulaUon. CoUr^g*. hurt. See NuisancB, Koxiona 
There is none »4ght«ou«, w>. not one. iiojn. iii. 10. ing a tendency to hurt ; hurtf< 


[Comipted fr, Indian nookJUk I Vod (n8d V H. 


>wder, — used for food tw the North Amerieaa Indians. 
Vt/oM (nysent), a. (L, nocetw, jp. pr. of nooereto 


ohad, and beaten to the upper part or top of anytl 


ig or bendiiiff IbfWiHpf 


There is none »4ght«ou«, w>. not t 
iVb/ Nay, ileaven forbid. 


■o (n5), n. ; Noes (nCz). 1. A refusal by use of 
the word no ; a denial. 

2. A negative vote ; one who votes in the negative ; 


nocent qualities. 


^ Likettdninfcsnlalloro&afniie', ' 

Ready with evsiy nod to tumMs dova, 

, quiok or slight downward or forward motum of 


CoUnUge. hurt, Nui.AN«>oions.l l.’l5oijghurt,orh»v. 

om. lii. 10. ing a tendency to hurt ; hurtful ; mischievous ; noxious ; the bead, In as^t, In familiar e^tatlon, In drowsmeas, 


2. Guilty ; — the opposite of ^nnoeeaf. [Ots.] Foxe. 
No'oent, n. A crbiiinal. [O&r.] Sir T. Browne* 
No'oaiit-ly, ado. HurtfuUy ; injuriously. [M.l 
N&€Ayb (niKsIv), a. [L. noeivutt fr* nooere to hurt.] I 


as, to call for the ayes and noes ; the noes have it. N^OAva (niKstv), a. [L. noeivuit fr. nooere to hurt.] 

iftHl'olll’Ail (iio-i'kl-oo), 0. Of or pertaining to Hurtful ; injurious. [B.] Hooker, Nod'll (n5d al), c. ( 

the patriarch Noah, or to his time. Hook (nbk), n. [See Noron.] 1. A notch. [Ofts.] node • Mf a «odaf point. 


or In givtog a signal, or a command. 

A look or a nod only ought to correct them Ithe ehUdrenl 
when they do amiss. LwAm. 

Nations obey my word and wait my nod. Prior. 
The land of Hod, sleep. 

Nod'll (udd'al), a. Of the nature of, or relating to, a 


N(/ah (nd'A), «. [Heb. HdakA rest.] A patriarch of 
Biblical history, in the time of the I>eluge. 2. (A^atd.) 

Noah’s ark- (o) (Zo'dl.) A marine bivalve ^ell (Area ^ trysail. 
iVojr), which somewhat resembles an ark, or ship, in form. nfafik v i 

/l,\ A .nl.il.1f. f A-T nn arlr-Mhamul nnntnJn. nwwA, V. t. 


He took hla arrow by the nook. 


ChaDman, Nodal line, Nodal point, in a vibrating plate or cord, that 
point which remoms at rest^ue the other parts 


2. The upper (or. corner of . boom «n « of ii » -SwSf 


iVoA‘),whichsomewhatresembloaanar&, orsiup, iniorm. ifook v t To notch * to fit to theatrlmr asanarrow I No'dl-ted (niydd-tSd), a, [L, nodatui, p. p, ot nodare 
{b) A child’s toy, consisting of an ark-shaped box contain- . to make knotty, fr. nodus knot. Bee Nook.] Knotted. 

iniF manv diffeveut wooden animals. . .1. ^ k . -v .w ^ ^ . Vnaptnan, WaJ.*.,! f a rerfaln curve of the thir(5 


ing many different wooden aulmala 
Nob (n6b), n. [Cf. Kiron.] The head. ILow"} 

Nob, n. [Abbrev. fr. noble.'] A person in a superior 
position in life ; a nobleman. [<S'/anp] 

Noba>i-ly ( -bT-iy), adv. In a nobby manner. [Slanff'] 
Nob'bler (-blSr), n. A dram of spirits. lAustralia] 
Nob'by (-bj^), a, [From 2d Nob.] Stylish ; modisli ; 
ol^nt : showy ; aristocratic ; fashionable. 


WiwtJ&tiWhw la^tion ftfsk IC^shHn^ n Nodatsd hyperbola (f7cow».), a certain curve of the third 

haying two branches which cross each other, form- 


asiperior night -f owhu/«re to walk; cf. F. noctambula^ Ing a node, 

fiow.] Somnambulism; walking in sleep. Qua%n. 


Noo-tam'bn-llim (-ITz’m), n. Bomnambulism. 
Noo-tim'bn-lllt (‘list), n. A somnambulist. 


^nt : showy ; aristocratic ; fashionable. I*b/a«pj , 7,7 ;; t p,, 

NP-^'ta-ry (n^-bll'yA-rj^), a. [F. nobitiaire. 8eo ;r,« 

OBLE.I Of or nertainina to the nohilitv. Fitird, Hall. "ay* L^-j 


Noble.] Of or pertaining to the nobility. FiU 
No-bil'la-ry* n. A history of noble families. 
No-bU'l-fy (-I-fi), V. /. 


. nobilis noble + -/!/•] To 


make noble ; to nobllitate. [06#.] 

No-bU'l-Ute (-tSt), V. t. [L. nobilitatust p. p. of no- 

To imVtiA • to AtiitoltiA : to Avalt. f OL., 1 »l*m,havinj 


Noo-tam'bu-lo n. A noctambulist. [06#.1 

Koo-fld'l^d (uSk-t/i-I^l), o Ih-ncx nocti., Vt I hauRTa^iTavl'n^tat^Tb^nTdo^^^^rl 
-f-dwsday.] Gumpriaing a night and a day ; as, a noo- ' ~p .... ^ . ... . — 

tidinl day. [ill.] Holder. 

Noo-tu'er-OlU (-tlf'Zr-Hsjj a. [L. noctifer; nox, noc- 
fi# 4-/prre to bring.] Bringmg night. [06#.] Johnson. 

Noo-tll'l-o-nld (nw-tTl't-6-uld). n. [Etyiuol. uncer- 
tain.] {Zo'ul.) A South American bat of the gemm iYoc- 


No-da'tlon (n6-d5'ehHu), n. [L. nodatio knottinem.] 
Act of making a knot, or state of being knotted, [i?. j 
Nod'dar (nod'dSr), n. One who nods : a drowsy person. 
Nod'dlnff (-ding), a. (,Bot.) Curved so that the apex 


Nod'dle (-d’l), n. [OE. nodil^ nodle ; perh. fr. nod, be- 


f AVA/» K \ rr i-i* Holder, cause the head is the nodding. part of the body, or perh. 
N00-tfl'«-0JW (-tTf'|r-«s)j ff. [L nocfi/er; nox, noc- B. knot; cf. Prov. E. nod the nape of the neck.] 


btfifor#.] To make noble ; to ennoble ; to exalt. [06#.] 
No-bil'l-tA'tion Gta'shfln). n. [Cf. OF. nobilitation.] 
The act of making noble. [06#.] l>r. H. More. 

No-bll'lrty (nS-bll'I-tV), n. [L- nohilitas : cf. OF. 
nobilitb. See Nodle.] I. The quality or state of being 


cheek pouches and large incisor teeth. 


nobilitb. See Nodle.] 1. The quality or state of being 
noble ; superiority of mind or of character ; command- 
ing excellence ; eminence. 

Thoiijrh ah« liatcd AmphialUR, yet the ndbilUy of her courage 
prevailed over it. Sir P. Sidney. 


They thought It great thdr aoverelgn to control. 
Aiuf named their pride nohility of aoul. Dr 


I [L. nootiluca something that shines by night, fr. nox, 
noctis, night -f' lucere to shine, lux light.] 1. (Ofa 
Chem.) That which shines at night; — a fanciful name 

for phosphorus. 

2. (Zool.) A genus of marine ^ yt/S. 

flagellate Infusoria, remarkable for yr jVi \P/ \ 
their unusually largo size and com- 
plex structure, as well as for their f >. 


phosphorescence. The brilliant dif- 
fuse phosphorescence of the sea is 


And named their pride fioM/ify of aoui. Dryden. phosphorescence. The brilliant dif- 

2. The state of being of high rank or noble birth ; pa- phosphorescence of the sea is 

trician dignity ; antiquity of family ; distinction by rank, of^n due to myriads of Noctiluem. 
station, or title, whether inherited or conferred. * (■***])» ”• \Zool.) 

I foil on the *ame argument of preferring virtue to uobdity of . *‘^“**® subs^ce In certain ma- 
blood and titles. In the story of SIgismunda. Dryden. rme animals, to which they owe 

3. Those who are noble ; the collective body of nobles v 

or titled persons in a state ; the aristocratic and patrician 

class ; the peerage ; as. the English nobility. [wrtaining to Noctiluca. 

Nolfle (nS'b’I), a. (compar. Nobler (-blSr) ; snperl. Noo H-lu coos "• Shmmg 

Noblest ( Wt). j [F. noble, fr. L. nobilis that can Q or . Noo^V'a-gant (n5k-tIv'&-goiit), 
is known, well known, famous, highborn, noble, fr. nos- 7* 

cere to know. See Know.] 1. Possessing eminence, Going atout in the night ; tii 

elevation, dignity, etc. ; exalted ; above whatever is low, Nc^UV a-ga'Uoll (-ga shQn), n. 
mean, degrading, or dishonorable ; mognauimoua ; as, a 4 V /a k n 

noble nJture or wtiou ; a noble heart. Noo-tiV'a.gOUl (uSk-tlv A-ghs), 

Statue., with winding ivy crowned, belong i±2!K^ 

To nobler poet, for a No6/er song. Dryden. Noo'tO-MTapll (nSk^ti-grAf^, n. [ 

2. Grand; stately ; magnifleeut ; splendid ; noble 1 “ *• A kind of writing fri 

o r 2. An instrument or register whi 

3. Of exalted rank ; of or pertaining to the nobility ; «»ce of watchmen on their beats, 

distingpilshed from the masses by birth, station, or title ; NOO tp-a-ry (-tu-a-ry ; n. [ 
highborn ; as, noble blood ; a noble personage. ^ /^***^/**' r i ^ 


I'the coil«ctTve body of noble. ‘W' P5,'’;PV‘if*“?“5 P,''“P®’‘,'g.’-.., , 

; the arlatocratio and patrician S-ln OUW (-^n), a. (Zool.) ,, Nucleus. 

0 EnulUh noftiWv- P?.''***"'"* • • ... . v. 

moor. Noblik (-bl*rl ; tuoerl. Hoo'tf-lu'oom (-kn*), «. Shining in tbo night. 


1. The head ; — used jocosely or contemptuously. 
Come, master, I have a project in my noddle. V Estrange, 

2. The back part of the head or neck. [06#.] 

For ooension . . . turneth a bald noddle, after she hath pre- 
sented her locks in front, and no hold taken. Jiaeon. 

Nod'dy (-dy), n. / pi. Noddies (-diz). [Prob. fr. nod 
to incline the head, cither os in assent, or from drowsi- 
ness.] 1. A simpleton ; a fool. L' Estrange, 

2. {Zo'dl.) {a) Any tern of the genus Anous, as A, 
stolidns. (6) The 

arctic fulmar {Fill- 
mart/# glacialis). 

Sometimes also a^ 

oirds. 

3. An old game TT 

at cards. It 

Hallnvell. 

4. A small two- em/m 


"NM'tt-ia'^eT-sTnX^^^ veS^ one-horse Noddy (Anoi/# .robW,,.). 

!«s I *1 I Lf inverted pendulum consisting of a short vortical 

night. spring which supports a rod having a bob at the top ; 

a-ffant (ii5k-tlv A-g/mt), «. [L. nox, nocUs, — detecting and measuring slight horizontal vi- 

P; brations of a body to which it is attached. 


(z oof.) Going about in the night; night- wandering. WoNa « 

N.^Uv'.-ga'tton (-ga-BhOn), «. A rovuig or going cf 
about in the night. Oayton. . aswolllnir 

Noo-tiy'a-goui (uSk-tTv'A-gaH), a. [L. noctivagus; 2. Specifically : 

noofi# + uam/# w^^^^ Noctivagant. where the orbit 

NOG'tO-graph (n5k't6-grA£), n. [L. nox, nochs, night 

or tbft or 


Node (n5d), n. [L. nodus ; perh. akin to E. knot. 
Cf. Noose, Nowed.] 1. A knot; a knob; a protuber- 
ance ; a swelling. 

2. Specifically: (o) {Astron.) One of the two points 
where the orbit of a planet, or comet, intersects the 


Eobte is used In the formation of self-explaining 
compounds ; as, /io6/c-born, no6/#-liearted, no6/e-nilnded. 
Nobis metals {Chem.), silver, gold, and platinum ; — so 


Noo'to-nrapll (n5k't6-grA£), n. [L. nox, noctis, night oci ptle or throrbit of a sSlite InterwcU 
h -graM,? £ A klnU of ^ ting f«me for the blind. IS ^Jtaary (6 K^tCjo|S''7«^^^^ 

2. An inatrumont or regWer trhioh records the pre^ the part where a leaf ot eeveraj leayS are in.erted 

t iS . 1^? i ri .nrt,. hv'^?.;?! i ^<’1 (»>■«'<•>'») A hole in the gnomon of a dial, through 
Noo tll-a-ry (-tfi-a-ry , l^), [L. noefu by night.] passes the ray of light which murks the hour of 

A record of what paMo. in the nteht ; a nightly jomrnal i the day, the paralleli of the Mm’e declination, hi. place 
n'”^'r r “ tho ecliptic, etc. (d) (Oeom.) The point it wlifch a 

I. curve croBK. Itwif, 4fng a aouble — , 

(.?od(.) Any one of numerouemothe of the family A^oo- point of the curve. Bee Cbokodb, and 


oariedfrSJthriVf^^rf^Sii’M^ raid*, or ««« cutworm moth.,«.d ^y- 

in air. Copper, mercury, aluminium, palladium, rhodium, worm moths so called because they fly at night. — ^hich the lines of a funicular machine 
indium, and osmium are sometimes included. «• Of or pertaining to the uoctuids, or family iVocfuidiB. different angular directions • 

Syn. — Honorable j worthy; dignified; elevated; ex- Nw'tUlO ('till; ^ wocfwa a night _ called also knot. W. R. Johnson. 

alted; superior; sublime : great; eminent; illustrious; owl, fr. nox, noctis, night.] (Zoo/.) A large European / r) (Port) The knot intriffiie or 
renowned ; stately ; splendid ; magnificent ; gra^ ; mag- bat ( Vespertilio, or Noctultna, aitivolans). of & niece <’fT^ (Med ^ A imr#? row 

rnuumon. ; goimrou, ; Mboral : free. Woo'tnni (-t4m), n. [F. noefume, fr. L. noclunu,. K „u'’ia wi?.’ 


or family JVoe<««« ^^et from different angular direction. ; 
NM'tnls (-t«l ; 135), n. [R, fr. JL BocfMO » night _ ^^Jied alw knot. #. R Johtuon. 
owl, fr. nox, n«of», nlghU (.Zo^.) A large Kuropean intrigue, or 

bat ( I e^lfo. or NocMma, aUivolatu). ptiJt of a piece, (g) (Med.) A ha^d com 

Hm'tnni (-tim), n. [F. nocturne, ti. I. nwiurnu,. ^tlon which fornm upon bonee attack. 

ClaA Xri-\r«*T«Tn> V A T es'nA 1 *1 k e\9 Aa^ » .... * 


o Node (Geom.), 


A hard concretion or Incrus- 
ines attacked with rheum a- 


Ho^le, n. 1. A perwn of rank above a commoner ; Bee Nocttonal, and of. NocTOEmO 1. An office of de- tUm, Kiut, or eyphili. ; eometlmo. aleo, a twelling In the 
ndghfcrhoodofajoint. DunglUon, (h)(Mu..) Omot 


2. An English money of account, and, formerly, a gold 
coin, of the value of Gs. 8d. sterling, or about $i.Cl. 

3. (Zo'dl.) A European fish ; the lyrie. 

NoOllO, r. i. To make noble ; to ennoble. [06#.] 

’ Thon nobledeM «o far forth nnr nature. Chaucer. 

No'ble-mau (-man], n. ; pi. Noblemen (-men). One 


I votio^or act of religious service, by night. neighSorhiod of Joint. Dunglison. (a) (J/«#.) One of 

^ portions into which the Ps^ter was dl- fixed points of a sonorous string, when it vibrates 
vided, each consisting of mne psalms, designed ^ bo by aliquot parts, and produces the harmonic tones; nodal 
used at a night ser^ce. Hook, fine or point, (i) A swelling. 

AMmdtag mid. (Aafron.), the node at which the body 1. 
tumua, fr. nox, iiodu, night. Boo Night, and of. Noc- puelng northerly, marke./ with the eymbol Q, called the 
TURN.] 1. Of, pertaining to, done or occumiig in, the Dragon’s head. Oalied also northern node. — DMosnding 


of the nobility; a noble; a peer; one who enjoys rank night; as, nocturnal darkness, cries, expeditions, etc. ; node, the node at which 


line or point, (i) (Zo'dl.) A swelling. 

AMsndinc nods (Astron.), the node at which the body is 
mMsing northerl;^ marked with the symbol Q, called the 
Dragon\i head. Galled also northern node. — DMoending 


above a commoner, either by virtue of birth, by oflace, — opposed to diurnal. 


or by patent. N. HavUig a habit of seeking food or movbig aoouc at straight Hue joining the two nodes of an orbit. 

No'ble— mlnd^od (-mlnd^Sd), /7. Having a noble mind; ni^t; as, nocft/iTtaZ birds and insects. Nod'io-al (nbd^-kol), a. Of or pertaining to the 

>norable ; magnanimous. — No'blo-mlnd''e<i-neS8, n. noo-tlir'iuil, n. An instrument formerly used for nodes ; from a node to the same node again ; as, tlie nod- 


opposed to diurnal. Dryden. marked thus H, called Dragows tail. — Line c 

2. Having a habit of seeking food or moving about at straight line joining the two nodes of an orbit. 


iuh the body is moving soutliwardly, 
led DragoiPs tail. — Line of nodes, a 


honorable ; magnanimous. — No'blo— lIllnd''e<i-neS8, n. . 

No'blt-nOMI, n. The quality or state of lieing noble ; taking th<4 altitude of the stars, etc., at sea. ' I. Watts, ioat revolutions of 
greatness; dignity; magnanimity; elevation of mind, Noo-tnr'iial-ly, adr. By night ; nightly. Nodloal nonth. I 

character, or station ; nobility; grandeur; stateliness. Noo-tunio' (nok-tfirnO, n. [F. See Noctubk.] (Mus.) Ifo^dO-Ba'llne ( 

Uii purpoios are full of honesty, noMeness, and integrity. A. night piece, or serenade. The name is now used for a |n form or struc- 

Jer. Taylor, certain graceful and expressive form of instrumental ture a foramlnlf- 
(nft-blgs'; 277), n. [P. nob/esse. See composition, as the nocturne for orchestra In Mendels- erous shell of the 


Nod'io-al (nbd'T-kol), a. Of or pertaining to the 


No-Uoas' Uni-bigs'; 277), n. [P. noblesse. See 
No-blMSe' i Nodle.] 1. DigniW ; greatness; noble 
birth or condition. [06#.J C’^OMccr. Spenser. B.Jonson. 

2. The nobility ; persons of noble rank oollectively, in- 
cluding males and females. Di'yden. 


I. Watts, ioal revolutions of tlie moon. 

Nodloal month. See Lunar month, under Month. 

•] {Hus.) Mo'dO’Ba'rlne (no^dG-sS'rln), a. (Zo'dl.) Resembling 
lied for a fn form or struc- 

arumental ture a foramlnif- ^ 6 _ _ , 


1. DigniW ; greatness; noble sohn’a “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream ” music. 
haucer. Spenser. B. Jonson. Noo'n-mont (nbk'tl-mmt), n. [LL. noeuti 


Noo'n-xnont (nbk'tl-mmt), n. [LL. nocumenium, fr. 
L- nocere to hurt.] Harm; injury; detriment. [06#.] 
Noo'n-OIIS (-fis), a. [I,, nocuux, fr. nocere to hurt.] 
Hurtful; noxious. \R.'\ — Noo'a-OQN-ly, adu. [i?.] 


Nonble-wom^an (nS'b’I-wdbm'fin), n.; pi. Noble- Hurtful; noxious [i?.] — Noo'll-OOl-ly, adr. [7?.] 
WOMEN (-wtm'Bn). A female of noblo rank ; a peeress. Nod (nbd), v. i. i.OE. nod den ; cf. OhG. hnbtdn, ge- 
No'llloy (nfPblA), n. [OF. nobleie.] 1. The body of miotOn, to shake, and E. nudge.'] 1. To bend or incline 
nobles ; too nobility. [06#.] Chaucer, the upmr part, with a quiok motion ; as, nodding plumes. 

2. Noble birth; nobility; dignity. [06#.] Chaucer. 2. To incline the head with a qui/^ motion; to make 
NoHkly (nlFblj^), adv. 1. Ot noble extraction ; as, no- e slight bow ; to make a motion of assent, of salutation, 
bly bom or descended. or of drowsiness, with the head ; as, to nod at one. 

2. In a noble manner ; with greatness of soul ; hero- 3. To be drowsy or dull ; to be careless. 

ically ; with magnanimity ; as, a deed nobly done. Nor Is it Homer noils, but we tliat dream. Pope. 

3. Splendidly; magnificently. Jfod, v. t. [imp. &p. n. Nodded (-dSd) ; p. pr. & vb. 

Kyn. ~ Uluatriously ; honorably; magnanimously; n. Nodding.] 1. To incline or bend, aw the head or 

helically ; worthily ; eminently; grandly. top; to make a motion of assent, of salutation, or of 

No'bod-y (nS'bbd-Jr), w. ; pi. Nobodibs (-Tz). [A'o, a. drowsiness with ; as, to nod the head. 

-f body.'} 1. No person ; no one ; not anybody. 2. To signify by a nod : as, to nod approbation. 

2. Hence : A person of no influence or importance ; an 3. To cause to bend. [Poetic} 

insignificant or contemptible person. [Collog.} By every wind that nods the mountain pine. Keats. 


music. genus Hodosaria. Nodoearine*. 6 Kodosa- ^ 

.nocumentum.tr. L n. (Zadl.)K ‘ 

letriment. [(56#.] foraraliifer of the c AT. rodicida (x kJj: 

•. nocere to hurt.] genus Hodosaria or of an allied genus, 
l-ly, adv. [R.} No-dOM' (nfi-dSs'), a. [L. nodosus, fr. nodus knot.] 
OHO. hnbtbn, jje- x. Knotty ; having numerous or conspicuous nodes. 

To bend or incline j. (Kobl^ Having nodes or prominences ; having the 
I, nodding plumes, alternate joints enlarged, as the antenum of certain 
motion ; to make insects 

ent, of salutation, HodOffO-ty (nfi-dbs'T-tj^), n. [L. nodositas.} 1. The 
> nod at one. quality of being knotty or nodose ; rcfiemblance to a 

OM* node or swelling ; knottiness. Holla/nd* 

t dream. Pope. 2. A knot ; a node. 

d9d) ; p. pr. & vb. Nodo'solUl (nfi-dfi'nfis), ) a. Nodose ; knotty ; knot- 

, aw the head or No'dOliE (nlvdKs), 1 ted. [pi>#.] 

salutation, or of Nod'a-ltr (nOd'n-lSr ; 136), a. F. noduUtfre.} 

Of, pertainixm to, or in the form of, a nodule or knot, 
pprobatton. Nod'nle (-ul), n. [L. nodulus, dim. ot nodus knot : 

of. F. nodule.} A rounded mase of irregular shape ; a 


contemptible person. [Colloq.} j By every wind that nods the mountain pine. Keats. \ little knot or lump. 


ftlc, senSto, efire, Am, Arm, dsk, final, Aye, ^eot, Aafi, fApn, recent i Ice, idea, lU ; Old, Obey, Orb, Odd 
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(nOd^ld). a. Having Uttle knots or huaps. 


Od'HlUI. 0. ^ , ^ 

' ' — nodes or 



Hod^lW f smsn n< 

knots; dlnuoutiveiv nodose. 

|ry«l <n«Wfl), «: pT. noifl, 

Mruiday.fr. Mialii pM, ^ KATAJb.] 

Bame as xfovnn*. 

H^ma-taob^MniPli 
grW), n. [Or. vdt|/yui the understand^ + 
rd^of swiftness 4* -ifrapA,] An instnunent 
for determining and registering the dunr 
tlon of more or less complex operations of 
the mind. J>una(ifon, 

Ho^o-aaflo (nB^t-mltOfk), 1 o. [w. ifo- 
Mo^e^mgtlO'U (-Mcol)^ J pfM the uop 
derstauding. See NovaOfl Of or pertain- 
ing^to the understanding. [OAs.j CudwortK 
IfO^mlOS (ne-S^UKs), n. [Or. voii/ia the under- 
standing. Bee Nobtic.] I^e seieuoe of the understand- 
ing; intellectual science. 

Ho-e'tlail (nft-5'shon), n. {Eccl, Hist.) One of the 
followers of JSoetus^ who lived in the third century. He 
denied the distinct personality of the Father, Bon, and 
Holy Ghost. 

no-et^io (n4-6t0fk), \ a. [Or. fr. postv to 

No-et'io-id (-I-kal), f perceive, i^evs mind, intellect.] 
Of or pertaining to the intellect ; intellectual. 

I would employ the word rjoetic to expreu sU these eognitiont 
which originate in the mind itself. . Sir W- liamUton. 

Nof(n8f). [Contr. fr. ne o/.] Not of ; nor of. [06r.] 
Nog (nSg), n. [Abbrev. fr. noffffin.] 1. A noggin. 

2. A kind of strong ale. Hal HWfll. 

IVog, n. FEtymol. uncertain.] 1. A wooden block, 
of the size of a biiok, built into a wall, aa a hold for the 
nails of woodwork. 

2. One of the square logs of wood used in a pile to 

support the roof of a mine. I 

3. {Shipbtiildmg) A treenail to fasten tlie shores. 

Nog, V. t. [From 2d Noo.] 1. To fill in, as between | 

scantling, with brickwork. 

2. {Snipbuilding) To fasten, as shores, with treenails. 
Nog'gon (-gfin), a. [Prop., made of hemp, fr. Prov. 
E. nogs hemp.] Made of hemp ; hence, hard ; rough ; 
harsh. [06^.] 

Nog'll (-gfn), n. [It. noigin^ or Gael, noigean. 
Of. Ist Noo.] 1. A small mug or cup. 

2. A measure equivalent to a gill. [Prnv. Hug.) 
Nog'glng (-gTiig). n. [From Noo, v, /.] Rough brick 
masonry used to All in the interstices of a wooden frame, 
in buihfing. 

Noght (nSht), adv. Not. [06^.] Cfiaucer. 

NoPanoe (noi'tfns), n. [Abbrev. fr. OE. anoinnce.'] 
[Written also fjoyrtncc.] Annoyance. [06.?.] Tusser. 
Noie (nol), 1 ’. t. To annoy. See Nov. [Ow.] 

NoPer fnoi'Sr), n. An annoyer. [06.?. 1 Tusser. 
Noils (noilz), n. pi. [Etymol. unoeriaiu.] Waste 
and knots of wool removed by the comb ; combings. 

Nolnt (nolnt), r. f. To anoint, {Obs.\ Sir T, North, 
Nol'OlUl (nol'tis), a. Annoying ; troublesome. [06^.] 
Noise (nolz), n. [F. noise noisy strife, quarrel, 
brawl, fr. L. nausea seasiokness, sickness, disgust. Bee 
Nausba.] 1. Bound of any kind. 

The heavens turn about in a most rapid motion without mi$e 
to us perceived. Hacon. 

Noise is either a sound of too short a duration to 
be determined, like the report of a cannon ; or else it is a 
confused mixture of many discordant sounds, like the 
rolling of thunder or the noise of the waves. Neverthe- 
less, the difference between sound and noise is by no 
means precise. (ianot. 

2. Especially, loud, confused, or Bonselesa sound ; clam- 
or ; din. 

3. Loud or continuous talk ; general talk or discus- 

alon; rumor; report. The nous goes.” Shak. 

What Hoiae have ws had about transplantation of diseases and 
transfusion of blood 1 T. Jiaker. 

Socrates lived in Athens during the great plague wliioh has 
made so much noise in all ages. Spectator. 

4. Music, in general ; a concert ; also, a company of 

musicians; a band. [Obs.) Milton. 

The king has his noise of gypsies. B. Jonson. 
Syn. — Cry ; outcry ; clamor ; din ; clatter ; uproar. 
Noise, V. i. To sound ; to make a noise. Milton. 
Noise, V. t. limp. & p, p. Nozsso (noizd ) ; p. pr, & 
vb. n. Noibino.] 1. To spread by rumor or report. 

All these sayings were noised abroad. Lvke i. 65. 
2. To disturb with noise. lObs.) Hryden. 

Noise'flll (-fyl), a. Loud ; clamorous. [06#.] Vryden. 
Noiseless, a. Making, or causing, no noise or bustle ; 
without noise ; silent ; as, the noiseless foot of time. 

So notaelm would I live. Dryden, 

— Noiseless-ly, ad%j. — Noiseless-nesB, n. 

Noi-sette' (noi-zBt^), n. (Bot.) A hybrid rose pro- 
duced in 1817, by a French i^d&nery Noisette jot Charles- 
ton, South Garcdina, from the China rose and the musk 
rose. It has given rise to many fine varieties, as the Lo- 
margue, the Marechal (or Marshal) Niely and the Cloth 
of gold. Moat rosea of this class have clustered flowers 
and are of vigorous growth. P. Henderson. 

NlSsl-ly (nolzl-^), adv. In a noisy manner. 
Notsl-IUMNI, n. state or quality of being noisy. 
Noi^SOnit (nol'sfim), a, [For noysome^ fr. noy for 
annoy. Bee Aniroir.] 1. Noxious to health; hurtful; 
mlschievoui; unwhobsome; insalubrious; destructive; 
noisome effluvia, “ Noisome pestileaoe.” Ps. xci. 3. 

2. Offensive to the smell or other senses ; disgusting ; 
fetid. ” Foul breath is noisoMMi.” Shak. 

--Nol'Boms-ly, odv, — Noi'soiiie-nsM, n. 

Syn. — Noxious ; unwholesome; Insidubj^s ; znia- 
ohievous ; destructive.— N oisoks, Noxzona. These words 
have to a great extent been interchanged : but there Is a 
tendency to make a distinction between them, applsdug 
noxious to things that inflict evil dhreotly ; as, a norfons 


plant, noxious practices, etc., and noisome to thinga that 
operate with a remoter influenoe: as, nofsome vi^rs, a 
noisome pestilence, etc. Noisome has the adoitloaal 
•enae of disgusting. A garden may be free from noxious 
weeda or a nim ah ; but. If recently covered with manure, 
it may be filed with a noisome amell. 

Noiny (noiz'y), a. [Compar. Noisisn <-I-8r) ; superl. 
Noazsrr.] [From Noiss.] 1. Making a noise, e«p. a 
loud sound ; clamorous ; vociferous ; turbulent ; boister- 
ous ; as, the noisy crowd. 

2. FxUl of noise. ” The noisy town.” Dryden, 

Nol'do (nSl'de). [Oontr. Ir. ne wolde.l Would not. 
[Obs.J Chaucer. 

Mcle (nSl), n. [See Noll.] The head. [fM«.] Shak. 
ii Noai-me-tsn'f s-rs (nVji-mS-tSn'J«-r8), n. [L.. 
touoh me not.] 1. (Bot.) (a) Any plant of a genus of 
herbs {Impahens) having capsules which, if touched 
when ripe^ discharge their seeds. See IxPATnurs. (6) 
The squirtmg cucumber. Bee under Cucumbex. 

2. (Med.) A name formerly applied to several varie- 
ties of ulcerous cutaneous diseases, but now restricted 
to Lupus exedens, an ulcerative affection of the nose. 

No-li^tion (nd-ITsli'fin), n. [L. nolle not to will, to be 
unwilling ; ne -f velle to will, to be willing.] Adverse 
action of will ; unwillingness ; — opposed to volition. 

A nolitim and a direct enmity agmiuat the luat. Jer. Taylor. 
Noll (nSl), n. [OE. nol, AB. hnoll top ; akin to OHQ. 
hnol top, head.] The head ; the noddle. [06a.] 
Nol4oi-ty (n51-15'T-ty), n. [L. nolle to be unwilling.] 
The state of being unwilling ; nolitiou. [P.] 

II Nolle pros^o-qnl (noilt prBs^-kw!). [L., to be 
unwilling to prosecute.] {Latv) Will not prosecute ; — 
an entry on the record, denoting that a plaintiff disoou- 
tinuea his suit, or the attorney for the public a prose- 
cution ; either wholly, or as to some count, or as to scone 
of several defendants. 

II Nolo oon-ton'do-re (nlFl* k»n.t8n'd«.r«). [L., I 
do not wish to contend.] {Law) A plea, by the defend- 
ant, in a criminal prosecution, wliioh, wltliout admitting 
guilt, subjects him to all the oonsequeucos of a plea of 
guilty. 

N(U. pros. An abbrev. of Nolls fbossqui. 
Nol^-pros' (nSFprBs'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. -prossxd 
(-prSst') ; p. pr. & vb. n. -prossino. J To alscoutinuo by 
entering a imle prosequi; to decline to prosecute. 

Nolt (nSlt), n. sing. &pl. Neat cattle. [Prov. Eng.) 
il Nom (uOn), n. Bee Noun.] Name. 

II Nom do ffuerre (nflN'dc-gflr'), literally, war name ; 
hence, a fletitious name, or one assumed for a time. — 

Il Nom do plume (-plum''), literally, pen name ; hence, a 
name assumed by an author os his or her signature. 

IlNo'ma (nS'mA), n. [NL., fr. Gr. lit., a feed- 
ing. See Naur.] (Med.) Bee Canker, n., 1. 

Nom'ad (nBm'fld ; 277), n. [L. nomas^ -adiSf Gr. 
vofidr, -^of, pasturing, roaming without fixed liome, fr. 
von6^ a pasture, allotted abode, fr. vifieiv to distribute, 
allot, drive to pasture ; prob. akin to AB. niman to take, 
and K. nimble : cf. F. nomade. Cf. Astronomy, Econ- 
omy, Nimble, Nkmssis, Numb, Number.] Quo of a race 
or tribe that has no fixed location, but wanders from 
place to place In search of pasture or gome. 

Nom'ad, a. Roving; nomadic. 

Nom'ade (nbnv'&d), n. [F.] See Nomad, n. 
No-ma'di-ail (ti8-mS'dT-an), n. A nomad. [P.l 
No-msd^ (ii8-iuSdOik), a. [Gr. vo/aadixoc. Bee Nom- 
ad.] Of or i>ertaining to nomads, or their way of life ; 
wandering ; moving from plaoe to place for subsistence ; 
asja nomadic tribe. — Na-mad^lo-iu-ly (-I-kal-lJ^), adv. 

Nom'ad-lsm (ubm^ad-Tz’m), n. The state of being a 
nomad. 

Nom'ad-lst (-Iz), r. i. [imp. & p. p. Nomadized 
(-I zd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Nomadieino (.rzYng).] To lead 
the life of a nomad ; to wander with flocks and herds for 
the sake of finding pasturage. 

The Vogulca mmadize chiefly about the Rivers Irtish. Obi, 
Kama, and Volga. U‘. Tooke. 

NcKman-oy (nd'mon-sy), n. ^f, F. namande^ no- 
manoe^ abbrev. fr. onomancie. Onomancy.] The 
art or practice of divining the destiny of persons by the 
letters which form their names. 

No'-man’S^ llUld^ (nd'mSnz^ lKudO> 1* {Naut.) A 
■space amidships used to keep blocks, ropes, etc. ; a space 
on a ship belo^ng to no one in particular to care for. 

2. Fig. : An unclaimed space or time. 

That no-vian's land of twilight. IT. Black. 

Nom'aroh (nSm'&rk), n. [Gr. vopdc a district -i- 
•arch.) The chief magistrate of a nomo or noraarchy. 

Nom^areffl-y (n5m'&rk-j^), n. ; pi. Nomarchibs (-Tz). 

A province or territorial division of a kingdom, under 
the rule of a noraorch, as in modem Greece ; a nOme. 

NomHldeB (nfim'b’lz), n. pi. [F. nombles, it. L. lum- 
buluSf dim. of lumbu.t a loin. Cf. Numbles, Umblbs, 
Humbles.] The entrails of a deer ; the uinbles. [Writ- 
ten also numbles.) Johnson. 

Nom'brll (nSm'brTl), n. [F. «ot>i6n7, for OF. lorn- 
brilf i. e., omhiHly with the article, a dim. fr. L. umbili- 
cus the navel. See Navsl.} {Her.) A point halfway 
between the fees point and the middle base point of an 
escutcheon ; — called also nave/ point. Bee Escutcheon. 

Nomd (u5m), n. [Gr. fr. viysiv to deal out. 

distribute.] 1. A province or political division, as of 
modem Greece or ancient Egypt ; a nomarchy. 

2. Any melody determlnea by inviolable rules. [06a.] 
Nome, n. [Cf. Binomial.] {Alg.) [06a.] SeoTsRM. 
Nome, No'msil (nS^meu), obs.p. p. of Nim. Chaucer. 
No^men-^^tor (nB'mSn-klS^ter), n. [L., fr. nomen 
name -f- cnlare to call. See Name, and Calendar.] 

1. One who ealla peraona or things by their names. 

|5^“ In Rome, candidates for office were attended each 

by a nomenclaior, who informed the candidate of the 
names of the persons whom they met and whose votes it 
was desirable to solicit. I 

2. One who gives names to things, or who settles and 


adjusts the nomenclature of any art or acienoe ; also, a 
liM or vocabulary of toehnioal names. 

NlFmtn-OlS^trtM (nS'mBn-clS^trSs), n. A female ne- 

menolator. 

No^mtn-ols'tlirfil (nb^mBn-kll'tflr-ol ; 135), a. Per- 
taiuing or according to a nomenclature. 

Nc/men-cU^tnrs (nO'min-klS'tttr : 2771, n. [L. no- 
menclatura : cf. F. nomenclature. See Nomsnclator.] 

1. A name. [06a.] Bacon. 

2. A vocabulary, dictionary, or glossary. [B.J 

3. The toclmical names usm in any particular branoli 
of science or art, or by any soliool or individual ; as, the 
nomenclature of botany or of chemistry ; the nomencla- 
ture of Lavoisier and his associates, 

No'inl-sl (u5'mT-al), n. [Cf. Binomial.] (Alg.) A 
name or term. 

Nom^G (nbm^Tk), a. [Or. vofuxdr, fr. vdj/zor a law, 
custom.] Customary ; ordinary ; — applied to the usual 
English spelling, in distinction from strictly phonetic 
methods. H. Street. n. Nomic epelliiig. A. J, Ellis, 
Nom^-nsl (n6m'Y-nol), a. [L. nominalis, fr. noriien, 
nominis, name. See Name.] 1. Of or pertaining tt» a 
name or names ; having to do with the literal meaning of 
a word ; verbal ; ae, a nominal definition. Bp. Pearson, 
2. Existing in name only ; not real ; as, a nominal dif- 
ference. ** Nominal attendance on lectures. ” Macavhty. 
Nom'l-nsl, n. 1. A nominalist. [06a.] Camden. 

2. (Gram.) A verb formed from a noun. 

3. A name ; an appellation. 

A is the nominal of the sixth note in the natural dintouic 
■eale. Bootr (Kncyc. nr Biii>h ). 

Nom^-nal-lSin (-Yz*m), n. The principles or philoso- 
phy of the Nominalists. 

Nom/l-lltl-lSt, n. (Metaph.) One of a sect of philoso- 
phers in the Middle Ages, w'ho adopted the opinion of 
Roscelin, that general conceptions, or universals, exist 
in name only. Be id. 

Nom4-nal-l8'tlo (Ys^Yk), at Of or pertaining to the 
Nominalists. 

Nom^-nal-lso (n5m^-nal-[z), t*. /. To convert into a 
noun. LG6a.] 

Noml-lisl-ly, adv. in a nominal manner ; by name ; 
in name only ; not in reality. Burke. 

Nom^-nste (-nSt), v. t. [imp. &. p. p. Nominated 
(- u5''t5d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Nominating (-ni-'tYiig).] [L. 
nominatus.'g. p. of nominate, to nominate, fr. nomen name. 
Bee Nams.J 1 . To mention by name ; to name. [06a.] 

To nominntc them all, it la impoBslblo. Sbak. 

2. To call ; to entitle ; to denominate. [06a.] i^enser. 

3. To set down in express tenns ; to state. [Cftia.] 

Ik it *0 nominated iu the bond f iiltak. 

4. To name, or designate by name, for an office or 
place ; to appoint ; esp.. to name as a candidate for an 
election, choice, or appointment ; to propose by name, or 
offer the name of, as a candidate for an ofilce or place. 

Noml-llStG-ly (-nti-l)^), adv. By name ; particularly ; 
namely. [6>6a.j Spclmoti. 

Noml-na'tton (-na'shlln), n. [L. nominatto ; cf. F. 
nomination.) 1. The act of naming or nominating ; 
designation of a person as a candidate for ofllco; the 
power of nominating ; the state of being nominated. 

Tht nomination of peraona to placci being ... a flower of hit 
crown, he would reserve to him»df. Clarendon. 

2. The denomination, or name. [06a.] Bp. Pearson. 
Noin4-BS-tl^val (n8m/T-n&-ti'vol), a. (Gram.) Of or 
pertaining to the nominative case. 

Nom^na-tlTG (ii8m'Y-n4-tYv], a. [L. nominativus 
belonging to a name, nominative.] (Gram.) Giving a 
name ; naming ; designating ; — saief of that case or form 
of a noun which stands as the subject of a finito verb. — 
n. The nominative case. 

Nom^'lUl-tiVG-l7i adv. In the manner of a nomina- 
tive ; as a nominative. 

Noml-ns^tor (-nS^tSr), n. [L.] One who nominates. 
Noml-nee' (n8m'Y-n50, 1^' Nominate, and -eb.] 

A person named, or designated, by another, to any office, 
duty, or position ; one nominated, or proposed, by others 
for office or for election to office. 

Noml-nor^ (nBmnt-nflr^, n. [Bee Nominate, and 
-o^ A nominator. [06a.] Benthom. 

No-moo'ra-cy (nfl-mbk'rk-sy), n. [Gr. law 4- 
-cracy, as in democracy.] Government in accordance 
with a system of law. Mihnon. 

No-mog'rs-phy (n8-m8^r&-fy), n. [Gr. voyLoypa^tia ; 
v6fio^ law -f- ypatpeiv to write.] A treatise on laws ; an 
exposition of the form proper for laws. 

No-moFoj|7 (n6-mol'6-jy), 7i. [Gr. v6por law 4 
-logy.) 3L< Ac science of law ; legislation. 

2. The science of the laws of the mind ; rational psy- 
chology. Sir W. Hamilfov. 

Nom'O-pdFmOlUI (nbm^fl-pSFmtls), a. [Gr. ni/uot 
law, custom 4’ uihpa solo of the foot.] iZonl.) Having 
a separate and simple tendon to flex the first toe, or hal- 
ing as do passerine birds. 

Norn'O-tnete (n8m'64het), n. [Gr. ropoOsTtje; v6poe 
4 Ttfle'vat to assi^ : cf. F. nomothltc.) A lawgiver, [/^.l 
Nom^O-tllGFlo (nbm'fl-thSt'Yk), ) a. [Or. vopoBtriKos.) 
Nom^O-thGt^-al (-Y-k«l), J Legislative ; enact- 
ing laws ; as, a nomothetical power. [JB.] Bp, Barlow. 
Non (n5n), a. No ; not. Bee No, a. Chaucer. 

Non- (n8n-). [L. non, OL. noenu, noenum, fr. neoe- 
num, lit., not one. See None.] A prefix used in tlie 
sense of not; un-; in-; as in nonatteution, or non-atten- 
tion, nonoonforroity, nonmetallic, nonsuit. 

The prefix non- may be joined to the leading word 
by means of a hyphen, or, in most cases, the hyphen may 
be dispensed witm The list of words having the prefix 
non- could easily be lengthened. 

Non^a-bUl-ty (nSn'A-bYl'Y-ty), n. 1. Want of ability. 

2. (Itaw) An exception taken against a plaintiff in a 
cause, when he is unable legally to commence a suit. 

Non^ao-oept'anoe (-Sk-eSpt'ons), n. A neglect or re- 
fusal to accept. 
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Won-ac'W (nSn-Sa'Td), a. (C'/<m.) Destitute of acid 
properties ; hence, basic ; metallic ; positive ; — said of 
certain atoms and radicals. 

lfOil''aC’qiiaint'ano6 (uSn^Sk-kwSnt'ans), n. Want of 
acquaintance ; tlio state of being unacquainted. 

llOIl-ac^Q[al-eB'cenC6 (nSn-flt'kwI-^s'scua), n. Re- 
fusal of nc(niioN<;cu<;e ; failure to yield or comply. 

Non^ad-mia'Blon (nSn^Sd-mlsh'fiu), n. Failure to be 
admitted. 

Non^a-dnlt' (-A-dUltn, a. Not adult ; immature. 
Non-a^tfr-o-bi-ot'lo (iittn-5'8r-ft-bt-5t'Ik), a. (Biol.) 
Capable of living without atmospheric oxygen ; anaero- 
biotic. 

Non'age (n&i'fij), n. [LL. nona^ium , from L. nonus 
ninth, novem nine.] {/<Jccl.) The ninth part of movable 
goods, formerly payable to the clergy on the death of 
persons in their parishes. Mozley <Sc W. 

Ifon^are, n. [Pref. non- -f age.} Time of life before 
a person becomes of age ; legal immaturity ; minority. 
The human mind . . . wat *tlll in its nonage. Coleridge. 
Non'agedi (*tjd), a. Having the quality of nonage ; 
being a minor ; immature. W. Brownt. 

Non^A-ge-na^-aa (nSn'A-lfi-nS'rl-an), n. [L. nona- 
genariu* containing, or cousistiug of, ninety, fr. nona- 
geni ninety each ; aUn to novem nine.] A person ninety 
years old. 

Hon^a-geal-mal (-jSs^-mal), a, [L. nonagesimut the 
ninetieth. Bee Nonaoknabian.] (A.dron.) Of or per- 
taining to the ninetietli degree or to a noiiagesimal. 

Von^a-gea^l-mal, n. (/.tfmi.) The middle or highest 
point of that part of the ecliptic which is at any given 
moment above the horizon. It is the ninetietli degree of 
the ecliptic, reckoned from the points in which it is in- 
tersected by the horizon. 

Non^a-gon (nSn'A-gSnb n. [L. nonus ninth -f* Or. 
yuvia an^e.] (Afat/i.) A figure or polygon having nine 
sides and nine angles. 

Non-a'grl-an (nSn-a'grl-^/ii), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] 
(Zo'ol.) Any moth of the genus Nonagria and allied gen- 
era, os the spindleworm aud stalk borer. 

Non-al'^ton-a^tlon (nSu-al^ycn-S'shQn), n. Failure to 
alienate ; also, the state of not being alienated. < 

Non'ane (nSn^u), 71 . [L. nonua ninth.] (Chem.) 

One of a group of metameric hydrocarbons (CyHi^o) of the 
parafiln aeries; — so called because of the nine oarbou 
atoms in the molecule. Normal nonane is a colorless 
volatile liquid, an ingredient of ordinary kerosene. 

Non^ap-paar'anoa (nSn^Sp-pSr'ans), n. Default of 
appearance, as in court, to prosecute or defend ; failure 
to appear. 

Noil^ap-poillVmant(-poinVment), n. Neglect of mak- 
inffappomfinent ; failure to receive an appointment. 
Ifon'ar-rlT^al (-Sr-riv'ol), n. Failure to arrive. 

II Non' as-anmp'aU (as-sdmp'sTt). [L., he did not 
undertake.] (Law) The general plea or denial in an ac- 
tion of assumpsit. 

Non'at-tand'anoa (-St-tSnd'ans), n. A failure to at- 
tend ’, omission of attendance ; nonappearauce. 
Non'at-tan^tion (-tSu^’shtln), n. inattention. 
Non'bl-tll'ZIli-nOlUl (-bY-tu'mT-ntis), a. Containing no 
bitumen ; not bituminous. 

Nonoa (nSus), n. [For the nonce, OE. for the nonea, 
a corruption of for then ones, where n in t^en is a relic 
of AS. m in Sam, dat. of the article and demonstrative 
pronoun, E. the. See For, Onck, and The.] The one or 
single occasion ; the present call or purpose ; — clilefly 
used in the i^hrose /or the nonce. 

TJie miller was a stout carl for the nones, Chaucer. 
And that he calls fur drink, I ’ll have prepared him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shnk. 

Nonce word, “ a word apparently employed only for the 
nonce,” Murray (New English Diet.). 

II Non'olia'laiica' (nOK'shi'lkNs^), n. [F. See Non- 
chalant.] Indifference; carelessness; coolness. 

II Non'oha'lant' (nON'shd'lkNOi a. [F.. fr. non not 
L. non) 4 - chaloir to concern one’s self for, fr. L. Ca- 
ere to be warm, to be Inflamed with desire, to be trou- 
bled. See Non-, and Caldron.] Indifferent; careless; 
cool. 

Non'oha-lant'lp (nBn'shi-iantqy), adv. in a noncha- 
lant, indifferent, or careless maimer ; coolly. 

Non-claim' (nSn'klSm'), n. A failure to make claim 
within the time limited by law ; omissiou of claim. 
Non'OO-lie'BlOll (-ki-he'zhtin), n. Want of cohesion. 
Ijron''CO-in'Ol-de]loa, n. Lack of coincidence. 
Non^CO-tn'Cl-dant (-Tn'sT-dent), a. Not coincident. 
Non-oomnbat-ant (u5n-k5m'bat-ant), n. (Mil.) Any 
person connected with an army, or within the linos of an 
army, who does not make it his business to fight, as any 
one of the medical officers and their assistants, chaplains, 
and others ; also, any of the citizens of a place occupied 
by an army ; also, any one holding a similar position with 
reflect to the navy. 

Ifon'Gom-mla'uoned (nSn'k^m-mTsh'find), a. Not 
having a commission. 

Noncommiulonsd offlesr (Mil.), a subordinate ofllcer not 
appointed by a commission from the cliiof executive or 
supreme authority of the State ; but by the S^rotaiN of 
War or by the commanding officer of the regiment.^ 
Non'oom-mlnal (-mit'tal), n. A state of not being 
committed or pledged ; forbearance or refusal to commit 
one’s self. Also used a<ljprtivoly. 

Hon'oon-lllllll'loil (-mun'yfin), n. Neglect or failure 
of communion. 

Non'OOnn-lAe'tlOll (-pie' sh flu), n. Lack of completion ; 
failure to complete. 

Non'oom-pu'anoe (-pu'ans), n. Neglect of compli- 
ance ; failure to comply. 

Non'oom-lkly'lllg (-pliorng), a. Neglecting or refus- 
ing to comply. 

IlNon OOmlMNi (uSn 1 [L.] Not of 

il Non OOm^NNI men'tla (meu'tTs). ( sound mind ; 
not having the regular use of reason ; hence, also, as a 


noun, an idiot ; a lunatic ; one devoid o£ reason, either 
by nature or from accident. 

Non'oon. (abunebn), n. See Noncontent. 
Non'con-olna'lllN (-klu'dlng), a. Not concluding. 
Non'oon-onr' (non'kSn-kfir'), v. i. To dissent or re- 
fuse to concur. 

Non'oon-onr'ranoa (-kfir^rens), n. Refusal to oonour. 
Non'OOn-dan'ai-bU (-dSn^sI-b’l), a. Not condensible ; 
incapable of being liquefied ; — said of gases. 

Noa'con-dana'illNi a. (ISteam Engine) Not condens- 
ing ; discliargiug the steam from the cylinder at a pres- 
sure nearly equal to or above that of the atmosphere and 
not into a condenser. 

Non'con-duot'lJlff (-dtik'tTng), a. Not conducting ; 
not transmitting a fluid or force; thus, in eleotrloity, 
wax is a nonconducting substance. 

Non'’oon-<luc'tlon (-sh{iu),n. Tlte quality of not being 
able to conduct or transmit ; failure to conduct. 

Non'con-daot'or (-<ink'tSrJ, n. (Physics) A substance 
which does not conduct, tliat is, convey or transmit, heat, 
electricity, sound, vibration, or the like, or which trans- 
mits them with difficulty ; an insulator ; as, wool is a 
noncondttetor of heat ; glass and dry wo^ are nonoon- 
ductors of electricity. 

Non'oon-fonn'lllg (-fdrm'Tng), a. Not conforming ; 
declining couforniity ; especially, not conforming to the 
established church of a country. 

Non'con-form'lat, n. One who does not conform to 
an established church ; especially, one who does not con- 
form to tlie established church of England ; a dissenter. 

Non-oon-lorm'l-tv w. Neglect or failure of 

conformity; especially, in England, the neglect or re- 
fusal to u^te with the established church in its rites and 
modes of worship. 

fl Non'con'stat (ndn'kbn'stst), n. [Law L.] It does 
not appear ; it is not plain or clear ; It does not follow. 

Non'oon-ta'glona (nSu'kOn-tS'Jtis), a. Not conta- 
gious ; not catcliing ; not communicable by contact. 
— Non'oon-ta'ilona-neu, n. 

Non'oon-tenr (-tSnt'), n. (British Ilou.se of Lords) 
One who gives a negative vote ; — sometimes abridged 
into noncon. or nm con. 

Non'oon-trib'n-tlnff (-trlb'fi-tTng), ) a. Not contrib- 
Non'oon-trib'a-to-ry (-t^-rj), \ uting. 

Non'da (u9n'd&), n. (Jiot.) The edible plumlike fruit 
of the Australian tree, Pai inarium Nonda. 

Non-deo'ane (nQn-dSk'Sn), n. [L. nonus ninth -f 
dccem ten.] (Chem.) A hydrocarbon of the paraffin 
series, a white waxy substance, Cjj,H 4 o ; — so called from 1 
the number of carbon atoms in the molecule. 

Non'de-old'u-ate (n6n'dft-sTd'ft-4t), a. (Anat.) Char- { 
acterized by the aWmoe of a decidua ; indeciduate. 

Non'de-liv'ar-y (-llv'5r-j^), n. A neglect or failure of 
delivery ; omission of delivery. 

Non^ep'O-ai'tlon (n5n-d^^p'4-zTsh'&n), n. A failure 
to deposit or throw down. 

Non'da-aoilpt (nbn'd^-skrYpt), a. [Pref. won- -f 
L. descriptus described.] Not hitherto described ; novel ; 
hence, odd ; abnormal ; unclassiflable. 

Non'de-aorlpti n. A thing not yet described ; tliat of 
which no account or explanation has been given ; some- 
tiling abnormal, or hardly classifiable. 

Non'de-vel'op-ment (-vSF6p-ment), n. Failure or lack 
of development. 

Non'dlil-OOV'or-y (-dls-kfiv'Sr-y), n. Want or failure 
of dis<!Overy. 

Non'dO (iiSnMi), n. (Bof.) A coarse umbelliferous 
plant (Ligu.sticum. actseifolium) with a large aromatic 
root. It is found chiefly in the Alleghany region. Also 
called Angelico. 

None (nfln), a. S: pron. [OE. none, won, nan, no, na, 
AS. 71 on, fr, ne not -f- an one. y/193. See No, a. A. 
adv., One, and cf. Non-, Null, a.] 1, No one ; not one ; 
not anything ; — frequently used also partitively, or as a 
plural, not any. 

There none that docth good i no, not one. Pa. xiv. .1. 
Six days ye ahsll gather it, but on the seventh day, which is 
the Sabbath, in it there shall be none. Mx. xvi. iHi. 

Terms of peace yet none 

Touchaafed or sought. Hilton. 

None of their productions arc extant. Jilair. 

2. No ; not any ; — used adjectlvely before a vowel, in 
old style ; as, thou shalt have none assurance of thy life. 

None ot. not at all ; not ; nothing of ; — used emphatic- 
ally. They knew tliat 1 \vas none of the register that 
entered their admissions in the universities.” Fuller. — 
None-ao-pretty (Bnt . ), the Saxifraga umbrosa. Bee London 
jrride (u), umier London. 

None, 71. [F.] Same os Nones, 2. 

Non'el-fect'lve (nbn'Sf-fSk'tlv), a. 1. Not effective. 
2 . (Mil.) Not fit or available for duty. 

IlNon-o'gO (nbn-e'gft), n. [L., not I.] (Meiaph.) 
The union of being and relation as distinguished from, 
and contrasted with, tlie ego. See Eoo. 

Non'e-las'tlo (n5n'fe-lfts'tlk), a. Not having elasticity. 
Non'e-leot' (-ISkt'), ?». .shig. Apt. (Theol.) A person 
or persons not elected, or chosen, to salvation. 
Non'o-leo'tion (-It^k'shttn), n. Failure of election. 
Non'O-loC'Ulo (-t-lSk'trlk), ) a. Not electric ; con- 
Non'e-loo'tllo-al ( trt-kol), ) ducting electricity. 
Non'e-lOO'trlO, n. (Physics) A substance tliat is not 
an electric ; that which transmits electricity, as a metal. 
Non'om-phatlo (-Sm-fStnik), | a. Having no empha- 
Non'om-pllllt'iG-al (-T-kalh i sis ; unemphatic. 
Non-en'ti-ty (n5n-6n'tT-ty), w.; pi. NoNBNTrziES (-tiz). 

1 . Nonexistence ; the negation of being. 

2 . A thing not existing. South. 

3. A person or thing of little or no account. {Col log.} 
Non'-E-plS^OO-pal (-S-pIs'kd-p^il), a. Not Episoopni ; 

not pertaining to the Episcopal church or system. 

None! (nSnz), n. pi. [L. nonae, so called because it 
was the ninth day before the ides, fr. nonus ninth, from 
novem nine. See Nine, Nones, 2, Noon.] 1. (Roman 
Cal.) The fifth day of the months January, February, 


April, June, August, September, November, and De- 
cember, aud the seventh day of March, May, July, mad 
October. The nones were nine davs before the Ides, 
reckoning inclusively, according to the Roman method. 

2 . [F. none, fr. L. See Noon.] The canonical office, 
being a part of the Breviary, recited at noon (formerly 
at the ninth hour, 3 p. x.) in the Roman Catholic Church. 

3. The hour of dinner ; the noonday meaL £C6«.] 

At my supper and oometiniM at nones. P. Plowman. 

Nco'MMMIIl'tiAl (n5n'8»4Su'Bhal), a. Not essentiaL 
Non'M-aail'tlid, n. A thing not essentiaL 
11 Non' eit' faoltlim (nbn' «8t' fSk'tfim). [Law L., 
it is not (his) deed.] (Law) The plea of the general issue 
in an action of debt on bond. 

II Non' ost' In-ven'tuB (Tn-vifn'tns). [l., he is not 
found.] (JUiw) Tlie return of a sheriff on a writ, when 
the defendant is not found in his county. Bouvier, 
None'sneh' (nfin'sttoh'), n. A person or thing of a 
sort that there is no other such ; something extraordi- 
nary ; a thing that has not its equal. It is given as a 
name to various objects, as to a choice variety of apple, 
a species of medic (Medicago lupulina), a variety of pot- 
te^ clay, etc. 

Iwo-net' (n6-n8t'), ) n. [From L. nonus ninth, like 

II No-net'to (-ntt't*), J K. duet, fr. L. duo.} (Mus.) A 
composition for nine instruments, rarely for nine voices. 
Non'ett (n5n'6t), n. (Zodl.) The titmouse. [Cfri.] 
Non-sz'e-on'tion (uSn-Sks'd-ku'sh&n), n. Neglect or 
failure of execution : nonperformance. 

Non'ez-lst'enoe (-Sgz-Ist'cns), n. 1. Absence of ex- 
istence ; the negation of being ; nonentity. A. Baxter, 
2. A thing that lias no existence. Sir T. Browne, 
Non'ez-Jst'ent (-ent), a. Not having existence. 
Non-ez'por-ta'tion (nSn-SkH'p^r-ta'shfln), 7i. A fail- 
ure of exportation ; a not exporting of comiuodities. 

Non'ez-ten'aile (uSn'Sks-tSn'sTl), a. Not extensile ; 
incapable of V>oing stretched. 

Non-fea'sanoe (nSn-fe'zans), n. [Pref. 77071- -f O®*- 
faisaticc a doing, fr. faire to do.] (Law) An omission 
or neglect to do sometliing, esp. that which ought to 
have been done. Cf. Malfeasance. 

Non'ful-flll'insnt, n. Neglect or failure to fulfill. 
No-nil'lloil (ni-ull'y£ln). 77. [L. lumus ninth -iUion, 
as in E. inillion.} Accortiing to the French and Amer- 
ican notation, a thousand octillious, or a unit with thirty 
ciphers annexed ; according to the English notation, a 
million octillions, or a unit with fifty-four ciphers an- 
nexed. See the Note under Numeuation. 

Non-im'por-ta'tlon (nBn-Tm'pfir-ta'shSn), n. Want or 
failure of importation ; a not importing of commodities. 

Non'ixn-J^rt'lllZ (n5n'Tm-p6rt'Tng), a. Not import- 
ing ; not bringing from foreign countries. 

Non'ln-fleo'tloil'al (n5n'fn-flfik'ahan-al), o. Not ad- 
mitting of, or characterized by. Inflection. 

Non'in-liab'lt-ant (-hSb'Tt-ont), n. One who is not 
an inhabitant ; a stranger ; a foreigner ; a nonresident. 

Non-ln'ter-ven'tlon (nfin-Tn'ter-vgn'slilin), 71. The 
state or habit of not intervening or interfering ; as, the 
no7iintcrvention of one state in the affairs of anotlier. 

No'nl-na (nC'nT-fls), n, [Latinized form of Nunes, 
tlio name of a Portuguese matliematician.] A vernier. 

Non-Joln'der (nbu-joln'dei), 77 . (Lau) Tlie omission 
of some person who ought to have Ijoen made a plaintiff 
or defendant in a suit, or of some cause of action which 
ought to bo joined. 

Non-ln'rant (nbn-ju'rant), a. Nonjurlug. 
Non-]u'rlnz (-ring), a. tF.furer to swear, or h.Ju- 
rare, jururi, to swear, fr. Il jus, juris, right, law, jus- 
tice. See Jury.] Not swearing allegiance ; — applied to 
the party in Great Britain that would not swear allogiance 
to William and Mary, or their successors. 

Non-jn'ror (n5n-ju'r3r ; 277), n. (Eng. Hist.) One 
of those adherents of James II. who refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to William and Mary, or to their suc- 
cessors, after tlie revolution of 1G88 ; a Jacobite. 

Non-Jn'ror-lsm (-Tz’m), n. (Eng. Hist.) The doc- 
trines, or action, of the Nonjurors. 

Non-lim'i-to'tlon (-llm'I-tS'shQn), ti. Want of limi- 
tation ; failure to limit. 

II Non' ll'Qnot (nbn' ll'kwSt). [L.] It is not clear ; — 
a verdict given by a jury when a matter is to be deferred 
to another day of trial. 

Non'ma-lig'nant (-m&-lTg'nant), a. Not malignant, 
as a disease. 

Non-man'n-fao'tnr-lng (n5n-mSu'6'fSk'tilr-Tng), a. 
Not carrying on manufardures. 

Non-med'ul-la'ted (n5n-m8tl'fil-lS'tSd), a. Not med- 
ullated ; (Anat.) witliout a medulla or marrow, or with- 
out a medullary sheath ; as, a nonmeduUated nerve fiber. 
Non-meni'l^r, n. One who is not a meml^r. 
Non-mein'bor-Blllp, n. State of not being a member. 
Non'met'al (nbn'mlit'al), n. (Chem.) Any one of the 
set of elements which, as contrasted wdth the metals, 
possess, produce, or receive, add rather than basic 
properties ; a metalloid ; as, oxygen, sulphur, and chlo- 
rine are nonmetals. 

Non'me-talllc (nbn'm^-tXl'lYk), a, 1, Not metallic. 
2 . (Chem.) Resembling, or possessing the properties 
of, a noninetal or metalloid ; as, sulphur is a nonmetaltio 
element. 

Non-nat'n-ral, a. Not natural ; imnaturol. 

Nonne (nttn), 77 . A nuu. {Ob.7.} CJiaueer. 

Non'ne-OM'si-ty (n8u'n4-s8s'HT-tj^), n. Absence of 
necessity ; the quality or state of being unnecessary. 

Non'm-trog'e-DOUB (uBn'nt-trbj'S-ntts), a. Devoid 
of nitrogen ; as, a 7707777777 077^770775 principle ; a nonnitrog* 
enotis food. Bee the Note under Food, n., 1. 
Non-nn'Ole-A'tetf (-nu'klM'tffd), a. Without a nucleus. 
Non'ny (nbn'ny), 7». A silly fellow ; a ninny. 
Non'O-be'ill-ence (nSn'ft-bS'dT-cns), n. Neglect of 
obedience ; failure to obey. 

Non'Ob'Sfxry'anoe (-bb-zSrv'ans), n. Neglect or fail- 
ure to observe or fulfill. 
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. I IM' Ob^Un'ta (aBn' Bb-iOnOt). [L.] 1. Not- 
WtthiUndfag ; ia oppoutiou to, or in ftpiU of, what has 
been atatod, oor ia to oe atatod or admitted^ 

S. {Law) A olauae in old EngUah atatutea and lettera 
patent, importing a lioenae from the crown to do a thing 
notwitiiatainding any atatute to the oontrary. Thia dia< 
penaing power waa aboliahed by the BUI of Eigli^a. 

In thia very reign [Henry JU.] the practice of di«p«n»ing with 
atatute* by a non obnanie waa Introdnoed. NtUtam, 

U Men obataata varedkto ffX.] (Law), a Judgment aouie- 
time* entered by order of the court, for the pl^tifi, 
notwUhttanding a verdict for the defendant. Stephen, 
Vo-no^ (nd-nlWk), a. {Chem,) Pertaining to, de- 
rived from, or reaembling, nonane ; aa, nmoic acid, which 
ia alao called ^e/arponio acid. Cf. PaLAROONio. 

Won^one (ndn'Sn), n. [A’bnane -f- -one, aufflx denot- 
ing the third degpree of unaaturatlon.] {Chem.) Any one 
of aeveral metamerio unaaturated hydrocarboua ( 0 «Hi 4 ) 
of the valylene aeriea. 

Non^oz-jg'e-nona (nbn^Sks-Tj't-nila), a, {Chem.) 
Without oxygen ; characterized by the abaence of oxy- 
gen ; aa, a nonoxygenoua alkaloid. 

MoWpa-reil' (nShpArSl'}, n. [See NoNPAWtiL, a.] 

1. Something of unequal^ excellence; a peerless 
thing or person ; a nonesuch ; — often used os a name. 

2. [F. nonpareille.^ {Print.) A size of typo next 
smaller than minion and next larger than agate (or ruby). 

This line is printetl In the type called nonpareil. 

3. {Zout.) (a) A beautifully colored finch {Pasaerina 
cirta), native of the Southern United States. The male 
has the head and neck deep blue, rump and under imrts 
bright red, back and wings golden green, and the tail 
bluish puiqde. Called also painted finch, {b) Any 
other similar bird of the same genus. 

NOIl''pa-roli^ a. [F., from non not -f pareil equal, 
fr. LL. paricxdua, dim. of L. par equal. See Non, and 
Pair, Peer.I Having no equal ; peerless. 
Non-payment, n. Neglect or failure to pay. 
Non^por-form^anoe, n. Neglect or failure to perform. 
Non-pho^tO-bl-OPic (nSn-fCafi-bt-Ct'Tk), a. (Biol.) 
Capable of living without light ; as, nvnp/wtobiotic plant 
cells, or colls which habitually live in darkness. 

NoWplane^ (nSu^plSn^), a. {Math.) Not lying in one 
plane ; — saicl of certain curves. 

Non'plua (nbn'pltis), n. [L. non not -f phia more, 
further. See Plttral. J A state or condition wliich baf- 
fles reason or confounds judgment ; insuperable difficulty ; 
hmbility to proceed or decide ; puzzle ; quandary. 

Noth of th(!m ora a perfect nonplv* and balBe to all human 
undvrstanding. South. 


Non'plua^ (-pltbt'), V. t. limp. & p. p. Nonplused 
- plfistO or Nonplussed ; p. pr. & vb. n. Nonplusing or 
Nonplussing.] To puzzle ; to confound ; to perplex ; to 


cause to stop by embarrassment. 

He has been nonj/luned by Mr. Pry’s desiring him to tell wliat 
It waa that he endeavored to prove. Sjtfctator. 

Non-prepA-ra^tlon (nSn-prSp'a-rS^sU&u), n. Negloct 
or failure to prepare ; wont of preparation. 

Non-pres^en-ta'tlon (-prSz^Sn-ta'shtln), n. Neglect 
or failure to present ; state of not being presented. 

NoWpro-dQO'tion, n. A failure to produce or exhibit. 

Non^pro-foB'dbn-al (-fSsh'Cln-rtl), a. Not belonging 
to a profession ; not done by, or proceeding from, pro- 
fessional men ; contrary to professional usage. 

NoWpro-li'OlBn-oy ^fTsh'en-sy), n. Want of proA- 
oiency ; failure to make progress. 

NoWpro-fl'clent (-fish'ent), n. One who has failed 
to become proAcient. 

Non' prOB.' (u5n' prSsO. An abbreviation of Non 

PROSEQUITUR. 

Non'-prOB' (ubn'prbs'), r. t. limp. A p. p. Non- 
prossed C-prbst'); p- pr. & vb. n. NoN.pROJ-.8iNa (-sing).] 
To decline or fail to prosecute ; to allow to b.3 drotqicd 
(said of a suit) ; to enter judgment against (a plaintilf who 
fails to prosecute) : as, the plaintiff was non-prossed. 

Non' pro-Bea'ul-tlir (non' prft-sSk'wI-thr). LJ>. ho 
does not prosecute.] {Law) A judgment entered agaiii-^t 
the plaintiff in a suit where ho does not appear tu prose- 
cute. See Nolle prosequi. 

Non'ro-onr'rent (ubu^ri.k&r'rent), a. Not recurring. 

Non'rO-onr'rlnK (-kOr'rlng), a. Nonrecurrent. 

Non're-gard'anoo (-gkrd'aus), n. Want of due re- 
gard; disregard; slight. [06 j.] Shah. 

Non'ro'gMlt (-rS'jent), n. {Eng. Univeraities) A 
master of arts whose regency has ceased. Soe Regent. 

Non'ron-di'tlon (-rSn-dlsh'an), n. Neglect of rendi- 
tion : the not rendering what is due. 

The nonrendtlton of « Mrvice which Is due, ,S. E. Dwight. 

Non'ro-BOm'blBnoo (-rt-zdm'blaus), n Want of re- 
semblance; unlikeness; dissimilarity. 

Non-rBB't-donoo (n5n-r8z'T-dens), n. The state or con- 
dition of being nonresident. Swift. 

Non-rsa'l-aoilt (-dent), a. Not residing in a particu- 
lar pUme, on one’s own estate, or in one’s prosier place ; 
as^a nonresident clergyman or proprietor of lauds. 

jfon-rBB'l'dBllt, n. A nonresident person ; one who 
does not reside in the State or jurisdiction. 

Non'rB-Blat'BlIOB (nSn'rt-zIst'ans), n. The principles 
or practice of a nonresistant ; passive obedience ; sub- 
mlasiopi to authority, power, oppression, or violence with- 
out opposition. 

NoWrB-BlBt'BlIt (-ant), a. Making no resistance. 

Ndn'nHltBt'BBt, n. <^e who maintains that no re- 
sistance should be made to constituted authority, even 
when unjustly or oppretMlvely exercised ; one who advo- 
cates or practices absolute submission ; also, one who 
holds that violence should never be resisted by force. 

Non'rB-BlSt^ilMI, a. Not making resistance. 

Noil-niOBll-liailt (nSn-rp'ml-nant), a. Not rumina- 
ttM ; as, a nonruminant animal. 

^iotl'Baiie' (nSn'sSn'), a. Unsound ; not perfect ; aa, 
B person of nonaane memory. Plackaione, 


n oinonrane memory. Jfiackatone. \ noon (noon), n. {.a 
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Non'BOnBO (nSn'sgns), n. [Pref. non- 4 * •' 

nonsens.] 1. That which is not sense, or hga no sense ; 
words, or language, which have no meaning, or which 
convey no intelliglblo Ideas ; absurdity. 

2. TriAes ; things of no importance. 

Noasenss variss, lines made by taking any words which 
occur, but especially certain words which it is desired to 
recollect, and arranging them without reference to any- 
thing but the measure, so that the rhythm of the lines 
may aid in recalling the remembrance of the words. 

Syn. — Folly ; silliness ; absurdity ; trash ; balderdash. 
Non-BOn'Bl-cal (uSn-sBn'sT-kal), a. Without souse ; 
unmeaning ; absurd ; foolish ; irrational ; preposterous. 
— Non-BBIl'Bi-Oal-ly, adv. — Non-BBIl'Bi-OBl-lIBBB, n, 
Non-Ben'Bl-tlve (-tlv), a. Not sensitive; wanting 
sense or perception ; not easily affected. 

II Non BOQ'ni-tlir (s 6 k'wl.tdr). [L., it does not fol- 
low.] {Ijogic) An inference which does not follow from 
the premises. 

Non-sez'n-al {-sSka'A-cl), a. Having no distinction 
of sex; sexless; neuter. 

Hon-Bltve'llOld'lng (-slSv'hSld'Tng), a. Not pOBsess- 
inff^or holding slaves; as. nnonalaveh4)lding State. 

HOn'BO-ln'tlon (non'so-lu'shffn), n. Failure of solu- 
tion or exnlanation. 

Non-BoVven-oy (nUn-sbl'ven-sy), n. Inability to pay 
debts; insolvency. 

Non-BOl'vont (-vent), a. Not solvent ; insolvent. 
Non-SOl'TOnt, n. An insolvent. 

Non-BO'nant (-sS'nant), a. Not sonant. — n. 4 
sonant or nonvocal consonant. 

Non-spar'lng (nSn-sp&r'Ing), a. Sparing none. 
Non-Btrl'A-tad (-stri't-tBd), a. {Nat. Hist.) Without 
striatiouB ; unstriped ; a^ nonstriated muscle Abers. 

Non^Bah-mlB'BlOn (non'sAb-mlsh'fin), n. Want of 
submission ; failure or refusal to submit. 
NonAUb-miB'Biva (-mls'slv), a. Not submissive. 
Non'suoh (iiRn'sfioh), n. See Nonesuch. 

Non'BUlt' (nbn'aut/), n. {Imw) A neglect or failure 
by the plaintiff to follow up his suit ; a stopping of the 
suit ; a renunciation or withdrawal of the cause by tlie 
plaintiff, either because he is satisAed that he can not 
support it, or upon the judge’s expressing his opinion, i 
A compulsory nonsuit is a nonsuit ordered by the court 
on the ground that the plaintiff on his own showing has 
not made out his case. 

Non'BUlP, t’. t. {imp. & P‘ P‘ Nonsuited; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Nonsuiting.] {Law) To determine, adjudge, or 
record (a plaintiff) os having dropped Ids suit, upon 
his withdrawal or failure to follow it up. “ When two 
are joined in a writ, and one is 7wnauitea.'' Z. Swift. 
Non'BUl^, a. Nonsuited. D. A. Tyng. 

Non-BUre'ty (nSn-shqr'ty), n. Insecurity. [06^.] 
Non-ten'ure (-tfin'Ar), n. {Law) A plea of a defend- 
ant that he did not hold the land, as affirmed. 

Non'tonn' (nSn'tSrm'), w. {Law) A vacation between 
two terms of a court. 

Non-tOZ'ic (-tCks'Ik), a. Not toxic. 

Non'tro-nlte (nSn'tro-uit), n. [Bo called because found 
in the arroudissement of Nontron^ France.] {Min.) A 
greenish yellow or green mineral, consisting oiifeAy of 
the hydrous silicate of iron. 

Non-n'nl-form'lBt (-u'nT-f 6 rm'tfit), w. One who be- 
lieves that past changes in the structure of the earth have 
proceeded from cataclysms or < ause« more violent tliaii 
are now operating ; — called also nonuniformitarian. 

Non-un'lon-lBt (n5n-un'y&n-Tst), n. One who does 
not belong, or refuses to belong, to a trades union. 

Non-UB'anoa (-uz'aus), n. Neglect of using ; failure 
to use. [it.] Sir T. Browne. 

Non-Us'er (-3r), n. 1. A not using ; failure to use. 

An oAlce may be forfeited by mltiuser or noniiser. Blrtcktinne. 
2. {Laxv) Nogloct or omission to use on easement or 
franchise or to assert a right. /Cent. 

Non-Vas'CU-lar (-vffs'kA-lSr), a. {Anat.) Destitute of 
vessels ; extravascular. 

N 01 l'ver-Iia 0 'U-lar(-v 8 r-nSk'A-lSr), o. Not vernacular. 

A mmrcrnaridar expreasion. Str Jf\ Ikvniltan. 
Non-TO'oal (-vo'kal), a. Not vocal ; destitute of tone. 
— n. A noiivocal consonant. 

Non'yl (nan'll), w. [A^cmane + -y/.] {Chem.) The 
hydrocarljon radical, CpHxo, derived from nonane and 
forming many compounds. Used also aUjectively ; as, 
nonyl alcohoL 

Non'y-lene (n5n'T-15n), n. [A^onane -f ethy/enc.] 
(Chem.) Any one of a scries of metameric, uusuturated 
Jiydrocarbons (CpHjg) of the ethylene scries. 

Non'y-len'lo (nbn'T-lBn'Tk), a. {Chem.) Of, pertain- 
ing to, related to, or designating, uonyleue or its com- 
pounds ; as, nonylenic acid. 

No-nyl'lo (u 6 -nTl'Tk), a. {Chem.) Of, pertaining to,1 
or designating, nonyl or its compounds ; as, nonyl ic acid. 

Noo'dle (utRJ'd’l), n. [Cf. Noddle, Noddy.] A sim- 
pleton ; a blockhead ; a stupid person ; a ninny. [Tknc] 
The chuckling of rtoocilea. Sydney Smith. 
Noo'dle, n. [G. nudel vennicolll.] A thin strip of 
dough, made with eggs, rolled up, cut into small pieces, 
and used in soup. 

NOffll (nd 6 k; ‘277), n. [OK. nok; cf. Gael. & Ir. nine.'] 
A narrow place formed by on angle in bodies or between 
bodies ; a comer ; a recess ; a secluded retreat. 

How couMflt thou And this dark, ■equMtsrsd nook f itUton. 
Nook'-Bhot'ton (-shSt't^nV a. Full of nooks, angles, 
or comers. [Ubs. or Prm>, Eng.) 

That nooXvfAoflea isle of Albion. Shak. 

No'b-log'lc-tl (nS'^-lSJ'T-kal), a. Of or pertaining to 
nodlogy. 

No^'o-gtot (n^-bl'i^-jlst), n. One versed In noblogy. 
No-lfl'O-gy (-jj^)t ». [Gr. vovvy the mind -f- 4ogy.) 
The science of inteileotual phenomena. 

Noon (nSn), a. No. Sm the Note under No. [Of>«.] 
Noon (iiCbn), n. [AS. ndn, orlg., the ninth hour, fr. L. 


fiono (sc. hors) the ninth hour, then applied to the church 
services (callw nones) at that hour, the time of which 
was afterwards changed to noon. See Nirb, and of. 
Nones, Nunohion.] x. The middle of the day ; midday ; 
the time when the aun is in the meridian; twelve 
o’clock in the daytime. 

2. Hence, the highest point ; culmination. 

In thf very no<m of Miat brilliunt life which was destined to 
be 80 soon, ttiid so fatally, uvcrKhiidowed. Motley. 

High noon, the exact meridian ; midday. — Noon of night, 
midnight. [Poetic] Dryden, 

Noon (nSbii), a. Belonging to midday ; occurring at 
midday ; meridional. Young. 

Noon, V. i. To take rest and refreshment at noon. 


Midday ; twelve o’clock in the 


Noon^day' (-dcOi n. 
day ; noon. 

Ifoon'day', a. Of or pertaining to midday ; meridional ; 
asjthe nooiufay heat. “A’oon day walks.’* Addison. 

Noon'-flow^or (-Aou'Sr), n. (Bot.) The goat’s beard, 
whose Aowers close at midday. 

Noon'ing, n. A rest at noon ; a repast at noon. 
Noon'Bhun (-shfin), n. [Oh^.] See Nu.nchion. Aarw. 
Noon'Btead (-stSd), n. The position of the sun at 
noon. [fX&r.] Drayton. 

Noon'tido' (-tid'), n. [From noon tide time ; of. AS. 
nOntld the ninth hour.] The time of noon ; midday. 

Noobb (nobs or nboz ; 277), n. [Prob. fr. OF. noua, 
nom. sing, or acc. pi. of nou knot, F. rurnd, L. nodus. 
Cf. Node.] A running knot, or loop, which binds the 
closer the more It is drawn. 

Nooie (nfibz), V. t. limp. & p. p. Noosed (nbbzdi; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Noosing.] To tie in a nooso ; to catcli in 
a noose ; to entrap ; to insnaro. 

Noot (n6t). See Ist Not. [Ohs.] Chaucer. 

No'pal (no'pal), n. [Mexican vopalli.] (Hot.) A cac- 
taceous plant {N'opalea cochinelli/era), originally Mexi- 
can, on which the cochhieal insect feeds, and from which 
it is collected. Tho name is sometimes given to other 
species of Cactacctc. 

No'pal-ry (->y)» «• / P^- NorxLuiBs (-riz). A planta- 
tion of the nopal for raising the cochineui insect. 

Nope (nDp), n. (Zoof.) A bullAnch. [I'tov. Eng,] 
Nor (nSr), conj. [OE. nor, contr. from nolher. Boo 
Neithkb.] a negative connective or particle, introdu- 
cing the second member or clause of a negative proposi- 
tion, following neither, or not, In tho Arst member or 
clause (as or m affirmative propositions follows either). 
Nor is also used sometimes in the Arst member for 
neither, and sometimes the neither is omitted and im- 
plied by the use of nor. 

Provide? neither gold nor silver, nor bnuui, in your purses, nor 
scrip for your journey. Matt. x. U, 10. 

Where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt. J/att. vl. liO. 

1 love him not, nor fear him. Shak. 

Where neither party is nor true, nor kind. Shak. 
RimoU nor Xanthus shall be wanting there. Dryclen. 
NornMIt-lllB (nbr'bSrt-In), n. Bee Prbuonstbant. 
No'rl-B (n5'rI-A), n. [8p., from Ar. no’fii-a.] A large 
water wheel, turned by the action of a stream against its 
Aoats, and carrying at its circumference buckets, by 
wliich water is raised and discharged into a trough ; used 
in Arabia, China, and elsewhere lor irrigating land ; a 
Persian wheel. 

No'rl-ail(-an),a. [Prom norf/c.] (G'cof.) Pertaining to 
the upper portion of the I.Aurontian rocks. T. S. Hunt. 
NorHoa (nbr'Is), n. Nurse. [ObJ.] ('haucer. 

No'rle (nS'rl), «. [Etymol. uucertmn.] {Z06L) Hio 
cormorant. [Prov. Eng.'] 

Nor'i-mon (nbr'I-mon), n. ; pi. Noeimons (-in buz). 
A Japanese covered litter, carried by men. B. Taylor. 

Nf/rlte (no'rit), n. [F., fr. A^orve^e Norway.] {Min.) 
A granular crystalline rock consisting essentially of a 
triclinic feldspar (os labradorite) and Ic 


No'rl-um (nb'rl-Gm), n. [NL.] {Chem.) A supposed 
metal alleged to have been discovered in zircon. 

Norm (nbrm), n. [L. norma a rule. See Normal, a.] 

1. A rule or authoritative standard ; a model ; a tyjie. 

2. {Biol.) A typical, structural unit ; a type. Agassiz. 

Nor'mB (nbr'inA), w. [L.] 1. A norm; a principle 

or rule ; a model ; a standard. ./. S, Mill. 

2. A mason’s or a carpenter’s square or rule. 

3. A templet or gauge. 

Nor'lDBl (nbr'mffl), a. [L. normali.<t, fr. norma rule, 
pattern, ca^nter’s square ; prob. akin to no. were to 
know; cf. Or. yvwpi/xov well known, yvw/itov gnomon, 
also, carpenter’s square : cf. F. normal. Bee Know, and 
cf. Abnormal, Enormous.] 1. According to an entnb- 
lished nprm, rule, or principle; conformed to a type, 
standard, or regular form ; perfonuhig the jiroper func- 
tions ; not abnormal ; regular ; natural ; analogical. 

Deviations fnmi the normal type. I/altum. 

2. {Geom.) According to a square or rule ; perpendic- 
ular ; forming a right angle. SpeciAcaliy : Of or i^er- 
talning to a normal. 

3. {Chem.) Standard; original; exact; typical. Spe- 
ciAcaliy: («) {Quantitative Analysis) Denoting a solution 
of such strength tliat every cubic centimeter contains the 
same number of milligrams of tlie element in question os 
the number of its molecular weight, {b) {Chem.) De- 
noting certain hypothetical compounds, as acids from 
which the real acids are obtained by dehydration ; tliufi, 
normal sulphuric acid and normal nitric acid are respec- 
tively 8.(0H)rt, and N.(OH)e. (r) {Organ. Chem.) De- 
noting tliat series of liydrocarbons hi which no carbon 
atom la united with more tlian two other carbon atoms ; 
as, normal i>entaue, hexane, etc. Cf. Iso-. 

Normal soMtions (Method of J^enat Squares), a set of 
equations of the Arst degree equal In number to the num- 
ber of unknown quantities, and derived from the ouiu'r- 
vations by a speciAed process. Tlie solution of the nor- 
mal eqnaiions gives tne most probable values of tfc 
unknown quantities. — Normal grenp ( Ofol . ), a group of 
rooks taken as a standard. — Normal place (oi a 

planet or comet) (A-dron.), the apparent place in tho 
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haftvenB of a planet or comet at a specified time, the plAM 
haying bron detemiined by a conalderable number of ob- 
ser^ous, extending pernapa orer many days, and so 
combined that the acciaoutal errora of observation have 
largely balanced each other. — Kormal school, a juhool 
whose methods of instruction are to serve as a model for 
imitation ; an institution for the training of teachers. 

Syn.~ Normal, Rmoolab, Oedinabt. Refntlar and 
ordiuary aro popular tonus of well-known siguillcatlon ; 
normal has now a more specific sense, arising out of its 
use in science. A thing is normal^ or in its nomud state, 
when strictly conformed to those principles of its consti- 
tution which mark its species or to the standard of a 
healthy and natural condition. It is abnormal when it 
depaits from those principles. 

Ifor'inal (nfir'mal), n. [Cf. F. normale, Ugne normale. 
Bee NoiiMAL, a.] 1. (Oeom.) Any perpendicular. 

2. (Geom.) A straight line or plane drawn from any 
point of a curve or surface so as to be perpendicular to 
the curve or surface at that point. 

OST'’ The term normal is also used to denote the dis- 
tance along the normal line from the curve to the axis of 
abscissas or to the center of curvature. 

Nor'mgl-oy (>sf ), n. The quality, state, or fact of be- 
ingnonual ; as, the point of normal^. [ItJ] 
Nor^mal-i-sa'tloil (-T-zS'shiin), n. Keduotion to a 
standard or normal state. 

Nor'intl-ly, adv. In a normal manner. Darwin. 
Nor'inail (-man), n. [F. 7JOrw>07K/.] (A’ctwf.) A wooden 
bar, or iron pUi. W. C. Uuttell. 

liOrllia]|, a. [F. normamU of Scand. origin. Bee 
Northman, and cf. Norse.] Of or ucrtainlng to Nor- 
mandy or to the Normans ; as, the Norman language ; 
the Norman conquest. 

Norman style (Arch.\ a style of architecture which 
arose in the tenth century, characterizod by great mass- 
iveness, simplicity, and strength, with tlte use of the 
semicircular arch, lieavy round columns, and a great va- 
riety of ornaments, among which the zigzag and spiral or 
cable-formed ornaments were prominent. 

Norlnan, n. A native or inhabitant of Normandy ; 
originally, one of the Northmen or Scandinavians who 
conquered Normandy in the 10th century; afterwards, 
one of the mixed (Norman-French) race which conquered 
Fimlond, under William the Conqueror. | 

Nor'inail-laill (-Tz’m), n. A Norman idiom ; a custom 
or expression peculiar to the Normans. M. Arnold. 
Norn (nfim), I n. [Icel. nom, pi. nomir.'] 1. (Scan- 
If or'na (nfirnd), f dinavian Myth. ) Cue of the 
three Fates, Past, Present, and Future. Their names 
were Urd, Verdandi, and Skuld. 

2. A tutelary deity ; a genius. 

No-nPpl-an'lo (no-rS'pT-in'Tk), a. [Ktymoloiary un- 
certain.] {Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or designating, an 
acid of 6ne aromatio series obtained from opianic acid. 

Nor'roy (nUr'rol), n. [Lit., north king, fr. F. nord 
north -f roi king.] (//cr.) TThe most northern of the 
English Kings-at-arms. Bee King^-armsy under Kino. 

NoniO (nOra), a. [Dan. Norsks fr. Nord north. Boo 
North.] Of or pertaining to ancient Scandinavia, or to 
the language spoken by its inhabitants. 

None, n. The Norse language. 

NoiWnUUl (-man), n. / pi. Norsemen (-men). One of 
the ancient Scandinavians ; a Northman. 

Nor'tol-ry (nfir'tel rl), n. [Cf. Nurture.] Nurture ; 
education ; culture ; bringing up. [06 a,] 

Nortelry . . . learned at the nunnery. Chaucer. 
NOItll (ndrth), n, [AS. norS ; akin to D. noord, G., 
6w., & Dan. nord^ Icel. nor9r, Cf. Norman, Norse.] 

1. Tliat one of the four cardinal points of the compass, 
at any place, which lies in the direction of the true me- 
ridian, and to the left hand of a person facing the east ; 
the direction opposite to the south. 

2. Any country or region situated farther to the north 
than another ; the northern section of a country. 

3. Specifically : Tliat part of the United States lying 
north of Mason and Dixon's line. See under Line. 

North, a. laying toward the north ; situated at the 
north, or in a northern direction from the point of obser- 
vation or reckoning ; proceeding toward the north, or 
coming from the north. 

North following. See Following, a., 2, — North polo, 
that point in the heavens, or on the earth, ninety degrees 
from the equator toward the north. — North preceding. 
Bee Following, a .. 2. — North star, tlie star toward wlrich 
the north pole of the earth very nearly points, and which 
accordingly seems fixed and immovable in the sky. The 
star a (alpha) of the Little Bear, is our present north star, 
being distant from the pole about 1'-' 25^ and from year 
to year approaching slowly nearer to It. It Is called also 
Cynomra^ polesiar., and by astronomers, Polaru. 

North, V. i. To turn or move toward the north ; to 
veer from the east or west toward the north. 

North, adv. Northward. 

North^Otlt^ (ndrth'Sst'), n. The point between the 
north and east, at an equal distance from each ; tlie 
northeast part or region. 

NMth'oa•t^ a. Of or pertaining to the northeast; 
proceeding toward the northeast, or coming from that 
point ; as, a northeast course ; a northeast wind. 

Northeast passage, a pass^e or communication by sea 
between the Atlantic and Bacifle oceans along the north 
coast of Asia. 

Nortb^M•t^ adv. Toward the northeast. 
North^east^er (-^r)* n. a storm, strong wind, or gale, 
coming from the northeast. 

N(n^^MUIt'er-ly, a. Pertaining to the northeast ; 
toward the northeast, or coming from the northeast. 
North^aastfar-ly. adv. Toward the northeast. 
NorflFeANt^MII (4fm), a. Of or pertaining to the 
northeast; northeasterly. 

Noitll^eatt'waitl (-werd), ladt*. Toward the 
NoM^easrward'iy (-werd-lj^), | northeast. 
North'er (nfirttx'Sr), n. A wind from the north ; esp., 
a stroitf and cold north wind in Texas and the vicinity of 
the Oulf of Mexico. 


Nortll'tr-U-BMI (ndrtfa'Sr-ir-nSs), n. The quality or 
state of being northerly ; direction toward the north. 

Nortli'er>fy, a. Of or pertaining to the north ; to- 
ward the north, or from the north ; northern. 
North^er4y, adv. Toward the north. 

NOfth^wm (-Sm), a. [AS. norderHe.} 1. Of or per- 
taining to the north; being in the north, or nearer to that 
point than to the east or west. 

2. In a direction toward the north ; as, to steer a norfh- 
em course ; coming from the north ; as, a northern wind. 

Northsm dlvsr. iZdol.) Bee Loom. Northsra lights. 
Bee Aurora borealis^ under Aurora. Nerthsra spy 
an excellent American apple, of a yellowish color, 
marked with red. 

North'em-er (-Sr), n. 1. One bom or living in the 
north. 

2. A native or inhabitant of the Northern States ; — 
contradistinguished from Southerner. [</. A’.] 
Noxth'em-ly, adv. Northerly. [06a.] Hakewill. 
Nortli'em-mosB (-mSstO, a. [Cf. Noethuost.] 
Farthest north. 

North'lng, n. 1. {Surv. A Navigation) Distance 
northward from any i>oint of departure or of reckoning, 
measured on a meridian ; — opposed to southing. 

2. {Asiron.) The distance of any heavenly body from 
the equator northward ; north declination. 

North^man (nOrth'man), n. ; pi. Northmen (-men). 
[AS. nortfman. See North, and Man, and cf. Norman.] 
One of the inlmbitauls of the north of Europe ; esp., one 
of the auoieut Scandinavians ; a Norseman. 

North^moaB (-mosto, a. [AS. norUmest. Cf. ArrXR- 
M08T.] Lying farthest north ; northernmost. 

Nnrthmost part <if the const of Mozambique. Dt Foe. 
North^eas, n. A tendency in the end of a magnetic 
needle to point to the north. Faraday. 

North-mnnDrl-lUl (nfirth-fim'brT-on), a. Of or per- 
taining to Northuniberland in England, — n. A native or 
inhabitant of Northumberland. 

Noitb^ard (nfirth'wSrd), a. [AS. norftweard.'] To- 
ward the north ; nearer to the north than to the east or 
west point. 

North'waid (-w8rd), ) adv. Toward the north, or 

Nortll'wards (-wSnlz), j toward a point nearer to 
the north than to the cost or west point. 

North^ward-ly, a. Having a northern direction. 
North'ward-ly, adv. In a northern direction. 
North^WMt' (ndrth'wSat'), «. [AS. norSwest.) The 
point in tlie horizon between the north and west, and 
equally distant from each ; the northwest part or region. 

Nolth^we■t^ a. 1. Pertaining to, or in the direction 
of, the point b(;twoen the north and west ; being in the 
northwest ; toward the northwest, or coming from the 
northwest ; os, the northwest coast. 

2. Coming from the northwest ; os, a northwest wind. 
Northwest passags, a passage or communication by sea 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans along the north 
coast of America, long sought for by navigators. 
NorUl^weaP, adv. Toward the northwest. 
North^West'er (-^r), n. A storm or gale from the 
northwest ; a strong northwest wind. 

Noxtll''wegt'er-ly, a. Toward the northwest, or from 
the northwest. 

North^west'em (-Srn), a. Of, pertaining to, or be- 
ing in, the northwest ; in a direction toward the north- 
west ; coming from the northwest ; northwesterly ; as, a 
northwestern course. 

Norths west^ward (-w5rd), ) adv. Toward tho 

North^weit'ward-lir (-werd-iy), j northwest. 
Nor>We(gl-an (nBr-w5'jI-an), o. [Cf. Icel. Noregr^ 
Norvegr, Norway. See North, and Wat.] Of or per- 
taining to Norway, its inhabitants, or its language. 

Nor-we^gl-an, n. 1. A native of Norway. 

I 2. That branch of the Scandinavian language spoken 
in Norway. 

Nor-we'gl-lim (-dm), n. [NL. Bee Norwegian.] 
(Chem.) A rare metallic clement, of doubtful ideutiiica- 
thm, said to occur in the cop^r-nickel of Norway. 
Nor-Wg^an (-you), a. Norwegian. [06a.] Shak. 
Nose (udz), n. [AS. nOAU ; akin to D. neus, G. noAc, 
OHG. nasa, Icel. nos, 8w. ndsa, Dan. ndse, Lith. nosis, 
Russ. no3\ L. nastts, nares, Skr. noAd, nhs. V261* Cf. 
Nasal, Nasturtium, Naxe, Nostril, Nozzle,] 1. (Anat.) 
The prominent part of the face or anterior extremity of 
the tmad containing the nostrils and olfactory cavities ; 
tlie olfactory organ. Bee Nostril, and Ol/actory organ 
under Outactory. 

2. The power of smelling ; hence, scent. 

Wi? are not offended with a dog for a better note than his 
master. Collier . 

3. A projecting end or beak at tho front of an object ; 
a snout ; a nozzle ; a spout ; as, the nose of a bellows ; 
the nose of a teakettle. 

Nose Wt (Carp.), a bit similar to a gouge bit, but hav- 
ing a cutting edge on one side of its boring end. — Nose 
hammer (Mach.), a frontal hammer. — Nose hole (Glass 
Making), a small opening in a furnace, before wliich a 
globe of crown glass ie held and kept soft at the be- 

f ;inniiig of the fiattening process."— Nose key (Carp.), a 
ox wedge. — Noee leaf (Zool. . a thin, broad, membranous 
fold of skin on the nose of many species of bats. It varies 
greatly in size and form. — Noee of woe, fig., a person 
who is pliant and easily influenced. " A nose, of wax 
to be turned every way.^’ Massinger. — Nose pieoe, the 
nozzle of a pipe, hose, nellows, etc. : the end piece of a 
microscope body, to which an objective is attacned. — To 
hold, pat, or bring one’s nose to the grlads^e. See un- 
der Grindstone. — To lead by the noso, to lead at pleas- 
ure, or to cause to follow submissively ; to load blindly, 
08 a person leads a beast. Shak. — To pat oao's noso out 
of Joint, to humiliate one's pride, esp. by supplanting 
one in the affections of another. [Slangh— To thrust 
one’s nose into, to meddle officiously in. To ur^ oos’s 
nose of, to deprive of ; to ro^. [Slang] 

Hose, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Nosed (nfizd) « p. pr. A 
vb. n, Nosnro.] 1. To smell; to scent; ^nce,M track, 
or trace out. 


2. To touch with the noee : to pueh tb«f Nose llftb or 
against ; hence, to interfevo with ; to treat 

lAmbe . - . nosing the mother’s Odder. ' 

A sort of national cbnVBniioh,' duWoiMi hi Its nature . . . 
aoMd Parliament in the very teat of tte authority. Rurke. 

3. To utter In a naaal miittnot ; to fiorOnoimoe with a 
zuumU twang ; as, to noAe a pritj^Or. [N.j ' Coioley. 

Mom (noz), V. i. X To smoil; to to ioOot 

Judubon. 

2. To pry officiously Into whkt does not cOheerh ong. 

HOM'Dag^ (-bSg/), n. A bag in wliich feed for a horse, 
ox, or th^ike, may be fastened under the nose by a 


stx^g passing over the head. 
MoM'baxia^ (-bi 


[Cf. F. nosolo- 


, -bXndOf n. OPhat part of the headttall of 

a bridle which passes over a horse’s nose. 

Moaelile^^ (-blSdO, n. 1. A bleeding at the nose. 

2. (Boi.) The yarrow. See Yarrow. 

MomA (nSzd), a. Having a nose, or such a nose ; — 
chiefiy used in composition ; as, pug-noAcd. 

Mose'gay'' (nSz'gS'), n. [Nose g^ty In the sense of 
a gay or showy thing.] A bunch of odorous and showy 
flowers ; a bouquet ; a posy. Pojy^. 

Moa'el (nllz'M), v. t. [Bee Noursle.] To nurse ; to 
lead or teach ; to foster ; to nuzzle. [06a.] 

If any man UhC the Scripture ... to notel thfo in anything 
save in Christ, he is a false prophet. T)fndo\e. 

MoMaesB (uSzaSB), G. Destitute of a noso. 
MOM'smart^ (-smSrt^, n. (Dot.) A kind of cress, a 
pungent cruciferous plant, including several species of 
the genus Nasturtium. 

MoiM'tlllrl (-thSrl), MOBOlhrll (-thrin, n. Nostril. 
[06a.] [Written also nosethurl, nosthrilL] Chaucer. 

Nog'lng (nSz'Ing), «. (Arch.) That part of the tread- 
board of a stair which projects over tho riser ; hence, 
any like projection, as the projecting edge of a molding. 
Moqide (nBzf’l), n. [See Nozzle, Nose.] Nozzle. [06a.] 
M08^0>G0^II11-IU (n88''ft-kfi'mT-Gl), a. [L. nosocornium 
a hospital. Gr. voaoKOfxtiov ; v6cro^ disease -f- xo/usiv to 
attend to.] Of or pertaining to a hospital ; as, nosoco- 
mial atmosphere. Dunglison. 

Mo-SOgqil-pliy (iift-sRg'rA-fy), n. [Qr. v<5oro« diteato 
-{^-graphv: ci.r. nosographie.] A description or closti- 
fication of diseases. 

Moi'o-log'lo-al (niSs'fi-ltJj'T-kul), a. 
gigue.] Of or pertaining to nosologj'. 

MO-BOl'O-fldst (n6-s51'6-jlBt), n. [Cf. F. no.wlogiste.'] 
One versed ni nosology. 

No-SOPo-gy (nS-solffi-jy), n. [Gr. vdcroc dlseapc -f 
4ogy : cf. FT nosologic.] 1. A systematic arrangement, 
or classification, of diseases. 

2. That branch of medical science which treats of diu- 
eoses, or of tho classification of diseases. 

N08''0-po-eP10 (nbs/6-p6-®t'Tk), a. [Gr. v6aot discaso 
-j- woiTjnxdlv productive, fr. iroieiv to make.] Producing 
diseases. [R.] Arbuthnot, 

Noit (nSst). [Contr. from ne wost.] Wottest not ; 
knowest not. [G6 a.] Chaucer. 

N08-tal'^-A (n5s-t51'jT-A), n. [NL., fr. Gr. vdoro? a 
return home -f aAyov pain.] (Med.) Homcsicknets ; esp., 
a severe and somotimes fatiU form of melancholia, due 
to homesickness. 

No8-tAl'glc (-jlk), a. [Cf. F. nostalgigue.] Of or per- 
taining to nost^gia ; affected wit li nostalgia. 

Nos-tal'gy (-j^), n. Same as Nostalgia. 

NOB'tOC (ntts'tok), n. [F.] (Bot.) A genus of nlgm. 
The plants are composed of mouiliform cells imbedded 
in a gelatinous substance. 

Nostoc commune is found on the ground, and is 
ordinarily not seen ; but after a rain it swells up into a 
conspicuous jellylike mass, which was formerly supposed 
to have fallen from the sky, whence tlio popular names, 
fallen star and star jelly. Also colled witefm' butter. 

NOfl'trll (nBs'trTl), n. [OE. nosethril, nosethirl, AS. 
nosPyrl ; nos for nosu nose 4- />yrcf opening, hole, from 
^rel pierced, for pyrhel, fr. purh through. V261. See 
Nose, and Through, and cf. Thrill.] 1. (Anat.) One of 
the external openings of the nose, which ^ve passage to 
the air breathed and to secretions from the nose and eyes ; 
one of the anterior nares. 

In sperm whales, porpoises, and allied animals, 
there is only one nostril, which is situated on the top ox 
the head and called a spiracle. 

2. Perception ; insight ; acuteness. [G6a.] . 

McthinkR a man 

Of ynur sagacity and clear no$tyil should 
Have made uiiuthcr choice. ti.Jonson. 

NOB'tnun (-trQm), n. ; pi. Nostrums (-trWm*). [Newt, 
sing, of L. noster ours, fr. noA we. Bee Us.] 1. A medi- 
cine, the ingredients of which are kept secret for the 
puri>ose of restricting the profits of sole to the inventor 
or proprietor ; a quack medicine. 

2. Any scheme or device proposed by a quack. 

The incentives of agitators, the arts of impostori and the nos- 
trums of quacks. lirovgham. 

Not (n5t). [Contr. from ne wot. Bee 2d Note.] Wot 
not ; know not ; knows not, [06a.] Chaucer. 

Not, a. Shorn ; shaven. [06a.] See Nott. 

Not, adv. [OE. not, noht, nought, naught, the some 
word as B. naught. Bee Naught.] A woi4 used to ex- 
press negation, prohibition, denial, or refusoL 

Not one word spake be more than was need. Chaueer. 

Thou shall not steal. JSx. xx, 15. 

Thine eyes are upon me, and I am noA Job vil. 6. 
Tlic question Is, may I do it, or may 1 not do it f Mp. Saudm'ton. 
Not . . . but, or Not but, only. [Ofes. or CoUoqi] Chaucer. 

II No^ta-bU^-a (nS'tA-bTl'T-d), n. pi. TNent. ph of L. 
notabilis notable.] Tilings worthy of notice. 

Not^a-bUl-ty (nfit'A-bTl'T-ty), n. ; pi NOrAMLirias 
(-tiz). [Of. F. notabiliU.] 1. ^al^ of being notable. 

2. A notable, or remarkable, person or thing ; a per- 
son of note. “ Parisian nofaWtufe#.” Carftpe, 

3. A notable saying, ' [GAa.I Chaucer, 

Not'a-ble (n5t4.bU), a [F, 1 


. notable, L. fiofoWIf#,4r. 
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NOTABLE 


NOTORHIZAL 


no(at^k>miaki fMlai]wrk,xkote. SM5tikN<yn.] 1 . Oa> 

pftM* of btiBg noted { nOtteeeble ; pudn | erident. 

SI. Worthy of notko ; ramerkeUe : mmorMt ; noted 
or dUtlngoished ; M, n notaUe evenl^ FfmMn. 

Notable In tUe wnae of eartifulfJMtV, charao- 
tmSed by thrift and oopoowK (% » no^e 
if pronounced by many ^V® 

derinSivof nat^eMU, end nOfg% b^ etoo fimaerJy 
pronounoi^ with ehort o In lint •ylleole. 

3. Well-known ; notorlou*.^ [O&r.] Chaucer. 

Not'a-Mo (nCt'A-bU), 1. A perfon, or thing, of 
diitinctlon. . . 

а. (French Hist) One of a number of pereons, before 
the revolution of 1789, chiefly of the higher orde^ ap- 
pointed by the king to conetltute a repreaeutatlvo body. 

]fOt'a>bl«<lMU, n. The quaUty of being notable. 

Vot'a-blT, adv. In a notable manner. 

II No-Uo^nm (nft-trttm), n. 

taining to the netum or back.] (Zo!il.) The back or 
upper surface, as of a bird. , . , 

nonBl (nSOol). c. [Or. yitroy the back.] Of or per- 
taining to the back; dorsiL , 

II Vo-tan'dam (n8-t«n'dam), n. ; pt. Notanda (-dA). 
[L., ft. notare to observe.] A thing to be noted or ob- 
served ; a notable fact ; —chiefly used in the plural. 

Vo-U'ri-al (nfl-tWrl-al), a, *•. notortof.] Of or 
pertaining to a notary ; done or taken by a notary ; as, 
a notarial seal ; notarial evidence or attestation. 

Ho-ta'ri-ai-ly, adv. In a notarial manner. 

No'ta-ry (niyta-iy), n . ; pi. Notawbs (-rlz). [F. no- 
taire, L. notarius notary (lu sense 1), fr. nota mark. See 
6th Nora.] 1. One who records in shorthand what is 
said or done: as, the notary of an ecclesiastical body. 

2. (Ena. &, Am. Law) A public oflBcer who attests or 
certifies deeds and other writings, or copies of them, 
usually under his offloial seal, to make them authentic, 
especially In foreign countries. His duties chiefly relate 
to instruments used in oominercial transactions, such as 
protests of negotiable paper, ship’s papers In cases of 
10^ damage, etc. He is Mnerally colled a notary public. 

UVUte (uS^tit), a. (it. notatus marked, p. p. of no- 
tare to mark. Bee 6tli (Bot.) Marked with spots 

or lines, which are often colored. Henslow. 

No-U'tlon (nfi-ta'shOin), n. [L. notatio a marking, 
observing, etymology, fr. notnre to mark, nota a mark ; 
cf. F. notation. 8 m 6th Nora.] 1. The oct or practice 
of recording anything by marks, figures, or characters. 

2. Any particular system of characters, symbols, or 
abbreviated expressions used in an art or science, to ex- 
press briefly technical facts, quantities, etc. Esp., the 
system of figures, letters, and signs used in arithmetic 
mid algebra to express number, quantity, or derations. 

3. Literal or etymological si^flcatlon. [054.] 

“Ccnicisncc” Is a Latin word, and, according to the very 

notation of it, imports a double or joint knowledge. South, 

Notob (liSch), f». [Akin to nock; of. OD. nod-, OSw. 
noeka. Cf. Nice a notch.] 1. A hollow out in any- 
thing ; a nick ; an indentation. 

And on the stick ten equal notches makes. Swij't. 

2. A narrow passage between two elevations ; a deep, 
close pass ; a defile ; as. the notch of a mountain. 

Notoll, v. t [imp. A p. p. NoToraiD (nScht); p. pr. 
& vb. n. Notching.] 1. lb cut or make notches in ; to 
indent ; also, to score by notches ; as, to notch a stick. 

2. To fit the notch of (an arrow) to the string. 

God is all sufferance t here he doth show 
No arrow notched^ only a stringless bow. Jferricl-. 

Ifotoll'boanl^ (-bSrdOi n. (Carp.) The board which 
receives the ends of the steps in a staircase. 

Notdlflllg, n. 1. The act of making notches ; the act 
of cutting into email hollows. 

2. Tlie small hollow, or hollows, cut ; a notch or notches. 

3. (Carp.) A method of joining timbers, scantling, 
eto., by notching them, as at the endsk and overlapping 
or interlocking tne notched portions. 

4. (Engin.) A method of excavating, as in a bank, by 
a series of cuttings side by side. Bee also OuLLBTXNa. 

HotOh^eod^ (-wSdO, n. (Bot.) A foul-smelling weed, 
the stinking goosefoot [Chenopoaium Vulvaria). 

Vote (not), V. t. [AB. hnitan to striko against, imp. 
And/.] To butt : to push with the horns, [Prov. Eng.] 

Hon (n8t). [AS. not: ne not wht wot See Nor, 
and Wot.] Know not ; knows not. [05s.] 

Note, n. Nut. [05s.] Chaucer. 

Note, n. [AS. noiu use, profit] Need ; needful busi- 
ness. [05s,] Chaucer. 

Note, n. [F. »£»/«, L. nota; akin to noscere, nolum^ 
to know. Bee Know.] 1. A mark or token by wliich 
a thing may be known ; a visible sign ; a character ; a 
distinctive mark or feature ; a characteristic quality. 

■Whosoever appertain to the visible body of the church, they 
here also the notes of external profession. Hooktr. 

8ho [the Anglican church] has the note of possession, the note 
of freedom from party titles, the note of life — a tough life aud 
a vlgoroui. L B. Fewman. 

WKkt a note of youth, of imagination, Of impulsive eagemes^ 
there was through it all ! Nrs. //umphrv Ward. 

2> A mark» or sign, made to call attention, to point out 
something to notice, or the like ; a sign, or token, prov- 
ing or gmnff evidence. 

3. A brief remark; a marginid comment or explona- 
tion ; hence, an annotation on a text or author ; a com- 
ment ; a orlUoal, explanatory, or illustrative observation. 

The best writers have beSn perj^oxed with notes, and obscured 
with Illustrations, Edton. 

4. A brief writing intended to assist the memory ; a 
memorandum; a minute. 

б, pi. Bence, a writing intended to be used in speak- 
ing ; memoranda to aeslst a speaker, being either a ejm- 
o|Ms, or the full text of what Is to be said ; as, to preach 


7. A diplomatic mlaaiTe or written oommunioation. 

3. A written or printed paper acknowledging a debt, 
and promising payment ; as, a promissory note ; a note of 
hand; a negotiable note. 

9. A list of items or of charges ; an account. (Ohs,] 

Hero Is now the smith’s note for shoeing. Shak. 

10. (Mus.) (o) A character, variously formed, to indi- 
cate the length of a tone, and variously plaued upon the 
staff to indicate its pitch. Hence : (5) A musioal sound ; 
a tone ; an utterance ; a tune, (c) A key of the piano 
or organ. 

The wakeful bird . . . tunes her nocturnal note. Milton. 

That note of revolt against the eighteenth century, wlilclk we 
detect in Goethe, was struck by Winokelmauu. W. Pater. 

11. Observation; notice; heed. 

Give orders to my servants that tliey take 

No note at all of our being absent hence. Skak. 

12 . Notification ; information ; intelligenoe. [Obs.] \ 

The king . . . shall have note ot this. Shak. 

13. State of being under observation. [054.] 

Small matters . . . continually in use and in note. Bacon. 

14. Reputation ; distinction ; as, a poet of note. 

There was scarce a family of note which had not poured out 

its blood on the field or the scaffold. JWerott. 

16. Stigma ; brand ; reproach. [054.] Shak. 

ttaU ot hand, a promissory note. 

Note (u3t), r. t. [imp. &p. p. Notbd ; p. pr, & rh. v. 
Noting.] [F. noter, L. notare, fr. nota. Bee Note, »/.] 

1. To notice with care ; to observe ; to remark ; to 

heed ; to attend to. Pope. 

No more of that t I have noted it well. Sfiak-. 

2. To record In writing; to make a memorandum of. 

Every unguarded word . . . was noted down. Macauhty. 

3. To charge, ns with orimo (with of ot for before the 
thing charged) ; to brand. [054.] 

They were both noted of incontinency. Dryden. 

4. To denote; to designate. Johnson. 

6. To annotate. [J?.] W. H. Dixon. 

6. To sot down in musioal characters. 

To nota a bill or draft, to record on the back of ft a re- 
fusal of ttccept.'tnce, ns the ground of a protest, which is 
done ufllciolly by a notary. 

Note^Odk'^ (-liddk^), n. 1. A book in which notes or 
momorandumB are written. 

2. A book in which iiotoa of hand are registered. 

Not^ed (n3t'5d), a. IVoll known by reputation or 
report ; eminent; celebrated ; as, a noted author, or trav- 
eler. — Not'ed'ly, adv. — Not^ad-neM, n. 

Note^lol (u5t'f\il), a. Useful. [054.] Chaucer. 

Note^aaS, a. Not attracting notice ; not conspicuous. 

Noteless a.s the race from which l»c sprung. Sir W. Scott. 

NotalaaS-neBI, n. A state of being noteless. 

Nota^at (-16t), n. A little or short note ; a billet. 

Nota' M'per (pS'pSr). Writing paper, not exceeding 
In size, when folded once, five by eight inches. 

Not'ar (nSt'Sr), n. 1. One who takes notice. 


& vb. n. NoTiotNo (nfl'tY-sIng).] 1. To obMrvo ; to see ; 
to mark ; to take note of ; to Imed : to pay attention te. 

2. To show that one has observed ; to take public note 
of ; to remark upon ; to make comments on ; to refer to ; 
as, to notice a bMk. 

This plant deserves to bo noticed In this place. Tlxde. 

Another cirounistunce was noticed iu oonncctioit witii thu 
suggestion last discunsed. Sir If '. ItamiUon, 

3. To treat with attention and civility ; as, to notice 
straugera. 

Syn. — To remark ; observe ; neroeiv© ; see ; mark ; 
note ; mind ; regard ; heed ; mentton. Sec Rkhank. 

No'tloa-a-bla (uo'tla-A-b’l), u. Capable of being ob- 
served ; worthy of notice ; likely to attract observation ; 
conspicuous. 

A noticcnWe man, with large grey eyea TTonlswoi th. 

No'tioo-a-bly, adv. In a noticeable manner. 

Nt/tl-oar (n o'tl-sSr), u. One who notices. 

Nh'tl'da'nl-ail (noal-d5'nT-«n), n, [Gr. luroy back 
iSavot comely.} (Zool.) Any one of several species 
of sharks of the family Kotidanidsc, or Jlerauchidte. 
Called also cow sharks. Bee Bhabr. 


2. An annotator. [05.f.] 

Note'WOr'tRy (-wOr/thy), a. Worthy ot observation 
or notice ; remarkable. 

NoUl'6r(ntttli'Sr),cowjr’. Neither; nor. [054.] Cftaucer. 

Notll'illg (uCth'Iiig), n. [From no, a, -f thing.] 

1. Not anything ; no thing (in the widest sense of the 
word thing) ; — opposed to anything and something. 

Vet hod his ospect nothiny of severe. Dryden. 

2. Nonexistence ; nonentity ; absence of being ; nihil- 
ity ; iiotiiingnoHS. Shak. 

3. A thing of no account, value, or note ; something 
irrelevant and impertinent; something of comparative 
unimportance ; utter insignificance; a trifle. 

Behold, ye are of nothing, and your work of nought. Is. xll. 24. 
'T is nothing, says the fool t but, snys tin* friend, 

This nothing, sir, will bring you to your end. Dryden. 

4. (.InfA.) A cipher; naught. 

Nothing bat, only ; no more than. Chaucer. — To make 
nothing of. (a) To make no difiiculty of ; to consider as 
trifling or unimportant. We are industrious to pre- 
serve our bodies from slavery, but we mgke^nothingpj 
suffering our souls to be slaves to our lusts.” Bay. (5) Not 
to understand ; as, 1 could make nothing of what he said. 

Notll'lnf , adv, lu no degree ; not at all ; in no wise. 

Adam, with such counsel nothing swayed- Milton. 

The infliienoo of reason in producing our passions is 
near so cxtonKivo as is commonly bebeved. Jiurke. 

Nothing off (Naut,), an order to the steersman to keep 
the vossSi close to the wind. 

Notll'lllg't'li-ail (-5'rY-an). n. One of no certain be- 
lief ; one belonging to no particular sect. 

Noth'lnff-laini (-Ts’m),n. Nihility ; nothingness. [J?.] 

Noth'lnc-llOM, n. 1. Nihility ; nonexistence. 

2. The state of being of no value ; a thing of no value. 

N<Fti06 (nd^tU), n. [F., fr. L. notitia a being knovni, 
knowledge, fr. noscere, notum, to know. See Know.] 

1. The act of noting, remarldng, or observing ; obser- 
vation by the senses or intellect ; oognixsnee ; note. 

1 How ready Is envy to mingle with the notices wc take of other 
persons I /• Waits. 

2. Intelligence, by whatever means communicated ; 
knowledge given or received ; means of knowledge ; ex- 
preu no^catioD ; announcement ; warning. 

I . . , have given him notice th|»’^ the Duke of Cornwall and 
Regan his duchess will be here. .^hak. 

3. An annouTioemont, often ao ’'^ied by comments 
or remarks; as, book fiofioer/ tliv. Ad notices. 

4 . A writing coimnunloating inft matlon or warning. 

6. Attention; respectful treatment ; civility. 

To tske nettee of. to perceive espebially ; to obaerve or 
treat with particular attention. 

Syn* Attention ; r^ard ; retpark ; note : heed ; con- 
sideration : respect ; dvluty ; intelligence ; advioe ; news. 

No'ticfli V- t‘ {imp. & p. p. Norrean (nJFtTst) ; p. pr. 


from notes; also, a repc 
report of a speech or or i 
0. A short informal lei 


I is to be said ; as. to preach 
*s memoranda ; the o^nal 


N(Vti-li-oa'tton (nSai-lI-ki'shiiii), «, [Cf. F. notifi- 
cation. Bee Notitt.] 1. The act of notifying, or giv- 
ing notice ; the act of making known ; CBiiecially, the 
act of giving official notice or information to the nubile 
or to rudividuals, corporations, companies, or societies, 

I by words, by writljig, or by other mesns. 

2. Notice given in words or writing, or by signs. 

3. The wruing w hich communicates information ; an 
I advertisement, or citation, etc. 

No'd-fy [n5'tT-fI), V. t. [fmp. & p.p. NoTirnp (-fid) ; 
p. pr. &. vb. n. NoTirviNG (-fPtng).] [F. noHfltr, L. 
notijicare ; noius known (p. p. of noscere to know) -f 
-Jicare (in comp.) to make. See Know, and -w.] 1. To 
make known ; to declare ; to publish ; os, to notify a fact 
to a person. 

No law can bind till it be notified or promulged. South. 

2. To give notice to ; to inform by notice ; to apprise ; 
as, the constable has notified the citizens to meet at the 
city hall ; the bell notifiies us of the time of meeting. 

The Fretident of the United Staten has notifii^d the lluuie of 
Reprcscutntlvei that he has approved and •igned the oct. 

Journal oj the Settate, U. S. 

This application of notify has been condemned ; 
but It is in constant good use bi the United States, and 
in perfect accordance with the use of certify. 

No'tlon (uB'shtin), n. [L. nofio, fr. noscere to know : 
cf. F. notion. Bee Know.] 1. Mental njmrehensiou of 
whatever may he known or imagined ; an itfoa ; a coiicei)- 
tion ; more {iroperly, a general or universal oouceptUm, 
as distinguishable or definable by marks or notm. 

Whst hath been generally agreed on, 1 content myself, to m- 
sume under the notion of princTploi. Sir J, Aewton. 

Few agree in their notions about theae words. Cheyur. 

That notion of hun|ter, cold, sound, color, thought, wiali, or 
feur which i« in the nund, is culled the idcii " of huugcr, cold, 
etc. liaits. 

Notion, Spain, sipniflcB eltlier the act of sppr< hcmling, signsl- 
izinp, that in, tlir n'liiiuking or tiiking note ot, the vnriou* notes, 
inarkB, or chaructera of an object which Its qualities afford, or 


■Worthy of observation niarkB, or chaructera of an object which lU qualities afford, or 

1 waiktiilf nf #hnf liOf. jS'l;’ >y . //ci)>llc/On. 


the result of that act. Sir W, Hamilton. 

2. A sentiment ; on opinion. 

The extravagant notion they entertain of theiUHelvea. Addison. 

A perveree will easily collects together n system of notions to 
justify Usoll iu its obliquity. J. H. Nvn man. 

3- Sense; mind. [054.] Shak. 

4. An invention ; an ingenious device ; a knickknack ; 
as, Yankee notions, [('ollog.] 

6. Inclination ; intention ; disposition ; as, I have a 
notion to do It. ICotiog.] 

NcFtion-al (-ffl), a. 1- Consisting of, or conveying, 
notions or ideas ; expressing abstract conceptions. 

2. Existing In idea only ; visionary ; whimsical. 

Discourses of speculative and notional things. Evelyn. 

3. Given to foolish or visionary expectations ; whim- 
sical ; fanciful ; as, a notional man. 

NtFtion-Al'i’^ (-UfT-tj^), n. A notional or ground- 
less opinion. [)f.] Glanvill. 

No^on-tl-ly (nS'shfin-al-ll^), adv. In mental appre- 
hension ; in conception ; not in reality. 

Two fsoulties . , . nationally or really distinct. Norris. 

No'tlon-ate (-Ht), a. Notional. [A*.] 

No'Uon-ist, n. One whose ()i)lnions are ungrounded 
notions. [J?.] Bp. Hopkins. 

No'tlll (nS^tTst), Ti. An annotator. [054.] 

II No'tO-hra&'Ohl-a'ta (no'tS-brSn'kT-fi^tA), n. pi. [NL. 
Bee Notum, and Branchia.] (Zo'ol.) (a) A division of 
nudibranchiate moHusks having gills upon the bock. 
(5) Tlie Dorsibranchiata. 

No'to-bran'olil-ato (-brKg'kT-ltt), a. (Zool.) Of or 
pertaining to the Notobranchiata. 

No'tO’dlOfd (nb'tfl-kfird), «. [Gr. vutrov the bock -f- 
E. cAord.] (Anal.) An elastic cartilagelike rod which 
Is developed ^noath the medullary groove in the verte- 
brate embryo, and constitutes the primitive axial skele- 
ton around which the centra of the vertobrm and tho 
posterior part of the base of the skull are developed ; 
the chorda dorsalis. See Illust. of Ectodibm. 

NlFtO-Ollor'dal (-kflr'dol), a. (Anal.) 01 or pertain- 
ing to the notochord ; having a notocho*^.^ 

No'tO-flOll'tiAll (-d&i'shan), n. [Gr. ywrov the back 
4- hhoiii, iSovToc a tooth.] (Zdol) Any one of several 
species of bombycid moths belonging to .A oUwonia, Ae- 
rtce, and allied genera. The caterpillar of these moths 
[ has a hump, or spine, on its back. 

! II No^to^ai-nill (-pd'dl-ttm), n. ; pi. U Notofodia 
(-A), E. N^podiums (-ttmx). [NL., 

I back -f- irovv, iroloe, the foot.] (Zo‘61.) The dorsal lobe 
i or branch ot a parapodlum. See Pabapowum. . 

NiFtfl-llllW (n^tft-ri'fal), a. [Gr. rwvov the back 
I 4. a root.] (Bot.) Having the radicle ‘Jj®. 

I bryoiying against the back of one of the cotyledons , ia- 
cumbent. . 
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NOTORIETY 

n. [Cf. F. noiorieli. 8m 
Notokioui. 1 The quality or condition of being notorious ; 
the state of being generally or publicly known ; — oom- 
inonly used in on ui^avorablo sense ; as, the notorUit]/ of 
a crime* 

They were not BubjccU in tlicir own nature so to 

public mttorietij. Adduon. 

Ifo>t0'ri-ons (ni-tyrl-lla), a. [L. notorius polntlM 
out, making known, fr. nojcerc, notum^ to know ; cf. F. 
notoire. See Know.] Oenorolly known and talked of 
by tlie public ; universally believed to be true ; manifest 
to the world ; evident ; — usually in an unfavorable sense ; 
as, a notorious thief ; a notorious crime or vice. 

Your good nesn, 

Sines you provoke me, shall bo most notorious. Shak. 

8yn. — Distinguished ; remarkable ; conspicuous 
celebrated ; noted ; famous ; renowned. 

— No-to'rl-biui-ly, adv. — Ho-to^rl-oiis-iiMUi^ n. 

II Ho-tor'lljis (nii-tdr'nTs), n. [NIL, fr. Gr. v 6 T 0 t the 
south, or southwest -f- opvn 
bird.] {Zo6l.) A genus of birds 
allied to the galliiiules, but hav.* 
ing rudimentary wings and in* 
capable of flight. Notornis 
ManteUi was first known as a 
fossil bird of Now Zealand, but 
■ubsequentlv a few Individuals 
were found living on the south- 
ern inland. It is supposed to 
be now nearly or quite extinct. 

II Ro^tO-tllt'll-lUIl ( nS ad - 
thB'rT-flin), n. [NL.^ fr. Gr. 



Notornis (NotomU Mars' 

urn- 


tmrov the back 4- Orfolou a wild 
animaL] (Zo'di.) An extinct 
genus of gigantic lierbivorous marsupials, found in the 
Fliooene formation of Australia. 

II No^tO-tro^ma (-trS'mA), n. [NL., fr. Gr. viarov bock 
+ rp^fsa a hole.] (Zool.) 

The pouched, or marsupial, 
frog of South America. 

Vor-par«d (nSt'Dat^Sd), 

“ Wed, a. Same as 


I SAak. 



Nototremu (.V. inavsujnatum). 

Having the hair cut 
Chapman. 
[It.] {Mus.) Same os 

[NL., fr. Gr. 


Mott'-pat 

Nott-h»admd. [06r.] 

Not'aelF (nbt'sSlfo, 

(Meiaph.) The negative of 
self. A cognizance of not- 
SflV* Sir W, Hamilton. 

Nott (nBt), a. [AS. hnot 
shorn.] Shorn. TOdJ.] 

Nott, V. i. To shear. 

[06j.] t9tow. 

Nott'-liead^od (-hed^Sd), a. 

close. [Obs.] 

II Not-tW/no (n5t-te>br'nd), n. 

Noctuen*. 

II Ro^tOin (nB'ttlm), n. ; pi. Nota (-U). 
trutroy.] (Zodl.) Tlio back. 

]l No^tna ('ttls), n. [L., fr. Gr. No'to?.] The south wind. 

Not^Wheat^ (nl5t'hwSt')i n. [Aott -f wheat.} Wheat 
not bearded. Carew. 

Not^Witll-ataild'lllff <-wTth-stSnd'Tng), ^ep. Wltli- 
out prevention, or obstruction from or by ; in spite of. 

We gentil women bee 
Loth to dltplease any wl^ht, 

Mot withstand ing our great right Chaucer's Dream. 

Those on whom Cliriitt bestowed miraculous cures were so 
transported that their gratitude iriaclo them, notwithstanding his 
prohibition, proclaim tno wonders lie had done. Dr. H. More., 
Notwithstanding was, by Johnson and Webster, 
viewed as a participle absolute, an English equivalent of 
the Latin non obstante. Its several meanings, either as 
preposition, adverb, or conjunction, are capable of being 
explained in this view. Later grammarians, while admit- 
ting that the word was orlginsdlv a participle, and can be 
treated as such, prefer to class It os a prepoution or dis- 
junctive conjunction. 

Syn. — In spite of : despite. — Notwithbtandino, In 
•P rm or, Dbspits. These words and phrases are often 
interchanged, but there is a difference between them, 
chiefly in strength. Notwithstanding is the weaker term, 
and simply points to some obstacle that may exist ; as, 1 
shall go, notwithstanding the rain. In spite or despite of 
ireierence primarily to active opposition to be encoun- 


, , a mon- 

^ , ^ ^ - 3 world.” 

Smtk. Hence, these words, when applied to things, sup- 
pose neater opposition thsainotwitn.don(ling. We should 
say, " He was thrust rudely out of doors in spite of his 
entreaties,” rather than notwithstanding.*^ On the 
other hand. It would be more civil to say, "Notwithstand- 
ing all you have said, I must still differ with you.” 

Not^wlthHrtAlld^ing, adv. or conj. [Originally the 
participle of withstand, with not prefixed.] Neverthe- 
less ; however ; although i as, I shall go, notwithstanding 
it rains. 

I will surely read the kingdom from thee, and will give it to 
thy servant. Notwithstanding, in thy days I will not do it. 

1 Kings xi. 11, 13. 

They which honor the law as an image of the wisdom of Qod 
himself, are, notwithstanding, to know that the some had an end 
in Chrl«t. Hooker. 

You did wisely and honestly too, notwithstemding 
She is the greatest beauty in the parish. Fielding. 

Hotwlthstandlnf that, notwithstanding ; although. 

These days were ages to him, notwithstanding that he was 
basking in the smiles of the pretty Mary. W. Irtdng. 

Noaoh (nouoh), n. [See Ouch.] An ouch ; a jewel. 
[O&lJ Chaucer. 

II Non^gtF (nOb'gA'), n. [P.] A cake, sweetmeat, or 
confection made with almonds or other nuts. 

Nongbt (ngt), n. & adv. See Naught. Chaucer. 

Nonul (ndbld). [Contr. fr. ne wottld.] Would not, 
[Oftj.] By those who nould repent.” Fairfax. 

Nome (noul), n. [Bee Noll.] The top of the head ; 
the head or noil. [063.] Spenser. 

NtHFni^lial (nou'mfi-nal), a. (Metaph.) Of or per- 
taining to the noumenon ; real ; — opposed to phenome- 
nal. O. H. Lewes. 
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II N<m'm»-IMm (nou'mt-ndn), n. [NL.. fr. Gr. mv- 
ItAvov the thing perceived, p. pr. pasa. of voety to perceive, 
vovr the mind.] (Afetaph.) The of itself unknown ana 
unknowable rational object, or thing in Us^f. which 
ia diatiuguiabed from the phenomenon through which 
it Is apprehended by the senses,' and by which it is inter- 
preted and uuderatood ; — so used in the philoeophy of 
Kant and his followers. 

Noun (noun), n. [OF. noun, nun, tmm, non, nom, F. 
nom, fr. L. nornen name. See Naxui.] (Oram.) A word 
used as the designation or appellation of a creature or 
t hing, e xisting in fact or in tliought ; a substantive. 

By some grammarians the term noun is so used 
as to include adjectives, as being desoriptiye ; but in gen- 
eral it is limited to substantives. 

Nonn'al (-al), a. Of or pertaining to a noun. 

'Verba which In whole or in part have shed their old nounal 
coat. KarU. 

NonnlM (-Iz), V. t. To change (an adjective, verb, 
etoj into a noun. Earle. 

Nonr^loe (nfir'Is), n. A nurse. [06s.] Spenser. 

Nour^lflli (ntlr'Ish), t>. t. limp. & p. p. Nourished 
(-Talit) ; P>pr. & vb. n. Nourishing.] [OK. norisen, no- 
rischen, OF. nurir, nurrir, norir, uorrir, F. nourrir, fr. 
L. nutrire. Cf. Nurse, Nutriment, and see -ish.] 1. To 
feed and cause to grow ; to supply with matter which 
increases bulk or supplies waste, and promotes health ; 
to furnish with nutriment. 

He plantoth an aah, and the rain doth nourish it. 2a. xliv. 14. 

2. To support ; to maintain. 

Whiles 1 In Ireland nourish a mighty band. Shak. 

3. To supply the means of support and increase to ; to 
encourage ; to foster ; as. to nourish rebellion ; to nour- 
ish the virtues. ” Nourish their contentions.” Hooker. 

4> To oheriah ; to comfort. 

Ye have nourished your hearts. James v. 5. 

6. To educate ; to instruct ; to bring up ; to nurture ; 
to promote the growth of in attainments. Chaucer. 

Nourished up in tlie words of faith. 1 Tim, iv. 6. 

Syn. — To cherish ; feed ; supply. Bee Nurture. 

Nonr^lsht v. i. 1. To promote growth ; to furnish 
nutriment. 

Grains and roots nourish more than their leaves. Haem. 

2. To gain nourishment. [.R.] Bacon. 

Nonr^Ulh, n. A nurse. lOhs.} Holland. 

Nour'lsh-a-ble (-&-b*l), a. [Cf. F. nourris.wble.} 

1. Capable of being nourished ; as, the nourishable 

parts of the body. Grew. 

2. Capable of giving nourishment. [06a.] Bp. Hall. 

Noiir'lsll*«r (-Sr), n. One who, or tliat whicn, nour- 
ishes. Milton. 

Nonr^h-lng, a. Promoting growth ; nutritious. 

Noor'lsh-lllg-ly, adv. Nutritively ; cherishingly. 

Noor'lsll-meilt (-ment), n. [Cf. OF. norrissement.} 

1. The act of nourishing, or the state of being nour- 
ished; nutrition. 

2. That which serves to nourish ; nutriment ; food. 

I/earn to seek the nourishment of their souls. Hooker. 

Nour^-tliro (uttr'I-tflrb n. Nurture. [06a.] Spenser. 

Nour'flle (nflr's’l), v. t. [Freq., fr, OE. nourse. Sec 
Nurse.] To nurse ; to roar ; to bring up. [06a.] [Writ- 
ten also nosel, nousel, notisle, nowsle, nusle, nuzzle, etc.] 
She noursled him till years he raught. Sj>enser. 

II Nous (nous), n. [NL., fr. Gr. vovv mind.] Intel- 
lect ; understanding ; talent ; — used humorously. 

Nous'el 1 (nflz^’l), V. t, [^o Noose.] To iusnaro ; to 

Nou'sle j entrap. [06.v.] Johnson. 

Non'tbE, Now'tn® (noxx'^e), adv. {Now -f- the,} 
Just now ; at present. [06a.] 

But thereof noedeth not to speak as nouthe. Chaucer. 

No-vao^-UtO (nfi-vEk'fl-lIt), n. [L. novaculn a sharp 
knife, razor : cf. F. novaculite.} (Min.) A varii’ty of 
siliceous slate, of which hones are mode ; razor stone ; 
Turkey stone ; lione stone ; whet slate. 

No-VR^tlan (ud-vS'sheul, n. (Eccl. Hist.) One of the 
sect of Novatius, or Novatianus, who held that the lapsed 
might not be received again into communion with the 
church, and that second marriages are unlawful. 

No-VA^tian-lsm (-Tz'm), n. The doctrines or princi- 
ples of the Novations. Milner. 

No-Ta'tton (^fln), n. [L. novatio ; novus new : cf. 
P. novation,} i. Innovation. [Obs.} 

I shall easily grant that rtovaiiona In religion are a main cause 
of distempers in commonwealths. Laud. 

2. (Law) A substitution of a new debt for an old one ; 
also, the remodoliug of an old obligation. 

No-va'tor (-tSr), n. An innovator. [06#.] 

Nov'el (nov'd ; 92), a. [OP. novel, nuvel, P. nouvel, 
ntmveau, L. novellus, dim. of novus new. See New. ] Of 
recent origin or inttoductlon ; not ancient ; new ; hence, 
out of the ordinary course ; unusual ; strange ; surprising. 

In civil law, the novel or new constitutions are 
those which are supplemental to the code, and xmsterior 
in time to the other books. These contained new decrees 
of successive emperors. 

Kovel aasisnment (Law) a new assignment or speolilca- 
tion of a suit. 

Syn. — New ; recent ; modem ; fresh ; strange ; un- 
common ; rare ; unusual. ~ Novel, New. Everyining at 
its first occurrence is new ; that is novel which is so much 
out of the ordinary course ns to strike ua with surprise. 
That ia a new sight which is beheld for the first time ; 
that is a not’d sight which either was never seen l^fore 
or is seen but sddom. We Itave daily new inventions, 
but a novel one supposes some very peculiar means of 
attaining its end. Novel theories are regarded with dis- 
trust, as likely to prove more ingenious tnan sound. 

Nov'eI, n. [F. nonvelle, 8m Novel, a.] 1. That 
which Is new or unusual ; a novelW. 

2. pi. News ; fresh tidings. [Obs.} 

Borne came of curiosity to hear some noveb. Latimer. 

3. A fictitious tale or narrative, profesoing to be con- 
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foiined to real life ; esp., one intended to exhibit the o|V 
oration of the Moiiciis, and pertionlarly of love. Dtyd^. 

4. [L. noveUae (sc. eenstituHones) : of. F. novelles.} 
^w) A new or supplenientel conRtitation. Bee the 
Note under Novel, a. 

Noy^t&*«ttE' (ndWel-lt'), n. [Dim. of novel, n. Bee 
Novel.] A short novel. 

NOT^'lEBI (n5v'el-Ia’m), n. Innovation. [06#.] 
Nov'el’ist, n. 1. An ix^vator ; an asserter of nov- 
elty. [06#.] Cudworth. 

2. [CL F. TMuvellisie, It. novellista.} A writer of news. 

[06#.] Tatler (178). 

3. [Cf. F. nouvelliste.} A writer of a novel or novels 
NOY'el'iEO (-iz), V. i. To imiovate. [06#.] 
Nov'el’lie. V. t, [inw. & p. p. Novelized (-Isd) ; p, 

pr, & vb. n. Novblizxno (-FzTng). J 1. To Innovate. [06#.] 
2. To put into the form of novels ; to represent by flo- 
Gon. "To novelize Idatory.** Sir J. Herschel. 

Nov'ol-^ (-rj^), n. [OF. novelerie.} Novelty ; new 
things. [06#.] Chancer. 

NoY^'eMy (-ty). n.; pi. Novelties (-tiz). [OF. no- 
velU, F. nouveaute, L. novellitas.} 1. The quality or state 
of being novel ; newness ; freshness ; reoentness of origin 
or intr^uction. 

Novelty Is the great parent of pleasure. South. 

2. Something novel ; a new or strange thing. 
NO'Vem'ber (nfl-v&m'bSr), n. [L. November, or No^ 
vembris (sc. mensis), the ninth mouth of the old Roman 
year, which began with March, fr. novem nine : of. F. 
N’ovemhre. See Nine.] The eleventh month of the year, 
conta^ug thirty days. 

NOY^e-na-ry (nOv^i-nll-rj^), a. [L. novenarius, from 
novem nine.] Of or Mrtaining to the number nine. 

NOY'a-llA'iy, n. Ime numbw of nine units ; nine, col- 
lectively. 

NtFYone (nS'vSn), a. [L. novenus nine each, in LL., 
ninth, fr. L. novem nine.] Relating to, or dependent on, 
the number nine ; uovenary. [i?.] 

The triple and novene division ran throughout, ifilman. 
No-Yen'nl-al (n6-v6n'uT-Gl), a. [L. novennis of nine 
years; nox^em nine -f- year.] Done or recurring 
every ninth year. 

No-YOl/cai (n6-v8rTccl), a. [L. noverealis, from no- 
verca a stepmother.] Of or pertaining to a stepmother ; 
suitable to, or in the manner of, a stepmother. Derham. 

NoY^ 06 (nbvHfs), n. [F., from L. novicius, novitius, 
new, from novus new. Bee New, and cf. Novmous.] 

1. One who is new in any business, profession, or call- 
ing ; one unacq^uainted or unakilled ; one yet in the ru- 
diments; & beginner; a tyro. 

I am young t a noi'ice in the trade. Drydcn. 

2. One newly received into the church, or one newly 

converted to the Christian faith. 1 Tim. iii. 6. 

3. (Eccl.) One who enters a religious house, whether 

of monks or nuns, as a probationist. Shipley. 

No poore cloisterer, nor no norys. Chaucer. 
NOY^lOb, a. Like a novice ; becoming a novice. [06#.] 
NOY'lce-Bhlp (nSv^d-sliTp), n. The stale of being a 
novice ; novitiate. 

N(yYl-ln'xiar (n^'vI-lu'uSr), a. [L. novus now luna 
the moon.] Of or pertaining to the new moon. [.R.] 
No-vi'tl-atO (nt-vtsliT-tt), n. [LL. norHiatus: cf. 
F. noviciat.} 1. Tite state of being a novice ; time of 
initiation or instnictiou in rudiments. 

2. Hence : Time of probation in a religious house be- 
fore taking the vows. 

3. One who is ^oiug through R novitiate, or period of 

probation; a novice. Addison. 

4. The place where novices live or are trained. [2?.] 
No*Yl'tlOU8 (nfi-vIsl/fiB), a. [L. fwritius, novicius.} 

Newly invented ; recent ; new. [06#.] Bp. Pearson. 

Nov'l-ty (nbv'I-ty), n. [L. novitas, fr. novus new.] 
Newness; novelty. [06#.] Sir T. Browne. 

No'tum (njyvum), n. A game at dice, properly called 
novem qiiinque (L., nine five), the two principal throws 
being nine and five. [06#.] Shak. 

Now (non), adv. [OE. nott, nu, AS. nC, nu ; akin to 
D., OB., & OHG. nu, G. nu, nun, Icel., nC, Dan., Bw., 
& Goth, nu, L. nunc, Gr. yv, yvv, Skr. nu, nfi. VlfiS. 
Cf. New.] 1. At the present time ; at tills moment ; at 
the time of speaking ; instantly ; as, I vrill write now. 

I have a patient nnw llvincr, at an advanced age, who dis- 
charged blood from his lungs thirty years ago. Arbuthnot, 

2. Very lately ; not long ago. 

They that but now, for honor and for plate, 

Made the sea blush with blood, resign their hate. Waller. 

3. At a time contemporaneous witli something spoken 
of or contemplated ; at a particular time referred to. 

The ship was now In the midst of the sea. Matt. xiv. 24. 

4 . In present circumstances; things being as they 
are ; — hence, used as a connective particle, to introduce 
an inference or an explanation. 

How shall any man distinguish now betwixt a parasite and a 
man of honor ? L' Rstrangt, 

Why should he live, now nature bankrupt is ? Shak. 
Then cried they all again, aaying, Not this man, but Barabbas. 
Now. Barabbas was a robber. , John xviii. 40. 

The other great and undoing mischief which befalls men is, 
by their being misrepresented. Now. by calling evil good, a 
man is misrepresented to others in the way of slander. South. 

How and again, now and then ; occasionally. — How and 
now, again and again; repeatedly. (0^.1 Chaucer.— 
Now and then, at one time and another ; indefinitely ; oc- 
casionally; not often; at intervals. “A mead here, 
there a heath, and now and then a wood.” Drayton. — 
How now, at this very Instant; preciwlv now. [Vbs.j 
” Why, even now now, at holding up of this finger, and 
before the turning down of this. ” J. Webster (1607). — How 
. . . now, alternately ; at one time ... at another time. 
” Now high, now low, noiv master up, now miss.” Pope. 

Now, a. Existing at the present time ; present. [i?.1 
" Our now happiness.” OlanviU. 

“ IT, tt. The present time or moment ; the present. 

Nothing is there to coma, and nothing paat I 
But en eternal now does aver last. Cowley, 
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liayi#. See A<^ l.j In thaM d»y» ( at tba proMot tima. 


da^* Sae A<^ l.j In thaaa daya ( at tba praaeot tima. 
What man of epirit, no w ada y , 
ComatogivaaolMrJttdfnHintof iMwpUjtr aarrick. 
{tdyyfVU\adv, [iVd,a.-fw«|f. Of.-WAaDt.] 

Mo^ayi^ (-wla^), ) In no maanar or dagraa ; not at 
all ; nowlaa. 

Bnt Iialand wlU nowaa* allow that naaaa onto it JVUtr. 

Voweh (nooch), n. Sae Nowoh. [06a,] Chaucer. 

HOWd (noud),n. (,ZoU.) The Europeau my gurnard 
{Trigla gumardu*). [Written also *no«d.J 

How^ad (noS'gd), a. [F. nou6, p. p. of nouer to knot, 
fr. L. nodare. See Nodatbo.] {,Ber,) Knotted ; tied in 
a knot, as a serpent. 

How'al (n5i«), n. [Sae Ko*t.] [Written alao noi«.] 

1. Christmas ; also, a shoutof Joy at Ohriatmas for the 
birth of the Savior. [06«.] 

a. (Jlfu 5 .) A kind of hymn, or canticle, of medimval 
origin, sung in honor of the Nativity of our Lord ; a 
Christmas carol. Orove. 

How^al, n. [P. noyau^ prop., a kernel. See Notad, 
Nkwml a post.] (jFbundt’np) (a) The core, or tlie inner 
part, of a mold for casting a large hollow object. (6) Tlie 
l>ottom part of a mold or of a flask, in distinction from 
the cope ; the drag. 

VOWM (u6b*), n. pi. [From OF. none. See Noosb, 
Nodi.] The marriage knot. [06«.J CrosAaio. 

V(FWliere^ (nS'hwftr^), adv. [AS. ndhwsRr. See No, 
and Whbbb.] Not anywhere ; not in any place or state ; 
aSjthe book is nowhere to be found. 

No'whlth^er (u5'hwlth'?rl, adv. [iSTo -f* whither. 
Not any whither; in no direction; nowhere. [ArcAat^ 
“ Thy servant went nowhither.'^ 2 Kings v. 25. 

Ho'Wiie^ (-wlz^), adv. [For in no wise. See Wux, n.] 
Not in any manner or degree ; in no way ; noways. 

Others whose case is nowise different. Earle. 

Howt (nout), n. pi. {Zoof.) Neat cattle. 

How'tlie (nou'thc). See Nouthe. [06*.] Chaucer. 

flfOZ'lons (nSk'shds), a. [L. noxius, fr. noxa harm ; 
akin to nocere to harm, hurt. Cf. NmsAKox, Necro- 
KAMOT.] 1. Hurtful ; harmful ; baneful ; pernicious ; 
injurious ; destructive ; unwholesome ; insalubrious ; as, 
noxious air, food, or climate ; pernicious ; corrupting to 
morals ; os, noxious practices or examples. 

Too frequent an appearance in places of public resort ia 
noxious to spiritual promotions. Sw\/‘t. 

2. Guilty; criminal. [iZ.] 

Those who arc noxious in the eye of the law. Ahp. liramhull. 

Syn. — Noisome ; hurtful ; harmful ; injurious ; de- 
structive ; pemioiouB ; mischievous ; corrupting ; bane- 
ful ; unwholesome ; insalubrious. See Noisoux. 
-Ifoz'ioas-ly, adv. — Nozloiui-nMB, n. 

Hoy (noi), r. t. [See Annoy.] To annoy; to vex. 
[06«. or Erov. JSng.'] Piers Plowman. 

All that noyed his heavy spright. Spenser. 

Hoy, n. That which annoys. [06*.] Piers Plownutn. 

Ho^tnCMl (-uns), n. Ann^ance. [06i.] Spenser. 

II Hdy'au' (nwS'ySO* [F-» prop., the stone or nut 
of a fruit, fr. L. nucalit like a nut. See Nxwbl a post.] 
A cordial of brandy, etc., flavored with the kernel of the 
bitter almond, or of the peach stone, etc. 

Hoy'er (noi'Sr), n. An oimoyer. [Ofts.J Tusser. 

Ho^fttK-fyl), a. Full of annoyance. [<?w.] Chaucer. 

Noylx (noib], n. pi. See Noils. 

Noy'OlU (uoi'Qs), a. Annoying ; disagreeable. [6>6 j.] 
Watch the noyons night, and wait for joyous day. Spenser. 

No'Sle (n5z'’I), n. Nozzle. [Obs.] 

Noz'zle (n6z'z’l), n. [A dim. of nose. V261.] [Writ- 
ten also nosle.'] 1. The nose; the snout; hence, the 
projfting vent of anything ; as, the nozzle of a bellows. 

2. Specifically: (a) A short tube, usually tapering, 
forming the vent of a hose or pipe. (6) A short outlet, 
or inlet, pipe projecting from the end or side of a hollow 
Tossel, as a steam-engine cylinder or a steam boiler. 

II IfWance^ (nv^SMsO, n. [F.] A shade of difference ; 
X delicate enradation. 

Hub (nab), v. t. [Cf. Knob.] To push; to nudge; 
also, to beckon. [Pror. Eng."] 

Hub, n. A jag, or snag ; a knob ; a protuberance ; also, 
the point or gist, as of a story. [Collog.'] 

Hublfln (^Tn), n. A small or imperfect ear of maize. 
ICollog. U. -S'.] 

Hnbhjle (-bU), v. t. [Cf. LG. nubben to knock, cuff.] 
To beat or bruise with the fist. [G6j.] Ainsworth. 

(I Hu-beo^-la (ntt-b8k'fl-14), n. ; pi. Nubxculjb (-15). 
[L., dim. of nubes cloud.] 1. (Astron.) (a) A nebula. 
(6) pi. Speclfloally, the Magellanic clouds. 

2. (Med.) (a) A slight spot on the cornea, (b) A 
cloudy object or appearance in urine. Jhinglison. 

HttOll-U (nu'bl-i), n. [From L. nubes cloud.] A light 
fabric of wool, worn on the head by women ; a cloud. 

Hunbl-An (-an), a. Of or pertaining to Nubia in East- 
ern Africa. •— n. A native of Nubia. 


the point or gist, as of a story. [Collog.] 

Hubmn (-btn), n. A small or imperfect ear of maize. 


cloudy object or appearance In urine. Dunmison. 

HttOll-U (nu'bl-i), n. [From L. nubes cloud.] A light 
fabric of wool, worn on the head by women ; a cloud. 


Hn-bif^er-iras (utt-bTf^r-hs), a. [L. nubifer; nubes 
cloud •+- /errs to bear: of. F. nubi/ere.] Bringing, or 
producing, clouds. 

Hu-bupe-noua (ntt-brj't-ntts), a. [L, nubes cloud -f- 
mgenous.j Bom of, or produced from, clouds. [P.] 

(nS'bl-lat), v. t. [L, nubiiatust p. p. of 
nubilare to cloud, fr. nubes cloud.] To cloud. [06/.] 
HnOille (nu'bll), a, pU nubilis^ fr. nubere to marry : 
of. F. nubile. Bee Nuftxal.] Of an age suitable for 
marriage ; marriageable. Prior. 

Mu-bU^-ty (ntt-bimy), n. rcf. F. nubUUS.-] The 
state of being marriageable. [P J 
HaWoie^CnQ^bT-l iSa'), ) a. [L. nubUosus, nubUus, fr. 
Hn^-loOf (nCt'bT-lila), f nubes cloud.] Cloudy. [P.] 
Hn^OftrlllMIt (nQnc&-tnent), n. [L. nucamenta flr cones, 
fr, nut, nuoiSf a nut.] (Pot.) A catkin or ament; the 
flower cluster of the hazel, pine, willow, and the like. 

Hlt^0fl-IIMtl-U^0«01IS (-mSn-ta'shils), a. [See NtroA- 
Wunr.] (Pol.) Like a nut either In structure or in being 


ludehlsoent ; bearing one-aeeded nutUke fruits. [Writ- 
ten also nucumentaceous.] 

II Hu-OtlllUl (ntt-sH'lSs), n. ; pi. Nucblu (-11). [NL. , 
dim. of nux, nueis, a nut.1 (Pot.) See Nuolbui, S (a). 

U HWoba (nu'kA), n. ; jfd. Vvchm (-k5). [LL.] (Zodl.) 
The back or uj^r part of tlie neck ; tlie nape. 

HWobtl (uuncal), a. [Cf. F. nuca/.] (Anat.) Of, 
pertaining to, or in the region of, the back, or nape, of 
the neck ; — applied especially to the anterior no^an 
plate in the carapace of turtles. 

Hn-Oll'ar-OlUl (nd-sIf^Sr-fls), a. [L. nia, nucis^ nut 
+Vcroa/.] Bearing, or producing, nuts. 

llWol-fonil (nu'sI-fOrm), a. [L. nux, nucis, nut-f- 
-/orm.] (Pot.) Bliaped like a nut ; nut-shaped. 

HWoln (nu'sin), n. [L. nux, nucis, a nut.] (Chem.) 
See JuoLONX. 

NWcle-al (nu^klS-all, ) a. Of or pertaining to a nu- 

Hu^Ole-or (nu'kl#-3r), ( cleus ; as, the nuclear spin- 
dlo (see lilust. of Karyokinxbis) or the nuclear fibrils of 
a coll ; the nuclear part of a comet, etc. 

HWole-Ato (-fit), a, [L. nucleaius having a kernel.] 
Having a nucleun ; nucleated. 

Hu'olg-ate (-itl, v. t. [Cf. L. nucleare to become 
kernelly.] To gatlier, as about a nucleus or center. 

Nn'Oie-a^ted (-i^'tsd), a. Having a nucleus; nucle- 
ate as. nucleated cells. 

NU-oia'l-lonn (nil-kl5^-fdrm), a. [L. nudeus kernel 
-{- ^orm.] Formed like a nucleus or kernel. 

HWole-ln (uu^dd-Tn), n. (Physiol. CJiem.) A con- 
stituent of the nuclei of all cells. It is a colorless 
amorphous substance, readily soluble in alkaline fluids 
and especially characterized by Its comparatively large 
content of phosphorus. It also contains nitrogen and 
su^hur. 

Hb'ola-o-branoh (nu^lt-D-brSpk), a. (Zobl.) Be- 
longing to the Nuoleobrauchiata. n. One of the Nu- 
cleobranchiata. 

II Hu^ole-o-bran^ohi-a'ta (-brXp'kT-S'tA), n. pi. [NL. 
See Nuolbus, and Branchia. J (Zobl.) See Hetkeopoda. 

I( Na^ole-o-ld^l-o-plaa'ma (-Td'r-6-pi«z'mAjj n. [NL. 
See Nuolsus, and Idioplasm a.] (Piot.) Hyaline plasma 
contained in the nucleus of vegetable cells. 

Hu-ole^o-lor (n(S-kl5'6-l5r), a. (Piol.) Of or pertain- 
ing to the nucleolus of a cell. 

HWolc-O-la^ted (nil'klt-ft-lS'tSd), a. Having a nucle- 
ole, or second inner nucleus. 

Ra'cle-ola (-31), n. [See Nuclxolus.] The nucleus 
within a nucleus ; nucleolus. 

Ha-ole'o-las (ntt-klS'ft-lfls), n. ; pi. Nucleoli (-li). 
[L., a little nut, dim. of nucleus.] 1. A little nucleus. 

2. (Piol.) A small rounded body contained in the nu- 
cleus of a cell or a protozoan. 

It was termed by Agassiz the entoblast. In the 
protozoa, where it may be situated on one side of the 
nucleus, it is sometimes called the endoplastule, and is 
supposed to be concerned in the male part of the repro- 
ductive process. See Nucleus. 

Nu'Ole-O-pUumi (uu'kl5-6-p]ftz*m), n. [jS'ucfeu/ -f 
-plasm.] (Piol.) The matter composing the nucleus of 
a cell ; the protoplasm of the nucleus; karyoplasma. 

Hwola-o-plaz'mlo (-pUU'mTk), a. (Biol.) Of or per- 
taining to nucleoplasm ; — esp. applied to a body formed 
in the developing ovum from the plasma of the nucleus 
of the germinal vesicle. 

NW^e-Ul (nu^kltf-Qs), n. ; pi. E. Nucleuses (-5z), L. 
Nuclei (-i). [L., a kernel, dim. fr. nux, nucis, nut. Cf. 
Newel post.] 1. A kernel; hence, a central mass or 
point about which matter is gathered, or to which accre- 
tion is made ; the central or material portion ; — used 
both literally and figuratively. 

It must contain within Itself a nucleus of truth. I. 7'aylor. 

2. (Astron.) The body or the licad of a comet. 

3. (Pot.) (a) An incipient ovule of soft cellular tissue. 
(b) A whole soed, as contained within the seed coats. 

4. (Piol.) A body, usually spheroidal, in a cell or a 
protozoan, distinguished from the surrounding proto- 
plasm by a difference in refrangibillty and In behavior 
towards cliemioal reagents. It is more or less protoplas- 
mic, and consists of a clear fluid (acbromatln) through 
which extends a network of fibers (chromatin) in which 
may be suspended a second rounded body, the nucleolus 
(see Nucleoplasm). Seo Cell division, under Division. 

The nucleus is sometimes termed the endoplast or 
enacblast, and in the protozoa ia supposed tobeepnewned 
in the female part of the reproductive process. Bee Kab- 
TOKINESIS. 

6. (Zobl.) (a) The tip, or earliest part, of a univalve 
or bivalve shell. (6) The central part around which ad- 
ditional growths are added, as of an operculum, (c) A 
visceral mass, containing the stomach and other organs, 
in Tunicata and some mollusks. 

II HWon-la (uuOitt-14), n. [L., little nut, dim. of nux, 
nucis, a nut.] (Zo'bl.) A genus of small ma- 
rine bivalve shells, having a pearly interior. 

NWoille (nu'ktll), n. [L. nuctUa a small 
nut.] (Pot) Same os Nutlet. 

Hu'ou-nw-U'owwu (.kfl.m8n-«'.ha«), (.v.5!S!U). 
a. (Pot.) See Nuoamxntacxous. 

Hll-<la^tlOll (ntl-dS'shlin), n. [L. nudatio, fr. nudare 
to make naked, fr. nudus naked. See Nude.] The act of 
stuping, or making hare or naked. 

Hnd'ffle (nfldMU), V. i. To walk quickly with the 
head bent forward ; — often with along. [Prov. Eng.] 

Hilda (nfid), a. [L. nudus. Bee Naked.] 1. Bare ; 
naked ; unclothed ; undraped ; as, a nude statue. 

2. (Tmw) Naked ; without consideration ; void ; as, a 
nude contract. See Nudum pactum. Plackstone. 

The n«da, the undraped human figure in art. 
-'Hndely, arfv. — Huda'ttawi, n. 

Hndge (uQj), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Nudged (n&jd) ; p. 
pr. Sl vb. n. Nudging.] [Cf. Prov. G. knutschen to 

X teie, pinch, £. knock.] To touch gently, as with the 
w, m order to call attention or convey intimation. 


Hldca<ufiJ), n. A gentle push, or jog, as with the elbow. 

H^-bim&4-«t» (uS/dT-briUt^r-tt), a. [L. nudus 
naked -f- brtxchiwn an arm.] (Zo'bl.) Having tentacles 
without vibratlle cilia. Carpenter. 

HWdi-branoh (nuMT-brXQk), a. (Zobl.) Of or per- 
taining to the Nudibrauchiata. •-» n. One of the Nudi- 
brauchiata. 

II Hu^di-bran^olii E^ (-brXu'- . .. 

kt-5'tA), n. [NL. See Nude, 
and Bramohia.] (Zobl.) A divi- Nf IJ/y 

sion of opUtliubraiiohlate mol- ^ ijk ^ f 
lusks, having no sliell except while S® 

very young. The gills are naked / 

and situated upon the back or flflliii lBBk 
sides. Boo Ceratoqranchu. jjWMBg 
Hu^dl-bran^olil-ate (-brSnna- ^ 

At), a. An. (Zoiii.) Same os Nu- - 

DIBRANCH. 

Htt'di-oaul (nu'dT-k{^l), a. [L. 
nudus naked -L cauHs stem.] i 

(iio/.) Having the stems loaf lens. W I 

HWdi-fl-CE'tlon (nQ^dl-fT-kS'- Vf \\ 

shttu), n. [L. nudus naked *+-11 
-/care (In comp.) to make. Seo \| \l 

-pyJ The act of making nude. 

Hn'dl-tV w. • »/. Nud>l)ranchjaU. n ('ra. 

NuDi™%ti). [Cf. k nuditi] M!"cuV'S‘uiata Uat^! 

1. The quRUty or state of be- iizc). 
ing nude ; nakedness. 

2. Tluit wlilch is nude or naked ; naked part ; im- 
draped or unclothed portion ; esp. (Fine Arts), the hu- 
man figure represented unclothed ; any representation 
of nakedness ; — chiefly used in the plural and in a bud 
sense. 

There are no such licenses permitted In poetry any more 
than in painting, to design and color obscene nudittrs. /jrydrn, 

II Hu'duin pac^nm (nuMfim pilk^tGm). [L. , a nude 
pact.] (Law) A bare, naked contract, without any con- 
sideration. Tomlins. 

Hn-gaol-tF (ntt-gXs'T-ty), n. [L. nugacitas, fr. nu- 
gax, -ae«, trifling.] Futility ; trifling talk or behavior ; 
drollery. [/?.] iJr. II. More. 

II Nn'gS (uuM5), n. t>f. [L.] Trifles ; jests. 

Hn-2E'tlOIl (ita-gS''8hiin), n. [Cf. OF. nugotion.] 
The act or practice of trifling. [7?.] Paeon. 

Hll'ga-tO-iy (uu'gA-t6-rj^), a. [L. nugatorius, fr. ««- 
part to trifle, nugae jests, trifles.] 1. Trifling; vain; 
futile; Insignificant. 

2. Of no force ; inoperative ; ineffectual. 

If all are pardoned, and piirdoned as a mere net of clemency, 
the very aubstance of governmuut Is made uuyatury. 1. Taylor. 

Hug'get (nOg'gSt), n. [Earlier niggot, prob. for ni- 
got, an xngot. See Ingot.] A lump ; a mass, esp. a na- 
tive lump of a precious metal ; as, a nugget of gold. 

HWgl-ly (iiu'jT-fi), v. t. [L. nugae trifles -f fy.] To 
render trifling or futile ; to mako silly, [/f.] Coiemlge. 

Hlli'Banoe (nu^sans), n. [0£. noisunce, OF. noisauce, 
nuisance, fr. L. nocentia guilt, fr. nocere to hurt, liariu ; 
akin to necare to kill. Cf. Necromancy, Nocent, Nox- 
ious, Pernicious.] That which annoys or gives trouble 
and vexation ; that which is offensive or noxious. 

UlST" Nuisances are public wiien they annoy citizens in 
general ; jjrirate, when they affect individuals only. 

Hni'Ean-oar (nu^san-sSr), n. (Law) One who makes 
or cunises a nuisance. 

Hill (nlilL a. [F. See Null, «.] (L<iw) No ; not 
any ; as, nul disseizin ; nul tort. 

Null (uBl). a. [L. nuUus not any, none ; ne not -f 
ullus any, a aim. of unus one ; cf. F. nul. See No, and 
One, and cf. None.] Of no legal or binding force or va- 
lidity ; of no efficacy ; invalid ; void ; nugatory ; useless. 
Faultily faultless, icily regular, eplcndidly null. 

Dead perfection ; no more. Tennyson. 

Hull, n. 1. Something that has no force or meaning. 

2. That which has no value ; a cipher ; zero. Bacon. 

Null method {Physics), a zero method. See under Zero. 

Null, V. t. [From null, a., or perh. abbrev. from aw- 
nul.] To annul. [06/.] Milton. 

Hull, n. [Etymol. uncertain.] One of the beads in 
nulled work. 

HuUed (n&ld), a. Turned so as to resemble nulls. 

Knlled work ( Cabinetwork), ornamental turned work re- 
sembling nulls or beads strung on a rod. 

Hnl^lLbi'e-ty (nfiiai-bi'ft-ty), n. [L. nnllihi no- 
where.] The state or condition of being nowhere. [06/.] 

Hnlll-llroa'tlon (-fl-kS'shttn), n. [L. nullijlrado con- 
tempt. See Nullify.] The act of nullifying ; a render- 
ing void and of no effect, or of no legal effect. 

Right of milliiloatlon {1/. P. Hist.), the right claimed in 
belialf of a State to nullify or make void, by its sover- 
eign act or decree, an enactment, of the general govern- 
ment which it deems unconstitutional. 

Hol^-fld'l-an (-fTd'T-an), a. [L. nullus none -f- 
faith.] Of no faith ; also, not trusting to faith for salva- 
tion ; — opposed to solijldian. J'eliham. 

Hul'H-ndl’Ml, n. An unbeliever. P. Jonson. 

Hnl'U-fl^«r (iittl'lT-fPSr), n. One who nullifies or 
makes void; one who maintains the right to nullify a 
contract by one of the parties. 

NnlOl-fy (.fi), ti. t. [imp. &p.p. Nullified (-Hd) ; p. 
pr. &vb.n. Nullifying (-filing).] [L. nullifieare; nul- 
lus none -}- •ficare (in comp.) to make. Seo Null, o., and 
-FY.] To make void ; to render invalid; to deprive of 
legal force or efficacy. 

Such corrcBpondence would at once nulliTy the condibon* of 
the probationary system. T layior. 

Syn. — To abrogate; revoke; annul; repeal; invali- 
date ; cancel. Seo Abolish. 

Holli-pore (-pSr), n. [L. nullus none -j- ponts porfi-1 
(Pot.) A name for certain crustaceous mariiuialgw which 
secrete carbonate of lime on their surface, and were 
formerly thought to be of animal nature. They are now 
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NULLITY 

Oonaidered oorallineB of the genera MeloheHa and LUhth 
thamnion, , ___ , 

NnlOl-ty (nisrir-ty), n.,- pi. Nullitim. [LL. nuf- 
titns, fr. L. nuUus lioiio at, F. tiullili. See Kcll>J 

1. The quality or atate of being null ; nothingneiw ; 
want of efficacy or force. 

2. {Law) Nonoxiatence ; aa, a decree of nullity of 
marriage is a decree that no legal marriage exists. 

3. That which is null. 

Viu.% It not sbsurd to say that the convention was supreme In 
the state, and yet a nuUitp f Macautay. 

Numb (nOru). a. [OE. nums. nome, prop., seised, 
taken, p. p. of nimen to take, AS. niman, p. p. numen. 
V7. Bee Nimble, Nomad, and cf. Behumb.j 1. Bn* 
feebled in, or destitute of, the power of sensation and 
motion ; rendered torpid ; l^nuxnbed ; insensible ; as, the 
fingers or limbs are numb with cold. “ A stony image, 
cold and nutnh.” Shak. 

2. Producing numbness ; benumbing ; as, the numb, 

cold night. [O&r.] Shak. 

Hamb, t>. t. Ump. <fc p. p. Numbed (nBmd) ; p. _pr. & 
vb, n. Numbdco (nbm'Tng).] To make numb ; to deprive of 
the power of sensation or motion j to render senseless or 
inert ; to deaden ; to benumb ; to stupefy. 

For lary winter numhi the laboring hand. jyryden. 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. Tennyton. 

RumVed-nOM (ntim^d-uSs), n. Numbness. [Obs.] 

Wiseman. 

Rliznl>0r (ufim'bSr), ft. [OE. nombrct F. nombre^ L. 
numerus ; akin to Gr, I'd/aov that which is dealt out, fr. 
vififiv to deal out, distribute. See Nuum Nomad, and 
cf. Numbbate, Numkko, Numerous.] 1. That wldch ad- 
mits of being counted or reckoned ; a unit, or an aggre- 
gate of units ; a numerable aggregate or collection of 
Individuals; an assemblage luMe up of diatluct tilings 
expressible by figures. 

2. A collection of many iudividuols ; a numerous as- 
semblage ; a multitude ; many. 

I.fldif* are always of great u«c to the party they eapouae, and 
never fail to win over numhera. Adaison. 

3. A numeral ; a word or character denoting a num- 
ber ; as, to put a number on a door. 

4. Numerousness; multitude. 

yumher itself iinporteth not much in armies where the people 
arc of weak courage. Bacon. 

6. The state or quality of being numerable or countable. 
(.)f whom came nations, tribes, people, and kindreds out of 
nuiiibrr. 3 Eadraa lil. 7. 

6. Quantity, regarded as made up of an aggregate of 
separate things. 

7> That which is regulated by count ; poetic measure, 
as divisions of time or number of syllables ; hence, po- 
etry, verse ; — chiefly used In the plural. 

1 lisped in numhera^ for the ntmbert came. Pope. 

8 . (Gram.) Tlie distinction of objects, as one, or more 
than one (in some languages, as one, or two, or more 
than two), expressed (usually) by a difference in the form 
of a word ; thus, the singular number and the plural 
number are the names of the forms of a word indicating 
the objects denoted or referred to by the word as one, or 
as more than one. 

9. (Math.) The measure of the relation between quan- 
tities or things of the same kind ; that abstract species 
of quantity which is capable of being expressed by fig- 
ures ; numerical value. 

Abstract number. Abundant number, Cardinal number, 
etc. Bee under Abstract, Abundant, etc. — In numbers, 
in numbered parts ; os, a book publiehed in numbers. 

Hmnniier, V. t. {imp. &p.p. Numbered (-bSrd) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Nusibbrino.] [OE. nombren^ noumbrenf F. 
nomhrer^ it. L. numerare^ numeratum. Sw Number, n.J 

1. To count ; to reckon ; to ascertain the uuits of ; to 
eniunorate. 
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11 a man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed 
also bo numbered. Gen. xiii. 16. 

2. To reckon as one of a collection or multitude. 

He was numbered with the transgrestors. Ja, liii. 12. 

3. To give or apply a number or numbers to ; to assign 
the place of in a series by order of number ; to designate 
the place of by a number or numeral ; as, to number the 
houses in a street, or the apartments in a building. 

4. To amount to ; to equal in ninnbor ; to contain ; to 
consist of : as, the army numbers fifty thousand. 

Thy tears can not number the dt-ad. Campbell. 

Kamberiiig machine, a machine for printing consecutive 
numbers, ss on railway tickets, bank bills, etc. 

Syn. — To count ; enumerate ; calculate ; tell. 

Hom^bcr-cr (-3r), n. One who numbers. 

Rotn^r-llll (-fvl)i u. Numerous. {Obs."] 

NamniMr-ZMHI, a. innumerable ; countless. 

Homniier-onui j-Qs), a. Numerous. [Obi.'\ Drant. 

Nam'boni (-ben), n. pi. of Number. The fourth book 
of the Pentateuch, containing the census of the Hebrews. 

IVuinb'flBll^ (nOm'fTshO, (Zo’Ol.) The torpisdo, 
which numbs by the electric shocks which It gives. 

Niminbles (nQm^b'lzb n. pi. Bee Nombles. 

Nmnb'neM (nQm'nes}, n. The condition of being 
numb; that state of a living body in which it loses, 
wholly or in part, the power of feeling or motion. 

Nu'iner-a-Dle (im'mSr-A-b’l), a. [L. numerabilis. Bee 
NuintBR, V. f,] Capable of being numbered or counted. 

Nn'niar-al (-ol), a. [L. numeraliSy fr. numerus num- 
ber: cf. F. numeral. See Number, n.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to number ; consiating of number or numerals. 

A long train of numeral progressions. Locke. 

2. Expressing number ; representing number ; as, nu- 
meral letters or characters, as X or 10 for ten. 

llll^nitr-ftl, n. 1. A fi^re cr character used to ex- 
press a number ; as, the Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, etc. ; 
the Roman numerals, I, V, X, L, etc. 

2. A word expressing a number. 

]flt^te 0 r- 4 l-ly, odv. Accordiugto number; in num- 
ber; numericaBy. 


Rn^ar-A-ry (nC'mSr-t-ry), a. [LL. ntmerarlut : cf. 
F. numeraire.] Belon(^g to a certain number ; count- 
ing as one of a collection or body. 

A supornumeraryoanon, when he obtains s prebend, becomes 
a numerary canon. Ayliffe. 

Rn'mer-ftta (-Stb u. i. {imp. ^ p, p. Numerated 
(-S^ tfid) ; p> pr. & vh. n. Numeratuo (^tlng).] [L. nw- 
meralus,jp. p. of numerate to count. Bee NunsiR, r.] 
(ArtfA.) To divide off and read aoeordii^ to the rules of 
numeration ; as, to numerate % row of figures. 

Rn^mW-A^tiOll (-fi^shfin), n. [L. numeroHo % eoimtr 
ing out : cf. F. numSraiion.'} 1. The act or art of num- 
bering. 

Numeration Is but still the adding of one unit more, ai^ giv- 
ing to the whole tt new name or sign. Locke. 

2. Tlie act or art of reading numbers when expressed 
by means of numerals. The term ia almost exclusively 
applied to the art of reading nunibers written in the 
scale of tens, by the Arabic method. Davies & Peek. 
For convenience in reading, numbers are uaually 

aeiwrated 

as 1,166 ^ 

system, . . . 

million of billions, and each higher denomination is a 
million times the one preceding. According to the sys- 
tem of the French and other Continental nations and 
^so that of the United States, the billion is a thousand 
millions, and each higher denomination is a thousand 
times the preceding. 

Rn^ar-a-tlVE (nu^mSr-t-tfv), a. Of or Mrtaiuing 
to numeration ; as, a numerative system. Sng. Cyc. 

Ra^er-g^tor (nu'mSr-S^tSr), n. [L. numerator : cf. 
F. numerateurj2 1- One who numbers. 

2. (Math.) Tlie term in a fraction which indicates the 
number of fractional units that are token. 

In a vulgar fraction the numerator is written 
above a line; thus, in the fraction g (five ninths) 5 is 
the numerator ; in a decimal fraction it is the number 
which follows the decimal point. Sec Fraction. 
Ra-mar^ (nfi-mSr'Tk), I a. [Cf. F. numMgue. See 
Ru-mtf'lo-ll (-T-kal), f Number, n.] 1. Belonging 
to number ; denoting number ; consisting in numbers ; 
expressed by numbers, and not letters ; as, numerical 
characters ; anumeWca/equation ; a numerical statement. 

Numerical, as opposed to alaebraical, ia used to 
denote a value Irrespective of Its sign ; thus. —6 is nu- 
merically greater tlian —3, though algebraically less. 

2. The same in number ; hence, identically the same ; 
Identical ; as, the same nummW body. [06*.] South. 

Would to Qod that nil my fellow brethren, which with me 
bemoan the loss of their books, . . . might rejoice for the re- 
covery thereof, though not the same numerical volumes. Fuller. 

Nomerlcal equation (A lg.), an equation which has all the 
quantities except tlie unknown expressed in numbers ; — 
distinguislied from literal equation. — Hnmerical value of 
an equation or expresaion, that deduced by aubsUtuting 
numl)cra for the letters, and reducing. 

Nu-mer^lO, n. (Math.) Any number, proper or im- 
proper fraction, or incommensurable ratio. The term 
also includes any imaginary expression like m -f- n^/— ], 
where m and n are real numerics. 

Ru-mgr^al-ly, adv. In a numerical manner; iu 
numbers ; with respect to number, or sameness in uum- 
lier ; as, a thing is numerically the same, or numerically 
different. 

Nu^mar-lst (nu^mer-Tst), n. One who deals in num- 
bers. {Obs.'] Sir T. Browne. 

Ru'me-ro (uu'm$-rA), n. [It., or P. numkro / botli fr. 

L. nniscnis number.] Number; — often abbrov. No. 
Ru'mer-Og'i-ty (nu'mBr-58'T-ty),n. [L. nufnero.ntas.] 

1. The state of being numerous; numerousness. {Obs.j 

2. Rhytlun ; harmony ; flow. {Obs.] 

Tlie numerotity of the sentence pleased the ear. 8. Parr. 
Rn'mfir-Ollg (nu'mSr-Q^, a. [L. numerosus. Bee 
Number.] 1. Consisting of a great number of units or 
individual objects ; being many ; as, a numerous army. 

Such and so numerous was their chivalry. Jfi'lton. 

2. Consisting of poetic numbers; rhythmical; meas- 
ured and counted ; melodious ; musical. [0{;s.] 

Such prompt eloquence 

Flowed from their lips, in prose or numerous verse. Milton. 

— Nu'mer-ong-ly. udu. — Ru^er-oiu-nau, n. 

Rn-mldU-an (na-mld^-au), a. Of or pertaining to 
ancient Numidia in Northern Africa. 

Komidlaa erans. (Zodl.) Bee Demoiselle, 2. 
Rn^mls-llUiHo (nu^mTz-mKtrfk), ) a. [L. nvwitma, 
Ra^mlB-HlAFlo-gl (-mSt'I-kol), \ nomisma, a piece 
of money, coin, fr. Or. v6p.t.apa anything sanction^ by 
usage, the current coin, fr. vopiinv to introduce a cus- 
tom, or usage, fr. vo/oov a custom, or usage, fr. vipsuv to 
distribute, assign: cf. F. numismeUigue. Bee Nomad.] 

Of or pertaining to coins ; relating to the science of coins 
or medals. 

Ru^nii-inat^ ('Iks), n. [Cf. F. numismatique.] 
The science of coins and medals. 

Ra-mls'llia'tlat (nfi-mlz^mA-tlst), n. One skilled in 
numismatics ; a numlsmatologist. 

Ru-mll'llUI-tOg'rA-pliy (-tBg'ri-fV), n. [L. numisma, 
•atis (Or. v6ptvfia) -f -gravhy.] A treatise on, or de- 
sertion of, coins a.<d medals. 

Rn-lllil'lltt-tAl'O-gUit (-t5Ffi-jTst), n. One versed in 
numismatology. 

Ra-mig^fflfl-tol'o-iy (-t51'6-jy), n. [L. numisma, -atis 
-f- -logy.] The science which treats of coins and medals, 
in their relaUon to history j numismatios. 

Rmn'lM-ry (n&m'mA-ry), a. [L. nummarius, from 
nummus a com.] Of nr relating Ut coins or money. 
Rnni^ll-lar (-mfi-lSIr), l a. [L. nummuiarius, fr. 
Rnin^tl-lA-iy (-Ifi-ry), ( nummulus, dim. of num- 
mus a coin : cf. P. nummulaire.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
coin or money ; pecuniary ; as, the nummulary talent. 

2. (Pathol.) Having the appearance or form of a coin. 

** Nummular sputa.** Sir T. IVtxtson. 

Rllin^1l-lfi'tlOB(nQm^mfi-lS^sh!iii),A. (Physiol.) The 
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amagement of the rad blood corpaaelas ia rdtMlig, 
like piles of colxu^ as when a drop of httman Uood n 
examined under the mleroseope. ^ 

Wiiiw^M.ltta (utim^mtll-lftj, n. [L. nummits a < 
dite : cf. F. nummutiie.] (PMOon.) A fossil of tliel| 
Nummulites and allied genera, 

II Rum ( iFtfii), n. 

[NL. See NuMwruw.] (Dom 
leon.) A genus of extiMt Tei^ 
tiary Fonuninifera. having a 
thin, flat, round shell, containing 
a hu^e number of small cham- 
bers arranged spirally. Nummulites (Nummutina 

Wwin/wm-litMft (-iTt'Tk), O. hevigata). a Side view, 

01, like, oompoMd of, or con- 

taining, nummulites ; as, num- ^niuvcu. o 

mulitic beds. 

Rumps (nfimps), n. [Cf. Numb.] A dolt ; a block- 
head. [06s.] Bp. Parker. 

Rum'skw' (nfim'sklllOi n. {Numb -f skull.] A 
dunce ; a dolt ; a stupid fellow. {CoUoq.] 

They have talked like numakuUa. Arbuthnot. 
Rnm^Sknllsd^-sklildO, Btunld ; doltish. {Colloq.] 
Run (nfin), n. [OE. nunne. AB. nunne, fr, L. nonna 
nun. nonnus monk ; cf. Gr. vivva, v6wt>s ; of unknown 
origin. Cf. Nunnery.] 1. A woman devoted to a re- 
ligious life, who lives in a convent, under the three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

The holy time Ih quiet aa a nun 
BrenthleBB with adoration. irord«cort6. 

2. (Zool.) (a) A white variety of domestic pigeons 
having a veil of feathers covering tlie head. (6) The 
smew, (c) The European blue titmouse. 

Gray ntms (S. C. Ch.). the members of a religious order 
established in Montreal in 1745, whence branches were in- 
troduced into the United States in 1653 ; — so called from 
the color of their robe, and known in religion as Sisters 
of Charity of Montreal. — Kan buoy. See under Buoy. 

Hnn^ollion (nfin^chfin ; 277), n. [OE. nonechenche, 
for noneschenche, prop., a noon drink ; none noon -f- 
schenchen, schenken, skinken, to pour, AS. scenean. 
Bee Noon, and Sxink, v. i.] A portion of food taken at 
or after noon, usually between full meals ; a lunclieon. 
[Written also noonshun,'] Hudibras, 

Nim'Gl-Ate (ntin'shT-it), n. One who announces; a 
messenger; a nuncio. f06s.] Jloole. 

Nnn'ol-A'tlird (nfiu'sliT-A-tfir ; 135), n, [L. nuneiare, 
nuntiare, to announce, report, fr. nuncius, nuntius, mes- 
senger : cf. F. nonciature. It. nunziatura. Bee Nuncio,] 
Tlio ofBce of a nuncio. Clarendon. 

Nnu'd-O (nhn'shl-S), n. / pi. Nuncios (-shl-5z). [It, 
nunzio, nuncio, fr. L. nuncius, nuntius, messenger; perh. 
akin to novus new, £. new, and thus, one who brings 
news. Cf. Announce.] 1. A messenger. [GAs.l Shak. 

2. The permanent official representative of the pope 
at a foreign court or seat of government. Distinguished 
from a legate a latere, whose mission ia temporary in its 
nature, or for some special purpose. Nuncios are of 
higlicr rank than liitemuncloB. 

I! Rnn'cl-lUl (-shT-lis), n. / pi. Nunoii (-1). [L.] (Ro- 
man & Old Eng. Law) (a) A messenger, (b) The in- 
formation communicated. 

Run^on-patd (nfin'ktt-pEt), v. t. [L. nuncupatus, p. 
p. of nuneupare to nuncupate, prob. fr. nomen name • 4 - 
capere to take.] 1, To aeclare publicly or solemnly; 
to proclaim formally. [Obs.] 

In wliose presence did St. Peter nuncupate it ? Barrow. 

2. To dedicate by declaration ; to inscribe ; as, to nun- 
cup^e a book. [06s.] Evelyn. 

Rnn^Oll-lMl'titn (-ps^sh&n), n. [L. nuncupatw.] 
The act of nuncupating. [Obs.] 

Rnn-Oll^-tlyE (nun-ku^pA-tlv or nUnOett-pS^tTv ; 
277), c. [L. nuncupativus nominal : cf. F. nuncupatif,"] 

1. Publicly or solemnly declaratory. [06s.l 

2. Nominal ; existing only in name. [06s. J 

3. Oral ; not written. 

Mnncupatlve will or tsitamsnt, a will or testament made 
by word of mouth only, before witnesses, as by a soldier 
or seaman, and depending on oral testimony for proof. 

Blackstene, 

Run-on'pa-to-ry (.’tt-rf), a. Nuncupative ; oral. 
Ran'di-nAl (ntln'dT-nal), n. A nundinal letter. 
Run^di-nal (nlin'dl-nal), I o. [L. nundinalis. nundi- 
Rnn'dl-na-ry (-nl-ry), J narius, fr. nundinae tlio 
market day, the weekly market, prop., the ninth day, fr. 
nundinus belonging to nine days ; novcm nine -f- dies 
day : cf. F. nundinal.] Of or pertaining to a fair, or to 
a market day. 

Nundinal lettsr, among the Romans, one of the first 
eight letters of the alphabet, which were repeated suc- 
cessively from the first to the last day of the year. , One 
of these always expressed the marxet day, which re- 
turned every nine days (every eight days by our reckon- 
ing). 

Rna^dl-nate (-nSt), v. i. [L. nundinatus, p. p. of 
nundinari to attend fairs, to traffic. Bee Nundinal, a.] 
To buy and sell at fairs or markets. [Ohs.] 
Rnn^di-na^tioil (-nS'shQn), n. [L. nuneSnaHo.'] Traf- 
fic at fairs ; marketing ; bu^iteg and selling. [06i.^ 

Common nundmation of pardons Abp. SramhaU. 
Rnn-lUl'tloa (nlin-nS'shttnV n. [From nun, the Ara- 
bic name of the letter n .* cf. NL. nunnatio, w. ntmntf- 
tion,] (Arabic Gram.) The pronunciation of n at the 
end of words. 

Rnn'lier-F (nHn'nSr-j^), n. ; pi. Nunnsbies (-Is). 
[OK. nonnerie, OF. nonerie, F. nonnerie, fr. nonne nun, 

L. nonna. Bee Nun.] A house in which nuns reside : a 
cloister or convent in which women reside for file, vdmer 
re^ous vows. Bee Cloister, and Convent. 

Rim'llllh (-nTsh), a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling, 
a nun ; characteristic of a nun. -- Rim^BUdt-IMfii, n. 
Rm(nfip), n. BameasNunoN. [OAs.l 
H Iniyiluu (nfi'fltr), n. [Per. n^far.] (W.) A genus 
of plants found in the fresh^water ponm or lakes of 
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XuroMi Ajiioi and North Aminioft ; the yellow water lil>. 
Cl NTMrHJU. 

Iflip'iMII (nii{/i*n)f n. [Of doubtful orlginj A aim- 
plotont eiool iOti.l MJomon. 

IfUFtnl (nSf^tbol), o. [L. mtpHcUift fr. nupttoe 


[L. mipiicUist nupdae 


marriage, weddi^, it, ftcwfum, prop*« to cover, 

to veil, hence, to marry, ae the head d the bride waa 
covered with » tcH ; cl Or. brides nymph : of. F. 
HUpdai.] Olmrpertidnind^tonuurrlace; done or uaed at 
a weddlm ; as, nupdd rites and ceremonies. 

ThemoUiahwl 

They light the ni^Oot torch. JftUm. 

Nnp'tial, n. / pi, Nwpnixi (-ehoU). Marriage ; wed- 
ding ; nuptial ceremony ; — now only in the plural 
Celebration of thiit nupital, which 
"Wo two have twom ehall come. Skal. 

Preparations ... for the approaching nupiiali. Preacoit. 

Nur (uQr), tu [Cl Kjroa.i A hard knot In ; 
also, a hard knob of wood used oy boys in playing hockey. 

1 think I 'm a* bard as a nur, and as tough os whltleather. 

fK Howitt. 

Nnrl (nQrl), r. /. [imp. & p. p. Nubled (nttrld) ; 
p. pi', Sl vb, n. Nubuno.] [Cf. Knurl.] To cut with 
reeding or fluting on the edge of, as coins, the heads of 
screws, etc. ; to Knurl. 

Nurse (nflrs), n. [OK. nourrr, nurice^ norice t OF. 
numcc, non'ice^ nourrice^ F. nourrice, ir. L. nutricia 
nurse, prop., fern, of nutricius that nourishes; akin to 
nutriz^ ~icU^ nurse, fr. nutrire to nourish. See Nourish, 
and cf. Nutritious.] 1. One who nourishes; a person 
who supplies food, tends, or brings up ; as ; (a) A woman 
who has the care of young children ; especially, one who 
suckles an infant not her own. (b) A person, especially 
a woman, who has the care of the sick or inflrm. 

2. One who, or that which, brings up, rears, causes to 
grow, trains, fostors, or the like. 

The nurae of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise. BurLe. 

3. {Naut,) A lieutenant or flrst officer, who is the real 
coiiiuiander when the captain is unfit for his place. 

4. {Zool.') (a) A peculiar larva of certain trematodes 
which produces cercariae by asexual reproduction. See 
Cbkcaria, and Rbdix. (b) Either one of the nurse sharks. 

Nurse shark. {Zool.) (a) A large arctic shark (Somni- 
osus microcephalitsU having Bmall teeth and feeble jaws ; 

Nursp Shark (Somnioaua microrcjthalv.*). 

— called also sleeper shark, and ground shark, (b) A 
large shark (Ginblymostoma cv'ratum), native of the 
West Indies and Gulf of Mexico, having the dorsal fins 
situated behind the ventral fins. — To put to nursa. or To 
put out to nurse, to send away to be nursed ; to place in 
the care of a nurse. — Wet nurse. Dry nurse. See Wet 
N unsK, and Dry nurse, in the Vocabulary. 

Nurse, v. t. [imp. Sr. p. p. Nursed (nflrst) ; p. pr. A 
iib. 7 J. Nursing.] 1. To nourish ; to cherish ; to foster ; 
as ; (fl) To nourish ot the breast ; to suckle ; to feed and 
tend, as an infant, [h) To take care of or tend, os a sick 
person or an invalid ; to attend upon. 

Sons wont to nurs<; their parents in old age. Milton. 
Him in Egorian groves Aricia bore. 

And nuraed his youth along the marshy shore. Dryiten. 

2, To bring up; to raise, by care, from a weak or 
invalid condition ; to foster ; to cherish ; — applied to 
plants, animals, and to any object that needs, or thrives 
by, attention. “ To n«r.»c the saplings tall.” Milton. 

By what hands [has vice] been nuraed into so uncontrolled a 
dominion ? Locke. 

3. To manage with care and economy, with a view to 
increase ; as, to nurse our national resources. 

4- To caress ; to fondle, as a nurse does. A , Trollope, 

To nurse billiard balls, to strike them gently and so as 
to keep tliem in good position during a series of caroms. 

NuniO^Olind^ ('houndO, n. {Zodl.) See Houndvish, 

NnrM'niaUl^ (-mSdO, n, A ^rl employed to attend 
children. 

N 1 lr■e^Ild^ n. A pond where fish are fed. TTaffon. 

Nurs'er (nflrs'Sr), n. One who nurses ; a nurse ; one 
who cherishes or encourages growth. 

Nuni'er-y (-9), n. ; pf. Nurseries (-Tk). [Cf. F. nour^ 
ricerie.'] 1. The act of nursing. [Obs.'] ** Her kind 

nursery.'' Shak, 

2. l?he place where nursing is carried on ; as : (a) Tiie 
place, or apartment, in a house, appropriated to the care 
of children. ( 6 ) A place where young trees, shrubs, 
vines, etc., are propagated for the purpose of transplant- 
ing ; a plantation of young trees, (c) The place where 
anything is fostered and growth promoted. “Fair Padua, 
nurrery of arts.” Shak. 

Christian families ar« the nttraeriesot the church on earth, ae 
•he is the nursery of the church in heaven. J. Jt. Mason, 

(d) That which forms and educates ; as, commerce is the 
nurse^ of seamen. 

. .3. '!^t which is nursed. [JR.I Milton. 

f NoKWtr-y'OMUi (-mfiu), n. / p7. Nubsirymbm (-mSn). 
Ine who caltivates or keeps a nursery, or place for rear- 
Ij^tree^ etc. 

I Nlllllllff, «• Supplying or taking nourishment from, 
jr as from, the breast ; as, a nursing mother ; a nursing 
mfant. 

[ Nmvling (‘Hng), n. [Nurse 4* •ling-'] One who, 
{Dr that Which, is nunMd ; on infant ; a fondling. 

■ I was hlsnierel^ng once, and t^loc delieht. Miltm, 


\ Nnni^tla (nfhV’l), e. f. Tonnrse. 8 #oNoubsle. [Objr.] 
Nnr'tore (nllr'tnr ; 13W, n. [OE. norfure, nonfure, 
OF. norriiure, norrefurc, F. nourriture^ ft. h. nutritura 


V4U< f va /Vt>llr7 9 | Vs fStTMV f ss MS ^ Ue Afe /ewer ee Msr aa 

■ a nursing, suciding. Bee Nourish.] 1. The act ot nour- 
{ iahing or nursing ; tender care; education; training. 

I A man neither by nature nor by nurfure wise* Mftton. 

i SL That which nom^as; food; diet. Spenser. 


Nu/tnre (nfir^fir; 135), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Nur- 
tured (-tftrd) ; p. pr. A vb. n. Nurturino.] i. To feed ; 
to nourish. 

2. To educate ; to bring or train up. 

He was nurfwrrf where he had been born. Sir {J. iro<to*i. 

Syn.— To nourish; nurse: cherish; bring up; edu- 
cate ; tend. — To Nurture, Nourish, Oreribb. Nourish 
denotM to supply with food, or cause to grow ; as, to 
nourisA a plwt. to nourish rebellion. To nurture is to 
train up vwth a fosteriug care, like that of a mother ; as, 
to nurlure ii^o strength ; to nurture in sound principles. 
To chensh is to hold and treat as dear ; as, to cherish 
hopes or affections. 

Ntu'Uf (nfia'’!), v. t. [Cf. Nuzzle.] To fondle; to 
cherish. fOftr.] 

Nut (tmt), n. [OE. nute, note, AS. hnutu; akin to O. 
noot, G. nuss, OHg. nus, Icel. hnot, Sw, not, Dan. ni)d.] 

1. (Sot.) The fruit of certain trees and shrubs (as of 
the almond, walnut, hickory, beech, filbert, etc.), con- 
sisting of a iiard and iudeliiscent shell inclosing a kernel. 

2. A perforated block (usually a small 
piece of metal), provided with an internal 

or female screw thread, used on a bolt, or ■jT jH 
screw, for tightening or holding something, ^ ™ 

or for transmitting motion, ^e JUust. of / 

1st Bolt. ^ Bou" 

3. The tumbler of agmilock. Knight. 

4. (Naut.) A projection on each side of the shank of 
an anchor, to secure the stock in place. 

Ohsek nut. Jam nut. Lock nut, a nut which is screwed 
up tightly against another mit on the same bolt or screw, 
in order to prevent accidental unscrewing of the first nut. 

— Nut buoy. See under Buot. — Nut coal, screened co^ 
of a size smaller than stove coal and larger than pea coal ; 

— called also chestnut coal.~Vut crab (Zo‘61.), any leu- 
cosoid crab of the genus Ebalin, as Ebalia tvberosa of Eu- 
rope. — Hut grass (Sot.), a plant of the Sedge family 


muscade. See Nut, and Musk.] (Sot.) The kemt of 
the fruit of the nutmeg tree (Myristica fragram), a na- 
tive of the Molucca Islands, but cultivated elsewnere in 
the tropics. 

ISr* This fruit is a nearly spherical drupe, of the Rise 


JaSr This fruit is a nearly spherical drupe, of the Rise 
of a pear^f a yellowish color without and samort white 
within. This opens into two nearly equal longltuamal 


cies of Myi-isUca yield nutmegs of Inferior quality. 

AjMricM, Calash, or Jsznaioa, nutmeg, the fruit of a 
tropical shrub (Monotiora MytisUca). It is about the siRe 
of an orange, and contains many aromatic seeds imbedded 
pulp. — Brasilian nutmeg, the fruit of a lauraceous tree. 


nutmeg in appearance, but is strongly impregnated with 
turpentme. — Glove nutmeg, the Jiavrnsora aromatica, a 


(Gyp^rus roiundus, \QX. Wm), which has slender root- tree of Australia (AlAerorprrmrt mow/m/n). 


(Cyperus rotundus, var. tlydra), which has slender root- 
stocks beariug small, nutlike tubers, by wliich the plant 
multiplies exceedingly, especially in cotton fields. — Nut 
look, a device, os a metal plate bent up at the comers, to 
prevent a nut from becoming unscrewed, as by jarring. 
-Nut pins. (Hot.) Bee under Pink. — Nut rush (Bot.), a 
genus of cyperaceous plants (Scleria) having a hard bony 
achene. beveral species are found in the United Btates 
and many more in tropical regions. — Hut » 1 w. 

tree, a tree that bears nuts. — Nut wesvll e I r 

(ZooL), any species of weevils of the genus K JL^ 

Bnlaninus and other allied genera, which 
in the larval state live in nuts. 

Nut, V. i. [imp. &p.p. Nutted (-t^d) ; 
p. pr. Sl vb, n. Nutting.] To gather 

Nn^tant (nu'tant), a. [L. nutans, p. £ 1 

pr. of nutare to nod, v. inteus. fr. nuere | W | 

(in comp.) to nod ; cf. Gr. vevcw'.] Nod- I | 

ding : having tlie top bent downward. A A 

NU'tA'tlon (nfi-ta'shiin), n. [L. nuta- 
tio a nodding, f r. nutare to nod : cf . F. N u t W e c v i 1 
nutation.] f. The act of nodding. 

80 from U)C midmost the nutation snrendn, 

Ro>ind and more round, o'er all the sea ol heads. Pope, 

2. (Astron.) A very small libratory motion of the 
earth’s axis, by which its inclination to the plane of the 
ecliptic is constantly varying by a small amount. 

3. (Bot. ) (a) Tlie motion of a flower in following tho ap- 
parent movement of tho sun, from the east in tljo morn- 
ing to tho west in the evening. (&) Clrcmmiutntion. 

Numeak'er (nfit'brSk'^), n. (ZoU.) (a) The Eu- 
ropean nuthatch, (b) Tho nutcracker. 

Nul'-brown' (-broun')» a. Brorni as a nut long kept 
and <^led. “The spicy nut- 

broumale." Milton. BKttKMtSBlKltysasey 

Nut'oraok^er (-krfik^Sr), n. 

1. An instrument for crock- 

'^Ti'oSI.) (<,) A Euro|W.n NutcKk.r. 

bird (Nucifraga caryoeatacies), alliod to the magpie and 
crow. Its color is 
dark brown, spot- 
ted with white. It , 
feeds on nuts, 
seeds, and insects. 

(b) The American, 
or Clarke’s, nut- 
cracker (Picicor- I 
rws Columbianus) 9 
of Western North 

America. , 

Wnfrgnll/ (.gap), European Nutonekor {NuciPrasja 
n. Amoreorless caryocatactes). 


lauraceous tree of Madugascar. Tlie foliage is lued as a 
spice, but the seed is acria and caustic. — Jamaica nutmeg. 

AmerfeatJ nutmeg (above). — Nutmeg bird (Z6dl.),sxk 
Indian finch (Munia punctularia). — Nutmeg butter, a solid 
oil extracted from the nutmeg by expression. — Nutmeg 
flower (Bot,), a ranunculaccous lierb (Mgcllu saliva) with 
sm^l black aromatic seeds, whicli are used mediclually 
and for excluding moths from furs and clothing. — Nut- 
msg liver (Afed. ), a name applied to the liver, when, as the 
result of heart or lung disease, it undergoes congestion 
and pigmentation about the central veins of its lobules, 
giving it an appearance resembling that of a nutmeg. — 
NutmM melon (Bot.), a small variety of muskmelon of a 
rich flavor. — Nutmeg pigeon (Zo'dl.), any one of severtd 
species of pigeons of tuo genus Myristtcivora, native ot 
the East luolos and Austmua. Tlie color is usually white, 
or cream-white, with black on the wiugs and tail. — Nut- 
meg wood (Bot.), the wood of the Palmyra palm. — Fsni- 
vian nutmeg, the aromatic seed of a South American tree 
(Laurelia semperviretis). — Plume nutmeg (Bot.), a spicy 
tree of Australia (Atherosperma nwschata). 



n. A more or Jess caryocatactes). 

round gall resembling a nut, esp. oue ot those produced 

on the oak and used in the arts. See Gall, Oallhut. 

NutOlAtGll/ (-hfleh/ ), n. [OB. nut- 
hake. Bee 2d Hack.] [Zodl.) Any 
one ot several S[>ecies of birds of the 
genus Sitta, aa the European species 
(Eitta KuropiBcO, The white-breast- 
ed nuthatch (S. Carolinensis), the 
red-breasted nuthatch (S. Canaden- 
sis), the pygmy nuthatch (8. pyg- | 
mira), aud others, are Amerioan. 

Nutliook' (-bdbkO, n. 1. A hook 
at the end of a polo to pull down 
boughs for gathering the nuts. 

2. A thief who steala by means 
of a hook ; also, a bailiff who hooks 
or seizes malefactors. Shak. 

Nnt^OiyiMr (-i6b/b3r),n, (Zddl.) 

The nuthatch. [Prov. Eng.} 

Nntlflt (-18t), n. (Bot.) A small 
nut ; also, the stone of a dn^. 

Nm^ef (-mflg), n. [OE. note* 
muge; note nut 4- OF. muge musk, Whit^brwted Nut 
of tke same origin m £. musk; cf. hatch (.Sfffa Oarolt, 
OF. noix muguette nutmeg, F. noix •***““> 


Nut^meggad (nfit^mSgd), a. Seasoned with nutmeg. 

Nnt'peok^er (-pfik^Sr), n. (Zodl.) The iiuthRtcli. 

Nn'tri-a (nu'trT-4), n. [8p. nutria an otter, fr. L. lu- 
ira,lytra.] The fur ot the coypii. See Coypu. 

Nn''tXl-€a^tlOIl (-kS'shtin), n. [L. nutricafio, Ir. ntitrl- 
care, nutricari, to suckle, nourish, fr. nutriz a nurse.] 
The act or manner of feeding. [Obs.] Sir T. Broxnie, 

Nn'trl-ent (nu'trl-cnt), a. [L. uuiriens, p. pr. of nu- 
trire. Bee Nourish.] Nutritious; nourishing; promot- 
Ing growth. — w. Any substanco which has nutritious 
qualities, i. e., which nourishes or promotes growth. 

Nn^-ment (-meut), n. [L. nutrimentum, fr. nu- 
trire to nourish. See Nourish,] 1. That which nour- 
ishes ; anything which promotes growth and repairs the 
natural w'aste of animal or vegetable life ; food ; aliment. 

The Btomncli returns wliat it lius received, in strcngtli and 
nutriment (lifftioed into all partji of the body, Jiuuth. 

2. That which promotes development or growth. 

Ib not virtue in mankind 

The nutriment that feeds the mind ? Su){/t, 

NWtri-men'tal (-mSi/tal), a. Nutritious. 

NU'tlFtlal (iilj'trlsh'al), a. Pertaining to, or con- 
nected witli, nutrition ; nutritious. Chapman. 

NU'trl'tlon (nO-trTsli'fin), n. [Cf. F. mitrition. Bee 
Nutritious.] 1. (Physiol.) In the broadest sense, a 
process or series of processes by wldch tlm living organ- 
ism as a wliolo (or its component parts or organs) is 
maintained in its normal condition of life and growth. 

In this wide sense it comprehends digestion, ab- 
sorption, circulation, assiniilatiun, etc., in fact all of the 
steps by which the nutritive matter of the food is fitted 
for incorporation with the different tissues, and the 
changes which it undergoes after its assimilation, prior 
to its excretion. See Metabolism. 

2. (Physiol.) In a more limited sense, the process by 
which the living tissues take up, from the blood, matters 
necessary either for their repair or for the performanoe 
of their healthy functions. 

3. That which nourishes ; nutriment. 

Fixed like a plant, on hti peculiar ipot, 

Tu draw nutn’huft, propaguto, and rot. Pope. 

Nn-trl'tloii-al (-ai), a. Of or pertaining to nutrition ; 
u^uiritional changest 

ifu-Ui'tlOlUl (nfi-trlah'tts), a, [L. nutricius, nutri- 
tius, from nuiriz, -ids, a nurse, nutrire to nourish. See 
Nurse, Nourish.] Nourishing; promoting growth, or 
preventing decay ; alimental. — Nll-tri'tioUfl*ly, adv. 
— Kn-txvtAouM-niem, n, 

Nu'trl-tlvfl (nu'trl-tTv), a. [Cf. P. nutriti/.] Of or 
pertaining to nutrition ; as, the nutritive functions ; hav- 
ing the Quality of nourishing ; nutritious ; nutrimental ; 
allmentiu ; as, nutritive food or berries. 

Nntarltivs plasma. (Biol.) Bee Idioplasma. — Nntrltlvs 
polyp (Zodl.), anyone of the zooids of a compound hy- 
droia, or coral, which has a mouth and digestive cavity. 
— Nn'trl-tlvo-ly, arfu. — Nn'trl-tlve-ncM, n. 

Nm'tXl-tlire (-tilr ; 135), n. [h. nutritura, fr. nutrire 
to nourish.] Nutrition; nourishment. [Obs.] Harvey. 

Nut'fllieil^ (nfit'shMO, n. 1. Tite shell or hard exter- 
nal covering in which tho kernel of a nut is Inclosed. 

2. Hence, a thing of Utile compass, or of little valuo. 

3. (Zodl.) A sheu of the genus Niicula. 

To be, or Us, in a nutshell, to bo within a small compass ; 
to ^^t of very brief or i^ple detennlnation or state- 
ment. “Theremedy /oyfn a Macaulay. 

Nllt^ar (nfit'tSr), n. A gatlierer of nuts. 

Nnt'tliii: (ntit'ting), fi. act of gathering nuts. 

Nnt'ty ^nt'tj^), a. 1. Abounding in nuts. 

2. Having a flavor like that of nuts ; as, nutty wine. 

Nnz^ TMIIfl-Da (nttks' v 8 m'T-ki). [NL., fr. L. nuxn 
nut -4 vomere to vomit.] Tho seed of Strychnos Nux- 
vomica, a tree which abounds on the Malabar and Co^ 
mandel ooaats of the East Indies. Prom this seed the 
deadly poisons known aa strychnine and brucine sxo ob- 
tained. The seeds are aomeriines called Quaker buttws. 

Nns^o (nfiz'z’l), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Nuzzled (-z’ld); 
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j». pr. & vb . ». Nuzzliko (-zlTng).l [See NoimtXA.] 1. To 
boursle or nursa ; to foster ; to bring up. [06#.] 

Tho people had been nuxzled in Idolfttry. Milton. 

S. [Perh. A corruption of nettle. Cf. Nustli.] To 
nettle ; to house, as iu a nest. 

ffni'lle (utiz'z’l), V. i. [Dim. fr. nose. Bee Nozzle.] 

1. To work with tho noae, like a swine in the mud. 

And nuzzling in hia flank, the loving awine 

Sheathed, unaware, the tuak In hit soft groin. Sltak. 

He charged through an army of lawyera, oometimea . . . nu*- 
sling like an eel in fiic mud. Arhuthnot. 

2. To go with head poised like a swine, with nose down. 

Sir Roger shook hla ears, and nuzzled along. Arhuthnot. 

3. [Of. Nuzzle, v. t.f 2.] To liide the head, os a child 
in the mother’s bosom ; to nestle. 

4. To loiter ; to idle. [Pror. f^no.] Ifalliwell. 

Hj (nl). [Contr. fr. no /.] Not I; nor I. [Lift#.] 

Efi (m), a. &> adv. Nigh. [Oft#.] Chaucer. 

JfxAS (ni'as). n. Seu NlAS. 

lUnyo^U-lo'pi'A (nTk''t4-13'pt-A), n. [L. nyctalopia, 
fr. nyctalops a nyctalops, Gr. waToAta^. Gr. wnrahiuyf/ 
meant, a person affected either with day blindness or 
with night blindness, and in the former case was derived 
fr. Kv(, nuerdt, night -j~ wttiSc, tho eye ; in the latter, 
fr. -f blind -f* wi^.] {Med.) (a) A disease of 

the eye, in consequence of which the patient can see 
well In a faint light or at twilight, but is unable to see 
during the day or in a strong light ; day blindness, (ft) 
Bee Moonblink. 

Some writers (as Quain) use the word in the oppo- 
siteMnse, night blindness. See Heuera.i.opia. 

Hyo'tk-lros (nTk't&-13ps), 7i. [L., from Or. PuaraAoji//.] 
One afflicted with nyctalopia. 

Hyo^Ul'lo^py (-IS'py), n. Same as Ntctalopia. 

llyo-tbe^ltt6'ron (^nlk-thS'm^-rBn), n. [Gr. wxOi^txi- 
pw ; tnii, tn;ard(, night 4* day.] The natural day 
and night, or space of twenty-four hours. 

NycKtl-blllia (uTk^tT-bun), n. {Zo'dl.) A South Ameri- 
can bird of the genus Nyctibius, allied to the goatsuckers. 

Nyo^tl-trop'io (-trBp'Ik), «. [From Gr. uv(, wnrot, 
night 4- rporriKbi turning.] (Jfot.) Turning or bending 
at night Into special positions. 

NyctJtropic movements of plants usually consist 
in a foldi^ or drooping of the leaves, tho advantage be- 
ing in lessening the radiation of heat. 

Ifyo^tO-plUlO (ntk'tft-fil), n, [Gr, vufj tn/xTos, night 
-f ^lAciv to love.] (Zo’dl.) Any Australian bat of the 
genus jVyefopAf/u#, having a very simple nasal appendage. 

(nl), n. [jProb. fr. F. nid nest, brood, X. nidus 
nest. See Nest, and cf. Eye brood, Nidb.] A brood or 
flock of pheasants. 

II ]ly-«n'tek (uT-Sn't9k), n. (Zo’dl.) A carnivorous 
mammal (Helictis niosoatus, or 2f. orientalU), native of . 



Nylghau 

(Boselaphus tragocamelw). 

1. (Class. Myth.) A goddess 


SasUrn Asia and the East Indies. It has a dorsal white 
stripe, and another one across the shoulders. It has a 
strong musky odor. 

Ifil'ChAll 1 (nTFg^ ; 277), n. [Hind. & Per. nUg&w, 

Nyl'ffan f prop., 
a blue cow; Per. ntl 
blue -f- ffduf cow. See 
Lilac, and Cow the 
animal.] (Zo’dl.) A 
largo Asiatic antelope 
(Boselaphiu, or Por- 
tax, traaocatnelus), 
found iu Northern In- 
dia. It has short 
horns, a black mane, 
and a bunch of long 
hair on the throat. 

The general color is 
grayish brown. [Writ- 
ten also neetahau, nil* 
yau, and nylghaie.'} 

Nymph (ulmf), n. 

[L. nympha nymph, 
bride, young woman, 

Gr. vvfKbV' 
nymphe. Cf. Nuptial.] 
of the mountains, forests, meadows, or Mvaters. 

"Where were yo. nymphs, when tho remoraeleBa deep 
Cloacd o'er the head of your loved Lycidua t Milton. 

2. Hence : A lovely young girl ; a maiden ; a damsel. 

Nymph, In thy oriaona 

Be all my ains remembered. Shak. 

3. (Zodl.^ The pupa of an insect ; a chrysalis. 

4. (Zo’dl.) Any one of a subfamily (Nojudex) of but- 
terflies including the purples, the fritillurios, tlio peacock 
butterfly, etc. ; — called also naiad. 

li Nym'plui (nlm'fk), n. ; pi. Ntmpha ( fS). [L. 
See Nymph a goddess.] 1. (Zodl.) Same as Nymph, 3. 

2. pi. (Anat.) Two folds of mucous membrane, within 
the labia, at the opening of the vtilva. 

II Nym-plu»'a (nTm-fe'A), 7i. [L., 
the water lily, Gr. (Bot.) A 

S enus of aquatic plants having showy 
owers (white, blue, pink, or yellow, 
often fragrant), including the white 
water lily and the Egyptian lotus. 

Recent critics have endeavored 
to Miow that this genus should be 
called Castalia, and the name Nynt- 
phiea transferred to what is now Nymphaea (A’, or/o- 
known as Nuphar. r u t a), or Water 

Nymph'kl (nlmf'nl), a. Of or per- 
ling to c 



)iNym-BluFlMi(i>lm-fia5E), n.pf. [NL.] (zm)kD. 
snaive family of ^ 


ezteniiye family of 
butterfllM includ- 
ing the nympha, 
the satyrs, the 
monarchs, the hel- 
iconias, and oth- 
ers ; — called also 
brush-footed but* 
lerjties. 

Nym-phe'an 

(nTm-f5'an), o. 
[Gr. pv/a^oToc. See 
Nymph.] Of, per- 
taining to, or apj 
nymphs ; as, a nymj 
Nymoli'et(nf ^ 
Poetic] “The 


0ns of the Nymnhale* ( Has i larch i a 
art hem it), 

oprlate to, nymphs; inhabited by 
^ hean cave. 

■'gt), n. A little or young nymph. 
nets sporting there.’* Bratton. 


[Poc/ic_ „ 

N3rmp]l^lO (nTmf'tk), | a. [Gr. bridal.] Of 

Nymph^iO-al (-I-kai). ) or pertaining to nymplis. 
Nym-pblp^a-roUS (nim-fTp' Aprils), a. INymph -j- L. 
parere to produce.] (Zo’dl.) Producing pupas or nymphs. 

Nymph'lsll (nlmPIsh), a. Relating to nymphs ; lady- 
like. ^^Nymphish war.’’ Drayton. 

NypiphllKe^ (-UkO, ) a. Resembling, or cliaracteris- 

Nymphly (ly), J tic of, a nymph. 

Nym'phO-leii^sy (nlm'fft-lSri/By), n. [Gr. vvp(f)r) a 
nymph 4* Aofi^di/eiv to seize.] A species of demoniac tm- 
tbusiasm or possession coming upon one who had acciden- 
tally looked upon a nymph ; ecstasy, [li.] De Quincey. 

The nympholepsy of some fond despair. Jiynni. 

influence 


taiuing 


nymph or nymphs; nymphean. 


pavia madness.] 


. P>j a bride 
(Med.) Morbid and uncontrollable 


sexual desire in women, constituting a true disease. 

“ ' -V [Ci.V.nyv^phovianie.] 


Nym'pbo-ma^ny (-ni5'ny),n. 
(Med.) Same as Nymphomania. 

IfSTm-phot'O-niT (nlm-fBt'ft-my), n. 
Tc^aiv to cut.||^ yl' 


Nys (nTz). 
II Ny ■ 


{.^"^yn^pha 4- Gr. 

Med.) Excision of the nymphic. 
snot. BeeNis. Chaucer. Npen-^er. 
'yB-tag'mU8 (nls-tSg'mlls), n. [NL., fr. Gr. w- 
trraypoi drowsiness, 
fr. yvcrrd^eit' to nod 
in sleep, to slum- 
ber.] (Med.) A rapid 
involuntary oscilla- j 
tion of the eyeballs. 

Ny-U'U(nl-u'lA), 
n. (Zo'dl.) A spe- 
cies of ichneumon j>.vwia. 

(iferpestes nynla). Its fur Is beautifully variegated by 
closely set zigzag markings. 



O. 


0 (B). 1. 0, the flfteenth letter of the English alpha- 
iMt, derives its form, value, and name from the 
Greek O, through the Latin. The letter came into the 
Greek from the Phceniciau, which possibly derived it ulti- 
mately from the Egyptian. Etymologically, the letter o 
is most closely related to a, e, and u ; as iu E. bone, AS. 
bdn ; £. stone, AS. stun ; E. broke, AS. brccan to break ; 
E. bore, AS. beran to bear ; K. dove, AS. dCfe ; E. toft, 
tuft ; tone, tune ; number, F. nombre. 

The letter o has several vowel sounds, the principal of 
which are its long sound, as in bone, its short sound, as 
in nod, and the sounds heard iu the words orb, son, do 
(food), and tcol/ (book). In connection with the other 
vowels it forms several digraphs and diphthongs. Bee 
Guide to Pronunciation, §§ 107-129. 

2. Among tho ancients, O was a mark of triple time, 
from the notion that tho ternary, or numl>er 3, is the 
most perfect of numbers, and properly express^ by a 
circle, the most perfect figure. 

O was also anciently usM to represent 11 : with a dash 
over it (0), 11,000. 

0 (5), n. ; pi. O’s or Oeb (5z). 1. Tlie letter 0, or Its 
Bound. “Mouthing out his hollow oe# and aes.” Tennyson. 

2, Something shaped like the letter O ; a circle or 
oval. “ This wooden O [Globe Theater].’’ Shak. 

3. A cipher ; zero. [J^.] 

Thou art an O without a figure. Shak. 

0*. [Ir- o a descendant.] A prefix to Irish family 
names, which signifies grandson or descendant of, and is 
a character of dignity ; as, O’Neil, O’Oarrol. 

0* (5 ; unaccented 6), prep. A shortened form of of or 
on. “ At the turning o’ the tide.’’ Shak. 

0 (3)ia. [See One.] One. [06#.] CAauoer. “Alle 
thre but o God.’’ Piers Plowman. 

0 (5), interi. An exclamation used in calling or di- 
rectly addressing a person or personified object ; also, as 
an emotional or impassioned exclamation expressing pain, 
grief, surprise, desire, fear, etc. 

For svsr, O Lord, thy word ia nettled in heaven. Pa. cxix. 89. 
O how love 1 thy law I it ia my meditation all the dav. 

Pa.cxl».9r. 

0 Is frequently followed by an ellipsis and that, 
im expressing a wish : “ 0 [1 wish] that Ishmsel might 
ve before thee I *’ Oen, xvU. 18 ; or in expressions of 
surprise, indignation, or regret : “ 0 [it is saa] that such 
eyes should e’er meet other object I ’’ Sheridan Knowles. 


A distinction between the use of 0 and oh is in- 
sistml upon by some, namely, that O should be used only 
in direct address to a iwrson or personified object, and 
should never be followed by the exclamation point, whiht 
Oh (or oh) should be used in exclamations where no direct 
appeal or address to an object is made, and may be fol- 
lowed by the exclamation point or not, according to the 
nature or construction of tne sentence. Some insist that 
oh should be used only as an interjection expressing 
strong feeling. The form (J, however, is, it seems, the 
one most commonly employed for botli uses by modem 
writers and correctors for the press. “G, 1 am slain I ’’ 
Shak. “ O what a fair and ministerhig angel ! ’’ “ G 
sweet angel 1 ’’ Longfellow. 

O for a kindling touch from that pure flame I Wordsworth. 

But she is in her grave, — and oh 

The diffcrejice to me I Wordsworth. 
Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! Cou;pc7-. 

"We should distinguish between the sign of the vocative end 
the emutional iiiterjection, writing G for the former, and oh for 
tlic latter. Karlr. 

0 dear, and 0 dear me I [corrupted fr. F. 0 Dieu ! px It. 
G Dio ! O God ! G Dio mio ! O my God ! Wyman], ex- 
clamations expressive of various emotions, but usually 
prompted by surprise, consternation, grief, pain, etc. 

0kd(5d), n. SeoWoAD. [Oft#.] Coles. 

Oal (of), n. [Bee Aur.] Originally, an elf’s child; a 
changeling left by fairies or goblins ; hence, a deformed 
or foolish child ; a simpleton ; an idiot. 

a. Like an oaf ; simple. — Oaf Ish-neM, n. 

Oak (3k), n. [OR. oke, ok, ak, AS. 3c; akin to D. 
eikj O. eiche, OHG. eih, Icel. eik, Bw. ek, Dan. e^."] 

1. (Bot.) Any tree o" shrub of the genus Querens. The 
oaks have alternate leaves, often variously lobed, and 
staminate flowers in catkins. The fruit is a smooth nut, 
called an acorn, which is more or less inclosed in a scaly 
involucre called the cup or cupnle. There are now rec- 

S 'zed about three hundred species, of wlilch nearly 
occur in the United States, the rest in Europe, Asia, 
the other parts of North America, a very few barely 
reaching the northern parts of South America and Afri- 
ca. Many of the oaks form forest trees of grand pro))or- 
tions and live many centuries. The wood is usually hard 
and tough, and provided with oonspiouous meaullary 
rays, forwng the silver groin. 

8. Tlie strong wood or timber of the oak. 
nr* Among the true oaks in Amerioa ore : Bonrsn oak, 
or Black-Jack, nigra. — Boikst oak, Miehauxi^ —Block 


oak, Q. tinctoria ; — called also yellow or quercitron oak. 

— Bur oak (see under Bur), V- niacrocarpa / - called alw 
over-cup or inossy-cnp oak. — Chestnut oak, (). Prinus, 
and Q. densijtora. — Chinquapin oak (see under Chinqua- 
pin), Q. prinaides. — CoMt live oak, Q. aarifolia, of Cnll- 
fomia; — also called cnccnc. - Live oak (see under Live^ 
Q. Virens, the best of all for sbipbuilding ; also, Q. Chry- 
solepis, of California. — Pin oak. Same as Swamp oak. 

— Post oak, 9- obtusi/olia. ^ Ked oak, Q. ruftre. — Bcarlet 
oak, Q. cocctnea. — Scrub oak, Q. ilicifolia, Q. undulnta, 
etc. — Shingle osA, Q.imbrioaii.a.—Bpanish oak, Q.falca- 
fa.— Swamp Spanish oak, or Pin oak, G. paluxtrix.- Bwesap 
white oak, G. hirolur. - Water oak, Q. aquntica. —’WsAtT 
white oak, Q. lurata. — Willow oak, 9- PheMos. 

Among the true oaks in Europe are : Bitter oak, or 
Turkey oak, Q. Cerms (see Cerris). — Cork oak, G. Svber. 

— English white oak, Q. Jiobur. — Evergreen oak, Holly oak, 
or Holm oak, 9- Bex. — Xermes oak, Q. coccifera. - Nut- 
gall oak, 9- infect arid. 

Among plants called oak, but not of the genus 
Ouereux, are : African oak, a valuable timber tree (G/<f- 
fleldia Africimn). — Australian, or She, oak, any tree of tiie 
genus Casuarina (see Casuarina). — Indian oak, the teak 
tree (see Teak). — Jerusalem oak. See under Jerusalem. — 
New Zealand oak, a sapindaceous tree [Alecti'yon excelxum). 

— Poleon oak, the poison ivy. Bee under Poison. - Silky, 
or Silk-bark, oak, an Australian tree ((Jreriilea robusta). 

Green oak, oak wood colored green by the growth 
of the^ mycelium of certain^ fmigh — Oak ap^le^a jargo. 


smooth, round gall pri^uced on The leaves 


Aiiier- 


on the oak. — Oak gall, a gall found on the oak. Bee 2d 
Gall. — Oak leather (Dot.), the mycelium of a fungus 
which forms leatherlike patches in the fissures of oak 
wood. — Oak primer. iZo’dU Bee Pruner, the insect. — Oak 
ntoimle, a kind of gall produced on the oak by the insect 
Diplolepis lenticularis. — Oak wart, a wartlike gall on the 
twigs of an oak. — The Oaks, one of the three great annual 
En^ish horse races (the Derby and Bt. L^er beimp the 
others). It was instituted in 1779 by the Earl of Derby, 
and so called from his estate. — To sport one’s oak, to be 
“not at home to visitors,’’ signified by closing the outer 
(oaken) door of one’s rooms. [ Any. Univ.] 

OBk'en (5k'’n), a. [AS. hcen.] Made or consiEting of 
iks or of the wood of oaks. “ In oaken bower.” Milton. 

Oaken timber, wherewith to build ehlpe. Daemi. 
Oak'er (Bk'Sr), n. Bee Oohbr. [Ohs.'\ Spenser. 

Otk^inf (SkMTng), n. A young oak. Evelyn. 
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Oik'tnn (Sk'liin), n. [as. ikcumba ; pveL S* (of. G. 

Goth, ut-j orig. meojoix^ , out) + oemban to oomb, 
oamb comb. Bee Comb.] 1. I^e nutteriel obtuixted by un- 
twdttiiig end picking into looee fiber old hemp ropes ; 
used for celkuig the seaittn of ahipBi stopping teeks, etc. 

2. tThe ooeroe porUon eepamtad from fUx or hemp in 
hackling. Knight, 

White eekUB, that a^ade from imtarred rope. 

Oak'T (®k^), a. Besemldiiig oak ; strong. Bp. Hall. 

Oar r5r)» n, [AS. dr; akin to loel. dr, Dan. «are, 8w. 
dm; porh. akm to E. r«w, v. V8. Of. Rowlock.] 

1. An implement for impelling a boat, being a slen- 
der piece of timber, usually ash or spruce, with a gripor 
handle at one end and a broad blade at the other, ^e 
part which rests in the rowlock is called the loom. 

An oar Is a kind of loiy paddle, which swinn 
about a kind of fulcrum, calieoT a rowlock^ fixed to the 
side of the boat. 

2. An oarsman ; a rower ; as, he Is a good oar. 

3. (SSool.) An oarlike swimming organ of various in- 
vertebrates. 

Oar cook {Zool.\ the water rail. [Prov. Eng.] — Bpoon 
oar. an oar having the blade so curved as to anor'l a bet- 
ter hold upon the water in rowing. 


Hpnon Oar. a Handle < 6 TA>om i e Blade. 

To boat the oars, to cease rowing, and the oars in 
the boat. — To feather the oars. Bee under ^a.thir, v. t. 
— To lie on the oars, to cease pulling, raising the oars oxit 
of water, but not boating them; hence, to cease from 
work of any kind ; to be idle ; to rest. — To muffle the oare, 
to put something round that port which rests in the row- 
looK, to prevent noise in rowing. — To put In one’s oar. 


look, to prevent noise in rowing. — To pnt In one’s oar, 
to give afd or advice ; — commonly used of a person who 
obtrudes aid or counsel not invited. — To ship the oars, to 
place them in the rowlocks. — To toss the oars, To 
the oars, to lift them from the rowlocks and hold them 
perpendicularly, the handle resting on the bottom of the 
boat. — To trail oara, to allow thoin to trail in the water 
alongside of the boat. — To unship the oars, to take them 
out of the rowlocks. 

Oar, V. t. & i. limp. Jtp. p. Oared (5rd) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n, Oabino.] To row. “ Oared Idmsclf.” AShak. 

Oartd with laboring arms. J'opc. 

Oared (ord), a. 1. Fumislied with oara ; — • chiefly 
used in composition ; as, a four-onrcd boat. 

2. (Zo'dt.) (a) Having feet adapted for swimming. 
(b) Totipalmato ; — - said of the feet of ceitaiu birds. 
See Illusf. of Avks. 

Oared shrew (Zoot.\ an aquatic European shrew (CVoj- 
sojius ciliatus ) ; — called also black water shrew. 

Oar'flah^ (or'fTsh'), n. {Zodl.) The ribbon flsh. 

Oar'fOOt^ (-fdOt/), n. {Zodl.) Any crustacean of the 
gouuB Remipes. 

OarMOOVed, a. Having feet adapted for swimming. 

Oai/leaB, a. Without oars. Sylvester. 

OarlOOk^ (5r'15k0, n, {Naut.) The notc'h, fork, or 
other device on the gunwale of a boat, in which the oar 
rests in rowing. See Rowlock. 

Oars'mail (Srz'man), n. ; pi. Oarsmen (-m«n). One 
wlio uses, or is skilled in the use of, an oar ; a rower. 

At the prow of the boat, rose one of the oaritmen. LongMlow. 

Oar^wead^ (Sr'wedOi n. {Rot.) Any large seaweed of 
tho genus Laminaria ; tangle ; kelp. See Kelp. 

Oar^ (or^jr), a. Having the form or the use of an oar ; 
as, tJie swan’s oary feet. Milton. Addison. 

O’a-ala (S'A-sTs or d-S'sTs ; 277). n. ; pi. Oases (-sSz). 
[L., fr. Or. dacTis ; cf. Copt, ouahe.] A fertile or green 
spot in a waste or desert, esp. in a sandy desert. 

My one oasis hi the dust and drouth 

Of city life. Tennyson. 

Oast (Sst), 7t. [OE. o«f, AS. nst ; cf. Gr. atdov burning 
heat.l A kiln to dry hops or malt ; a cockle. Mortimer. 

Oat (5t), n. ; pi. Oats (Ots). [OE. ofc, o/e, AS. a/a, 
akin to Fries, oat; of uncertain origin.] 1. {BotA A 
well-known cereal grass {Arena aaiiva), and its edible 
grain ; — commonly used in the plural and in a collective 
sense. 

2. A musical pipe made of oat straw. [/?ftjf.] Milton. 

Animated oats, or Animal oati (Hot.), a grass (Arena 
aterilU) much like oats, but with a long spirally twisted 
awn which coils and uncoils with changes of moisture, 
and thus gives the grains an apparently automatic mo- 
tion. — Oat fowl (Zool.)^ the Snow bunting; — so called 
from its feedingon oats. [Prov. Enq.] — Oat grtsi (Iiof.\ 
the name of several grasses more or less resembling oats, 
as JJanthonia spioata^ />. aericea^ and Arrhmatkerum 
avenaceum^ all common in parts of tho United States. 

To teal one’s oati, to be conceited or self-important. 
[Slang] — To tow one’s wild oats, to indulge in youthful 
oitsipation. Thackeray. — Wild oats (Bot .\ a gross (At»ena 
fatua) much pesemblmg oats, and by some persons sup- 
posed to be the original of cultivated oats. 


cUssipation. Thackeray. — Wild oats (Bot .\ a gross (At»ena 
fatua) much pesemblmg oats, and by some persons sup- 
posed to be the original of cultivated oats. 

Oat'OakO^ fOt^Sk^), n. A cake made of oatmeal. 
Oat'Bn (Qt^’n), a. 1. Consisting of an oat straw or 

Milton. 


appeal or as a profane exclamation or ejaculation ; an ex- 
pr^on of profane swearing. “A terrible oa/A” Shak. 

Oatll^a*ble (5th'A-b*l), a. Capable of having an oatii 
administered to. I0ba.\ Shak. 

Oatlinureak^lnC (-brSk^Tng), n. The violation of an 


Oatli^a*ble (5th'&-b’i), 

administered to. [06s.] 

Oatlinureak^lnC (-brSi 

oath; perjury. 

Oat'maal^ (st'msi'), n. 


Shak. 

1. Meal made of oats. Oay, 


2 . {Bot.) A plant of the genus Panicum ; panic grass. 
Ob- (5b-). [L. o6, prep. Cf. Eri-.] A prefix sigiMfy- 
ing <0, toward, before, against, reveraely, etc. ; also, as a 
simple intensive ; as in o61ige, to bind to ; o6ataole, some- 
thing standing before ; c&ject, lit., to throw against ; ob- 
ovatCj reversely, or oppositely, ovate. 06- is commonly 
assimilated before c, /,g, and p, to oc-, of-, og-, and op~. 

Ob-amnMl-late (Sb^m'bB-lSt), v. «. nL. obambulatua, 
p. p. of o6rtm6u/rt7r.] To walk about. [06*.] 
Ob-am^bU-la’tlon (-la'shfiu), n. [L. obambidatio.] 
A walking about. [06s.] Gayton, 

II Ob^W-M^tO (db^blS-gii't«), a. [It., lit., bound. See 
Oblicr.] Qius.) Ro(;^uired ; necessary ; indispensable ; 

— applied to voices or instruments indispensable to the 
just performance of a musical composition. Also used 
substantively. [Written also obligato.] 

Ob-QiA'vate (5b-kl5'vit), a. [Pref. o6- -j- clavate.] 
Inversely clavato. 

Ob^oom-pressed' (Sb'kSm-prSst'), a. [Pref. ob- 4- 
compressed.] Compressed or flattened antero-posteri- 
orlv, or in a way opposite to the usual one. 

Ob-oonlo (Sb-kOn'Tk), 1 a. [Pref. ob- -|- conic, con- 
Ob-oon’lo-ffi (-T-kal), I tea/.] Conical, but having 
tho apex downward ; Inversely conical. 

Ob-oor'date (ob-kflr'dat), a. [Pref. ob- -j cordate.] 
Heart-shaped, with the attaidiment at the 
pointed end ; inversely cordate ; as, an 
obcordate petal or leaf. 

Ob-dlp^io-stem’o-notis (5b-dTpM^- 

stSm^i-uQs or -ste’m6-n&s), a. [Prof. 
ob- -f- diploatemonous.] {Bot.) Having 
twice as many stamens as petals, tiioso of 
the outer set being opposite the jj^tals ; # 

— said of flowers. Gray. Jf 

Ob-dlp^lo-stem'o-ny (-nj^), n. {Bot.) " 

The condition of being obdiplostomo- Obcordate Leaf- 
nous. OxaliB. 

Ob^dor-tnl'tloil (SlydSr-mTsh'fin), n. [L. obdormire 
to fall asleep.] Sleej). [06 j.] Bp. Hall. 

Ob-dnoe’ (ob-dus'), v. t. [L. ohducere, ohauctum ; 
ob (see Ob-) -4- ducerc to lead.] To draw over, as a cov- 
ering. [Obs.\ Sir M. Hale. 

Ob-duoV (ob-dSktO, V. t. [See Obduce.] To draw 
over ; to cover. [O64.] Sir T. Browne. 

Ob-dne^tton (6b-dtik'ahlin), n. [L. obductio.] The 
act of drawing or laying over, as a covering. [06r.] 
Ob'da-ra-oy (5b'dIl-rA-«y ; *277), n. The quality or 
state of being obdurate ; invincible hardness of heart. ; 
obstinacy. “ Obduracy and persistency.” Shah. 

The ttbsoliite completion of f>in In final obduracy. South. 
Ob'dll-rate (-rat), a. [L. obduratus, p. p. of obdu- 
rate to harden; ob (see Ob-I -|- durare to harden, durus 
hard. See Dure.] 1. Hardened in feelings, csp. against 
moral or mollifying influences ; unyielding ; hard-hearted ; 
stubbornly wicked. 

The very custom of evil makes the heart obdurate against 
whatsoever instructions to the contrary. Jlookcr. 

Art thou (Murate. flinty, hard ns steel, 

Nay, more than flint, for stone at rain relcnteth ? Shak. 
2. Hard ; liarsh ; rugged ; rough ; intractable. Ob- 
durate consonants.” Swifi. 

|[[!^^ Sometimes accented on tho second syllable, 0Bi)e- 
cially by the older poets. 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart. Cowper. 
fiyn, — Hard ; firm ; unbending ; inflexible ; unyield- 
ing ; stubborn ; obstinate ; impenitent ; callous : unfeel- 
ing; insensible ; unsusceptible. Obdurate, Callous, 
Hardened. Calloua denotes a deadening of the sensi- 
bilities ; as, a callous conscience. Ilaracned implies a 
general and settled disregard for the claims of interest, 
duty, and sympathy; as, hardened in vi<je. Obdurate 
implies an active resistance of tlie heart and will against 
the pleadings of compassion and humanity. 

— Ob'fiu-ratB-ly (-rit-ij?), adv. — OVfin-rate-nesB, n. 
Ob'dU-rate (-rath v. t. To harden. [06s.] 
Ob'dn-ra’tion (ob'dd-rS'shtln), n. [L. obduratio.] 

A hardening of the lieart; hardness of heart. lObs.] 
Ob-dure' (5b-dur'), V. t. To harden. [06#.] Milton. 

'■“O- 

Tills saw his hapless foes, but stood Obdured. Milton. 

Ob-dure'neBS, n., Ob-dnr'ed-noM (Sb-dfir^d-nSs), n. 
Hardness. [06#.] Bp, Hall. 

O'be (SW, n. See Obl 

O-bo'ah (o'b5^&), n. Same aa Obl— > a. Of or per- 
taining to obi ; as, the oheah man. B. Edwarda. 

0-be'dl-blO (-<lT-b’l), a. Obedient. [06#.] Bp. Hall. 
O-bB'dl-enOB (d-be^dl-ens), n. [F. obidience, L. obe- 
dientia, ohoedientia. See Obedient, and cf. Obeisance.] 

1. The act of obe3ring, or the state of being obedient ; 
compliance with that which is required by authority ; 
subjection to rightful restraint or control. 

Governtnent must compel the dbedience of individuals. Amo. 

2 . Words or actions denoting submisdoD to authority ; 

dutifulness. Shak, 

3 . {Eccl.) (a) A following; a body of adherents; as, 
the Roman Catholic obedience, or the whole body of per- 
sons who submit to the authority of the pope. (6) A 
cell (or offshoot of a larger monastery) governed by a 
prior, (c) One of the three monastic vows. Shipley, 
{d) The written precept of a superior in a religious order 
or congregation to a subject. 

Oanonical obedisnos. See under Canonical. — PasslTs 
obsdisnos. Bee under Passive. 

O-ba^dl-an'ol-fi-ry (-Sn'sbT-i-rj^ or •ahd-rj^), n. One 
yielding obedience. [06#,] Foze. 


•tom ; as, on oaten pipe. Milton. 

2. Made of oatmeal ; as, oaten cakes. 

Oatll (5th), n. ; pi. Oaths (5ths). [OE. othe, oth, ath, 
AS. flff; akin to D. cod, OS. eS, G. eid, loel. eiSr, Sw. 
eiL Dan. cod, Goth, aipa; of. Olr. oc/A.j 1. A solemn 
afnrmation or declaration, made with a reverent appeal 
to God for the truth of what is affirmed. ” 1 have an 
oath In heaven.” Shak. 

An oath of secrecy for the concealing of those [inventions] 
which we think fit to keep secret. Bacon. 

2. A solemn affirmation, connected with a sacred ob- 
ject, or one redded aa sacred, as the temple, the altar, 
the blood of AmI, the Bible, the Koran, etc. 

3. {Law) An appeal (in verification of a statement 
made) to a superior sanction, in such a form as exposes 
the party making the appeal to an indictment for per- 
jury if the statement be false. 

€. A careless and blasphemous use of the name of tlie 
divine Being, or anything divine or sacred, by way of 


O-bb'fil^t (5-brdT-cnt), a. [OF. obedient, L. ohedi- 
ena, oboediena.-entia, p. pr. of obedire, oboedire, to obey. 
Bee Obbt.] Subject in will or act to authority ; willing 
to obey ; submissive to restraint, control, or command. 

And floating straight, obedient to the stream. Shak. 
The chief his orders gives t the obedient band, 

With due observance, wait the chief’s command. Pope. 
Syn. — Dutiful ; respectful ; compliant ; submissive. 
O-be^dl-en'tjJd (-Sn'shal), a. [Cf. F. oMdientiel.] 
Aocordhig to the rule of obedience, [/f.] 

An obediential subjection to the Lord ot Nature. Sir Jf. Bahs. 
O-lM^di-ent-ly (fl-bS’dI-cnt-lJ'), adv. In an obedient 
manner ; with obedience. 

0-bePBanco (ft-bS'sans or fl-bRL ; 277), n. [F. obiU- 
aance obedience, fr. ob^issnnt. See Obey, and of. Obb- 
DiENCB, Abaxsance.] 1. Oliedlencc. [06#.] Chaucer. 

2. A manifostation of obedience ; an expression of 
deference or respect ; homage ; a liow ; a courtesy. 
BatbsUeba bowed and did of>fi*ance unto the king. 1 Kinys t. lA 
O-fiel’ian-oy (-san-sj^), n. Boc Obeirancb. [06#.] 
O-bePsant (-sant), a. [F. oWi#.tflfi/, p. pr. of obSir to 
obey.] Ready to obey ; reverent ; deferential ; also, serv- 
ilely submissive. Chaucer. 

II O-beOl-on (ft-bS'lT-fin), n. [NL.. from Gr. oflsAdv a 
spit.] {Anat.) The region of the skull between the two 
parietal foramina where the closure of the sagittal suture 
usually begins. 

OVd-Uil’oal (SVt-ITsHia]), a. Formed like an obelisk. 
Ob'e-llBk (6V6-lTak), »i. [L. obe- . 

liscus, Gr. 6/9rAt<rxoc, dim. of 6/3eA<Jc /V 

a spit, a pointed pillar : cf. F. o6/- jWm 

li.Kque.] 1. An upright, four-sided 
pillar, gradually tapering aa it rises, MB 

and terminating in a pyramid called I5H 

pyrnmidion. It is orrflnarlly mono- piB 

lithic. Egyptian obelisks are com- fllBI 

monly covered with hieroglyphic Kfl|l 

writing from top to bottom. MB 

2. {Print.) A mark of reference ; gMM 

— called also dagger [t]. See Dag- BSm 

OEB, n., 2. Rnm 

Ob’e-llBk, t*. t. [imp. Si p. p. mil 

Obelisked (-ITskt) ; p, pr. A. rb. n. 

Obblibking.] To mark or dosig- 
nato with an obelisk. 

Ob'e-llze (-Ua), V. t. [twin. A p. 

g . Obelized (-lizd) ; p.pr. h vb. n. Ij jbB 

BRLiziNG(-IFzTng).] [Gr. 6/3«Af^«iv, 
fr. o^rAdv. Bee Obelus.] To denig- Lyv^B 
nate with an obelus; to mark as 
doubtful or spurious. [//.] 

II OVe-lUfi (’Ifis), n. ; pi. Obeli flfiSoSESQESmtB 
O':- prop-. » Obeiuk. <)n.ofCI«o- 

spit.] {Print.) A mark [thus — , patra's Needles, for- 

or -H ; — so called as resembling a mcrly at Alexandria, 

needle. In old MSS. or editions of 
the classics, it marks suspected pas- 5^ 

sages or readings. ’ ^ 

Ob-eq^ol-tate (5b-«k'wT-t5t), v. i. [L. obequitatua. 


^■'7*-. TO < V ‘ ’ Obelisk. OncofCleo- 

spit.] {Print.) A mark [thus — , patra's Needles, for- 
or -H ; — so called as resembling a mcrly at Alexandria, 
needle. In old MSS. or editions of 
the classics, it marks suspected pas- 5^ 

sages or readings. ’ ^ 

Ob-eq^ol-tate (5b-«k'wT-t5t), v. i. [L. obequitatua, 
p. p. of obequitare to ride about.] To ride about. [06#.j 
— Ob-«Q'Ui-tt'tlon (-tS'shttn), n. [06#.] Cockeram. 

OVer-on (6b'Sr-Bn), n, [F., fr. OF. Auberon ; prob. 
of Frankish origin.] {Medimval Mythol.) The king of 
the fairies, and husband of Titania or Queen Mab. Shak, 

Ob^er-ra'tlon (-fir-ra’shfin), n. [L. obetrare to wan- 
der about.] A wandering about. [f^6#'] Johnson. 

0-bOM’ (fl-bes^), a. [L. obeaua eaten away, lean ; also, 
that has eaten Itself fat, fat, stout, p. p. of obedere to 
devour; ob (see Ob-) -f edere to eat. See Eat.] Kx- 
cessively corpulent ; fat ; fleshy. 

0-bete'neM, n. Quality of being oliese ; obesity. 

0-b©»'l-ty (i-Wis'I-tf ), n. [L. obesitaa : cf. F. obiaitl] 
Tho state or quality of Ixeing obese ; incumbrance of flesh. 

0-boy' (6-ba'), u. t. [imp. & p. p. Obeyed (-bid') ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Obeying.] [^^F* obeyen, F. obSir, fr. L. 
obedire, oboedire ; ob (see Ob-) -f- audire to hear. See 
Audible, and cf. Obeisance.] 1 . To give ear to ; to exe- 
cute the commands of ; to yield submission to ; to comply 
with the orders of. 

Children, obey your parents in the Lord. Eph. vi. 1. 

Was slic thy God, that her thou didst f Milton. 

2. To submit to the authority of ; to be ruled by. 

My will olteyed his will. Chaucer. 

Afrio and India shall his power obey. Dryden. 

3. To jdold to the impulse, power, or operation of ; as, 
a ship o6cy# her helm. 

O bey', V. i. To give obedience. 

Will he o6ep when one commands? Tennyson. 

By some old writers obey waus used, aa in the 
French idiom, with the proposition to. 

His servants ye are, to whom ye obey. Bom. ri. Ifl. 

He commanded the trumpets to sound ; to which the two 
brave knights obeying, they performed their courses. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

0-bey'flT (-8r), n. One who yields obedience. Holland. 

O-bey'lng-ly, adv. Obediently : submissively. 

Ob-turm' (5b-fSrm’), ) v. t. [L. obflrmaiua, p. p. of ob- 

Ob-finn'ate (-Rt), f firmare to make steadfast. Bee 
Ob-, and Fzkm, v. /.] To make firm ; to harden in reso- 
lution. [06#.] Bp. Hall. Sheldon. 

OlFflr-IIUl'tum (bb'fSr-ml'shttn), n. [LL. obflrmatio.] 
Hardness of heart ; obduracy. [06#.] Jer. Taylor. 

Ob-fna^oata (5b-ffis/kRt), a. [L. obfuacatua, p. p. of 
obfuacare to darken ; o6 (see Ob-) 4* fuacare, fuacatum, to 
darken, from fuacua dark.] Obfuscated ; darkened ; ob- 
scured. [06#.] [Written also <>/fV<#ca/c.] SirT.Elyot. 

Ob-fna^oate (-kit), v. t. [imp. & p. p- Obfuscated 
(-kR-t6d); p. pr. & vb. n. Obfuscating.] To darken ; 
to obscure ; to becloud ; hence, to confuse ; to bewilder. 

His head, like a smokejack, the funnel unswept, and the Weas 
whirling round and round about In it, all obf uscated and dark- 
ened over with fuliginous matter. Stems. 

Clouds ot naaslon which might oh/iiaea/» the intelje cts of 
meaner females. Sir fr. Scott. 


leing, or anything divine or sacred, by way of | yielding obedience. [06#,] Foxe. | meaner females. 

Use, (inite, r^f de, f^ll, fip. Hm ; pltf ; ftfbd, fdbt ; outt oR ; abalr { go ; ling, igk ; then, thin ; boN ; ah — 


= z In azure. 
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Ob^fut-oa^on (5b'fti»-k5'«hfiii), n. [L. olifuwaHo,'} 
The act of dui'kouiiig or bewrilderitig ; the state of beiug 
darkened. Ob/uscation of wirite.’* JSurfon, “^6- 
/tucaiion of the cornea. ” B. Danvin. 

0^ (5'bT), n. CProb. of African origin.! 1. A spo- 
cies of Borcery, probably of African origin, practiced 
among the negroes of the West Indies. {W^ritten also 
obe and obeah.} IM Quincey. B. JSdwardi. 

2. A cliarin or fetich. [ IVejt Ifidies] ff. Bdwardt. 
Ob-imHirl-oate (5l>-Ym'bTT>ktt), o. [Pref. o6- + inu 
hricnteA (Bot.) Imbricated, with the overlapping ends 
directed downward. 

O'bit (BOiTt or Bb^t ; 277), n. [OF. obit, L. obifus, fr. 
obire to go ag^iiat, to go to meet, (sc. morteni) to die 
ob (see Ob-) -f- ire to go. Bee laiui.] 1. Death ; decease 
the date of one’s death. Wood. 

2. A funeral solemnity or office ; obsequies. 

3. A service for the soul of a deceas^ person on the 
anniversary of the day of his death. 

The emoluments and advantages from oblations, obiff. and 
other sources, increased in value. Milmon. 

Post obit [L. post obituni]. See Post-obit. 

II Ob'l-twr (Bb'I-t5r), adv. [L., on the way ; ob (see 
Ob-) -f* Her a going, a walk, way.] In passing ; inciden- 
tally ; by the way. 

H Obiter dictum (Law), an incidental and collateral opin- 
ion uttered by a Judge. Bee Dictum, 2 (a). 

0-blt'U-al (fS-blt'fi-al ; 135), o. [L. death. See 
Obit.] Of or pertaining to obits, or days when obits are 
celebrated ; as, ohitual days. Smart. 

O-blt'u-a-ri ly (-4 -rl-iy), adv. In the manner of on 
obituary. 

O-Wt'tB'B-rjr (-r]*), a. [See Obit.] Of or pertaining 
to the death of a person or persons ; as, an obituary no- 
tice ; obituary poetry. 

0-Wt'H-a-ry, n. / pi. Obituabibs (-riz). [Cf. F. obi- 
tuaire. See Obit.] 1. That which pertains to, or is 
called forth by, the obit or death of a person ; osp., an 
account of a deceased person ; a notice of the death of a 
person, accompanied by a biographical sketch. 

2. {Ji. C. Cn.) A list of the dead, or a register of annl- 
versaiw days when service is performed for the dead. 

Ob-jeot' (5b-jfikt'), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Objbcted ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Objecting.] [L. objectus. p. p. of objicere, 
obicere. to throw or put before, to oppose ; ob (see Ob-) 
-\-jaeere to throw : cf. F. ohjecter. See Jet a shooting 
forth.] 1. To set liefore or against ; to bring into oppo- 
sition ; to oppose. [06#.] 

Of le«8 account some knight thereto oftiect. 

Whoie loKH iK> great and harmful can not prove. Fairfax. 
Boine strong impediment or other iUelf. Jlookcr. 


2 . That which U, or nmy be, pNieiited in oppoiition ; 

an adverse reason or argument ; a reason for objecting ; 
obstacle ; impediment ; as, I hart no objecHon bo going ; 
unreasonable objectiont. “ ObjectiOM against every 
truth.” Tyndale. 

3. Cause of trouble ; sorrow. [Obs. or B."} 

lie romembera the obBction that lies in his bosom, and he 
sighs deeply. j^r. 2itplor. 

Syn. — Exception ; difficulty ; doubt; aeruple. 

Ob-jm/tton-n-blo (5b-j«k'8hiiti.&-b*l), a. Liable to ob- 
jection ; likely to be objected to or disapproved of ; offen- 
sive ; as, objectionable words. — 0b*lno%Ml-n-1lly, adv. 

OVtoOt'iSt (bb^jSkt-Ist), n. One who adheres to, or 
is skilled in, the objective philosophy. Ed. Rev. 


Ob-leo'tl-vatn (5b-j8k'tf-vEt), v. t. To objectify. 
(n>-jb0^tl'TA^tl0Il (-va'shfln), n. Converting into an 


let. V. otjeotif.} L Of 


object. 

Ob-jafFtlve (8b-J«k'trv), a. 
or pertaining to an object. 

2. (Meiaph.) Of or pertaining to an objeet ; contained 
In, or having the nature or position of, an object ; out- 
ward ; external ; extrinsic ; — an epithet applied to what- 
ever is exterior to the mind, or which is simply an object 
of thought or feeling, and opposed to subjective. 

In the Middle Ages, subject meant substance, and haa this 
sense in Dcacartes and Hpinozu : sometimes, also, in Reid. Sutn- 
itcuve js used by William of Occam to denote that winch exists 
independont of mind ; otgective, whst is formed by the mind. 
This shows what is meant by rcalitiu otjectiva in Descartes. 
Kant and richte have inverted the meanings. Suhiect, with 
them, is the mind which knows j that whicli is known i 


tubketirr, the varying conditions of 'the’ know lug mind V'o^i/ec- 
.. . . . constant nature of the thing known. 


the, that which ii 


Pallas to tlioir eyes 
The mm objected, and condensed the skies. 


Tope. 


2. To offer in opposition as a criminal charge or by 
way of accusation or reproach *, to adduce as an objection 
or adverse reason. 

He gave to 1dm to ofik'd lus heinous crime. Spenser. 

Others o'Ject the jiovcrty of the nation. Addison. 

The book . . . giveth liberty to tjtjrct any crime against such 
as are to be ordered. W/iitgJ't, 

Ob-Joot', v. i. To make opposition in words or argu- 


ment ; — usually followed by to. 


Sir T. More. 


Ob'teot (bb^Jekt), n. [L. objectus. Bco Object, v. f.] 

1. That which is put, or which may be regarded as 
put, in the way of some of the senses ; something visible 
or tangible ; os. he observed an object in the distance ; all 
the objects in sight ; lie touched a strange object in the 
dark. 

2. That which is set, or wliich may bo regarded as set, 
before the mind so as to bo apprehended or known ; that 
of which the mind by any of its activities takes cogni- 
zance, whether a thing external in space or a conception 
formed by the mind itself ; as, an object of knowledge, 
wonder, fear, thought, study, etc. 

Ofject iin term for that about which the knowing nubject i* 
conversant; what the schoolmen have styled the •‘materia 
circa quam.” .Vn- W. Hamilton. 

■< The o^)/fr r of their bitterest hatred. Macaulay. 

3. That by which the idiiid, or any of its activities, 
is directed i that on whicii the purposes are fixed as the 
end of action or effort ; that which is sought for ; end ; 
aim ; motive ; final cause. 


(VJectivr means that which belongs to, or proceeds from, the 
oDicot known, and not from the subject knowing, and thus de- 
notes what is real, in opposition to that which is ideal — what 
exists in nature, in contrast to what exists merely in the thought 
of the individual. Sir fr. llamiUon. 

Objective has come to mean that which has independent ex- 
Istouce or authority, apart from oiir exjicrience or thought, 
.w have adjective authority, that is, au- 

thority belonging to itself, and not draw'ii from anything in our 
nature. Caldcrwood (Fleming's Vttctwvlur-y). 

3. ( Gram.) Pertaining to, or designating, the case which 


follows a transitive verb or a preposition, being tlmt case 
in which the direct object of the verb is placed. Bee Ao- 
0D8ATIVB, n. 

(135^ Tlie objective case is frequently used without a 
governing word, esp. in designations of time or space, 
where a preposition, as at, in, on, etc., may be supplied. 

My troublous dream [on] this night doth make me sad. Shak. 

To write of victories (m or /or] next year, ljudihras. 

OMective fistb i Perspective), n line drawn on the geomet- 


.r 


beside its proper signinentiou, came to be abusively 
oiled to denote motive, end. final cause. 'ci.ia i.. j 


. , , , — This Innovtt- 

11 was probalily borrowed from the French. Sir IV. Hamilton. 
I.et our olject be, our country, our whole country, and noth- 
ing but our country. H. fVebster. 

4 . Sight; show; appearance; aspect. [Ofrj.] Shak. 

, He, advancing close 
Up to the lake, past all the rest, arose 
In glorious olject. Chapman. 

6. (Gram.) A word, phrase, or clause tow'ord which an 
action is directed, or is considered to be directed ; os, the 
object of a transitive verb. 

Object glass, the lens, or system of lenses, placed at 
the end of a telescope, microscope, etc,, which is toward 
the object. Its office is to form on image of the object, 
which is then viewed by the oyeidece. Called also ob- 
jective. must, of Mioroscopb. — Object lesson, a 
lesMn to which object teiiching is mode use of. — Object 
staff. (Leveling) Same as Lbvblxmo staff. — Object tMmb- 
Uff, a mrthod of instruction, in which illustratTve objects 
are employed, e^h new word or idea beiim accompanied 
by a roPfowntation of that which it signifies ; - u^ es- 
pecially in the kindergarten, for young children. 

0b*j00t' (5b-j5kt'), a. [L. objectus, p. p.] Opposed ; 

exposed. [06 j.] 

Ob>f^^ff-bla (-A-b’l), a. Such as can lie presented In 
opmsition ; that may^be put forward as an objection. fR 1 

OthldOfU ty (Sb-jeknlfl), v. t. [Object + -/y.] To 
cause to become an object ; to cause to assume the char- 
acter of an object ; to render objective. J. T). Morell. 

OHao^oa (bb-jSk'shSn), n. [L. ohjectio: cf. F. 
objection,] 1. The act of objecting ; as, to prevent 
Bgreement, or action, by objection. Johnson. 


the point or result to which ^le operations of an anuy are 
directed. By extension, the point or puimose to which 
anything, os a journey or an argument, is directed. 

Syn. — Objective, Subjective. Objective is applied to 
things exterior to the mind, and objcct.t of its attention ; 
subjective, to the operations of the mind itself. Hence, an 
objective motive is some outward thing awakening de- 
sire ; a subjective motive is some iutemal feeling or pro- 
iwnsity. Objective views are those governed by outward 
things: subjective views are produced or modified by in- 
ternal feeling. Sir Walter Scott’s poetry is chiefly ohjec- 
ttve ; that of Wordsworth is eminently subjective. 

In tlie philoKophy of mind, suljpctire denotes wlmt is to be 
referred to the tlmiking subject, the ego i objective what belongs 
to the object of thought, the non-ego. Sir ir. Hamilton. 

Ob-j0O'tlV6, n. 1. (Gram.) The objective case. 

2. An object glass. See under Object, n. 

3. Same as Objective point, under Objective, a. 
Ob-Jec'tive-ly, adv, in the manner or state of an ob- 
ject ; as, a determinate idea objectively hi the mind. 

Ob-JeC^tlTe'nMS, n. Objectivity. 

Ib there such a motion or ctjectiveness of external bodiea, 
which produceth light ? Sir M. Hale. 

Obioo-tlv'1-ty (Cb'jWc-tTv'I-ty'l, n. [Cf. F. objectivity.] 
The state, quality, or relation of being objective ; char- 
acter of the object or of the objective. 

The calm, the cheerfulness, the disinterested objectivity luire 
disappeared [in the life of the Greeks]. M. Arnold. 

Ob^lect-lM (5b'j5kt-iz), v. t. To make an object of ; to 
regard as an object ; to place In the position of an object. 

In the latter, as ohjectised by the former, arise the emotions 
and affections. Coleridge. 

OVleot-lBU, a. Having no object ; purposeless. 
Ob-Ject'or (»b-jSkt^r), n. [L., an accuser.] One 
who objects ; one who offers objections to a pro]>osition 
or measure. 

Ob-llb'WRya (5b-jTb'wSz), n. pi. See Chippewa yb. 
Ob-Jlc'l-ent (Sb-jIs'T-ent), n. [L. objleiens, p. pr. of 
objicere to object.] One who makes objection ; an ob- I 
jector. [Ji.J Cardinal Wiseman. 

OVla-ra'llon (5b/jft-rE'sh«n), n. [L, objurare to I 
bind by oath ; ob (sec Ob-) -{-Jurare to swear, fr. jus 
right.] A binding by oath. [R.] Abp. Bramhall. 

Ob-xu'|;ate (Sl^jfir'git), v. t. [imp. St p. p. Objur- 
gated (-ga-t8d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Objuroatino. j [L. ob- 
jurgatus, p. p. of objurgare to chide ; ob (see Ob-) 4- 
jurgnre to quarrel, scold, fr. jus right, court. 

See Jury.] To chide ; to reprove. 

O^nr-ira'tion (bb'jttr-gS'shttn), n. [L. objur- 
gatio : cf, F. objurgation.] The act of objurga- 
ting; reproof. 

the good lady was bestowing this objurgation 
on Mr. Ben Allen. Jjickens. 

With a itropg objurgation of the elbow in his ribs. 

Landor. 

Ob-Jlir'»«-to.ry(5b-j(ir'g4.t«.r3i),a. rL.objur- 
gatonus.} Designed to objurgate or chide ; cow- 
Uining or expressing reproof j culpatory. Bancroft. 

The irfuttrgatory question of the Pharisees. Foley, ^blan- 
Ob-llll'04-0-Uti(-lBn'8t.6.Wt).a. [Prof. 
lanceolate.] Lanceolate in the revetsed order, 


that iff narrowing toward the point of ittaobmant jmm 
than toward the apex. WOB. 

Oh>W (Sb-Wer bb'lit ; 277), e. tU oblaius, uiM 
as p. p. of ojjtfrre to bring forward, offer, dedioEto ; ob 
(see Oa-) -f- lotus borne, for flatus. Bee Tolxrati.] 

1. (Geom.) Flattened or depressed at the poles ; at*, 
the earth is an oMofe spheroid. 

2. Offered up; devoted; consecrated; dedicated: — 
used chiefly or only In the titles of Roman Catbolio or- 
ders. Bee Oblatb, n. 

Obtoto elllBsoid or nkstoU (Geom.h * solid generated 
by the revolution ox an ellipse about Its miner axis ; an 
oblatum. Bee Ellipsoid of revolution, under Slupsoid. 

Ob-laW. n. [From Oblati, o.] (Jt. C. Ch.) (n) One 
of an association of priests or religious women who have 
offered themselves to the service of tlie church. There 
are three such associations of priests, and one of women, 
called oblates. (b) One of the Oblati. 

Ob-Ute'iMM, n. Tlie quality or state of being oblate. 

II Ob-U'U (6b-lSai), n. pi. [LL., fr. L. oblatus. See 
Obiate.] (h. C. ch.) (o) Ohildren dedicated in their 
early years to the monastic state, (b) A class of persons, 
especuilly in the Middle Ages, who offered themselves 
and their property to a monastery. Addis ds Arnold. 

Ob-lA'tlOn (Bb-lS'shQn), n. [L. oUatio : of. F. obla- 
tion. Bee Oblate.] 1. The act of offering, or of mak- 
ing an offering. Locke. 

2. Anytliing offered or presented In worship or sacred 
service ; an offering ; a sacrifice. 

A peculiar . . . oblation given to Qod. Jer. Taylor. 

A pin was the usual oblation. Sir JV. Scott. 
Ti'cndeUnburg. j 3. A gift or contribution made to a church, as for 
the expenses of tlie euchorist, or for the support of tJie 
clergy and the poor. 

OD-lff^tjiOn-er (-?r), n. One who makes an offering as 
an act of worship or reverence. Ih'. H, More. 

jOb-lff^tnite (“trSt), V. i. [L. ohlntratus, p. p. of ohla- 
trace to bark against.] To bark or snarl, as a dog. [Of»j.] 
OVlff-tra^tlon (bbaE-trS'shlln), n. Tlie act of obln- 
trating ; a barking or snarling. Bp. If all. 

(I Ob-la'tlixn CSb-lS'tfim), n. ; pi. Oblata (-t&). [NL. 
See Oblate.] (Geom.) An oblate spheroid ; a figure de- 
scribed by the revolution of an olltpso about its minor 
axis. Cf. Oblonoum. 

Ob-lec'tate (5b-lSk'tat), v, t. [L. ohlectatus, p. p. of 
oblectare.] To delight ; to please greatly. [Ohs.] 
Obleo-ta'tioil (BlFlSk-tS'shttn), f». [L. oblectatio.] 

Tlie act of pleasing higlily ; the state of being greatly 

Felt ham. 

Oh^-ga-bls (bbqi-gi-b’l), a. Acknowledging, or 
complying with, obligation ; trustworthy. [It,] 

The* main difference between people seems to be, that one man 
can come under obligations on which you can rely, — is oltliaa- 
blc; and another is not. Fniersm, 

/ [imp. St p. p. Oblioatrd 

(•ga'ted) ; p. pr. & vb. n. OblioatinoJ [L. obligatus^ 
p. P. of obligate. Bee Oblige.] 1. To bring or place 
under obligation, moral or legal ; to hold by a constrain- 
ing motive. ” Obligated by a sense of duty.” Proudjit. 
That *8 your true plon — to obligate 
The prcHOnt ministers of state. Churchill. 

2. To bind or firmly hold to an not ; to compel ; to 
constrain ; to bind to any act of duty or courtesy by a 
formal pledge. 

That they may not incline or be obligated to any vile or Jowly 
occnptttlpus, landor, 

Ob^U-aa^tlon (-gS'shtiu), n. [F. obligation, L. obli- 
gatio. Bee Oblige.] 1. The act of obligating. 

2. That which ooligates or constrains; tlie binding 
power of a promise, contract, oath, or vow, or of law ; 
that which constitutes legal or moral duty. 

A tender conscience is a stronger oMiyation than a prison. Fuller. 

3. Any act by which a person becomes bound to do 
something to or for another, or to forbear something ; 
external duties imposed by law, promise, or contract, by 
the relations of society, or by courtesy, Idndness, etc. 

Every man has oblfgafione which belong to his station. Du- 
j extend beyond obligation, and direct the affections, desires, 
end intentions, as well as the actions. khetoeU. 

4. The state of being obligated or bound ; the state of 
being indebted for an act of favor or kindijfts s ; as, to 
place others under obligations to one. 

6. (Law) A bond with a condition annexed, and a 
penalty for nonfulfillment. In a larger sense) it is an 
acknowledgment of a duty to pay a certain sum or do a 
certain thing. 

Days of obUgatioa. Bee under Dat. 

Bee Obbuoato. 

OD^-ga-to-rl-ly (ai/lT-gS-tS-rt-iy), adv. In an obli- 
gatory manner ; by reason of obligation. Foxe, 

Obll-fa-to-rl-neM, n. Tlie quality or state of being 
obligatory. 

ObOl-ga-tO-^ (fiiyiT-gE-tfi-Hf ; 277), a. [L. obligato- 
rius : cf. F . obligatoire.] Binding in law or conscience ; 
imjj^sing duty or obligation ; requiring perforraanOe or 
forbearance of some act ; — often followed by on or 
upon ; as, obedience is obligatory on a soldier. 

As long as the law is obligatory, so long our obedience is due. 

_ Jer. Taylor. 

O-bUffO' (i-bllj' ; 277), v. t. [mp. A p. p, Oblicro 
(ft-blljd^ ; p. pr. & vb. n. Obliging (i-bli'jing).] [OF. 
ohHgier, F. obJiger, L. obligare; ob (see Ob^ -^iigare to 


bind. See Ligament, and cf. Obuqatx.] 1. To attach, 
as by a bond. [Obs.] 

He had obliged all the senators and magistrates firmly to Jiinw 

Jiaem. 

2. To oonatrain by physioal, moral, or legal force ; to 
put under obligation to do or forbear something. 

The obUging power of the law is neither founded in, por to 
DC measured by, the rewards and punishments annexed to a . . 

South. 

Religion o^iges men to the practice of thoie virtues which 
conduce to the preservation of our health. Tiltotetm. 

3. To bind by some favor rendered ; to place under a 
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OBUOEB 

44bt| bttie6vtodoaf«vorto; toploMot to mtiity; to 
ftoooDunodate* 

'piut man, by hit own atirenfth, to hoaTon would ooar, 

And would not be obatftd to CKm for mon. 

bnw*# Md tb* whola muoh 

I iball be more Miffed to you than I ean enprcee. 

J/ra. £, Montagu, 

WUrn^ (Sb^r.jS^), n. [F, Obliffi, p, p. of oM^. 
Boo Oblmb.] Tbo person to whom enother is bound, or 
the person to whom a bond is given. JilaokaUme. 

O'PUge'tnoilt (t-bllj/ment), n. Obligation, IB,} 

1 will not reriat, therefore, whatSTer it la, either of divine or 
human obligement, that you lay upon me. MUton. 

O-Wfor (t-hll'j8r), n. One who, or that which, 
oUiges. Sir H, Wotton, 

04dFgllia: (-iYoff), a. Putting under obligation : dis- 
posed to obUge or do terors ; hence, helpful ; oivU ; kind. 

Mona, fttroui haa many eurt^tiea and it veiy cbliginp ^ a 
atrauger who deairea the tight of them. Addieon. 

8yn.— Civil; oomplaiaant; courteous; kind. — Oau- 
OXMO, Kind, OoMpLaisAirr. One ia kind who desirea to 
see others happy ; one is complaismU who endeavors to 
make them so in social intercourse by attentions calcu- 
lated to please : one who ia obliffing performs some ac- 
tual service, or has the disposition to do so. 
-O-hli'giiijg-ly, odv. — O-bli'glng-neM, n. 

ObU'fOr [5b'll-g6r'), n. The person who binds him- 
self, or ^ves his bond to another. Blackttone. 

OD'li-tllia'tiO]| (Sb^lT-kwS^shtln), n. [L. obliguatio^ 
fr. obliguare to turn obliquely. See Obuqux.] X. The act 
of becoming oblique ; a turning to one aide ; obliquity ; 

as, the obliquation of the eyea. Sir T, Browne. 

2. Deviation from moral rectitude. [J?.] 

Ob-Uquo' (5b.l5k' or -lik'; 277), a, [P., fr. L. obli- 

qnua; ob (see On-) liquis oblique; cx. lioinus bent 
upward, Gr. \exptot slanting.] [Written also oblike.} 

1. Not erect or perpendicular ; neither parallel to, nor 
at right angles from, the base ; slanting ; Inclined. 

It has a direction oblique to Uiat of the former motion. Cheyne. 

2. Not straightforward; indirect; obscure; hence, 
disiugeuuous ; imderliaud ; perverse ; sinister. 

The love we bear our friends . . . 

Hath in it certain oblique ends. Drayton. 

This mode of oblique research, when a more direct <»ne is 
denied, we find to be the only one in our power. De ^i/inc<ry. 
Then would be dosed the restless, Mique eye. 

That looks for evil, like a treacherous spy. Wordm^orth. 

3. Not direct in descent ; not following the lino of 

father and son ; collateral. I 

Ills natural affection in a direct line was strong. In an oblique 
but weak. Baker. ' 

Oblique angle. Oblique ascension, etc. See under Ancle, 
Ascension, etc. — Oblique arch (Arch.), an arch whoso 
jambs are not at right augles with the face, and whoso 
intrados is in consequence askew. — Oblique bridge, a 
skew bridge. See under Bridob, n. — Oblique case ( Oram.), 
any case except the nominative. See Case, n, — Oblique 
olrole (Projection), a circle whoso plaue is oidique to tne 
axis of the primitive plane. — Oblique lire (Mil), a Hre the 
direction oi which is not perpendicular to the line fired 

at. — Oblique flank (Forf.), that part of the curtain whence 
the fire of the opposite bastion may be discovered. WiU 
helm. — Oblique leaf. {IJot.) (o) A leaf twisted or inclined 
from the normalposition. (h) A leaf hav- 
ing one half different from the other. — 

Obuque line (Geoin.), a line that, meeting 
or tending to meet another, inakos oh- Oblique Lines, 
lique angles with it. ~ Oblique motion 

{Mas. ), a kind of motion or progression in which one part as- 
cends or descends, 
while the other 
prolongs or rexmats 
the some tone, as in 
the accompanying 
example. ~ Oblique 
lUttscle (Anal.), a 
muscle acting in a 

^utr, A 



Oblique Motion (ifus.). 


direction oblique to the mesial plane of the body, or to 
the associated muscles ; ~ applied especially to two mus- 
cles of the eyeball. — ObLUiae narration. See Oblique 
ijpeech. — Oblique pleats (Dialing), planes which decline 
from the xenitn, or incline toward the horizon. — Oblique 
sailing (Naut.), the movement of a shin wheu she stuls 
upon some rhumb between the four cardinal points, mak- 
ing an oblique angle with the meridian. — Oblique speech 
(Khet.), speech which is quoted indirectly, or in a differ- 
ent person from that employed by the original speaker. 
— Oblique sphere (Astron, A Oeog.), the celestial or terres- 
trial sphere when its axis is oblique to the horizon of the 
place ; or as it appears to an observer at any point on the 
earth except the poles and the equator. — Oblique step 
{MUX a step in marching, by which the soldier, while ad- 
vanef j— j --- ... . 


— vwimm mjmvmu u* irow»ii n i»> iw \jinut, ueum.u »nyav«ui in 

which the coordinate axes are oblique to each other. 

Ob-liqna', n. {Geom.) An oblique line. 

01>-Uq1lO^ t'. i, linm. & p. p. Obliqued (-ISkt' or 
-likt') ; p. pr. & vb. n, Oxuquino.] 1. To deviate from 
a perpendicular line ; to move in an oblique direction. 

Projecting his person towards it in a line which obliqued from 
the bottom of his spine. Sir H'. Scott. 

8- {Mil.) To march in a direction oblique to the line 
of the column or platoon ; — formerly accomplished by 
oblique steps, now by direct steps, the men half-facing 
either to the right or left 

Ob4lQVO'-«B''8lod (-flQ'g’ld), a. Having oblique an- 
gles ; as, an oblique-anglM triangle. 

OlpUrae^y, iidv. In an oblique manner ; not directly ; 
indbraotiy, ^Truths o6ffqwc/p leveled.** Bp. Fell. 


Declining from tl>e noon of day. 

The tun obliquely shoots his burning ray. 


Pope. 


Hii discourse tends obliquely to the detracting from others. 

Addiaon. 

Ob-UOttfl^oaM, n. Quality or state of being oblique. 
Ob-Ufl'id-ty (ob-lTk'wT-t|^), n , ; pi. OauQUirnw (-tiz). 
PL. obli^titas: cf. F. obliquitS.} 1. The condition of 
Ming oblitme ; deviation from a right line ; deviation 
from parallelism or perpendicularity ; the amount of 
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•uoh delation ; divergence ; as, the obliquity of the eclip- 
tic to the equator. 

2, Deviaaon frena ordinary rules ; irregularity ; devia- 
tlou from moral rectitude. 

To disobey [Qod] . . . imports a moral obliquity. South. 
OVUte (Bb'llt), a. [L. oblitus, p. p. of oblinere to 
besmear.] Indistinct ; slurred over. [Of;#.] “ Obscure 
and oblito mentiom** Fuller. 

(Sb-lIt'Br.Xt), V. t. {imp. & p.p. Obut- 
BBATXD (-S^tfid) ; p. pr. & vb. rt. OaLrrxaATiNa.f [L. ob- 
literatus, p. p. of o6?tYerare to obliterate ; ob (see 0»-) -j- 
litera, liiiera, letter. See Lrrrxa.] 1. To erase or blot 
out ; to efface ; to render uudecipherable, as a writing. 

2, To wear out ; to remove or destroy utterly by any 
means ; to render imperceptible ; as, to obliterate ideas ; 
to obliterate the monuments of antiquity. 

The harsh and bitter feelings of this or that experience are 
Blow ly obliterated. iiiad;. 

Ob-Ut'er-atO (-At), a. {Zo‘6l.) Scarcely distinct ; — ap- 
plied to the markings of insects. 

Ob-Ut^er-a'tioil (-S'shttn), n. [L. obUteratio: cf. F. 
obliteration.'] The act of obliterating, or the state of 
being obliterated ; extinction. Sir M. Hale. 

Oh^llt*er-a-tlve (-llt'Sr-fl-tlv), a. Tending or serving 
to obliterate. 

Ob-Uv'l-OB (bb-lIv'T-tlu), n. [L. oblivio, akin to oh- 
/fvwoi to forget ; cf. OF. oblivion.] 1. The act of for- 
getting, or the state of being forgotten ; cessation of re- 
membrance ; forgetfulness. 

Second childishness and mere oblirion. Shot. 

Among our crimes oblivion may be set. Dryden. 
The origin of our city will be buried in eternal oblivion. 

H'. Irving. 

8. Official ignoring of offenses ; amnos^, or general 
pardon ; ns, an net of oblivion. Sir J. Davxet. 

Syn. — See FonoBTruLKBss. 

Ob-llT'l-OUa (“lis), a. [L. obliviosus: c.i. F. oblivieux.] 

1. Promoting oblivion ; causing forgetfulness. “The 

oblivious pool.^* Milton. 

She lay in deep, ablivioiu slumber. LongfcUoio. 
8. Evinchig oblivion ; forgetful. 

Tlirough ago both weak In body find nbliviou$. Zatimer. 

■ Ob-Uv^l-oua-ly, adv. ~ Ob-llvl-ous-nesa, n. Foxe. 
Ob-10C^*tor (ob-15k'fl[-t8r), n. [L. oblocutor, oblo- 
tmutor, fr. oblvqui, oblocutus, to s|)oak against ; ob (see 
Ob-) 4- loqui to speak. See Loquacious.] A disputer ; 
a gaiusayer. [O&j.] Bale. 

Oblonff (ShlSng ; 115), a. [L. ohlongus ; ob (see Ob-) 
-{-longus long: cf. F. oblong.] Having greater length 
tlian breadth, eap. when rectangular. 

Oblong, n. A rectangular figure longer than it is 
broad ; hence, any figure louger than it is broad. 

The best figure of a garden 1 esteem an oblony noon n descent. 

Sir ff'. Temple. 

II Ob^lon-gflla (Sbabn-ga'tfl), n. [NL.] {A not.) The 
medulla oblongata. B. G. Wilder. 

OVlon-ga'tal (-tol), a. {Anal.) Of or pertaining to 
the medulla oblongata ; medullar. 

ObTong-lah (5V/lSng-Tsh), a. Somewhat oblong. 
Ob'long-ly, (idv. In an oblong form. 

Oblong'XloaB, n. state or quality of Iming oblong. 
Ob^ong-o'vate (-5'vflt), a. Between oblong and 
ovate, but inclined to the latter. 

II Ob'lon^gnm (5b-15p'gfira), w. ; pi. Oblonoa (-gfl). 
[NL. See Odlono.I {Geom.) A prolate spheroid ; a flg- 
uro described by the revolution of an ellipse about its 
greater axis. Cf. Oblatum, and bco Ellipsoid o/ revolu- 
tion, under Ellipsoid. 

Ob-lO'QUl-OVB (Sb-lSncwT-Cis), a. Containing obloquy ; 
reproachful. [/L] Aaunton. 

Ob'lo-QUy (Qh'lo-kwjf), n. [L. obloquium, fr. oUoqui. 
See Oblocutor.] 1. Censorious speech ; defamatory lan- 
guage ; language that oasts contempt on mon or their ac- 
tions ; blame ; reprehension. 

Shall names that made yonr city the glory of the eorth be 
mentioned with obloquy and detraction ? Addtson. 

2. Cause of reproach ; disgrace. [06^.] Shah, 

Syn, — Reproach ; odium ; cmisnro ; contumely ; gain- 

saymg ; revifing ; calumny ; slander ; detraction. 

Ob'lUO-ta'tloll (bbahk-ta'shdn), n. [L. obluctatio, It. 
obluctari to struggle against.] A struggle against ; re- 
sistance; opposition. \0b.^.] F'otherhy. 

Ob^xnn-tM'OOnce (ob'mti-t^s'sens), n. [L. obmutes- 

cens, p. pr, of ohmute.ercre to herome dumb; ob (see 
Ob-) -f- muicscere to grow dumb, fr. mutvx dumb.] 1. A 
becoming dumb ; loss of epoccli. Sir T. Browne. 

2. A keeping silent or mute. Paley. 

0b-n0Z^l0U8 (Sb-nSk'shfis), a. [L. obnoxius ; ob (see 
Ob-) + nojrtw.t hurtful. See Noxious.] 1. Subject; lia- 
ble ; exposed ; answerable ; amenable ; — with to. 

T)ie writings of lawyers, which are tied and obnoxioue to their 
particular laws. Bacon. 

Esteeming it more honorable to live on the public than to be 
abnoxiout to any private piimc. Milton. 

OhttoTioHf, first or last, 

To bosest things. Milton. 

2. Liable to censure ; exposed to punishment ; repre- 

hensible ; blameworthy. “ The contrived and interested 
schemes of . . . obnoxious authors.** Bp. Fell. 

All arc tfbnorious, iind this faulty land. 

Like fainting Hester, does tieforeyou stand 
Watching your scepter. Waller. 

3. Offenaive ; odious ; hateful ; ns, an obnoxious states- 
man ; a minister obnoxious to the Whigs. Burke. 

— Ob-noz^ona-ly, adv. — Ob-noz^oua-neas, n. South. 

Ob-naHM-lata (lib-nu'hl-lit), v. t. [L. ohnubUntus, p. 
p. of obnubilore to obscure. See Ob-, and Nubilatb.] 
To cloud ; to obscure. [Obs.] Burton. — Ob-nu^bi-la*- 
lon (-U'shlin), n. [Ohs.] Beddoes. 

Oa»Od (5'boi or C'bo-fl), n. [It., fr. F. kouthois. See 
Hautboy.] {Mvs.) One of the higher wind instrnraents 
in the modem orchestra, yet of great antiquity, iiaviug a 
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penatratfatf pattoral quality of tone, somewhat like the 
clarinet in form, but more slender, and sounded by means 
of a double reed ; a hautboy. 



II Oboe d* aamre [It., lit., ol>oe of love], and II Oboe di ea^ 
ela [It., lit., oboe of the chase], are names of obsolete mwi- 
iflMtipns of the oboe, often found in the scores of Bath 
and Handel. 

(KbO-iat (^bfi-Tst), n. A perfonner on the oboe. 
OVo-la-ry (Bb*6-it-ri^), o. [Seo Obolus.] Possessing 
onW small coins ; Impoverished, [i?.] Lamb. 

Ob'Ola (Ob'S!), n. [Cf. F. obole. See Obolus.] 
(Old Pharm.) A weight of twelve grains; or, according 
to some, of ten grains, or half a scruple. [Written also 
obol.] 

Ob'O-Uia (5b'ft-liz), v. t. See Obklieb. 

Ob'O-lO (6b'6-15), n. [Of. Oboluk.] A copper coin, 
used in the Ionian Islands, about one cent In value. 

II Ob^o-loa (Sb'li-lllR), n. ; pi. Oboli (-11). [L., fr. Or. 
&/3oAdv.] (Gr. Antiq.) (nr) A small silver coin of Athens, 
the sixth port of a urachma, about throe cents In value. 
(() An ancient weiglit, the sixth part of a drachm. 

Ob'o-ma'irold (ob'fi-mS'goid), <i. [Pref. ob- -f ome- 
goid.] {Zovl.) Obversely oinegoid. 

Ob-</val (5b-5'vol), a. [Prof, ob- -f- oro/.] Obovato. 
Ob-o^ate (-vflt), a. [Pref. ob- -f- ovate.] {Bot.) In- 
versely ovate ; ovate with the narrow end 
dow'uward : as, an obovnie leaf. 

Ob-rep^tion (Db-rSp'shlln), n. [L. ohrep- 
tio, fr. (wrepere, obrrptum, to creep up to ; / 
ob (see On-) -f' repere to creep.] 1. The act I 
of creeping upon with secrecy or by sur- 
prise. [Obs.] Gild worth. 

2. (Scots Law) The obtaining gifts of es- 
cheat by fraud or surprise. Bell. 

Ob^rep-tl^tlons (Sb'rgp-tTsi/ns), a. [L. 
obreptitius. Bee Obbbttion.] Done or ob- 
tained by surprise ; with secrecy, or l)y con- 
cealment of the truth. [B.] Cofgrare. 

Ob'ro-aata (Sl/rd-gRth V. t. [L. obrogatvs, p. p. of 
obrogare to obrognte.1 To annul indirectly by enacting 
a new and contrary law, instead of by expressly abro- 
gating or repealing the old one. [fMj.j Bailey. 

II Ob*tok (Sb'rSk), n. [Russ. obrok\] (a) A rent. (X) 
A poll tax paid by t^asauts absent from their lord’s es- 
tate. [/?wma] Braude A: C. 

Ob-aoena' (ob-s5n'), a. [L. ohscenus, obsraeitus, ob- 
scoeims, ill looking, filthy, obscene : cf. F. obschie.] 

1. Offensive to chastity or modesty ; expressing or 
presenting to the mind or view something which dell- 
cacy, purity, and decency forbid to be eiiwsed ; impure ; 
as, obscene language ; obscene pictures. 

Words that were oucc cliastc, by frequent use grew obneene 
and uncleanly. /. if’tihi. 

2. Foul ; filthy ; disgusting. 

A girdle foul with grease bind* his obierne nttiro. Dryden, 

3. Inauspicious; ill-omened, [i?.] [A Latinism] 

At the cheerful light, 

Tlie groaning gliosta and birds obi»crne take flight. Dryden. 
Syn. — Impure ; immodest ; indecent; unchaste ; lewd. 
— Ob-aoan«ay, adv. ~ Ob-aoene'naaa, n. 

Ob-aoenl-ty (fib-egn'T-ty), n.;pt. Obscenities ( tTzh 
[L. ohsccniUis: cf. F. obschiit^.] That quality in words 
or things which presents what is offensive to ciiostity 
or pnrity of mind ; obscene or impure language or acts; 
moral impurity ; lewduess ; obsceneness ; as, the obscen- 
ity of a speocli, or a picture. 

Mr. Cowloy asterts plainly, Hint obscenity has no place in wit. 

Dryden. 

No pardon vile obtrrnity should flwd. J’oi>e. 

Ob-BOnr'aDt (51)-Bkur*^/nt), TJ. [L. ohseurans, p. pr. 
of obscurare to obscure.] One who obscures ; one who 
prevents pnlightcnment or hinders the progress of 
knowledge and wisdom. Coleridge. 

Ob-aonr'ant-lam (-Tz*m), n. [The system or the prin- 
ciples of the obscurants. C. Kingsley. 

Ob-aonr'ant-lat, n. Same as Obscurant. Ed. Bev. 
Ob^Bca-ra*tion (Sb'skfi-ra'shtln), n. [L. ohscuivtio : 
cf. F. obscuration. See Obscure, v. L] The act or oper- 
ation of obscuring ; the state of being obscured ; os, the 
obscuration of the moon in an eedipse. Sir J. Herschel. 

Ob-aonra' (hb-skurO, a. [Compar. Odscurkb (-er) ; 
superl. Obscurest.] [L. nb-wurns, orig., covered ; ob 
(see Ob-) -f a root probably meaning, to cover ; cf, L. 
scutum shield, Skr. sku to cover : cf. F. obseur. Cf. Bky.] 

1. Covered over, shaded, or darkened ; deetitute of 
liglit ; Imperfectly illuminaU>(l ; dusky ; dim. 

His lamp shall be put out in Meure darknesa. Prov. xx. 20. 

2. Of or pertaining to darkness or night ; inconspicu- 
ous to the Bight ; indistinctly seen ; liiddeii ; retired ; re- 
mote from obiwsrvatlon ; unnoticed. 

The oberure bird 

Clamored the livelong night, Shak. 

Tb© tBacure comer* of the earth. Sir .7, Jktviet. 
8. Not noticeable ; humble ; mean. ** O base and ob- 
scure vulmr.** Shak. “ An oftsewre person.’* At/erbury. 

4. Not easily understood ; not clear or legible ; ab- 
struse or blind ; as, an obscure passage or inscription. 

6. Not clear, full, or distinct ; clouded ; Imperfect ; as, 
an obscure view of remote objects. 

Obsoars rays (Opt.), those rays which are not luminous 
or visible, and whloii in the spectrum are l)eyond the 
limits of the visible portion. 

Syn.— Dark ; dim ; darksome ; dusky ; shadowy ; misty ; 
abstruse; intricate ; difficult; mystonous ; retired ; unno- 
ticed ; unknown ; humble ; mean ; indistinct. 

Ob-SOtUNF, V. t. [imp, & p. p. Obscured (-rkurd') ; 
p, pr. A t'ft. n. Obscuriko.] [L, obscurare, fr. obs^- 
rus : cf. OF. obscurer. See Obscure, u.] To render 
obscure ; to darken ; to make dim ; to keep in the dark ; 
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to hide ; to make lese visible, intelligible, legible, glori< 
one, beautiful, or illustrious. 

They are all couched in a pit hard by Herne’s oak, with 
ecwWlighU. « 

Why, *t is an office of discovery, love, 

Ana I should be obscured. Shak. 

There is scarce any duty wliich has been so obscured by the 
writings of learned men 08 this. nuke. 

And secst not sin obscure* thy godlike frame ? Dryden. 

Ob-ionrt' (5b-skur0, V To conceal one’s self ; to 
hide ; to keep dark. 

lluw ! there 's bad news. 

I inuet obscure, and hear it. .Beau. 4r 

OthMOnn', n. Obscurity. [O&j;.] Milton. 

Ob'-toniody, odv. lu an ob^itro manner. Milton. 

Ob-aonra^lllbnt (>mdut). n. Tho act of obscuring, or 
the state of being ooscurea ; obscuration. Pom fret. 

Ob-BCara'nSM, n. Obscurity. Bp. Hall. 

Ob-aonr'ar (5b-skur'8r), n. One who, or that which, 
obscures. 

Ob-BOa'rl-ty (bb-skS'rT-tJ^), n. [L. obscuritas: cf. F. 
obscuritS.'X The quality or state of being ol)scure ; dark- 
ness ; privacy ; inoonspicuouaness ; unintelligibleuoss ; 
uncertiunty. 

You are not for obscurity designed. JOryden. 

They were now brougld forth from obscurity, to be contem- 
plated by artists with admiration and despair. Macaulay. 

S jn. — Darkness ; dimness ; gloom. See DojiKinESS. 

Ob'ie-crate (5h'fii-krat), r. f. limp. & p. p. Obse- 
omATKD (-kri^tSd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Obsbcbatino.] [L. 
obsecraius^ p. p. of obsecrare, prop., to ask on religious 
grounds ; oh (see Ob-) -{- stu'rare to declare as sacred, 
from sacer sacred.] To beseech ; to supplicate ; to im- 
plore. [i2.] Cockeram. 

Ob^se-cra'tion (-kri'slilln), n. [L. ohsecratio : cf. F. 
obsicrdiiori.^ 1. The act of obsecrating or imploring ; as, 
the obsecration.^ of the Litany, being those clauses begin- 
ning with “ By.” Bp. Slilliiiffjleet, Shipley. 

2. {Jthet.) A figure of speech in which the orator im- 
plores the assistance of God or man. 
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obaequi; ob (see Ob-) -j- aequi. See Bbqubncb.I Obedi- 
ent ; submisidve ; obsequious. lObs.'] Fotherhy. 

Ob-M'QUl-enoaC-sS'kwT-rnN), 71. Obsequiousness, [i^.] 

OVld-ilUlM (Sb's^-kwTzl. n. pi. Bee Obsbqvy. 

Ob’M'qnl-OlUI (Sb-sB'kwi-lis), a. [L. obsequiosua, fr. 
ohsequium compliance, fr. obaequi: cf. F. oba^quieux. 
See Obsequbnt, and cf. Obsequy.] 1. Promptly obedi- 
ent, or submissive, to the will of another ; compliant ; 
yielding to the desires of another ; devoted. [06 j.] 

Ills servants weeping, 

Obsequious to his orders, bear him hither. Addison. 

2. Servilely or meanly attentive : compliant to excess ; 
cringing ; fawning ; os, obsequious flatterer, parasite. 

There lies over In “ obsequious " at the present the sense of an 
observance which is overdone, of an unmanly readiness to fall 
in with the will of another. Trench. 

3. [See Obsequy.] Of or pertaining to obsequies; 

funereal. [JB.] “ To do sorrow.” Shak. 

8yn. — Compliant ; obedient ; servile. Bee Tibldiko. 

Ob-BO^qnl-OlU-l^, adv. l. in an obsequious manner ; 
compliantly ; fawningly. Dryden. 

2. In a manner appropriate to obsequies. [0&«.] 

Whilst I awhile ohsequioudy lament 

The untimely fall of virtuous Lancaster. Shak. 

Ob-SO^qUl-OlUl'IieM, n. The quality or state of being 
obsequious. South. 

Ob^lO'quy (5b's®-kw5r), n. ; pi. Obsequies (-kwlz). 
[L. obsequiac, pi., funeral rites, fr. obsequi: cf. F. ob- 
a^ques. See Obsequent, and cf. Obsequious.] 1. The 
last duty or service to a imrson, rendered after nls de.atlj ; 
hence, a rite or ceremony pertaining to burial ; — now 
used only in the plural. Spenaer. 

1 will . . . fetch him hence, and solemnly attend. 

With silent ohsrquy and fiiiR-ral train. Milton. 

I will myself 

He the chief mourner a‘t his obsequies. Dryden, 

The funeral otisequies were decently and privately performed 
by his family. J. /*. Mahapy. 

2. Obsequiousness. [0^.7.] B. Jonaon. 

0lHI0rv'a-1)l0 (5b-zSrv'ii-b’l), a. [L. obaervnhilia : cf. 
F. obaervnhle.'] Worthy or capable of b<dng observed; 
discernible ; noticeable ; remarkable. Sir T. Browne. 

The difference is sufficiently observable. Southey. 

— Ob-f •nr^a-ble-neu, n. — Ob-ierv'a<l>ly, adv. 

Ob-aerr'anoe (-ans), n. [F. observance^ L. ohservan- 
tia. See OBSHBVAirr.] 1. The act or practice of observ- 
ing or noticing with attention ; a heeding or keeping with 
care ; performance ; — usually with a sense of strictness 
and flaellty ; as, the observance of the Sabbatli is general ; 
the strict obsen'ance of duties. 

It is a custom 

More honored In the breach than the observance. Shak. 

2. An act, ceremony, or rite, as of worship or respect ; 
especially, a customary act or service of attention ; a 
form ; a practice ; a rite ; a custom. 

At dances 

These young folk kept their observances. Chaucer. 

Use all the obsorrance of civility. Shak. 

Some represent to themselves the whole of religion os consist- 
ing in a few easy observances. Jioyers. 

O I tlmt wasted time to tend upon her, 

To compass her with sweet obserfances,^ Tennyson. 

3. Ber\’Ile attention ; sycophancy. [Ohs.] 

Ralads and flcsli, such as their haste could get, 

Served with i^serrauf'c. Chapman. 

This is not atheism, 

But court obst rvnucc. Beau, tc Ft. 

8yn. — Observance, Observation. These words are 
discriminated by the two distinct senses of observe. To 
observe means (1) to keep strictly ; as, to obsetwe a fast 
day, and hence, observance denotes the keeping or heed- 
ing with strictness ; (2) to consider attentively, or to re- 
mark; and hence, ob.scrrnfion denotes eitlior the act of 
observing, or some remark made as the resttlt thereof. 


We do not say the observation of Sunday, though the 
word was formerly so used. The Pharisees were curious 
in external obaervancea; the astronomers are curious in 
celestial obsemationa. 

Love rigid honesty. 

And strict obsenxMce of impartial laws. Boscommon. 

Ob-llirY'aii-cy (8b-*8rvfan-Bj^), n. Observance. TOfts.] 
11 Ob^ser-Yan'diim (5b^s8r-vanM1im), n. ; pi. Obsbb- 
VANPA (-dA). [L.] A thing to be observed. Swift. 

Ob-lWT'ant (flb-xerv'ant), a. [L. observant, -antis, 
p. pr. ot obaervare: cf. F. observant. Bee Obsbbve.] 

1. Taking notice ; viewing or noticing attentively ; 
watchful ; attentive ; as, on observant spectator ; observ- 
ant habits. 

Wandering from clime to clime ohservanl stray’d. Pope, 

2. Submissively attentive ; obediently watchful ; re- 
gardful; mindful; obedient (to); — with oj ; as, to be 
observant of rules. 

We arc tcjld how observant Alexander wai of his master Aris- 
totle. Sir K. Digby. 

Ob-Bonr'ant, n. 1. One who observes forms and 
rules. [Oftjf.] Hooker. 

2- A sycophantic servant. [06s.] 

Silly ducking observants. 

That stretch their duties nicely. Shak. 

3. {R. C. Ch.) An Observantine. 

Ob^Mr-yon'tino (db/zSr-van'tln), n. [Fr. obaervnn- 

tin.} (R. C. Ch.) One of a branch of the Order of Fran- 
ciscans, who profess to adhere more strictly than the 
Conventuals to the intention of the founder, especially 

1 to poverty ; — called also Observants. 

Ob-senr'Allt-ly, adv. In an observant manner. 

OI^BCr-va^tlon (Sb/zSr-va'shlln), n. [L. observatio: 
cf. F. obsenHition.'] 1. The act or the faculty of observ- 
ing or taking notice ; the act of seeing, or of fixing the 
mind upon, anything. 

My observodon, which very Bcldom lies. Shak. 

2. The result of an act, or of acts, of observing ; view ; 
reflection ; conclusion ; judgment. 

In insttera of human prudence, we shall find the greatest ad- 
vantage in making wi«c observations on our conduct. J, H afts. 

3. Hence : An expression of an opinion or judgment 

upon what one has observed ; a remark. ” That 's a fool- 
ish observation.*^ Shak. 

To observations which ourselves we make 

Wc grow more partial for the observer’s sake. Pope. 

4. Performance of what is prescribed ; adherence in 
practice ; observance. [06 a.] 

We arc to procure dispensation or leave to omit the observa- 
tion of it in such circumstances. Jer, Taylor. 

5. (Science) (a) The act of recognizing and noting 
some fact or occurrence in nature, as an aurora, a corona, 
or the structure of an animal. (6) Specifically, the act 
of measuring, with suitable instruments, some magni- 
tude, as the time of an occultatiou, with a clock ; the 
right ascension of a star, with a transit instrument and 
clock ; the sun’s altitude, or the distance of tho moon 
from a star, with a sextant; the tem|>erature, with a 
thermometer, etc. (<•) The information so acquired. 

When a phenomenon is scrutinized as it occurs In 
nature, the act fa termed an oh.servation. When the con- 
ditions under which the nhonomonon occurs arc artificial, 
or arranged beforehand by the observer, the process is 
called an exjyeriment. Experiment includes observation. 

To take on observation (Naut.), to ascertain the altitude 
of a heavenly body, with a view to fixing a vessel’s posi- 
tion at sea. 

8yn. — Observance ; notice; attention: remark; com- 
ment ; note. See Observance. 

Ob'Mr-va'tion-al (-al), «. Of or pertaining to obser- 
vation ; consisting of, or containing, observations. 

Chalmers. 

0b-aerv'a-tlV6 ( 8b-zerv'&-tTv), a. Observing ; watchful. 

O^aor-ya^tor (ob'zSr-vS'tSr), n. [L.] 1. One who 
observes or takes notice. [06s.] Sir M. Hale. 

2. One who makes a remark. [06s.] Dryden. 

Ob-a«rv'a-to-xy (Sb-zSrv'A-ti-ryh n.; pi. Observato- 
ries (-rlz). [Cf. F. ob.rervatoire.'] 1. A place or building 
for making observations on the heavenly bodies. 

The new obsert'atory in Greenwich Park. Evelyn. 

2. A building fitted with instruments for making sys- 
tematio observations ot any particular class or series of 
natural phenomena. 

3. A place, as an elevated chamber, from which a view 
m^ l>e observed or commanded. 

4. (Mil.) A lookout on a flank of a battery whence an 
officer can note the range and effect of the fire. Farrow. 

Ob-Berve^ (8b-zSrv'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Observed 
(- zSrvd') ; p. pr. & rb. n. OBSBRVlNa.] [L. obserrmre, ob- 
servatum ; ob (see Ob-) -f-sc7r«rr to save, preserve, keep, 
hoed, observe : cf. F. observer. Bee Serve.] L To take 
notice of by appropriate conduct ; to conform one’s ac- 
tion or practice to ; to keep ; to heed ; to obey ; to com- 
ply with ; 08 , to observe rules or commands ; to observe 
civility. 

y e fihall observe the feast of unleavened bread. Ex. xii. 17. 
lie woldo no such cursedness observe. Chaucer. 
M ust 1 budge ? Must I observe you ? Shak. 

With Bolemn purpose to observe 
Iram jtobly Ills sovereign will. Milton. 

2. To be on the watch respecting ; to pay attention to ; 
to notice with care ; to see ; to perceive ; to discover ; as, 
to observe an eclipse ; to observe the color or fashion of 
a dress ; to obsenw the movements of an army. 

3. To express as what has been noticed ; to utter u a 
remark ; to say in a casual or incidental way ; to remark. 

Ob-Barve^ V. i. l. To take notice; to give attention 
to what one sees or hears to attend. 

2. To make a remark ; to comment ; — generally with 
on or upon. 

1 have barely quoted . . . without observing upon it. Pope. 

Syn. — To remark. See Remark. 

Ob-Benr'ar (-8r), n. 1. One who observes, or pays 
attention to, anything; especially, one engaged in, or 
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trained to habits of, close and exact obeerratioD | ai, ia 
astronomloal obterver- 

The observed of ell observers. Skaik, 

Careful observers may foretell the hour, 

By sure prognoetio, when to dread a shower. 

2. One who keeps any law, custom, regulation, rite, 

etc. ; one who ooniorms to anything in praotloe. ” Dili- 
gent observers of old customs.^’ Spejmr, 

These . . . hearkened unto observers of timet. Dent, xvili. 14. 

3. One who fulfills or performs; as, an observer ot 
his promises. 

4. A sycophantic follower. [06a.] Beau, de FI. 

Ob-aaiT'ar-alilp (Sb-zirv/gr-shtp), n. Tho office or 

work of an observer. 

Ob-aerv^lng, a. Giving particular attention ; habit- 
ually attentive to what passes ; as, an observing person ; 
an observing mind. — Ob^rv'lllg-ly , adv. 

Ob-aeaa' (5b-s6s'), v. t. [L. obsrssus, p. p. of obsidere 
to besiege ; oh (see Ob-) -j- sedere to sit.] To besiege ; 
to beset. [06a.] Sir T. Elyot. 

Ob-aaa'aioil (ob-aSsh^n). n. [L. ohsessio : cf. F. ob- 
session.] 1. The act of besieging. [06a.] Johnson. 

2. Tho state of being besieged ; — used specifically of 
a person beset by a spirit from without, Tylor. 

Whether by obsession or pomension, I 
will not determine. Bu?’ion. 

Ob'Bidl<ail (5b-sTd^-an), n. [L. 

Obsidianus lapis, so nameti, a<!Cord- 
ing to Pliny, after one Ohsidius, who 
discovered it in Ethiopia : cf. F. ob- 
sidiane, obsidienne. The later edi- 
tions of Pliny read Obsianus lapis, 
and Obsius, instead of Obsidianus 
lapis, and Obsidius.] (Min.) A kind 
of glass produced by volcanoes. It 
Is usually of a black color, and 
opaque, except In thin splinters. 

In a thin section it often exhibits a fluidal stnio- 
tnro, marked by tho arrangement of microlites in tho 
linos of the flow of the molten mass. 

Ob-ald^l'O-nal (-6-nal), a. [L. ohsidionalis, from o6- 
sidio a siege, obsidere to besiege : cf, F. obsidional. Bee 
Obsess.] Of or pertaining to a siege. 

Obildlonal crown (A’om. Antiq.),a crown bestowed upon 
a general who raised the siege of a beleaguered place, or 
upon one who held out against a siege. 

Ob-Big^U-la'tloIl (5b-8Tj0ri-15'alilSn), n. [L. ob (see 
Od-) 4- sigiltnm a seal.] A scaling up. [Obs.] Maunder. 

OD-aign' (8b-Bln'), V. t. [See Obsignate.] To seal ; 
to confirm, as by a seal or stamp. [06a.] Bradford. 

Ob-alg'nate (Rb-sTg'nat), v. t. [L. ohsignatus, p. p. 
of ohsignare to seal. Bee Ob-, and Sion.] To seal ; to 
ratify. [06a.] Barrow. 

OValg-na^tlon (Sb'sTg-nS'shlln), n. [L. ohsignatio.] 
Tlio act of sealing or ratifying ; the state of being sealed 
or confirmed ; confirmation, as by tho Holy Spirit. 

The spirit of manifestation will but upbraid you in tluj shame 

nd horror of a sad eternity, if you have not fh 
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he ppirit of ^rig- 
Jer, Taylor. 


Ob-alg^na-to-ry (8b-slg'n4-t6-ry), a. Ratifying ; con- 
firming by scaling. I 06.7.] Samuel Ward (1C43). 

Ob^BO-loaoe^ (bb'so-lSs'l, t*. i. [L. ohsole.were. Bee Ob- 
bolbsoent.] To become oosolescent. [A*.] Fitted. Hall. 

Ob^BO-lea'cenoa (-Ifis'sens), n. [Bee Obsolescent.] 
The state of becoming obsolete. 

OVao-lea'oent (-sent), a. [L. ohsolescens, -entia, p. 
pr. of obsolescere, to wear out gradually, to fall into dis- 
use ; ob (see Ob-) 4- aolere to use, Ito wont.] Going out 
of use ; Incoming obsolete ; passing into desuetude. 

Ob'ao-lete (bb'sft-let), a. [L. obsoletus, p. p. of obso- 
lescere. See Obsolescent.] X 2fo longer in use ; gone 
into disuse ; disused ; neglected ; as, an obsolete word ; 
an obsolete statute ; — applied chiefly to words, writings, 
or observances. 

2. (Biol.) Not ve^ distinct; obscure; rudimental; 
imperfectly developed ; abortive. 

Syn. — Ancient : antiquated : old-fashioned ; antique ; 
old ; disused ; neglected. Bee Ancient. 

Ob'BO-lete, v. i. To become obsolete ; to go out of 
use. [A.] Fitted. Hull. 

OVao-lete-ly, adv. In an obsolete manner. 

0b'BO*l6te-liaaB, n. 1. The state of being obsolete, 
or no longer used ; a state of desuetude. 

2. (Biol.) Indistinctness : want of development. 

Ob^BO-let-Sam (-16t-Tz’m), n. A disused word or 
phrase ; an archaism. Fitted. Hall, 

Ob'BtB'Ole (Sb'stA-k’l), n. [F., fr. L. obstuculum, fr. 
obstare to stand before or aMlnst,to withstand, oppose ; 
o6 (see Ob-) - f- to “tand. Bee Stand.] That which 
stands in the way, or opposes ; anytliing that hinders 
progress ; a hindrance ; an obstruction, physical or moral. 

If all obstacles were out awav. 

And that my path were even to the crown, Shak. 

8yn. — Impediment: obstruction; hindrance; diffi- 
culty. Bee Impediment, and Obstruction. 

Ol^Stan-oy (Sb'stan-sj^), n. [L. 
obstantia, fr. obstans, p. pr. of ob- 
.dare. Bee Obstacle.] Opposition ; 
impediment ; obstruction. [Obs.] 

B. Jonaon. 

Ob-itet'rio (Sb-stSt'rYk), I a. [L. 

Ob-*tet'rto-al (rl-kGl), / obste- 
trioius, fr. obstetrix, -icis, a mld- 
wlf^ fr. obstare to stand before : 
cf. F. obstStrigue. See Obstacle.] 

Of or pertaining to midwifery, or 
tho delivery of women in childbed ; 
as, the obstetric art. 

Obstetrical toad (Zoof.), a European 
toad of the genus Alytc.^t, espeoially O^tcWcal Jojd 
A. obstetricans. The eggs are laid S-STmJ??} f 
in a string which the male winds Male, carrying eggs, 
around his legs, and carries about until the young are 
hatched. 
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Ob«MM-Mto (Bb-««t'rI.kR), v. <. [t. obmriea- 

p. p. of ohtMricare^ fr. tibHetrix.^ To perform the 
offloe of midwife. [Obs.] “ Nature aoea oMe/ricaU.'* 

Mvelyn, 

0lHrt0t^-Cat6y V, t. To aaaiit as a midwife. 

B. Waierhoute, 

Ob-stet^ri>oa^tl0ll n. The act of aaslating 

aa a midwife ; d^very. j Bp^ Hall. 

OIr'SM'tll'ollUl (Stysti-trTah'an), n. One skilled in 
obstetrics; an acoouoheur. 

Ob^ste-tri^oioiui (-trleh'Qfl), «. [Bee OBsiwraic.] 
Serving to assist childbirth ; obstetric ; hencoi facilita- 
ting any brlngizig forth or deliveranoe. lObM."] 

Yet ia all human teaching but maleutiesl. or cMetricioM. 

Citdworth. 

Ob-Btet'llM (5b-8tgt'rTks), n. [Of. F, ob*Utrique. 
See Obststbio.] The science of midwifery; tiie art of 
assisting women in parturition, or in the troubles incident 
to chil^lrth. 

OlHItdt^-cy (-rl-sV), n. Obstetrics. [JR.] DunglUon. 

Ob'Stl'Iia-oyCBb'Btl-uk-sj^), n. [See Obbtikati. j 1. A 
fixedness in will, opinion, or resolution that can not be 
sliaken at all, or only with great difficulty ; firm and 
usually unreasonable adherence to an opinion, purpose, 
or system ; unyielding disposition ; stubbornness ; j^rti- 
nacity ; persistency ; contumacy. 

You do not well in ohntinacy 
To cavil in the courie of thi^ contract. Shak. 

To ihelter their ignorance, or ohttinacy, under the obscurity 
of their terniH. Locke. 

2. The quality or state of being difficult to remedy, 
relieve, or subdue ; as, the ohttinacy of a disease or evil. 

Ryn. — Pertinacity ; firmness ; resoluteness ; inflexi- 
bility ; persistency ; stubbornness ; perverseness ; contu- 
macy. — Obstinacy. Pertinacity. Pertinacity denotes 
great firmness in holding to a thing, aim, etc. Obstinacy 
fa great firmness in holding out against persuasion, at- 
ta<nc, etc. The former consists In adherence, the latter 
in reaiatanoo. An opinion is advocated with pertinacity 
or defended with ob.ttinacy. Pertinacity is often used in 
a good sense ; obstinacy generally in a bad one. In this 
reply was included a very gross mistake, and if with per - 
tinacity maintained, a capital error.” Sir T. Browne. 

Every degree of obstinacy in youth is one step to rebel- 
lion.” South. 

Ob'Stl-nate (-nSt), a. [L. obstinatus, p. p. of obsti- 
nnre, to set about a thing with firmness, to persist in ; 
ob (see Ob-) -f- a word from the root of stare to stand. 
Bee Stand, and cf. Dbstinb.] L Pertinaciously adhering 
to an opinion, purpose, or course ; persistent ; not yield- 
ing to reason, arguments, or other means ; stubborn ; per- 
tinacious ; — usually implying unreasonableness. 

I have known great cures done by obstinate resolution* of 
drinking no M'ine. Mir W. J'ewpU. 

No asi BO meek, no ass so obstinate. Pojte. 

' TIiobc obstinate quustioniugB 

Of Bense and outward thinjjs. Wordsivorih. 

2. Not yielding ; not easily subdued or removed ; as, 
obstinate fever ; obstinate obstructions. 

Syn, — Stubborn ; inflexible; immovable; firm ; per- 
tinacious ; persistent ; headstrong : opinionated ; unyield- 
ing ; refractory ; contumacious. See Stubborn. 

— Ob'Btl-natO'ly. adv. — Ob^sti-nate-nMNi, n. 

Ob^atl-na'tion (-nS'shtin), n. [L. obstinatio,'] Obsti- 
nacy ; stubbornness. \_Obs.^ Jer. Taylor. 

Ob^atl-pa'tion (-pS^shfin), n. [L. obstipalio a close 
pressure ; ob (see Ob-) + ttipare to press.] 1. The act 
of stopping up, as a passage, \_Obs.1 Bailey. 

2. (Mea.) Extreme ooustipation. [06 j.] Hooper. 

Ob-atrOXEar-OUS (Bb-strSi/Sr-lls), a. [L. obstrepei'tis, 
from obstrepero to make a noise at; ob (see Ob-) + 
strepere to make a noise.] Attended by, or making, a 
loud and tumultuous noise ; clamorous ; noisy ; vocifer- 
ous. The obstreperous city. Wordsworth. ** Obstrep- 
erouj approbation.” Addison. 

Beating the air with their obstreperous beaks, S. JoTtson. 

Ob-strap'or-ona-ly, adv. — Ob-str^'er-ons-neaB, n. 

Ob-atriortioil (bb-strlk'shftn), n. [L. obstringere, ob- 
sirictum, to bind to or about.] The state of bolii^ con- 
strained, bound, or obliged ; that which constrains or 
obliges ; obligation ; bona. [/?.] Milton. 

0D-8trlng^ (Sb-strlnj'), v. t. [See Obstriotton.] To 
constrain ; to put under obligation. [iJ.] Bp. Oarainer. 

Ob-atruot^ (Sb-strOkt'), V. t. [imp, & p. p. Obstruct- 
BD; p. pr. & vb. n. Obstkuctino.] [L. obstrvctus, p. p. 
of obstruere to build up before or against, to obstruct ; 
ob (see Ob-) -)- ^iTuere to pile up. See Structurb.] 

1. To block up ; to stop up or close, as a way or pas- 
sage ; to place an obstacle in, or fill with obstacles or 
impediments that prevent or liinder passing ; as, to ob- 
struct a street ; to obstruct the channels of the body. 

*T is ho the obstructed paths of sound shall clear. Pope. 

2. To be, or come, in the way of ; to hinder from pass- 
ing ; to stop ; to impede ; to retard ; as, the bar in the 
harbor obstructs the passage of ships; clouds obstruct 
the light of the sun : unwiM rules obstruct legislation. 

Th’ Impatienoe of obstructed love.” Johnson. 

8yn. — To bar ; barricade ; atop ; arrest ; check ; Inter- 
rupt ; clog ; choke ; impede ; retard ; embarrass ; oppose. 

0b*8tni0Ver (*8r}, n. One who obstructs or hinders. 

Ob*atniO%<in (ob-strlik'ahtln), n. [L. obstructio.^ 

1. The act of obstructing, or state of being obstructed. 

2. That which obstructs or impedes ; an obstacle ; an 
Impediment ; a hindrance. 

A popular assembly free from obstructions. Swift. 

3. The condition of having the natural powers ob- 
structed in their usual course, the arrest of the vital 
functions; death. [Poc/ic] 

To die, and go we know act where, 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot. Shak. 

Ryn. — Obstacle ; bar ; barrier ; impediment : clog ; 
check ; hindrance. — Obstbuctiok, Obbtaolb. The dlf- 


way ; an ohslructum is something put In the way. Ob- 
stacle implies more flxedueas ana Is the stronger word. 
W e remove obstructions ; we surmount ohslucles. 

DuMrity in agt* teem* a greater tu an iuluiiate friend- 
ship than inequality of fortune. ColUttr. 

The king expected to meet with all the obstructions and diffl- 
CuUies his enraged enemies could lay in his way. Clarendon. 

Ob-atmolloil-iaill (db-strttk'shfin-Tx’m), n. Tlie act 
or the policy of obstructing prt^ess. Lona. Lit. World. 

Ob-atnicEtloti-lst, n. one who hinders progress ; one 
who obstructs business, as in a legislative body. — a. Of 
or pertaining to obstructionists. [Beceni] 

Ob-atniot'ive (Bb-struk^tv), a. [Cf. F. obstruetif.'] 
Tending to obstruct ; presenting obstacles ; hindering ; 
causing impediment. — Ob-BtruotUVB-ly, adv. 
0b-Stni0t'lV6, n. An obstructive person or thing. 
OVatra-ont (Bb'strii-cnt), a. [L, ohstruensy p. pr. of 
obstruere. See Obstruct.] Causing obstruction ; block- 
ing up ; hindering ; as, an obstruent medicine, Johnson. 

Ob^aUn-ailt, n. Anything that obstructs or closes a 
passage; esp., that which obstructs natural passages in 
the bo<ly ; as, a medicine wliich acts os an obstruent. 

Ob-atn^pe-iac^tion (Bli-stu'pS-fSk'shfin), n. [L. obstu- 
pefacere to atupaiv. 2 Bee Btupkt action. [Ofc^.] Howell. 
Ob-atn^pa-lao^avo (-tTv), a. Stuiiefactive. [06.».] 
Ob-atn^pa-fy (Bb-stu'pft-fl), t*. t. [Cf. L. olstupefa- 
cere. See Ob-, and STUpBry.] See Stupefy. [Of)ji.] 
Ob-taln' (Bb-t5ii'), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Obtained 
(-tand') ; p, pr. & vb. n. OBTAiNi^ia.] [F. ohlenivy L. 
ohtinere ; ob (see Ob-) -f- tenere to hold. Seo Tenable.] 
1. To hold; to keep; to possesa. [Ob^.] 

IliB mother, then, ia mortal, but hla Sire 

He who obtains the mouareny of heaven. Milton. 


2. To get liold of by effort ; to gain possession of ; to 
procure ; to acquire, m any way. 

Some pray for riches ; riches they obtain. Drpden. 
By guileful fair words peace may be obtained. Shak. 
It may be that I may obtain children by her. Gen. xvl. J. 
Syn. — To attain ; gain ; procure ; acquire ; win ; earn. 
Bee Attain. -To Obtain, Get, Gain, Earn, Acquire. 
The idea of getting is common to all these tenus. We 
may, indeed, with only a slight change of sense, substi- 
tute get for either of them ; as, to yet or to gain a prize ; 
to get or to obtain an employment ; to get or to earn a 
living j to get or to acquire a language. To gain is to get 
by striving ; and aa this is often a part of our g<>t)d for- 
tune, the word gain is peculiarly applicable to wlmtever 
comes to us fortuitously. Thus, we gain a victory, we 

S ain a cause, we gain an advantage, etc. To earn is to 
eserve l>y labor or service ; as, to cam good wages ; to 
earn a triumph. Unfortunately^ne docs not always act 
or obtain what he has earned. To obtain implies desire 
for possession, and some effort directed to the attain- 
ment of that which is not immediately within our reach. 
Whatever we thus seek and gety wo obtain, whether by 
our own exertions or those of others ; whether by good 
or bad means ; whether permanently, or only for a time. 
Thus, a man obtains an employment ; he obtains the In- 
formation lie desired ; he mtains an answer to a letter, 
etc. To acquire is more limited and specific. We acquire 
what comes to us gradually in the regular exercise of our 
abilities, while we obtain what comes in any way, pro- 
vided we desire it. Thus, we acquire knowledge, prop- 
erty, honor, reputation, etc. What wo acquire becomes, 
to a great extent, permanently our own ; as, to acquire a 
language ; to acquire habits or industry, etc. 

Ob-taln'f V. i, 1. To become held ; to gain or have 
a firm footing ; to bo recognized or establisbed ; to sub- 
sist ; to become prevalent or general ; to prevail ; as, the 
custom obtains of going to the soashore in summer. 

Sobriety hath by use obtained to signify temperance In drink- 
ing. Jer. Tttylor. 

'I’he Tlieodoilan code, several hundred years after Justinian's 
time, did obtain in the wcBtern parts of Europe. Baker. 

2. To prevail ; to succeed. [/?.] Evelyn, 

So run that ye may obtain. 1 Cor. ix. 24. 
There is due from the judge to the advocate, some commen- 
dation whore causes are fair pleaded i especially towards the 
side which obtaineth not. Bacon. 

Ob-taln'a-bla (-&-b’l), a. Capable of being obtained. 
Ob-taln'er (-er), n. One who obtains. 

Ob-taln'ment (-ment), «. The act or process of ob- 
taining; attainment. Milton. 

Ob-teot^ed (Bl>-tBkt'Bd), a. [L. ohtectus, v. p. of obte- 
re to cover over.] 1. Covered; protected. [Ohs,^ 

2. (yZodl.) Covered with a hard chitinous case, as the 
pupa of certoin flies. 

Ob-tem'per (5b-t8m'i>5r), v. t. & i. [Bee Obtemfsr- 
ATE.] {Scots Law) To obey (a judgment or decree). 

Ol^-tem'per-ata (-at), v. t. [L. ohtemperare, obtempe- 
rafwm to obey.] To obey. [Oo.v.] Johnson. 

Ob-tond' (Ob-t8ud'), V. t. [intp. & p.p. Obtbnded; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Obtendino.] [L. obtenaere, obtent im, 
to stretch or place before or against; ob (see Ob-) -j- 
tendere to stretch.] 1. To oppose ; to hold out in oppo- 
sition. [Ohs.1 Dryden. 

2. To offer as the reason of anything ; to pretend. 
[Obs.'l Dryden. 

Ob-taa^a*bra'ti(ni (Sb-tSu^t-brS'shQn), n. [L. obte- 
nebrare to make dark.] The act of darkening ; the state 
of being darkened ; darkness. [Od^.] 

In every megrim or vertigo, there is an obtenebration joined 
with a semblance of turning round. Bacon. 

Ob-ten^alon (Bb^n'shlln), n [L. obtentio. See Ob- 
TEND.] The act of obtending. [Cwy.] Johnson. 

Ob*tMt' (5b-t88t')i V. t. [imp. & p. p. Obtested ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Obtbstino,] [L. obtestari; oh (see Ob-) -j- 
testari to witness, fr. testis a witness.] 1. To call to wit- 
ness ; to invoke as a witness. [iJ.] Dryden. 


check; hindrance. — Obstbuctiok, Obbtaolb.. L 
ferenoe between these words is that indicated by their 
etymology ; an obstacle is something standing in the 


Ob-t0at^ V. i. To protest. [jR.] E. Waterhouse. 

Ob^tea-ta'tlOll (bb^tes-tS'shtin), n. [L. ohtestatio.l^ The 
act of obtesting ; supplication ; protestation. [12. j 

Antonio asserted this with groat obtestation. Ei^eltm. 

OVtroo-ta'tlon (8lytr8k-tS'sh&n), n. [L. obtrectatio, 
from obtreeiare to detract from through envy. See XkB- 
traot.] Slander ; detraction ; calumny. [Oftjr.] Barrow. 


Ob-trnde' (ftb-tnpi'), V. 1. Ump. & p. p. Obtruded ; 
p. pr. Sc vb. n. Obtruding.] [L. obtrudere, obtrusutn; 
ob (see Ob ) -f trudere to thrust. Bee Threat.] 1. To 
thrust impertinently ; to present without warrant or so- 
licitation ; aa, to obtrude one’s self upon a company. 

Tho object* of our Kcuhen obtrude thcir particular ideas upon 
our minds, whether we will or no. JUtcke. 

2. To offer with unreasonable importunity ; to urge 
unduly or against the will, Milton. 

Ob-trude', V. 1 . To thrust one’s self upon a company 
or upon attention ; to intrude. 

Cbtrudb, Intrude. To intmule la to thrust 
one s self into a place, society, etc., without right, or un- 
invited ; to obtrude ia to force one’s iielf, remarks, opin- 
ions, etc., tnto society or upon peraous with whom one 
has no such intimacy oa to justily such boldnesa. 

Ob-trud^or (-trud'er), n. One who obtrudes. Boyle, 

Ob-tnm'oate (6l>-travj'kat ), v. t. [L. ohUuncatus, p. 
p. of obtruncare.'] To dtqirive of a limb ; to lop. [ ff.f 

OVtYlin-Ca'tioXl (Cbarfin-ka'Hhau), n. [L. ohtrunca- 
lioA The act of lopping or cutUiig off. [R.] Cockeram. 

Ob-tni^alon (Bb-tr];'zhfiu), n. [L, obtrusio. Bee OB- 
TRUDE.] 1. The act of obtruding; a thriiatlng upon 
others by force or unsolicited ; aa, the obtrusion of crude 
opinions on the world. 

2. That which is obtruded. Milton. 

Ob'tru'alon-lst, n. One who practices or excusew ob- 
trusion. [7?.] aent. Mag. 

Ob-tra^alYe (-siv), a. Disposed to obtrude ; Inclined 
to intrude or thrust one’s stdf or one’s opinious upon 
others, or to enter uninvited ; forward ; pushing ; intru- 
sive. — Ob-trn^aive-ly, adv. — Ob-tni^slve-neBS, n. 

Not obvlou*, not oldrv.ure, but retired. Milton, 

Ob-tUnd^ (5b-tfiuil'), ti. t. [imp. tV p. p. Odtundbd ; 
p.pr. & rb. n. Obtdndino.} [L. obtundere, ohtustm ; 
oh (see Ob-) -j- tundere to strike or beat. See Stutter.] 
To reduce the edge, pungency, or violent action of; to 
dull ; to blunt ; to deaden ; to quell ; as, to obtuud the 
acrimony of the gall. [Archaic] Harvey. 

They . . . htt\o llilctl all our law hooks with the obtundiiiy 
story of their suit* and trials. JUiftou. 

Ob-timd^Bnt (-ent), n. [L. oUundens, p, pr. of ohtun- 
dere.] {Med.) A substiince winch sheathes a part, or 
blunts irritation, usually some bland, oily, or mucilag- 
inous matter ; — nearly the some as demulcent. Forsyth. 

Ob-tund'or (-er), n. {Med.) That which obtmids or 
blunts ; especially, that which bliiuts sensibility. 

OVtU-ra^tlon (8l)'tft-ra'sliflii), n. [L. ohturnre to stop 
up : cf. F. obturation.] The net of stopping up, or clos- 
ing, an opening. [Ots.] “Deaf by an outward obtu- 
ration.''^ Bp. Hall. 

Ob'tu-ra'tor (Bb'tft-ra^tSr), n, [NL., fr. L. obturare 
to stop up : cf. oUurateur.] 1. That which closes or 
stops an opening. 

2. {Surg.) An apparatus designed to close an unnat- 
ural opening, ns a fissure of tlic palate. 

OVtU-ra^'tor, o. (.d^mt.) Serving as an obturator; 
closing an opening ; pertaining to, or in tlie regiou of, 
the obturator foramen ; ns, the obturator nerve. 

Obturator foramen {Anat.), an oiiening situated between 
the pubic and ischial parts of the innominate bone and 
closed by the obturator membrane ; the thyroid foramen. 

Ob-tUB'an^gll-lar (8b-tus'#n'gfi-l?r), a. Seo Obtuse- 
angular. ~ AD 

Ob-tUM' (5b-tiis'), a. [Compar. Ob- v i 
TUBER (-8r) ; Obtukest.] [L. oWw- X 

ssis, p, p, of obtundere to blunt: cf, F. oh- 
ius. See Obtund.] 1. Not pointed or « 
acute; blunt; — applied esp. to angles 
greater than a right angle, or containing Kiglit Angle 
more than ninety degrees. ® 

2. Not having acute sensibility or perceptions ; dull ; 

stupid ; as, obtuse senses. Milton. 

3. Dull; deadened; as, sound. Johnson. 

Ob-tnae'-an^ffled (-Sn'g’Id), l a. Having an ob- 

Ob-tOBB'-an^gU-lar (-ftn'gll-lSr), J tuse angle ; as, 

an obtuse-angled triangle. 

Ob-tUSB^y, adv. Ill an obtuse manner, 

Ob-tUie^neas, n. state or quality of being obtuse. 

Ob-tU'alon (5b-tu'zhlln), n. [L. obiusio, from obtun- 
dei’c to blunt. Bee Obtund.] 1. The act or process of 
maklt^ obtuse or blunt. 

2. The state of being dulled or blunted ; ns, tbe obtu- 
sion of the senses. Harvey. 

Ob-tU'ai-ty (-sY-tJ^), n. Obtuseness. Lond. Quart. Rev. 

Ob-nmniiraXlt (Sb-llm'brant), a. [L. obumhrans, p. 
pr.J {Zo'dl.) Overhanging; m. obumbrant iGnilwvn. 

Ob-nmHliratO (-brat), v. t. [L. obumbratus, p. p. of 
obumbrare to overshadow, cloud ; ob -f- umbrare to 
shade.] To shade ; to darken ; to cloud. [IL] Howell. 

Ob^um-bra^Uoil (ISVllm-brS'sbtln), n. [L, ohumbra- 
tio.\ Act of darkening or obscuring, [/f.] Sir T. More. 

Ob-un^GOUl (blvfin^tis), a. [L. obtmens ; ob (see 
Ob-) uncus hooked.] Hooked or crooked in an ex- 
treme degree. Maunder. 

0b-Y6Il'ti0Il (5b-v8n'shfin), n, [L. obventio, fr. ob- 
venire to come before or in the way of, to befall ; ob (see 
Ob-) -f- venire to come ; cf. F. obvention.] The act of 


happening incidentally ; that which happens casually ; nii 
incidental advantage ; an occasional offering. [Ofcjr.] 
** Tithes and other obventions.*' Spen.ter. 

Legacies bequeathed by the deaths of princes and great ntr- 
sons, and other casualties and obventions. Ftdh r. 

Ob-vera'ant (5b-v3rs'ant), a. [L. obversans, p. pr. of 
obversari to hover before ; ob (see Ob-) -f- ver.mre to 
move about.] Conversant; familiar. [GA?.] Bacon. 


move about.] Conversant; familiar. [GA?.] Bacon. 

OlhTanM' (bb-v8rs'), a. [L. obversus, p. p. of obrer- 
tere. See Obvbrt.] Having the base, or end next the 
attachment, narrower tlian the top, as a leaf. 

OtETarae (byvXrs), n. [Of. F. obverse, obvers. Seo 
Obvbrsb, a.] 1. The face of a coin which has the prin- 
clpal image or inscription upon it ; — the other side being 
the reverse. 
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2. Anythiug necessarily involved in, or answering to, 
another ; tlio more apiMirent or conspicuous of two pos- 
sible sides, or of two corresponding things. 

The fact that it [n Iwitel j invariably exists being the obrerse 
of the fact tliiU tl»eic i« no alternative belief. JI. fsperuxr. 

0b-verB6^l7 (ub-vera^y), adv. In an obverse manner. 
Ob-ver'slon (Sb-vSr'shan), to. t^- obversio a turning 
towards.] 1. The act of turning toward or downward. 

2. {Logic) The act of immediate inference, by which 
wo deny the opposite of aiiythhig which has been af- 
firmed ; as, all men are mortal ; then, by obversion, no 
men are immortal. Tliis is also described as “ immedi- 
ate inference by privative conception.” Bain. 

Ob-vert' (5b-vSrtO, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Obvbrtko ; p. 
pr. & rb. TO. Obvbrtinq.] [L. ohvertere ; ob (see Ob-) 
-f vertere to turn. See Vbesb.] To turn toward. 

If its base be obi'crtf.fi towards iii. /. Watta. 

Ob^vl-ate (5b'vT-5t), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Obviated 
(-SaSd) ; p. pr. & vb. to. Obviatino.] [L. obviare ; ob 
(see Ob-) -j- viare to go, fr. via way. Bee Voyaok.] 

1. To meet in the way. [Obx.'] 

Not to stir a step to obviate any of a dilTeront religion. l\ller. 

2. To anticipate ; to prevent by interception ; to re- 
move from the way or path ; to make unnecessary ; as, 
to obviate the necessity of going. 

To lay down everything in its full light, so as to obviate nil 
€ZC6ptionB, Wotithvurd, 

Ob^vi-A'tloil (Sb^vXrR'ehtlu), TO. The act of obviating, 
or the state of t^ii^ obviated. 

Ob^Vl-^llS (Sb'vi-ilH), n. [L. o?mux ; ob (see Ob-) -f- 
t'/rt way. See Voyage.] 1. Opposing; fronting. 

To the evil turn 

My obvious breast. Jfihon. 

2. Exposed ; subject ; open ; liable. [Ob^.] “ Obvious 

to dispute.” Milton. 

3. Eawily discovered, soon, or understood ; readily 
perceived by the eye or the intellect ; plain ; evident ; 
apparent ; os, an obvious meaning; an obvious remark. 

Apart and easy to be known tliey lie, 

Amidst the heap, and obvious to the eye. Pope. 

Syn. — Plain ; clear ; evident. See Manifest. 

— Ob'vl-ouB-ly, adv. — Ob^vl-ouB-neafl, to. 

Ob'VO-lUte (ob'vft-lut), ) a. [L. obvolittus, p. p. of ob- 
Ob'VO-lU^tOd (-lu'tfid), I volvere to wrap round ; ob 
(see Ob-) -j- volvere to roll.] Overlapping ; contorted ; 
convolute; — applied primarily, in botany, to two opi>o- 
site leaves, each of which has one edge overlapping tiie 
nearest edge of the other, and secondarily to a circle of 
several leaves or petals which thus overlap. 

00)7 (U'by), TO. Boo Obi. 

llO'ca (n'kA), TO. [Bp.] {Bot.) A Peruvian name for 
certain species of Oxalis (O. crenata^ and O, tuberosa) 
which bear edible tubers. 

Oo'CA'IHy (5k'k4-my), TO. [A corruption of alchemy,'] 
An alloy imitatlug gold or silver. [Written also ochimy, 
ochymy, etc.] 

do-oa^Slon (5k-ka'zhtln), n. [F. occasion^ L. occasio, 
fr. occulere, oveasum. to fall down ; ob (see On-) -f- 
dere to fall. Bee (jiuncb, and cf. Occident.] 1. A 
falling out, happening, or coming to pass; hence, that 
which falls out or happens ; occurrence ; incident. 

The unlooki'd-i or incidents of family history, and its hidden 
exoitemciUs, and itn arduous ix'cusiuna. J, Taylor. 

2. A favorable opportunity; a convenient or timely 
chance ; convenience. 

Sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived me. 

Itom. vii. 11. 

1 'll take the occasion which ho gives to bring 

ilim to his deatli. Waller. 

3. An occurrence or condition of affairs which brings 
with it some unlooked-for event ; that which Inciden- 
tally brings to pass an event, without being its efficient 
cause or sufficient reason ; accidental or iucidontal cause. 

Her beauty was the o<x’asiun of the war. Dryden. 

4. Need ; exigem-y ; requirement ; necessity ; as, I 
have no occasion for firearms. 

After wo have served ourholvcs and our own occasiojis. 

^ler. Taylor. 

When my orrnsioits took me into France. Burke. 
6. A reason or excuse ; a motive ; a persuasion. 

Whose miinner was, all pastserificrR to stay, 

And entertain witli lior ocraaions uly. Spenser. 

On occasion, in case of need ; in necessity ; as conven- 
ience requires; occasionally. “That wo might have in- 
telllgence from him on occasion.'^ J)e Foe. 

Syn. — Need ; incident ; use. Bee Opportunity. 
Oo-oa'sion (Sk-ka'zhan), v. t. [imp. & p. p. OccA- 
BiONXD (-zhfind) ; p. pr. & vb. to. Occabionino.] [Cf. P. 
occasionner.] To give occasion to ; to cause ; to pro- 
duce ; to Induce ; as, to occasion anxiety. South. 

If we Inquire what it is that ocryisions men to make several 
combinations of simple ideas into distinct modes. Locke. 

Oo-OA'Bion-A'blS (-R-b’l), a. Capable of being occa- 
sioned or caused. Barrow. 

Oo-ca^Alon-Al (-«1), a. [Of. F. occasionnel] 1. Of or 
pertaining to an occtision or to occasions ; occurring at 
times, but not constant, regular, or systematic ; made or 
hapMuing os opportunity requires or admits ; casual ; 
incidentiu ; as, occasional remarks, or efforts. 

The . . . occasional writing of the present times. Bayehot. 

2. Produced by accident ; as, the occasional origin of 
a thing. [06 j.] Sir T. Browne. 

Occasional canso {Metapk.\ some circumstance preced- 
ing an effect which, without being the real cause, be- 
comes the occasion of the action of the efficient cause ; 
thus, the act of touching gunpowder with fire is the occa- 
sionaU but not the efficient, cause of an explosion. 

Oo-oa^Sion-al-lm (-fz’m), n. (Metaph.) The system 
of occasional causes ; — a name given to certain theories 
of the CArtesian school of philosophers, as to the inter- 
vention of the First Oause, by wliich they account for 
the apparent reciprocal action of the soul and the body. 


Oc-oa''sl0ll-al^tjr (bk'ka^zhffn-lQOf-tj^),n. Quali^or 
state of being occasional ; occasional occurrence. [JS.] 

Oo-CA'Alon-al-ly (Ok-kS'thiiu-al-lj^), adv. In an occa- 
sional manner ; on occasion ; at times, as convenience 
requires or opportunity offers; not r^^ularly. Stewart. 

The one, W(d»ey, directly his subject by birth i tlie other, 
his subject occasionally by his preferment. JTiiUtr. 

Oo-OA'8lon-ate (-St), v. t. To occasion. [Obs.] 

The lowest may occasionate much ill. J>. H. More. 

Oo-OA^Alon-er (-Sr), n. One who, or that which, occa- 
sions, causes, or produces. Bp. Sanderson. 

Oo-oa^Btve (-siv), a. [L. occasivus^ fr. occaswt a go- 
ing down, setting of the heavenly bodies, fr. occidere to 
fall or go down. Bee Occasion.] Of or pertaining to 
the sotting sun ; falling ; descending ; western. 

Oo^co-ca'tion (5k/8«-k5'shttu), n. [L. occaeeatio^ fr. 
occaccare to make blind ; oh -|- caecare to blind, fr. cae- 
cus blind.] The act of making blind, or the state of be- 
ing blind. [i2.J ** This inward occecofiow. ” Bp. Hall. 

W^oi-dent (ok'sl-dent), n, [F., fr. L. occidens^ ocoU 
(lenti.i, fr. occidens^ p. pr. of occidere to fall or go down. 
Bee Occasion.] The part of the horizon where the sun 
last appears in the evening; that part of the earth to- 
wards the sunset; the west; — opposed to orient. Spe- 
cifically, in former times, Europe as opposed to Asia; 
now, also, the Western hemisphere. Chaucer. 

1 may wander from cant to Occident. Shak. 

Oo^ci-den^tal (-dBn'tol), a. [L. ocddenialis: cf. F. 
ocridetital.] 1. Of, jiertalnlng to, or situated in, the 
0 (M?ident, or west ; western ; — opposed to oriental ; as, 
occidental climates, or customs ; an occidental planet. 

2. Possessing inferior hardness, brilliancy, or beauty ; 
— used of inferior precious stones and gems, because 
those found in the Orient are generally superior. 

Oo^oi-den'talS (-talz), «. (/iVrf.) Western Chris- 
tians of tlie Latin rite. See Orientals. Shipley. 

Oo-old^n-OllS (Bk-std'fl-fis), a. [L. occuluus, fr. occi- 
dcr« to go down.] Western; occidental. [i2.] Blount. 

Oo-Ol^l-tal (ok-sTp'T-tal), a. [Cf. F. occipital.] 
(Anal.) Of or pertaining to the occiput, or back part of 
the he^, or to the occipital bone. 


Occipital bone (Anat.\ the bone wliich forms the poste- 
rior segment of the skull and surrounds the great fora- 
men by which the spinal cord leaves the cranium. In 
the liigher vertebrates it is usually composed of four 
bones, which become consolidated in the adult. Occip- 
ital point (.4nat.\ the point of the occiput in the mesial 
phine farthest from the ophryon. 

Oo-olp'l-tAl, TO. (Anat.) The occipital bone. 

Ocf-clp'i‘tO- (5k-sTp'I-t6-). [See Occiput.] A combin- 
ing form denoting rdation to^ or situation near, the occi- 
put; as, occjpiVo-axial ; occwiVo-mastoid. 

Oo-oipl-to-az^i-al (-ttks'i-ol), a. (Anat.) Of or per- 
taining to the occipital bone and second vertebra, or axis. 

Oo'oi-put (Bk'sl-pnt),??. ; pi. L. Occipita (Bk-sTiia-ti), 
E. Occiputs. [L., fr. ob (see Ob-) -f- caput head. Bee 
Chief.] 1. (Anat.) The back, or posterior, part of the 
head or skull ; the region of the occipital bone. 

2. (Zodl.) A plate which forms the back part of the 
he.ad of insects. 

Oc-Cl'Alon (Bk-sizh'fin), n. [L. occisio, fr. occidere, 
occisum, to cut down, to kill ; ob (see 0»-) -}- caedere to 
cut.] A killing ; the act of killing. [0^.?.] Sir M. Hale. 

Oo-olude' (ok-klud'), V. L [L. occludcre, occlusum; 
ob (see ObO -f- claudere to shut.] 1. To shut up ; to 
close. [R.] Sir T. Browne. 

2. (Chem.) To take in and retain; to absorb;— said 
especially witli respect to gases ; as iron, platiuum, and 
palladium occlude large volumes of hydrogen. 

Oo-clud'ent (-kliid'cnt), a. [L. ocoludens, p. pr. of 
occludcre.] Serving to close; shuttmg up. — n. Tliat 
which closes or shuts up. Sterne. 

Oc cluso' (5k-klus'), a. [L. occlusus, p. p. Boo Oo- 
CfLUDE.J Shut; closed, [O&a.] Holder. 

Oo-ciu^slon (Bk-klu'zhtln), to. [See Ocoludb.] 1. The 
act of occluding, or the state of being occluded. 

Constriction and occlusion of the orifice. Howell. 

2. (Med.) The trapsient approximation of the edges 
of a natural opening ; imperforation. Dunglison. 

Ocolosioa of gasei ( Chain. & Physics), the phenomenon 
of absorbing gases, as exhibited by platinum, palladium, 
iron, or charcoal ; tims, palladium absorbs, or occludes. 
uoarly a thousand times its own volume of hydrogen, and 
in this case a chemical compound seems to be formed. 

Oc-onu'tate (9k-krQs'tSt), v. t. [See Ob-, and Crus- 
tated.] To incrust ; to harden. [Ot^.] Hr. H. More. 

Oo-ouir (6k-kfilt'), a. [L. ocemtus, p. p. of occulere 
to cover up, hide ; ob (see Ob-) -f- a root prob. akin to 
B. hell: cf. F. occulte.] Hidden from the eye or the 
understanding ; invisible ; secret ; concealed ; unknown. 

It is of an occult kind, and ie so insensible in Its advances os to 
escaiK.- ol»Bervation. J. Taylor. 

Occult line {Geoni.). a line drawn as a part of tlie con- 
struction of a figure or problem, but not to appear in the 
finished plan. — Occult qualities, those qualities whose 
effects only . .v .... 


,>lan. — Occult qualities, those quai* 
y were observea, but the nature and relations 


or Whose productive agencies were undetermined ; — so 
caused by the schoolmen. -OscuJt sciences, those sciences 
of tlie Middle Ages which related to the supposed action 
or influence of occult <.ualitles, or supernatural powers, 


08 sdohemy, magic, necromancy, and astrology. ' 

Oo-onlt', V. t. To eclipse ; to hide from sight. 

Oo^OUl-ta^Oll (Sk'krtl-ta'shlSn), n. [L. ocerdtatio a 
hiding, fr. occidtare, v. intens. of occulere : cf. F. occul- 
tatim.. Bee Occult.] 1. (Astrem.) The hiding of a 
heavenly body from sight by the intervention of some 
other of the heavenly bodies ; — applied especially to 
eclipses of stars and planets by the moon, and to the 
eclipses of satellites of planets by their primaries. 

2. Fig. : The state of being occult. 

The reappearance of such an author after those long periods 
of occultaUon. Jeffrey. 

Olrela of porpotual oecultatton. Bee under Circle. 

Oo-onlt'ad, o. 1. Hidden; secret. [Obs.] Shalt. 


2. (Astron.) Ooooealed by the intervention of sotiii 
other heavenly body, as a star by the moon. 

Oo-oult^iag (&k-knlt^ng)» n. Same as Ocoultation. 
Oo-onlt^gm (’ts’m), n. A certain Oriental system of 
theosophy. A. P. Sinnett. 

Oo-Olut'llt, n. An adherent of oooultlsiu. 

Oo-Oltlt^yi adv. In an occult manner. 

Oo-^t'nMW, n. State or quality of being occult. 

Oo'em-pAn-oy (bk'ktl-pon-iy), n. [See Oocwant.] 
The act of taking or holding possession ; possession ; oc- 
cupation. 

TiUs by oocupsnoy (Law), a right of property acquired 
by taking the first possession of a thing, or possession of 
a thing i^ch belonged to nobody, andTappropriating it. 

Blaeksfone. Kent. 

Oe'en-pant (5k^fi-pant), n. [L. occupans, v. pr. of 
occupare : cf. F. occupant. Bee Occupy.] 1. One who 
occupies, or takes possession; one who has the actual 
use or possession, or is in possession, of a thing. 

51^^ This word, in law, sometimes signifies one who 
takes the first possession of a thing that has no owner. 

2. A prostitute. [Ofts.] Marston. 

Oo'ClMMite (-p5t), V. i. [L. occupaius, p. p. of occu- 
pare. Occupy.^ To occupy. [Ohs.] Bacon. 


pare, Occupy.^ To occupy. [Ohs.] Bacon. 

Oo^on-pa'tlon ^pa'shfin), n. [L. occupatio: cf. F. 
occupation.] 1. The act or process of occupying or tak- 
ing possession ; actual possession and control ; the state 
of being occupied ; a holding or keeping ; tenure ; use ; 
as, the occupation of lands by a tenant. 

2. That which occupies or engages the time and atten- 
tion ; the principal business of one’s life ; vocation ; em- 
ployment ; calling ; trade. 

Absence of occupation i« not rest. Courper. 
Occupation bridg* {Engin.), a bridge connecting the 
parts of an estate separated by a railroad, a canal, or an 
ordinary road. 

Syn. — Occupancy ; possession; tenure; use; employ- 
ment ; avocation ; engagement ; vocation ; calling ; office ; 
trade; profession. 

Oo'oil-pl''er (SkHtfi-pFer), w. 1. One who occupies, or 
has possession. 

2. One who follows an employment ; hence, a trades- 
man. [Oi»j.] “Merchants and occt/jr>/m.” Holland. 

The occujnera of thy merchandine. Ezek. xxvii. 27. 

Oo^on-py (Sk'kS-pi), V. t. [f///;j. & p. p. Occupikd 
(- pid) \p. pr. & vb. TO. Occupying (-pFTiig).] [OE. occu- 
pien, F. occuper, fr. L. occupare ; ob (see Ob-) + a word 
akin to capere to take. Bee Capacious.] 1. To take or 
hold possession of ; to hold or keep for use ; to possess. 
Woe occupieth the fine [end] of our gladnesi, Chuucei'. 
The better apartments were already occupied. W. Jrving. 

2. To hold, or fill, the dimensions of ; to take up the 

room or space of ; to cover or fill ; as, the camp occupies 
five acres of ground. Sir J. Herschel. 

3. To possess or use the time or capacity of ; to engage 
the service of ; to employ ; to busy. 

An archbishop may have cause to occupy more chaplains than 
six. Eny, Statute. Own. "yilll.). 

They occupied themselves about the Sabbath. 2 Atacc. vili. 27. 

4. To do business in; to busy one’s self with. [O&s.] 
All the ships of tlic sea, with their mariners, were in thee to 

occupy thy merchandise. Ezek. xxvii. y. 

Not oble to occupy their old crafts. Robynson (A/ore's l/tojda). 
B. To use ; to expend ; to make use of. [O&j.] 

Ail the gold that was occupied for the work. E.r. xxxviii. 24. 
They occupy not money themselves. Eobynsm tAfore's Utopia). 
6. To have sexual intercourse with. [06«.] Mares. 
Oc^CIl-py, V. i. 1. To hold pOBsossiou ; to be an oc- 
cumnt. “ Occupy till I come.’’ Luke xix. 13. 

2. To follow business ; to traffic. 

Oo-cur' (5k-k0r'), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Occurred 
(- kUrd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Occurrino (-kfir'rfng).] [L. 
vccutrere, occursum ; ob (see Ob-) -f currere to run. mo 
Course.] 1. To meet; to clash. [Obs.] 

The resistaucc of the bodies they occur with. Bentley. 

2. To go in order to meet ; to make reply. [Obs.] 

I must occur to one specious objection. Bentley. 

3. To meet one’s eye ; to be found or met with ; to 
present itself ; to offer ; to appear ; to happen ; to take 
place ; as, I will write if opportunity occurs. 

In Scripture, though the word heir occur, yet there is no such 
thing as “ heir " in our author's sense. Locke. 

4. To meet or come to the mind ; to suggest itself ; to 
be presented to the imagination or memory. 

There doth not occur to me any use of this experiment for 
profit. Bacon. 

Oo-autimuf (Ck-kfir'rcns), n. [Cf. F. occurrence. 
Bee Occur.] 1. A coming or hapi>ening ; as, the occur- 
rence of a railway collision. 

Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence and ex- 
pectation of something new. J. H'atta, 

2. Any Incident or event; csp., one which happens 
without being designed or expected ; as, an unusuii oc- 
currence, or ttie ordinary occurrences of life. 

All the occurrence of my fortune. Shak. 

Syn. — See Event. 

Oo-<nir^llt (-runt), a. [L. occurrens, -eniis, p. pr. of 
occurrere : cf. F. occurreni. See Occur.] Oocurring or 
happening ; hence, incidental ; accidental. 

Oo-OWTent, n. 1. One who meets ; hence, an adver- 
sary. [06 a.] Holland, 

2. Anything tliat happens ; an occurrence. [06 a.] 
These we must meet with In obvious oocurrente of the world. 

Sir T. Browns, 

Oo-onria' (iik-kflrsO, n. [L. occursus.] „Same as 
Occtmsiow. [06 a.] Bentley. 

Oo-onr'Aion (5k-kffr'ahfin), n. [L. oceursio. Bee 


pass the earth.] 1. The whole body of salt water wWch 
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ooven more than three fifths of the suHaoe of the globe ; 

oaUed also the sea, or < 00 . 

Like the odor of brioe from the ocmm 

Cornea the thought of other yeor». Lmqfelimc. 

2 , One of the large bodies of water into which the 
great ocean is regained as divided, as the Atlantic, 
eifle, Indian, Arcuc, and Antarctic oceam. 

9. An immense expanse ; any vast space or quantity 
without apparent limits ; as, the boundl^ ocean of eter- 
nity ; an ocean of affairs. Locke, 

O^Btan (o^shon), a. Of or pertaiulng to the main or 
great sea ; as, the ocean waves j an ocectn stream. MUtim. 

O^oe-an^lo (^shfl-SnOtk), a. [Gf. F. oeianique. Bee 
OosAN.] 1. Of or pertaining to the ocean; found or 
formed in or about, or produced by, the ocean ; fre- 
quenting the ocean, especially mid-ocean. 

Fetrelt are the most siirial and oceanic of birds. Iku^in. 

2 . Of or pertaining to Oceania or its inhabitants. 

O^oean-Og'rE'phv (fi'shan-bg^ri-fy), n. {Ocean -f 
•graphy,'] A description of the ocean, 

O^ceon-oFo-gy (-ol'f>-jy), n. [Ocean -f- 4ogy.} That 
branch of science which relates to the ocean. 

II OHOe^a-niUI ( 6 - 8 S'S>-ntlB), n. [L., from Or. ’Oxvavefr.] 
(Or. Myth.) The god of the great outer Sea, or _ 
the river which was believed to flow around the 
wljole earth. ^ ^ 

a. ^ or per- 
taining ocelli. 

Same as Ockllated.^ 
ocellatuSy it. oceilus a 

little eye, dim. of oeu- 

lua an oye.] 1. Re- 
sembling an eye. 

2. Marked with eye- ~ 

like spots of color; as, Ocellated Turkey, 

tlwj ocellated blenny. 


Ooh^-mv (l&'T.my), n. [dhs.] See Occamt. 

-OOk (-uk). [AS. -uc.J A suffix used to form diminu- 
tives; as, bxillocA:, hlllocilF. 

(ycim (5^rA), n. (BoL) See Okba. 


(ycim (5^rA), n. [BoL) See Okba. 

H O'ore-a (U'krM), n. [L.J See Ochbka. 

tyore-ate (^iykr«-tt), 1 a. fSee OCHRBA.] Same as 
O'ore-a^ted (-S^'tSd), j Ochbkatk, Ochrbatbd. 

Oola- (6k't4-). A prefix meaning eight. See Ogto-. 

Oo^-WOrd |,6k't4-k0rdh w. [Or. 6xrdxop5of with 
eight strings; oxTa- (for OK-m eight) + string, 

chord: cf. F. octacorde.’\ (Mus.) An instrument of 
eight strings; a system of eight tones. [Also written 
octachord.'). 

Oo'tad tSk'tSdh n. [Or. mtm, -d 6 os, the number 
eight.] {Ckem.) An atom or radical which has a valence 
of eight, or is ootavalent. 

Oc^ta-e'dral (bk^tlt-S'dral), a. Bee Octaheobal. 

II Oo^ta-om^d-ron (-fim'i-ron), n. [NL.. fr. Or. ixra- 
VfiefHiVt ueut. of Wwf/Acpov of the eighth day.] (L'ccl.) 
A fast of eight days before a great festival. Shipley. 

OcKta-gon (bk'tA-gSn), n. [Or. oxrdytuvov eight-cor- 
nered ; hKTa- (for ixTti eight) yoivia an angle : c£. F. 
octogone.] X {Qeom.) A plane figure of 
ei^t sides and eight angles. 

2. Any structure (as a fortification) or A \ 

place with eight sides or angles. / \ 

Regular octagon, one In which the sidesV / 

are all equal, and the angles also ore all \ / 

equaL 

OO'tAg^O-nal (5k-15g'i-nol), a, Hav- Octagon, 
ing eight sides and eight angles. 


OosUated turksy (ZooL), the wild turkey of Oentral 
America (Meleat/ris ocetlaiu). 

II O-oeFlUS (i-sBl'inH), n. ; pL Ocelm 
Mi). [L., dim. of ocutu.s an eye.] (Zodl.) 

(a) A little eye ; a minute simple eye foima 

In many Invertebrates. See lllust. of 

Leech. (6) An eyolike spot of color, as o Throe Ocelli of 

those on the tall of the peacock. “ I?" » 

O'06-lOld (S'sMold), a. [Ocefot-f J:ye?EnkroId 
-otrf.] (Zool.) Resembling the ocelot. 

Ofoe-lot (dbt), n. [Mexican ocelotl.] {Zool.) An Amer- 
ican feline car- 
nivore {Fclis 
pardali.^). It 
ranges from the . 

Southwestern I 
United States 
to Patagonia. 

It is covered 
with blackish 
ocellated spots 
and blotches, 
which are vari- 
ously arranged. Ocelot (Felis 2 )ardalb). 

The ground col- 
or varies from reddish gray to tawny yellow. 

O'oher ) (o'k5r), n. [F. ocrc, L. ochra, fr. Gr. 

O'Ohre I from wxpo^ pale, pale yellow.] (Min.) (a) 
An impure eartliy ore of iron or a ferruginous clay, usu- 


Oo-tagty*nous (Sk-tayi-nfis), a. [Octa- Gr. yoj /17 
wife.] (Jiot.) Having eight pistils or styles : octogynous. 

OOTa-he'dral (Sk'tA-hSMral), a. [See Octahedron.] 
Having eight faces or sides ; of, pertaining to, or formed 
in, oct^edrons ; as, octahedral cleavage. 

Octahedral borax (Chem.)^ borax obtained from a satu- 
rated solution in octahedral crystals, which contain fivo 
molecules of water of crystallization ; distingtiishod from 
common or prismatic 6 oraj:. — Octahedral Iron ore (Min.), 
magnetite. 

Oo^ta-he'drlte (-drlt), n. (Min.) Titanium dioxide 
occurring in acute oct.ahodrol crystals. 


An impure eartliy ore of Iron or a ferruginous clay, usu- 
ally red (hematite) or yellow Qimoulte), — used os a pig- 
ment in making paints, etc. The name is also applied to 
clays of other colors, (h) A metallic oxide occurring In 


earthy form ; as. tungstic ocher or tungstite. 

O'ohor-OlUI 1 (-kSr-Qs), a, [Cf. F. ocreux.) Of or 
O'Ohre-OllB I pertaining to oclier ; containing or re- 
sembling ocher ; as, ocherous matter ; ocherous solL 
O'dher-T ( 6 'k 8 r-y), a. Ocherous. [Written also 
ochrevy ochry.) 

Ocn''l-my (iw't-my), n. [06.?.] See Oooamy. 

II Ooll-'le'liB (Sk-lefats), n. [NL., fr. Gr. oyAijctk dis- 
turbance, fr. oxAos crowd, mob.] (Med.) A general 
morbid condition Induced by the crowding together of 
many persons, esp. sick persons, under one roof. 

G. Gregory, 

Ooll’loO'rA'Oy (Uk-lSk'rXsJ^), n. JGr. oxAoxpaTta; 
txKo% the populace, multitude | xpareK/ to be strong, to 
rule, xpdroff strength : cf. F. ochlocratie.'] A form of 
government by the multitude ; a mobocracy. Hare. 
OoJllO-orAtlo (bk^lfS-krSt'Ik), ) a. Of or pertaining 
Ooh^lo-orat^lo-al (-I-kal). I to ochlocracy ; hav- 
ing the form or character 01 an ochlocracy ; niobocratic. 
— Oolil(HurAtlo-ftl4y, adv. 

O-onTA^OfOlUI (fl-kra'shfis), a. Ocherous. 

O^ohrfi (80(8^, n. (Min.) See Ochbb. 

II O'olire-A (5'kr8-A), n. ; pf. OcHREAE (-5). [L.] X (An- 
tiq.) A ^eave or leg^ng. a 

2. (Bof.) A kind of sheath formed by two ^ I 

stipules united round a stem. li 

O'olurt-Ate (S'krft-tt), ) a. 1 . Wearing or IB ! 
O^olire-A^tfiil (-S't^d), j furnished with an y 1 

ochrea or legging ; wearing boots ; boote<l. jw 

A scholar undertook ... to addreu hlmoelf 
ochreafea unto the vloo ohnnoellor. Fuller. mMg 

2. (Bot.) Provided with ochrecB,or sheath- f / 
formed stipules, as the rhubarb, yellow dock, VM 
and knotgaosB. K 

CPOhrcbOlUl (STcBr-lls), a. See Ocherous. ^ 

0 ^»lirey (SOtry), a. ^Oohbrt. 

OOill^li^ll'COlUl (bk'ri-lu'ktis), a, [Gr. 

Avpa Ooher -f ktvK^t white.] Yellowish white ; havit^ 
a XAiiit tint 01 dingy yellow. Gray. 

(S'kry), a. See Oorxrt. 


OctandroUfl 

flower. 


occurring in acute oct.ahodrol crystals. 

Oo^te-ne^dron (-dr5n), n. [Gr. hKTaeSjpov, fr. 6 xT<£e- 
5pos eight-sided ; ixra- (lor Axtu eight) e5pa e<*at, base, 
from t^ecrOai to sit.] (Geom.) A solid 
bounded by eight faces. The regular or- 
tahedron is contained by eight equal cqui- 
lateral triangles. 

Oo*tam^er-ous(r)k-t 8 m^r-Qs),a. [Orta- 
-f- Gr. /a^pos part.] (Itnt.) Having the 
parts in eights; — said of a flower with | 

eight members in each set of organs. Octuliedron. 

Oo-tam^e-tor (-t-tSr), n. [Of. L. octa- 
meter in eight feet. See OcTA-, and meter.] (Pros.) A 
verso containing eight feet ; as, — • 

Deep^ Inlto' the | dark'nci«M j pecr'ing, | long' 1 1 «tood' there | 
woml’''riug, I fearing. Poc. 

Oo-tan'dor (5k-tXnM3r), n. One of the Octandria. 

II OC'tan'dll-a (-drl-A), n, pi. [NX, fr. Gr. ixra- (for 
6 xTtt> eight) -f- dv^p, avSpo^y male, man.] (Bot.) A Liu- 
mcan class of plants, in which the flowers have eight sta- 
mens not united to one another or to the pistil. 

Oo-tan'drl-an (-drl-cn), l a. (Bot.) Of or pertaining 

Oc-tan'droUB (-drhs), ] to the Octandria; havlug 
eight distinct stamens. ^ 

Oo'tane (5k'tan), n. [Bee Octa-.] 

(Chem.) Any one of a group of meta- 

meric hydrocarbons (CgHig) of the meth- 

ane series. The most importaut is a ( 

colorless, volatile, inflammablo liqiiid, 

found in petroleum, and a constituent 

of benzene or llgroiu. ^ 

Oo-tan'gu-lar (5k-tSp'g<i-18r), fl. [L. ^ 

octangulus elght-oornerod ; octo olght -j- Octandroua 
angulus angle.] Having eight angles ; flower, 
eight-angled. — Oc-tan'gu-lar-noBB, n. 

Oc'tant (Sk'tflrntb n. [L. octans, -antis, it. octo eight. 
See Octave.] 1. (Geom.) The eighth port of a circle ; 
an arc of 45 degrees. 

2. (A.dron. & A stral.) The position or aspect of a heav- 
enly body, as the moon or a planet, when half w ay be- 
tween conjunction, or opposition, and quadrature, or dis- 
tant from another body 45 degrees. 

3. An instrument for measuring angles (generally 
called a quadrant), having an arc w'hich measures uj) to 
90^, but being itself the eighth port of a circle. Cf. 
Sextant. 

4. (Math. & Crysiallog.) One of the eight parts into 
which a space is divided by three coordinate planes. 

II Oo'ta-pla (5k'td-plA), 71. ; etymol. pl.y but syntac- 
tically sing. [NL., fr. Gr. dxra- (for oxtw eight) -j -pla, 
as in E. hexapla ; cf. Gr. dxTdirAoot eightfold.] A por- 
tion of the Old Testament prepared by Origen m the 3d 
century, containing the Hebrew text and seven Greek 
versions of it, arranged In eight parallel columns. 

Oo'ta-rooXL' (bkrta-r55n0, n. See Octoroon. 

Oc^- 8 tylo (Sk'tA-stn), a. See Octobtyi.b. 

Oo'ta-teuoll (Ck'tA-tukj, n. [X ootateuchusy Gr. dxrd- 
Tevxor.] A collection of eight books : especially, the first 
eight books of the Old Testament. [B.) 

Oo-tav'a-lent ( 5 k-tSv'A-lcnt), a. [Octa- -f- L valens, 
p. nr. See Valence.] (Chem.) Having a valence of 
eight ; capable of being combined with, exchanged for, 
or compared with, eight atoms of hydrogen ; — said of 
certain atoms or radicals. 

Oo'taye (bk'tilv), n. [F., fr. L. octava an eighth, fr. 
octavus eighth, fr. octo eight. See Eight, and of. Octa- 
vo, Utas,] 1. The eighth day after a church festival, 
the festival day being^cluded ; also, the week following 
a church festival. “The octaves of Easter.’* Jcr. Taylor. 

2. (Mus.) (a) The eighth tone in the scale ; the inter- 
val between one and mght of the scale, or any interval 


of equal length ; an interval of five tones and two semi- 
tones. (b) The whole diatonic scale itself. 

Tl»e ratio of a musical tone to Its octave above is 
1 : 2 08 regards the number of vibrations produciug the 
tones. 

3 . (Poet.) Tlie first two stanzas of a sonnet, consisting 
of four verses each ; a stanza of eight linos. 

With mournful molody it continued this octave. SirP. tSiclncy. 
Donbls ooUvs. (Mhs.) Bee tiudor Double. -- Octave flats 
a Bmall fiuto, the tonea of which range an octave 
higher than those of the German or ordinary flute ; - 
called also piccolo. Bee Pictolo. 

4 . A small cask of wine, the eighth part of a pipe. 
Oo'tage (Bk'tAv), a, Cousistiug of eight ; olglit. 

* Lryden. 

Oo-ta'yo (Sk-ta'vft), n. ; pi. Octavos (-v5z). [L. in 
octavo; in in -[■ octavo, ahf. of octamn, B«o Octave.] 
A book composed of sljeets cocli of which is folded into 
eight leaves ; hence, indicating more or less definitely a 
size of book so made ; — ustinlly written 8vo or 8'-. 

Oc-ta'VO, a. Having eight leaves to a sheet ; as, an 
octavo form, hook, loaf, size, etc. 

Oo'tene (Sk'ten), n. [See Octo-.] (Chem.) Same as 

OCTYLENE. 

Oc-ten'nl-al (5k-tl5n'nT-al), a. [L. octennium a peri- 
^ of eight years ; octo eight -j annus year.] Happen- 
ing every eighth year; also, lasting a perioii of eight 
years. Johnson. ■— Oo-ten'ni-Al-ly, adv. 

Oo-tet' (5k-tst'), n. [From X octo eight, like E. duet, 
fr. L. Bee Octave.] (A/«.«.) A composition for eight 
parts, usually for eight solo iustruments or voices. 

Oc'tlc (8k'trk), a. [Octo- f -ic.] (Math.) Of the 
eightli degree or order. — n. (Alg.) A quantic of the 
eighth degree, 

Oo'tile (5k'tTl), ti. [Cf. F. octi/y a. Boo Octant.] 
Same as Octant, 2. [/»’.] 

Oo-tU'Uon (bk-tll'ytln), n. [L. octo eight -f- -illiony 
as in E. million : cf, F, octillion,) According to the 
French method of niimemtion (wliich method is followed 
also in the United States) the number expressed by a 
unit with twenty-seven ciphers annexed. According to 
tho English method, tlie number expressed by a unit 
with forty-elgljt cijdiers annexed. Bee Numeration. 

Oc'to- (5k't4-), Oo'ta- (5k't4-). [L. octo eight, Gr. 5xr«u, 
with a combining form oxra-. Ci. PhaHT.j A combiu- 
ing form moaning eight; ns in ortodecimol, octalooular. 

Oo'tO-atB (tikfit-it)y n. (Chem.) A salt of mi octolo 
' acid ; a caprylato. 

Oc-to'ber (Ok-tS'bSr), n. [L., the eighth month of the 
primitive Roman year, which began in March, fr. octo 
eiglit : cf. F. Octobre. Bee Octave.] 1. The tenth 
month of the year, containing tliirty-oue days. 

2. Ale or cider made in that month. 

q iio country gontlomcn bod a posset or drink they ealledi Oc- 
tober. Emerson. 

II Oc-tOC'O-ra (5k-l8«'t-rA), n. pi. [NL.] Octocorata. 
II Oo^tO*cer'a*ta (Sk'tft.sSr'a-ta), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 
oxTto eight -f- xfpas, -arof, a 
liorn.] (Zodl.) A suborder of 
Cephalopoda including Octopus, 

Argonauta, and allied genefra, 
having eight arms around the 
bond -called also Octopoda, 

Oo'ttPCbord (5k'to-k6rd), n. 

(Mus.) See Octachord. 

Oc'to-fieo'I-mo (Ok'tft-dSB'T- 
m6),a. [L. orttrteem eighteen. 

Boo Octavo, Decimal, and -mo.] 

Having eighteen leaves to a sheet ; 
as, an octodecimo form, book, leaf, 
size, etc. 1 

Oo^to-dec'l-mo, n. ; pi. Ootodboi- 
Mog (-mSz). A book composed of 1 
sheets each of which Is folded Into 
eigldeon leaves ; hence, indicating _ 
more or less definitely .a size of book, " 
whose sheets are so folded; — usu- 
ally written 18mo or 18°, and called 
tighteenmo, 

‘Oc'to-den'tato (Sk'tMSn't&t), a, 

[Octo- -f- dentate.) Having eight 
teeth. Ocfocernta. A Argo- 

Oc'to-dont (5k't6-d6nt), a. [Octo- tmuta Argo. B 
+ Gr. 660 VS, ifiovTor.jl (Zobl.) Of or ventneosa. 

pertaining to tlie Octodontideny a 



family of rodents which includes tho coypu, and many 
other Bouth American species. 

Oc^to-ed'llo-al (Sk'ti-Sd'rl-kal), a. Bee Octahrdrai:.. 
[Oi/i.] Sir T. Browne. 

Oo^O-fid (^'tft-fTd), a. [Octo- -f- root of L. Jindere 
to split: cf. F. octofide.) (Bot.) Cleft or separated into 
eight segments, as a calyx. 

Oo-tog^a-my (5k-t5g'A-myi, n. [Octo- -f Gr. y6.p.Qs 
marriage.] A marrying eight times, [if.] Chaucer. 

Oc^tO-ge-na^rl'an (5ka8-j6-na'rX-an), n. A person 
eighty years, or moi’e, of age. 

Oo-tog'o-na-ry (5k-t5j'e-n4-r^ or 8k't6-jft-; 277), a. 
[L. octogenariuSy from octoyeni eighty each, octoginta 
eighty, fr. octo eight. See Fight, Eighty,] Of eighty 
years of age. “ Being then octa oen ary.” Anhrey. 

Oc'to-^d (Sk'tft^^d), n. [Octo- -f AS. gild pay- 
ment.] (Anglo-Saxon Law) A pecuniary conipensation 
for an injury, of eight times tho value of the thing. 

Oc^oa^O-nal (15k-t8g'd-n«l), a. See Octagonal. [Obs.) 

II Oo'to-ryn'l-a (5k't8-jTn'I-&), n. pi. [NX. from Or. 
hsTu eight -j- wvij a woman, feraiue.] (Bot.) A Lln- 
meon order of plants having eight pistils. 

OG'tO'ffynTan (-jTn'T-«n), l o. (Bot.) Having eight 

Oc-tOg'y-nonB (Sk-tSiOf-nils), I pistils; octagynouB. 

Oo-to^ (^5k-t5'Tk), a. [Bee Octo-.] (Chem?) Per- 
taining to, derived from, or resembling, octane; — used 
specifically, to designate any one of a group of acids, the 
most important of which is called caprylic acid. 


tUe, dilite, rifde, fyill, fip, ; pitf ; food, frfbt ; out, oil ; cliair ; go ; sing, Ink ; tlicn, thin ; boN ; zh = z in azure. 


OCTOLOCULAR 

00‘'t0-l00'll*lar (5k'tS-lBk'tt-l3r), a. [Octo- -f- locu- 
iar.l (Hot.) Having eight cell# for seeds. 

C^tO’lUipb^tllOIlO (-nW'tliSu or -nfip'-), n. lOcto- -f- 
naphihene.y {Chem.) A colorless liquid hydrocarbon of 
the octyleiie series, occurring iu Caucasian pctroleiuu. 

Oo'tO-IUl’iy (fik'td-ni-ry), a. [L. ocfonarius, it. octoni 
eight each, fr. octo eight, j Of or pertaining to the num- 
ber eight. More, 

Oo^to-noc'll-lar (-nSk^fi-lSr), a. [L. octoni eight each 
-f- E. ocular.'\ Having eight eyes. Derham. 

Oo^O-p6d6 (6k't6-p5d), n. {Octo- -}" L. pet^ pedU^ 
foot.] CZool.) An animal liavlng eight feet, as a spider. 

Oo^to-pot^al-otis (-i>6t'al-iiB), a, [(Jcto~ -f petal.'] 
Having eight petals or flower leaves. 

Oo't0<pod (Sk^-pSd), 71. [Gr. owTuin-ovs eight-footed ; 
^T<w eight 4" »rov«, woSos, foot : cf. F. octopoae.] i^Zo'ol.) 
One of the Octocerata. 

II Oo-tOP'fhOa (-tSp'ft-di), n. pi. [NL.] {Zdol.) (a) 
Same as Ootookrata. (6) Banie as Arachnida. 

II 0(ytO>pfFdii>a l5k/ti-p5'dT-4), n. pL [NL., fr. Gr. 
iicTw eight -f" ir66uov a little foot.] {Zo'al.) Same os 
OOTOOBHATA. 

Oo^ojnui (Sk'tft-plls ; L. 5k-t5'piis), n. [NL, Beo Ocro- 
POD.] (Zo'ol.) 

If 
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Octopus ( O'to/iUM JJatriiu). 
a Young Male » b Tip of Hcctocotyllzfd Arm. 

dr-a'tgd)i a. [Octo- radiated.] Having eight rays. 

Oo'to-roon' (Sk^tft-roon^, n. [L. octo eight -f -roon, 
os in giiadrooti.] The offspring of a quadroon and a 
white person ; a mestee. 

Oo^to-sper'motis (Skai-spSr'mlls), a. [Ocfo- -f Gr. 
airiptia. seed.] (Boi.) Containing eiglit seeds. 

O0-tOS'U-ollO1U (5k-t«a'tt-klis), a. lOcto- -f Gr. 
(m'xor a row.] (Bot.) In eight vertical ranks, as loaves 
on a Bt3m. 

Oo'to-Btyle (Bk'to-stil), a. [Gc/o- -f- Gr. cttvAo? a pil- 
lar: cf. F. ociostvle.] {Arch.) Having eight columns iu 
the front ; — said of a temple or portico. The Parthe- 
non is octostyle, but most large Greek temples are hexa- 
ityle. See Hkxastyle. — . 71 . An ootostylo portico or 
temple. 

O0't<MITM*b'l0 (-sTMilb'Tk), \ a. [L. octoxyllnbus. 

Oo'tO-iyl-Ub^lo-tl (-T-kal), ) See Octo-, and Bylla- 
BLB.] Consisting of or containing eight syllables. 

Ol/t<HiyVla<bl« (»k't6.8lbl&-b’l), a. Octosyllabic. 

Oo'to-gypla-ble, 7». A word of eight syllables. 

Oc/tO-yi (5k'tf5-Tl), 77. [Gc/oic -4* {C'hem.) A 
h 3 rpothetical radical (CgHj^gO), regarded os the essential 
residue of ootoio acid. 

I( Oo'troi' <5k''trwS')» «. [F.] 1. A privilege granted 
by the sovereigvi authority, as the exclusive right of trade 
granted to a guild or society ; a concession. 

2. A tax kvied in raonoy or kind at the gate of a 
French oity on articles brought within the walls. 

[Written also octroy.] 

wtU-or (Sk'tfl.Cr ; 135), 77 . [From L. octo eight + 
-«or, as in ll ^atuor "] {Mus.) Bee Octet. [/?.] 

Oo^tU-jAe (ok'tll-p’I)* «• [L- ocluplus; cf. Gr. okto- 

wXovt : cf. F. octuple.] Eightfold. 

Oo'tyl (Sk'tll), 71. [Gc/ane -f -yl.] {Chem.) A hy- 
pothetical hydrocarbon radical regarded as on essential 
residue of octane, and as entering into its derivatives ; 
as, octyl alcohol. 

Oo'^l-en® (-5n), n. [Gc/ano + ethy/cTie.] (Chem.) 
Any one of a series of metomeric hydrocarbons (CgH.o) 
of the ethylene series. In general they are combustible, 
colorless liquids. 

Oo-tyPlO (5k-tTPTk), a. {Chem.) Pertaining to, de- 
rived from, or containing, octyl ; as, octylio ether. 

Oo'n-lar (bk'fi-lSr), a. [L. oetdaris, ocularius, fr. ocu- 
lus the eye : cf. F. oculaire. Bee Eye. and cf. Antlkk, 
Imvbiolb.] 1. Depetidlng on, or i>erceived by, the eye ; 
received by actual sight ; personally seeing or liaving 
seen ; as, oetdar proof. Shak. 

Thomas was an ondar witness uf Christ's death. South. 

2. {Anat.) Of or pertaining to the eye ; optic. 

Oo'Q'Iat, 7*. {Opt.) The eyepiece of an optical instru- 
ment, as of a telescope or microscoiTC. 

Oo^-lsr-ly, adv. By the eye, or by actual sight. 

Oo'n-la-iy (-14-ry), a. Of or pertaining to the eye ; 
ocular ; optic ; as, oculary medicines. Holland. 

Oo^-lftte (5k'fi[-14t), ) a. [L. oculatusy fr. oculus eye.] 

Oo'n-la^tM (-la'tBd), } 1. Furnished with eyes. 

2. Having spots or holes resembling eyes ; ocellatod. 

Oo'U-li-lorm (-lT-f6rm), a. [L. oculus the eye + 
•form: cf. F. oculijorme.] In the form of an eye; re- 
sembling an eye ; as, an oculi/orm pebble. 

II Oo'n-U'na 
(Sk'ft-li'nk), n. 

[NL., fr. L. ocu- 
tus the eye.] 

{Zodl.) A genus 
of tropical corals, 
usually branched, 
and having a very 
solid texture. 

IJ Oo^n-U-iui^- 
0«*A (-ll-nS'. 

8h3>4)t n, pi. 

[NL,, It. NL. oc- 
tdina the name of 



a genus.] 


Oeulina. 

a Oeulina vartcona. Tip of Branch, net. 
nizs : h Part of t}»e aarne, enlarged, with 
the Animala expanded as in life. 


) A suborder of corals including many reef-building 
specie^ having round, starlike calicles. 



Oo^-Ust (8k^-lTst), n. [L. oeulut the eye: ofi 1^ 
octdiste.] One skilled in treating diseases of the eye. 

Oo^n-lo- (Sk'ff-lft-). A combimng form from L. oculus 
the eye. 

Oo^n'lo-IIU/tor(-miFtSr),a. [Gcttfo--f-7nofor.] {Anat.) 
Of or pertaining to the movement of the eye ; — api^ed 
espeoi^y to the common motor nerves (or third pair of 
cranial nervesl which supply many of the muscles of the 
orbit. —71. The oculomotor nerve. 

Oo^n-lo-na'ial (-uS^zal), a. [Oeulo--^- nasal] {Anat.) 
Of or pertaining to the region of the eye and the nose ; 
as, the oculonasal, or nasal, nerve, one of the branches 
of the ophthalmic. 

llOo'u-llUl (5k'ft-ltts), n.; pi OovLi (-11). [L., an 

eye.] 1. An eye ; {Bot.) a leaf bud. 

2. {Arch.) A round window, usually a small one. 
O^'cy-po'dl-an (o^sT-pS'dlHan), n. ®wlft -f 

TTOu?, rroS6t, foot.] {Zool.) 

One of a trit>e of crabs 
which live iu holes in the 
sand along the seashore, 
and run very rapidly, 

— whence the name. 

Od (5d or 5d), ti. [G.,, 
fr. Gr. 6^ passage.] {Phys-. 
ics) An alleged force or 
natural power, supposed, (Oc]ypodaar<^arta). 

by Relclienbach and others, 

to produce the phenomena of mesmerism, and to be 
developed by various agoncies, as by magnets, heat, 
light, chemical or vital action, etc. ; — called also odyle, 
or the odylic Jorce. [Archaic] 

That od force of German Reichenboch 

Which atill, from female finger tipa. burnt blue. 3fr«. Browning. 

II 0^da'U8il1ie'(F. 6'dA'l*8k' ; E. O'dfLlIskO, n. [F., fr. 
Turk, odaliq chambermaid, fr. oda chamber, room.] A 
female slave or concubine in tho harem of the Turicish 
sultan. [Written also odahlic, odalisk, and odalik.] 

Not of thoae that men desire, sleek 

Odaliaqueit, or oraclea of mode. TennyMon. 

Odd (8d), a. [Go77?^flr. Oddbr (-3r) ; sttperl Oddest.] 
[0£. odde, fr. loel. oddi a tongue of land, a triangle, an 
odd niunber (from the third or odd angle, or point, of a 
triangleb orig., a point, tip; akin to Icel. oddr point, 
point of a weapon, 8w. udda odd, tidd point, Dan. od, 
AS. ord, OHG. ort, G. ort place (cf. K. pomt, lor change 
of meaning).] 1. Not |mired with another, or remaining 
over after a pairing ; without a mate ; unmatched ; sin- 
gle ; as, an odd shoe ; an odd glove. 

2. Not divisible by 2 without a remainder ; not capable 
of being evenly paired, one unit with another; as, 1, 3, 
7, 9, 11, etc., are odd numlTcrs. 

I hope good luck lies in odd numbers. Shak. 

3. Left over after a definite round number has been 
taken or mentioned ; indefinitely, but not greatly, ex- 
ceeding a specified number ; extra. 

Sixteen hundred and ofld years after the earth was niade, it 
was destroyed iu a deluge. T. Burnet. 

There are yet missing of your company 
Some few odd lads that you remember not. Shak. 

4. Remaining over ; unconnected ; detaclied ; frag- 
mentary : hence, occasional ; inconsiderable ; os, odd 
jobs ; odd minutes ; odd trifles. 

6. Different from what is usual or common ; unusual ; 
singular; peculiar; unique; strange. “An odt/ action.” 
Shak. “An ofW expression.” Thackeray. 

The odd man, to perform all things perfectly, Is, in my poor 
opinion, Jonnijes Stiirmius. Ascnuin. 

rntients have sometimes coveted odd things. Arbuthnot. 

Locke’s Essay would be a very o<fd book for a man to make 
himself master of, who would get a reputation by criticol writ- 
ingB. Spectator. 

.Sy II. — Quaint; unmatched; singular; unusual; ex- 
traordinary ; strange ; queer ; eccentric; wliimsical ; fan- 
tastical ; droll ; comical. See Quaint. 

Odd' FeFlOW (5<I' fSlGfi). A member of a secret or- 
der, or fraternity, styled the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, established for mutual aid and social enjoyment. 

Odd'l-ty (6d'T-tV), n.; pi Odditieb (-tiz). 1. The 
quality or state of TOiug Md ; singularity; queerness; 
I^culiarity ; as, oddity of dress, manners, and the like. 

That infinitude of oddities in him. Sterne. 

2. Thai wluch is odd ; as, a collection of oddities. 

Odd'ly, adv. 1. In an odd manner ; unevenly. [7?.] 

2. In a peculiar manner ; strangely ; queerly ; curious- 
ly. “A figure a little more oddly turned.” Locke. 

A great black substance, . . . very oddly shaped. Swift. 

3. {Math.) In a manner measured by an odd number. 

Odd'llEM, n. 1. The state of being odd, or not even. 

Take but one from three, ond yon not only destroy the odd~ 

neat, but also the essence of that number. Fothcrhy, 

2. Singularity ; strangeness ; eccentricity ; irregular- 
ity ; uncouthnesB ; as, the oddness of dress or shape ; the 
oddness of an event. Young. 

Odds (5dy.), 77. sing. St pi. [See Odd, a.] 1. Differ- 
ence In favor of one and against another ; excess of one of 
two things or numbers over the other ; inequality ; ad- 
vantage ; superiority ; ’"ence, excess of chances ; proba- 
bility. “ Premnlnent by so much odds.” 3f//f07?. “The 
fearful odds of that unequal fray.” Trench. 

The odda 

Is that wc scarce are men and you are gods. Shak. 
Tliere appeared, at least, four to one odda against them. Swift. 

All the oi/da between them has been the different scope . . . 
given to their understandings to range in. Locke. 

.Judging is balaitcing an account and determining on which 
side tne udda lie. Locke. 

2. Qiutrrcl ; dispute ; debate ; strife ; — chiefly in the 
phrase at odds. 

Set Chem into confounding odds. Shak, 

1 can not speak 

Any beginning to this peevisn odds. Shak. 

At odda, in dispute ; at variance. “These squires at odds 
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did fall.” Bpensor. “ He flaahea into one gross orinm 
or other, that sete us ^ at oddsA* Shak. — It is oddaTii 
is probable. [Giw.l Jer, — and ends, that 

which is l^iremnanU -'' ' - * 

coUaneous artioles. 
eft odds and ends.** 

Odd (Sd)> n. [F., fr. L. ode. oda, Gr. a song, ea- 
peoially a l;mo aong, oootr. ft. dotHq, fr. dsieeiu to amg ; 
of. Bkr. vad to speak, sing. Of. Comedy, Melody, Mon- 
ody.] A short poetioal composition proper to be sat to 
music or sung ; a lyric poem ; esp., now, a poem charac- 
terized by sustained noble aentiznent and appropriate 
dignity of style. 

Hangs odea upon hawthorni and elegies on brambles. Shak. 
01 run ; prevent them with thy humble ods, 

And lay It lowly at his blessed feet. Milton. 

Ode factor, one who makes, or who traiflos in, odea ; — 
used contemptuously. 

OdaTet (Sd'lSt), 71. A little or short ode. 

O-da'On (^t-defSn), n. [NL., fr. Gr. t^elov, fr. : 
cf. F. odSon. Bee Ode.] A kind of theater in ancient 
Greece, smaller than the dramatic theater and roofed 
over, in which poets and musicians submitted their works 
to the approval of the public, and contended for prizes ; 

— hence, in modem usage, the name of a hall for musical 
or dramatic performances. 

il O-de'nm (-flm), n. [L.] Bee Odeon. 

O'dl-ble (5'dT.b’l), a. [L. odihilis. See OnniM.] 
Fitted to excite hatred ; hateful. [Gts.] Bale. 

Odlo (Cd'Tk or Sd'Ik), a. Of or pertaining to od. Bee 
Od. [Archaic] — Od'lo-al-lv (5d'l^kal-lJ^ or 6d'.), adv. 

O'dm (o'dln), n. [Icel. Ooin ; prob. akin to E. wood, 
a. Bee Wednesday.] {Northern Myth.) The supreme 
deity of tlie Scandinavians ; — the same as Woden, of 
tho Gorman tribes. 

There in the Temple, carved in wood, 

The Itusge of great Odin stood. Longfellow. 

O-dlnlo (6-dTn'Ik), a. Of or pertaining to Odin. 

O'di-ons (S'dl-fis ; 277), a. [L. odiosus, from odium 
hatred : cf. P. odieux. Bee Odium.] 1. Hateful ; dis- 
serving or receiving hatred ; as, an odious name, system, 
vice. “ All wickedness will be most odious.** Sprat. 

lie rendered himself odioits to the Parliament. Clarendon. 

2. Causing or provoking hatred, repugnance, or dis- 
gust ; offensive ; disagreeable ; repulsive ; as, an odious 
sight ; an odiov.f smell. Milton. 

TJie odious side of that polity. Macaulay. 

Syn. — Hateful ; detestable ; abominable ; disgusting ; 
loathsome ; invidious ; repulsive ; forbidding ; unpopular. 

— O'di-oui-ly, adv. — O'dl-ona-nesB, n. 

Od'ist (Sd'Ist), 77 . A writer of an ode or odes. 

O'dl-um (5'dl.fim), 77. [L., fr. odi I hate. Cf. An- 

noy. Noisome.] 1. Hatred ; dislike ; as, his conduct 
brought him into odium, or, brought odium upon him. 

2. Tl7e quality that provokes hatred ; offeusiveuesB. 

She threw the odiwn of the fact on mo. Dryden. 

II Odium thaologiotun (th5'fl-15i'T.kttm) [L.], the enmity 
I>ecullar to contending theologians. 

i^n. — Hatred; abhorrence; detestation; antipathy. 

— Odium, Hatred. We exercise hatred; we endure 
odium. The former has an active sense, the latter a pas- 
slvo one. We speak of having a hatred for a man, but 
not of having an odium toward him. A tyrant incurs 
odium. The odium of an offense may sometimes fall un- 
justly upon one who is innocent. 

I wi(*h I had a cause to seek him there, 

To oppose hia hatred fully. Shak. 

You have . . . doxtcrouBly tlirown some of the odium of your 
polity upon that middle clasi* which you dvipiae. Jiencoutjield. 

Od'lzd (J5d'iz or Od'iz), v. t. [t’/n^i. & p. p. Odizhd 
(-T zd); p.j)r. & vb. n. Odizing.] To charge with od. 
Bee Od. [Archaic] 

Od^myl (Sd'rall), n. [Gr. oi/aij, ho’p.'g, stench -f- - 7 //.] 
{Chem.) A volatile liquid obtained by boili7ig sulpltur 
with linseed oil. It has an unpleasant garlic odor. 

O-dom'E-tsr (6-d5m'6-t3r), n. [Gr. oioperpov, oiops^ 
T 009 , an instrument thr measuring distances ; 68 dt v ay 
-(- p4rpov measure : cf. F. odennhtre, hodomhre.] An 
iTistruu7eut attached to the wheel of a vehicle, to meas- 
ure the distance traversed ; also, a wheel used by sur- 
veyors, which registers the miles and rods traversed. 

(Fdo-met'llo-al (6^d6-m6t'rT-kal), a. [Cf. F. odo- 
mitrique, hodomttrique.] Of or pertaining to the odom- 
eter, or to measurements made with it. 

0*4oill'e’troil8 (ft-dBm'^-trUs), a. Serving to measure 
distance on a road. [/?.] Sydney Smith. 

O-dom'e-try {-irf), n. Measurement of distances by 
the odometer. 

il 0-don'a-U (6-d5n'&-a), ti. pi [NL., fr. Or. ^iovc, 
ofidvrov, a 
tooth.] {Zo- ( 
ol.) The di- 
vision of in- 
sects that 
includes the 
dragon flies. 

II O^don-tal'gl-a (S'- 
d5n-t«'jT-i), ti. [NL., 
fr. Gr. ifiovToAyia ; oSovt, 

6S6yTot. a tootn -|- aA-yov 
pain.] (Med.) Toothache. 

O^don-tal'flo (4fiF- 
jtk ; 277), a. [Cf. F. odontalgique.] Of or pertaining to 
odontalgia. — n. A remedy for the toothache. 

O'dOB-tal'ay (-jy), 77 . iMed.) Same as Odontalgia. 

II G^don-ti^-ato {-tFi-sIs), 77 . [NL., fr. Gr. hkoikt 

hB6vTOK, a tooth.] Glutting of the teeth ; dentition. 

0-dQB'tO- (6-oQn't6-). A combining form from Gr. 
o6ovf , hS6vro^, a tooth. 

O-don'to-blaat (6-dBn't3-bUtet), n. [Odonio* 4* *Mosf.] 

1. {Anal) One of the more or less coluzniuu* calls on 
the outer suif aoe of the pulp of a tooth ; an odontoplast. 
They are supposed to be connected with the fonnatlon 
of dentine. 
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S. {Zool.) Oae of the oellB which aeorote the chltlnoua 
teeth of Molltisce. 

It (Mon^to-oa^e («^16n^t«-aS^tt}, n. p/. [NL., from Gr. 
Uow, » tooth -t- leiTTOf a whjJe.] {Zo'61.) A sub- 

diviaion of Cetacea, izicludl^ the q>erm whale, dolphins, 
etc.; the toothed whales. 

0^dOll>tora-]|f (0^dSa-t8J^.ii£), n. {Odowtth + root 
of Gr. ytyvcofoi to oe bom : of. F. odontoffinie,} {Phys- 
.•_f V r, ' 3 of development, of the teeth. 


iol.) Generation, or mode 



a Odontophore of a Cephalo* 

K hI ( Architeuthif) ? h U ppcr 
andible ; c Lower Mandi- 
ble I d Egophagus. 


(MoillO'|ri«nll (ft-ddn^^-grif ), n. {Odonto- -f 
•yrapA.] {Mean.) An instrument for marking or laying 
off tne outlines of teeth of gear wheels. 

Odon^to-grapli^ (•grkf'lk), a. Of or pertaining to 
odontography. 

(Vdon-tOf^ni'Phy (S'ddn-tdg'rAfy), n. A description 
of the teeth. 

(Mon'told (6-d5n'tolJ), a. [Gr. Wovroeiiiir ; ofiovs, 
oS 6 vT 09 y a tooth -f- c!£o« form : cf. F. odonio'ideA (Anat.) 
(a) Hai^g the form of a tooth ; toothlike, (d) Of or per- 
taining to the odontoid bone or to the odontoid process. 

Odontoid bono (Anat.\ a separate bone, in many rep- 
tiles, corresponding to the odontoid process. — Odontoid 
proooss, or Odontoid peg (Ana/.), the anterior process of 
the centrum of the second vertebra, or axis, in birds and 
mauunals. See Axis. 

II O^don-toFoss (S'dSn-tCl'sS), n. pL [NL., from Or. 
ojoilp, ^Sorroff a tooth -f- 6 Ax 6 g a furrow.! (Paleon.) An 
extinct order of ostrichlike aquatic biros having teeth, 
which are set in a groove in the jaw. It inoludes Jfes- 
peromis, and allied genera. See Hespkrobkis. [Written 
also OdontholcKy and Odontoholctso.\ 

0-dOn'tO-litS (i-ddn'td-lit), n. \Od(mto- -f- -/</«.] 
{Min.) A fossil tooth colored a bright blue by phosphate 
of iron. It is used as an imitation of turquoise, aud hence 
called hone turquoue. 

O^don-tol^o-gy (3'd5n-t51'6-jy ; 277), n. [Odon/o- 
-logy : cf. F. odontologie.'] The aolouce wliich treats of 
the teeth, their structure and development. 

II O^don-toph'o-rk (-t5f'6-r4), n. pi. [NL. Bee Odom- 
TOPHOBK.J (Zoo/.) Same as Cbphalophoba. 

O-don^o-phore (ft-dSn'tfi-for), n. {Odonto- Gr. 
(fitptiv to bear.] (Zool.) A 
special structure found in 
the mouth of most mol- 
lusks, except bivalves. It 
consists of several muscles 
and a cartilage which sup- 

G orts a chitinouB radula, or 
ngual ribbon, armed with 
teeth. Also applied to the 
radula alone. See Radula. 

O^don-tophto-rons 

(lydSn-tSf'd-rfls), a. (Zo‘ 
id.) Having an odonto- 
phore. 

O-don^tO-plASt (d-dSn'- 
td-plfat), n. \Odonto- -f- Gr. 

to form, mold.] 

(Anal.) An odontoblast. 

II O^don-toy'ta-ryx (3M»n-t8p't6-rTks), n. [NL., fr. 
Or. hBovt, bSovnySj a tooth •]- irrepv^ a wing.] {Piileon.) 
An extinct Eocene bird having the jaws strongly serra- 
ted, or dentated, but destitute of true teeth. It was 
found near London. 

II O-don^tor-nl'thei (0-d6u^tOr-nFth5z), n. pi. [NL., 
fr. Or. 6180 V 9 , l^ 6 vro%, a 
tooth -f- opviVf opviOov, a 
bird.] (Po/eon.) Agroup 
of Mesozoic birds having 
the jaws armed with 

teeth, as in most other 

vertebrates. They have been divided Into three orders ; 
Odontolose, Odontotormss, and Saururas. 

(Mon^to-stom^t-toiu (-td-stSm^Attis), a. [Odonto- 
-j- Gr. <rr(Sua, -aroj, the mouth.] {Zool.) Having tooth- 
like mandibles ; — applied to certam insects. 

II O-don'tO-tor'lDUB (-tOr'mS), n- [NL., fr. Or. Movv, 
od^vror, a tooth -f- rSpfiot a socket.] {Paleon.) An or- 
der of extinct toothed birds having the teeth in sockets, 
as in the genus Ichthyomis. See Iohthyornis. 

(Fdor (iFdgr), n. [OE. orfor, odour^ OF. odor, odour, 
F. odour, fr. L. odor ; akin to olere to smell, Or. o^etv, 
Lith. Asti . Of. Olvaotory, Osboum, Ozomb, Rbdolbnt.] 
[Written also odour."] Any smell, whether fragrant or 
offensive; scent; perfume. 

Measemed I emelt » garden of sweet flowers, 

That dainty odon from them threw around. Spenser. 
To bs in bad odor, to be out of favor, or in bad repute. 
(FdOT’a-niont (-A-ment), n. [L. odommentum. See 
Odoratb.] a perfume ; a strong scent. [0&.f.] Burton. 

O'dor-ant (-ant), a. [L. odorans, -antis, p. pr] Yield- 
ing odors; frapwnt. Holland. 

O'dor-Ate (-at), a. [L. odoratus, p. p. of odornre to 
perfume, fr. odor odor.j Odorous. [Ooi.l Bacon. 

fFdor-a'tlllff (-Siting), a. Diffusing odor or soent ; 
frammt. 

fFdor-IFar-ens (-Tf'gr-Hs), a, [L. odorifor; odor 
odor -f>/(crr« to bear. Bee Odor, and Ist Bbar.] Bear- 
ing or yielding an odor ; perfumcMl ; usually, sweet of 
•cent ; Iraffrant ; as, odoriferous spices, particles, fumes, 
breezes. Milton. — (Fdor-lFor-ons-ly, adv. — O^dor- 
n. 

(Fdor-lll 0 (ydgr-ln or -gn), n. (Chem.) A pimgent 
oily substance obtained by redistilling bone oil. [O&ji.] 
O^dor-lMk, 0 . Free from odor. 
fFdor-OlU (-tts), a. [Written also odourous.] [L. 
odorus, fr. odor odor : of. OF. odoros, odoreux.] Having 
or emittinff an odor or scent, esp. a sweet odor ; fnwrant ; 
sweet-smelling. ** Odorous bloom.'* AchU. 

Such fragrant flowera do give moat odorous amell. Spenser. 

— 0 'dor-diuhly« <tdv. — O'dor-oiis-iiMt, n. 

Odd (9dz), irlteii. A corruption of Ood*s ; — for- 
merly used in oaths and ejaculatory phrases. ** Ods 
bodikin.” “ Ods pity.” Shak. 


Jaw of Ichthyomis victor, ona of 
the Odoutornithee. 
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Wyl \ (M'Tl), ft. [Or. hios passage -f dAn matter 
material.] {Physics) See Od. [Archaio] 
Onlyllo (J-dll'Ik), a. {Physics) Of or pertaining to 
odyle ; odic ; as, odylio force. {Archaic] 

Wjum (Sdas-sy), n. [L. Odyssea, Gr. *OW<r<rfia, 
fr. Oovwwcvf Ulysses : cf. F. Odyssie.] An epic poem 
attributed to Homer, which describes the return of 
Uly^s to Ithaca after the siege of Troy. 

vB (S), a diphthong, employ^ in the Latin languaro, 
and thence in the Enghsl) language, as the representatlvo 
of the Greek diphthong ot. In many words in common 
use, e alone stands instead of cb. Claasicists prefer to 
write the diplithong oe separate in Latin words. 

(B^odid (g^oidh n. [Gr. o2#cov a house -f- -oid.l 
{Anai.) The colorless porous framework, or stroma, of 
red blood corpuscles from which the zooid, or hmmo- 

§ lobin and other substances of the corpuscles, may be 
Issolved out. 

GQ-OOFo-gy (i-k51'6-jy), n. [Gr. olitot house -f- -logy.] 
{Biol.) The various relations of animals and plants to 
one another and to the outer world. 

CB^OO-nomlo-al (g^kA-uSm^I-kal), a. Bee Eoomomical. 
CB^OO-nom'lOd (-Tks). n. Bee Economics. 

CB-OOn'o-my (ft-kSn'S-mp), n. Be© Economy. 
CBdn-mendo-al ( 8 k^ti-menO[-kal), a. Bee Ecumbmical. 
II IB-dO^ma ($-dS'm&), n. [NL., from Or. ol&npa a 
swelling, tumor, fr. olSeiv to swell.] {Med.) A swelling 
from effusion of watery fluid in the cellular tissue be- 
neath the akin or mucous membrane ; dropsy of the sub- 
cutaneous cellular tissue. [Written also edema.] 
(B-dom'a-t 01 UI ( 8 -d 8 m'&-tiis), a. {Med.) Pertaining 
to, or of the nature ot, oedema; affected with rederna. 
CB-ll'lad(«*Tl'yad or IF-), )». [F. aiillade, fr. ail 

II (Eilladd^ (5'yAdO, ) eye. Bee Kyblbt.] A 
glance of the eye ; an amorous look. [Ods.] 

She gave strange trilladcs and moot speaking looks. Shak. 
CBlot (B'lSt), n. [Sec Eyelet.] An eye, bud, or 
shoot, as of a plant ; an oilet. [(>/;.<.] Holland. 

(B'nan'thate ($-uSnahdt), n. {Cncm.) A salt of the 
sutmosed rcnaiithic acid. 

GB-nan'tlliO (-tliTk), a. [Gr. oivdv&ri the first slioot of 
the vine, the vine blossom, the vine ; 01107 tlio vine -f- 
dv0r) bloom, dv6o^ flower.] {Chem.) Having, or impart- 
ing, tlio odor characteristic of tlio bouquet of wine ; 
specifically used, formerly, to designate an acid wliose 
ethereal salts were supposed to occasion the peculiar 
bouquet, or aroma, of old wine. Cf. OEnanthylio. 

(Enanthlc acid, an acid obtained from mnanthic ether 
by the action of alkalies. — (Enanthlc ether, an ethereal 1 
substaueu (not to be confused with the bomiuet, or aroma, 
of wine) found in wine lees, and consisting of a complex 
mixture of the ethereal salts of several of the higher 
acids of the acetic acid series. It has an ethereal odor, aud 
is used in flavoring artificial wines and liiiuors. Called 
also oil of wine . See Essential oil, under Essential. 

CE-nfUl^tllOl (-thol), n. [<Enan//»yllc -f L. o/eum oil.] 
{Chem.) An oily substance obtained by the distillation 
of castor oil, recognized os the aldehyde of oonanthylio 
acid, and hence called also ananthaldehyde. 

CB-nan'thone (-then), n. [flCnanthio -one.] 
{Chem.) The ketone of oenanthic acid. 

OB-nan'tliyl (-thTl), ». [CEminthic -j- -yl] {Chem.) 
A hydrocarbon radical formerly supposed to exist in 
oenanthic a<.dd, now known to l>o identical with heptyl. 

CE-nanlhyi-ate (4t}, n. {Chem.) A salt of oBnantbylio 
acid ; as, potassium cenanthylate. 

CB^nan-thyiriG (S'nSn-tbiFIk), a. {Chem.) Pertain- 
ing to, derived from, or containing, oenanthyl ; specific- 
ally, designating an acid formerly Bup];>OBed to be Iden- 
tical with the acid in oenanthic ether, but now known to 
be identical with heptolc acid. 

OS^nan-tbyFl-deiie (-T-dSn), n. {Chem.) A colorleu 
liq^d hydrocarbon, having a garlic odor ; heptine. 

iB-nan^tbyl-OlUl (S-nSn'thTl-tts), a. {Chenu) Of, per- 
taining to, or designating, an aci<l formerly supposea to 
be the acid of oonanthylic ether, but now known to be a 
mixture of higher acids, especially caprio acid. [Ohs.] 
CB^nO-oy^an (S^nd-sl'in), n. [Gr. oXvoc wine -f nvavos 
a dark-blue substance.] {Chem.) The coloring matter 
of red wines. 

(E-noFo-gy (^f-nSl'A-jj^), n. [Gr. oTm wine -f- -logy.] 
Knowledge of wine, scientific or practical. 

II (BWO-ma^nl-a ( 8 n'f»-mS'nT-A or e'nft-), n. ^L., fr. 
Gr. oTi/of wlno pavta mania.] {Med.) {a) Delirium 
tremens. Royer. (/>) Dipsomania. 

(Bn'O-mel ( 8 n'd-mH), ». [Or. oiyos wine -f- ptht 
honey.] Wine mixed with honey ; mead. [/?.] 

(B-nom'e-tar (f-«5m'8-t8r), n. [Gr. otvov wine -|- 
-meter.] See Alcoholometer. 

QS-noph^-llat (S-ubf'I-lIst), n. [Gr. oTyoc wine -j- 
4n\fiv to love.] A lover of wine. [^.] Thackeray. 

^^no-thl-on'lo (5'^n6-tht-5u'Tk), «. [Gr. oTvov wine 
-f- thionic.] {Chem.) Pertaining to an acid now called 
sulphovinic, or ethyl sulphuric, acid. 

O’er ( 3 r), prep. & adv. A contr. of Over. 
CB-aoph’a-ffVBi n., OB^ao-yhag'e-al, a., 
etc. Same as Esophaous, Esophageal, etc. 

GSl^-an (Ss'trT-an), a. {Zool.) Of or 
pertaining to the gadflies. — n. A gadfly. 

(Bs’tm-al ( 8 s'trv-al), a- [Bee CKstrus.] 

{Physiol.) Of or pertaining to sexual desire ; 

— mostly applied to brute animals ; as, the 
(Kstrual perlixi ; cestrual influence. 

GBs^tm-a’tlOll (-S'shfln), n. {Physiol.) 

The state of being under cestrual influence, 
or of having sexual desire. 

II CIto'tTlia (Ss'^trCs), n. [L., a gadfly; 
also, frenzy, fr. Gr. ourrpot gadfly; hence, (Eatrui of 
sting, fury, insane desire, frenzy.] 1. (Zool.) *!jJ*Pp^S** 

A genus of gadflies. The species which de- jurrs. Nst. 
posits its larvae in the nasal cavities of sheep size, 
is Citrus avis. 

2. A vehement desire; esp. (Physiol.), the periodical 
sexual impulse of animals ; heat ; rut. 


[Poetic] 



Of (8v), prep. [AS. 0 / ot, from, off ; akin to D. & OB. 
Of, Q. ah off, OHG. aba from, away, Icel., Dau., 8w., & 
Goth. of. L. ab, Or. dirtf, Skr. Cj»a, CL 0»», A- (2), AB-, 
ArrER, Epi-.] In a general sense, from, or out from ; 
proceeding from; belonging to; relating to; concern- 
iug ; — used in a variety of applioatious ; as ; 

1. Denoting that from which anything proceeds : indi- 
cating origin, source, descent, and the like ; as, he is 0 / a 
race of kings ; he is 0 / noble blood. 

That holy thing vrhich shall be bom qf thee shall be called 
the Hon of God. Zuie i. »:>. 

I have received qf the Lord that which aloo I delivered unto 
you. 1 C’,/r. ai. ai. 

2. ■ Denoting possession or ownership, or the relation 

of subject to attribute ; as, the apartment 0 / the consul ; 
the power 0 / the king ; a man 0 / courage ; the gate 0 / 
heaven. “ Poor 0 / spirit.” Macaulay. 

3 . Denoting the material of which anything is com- 
posed, or that which it contains ; as, a throne 0 / gold ; 
a sword 0 / steel ; a wreath 0 / mist ; a cup 0 / water. 

4 . Denoting part of an aggregate or whole ; belong- 
ing to a number or quantity ineiitiouod ; out of ; from 
amongst ; as, of this little he had some to spare ; some 
0 / the mines were unproductive ; most 0 / the compony. 

It in q/'the Lord’s inercioit that we are nut coniiunied. 

Lam. iii. 22. 

It is R duty to communicate qf those blceBlngB we Imvo re- 
ceived. Erunkhn. 

6. Denoting that by which a person or thhig is actu- 
ated or impelled ; also, the source of a purpose or action ; 
os, they went 0 / their own will ; no body can move qf 
itself ; he did it 0 / necessity. 

For it was 0 / the Lord to harden their hearts. Josh. xl. SO. 

6. Denoting reference to a thing ; about ; ooucerning ; 
relating to ; as, to boast 0 / one's acliievemcuts. 

Knew you <>/ thia fair work ? Shak. 

7 . Denoting nearness or distance, either in space or 
time ; from ; as, within a league 0 / the town ; within an 
hour 0 / the appointed time. 

8. Denoting identity or equivalence ; — used with a 
name or appellation, and equivalent to the relation of 
apposition; as, the continent 0 / America; the city 0 / 
Rome ; the Island 0 / Cuba. 

9 . Denoting the agent, or person by whom, or thing 
by which, anything is, or is done ; by. 

And told to her qf' [by] somo. Chaucer. 

He taught In their oynapoguca, being glorified or’ all. 

Luke Iv. J«. 

[jesu*] being forty day* tempted qf the devil. Luke Iv. 1, 2. 
The use of the word In this aeuse, as applied to 
persons, is nearly obsolete. 

10. Penotlnjf relation to place or time ; belonging to, 
or connected with ; as, men qf Athens ; the people 0 / the 
Middle Ages ; in the days of Herod. 

11. Denoting passage from one state to another ; from. 

[Obs.] ” 0 luisorable of happy,” Milton. 

12. During ; in the course of. 

Not be seen to wink q/'all the day. Shak. 

My ouBtom always o/the afternoon. Shak, 

Of may be used in n subjective or an objective 
sense. The love of God ” may mean, our love for 
God, or God's love for us. 

rjr From is the jprimary sense of this preimsition ; a 
sense retained hi op, the same word differently written 
for distinction. But this radical sense disappears in most 
of its applications ; as, a man of genius ; a man of rare 
endowments ; a fossil of a reel color, or of an hexagonal 
figure; he lost all hope of relief ; an all air of the cabi- 
net ; he is a man of aecayed fortune ; what Is the price 
of com ? In these and similar phrases, of denotes prop- 
erty or possession, or a relation of some sort liivolvliig 
connection. These applications, however, all pro<;eeded 
from tJie same primary sense. That wliicli proceeds 
from, or is produced by, a person or thing, either has 
had, or still lias, a close connection with the some ; and 
hence the word was applied to cases of mere connec- 
tion, not involving at all the idea of separation. 

Of conaequenes, of importance, value, or Influence.— 
Of lats. recently ; in time not long past. — Of old, for- 
merly ; in time long past. — Of one’s self, by one's self ; 
without help or prompting ; spontaneously. 

Why, knowa not Montague, that of itself 
England la safe, if true within itoeif 't Shak. 

Off (81 ; 118), adv. [OE. of, orig. the same word as E. 
of, prep., AS. of, adv. & prep. Vlfl4. See Oy.] In a 
general sense, denoting from or away from ; as : 

1. Denoting distance or separation ; as, the house is a 
mile off. 

2. Denoting the action of removing or separating; 
separation ; as, to take off the hat or cloak ; to cut off , 
to pare off, to clip off, to peel off, to tear off, to march 
off, to fly off, and the like. 

3 . Denoting a leaving, abandonment, departure, abate- 
ment, Interruption, or remission ; as, the fever goes off ; 
the pain goes off; the game is off ; all beU are off. 

4. Denoting a different direotion ; not on or towards ; 

away ; as, to look off. , 

6. Denoting opposition or negation. [Obs.] 

The Questiona no way touch upon puritsnUm, either o/f or on. 

Bp- Sanderson. 

Prom off, off from ; off. ” A live coal . . . taken with 
the touts from off the altar.” Is. vi. 6. — Oil 
Not constantly ; not r^larly ; now and then ; 
ally. (b) (Baui.) On different tacks, now toward, and 
away from, the To to ^ 

cape ; as. he was without a moment’s waromg. To 
be abandoned, as an agreement or purpose; m, the bet 
was declared to be off. [Collog.] - To com# ^ To c®* off. 
To liUl off. To go off, etc. Bee under Comb, Fali^ do. 
etc. -To got off. (a) To utter; to <**“<^1***^® • X5r 

a joke, (b) To go away ; to escape: as, to get op 
easily from a trial. | Collpg. 1 — To tU# oi to ^ 

peraraate. - To tsU off <3fil.). to divide • 

re^ment or company in the several 
atory to marching to the general parade tor flelTd exer- 
cised Farrow. -^0 to off, to M in * 

^ b« lU off. To ba badly off, to be in poor condition. 
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Off (W; 115), interj. Away; begone; — a eomnuind 
to deiMtrt. 

Off, prep. Not on ; away from ; as, to bo ojf one’s 
legs Or off the bed ; two miles off the shore. Addison. 

Off hand. 8ae Offhand. — Off side {Foothall)^ out of 
play : — said when a player has got in front of the ball in 
a scrljmuage, or when the ball has been last touched by 
one of Ilia own side belUud him. To be off oolott to be of 
a wrong color. — To be off one's food, to have no appetite. 
[Collou.] 

Ofl« it. 1. On the farther side ; most distant ; on tho 
side of an animal or a team fartlicst from the driver when 
he is on foot ; in tho United States, the right side ; as, 
the off' horse or ox in a team, in distinction from the 
nigh or near liorse or ox ; the off' leg. 

2. Designating a time when one is not strictly atten- 
tive to business or affairs, or is absent from his post, and, 
hence, a time when affairs are not urgent ; as, he took an 
off' day for fisliiug ; an off year in politics. “ In the off 
season.” 'Thackeray. 

Off side, (a) The right hand side in driving; the far- 
ther side. See OifiB. (b) {Cricket) See Off, ?i. 

Off, n. {Cricket) Tho side of tlic fit-id tliat Ison the 
right of tho wicket keejier, 

Ol'fal (Sf'fol), 11 . [Off + fall.] 1. The rejected or 
waste parts of a butchered animal. 

2. A dead l>ody ; carrion. i^hak. 

3. Tliut which is tlirown away as worthless or unfit for 
use ; refuse ; rubbish. 

The nflah of other professions. South. 

Off'eut' 115), n. 1. That which is cutoff. 

2. {Bookbinding) A portion of the priutc-d sheet, in 
certain sIkcs of books, that is cut off before folding. 
OMonoe' (Sf-ffins'), n. Son Offknsb. 

OMend' (5f-fgnd'), V- C & p- P‘ Oitbndad; 

p. pr. & vb. n. Offenuing.] [OF. offendre^'L. off'endere^ 
offensum; oh (see Ob-) + fendere (in comp.) to thrust, 
dash. See Dhfekd.] 1. To strike against ; to atta(;k ; 
to assail. [Ohs.] Sir P. Sidney. 

2. To displease ; to make angry ; to affront. 

A brother offcmltU is iiarder to bo won than a strong city. 

l‘rov. xviii. 19, 

3. To be offensive to ; to barm ; to pain ; to annoy ; a.s, 
Btrong light offends the eye ; to offend the conscience. 

4. To transgress ; to violate; to sin against. 

Alarry, air, he hath offended the law. Shak. 

6. {Script) To oppose or obstruct In duty; tooauao 
to stumble ; to cause to sin or to fall. [Obs.] 

Who liath you niisbodcn or offended. Chaucer. 
If thy right eye offend thec, pluck it out. . . . And if thy right 
hand offend tliL-e, cut it off. Matt. v. an, 30. 

Great peace have they which love tliy law, and nothing Blvnll 
offend them. Vt. cxix. 103. 

Of-tend^, V. i. 1. To transgress tho moral or divine 
law ; to commit a crime ; to wtumble ; to sin. 

WhoBoaver bIiuII keen the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, ho is guilty of all. Jamen il. 10. 

If it be a sin to covet honor, 

1 am the most offendinu aoul ulive. Shak. 

2. To cause dislike, anger, or vexation ; to displease. 

I hJmll offend, rithor to detain or give it. Shak. 
offend against, to do an injury or wrong to ; tx) com- 
mit an offense against. ** Wo have off'ended against tho 
Lord already.” 2 C/iron. xxviii. 13. 

OMond^ant (-ont), u. An offender. [B.] Holland. 
Of-fflod'or ('5r), n. One who offends ; one who vio- 
lates any law, divine or human ; a wrongdoer. 

1 and my son Solomon sliall be counted offetuters. 1 Kings i. 21. 
Of'fond^OSB (-rfis), n, A woman who offends. Shak. 
Ol-fBlUld' I (Sf-fSiis'), n. [F., fr, L. offensa. See Of- 
Of-lenoe^l famd.] 1. The act of offending in any 
sense ; esp., a crime or a sin, an affront or an injury. 

WIio wa* delivered for our offenses, and was raised again for 
our hu'tibciition. ViVim. iv. 25, 

1 hiive given my opinion ugiiinfst tho authority of two great 
men, but 1 hope without oiferiw,- to tiwir meinories. Dryden. 

2. The state of being offended or displeased ; auger ; 
displeasure. 

lie wan content to give them Just cause of offense, when they 
had power to make just revenge. Sir Sidney. 

3. A cause or occasion of stumbling or of sin. 

Woe to that man by whom tho offmsc comoth ! J/ot/. xviii. 7. 
This word, like cj-}}ctise, l» often spelled with a o. 

It ought, however, to undergo the same change with er- 
ven.se., the reasons being the same, namely, that s must 
be used in offert.sive os in expe/nrive, wid is fotmd in the 
Latin offensw, and the French offense. 

To take offenM, to feel, or assume to be, injured or af- 
fronted ; to become angry or hostile. — Weapons of oflsnse, 
those which are used in attack, in distinction from those 
of defense, which are used to repel. 

Syn, — Displeasure ; umbrage; resentment ; misdeed ; 
miMeraeanor ; trespass ; transgression ; deUnquency ; 
fault ; sin ; crime ; affront ; indi^ty ; outride ; insult. 

01-feiuie'lnl (-fyl), a. Causing offense ; displeasing ; 
wrong ; as, an qffenseful act. [R.] 

S donseaeBB. a. Unoffending ; inoffensive. 

(-sY'b’l), a. That may ^ve offense. [Obs.] 
Of-nn'SlOll (-shOn), n. [OF., fr. L. offenHonn offense.] 
AMniiit ; Attuck. f06^r.] 

Ol’tPta'fdve ('Stvh a. [Cf. F. Off'cn.df. See Offkkd.] 

1. Giving offense ; causing displeasure or resentment ; 
displeasing ; annoying ; as, offensive words. 

2. Giving pain or unpleasant senBations ; disagreeable ; 
revolting ; noxious ; as, an offensive smoll ; offensive 
sonnds. “ to the stomach.” Bnccm. 

8. Making the first attack ; assailant ; aggressive ; 
hence, used in attacking ; — opposed to defensive { as, an 
offensive war ; offensive weapons. 

Leagne affmtlvd and dsfhnslve, a league that requires 
oil tho paries to it to make war together against any foe, 
and to defend one another if attacked. 

8yn. — easing ; disagreeable ; distasteful ; ob- 


noxious; abhorrent; disgusting; imp^nent; rude; 
saucy ; reproachful ; opprobrious ; ineulting ; msolent ; 
abusive ; scurrilous ; assailant : attackiiig ; mvading. 

— Ol-len'iiTe-iy, adv. — Of-fen^slFe-Bew, n. 
p Ol-fen^fllve (0f-f8n'sTv), n. The state or posture of 
[ one who offends or makes attack ; aggressive attitude ; 
- the act of the attacking party ; — opposed to defensive. 
To act on tho offonslvo, to be the attacking party. 
Ol'tor (Cf'lSr), t\ t. [imp. & p. p. Omuo (-fSrd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Offbrino.] [OE. tffren^ AS. offrian to 
* sacrifioe, fr. L. off'et're ; ob (see (h^) •+/erre to bear, 
‘ bring. The English word was influenced by F, offrir to 
' offer, of the same origin. See 1st Bxab.] 1. To present, 
' as an act of worship ; to immolate ; to sacrifioe ; to pre- 
sent in prayer or devotion ; — often with up. 

Tiiou dlialt offer every day a bullock for a siu offering for 
> atonement. Ex. xxix. 3ij. 

I A holy prionthood to offer up (ipiritual sacrlflcos. 1 Pet. ii. 5. 

2. To bring to or before ; to hold out to ; to present 
fur acooptanco or rejection ; as, to offer a present, or a 
bribe ; to offer one’s self in marriage. 

1 Q/^cr thec three tilings. 2 jSam. zxiv. 12. 

3. To present in words ; to proffer ; to make a pro- 
posal of ; to suggest ; as, to offer an opinion. Witli the 
infinitive as an objective ; To make an offer ; to declare 
one’s willingness ; as, be offered to help me. 

4. To attempt ; to undertake. 

All that offer to defend him. Shak. 

B. To bid, os a price, reward, or wages ; as, to offer a 
guinea for a ring ; to offer a salary or reward. 

0. To put in opposition to ; to manifest in an offensive 
way ; to threaten ; os, to offer violence, attack, etc. 

Syn, — To propose ; propound ; move ; proffer ; ten- 
der ; sacrifice ; immolate. 

Oiler, r. i. 1. To present itself ; to be at liahd. 

Tho occasion offers, and the youth complies. Pi-yden. 
2. To make an attempt ; to make an essay or a trial ; 
— used with at “ Without offering at any other rem- 
edy.” Swift. 

Uc would bo offering at the shepherd's voice. V Estrange. 
I will not offer nt that I can not master. Jiacon. 
Ol^fer, n. [Cf. F. off're, fr. offrir to offer, fr, L. of- 
ferre. See Offbu, v. t] 1. The act of offering, bring- 
ing forward, proposing, or bidding ; a proffer ; a first ad- 
vance. “ This comes from mercy.” Shak. 

2. That which is offered or brought forward ; a pro- 
posal to bo accepted or rejected ; a sum offered ; a bid. 

When offers are disdained, and love denied. Po/?e. 

3. Attempt ; endeavor ; essay ; as, ho made an offer 
to catch tho ball. “Borne offer and attempt.” South. 

OFler-a-ble (-&-b’l), a. Capable of being offered ; suit- 
able or wortliy to be offered. 

OFIer-er (of'fer-Sr), n. One who offers ; esp., one who 
offers soiuetliing to God in worship. Hooker. 

Orier-lng, n. 1. The act of an offeror ; a proffering. 

2. That which is offered, esp. in divine service ; that 
wltich is presented as an expiation or atonoinunt for sin, 
or as a free gilt ; a sacrifice ; an oblation ; as, a sin off ering. 

I'licy are polluted offerings more abhorred 

Tlmn allotted livers in tlic socriilce. Shak. 

3. A sum of money offered, as in church service ; as, a 
missionary offering. BjKJcif. ; (CA. of Eng.) rerBomil 
tithes payable according to custom, either at certain sea- 
sons as Clirfstmas or Easter, or on certain occasions as 
marriages or christenings. 

{None} to tlie offering before her should go. Chaucer. 
Burnt offering, Drink offering, etc. Bee under Burnt, etc. 
OFfor-tO-ry (-tft-ry), n. ; pt Offertohibs (-rTz). [L. 
offerlorium the place to which offerings were brought, in 
LL. offertory ; cf. F, off’ertoire.] 1. The act of offering, 
or the thiM offered. lObs. or /?.] Bacon. Bp. P'eli. 

2. (Jt. C. Ch.) (a) An anthem enauted, or a voluntary 
played on the organ, during the offering and first part of 
the Mass. (5) That part of the Mass which the priest 
reads before imcovering the chalice to offer up the ele- 
j ments for consecration, (c) The oblation of the elements. 

I 3. {Ch. of Eng. & Prot PJpis. Ch.) (a) The Scripture 
sentences sdd or sung during tho collection of the offer- 
ings. (b) The offerings themselves. 

Dialer -turo (-tfir ; 135), n. [LL, offertura an offer- 
ing.] Offer ; proposal ; overture. [Obs.] 

More ojyJrrr rc# and advantage* to his crown. Milton. 
Oft'kand^ (Cf'liSndOj O. Instant; ready; extempo- 
raneous ; as, an offhand speech ; offhand excuses. •— 
adv. In an offhand manner; as, he replied offhand. 

Ol'floe (Sf'fTs), n. [F., fr. L. offUcium, for opifidum; 
ops ability, wealth, help 4- to do or nudee. See 
Opulknt, Fact.] 1. That which a person does, either 
voluntarily or by appointment, for, or with reference to, 
others ; customary duty, or a duty that arises from the 
relations of man to man ; as, kind offices, pious offices. 

1 would I could do a good offUce between you. Shak. 

2. A special duty, trust, charge, or position, conferred 
by authority and for a public purpose ; a position of trust 
or authority ; as, an executive or judicial office ; a mu- 
nicipal offee. 

3. A ^ai^e or trust, of a sacred nature, conferred by 
God himself ; as, the office of a priest under the old dis- 
pensation, and that of the apostles in the new. 

Inasmuch oe I am the apoBtle of the Ocntilcs, I magnify mine 
office. Jiom, xi. 1.3. 

4. That which Is performed, intended, or assigned to 
be done, by a particular thing, or that which anything is 
fitted to perform ; a fimction ; — answering to duty in in- 
telligent beings. 

They [the eyes] resign their office and their light. Shak. 

? esperuf, whose office is to bring 
wilight upon the earth. Mdtm. 

In this experiment the several intervals of the teeth of the 
comb do the office of so raauy prisms. Sir 1. Newton. 

6. Tlie place where a particular kind of business or 


serrioe for oibers is trAUBactod; a house or AUATtmeiit 
in which public offioers and others transact busmeas ; as, 
the router’s offUe; a lawyer’s offee. 

6. The comiMmy or corporation, or persons collect- 

ively, whose ubMA of business is in an ctfoe { aA| I have 
notified the • 

7. pi. The apartments or outhotises tn which tho do- 
mestics ^Usoharge the duties attached to the service of a 
house, as kitchens, pantries, stables, etc. [Eng.] 

As tor the offices, let them stand at distance. Baoon. 

8. {Boot) Any service other than that Of ordination 
and the Mass ; any prescribed religious service. 

Thin morning was read in the church, after the gffice was 
done, the declaration eetting forth the Uie eOnsplrocy against 
the king's person. Bvetgn. 

Holy office. Same as Inquisition, n., 3.— Hootoi of ottoe. 
SaniH 08 def. 7 above. Chancer. — Xdttle office {R, C. Ch.), 
an office recited in honor of the Virgin Mary. — Office 
bearer, an officer ; one who has a specific office or duty 
to perform. — Office copy (Law), an authenticated or cer- 
tified copy of a record, from the proper office. See Cer- 
tified copies, xmd^r Oovr. AfiftoW.— Office-found (Aum?), tho 
finding of an inquest of office. See under Inqubst. — 
Office holder. See Offiobholdbe in the Vocabulary. 

Of^floo (8f'fTs), V. t To perform, as the duties of an 
office ; to discharge. [Ohs.] Shak. 

OFttoe-hold^er (-hSld'Sr), n. An officer, particularly 
one in the civil service ; a placeman. 

OFfl-cer (5FfT-sSr), n. [F. officier. See Officb, and 
cf. Official, n.] 1. One who holds an office ; a person 
lawfully invested with an office, whether civil, military, 
or ecclesiastical; as, a church officer; a police officer; 
a staff officer. “ I am an officer of state.” Shak. 

2. {it S. Mil.) Specifically, a commissioned officer, 
In distinction from a warrant officer. 

Field officer, Qeneral officer, etc. See under Field, Gbn- 
BRAL, etc. — Officer of the day (Mil.), tho officer who, on 
a given day, has charge for that day of the guard, prison- 
ers, and poli(!o of the post or camp. — Officer of the deck, 
or Officer of the watch (Naut), the officer temporarily in 
charge on the deck of a vessel, esp. a war vessel. 

OFfl-oer, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Officered (-sSrd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Ofpiceking.] X. To furuish with officers ; to 
appoint officers over. Marshall. 

2. To command as an officer; as, veterans from old 
regiments officered the recruits. 

Of-fl^clal (5f-fTsh'al), a. [L. officialis: cf. F. officiel. 
See Office, ami cf. Official, n.] 1. Of or pertaiiijng to 
an office or public trust ; as, official duties, or routine. 

Thut, in till- official marks invoBtCd, you 

Aiuiii (1(1 Jnoct tlic Ronato, Shak. 

2. Derived from the proper office or officer, or from 
tho proper authority ; made or communicated by virtue 
of authority : as, an official statement or report 

3. {Pharm.) Approved by authority ; sanctioned by 
the pharmacopoeia ; appointed to be used in medicine ; 
as, an official arug or preparation. Cf. Officinal. 

4. Discharging an office or function. [05,».] 

Tlie Btomuch and other parts official unto nutrition. 

Sir T. Brovme. 

Of-fl'dal, n. [L. officialis a magistrate’s servant or 
attendant : cf. F. offlcAol. Bee Official, a., and of. Of- 
ficer.] 1. One who holds an office ; esp., a subordinate 
executive officer or attendant. 

2. An ecchisiastical judge appointed by a bishop, 
chapter, archdeacon, etc., with charge of the sjilritunl 
j ur isd i c ti on . PI a cLdov e . 

Of-fl^oial-Uun (-Ts’m), n. The state of being ofileial ; 
a system of offidtU government; also, adliorouce to office 
routine ; red-tapism. 

Officialim may often drift into blunders. Smiles. 

Of-ll'Ol-alT-ty (Sf-flsh^I-ai'I-ty), n. . See Offxculty. 

OMt'Olal-ly (Sf-ffsl/al-lJ?), adv. By the proper offi- 
cer ; by virtue of the proper authority ; In pursuance of 
the special powers vested in an officer or office ; as, ac- 
counts or reports officially verified or rendered ; letters 
off 'tcially commuQieated ; persons officially notified. 

01-fl'clal-ty (-ty), «. [Cf. F. offMalitL] The charge, 
office, court, or Jurisdiction of an official. Ayl^e. 

OMl'clant (5f-flsh'aat), n. [L. offffcians, p. pr. Bee 
Officiatk.] {Eccl.) The officer who officiates or per- 
fonns an office, as the burial office. Shipley. 

Ol-fl'ci-a-ry (Sf-flshT-i-ry), a. Of or pertaining to an 
office or an officer ; official, [i?.] Heylin. 

oi-fl'cl-ate (Sf-flshT-at), V. t [imp. SLjp. p. Offi- 
ciated (-a'tSd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Officiating.] [LL. offi- 
dare. See Office.] To act as an officer in performing 
a duty ; to transact tho business of an office or public 


trust ; to conduct a public service. Bp. SHllingiled. 

Of-fl'ol-ato, V. t. To discharge, perform, or Mipj^y, as 
an official duty or function. [Ofcs.j 

Merely to officiate light 

Round this opacuus earth. Milton. 

Of-fl'oi-a^tor (-5't8r), n. One who officiates. Tylor. 


Of-fl'oi-a^tor (-5't8r), n. One who officiates. Tylor. 

OMlo'l’Iial (Sf-ns'I-nul or mUVnal ; 277), a. [F., 
fr. L. offUdna a workshop, contr. fr. opifidna, fr. op(^2r a 
workman ; opus work -f facere to inwo or do.] 1. Used 
in a shw, or belonging to it. [Ohs. or i2.] Johnson. 

2. (Pharm.) Kept in stock by apothecaries; — said 
of such drugs and medicines os may be obtained without 
special preparation or compounding ; not magistral. 

This term is often interchanged with oMcial, but 
in strict use offtdnat drugs are not necessarily offtmal. 
Bee Official, a., 3. 

Of-fl'cloUB (Bf-fTsh'Ks), a. [L. officiosus: cf. F. offt- 
deux, Office.] 1. Pertaming to, or being in ac- 
cordance with, duty, [if.] 

U there were any lie in the c«im\ it could be no more than an 
officious and venial one. Note, on Gen. xxvil. 19 (Pouay version). 

2. Disposed to serve ; kind ; obliging. [Archaic] 

Yet not to earth are those bright luminaries 
Officious. XKHen. 

They were tolerably well bred, veiy (fficious, humane, and 
hospitable. Bvrke. 
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S Importuuataly latefpofltoir fanrloM; intenneddlinff 
la attain la which oac faw no oonoeni ; mnddtocotno. 

Tov wre too 

In her behalf that aoome jroar certrloee. S^. 

Bjn* ~ Impertinent ; meddling. 8ee Xnnaxmirr. 

OinDf^u ; 115), fu [FromOwO That part of 
the leaat a good diitanoe from the shore, or where there 
is deep water and no need of a pilot ; also, distauca from 
the shore ; as, the ahip^had ten miles oj^np; we saw a 
■h^ in the offing. 

OUffaht a. Bby or distant in manner. iColloq, U. iiS.] 

Ottlet, ». [Cfir+fe/.] A pipe to let off water. 

Off^aiiimr^iw^ n. icour,'\ That 

which is scoured off ; henoe, refuse ; rejected matter ; 
that whloh is vile or despised. Lam. iii. 45. 

QtVwuxnf (5f'skttm0, rt. [Offi-j-fcutn.] Kemoved 
scum ; refuse ; dross. 

Oll'got' (Sf'sfitO, n. lOffi-{-tet. Of. 8»r-ow.] In 
general, that which is set off, from, before, or against, 
something; as: — 

1. {Bot.) A short prostrate shoot, which takes root and 
produces a tuft of leaves, etc. Bee Blust. of HonsKLCU. 

2. A sum, account, or value set off against another sum 
or account, as an equivalent ; hence, axiything which is 
given in exchange or retaliation ; a setoff. 

3. A spur from a range of hills or mountains. 

4. (Arch.) A horisontal ledge on the face of a wall, 
formed by a diminution of Its thickness, or by tiie 
weathering or upper surface of a part built out from it ; 
— called also set-off. 

6. (Surv.) A short distance measured at right angles 
from a line actually run to some point in an irregular 
boundai^, or to some object. 

6. (Mech.) An abrupt bend in an object, as a rod, by 
which one part is turned aside out of line, but nearly 
parallel, with the rest ; the part thus bent aside. 

7. (Print.) A more or less distinct transfer of a printed 
page or picture to the opposite page, when tlio pages are 
pressed together before the ink is dry or when it is poor. 

Offset staff (Surv.)^ a rod, usually ten links long, used in 
measuring onsets. 

Olf-Mt' (5f-sgt' or Bf'sgtO, v. t. limp. Sip. p. Offsbt ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. OrrsETTiNO.] 1. To set off ; to place 
over against ; to balance ; as, to offset one account or 
charge against another. 

2. To fonn an offset in, as in a wall, rod, pipe, etc. 

Olf'lhOOt' (Sf'shSbtO, ». [Off-{- shoot.^ That which 

shoots off or separates from a main stem, channel, fami- 
ly, race, etc. ; as, the offshoots of a tree. 

The offihoota of the Gulf Stream. J. D. Forbea. 

OWuhOXt' (5f'8h6r0, a. From the shore ; as, an off- 
shore wind ; an offshore signal. 

Ofi!'Sklj|y (Bf'sitTp'), n. lOff-\- -skip, as In landskip.’] 
(Paint.) That part of a landscape which recedes from 
the spectator into distance, [^.j Fairholt. 

Ofrgprlng^ (Bf'sprTng^, n. sing. & pi. lOff -f spring.] 

1. The act of production ; generation. [Gdj.] 

2. That which is produced ; a child or children ; a de- 
scendant or descendants, however remote from the stock. 

To the gods alone 

Our future offapring and our wives are known. Dryden. 

3. Origin; lineage; family. [06 j.] Fairfax. 

Ol-IUB^oata (5f-fns'kat), Ot'hiB-otL'tLon (Bfffis-ka'- 

shiln). See Obfusoatk, Obfuscation. [06^.] 

Oft (5ft ; 115), adv. [AS. oft; akin to 08. & O. oft, 
OHG. ofto, Sw. ofta, Dan. ofte, Icel. opt, Goth, ufta; of 
uncertain origin. Cf. Oftbn.] Often; frequently; not 
rarely ; many times, [Poetic] Chaucer. 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. ro}>e. 

Oft, a. Frequent ; often ; repeated. [Poefw;] 

Of'tan (8f'’n; 115), adv. [Compar. Ofteneb (-Sr); 
snpe^i. Oftbnest.] [Formerly also ofte, fr. oft. Sue 
Oft, adv.] Frequently ; many times ; not seldom. 

Ol^teil, a. Frequent ; common ; repeated. [7?.] 
“TlUne often infirmities.” 1 Tim. v. 23. 

And weary thee with often welcomes. Beau. 4- Ft. 

Of^en-neM, n. Frequency, Hooker. 

Ortan-sitll^ (-sTthO, adv. [Often sith time.] Fre- 
quently ; often. [Oftjr.] 

For whom I sight'd have so o.ftenaith. Oaacoigne. 

OFten-tide^ [Often -f tide time.] Fre- 
quently ; often. [Ohs.] Robert of Srunne. 

Of'ten-timag^ (-timz'), adv, [Often -f- time. Cf. 
-WARDS.] Frequently ; often ; many times. Wordsworth. 

Oft'er (fift'Sr), adv. Compar. of Otr. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

(Bft'timz'), adv. [Oft -j- time. Cf. -wards,] 
Frequently; often. Milton. 

Og'am (og'am), n. Same as Ooham. 

Og'do-ad (Bg'ao-Sd), n. [Gr. hyhod^, -dSos, from &kt(o 



... ippor ... 

increase, strengthen, Bp. attoe highest point of power 
or fortune, apogee, Ar. at^, an astronomical term.] 

1. (Arch.) A molding, the section of whloh is the form 
of the letter 8, with the convex part above ; cyma re- 
versa. Bee Rlust. under Cyma. 

2. Henoe, any similar figure used for any purpose. 
0g9^ amh (Arch.), a pointed arch, each of the sides of 

which has the curve or an ogee, that is, hae a reversed 
curve near the apex. 


(Hgssa oapitata) which grows hi swamps in Georgia and 
Florida, (b) The tree which bears this fruit. 

Og^gg-m'UOn (Bg'^nYsh^n), n. [L. oggannire to 
snarl at ; ob (see Ob-) -f- gannire to yelpj Snarling ; 
grumbling. [P.] Bp. Montagu. 


Ognttm ,- 

ing praotio^1>y the ancient 


[Ir.] A particular kind of writ- 
Iri^, and found in insorip- 


[imp. &p. p. Oqled (yg’ld) ; p. 
“gllng).j [F " ■ 


agonally. 

O'gle (5'g’l), v.t. ^ ^ 

pr. vb. n. Oglino (Ogling).]’ [From a Dutoh Word 
corresponding to G. dugeln to ogle, fr. auge eye ; of. D. 
ooglonken to ogle, OD. oogen to cast sheep’s eyes upon, 
ooge eye. Bee Km] To viewer look at with side glances, 
as in fondness, or with a design to attract notice. 

And ogling all their audience, ere they speak. Pryden- 
(Fgla, n. An amorous side glance or look. Byron. 
lyglar (S'glSr), w. One who ogles. Addison. 

(Fgll-0 (yiT-d or 31'yft), n. Bee Ouo. 

O'gro (3'g8r), n. [F., fr. 8p. ogro, it. L. Oreus the 

X od of the infernal regions ; also, the lower world, hell.] 
.n imaginary monster, or hideous giant of fairy tales, 
who lived on iiuman beings ; hence, any (rightful giant ; 
a cruel monster. 

His schoolroom ibust have rPKcinblcd an ogre' a den. Macaulay. 

O^gra-igh, a. Resembling on ogre ; having the char- 
acter or appearance of an ogre ; suitable for an ogro. 
“ An ogreish kind of jocularity.” Dickens. 

O'gress (O'grfis), n. [F. ogresse. See Ogre.] A fe- 
male ogre. Tennyson. 

O'grd-ism (5'g3r-Tz*m), O^grlim (o'grlz’m), n. ‘ Tlio 
character or mamiers of an ogre. 

0-gyg'l-*n (b-jlj'I-an), a. [L. Og}fgius,OT. ’fiyvyio?.] 
Of or pertaining to Ogyg^s. a mythical king of ancient 
Attica, or to a great deluge in Attica in his days ; houco, 
primeval ; of obscure antiquity. 

Oh (o), interj. [See O, interj.] An exclamation ex- 
pressing various emotions, according to the tone and 
manner, especially surprise, pain, sorrow, anxiety, or a 
wish. See the Note under O. 

Ohm (3m), n. [So called from the German electrician, 
G. S. Ohm.] (Elec.) The standard unit in the measure 
of electrical resistance, being the resistance of a circuit 
in which a potential diifferenoe of one volt produces a 
current of one ampere. It is equal to the redstance, at 
the temperature of 0'^ Centigrade, of a column of pure 
mercury which la one square millimeter In section and 
lOG centimeters in length. 

This value liaving been adopted by the Interna- 
tional CongTess of Electricians at Paris, in 1884, Is some- 
times colled the legal ohm. Previously to this, the unit 
adopted by a committee of the British Association was in 
general use, known as tlio if. A. unit of resistance, or //. 
A. ohm. The B. A. unit is equal to 1.0112 legal ohms, or 
the legal ohm is equal to 0.9880 of a B. A. unit. 

Ohm’s law {Elec.), the statement of the fact that the 
strength or intensity of an electrical current is directly 
proportional to the electromotive force, and inversely 
proportional to the resistance of the circuit. 

0-hO' (6 -ho'), inter j. An exclamation of surprise, etc. 
-old (-oid). [Gr. -o-aiSrjc, fr. «T6os form, akin to to 
see^ and E. tvit : c£. F. -aide, L. -oide^ " ‘ “ 

biumg form meaning like, reseniblmg, 


dide, L. -dides.] A suffix or conj- 
j, in 

in anthropowf, asterowf, sphero^. 


i the form of ; as 


II 0-id'l-1im (ft-td'T-iim), n. [NL., dim. fr. Gr. cjlov egg.] 
(Sot.) A genus of minute fungi which form a fioccoso 
mass of filaments on decaying fruit, etc. Many forms 
once referred to this genus are now iWlieved to be tem- 
porary conditions of fungi of other genera, among them 
the vine mildew (Oiditim Tuckeri), which has caused 
much injury to 


Oil (oil), n. [OB. oile, OF. oile, F. huile, fr. L. ole- 
um; lutin to Gr. iXaiov. Cf. Olive.] Any one of a 
great variety of unctuous combustible substauces, not 
miscible with water; as, olive oil, whale oil, rock oil, 
etc. They are of animal, vegetable, or mineral origin 
and of varied composition, and they are variously used 
for food, for solvents, for anointhig, lubrication, illumi- 
nation, etc. By extension, any substance of an oily con- 
sistency ; as, oil of vitriol. 

(Il3r* The mineral oils are varieties of petroleum. See 
Petroleum. The vegetable oils are of two classes. 
tial oils (see under Essential), au<i natural oils which in 
general resemble the auimal oils and fats. Most of the 
natural oils and the animal oils and fats consist of ethe- 
real salts of glycerin, with a larao number of organic 
acids, principally stearic, oleic, and palmitic, forming re- 
spectively stearm, olein, and palmitm. Stearin and pal- 
mitin prevail In tho solid oils and fats, and olein in tho 
liquid oils. Mutton tallow, l)eof tallow, and lard are rich 
in stearin, human fat and palm oil in palmitin, and sperm 
and cod-llvcr oils in olein. In makiiig soaps, the acids 
leave the glycerin and unite with the soda or potash. 

Animal oil, Bone oil, Dlpnel's oil, etc. (Old Chem.), a 
complex oil obtained by the distillation of animal sul)- 
stauces, as bones. See Sone oil, under Bone. — Drying 
oils. Essential oUa. (Chem.) See under Drying, and Es- 
sential. — Ethereal oil of wtne, Heavy oil of wine. (Chem.) 
See under Ethereal.— Fixed oil. ( Chem.) See under Fixed. 
— Oil bag (Zddl.), a b^, cyst, or gland in animals, contain- 
ing oil. - ■ OU beetle (Zddl.), any mi ‘ 
and allied genera. When 
disturbed they emit from 
the joints of tho legs a yel- 
lowish oily liquor. Some 
species possess vesicating 
properties, and are used 
instead of oantharides. — 

OU box, or OU cellar (ifacA.). , . 

a fixed box or reservoir, for C Q 


__ , car 

axle. — OU cake. Bee under 
Cake.— OU cook, a stoiicook («) OU Beetle nnguaticol- 
oonneoted with an oil cup. ««>•, (X) (b) TrhmguluB, or 
See (HI aip.’-Oil color. Early Larva, enlarged. 

(a) A xmlnt made by grinding a coloring substance in 
olL (6) Such paints, tuen in a g 


>eetle of the genus JUehe 



i general sense. — OU cup. 



E qup» or small recoptatdo, connected with a bearing as 
a luorioator, aud usually provided witli a 
wick, wire, or adjustable valve for regula- 
ting the delivery of oil. — OU engiae, a gas on- 

f ine worked with the explosive vapor of pe- 
roleum. — OU gas. Inflammable gas procured 
from oil, and used for liglitmg streets, 
liouses, etc. — OU gland, (a) fZould A gland 
which secretes oil; especially in birds, the 
large gland at tho base of tlio tail, (b) (tiot.) 

A gland, in some plants, producing oil. — 

OU green, a pale yellowish green, like oil. — 

OU of brick, empyreuniatic oil obtained by 
subjecting a brick soaked in oil to distilla- 
uon at a high temiH'raturo, — used by lapi- 
daries as a vohiclo for tho emery by which 
stones and gems are sawn or cut. hrande .f r. — OU of 
Wc, a nostrum mode of calcined talc, and famous in 
the lith century as a cosmetic. (Gfc.v.J B. .fonson. - OU 
9^ ritrlol (Chem.), strong sulpliuric acid ; — so called from 
Jts oily consistency and from its forming tho vitriols or 
^Iphatos. - OU of wlno, (cnanthic ether. See under 
(Knanthic. — OU painting, (a) The art of painting in oil 
colors, (b) Any kind of painting of wUicli the pigmenta 
are originally ground in oil. Oil palm a palm 

tree wiioso fniit furnishes oil, csp. Ffn i.s (faineensis. 
See Elacib. — OU sardin® (iToo/.), an East Indian herring 
(Cltipea .scombrina), valued for Its oil. OU shark (/oo/.). 
in) Tho liver shark. (/>) Tlie tope. - Oil still, a still for 
hydrocarbons, esp. for petroleum. — Oil test, a test for 
determining the temperature at which VM'trolemn oils 
give oil vapor wliich is liable to explode. - Oil tree, (/inf.) 
la) A plant of tho genus Ricintis (A. comniunis), from the 
seeds of which castor oil Is obtained. (/>) An Indian tree, 
the mahwa. See Mahwa. (r) The oil palm. - To burn the 
midnight oil, to study or work late at niglit. — VolatUe oUs. 
Bee Essential oils, uudor Essential. 

OU (oil), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Oiled (olid); p. pr. & 
vb. n. Oiling.] To smear or rub over witli oil ; to lu- 
bricate w'ith oil ; to anoint with oil. 

OU'blrd^ (-b5rd0, H. (Zobl.) Roe OuACHARO. 
OU'OlOtll' (-klStb^ ; 115), n. Clotli treated with oil or 
paint, and used for making garments, covering Hootw, etc. 

OUod (oild), a. Covered or treated with oil ; dressed 
with, or soaked in, oil. 

OUed sUk, silk rendered waterproof by saturation with 
liolled oil. 

OU'er (oil'll ), n. 1. One w lio deals iu oils. 

2. One who, or that which, oils. 

OU'er-y (-1^), n. [Of. F. hnilerie.] The business, tho 
place of busIuesB, or the goods, of a maker of, or dealer 
In, oils. 

0U'i-n«lB(-I-nCB), w. Tlic quality of being oily. Bacon. 
Olllet (-I5t), n. [See Eyelet.] (Arch!) («) A small 
opening or loophole, sonictlines circular, use(l in mediie- 
val fortifications. (5) A small circular opening, and 
ring of moUliugs surrounding It, used iu window tracery 
iu Gothic architecture. [Written also oylei.] 

OU'man (-m4u), n. / pi. Oilmen (-uiRn). One who 
deals in oils ; formerly, one who dealt in oils and pickles. 

OU'nut' (-nfit/), n. (Dot.) Tho buffalo nut. Boo 
Buffalo nut, under Buffalo. 

ST-'^T’ name is also applied to various nuts and seeds 
yielding oil, us tho butternut, cocoauut, oll-pultu nut. 

Oil'BOed^ (-8ed0» (Bot.) (a) Seed from wliicb oil 
is expressed, as tbo castor bean ; also, tho plant ylcddiag 
such seed. Bee Castor bean, (b) A cruciferous herb 
(CamrMna .saliva), (r) Tho sesame. 

OU'skiU'' (-skTnOt n. Cloth made waterproof by oil. 
OU'StOne^ (-stonOiW. A variety of hone slate, or whet- 
stone, used for whetting tools wlien lubricated with oil. 

oa'y (-y). «■ [Co?npar. Oilier (-T-er); .niperl. Oili- 
est.] 1. Consisting of oil ; containing oil ; having the 
nature or qualities of oil ; unctuous; oleaginous; as, oiVy 
matter or substance. Bacon. 

2. Covered with oil ; greasy ; lienee, resembling oil ; 
as, an oily appearance. 

3. Bmootlily subservient ; supple ; compliant ; plausi- 
ble ; insinuating. “ This ofVy rascal.” Shak. 

II ill oily compliance In nil altcrullonB. Fulkr. 

Oily groin (Bot.), tho sesame. — Oily palm, the oil palm. 
0i'n6-IIient(ol'uc-ment),n. Ointment. [05.?.] Chaucer. 

II OFno-ma'nl-a (oi'n6-ina'nT-&), n. Sms (Enomania. 
Olnt (oint), V. t. [imp. & p. p, Ointed ; p. pr. Si vb. 
n. OiNTiNG.] [F. oint, p. p. of oindre, L. uuyerc. Seo 
Anoint, Ointment.] To anoint. [(Jbs.] Dryden. 

Oint'Oient (-ment), n. [OE. oinement, OF. oiyne- 
meni, fr. F. oindre to anoint, L. ungcre, unynere ; akin 
to Skr. aflj, and to G. anke (iu fciwitzcrland) butt<?r. 
The first t In the F.. w’ord is due to the iullucnco of 


anoint. Cf. Anoint, Unguent.] That which serves to 
anoint ; any soft unctuous substance used for smearing 
or anointing ; an unguent. 

(6-jTb'w5z), n. pi. ; sing. Ojibway. (Elh- 
nol.) Same as CnirrEWAYs. 

II O'jo (S'!!?!), n. [Sp., prop., an eye.] A spring, sur- 
rounded by rushes or rank grass ; an oai'is, [Southicest- 
em U. S.] Bartlett. 

Oke (3k), n. [Turk, okkah, fr. 

Ar. fiklyah, wnklyah, prob. fr, 

Gr. ouyyia, ovyuLa, an ouuce, fr. 

L. nnein. Cf. Ounce a weight.] 

1. A Turkish and Egyptian 
weight, equal to about 2| pounds. 

2. An Hungarian and Walla- 
ohian measure, equal to about 2^ 
pints. 

(Kken-ite (3nc8n-ft), n. [Prob. 
from Lorenz Oken, a German nat- 
uralist.] (Min.) A massive and 
fibrous mineral of a whitish color, 
chiefly hydrous silicate of lime, tl 

(VlCMr (S'kSr), n. (Mm.) Bee 

OOHEE. 

cma (3'kr4), n. (Bot.) An 
annual plant (Abelmoschus, or 
Hibiscus, escidentus), whose green pods, abounding in 



Okra, reduced. 


flse, 6nit6, ftp> ftrn ; pltj^ ; fdbd, fo'bt ; out, oil ; chair ; |go ; sin|p, ink ; tiicn, thin ; boN ; zh ~ z iu azure. 
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nutritious mucilogefam much used for soups, stewsi or 
pickles ; g;umbo. [Written also ocra end ocnra.'] 

-Ol (-51 or -51). [From alcoho/.] {Chtm.) A suffix de- 
noting that the substance in the name of which it appears 
belongs to the series of alcohols or hydroxyl derivatives^ 
as carbinof, glycerol, etc. 

II Olay (C'li), n. pi. [Tamil dlai.] Palm leaves, pre- 
pared for Ixung written upon with a style pointed with 
steel. [Written also ola.‘\ Balfour {Cyc. of India). 

Old (old), n. Open country. [06^.] See Wold. Shak. 

Old, a. [Compar. Oldeb (-Sr) ; superl. Oldbst.I [OE. 
old, aid, AS. ala, eald ; akin to D. oud, OS. aid, OKries. 
aid, old, O. alt, Ooth. alpeis, and also to Goth, alnn to 
grow up, Icel. ala to bear, produce, bring up, L. alere to 
nourish. Cf. Adult, Alderman, Aliment, Auld, Kldbb.] 

1. Not young; advanced far in years or life; having 
lived till toward the end of the ordinary term of living ; 
as, an old man ; an old age; an old horse ; an old tree. 

Lot not old age dligraoa my high desire. Sir P. Sidnty. 

The melancholy news that we grow old. Vounff. 

2. Not new or fresh ; not recently made or produced ; 

having existed for a long time ; as, old wine ; an old 
friendship. “ An old acquaintance.” Camden. 

3. Formerly existing ; ancient ; not modem ; preced- 
ing ; original ; os, an old law ; an old custom ; an old 
promise. “ The old schools of Greece.” Milton. The 
character of the old Ligurians.” Addison. 

4. Continued in life ; advanced in tlie course of ex- 
istence ; having (a certain) length of existence ; — desig- 
nating the age of a person or tliing ; as, an infant a few 
hours old; a cathedral centuries old. 

And Pharaoh «nid unto Jncob, Mow old art thou ? Gen. xlvli. H. 

In this use old regularly follows the noun that 
designates the ago ; as, slie was eight years old. 

6. Long 2 )rncticcd ; hence, skilled ; experienced ; cun- 
ning ; as, an old offender ; old in vice. 

Vonc, young in years, hut in sage counsel old. Milton. 

6. Long cultivated ; as, an old farm ; old land, as op- 
posed to new land, that is, to land lately cleared. 

7. Worn out; weakened or exhausted by use; past 
usefulness ; as, old shoes ; old clothes. 

8 . More than enough ; abundant. {^Obs.'\ 

If a man were porter of hell gale, he should have old turning 
the key. Shak. 

9. Aged ; antit^uated ; hence, wanting in the mental 
vigor or other qualities belonging to youth ; — used dis- 
paragii^lv os a term of reproach. 

10. Old-fashioned ; wonted ; customary ; as of old ; 
as, the good old times; hence, colloquially, gay; Jolly. 

11. Used colloquially os a tenii of cordiality and fa- 
miliarity. “ Go thy ways, old lad.” Shak. 

Old Me, advanced years ; the latter period of life. — 
Old bachelor. See Bachelor, 1. — Old Oatholics. See un- 
der Catholic. — Old English. See under Enolish, n., 2. 

— Old Nick, Old Scratch, the devil. — Old lady (HodL), a 
large European noctuid moth (Iformo maura). — Old maid, 
(a) A woman, somewhat advanced in years, who lias never 
b^n married ; a spinster, ib) (Hot.) A West Indian name 
for tho pink-flowered periwinkle ( \^ima rosea), (cj A 
simple game of cards, played by matching them. The 
person with whom the odd card is left is the old maid. 

— Old man’s beard. (Bot.) (a) The traveler’s joy ( CVemaf is 
Vitalba). So named from the abimdout long feathery 
awns of its fruit, (b) The Tillandsia usneoide.^. See 
Tillandsia. — Old man's head ( Itot.), a columnar cactus 
( Pilocerctts senilis), native of Mexico, covered towards 
the top with long white hairs. — Old red sandstone (Geol.), 
u series of rod sandstone rocks situated below the rocks 
of the Carboniferous age and comprising various strata 
of siliceous sandstones and conglomerates. See Sand- 
stone, and tho Cha?t of Geology. — Old school, a school 
or party belonging to a former time, or preserving the 
character, manner, or opinions of a former time ; os, a 
gentleman of tho old school ; — used Also adjectively ; os. 
Old- School Presbyterians. - - Old sledge, an old and well- 
known game of cards, called also all fours, and high. 

Ion', Jack, and the game. — Old S 9 aaw (Zo- 
al.), a duck {Clangula hyeinalis) inhal>- 
itiiig the northern parts of both hemi- 
spheres. The adult male is varied with 
i>la<^k aud white and is remark- 
able for the length of its tall. 

Called also long- 
tailed duck, south 
southerly, calloir, 
hareUl, and old wife. 


Old Squaw iClangula hycmalis). Mnlc. 

— Old style. (Chron.) See tho Note under Style. — Old 
Testament. See under Testament. — Old wife. [Tn the 
senses b and c written also oldwife.] (a) A pnitmg old 
woman ; a gossip. 

Refuse profane and uhl ujtres' fables. 1 Tim. iv. 7. 
(h) (Zndl.) The local name of various Ashes, as the Euro- 
pean black sea hream (Cant hams I ineatn.s), the American 
alewife, etc. (c) (Zonl.) A duck; the old squaw'. — Old 
World, the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Syn. — Aged ; ancient ; pristine; primitive; antique; 
antiquated ; old-fashioned ; obsolete. See Ancient. 

Old'en (51d'’n), a. Old ; ancient ; as, tho olden time. 

‘A minstrel of tlie olden stamp.” J, C, Shairv. 

Old'en, V. i. To grow old ; to age. [./?.] 

She had oldened in that time. Thackeray. 

OU'^-laihlonad (-fSsh'ttnd), a. Formed according 
to old or obsolete fashion or pattern; adhering to old 
customs or Ideas ; as, an old-fashioned dress, girl. ” Old- 
fashioned men of wit.” Addison. 

This old-fashioned, quaint abode. Longfellow. 

Old^-nn'tle-mail-ly (-jgn't’l-mfln-iy), a. Pertaining 
to an old gentleman, or like one. Byron. 

Old'iall, a. Somewhat old. 

Old' lang syne' (ISng sin'). See Auld lano syne. 



Old'^tnald'llll (md'rnSd'Tsh), a. Like an old maid ; 
prim : prectae ; particnlar. 

Old'-maid'lllll (Sid^mid'tx’m), n. The condition or 
charaoteristics of an old maid. G. Eliot. 

Old'neWL n. The state or quality of being old ; old age. 
Old'gtor (Sld'stSr), n. [Cx. Younobtsb.] An old per- 
son. [Jocular'^ H. Kingsley. 

Old'-WOm'An-lsh (-weJbm'/in-Tsh), n. Like an old 
woman ; anile. — Old'-Wom'an-lSll-IIMUl, n. 

II Oae-A (3'l«-4), n. [L., olive. See Olive.] (Bot.) A 
genus of trees Including the olive. 

The Chinese Olea fragrans, noted for Its fra- 
grance, and the American devilwooo {Olext Amerioana) 
are now usually referred to another genus (Osmanthus). 

O'ld-a'oeooi (S'ld-S'sh&i), a. [L. oleaceus of the olive 
tree.] (Bot.) Of, pertaining to, or resembling, a natural 
order of plants (Oleaceas), mostly trees and shrubs, of 
wliich the olive is the t 3 rpe. It includes also the ash, the 
lilac, the true jasmine, and the fringe tree. 

O'le-aff'l-lioiu (-Sj'T-nfls), a. [L. oleaginus, oleagi- 
neus, belonging to the olive, fr. olea olive : of. F. olea- 
gineux. Bee Olive, Oil.] Having the nature or quali- 
ties of oil ; oily ; unctuous. 

O'le-ag'i-noaB-neBa, n. Oiiincss. Boyle. 

II O'ld-a'men (o''l6-a'mSn), n. [L.] (Med.) A soft 
ointment prepared from oil. Dunglison. 

O'la-an'der (-Sn'dSr), n. [F. oleandre (cf. It. olean- 
dro, LL. lorandmm), prob. corrupted, under the Influ- 
ence of laurus laurel, fr. L. rhododendron, Gr. pob6btv- 
6 pov ; p66ou rose -4- £eV^o*' tree.] (/fof.) A beautiful 
evergreen shrub oi the Dogbane family, Imving clusters 
of fragrant red or w’hito flowers. It la a native of tho 
East Indies, but the red variety has become common in 
the south of Europe. Called also rosebay, rose laurel, 
and Snnthsea ro.se. 

Every part of tlie plant is dangerously poisonous, 
and death has occurred from using its wood for skewers 
in cooking meat. 

(Ple-an'drina (-drTn or -dren), n. (Chem.) One of 
several alkaloids found in the leaves of the oleander. 

O'le-aa'tar (-ks'tJSr), ? 1 . [L,, fr. olea olive, olive tree. 

Bee Olive, Oil.] (Bot.) (o) The wild olive tree (Olea 
Kuropma, var. sylrestris). (b) Any species of the genus 
Elmignus. See El^aonus. The small silvery berries 
of the common species (Elsengnus hortensis) are calleti 
Trebizond dates, and are made into cakes by the Arabs. 

oao-ate (5'l$-4t), n. [Cf. F. ollate.) (Chem.) A salt 
of oleic acid. Some oleates, as the oleate of mercury, 
are used in medicine by way of inunction. 

O-leo'ra-nal (o-15k'r4-nol), a. (Anat.) Of or pertain- 
ing to tho olecranon. 

O-lec'ra-non (J)-15k'rA-n5n ; L. 51'f-kr5'n5n), n. [NL., 
fr. Or. oihiKpavQv ; luAeVr; elbow -j- Kpaviov the heofl.] 
(Anat.) The largo process at the proximal end of the 
ulna which projects Iwhind tho articulation with the 
humerus and forms the bony prominence of the elbow. 

o-le'fl-ant (fi-lS'fT-ant ; 277), a. [F. ol^fant, fr. L. 
oleum, oil ~j- -flcare (in comp.). Cf. -rv.] (Chem.) Form- 
ing or producing an oil ; siiecifically, designating a color- 
less gaseous hydrocarbon called ethylene. [Archaic) 
O'le-flne (S'lS-fln or -fSn), «. [From Olefiant.] 
(Chem.) Olefiant gas, or ethylene; hence, by extension, 
any one of the series of unsaturatod hydrocarbons of 
which ethylene is a typo. See Ethylene. 

O'le-lc (5'IC-Tk ; 277), a. [L. oleum oil : cf. F. oU- 
ique.) (Physiol. Chem.) Pertaining to, derived from, or 
contained in, oil ; os, oleic acid, an acid of the acrylic acid 
series found combined with glyceryl in the form of olein 
in certain animal and vegetable fats and oils, such as 
sperm oil, olive oil, etc. At low temperatures the acid is 
crystalline, but melts to an oily liquid above 14'^ C. 
(Ple-U'er-OUB (S'l^-Tf'Sr-fis), a. [L. oleum oil -fer- 
is : cf. F. olHfi^re.) Producing oil ; as, oleifemus seeds. 
O'le-in (5'li-Tn), n. [L. oleum oil : cf. F. oUine.) 
(Physiol. Chem.) A fat, licjuid at ordinary temperatures, 
but solidifying at temperatures below 0*^ C., found abun- 
dantly in both the animal and vegetable kingdoms (see 
Palmitin). It dissolves solid fats, especially at 30-4(y^ C. 
Chemically, olein is a glyceride of oleic acid ; and, ns 
tliree molecules of the acid are united to one molecule of 
glyceryl to form tho fat, it is technically known as trio- 
lein. It is also called elain. 

Olent (5'lent), a. [L. olens, p. pr. of olere to smell.] 
Scented, [j?.] M. Brouming. 

Olo-o-graph (sntF-ft-grAf), «. [L. oleum oil -}- -groph.) 

1. (Chem.) The former figure assumed bv a drop of 
oil when placed upon water or some other liquid with 
which it does not mix. 

2. (Painting) A picture prwluced in oils by a process 
analogous to that of lithographic printing. 

O'le-O-mar'ga-rlne (-mkr'gA-rtn or -ren), n. [L. ole- 
um oil E. margarine, margarin.) [Written also oleo- 
margarin.) 1. A liquid oil made from animal fats (esp. 
beef fat) by separating the greater portion of the soUd 
fat or steftrin, by crystallization. It is mainly a mixture 
of olein imd palmitin with some little stearin. 

2. An artificial butter made by churning this oil with 
more or less milk. 

Oleomargarine was wrongly so named, as it con- 
tains no margarin proper, but oimn, palmitin, and stearin, 
a mixture of palmitin and stearin having lonuerly been 
called margarin by mistake. 

(PlB-Orn'e-tar (-5m'S-tSr), n. [L. oleum oil -f -meter. ) 
(Chem.) An instrument for ascertaining the weight ana 
purity of oil ; an elaiometer. 

OTe-one (5'l#-3n), n. [L. oleum -f -owe, 1.] (Chem.) 
An oily liquid, obtuned by distillation of calcium oleate, 
and probably consisting of the ketone of oleic acid. 

O'le-op'tenB (-Sp'ten), n. [L. oleum oil -j- Or. irrriv6t 
fleeting.] (Chem.) See Eljcoftenb. [/2.] 

(Ple-o-rei'lll (-i-r8z'Tn), n. [L. oleum oil -f- E. resin.'] 
1. (Chem.) A natural mixture of a 'erebinthinate oil 
and a resin. 


2‘ (Med.) A liquid or semiliquid preparation extracted 
(as from oapalcum, oubeba, oar ginger) by means of e1^, 
and consisting of fixed or volatile oil holding resin in 
solution. 

— (KlO-o-rBS^Il-OllB (5'lM*rBBan-tte), a. 

O'la-OBB' (5'l*-5s'), 1 a. [L. oleosus^ ft, oleum oil.1 
0ao-ou» (5a*-liB), J Oily, [if.] Bay. Floyer, 
0'IO<4)B'l>t)r (-Csa-ty), n. The state or quallW of being 
oily or fat ; fatness, [if.] J3. Jonsotu 

Ol'or-a'OBOIIB (Sl'Sr-i'slitls), ti* [L. oleraoeus, from 
olus, oleris, garden or pot herbs, vegetables.] Pertain- 
ing to pot herbs ; of the nature or having the qualities of 
herbs lor cookery ; esculent. Sir T. Browne. 

Oil (51f), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] (Zo'ol.) Tlie £u- 
roiiean buUffiich. [Prov. Eng.) 

0l-!«im«l(51.ffik'Blvfln),n. [SeeOLVACTOBY.] (Phys- 
iol.) The sense by which the' iinfiressions made on the 
olfactory organs by the odorous iiarticles in the atmos- 
phere are perceived. 

Ol-fao'tlYd (Sl-fXk'tTv), a. See Olfactoby, a. 
Ol-lM/tOg (-tSr), 71. A smelling organ ; a nose, [if.] 
Ol-fao'to-nr (Sl-fSkOd-i^), a. [L olf actus, p. p. of olfa- 
ceie to smell; olere to have a smell -f /accrc to make. 
Bee OooB, and Fact.] (Physiol.) Of, pertaining to, or 
connected with, the sense of smell ; as, the olfactory 
nerves ; the olfactory cells. 

Olfactory organ (Anat.), an organ for smelling. In ver- 
tebrates the olfactory organs are more or less compli- 
cated sacs, situated in the front part of the head and 
lined with epithelium iiuiorvated by the olfactory (or first 
cranial) nerves, and sensitive to odoriferous particles con- 
veyed to it in the air or in water. 

Ol-lac'to-ry (-t6-ry), n. ; pi. Olfactories (-rTz). An 
olfactory organ; also, the sense of smell ; — usmdly in 
the plural. 

Ol'l-ban (51'I-bSn), 71. (Chem.) Bee Olibanum. 
O-llb'a-nuin (5-lTl/A-nfim), n. [LL., fr. Ar. al-luban 
frankincense ; cf. Gr. Mfiavoi, Ai/Sai/oird?, of Semitic ori- 
gin.] Tho fragrant gum resin of various species of Bos- 
welna ; Oriental frankincense. 

Ol'i-bone (Sl'I-lSn), n. (Chem.) A colorless mobile 
liquid of a pleasant aromatic odor obtained by the distil- 
latiou of olibanum, or frankiiicenso, and regarded os a 
terpene ; — called also conimene. 

Ol'ld (SHd), I a. [L. olidus, fr. olere to smell.] 
Ol'l-doUB (-I-dtis), ) Having a strong, disagreoablo 
smell; fetid. [06s.] Boyle. Sir T. Browne. 

Ol'l-fant (SlH-fant), 71. [OF.] 1. An elephant. [065.] 
2. An ancient horn, made of ivory. 

Ol'l-gan'droUB (Sl't-gHn'drCs), a. [Oligo- -f Gr. 
iwjp, aApoi, man, male.] (Bot.) Having few stamens. 

Ol'l-gan'tbonB (-thGs), a. [Oligo- -f Gr. auBoi 
flower.] (^o6) Having few flowers. 

Ol'l-gaxch (51'T-gark), n. A member of an oligarchy ; 
one of the rulers in an oligarchical government. 
Ol'l-gar'chal (5bT-gar'kal), a. Oligarchic. Glover. 
01'1-gar'OlllC (-klk), ) a. [Gr. oMyapxtxof : cf. 

01'1'gar'olilC-al (-kl-kol), J F. oUgarchigue. See 
OLiaARcny.] Of or pertaining to oligarchy, or govern- 
ment by a few. ” (jligarchical exiles.^' JoweU(Thucyd.). 

Ol'i-gar^otUBt (51'T-gar^kIst), 71 . An advocate or ‘sup- 
porter of oligarchy. 

Ol'l-gar^chir (-kj), ti. ; pi. Oligarchies (-kTz). [Gr. 
oAiwpx^a ; oAiyo? few, little + dpxeiF to rule, govern : 
cf. F. oligarchie.) A form of government in whicli the 
supreme power is placed in the hands of a few persons ; 
also, those who form the ruling few. 

All oligarchies, wherein a few men domineer, do whnt they 
liflt. liurlou. 

01'1-glBt (51'T-jT8t),7j. [Bee Olioibt, 0 .] (Afw.) Hema- 
tite or specular Iron ore ; — prob. so called in allusion to 
its feeble mognotisin, as compared with magnetite. 

Ol'l-glBt (51'T-jlBt), 1 (/. [Gr. oAiyurro?, superl. of 

01'1-glB'tlc (-jTs'tlk), ( iAiyos few, little : cf. F. 
oligUte.) (Min.) Of or pertaining to hematite. 

Ol'l-go- (6FT-gft-). A combining form from Gr. 6Atyof , 
fine, little, small. 

01'1-go-cene (-sSn), a. [Oligo- -f- Gr. Kaiv6^ new, re- 
cent.] (Geol.) Of, pertaining to, or designating, certain 
strata which occupy an Intermediate position between 
the Eocene and Miocene periods. — n. The Oligocene 
period. See the Chart of Geology. 

II Ol'i-gO-OhSB'ta (-ke't&), 71. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. oA^yof 
little, pi., few -f- xouyw hair.] (Zo'dl.) An 
order of Annelida which includes the eartli- 
worins and related species. 

OW-go-chete (Sl'T-gfi-kSt), a. (Zdol.) 

Of or pertaining to tho Ollgochteta. 

Ori’gO-OlaBB (-klas), 7». [Olim- -f Gr. 
xAao-ic fracture, f r. #fAav to break. J (Min . ) 

A triclinic soda-lime feldspar. See Feld- 
spar. 

Ol'I-gorn'er-OUB (51'T-g5m'8r-fis), 

[Oligo- -f Gr. fxifpos part.] (Bot.) Having j 
few members in each set of organs ; as, on 1 
oligomerous flower. ' 

Ol'l-gO'my-oUl (6VT-g5'mT-oid), a. [Oli- 
go- -f- Gr. pv^, pvoi, a muscle -j- -oid.) 

(Anat.) Having few or imperfect syringeal 
muscles ; — said of some passerine birds 
( Oligomyodi). 

Ol'i-go-pet'al-ons (Sl'T-gft-pSt'ol-fls), a. 

[Oligo- -4- petal.) (Bot.) Having few petals. 

Ol'l-gO-BeP'U-OUB (-sgp'al-fls), a. [OH- 
go- 4- sepal.) (Bot.) Haying few sepala 
Ol'l-go-Bid'ar-ltB (-sld'Sr-It), 71 . [OH- )»«ora//#),x 
go- -f- sideriie.'] (Min.) A meteorite char- 8. 6 8«t®, 

acterized by the presence of but a small 
amount of metallic iron. largcu. 

Ol'i-go-Bper'mons (-^rimtis), a. [Oligo- -f Gr, 
anrippa a s^.] (Nof.) Having few seeds. 

01'1-gOt'o-koiiB (Sl'T-gSt^i-ktiB), a. [Oligo- -|- 0*“* 
t6«o« offspring.] (Z06I.) Producing few young. 

OTl-O (6'1T-<1 or 31'y6), n. [Sp. oUa a round earthen 
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potf a dlali of boiled or stewed meat, fr. L. oita a pot. 
dish. Of. OzjUf OxxA-roDEXOA.] 1. A dUh of stewed 
meat of different kinds. [06s.] 

DoBides a good otto, the dishes were trifling. Kvelifn. 

2. A mixture ; a medley. Dryden. 

3. (Afuff.) A collection of miscellaneoue pieces. 

OH-tO-ry ( 61 'T-t 6 -ry), a. [L. olUoriua belonging to a 

kitchen gardener, or to vegetables, fr. olitor a kitchou 
gardener, fr. ofw, oterfs, vegetables.] Of or pertaining 
to, or produced a kitchen garden ; used lor kitcheu 
purpoMs ; as, oliiory seeds* 

At convenient distance towards the ciitory garden. Evelyn. 

II 0-ll'vn (ft-li'vA), n. [L. an olive.] 

(Zo'dl.) A genus of polished marine 
gastropod shells, chiefly tropical, and 
often beautifully colored. 

OM'Va'oeoiis (di'T-vS'shas). o. [L. 
of tva olive.] liesembling the olive ; of 
the color of the olive ; olive-green. 

01'1-va-ry (Sl'I-vS-rV), a, [L. off- 
varius belonging to olives, fr. oliva 
an olive : cf. F. olivairc.^ {Anat.) 

Like an olive. 

Olivary body {AnatX an oval promi- 
nence on each side of the medulla ob- 
longata ; — called also olive. 

OFl-vaa^ter (Cl'I-vSs'tSr), a. [L. 
oliva olive : cf. F. olivdtre.j Of the 
color of the olive ; tawny. 

Sir T. Herbert. 

Ol'lve (Ql'Iv), n. [F., fr. L. oliva^ 

»kin to Gr. iAai'o. See OUvn (Oliva p^. 
Oil.] 1. (Bot.) (a) A 
tree {Olea Europfea) vfith small oblong 
or elliptical loaves, axillary clusters 
of flowers, and oval, one-seeded 
drupes. The tree has been culti- 
vated for its fruit for thousands 
of years, and its branches 
are the emblems of pea<^o. 
The wood isyellowisli brown 
and beautifully variegated. 
(6) The fruit of the olive. 
It has been much improved 
by cultivation, mid is used 
for making pickles. Olive 
oil is pressed from its flesh, 
rw. .*^.1 ... i.i. c I. 2. (Zoo/.) (a) Any shell 

Twig 0^ Fruit, ^j£ genus Oliva and allied 

genera ; — so called from the 
form. See Oliva. (6) The oyster catcher. [Pj'ov. Enf/.) 

3. (a) The color of tlie olive, a peculiar dark brownish, 
yellowish, or tawny green, (6) One of the tertiary colors, 
composed of violet and green mixed in equal strength 
and proportion. 

4. (Anat.) An olivary body. See under Olivary. 

6. (Cookery) A small slice of meat seasoned, rolled 
up, and cooked ; as, olives of beef or veal. 

Olive, is sometimes used adjectively and in the for- 
mation of self-explaining compounds ; as, olive, brown, 
olive green, o/jc^-coloreu, o/ii'#'-skinned, olive crown, 
olive garden, olive tree, olive yard, etc. 

Bohemian olive (Bot.)^n species of Elimynus (E. anous- 
tifolin)^ the flowers of which are sometimes used in 
Southern Europe as a remedy for fevers. - Olive branch, 
(a) A branch of the olive tree, considered an emblem of 
peace. (6) Fig. : A child. — Olivo brown, brown with a 
tinge of green. — Olive green, a dark brownish green, like 
the color of the olive. — Olivo oil, an oil expressed from 
the ripe fruit of the olive, and much used as a salad oil, 
also in medicine and the arts. Olivo ore (Afm.), oliv- 
enite. — Wild olive {Bot.), a name given to the oleaster or 
wild stock of tlie olive ; also variously to several trees 
more or loss resembling the olive. 

OFive, a. Approaching tlie color of the olive ; of n 
peculiar dark brownish, yellowish, or tawny green. 

OHved (51'Tvd), a. Decorated or furnished with olive 
trees. [iR.l T. Warton. 

0-liV'en-lte (ft-llv'cn-lt), n. (Min.) An olive-green 
mineral, a hydrous arseniate of cimper ; olivo ore. 

■ ' “ '■3F, oliviere.'] An olivo 
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Cbaucer. 
[06j.] Chaucer. 
Drk( 


Ol'i-vor (Sirf-ver), n, 
grove. [06s.] 

2. [F . olivier.'] An olivo tree. ^ 

OFI-Vor, n. A small tilt hammer, worked by the foot. 

Oli-ve'ri-an (-vSS'rl-nu), n. (Eng. Hist.) An adher- 
ent of Oliver Cromwell. Macaulay. 

OFl^e-WOOd^ (»l'Iv-wfRSdO, n. (Bat.) (a) The wood 
of the olive, (b) An Australian name given to the hard 
white wood of certain trees of the genus Elmodendron^ 
and also to the trees themselves. 

Oll-vU (»FT-vTl), n. [Cf. F. olivile.') (Ohem.) A wlilte 
crystalline substance, obtained from an exudation from 
the olive, and having a hitter-sweet taste and acid prop- 
erties. [Written also o/irt7«.] Oreyory. 

Ol'i-vm (-vin), n. (Chem.) A complex bitter gum, 
found on the leaves of the olive tree ; — called also olivite. 

01^- vine (-vTn or -v5u), n. [Cf. P, olivme.^ (Min.) 
A common name of the yellowish green mineral chryso- 
lite, esp. the variety found in eruptive rooks. 

Ol'l-vlt* (-vit), n. (Chem.) See Olivin. 

011a (^'lA), n. [See Olio.] 1. A i>ot or jar having a 
wide mouth ; a cinerary urn, especially one of baked clay. 

2. A dish of stewed meat ; an olio ; an olla-podrida. 

II OFla-PO-drl'da (-p6-dr5'dA), n. [8p., lit., a rotten 
pot. Bee OLJ0.1 1. A favorite Spanish dish, runsisting 
of a mixture of several kinds of meat chopped Ane, and 
•tewed with vegetables. 

2. Any incongruous mixture err miscellaneous collec- 
tion ; an olio. B. Jonson. 

OFo-gy n. [See -loot.] A colloquial or hu- 

morous name for any science or branch of knowledge, 
lie had a smattering of mechanics, of physiology, geology. 

' " other oloffiea whatsoever. De Quincei/. 


mineralogy, nud all 
llOl'pe (M'pS), H. 


[NL., fr. Or. fiAirij.] Originally, a 


leather flask or vessel for oils or lltiuids ; afterward, an 
earthenware vase or pitcher without a spout. 

II 0*lll^M-tniin (6-l\i'si>triim)y n. [L. holusalrum, 
olusatrum; olus garden herb + ater black.] (Bot.) An 
umbelliferous plant, the common Alexanders of Western 
Europe (Smymium Olusatrum). 

O-lym'pl-Bd (6-lIm'pY-fld), n. [L. olympias^ ■adiSy 
Gr. oAv/xnidt, -dflof, fr. OAvp.iroc Olympus, a mountain in 
Macedonia: cf. F. olympiade.] (Oreel Antig.) A period 
of four years, by which the ancient Greeks recKoned 
time, being the interval from one celebration of the 
Olympic games to auoGier, beginning with the victory 
of CormbuB in the foot race, which tt>ok place hi the 
year 776 B. c. ; os, Gio era of the tdympiads. 

O-lym'pl-an (-</n), l a. [L. OlympiuSy Olympieu.*, Or. 

0-l71ll'PlO (-plk), J 'OAvfttruK, ‘OAv/avuto^i fr- ’OAu/a- 
iroc : cf. F. olympique. Bee Olympiad.] Of or pertain- 
ing to Olympus, a mountain of Thessaly, fabled as the 
seat of the gods, or to 0]3rmpia, a small pLaiu in Elis. 

Olraplc games, or Olympics (Greek Antiq.). the greatest 
of the national festivals of the ancient Greeks, consisting 
of athletic games and races, dedicated to Olympian Zeus, 
celebrated once in four years at Olympia, and continuing 
flvo days. 

0-lyXIl^pt*OIl^ic (-pI-5iFTk), n. [Or. 'Okvpiriot'iKrj^ a 
conqueror In the Olympic games.] An ode in honor of 
a victor in the Olympic games. [Jc.] Johnson. 

'O'Dia (-S'mA). [Gr. ><ap.a, -M/uLaTo^.l A suffix used in 
medical terms to denote a morbid conaition of some part, 
usually some kind of tumor ; as in fibroma, glaucoma, 

lljOm^a-gra (5m'&-grA), n. [NL., fr. Or. shoulder 

aypa seizure.] (liled.) Gout in the shoulder. 

O'Bia-liaB^ (^ina-hftzO* Omaha (-hj 

(Ethnol. ) A tribe of Indians who inhabited the south siile 
of the Missouri River. They are now partly civilized and 
occupy a reservation in Nebraska. 

O-tnan^der WOOd^ (6-mSn'dSr w66d'). [Etymol, un- 
certain.] (Bot.) The wood of Diospyros ebenastery a 
kind of ebony found in Ceylon. 

II O-ma'BUm (i-mS'sfim), n. [L.] (A naf.) The third 
division of the stomach of runiinants. See MAinrPLixa, 
and Tllust. under Ruminant. 

OsiHlor I (5m'b§r ; U77), n. [F. hombrCy fr. Sp. hoin- 

Omlire I brCy lit., a man, fr. L. homo. See Human.] 
A game at cards, borrowed from the Spaniards, and 
usually played by three persons. Pope. 

When ombre calls, hia linnd and heart arc free, 

And, joined to two, he fails not to make three. Young. 

OmHliro, 71. [F., of uncertain origin.] (Zool.) A 

large Mediterranean food fish (Vnibi'ina cirrhosa), ~ 
called also umbruy and umhrine. 

Om-hrom^e-ter (6m-br5m'o-lSr), n. [Gr. ofi)9pof rain 
-+- -7mter: cf. F. ombromhre.'] (Mcteorol.) An instru- 
ment for measuring the rain that falls ; a rain gauge. 

O-mo'ga (6-nie'g& or 5'inf5-g&; 277), n. [NL., fr. Gr. 
u peyoy i. e., the great or long o. Cf. Mickle.] 1. The 
last letter of the Greek alphabet. Bee Alpha. 

2. The last ; the end ; hence, death. 

“ Omega! thou art I.ord,’' they said. Tennffson. 

Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending : honce, 
the chief, the whole. liev. 1. 8. 

The alpha and omega of science. Sir J. Iferschel. 

0-me'golfl (-gold), a. [Omega -ouf.] Having the 
form of the Greek capital letter Omega (G). 

Om'e-let (5m^-lSt or bm'ist ; 277), n. [F. omelettey 
OF. amele.tte. alumetCy altaiiellCy perh. fr. L. lamella. 
Cf. Lamella.] Eggs beaten up with a little flour, etc., 
and cooked in a frying pan ; as, a plain omelet. 

O'men (o'mSn), n. [L. o/nem, the original form being 
osmen, according to Varro.] An occurrence Bupjxised 
to portend, or show the character of, some future event ; 
any indication or action regarded os a foreshowing ; a 
foretoken ; a foreboding ; a prognostic ; a presage ; an 
augury. 

lild go with evil omen, and the brand 

Of infamy upon my name. Milton. 

O^men, V. t. \imp,^ p, p. OaraNEO (5'm6nd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Omening.] To divine or to foreshow by signs 
or iiortents ; to have omens or premonitions regarding ; 
to predict ; to augur ; as, to omen 111 of an enterprise. 

The yet unknown verdict, of which, however, all omeiie.d the 
tragical contents. Sir H\ Scott. 

Opened (S'mSnd), a. Attended bv, or containing, 
an omou or omens ; as, happy-omcned day. 

O-men^tal (6-m6n'tol), a. (Anat.) Of or pertaining to 
an omentum or the omenta. 

O-men'tum (-tSm), «. ; pi. Omenta (-ti). [L.] 

(Ana/.) A free fold of the peritoneum, or one serving to 
connect viscera, support blood vessels, etc. ; an epiplofln. 

great, or gastrocolic, omentum forms, in most 
mammals, a great sac, which is attached to the stomach 
and transverse colon, is loaded with fat, and covers more 
or less of the intestines ; the caul. Tlio lesser, or gnstro- 
hejmtic, oinent7im connects the stomach and liver and 
contains the hepatic vessels. The gastrosplenic omcn- 
tum, or ligament, comiects the stomach and spleen. 

O'mer (o^mSr), n. [Cf. Homek.] A Hebrew measure, 
tlie tenth of an ephah. Bee Ephah. Ex. xvl. 3G. 

Om^-lerlo-al (ttm^t-Kt'I-kal), a. HomUetleal. [<>6.t.] 

Oml’liato (9m^-nit), v. t. & i, [L. omina/us, p. p. 
of ominari to presage, fr. omen.'] To presage : to fore- 
show ; to foretoken. [06^.] Hr. H. More. 

Om^i-na'tlon (-nS'shCiiOf ominaiio.] The act 

of ominating ; presaging. [06#.1 Puller. 

Oml-nons (bm'I-nfis), a. [L. ominomSy fr. omen. 
See Omen.] Of or pertaining to an omen or to omens ; 
being or exhibiting an omen ; significant ; portentous 
formerly used both in a favorable and unfavorable sense ; 
now chiefly in the latter ; foreboding or foreshowing evil ; 
inauspicious ; as, an ominotu dread. 

He had a good ominous name to have made a peace. Betccn. 

In the heathen worship of Gpd, a sacrifles without a heart 
was ac counted ominovs. South. 

— Oml-nouB-ly, qtfv. — Omi-noim-neM, n. 


O’OliB'Bl-bld (d-mla'sY-bU), a. Capable of being omit- 
ted ; that may be omitted. 

O-mia'ilon (6-mlBh'Qu), n. [L. omissio: of. F. omit- 
sioTi, Bee Omit.] 1. The act of omitting ; neglect or 
failure to do something required by propriety or duty. 

The most natural division of oU offenses Is Into those of omis- 
#tun and those of conmiission. Addison. 

2. That which is omitted or is left undone. Grew. 

O-mll'Elve (6-mIs'sIv), o. [Bee Omit.] Leaving out; 
omitting. Bp. Hall. — O-inlB'siVO-'ly, adv. 

O-mlF ^-mlt'), V. t . [imp. & p . p . Omitted ; 

A rb. n. OMiTTiNa.] [L. omittere, owiw.u/w ; oh (see 
Ob-) -j- mittere to cause to go, let go, send. Bee Mis- 
sion.] 1. To let go ; to leave out ; to leave unmuiitioneil ; 
not to insert or name ; to drop. 

These viersonal comparisoiiH I omif. Bacon. 

2. To pass by ; to forbear or fail to perform or to make 
use of ; to leave undone ; to neglect. 

Her father omitted nothing in her edncutinti that might make 
her the most accomplished wuinun of her age. Addttum. 

O-mlFtanoe (-tansh n. The lut of omitting, or the 
state of being omitted : forbenraiu^e ; neglect. Shak. 

0-mlt'ter (8-mTt'tSr), n. One who omits. Fuller. 

Om^ma-tB^al (Sm'ma-te'nl), a. (Zdul.) Of or pertain- 
ing to an oniniatoum. 

11 Om^ma-te'um (-dm), n. / pi Ommatea (-A). [NL., 
fr. Gr. d/afia, -avov, the eye.] (Zool.) A compound eye, 
as of insects and cruHia(!CHn8. 

II Om^ma-tld'l-um (-tTd'T-Qm), n . ; pi. Ommatidia (-&). 
[NL., dim. of g h c w e f 



single eyes Ommatidia from tlie Kye of u Rcetle. 

forming the a Cornenl I’acetB ; h Crystnlliiie Cone* i r Ko- 
com pound tinopliorw I c' The same Riinnnnded hy pip- 
nvoM of rniH- mented cells j rf e Ketinuhe : .r Style •, g Rhab- 
tnc oniiJ m- dom. or Pedicel. Much enlarged- 
sects, and other invertebrates. 

Om^ni- (Cm'uT-). [L. nmnis all.] A combining form 

denoting all, eveiy, ei erywherc ; as in oniw^potent, all- 
powerfiu ; omnipresent. 

Om'nl-bllS (OiiFiiT-hns), n. [L., for all, dat. pi. from 
07/inis all. Cf. Bus.] 1. A long four-wheeled carriage, 
having seats fnr many people ; especially, one with seats 
running lengthwise, used in convoying passengers short 
distances. 

2. (Glass Making) A sheet-iron cover for articles in a 
leer or annealing arch, to protect them from drafts. 

Onmlbns bill, a legislative hill which provides for a num- 
ber of miscellaneous eniictments or appropriations. \Par- 
iiamrntary Cant, U. iff.] -“-Omnibus box, a large, box in a 
theater, on a level with the stage and having communi- 
cation with It. [Eng.) Thackeray. 

Om^nl-oor-po're-al (5m'nT-k0r-p5'rS.«l), a. WmnU 
-f- corjmreal.'] Comprehending or including all bodies ; 
embracing all substance. [Jlj Ctid worth. 

Om-nFe-ty (hm-nFJ-ty), That which is nll-pervail- 
Ing or all-comprehensive ; hence, the Deity. [jB.] 

Omnivtu formed nullity into an CMscnco. Sir T. Broumr. 

Om^nl-fa^li-ons (Bm'nT-fS'rl-fis), a. [L. omni/nrius ; 
omnis all -f -/«nw.v. Cf. Bifarious.] 6f all varieties, 
forms, or kinds. learning.” Coleridge. 

Om-nlf'er-OUB (bm-nlf'Sr-Gs), a. [L. mnnifer ; omnis 
all -f- /etre to hear.] All-bearing ; producing all kinds. 

Om-nlflo (-Ik), a. {Ornni- -f- L. -Jicare (in coimi.) to 
moke.] All-creating. “ Tlio 07)mijic word.” Milton. 

Om^-form (Gm'nT-ffimi), «. [L. omniformis ; otn- 

nis all -f forma form; cf. F. omniforme.] Having 
every form or shape. Berkley. 

Om^nl-for^Inl'ty (-fflr'ml-ty), ?i. The condition or 
quality of having every form. Dr. H. More. 

Om'ni-fy (Bm'nT-fr), v. t. [Omni- -f- -/y.] To render 
universal ; to enlarge, [ii.] 

Omnifu the disputed point into a transcendent, and you may 
defy the opponent to lay hold of it. CoUridgr. 

Om-nlg^e-nouS (5m-iiTj'ft-nfis), a. [L. omnigenus ; 
omnis all -f geims kind.] Cousistlxi^^f all kinds. [./?.j 


Om'ni-graph (6in'nl-gr&f), n. 
A pantograph, [/f.^ 


[Omnt- -graph.] 


Om'nl-pa'rl-ent (-p5'rT-«nt), a. [L. omnipnrens all- 
producing ; omnis all ^ parere to bring forth.] Produ- 
cing or bringing forth all things ; all-producing. [7»’.] 
Om'nl-par'i-ty (-pir'I-ty), n. [Omnt- -f parity.] 
Equality In every part ; general equality. 

Om-IUp'a-rOlUI (8m-uyp'&-rli8), a. [See Omnifari- 
ENT.] Producing all things ; oniniparlent. 

Om^nl-pa'tlflnt (fim'nl-pa'shcnth a. [Omni- -f- /«/• 
tient.] Capable of enduring all things, [/i.] Carlyle. 
Om'ni-per-clp'i-onoe (-per-sYp^-cus), ) n. Perception 
Om'lli-per-clp'l-en-«y (-sYp'Y-en-sy), ) of every - 
thing. , . . , 

Om^nl-per-olp'l-ailt (-ent), a. [Omni- 4 perctp7eni.] 
Perceiving everything. ptr. H. More. 

Om-ldp'o-teiioa (Qm-nYp'ft-tcns), ) n. [L. omntpofen- 
Om-nliFo-toii-oy (-ten-sj^), » f ’. 

nipotence.] 1. The state of being omnipotent ; almighty 
power ; hence, one who Is omnipotent ; the Deity. 

Will Omnipotence neglect to save 
The suiTerlng virtue of the wne and brave f / ope. 
2. Unlimited power of a particular kind; w, love’s 
omnipotence. , r 

Om-iiip/O-tant (6m-nTp'6-ttfnt), a. [F., fr. L. om7i7W- 
tens, -entis ; omnis all -f potens powerful, potent, bee 
Potent.] X. Able in every respect and for every work ; 
unlimited in ability ; alVpowerful; almighty ; as, the 
Being that can create worlds must be onmipotent. 

God's will end pleasure and hla omnipotent power. Sir T. More. 

2. Having uiilinxited power of a particular kind; m, 
omnipotent love. 

The Oanipotent, the ^luxighty ; God. Milton. 

Om-nilFO-tailMy, atJu. In an omnipotent manner. 
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ta^nl’pret'eilM (Sm^nl-prSx'en*), n. [Of. F. otftni- 
prei^e.l Preaenoe in every place at the Mune time ; 
unboundea or universal presence ; ubiquity. 

liia omnipreaencB fills 

Land, MS, and air, and every kind that livea. MlUm. 
Om^nl-prM^Ml'Oy (-^n-sj^), n. Omnipresence. lObSjl 
Om^nl'PrM'ent (-ent), a. {Omni- -j- pretent : cf. V. 
omnipresent.} Present in all places at the same time ; 
ubiquitous ; as^ the omnipresent Jehovah. Prior, 

Om^nl'Pre-sen'tlol (-pr^-sSn'shal), a. Implying uni- 
versal presence, [A.] South. 

Om^nl-prev^a-lent (-pr8v'A-l«nt), a. [Omni- -j- prev- 
alent.} Prevalent everywhere or in all things. Puller. 

Otn-niS^Olenoa (Qm-nTsh^ens; 277), n. [Cf. F. om- 
niscience.} The quality or state of being omnlsoient ; 
— an attrioute peculiar to God. Dryden. 

Om-nlft'oien-oy (-en-sy), n. Omniscience. 
Om-nbl'oleilt (Sm-nlsh'ent), a. [Omni- -f L. sciens^ 
•^tis^ p. pr. of scire to know : cf. F. omniscient. See 
Boibnob. 1 Having universal knowledge ; knowing all 
infinitely knowing or wise ; as, the omniscient 
, adv. 


0^7 WvQ$), a. 
QnO^tpr^. [< 
to O. oan, OS. & Q. 


Mellow, aa land. IProv, JEIng.} JBoy. 
;0S. on, an, o, a, AS. on, an ; akm 


things; infinitely knowing ( 

God. — Om-nlroient-ly, ad 


For what oan leape the eye 
Of Qod ttll-seeing, or deceive hU heart 
Oniniscirnt K 


Milton. 

Om-nlf'oioill (Sm-ntsh^Qs), a. [L. omniscius. See 
Omniscient.] All-knowing. [OAj.J JIakewill. 

Om^ni-speo'Uva (5m^uT-»|)$karv), a. [Omni- -f- L. 
spectus^ p. p. of specercy spicere, to view.] Beholding 
everything; capable of seeing all things; all-seeing. 
[R.] “ Omnispective Power ! ’’ Boyse. 

Om^nl-om (6n/nT-Qm), n. [L., of all, gen. pi. of om- 
nis all.] {.Eng. Stock Exchange) The aggregate value of 
the different stocks in which a loan to government is 
now usually funded. McCulloch. 

Om'lll-iun-ffath^er-lim (-gSth^r-fim). n. [A maca- 
ronic compound of L. omnium^ gen. pi. ot omnis all, and 
B. gather.} A miscellaneous collection of things or per- 
sons ; a confused mixture ; a medley. [Collog. & II u- 
morous} Selden. 

Om-mv'a-gant (8m-nTv'A-gant), a. [Omni f L. va- 
gans, p. pr. of vagari to wander.] Wandering anywhere 
and everywhere, [.ff.] 

II Om-niY'o-ra (-o-ra), n. pi. [NL. See Omnivorous.] 
{Zool . ) A group of ungulate mammals including the hog 
and the hippopotamus. The term is also sometimes a)>- 
plied to the boars, and to certain passerine birds. 

Om-nlT^Q-roiia (-rilB), a. [L. omnivorus; omnis all 
-|- rorare to eat greedily. Bee Voracious.] All-devour- 
ing ; eating everything indiscriminately ; as, omnivorous 
vanity ; esp. {Zo'dl . ), eating both animal and vegetable 

food. — Om-niv^o-rons-naM, n. 

O'mo- (S^md-). [Gr. w/mov the shoulder.] A combining 
form used in anatomy to indicate connection with, or 
relation to, the shoulder or the scapula. 

(FsiO-liy^oUl (-hi'oid), o. [Omo- hyoid.} {Anat.) 
Of or pertaining to the shoulder and the hyoid bone ; as, 
the omohyoid muscle. 

(Pmo-jplIAg'lO (-f&JOfkb a, [Gr. ; a>/i6c raw 

4- ^aysiv to eat.] Bating raw flesh ; using uncooked 
meat as food ; aa, omophagic feasts, rites. 

^ Om'O-plate (5m'<i-plat or S'lnft-), n. [F., from Gr. 
utponhaTfi. Bee Omo-, and Plate.] {Anat.) The shoul- 
der blade, or scapula. 

O-BIOB'ta-glta (^fi-mSs'tti-jit), n. [Omo- -f- Gr. ortyri 
a roof.] {Zool.) The part of the carapace of a crustacean 
situated behind the cervical groove. 

(Fmo-BtSI^luQ (iVmfii'StSr^nal), a. {Anat.) Of or per- 
taining to the omoatemum. 

(-n&m), n. [Onto- + sternum.} 
{Anat.) (a) The anterior element of the sternum which 
projects forward from between the clavicles in many 
oatrachians and is usually tipped with cartilage, {b) 
Id many mammals, an iuterartioular cartilage, or bone, 
between the sternum and the clavicle. 

Om^pha-olne (Sm^f^-sTn), a. [Gr. hp^OiKivo^, from 
on unripe grape or olive; of. F. omvhacin.} Of, 
pertaining to, or expressed from, unripe fruit ; as, om- 
phacine oil. 

Om-phal'lo ^8m-fSl^k), a. [Gr. bp<^a\iK6s having a 
boss, bossy, Ir. V0<iAdc the navel. 8 m Navel.] {Anat.) 
Of or pertaining to the umbilicms, or navel. 

Ont^ha-lO- [Gr. d/a0aA6c the navel.] A com- 

bining form indicating connection with, or relation to, 
the umbilicus, or navel. 

Om^phadO-OOlO^ (-seP), n. [Gr. 6^0aAdv the navel -f- 
mjAi; a tumor : cf. F. omphalocele.} {Med.) A hernia at 
the navol. 

Om'phA-lode (8m'fA-15d), n. WmphaJo- -f- Gr. «l5os 
form.] {Bot.) The central part of the hilum of a seed, 
through which the nutrient vessels pass into the rhaphe 
or the chaJasa ; — called also omphalodium. 

Om'pliA-lo-man^oy (-i$-mftu^sy), ». iOmphalo- + 
-mancy.} Pivination by means of a child’s navel, to learn 
how many children the mother may have. Crabb. 

Om^pha-lo-mei^a-ralo (-mSs^A-rS^), a. [Omphalo- 
-\-niesaraic.} {Anat.) Omphalomesenteric. 

Om^plui-lo-inea^en-ter'lG (-mSs^gn-tSr'Ik), a. [Om- 
phalo- -f- mesenteric.} {Anat.) Of or pertaining to the 
uinbiliouB and mesentery ; omphalomesaraic ; as, the 
omphalomesenteric arteries and veins of a fetus. 

Om^plia'lOlKay-OllitO (SnPf^lSp'sT-klt), n. [Om- 
phaUh -f Gr. 0vvi| breath, spirit, soul : cf P. omphalo- 
psyqtte.} {Eccl. llist.) A name of the Hesychasts, from 
their habit of gazing i^n the navel, 

Om^plui'lop'tar C-ter), ) n. [G r. the navel -f 

Omiilia'lo^o (-tlk), ) hirTTjp one who looks, Inm- 
«dt belonging to sight : cf. F. omphal(mtre.} An optical 
that Is convex on both sides. iObs.} Hutton. 

II OnFpha-loa (5m'fA-15s), n. [L., fr. Gr. i^t0aA6«.] 
(Anat.) The navel. 

On^Plia'lOt'O'iny (-15t'i-my), n. [Gr. hp^aXorofiCa ; 
V0aAo9 the navel 4* rspusw to out : cf. F. omphaloto- 
mie.} (Surg.) The operation of dividing the navel-string. 


on, an, q, a, ju9. on, an i asui 
oan, OS. Sl G. an, OHG. ana, loeL &, 8w. d, Goth. 
ana. Buss, na, L. an-, in anhetare to pant, Gr. Ard, Zend 
ana. yi95. Cf. A-, 1, Ana*, Anon.] The general 
signification of on is situation, motion, or condition with 
rei^ct to contact or support beneath ; as : — 

X. At, or in contact with, the snrfaos or upper part of 
a tiling, and supported by it ; placed or lying in contact 
with the surface ; as, the bMk lies on the table, which 
stands on the floor of a house on an Island. 

I stood on the bridge at midnight. LotiQ/ellow. 

2. To or against the surface ot ; — used to indicate the 
motion of a thing as coming or falling to the surface of 
another ; as, rain falls on the earth. 

WhoHoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken. Matt. xxi. U. 

3. Denoting performance or action by contact with the 
surface, upper part, or outside of anything ; hence, by 
means of ; with ; as, to play on a violin or piiuio. Hence, 
figuratively, to work on one’s feelings ; to make an im- 
pression on the mind. 

4. At or near; adjacent to; — indicating situation, 
place, or position; as, on the one hand, on the other 
liaixl ; the fleet is on the American coast. 

6. In addition to ; besides ; — indicating multiplication 
or succession in a series ; as, heaps on heaps ; mischief on 
mischief ; loss on loss ; thought on thought. Shak. 

6. Indicating dependence or reliance ; with confidence 
in ; as, to depend on a person for assistance ; to rely on ; 
hence, indicating the ground or support of anything ; as, 
he will promise on certain conditions ; to bet on a horse. 

7. At or in the time of ; during ; as, on Sunday we 
abstain from labor. Bee At (s3mon^). 

8. At the time of, conveying some notion of cause or 
motive ; as, on public occadons, the olfloers appear in 
full dress or uniform. Hence, in consequence of, or fol- 
lowing ; as, on the ratification of the treaty, the armies 
were disbanded. 

9. Toward ; for ; — indicating the object of some pas- 
sion ; as, liave pity or compassion on him. 

10. At the peril of, or for the safety of. ** Hence, on 

thy life.” Dryden. 

11. By virtue of ; with the pledge of ; — denoting a 
pledge or engagement, and put Mfore the thing pledged ; 
as, he affirmed or promised on his word, or on his honor. 

12. To the account of ; — denoting imprei^ation or in- 
vocation, or coming to, falling, or resting upon ; as, on 
us be all the blame ; a curse on him. 

Ilii blood bo on us and on our children. Matt, xxvii. 2fi. 

13. In reference or relation to ; aa, on our part expect 
punctuality ; a satire on society. 

14. Of. iObs .] “ Be not jealous on me.” Shak. 

Or have wc oaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner ? Shak. 

|P|r* Instances of this usage are common in our older 
writers, and are sometimes now heard in illiterate speech. 

15. Occupied with ; in the performance of ; as, only 
three officers are on duty ; on a journey. 

16. In the service of ; connected with ; of the number 
ot ; as, he is on a newspaper ; on a committee. 

Bar- On and upon are in general interchangeable. Tn 
some applicatious ujnm is more euphonious, and is there- 
fore to^ preferred ; but in most cases on is preferable. 

On a bowline. (Naut.) Borne as Closehaulbd. On a 
wind, or On the wind (Maut.), sailing elosehauled. — On a 
■addon. Bee under Sudden. — On boar^ On dranght, On 
fire, etc. See under Board, DRAuauT, Fire, etc, — On It, 
On 't, of it. [Obs. or Colloq.] Shak.— On shore, on land ; to 
the shore. — On the road. On the way, On the wing, etc. 
under Road, Way, etc. — On to, upon ; on ; to : — some- 
times written as one word, onto, and usually called a col- 
loquialism ; but it may be regarded in analogy with into. 
They have added the -en plural form on to an elder plural. 

Earle. 

We see the strength of the new movement in the new class of 
ecclesiastics whom it forced on to the stage. d. It. (irern. 


II OlUVfpo 

AsMtioau mousy (Ca ' 


iZoU,) A nootumal South 
■atlUhrix discolor), wsbed for Its 



Oncidlnm (OjirjV/tMm Pa- 
pilio), reduced. 


[See On, prep.} 
sion ; onward ; — usually with 


On, adv. 


j 1. Forward, in progres- 
Ith a vex'b of motion ; as, move 
on ; go on. *‘ Time glides on,” Macaulay. 

The path is smooth that leadeth on to danger. Sfmk. 

2. Forward, in succession ; as, from father to son, from 
the son to the grandson, and so on. 

3. In continuance ; without intermption or ceasing ; 
as, sleep on, take your ease ; say on ; sing on. 

4. Adhering ; not off ; as in the phrase, ” He is neither 
on nor off,” that is, he is not steady, he is irresolute. 

6. Attached to the body, as clothing or ornament, or 
for use. ” I have boots on.” B. Jonson. 

He put on righteousness as a breutplate. Is. lix. 17. 

6 . In progress ; proceeding; as, a game is on. 

On is sometimes used as an exclamation, or a 
command to move or proceed, some verb being under- 
stood ; as, on, comrades ; that is, go on, move on. 

On and on, continuously: for a long time together. 

Toiling on and on and on.'' Longfellow. 

II On'a-gor (Sn'd-jw), n. ; pi. L. Onaori (-gri), E. Ona- 
OBRS (-jSrz). [L. onager, onagrus, Gr. bvaypor.} 1. {Rom. 
Antiq.) A military engine acting like a sling, which 
throw stones from a bag or wo^en bucket, and was 
operated bv machinery. Fairholt. 

2. {Zo‘61.) A wild ass, especially the koulan. 

O-nag^ga (d-ndg'gfi), n. {ZoU.) The dauw. 

On^a-gra'OOOlU (bn^d-gra^shfis), ) a. [From NL. On- 

On^a-gra-rt^aoiia (-gra-rl'i-ttfl), j mtu an old scien- 
tific name of the evening primrose {OEnothera), fr. Or. 
bifdypa a kind of plant ; of uncertain origin.] {Bot.) Per- 
taining to, or resembling, a natural order of plants (Ona- 
graoeee or Onagrariese), which includes the fuchsia, the 
willow • herb (Epilobtum), and the evening primrose 
{(Enothera). 

O^nan-tem (S'nXn-Ys’mb n. [Onan {Oen. xxzviiL 9) : 
cf. P. onanisme.} Bolf-pollution ; masturbation. 


•,»u adverbial form 
fr. one, on, an, one. Bee One, -wa^. j 1. By limitation 
to the number one ; for one time ; not twice nor any 
number of times more t^n one. 

Ye shall ... go round about the city once. JoMi. vi, S. 
Trees that bear most are fruitful but once io two yean. Bacon. 
a. At some one period of time ; used indefinitely. 
My soul had once some foolish fondness for thee. Addison. 

That court which wc sliall oncer govern. Bp. Hall 
3. At any one time ; — often nearly eouivalent to ever, 
if ever, or whenever ; aa, once kindled, it may not be 
quench^. 

Wilt thou not be made clean ? When shall it once be ? 

Jer. xiii. 27. 
To bo once in doubt 

Is once to bo resolved. Shak. 

By Once is used as a noun when preceded by thlt or 
ihm; aa, this once, that once. It is also sometimes used 
elliptically, like an adjective, for once-existing. ”The 
once province of Britain.” J. N. Pomeroy. 

At once, (a) At the same point of time ; Immediately ; 
without delay. ” Stand not upon the order of your going, 
but go at once." Shak. ** I . . . withdrew at once and 
altogether.” Jeffrey, {b) At one and the same time; 
simultaneously ; in one body ; as, they all moved at once. 
— Ones and again, once and once more ; repeatedly. ” A 
dove sent fortn once and again, to spy.” Milton. 

II On-oUH-tun (Sn-sId'I-llm), n. [NL.] {Bot.) A genus 
of tropical orchidaoeous plants, 
the flower of one species of which 
(O. Papilio) resembles a butterfly. 

On'co-graph (8n'k6-grAf), n. 

f Or. oyxoc bulk -graph.} 

Physiol.) An Instrument for 
registering the changes observ- 
able with an oncometer. ( 

On-comVter (Sp-kSm^-iSr), 
n. [Gr. oyKoc bulk 4“ -meter.} 

{Physiol.) An instrument for 
measuring the variations in size 
of the Internal organs of the 
body, aa the kidney, Mleon, etc. 

On-oot'o-my (8n-kot'6-mV), n. 

[Gr. oyKOf bulK, mass 4* rtpveiv 
tocut: cf. P . oncotomie.} {Surg.) 

The opening of an abscess, or the 
removU of a tumor, with a cut- 
tiM instrument. [Written also onkotomy.} Dunglison. 

unde (find), n. [AS. anda malice, anger ; akin to 
Icel. andi, bnd, breath.] Hatred ; fury; envy. [06i.] 

II On' dlt' (6 n' dB'). [F.] They say, or it is said. — 

n. A flying r^rt ; rumor '; as, it is a mere on dit. 

-one (-Su). [From Gr. -u»nj, signifying, female descend- 
ant.] {Chem.) A suffix indicating that the substance, in 
the name of which it appears, is a ketone; as, acetone. 

-one. {Chem.) A termination indicating that tlie hy- 
drocarliou to the name ot which it is affixed belongs to 
the fourth series of hydrocarbons, or the third senes of 
unsaturated hydrocarbons ; as, nonowe. 

One (wtin), a. [OK. one, on, an, AS. an; akin to D. 
een, OB. in, OFrles. in, an, G. ein, Dan, een, 8w, en, 
Icel. eitm, Goth, ains, W._ tin, Ir. & Gael, aon, L. unus, 
earlier oinos, oenos, Gr. oiioj the aco on dice ; cf. Bkr. 
eka. Tlie same word as the indefinite article a, an. 
V299. Cf. 2d A, 1st An, Alone, Anon, Ant, None, 
Nonob, Only, Onion, Unit.] 1. Being a single unit, or 
entire being or thing, and no more ; not multifold ; sin- 
gle; individual. 

The dream of Pharaoh is one. Oen. xll, 25. 
O that we now had here 

But one ten thousand of those men in England. Shak. 
2. Denoting a person or thing conceived or spoken of 
indefinitely ; a certain. ” I am the sister of one (jlaudio ” 
[jS'AaA;.], that is, of a certain man named Claudio. 

3. Pointing out a contrast, or denoting a particular 
thing or person different from some other specified ; — 
used as a correlative adjective, with or without the. 

From the one side ot hgaven unto the other. Dent. iv. 32. 
4- Closely bound together ; undivided ; united ; con- 
stituting a whole. 

The church is therefore one, though the members may be 
many. Bp. Pearton. 

6. Single In kind ; the same ; a common. 

One plague was on you all, and on your lords. 3 Sam. vi, 4. 
6. Single ; unmarried. [G&a).] 

Men may counsel a woman to be one. Chaucer. 
One is often used In forming compound words, the 
moaning of wliich is obvious; as, onc-arrnod, one-celled, 
one-eyed, one-lumded, one-hearted, one-homed, onc-ldend, 
one-leaved, one-masted, one-ribl>ed, one-story, one-sylla- 
ble, one-stringed, one-winged, etc. 

, of the same or equal nature, or consequence ; 


as, he says that It is all one what course you take.* Shak'. 

.... ^ " ■’“iflui 

One dan when Phoebe fair, 
fc" 


bns day. (a) On a certaiu day, not definitely specified, 
referring to time past. 


With all her band, was following the chase. Spenser, 
(b) Referring to future time : At some uncertain day or 
period ; some day. 

Well, I will marry one day. Shak, 

One, n. 1. A single unit ; as, one is the base ot all 
numbers. 

2. A symbol representing a unit, as 1, or 1. 

3. A single person or tiling. ”The shininff ones.” 

Bunyan. ” Hence, with your little ones.” Shak. 

He will hate the one, and love the other. Matt. vi. 24. 

That we may sit, one on thy right hand, and the other on tliv 
left hand, in t^ glory. Mark x. 3f. 

After one, after one fashion; alike. [Obs.] Chaucer. —At 
one, in agreement or cemoord. Bee At one, in the Vooab. 
— Ever in one, otmtlnually ; perj^ually ; always, 


ule, fieuAte, cAre, Am, iirm, Ask, finczl, f^U ; 5ve, Avent, And, fSrn, recent ; Ice, Idea, HI ; Old, Obey, Orb, Odd ; 
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C^mctr. Ifxk (MM, In union ; in n singto whole.^ On* and 
One bjr one, aingly ; one at a time ; onto after another. 
** RaUing one by one the attppUant crew.** Drydm. 

Om (wQu), iwief. pron. Any person, Indefinitely ; a 
person or body ; as, what one would hare well done, one 
should do oneV self. 

It WM well worth one’* while. Hawthome. 

Avoinst this sort of condemnation one mtut Steel one’* self as 
one best can. G. Kliot. 

One is often used with some, any, no« eoofi, eoery, auch 
a. many a. another^ the oiher<t etc. It is sometimes Joined 
with another, to denote a reciprocal relation, 

>Vhen any one heareth the word. Matt. xlii. 19. 

She knew every one who was any one in the land of Bohemia^ 

Comptftn Heade. 

The Fcloponneaians and the Athenians fought against one on- 
other. Jowett ( TAucyd.). 

The gentry received one amother. Thackeray. 

One, V. t. To cause to become one ; to rather into a 
single whole ; to unite ; to assimilate. [06s.] 

The rich folk that embraced and onrei all their heart to treas- 
ure of the world. Chaucer. 

One^her^ry (wan'bfir/ry), n. (Bof.) The herb Paris. 
Bee Herb ParU. under Hkbb. 

One'-lmnd^ (-hSudO, a. Employing one hand ; as, the 
one-hand alphabet. See Dactyloloot. 

One'-hone^ (-hdrsO, a. 1 . Drawn by one horse; 
having but a single horse ; as, a one-horse carriage. 

2. Secou(i-rate ; inferior; small. [67ano, 17. iS’.] 

O-nePdas (d-nlMAz), n. pi. ; sing. Onsida (-dd). 
{Ethtiol.) A tribe of Indians formerly inhabiting the re- 
gion near Oneida Lake in the State of New York, and 
forming part of the Five Nations. Remnants of the tribe 
now live in New York, Canada, and Wisconsin. 

0-nePro-CXlPlo (6-ni/ri-krYt'Tk), n. [Cf. F. oneiro- 
eritique. ^e Okbirooritic, a.] An interpreter of 
dreams. Bp, Warhurton. Addison. 

O'-nePrO-OrlPlO (-krlt^l, ) a. [Gr. oveLpoKpiruto^ ; 

0-nel^rO-OXlt^-ltl(-T-kalj, f bueipo^ a dream 4- npi- 
TiS(Js critical, fr. Kpiveiv to discern.] Of or pertaining to 
the interpretation of dreams. Addison. 

O-nePro-oriPl-olsm (-T-sIz’m), ) n. Tlie art of inter- 

O-noPro-Ollt^Cg (-krit^Iks), J pretiug dreams. 

O-ndlTo-man^cy (-rnSn^sy ), 71. [Or. Bveipo^ a dream -f- 
-wancy.] Divination by means of dreams. JDe Qnincey. 

O^nei-rOi'OO-piBt (S^ut-r5a^6-pTst), n. One who in- 
ternets dreams. 

0^nel-rOB^OO-P7 (-p^), n. [Or. owtpoi a dream -f 
•scopy.Ji Tile interpretation of dreams. 

Ono^-neSB (wUn'lI-nSs), n. The state of being one 
or single. [06*.] Cudxvorth. 

One'ly (5n'iy), a. See Only. [06*.] Spenser. 

One'ment (woi/m<>nt), n. Tlie state of being at one 
or reconciled. [06*.] Bp. Hall, 

One'ness, n. The state of being one ; singleness in 
number; individuality; unity. 

Our God is ono, or rather very one/ie<7. Hooker. 

On'or-A-nr (5n'Sr-4-ry), a. [L. onerariuSy fr. onusy 
onerisy load, burden: cf. F. oniraire.'] Fitted for, or 
carrying, a burden. Joh7u<ton. 

On^ar-ate (-at), v. t. [imp. <Sr p. p. Onbratbo (-SaSd) ; 
p. pr. vh, 71. Onbuatino.] [L. oneratusy p. p. of 
oneroi'e,"] To load ; to burden. [06*.J Becon, 

On'ar-a'tlon (-a'shun), n. The act of loading. [06.9.] 

On^er-OUB (Qn'Sr-ttH),a. [L. 07^erosuSy fr. onu, Sy onen*, 
a load, burden : cf. F. fmSre/u.r.} Burdensome ; oimress- 
ive. “Too oweroM* a solicitude.” 1. Taylor. 

Oneroni oaoas {Srots Law), a good and legal consider- 
ation ; — opposed to gratuitous. 

On'er-OUB-ly, adv. in an onerous manner. 

OnOB (Sns), adv. Once. [06.t.] Chaucer. 

OnO'^BOll' (wttn'aSlf'), pron. A reflexive form of the 
Indeflnite pronoun one. Commonly written as two words, 
one's self. 

One's self (or more properly nnescO'). is (juite a modem form. 
In Elizabethan Englisli we And u man's aefj ^ one’s self. Morris, 

Ono^-fllfi^dd fwiiu^Bid^d), a. 1. Having one side only, 
or one side prominent ; hence, limited to one side ; partial ; 
unjust ; unfair ; as, a one-sided view or statement. “Un- 
guarded and one-sided language.” T. Arnold. 

2. (Bot.) Growing on one side of a stem ; as, one-sided 
flowers. 

— One^-sld'eA-ly, adv, — One^-sid^d-ncBB, n. 

On-etlie' (5u-5th'), adv. Scarcely. 800 Unnbthk. 
[06*.] Chaucer. 

On%0^illg (8u^5^Tng), n. The act of going forward ; 
progress; (/>!.) affairs ; ouslnoss; curreut events. 

The common onyoinys of this our commonplace world, and 
everyday life. Tnf. Wilson. 

Oll^ffllBllt (Cfi'gwent), n. [F.J An unguent. 

On''~]lAng^er (Sn'hSng'Sr), n. A haimer-on. 

On'lon (un^y&n), n. [F. ognon, fr. L. unm oneness, 
unity, a single lar^ pearl, an onion. See Onb, Union.] 
(Bof.) A lilmceous plant of the genus Allium (A. cepa), 
having a strong^vored bulb and long hollow leaves ; 
also, its bulbous root, much used as an article of food. 
The name U often extended to other species of the genus. 

Onion fish (Zoiif.), the grenadier. — Onion fly (Zo'vl.), a 
dipterous insect whose larva feeds 
upon the onion; especially, Aniho- 
70 \jia ceparum and Orfalis Jiexn. — 

Walsh onion. (Bot.) SoeCtBOL. — Wild 
onlMi (Bot.), a name given to several 
species of the genus AUiu7n. 

O-nl^lO-OXltlo (<;-nI'r$.krTt'Tk), a. 

See OnUBOORITIO. a Onion FIv (Anihn. 

Onll-nOM (Un'lT-nlSs), n. The myin ceiMrxun) { b 
state of being alone. [(%*.] J^arva. 

On-lOtt' (on-Wft'), adv. Aloft; above ground. [06*.] 
She kept her father’s life mlqft. C’^auevr. 

Qn'<4o<A;^er (OnnObk^Sr), n. A looker-on. 

On'— lObk^lnAf a. Dooking on or forward. 

Only (ISn^, rt. * ” ‘ 



[OK. only, only, onlioh, AS. d,ntie, 


1. e., onelike. See Onb, and Lixb, a.] 1. One alone ; 
■*^1® I present ; his only occupation. 

2. Alone in its class ; by itself ; noTwMociated with 
others of the same class or Kind ; as, an only child. 

w* Hence, figuratively : Alone, by reason of superior- 
ity ; preiiminent ; chief. “ Motley ’s the only wear.” Shak. 

Only (fln'iy), adv. [See Only, a.] 1. In one man- 
ner or degree ; for one purpose alone ; simply ; merely ; 
barely. 

And to bo loved himself, needs only to be known. Dryden. 

2. 80 aud no otherwise ; no other than ; oxcUisively ; 
solely ; wholly. “ She being only wicked.” Beau, dr FI. 

Every imagination . . . othis heart was only evil. Qen. vi. 5. 

3. Singly ; without more ; as, otilp-begotten. 

4. Above all others ; particularly. [06*.] 

His most only elected tnistress. Marston. 

Only, co7iJ. Save or except (that) ; — an adversa- 
tive used elliptically with or without t^t, aud properly 
introducing a single fact or consideration. 

Ue might have seemed some secretary or clerk . . . only that 
his low, flat, unadorned cap . . . indicated that he belonged to 
the city. Sir W. Scott. 

On^O-Oe'llll (6n^i-sS'rTn), n. [NL. Ononis, the ge- 
neric name of the plant -f L. cera wax.] (Chetn.) A 
white crystalline waxy substance extracted from the root 
of the leguminous phmt Oiionis nnno,7a, 

0-nol'O-gy (6-n8l'ft-jy), n. [Or. ovos an ass -f- -logy.') 
Foolish discourse. [A*.] 

On'0-Ilian''oy (Su'fi-mSn^s^), n. [Or. ovo/u.a name -|- 
-7nanoy. Cf. Nomanoy.] Divination by the letters of a 
name ; nomancy. [A.] Canulen. 

OnCO-man'tlC (5n^u-mSn'tTk), 1 a. Of or pertaining to 
On'0-llian'tlO-al(-m#n'tT-kal),j onomancy. [A*.] 
0n‘'O-inaB'tlO (-mSs'tTk), a. [Or. hvopajorTiK^c, from 
huofjidCeiy to name, ovopa name.] (Law) Applied to a sig- 
nature when the body of the instrument is in another’s 
liandwriting. Burrill. 

On^O-niAB'ti-OOIl (-tY-k5n), 71. [NL., fr. Gr, hifopacrTt- 
Kov (sc. fiifihiov), fr. ovopaxrrtKOi. Bee Onomastic.] A 
collection of names and terms; a dictionary ; specif., a 
collection of Greek names, with explanatory notes, made 
by J ulius Pollux about A. n. 180. 

Oll^O-ma-teoh''liy (5n'd-inA-t6k'ny), n. [Gr. ovopa -f 
TCYvii art.] Prognostication by the letters of a name. 

Oll''0-llia-tOl'0-glBt (-t51'6-jm), n. One versed in the 
history of names. SotUhey. 

On^o-ma-toPo-gy (-jj), n. [Gr. ovopa., bu6paTot 4^ 
•logy.'] The science of names or of their classification. 

0-nom'A-tope (S-n5m'A-t5p), w. [See Onomatopceia.] 
An imitative word ; an onomatopoetic word. 

Oll‘'0-mAt^O-p<B'la (5u'6-m5t/5-pe'y& ; L. -pe'I-A), m. 
[£i., fr. Gr. ovopaTorroiia ; ovopa, ovoparoc, a name -f- 
irot«ri» to make.] (Philol.) Tho formation of words in 
imitation of sounds; a figure of speech in which the 
sound of a word is imitative of the sound of tho thing 
which the word represents ; as, tho buzz of bees ; the 
hiss of a goose ; tho crackle of fire. 

jty" It has boon nuhitainod by some philologists that 
all primary words, osiieidally names, were formed by im- 
itation of natural sounds. 

Oll^O-mat''0-p<B'lo (-pS'Tk), a, Onomatopoetic. Whit7iey. 
On^o-mat^o-po-etlo (-pi-fitOTk), a. Of or pertaining 
to onomatopoeia ; characterized by onomatopoeia ; imita- 
tive ; as, an ono7natopoetic writer or word. Earle. 

On^O-mat'o-py (-mWt-pf), n. Onomatopoeia. 
O-norn'O-man^oy (ft-nbm'ft-mSn'sy), n. See Onom ANCT. 
On^on-da'gas (5n'»u-dR'gflz), n. pi. ; sing. Onondaga 
(- gA). (EUmol.) A tribe of Indians formerly inhabiting 
what is now a part of the State of New York. They were 
the central or head tribe of the Five Nations. 

On'msll^ (Dn'rfisliO, n. A rushing onward. 

On'Bet^ (Qn'agt/), n. [On -f- .»<?/.] 1. A nishlng or set- 
ting upon ; an attack ; on assault; a storming ; especially, 
the assault of an army. Milton. 

The onset and retire 

Of both your armies. S/iak. 

Wljo ou that day tlie word of ojiset gave, Wordsunn th. 

2. A setting about*; a beginning. [06*.] Shak. 
There i» surely no greater wisdom then well to time tho Iw- 

ginniugB and onsets of things. Bacon. 

3. Anything set on, or added, as an ornament or as a 

useful ap{>ondage. [Ohs.] Jofmso7i. 

On'Bet^ V. t. 1. To assault : to sot upon. [06*.] 

2. To sot about; to Ixigin. [06.v.] Careic. 

On'Blaught^ (Sn'slftt'), n. [OE. on on -f slaught, 
slaht, slau^ter. See Blaugutbr.] 1. An attiu-k ; an 
onset ; esp,, a furious or murderous attack or assault. 

By storm and onslaught to proceed. Jlwiihras. 
2. A bloody fray or battle. [iSrof.] Jamieson. 

On'Btead (fin^stSd), n. [Possibly a corruption of 
homestexid.] A single farmhouse ; a steading. [Prov. 
Eng. & Scot.] Grose. Jamiesmi. 

(ta'to (8n't6b), prep. [On -f- to. Of. Into,] On the 
top of ; upon ; on. See On to, under On, «re;). 
On^tO-gan'e-slB (6n't6-J8n't-sIa), ) n. [See Ontology, 
On-tog'e-ny (5n-t8j'6-ny), ( and Gbnbbib.] 

(Biol.') The history of the individual development of an 
organism ; the history of the evolution of the germ ; the 
development of an individual organism, — in distinction 
from phytogeny, or evolution of the tribe. Called also 
hetwgenesis, henogeny. 

On^tO-Ke-nBt'lo (»n'tft.Jt.n8tnrk), a. (Biol.) Of or 
pertaining to ontogenesis ; as, ontogenetic phenomena. •— 
On^to-ge-net'lO'Al-ly (-T-koi-iy), adv. 

On^to-gBn'Io (bn^t^-JSn'Ik), a. (Biol.) Ontogenetic. 
On'to-fos'lo (-IbiTk), a. Ontological. 

On'to-If^lo-U UY-kal), a. [Cf. F. ontolog^e.] Of 
or pertaining to ontology. 

OtPtO-lOflo-al-'ly, adv. in an ontological manner. 
On-tol'o-KiBt (Sn-tSl'fl.JTst), n. [Cf. F. ontologiste.] 
One who is versed in or tirats of ontology. Edin. Rev. 

On-tol'0>fy (-J!^), % [Or. hvrn the thiimB whioh ex- 
ist (pi. nent. of &v, isntsf, being, p. pr, of sttuu to be) -f 


•loyy ' cf. F. ontologie.] That Ucjiartmeut of the science 
of metaphysics which Investigates aud explahis the na- 
ture and essential properties and relations of all beings, 
as such, or the principles and causes of being. 

II O'niui (S'uQs), n. [L.] A burden ; an ^ligation, 
il Onus nrobandl (prA-bKn'dl) [L.]. obligation to furuisli 
evldouce to prove a thing ; the burden of proof. 

On'WBrd (5u'w5rd), a. 1. Moving in a forward direc- 
tion ; tending toward a contemplate or desirable end ; 
forward ; as, an onward course, progress, etc. 

2. Advanced in a forward direction or toward an end. 
Wltliin a while, Philoxouuft camo to icp how oimard tho 
frmtu were of hla friend’s labor. »V( r Sulmy. 

Outward, adv. Toward a point before or in front ; 
forward ; progressively ; as, to move 07 iward. 

Not one look# backward, onumri bHII he rocb. Bope, 
On'Ward-nOBB, »». Progress ; advancement. 
On'waxdB (Sn'wSrdz), adv. [Bee -wards.] Onward. 
On'y (8n'y), «. Any. [06*.] Chaucer. 

On'y-ClUl (5a'I-kA), 71. [NL., from L. 07\yx, -ychis, 

onyx, also, a kind of mussel, Gr. -v\oc. See Onyx, j 
X. An ingredient of the Mosaic incense, i)r()bubly t ho 
operculum of some kind of strombus. Ex. xxx. 31. 
2, The precioua stone called 07}yx, [A.] 

II 0-nyoVl-a (d-uTkT-A), w. [N‘l. Bee Onyx.] (Med.) 
(a) A whitlow. (61 An affection of a finger or toe, at- 
tended witli ulceration at the base of the nail, and tenni- 
natliig in the destruction of the nail. 

On'y-oho-mail^oy (Su'I-kft-mttn'sy). n. [Or. bw^, 
owvot, a finger null -f--wawcy.* cf. F. C7iycho7/in7U’ie.] 
Divination by the nails. 

II On^-ohoph'o-ra (»n'T-k8f'ft-r A), n. pi. [NL. , from 
Gr. ovvf, fivvYov, a claw -j- t/tepeiv.] (Zo'ol.) Malacopodn. 

O'nyz (u'lnks or Sn'Tks ; 277), n. [L., fr. Gr, oin»f a 
claw, finger nail, a veined gem. See Nail, and cf. Ony- 
CHA.] (Min.) Chalcedony in parallel layers of different 
shades of color. It is used for making cameos, tlie fig- 
ure being out in one layer with the next os a ground. 

Onyx marble, a banded variety of mnrhle or calcium 
carbonate resembling onyx. It is obtained from Mexico. 
Oo (5), a. One. [Obs.] Chaucer, 

Il0^(6'ft), n. [Hawaiian.] (iTooL) A beautiful bird 
(Moho nobilis) of the Hawaiian Islands. It yields tin 
brilliant yellow featliers formerly used in making tho 
royal robes. Called also yellow-tufted honeysucker. 

11 O-flB'cl-um (6-B'shT-liin), n . ; pi. Ockcu (-A). [NL., 
fr. Gr. an ogg -f oTjcov a house.] (Zdol!) One of 
the special zooids, or cells, of Bryozoa, destined to re- 
ceive and develop ova ; an ovicell. See Bryozoa. 

O^tt-gen'e-BlB (o^A-ifin't-BTs), 71. [Gr. tp6v an egg -f 
E. gexresis.] (Physiol.) The development, or mode of 
origin, of the ova. 

11 0'B-gO'nl-1im(iy6-g5'nt-hm), n. ; pi. L. ObooNiA (-A), 

E. Oogoniums (-fimz). [NL., fr. Gr. (jJdc an egg yAvov 
offspring.] (Bot.) A special cell in certain cryptognmous 
[ilants containing obspheres, as In the rockweeuK (Fucus), 
and tho orders Vaticheriete and PeronospureiP. 

O-OPdfll (ft-oi'dfll), a. [Or. ; Cfidv an egg -j- 

*t6o9 form.] (Biol.) Shaped like an egg. 

Ook(ok),n. Oak. [06*.] “A branched ooA. ” Chaucer. 
O'b-Ute ((Vfi-lit), 71, [Ur. if6v an egg -lilc: cf. 

F. dolithe. Bo named from its resemblance to the roe of 
fisli.] (Geol.) A variety of limestone, consisting of small 
round grains, resembling the roe of u fish. It Bometimes 
constitutes extensive beds, as in the European Jurassic. 
Bee the Chart of Geology. 

O'b-Ut'lc (3'ft-lTt'Ik), a. [Cf. F. oolithigue,] Of or 
pertaining to oolite ; composed of, or resembling, oblite. 

O^tf-lOff'lo-al (o'6-15j'r-kol), a. (Zo'ol.) Of or per- 
taining to oblogy. 

O-fil'O-gist (A-51'6-jrHt1, 71. One versed in oblogy. 
0-Vl'O-gy (-iS)} n. [Gr. tf!6v an egg -f- -logy.] Tlie 
science of eggs in relation to tiicir coloring, size, shape, 
and number. 

Oo'long (ob'lSng), n. [Chinese, green dragon.] A fra- 
grant variety of black tea having somewhat the flavor of 
green tea. [Written also otdong.] 

Oo'ml-ao I (bt/ml-Bkl, 71. A long, broad boat used by 
Oo'mi-ak ] the Eskimos. 

Oon (Cn), a. Ono. [ 06 .l] Chaucer. 

OoneB (ons), adv. Once. [06*.] Chaucer. 

Oop (oop), V. t. [Etytnol. uncertain.] To bind with a 
thread or cord ; to join ; to unite. [8’coC] Jamieson. 
Oo'pack ) (Oi/pSk), 7i. [8o named from a district in 

Oo'pak i China.] A kind of block tea. 

O'fi-phore (5'ft-f3r), n. [Or. egg-bearing; 

t^v an egg -f- (faipciv to bear.] (Bot.) An alternately 
produced lorm of certain cryptogamous plants, as ferns, 
mosses, and the like, whioh bears antlieridia and archc- 
gonia, and so has sexual fructiflcatioii, as contrasted with 
the sporophore, which la nonsoxual, but produces si)ores 
in countless number. In ferns the obphore is a minute 
prothallus ; In mosses it is the leafy plant. 

O^l^O-reO'tO-niy (o'ft-f^-rSk'tn-mV), 71. [Gr. <f>< 5 cegg 
-f (ftdpsiv to bear + sktopt) a cutting out.] (Surg.) 
Ovariotomy. 

Odli-phor'lo (5'6-fCr'Tk), a. (Bot.) Having the nature 
of, or Mdouging to, an obphore. 

11 0'15'PhO-rlfi'l-lim (C'i-fi-rYd'T-llm), 71. ; pi. L. ObrHO- 
HiDiA (-4), E. ObPiroBiDiUMS (-llmz). [NL., dim. fr. Or. 
VO<>dpos. See ObPHORB.] (Bot.) The macrosporangium 
or case for the larger kind of spores In heterosporoua 
flowerless plants. 

II O'tf-pho-rl'tiB (-rl'tTs), n. [NL., fr. Gr. yAv egg + 
Adpeiv to bear -t^t*.] Ovaritis. 

O^phyt® (3'MIt), n. [Gr. cj>Av an egg -f ^vt6v a 
plant.] (Bot.) Any plant of a proposed class or grand 
division (collectively termed ddphytes or O'dphyta), which 
have their sexual reproduction accompliahwl by “ojilo 
antherozoids acting on obspheres, either while included 
in their obgonia or after exclusion. 

SS^This class was at first called, Oosporetv.^d Jb 
miSm to Include all algae and fungi which liave this kind 
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r6production« liowever tlioy may differ lu all other 
reepecta, the contraated claaaes of Thallophytes beiug 
F^tophyles, Zygo 2 >hytex, aud Carpovhytes. The whole 
aystem has ita eaniest atJvocates, but is rejected by many 
botanists. See Uarpopmyt*. 

O^tt-phyt'lo (5'ft-ntTk), a. (Bot.) Of or pertaining 
to an odphyte. 

0-QM-al (ft-(5'rT-ol), n. (Zool.) A wild, bearded sheep 
inhabiting the Ladakh niountains. It is reddish brown, 
with a dark beard from the chin to the chest. 

O^-aparm (o'6-8i>8rm), n. [Gr. t^v an egg -f E. 
sperm.) {Biol.) Tlie ovum, after fusion with tlie sper- 
matozoon in impregnation. Balfour. 

O^b'SPhore (-sfer), n. [Gr. yd»' an egg 4* K. sphere.'] 

1. {liot. ) All unfertilized, rounded moss of protoplasm, 
produced in an obgoniuiu. 

After iMJlng fertilized by the access of anthero- 
zoTils it becomes covered with a coll wall aiid develops 
into an oiispore, which may grow into a new plant like 
tlie parent. 

2. {Bot.) An analogous mass of protoplasm in the ovule 
of a flowering plant ; an embryonic vesicle. Goodale. 

II 0^tf-BpO>rAn'gl-am (-spft-rXn'jT-ttn^, n. ; vL L. 
OttBPORANGik (-A), E. OdspoRANOiUBis^ (-Qmz). [NL., fr. 

Gr. an egg -f- crrrdpoc seed + d‘y 7 «toi/ vessel.] {Bot.) 
An oflgonium ; also, a case containing oval or rounded 
spores of some other kind than obsporas. 

(Etf-gpore (-spSrl, n. [Gr. yCv an egg -f- an-dpoc a 
seed.] {Bot.) {a) A special kind of spore resulting from 
the fertilization of an obsphere by antherozoids. (t) A 
fertilized obsphere in tlie ovule of a flowering plant. 

O^tt-BporTo (-spbr'Tk), a, {Bot.) Of or pertaining to 
an obspore. 

O-bB^te-gltO (!^-ba'tft-jit), n. [Gr. -f- a-r^ a roof.] 
{Zool.) One of the pl.-vles which in some Crustacea in- 
close a cavity wherein the eggs are hatched. 

II O^fl-the'ea 
(b'i-the'kA),«.; 
pi. 0 bTHBCitG 
(-h 5).^ [NL., fr. 

Gr. an egg 
-f Oijieij a case.] 

{Zodl.) An egg 
case, esi>eciully 
those of many 
kinds of mol- 
lusks, and of Obthec® of a marine Onatropod {Fulyur)’, 
some insects, as " 
the cockroach. 

Cf. OOECIUM. 

O-bt'i-OOld (fi-»t'T-koid), 1 n. [Or. ({lordicoc laying eggs 
O-Ht'O-COld (-fl-koid), I (cjJdv egg -f toko^ a bearing, 
TiKTfiv to l>oar) -f -old.] {Zo'ut.) A hall oviparous, or an 
oviparous, mammal ; a marsupial or monotrenie. 

O'^typa (5'$-tip), n. [Gr. <i>6p 4- -type.] {Zo'ol.) 
Tlie part of the oviduct of certain trematode worms in 
wliich the ova are completed and lumislied with a shell. 

OOS0 (dbz)* n. [OE, wose^ AS. wase dirt, mire, mud, 
akin to u'Os juice, ooze, Icel. vis wetness, OHG. waso 
turf, tod, G. tvasen.'j 1. Soft mud or slime; earth so 
wet as to flow gently, or easily yield to pressure. My 
son 1' the ooze is bedded.” S^ak. 

2. Soft flow ; siiring. JPrior. 

3. The liquor of a tan vat. 

OOSB, V. i. [imp. «& p. p. Oozed (bbzd); p. pr. A 
vh. n. Oozing.] [Prov. Eng. ureze, xcooz. ^ Oozb, 
71 .] 1. To flow gently ; to percolate, as a liquid through 

the pores of a substance or througlT small ofienioga 

The latent rill, scarce ooziny through the grass. Thonisrm. 

2. Fig. : To leak (out) or escape slowly ; as, the secret 
oozed out ; his courage oozed out. 

Ooze, i'. t. To cause to ooze. Alex. Smith. 

II O^tf-ZO'a (S'd-zS'A), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. i^ov an egg 
4-^<»»ov an animal.] {Zodl.) Same as Acrita. 

Obz'y {obt'^), a. Miry ; containing soft mud ; resem- 
bling ooze ; as, the oozy bed of a river. Pope. 

O'M'CBtB (ft-pa'kat)j r. t, [L. opacattis, p. p. of opa- 
careT] To darken ; to cloud. [Gh^.] Boyle. 

0-pBoT-ty (o-iiSs'T-ty ), w. [L. vpacitas : cf. F. opaci- 
f<^.] 1. The state of being opa<pie ; the quality of a body 

which renders it imiiervious to tlio rays of light; want of 
transparency ; opaiiueness. 

2. Obscurity ; want of clearness. Bp. Hall. 

O'PB'OOOB (ft-pS'ktls), a. [L. opacus. See Opaque.] 
Opaque. [R.] Milton . — O-pB'OOUB-nOBB, ti. [.fi.] 
0-pao'a-lar (ft-pllk'fi-lSr), a. opaque. [Ohs.] Sterne. 
O^poll ti. {Zodl. ) A large oceanic flsh {Lam- 

pris guttattis)^ iuhab- 
iting the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is remark- 
able for its brilliant 
colors, which are red, 
green, and blue, with 
tints of purple and 
gold, covered with 

round silvery spots. ^ . 

Called also king of 
the herrings. 

0-pBke' (6-pEk'), o.. See Opaque. 

O'pal (5'p«l), n. [L. opalm: cf. Or. ottoAAuk, Skr. 
upala a rook, stone, precious stone : cf. F. opale.] (Min.) 
A mineral consisting, like quartz, of silica, but inferior to 
quartz in hardness and specific gravity. 

The precious opal jiresents a peculiar play of col- 
ors of delicate tints, and is highly esteemed as a gem. 
One kind, with a varied play of color in a reddish ground, 
U called the harlequin ojtaL The fire opal has oolors like 
the red and yellow of flame. Common ojxU has a milky 
appearance. Menilite is a brown impure variety, ocour- 
nng in concretions at H^nilmontant, near Paris. Other 
vaneties are cacholong, girasoU hyalite, and geyserite. 

V. i. [imp. & p. p. Ofalesoid 
f-Usr); p. pr. & vb. n. Opalbsozng (-^s'sTng).] To give 
forth a play of colors, like the opal. 
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(Pp«l*6S'0«l06 (»'pal4s'iens), w. (3/fn.) A rellBotlon 
of a milky or pearly light from the interior of a mineral, 
as in the moonstone ; the state or quality of being opal- 
escent. 

O^pal-M'oent (-sent), a. Reflecting a milky or pearly 
llglit from the interior ; having an opaline play of colors. 

O'pal-lne (5'pal-tnb a. [Cf. F. opalin.j Of, pertain- 
ing to, or like, opal in appearance ; having changeable 
colors like those of the opal. 

O'pftl-iza (-iz), tf. t. [imp. A p. p. Ofaubbd (-Izd) ; 
p. pr. &. vb. n. Opaliziho.] [Of. F. opoUiser.] To con- 
vert into opal, or a substance Uke opal. Lyell. 

0-pal'o-type (6-pBl'i-tip), n. [Opal -f- -type.] (Pho- 
tog.) A picture taken on ” mil)^ ” glass. 

O-paqPB' (ft-pfik')* «. [F., fr. L. opacus. Cf. Ofaoous.] 

1. Imperviops to the rays of light ; not transparent ; 
M, an opaque substance. 

2 . O^ure; not clear; unintelligible. [Ce/foo.l 

O-paqUB', n. That whicli is opaque ; opacity. Young, 

O-paque'llBBS, n. The state or quality of being in^r- 

viouB to light ; opacity. Dr. H. More. 

OPB (Cp), a. Oi»en. [Poetki] Spenser. 

On Sunday heaven’s gate atands ope. Herbert. 

Ope, V. t. & i. To ojien. [Poetic] 

Wilt thou not fi/x* thy heart to know 

What rainbows teach and sunaets ahow ? Emerson. 

O-pel'dO-BOOpe (fl-pFdd-skSp), n. [Gr. oi^, &yrdr, voice 
-\- «Teos form 4- -scope.] [Physics) An instrument, con- 
sisting of a tube having one end open and the other end 
covered with a thin flexible membrane to the center of 
which is attached a small mirror. It is used for exhib- 
iting upon a screen, by means of rays reflected from the 
mirror, the vibratory motions caused by sounds produced 
at the open end of the tube, as by speaking or singing 
into it. A.E. Dolbear. 

OpeTet (Sp^lSt), n. {Zodl.) A bright-colored Euro- 
pean actinion {Anetnonia, or Anthca, sxilcata)\ — so 
called because it does not retract its tentacles. 

CKpon (5'p’n), a. [AS. open; akin to D. open, OB. 
opan, O. offen^ OHG. offan, Icel. opinn, 8w. dppen, Dan. 
oafren, and perh. to E. «p. Cf. Up, and Ope.] 1. Free of 
access ; not shut up ; not closed ; affording unobstructed 
ingress or egress ; not impeding or preventing passage ; 
not locked up or covered over ; — applied to passageways : 
as, an open door, window, road, etc. ; also, to inclosed 
structures or objects ; as, open houses, boxes, baskets, bot- 
tles, etc. ; also, to means of communication or approach 
by water or land ; as, an ojxen harbor or roadstead. 

Tiinmgh the gate, 

Wide open and unguarded, Satan passed. Milton. 

Also, figuratively, used of the ways of communication 
of the mind, as by the senses ; ready to hear, see, etc. ; 
as, to keep one’s eyes and ears open. 

His ears are open unto their cry. Pi. xxxiv. 15. 

2. Free to bo used, enjoyed, visited, or the like ; not pri- 
vate ; public ; unrestricted in use ; as, an opeti library, 
museum, court, or other assembly ; liable to the approach, 
trespass, or attack of any one ; miprotected ; exposed. 

If Demetrius . . . have a matter against any man, the law is 
open aud there arc deputies. Acti xix. Sit. 

The service that I truly did his life, 
llulU loft me open to all injuries. Shak. 

3. Free or cleared of obstruction to progress or to 
view ; accessible ; os, an open tract ; the open sea. 

4. Not drawn together, closed, or contracted ; ex- 
tended ; expanded ; os, an open hand ; open arms ; an 
open flower ; an open prosjiect. 

Each, with open arms, embraced her chosen knight. Dryden. 

6- Hence : (a) Without reserve or false pretense ; sin- 
cere ; characterized by sincerity ; unfeigned ; frank ; 
also, generous ; liberal ; bounteous ; — applied to per- 
sonal appearance, or character, aud to the expression of 
thought and feeling, etc. 

With aspect Often, shall erect his head. Pope. 

The Moor is of a free and oj>en nature. Shak. 

The French are always ojten, familiar, and talkative. Addison, 
(b) Not concealed or secret ; not hidden or disgxiised ; 
exposed to view or to knowledge ; revealed ; apparent ; 
as, open schemes or idons ; open shame or guilt. 

HI# thefts arc too open. Shak. 

That I may find him, and with secret gaze 
Or open admiration him behold. Milton. 

6. Not of a quality to prevent communication, as by 
closing water ways, blocking roads, etc. ; hence, not 
frosty or inclement ; mild ; — used of the weather or the 
climate ; as, an (men season ; an open winter. Bacon. 

1. Not settled or adjusted ; not decided or deter- 
mined ; not closed or withdrawn from consideration ; as, 
an open account ; an open question ; to keep an offer or 
opportunity open. 

8. Free ; disengaged ; unappropriated ; as, to keep a 
day open for any purpose ; to be open for an engagement. 

8. (Phtm.) (a) Uttered with a relatively wide opening 
of tlie artioulating organs ; — said of vowels ; as, the a in 
fUr is open as comnared with the 5 in s5y. (b) Utteretl, 
as a consonant, with the oral passage simply narrowed 
without closure, as in uttering s. 

10. (Mtts.) (a) Not closed or stopped with the fingrer ; 
— said of the string of an instrument, as of a violin, wlien 
it is allowed to vibrate ^liroughout its whole length, (b) 
Produced by an open string ; as, an open tone. 

The open air, the air out of doors. — Open chain. ( Chem.) 
See Closed chain, under Chain. — Open circuit {Elec.), a 
conducting circuit which is incomplete, or interrupts at 
some point ; — opposed to an uninterrupted, or closed 
circuit. — Open oonununkm, communion in the Lord’s sup- 
per not restricted to persons who have been baptized by 
immersion. Cf. Close communUm, under ClXltB, a. — Open 
d^pasoo (Mus.), a certain stop in an organ. In which the 
pipes or tubes are formed like the roouthpieoe of a flageo- 
let at the end where the wind enters, and ai« open at the 
other end. -■ Opsn flank (Fort.), Xhsi part of the nank cov- 
ered by the onllon. — Oi^n-front nnsne* (Metal.), a blast 
furnace having a forehearth. — Open harmony (Mus,), hmr- 
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mony the tones of whidi are widely dispereed, or Mperated 
by wide intervals. — (^psn hawso {BatU.), a hawae in whi^ 


t£e"oables’i^ parallel or ahghily dlwrgent^*” w.^J& 
hawse, under H^sa. —Opw nsarth (Metal.), the shallow 


hearth of a reverberatory furnace. — Om-haairth fhrmaoe, 


learth p r oas aa {Steel Manuf.), a process by 

which melted oast iron is converted Into steel by the ad- 
dition of wrought iron, or iron ore and manganese, and by 
exposure to h^ in an open-hearth furnace ; — also called 
the Siemens-Martin wocess, from the inventors. — Open- 
hearth steel, steel made by an open-hearth process ; — also 
called Siemens- Martin steel. — Open newM. (Arch.) Bee 
Hollow newel, under Holia>w. — Cfnea pipe (Mus.), a pipe 
open at the top. It has a pitch about an octavo higher 
tfun a closed pipe of the same length. — Open -timber 
roof (Arch.), a roof of wliich the oonstructloniu parts, to- 
gether with the under side of the covering, or its lining, 
are treated ornamentally, and left to form the celling ox 
an i^rtment below, as in a church, a public haU, and 
t he uke . — Open vowel or consonant. Bee Open, a., 9. 

Open is used in many compounds, most of wliich 
are self-explaining ; as, opcTi-breasted, open-minded. 

F Svn, — Unclosed ; uncovered ; unprotected ; exposed ; 
lam ; apparent ; obvious ; evident ; public ; unreserved ; 
rank; sincere; undissembling; artless. Bee Candid, 
and Ingenuous. 

(Vpen (iFp'n), n. Open or unobstructed space ; clear 
land, without trees or obstructions ; open ocean ; open 
water. ” To sail into the open.'* Jowett (Thucyd.). 

Then we got into the open. Slack. 

In open, in full view ; without concealment ; openly. 

Beau. & FI. 

O'pen, t'. t. [imp. & p. p. Opened (5'p’nd) ; n. pr. 
& rb. n. Opening.] [AS. openian. See Open, a.] i. To 
make or set open ; to render free of access ; to unclose ; 
to unbar ; to unlock ; to remove any fastening or covering 
from ; as, to open a door ; to open a box ; to open a room ; 
to open a letter. 

And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day. V’hittisr. 

2. To spread ; to expand ; as, to open the hand. 

3. To disclose ; to reveal ; to interpret ; to explain. 
The king ojtened himself to some of his council, that he was 
sorry for the csrl*# death. Jiacoyi. 

Unto thee have I opened my cause. Jer. xx. 12. 
While he opened to us the Scriptures. Luke xxiv. 32. 

4. To make known ; to discover ; also, to render avail- 
able or accessible for settlement, ti^e, etc. 

Tlic English did adventure far for to open the North part# of 
America. Abp. .{bbot, 

6. To enter upon ; to begin ; as, to open a discussion ; 
to open fire upon an enemy ; to open trade, or corre- 
spondenco ; to open a case in court, or a meeting. 

6. To loosen or make less comi>act j as, to open matted 
cotton by separating the fillers. 


To open one’s month, to speak. — To open np, to lay 
open; tod' ' ’ ’ 
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discover ; to disclose. 

Poetry that had tytened up so niunv delightful view# into th® 
character and condition of our ” bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride.” Png. H'ilsun. 

O'pW, V. i. 1. To unclose ; to form a hole, breach, 
or gap ; to be unclosed ; to be parted. 

The earth o)>cncd and swallowed up Dathan, and covered the 
company of Abiram. Bs. cvi. 17. 

2. To expand ; to spread out ; to be disclosed ; as, tlio 
harbor opened to our view. 

3. To begin ; to commence ; as, the stock opened at 
par ; the battery opened upon the enemy. 

4. (Sporting) To bark on scent or view of the game. 

0'pe]l-«al]y (-BrG, ft- Taking place in the open air ; out- 
door ; 08 , an open-air game or meeting. 

(-hTU), n. (Zodl.) A bird of the genus 
Anastomus, allied to the stork ; — so called because the 
two parts of the bill touch only at the base and tip. One 
species inhabits India, another Africa. Called al^ open- 
beak, See Illust. (m), under Beak. 

0'pen*er (6'p’n-er), n. One who, or that which, opens. 
” True opener of roy eyes.” Milton. 

O'PBn-eyBd' (-id'), a. With eyes widely open ; watch- 
ful; vigilant. Shak. 

O'PBn-luUlfl'ed (-hStid'Sd), a. Generous ; liberal ; 
munificent. — O'pen-hBnd^ea-neBB, n. J. S. Mill. 

O^pen-hdad'ed (-hSd'Sd), a. Bareheaded. [Obs.] 

0^pexi-]l6art''e4 Ghttrt'fid), a. Candid ; frank ; gen- 
erous. Dryden. — O^'pen-beort^ed-ly, adv. — O'pen- 
haart'ed-neBE, n. waiton. 

O^pon-ing, n. 1. Tlie act or process of opening ; a 
beginning ; commencement ; first appearance ; as, the 
opening of a speech. 

The ojtenino of your glory was like that of light. Ttrmlen. 

2. A place wliich is open ; a breach ; on aperture ; a 
gap, cleft, or hole. 

We saw him at the opening of his tent. Shak. 

3. Hence : A vacant Place ; an opxK>rtunity ; as, an 

opening for business. [Colloq,] Dickens, 

4. A thinly wooded space, without undergrowth, in tlie 
midst of a forest ; as, oak openings. [U. S.] Cooper. 

O^n-ly, adv. [AS. openlice^ 1. In an open man- 
ner ; publicly ; not In private ; without secrecy. 

How grossly and openly do many of us contradict the precepts 
of the gospel oy our ungodliness ! Tilhtson. 

2. Without reserve or disguise ; plainly ; evidently. 

My lor® . . . shall show itself more openlf/. Shak, 

CKPMl-moiltlied^ (-mouthd'), a* Having the mouUi 
open ; gaping ; hence, greedy ; clamorous. L'Estrange, 

O'lMn-neM, n. The quality or state of being open. 

O'pBn-WQNrk' (-wflrk'), n. jL Anything so constructed 
or manufactured (in needlework, carpentry, metal work, 
etc.) as to show openings through its substance; work 
that is perforated or pierced. 

2. {Mining) A quarry ; an open cut. Raymond. 

Op'er-a (o^r-4), n. [It., fr. opera work, composi- 
tion, opposed to an improvisation, it. L. opera pains, 
work, fr. opus, operis, work, labor ; of. P. opfra. Bee 
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OPHTHALMOSCOPY 


OnuATS.] X< A drama, eitb«r tragic or oomlo, of wUob 
muAio forum an eaaential part ; a drama wholly or moatly 
Bostg, ootuioting of reoitaare, arias, oboruaoa, duets, trios, 
etc., with orchestral aocompanimeiit, preludes, and In- 
terludes, together with appropriate oostumes, scenery, 
and action ; a lyric drama. 

2. The score of a musical drama, either written or in 
print ; a play set to music. 

8. The house where operas are exhibited. 

II Op^ boufEs IT. op^ra opera -f houffe comic, It. buffo]^ 
II Opera bulla lit. J, light, farcical, burlesque Opera. — Opera 
box, a partially In^osim portion of ^lie audftorlum of an 
opera house for the use of a small private party. — II Op4ra 
oomlqas [F.], comic or humorous opera. — Opera flauasL 
a lirtt Baimel, highly finished. Knight. — Opera |^1 
( Hot.), an East Indian plant (Mantxsia saliatorv^ of the 
Ginger family, sometimes seen in hothouses. It has curi- 
ous nowers which have some resemblance to a biulet dan- 
cer, whence the popular name. Galled also dancing girlt. 

— Opera glass, a short telesooxie with 
concave eye lenses of low power, usu- 
ally made double, that is, with a tube 
ana set of glasses for each eye : a lor- 
gnette ; — so called because adapted 
for use at the opera, theater, etc. — 

Opera hat, a gentleman’s folding hat. 

— Opera house, specittcolly, a theater 
devoted to the performance of operas. 

— II Opera serla [It.], serious or tragic onera Glut, 

opera ; grand opera. ’ 

Op'er-a-ble (5p'5r-i-b’l), a. Practicable. [06«.] 

Op^er-am^e-ter (5p'3r-Sm'$-t5r), n. [L. opujr, operU^ 
pi. opera work -f* •meter.'] An Instrument or machine 
for measuring work dene, especially for ascertaining the 
number of rotations made by a machine or wheel in man- 
ufacturing clotli ; a counter. Ure. 

Op^or-anoe (Sp^Sr-ans), ) n. The act of operating or 

O^er-an-oy (-an-sj^), f working ; operation. [JK.j 

Op'er-and (-and), n. [From neuter of L. operandus^ 
gerundive of operari. Bee Operate.] (Ufath.) The sym- 
bol, quantity, or thing upon whicli a mathematical oper- 
ation is performed ; — called aim /aciend. 

Op^er-ant (-<int), a. [L. operans^ p. pr. of operari. 
See' Operate.] Oi>erativo. [if.] Shak. — n. An op- 
erative person or thing. [if.] Coleridge. 

Op'er-ate v. i. [imv. &■ p. p. Operated (-a'tSd), 
p. pr. & vb. n. Operatino.J [L. operaius, p. p. of ope- 
rari to work, fr. oim.^ operis^ work, labor ; akin to Skr. 
apaSy and also to G. Uben to exercise, OHG. uobeny Icol. 
tefa. Of. Ikdrb, Maneuver, Ure.] 1. To perform a 
work or labor; to exert power or strength, physical or 
mechanical ; to act. 

2. To produce an appropriate physical effect ; to issue 
In the result designed by nature; especially {Med.), lo 
take ^propriate effect on the human system. 

3. To act or produce effect on the mind ; to exert 
moral power or influence. 

The virtues of private i)er«on9 operaie. but on a few. Atterbnry. 

A plutn, convincinc reason operates on the mind both of a 
learned and ignorant hearer as long as they live. Sw[/X, 

4. {Surg.) To perform some manual act upon a hu- 
man body in a methodical manner, and usually with In- 
struments, with a view to restore soundness or health, 
as in amputation, lithotomy, etc. 

5. To deal in stocks or any commodity with a view to 
•peculative profits. [Broken^ Caxit] 

Op'er-atO, v. t. 1. To produce, as an effect ; to cause. 

The same cause would operate a diminution of the value of 
stock. A. Hamilton. 

2. To put into, or to continue in, operation or activity ; 
to work ; as, to operate a machine. 

Op^ar-atlo (-St'Tk), | a. Of or pertaining to the 

O^ar-atlc-al (-I-kal), J opera or to operas ; charac- 
teristic of, or resembling, the (^ra. 

Op'er-a'tloil (-S'shfin), n. [L. operatio: ct. F. opkra- 


[L. operatio : ct. P. opkra- 


(Hper-Cle (yp3r-k*l), n. let F. opercule. Bee Onm- 
GULUM.] 1. (.driaf.) Any one of the bony plates which 
support the gill covers of fishes ; an opercular bone. 

2. {Zodl.) An operculum. 

O-por'on-la (6-Mr'k6-lA), n. pL See Opskoulum. 

0-ptl/oa-lar (-I3r), a. Of, pertaining to, or like, an 
operculum. 

O-par'On-lar, n. (Anat.) The principal opercular bone 
or operculum of flslies. 

O-par'oa-latO (-Iftt), [ a. [L. operculaUu, p. p. 

O-per'oa-la^tad (-la'tfid), \ of operculare to furnish 
with a lid, fr. operculum lid.] 1. {Bot.) Closed by a lid 
or cover, as the capsules of the mosses. 

2. (Zool. ) Having an operculum, or an apparatus for 
protecting the giHs ; — said of sliells and of fishes. 

O-pei^on-lll'er-Olia (-ilf'ir-Os), a. ^Operculum -f 
-feroxu.] (j?oof.) Bearuig an operculum. 

0-pei^CU-U-lonn (i-pSr'ktt-lI-fbrm ttr B^pgr-ku'-), a. 
[L. operculum a cover -|- -form : cf. P. opcrcuH/orvie. ] 
Having the form of a lid or cover. i 

O-poTcn-Ug'O-noilS (o-per-'ktt-lTFi-nlls), a. lOper- ' 
culum 4* -«7cnoMj.] {Zodl.) Producing an operculum ; — 
said of the foot, or part of the foot, of certain mollusks. 

O-per'oa-llim (i-pei/kfl-lfim), n. / pi. L. Opbrcula 
(-1A), E. Operculums (-IttmzL [L., a cover or lid, fr. 
operire to cover.] 1. {Hot.) (a) The lid of a pitchorform 
leaf, {b) The lid of the urnlike capsule of mosses. 

2. {Anal.) (a) Any lidlike or operculifonn process or 
port ; os, tlie opercula of a dental follicle, {b) Tlie fold of 
integument, usually supported by bony plates, wbich 
protects the gills of most fishes and some amphibians ; 
the gill cover ; the gill lid. (c) The principal opercular 
bone in the upper and posterior part of the gill cover. 

3. (Zoii/.) (a) ThelUl 
closing the aperture of 
various species of shells, 
as the common whelk. 

See Jllust. of Gastrop- 

structure closing the ap- ,, 

erture of a tu^ or shell. Opercula of Shells. 

Op^er-et'ta (5p^Sr-at'tA), n. [it., dim. of opera.] 
{Mua.) A short, light, musical drama. 

Op'er-one^ (Sp'ft-SsO, [L. operosus, fr. opera pains, 
labor, opu.s, operu, work, labor.] Wrought with labor ; 
requiring labor ; hence, tedious ; wearisome. Operose 
proceeding.” Burke. “A very operose calculation.”. 


Quincey. — Op'or-OBO'ly, adv. — Op'er-OM ndM, n. 
Op'or-Oi'l-ty n. [L. operositaa.] Labori- 
ousness. [B '* " ” 


C^'er-ons (Cp^r-fls), a. Oper 
— Op^er-ons-iy, adv. loba.i 
Op^er-ta’ne-oiu (-ta'n^-Qs), a. 


Bp. Hall. 
Operose. [06«.] Holder. 


Op'er-ta’ne-OlU (-ta'nS-Qs), a. [L. opertaneua; ope- 
rire to hide.] Concealed ; private, [i?.] 

Ope'tkto' (Sp'tidO, n. lope 4- tide.] Open time; — 
appfied to different things ; («) The early spring, or the 
time when flowers begin oi^ning. [^rc/<aicl Narea. 
(6) The time between Epiphany and Ash Wednesday 
wherein marriages were formerly solemnized publicly in 
churches, [Eng.] (c) The time after harvest when the 
common fields are open to all kinds of stock. [,Pror. 
Eng.] Hallixvell. [Written also opcnfide.] 

O-l^eUio (^-ffil'Tk), a. {Chem.) Of, pertaining to, 
or designating, a substance (called ophelic acid) extracted 
from a plant {Ophelia) of the Gentian family as a bitter 
yellowish sirup, used in India as a febrifuge end tonic. 

Ophi-clelde (Bf'T-knd), n. [F. ophiclHde, fr. Gr. 
6019 a serpent -j- uXeit, gen. 

K\ei569, a key. So named 
because it was in effect the 
serpent, an old musical in- 

strumeut, with keys added.] Ophiclexic. / , 

{Mua.) A large brass wind • 

instrument, formerly used in the orchestra and in mill- ] 
tary bands, having a loud tone, deep pitch, and a com- 
pass of three octaves ; — now generally supplanted by 
bass and contrabass tubas. Moore {Encyc. of Music). 

11 0-pllld^'a (ft-fld^-A), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 
dim. of 6019 a I 

snake.] (Zo'ol.) 

The order of 

S^’Themost fr\. ] IasIA^ 

important divi- 


fion.] 1. The act or prot^ess of oj^ratliig ; agency ; the I 
exertion of power, physical, mechanical, or moral. 

The pain and slcknesR caused by manna are the effects of Its 
operation on the stomach. Ijocke. 

Speculative painting, without the assistance of manual o/tera^ 
tion, can never attain to perfection. Dryden. 

2. The method of working ; mode of action. 

3. That which is operated or accomplished ; an effect 

brought about in aooordanoe with a definite plan ; as, 
luilitary or naval operations. i 

4. Effect produced ; influence. lObt.] 

The bards . . . had great operation on the vulgar. Fuller. 

6. {Math.) Something to be done ; some transforma- 
tion to be made upon quantitiea, the transformation be- 
ing indicated either by rules or symbols. 

6. {Surg.") Any methodical action of the hand, or of 
the hand with instruments, on the human body, to pro- 
duce a curative or remedial effect, os in amputation, etc. 

OalovHis of eparations. See under Calculus. 

Op^er-fi'tivg (5p^r-ft-tTv), a. [Of. L. operativua, F. 
opkrati/.] X. Having the power of acting ; hence, exert- 
liig force, physical or mor^ ; active in the production of 
effects ; as, an operative motive. 

It holds in all oj^rative principles. South. 

2. Producing the appropriate or designed effect ; effi- 
cacious ; as. an operative dose, rule, or lumalty. 

3. {Surg.) BasM upon, or consisting of, an operation 
or operations ; as, operative surgery. 

Oj^er-a-tive, n. A skilled worker ; an artisan ; esp., 
one who operates a machine in a mill or manufactory. 

Op^ar-A-tiTa-ly. adv. In an operative manner. 

OlFar-A^tor (-wtSr), n. [L.] 1. One who, or that 
which, operates or produces an effect. 

2. {Surg.) One who performs jtome act upon the hu- 
man body by means of the hand, or with instruments. 

3. A dealer in stocks or any commodity for specula- 
tive purposes ; a speculator. fBrokers* Cant] 

4. {Math.) The symbol that expresses the operation 
to be performed ; — called also facient. 

Op'wr-a-tO-ry (5p'3r-i-t6-ry), n. A laboratory. [G6«.] 


fangs, as the ' ^ ■ 

rattlesnake; A 

the Proterogly- Ophldia. 

pha, or elapine ^ Head of an Elapine Snake ( Jlunoarua ) ; 
Mrpenta, hav- Jf Head of a Cohibrine Snake ( Trovidono- 
iuff permanent- dm nntnx) j C Head of Viporine or Soleno- 
ly erect fangs, glyph Snake (Z>a6cHa). 

08 the cobra ; 

the Asirtea, or colubrine serpents, which are destitute 
of fangs; and the Oj)oterodonia, or Rjmnodonta, blind- 
worms, in which the mouth la not dilatable. 

O-pUd^i-an (-«n), n. [Cf. F. ophidien.] {Zodl.) One 
of the Ophidia ; a snake or serpent. 

O-phld'l-an, a. [Cf. F. ophidien.] {Zodl.) Of or per- 
taining to the Ophidia ; belonging to serpents. 

0-pnldfl-<2d(*oid),a. [<^Airffon-f--ou/.] {Zodl.) Of or 
pertaining to the Ophidildm, a family of ‘fishes which in- 
cludes many slender species. n. One of the Ophidiidm. 




Ophidioid {Oi^uHon marginatum) 


n O-phldl-on (6-fTd/T-5n), n. ; pi. Ophidia (-A). [L., 


fr. Gr. 60i6ioi' little snake, fr. 60ic a serpent.1 {Zodl.) 
The typu^l genus of ophidioid fislies. [Written also 
Ophidiutn.] See Jlluat. under Ophidioid. 

O-pbUi-Olia (A-lTd^r-tls), a. Ophidian. 

O'phi-ol'a-try (5'iI-5FA-try), n. [Gr. 60t9 serpent -f* 
Xarpti'a worship.] The worship of serpents. 

O'phl-o-log^io (-fi-15j0[k), I a. Of or pertaining to 

O^phi-a-loglo-al (-T-kal), ( ophiology. 

O^phl-oFo-filat (-bl'ft-jist), n. One versed in the natu- 
ral history of serpents. 

0^phi-oFo-(7 (-jy ; 277), n. [Or. 60« a serpent -f- 
-Ivgy: cf. F. <)j>Ato?o/7ie.] That purl of natural history 
which treats of tlio ophidians, or scriteute. 

O^phl-o-man^oy (fi'fT-ft-niSn'Hj^), n. [Or. 6Ait a seriMuit 
-4- -mancn: ci. F. ophiomautie.] Uivliiatlon iiy serpents, 
as by their manner of eating, or by tlioir colls. 

li O'phi-o-mor'pha (-luGr'tA), n. [NL. BeeOPHlO- 
MORPHous.^l 

w o r m 1 i k e 

body with Ophiomorpha. A auriu/aDij*, reduced J 

regular an- ^ F.nd. 

nulations, and usually with minute scales iud>edded in 
the skin. The limbs arc rudimentary or wanting. It 
includes the ca'cilians. Called also Oymuophioua and 
Oph i dohatrach i a. 

O^phl-o-mor'phlte (-fit), n. [Cr. 60t9 a sori»ent-f 
fsopifaj form.] (l*aleo7t.) An amriiuuitc. 

0''plil-o-mor'phoaa (-fbs), a. [Gr. 60t9 as6rt>cnt-f 
-inorphoua.] Having the form of a serpent. 

O^phl-opnVaoiu (-Si'A-gns), a. [Gr. 6019 a serpent 
-f 4^aytlu to eat: cf. F. ophiophage.] {Zodl.) Feeding 
on terponts ; — said of certain birds and reptiles. 


II O^^-Oph'A-ffHB, n. [KL. Bee OritiorHAOOUS.] 
'dulA A genus of venomous East Indian rnakcK, which 


\AooL.) A genus of venomous Kast inaian rnakcK, wnicu 
feed on other snakes. Ophiophagus ditj>.s is said to bo 
the largest and most deadly of poisonous snakes. 

O'pmtd (S'fit ; 277), a. [Gr. o 0 itt}s, fr. a serpent.] 
Of or pertaining to a serpent. [O/m.] 

O'phlte, w. [L. o]>hilr.'i, Gr. hpiT' 0 % (sc. Ai0o9), a 
kind of marble spotted like a Kcrpent : ef. F. ophite.] 
(3/m.) Beri)cntine ; also, one of tlie vnrieties of serpen- 
tine or verd-antique marble ; also, green porphyry ; — 
so called from the spots of different colors which give it 
a mottled appearance resembling the skin of a snake. 

O'phlte, n. [L. Ophitae, pi. Bee Ophite, o.] {Eccl. 
Hi.d.) A member of a Gnostic Eer])cnt-worshlping sect 
of the second century. 

II O'phl-u'ohOB (S'fT-u'kns), n. [L., fr. Gr. 60ioCxo9. 
lit., holding a serpent ; a serpent -f to hold.] 
{A.stron.) A constellation in the Northern llcmlsphcro, 
delineated as a man holding a serpent in his hands; — 
culled also Serpenforiua. 

II O'phl-n'xa {-rh), n. [NL., from Gr. 60i9 snake 4- 
ovpa a tall.] {Zodl.) A genus of ophiurioid starfishei. 

O'phi'U'ran (-u'ran), a. {Zo‘617) Of or pertahilug to 
the Ophlurioidea. — n. One of the Ophiurloidoa. 

O'pJli-ll'llfi (-rid), n. {Zodl.) Banie as Ophiurioid. 

II O'phl-U'rl-da (-rl-dA), n. pi. [NL.] {Zodl.) Same 
as Ophiurioidea. 

0''p]ll'n'rl'Old (-eld), a. {Zodl.) Of or pertaining to 
the Ophiurioidea. — n. One of the Ophiurioidea. [Writ- 
ten also ophiuroid .] 

II O'phl-u'rl-ol'de-a (-oi'dJ-A), l n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 

II O'phl-U-rol'dO-a (-u-roi'dJ-A), I 6019 BerjKjnt 4 ovpi 
tail 4- «l6o9 fonn.] {Zodl.) A class of star-shaped echin- 
oderms having a disklike body, with slender, articu- 
lated arms, which are not grooved beneath and are often 
very fragile ; — called also Ophiuroida and Ophiuridea. 
Bee Jlhist. under Brittle star. 

llOph'ry-on (5f'rT-6n), n. [NL., fr. Or. 60pv9, -dof, 
the brow.] {A7iat.) The'supraorhltul point. 

Oph-th^'^-a (of-thSFmT-A), 7». [F. ophthalmie, L. 

ophthalmia, fr. Gr. 60daA/uiux, fr. 609aA/u69 the eye, akin 


to K. optic. See Optic.] {Med.) An Inflammation of the 
membranes or coats of the eye or of the eyeball. 
OxAl-thal'iniO (&f-thKFmTk; 277), a. [Or. 60OaA- 


piKOi : cf.F. ophthalmigue. Bee Ophthalmia.] {A7iat.) 
Of, pertaining to, or in the region of, the eye ; ocular; 
as the ophthalmic, or orbitonasal, nerve, a division of the 
trigeminal, which gives branches to the lachrymal gland, 
eyelids, nose, and forehead. 

Ophthalmic region {Zodl.), the space around the eyes. 

Oph-thal'mlte (’tult), n. [Or. l^ahfikt the eye.] 
{Zool.) An eyestaU ; the organ which bears the comp 
pound eyes of decapod Orustaoea. 

Oi^l-tnal'niO'lOg'lo-al (-m6-i5J^-kal), a. Of or per- 
taining to ophthalmology. 

0^'tlial-moro-ffi8t (Bf'thKl-mbF6-JTst), n. One 
skilled in ophthalmology ; an oculist. 

Oph'thal-niol'o-ay (-jji), «. [Gr. h^BaXp6i the eye -f- 
-logy : cf. F. ophthmmologie.] The science which treats 
of the structure, functions, and diseases of the eye. 

Oph'thal-mom'a-ter (-raSm^-tSr), n. [Or. 6^aXfi6t 
eye -4- -meter.] {Physiol.) An iriBtruinent devised by 
Helmholtz for measuring the size of a refiected image on 
the convex surface of the cornea and lens of the eye, by 
which their curvature can be ascertained. 

Oph-tlial'lDOWMlOpa (bf-tliSl'md-skdn), n. [From Gr. 
60tfaAu<i9 the eye 4- -scope.] (Physiol.) An instrument 
for viewing the interior of the eye, particularly the 
retina. Light Is thrown into the eye by a mirror (usually 
concave) and the interior is then examined with or without 
the aid of a lens. — Oph-tlial'llio-aoop'lo (-skSp'tk), a. 

Oph'tlial-moa'oo-py (srihSi-mSsncfi-pV), n. [Cf. f. 
ophthalmoscopie.] 1. A branch of physlo^oray which 
deduces the knowledge of a person’s temper and charac- 
ter from the appearance of the eyes. 


ter from the appearance 
2. Examination of thi 


ice of the eyes. 

the eye with the ophtlialmoscope. 
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Ooh-tludi'my (Sf-tbttKmy), n. Banie as OmTHALMlA. 

0^-tll'lo (S-'pT-Xn'Tk), a. [From Opium.] {Chem.) 
Of, pertaining to, or designating, an organic acid obtained 
by tne oxidation of narcutine. 

(Kpl‘A'lllll0 (S^pT-fc-uln or -nSn), n. {Chem.) An alka* 
lold found in small quantity in opium. It is identical 
with narcotlne. 

O'pi-a-nyl (-nil), n. lOpianic -f- -yf.] {Chem.) Same 
as M^onin. 

O^pl-ate (5'pT-ttt), n. [From Opium : cf. P. optat.) 

1. Originally, a medicine of a thicker consistence than 

sirup, prepared with opium. Parr, 

2. Auy medicine that contains opium, and has the 
quality of inducing sleep or repose ; a narcotic. 

3. Anything which induces rest or inaction ; that which 
quiets uneasiness. 

They ohono atheism as an opiate. Bentley. 

0^1*ate, a. [flee Opium.] Inducing sleep; somnif- 
erous ; narcotic ; hence, anodyne ; causing rest, dullness, 
or inaction ; os, the opiate rod of Hermes. Milton. 

O'pl-atO (-5t), V. t. To subject to the influence of an 
opiate ; to put to sleep, [/f.] FerUon. 

O'pl-a^ttd (-S^tSd), a. Ih Mixed with opiates. 

2. Under the influence of (mi.'ites. 

O^ie (5'pS), n. Opium. lOhs.) Chaucer. 

0-pit'er>OU8 ift-pTf'Sr-a»), a. [L. opifer: ops^ opis^ 
help f err e to Wr.] Bringing help, [/i.] 


help 4-/errr to bear.] Bringing help. [/i.J 
Op'l'floe (5p'I-fTH), n. [L. opificium, fr. work- 

man. Bee Officr.] Workmanship. [06.5.] Bailey. 

0-pil'i'Oer (o-pYf'I-ser), n. An artiftcer ; a workman. 
[Oi#.] “ The almighty op(/iccr.” Bentley. 

0-]^'A~ble (6-pii/ii-b'l), a. [L. opinabilis."} Cauable 
of being opined or thought. Holland. 

Op^l-na'tlon (Op'T-na'shttn), n. [L. opinatio. floe 
Opine.] Tlie act of thinking ; a suppooition. [O&r.l 
0*]pin'a-tlve (6-pTn'&-tTv), a. Obstinate in holding 
opinions ; opinionated. [06 j.] — 0*pin'A-tlve-ly, adv. 

Burton. Sir T. More. 
Op^-na'tor (Sp^-nS'tSr), n. [L.] One fond of his own 
opinions ; one who holds an opinion. [06.v.] Olanvill. 

O-plne^ (6-piu'), V. t. & i. [imp. &■ p. p. Opinbd 
(- pind') ; p. pr. & vh. n. Opinino.] [L. opmari^ p. p. opi- 
natus; akin to opinus (In comp.] thinking, ana perh. to 
E. apt: cf. F. opiner.'} To have an opinion ; to judge ; to 
think ; to suppose. South. 

O-pln'er (-3r), n. One who opines. Jer. Taylor. 
(Vpin-lAB'ter ((ypIu-ySs'liSr), I a. [OF. opiniastre, F. 
O'J^-ia'tre (o'pIn-ya'tSr), j opinidlrc. See Opin- 
lON.f Opinionated. 11^* Haleigh. 

(Fpin-lBB'trous (-yaa'trtb), a. See Opiniastbr. [Obs.'] 
0-pln'iate (6-pTn'yat), v. t. To hold or maintain per- 
sistently. [06 j.] Barrow. 

O-pin'ia-tfMl (-ya-t8d), a. Opinionated. r06«.] 
O-pin^la-tlve (s-pTn'yA-tTv), a. Opiniouatlvo. Glan- 
vill. — O-pin'U'tlve-ly, adv. — O-pin^U-tlve-ness, n. 
O^pln-la'tor ) (S-'pTn-ya'tor), n. One who is opinlon- 
O^pln-la'tre ) ated. [06^.] South. Barrow. 
O^pIn-la^tTAt c. flee Opiniaster. [O&.t.] Locke. 
0^pln-iAt'r«'ty (-ySt'rft-ty), n. [Cf. F. opinihtreU.) 
Obstinacy in opinions. [Written also opintofry.] [06r.] 
O-pinl-oni (d-pIn'T-kfls), n. {Her.) An imaginary 
animal borne as a charge, having wings, an eagle's 
head, and a short tall ; — sometimes represented without 
wings. 

0-plll'ilXg(6-pin'Ing).n. Opinion. [f96tf.] Jer. Taylor. 
O-plnlon (ft-pTn'yttii), n. [F., from L. opinio. See 
Opinx.] 1. Tliat which is opined ; a notion or convic- 
tion founded on probable evidfence ; belief stronger than 


tion founded on probable evidence ; belief stronger than 
impression, less strong than positive knowlodgo ; settled 
judgment iu regard to auy point of knowledge or action. 

Opinion is when the nssent of the undcrstandlniF is bo far 
gained by evidence of probability, that it rather inctlnea to one 
persuasion than to another, yet hot witliout a mixture of incer- 
ialuty or doubting. Sir M. Hale. 

I can not put oft my opinion so easily. Sh(Uc. 

2. The judgment or sentiment which the mind forms 
of persons or things ; estimation. 

1 have bought golden ojnniona from all sorts of people. Shak. 

Friendship . . . gives n man a peculiar right and claim to the 
good opinion of his friend. South. 

However, 1 have no opinion of those things. Jiacm. 

3. Favorable estimation ; hence, consideration ; repu- 
tation ; fame ; public sentiment or esteem. [0&4.] 

Thou hast redeemed thy lost opinion. Shak. 

This gained Agricola much opinion, who . . . had made such 
eorly progress into laborious . . . cnterpriHes. Hilton. 

4. Obstinacy in holding to one's belief or impressions ; 

opiuiativeness ; conceiteaness. [f?Af.] Shak. 

5. {Law) The formal decision, or expression of views, 
of a Judge, an umpire, a counselor, or other party offi- 
cially called upon to consider and deoide upon a matter 
or point submitted. 

To be of opinion, to think ; to judge. -‘To kold opinion 
with, to agree with. [Oftr.J Shak. 

Syn. — Sentiment ; notion ; persuasion ; idea; view ; 
estimation. See Sentiment. 

O'Plnlon, V. t. To opine. [06s.] 

O-pin^loii-a-ble (-A-b*l), a. l^lng, or capable of being, 
a matter of opinion ; that can be thought ; not positively 
settled ; os, an opinionable doctrine. C. Ji Ellicoti. 

O-pillToil-Ate (-ftt), a. Opinionated. 

O-pin'Ion-B^ted (-5't8d), a. stiff in opinion ; firmly 
or imduly adhering to one's own opinion or to precon* 
ceived notions ; obstinate In opinion. Sir Tv. Scott. 

O-pinfton-Ate-ly (-tt-iy), adv. Conceitedly. Feltham. 

0>|lifl^toil-a-tl8t (>&-tTst), n. An opiniouist. [06s.] 

0>pill^li*a-tlve (-A-ttv), a. l. Unduly attached to 
one's own opinions ; opinionated. Milton. 

2. Of the nature of an opinion ; conjectured. [06r.] 

“ Things both opinionative and practical." Bunynn. 
— 0-pral(iii-a-tlve>l7, adv. — O-pin^ion-a-tive-noss, «. , 
O-l^^on-a^tor n. An opinionated person ; 

South. 


O-w^on-a^tor (-fiaSr), n. A 
one ^ven to conjecture. [06 f.] 


Oi^nknibA (^-pYn'y&nd), a. Opinionated ; eoneeited. 

Hii opinUmed seal whkib he thought judioious. Milton. 
O-pinloii'iat C-yttn-Tst), n. [Cf. F. opinionUte.) One 
fond of his own notions, or unduly attached to his own 
opinions. Olanvill. 

(6-pTp'4.rlls), a, [L. opiparuSt fr. 
opiSf riches -f parare to provide.] Sumptuous. Woi.} 


for measuring a curved line, aa on a map. 

II O-pla'thi-on (ft-pTs'tht-Sn), n. pnU, fr. Gr. 
hinder.] {Anat.) l^e middle of the posterior, or dor- 
sal, margin of the great foramen of the skull. 

11 0-pia^tlio-brati'olif*a (-thi-brKn'kt-i), 1 n.pl. [NL., 
II O-pia^tbo-bran^obl-a^ta (-kT-i^i^, | from Gr. 

bmoBev behind + /Spay^ta gills.] {Zodl.) A division of 
gastropod Mollusca, in which the 
breathing organs ore usually situated 
behind the heart. It includes the 
tectibranchs and nudibranohs. 

O-pla^tho-bran'olii-ate (-bras'kT- ff 
ftt), a. {Zodl.) Of or pertaining to W 
the Opisthobronchiata.i— n. One of . Im lL L 

the Opisthobranchiota. 

Opu^tbo-coBOi-an (-ssni-cn), ) „ 

O-pla^tlicHMBloaa (-ssa&B), j®* 

[Gr. otricrffev behind xoIAof hoi- w 4r 

low.] {Anal.) Concave behind; — 
applied especially to vertebras in ^ 
which the anterior end of the cen- rJfjSSSS 

trum is convex and the posterior ob^m). b Bran- 
concave. cilia ; p I^obfiROia j 

r Rhmophore ; a 
Reproductive or* 
ganB ; t Caudal Cir- 
rus. 


marsupial of the genera JHdelphys and CAironitdsi. The 
common species of the UnitM Mates li Hidelphye y4r> 
giniana* 

Several related epeciM are found in South koMt- 
ica. The water opossum of Brazil (Chironeotes itetrieda- 
tush which has the hind feet webbed, is provided with • 
marsupial pouch and with cheek pouch^ It is called 
also yapock. 

Opossoa Bwase. (ZodL) Bee Flying mouse, under Fx.y- 
iNO. — Opossum ekrimpiZpdl.h any sohisopod crustaoeau 
of the genus Jiysis and allied genera. See SouiBOPonA. 

Op'ld-dan (Bp'pT-dnn), a. [Ib eppidanus, fr. oppi- 
dum town.] Of or pertaining to a town. [06#.] Howell. 

Op'ld'dail) n. 1. An inh^itont of a town. [06«.] 

2. A student of Eton College, England, who is not a 
King's scholar, and who boards in a private family. 

0p-plg'nar-at6 (6p-pTg'n5r-5t), v. ». [I4. oppigncra- 
tus, p. p. of opnignerare to pawn. See Ob-, and Pie- 
KEBATB.l To pledge ; to pawn. [06#.] Bacon. 

Op^'iatd (op'pl-lSt), V. t. [imp. & p. p. OrriLATBD 
(-lasted) ; p, pr. & vb. n. Oppilatimo (-IrtTng) J [L. 


(-lasted) \ p. pr. & vb. n. Oppilatimo (-la-'tTng) J [L. 
oppilatus, p. p. of oppilare to st^ up ; ob (see Ob-) *4- 
pilare to ram down, to thrust.] To crowd togiither ; to 
fill with obstruotions ; to block up. [06#.] Cockeram. 

Op^pi-la^tJoil (-IS'ahtln), n. [L. oppuatio: cf. F. 
opuation.] The act of filling or crowding together; a 
stopping by redundant matter ; obstruction, particularly 
in the lower intestines. Jer. Taylor. 

Op'pi'la-tiVd (8p'pT-lft-tTv), a. [Cf. F. opilatif. See 
Oppilatb.] Obstructive. [06s.] Shei'tcood. 


Op-plete' (5p-plet'), )a. 
0p-plet'ed(-pi5t'5d), ( 


0-pla'tllO-dome (ft-pts'thft-dSui), ^ Rhmonhore ; • 
n. “ opUtMcnm^ QT. in.<T#o- 

00/bLCK ) OTT DCnitlCi -p 00/t40CuOUd6 • TUB. 

cf. F. opislhodome.'} {Arch.) A back 
chamber ; especially, that part of the naos, or cella, far- 
thest from the main entrance, sometimes having on en- 
trance of its own, and often used as a treasury. 

II O-pla^tho-glyph'a (-glTf'4), n. pi. [NL., from Gr. 
oiriaOep behlno^ y\v<f>e(.uto carve.] {Zodl.) A division 
of serpents which have some of the posterior maxillary 
teeth grooved for fangs. 

Op^lil-tliog'ra-pby (Sp'Ts-thOg'rA-fy), n. [Gr. bntcrOep 
behind -f -graphy.) A writing upon the back of any- 
thing, 08 upon the back of a leaf or sheet already written 
upon on one side. [.B.] Scudamore. 

II Op^ls-tbo^mi (-tho^ni), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. bnta€ev 
behiud -f* the shoulder.] {Zool.) An order of eel- 
like fishes having the scapular arch attached to the ver- 
tebrse. but not connected with the skull. 
O-pia^tbo-pnl^o-iiate (6-pTsah6-pfll'mi-n&t), a. 

[Gr. bntoOev behind -j- E. pulmonale. 1 {Zodl.) Having 
the pulmonary sac situated posteriorly ; — said of cer- 
tain air-breathing Mollusca. 

Op^iS'tbOt^lO (bp'Xs-thSt'Ik), 71. [Gr. bnioBev behind 
4- 0^, wTOf, car.] {Anal.) The inferior and posterior of 
the three elements forming the periotic bone. 

II Op^la-j^ot'o-nos (-thbt'i-nSs), n. [NL., from Gr. 
hirioOtv backwards -f- tofov a stretching.] {Med.) A 
tetanic spasm in which the body is bent backwards and 
stiffened. 

O-piVll-la'tioil (^-plt'tt-lS'shfln), n. [L. opitulatfo, 
fr. opUulari to bring help.] The act of helping or aid- 
ing; help. [Obs.) Bailey. 

O'pl-am (S'pT-Om), n. [L., fr. Gr. on-toi'jpoppy juice. 


Op-plet^ed(-pl8t'$( 
f- «7ere to fill.] Fill 

OP'PlB'tlon (8p-pli 


ructive. [<^6.5.] Shei'tcood. 

let'), ) a. [L. oppleius, p. P. of op- 
5t'5d), J plere to fill up ; ob (mo Ob-) 
Filled ; crowded. [Obs.l Johnson. 


OP'PlB'tlon (8p-pl8'sh8n), n. The act of filling up, or 
the state of being filled up ; fullness. [06#.] 

Op-pone' (8p-p8n'), V. t. [L. opponere. See Oppo- 
NBNT. J To oppose. [06.?.] B. Jonson. 

Op-po'ben'Oy (6|)-po'm?n-By), 71. The act of opening 
an academical disputation ; the proposition of objections 
to a tenet, as an exorcise for a degree, [Eng.) Todd. 

Op-po'nent (-nent), a. [L. opponens, -cnf/.?, p. pr. of 
opponere to set or place against, to o^ose ; ob (see Ob-) 
■4 ponere to place. See FosmoN.] Situated in front ; 
opposite ; hence, opposing ; adverse ; antagonistic. Pope. 

Op-po'nent, ti. l. One who opposes ; an adversary ; 
on antagonist ; a foe. Macaulay. 

2. One who opposes In a disputation, argument, or 
other verbal controversy ; specifically, one who attacks 
some thesis or proposition, in distinction from the re- 
spondent^ or defendant^ who maintains It. 

How becomingly dneR PhilopoHs exercise his office, and sea- 
sonably commit the opponent with the respondent, like a long- 
practiced moderator ! Dr. Jl. More. 

Syn. — Antagonist ; opposer ; foe. Bee Adversary. 

Op'por-tnne' (Sp/pfir-tHn'), a. [F. opportun., L. qjp 
portunus., lit., at or before the port ; on (see Ob-) -f- a 
derivative of portus port, harbor. Bee Port liarbor.] 
Convenient ; ready ; hence, seasonable ; timely. Milton. 

This is most opportnnt to our need. Shak, 


-Op'por-time'ly, adv. — Op'por-time'iieaB, n. 

Op'por-time', U. f. To suit. [06.*.] Pr. Clerke {1031). 

Op'por-tun'lsm (-lun'Tz’m), ti. [CT. F. opporturiisme.) 
Tlio art or practice of taking advantage of opportunities 
or circumstances, or of seeking immediate advantage 
with little regard for ultimate consequences. [Ixeceun 

Op'pOT-tun'Llt, n. [Cf. F. opjiortuniste.) One wdio 
advocates or practices opportunism. [Recent) 

Op'por-tu'nl-ty (-tu'nT-tJ?), n. ; pi. Opportunities 
(-tlz). [F. opportunity^ L. opportunitas. Bee Oppor- 

tune.] 1. Fit or convenient time ; a time or place ia- 
vorablo for executing a purpose ; a suitable combinatiou 
of conditions ; suitable occasion ; chance. 

A wise man will make more opportunities than he finds. Bacon, 

2. Convenience of situation ; fitness. [06.$.] 

Hull, a town of great strength and ojfportunity, both to sen and 
land affaira Milton. 

3. Importunity ; earnestness. [06#.] Jer. Taylor. 

Syn. — Occasion ; convenience ; occurrence. — Oppob- 

TUNiTT, Occasion. An occasion Is tliat which falls in our 
way, or presents itself in the course of events ; an oppor- 
tunity is a convenience or fitness of time, place, etc., for 
the doing of a thing. Htuice, occasion.^ often make ojt- 
portunitiee. The occasion of sickness may trivo oitportu- 
nity for reflection. 

Op-poa'a-bll'l-ty (8p-p8*'4-bn'T-ty), t*. The condition 
or quality of being opposable. 


[L., fr. Gr. omop poppy juice. 


dim. of 6w<5s vegetable juice.] {Chem.) The inspissa- 
ted juice of the Papaver somntjerum^ or white poppy. 

Opium is obtained from incisions made in the 
capsules of the plant, and tlie best flows from the first 
incision. It is imported into Eiuope and America chiefly 
from the Levant, and large quantities are sent to China 
from India, Persia, and other countries. It is of a brown- 
ish yellow color, has a faint smell, and bitter and acrid 
taste. It is a stimulant narcotic poison, which may pro- 
duce hallucinations, profound sleep, or death. It is much 
used in medicine to soothe pain and inflammation, and Is 
smoked as an intoxicant with baneful effects. | 

Opium Joint, a low resort of opium smokers. [Slang] 
O'jj^a treo' (5'p'l tre'). [L. opulus a kind of maple 
tree.] The witch-hazel. [06.v.] Ainsworth. 


tree.] The witch-hazel. [Obs.) 
OD'o-bal'lum (8p'fi-bftl'iK7m), 

II Op'o-bal'aa-iniim (-bsi's4-m8m), 


Ainsworth. 
[L. opobal- 
samum. O r , 


orrofidherapov ; hn6^ vegetable juice ftdXtrapop balsam.] 
{Med.) The old name of the aromatic resinous juice of 
the Balsamodendron opobedsamum, now commonly called 
balm of Oilead. See under Balm. 

Op'C^el'doc (-d61'd8k), n. [flo called by Paracelsus. 
Tlie first syllable may be fr. Gr. owiJv vegetable juice.] 

1. A kind of plaster, said to have been invented by 
Minderenis, — used for external injuries. [G6#.] 

2. A saponaceous, camphorated liniment ; a solution 

of soap In alcohol, with the addition of camphor and 
essential oils ; soap liniment. ^ 

0-pop'a-liai{6-p6p'4-nSks), fC 

n, [L., fr. Gr. oiroTrapa(: bnoi 

vegetable juice wovat, rrd- ^2, 

vojce^, a kind of plant : of. F. ^■||||||||^ 

opopanax.) Tlie ii Rpissated 

juice of an umbelliferous 

plant (the Opoponax Chiro- 

num), brought from Turkey 

and the East Indies in loose 

S anules, or sometimes in 
rger masses, of a reddisli 
yellow color, with specks of ■, 

white. It has a strong smell IHf 
and acrid taste, and was for- 
merly used in medicine as an 
ommeuagogue and anti spas- 

modic. Dunglison. Common Opoiflum (Didel- 

O-J^amn (fi-pbs'slTro), ti. Virginiana). 

[Of N. American Indian origin.] {Zodl.) Any American 


In no savage have 1 ever Men the Blightest approaeh to oppoa- 
ability of the great toe, which is the esaenniu distinguishing 
feature of apes. A. H. Wanace. 


Op-poa'a-blo (8p-p8E'&-b'l), a. 1. Capable of being 
opposed or resisted. 

2. Capable of being placed opposite something else ; 
as, the thumb is opposable to the forefinger, 

Op-pos'al (-al), 71. Opposition. [J?.] Sir T. Herbert. 

(^p(m^ (5p-p5z'), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Opfobbd 
(-plwaO ; p. pr. & vb. n. Oppohino.] [I\ o^oser. See 
Ob-, Posb, and cf. 2d Appose, Puzzlb, n. Cf. L. opponere, 
oppositum.) 1. To place in front of, or over against ; 
to set opposite ; to exhibit. 

Her grace sat down . . . 

In a rich chair of state ; oppoaing freely 

The beauty of her person to the people. Shak. 

2. To put in opi>08ition, with a view to counterbalance 
or countervail ; to set against ; to offer antagonistioaliy. 

1 may . . . oppose my single opinion to his. Locke. 

3. To resist or uitagonize by physical means, or by ar- 
guments, etc. ; to contend against ; to confront ; to re- 
sist ; to withstand ; as, to oppose the king in battle ; to 
oppose a bill in CongreM. 

4. To compete with ; to strive against ; os, to OfTpots 
a rival for a prize. 

^ I am ... too weak 

To oppose your cunning. Shak. 

Bjm. — To combat ; withstand : contradict ; deny ; gain- 
say ; oppugn ; contravene ; check ; obstruct. 
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OPPOSE 


OPUS 


(8|>>pSz'). v. i. I. To be aet oi^ponite. 8hak, 
2 . TO act aaveratiy or in oppoeition ; — with apainst 
or / M, a servant opposed agah^ the act. {phs.'\ Shak, 
3* To make objeooon or opposition in oontroversy. 


an antagonist ; an adversary. 


Op-pWjMl'or (^p-ptSs/Sr), «. [L.] One who oppresses ; 
>ne who imposes unjust burdens on others; one who har- 
isses others with unjust taws or unreasonable severity. 

The orphan pines while the oppretmr feeds. i^Aoi. 
To relieve the oppressed and to punish the oppressor, Sw\ft, 
Op-proa'llire (5p-pr8ali'vr)» n. Oppression. [Obs.] 
O^pityillll'-OllS (5p-pro'brl-fia), «. [L. opprobriosus, I 

M.] 1. Kxpressive of 


fr. opprobrium. See Opprobrium.] 1. Kxpressive of 
I opprobrium ; attaching disgrace ; reproachful ; scurrll- 
oua; as, opprobrious langut^e. 

They . . . vindicate themselves in terms no less opprof)riou8 
than those by which they are attacked. AdUtson. 

2. Infamous ; despised ; rendered hateful ; as, an op- 
probrious name. 

This dark, opprobrious den of shame. Milton. 

— Op-proTirl-oua-ly, adv. — Op-pronDrl-muhneM, n. 

Op-pfonuri-nm (-ttm), n. [L., fr. ob (see Ob-) f pro- 
brum reproach, disgrace.] Disgrace ; infamy ; reproach 
mingled with contempt ; abusive language. 

Being both dramatic author and dramatic performer, he found 
himscll heir to a twofold opprobrium. l)t Quinccy, 

Op-proTiry (-br^), n. Opprobrium. [Ob.t.] Johnson. 

Op-pOfll' (op-pun'), V. t. [imp. & p. p. OppuawED 
(-pund') ; p. pr. & rb. n. Oppugning.] [OF. oppugner, 
Jj. oppugnare; oh (sec Ob-) ptignare to fight. Bee 
Impugn.] To fight against; to attack; to be in conflict 
with ; to oppose ; to resist. 

Tliey said the manner of their impeachment they conld not 
but conceive did oppugn the rights of Parliament. Clarendon. 

Op-pilg'ium-oy (Sp-pBg'nan-sy), n. [See Oppuonant.] 
Tlie act of oppugning ; opposition ; resistance. Shafe. 

Op-png'nailt (-nant), a. [L. oppugnans, p. pr. of 
oppugnare. See Oppugn.] Tending to awaken hostil- 
ity; hostile; opposing; warring. “ C^pupnonf forces.” 
1. Taylor. — n. An opponent. [.K.] Coleridge. 

Op'pug-na'tlOll (Sjp'pfig-na'Bhfinh n. [L. opjiugna- 
iio : cf. OF. oppugna/ion.l Opposition, [/i.] Up. Hall. 

Op>pilgn'0r (5p-pun'SiO» n. One who opposes or at- 
tacks ; that which ^jmses. Selden. 

Op-slm'a-thy (Op-stm'd-thy), n. [Gr. bi/n/ua^ia.J 

ilf.. r7> 1 Ur,}.,.. 


Standing or situated over against or in zront ; xaomg ; 
often with to / as, a house opposite to the Exohahge. 

2. Applied to the other of two things which are en- 
tirely different ; other ; as, the opposite sex ; the opposite 
extreme. 

3. Extremely different ; Inoonsistent ; contrary ; re- 
pugnant; antagonistic. 

Novels, by which the reader is misled Into another sort of 
pleasure opposite to that which is designed in an epic 

Particles of speech hove divers, and somctlines almost 
site, signlhcations. Locke. 

4. (Bot.) (a) Set over against each other, but separa- 
ted by the whole diameter of the stem. a 

ns two leaves at the same node. (6) Placed ^ 

directly in front of another part or oriron, 

as a stamen which stands before a petal. / 

Op'po-Blta, n. 1. One who opposes ; an 
opponent ; an antagonist. [GA^.J 

The opposites of this doy 's strife. Shak. JfStL 

2. That which is opposed or contrary ; ® 

as, swnctncBs and its opposite. 

The virtuous man meets with more opposites 
ond opponents than any other. Landor. 

Op^po-site-ly, adv. In a situation to 
face each other ; in an opposite manner or 
direction; adversely. 

Winds from all tjuarters opposite? ;/ blow. Mag. n 

Op'po-site-neui, n. Tiie quality or state Opposite 
Of being opposite. Leave*. 

Op-poa^l-tl-lOll-OlU (5p-p5z'T-tT-f5'lT-tt8), a. [See 
Opposite, Folious.] {Hot.) Placed at the same node 
with a leaf, but separated from it by the whole diameter 
of the stem ; as, an oppo.sUi/olioiis peduncle. 

Op'J^Bl'tlon (Sp'pO-zIsh'lin), n. [F., fr. L. opposi- 
tio, Soe Opposite.] 1. The act of opposing ; an at- 
tempt to check, restrain, or defeat; resistance. 

The counterpoiac of ao great an opposition. Shnk. 

Virtue which break* througli all opposition. Milton. 

2. The state of being placed over against; situation 

so as to front something else. Milton. 

3. UepugnaiK’e ; contrariety of sentiment, interest, or 

purimse; antipatliy. Shak. 

4. TJiat whicli opposes ; an obstacle ; specificsally, the 
aggregate of jmrsons or tilings opposing ; lienee, in poli- 
tics and parliamentary practice, tlie party opposed to the 
party in power. 

6. {Astron.) The situation of a heavenly body with 
respect to another when in the part of the heavens di- 
rectly opposite to It ; especially, tlio position of a planet 
or satellite when its longitude dilYers from that of the 
sun 180'’ ; — signified by the symbol § ; os, § Oi op- 
position of Jupiter to the sun. 

6. (Logic) The relation between two propositions 
when, having the same subject and predicate, they differ 
in quantity, or in quality, or in both ; or between two 
propositions which have the same matter but a diifereut 
form. 

Op'po-BlftiOll-ist, n. Olio who belongs to the opposi- 
tion party. ' Praed. 

Op-pos'l-tl-pet'al-ons (Sp-pSz'I-tT-pSt'ol-ffs), a. [See 
Opposite, and Petal.] (Pot.) Placed in front of a petal. 

Op-poB'l-tl-Bep'al-oUB (-sSp'ul-fis), a. [See Opposite, 
and Sepal.] (Bot.) Placed in front of a sepal. 

Op-pOB'1-tlve (8p-p5z'I-tTv), o. [Of. F. oppoxitif. See 
Opposite. ] Capable of being put in opposition. Bp. Hall. 

Op-prOBB' (op-prgs'), V. t, [imp. A p, p. Oppressed 
(. prest') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Oppressing.] [F. oppresser, 
LL. oppressare^ fr. L. oppressuSy p. p. of opprimere; ob 
(see Ob-) -{-premere to press. Soe Press,] 1. To im- 
pose excessive burdens upon ; to overload ; hence, to 
treat with unjust rigor or with cruelty. Wyclif. 

For thftp, oppress^ king, am I cast down, S/tak. 
Behold the king* of the earth i how they oppress 
Thy chosen I Milton. 

2. To ravish; to violate. [G&#.] Chaucer. 

3. To put down ; to crush out ; to suppress. [Obs.'] 

The mutiny he there haste* to opjnrss. Shak. 

4 . To produce a sensation of weight in (some part of 
the body) ; as, my lungs are oppressed by the damp air ; 
excess of food oppresses the stomach. 

Op-jmB'Bion (Op-prSsh'Cin), n. [F., fr, L. oppresxio.'\ 

1. The act of oppressing, or state of being oppressed. 

2. That which oppresses ; a hardship or injustice ; 

crueltv ; severity ; tyraxmy. “ The multitude of op- 
pressions.'' Job XXXV. 9. 

3. A sense of heaviness or obstruction in the body or 
mind ; depression ; dullness ; lassitude ; as, an oppres- 
sion of spirits ; an oppression of the lungs. 

There gtotle Sleep 

First found mo, and with soft oppression seized 
My drowsed sense. Milton. 

4 . Ravishment: rape. [Obs.} Chaucer, 

Op-VreBB^Ve (5p-pr«s'Iv), a. [Cf. F. oppressif.} 


Op^Bl-oni'B-ter (»p/sT-i 


l-t5r), n. [Or. oifnt sight -|- 


1. Unreasonably burdensome ; unjustly severe, rigor- 

ous, or harsh ; os, oppressive taxes ; oppressive exactions 
of service ; an oppressive game Jaw. Macaulay. 

2. Using oppression ; tyrannical ; as, oppressive au- 
thority or commands. 

^ Heavy ; overpowering ; hard to be borne ; as, op- 
restive grief or woe. 

To ease the soul of one oppressive weight. i*o/>e. 

)p-VMB^ive*l7, adv. — Op‘prBMiVB*liBM, n. 


-meter : cf. F. omiomlire.'] An instrument for measur- 
ing tlie limits or distinct vision in different individuals, 
and thus determining the proper focal length of a lone 
for correcting imperi^t sight. Brande & C. 

Op'BO-na'UOn (5p'sS-n5'«liau), n. [L, opsona/io.] 
A catering ; a buying of provisions. [06.S.J Bailey. 

Op'ta-ble (Sp'tA-b’l)^ a. [L. 02)tabilis.'] That may bo 
chosen ; desirable. [Obs.} Cockeram. 

Op'tate (Sp'tat), V. i. [L. optatu.Xy p. p. of optare.} 
To choose ; to wish for ; to desire, [Ofc«.] Cotgrove. 

Op-ta'tion (Sp-ta'shttn), n. [L, optatio. Bee Oi*tion.] 
The act of optating; a wish. [06^.] Sir T. Browne. 

OlKta-tlve (5p't&-ttv), a. [L. optativus: cf. F. onto- ' 
iif.} Expressing desire or wish. Fuller. 

Optative mood (Oram.)y that mood or form of a verb, 
as in Greek, Sanskrit, etc., in wliich a wish or desire is 
expressed. 

OlFta-tlve, n. [Cf. F. optatif.} 1. Something to be 
desired, [if.] Bacon. 

2. (Gra7n,) Tho optative mood ; also, a verb in the 
optative mood. 

Op^tA-tlve-ly, adv. In an optative manner ; with the 
expression of desire, [/f.J 

God blessoth man Iniperotivcly, and man hlosecth God qpta- 
tivelg. L/i. /loll. 

Op'tlo (Sp'tTk), n. [From Optic, c.] 1. The organ 
of sight ; an eye. 

The difference is as groat between 
The optics seeing, as the object seen. Pope. 

2. An eyeglass. [06«.] Herbert, 

Op'tlo (op'tTk), I a. [F. optique, Gr. hirriKOK ; akin 

O^tlo-fll (-tl-kall, ) to o^tv sight, bncjva 1 have 
seen, 6>f/opcu I shall see, and to owwe the two eyes, 
face, L. oculus eye. See Ocular, Eyb, and cf. Canopy, 
Ophthalmia.] 1. Of or pertaining to vision or sight. 

The moon, whoso orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan ortist views. Milton. 

2. Of or pertaining to the eye ; ocular ; as, the optic 
nerves (the first pair of cranial nerves) which are dis- 
tributed to the retina. See Illust, of Brain, and Eye. 

3. Relating to the science of optics ; as, optical works. 

Optic angle (Opt.), the angle included between the optic 
axes of the two eyes when directed to tho same point , - 
sometimes called binocular parallax. — Onttc asli. (Opt.) 
(a) A line drawn through the center of the eye perpen- 
dicular to its anterior and iH>sterior surfaces. In a nor- 
mal eye It U in the direction of the optic axis that objects 
are most distinctly seen, (b) The line in a doubly refract- 
ing crystal, in the direction of which no double refraction 
occurs. A uniaxial crystal lias one such line, a biaxial 
crystal has two. — olrols (Gi>f.), a graduated circle 

used for the measurement of angles in optical experi- 
ments. — Optloal wi«ars, a surveyor's instrument with re- 
flectors for laying off right angles. 

Op^tlOHU-ly* adv. By optics or sight ; with reference 
to optics. 

Optleally ss«tvs« OptloaUy iaaotlvs (Chem. Physics), 
terms usM of certain metameric substances which, while 
identical with each other in other respects, differ in this, 
viz., that they do or do not produce nght-handed or left- 
handed circular polarizaticm of light. — Optically posltivs, 
OpUeaUy bhbIIvs. Bee under Refraction. 

Op-tFoUui (fip-tTsh'an), n. [Cf. F. opticim. See Op- 
Tza a.} 1. One skilled m optics. [R.] A. Smith. 

2. One who deals in optiou ghisseB and instruments. 

Op'tlM (Sj/tTks), n. fCf . F. optique. L. optice. Gr. 
iirriKYj (so. gsuipCa). See Optic.] That branch of phys- 
ical science which treats of the nature and properties of 
light, the laws of its modifloation hv opaque and trans- 
parent bodies, and the phenomena of vision. 


ual eyepiece, suspended vertically in gimbals by the ob- 
ject end beneath a flxed diagonal plane mirror. It is 
used for delineating landscapes, by means of a pencil at 
tho eye end which leaves the delineation on paper. 

Op'tl-nui-oy (-m4-sy), n. [Of. F. optimatie. Sec Om- 
MATK.] 1, Government by the nobility. [iZ.] Howell. 

2. (jollectively, the nobility. [JS.] 

Op'U-mmtO (>m4tl, a. [L. optimax. -atis. adj., opH- 
mate.Sy n. pi., the adliorents of tlio best men, tl»e aristo- 
crats, fr. optimu,x tho best.] Of or pertaining to the 
nobility or aristocracy, [if.] — n. A noWeman or aris- 
tocrat ; a chief man in a state or city, [if.] Chapman. 

1! 0]^tt-mA'teB (bp^tT-ma'le/), n. pi. [L. Bee Opti- 
mate. j Tho nobility or aristocracy of ancient Romo, as 
opposed to tho populares, 

Op'tl-ind (l^tl-me), n. [L., adv. fr. njdinius the 
best.] One of those wl»o stuiul in tho second rank of 
honors, immediately after tho wranglers, in tho Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England. They are divided into 
senior and junior imtimos. 

Op^tl-rnuun (-miz’m), n. [L. ojyfimux tho liost ; akin to 
^tio choice : cf. F. optimisine. Boo Option,] 1. (Metn}ih.) 
The opinion or doctrine that everything in nature, being 
tho work of God, is ordered for the best, or tliat tho or- 
dering of things in the universe is such as to produce 
the highest go(^. 

2. A disposition to take the most hopeful view ; — op- 
powid to pessimism. 

Op'ti-mlBt(-mTst),n. [Cf.F. optirniste.'] 1. (Metoph.) 
One wlio holds the opinion that all events are ordered 
for the best. 

2. One who looks on tho bright side of things, or takes 
hopeful views ; — opjiosed to i)esshnist. 

0|Ftl'IIll8'tic (-inls'tTk), a. 1. (Mciaph.) Of or i>€ir- 
taining to optimism; tending, or conforming, to the 
opinion that all events are ordered for the best. 

2. Hopeful ; sanguine ; as, an optimistic view. 

Op-tlin'l-ty (lh»-tTm'I-ty), n. [L. ojdhnitfis. fr. onti- 
mus the best.] The state of boing best, [if.] Bailey. 

Op'tion (Bp'shOu), n. [L, optio ; akin to optare to 
choose, w'ish, aptinius best, and iiorli. to E. apt : cf. F. 
option .] 1. Tlie power of choosing ; the right of choice 
or election ; an altomative. 

Therein an option left to tlie T'nited State* of America, whether 
they will be respectable and pronperuus, or coutemptihlb and 
miserable, as a nntiuu. 11 ashington. 

2. The exercise of tho power of choice ; choice. 

Tronsjilftntntinn must proceed from the option of tho people, 

else it sounds like nn exile. Paeon. 

3. A wishing ; a wish. [06^.] Bp. Hall. 

4. (Ch. of Eng.) A right formerly belonging to an 
archbishop to select any one dignity or benefice in the 
gift of a suffragan bishop consecrated or confirmed by 
him, for bestowal by himself when next vacant;— -an- 
nulled by rarliament in 1845. 

6. (Stock Exchange.) A stipulated privilege, given to a 
party in a time contract, of demanding its iulfillineut on 
any day within a specified limit. 

Bnsrer’i option, an option allowed to ono who contracts 
to buy stocks at a certain future date and at a certain 

S rice, to demand the delivery of the stock (giving ono 
ay’s notice) at any previous time at tlie market price. — 
Bsller’s option, an option allowed to one who contracts to 
deliver stock at a certain price on a certain future date, 
to deliver It (giving one day’s notice) at any previous 
time at the market price. Bucli options are privileges 
for [which a consideration Is paid. — Local option. Soe 
under Local. 

Syn, — Choice; preference; selection. — Option, 
Choice. Choice is an a<!t of cliooslng ; option often means 
lllMsrty to choose, and implies freedom from constraint in 
tlie act of choosing. 

Op'tlon-al (-ol), a, involving an option ; depending 
on the exercise of an option ; left to one’s di^otion 
or choice ; not compulsory ; as, optional studies ; it is 
ojitional with you to go or stay. — n. See Elective, n. 

If to tho former the movement was not optumal, it wu* the 
Banie that the latter chose when it wn* optional. Pa{t'rev> 

Original writs are either optional or peremptory’, T.lackstone. 
0][^tl011-al-ly, adv. In an optional manner. 

II OP'tO-CCB'lO (bp'tft-sft'lfi), ) n. [NL. optocoelia. It. 
I! Op'tO-OOB'U-R (-s5'lT-4), j Gr. oittiko^ optic -f-aoi- 
i Aov a hollow.] (Anai.) Tlie cavity of ono of the optic 
lobes of the brain in many animals. B. G. Wilder. 

Oy^to-gnun (S^tfi-grSm). n. [Optic -f -gram : cf. F. 
optogramme.} (Physiol.) An image of external obiects 
ued on the retina by the photochendcal action of light 
on the visual purple. See Optoobaphy. 

Op-tog'ra-phy (8p-t5g'rA-fV), n. [Optic -{- -graphy.} 
(Physiol.) The production of an optogram on the ret- 
ina by the photochemical action of light on the visual 
purple ; the fixation of an image in tlie eye. The object 
so photographed shows white on a purple or red back- 
ground. See Visual purple, under \wvAL. 

Op-tom^B-tBr (5p-t8m'4-t5r), n. [Optic -+- -meter.] 
(Physiol.) An instrument for measuring tlie distance of 
distinct vision, mainly for the selection of eyeglasses. 

Op'Q-lailCB (Cp'C-lcns), n. [L. opulentia : cf. F. opu- 
lence. See Opulent.] Wealth ; riches ; affiuenoe. /b’uq/’/. 
Op'n-latl-oy (-l«i-sj^), n. See OruLENOE. Shak. 

O^O-leilt T-lcut), a. [L. opulens. opulentus. fr. ops, 
opis. power, wesdth, tiches, perh. akin to E. apt : cf. F . 
opulent. Cf. Copious, Couple, OfficbO Having a large 
estate or property ; wealthy; rich; affuieut; ua. an opu- 
lent dty ; an opulent citizen. — Op^n-lanMy* adv. 

Her opulent throne wi& kingdoms. Shak. 

II (fi-p&u'shT-i). n. [Irti.] (Sot.) A genus 

of cactaceous plants ; the prickly pear, or Indian fig. 

IlfVpils (i'pfie). n.; pi. Opera (Sp'4-rA). [L. See 
Opera.] A work ; specif. (Mus,). a musical composition, 
or* Each composition, or set of pieces, as the composer 
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may chooee, is called an opus, and they are numbered In 
the order of their iaaue. (Often abbrev. to op.) 


Opw Inoertnm. [L.J (^rcA.) 8eo undor Imcuitum. 
O’Pns'olA t optutcttiumf dim. of opus 

0-piUl'01ll0 (-hdl), ) work : cf. K. opxucule.'} A 


Meeohfii.** Bacon. “The oracu^ovtf Beer.*’ Pope. 
O-rac^u-lons-ly, adv. — 0>nuya-loiui>a6M, n. 
0>ra'glOIUI (o-rS'jtte), a, (.F. oragem.'S Stormy, [i?.] 
Or'ai'SOn (Br't-zlln), n. ^Obuon. lObs.] Shak. 
O^ral (yral), a. [L. or, orir, the mouth* akin to Skr. 
as. Cf. Aoobk, Orison, Ushbe.] 1. Uttered by the 


0-piUl'oilla (-kttl), 

small or petty work. tJl* adork, Orison, Ushbe.;] l. Uttered by the 

ilO-piu'Ott-luill(-ktt-liim),n./;»^ Opuscule (-14). [L.] mouth, or in words; spoken, not written; verbal; as, 
An opuscule. * Snuxrt. oral traditions ; oral testimony ; oral law. 

O'pye (5'p3), n. Opium. [Oftr.] Chaucer. 2. Of or pertaining to the mouth ; surrounding or lin- 

0-ontS^8R (ft-kwks'si), n. (ZoU.) A small, handsome ing the mouth ; tus^^oral cilia or cirri, 
trout {Salvelinus oquassa)^ found in some of the lakes in O'ral-ly, adv. 1. In an oral inamter. Tillotson. 
Maine ; — called also 2. By, with, or in, the mouth ; as, to receive the sacra- 

blneback trout. mentorallp. [Ofw.] Usher. 

O-rang' (o-rftng'), n. Bee ORANO-ouxANa. 

0l/ailf8 (dr'finj), n. [F. ; cf. It. arancia^ aranciOf 
my LL. arangia^ Sp. naraTija^ Pg. laranja ; 

all fr. Ax. n&ranj\ Par. nhranj^ nd- 
rang; cf. Bkr. naranga orange tree. 

OqusBga. ^ The o- in F. orange is due to confusion 

rr . * nv w i i a ^ goW* L. nurnw, because the 


OqusBsa. 

[L. -or ; cf. OF. -or, -ur, -our, P. -c«r. J 1. A 


j * *1 ‘*’0 -ur, -our, p. -cwr.j i. A orange resembles gold in color.] 1. The 

noun suffix denoting an act; a state or (juality ; as in of a tree of the genus Cttrue (C. 


error, fervor, pallor, candor, etc. 

2. A noun sufflix denoting an agent or doer ; as in au- 


Aurantium). It is usually round, and 
consists of pulpy carpels, commonly ten 


ditor, one who hears; donor, ono who gives; obligor, Uu number, inclosed in a leathery rind 
It is correlative to -ee. In general -or is ap- i •- 


which is easily separable, and is reddish 



idea ; as, this is a sphere, or globe. 

^ sometimes begins a sentence. In this case it 
expresses an alternative or subjoins a clause differing 
from the foregoing. “ Or what man is there of you, who. 
If his son shall ask him for a loaf, will give him a stone ? '* 


Or for either is arcliaic or poetic. 

Msugre thin« heed, thou must for Indigence 
Or Bteal, or beg, or borrow thy dlspe>tcc. 


Matt. vii. ^(Rev. Ver.). which is obtained from 


- Orange pekoe, a 


Or steal, or beg, or borrow thy dispencc. Chaucer, of a shrub^ imecies of r 

Or, prep. & mit'. [AS. sBr ere, before. V204. See 

prep. tSc adv.-] Ere ; before ; sooner than. [OftA.] feJtJ SJnge 

But natludesB, while I have time and space, peoially, the purple scale 

Or that 1 further in this talc paco. Chaucer. ( MytuJaspis cifricola ), 

Or ever. Or ere. Bee under Evbh, and Ke*. the long et?ale (M. (Ho- 

to.n. [F , fr L.aur„«gold. CJ.Aomat..] {Her.) 
y ellow or gold color, — represented in drawing or eugrav- _ _ ' 

ing by small dots. Or'anga, n. Of or 

0'ra(C'r4),«. [AS. See2dOBB.] A money of account pertaining to an orange ; 
among the Anglo-Saxons, valued, in the Domesday Book, oi the color of an or- 
at twenty pence sterling. i reddish yellow ; 

II O^ra-bas'sn (S'rAbUs'sro), n. {ZoU . ) A South Amer- as, an orange ribl^n. 
lean monkey of the genus Callithriz. osp. C, Moloch. O^ange-ade' (-ad'). 


kind of black tea. — Orange pippin, an orange-colored ap- 
ple with acid flavor. — Quito orange, the orangelike fruit 
of a shrubby species of nightshade {Solanum Quitoeii.<ie). 
native in Quito. — Orange scale (Zo'dl.)% any species of 
scale insetits which in- _ 



II ara-bas'au (S'rAbUs'sro), n. (.^oy/.) A South Amer- as, an oran(;c ribl^n. . A/> Ift li' 

lean monkey of the genus Callithriz^ osp. C, Moloch. O^anga-ade' (-ad'), a 

Or'aoll l(5r'ach), n. [F. arroche, corrupted fr. L, «• [F., fr. A ^ ) mB 

Ol/aohe) atriplez. Or. arpoi^atos. Cf. Abbach.] drink made of orange ^ Jm 

(Bat.) A genus (A triplex) of herbs or low shrubs of the juice and water, corro- mi. t» Tu , 

6ooMfootf»inUy, oi them with a mealy euriace. .ponding to l«mo»n,/e / Wr* 

Oarden orache, a plant (Afrt'pfcr hortensis), often used !’•? Scale cUHvola); 

Or'a-ola (5r'4-k’l), n. [P.jfr. L. oraculum, fr. orare „ rp jj. oranae 1 Can- runfiV); d' Male? d" Female of 

to apeak, utter, pray, fn or, oH.., mouth. See OjAt.] di^ o„nge p^i'; aUo, L'r.W.tSL™'Xi.{ ' 

1. Theanewerof agod,or.omeper«)nreputedtobe „ro„gead" dfj 

A. frt tttt {nntiiiPV raanAnfmcr nr^mM aAFfiir nr fiifiirn n >w t oa^-s-. 


aa^t-herb calle^^ »n„anL ” 

Or'a-ola (dr'i-k’l), n. [P.,fr. L. oracttlum, fr. orare „ [F., fr. oranoe.] CanI 
to speak, utter, pray, fr oj, oH.s, mouth. See Oral ] 

1. The answer of a god, or some person reputed to be orangeade 

a god, to an Inquiry respecting some affair or future Ol^aiia^iaill (Or'Bnj- 
eveut, as the success of an enterprise or battle. Y^’m), n. Attachment t 

WhutBo’er she salth, for oracks must etaml. Drayton. Orangemen ; the tenets i 

2. Hence : The deity who was supposed to give the Ol/ailga-lliail (-man), 

answer ; also, the place where it was given. secret society, organized 

The oraclcK are dumb ; the professed objects o 

n A, No voice or hideous hum reigulog sovereign of Gi 

Runfl through the arched roof in words deceiving. Milton, p -«iiff[nn the 


Iz’m), n. Attachment to tho principles of the society of 
Orangemen ; the tenets or practices of the Orungomen. 

Or'angO-man (-man), n. ; pi. -men (-men). One of a 
secret society, organized in the north of Ireland in 1705, 
the professed objects of which are the defense of the 
reigulog sovereign of Great Britain, the support of the 
Protestant religion, the maintenance of the laws of the 

, . , i .B 


3. Tha communications, revelatiou.s, or messages de- kingdom, etc, ; — so called in honor of William, Prince of 
livered by God to the prophets ; also, the enlire sacred Orange, who liecame William III. of England. 


Scriptures -- usually in the plural. Or^ouge-root^ (-rSotO* n. (Bat.) An American ranun- 

The first principlus of the oraclex of God. Ileh. v. 12. culaceous plant (JPydrostis Canaden- 
4. (Jewish Antiq.) Tlie sanctuary, or Most Holy place sis)y having a yellow tuberous root; 


in tiie temple ; also, the temple Itself. 1 King.i vi. 19. I — also called yellotvrooi, golden seal, 

Siloa'.s brook, that flow'd ^ 

Fast by the oi-acfe of God. Milton. Of'En-gor-y (5r'?5nj-8r-y), 

6. One who communicates a divine command; an [F. orfmfyertc, fr. orange, 
angel; a prophet. See Obanob.] A place for 

God hath now sent hi# living oracle raising oranges ; a planta- 

Into the world to teach his final will. Milton. orange trees. 

6. Any person reputed uncommonly wise ; one whose 

declsions are regarded as of great authority ; os, a lit- 'yellow Shak 

eraxy oracle. “ of motfe.” Tennyson. ^ 

The country rector* . . . thought him on oracle on points of / Min. 1 Am orauBO - vellow 
learning. a i i $ *.«.*. variety Of the mineral tho- 

7. A wise sentence or decision of great authority. -it- found in Norway 

Or'a-ola, v. i. [mp. & «. ». Oracled (-k’ld) ; p. pr. & O-rana'-on -tana' (ft 

t’&. n. Obaclino r-kllng). 1 To utter oracles. [Obs.] rSne'lSb-tkntr'). n. [Malayto 

Oracle.] 1. Of or pertaining to an oracle; uttering the woods; drang 
owciM ; forecasting the future; as, an oramUar tongue. forest, 

181, Reaembhng an oracle in some way, as in solemnity, ^^ood wild savaao i 
Vmdom, authority, obscurity, ambiguity, dogmatism. (Zobi . ) An a r b o re a I , 

They have eomething venerable and oracular in that un- anthropoid ape (Simia ' 
adorned gravity and Bhortness in the expreiBlon. Pope. ,a/yrtw), which inhab- ^ m , 

— O-imo'n-lar-ly, adv. — 0-rao'n-lar-neM, n. its Borneo and Suma- Or»nf.cntang. Adult Mole. 

0*11^-10111 (ft-rSk'fi-lfis), a. Oracular; of the na- tra. Often called simply orang. [Written also oranp- 
ture of an oracle, [i?.] “Equivocations, or oraculous outan, orang-utan, ourang-ulang, and oran-utan.] 


pended to words of Latin, and -er to those of English, yellow when ripe. * 
origin. See -be. ^ 

Or (fir), cwn. [OE. or, of/icr, auMer, either, 01^ There are numerous varieties of Orange, 

or, AS. a wSer, coiitr. from ahwxi^er; d aye -f hwteSer orauKea : as, the bitter orange, winch is 
•Vhethor Sefl Ave and Whether and cf Either! 8 “PP 08 ed to be the original stock; the navel orange. 
A fW . n? rudlmout of a second orange Imbedded 

A particle that luarks an alternative , as, you may read ^qp qi fruit: the blood orange, with a reddish 

or may write, — that is, you may do one oi tho things at juice ; and the homed orange, in whioh the carxiels are 
your pleasure, but not both. It corresponds to either, partly separated, 
xou may ride either to London or to Windsor. It often n , v 
conn«ot* « aerioA ot words or propositions, prssontUi* a \ 
oholcs of olthor ; as, be may stuily law, or medlclas, or ®- *" 

divinity, or he may enter into trade. Mandarin orange. Bee Mandarin. — Mock orange (Bof.), 

If AHy species of alirubs of tho genua P// if adc/p/ftirV, which 

Or tJL^intiirterc hii Sts and clalmi ***'"*’ whitish and often fragrant blossoms. - Native orange, 

A^e paramount Coteper. 0 W* tjiorn (BqQ, im Australian shrub (Citriobafus 

pressing unlike things or ideas (as, in the orange smir or from its bright orange breast. - OrW* cowry (Zobl.), a 
sweet ?7, or different terms expressing the same thing or handsome cowry (CVnr/ea aur^tia). highly valued 


. variety of the mineral tho- 

f great authority. found in Norway. 

.cLBD (-k Id) ; p. ;>r. & o-rangf-on -tang' (ft 
er oracles. lObs.] rSng'ftb-tkng'), n. [Malayan 
[L. oracularius. See Qrang Utan, I. e., man 

'k OM AM AlA • iiff.Arincy s. 


AtST" It Is ovei* four fedt high, when full groVm, and has 
very long anus, which reach nearly or quite to tho ground 
when the body is erect. Its color is reddish brown. In 
structure, it closely resemblei inan in zoany respects. 

it^rPti-an), a, [L. orartW, fr. ora coast.] 
Of or pertaining to a coast. 

O-m'Uon (ft-rS'shtin),**. JTL. oratio, fr. orare to 
utter, pray. Bee Oral, Orison.] An elaborate dis- 
course, delivered in public, treating an important subject 
in a formal and dignified manner ; especially, a discourse 
having reference to some special occasion, as a funeral, 
an anniversary, a celebration, or the like ; — distin- 
guished from an argument in court, a popular haranmie, 
a sermon, a lecture, etc. ; as, Webster’s oration at Bun- 
ker Hill. 

The lord archbishop . . . made a long oration. Bacon. 

Syii. — Address ; speech. See Haranoub. 

O-ra'tton, v. i. To deliver an oration. Donne. 

Or'A-tor (5r'4-t3r), n. [L., fr. orare to speak, utter. 
See Oration.] 1. A pubhc speaker; one who delivers 
on oration ; especially, one distinguished for his skill and 
power as a public spe^er ; one who is eloquent. 

I am no orator, as Brutus is. Shok. 

Some orafor renowned 

In Athens or free Rome. Milton. 

2. (Law) (a) In equity proceedings, one who prays 
for relief ; a petitioner, {b) A plaintiff, or complainant, 
in a bill in chancery. Burrill. 


3. {Png. Universities) An officer who is the voice of 
the university upon all public occasions, who writes, 
reads, and records all letters of a public nature, presents, 
with an appropriate address, those persons on whom hon- 


■onf in» A The tree that bears oranges ; the orange tree, 

dicine or color of an orange ; reddish yellow. 

* Mandarin orange. Bee Mandarin. — Mock orange (Bof.), 
any species of shrubs of tho genus Philaddphus, which 
have whitish and often fragrant blossoms. — Native orange, 
Coumcr Orange thorn (Hot.), an Australian shrub (CHriobaltis 
_ ' ■ parvijlorus ) ; also, its edible yellow berries. -- Orange bird 
erms ex- ( Zool . ), a tanager of Jamaica ( Tanagra zena ) ; — so called 
from its bright orange breast. — Orange cowry (Zobl.), a 
I thing or laige. handsome cowry (Cypriea aurantia). highly valued 
by collectors of shells on account of its rarity. — Orange 
is case it grass (Bot.), an inconspicuous annual American plant 
differing (Hypericum Sarothrn), having minute, deep yellow fiow- 
^ou, who. ers. — Orangs oil ((7icm.),an oily, terpenellke substance 
stone ? “ obtained from orange rind, and distinct from neroli oil, 


with an appropriate address, those persons on whom hon- 
orary degrees are to be conferred, and performs other 
like duties ; — called nlno public orator. 

Or'a-to'rl-al (Sr^A-tS'rl-al), a. Oratorical. IB.] Swi/t. 

— Or'a-to'rl-al-ly, adv. 

Or'a-to'ri-an (-an), a. Oratorical. [O/i.v.] B. North. 
Or'a-tO'rl-an, n. [Cf. F. oratorien.] {B. C. Ch.) Bee 
Fathers of the Oratory, under Ouatory. 

Or'a-tor'lo-al (-tSr'I-kal), a. Of or pertaining to an 
orator or to oratory ; characterized by oratory ; rlietor- 
ical ; becoming to an orator ; as, an ornioHcal trKimpli ; 
an oratorical essay. — Or^a-tor'lo-al-ly, adv. 

Or'a-tO'rl-O (5r^4-t5'rT-ft), w. [It.jfr. L. oratorius be- 
longing to praying. See Orator, and cf. Oratory.] 

1. (Mils.) A more or less dramatic text or ^m, 
founded on some Scripture narrative, or great divine 
event, elaborately set to music, in recitative, arias, grand 
choruses, etc., to be sung with an orchestral accompani- 
ment, but without action, scenery, or costume, although 
tho oratorio grew' out of tho Mysteries and the Miraclo 
and Passion plays, which were acted. 

There are instances of secular and mythological 
sulijects treated in the form of the oratorios, and called 
oratorios by their composers; os Haydn’s “ Beasons,” 
Handel’s “ Semole,’’ etc. 

2. Performance or rendering of such a composition. 
Or'a-tO'rl-OQB (-tts), a. [LL. oratorius.] Oratorical. 

[G&j.] Jer. Taylor. — Or'a-tO'rt-OtlB-ly, adv. [Oft.?.] 
Or'a-tor-ize (5r'4-t8r-iz), v. i. To play tho orator. 
[Joco.^e or derinve] Dickey) s. 

Or'a-to-ry (5r'4-tft-ry ), n. ; pi. Oratoriiis (-rTz). [OK. 
oralorie, fr. L. oratoriuin, fr. oratorius of praying, of an 
orator ; cf. F. oratoire. Boo Orator, Oral, and cf. Ora- 
torio.] A place of oritons, or prayer; especially, a 
chapel or small room set apart for private devotions. 

An oratory [temple] ... in wonshipof Dlan. Chaucer. 
Do not omit thy prayers for want of a good oratory/, or place 
to pray in. Jer. Taylor, 

Fathers of the Oratoiy (R. C. Ch.), a society of priests 
founded by St. Philip Neri, living in community, and not 
bound by a special vow. The members are called also 
oratorians. 

(hr'a-tO-ry, n, [L. oratoria (sc. ars) the oratorical art.] 
Tlie art of an orator; the art of public speaking in an 
eloquent or effective manner ; the exercise of rlietorlcal 
skill in oral discourse ; eloquence. “ The oraioiy of 
Greece and Rome.’’ Milton. 

When a world of men 

Could not prevail with all tlielr oratory. Shak. 
Or'a-treiS (-trSs), n. A woman who makes public 
addresses. IFutner. 

Or'a-trlZ (-trlks), n. [L.] A womim plaintiff, or com- 
plainant, in equity pleading. Burrill. 

Orb (8rb), n. [OF. orb blind, fr. L. orbus destitute. 
(.•lr<7/.) A blank window or panel. [Ofts.] Ozf. Gloss. 
Orb, 71. [F. orbe, fr. L. orbis circle, orb. Cf. Orbit.] 

1. A spherical body; a globe; especially, one of the 
celestial spheres ; a sun, planet, or star. 

in thu small orb of one particular tear. Shak. 

Whether the prime orb, 

\ Incredible how swift, had thither rolled. Milton. 

2. One of the azure transparent spheres conceived by 
the ancients to bo inclosed one within another, and to 
carry the lieavenly bodies in tbeir revolutions. 

3. A circle ; esp., a circle, or nearly circular orbit, de- 
scribed by the revolution of a heavenly body ; an orbit. 

The schoolmen were like astronomers, which ffid feign ec- 
centrics, and epicycles, and such engines of orba. Bacon. 

You seem to mo as Dian m her orb. Shak. 

In orSs 

Of circuit inexpressible they stood, 

C/rb within orb. Milton. 

4. A period of time marked off by the revolution of 

a lieavenly body. [JK.] Milton. 

6. The eye, as luminous and spherlcaL [Poe/io] 

A drop serene hath quenched their orbs. Milton, 

6. A revolving circular body ; a wheeL [Poetic] 

The orbs 

Of his fierce chariot rolled. Milton. 

7. A sphere of action. [iJ.] Wordsworth, 

But in our orba we ’ll live so round and safe. Shak, 

8. Same as Mound, a ball or globe. See Ist Mound. 
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ORB 

0. (Mil.) A body of soldiors drawn up in a circle, vm 
for doxenoe, eiq>. infantry ter repel oavali^r. 

Sm. Globe ; ball ; aphere. Bee Glob*. 

Oil) (Brb)y V. t. [imp. Ss p. p, Osaao (6rbd) ; p. pr. A 
vb. n. Oaauio.] 1. To form into an orb or oirole. iPoeticl 

Milton. Lowell. 

2. To encircle ; to surround ; to inoloee. [Poetic'] 

The wheel# were orbed with gold. Addi^m, 

Ollir V. i. To become round like an orb, [Poetic] 

And orb into the perfect itar. Tennyion. 

Orlmte (6ra)4t), a. [L. orbatuSt p. p. of orbare to 
bereave, fr. orbus bereaved of parents or children. See 
OarRAN.l Bereaved; fatherless; cliildloss. [06^.] 

Or-ba^on (dr-bS'shtln), n. [L. orbatic.] The state 
of being orbate, or deprive of parents or children ; pri- 
vation, in general ; bereavement. [ 06 r.] Bp. Kail. 

Orbed (Brbd), a. Having the form of an orb ; round. 

Th« otbid eyelid* arc let down. Trench. 

Or'blo (Br'blk), \ a. [L. orbicue, or orbitus^ fr. or- 

OnHo-al (-bl-kizl), i bU ' ' 


orb.] Spherical ; orbicular ; 

Bacon. 
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orblikfi ; circular. 

0l/bl-0l6 (Or'bT-k^l), n. [L. orbiculus^ dim. of orbis 
orb.] A small orb, or sphere. O. Fletcher. 

II Or-blo'u-la (6r-bTk'tt-14), n. [NL. See Oubiole.] 
{Zool. ) Same as Disoina. 

.Or-blo'ii-Iar(-l8r), a. [L. orbicularis, fr. orbiculus, 
dim. of orbis orb: of. F. orbiculaire.] Resembling or 
having the form of an orb ; spherical ; circular ; orbicu- 
latc. ~ OrbicKU'lar-ly, adv. — Or-blo'u-lar-noM, n. 

Orbicular at tho disk ot a planet. Be Quinccy. 

Or-blo'U-late (-Iftt), n. That whloli is orbioulato ; es- 
pecially, a solid the vertical section of which Is oval, 
and tho horizontal section circular. 

Or-bic'n-late (Or-btk^C-l&t), l a. [L. orhiculatua. See 

Or-bic'ii-la''ted (-IS^tSd), f Onmeu- 
LAB.] Made, or being, in the form ot an 
orb ; having a circular, or nearly circulari 
or a spheroidal, outline. 

Orbicolats leaf (Bot.), a leaf whose out- 
line is nearly circular. 

Or-blo^n-la'tloil (-IS'shlin), n. The 
state or quality of being orbiotihite ; or- 
bicularnesH. Dr. U. More. 

Or^lt (Oj/blt), n. [L. orbita a track 
or rut made by a wheel, course, circuit, 
fr. orbis a circle : of. F. orbite. See 2d Obb.] 1. (.<45- 
tron.) The path described by a heavenly body in its pe- 
riodical revolution around another body ; os, the orbit of 
Jupiter, of the earth, of tho moon. 

2. An orb or ball. [Bare Improper] 

KoU tlie lucid orbit of an eye. Young. 

3. {Anal.) The cavity or socket of the skull in which 
the eye and its appendages are situated. 

4. (Zo'6l.) The skin wiiich surrounds the eye of a bird. 

Or^bit-al (-«!), a. Of or pertaining to an orbit. 

“ Orbital revolution.” J. D. Forbes. 

Orbital index (Anat.), In the skull, the ratio of the ver- 
tical height to the transverse width of tho orbit, whicli is 
t^eu 08 the standard, equal to 100. 

Or^blt-ar (-Sr), a. [Of. F. orbitaire.] Orbital. [R.] 

Dunglison. 

Ornillt-a-ITr (-4-ry)> Situated around the orbit ; as, 
the orbitary feathers of a bird. 

II 0r^bi-tdl9 (dr^bT-tS'le), n. pi. [NL., fr. L. orbis an 
orb -j- tela a web.] {Zool.) A dlvUiou of spiders, in- 
cluding those that make geometrical webs, as the garden 
spider, or Kpelra. 

II Or'bl-tO-ll'te» (Sr'bT-tft-li'tez), n. [NL, See Obbit, 
and -UT1E.1 (Zobl.) A genus 
of living Foraminifora, form- 
ing broad, thin, circular disks, 
containing numerous small 
chambers. 

Or'bl-to-na'aal(-nS'zai), a. 

[Orbit -f- nasal.] (Anat.) Of 
or pertaining to the orbit and 

the nose ; as, the orbitonasal^ 

or ophthalmic, nerve, OrbltolitM, with part of the 

nwKi ( ofzr •urfsce cut away to show 

OrW-tOriPll^nolfl (-sfs - .tructure. 

nold),a. sphenoid.] 

(Anat.) Of or pertaining to the sphenoid bone and the 
orbit, or to the orbitosphenoid bone. — n. The orbito- 
sphonoid bone, which is situated in the orbit on either 
Side of tlie presphenoid. It generally forms a part of tho 
sphenoid in tlie adult. 

Or^bl-tO-aphO-acM'al (-srt-noid'al), a. (Anat.) Of or 
pertaining to the orbitosphenoid bone ; orbitosphenoid. 

Or-biru-a-XT (dr-blt'd-t-ry ; 135), a. Orbital. [R.] 

Or^-tOde (ot^T-tud), ) n. [L. orbUudo, orhitas, fr. 



orbus : ot 

Orbatb.]" brbatioV.' [Oft.v.] 

II P^b^U^lia (6r/bft-Ii'nA), n. 


OrOil-ty ^r'bt-ty), 

' " Orbation. 

I'na (6r/b< 

orb.] (Zvol.) A genus of minute living 


F. orbits. See 
Bp. Half. 
[NL., dim. of L. (^bis 


Foraminifora having a globular shell. 

Orblr (drl/y), a. CFrom2dOEB.] Orb- 
like ; having the course of an orb ; revolv- 
ing. [Oh#.] “ Orby hours.” Chapman. 

Ore (Brk), n. [L. orca: cf. F. or^uc.] 

(Zo‘61.) The grampus. [Written also ork lerm). 
and oroh.] Milton. 

Or-Ok'dl-an (6r-ka'dT-an), a. [L. Oreades tlie Orkney 
Islands.] Of or pertaining to the Orkney Islands. 

Ol^oa^ (8r'85-Tn), n. (Cheni.) A reddisii brown 
amorphous dyestuff, C7H7NO<„ obtained from orcin, and 
forming the essential coloring matter of cudbear and 
archil. It is closely related to litmus. 

Or'chkl (dr'kal), n. Bee ABraiL. 

Or'oha-net (dr'k&-u8t), n. [F. orcanhte.] (Sot.) Same 
as Aixabbt, 2. Ainsworth. 

Or^ohard (dr'chSrd), n. [AS. ortgeard. wyrtgeard. 
lit,, wortyard, i. e., a yard for herbs ; wj^t herb -f geard 
yai4. See Wobt, Yabd inclosure.] 1. A garden. [Oft#,] 
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2. An iuclosure coutaiiiiiig fruit trees ; also, tlie fruit ! 
trees, collectively ; — used especially of apples, {machos, 
pears, cliorriea, plums, or the like, less frecjueutly of nut- 
bearing trees and of sugar maple trees. 

Oroh^ gMs iBgt.), a tall coarse grass {Dactylis gtome- 
rata), introduced into the United States from Europe. It 
grows usually in shady places, and is of value for forage 
and hay. -- Orchard hmus (Sort.), a glased structure in 
which fruit trees are reared 
in pots. — Orchard oriole (Zo- 
o/.), a b^ht-colored American 
oriole {Icterus spurius), wliioh 
frequents orchards. It is 
smaller and darker than the 
Baltimore oriole. 

Or'ohard-lng (dr'chSrd- 
Tng), n. 1. The cultivation of 
orchards. 

2. Orchards, in general. 

Ox^obard-lgt, n. One who 
cultivates an orchard. 

Or'OllOl (dr'kSl), n. Archil. 

Oreh.niOriol.,M>dK..t. 

s5g'rA-fy), n. [Ur. 5pxri<rio 

dance -f .^aphy.] A treatise upon dancing. [.R.] 

Or'ohes-ter (§r'kS»-t3r), n. See Orchbbtua. 

Or-OhOS'tUUI (Or-kBs'chaii ; 100), n. [From Gr. opvTj- 
cmjc a dancer. Bee Orchestra.] (Zobl.) Any species 
of am{ihipod crustacean of the genua Orchestia, or fam- 
ily Orchestidm. See Beach Jiea, under Beach. 

Or'ohBB-tra (Or'kBs-trA; 277), n. [L. orchestra, Gr. 
op;(ij_<rn)a, orig., tho place for the chorus of dancers, from 
opxeiaoai to dance : cf, F. orchesire.] 1. The space in a 
theater between tho stage and the audience ; — origi- 
nally appropriated by the Greeks to tlie chorus and its 
evolutions, afterward by the Homans to persons of dis- 
tiiictioii, and by the moderns to a band of instrumental 
musicians. 

2. The place in an^ public liall appropriated to a baud 
of instrumental musicians. 

3. (Mus.) (a) Loosely : A band of instrumental musi- 
cians] ■ - - 

of pu 

tlie porforraanco of symphonies, overtures, etc., as well 
as for the accompaniment of operas, oratorios, cantatas, 
inasBes, and tho like, or of vocal and instrumental solos, 
(c) A band composed, for tho largest part, of players of 
tlie various viol instruments, many of each kind, together 
with a {iroper complement of wind instruments of wood 
and brass; — as distinguished from a military or street 
band of players on wind iustniments, and from an as- 
semblage of solo players for the rendering of concerted 
pieces, such as se{)tets, octets, and the like. 

4. (Mas.) The instruments emidoyed by a full band, 
collectively ; as, an orchestra of forty stringed instru- 
ments, with proper complement of wind instruments. 

Or'ohes-txid (OrHcSs-tral or Br-k8s'- ; 277), a. Of or 
pertaining to an orchestra ; suitable for, or performed 
lu or by, an orchestra. 

Or^ChBI-tra^Uon (dr^kBs-tra'sUtin), n. (Mus.) The 
arrangement of music for an orchestra ; orchestra) treat- 
ment of a composition ; — called also instrumentation. 

Or'chei-tre (Or'kfis-tSr), n. [F.] See Orchestra. 

Or-ohes'trio (Or-kSs'trlk), a. Orchestral. 

Or^ohUl (OrHcid), n. [See Orchis.] (Bot.) Any plant 
of the order Orchidacem. See Orchidaceous. 

Or^ohl-da^oeons (Or^kt-da'sh&sl, a. (Bot. ) Pertaining 
to, or resembling, a natural order (Orohidacese) of endog- 
enous plants of which the genus Orchis is tlie tyjie. They 
are mostly perennial herbs having the stamens and pistils 
united in a single column, and normally three petals and 
tluree sepals, aU adherent to the ovary. Tlio flowers are 
curiously shaped, often resembling insects, the exJd or 
lower petal (called the lip) being unlike the others, and 
sometimes of a strange and unexpected appearance. 
About one himdred sfiecies occur in the United States, 
but several thousand in the tropics. 

513'^ Over three hundred genera are recognized. 
Among the best known are itrcMs, Habenaria. Vanilla, 
Arethusa, Cyprijicdiurn, JSjnranthes, Cattlcyu, Uncidium, 
and Od onto gloss um. 

Or-Chid'e-an (Or-kTd'i-an), a. (Bot.) Orclildaceous. 

Or-ohid^e-OllS (-hs), a. (Bot.) Same as Obchidaobous. 

Or^ohld-oPo-glbt (di'^kId-5Fo-jIst), n. One versed in 


8 performing in a theater, concert hall, or other place 
fublio amusement, (b) Strictly : A band suitable for 


Or-ohid^e-ons (-hs), 

Orohf 

orchidology. 

Or^ohid-oPo-gy (-jj^), n. [Gr. 6pxw the orchis -f- 
•logy.] The branch of botany which treats of orchids. 

Or^ohll (Or^Tl), n. See Archil. 

Or-oUl'IJI (&r-kll']4 w5d/). (.RoA) The lichen 

from wiiich archil is obtained. St^e Archil. 

Or'ollla (dr^kTs), n. ; pi. Orchises (-Cz). [L., fi. Gr. 
opxK a testicle, the orchis; 

— so called from its tubers.] 

1. (Bot.) A genus ot endoge- 
nous plants growing in the 
North Temperate zone, and 
consisting of about eighty s[>e- 
cloB. They are perennial herbs 
growing from a tuber (beside 
which U usually found tlie last 
year's tuber also), and are 
valued for their showy flowers. 

See Orohidacxocs. 

2. (Bof.) Any plant of the 

same family with tlie orchis ; 
an Orchid. Orchis ((J. macvfnta), much 

■ - reduced. 

The common names, 

su^ as bee orchis, fly orchis, butterfly orchis, etc., allude 
to the peculiar form of the flower. 

II Or-Obl'tlfl (Sr-kPtls). n. [NL., fr. Gr. opxiv a testi- 
cle -)- -itis.] (Med.) Inflammation of the testicles. 

Or-dhot'o-my (Br-kCt'd-my), n. [Gr. Spvir o testicle 
“f- W/awiv to cut.] (Surg.) The o];>eration of cutting out 
or removing a testicle by the knife ; castration. 
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Or'cln (fir'HTii), n. [Etymology uncertain : cf. F. 
crcmr.l (Chem.) A colorless crystaUino substance, 
C,,Uj,.CH 3.(OH)^ which is obtained from certain lichens 
(Rifccella, Lecanora, etc.), also from extract of aloes, and 
artificially from certain derivatives of toluene. It changes 
readily into orcein. 

Ord (Ord), n. [AS. ord point.] An edge or point; 
also, a beginning. [06#. or Prov. Fng.] Chaucer. 

Md end, the beginning and end, Cf. Odds and ends, 
under Odds. ( Obs. or Prov. Eng.] Chaucer. Hatliu eU. 

Or-daln' (Or-danO, r. t. [imp. & p. p. Ordaimed 
M 5ud') ; p. pr. & vb. u. Ordainino.] [OK. ordeinen, 
OF. ordener, F. ordonner, fr. L. vrainare, from ordo, 
ordinis, order. Bee Order, and cf. Ordikamcb.] 1. To 
set in order ; to arrant accordhig to rule ; to regulate ; 
to set ; to establish. ** Battle well on/uincd.” Spenser. 

The stake that shall bo orilaineti on either side. CAaucer. 

2. To regulate, or establish, by appointment, decree, 
or law ; to constitute ; to decree ; to appoint ; to institute. 
Jeroboam ordained a least in tlie eiglith month. 1 Kings zii. Sll. 
And doth the power that man adores ordain 
Their doom ? Byron. 

S. To set a{)art for an office ; to appoint. 

Deiii;; ordained liis special governor. Shak. 

4. (Feel.) To invest with ministeriul or sacerdotal 
functions ; to introduce into tlio office of the Christian 
ministry, by the laying on of liands, or other forms ; to 
set apart by tho ceremony of ordination. 

Melctiu* was ordained by Ariun blKhopa. lip. StiUiugHeet. 

Or-dflln^a-blO (-&-b’l), a. Capable of being ordained ; 
worthy to be ordained or appointed. Bp. Hull. 

0r-daiB^6r (-Sr), n. One who ordains. 

Or-flalll^Bllt (-ment), n. Ordination. [R.] Burke. 

Or^dfll (Dr'dal), n. Ordeal. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Or-daH-UB (8r-da'll-/7ii), a. [LL. ordalium.] Of or 
pertaining to trial by ordeal. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 

pr'de-Al (6r'dS-ol), M. [AS. ordal, ordSl, a judgment ; 
akin to D. oordeel, Q. urteil, urtheil ; orig., wluvt is dealt 
out, the prefix or- being akin to d- compounded with 
verbs, G. cr-, ur-, Goth, us-, orig. meaning, out. See 
Deal, v. & n., and cf. Arise, Ort!] 1. An ancient form 
of test to determine guilt or huioconce, by ^{leallng to 
a Bujicrnatural deeision, — once common in Europe, and 
still practiced in tlio East and by savage tribes. 

53^ In England ordeal by fire and ordeal by water 
were used, the former confined to persons of rank, the 
latter to tlie common people. The ordeal by fire was 
performed, either by handling red-hot iron, or by walk- 
ing barefoot and blindfold over red-hot plowshares, laid 


plunging tho bare arm to the elbow in boiling water, 
e8ci)])o from injury being taken as proof of ixmocence, or 
by casting tlie accused person, bound hand and foot, into 
a river or pond, when if ho floated it was an evidence of 
guilt, but if he sunk he was acquitted. It is probable 
that the proverbial phrase, to go through fire and water, 
denoting severe trial or danger, is derived from the or- 
deal. Bee Wager of battle, under "WAaBR. 

2. Any severe trial, or test ; a painful experience. 
Ordsal bean. (Hot.) See Calabar 6can, under Calabar. 
— Ordeal root (Hot.) tlio root of a species of Strychnos 
growing in West Africa, used, like the ordeal bean, lu 
trials for witchcraft.— Ordeal tree {Hot.), a poiaonous tree 
of Madagascar (Tanghinia, or Cerbet'a, venenata). Per- 
sous suspected of crime are forced to eat the seeds of the 
pluinlike fruit, and criminals are put to death by being 
pricked with a lance dipped in the juice of the seeds. 
Or'flo-Bl, a. Of or pertaining to trial by ordeal. 
Or'flBT (fir'dSr), n. [OE. ordre, F. ordre, fr. L. ordo, 
ordinis. Cf. Oedaut, Ordinal.] 1. Regular arrange- 
ment ; any methodical or established sucoession or har- 
monious relation ; method ; system ; as : (a) Of material 
tilings, liko the books in a library, (b) Of intellectual 
notions or ideas, like tlio topics of a discourse, (c) Of 
periods of time or occurrences, and the like. 

Tho Hide chambers wore . . . thirty In order. Etek. xli. 6. 
Bright-harnessed angels sit in order serviceable. JfilUm. 
Good order is tho foundation of all good things. Burke. 
2. Right arrangement ; a normal, correct, or fit condi- 
tion; as, the house Is in order; the machinery is out 
of order. Locke. 

8. The customary mode of procedure ; established sys- 
tem, as iu tho conduct of deWes or the transaction of 
business ; usage ; custom ; fasliion. Daniel. 

And, pregnant with his grander thought, 

Brought the old order into doubt. Emerson. 

4. Conformity with law or deconun; freedom from 
disturbance ; general tranquillity ; {lublic nuiet ; as, to 
preserve order in a community or an assembly. 

6. That which prescribes a method of procedure ; a 
rule or regulation made by competent authority ; as, the 
rules and orders ot the senate. 

The church hath authority to establish that for an order at 
one time which at anotlicr time it may abolish. JUmker. 

6. A command ; a mandate ; a preccqit ; a direction. 
ITpon this new fright, an order was made by both houses for 

disarming all tho papists in England. Clarendon. 

7. Hence : A commission to purchase, sell, or supply 
goods ; a direction. In writing, to pay money, to funilsn 
supplies, to admit to a building, a place of entertainment, 

r the like ; as, orders for blankets are large. 

In those days were pit ordrrj — beshrew tho uncomfortoblo 
isnager who abolished them. jMmb. 

8. A number of things or persons arranged in a fixed 
or suitable place, or relative position ; a rank ; a row ; a 
grade ; esp^ially, a rank or class in society ; a group or 
division of men in the same social or other position ; also, 
a distinct character, kind, or sort ; as, the higher or lower 
orders ot society ; talent of a high order. 

They are in equal order to their several ends. Jer. Taylor. 

Various ortlers various eniign* bear. OranvtUe, 
Which, to his order of mind, must have seemed little ehort ot 
crime. Jlawthorm. 
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0. A body of per«onH having some common honorary 
diltinctiou or nife of obligation ; oftp., a Iwdy of religioiui 
persons or uggrogato of convents living under a common 
rule ; as, the Order of tlie Bath ; the Franciscan order. 
Find a burofwt brother out, 

One of our order, to SMOCiate lue. Sftak. 

The venerable order of the Knighti Templars. Sir TF. Scott. 

10. An ecclesiastical grade or rank, as of deacon, priest, 
or bishop ; the office of the Christian ministry ; — often 
used in the plural ; as, to take orders^ or to take holy 
orders^ that is, to enter some grade of the ministry. 

11. (Arch.) The disposition of a column and its com- 
ponent parts, and of the entablature restiug upon it, iu 
classical architooture ; hence (as the column and entab- 
lature are the characteristic features of classical archi- 
tecture) a style or inauner of architectural designing. 

Jta?*’ The Greeks used three different orders, easy to 
distinguish, /on/r, and Corinthian. The Romans 

oddeiT the Tuscan, and changed the Boric so that it Is 
hardly recognizable, and also used a modiiled Corinthian 
called Comiumte. The Renaissance writers on arrliitec- 
turo recognized five orders as ortliodox or rlo-vsicat, - 
2)oric (the Roman sort), Ionic, Tu.mm, Corinthian, and 
Composite, fciee IlJnst. of Capitai.. 

12. {Nat. Hist.) An assemblage of genera having cer- 
tain important characters in common ; as, the Carnivora 
and Insectivora are orders of Mammalia. 

Tlie Linnman artificial order.'! of plants rested 
maimy on Identity in the number of pistils, or ngroonient 
in Botne one character. Natural orders are groups of 
genera agreeing in tlie fundamental plan of their flowers 
and fruit. A natural order is usually (in botany) equiv- 
alent to a family, and may include several tribes. 

13. {Rhct.) Tho jilnciug of words and members In a 
sentence iu such a manner as to contribute to force and 
beauty or clearness of expression. 

14. {Math.) Rank ; degree ; thus, the order of a curve 
or surface is the same os tlie degree of its equation. 

Artlflolal order or tytUm. Bee Artificial classification, 
under AaTiriciAL, and Note to def. 12 above.— Close order 
(Mil.), the arrangement of the ranks with a distance of 
about half a paiie between them ; with a distance of 
about three yards tho ranks are in open order. — The four 
Orders, The Orders four, tho four orders of mendicant fri- 
ars. See Friar. C7m»cer.— General orders (lf»7.), orders 
issued which concern the whole command, or the troops 

S enorally, hi distinction from special orders. — Uoly or- 
ers. (a) (Reel.) The different grades of the Christian 
ministry ; ordln.ation to the ministry. See def. 10 above. 
(6) (R. 0. Ch.) A sacrament lor tho purpose of conferring 
a special grace on those ordained. In order to, for the 
purpose of ; to the end ; as means to. 

The boKt knowledge is that which is of greatoit use in order 
to our eternal buppineKM. Tiilotmn. 

— Minor orders (R. C. Ch.), orders beneath the dioconato 
in sacramental dignity, as acolyte, exorcist, reader, door- 
kooper. — Money order. Bee under Monky. — Natural order. 
(Bot.) See def. 12, Note. — Order book, (a) A mercliant’s 
book In wliicli orders arc entered, (b) (Mil.) A book kept 
at headquarters, in wliieh all orders are recorded for the 
information of omcers and men. (c) A book in the House 
of Commons in which proposed orders must be entered. 
iAtiir.J — Order In Council, a royal order Issued with and 
by the advice of tlie Privy Council, {(treat Rritam\~ 
Order of battle (Mil,), tho particular dieposition given to 
tho troops of an army on tlie Held of battle. — Order of 
the day, in legislative bodies, tbe Special bnsinoss appoint- 
ed for a spdeifled day. — Order of a differential equation 
(Math.), the greatest index of differentiation in the equa- 
tion. — Sailing orders (Naul.), the flu al instructions given 
to the commander of a sliip of war before a orui w.— Sealed , 
orders, orders sealed, and not to be opened until a certain 
time, or arrival at a certain place, as after a ship Is at sea. 

— Standing order, (a) A continuing repiiation for the oon- ' 
duct of parliamentary business, (b) (Mil.) An order imt 
subject to cb.ange byan officer temporarily in coniTnand. 

— To aive order, to give command or directions. Shak. — ] 

To take order for, to take charge of ; to make arrange- | 
ments conceruing. , 

Whiles I take order for mine own affairB. Shnk. 

Syn. — Arrangement ; management. See Direction, j 
O r'der (ffrMer), 1 '. 1 . [imp. p. p. Ordered (-dSrd) ; 
p, pr. & vb. n. Orderinq.] [From Order, n.] 1. To i 
put in order ; to reduce to a methodical arrangement ; 1 
to arrange In a scries, or with reference to an end, ‘ 
Honce, to regulate ; to dispose ; to direct ; to rule. 

T«) him that ordereth Iuh cunvernation aright. I’a. 1. 2.1. 
WarriorB old with on/cred sptiur and shield. Milton. ' 

2. To give an order to ; to command ; as, to order 
troops to advance. I 

3. To give an order for ; to secure by an order ; as, to ' 
order a carriage ; to order grocories. 

4. (Bed.) To admit to holy orders ; to ordain ; to re- 
ceive into the ranks of the ministry. ^ 

These ordered folk be especially titled to flod. Chaucer. 
Persons presented to bo ordered descons. J>k, of' Com. Prat/er. , 
Order arms (Mil.), the command at which A 
a grim is brought from “ shoulder ” to a posi- nf\ i 

tion with its but resting on the ground ; also, , 

the position taken at such command. \ 

(h/der, V. i. To give orders; to issue ] 

commands. » Ma 

Or'dor-a-ble (-A-b’l), a. Capable of be- fin S W , 
Jng ordered ; tractable, [i?.] 

Being very orderahJe In all his sickness. Fuller. F ^ i 

Or'dor-er (-?r), n. 1. One v/ho puts iu L ||7’*W ' 

order, arranges, methodizes, or regulates. a J fr < 

2. One who gives orders. II r I < 

Or'd«r-lng,n. Disposition ; distribution ; Mw < 

management. South, j pJ'y I 

Or'dor-ldSI, a. Being without order or ■ j7] 1 . 

regularity ; disorderly ; out of rule. II r l-'l ^ 

Or^der-U-ness (-lT-n8s), n. The state or lHyisir 

to o.,o,; . 

In order ; regular ; as, an orderly course or plan. Milton. 

2. Observant of order, authority, or rule ; hence, obe- < 


dient; quiet; ^aceable; not unruly; as, orderly oliil- 
dreu ; an orderly comiuuuity. 

3. Performed in good or eatabllahed order ; well-regu- 
lated. An orderly , . . march.” Clarendon. 

4. Being on duty ; keeping order ; conveying ortlers. 

“ Aids-de-camp and orderly men.” Sir W. Scott. 

Orderly book (Mil.), a book for every company, in which 
the general and regimental orders are rdCor<W. — Or- 
derly officer, the officer of the day, or that omcar of a 
eor])s or regiment whose turn it is to supervise for the 
day the arraugemeuts for food, cleanliness, et^. Fairotv. 
— Orderly room, (a) The court of the oommaudmg officer, 
where charges against the men of the regiment are tried. 
(b) The office ot the commanding officer, usually in the 
barracks, whence orders emanate. Farrow. — Ox<i*tly 
sergeant, the first sergeant of a company. 

Or^dor-ly (ffr'dSr-iy), adv. According to due order; 
regularly; methodically; duly. 

You arc too bhint » go to it orderly. Shak. 

Or'der-ly, n. ; pi. OROEaiLiKs (-llz). l. (Mil.) A non- 
commissioued officer or soldier who attends a suxierior 
officer to carry his orders, or to render other service. 

Orderhea were aptnunted to watch tlu) palace. Macaulay. 
2. A street sweeper. [Kng.'\ Mayhew. 

Or^dl-na-bll'l-ty (Sr/df-iiA-bfinr-ty), n. Capability of 
l>eing ordained or appointed. [Obs.J Bp. Bull. 

Or^dl-na-ble (dr'dl-nd-b’l), a. [See Ordinate, Or- 
dain.] Capable of being ordained or appointed. [Ohs.) 

Or^dl-nai (-nol), a. [L. ordinaUs, fr. ordo, ordinis, 
order. Bee Order.] 1. Indicating order or succession ; 
as, tho ordinal numbers, first, second, third, etc. 

2. Of or pertaining to on order. 

Or'di-nal, n. 1. A word or number denoting order or 
succession. 

2. (Ch. of Eng.) The book of forms for making, or- 
daining, and consecrating bishops, priests, and deacons. 

3. (A*. C. Ch.) A book containing the rubrics of the 
Mass. [Written also ordinale.'] 

[ Or^dl'llAl-lfllll (-Tz’m), n. Tlie state or quality of be- 
ing ordinal. [A.] Latham. 

Or^dl-nanoff (Cr'dT-nans), n. [OE. ordenauce, OF. or- 
denonce, F. ordonnance. See Ordain, and cf. Ordnance, 
Ordonnancr.] 1. Orderly arrangement; preparation; 
provision. [065.] Spen-ter. 

Tliey bad made tboir o»vfi/ionc« 

Of victual, aiul of oilier purveyance. Chaucer. 

2. A rule established by authority ; a pi^rraancnt rule 
of action ; a statute, law, regulation, rescript, or accepted 
usage ; an edict or decree ; esp., a local law enacted by a 
municipal government ; ns, a municipal ordinance. 

Tbmi wilt die by God’s just ordinance. Shak. 

By cuetuin oiid the ordinance of times. Shak. 

Walking in all the commundinonts and ordinances of tbe I.ord 
bbiuielcHi*. Luke i. 0. 

Cjir' Acts of Parliament are sometimes cabled ordi- 
nances/ also, certain colonial laws and certaui nets of 
Congress under tho Confederation ; os, tho ordinance of 
1787 for the government of tho. territory of the UnitiMl 
Btates northwest of tho Ohio River ; the colonial onti- 
nance of 1«41, or lf»17. This word is often used in B(rrip- 
ture ill tlio sense of a law or statute of sovereign power. 
E.t. XV. 2.'). Sum. X. 8. Ezra iii. 10. Its most frequent 
application now in the United States is to laws and regu- 
lations of municipal corporations. Wharton (Law Diet.). 

3. (Keel.) An established rite or ceremony. 

4. Rank ; order ; station. [065.] Shak, 

6. [See Ordnance.] Ordnance ; cannon. [065.] Shak. 
Or^dl-nand^ (-nUnd/), n. [L. ordinandns, gerundive 

of ordinarc. Sf»o Ordain.] One about to be ordained. 

Or^dl-nant (-nant), a. [L. ordinans, p. pr, of ordinnre. 
See Ordain.] Ordaining ; decreeing. [065.] Shak. 
Or'dl-nani, n. One who ordains. F. O. Lee. 

Or'dl-na-rl-ly (-nfi-rl-iy), adv. According to estab- 
lisluid rules or settled method ; os a rule ; commonly ; 
usually ; in most cases ; ns, a winter more tliau ordina- 
rily severe. 

'I'boBp wlio ordinarily pride themBclves not a little upon their 
penptralion. /. Taylor. 

Or'dl-na-ry (-nt-ry), a. [L. ordinarius, fr. ordo, ordi- 
nis, order: cf. F. ordinaire. See Order.] 1. Accord- 
ing to established order ; methodical ; settled ; regular. 

” The ordinary forms of law.” Addison. 

2. Common ; customary ; usual. Shak. 

Method is not less requisite in ordinarj/ conversation than in 

writing. Addison. 

3. Of common rank, quality, or ability ; not distin- 
guished by superior excellence or beauty ; hence, not 
distinguished in any way ; comnionplaeo ; inferior ; of 

I, men of ordinary judgment ; an ordinary 


4. Anything which is in ordinary or common UM. 

Water buckets, wagon*, cart wheels, plow socks, and other 
ordinaries. Sir W. Scott. 

6. A dining room or eating house where ft meal is pre- 
pared for all comers, at a fixed price for the mesl, in dis- 
tinction from one where each didi is separately charged ; 


little merit; . 
book. 


An ordinary Isd would Imvc acquired little or no useful 
kimwb'dge In such n way. Macaulay. 

Ordinary saamon (Nant.), one not expert or fully skilled, 
and hence ranking below an able seaman. 

Syn. — Normal; common; usual; customary. See 
Normal. — Ordinary, Common. A thing is common in 
whicli many persons share or partake ; as, a common prac- 
tice. A thing is ordinarj/ when it is apt to come round 
bi the regular common order or succession of events. 

Or'dl-na-ry, U. ; pi. Ordinaries (-rtz). 1. (Lam) (a) 
(Roman Jmu') An office who has original jurisdiction in 
liis own right, and not by deputation, (h) (Eng. Low) 
One who has immediate iurisdiotion in matters ecclesias- 
tical ; an ecclesiastical judge ; also, a deputy of the bisliop, 
or a ole.rgyman apiHiinted to perform divine service for 
condemned criminals and assist in preparing them for 
death, (e) (Am. Law) A judicial officer, having generally 
the powers of a Judge of probate or a surrogate. 

2. The mass ; the common run. [Obs.] 

I see ini more in you than iu the ordinary 
Of nature’s sulcwork. Shak. 

3. That which is so common, or continued, as to be 
considered a settled establishment or institution. [A.] 

Spain had no other wars save thoie which were grown into an 
ordinary. Jiavmi. 


pared for all comers, at a fixed price for the meii^ in dis- 
tinction from one where each dish is separately charged ; 
a table d’hdte ; hence, also, tbe meal furnished at such a 
dining room. Shak. 

All the odd word* they have picked up in a coffeehouse, or a 
gaming ordinary, arc produced os flowers of style. Sw 0 . 

He exacted a Mbute forlioenses to hawkers and peddlers and 
to ordinaries. Bancrqft. 

6. (Her.) A charge or bearing of simple form, one of 
nine or ten which are in constant use. The bend, chev- 
ron, chief, cross, fesse, pale, and saltire are uniformly 
admitted as ordinaries. Borne authorities include bar, 
bend sinister, pile, aud others. See Subordinart. 

In ordinary, (a) lu actual and constant service ; statedly 
attending aud serving ; as, a physician or cliaploin in or- 
dinary. An ambassMor tn ordinary in one constantly 
resident at a foreign court. (6) (Naut.) Out of commis- 
sion and laid up ; — said of a naval vessel. — Ordinary of 
the Mas8(/f. C. CA.), that part of the Moss W'hichlsthe 
same every day ; — called also the cation of the Mass. 

Ol/di-na-ry-llllp (ffr'dl-nft-ry-shlp), n. The state of 
being an ordinary. [A.] Fuller. 

Or^dl-nate (6rMT-nttb a. [L. ordinatus, p. p. of or- 
dinare. See Ordain.] Well-ordered ; orderly ; regular; 
methodical. ‘‘ A life blissful and ordmafe.” Chaucer. 

Ordinate figure (Math.), a figure whose sides and angles 
are equal ; a regular figure. 

Or^dl-nate, n. (a com.) The distance of any point in 
a curve or a straiglii line, measured on a line c^led the 
axis of ordinates or on a lino parallel to it, from another 
line colled the axis of abscissas, on which tho correspond- 
ing abscissa of the point is measured. 

The ordinate and abscis'-a, taken together, are 
called co'ordinutcs, and define the position ot tho point 
with reference to the two axes named, the intersection 
of which is called tho onyin of cobrdmatcs. See Co- 
ordinate. 

Ol/lU-nate (-nSt), v. t. To aiipoint ; to regulate ; to 
harmonize. Bp. Hall. 

Or'dl-nate-ly (-ntt-iy), adv. in an ordinate manner ; 
orderly. Chaucer. Skelton. 

Or^di-na'tion (-na'shfin), n. [L. ordinatio : cf. F. or- 
dination,'] 1. The act of ordaining, appointing, or set- 
ting apart ; the state of being ordained, appointed, etc. 

The holy and wise ordinalion of God. Jer. Taylor. 

Virtue and vice liavo u natural ordination to the happiness 
and minory of life respectively. Sorria, 

2. (Eccl.) The act of setting apart to an office in the 
Christian ministry ; the conferring of holy orders. 

3. Disposition; arrangement; order. [A.] 

Angle of ordination (O’eom.), the angle between Uie axes 
of coordinates. 

Or'dl-na-tlve (-nfi-tlv), a. [L. ordinativt/s.'] Tend- 
ing to ordain ; directing ; givim? order. [A.] Qauden. 

OrMi-na^tor (-na'ler), n. [L.] One who ordains or 
establishes; a director. [A.] T. Adams. 

Ordinance (Ord'nans), n. [Prom OE. ordenance, re- 
ferring orig. to the bore or size of the cannon. See Or- 
dinance.] Heavy weapons of warfare ; cannon, or great 
guns, mortars, and howitzers ; artillery ; sometimes, a 
general term for all weapons and appliances used in war. 

All the battlements tlielr ordnnnrc fire. Shak. 

Tlien yon mny heor afar off the awful roar of his (Bufus 
Choote’sj rifled ordnance. E. Jicerett, 

Ordnance snrvsy, the official survey of Great Britain 
and Ireland, conaucted by the ordnance department. 

Or'don-nanoe (drfdbn-nnns), n. [F. See Ordinance.] 
(Fine Arts) The disposition of the parts of any compo- 
sition with regard to one another and the whole. 

Their dramatic ordonnance of the parts. Coleridge. 

Or^don-nant (-nant), a. [F., p. pr. of ordonner. See 
Ohdinant.J Of or pertaining to ordonnance. Hryden. 

Or-doMrl-an (ffr-dS'vT-an), a. &n. (Oeol) Ordovician. 

Or^do-vl^cllin (br'dfc-vTsh'an), a. [From L. Ordovices, 
a Celtic people in Wales.] (Geol.) Of or pertaining to a 
division of tbe Silurian formation, correspondinff in gen- 
eral t.o tho Lower Silurian of most authors, excluBive of 
tho Cambrian, —w. The Ordovician formation. 

Or^dnre (Gr'dff r ; 135), n. [F. ordure, OF. ord filthy, 
foul, fr. L. horridus horrid. See Horrid.] 1. Dung ; 
excrement; fwces. Shak. 

2. Defect; imperfection; fault. [065.] Holland. 

Or'dnr-Olia (Or'dflr-fia), a. Of or pertaining to or- 
dure ; filtliy. Drayton. 

Or© (5r), n. [AS. ^r.] Honor ; grace ; favor ; mercy ; 
clemency ; happy augury. [065.] Chaucer. 

Ore, n. [AS. bra; cf. ar brass, bronze, akin to OHG. 
er, Q. ehertt. brazen, Icel. eir brass, Goth, ais, L. aes, 
Skr. ayas iron. V2i0. Cf. Ora, Era.] 1. The native 
form of a metal, whether free and uncomblned, as gold, 
copper, etc., or combined, as iron, lead, etc. Usually 
the ores contain the metals combined with oxygen, sul- 
jihuT, arsenic, etc. (called mineralizers). 

2. (Minina) A native metal or its compound with the 
rock In wdiich it occurs, after it has been picked over to 
throw out what is worthless. 

3. Metal ; as, the liquid ore. [A.] Milton. 

Ors hearth, a low furnace In which rich lead ore is re- 
duced ; — also called Scotch hearth, Raymond. 

O're-ad (o're-ad), n. [L. Oreas, -adis, Gr, 'Opeidt, 
-c£fio 9 , fr. 6 po 9 mountain : cf. F. or^ade.] (Class. Myth.) 
One of the nymplis of mountains and grottoes. 

Like a wood nymph light, 

Oread or Dryad, Milton. 

II O-re'a-daa (ft-r8'il-d5z), n. pi. [NL.] (Zodl.) A 
group of butterflies which incluues tho satyrs. Be© Sa- 
tyr, 2. 

0-reo'tlo (ft-rSk'tlk), a. [Or. iptoriNdc, fr. ^e^tc a 
yearning after, from oplyiiv to reach after.] (Philos.) 
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Of or pertaining to the deelree ; henoe, hnpelliAg to grat- 
ification; appetitive. 

Or^ffon grRp'). {Bot.) An ever- 

freeo gpeoiee of barbeny (Berberii Aqvif(^iuvi)^ of Ore- 
gon and California ; alao, it* foundUh, bhie-blaok berriea 

O^ldfi (iVrMd). n. BeeOaoiML 

OOro-O^-fiom (S^rd-^Sn). n. [Or. jpof , -«or» mountain + 
tooth.] {Pale- 
on. ) A genus of extinct herbivo- 
rous mammals, abundant in the 
Tertiary formation of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is more or less 
related to the camel, hog, and 

04»^0llt (-dSnt), a. (P<i- 

/«>n.) Roa^bling, oraUied to, 

the genus Oreodon. much reduced. 

0^re-o>ffraph'to (5'r^-fi- 
grif'Ik), d. Of or pertaining to oreography. 

O^ro-og^ra-phy fSg'r^fyh »»• [or. 6po«, -vov, moun- 
tain -4- -graphyA The science of mountains ; orography, 

O^re-OlVlln (^rJ-Ss'd-lIn), n. \chem.) A vvrhite 
orystaUiue substance which is obtained indirectly from 
the root of an umbelliferous plant (Imperaioria Oreouli- 
num), and yields resorcin on decomposition. 

11 O^re-O-lo^nUL (d'rt-^-sS'tuA), n. pi. [NL., from Gr. 
6pos, -cof, mountain 4* body.] {Zodl.) A genus 

of small oceanic fishes, remarkable for the large conical 
tubercles which cover the under surface. 

Ore'weed'' (Sr^wSd^), n. Same as Oarwsbd. 

Ore'wood^ (5r'wd&d'J, n. Same as Oabwbkd. 

Orl (firfh In. {Zo'dl.) A bright-colored domesti- 

Or'le (fir'fB), ) Gated variety of the id. flee In. 

Orl'gUd^ (drf'gTld'), n. [AS. or/, yr/«, cattle, property 
-f gUa, yield f money, fine.] (O. Bng. Law) Restitution 
for cattle ; a penalty for taking away cattle. Cowell. 

'Or^lray (dr'fra), n. [F. orfrnie. Cf. Osprby, Ossi- 
TRAGK.] (Zoijl.) The osprey. [<96^.] Holland. 

Or^lrayi (dr'frSz), n. [OF. orfrals, F. orfroi ; F. or 
gold -j* /false, /rise, fringe, ruff. See Fkaisb, and cf. 
AuRirHHYOiATB.] See Ohpurey. Bom. o/ R. 

Or'gal (fir'gol), n. {Chem.) See Arool. [Ohs.'] 

Origan (Or'gon), n, [L. organurn, Gr. opyavov ; akin 
to ipyov work, and K. work : cf. F. organe. See Work, 
and cf. Oroue, Oroy.] 1. An instrument or medium 
by which some important action iw performed, or an im- 
portant end accotnplishod ; as, legislatures, courts, ar- 
mies, taxgathorors, etc., are organs of government. 

2. {Biol.) A natural part or stnicture In an animal or 
a plant, capable of performing some special action 
(termed its /unction)^ wliich is eaaeiitiol to the life or 
well-being of the whole ; os, the he, art, lungs, etc., are 
organs of animals; the root, stem, foliage, etc., aro or- 
gans nt plants. 

5::^^ In animals the organs aro generally made up of 
several tissues, one of which usually predomiuatos, and 
determines the principal functions of the organ. Groups 
of organs constitute a system. See System. 

3. A component part performing an essential office in 
the working of any complex machine ; as, the cylinder, 
valves, crank, etc., are organs of the steam engine. 

4 . A medium of commu- 
nication between one i)eraon 
or body and another; as, 
the secretary of state is the 
organ of communication be- 
tween the government and a 
foreign power ; a newspaper 
is the organ of its editor, or 
of a party, sect, etc. 

6. [Cf. AS. organ, fr. L. 
organnm.'] {Mus.) A wind 
instrument containing nu- 
merous pipes of various di- 
mensions and kinds, which 
are filled with wind from a 
bellows, and played upon by 
means of keys similar to 
those of a piano, and some- 
times by foot keys or pedals ; — formerly used in the plu- 
ral, each pipe being considered an organ. 

The deep, majeatic, solemn organs blow. Pope, 
Chaucer uses the form orgon as a plural. 

The merry orgon . , . thst in the church goon [go]. 

Barrel organ. Choir organ, Orsat organ, etc. Bee under 
Barrel, Choir, etc. — Oahinst organ {Mus.), 1 



Church Organ. 


, an organ of 


, lAs . - , _ _ , 

small size, as for a oh^l or for domestic use ; a reed 
organ. ~ Organ bird (Zoo/.), a Tasmanian crow shrike 
( (fymnorhina organicum). It Utters discordant notes like 
those of a hand organ out of tune. — Organ fish (Zoo/.), 
the drumflsh. — Organ gim. (Mil.) Same as ORana {b). — 
Or|M harmonlnai (Mus.), an harmonium of largo capacity 
and power. — Organ of Oortt ( Anof.), a complicated struc- 
ture In the cochlea of the ear, including the auditory hair 
cells, the rods or fibers of Oorti, the membrane of Corti, 
etc. Bee Note under Eae. — Organ pips. See Pipe, n., 1. 
-Organ-pipe ooraL (Zood.) See Tubifora. — Organ point 
(Mus.), a passage in which the tonic or dominant is sus- 
tained continuously by one part, while the other parts 
move. 

Or'f an, v. t. To supply with an organ or organs ; to 
fit with organs ; to organize. [06^.] 

Thou art slemSntod and organed for other apprehensions. 

Jip. Manngng/iam. 

[ Ol^gan-dla I (“d3^)» n. [P. organdl] A kind of trans- 

Ot/gMn-liy I mo'eat light muslin. 

' Or-Katn'io (Or-ganrik), a. |X. organicus, Gr. hpya- 
puuk : cf. P. organique.'} 1. {Biol.) Of or pertaining to 
an organ or its functions, or to objects composed of 
organs ; consisting of organs, or containing them ; as, the 
airganic structure of animals and plants; exhibiting 
ohwrsujters peculiar to living organisms; an, organic 
bo^es, organic life, organic remains. Of. Inoroanic. 

2. Produced by the organa ; as, organic pleasure. [7?.] 


3. tnstmmental ; acting as instruments of nature or 

of art to a certain destinea function or end. [i/.] ; 

Those organic arts which enable nieu to discourse and write j 
perspicuously. Mdton. 

4. Formings whole composed of organs. Hence : Gf or 
pertaining to a system of organs ; inherent in, or result- 
ing from, a certain organizaUon ; as, an organic govern- 
m^t: his love of truth was not inculcated, but organic. 

6. Pertaining to, or denoting, any one of the largo 
aeries of substances which, in nature or origin, are con- 
nected with vital processes, and include many subatanvoH 
of artificial production which may or may not occur in 
animals or plants ; — contrasted with inorganic. 

The principles of organic and inorganic chemistry 
nro identical ; but the enormous nuinl)er and the I'oin- 
moteness of related series of organic compounds, together 
vnth their remarkable facility of exchange and substitu- 
tion, oiler an illustration of chemical reaction and homol- 
ogy not to be paralleled in inorganic chemistry. 

Organic analysis {Chem.), the analysis of organic com- 
pounds, conoerued chiefly with the determination of car- 
bon as carbon dioxide, hydrogen as water, oxygon as the 
difference between the sum of ti»e oth(^rB and 100 per 
cent, and nitrogen as free nitrogen, ammonia, or nitric 
oxide ; — formerly called ultimate analysis, in distinction 
from jyroximatc analysts. — Organic chemistry. See under 
Crbmistry. — Organic oompoonds. {Chem.) See Carbon 
compounds, under Carbon. — Organic description of a 
curve ((/com.), the description of a curve on a plane by 
means of instruments. lirande it C. — Organic disease 
(Med.), a disease attended with morbid changes in t)in 
structure of the organs of the body or in the composition 
of its fluids ; — opposed to /unctxonal disease. — Organic 
slsctrlcity. See under Elrctricitt. — Organic law or laws, 
a law or system of laws, or declaration of principles 
fundamental to the existence and organization of a polit- 
ical or other association ; a constitution. - Organic strlc- 
turs (Med.), a contraction of one of the natural passages 
of the body produced by structural changes in its walls, 
as distiuguisned from a spasniodtc stricture, which is due 
to muscular contraction. 

Or-ginUo-tl (8r-gSn't-kal), a. Organic. 

The nrgamcal structure of liuman bnibes. w'hereby tliey Hrr 
and move. f Jivntley. 

Or-gan'lo-al-ly, adv. in an organic manner ; by means 
of organs or with reference to organic functions ; lienco, 
fundamentally. Gladstone. 

Or-|[ail^lo-fd-neM, n. The quality or state of being 
organic. 

Or-gan'1-Clim (-T-sTz’m), n. {Med.) The doctrine of 
the localization of disease, or which refers it always to a 
material lesion of an organ. JhmgUson. 

Or'gan-ll^lO (8r'gan-lf'Ik), a. {Organ h. -/rare 
(In comp.) to moke. Bee -fy.] Making on organic or 
organized structure ; producing an organism ; acting 
through, or resulting from, organs. Pro/. Park. 

Or'gan-lsm (dr'gan-Iz’m), n. [Cf. F. organisme.'] 

1. Orgaailc structure ; organization. ** Tho advanta- 
geous organism of tho eye.’’ Grew. 

2. {Biol.) An organized being ; a living body, either 
vegetable or animal, cuniposeil of dilTerent organs or 
parts with functions which are separate, but mutually 
dupoudeut, and essential to the lite ot t)ie individual. 

(!ng^ Some of the lower forms of life are so simple in 
structure as to be witliout organs, but are still called or- 
qamsms, since they have dlllercut parts analogous in 
junctions to the organs of higher plants and animals. 

Or'ffan-lst, n. [Cf. F. organiste.] 1. {Mus.) One 
who jnays on the organ. 

2. {Jl. C. Ch.) One of tho priests who organized or 
sung in parts. [0/>j.] 

H Or^ga-nis'ta (&r'g4-i^B'tA), n. [Sp., on organist.! 
{Zodl.) Any one of several South American wrens, noted 
for the sweetness of their song. 

Or-gan'1-ty (Or-gSn'T-ty), n. Organism. [R.’] 

Organ-i^Za-MlT-ty (8r''gaii-I'zA-bII'I-tj^), n. Quality 
of being orgnnizable ; capability of being organized. 

Or'gan-l^za-blo (Dr'gan-PzA-b’l), a. Capable of being 
organized ; esp. {Biol.), capable of being formed into liv- 
ing tissue ; as, organizablo matter. 

Or^gan-l-za'tlbll (-I-za'shlln), n. [Cf. F. organisa- 
tion.] 1. The act of organizing ; the act of arranging 
In a systematic way for use or notion ; as, the organiza- 
tion of an army, or of a deliberative body. “The first 
organization of the general government.” Pickering. 

2. The state of being organized ; also, tho relations in- 
cluded in such a state or condition. 

Whst Is org(m»*nIion but tho coimfction of paris in snd for 
s whole, 80 that each part ia, at ones, ond and mean* ? ('’o^^ndye. 

3. That which is orranizod ; an organized existence ; 
an organism ; specif. {Biol.), an arrangement of parts 
for tho performance of the functions necessary to life. 

Tho cell may be regarded aa the moat wimple, the mowt emn- 
mon, and the earliewt form of orgautsation. Mr Kendrick. 

Or'gan-ize (Cr'gon-Iz), v. t. [imp. Jk p. p. Oroah- 
izxo G>*d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. OnoAirizmo (-Pzlng).! [Cf. 
F. organiser, Or. hpyari^ttv. Bee Oboaiv.] 1. {Btol.) To 
furnish with organs ; to give an organic structure to ; to 
endow with capacity for the functions of life ; as, an or- 
ganized being; organized matter; — in this sense used 
chiefly in the past participle. 

These nobler faculties of tho mind, matter organized could 
never produce. Ray. 

2. To arrange or constitute in parts, each having a 
special function, act, office, or relation ; to nyetentfitize ; 
to get into working order ; — applied to products of the 
luiman intellect, or to human instihitions and under- 
takings, as a science, a government, an army, a war, etc. 

This original and supreme will organfti^the government. 

( 'ranch. 

3. {Mus.) To sing in parts ; as, to organize an antliem. 

[R.] Busby. 

Or^ffan-rzer (-FzSr), n. One who organizes. 

Or'gan-llllg (fir^gan-lTng), n. {Zddl.) A large kind of 
■ea fish : the orgeis. 

Or'ga-no- (8r'gA-n8-). [See Organ. ] A ermbining 


form denoting relation to, or connection with, an organ 
or organs. 

Or-gan'o-gfita (8r-g5n'8-j5n), n. [Organo- 4~ -gen.] 
{Chem.) A name given to any one of tlm four elements, 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygon, and nitrogen, which are esne 
dally characteristic ingredients of organic com|>ouuas ; 
also, by extension, to other elements sometimes found in 
the same connection ; as sulphur, phosphorus, etc. 

Or'ga-no-gen'e-aia (0r/gi-n8-jen'^-^^ts), n. [Organo- 
-f gmrwi.J 1. {Btol.) The origin and development of 
organs in animals and plants. 

2. {Biol.) Tlio germ history of the organs and systsms 
of organs, — a branch of morpliogeny. Haeckel. 

Orga-no-genlo (6r/gA-uA)-j6n'Ik), a. {Biol.) Of or 
pertaining to organogeneslH. 

Or'^ga-nog'e-ny (-n(5j'(^-ny), n. {Biol. ) Organogenesis. 

Or^ga-no-grapVlO (-nft-giilt'Ik), ) a. [Cf. F. organo- 
Or‘'ga-no-graphlO-al (-T-kf/l), ) graphique,] Of 

or pertaining to organograpliy. 

Or^ga-nog^ra-phist (-nog'rA-flBt), n. One versed in 
organography. 

Orga-nog'ra-phy (-fy), n. [Organo- -f -graphy cf. 
F. organographte.] A description ot tho organs of an- 
imals or plants. 

Or^ga-no-lep'tlo (-nft-lBp'tTk), a. [F. organ olrptique, 
fr. Gr. opyavov an organ kapfidvsiv to lay Iwnd of.] 
{Physiol.) Making an impression upon an organ ; plas- 
tic ; — said of the effect or impression produced liy any 
substance on the organs of toiicli, ta«U', or smell, and 
also on tho organism as a whole. 

Or^ga-no-loglo-al (-IbJ'I-kal), a. Of or relating to 
organology. 

Or^ga-noFo-gy (-nBl'ft-jy), n. [Organ 4 -logy : cf. F. 
orgonologie.] 1. The science of organs or ot anything 
considered as an organic structure. 

The Hcirnee of style, n* nn organ of thought, of style In rela- 
tion to tlie ideas and feelings, might be culled the otgnnolngy ot 
stylo. /te (^tmcey. 

2. That branch of biology which treats, in particular, 
of the organs of animals and idants. 8i e MonrHoi.ooY. 

Or^ga-no-me-tal'Uo (Or/gd-nft-mfi-tSKlTk), a. {Chem.) 
Metalorgauic. 

II Or'ga-non (6r'gA-n5n), I n. [NL. organon, L. orga- 

II Or^ga-nnm (-npm), ) num. See Oboan.] An 

organ or instrument ; hence, a method by which philo- 
sophical or scientific investigation may be conducted ; — 
a term adopted from tho Aristotelian writers by Lord 
Bacon, as the title (“Novum Organon ”) of part of his 
treatise on pbilosopliioal method. Btr IF. Hamilton. 

Or^ga-non'y-my (-nSu'I-my), n. [Organo- -f Gr. 
buvfJLa, for bvopa, a name.] {Btol.) The desimiation or 
nomenclature of organs. B. U. iri7(/cr. 

Or^ga-noph'y-ly (Or'g&-nfif^-)y), n, [Organo- -f Gr. 
6vXg clan.] {Btol.) Tlie tribal liistory of organs, — a 
branch of morplmphyly. Haeckel. 

Orga-no-plas'tlo (or'gA-nft-plSs'tTk), a, [Organo- -f- 
-plasHc.] {Biol.) Having tho property of producing the 
tissues or organs of animals and plants ; as, the organo- 
plastic cells. 

Or ga-nos'oo-py (-nSs'kft-py ), n. [Organo- -f- -scopy.] 
Phrenology. Pleming. 

Orga-no-troph'lo (-nft-trbfnfk), a. [Organo- 4 Or. 
rpf4>€iv to nourish.] {Btol.) Relating to the creation, 
organization, and nutrition of living organs or parts. 

Organ-tUe (Or'gon-lll), n. [Dim. of organ.} {Anal.) 
One of the essential cells or eluiueuts of on organ. Ben 
Bense organulc, under liBifSK. Hurley. 

Orga-ny (OrVA-ny), «. [AB. organe, from tho Latin. 
See Origan.] (y/o/.) Bee Origan. 

Or'gan-ZlllO (6r'gan-zTn), n. [P. organsin ; cf. Sp. 
organsino. It. organzmo.] A kind of double thrown 
silk of very fine toxture, that is, silk twisted like a rope 
with different strands, so as to increase its strength. 

Orgaam (^Dr'gttz’m), n. [F. orgasm e ; cf. Or. 6pya- 
(T/aoc a kneading, softening, prob. confused with hpyav 
to swell, especially with lust ; to feel an ardent desire.] 
{Physiol.) Eager or Immoderate excitement or action; 
tho state of turgoscence of any organ ; erethism ; esp., 
till) height of venereal excitement in sexual intercourse. 

Or'geat (Cr'zhkt ; V. tr^ihV), n. [P., fr. orge barley, 
L. hordeum.] A sirup In which, formerly, a decoction ot 
barley entered, but which is now preparea with an emul- 
sion of almonds, — used to flavor beverages or edibles. 

Or'ge-lz (0r'J8-TB), n. {Zodl.) See Organlino. 

Or^gl-aa'tlo (fir'fl-Ss'tlk), a. [Gr. bpyiaarucot. Boo 
Orgy.] Pertaining to, or of tho nature of, orgies. Elton. 

Or'glos (Or'jTz), «. p/. / sing. Orgy (-jy). [Tlie sln- 
^lar IS rarely used.] [F. orgie, orgies, L. orgia, pi., Gr. 
opyia ; akin to ipyov work. Beo OnoAN, and WORX.] 

1. A sacrifice accompanied by certain ceremonies in 
honor of some pagan aeity ; aspeciall^, the ceremonies 
observed by tho Greeks and Romans m the worship of 
Dlonvsus, or Bacchus, which were cliaracterized by wild 
and dissolute revelry. 

As when, with crowned cups, unto the Elian god, 

ThoBo priesta high tn-gies lield. Drayton, 

2. Drunken revelry ; a carouse. B.Jonson. Tennyson. 

Or^gU-lOlUI (Or'gTl-Kls), a. [OF. orguillous, V. orgueit- 

leux, fr. OF. or got I pride, F. orgueil.j Proud ; 

Or^e (8rg), n. [F., fr. L. organum organ, Gr. opya- 
yop. Bee Organ.] {Mil.) {a) Any one of a number of 
long, thick pieces of timber, pointed and shod with iron, 
and siispendiHl, each by a separate rope, over a gateway, 
to be let down in case of atta^'k. (b) A piece of ordnance, 
consisting of a number of musket IvarreU Btrauged 10 
that a match or train may connect with all their touch- 
holes, and a discharge be secured almost or quite simul- 
taneously. 

Or^gu-lonz (Sr'gff-ias), a. See OrqilLOUS. rO/>.t.] 

Or'gy (ffr'jy), n. ; pi. Oroies (-jtz). A frantic revel ; 
drunken revelry, flee Onoir.s. 

It Or-gy'l-a (or-jFI-A or -ji'yii), n. [NL., fr. Or. opyvta 
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th® length of the outblrott lied unn«. So named because, 
whan at rest, it stretcheH forward itH fore legH like arms.] 
{Zo'dl.) A genus of bombycitl motlis whose cat4>r{>illarH 
(o»p. those of OrgyUi IcucosHgina) are often very injuri- 
ous to fruit trees und sliade trees. The female is wiiig- 
laiH. Called also vaporcr moth. 


Orjryitt {Orggia UtictM(iff/na). a Adult Male ; b Female ( 
c Larva. Nat. tizu. 

Or'l'OOloha (Sr'T-kXlk), n. [OAjr.] Bee OnicnALOR. 

Costly oficatchf from etranae Phoenlce. ,Vyx‘;jwr. 

Ox .'-chal'oa-OUS (Or'I-kKl's^-fis), a. Pertaining to, 
or rokeinblitig, orkhalch ; having a color or luster like 
tliiit of brass. MnuiuUr, 

Orl-OhalOh (Si-nf-kSlk), n. [L. orichalcuvi^ Gr. 6pet- 
voAicoc ; opoc mountain brass : cf. F. orirknlque.l 

A nwitallio substance, resembling gold in color, but infe- 
rior in vnluo ; a mixed metal of the ancients, reatunbling 
brass ; — called also aurirhalcum, oHchnlcum, etc, 

0^-6l (5'rT-Sl), 7f. [OF. oriol gallery, corridor, LL. 
oriolum portlc<*, hall, prob. fr. 

L. aureolus gilded, applied to an 
npartmoiit decomted with gild- 
ing. See OaroLB.] [Formerly 
W'ritton also oriole oryal, oryali] 

1. A gallery for minstrels. 

ir. Hamper. 

2. A small apartment next a 

hall, where certain persons wore 
accustomed to dine; a sort of 
recess. [(?6«.] Cowell. 

3. (.4rc/i.) A bay window. See 
Bay window. 

'I'ho bemna that thro' the onV/ahine 
Make prisma iu every carvrn yhiaa. 

'rennyaoH. 

Thoro is no generally ad- 
mitted dilferenco botweon u bay 
window and an oriel. In the 
United States tho latter name is 
often applleil to bay windows 
which are small, and either po- 
lygonal or round ; also, to wncli as are corbeled out from 
the wall instead of resting on the ground. 

O'rl-on-oy (-en-sy), n. [See Obibnt.] Brightness or 
strength of color. [A*.] JH. Waterhouse. 

(Fluent (-«nt), a. [F., fr. L, ortans, •entis^ p. pr. of 
criri to rise. Bee Obioin.] 1. Risiug, as the sun. 

Moon, that now inect’At tlio orient Bun. Milton. 

2. Eastern; oriental, “llioonsnf part.” Hakluyt. 

3. Bright; lustrous; superior; pure; perfect; imllu- 
cid ; — u®ed of gems and also figuratively, liecnuse the 
most iwrfect jewels are found in the East. “ Pearls round 
and orisni.” Jer. Taylor. “ 6)n>nf gems,” Wordsworth. 
*• OHent liquor in a crystal glass.” Milton. 

n. 1. The part of the horizon where the 
sun first appears in the morning ; tlie oast. 

[Morn] came furrowing all the orient into gold. Tennyson. 

2. The countries •'•f Asia or tlie East. Chancer. 

Best built city tliroughout the Orient. Sir T. Herbert. 

3. A pearl of great luator. [A\'| Carlyle. 

O'rl-0nt (-Snt), V. t. [F. orUnier. Cf. Ohientate.] 

1. To define the position of, in relation to the orient or 
east ; houco, to ascertain the boarlng.s of. 

2. Fig. : To correct or set right by recurring K> first 
principles ; to arrange in order ; to orientate. 

(Prl-Qn'tal (u'rT-6n'tol), a. [L, orientalis: cf. F. ori- 
ental. ] Of or pertaiiting to the orient or east ; eastern; 
eoticorned with the East or Orientalism ; — opposed to 
oecidental ; as. Oriental countries. 

The sun's ascendant and orimtol railintions. Sir T. Jirownc. 

0^ri*eXl'tal, n. 1. A native or inlmbitant of the Orient 
or some Eastern part of tlie world ; an Asiatic. 

2. pi. {h’ccl.) Easteni Christians of the Greek rite. 

O^xl-en'tal-ism (-Iz’m), n. [Cf. F. orwntalis7ne.'\ 

1. Any system, doctrine, custom, expression, eto., i>e- 
cuUar to Oriental i>eople. 

2. Knowledge or use of Oriental languago.s, history, lit- 
erature, etc. ].e>ndon Quart. Jiev. 

O'rl-en'tal-lBt, n. [Cf. F. otdentalhfe.] 1. An in- 
habitant of the Eastern parts of tlie world ; an Oriental. 

2. One versed iu Ra.storn languages, literature, etc. ; 
as, the Paris Congress of Orimtalists. Sir J, Shore. 

O^rl-WI-tal'l-ty (o'rl-Sn-tSlT-tJ'’), n. The quality or 
state of iHjing oriental or eastern. Sir T. Browne. \ 

0^fl*on^tal~iz® (-8n't//l-iz), V. (. ^imp. Si, p. p. Orien- 
talized (-izd) ; p. pr. S: rb. n. Orientalizino (-PzTng).] 
to render Oriental ; to cause to conform to Oriental man- 
ners or conditions. 

O^ri -on-tat® (S^rl-Sn-tat), V. t. {imp. & p. p. Orien- 
tated (-tE^tSd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Orientatino. J [From 
Obixkt.]] 1. To plao6 or turn toward the cast ; to cause 
to assume an easterly direction, or to veer eastw'ard. 

2. To arrange in order ; to dispose or place (a body) 
BO as to show its relation to other bodies, or the relation 
of its parts among theiusolves. 

A crysWl is orientated when placed in its proper poMt inn so 
as to exhibit its symmetry. E, Dana. 

(Pri-on-UltB, V. i. To move or turn toward the east ; 
to veer from the north or south toward the oast. 

(Px1-en-ta'ti01l (o/rT-Sn-tR'shlin), n. [Cf. F. oHenta- 
tlon.l 1. The m*t or process of orientating; determi- 
nation of tlie points of the comjiass, or the east point, in 
taking lieariiigs. 

ale, senate, cflre, Am, Arm, ask, 
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2. The tendency of a revolving body, when stispended 
in a certain way, to bring the axis of rotation into paral- 
lelism w'ith the earth’s axis. 

3. An aspect or fronting to the east ; especially (Arch . ), 
the placing of a church so that the chancel, containing 
the ^tar toward wliich the congregatioi] fronts iu wor- 
ship, w'ill bo on the cast end. 

4. Fig. : A return to first principles ; an orderly ar- 
rangement. 

Tin* tusk of orirntfition undertaken in this chapter. L. F. Ward. 

O'li-ent-nMa (S'rl-ent-nBs), n. The quality or state 
of being orient or bright; splendor. [Obs.] Fuller. 

OH-ttoe (5r'I-iIs), n. [F., from L. orifieium ; oa. 
oris, a mouth -\-Sacerc to make. See Oral, and Pact.] 
A mouth or aperture, as of a tube, pipe, etc. ; an open- 
ing ; as, the orifice of an artery or vein ; the orifice of a 
wound. Sfwik. 

Etna was bored tlirough the top with a monstrous oriftre. 

Addison. 

Or'l-flamb I (br'T-flSm), n. [F. orifiamme, OF. ori- 

firq. flamma j fiambe, LL. nurifiainma ; L. aururn 
gold 4- jlainma flame ; cf. L. fiammula a little banner. 
8o called because it was a flag of red silk, split into many 
points, and borne on a gilded lance.] 1. The ancient 
rovnl standard of Franco. 

2. A standard or ensign, iu battle. ” A handkerchief 
like an oriy/rtwiA.” Longfellow. 

And be your ovijlamme to-dny the helmet of Navarre. Macaulay. 

Orl-Kan (5r'T-gSu), 1 n. [L. origanum, Gr. 

II O-llK^a-nilin (o-rtg'A-niim), [ hpiyavov, bptlyavov, 
prob. fr. opov mountain ydvov brightness, beauty. Cf. 
Oroany.] (Bot.) A genus of aromatic labiate plants, in- 
cluding the sweet marjoram (O. Marjorana) and the 
wild marjoram (O. vulgare). Spenser. 

Or^i-gen-liim (5r'I-jen-Tz’m), n. (Eccl. Jfist.) The 
opinions of Origen of Alexandria, who lived in tho Stl 
century, one of tho most learned of the Greek Fathers. 
Prominent hi his teaching was tho doctrine that all cre- 
ated beings, including Satan, will ultimately bo saved. 

Or'l-gexi-lst, n. A follower of Origen of Alexandria. 

Or'l-^[lll (5r^T-jTn), n. [F. origine, L. origo, -igini.s, 
fr. oriri to rise, become visible ; akin to Or. vpi’vi'ai to 
stir up, rouse, 8kr. p, and jierh. to E. rtm.^ 1. Tho first 
existence or beginning of anything ; the birth. 

Tins mixed system of opinion and sentiment had its orinin in 
the undent cb\vul(„V, liurkc. 

2. That from which anything primarily proceeds ; the 
fountain ; the sprinf^ ; the cause ; tlio occasion. 

3. {.4nat.) The point of attachment or end of a muscle 
which is fixed during contraction ; — in contradistinction 
to in.<tcrti(/N. 

Orl^n of cobrdlaats axes (Math.), tho point whore the 
axes intersect. Bee Note under Ordinate. 


8yn. Commencement ; riso ; source ; spring : foun- 

; derivation; cause; root; foundation. — OnioiN, 


tain, vAciivikbiv'ii , «;«iioc ^ unit- ^ jvuiiuuvtv/ii. — wjvjum, 

BorucK. (h'igin denotes the rise or commencement of a 
thing ; .wmree presents itself under tlu> image of a foun- 
tain flowing forth in n <H)ntlnuous stream of Influences. 
The origin of moral evil has btu'ii mucli disputed, but no 
one can doubt that it is the sou > re of most of the calanii- 
this of our race. 

I think he would have sot out juf<t as ho did, with the origin 
of i«len» - the proper starting point of a grunmiuriiui, who is to 
treat of their signs. Twke. 

Famous Greece, 

That source of art and cultivated thought 

Which they to Bumu, and Itomuns hither, brought. Waller. 

O-rifTna-ble (6-rTj'I-nA-b’l), a. Capable of being 
originated, 

0-rigl-nal (-mtl), a. [F. original, L- originalis.l 

1. Pertaining to tho origin* or bt^ghining; preceding 
all others ; first in order ; primitive ; primary ; pristine ; 
os, the original state of man ; the original laws of a 
country ; tho original inventor of a process. 

lliH form hud yet not lost 

All her original brightucsB, Milton. 

2. Not copied, imitated, or translated ; new ; fresh ; 
genuine ; as, an original thought ; an original process ; 
the original text of Scripture. 

3. riaving tho power to suggest new’ thoughts or com- 
binations of thought ; inventive ; as, an original genius. 

4. Before unused or unknown ; new ; a bock full 
of original matter. 

Orlglsial sin ( Theol,), tho first «In of Adam, as related to 
its conseiniences to liis descendants of the human race ; 
— called also total depravity. See Calvinism. 

O'lig'l-nal, n. [Cf. F. original,'\ 1. Origin; com- 
moncemeut ; source. 

It hath it original from much grief. Shak. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Thedr great Onginnl pniclaitn. Addison. 

2. Tliat wliich precedes all others of its class ; nrcJie- 
type ; first copy ; hence, an original work of art, manu- 
script, tttxt, and the like, as distinguished from a copy, , 
translation, etc. 

Tho Scriptures may be now read In their own original. Mfffon. 

3. An original thinker or writer ; an originator. [/?.] 
Men who arc bad at copying, yet are good otiginnls. 

( G. Leland. 

4. A person of marked eccentricity. [Collo^.'] 

B. The natural or wild species from which 

a domesticated or cultivated variety has been derivwl ; 
as, tho wolf is thought by some to be the original of the 
dog, the blackthorn the originat^ot the plum. 

0-rig'l-nal-Ult, I. One Who original. [T?.] I 

O-rlgl-nan-ty (-nSim-ty), iL [Cf. V. or'iginnm.-] \ 
The quality or sMte of lieing oriftinai. Macaulay. 

0-ng'l-nal-ly^(6-rTj'T-nal-iy), jfldv. 1. In the origi- 
nal time, or in an original mannex ; primarily ; from the 
beginning or origin ; not by derivation, or imitation. 

God Is originally holy iiB himself. lip. Pearson. 

2. At first I at the origin ; at tl^ time of formation or 
construction ; as, a book originally written by another 
hand. ” Originally a half len gth f^ rtroit] . ’ * Walpole. \ 

final, 1^11; 5v«j, ^ent, 4nd, XSrn, recent ; Ice, 



Golden Oriole (Oriolus galbuta). 


0-rig^l-llAl'liiM (ift-rlFf-nal-iiSs), n, Xhe quality of 
being original ; originality. [JB.] Johnson. 

O rlg^'iuat (-nant), a. Originatliig; origiOoL [JS.] 
An obsolutely or^nnatU aet of self will. JPrqf. J^isdti. 

0-rig4-lUH7 «• [1^ originaiius: of. F. 

ortginaire.} 1. Oauaing exlatenoe ; prodnotivo. 

'i'he production of animals, in the origtnarg way, requires a 
certain degree of warmth. Chsyne. 

2. Primitive; primary; original. [.S.] 

Tbs grand ortginarp i^ht of all rights. Hickok. 

O-itol-nat® (Hoit), V. L Hmp. & p. p. OsxaiNATHD 
(-nS't^ ; p. pr. & vb. n. Origimatino.J [From Ori- 
gin.] To give an origin or beginning to ; to oause tp be ; 
to bring into existence ; to prt^uce as new. 

A decomposition of tha whole civil and poUtlcsl mass, for ths 
purpose of oriyinating a new civil order. Jiurkt. 

O-ltg^l-nate, v. i. To take first existence; to have 
origin or beginning; to begin to exist or act; as, the 
scheme originated with the governor and council. 

O-rlg^i-na'tlon (-nS^sh&n), n. [L. originaiio.'} 1. The 
act or process of bringing or coming into existence ; first 
production. ” The origination of the miiverse.” Keill, 

What somes from spirit is a spontaneous origination. Hickok. 

2. Mode of production, or bringing into being. 

This crucA Is propagated by animal parents, to wit, butter- 
flies, after the connnoh origination of all caterpillars. Jiay. 

O rlg^l-na-tlve (6-rTj'T-n4-tIv), a. Having power, or 
tonding, to originate, or bring into existence ; originating. 
H. Bushneii. — 0-rlRl-na-tlve-ly, a<h. 

O-rig^l-na^tor (-no^^ter), n. One who originates. 

O-rlTlon (6-rTl'13n), n. [F., lit., a little ear, from 
oreille an ear, fr. L. oricula, auricula, dim. of auris an 
ear. See Ear.] (Fort.) A semicircular projection mode 
at the shoulder of a bastion for the purpose of covering 
tho retired flank, — found in old fortresses. 

O'rt-Ol (3'rl.61), n. See OltiEL. 

O'ri-Ole (-51), n. [OF. oriol, oriouz, orieus, jfTMf 
F. loriot (for Voriol), fr. L. 
nureolu.’i golden, dim. of an- 
reu.'t golden, fr. anrtnn gold. 

Cf. Aureol:^ Oriel, Loriot.] 

(Zoul.) (a) Any one of 
viirious species of Old 
World Binging birds of 
tho family OHolidw. I 
They are usually con- ^ 
spicuously colored with 
yellow and black. The 
European or golden orloh; (Gno/«.? galbula,OT 0. oriolus) 
has a very musical flutcliko note, (h) In America, any 
one of several spoeJes of tho genus Jrterns, belonging to 
the family Icteridir,. See Baltimore oriole, and Or- 
chard oriole, imder Orchard. 

Crested oriole. (Zoul.) See Cabsican. 

0-rl^on (6-rr'5n), n. [L., fr. Gr. 'Clpitov, orig., a cel- 
ebrated hunter in the oldest | 

Greek mythology, after whom | 
this constellation was named.] 

(Astron.) A large and bright 
constellation on the equator, 
between the stars Aldobaran 
and Sirius. It contains n re- 
markable nebula visible to the 
naked eye. 

The flaming glories of Orion's 
belt. E. Everett. 

0-rlS^-ny (i-rYsOiA-nJ^), 

[From Oriskany, in New York.] 

(Geol.) Designating, or i^rtoin- 1 
ing to, certain beds, chiefly lime- 1 
.tono,chMjiotorlBtlcofthol»t«at ur.buto Iii Orion, 

period of the Silurian age. 

Orlskaay period, a subdivision of tho American Paleo- 
zoic system Intermediate or transitional in character 
between the Silurian and Devonian ages. See Chart of 
Oncology. 

O-rls^mo-loglc-al (4-rTs'rn<:-15j'T-kal), a. (Nat. Hist.) 
Of or pertaining to orismology. 

O^rls-moHo-gy (C^rls-mW'ft-jj?), n. [Gr. hpicrp6s a 
marking out by boundaries, tlio definition of a word -f- 
dogy. Bee Horizon.] That department of natural his- 
tory which treats of technical terms. 

Orl-BOn (6r'T-zGn), 7i. [OF. orison, oreson, oreison, 
P. oraison, fr. L. oratio speech, prnyer. See Oration.] 
A prayer ; a supplication. [Poeiicl Chaucer. SJtak. 
Lowly they bowed, adoring, and began 
I'lieir orifotu, eacli morning duly paid. Milton. 

Or^-iont (-z5nt), n. Horizon. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Ork (drk), n. (Zool.) See Oro. 

Ork'nty-All (-nl-Gn), a. Of or pertaining to the Ork- 
ney inlands. ” Orkneyan skerries.” LtmgMloro. 

Orlo (firl), n. [F. orle an orle, a fillet, fr. LL. aria 
border, dim. of L. ora border, margin.] 1. (Her.) A 
bearing, in the fonu of a fillet, round the shield, within, 
but at some distance from, the border. 

2. (Her. ) The wreath, or chaplet, surmounting or en- 
circling the helmet of a knight and bearing the crest. 

m orle, round the escutcheon, leavinu' the middle of 
the field vacant, or occupied by something else ; — said 
of bearings arranged on the shield in tho form of an orle. 

Orle-ami (firnt-onz or Or'lSnz), n. [Bo called from 
the city of Ilians, in France.] 1. A cloth mads of 
worsted and cotton, — used for wearing apparel. 

2. A variety of the plum. See under flum. [Eng.] 

UOrlo (0r'l6), n. [Sp.] (Mus.) A wind instrument 
of mnsic in use among tlie Spaniards. 

OrQop (fir'lBp), n. [D. overloop tho upper deck, lit., 
a running over or overflowing, fr. overloopen to run 
over. Bee Over, and Leap, and cf. OvuRLOOP.] (Naut.) 
The lowest deck of a vessel, esp. of a sliip of war, cim- 
sisting of a idatform !ai4 over the beams m the hold, on 
which the are coiled. 

Or'mer (dr'mSr), n. ^odl.) An abalone. 
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Or'nift'lQ' (dr'mft.lM'), n, [F. or moulu/ or gold (L. 
otfTum) 4- vionlu^ p. p. of moudro to griud, to mill, L. 
molore. Sea AcriSATB, and Mixx.] A variaty of braas 
nado to resemble gold by the \um of leas siuo aud more 
copper in its oomp^tlon than ordinary brass contains. 
Its golden color is often heightened by means of lacquer 
of some sort, or by use ef acids. Called also mosaic yo/d. 

Omohi Tamlsh, a varnish applied to metals, as brass, to 
« give the appearance of gold. 

U Ol/niuMl (dr'mfisd),n. [Zend Ahuramagda.} The 
good principle, or being, of the ancient Persian religion, 
nee Abriman. 

Ora (Orn), V. t. To ornament ; to adorn. [Ofcs.] Joye. 

Or'na-ment (8r'nA-ment), n. [OE. omemont, F. or- 
ftemen/, fr. L. ormmentum, fr. omare to adorn.] That 
which embellishes or adorns ; that which adds grace or 
beauty; embellishment; decoration; adornment. 

The ornament oi a mock and quiet spirit. 1 Pet. 111. 4. 

Like that long-burled body of the king 

Found lying with his um« and omamentt. Tennv^on. 

Or^-ment (-mfint), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Ornambmtbd ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Orkambntino.] To adorn ; to deck ; to 
embellish ; to beautify ; as, to ornament a room, or a city. 

Syn. See Adorn. 

Or^na-man^tal (Cr'ui-mfn'tal), a. [Cf. F. omemen- 
tal.} Serving to ornament ; characterized by ornament ; 
beautifying ; embelhshlug. 

Some think it moBtornam«rial to wear their bracelets on th^ir 
wrists ; others, about their ankles. Sir T. Jirowne. 

0rna>men'tal-l7, adv. By way of ornament. 

Or^na-men-ta^on (-mSn-ta^shan), n. 1. The act or 
art of ornamenting, or the state of being ornamented. 

2. That which ornaments; ornament. C. Kingsley. 

Ol/na-ment-er (8r'n4-m8nt-Sr), n. One who orna- 
ments ; a decorator. 

Or-nate' (dr-nSt'; 277), o. [L. omatus^Xi. p. of or- 
nare to adorn.] 1. Adorned; decorated; beautiful. 
** Bo bedecked, ornate^ and gay.” Milton. 

2. Finely finished, as a stylo of composition. 

A gmccful and ornate rhetoric. Milton. 

Or-nata^, v, t. To adorn ; to honor. [7?.] 

TJiey may ornate and sanctify the name of God. Latimer. 

Or-natO^y, adv. In an ornate manner. Sir T. More. 

Or-nate'neas, U. The quality of being ornate. 

Or'na-tnre (Or'nA-tlir ; 135), n. [L. omatura.] Deco- 
ration; ornamentation. [/^] Holinshed. 

Or-nith'lC (8r-nIth'Yk), a. [Gr. coin?, opvidof, a bird.] 
Of or jMsrtaining to birds ; as, omithic fossils. Owen. 

Or^nith-ich^nlte (8r'nYth-Ik'nit ; 277), «. [OrnWio 
-j- Gr. Ixvoe track.] {Paleon.) The footmark of a bird 
occurring in strata of stone. Hitchcock. 

Or^nltn-loll-noFo-^ (-Yk-n51'5~jy), n, [GrnifAo--j- 
ichnology. ] {PalconO The branch of science which treats 
of ornithichuites. Hitchcock. 

Ornitbo-. [Cf. Ern.] A combining form fr. Gr. op- 
vic, 6pv(9oc, a Dird. 

H Or-lll^tllO-del^lll>A (dr.nFth8.dn'fT.4), n. nl. [NL. , 
fr. Gr. hpvie the womb.] Same as Monotre- 

UATA. 0r^lll-tll0-4«l'pllia (8r^nT-tbf>-dQKfYd), a. 

Or'nl-tllOid-loh'lllte r^r'uI-thoId-Tk'nTt), n. [Ornitho- 
4- *oid 4” footstep, track.] (Paleon.) A fossil 

track resembling that of a binl. JI itchcock. 

Or-nith'O-Uta (6r-nYth'6-lit), n. [Omitho- 4- -/«Ve.] 
(Paleon.) (a) The fossil remains of a bird, (b) A stone 
of various colors bearing the figures of birds. 

Ornl-thO-lOg^O (8r/nT-thft-18j'Yk), I a. fCf. F. orni- 

Or^nl-thO-lOg'lO-fU (-18j'Y-kal), j thologigue.] Of 
or pertaining to ornithology. 

Or^ul-thoi^o-aiat (-thBl^-jtst), n. [Cf. F. omitholo- 
gUte.'\ One skilled in ornithology ; a student of orni- 
thology ; one who describes birds. 

Or^nl-thoFo*^ (-if), n. [Omitho- -logy : cf. F. 
omithologie.} 1. That branch of zodlogy which treats 
of the natural history of birds smd their classification. 

2. A treatise or book on this science. 

(^-Illt]l'0<]llim^oy (8r-nYth'd-roSn's3?L n. [Gr. hpviBo- 
uavrefa : opt'if, opviBo^, a bird 4~ y-eurreia divination : cl. 
F. ornithomancie.] Divination by means of birds, their 
night, etc. 

Omithomancy grew into an elaborate science. De Qnincey. 

II Or-nFthon (L. fir-ni'th»n ; E. 8r'nY-th»n), n. [L., 
fr. Gr. 6pi/i^wv, fr. opvif, opvi^f, a bird.] An aviary; 
a poultry house. Weale. 

H Or-nl^tho-pgp'pl (-thft-pSp'pi), n. pi. [NL., from 
Or. opvtc a bird 4- wdtnroc an ancestor.] (Zool.) An ex- 
tinct order of birds. It includes only the Archaiopteryx. 

II Or'ni-thop'o^fla Car/nY-thbp'i-di), n. of. [ND. See 
Ornitho-, aiKi-roDA.^ (Paleon.) An order of herbivo- 
rous dinosaurs with birdlike characteristics In tlie skele- 
ton, esp. in the pelvis and hind legs, which in some genera 
had only three functional toe^ and supported the body 
in walking as in Iguanodou. See Illust. in Appendix. 

n Or^nl-tllO’lliyil'OllllS (Sr/nl-tha-rlQ'kfis ; L. fir-ni'-), 
41 . [NL.. fr. Gr. Spvtr, opvi^or, a bird 4- snout, 

beak.] (Zool.) See Duclc molt, under Duck. 

n (8r-ni'th8-8g'rT-4), n. pi, [NL. 

See Ornitho-, and Sauria.] (Paleon.) An order of ex- 
tinct flying reptiles ; — called also Pterosanria. 

B Or-iii'tlio<-aoell-da (-sginr-di), n. pi. [nl., fr. Gr. 
Imnt, 6pvi9o^, a bird -f cra^Aoc a leg.] (Zool.) A group 
of extinct ReptiUa, Intermediate in structure (especially 
with regard to the pelvis) between reptiles and birds. — 

Or'nl-tlio-aoall-dan (dr^nY-tha-sSiT-don), a. 

Or^thOS'OO’py (fir^nY-thbs'ka-py), n. [Omitho- 4- 
•ecopy .* cf. Gr. hpvtOoaicowla divination from birds.] 01> 
■ervation pf birds and their habits. [/?.] De (^uincey. 

(hynl-tho-tom^lo-al (dr^tiY-th8-tSm^-kal), a. Of or 
pertaining to omithotomy. 

Or^ni'tnot'o-llllst (-thot^8-mTst), n. One who is skilled 
In omithotomy. 

Ornl-thot'o-my (-my), n. [Gr. hpvie, SpvtPo?, a bird f- 
ripvsw to cut,] The anatomy or dissection of birds. 


0^«-2niph^C (Br'ft-gi-Hmk), ) a. Of or i>ertaluli)g to 
Oro-grapli'kl-al (-r-kal), ) orography. 

0-rog'ra-phy ($-r5g'rA-iy), n. [Gr. opov a mountain 
That branch of science which treats of 


orology ; 

[NL., fr. Gr. 6pos 



-f -graphy.} 

mountains and mountain systems, 
orography of Western Europe. 

II Or^o-hlp^pna (ar^A-hip/piu), n. 
mountain (referring to the 
Rocky Mountain region) -f t'lr- ^ 
wo? horse.] (Paleon. ) A genus 
of American Eocene mammals 
allied to the horse, but having 
four toes in front and three be- 
hind. 

CFrolde (5'roid), n. [F. or 
gold (L. aurum) 4- Gr. *’6o? 
form.] An alloy, cluetty of 
copper and zinc or tin, resem- or^^hinpu.. a F^fra Foot t 
bling gold in color and brilllon- L lliud Foot s e Molar 
cy. [WritUm also f>rc«V/c.] Tooth, sidB view. Much 

OrO-l(MlO-al (5r^A-lSj'T- reduced, 
kal), a. [Cf. F. oi'ologujue.'] Of or pertaining to orology, 

0-rol^O-gl8t (i-r51'fi-jYai), n. One versed in orology. 

0-rol'O-gy (-jy), n. [Gr. 6po? mountain -f- -logy: cf. 
F. oroloyic.) The scionce or description of mountains. 

O^O-tund^ (JFift-tfind^ ; 277), a. [L. os, oris, the mouth 
4- rotundus round, smootit.] Characterized by fullness, 
clearness, strungtli, and smoothness; ringing and niti- 
slcal ; — said of the voice or manner of utterance. — 
The orotund voice or utterance. Push. 

O^ro-tnn'dl-ty (-Ifin'dY-ty), «. The orotund mode of 
intonation. 

Or'pha-Une (Cr'fA-lYn), n. SeeCRPUEUNE. 

Or^phan (Or'f^/n), n. [L. orphtmus, Gr. op<^avdv, akin 
to L. or bus. Cf. Orb a blank window.] A chihl be- 
reaved of both father and mother; sometimes, also, a 
child who has but one parent living. 

Orphans* court (lAtw). a court in some of tbo Btates of 
the Union, having jurisdiction over tli* estates and per- 
sona of ondians or other wards. Bouvier. 

Or^phan, a. Bereaved of parents, or (sometimes) of 
one parent. 

Or^phan, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Orphaned (-f/nul) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Orphanino.] To cause to become nti or- 
phan ; to deprive of parents. Young. 

Or^phan-age (-Itj ; 4S), «. 1 . Tl»o state of being an 
orplmn ; orpliaubooil ; orphans, collectivtdy. 

2. An institution or a.?ylum for the care of orphans. 

Or^phan-cy (-sy), n. Orphanhood. Sir P. Sidney. 

Or'phan-et (-€t), n. A little orphan. Drayton. 

Or^phan-hood (-hd6d), n. The state or condition of 
being an orphan ; orphanage. 

Or'phan-lBm (-Yz’m), n. Orphanhood. [J7.] 

Or''plian'Ot^ro-plll8m (-Ct'rt-fiz’m), n. Tlio care and 
support of orphans. [li.J Cotton Mather (1711 ). 

Orphan-OVro-phy (-fy), n. [L. orphunotrophium, Gr. 
hpAavorpo^ttlov ; op<f)av6v an orphan 4' Tpi<f>eiy to feed, 
bring up. ] 1 . A hospital for orphans. [.K. J A. Chalmers. 

2 . The act of supporting orphans. [J?.] 

Or-pha'rl-on (Or-fa'rY-ftn), n. (Mus.) An old instru- 
ment of tlio lute or cittern kind. [Spelt also orpheoreon.'] 

Or-phe'an (5r-f5'«n or 8r'f®-<iu), a. [L. OrphUus, Gr. 
'Op</>eio?.] Of or pertaining to Orpheus, the mythic piiet 
and musician ; as, Orphean strains. Cowper. 

Or^phe-Une (8r'rt-lYn), n. [F. orphelin. See Or- 
phan,] An orphan. [Obs,'] Udnll. 

Or^phe-UB (fir'f^-as ; L. Sr'fus), n. (L. Orpheus, Gr. 
'Op0rv?,] {Or. Myth.) The famous mythic Thracian poet, 
sou of the Muse Calliope, and husband of Eurydice. He 
is reputed to have had power to entrance beasts and in- 
animate objects by the music of his lyre. 

Or'phio (Sr'fYk), a, [L. Orphicus, Or. *0/><f»i#c6?.] 
Pertahilng to Orpheus ; Orphean ; os, Orphic hymns. 

Or'phroy (Or'fry), ». [See Obfrays.] A band of 
rich embroidery, wholly or in part of gold, affixed to vest- 
ments, especially those of ecclesiastics. Pugin. 

Or'pl-ment (Or'pY-mcnt), n. [F., fr. L. auripigmen- 
tum ; aurum gold 4* pigmentum pigment. Cf. Aureate, 
ITqment, Orpin, Orpine.] (Chem.) Arsenic sesqulsul- 
phide, produced artificially as an amorphous lemon- 
yellow powder, and occurring naturally as a yellow crys- 
talline mineral ; — formerly called auripigment. It is 
used in king’s yellow, in white Indian fire, aud in cer- 
tain technical processes, as indigo printing. 

Our orjnmrnt and sublimed morcurie. Chaucer. 

Rad orplnent, realgar ; the red sulphide of arsenic. — 
Tallow orplment, king’s yellow'. 

Or'pln (Or'pYn), n. [F., orpiment, also, the plant 
orpine. See Qrpiicent,] 1 . A yellow pigment . d various 
degrees of intensity, approaching also to red. 

2 . (Bot.) The orpine. 

Or'pine (Or'pin), n. [F. orpin the genus of plants 
which includes orpine ; — so called from the yellow blos- 
soms of a common spetdes (Sedum acre). See Orpiment.] 
(Bot.) A low plant with fleshy leaves (SrrfMW telephium), 
having clusters of purple flowers. It is found on dry, 
sandy places, and on old w'alls, in England, and has 
come naturalized in America. Called also stonecrop, and 
live-forever. [Written also 

Or'raoh (IJr'rocb), n. See Orach. 

Or're-ry (-r$-ry), n. ; pi. Orreries (-rYz). [So named 
in honor of the Earl of Orroy.] 

An apparatus which illustrates, by 
the revolution of balls moved by 
wheelwork, the relative size, peri- 
odic motions, positions, orbits, etc,, 
of bodies in the solar ^stem. 

Or'rUl (5r'rYs),n. [Prob. ciormpt- 
ed from It. ireos iris. See Iris.] (Bot.) A plant of fhe 
genus Iris (I. Florentina) ; a kind of flower-de-luce. Its 
rootstock has an odor roseiubling that of violets. 

Orris pea i Afed.), an issue pea made from orris root. — 
Ovrls root, the fragrant rootstock of the orris. 
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Or'ris (Sr'iYb), n. 1. [Coutr. from or/rays, er from 
arrtui.) A sort of gold or silver lace. Johnson. 

2. A jmculiar ;>att«rn in which gold lace or silver lace 
is worked ; ospecially, one in which tho edges are orna- 
mented with conical figures placed at equal distances, 
ivith spots between them. 

Ors^dew (Ors'du^j | n. Leaf metal of bronze ; Dutch 

Or'BO-due (8r'«&-du), J metal. See under Dutch. 

II Or^seiUe'’ (or'aft'y*), n. [F.] See AucniL. 

Or-serilo (6r-861MTk}, a. [From K. orseille archU. 
Boo Archil.] (Chem.) rertalnfng to, or designating, an 
acid found In cortain lichens, and called also lecanorio 
acid. [ Formerly written also orseillic.) 

Or^BOl-llnlo (Or'sPl-lYi/Ik), a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, 
or dt^ignating, an organic acid obtained by a partial de- 
coinp<)8itiou of orsollic arid an a white crystalline sub- 
stance, tuid related to protocRteciuiie acid. 

Ort (f)rt), 71. ; pL Oars (Orts). [Akin to LG. art, oriels, 
remnants'of foo^l, refuwi, OFrles. orf, OlV ottrete, ooraele ; 
prob. from tho same prefix as in E. ordeal •] a word akin 
to eat.'] A morsel left at a meal ; a fragment ; rofuso ; 
— commouly uw.mI in the plural. Milton. 

Lot Idm havr time n bojrgftr’n orfj» to eravo. Shak. 

OlMa-lld'l-ail (Sr't^-lYd'T-on), ti. (Zo'nl) Any one of 
numerouM small two-winged flics of the family Ortalidte. 
The larv;o of many of these flies live in fruit ; those of 
others produce galls on various plants. 

Or'Utld (Or'tbYd), w. (Zvbl.) A brachiopod slicll of 
the genus Orthis, and allie<l genera, 
of the family Orthidiv. 

H Or'thlB (fir'tliYs), n. [NL.,fr. , 

Gr. 6p06? straight.] (Zool.) An 
extinct genus of BramiloiKxIn, abun- 
dant in the I’aleozolc rot'ks. 

Or^thlte (br^thit), n. [Gr. op^d? 
straight.] (Min.) A variety of al- 
lanito ofirtirrlng in slender pris- Orthia (fhthis lynx). 
niatle crystals. 

Or'tho- (Br'thdA. [Gr. hp96^ 
straight ; akin to Skr. urdhva upright, rfrf/i to grow, to 
cause to grow.] 1. A combining form signifying .vfrotgAf, 
right, upright, correct, regular ; as, or//iodromy, ortho- 
di^oual, orthodox, or/Ziogrophic. 

2. (Chem.) A combining fm*m (also used adjoetively), 
designating: (a) (Inorganic Chem.) The one of several 
acids of tho same element fas the phosphoric acids), 
which actually occurs w ith the greatest number of hy- 
droxyl groups; as, orZ/mphosphorlc acid. Of. Normal. 
(b) (Organic Chem.) Connection with, or affinity to, one 
variety of isomerism, characteristic Of the benzene com- 
pounds ; — contrasted with meta- or para- ; as, the ortho 
position ; hence, desigimting any substance showing such 
Isomerism ; as, an ortho emupouud. 

In the graphic representation of the benzene nu- 
cleus (see Henzene nurleus.Mndftv Benzene), provisionally 
admttod, any substance exldbiting uouble siibstltutiou in 
adjficcnt ami contiguous carbon atoms, as 1 A: 2, II 4, 4 & 
5, etc., is designated by ortho- ; os, orthoxy\enn ; any 
Bubstanen exldbiting snostitution of two carbon atoms 
with one intervening, as 1 & 3. 2 4, 3 A' A. 4 & (>, etc., by 
meta- ; as, resorcin or inc/iixyiene ; any substance exhib- 
iting substitution in opposite parts, as 1 A 4, 2 A 5, 3 <& 6, 
hy para-; as, hydroguinono or xylene. 

Or'thO-car-bon'lc(-kKr-bl5n'7k), a. [Ortho- 4 carbon- 
ic.'^ (Chem.) Designating a complex etiier, C.iOCoH A, 
w'hich is obtained as a liciuid of a pleasant elhereaf odor 
by means of chlorpicrin, and is believed to be a derivar 
tivo of the hyiKitbctical normal carbonic acid, C.(OH) 4 . 

Or'tlio-con'ter (Or'thft-sgn'tSrl, n. [Ortho- 4 center.] 
(Geom.) That point in which tlie three perpendiculars 
let fall from the angles of a triangle upon the opposite 
sides, or tlie sides produced, Eiutuolly intersect. 

II Or-tJlO<Fe-raB (Gr-thSs't-rHs), n. [NL., fr, Gr. 6pfl<>? 
straight -f- K^pof a horn.] (Paleon.) An extinct genus of 
Paleozoic Cephalopoda, having a long, straight, conical 
shell. The iutcrior is divided into numerous chambers 
by transverse septa. 



Orthoecras (fjrthoccras Duseri), reduced. 

OrthOHier'a-UtB (8rabft-sgr’A-tU), n. [Ortho- 4 Gr. 
Wposi -aro?, a horn.] (Zool.) An orthoceras; also, any 
fossil shell allied to Ortiioceras. 

f^thO-oUBO (br'thft-klas), n. [Ortlw- -f Gr. itAav to 
break.] (Min.) Common or potosh feldspar crystalli- 
zing in tho monoclinic system and having two cleavages 
at right augleB to each other. Bee Feldspar. 

OrtltO-OlaBl^ (-klka'tYk), a. (Crystallog.) Breaking 
in directions at right angles to each other ; — said of the 
monoclinic feldspars. 

Or^UuMU-ag^O-nal (-dt-1^8-nol), n. [Ortho- -f diag- 
onal.] (Crystallog.) The diagonal er lateral axis in a 
monoclinic crystal which is at right angles with the ver- 
tical axis. 

Or'tho-dome (fir'thft-dSm), n. [Ortho- -+• dome.] 
(Crystallog.) See the Note under Dome, 4. 

Ol^O^OS (Or'thft-dSks), a. [L. orthodoxus, Gr. ipiW- 
8ofo? ; hQ$69 right, true -j idfa opinion, ioKtlv to thinh, 
seem; of. F. orthodoxe. See Oetho-, Dooma.] 1 . Bound 
In opinion or doctrine, especially In religious doctrine ; 
hence, holding tho Christian faith ; believing the doc- 
trines taught in the Scriptures ; — opposed to heretical 
and heterodox ; as, an ortnmlor Christian. 

2 . According or congruous with the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture, the creed of a church, the decree of a council, or 
the like ; as, an orthodox opinion, book, etc. 

3. Approved ; conventional. 

He saluted me on both cheeks in tho orthodox ninnner. 

H. R. Jlauteia. 

Tlio term orthodox differs In its use among the 
various Christian communions. The Greek Church styles 


flse, tiinlte, nude, iip, ; pity; fiTod, fcTot ; out, oil; cluUr; go; Bing, ink; tlien, thin; box; zli a in azure. 
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itaelf tho ** Holjr Orth.odox ApMtolio Church,” regarding 
an other bodies of Christians as more or less heterodox. 
!Zihe Roman Catholic Church regards the Protestant 
ohurahea as heterodox in many points. In the United j 
States the term orthodox is frequently used with refer- 
ence to divergent views on the dootiiue of the Trinity. ; 
Thus it has been common to speak of the Trinitarian Con- 
gngational churches in diatinotiou from the Unitarian, | 
as Orthodox. Tlie name is also applied to the conserva- 
tive, in distinction from the ” liberal,” or HlcksJte, body i 
In the Society of Friends. Schaff-IJerzog Encyc. 

Or^tll041ai^Al (dr'thd-dSks^ol), a. Pertaining to, or 
evincing, orthodoxy ; orthodox. [Z^.] Milton. 

Or^tlUHloZ-all'ty (-finf-ty), n. Orthodoxness. [iJ.] 

Or't]lo40Z^al4T (Sr'thd-dSka'al-iy), adv. Orthodox- 
ly. [i2.] Milton. 

Or^th^OZ-ai'tlO-Al (>fts'tT-k<il), a. Orthodox. [06x.] 

Or^tho-dozTo-al (-dbks^I-kal), a. Pertaining to, or 
evincing, orthodoxy ; orthodox. 

Or'UM^OZTy (Or^thl^-dSksay), adt'. In an orthodox 
manner ; with soundness of faith. Sir W. Jlamilton. 

Or^tll^OZ^neMI, n. The quality or state of being 
orthodox; orthodoxy. Waterland. 

0]/tllO-40Z^y {-y)i n. [Or. hpBoho^La : cf. F. ortho- 
doxie. See Ostuodox.] 1. Soundness of faith ; a belief 
in the doctrines taught in the Scriptures, or in some es- 
tablished standard of faith ; — opposed to heterodoxy or 
to heresy. 

B««J1 himself bear* full sad clear testimony to Oretrory’s or- 
thoiloxy. haterland. 

2. Consonance to genuine Scriptural doctrines ; — said 
of moral doctrines aud beliefs ; as, the orthodoxy of a 
creed. 

3. By extension, said of any correct doctrine or belief. 

Or^tllO-drOlllTc (-drSm'Yk), a. [Ortho- -f- Or. Spafieir 

to run.] Of or pertaining to ortlu^^roiny. 

^r'tlKHllOllllOg (-Iks), n. The art of sailing In a di- 
rect course, or on the arc of a great circle, which is the 
shortest distance between any two points on the surface 
of the glo^ ; great-circle sailing ; orthodromy. 

(hr^o-drom^y (dr'thd-drSm'y ; 277), n. [Cf. F. or- 
thodromie.'] The act or art of sailing on a great circle. 

Orthodfi^O (-8p'tk), 1 a. Of or pertaining to or- 

Or^thO-¥plo-al (-T-kal), i thoepy, or correct pronun- 
ciation. — Or^tho-to'lo-al-ly t adv. 

Or'tbO-V'PlUlt (8rah6-S-pTst), n. .One who is skilled in 
orthoepy. 

Or'UO-^py (-py ; 277). n. [Gr. hpBoineia . ; hpQoe right 
4- firor a word : cf. F. orihoSpie. See Ortho-, aud Ewe.] 
The art of uttering words correctly ; a correct pronunci- 
ation of words ; also, mode of pronunciation. 

Or-thOI^A-lliy (6r-th5g'A-my), n. [Ortho- -f- Gr. yapoe 
marriage/i (Sot.) Direct fertlUxatiou in plants, as when 
the pollen fortUixing the ovules comes from the stamens 
of the same blossom -opposed to heierogamy. 
Or^thOg-liatllTo (or^thi^-nSth'Tk), a. Ortho^thous. 

C^*t]lOg'na-t]liun'((ir*tb$g^nA-thIz’m), n. (Anaf .) The 
quality or state of being orti^gnathous. Huxley. 

Or-£k0g'lUI-tll01UI V'^hbs; 277), a. [Ori/io- -f Or. 
yvdBtn the law.] (Anal.) Having the front of the head, 
or the skull, nearly peri>endicular, not retreating bat^k- 
wards above the jaws ; — opposed to prognalhout. See 
Gnat hie index, imdor Gnathic. 

Or'tlK^OIl (dr'thi-gSn), n. [Ortho- -f Or. yutvia an- 
gle: cf. orihogone, a.] (Geom.) A rectangular figure. 


Or-tbom^g-try («r.th8m'«-try), n. [Ortho- -mefty.] 
The art or practice of oonstruotlng veraot oornMitly ; tho 
lawa of correct versification. ' 

Or^tlio-iiiiir'plilo (dr^thA-mdr^fTk), a. [Ortho- >f 
morphie.'] (Geom.) Having the right form. 

Orthomorphle prqleetioa, aproiectioninwhiohthe anglaa 
in tlie h^re to be projected are equal to the oorroapond- 


I in tlie figure to be projected are equal to the oorroapond- 
ing angles in the projected figure. 

Or^tbo-pedMo (-p6d^k). 1 a, (Med.) Portdning to, 

Or^'UlO-pod^io-Ill (-T-kal), i or employed in, orthop- 
edy ; relatbig to the prevention or cure m deformities of 
children, or, in geue^, of the human body at any age ; 
oa, orthopedic surgery ; an orthopedie hospital. 

Or-thop'e-dift (dr-thhi/i-dlst), n. (Med.) One who 
prevents, cures, or remedies deformities, eap. in children. 

0r-tll<^6-dy (-dy), n. [Orlho- -f- Or. vatz, vat£dr, a 
child.] (Med.) The art or practice of outing the deform- 
ities of cliildren, or, by extension, any deformitiea of the 
human body. 

Or-tbrali'o-liy (6r-th5f'6-ny), n. [Ortho- -f Or. 
voice.] The art of correct articulation ; voice trainuig. 

Or^tno-plll'a-ooiia (Or^thft-pIn'A-koid), ». [Ortlu)- -f- 
pinacoid.] (Ci^ttaXlog.) A name given to the two planes 
in the mouooliuio system which are parallel to the ver- 
tical and orthodiagonal axes. 

H Or^thop-nCB^A (dr^hbp-uS'A), ) n. [L. orthopnoea, 

Or-tllOD^y (fir-thbp'uy j, l Or. hp>h6nvou)i ; hp- 
66i straignt, right -f- rrvetv to breathe : cf. F. orthopnke.'\ 
(Med.) Speoifically, a morbid condition in which respi- 
ration can be performed only in an erect posture ; by ex- 
tension, any difficulty ol breathing. 

II Or-tbop^O-dfi (0r-th6p'ft-(U), n. pi. [NL. See On- 
THO-, and -roDA.] (Zool.) An extinct order of reptiles 
which stood erect on the hiud legs, and resembled birds 
in the structure of the feet, pelvis, and other parts. 

(dr'thd-prl&s'y), n. [Or. hpeii straight 


bedgea of gardens. See Taro an inolosure, tad ef. Bor* 
TutAH.J (Zool.) (a) A European ainging 
‘ bixd (Eimerita Aorfufono), about the aUe 
ol the lark, with black wiui^ 

It is eiteemed delicious food 
whan fattened. Oalled also ^ 
bunting. (6) In England, the 
wheatear (Sazieola amanthe). 

In America, the sora, 
or Carolina rail (Portana 
Carolina). See Sora. i 

om-gan (dr^T-gfin), ip 

n. [(^r. hrvi, -vvor, a 
quaih] (Zodl.) One 


-}- ir fiat It a doing. 1 (Med.) The treatment of deformi- 
ties in the human body by mechanical appliances. 

II Or-thop^te-m (er-thhp'tt-rA), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 
opd(k straignt -f-irrcpdi' feather, wing.] - m 

(Zool.) An order of mandibulate in- 
sects including grasahop^rs, locusts, 
cockroaches, etc. See Jlluti. under 

The anterior wings are usually IL 
thicKeued and protect the posterior 
wings, wiiich are larger and fold Ion- 
gltudinally like a fan. The Orthop- 
tera undergo no metamorphosis. iiIv^lT w# b 

Or-thoiKtor-an (-tSr-an),n. (Zoo/.) 

One of the Orthoptera. f 

Or-thop'tor-OM (.a.), ^ (ZmI.) „„ 

Of or pertaiiung to the Orthoptera. Orthoptera (a cock- 
Ortno-rhomlllo (6rahS-r»n iHitk), roach), much cn- 


dug Qipvatreiv to dig) -f- yvetait knowledge.] 
Dgy. [Oiu.] — Or^yo-tog-noi^tic (-tbg-nfis'ttk. 
yo-tog-nos'tlo-al (-tT-k«i), a. [Obs.] — Oryt 


(tate of being orthognathous. Huxley, xatlon which lias three unequal axes iirum ( « Mondibro \ 

na-thOlUI (-thfis; 277), a. [Ori/u)- -f Or. at right angles to each other; tri- /MaxilU) p Max- 

jaw,] (Anaf.) Having the front of the head, metric. Bee Crtstallization. Jllttry 1 Yp“* * * l-»* 

11, nearly peri>endicular, not retreating ba(^k- Ol^UtO-SOOpe (fir'thfi-skSp). n. 

e the jaws ; — opposed to prognalhout. Bee [Ortho- -f- scope, j (Physiol.) An 

iex, imdor Gnathic. instrument desimred to show the condition of the super- 

on (fir'thi-gSn), n. [Ortho- -f Or. yutvia an- flcial pornons of the eye. 

orthogone, (Ocow,) A rectangular figure. OrtllO-ROOplO (-skbp^Ik), a. (Op/.) Giviim an Image 
O-nAl (8r-th8g'6-nal), a. [Cf. F. orthogonal.'] In correct or normal proportions; giving a flat field of 


Or-tlUH^O-nal (8r-th8g'8-nal), a. [Cf. F. orthogonal.] 
Right-an^ed ; rectangular ; as, an orthogonal intersec- 
tion of one curve with another. 

Orthogonal projection. See under Obthooraphic. 
Or-thog'o-nal-ly, adv. Perpendicularly ; at right an- 
gles ; as, a curve cuts a set of curves orthononally. 

Or-thog'ra-plier (8r-th5g'rA-f8r), n. One versed in 
orthography ; one who spells words correctly. 
Or^'UlO-grapll^lo (Sr^thfi-grSf'Ik), ) a. [Cf. F. or/Ao- 
OrthO-graxdl'lO-Rl (-Y-kdl), J graphique, L. or- 
thographus. Or. Apdoypo^.] 1. Of or pertaining to or- 
thc^aphy, or right si>elUng ; also, correct in spelling ; as, 
Trthograpnical rules ; the letter was orthographic. 

2 . {Geom.) Of or pertaining to right lines or angles. 
OrtiMMraphlo, or Orthogonal, projection, that projection 

pvhioh is made by drawing hues, from every point to be 
;irojeeted, peipendicular to the plane of projection. Such 
k projection of the sphere represents its circles as seen in 
lerspective by an eye supposed to be jilaced at an infinite 
listance, the plane of projection passing through the cen- 
er of the sphere perpendicularly to the lino of sight. 

Or'tlia-|nrapll'io-al-l7, adv. In an orthographical 
tanner : (a) according to the rules of proper spelling ; 
b) aocording to orthographic projection. 
Or-thOK'ni-plllst (8r-th5g'r4-fTst), n. One who spells 
'ords correctly ; an orthographer. 

Or-UlOg'ra-ldlllze (*fus)) V. t. To smU correctly or ac- 
ording to usage ; to correct in regard to spelling. 

M iht coslsMcod into ith, which modern reaction has orthogm- 
kixed to r th'. IJarh. 

Or-thOK^-]>by (-fy), n. [OE. ortogrtnhie, OF. nr- 
\ographiey L. orihographia. Or. 6p0oypatfna, fr. hp9&yoa- 
9t writing correctly ; op$6t right -|- ypd^eiv to write. 
M Ostfto-, and Graphic.] 1. Tlie art or practice of 
riting words with the proper letters, according to stand- 
4 Qsam ; conventionally correct i^elling ; alao, mode 
iqiellmg ; as, his orthography is vicious. 

When spelling no longer follows the pronunciation, but is hard- ' 
ed into orthiigrnphy. EarU. 

2- The part of grammar which treats of the letters, aud 
the art of spelling words correctly. 

3. A drawing in correct projection, especially an elo- 
tlon or a vertical section. 

Or-tlloFo-Ey (8r-th51'8-jy), n. [Gr. bpBo\oyia \ bp»6t 
ht -4- Adyoc speech, description : cf. F. vrthologie.] The 
lit description of things. [//.] Fotherby. j 

>r^tllO-lllfit^O (8r'fch8-met'rTk), a. [See Obthomr- 
>^•1 (Crystallog.) Having the axes at right angles to 
> another ; — said of crystals or crystalline forms. 


view ; as, an orthoscopic eyepiece. 

Or''thi9-Sl-llo^ic (-sT-lIs'Ik), a. [Ortho- silicic,] 
(Chem.) Designating the form of silicic acid Having the 
normal or highest number of hydroxyl groups. 


OrUuniptr'lDOlUl (^spSr'mhs), a. [Ortho- -f Gr. 
<nripp.a seed.] (Bot.) Having the seeds straight, aa in 
the fruits of some umbelliferous plants ; — opposed to 
caelospermoun, Darwin. 

Or'UKHitade (Sr'thfi-stSd), n. [Gr. bpBoardhtov ; bp- 
$6t straight 4* loravai to place.] (Anc. (loslume) A chi- 
ton, or loose, uugirded tunic, falling in straight folds. 

Or-tlios'ti-oliy (Or-thSs'tl-ky), n. ; pi. Orthobtioiubs 
(- kTz). [Ortho- -f Gr. orTt^oc row.] (Bot.) A loiigitu- 
duial rank, or row, ol leaves along a stem. 

Or^tho-tom'lc (or'thft-tSm'Ik), a. [Ortho- + Gr. ri- 
ppfiv to cleave.] (Geom.) Cutting at right angles. 

Orthotomlc circle (Oeom,). that circle which cuts three 
given circles at right angles. 

Or-thot^o-moos (dr-thSt'i-mfis), a. ( Crystallog . ) Hav- 
ing two cleavages at right angles with one another. 

Or-tllOt'O-my (-my), n. (Oeom.) The property of 
cutting at right angles. 

Or'^o-tono (8r'th8-t5n), a. [Ortho- -f Gr. r6yot 
tone, accent.] (Gr. Gram.) Retaining the ncoent] not 
enclitic ; — stud of certain indefinite pronouns and ad- 
verbs when used interrogatively, which, when not so 
used, are ordinarily enclitic. 

Or-tliot'ro-pal (dr-th5t'r8-pal), ) a. [Ortho- -f- Or. 

Or-tliOt'ro-pOlUl (-rd-pQs), \ rpintiv to turn : 
cf. F. ort^trope.'] (Bot.) Having the axis of an ovule 
or seed straight from the hilum and ohalaza to the ori- 
fice or the micropyle ; atropous. 

This word has also been used (but improperly) to 
describe any embryo whose radicle points towards, or is 
next to, the hilum. 

Or^tllO-tr<q;>'iO <8r/th6-tr8p'Tk), a. [See Obthotro- 
PAL.] (Bot.) Having the longer axis vertical ; — said of 
erect stems, Hncyc. Brit. 

Or^tho-zylrae (Or'thfi-xingn), n. [Ortho- 4- xylene.] 
(Chem.) That variety of xylene in which the two methyl 
groups are in the ortho position ; a colorless, liquid, 
combustible hydrocarbon resembling benzene. 

Or^ttVR (8r'tTv), a. [L. ortivus. It. oriri, ortns, to 
rise : cf. F. ortive.] Of or relating to the time or act of 
rising ; eastern ; as, the ortive amplitude of a planet. 

Or'tO-lan (fir'tfi-lan), n. [F., fr. It. ortolano ortolan, 
gardener, fr. £. hortulanus gardener, fr. kortulus, dim. 
of /tortus garden. So called because It frequents the 


of several species of 

I^t Indian blwU of OrioUn (EnAeriza hoHuland), 
the genera Ortygis 

and Hemipodius. They resemble quails, but lack the 
hind toe. Bee TuRNix. 

Or'val (Or'vol), n. [F. orvaJe.] (Bot.) A kind of 
sage (Salvia Hoi'minum). 

11 Or'vet' (dr'vit'), n. [F.] (Zo6l.) The bllndwortn. 
Or^vl-R^tan (fir/vl-S'tan), n. [F. orvUtan: cf. It. 
orvietano. So called because invented at Orvieto, in 
Italy.] A kind of antidote for poisons ; a counter poison 
formerly in vogue. [Obs.] 

-0-ry (-8-ry). [L. -orius : cl. F. -oire.] 1. An adjec- 
tive suffix meaning o/ or pertaining to, serving Jor; aa 
in auditory, pertaining to or serving for heamg ; pro- 
lilblto»y, amendaton/, etc. 

2. [L. -orixim : cf. F. -otVe.] A noun suffix denoting 
that which pertains to, or serves Jor ; as in ambulatory, 
that which serves for walking ; consistory, factoj-y, etc. 
CFry-Rl (S'rt-ol), 0^-all (■»!), n. See Oriel. 
Or'yo-tere (8r'ik-t6r), n. [Gr. bpvKTijp digger ; of. F. 
oryetbre.] (Zool.) The aard-vark. 

O-ryo'ter-ope (c-rlk'tSr-Sp), n. [Gr. bpvter^p digger 
-f irovf foot.] (Zool.) Same as Oryctbr*. 

Or^yc-tog'no-sy (Cr'Tk-t8g'n8-sy), n. [Gr. hpvKrbe 
dug (opua-o-etp to dig) -4 yvitrt? knowledge.] Mineral- 
ogy. [06s.] — Or^yo-tog-noi^tic (-tbg-niSs'tTk), a. — Or'- 

ra I10■'tl0-al (-tT-kol), a. [Gbz.] — Oryo-tOg-llM'* 
y (-tT-kol-iy), adv. [G6z.] 

Oryo-tog'ni-pliy (-Th^m, n. [Gr. opvxnk dug -f- 
-grnphy.] description of fossils. [G6«.] 
Or'yo-to-log^lo-al (-tfe-lSjOf-kol), a. [Cf- F. orycto- 
logique.] Of or pertaining to oryctology. [Ohs.] 
Or^ys-toFo-ghit (-tBl'i-jlst), n. One versed in oryc- 
tology. [06 aJ 

Or'yo-tol'p-gy (-jy), n. [Gr. bpvKrb^ dug ■\ -logy: 
cf. F. oryctologie.] 1. An old name for paleontology. 

2. An old name for mineralogy and geology. 

O'ry* (B'rlks), n. [NL., from Gr. opvf a kind of ga- 
zelle or ante- 
lope.] (Zool.) 

A genus of Af- 
rican ante- 
lopes which 
includes the 
gemsbok, the 
leucoryx, the 
bisa . antelope 
(O. beisa), and 
the beatrix an 
telope (0. be- 
alrix) ol Ara- 
bia. 

Oryx (Oryx beatrix). 

(5-rI'z4), n. 

[L., rice, Gr. opv^a. Bee Rich.] (Bot.) A genua of grasses 
including the rice plant ; rice. 

II Os (Bs), n. ; pf. Ossa (Bs'ri). [L.] A bone. 

11 Os, n. ; pi. Oba (5^r4). [L.] A mouth ; an open- 
ing ; an entrance. 

Os (Ss), n. ; pi. Osar (S'sKr). [Bw. ds ridge, chain of 
hills, pi. dsar.j (Geol.) One of the ridges of sand or 
gpravel found in Sweden, etc., supposed by some to be of 
marine origin, but probably formed by subglacial waters. 
The osar are similar to the kames of Scotland aud the 
eschars of Ireland. See Eschar. 

O'SSgS or'ange (5'sftj hr^enj)* (Bot.) An ornamen- 
tal tree of the genus Madura (M. aurantiaca). olosely 
allied to the mulberry (Moms)', also, its fruit. The 
tree was first found in the country of the Osage Indians, 
and bears a hard and inedible fruit of an orangellke ap- 
pearance. See Bou d^arc. 

0-SA'gSS ($-sS'jSz), n. pi. ; sing. Obaqb ( 8-sSjO- (Eth- 
nol.) A tribe of southern Sioux Indians, now living in 
the Indian Territory. 

O-SSn^s (8-zSn'ne), n. Hosanna. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
O'aar (5'ittr), n. pi. (Geol.) Bee 3d Os. 

Os'oan a. Of or pertaining to the Osol, a 

primitive pemle of Campania, a province of ancient 
Italy. — n. Ine language of the Osci. 

(M'oU-ltn<oy (fis^sTl-lon-sy), n. The state of oscilla- 

ting ; a seesaw kind of motion. [jR.] 

II woil-U^l^ (-IS'rT-A), n. [NL., fr. L. oseittare to 
swing.] (Bdt.) A genus of dark green, or purplish 
black, filamentous, fresh-water algffi, the threads of 
which have an automatic swaying or crawling motion. 
Called also Oscillatoria. 

OR'OU-lAta (*lfit), V. i. [imp. & p.p. OsoiLLATBH (-lif- 
ted) \ p.pr.A 1/6. n. Osoillatinci (-la'tTng).] [L. oseil- 
lare to swing, fr. osetilum a swing, a little mask or 
puppet made to be hung from trees and swing in the 
wind, prob. orig., a little mouth, a dim. from os mouth. 
See ORAL, and cf. Osculatr.] 1. To move backward 
and forward ; to vibrate like a pendulum ; to swing ; to 
sway. 

2. To vary or fluctuate between fixed limits ; to act or 
move in a fickle or fluctuating manner; to change re- 
peatedly, back and forth. 

The amount of auperior familivt oscillates rsther than 
changes, that is, it fluetuatsa Within fixed limlta. Quincey. 
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Ot'oU-Ul'tllW (th'>IMI'tIng), a. Tlwt OMilUtM ; rl- 
bratii^;; ftwingmg. 

OtdHtttif ttixgliu. a fteam enjrine whose cylinder obc11> 
latefl oil trmmions instead of bemg permanently fixed in 
a perpandioular or other direction. Wmie. 

Ofi^OlMfi^tioa (-U^shtlu), n. [L. oscillatio a swinging. ] 

1. The act of oscillating ; a swinginir or moving back- 
ward and forward, like a pendulum ; vibration. 

2. Fluctuation ; variation ; cliange back and forth. 

His mind owUlated, undoubtedly { but the extreme noinU of 

the o$cdlati<m were not very remote. Macuulau. 

Axis of oscillation, Osntsr of oscUlatloi. Bee under 
Axis, and Centbr. 

Oa'oU-la'tive (us'sTMt-tYv), a. Tending to oscillate ; 
vibratory. [A] Taylor. 

II Os^Qll-la-t^xi-A (-14-tS'rT-&), n. pi. [NL. Bee Os- 
cillatory.! Same as Oscillaria. 

Ol'oil-la-to-ry (Sa'sTl-U-tft-ry), a. [Of. F. oseilla- 
toirf. Bee Oscillatb.] Moving, or characterized by 
motion, backward and forward like a i>endulum ; swing- 
ing ; oscillating ; vibratory ; as, oscillatory motion. 
Os'oine (Ss'sYn), a. {Zodl.) Relating to tlie Oscines. 

II Os^oi-neB (-st^-nSz), n. pi. [L. osccn, -tnfs.] (Zoo/.) 
Bin|(ing birds ; a group of the Fasseres, having numerous 
syringeal muscles, conferring musical ability. 

Os-olnl-an (Ss-sTn'l-an), n. (Zoo/.) One of the Os- 
cines, or singing birds. 

OB-oinl-an, n. (Zoo/.) Any one of numerous species 
of dipterous flies of the family OscinidsR. 

Some, whose larvro live in the stalks, are very de- 
structive to barley, wheat, ami rye ; others, as the barley 
fly {Osemis frit)^ destroy tl»e heads of grain. 

Os^ol'llino (bs'sT-nlu), X. {Zool.) Of or i>ertainiug to 
the Oscines. 

Ol^ol-tan-oy (-ton-sy), n. [See Oscttant.] 1. The 
act of gaping or yawning. 

2. Drowsiness; dullness; shiggishuoss. llallain. 
It might proceed from the wcitancy of transcriberB. AdJinm. 
OB^Ol-tant j-tant), a. [L. o.'>citans^ -antis, p. pr. of 
oscitare: cf. F. oscUant.'] 1. Yawning; gaping. 

2. Sleepy ; drowsy ; dull ; sluggish ; careless. 

IIo must not be otritant. but intent on his charge. liatTow. 
Ol'^Oi-tant-ly, adv. in an oscitant manner. 

Ol'ol-tate (-tat), V, i. [L. oscitare ; os the mouth -f- 
citare, v. iiitens. fr. ciere to move.] To gape ; to yawn. 

Oa^ol-ta^tlon (-tS'shUn), n. [L. oscitatio: cf. F. osci- 
/a/jon.] The act of yawning or gaping. Addison. 

Oa^OU-lant (Ss'kfi-lant), a. [L. oscnlans, -antis, p. 

g r. of otculari to kiss. Bee Osculate.] 1. Kissing; 
©nee. meeting ; clinging. 

2. (Zo'ul.) Adhering closely ; embracing applied to 
certain creeping animals, as caterpillars. 

3. {Biol.) Intermediate in character, or on the border, 
between two genera, groujis, families, etc., of animals 
or plants, and partaWng somewliat of the characters 
of each, thus forming a connecting link ; intcrosculont ; 
as, the genera by which two families approximate are 
called osculant genera. 

Oa^CU'late (-lit), v. /. {imp. & p. p. Osculated (-la'- 
tSd); p, pr. & vh. n. Osculating. 1 [L. oscuiatus, p. p. 

of osculari to kiss, fr. osculuni a little mouth, a kiss, dim. 
of os mouth. See Oral, and cf. Oscillate.] 1, To kiss. 

2. {Gcom.) To touch closely, bo as to have a common 
curvature at the point of conUct. S (!0 Osculatio.v, ‘J. 
Os'OU-latfi, v. i. 1. To kiss one another ; to ki.ns. 

2. (OVow/.) To touch closely. Beo Osculation, 2. 

3. (Bwl.) To have characters in common with two 
genera or families, so as to form a connecting link be- 
tween them ; to intorosculate. Bee Osculant, 
Os^OU-la^tlOIl (-IS^shiin), n. [L. osculatio a kissing : 
ct. V. osculation.'] 1. The act of kissing ; a kiss. 

2. {Oeom.) The contact of one curve with another, 
when the number of consecutive points of the latter 
through which the former passes suffloes for the com- 
plete detennination of the former curve. Brande ds C. 

Os'OU-U-tO-ry (-lA-td-ry l, a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
kissing; kissing. “ The ojcw/ff/orj/ ceremony.*’ Thackeray. 

2. (Oeom.) Pertaining to, or having the properties of, 
an oflculatrix ; capable of osculation ; os, a circle may be 
oscillatory with a curve, at a given point. 

Oiculatory circle. (Geom.) See Osculating circle of a 
cui'X'e, under Circle. — Osculatoiy plans (to a curve of 
double curvature), a plane which passes through three 
successive points of the curve. — Oictilatory sphere (to a 
line of double cui-vature), a sphere passing through four 
couaocutlve points of tlio curve. 

(Hl^Oll-lA'tO-iy, n, [LL. osculatorium. Bee Oscu- 
late.] {B. C. Ch.) Same as Fax, 2 . 

Os^cn-lA'tllZ ^la'trtks), n. ; pi. Osculatrixbs (^z). 
[NL.] {Oeom.) A curve whose contact with a given 
curve, at a given point, is of a higher order (or involves 
the equality of a greater number of successive differen- 
tial coefficients of the ordinates of the curves taken at tliat 
point) than that of any other curve of the same kind. 

Ofi^OUle (bs'kfll), n. [Cf. F. oscule. See Osoulum.] 
{Zodl.) One of the exourrent . . 

apertures of sponges. ;|!i *• t|, 

11 OB'oO'lnm (iS'kA-lfim), • [] ,|.l H , 

n. / pi, OscuLA (-hi). [L., a ‘.i jU j I i I • 

little mouth.] {Zodl.) Same ulJJm 1 1 

as OflOULB. 

-o«e(- 68 ). [L. -OS 1 SS : cf. 

F. -osG. Of. -ous.] 1. A 

suffix denoting full of, con- m \ 

taining, having the qualities \ ^ 

of, like ; as in verbose, full W* Jjffiffiitlln 

of words; pilose, hairy ; glo- J 

bose, like a globe. i lili#*' 

2. {Chem.) A suffix indl- 
oting thiit the ratatoice to , g 

the name of which it is pro- Enlarged, 

fixed is a member of the car- 

bohydriUe group ; as in cellulow, sucroae, dextrose, etc. 


O'fitor (?Fzh 8 r), n. [F. osier: cf. Prov. F. oUis, 
Armor. ozU, oozU, Gr, oToe^, olova, ot<ra(, L. %'itejc, 
and E. tciMy.] {Bot.) (a) A kind of willow {Salix 
ytmmalis) growing m wet places in Europe and Asia, and 
introduced into North America. It is couaidered the best 
of the willows for basket work. The name is sometimes 
given to any kind of willow. (5) One of the long, pliable 
twigs of this plant, or of other aimilar plants. 

The rank of uaiei m by th« murmunng stream. Hhak. 

Osier bed, nr Osier holt, a place where willows are 
gro\ra for bMket making. [Kiuj . ) — Rwl osier, {a > A kind 
of willow witli reddish twigs (.s'«/ir rubra), (b) An Ameri- 
can shrub U'orttus sUdonijera) which has slender red 
branches ; — also called osier cornel. 

(Filer, a. Made of osiers; composed of, or contain- 
ing, osiers. “ This osier cage of ours.” Skak. 

^Siered (o'zhSrd), a. Covered or adorned with 
osiers ; as, osiered banks, [i’oe/tc] Collins. 

(Fsler-y (O'zlier-y), n. An osier bed. 

O-al^rll (n- 8 i'rls),ji. [L., fr. Gr. 'Ocripi? ; of Egyptian 
origin.] {Myth.) One of the principal divinities of 
^Sypt, tlie brother and husband of Isis, lie was figured 
as a mummy wearing the royal cap of Upper Egypt, and 
was symbolized by the sacred bull, called xipis. Cf. 
Sbrapis. — 0-sll/l-an (o-slr'l-nn), a. 

OB^man-li (5z^iuiln-lY), n. ; pi. Oshanlis (-ITz). [So 
called from Osman. So© Ottoman.] A Turkish official ; 
one of the dominant tribe of Turks ; loosely, any Turk. 

Ol^matO (5z^mut), 7 i. {Chem.) A salt of osmic acid. 
[Formerly written also osmiafe.] 

I) OB^ma-j^ri-um (5z'm&-te*'rl-ilm), n. ; pi. Osmate- 

iiies emit from the flrs^ 

laxly segment, either Uarva of a Butterfly (Troihu^). 
above or below. » ()#nmtcriuin. 

OB^ma-ZOme (ttz'mA-zSm), n. [Or. iiorpri smell, odor -f- 
(Tai/ao^ broth : cf. F. osmazome.] {Old fV/rwi.) A substance 
formerly supposed to give to sovip and broth their char- 
acteristic odor, and probably consisting of one or several 
of the class of nitrogenous substaucos which are culled 
extractives. 

Ol^mi-am^atO ( 5 z^mT-Sm'ut), n. {Chem.) A salt of 
osmiaralc acid. 

Os^ml-aili^lo (Sz^mT-Km'Tk), a. [f/r/uium -j nmido.] 
{(fhem.) Of, iiertainiiig to, or designating, a nitrogenous 
acid of osmium, UgN^s^Oj, forming a well-known series 
of yellow salts. 

OB^mlc (5z'mTk), a. {Chon.) Pertaining to, derived 
from, or containing, osmiimi ; sixH*ifically, designating 
those compounds in wiiicU it lias a valence lugher tliau 
in other low’or compounds ; us, osmic oxide. 

Oimio acid. ((*hem.) (a) Osmic tetroxide. [0/).v,] (/>) 
Osmic acid i>roi>er, an acid analogous to sulphuric acid, 
not known in the free state, but forming a well-known 
and stable series of salts (osmates', which were formerly 
improperly called osmifes. — Oimic tstroxide (( hem.), a 
white vol.itilo crystalline substance, OSO 4 , the most sta- 
ble and characteristic of the compounds of osmium. It 
hiw a burning taste, and give.s olf a vapor, which is a 
powerful irritant poison, violently attacking the eyes, 


powerful irritant poison, violently attacking (he eyes, 

I and emitting a strong chlorinelike odor. Formerly im- 
I projierly called osmic acid. 

I II OB^ml-dro^SlS (Jiy/mT-dro'fiTH), n. [NL., from Or. 
biTfxri smell ]- iSpovy to sweat.] {Med.) The secretion of 
tetid sweat. 

OB^ml-olUl (Sz'inT-fis), a. {Chem.) Denoting those 
compounds of osmium in wliich the element has a 
valence relatively lower than in the osmic compounds ; 
as, osmions chloride. [Written also o.smoiis.] 

Oemioat acid (Chem.), an acid derived from osmium, 
analogous to sulphurous acid, and forming unstablo salts. 
It is a brown amorphous substance. 

OB'nUte (Sz'mit), n. {Chem.) A salt of osmious acid. 

OB^ml-mn (5z'ml-lim), n. [Gr. ocr/ai; a smell, odor, 
akin to to smell. So named in allusion to the 

strong ehlorinelike o<lor of osmic tetroxide. Bco Odor.] 
{Cfiem.) A rare metallic element of the platinum group, 
found native as an alloy in platinum ore, and in iridos- 
mino. It is a hard, infusible, bluish or grayish whih* 
metal, and the Iteaviest Bubstanee known. Its tetroxide 
is used in histological experiments to stain tissues. Bym- 
bol Os. Atomic weight 101.1. Bpecifle gravity ‘22.477. j 

OB-mOin'e-ter (Qz-mbm'c-tor vr Ss-), n. [Or. unrpos 
impulse -f- -meter.] {Physics) An instniment for meas- 
uring the amo\mt of osmotic a<’tion in different liquids. 

Os-moin'e-tiy (-try), W. ( IdiysU s) The study of os- 
mose by means of the osmometer. 

Ol^mOBO (Sz'mSs or 5s'-), n. [Gr. equiv. to 

waic impulse, fr. u)0fly to push.] {Chemical Physics) 
(a) The tendency in fluids to mix, or become equably 
diffused, when in contact. It was first observed between 
fluids of differing densities, and os taking place through 
a membrane or an intervening porous structure. The 
more rapid flow from the thinner to the thicker fluid 
was then called endosmose, and the opposite, slower cur- ! 
rent, exosmose. Both are, however, results of the same 
force. Osmose may bo regarded as a form of molecular 
attraction, allied to that of adhesion. (/>) The action 
produced by this tendency. 

Slsctrlo oimoss, or Electric sndociBMe (Elec.), the trans- 

S ortation of a liquid through a porous septum by the ae- 
on of an electnc current. 

Os-mtFslS (bz-mo'sTs or 58-), n. [NL.] Osmoso. 
Os-mot^lo (5z-m5t'Tk or 5b-), a. Pertaining to, or 
having tho property of, osmose -, as, osmotic force. 

Ol'mimd (Sz'm&nd), n, {Bot.) A fern of the genus 
Osmunda, or flowering fern. The most remarkable spe- 
cies is the Osmund royal, or royal fern {Osmunda regalls), 
wliich grows in wet or boggy places, and has large bi- 
pinnate fronds, often with a panicle of capsules at the ; 


top. The rootstock contains inucli starch, and has been 
UB^ in stiffening linen. 

OB'nB-burg (5z'uA-bflrg), n. A species of coarse Uneu, 
originally made in Osnaburg, Germany. 

()'BO-bnrrf (5's6-b5r'r^), 7 ». {Bot.) The small, blue- 
black:, drutiehke fruit of the Nutiallus cerasiformis, a 
shrub of Oregon and California, belougiug to tho (Cherry 
tribe of Bosavem. 

II Otl‘PlirB'dl-ui& (Ss-frS'dt-flm), n. / pi, OsniRADiA 
(*d). [NL., fr. Gr. o(r<^pd 6 toi' 8 trong 8 cent, It. baafipniyeirgat. 
to Hiuoll.] (Zoo/.) Tlio olfactory organ of some Mollusea. 
It is connected witli the organ of respiration. 

Ol'prey 1 (Ss'prt), n. [Tlirough OF. fr. L. ossifroga 

Os^pray I (orig., tho bouo breaker) ; prob. iuflueucod 
by oripelaigus (mountain stork, a kind of eagle, Or. 
iptirtt\apy6i) ; cf. OF. orpres, and F. orfraie. Bee Ossi- 
rUAOE.] (Zoul.) Tlie tislihawk. 

Obb (5«), c. i. [See UsbB, 11 . J To prophesy; to pre- 
sage. iB, & Obs.'] B. Edgexcorlh. 

0BS0(58),n. [Gr. ocroo.] A prophetic or ominous 
utterance. [//. & (>/>.*.] Holland. 

Ob'BB-BII (Ss's^-on), n, {Zohl.) A fish having a bony 
skeleton ; a teleost. 

OB'BB-ln (-tn), 11 . [L. os bone.l (Physiol. Chem.) 

The organic basis of bone tissue; the residue after ro- 
inoval of the mineral matters from bono by dilute acid ; 
in embryonic tissue, tho substance in which the mineral 
salts are deposited to form Imne ; -—called also ostein. 
Cheinicolly it is the somo ns coUaqen. 

Ofl'se-let (-15t), n. [F.l 1. A little bone. 

2. (Zool.) Tho internal hone, or shell, of a cuttlefish. 

[ Ob^BC-OUB (-58 ; 277), a. [L. ossens, from os, ossis, 
bono ; akin to Or. birriov, Skr. asthi. Cf. Oyster.] Com- 
posed of bono ; resembling bone ; capable of forming 
bone ; bony ; ossific. 

Os^Be-ter (-tSr), n. [Russ, osc/r* sturgeon.] (Zool.) 
A species of sturgeon. 

Ofl^Bl-ar.'lo (Ss'sI-Sn'Yk), a. Of or pertaining to, or 
cliaractoristic of, Ossian, a legendary Erse or Celtic bard, 
Tlie coinpunitions might he fairly classed as Ossianic. G. Eliot. 

Os^Bl-cle (58'ftT-k*l), u. [L. ossiculum, dim. of os, 
ossis, a iKine.J 1. A little boue ; as, the auditory ossicles 
in til© tympanum of the oar. 

2. (Zool.) One of numerous small calcareous struc- 
tures forming the skeletou of certain ochiuoderms, as 
tlie starfishes. 

OB-Bio'U-lA'tBd (-sTk^fi-lSaSd), a. Having smaU bones. 

II OB-Blo^u-Inm (5s-slk'tt-iam), u. ; pi. OssiGULA (-14). 
[L., a little bone.] (Zodl.) Same os Ossicle. 

OB-Bll^er-OUB (-sTf' 8 r-fls), a. [L. os, oasis, a bone -f 
-ferous : cf. F. oMi/^rc.] Containing or yielding boue. 

Ob-bHIo (-Yk), a. [L. os, ossis, bone -f factre to 
make: cf. F. ossijlque. Bee Fact.] Capable of pro- 
diuitig hone; having the power to change cartilage or 
other tissue into bone. 

Os^Sl-U-ca'Uon (5s'hY-fY.kS'sb5n), n. jCf. F. osHfi- 
cation. See OssiVY.] 1. (Phy.dol.) Tho formation of 
liono ; the process, in the growth of an animal, by which 
inorganic material (mainly lime salts) is deiiosited in 
cartilage or membrane, forming bony tissue ; ostosis. 

(T It 'Besides the natural ossijicotion of growing tissue, 
thi re is the so-called arcnlrntal nsiipcation whicn some- 
times follows certmn abnormal coiiiiitiouH, us m the ossi- 
fication of an artery. 

2- The state of hi ing changed into a bony substance ; 
also, a mass or point of ossified tissue. 

OB'Bl-lied (r>s'sY-fid), a. Changed to bono or some- 
tliing resembling hone ; hardened by deposits of mineral 
matter of any kind ; — said of tissues. 

Ofl^Bl-lrai^e (-frfij), n. [L. ossifraga, ossifragus, os- 
piey, fr. ossifragus Iwim breaking; os, os.sis, a bono -f- 
frangere, fractum, to break. Osseous, Break, and 
cf, OsTREY, OHRiFRAaoUB.J (Zo'61.) (o) Tlio lainmcrgolr. 
(b) TJio young of tlio sea ©agio or bald eagle. [Gts. J 

OM-BWra-gOUB (58-sTf'r4-g5B), a. [L. ossifragus. Boe 
OsBiFRAOE. j 8 **rving to break bones ; bone-breaking. 

OB^Bl-iy (Ss'sT-fi), V. t. [imp. & v. p. Ossified (-fid) ; 
p. pr. & rb. 11 . OssiFYiNO (-frYng),] [L. os, ossis, bono 
cf. it. ossijier. Bee Osseous.] 1. (Physiol.) To 
form into bone ; to change from a soft animal subst^ce 
into boue, as by the deposition of lime salts. 

2. Fig. : To harden ; as, to ossify tho heart. Buskin. 

OB^Bi'fy, V, i. {Phy.siol.) To l>©come hone ; to change 
from a soft tissue to a liard bony tissue. 

0B'8i-fy^ln|f (-fY'Yng), a. (Physiol.) Changing Into 
bone ; becoming bone ; as, the ossijying process. 

Ob-bIv^O-IOUB (Ss-sYv'/i-ras), a. [L. as, ossis, bone -f- 
vorare. to devour: cf. F. ossh'ore.] Feeding on bones; 
eating bones ; os, o.ssivorous quailrupeds. JJerham. 

OS'Bprlng-er (Ss'sprYng-er), n. The osprey. [A’.J 

II Ofi^'su-a^ll'lim (58kiiQ-a'rY-&m), n. [L.] A charnel 
house ; an ossuary. Walpole. 

OB'BU-a-ry (6s'shtt-4-r^), «. / pi. -rieh (-rTz). [L. oa- 
suarium, fr. ossuarius of or for bones, fr. os, ossis, bono : 
cf. F. osstiaire.] A place wliere tlie bones of tlie dead 
are deposited ; a charnel house. L05«.] Sir T. Browne. 

Oat (dst), 71. See Oast. 

Oa'ta-al (Ss'tii-al), a. [Gr. berreoy a bone.] Osseous. 

OB'te-lll (-In), n. [Gr. Ixrriov bone.] Ossein. 

II OB^tO-Ptls (Ss'tft-i'tTs), n. [NL. See Osteo-, and 
-iTis.] (Med.) Inflammation of bone. 

Oa'tal-er (Ss'tSl-Sr), n. Same ns Hosteler. Wyclif. 

OB’tand' (5s-t5nd'), t’. t. [L. ostcndire to show.] To 
exhibit ; to manifest. [f>/.»^,j 

Mercy to mean offenders we 'll nstend. J. IVehtter, 

Oa-ten'Bl-bll^-ty (Ss-tSn/sY-bri'r-ty), 71 . The quality 
or state of l>eiiig ostensible. 

Os>ten'Bi-ble (bs-tSn'sY b’l), a. [From L. ostensus, 
p. p. of ostendere to show, prop., to stretch out before ; 
fr. prefix obs- (old form of ob-) -f- tendere. to stretch. 
Bee Tend.] 1. Capable of being shown ; proper or in- 
tended to be shown. [A.] Walpole. 

2. Shown ; oxliibited ; declared : avowed ; professed ; 
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Mptrent ; often uied u oppoeed to real or actual ; ae, I )) tt. [NL.) tt, 

Uipitmeihle reaeon^ motive, or aim. ^ D. JRarMou, Gr. Wrwv bone -f tiuKaxia aoftneM.} {Med.) A diaaaae 


(9/»-tSn'eI-blj^)f adv. In an oateiuiibie 
manner; avowedly ; professedly; apparently. IVateA. 

OftntKibty, we were intended to prevent flJibu 
Ttxss, but really an a menaoe to Mexico. i 

OM'twn'Bion (-all fin), n. [L. ostenHo a showbig: of. 
F. ostension. See Ostjow.] (^rc/.) The showing of the 
Mocrameat on the altar in order that it may reoeive the 
adoration of the oomm unioants. 

Oa-tan^Mire (‘•Irh a. Showing; exhibiting. 


of the bones, in which they lose tli^ earthy material, 
and become soft, flexible, and distorted, juso mdlec 
ntalacui. 

Oa'te-e-mUl'ty (Be^t-^-mln'tj^), n. [Oe/eo- 4- Gr. 
IMtrrtia divination.] Divination by moans of bones. tR.) 

Og'te-o-mere (-mir), n. iOeteo- -f {Anal.) 

An osteooomma. Owen. 

Os^OHKjillOlie (-ffln), n. [Gr, oarlov bone -f- 
voice. 1 An instrument for the transmission of auditory 


OahtM'lgirBdTf adv. In an osteoslve manner. 
KOm'Hn-MO'tiM (de'tSn-tff'rr-fim), \ n.; pi. L. 
O^ten'ga-ry («e.t«n's6-it), f (^rY-i), K. 

[NL^ astensorium : cf, F. osiensoir, 
' ~ ■ ^ame as Morstrakcs. 

a. [L. ostenhutf oeien- 


I (-s^-rlx). 
not 

ortMt 


See OsTRMsiBXJtj {R. C. CA.) Same as Morstrakcs. 
I (df/tUnt or 5e-tilnr), n. f 


fr. ortendere (n. p. ostensu* and oetenius) to show. 
See OenwanLB.} 1. Appearance; air; mien. SAaJk. 
S. Manifestation ; token ; portent. Dryden. 

yte asked of Ood that some osfest ndght clear 
Our cloudy business, who gave xu ngu. Chnj>maa. 

OalMI-Utft (ba'tSn^tit or be.tXn'tit), tf. f. [L. osien- 
lafut, p. p. of ottentare^ v. intens. fr. ostendere. See 
OtTSKT.*) To make an ambitious display of ; to show or 
exhibit boasUngly. [R.] Jtr. Taylor. 

Ot'ten-ta'Uoii (bs'tin-ta^^fln), n. [L. ostentaiio : 
cl. F. osienlofion.l 1. The act ol oatentatiug or of mak- 
ing an ambitious display ; unnecessary show ; pretentious 
piu^e ; — usually in a detractive sense. “ Much ostenia- 
f ion vain of fleshly arm." Milton. 

He knew that good and bountiful minds were sometimes in- 
clined to mtmtation. Atttrbuiy. 

2. A show or spectacle. [G6^.] Shak. 

Syn. — Parade ; pageantry; show; pomp; pompous- 
neaa; vaunting; boasting. See Parade. 

Ol^tMl'Ul'tiOlUI (-shfis), a. Fond of, or evincing, os- 
tentation; unduly conspicuous; pretentious; boastful. 

Par from being ostentatious of the good j'ou do. Dri/rirn. 

The ostentatious profesBions of many years. Macaulny. 

— Orton-U'tlons-ly, adv. — Ot^teii-U^tloag-neM, n. 

Os'ten-ta^tor (b/tfin-tS'tfr), n. [L.] One fond of 
display; a boaster. Sherwood. 

Ol-Tea^T 0 (&s-t8n'tYv), a. Ostentatious 

Ol-ton'tOlUl (-t&s), a. Ostentatious. [02>r.] Fdtham. 

Ob1»-0-. a combining form of Or. htrreov a bone. 

O8't0-O-bU»t (-blSst), n. [Or/so- 4- -Wa«f.] {Anat.) 
One of the protoplasmic cells which occur in the osteo- 
genetic layer of the periosteum, and from or around 
which the matrix of the bone is developed ; an osteoplast. 

tl O8^t0-O^'8l8 (Se^td-d-kla'sTs ; L baa^-Skni-sTs), 

n. [NL. Bee Osteoclast.] {Surg.) The operation of 
breaking a bone in order to correct deformity, 

08^0-O-OlaSt (Cs'tg-ft-klSst), n. [Osiech -f Gr. «Adv 
to break.] 1. (Physiol.) A myeloplax. 

BF* The osteoclasts occur usually in pits or cavities 
which they appear to have excavate<i, ana are supposed 
to be concerned in the absorption of the bone matnx. 

2. An instrument for performing osteoclasis. 

(-k51'14), n. [Os/vo- 4* Or. tcoAAa glue.] 

1. A kind of glue obtained from bones. l/re. 

2. A cellular calc tufa, which in some places forms 
Incrustations on the stems of plants, — formerly sup- 
poeed to have the quality of uniting fractured bones. 

If Os^to-o-com^ma (-kSm'mt), n. / pi. L. OsTSocoM- 
MATA (-mA-ti), E. OsTEOcoMiiAS (-mAz). [NL. See Os- 
TBO-, and Comma.] (Anat.) A raetamcro of the verte- 
brate skeleton ; an osteomere ; a vertebra, ^ Owen. 

Os^tO-O-OOpO (-kflp), n. [Gr. oarvofcSfrot ; oorroe a 
bone -f- xdfror a striking, pain ; cf. F. osleocope.'\ (Med.) 
Pain in the bones ; a violent fixed pain in any part of a 
bone. — Ol^te-O-GOp^ (-kSp^k), a. 

Oa^te-O-cra^nl-nin (-kra'nT-amh n. [_Osteo- 4 rra- 
nfum.l (Anat.) The bony cranium, as distiiiguislied 
from tne cartilaginous cranimn. 

Oa^te-O-den^tme (-dSn'tIn), n. [Osteo- dentine.'] 
(Anat.) A hard substance, somewhat like bone, which is 
sometimes deposited within the pulp cavity of teeth. 

Oa'ta-O-gan (5s't$-6*i6n), n. [Osteo- I -gen.] (Phys- 
iol.) The soft tissue, or substance, which, in developing 
bone, ultimately undergoes ossification. 

Oa'td-o-gan'a-sla (-Jen'l^-sTs), l n. {Osteo- genesis^ 

0a't<M)g'a-n7 (Ss'tS-Sj'^-nj?), j or the root of Gr. 
yfyiwo^at to be born ; cf. F. osteogSnie.] (Physiol.) I’he 
xormation or growth of bone, 

Oa'ta<>-ge-netTo (ils'tJ-^-Jt-nSt'Tk), a. (Physiol.) 
Connected with osteogenesis, or the formation* of bone ; 
producing bone ; as, oeteogenetic tissue ; the osteogenetic 
layer of the periosteum. 


Oatensiv dwnonMtratioa (Afafh.)t a direct or positiTe f vibrations tlirough the bones of the head, so as to be 
demoMtration, as oppoaed to the apagogical or indirect I appreciated as sounds by persons deaf from causes other 
Bwtboa. I than those affecting the nervous apparatus of hearing. 

0s't8-^nlMt (-plSst), «. [Oiteo- 4* Gr. wihdtrtruv to 
form.] (Anat.) An osteoblast. 

Os^t^pUs'tio (-tl-^-plEs'tlk), a. [Osteo- 4- •plcuHe.] 
i* Producing bone ; as, osteoplastic cells. 

M. (Afea.) Of or pertaining to the replacement of 
bone ; as, an osteoplasHc operation. 

»• [Otim. + 

\Jaed.) An operation or process by which the total or 
partial loss of a bone is remedied. Jhiuglison 

O8^t»K>p^0r-yri-<nui (-bp^tZr-Tj'Y-Bs), a. lOsteo- -f 
Gr, irrepvf a fin.] (2odl.) Having bones in the fins, as 
certain fishes. ’ 

II Os^te-o-sar-oo^ (-e-sHr-klPmA). n. ; pi. Obtiosar- 
MMATA (-tA). [NL. Bee Ostbo-, and Sarcoma,] (Med.) 
A tumor having the structure of a sarcoma in which 
there U a deposit of bone ; sarcoma connected with bone. 

©•^tg-O-tOmeYae^i-^-tSm), n. [Os/co- Gr. ve^veiv.] 
(Surg.) Strong nippers or a chisel for dividing bone. 
(hl^tb^'O-fllUrt (“fit'-), n. One skilled in osteotomy. 
Oi^t8-<rt'0-lliy (8ft't8-5t'i-my), n. 1. The dissection 
or anatomy of bones ; osteology. 

2. (Med.) The operation of removing a thin piece of 
bone, to remedy a deformity, as In bowlegs. 

II Os^te-o-so^a (-^-z5'A), n. pt. [NL., fr. Or. haviev a 
bone 4- animal.] (Zool.) Same as Vertbuiata. 

Oa'ti-a'ry (Bs'tl-t-ry ), n. ; pi. -rirs (-rlz). [L. ostium 
door, entrance. See Usher.] 1. The mouth of a river ; 
an estuary. [iJ.] Sir T. Broume. 

2. One who keeps the door, especially the door of a 
church ; a porter. [Gbs.l N. Bacon. 

Oa'tiO (bs'tlkl, rt. [From North American Indian 
oshtegu'on a heaa.] Pertaining to, or applied to, the lan- 
guage of the Tuscaroras, Iroquois, Wyandots, Winneba- 
goes, and a part of the Bionx Indians. Schoolcrn/t. 

Oa'tl-olo (58'tT-51), n. [L. ostiolum a little door, dim. 
of ostium a door; cf. F. ostiole.] (Bot.) (a) The exte- 
rior opening of a stomatc. See Stomate. (b) Any 
small orifice. 

11 Ofl-ti'tis (bs-ti^Ys), n. [NL.] (Med.) Bee Obteitib. 

II Os'tl-am (fisat-fim), n. ; pi. Ostia (bs'tT-A). [L.] 
(Anat.) An opening ; a passage. 

Ost'ler (bs'ler), n. See Hostler. 

O8tTer-0SS, n. A female ostler. [2J.] Tennyson. 
OitTer-y (-y), n. Seo Hostelry. [05s.] 

Ost'mon (bst'mSn), n. pi. ; sing. Ostman. [See East, 
and Man.] East men; Danish settlers in Irelnnd, for- 
me rW so called. J.yttelton. 

i; OB-tO'sls (Ss-tS'sIs), n. [NL., from Gr. oa-riov 
bone.] (Physiol.) Bono formation; ossificatioii. Sec 
Ectostobib, and Endobtosis. 

II Os-tra'ce-a (5s-tra'.8li$-a), n. pi. [NL. , fr. Gr. barpa- 
Kov sliell of a testacean.] (Zobl.) A division of bivalve 
mollusks including the oysters and allied shcllB. 

0a-tra'C6aJl (-shan), n. [L. ostrea an oyster. Bee 
Oyster.] (Zobl.) Any one of a family of bivalves, of 
which the oyster is the typo. 

II Oa*tra'cl*on (-sT-bn), n. [NL., fr. Gr. ocrrpdwiov 
small shell.] (Zool.) A genus of plectognatlj fislies liav- 
ing the body covered with solid, immovable, bony plates. 
Itlncludes the tnmkfishes. 

Os-tra'cl-ont (-but), n. (Zobl.) A fish of the genus 
Oatracion and allied genera. 

Oa^tra-oiaxil (bs'trA-sYz’m), n. [Gr. 6(rTgaici(rp.6r, fr, 
cxrTpoKi^civ to ostracize. See Ostracize.] 1. (Gr. An- 
tiq.) Banishment by popxilar vote, —a meanH adopted 
at Athens to rid the city of a person wlmse talent and in- 
fluence gave umbrage. 

2. Banishment ; exclusion ; as, social ostracism. 

Public envy in as an ostracism, that eclipsctli njcn when they 
grow too great. Jiucun. 

Sentenced to a perpetual nsfrachm from the . . . confidence, 
and luniors, and emoluments of his country. A. Ihimiltoa. 

Oa'tra-Oite (-sit), n, (Paleon.) A fossil oyster. 
Oa^tra-clze (-siz), v. t. limp. & p. p. Obthacizep 
(- sizd) ; p. pr. & ro, n. Ostuaoizino (-sFzYng).] [Gr. 
harpoKL^ttv, fr, oorpaKOv a tile, a tablet used in voting, a 
shell ; cf. oerTpeov oyster, herriov bone. Cf. Osseous, 
Oyster.] 1, (Or. Antiq.) To exile by ostracism ; to 
banisli by a popular vote, as at Athens. (Jrote. 

2. To banish from society ; to put under the ban ; to 
cast out from social, political, or private favor ; as, he 
was ostracized by his former friends. Marvell. 

II Oa-trac'(Hda(9s-tr&k'$-dA),n.j7f. (Zool.) Ostracoidea. 
li Oa^tra-oo-der'ml (5s^- 


dascriptiou of bones ; osteology. 

Oa'tt-OlA (bs'ti-oid), a. lOsteo- -f ‘Oid- cf. Gr. oars- 
*^9x0 (dnai.) Resembling bone ; bonelike. 

Oa^tf-0<lite (5s'tS-6-irt), n. {Osteo- 4- ’lite.] (Min.) 
A massive impure apatite, or calcium phosphate. 

OB^t^Ol'O-ger (-81'6-jer), n. One versed in osteology ; 
sa osteologist. 

Orta-0*10Klo (-i-lbiTk), l a. [Cf. F. ostkologique.] 

Oa^tOHhloaTc-ol (-Y-kol), f Of or pertaining to oste- 
ology. — Of^a-o-lof'io-al-ly, adi. 

Oa^ta-Ol'O-glat (-ol^u-jlst), n. One who is skilled in 
osteology ; an osteologer. 

Oa^te-oFo-gy (-jy), n. [0.deo- -log?/ : cf. F. ostS- 
ologie.] The science which treats of tlie bones of the 
vertebrate skeleton. 

jl Oa^ta-O^ma (53''tJ-3'mA), n. ; pi. Ortkomata (-tA), 
[NL. See Ostbo-, and -oma.] (Med.) A tumor composed 
mainly of bone ; a tumor of a l>one. 


trA.k$-dar'mI),n.pZ. [N1 
fr. Gr. otrrpaKov shell of a 
testacean 4- skin.] 

(Zobl.) A suborder of fish- 
es of which Ostracion is 
the type. 

Oa'tra-oold (bs'trd- 
koid),//. (^Oo/.) Of or per- 
taining to the Ostracoidea. 
— n. One of the Ostra- 
coidea. 

II Oa^tra-ooFde-a (-koi'- 

d$-A), n. pt. [NL., fr. Or. 
barpoKou shell of a testa- 
cean 4- ’Oid.] (Zobl.) An 



Ootrseoidea {CyprvHna). Male. 
Side view, much enlarged s 
a tt' Antennio i h Drain ; 
r Simple Eye \ e Compound 
Eve ! h Heart i m Muncle ( 
r Tcatis i t Caudal Fork, 


order of SlotoiDOstraoa possess ing hard hlvilve sliails. 
They are of small else, aad swim freely about [Written 
also Ostraeoda.] 

llOa'tw-a (ds'trMh n. [L., an tester.] (Zodl.) A 
inus ol bivalve Mollosoa which Includes tne tnieoys- 
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Oa'tra«'oacma (5s'trt-5'slids), a. [L. oetrea an oyster. 
See Oyster.] (Zobl.) Of or pertaining to an oyster, or to 
a shell; shelly. 

The erustsoeous or os/mxccotw body. Cudworth. 
Oa^em-cul'tnra (fis'trt-A-kW'tftrj 135),fi. The arti- 
ficial cultivation of oysters. 

OlKtra-opifa^a-giat (-W'A-jYst), n. [Gr. 6arpso» an oys- 
ter -f- ipaysiv to eat.] One who feeds on oysters. 
Ol'trich (JSe'trlch), n. [OE. ostriche, ostriee, OF. 
oHruchey ostruoe^ F. autruehe, L. avis Hruthio ; 
avis bird -4- sfrufAfo ostrich, fr. Gr. arpov6im¥, 
fr. arpov$6v bird, sparrow. Cf. Aviary, Btru- 
THious.] [Formerly written also estrieh.] (Zo- 
■' ' ' large bird of the genus Struthio, of 
which Struthio came- 
lus of Africa is the 
beet known species. 
It has long and very 
strong legs, adapts 
for rapid running ; 
only two toes ; a long 
neck, nearly bare of 
feathers ; and short 
wings incapable of 
flight. Tlie adult male 
is al)out eight feet 
higli. 

tl^Tlie South Af- 
rican ostrich (Struthio 
australis) and the Asi- 
atic ostrich are con- 

Afrlctn Ostrich (Struthio camehts). by eome^authms’ 
Ostriches are now' domesticated in South Africa iu large 
numbers for the sake of their plumes. The body of the 
male is covered with elegant l)lack plumose feathers, 
wiiile the wings and tail fumisli the most valuable white 
plumes. 

Ostrich farm, a farm on which ostriches are bred for the 
sake of their feathers, oil, eggs. etc. — Ostrich farming, 
the occui>ation of breeding ostriclies for the sake of their 
feathoTB, etc. - Ostrich fsm (Sot.), a kind of fern (Otio- 
clea Striithiojiteris), the tall fronds of which grow in a 
circle from the rootHtock. It is found in alluvial soil iu 
Europe and North America. 

Oa-trll'er-ona (Ss-trYf'Sr-Cs), a. [L. o.strifer; ostrea 
oyster -|- /erre.] Producing oysters ; containing oysters. 

Oa'tro-goth (5s'trd-g5th), n. [L. Osirogothi, jpl. 
Bee East, and Goth.] One of the Extern Goths. See 
Goth. 

Oa^tro-gotlllc (-gStli'Tk), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Ostrogoths. 

Oa-we'^gO tea' (5s-we'g6 te'). (Bot.) An American 
aromatic herb (Monarda didyma), with ehowy, bright 
red, labiate flowers. 

wa-coaa^lc (bt'A-kous'tTk or 5^tA-), a. [Ofo- 4- 
acou.itic: cf. F. otacou.stique.] Assisting the sense of 
hearing ; os, an otacoustic instrument. 

OtA-cona'Uo (-kous'ttk), ) n. An iustrument to fa- 

Ot''a-C0ll8'tl-O0ll (-tl-kOn ), } cilitate hearing, as an 
car trumpet. 

O'U-liel'to ap'ple (5'tA-h5't« Si/p’l). [So named 
from Otaheite, or Toliiti, one of toe Socie^ Islands.] 
(Bot.) (a) The fruit of a Polynesian anacardioceous tree 
(Spondias dulcis), also called vi-apple. It is rather 
larger than an apple, and the rind has a flavor of turpen- 
tine, but the flesh is said to taste like pineapples, (b) A 
West Indian name for a myrtaceous tree (Jambosa 
Mulaccensis) which bears crimson berries. 

[|0-tal'gi-a (6-tin'jT-A), n, [NL,, fr. Gr. wroAvea; 
o5v, wrdr, the ear 4- oXyo? pain : cf. F. otalgie.] (Med.) 
Pain in the car ; earache. 

0-tal'gio (-jTk), a. (Med.) Of or pertaining to otalgia. 
— n. A remedy for otalgia. 

O-tal'gy (-jy ; 277), n. Pain In the ear ; otalgta. 

O'ta-ry (5'tArry, 7t. ; pi. Otaries (-rtz). [Gr. wTop<Jr 
large-eared, fr. oOs, curd?, ear : cf. F. otuHc.] (Zobl.) 
Any eared seal. 

O'tlie-O-BOOIM (3'th^-fi-Rk5p), n. [Or. to push 
-f -scope.] (Physics) An instrument for exhibiting the 
repulsive action produced by light or heat in an exhausted 
vessel ; a modification of the radiometer. W. Crookes. 

Oth'er (fith'Sr), conj. [Bee Or.] Either; — used 
with other or or for its correlative (as either ,»» or are 
now used). [Obs.] 

Other of chalk, other of glass. Chaucer. 

Otll'tr, pron. & a. [AS. blfer; akin to OS. aAar, 
bSar, D. &. G. under, OHG. andar, Iceh annarr, Bw. an- 
nan, Dan. anden, Ooth. at^ar, Skr. antara: cf. L. alter/ 
all orig. comparatives : cf. Skr. anya other. VX80. Of. 
Alter.] [Formerly other was used both as singular and 

g lural. j 1. Different from that which, or the one who, 
as been specified; not the some; not identical {Addi- 
tional ; second of two. 

Each of them made other for to win. Chaucer. 
Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also, Nutt. v. 

2. Not this, but the contrary; opposite; as, theofAsr 
side of a river. 

3. Alternate ; second ; — used esp. in connection with 
every ; as, every other day, that is, each alternate day, 
every second day. 

4. Left, as opposed to right. [Ofts.] 

A distafCln her hand she had. Spenser, 

Other ig a correlative adjective, or adjective pro- 
noun, often in contrast with one, some, that, this, etc. 

The one Rhall be taken, and the other left. Matt. xxlv. 41. 
And some fell among thorns . . . but otJter foil into good 
ground. Matt. xSli. 7, 8. 


Sle, senato, cAre, Am, lirm, dsk, final, ^11 ; €ve, Svent, find, fArn, recent ; ice, tdea, 111 ; 51d, fibey, firb, 5dd ; 
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with a notm« 6xprMae4 or un- 

To write thii^ or to deaifn the offer. Dn/dm. 

It ie written Mth the indei^te article as one word, on* 
other ; U need with eaoJ^ a redprooal Mtion 

or relation \ and la eaplored abeolutaly, or elliptloaUy 
tor other thing, or other perron, in which case it may have 
a plural. 

The fool and the^rotieb penon perish, and leave their wealth 
to oMcrs. Ps.xlix.lO. 

If he ii trimming, other* are true. Thackeray. 
Other i« sometimes followed by but, beside, or besides; 
butoftenerbyfto. 

No other but such a one at he. Cbteridge^ 
Other lordi beside thee have had dominion over ut. /r xxvi. 13. 
For other foundation can no man lay than that it laid. 

1 Cor. lii. 11. 

The whole seven years of . , . ignominy had been little other 
them a preparation for this very hour. Nawthortui. 

Other eome, eome others. [Obs, or Prov, Png.]— Th% 
other day, at a certain time past, not distant, but indefi- 
nite ; not long ago ; recently : rarely, the third day past. 
Bind my hair up : at 't wot yesterday ? 

No, nor Mother day. B. Jonson. 

(ttth%), adv. Otherwise. “It shall none 
o/Aerbe.” Chaucer. “ If you think ofAer.” Shak. 

Oth^or-gatOB'^ ("Rats'), adv. [Other -f- gate way. See 
-WARDS.] In another manner. X06s.] 

He would have tickled you othergates. Shak. 

Otli'er-viilso' (-^zOi OUt'er-gowi' (-g»»'), «. & adv. 
[A corruption of othergates.] Of another kind or sort; 
in another way. “ Otherguess arguments.” Berkeley, 
Oth^cr-nCM, n. The quality or state of being other 
or different ; alterity ; oppositenest. 

Oth^er-wayS'' (-wSz'), adv. See Otuibwxsk. Tyndale. 
Oth^er-Where^ (-hwfir'), adv. In or to some other 
place, or places ; elsewhere. Milton. Tertnyson. 

Oth'ar-whlle' (-hwil'), \ adv. At another time, or 

Oth^er-whllM' (-hwilz'), f other times; somotimes; 
occasionally. [ArcAai'c] 

Weighing otherwhile* ten pounds and more. J/olland. 

Oth'ar-wlao' (-wis'), adv. [Other -f- manner.] 

1. In a different manner ; in another way, or In other 

ways ; differently ; contrarily. Chaucer. 

Thy father waa a worthy prince. 

And merited, alau 1 a bettor fate t 

Hut Heaven thought otherwise. Addison. 

2. In other respects. 

It it said, truly, that the best men otherwise are not always the 
best in regard of society. Jfoukcr. 

3. In different circumstances ; under other conditions ; 
as, 1 am engaged, otherwise 1 would accept. 

Otheruise, like so and fAta, may be used as a sub- 
stitute for the opposite of a previous adjective, uouu, etc. 

l^et no man think me a foolj if otherwise, yet as a fool receive 
me. 2 Vor. xi. Irt. 

Her eyebrows . . . rather full than otherwise. Fielding. 
Oth^mon (bth'mou), n. & a. Sec Ottoman. 

O^tfo (o'tik ; 277), a. [G-r. wruvdr, fr. o5?, d)7<k, the 
ear: cf. F. otique.] Of, pertaining to, or in the region 
of, the ear ; auricular ; auditory. 

O^tl-OM^ (3'8hT-5s'), a. [L. oliosus. fr. otium. ease.] 
Being at leisure or ease ; unemployed ; indolent ; idle. 

“ assent.” Palcy, 

The true keeping of the Sabbath was not that otiose and un- 
profitable cessation from even good deeds which they would 
enforce. Alford. 

O'tl-08'l-ty (-bs'T-ty), n. [L. oHosUas,] Leisure ; in- 
dolence ; idleness ; ease, [ic.] 



Tracks of Otosoutn Jfnodii in Triassic 
Sandstone, o Hind Foot i b Fore Foot. 



American Otter (luD a Cano- 
ile.nsis). 


^ ~ Thackeray. 

j O'tte (S'tTa), n. [L., a kfud of bustard, Or. «t«.] 
oof.) A genus of birds including the bustards. 

II O-tl'tlS (i^-ti'tts), n. [NL., fr. Gr. 0^9, wrov, the ear 
-4- -itis.] (Med.) Inflammation of the ear. 

(KtO- (S'td-). [Gr. oJs, wTcJv, the ear.] A combining 
form denoting relation to, or situation near or in, the ear. 

O-tO'ba f«t' (6-tS'bA fit'). (Chem.) A colorless but- 
tery substance obtained from tho fruit olMyrUtioaotoba, 
a species of initmeg tree. 

0-too''0'iiite (5-t5k'i-uit), n. [Oto- -f G**. dust.] 
(Anat.) (a) A mass of otoliths. (6) An otolith. 

(Kto-crana (5't6-kr5n), n. [Oto- -(- Gr. npayCov skull] 
(Anat.) The cavity in the skull in which the parts of tlio 
internal ear are lodged. 

O^to-ora'nl'al (-krS'nT-al), a. (Anat.) Of or pertain- 
ing to the otocrane. 

0'tO"OyBt (S'ti-slst), n. [Ofo- -f- cyst.] (Pool. Sl 
A nat.) An auditory cyst or vesicle; one of the simple 
auditory organs of many invertebrates, containing a fluid 
and otoliths ; also, the embryonii; vesicle from wliich tho 
parts of the internal ear of vertebrates are developed. 

O-tOff'ra-pliy (6-t5g'rA-fy), n. [Oto- -f- -graphy.] A 
description of the ear. 

O'to-utll (fFtd-lTth), 1 n. [Oto- + dith,-lite.] (Anat.) 

<FtO-Ut0 (5'tfi-llt), I One of the small bones or par- 
ticles of calcareous or other hard substance in the inter- 
nal ear of vertebrates, and in the auditory organs of many 
invertebrates ; an ear stone. Collectively, tho otoliths 
are called ear sand and otoconite. 

O'to-Um'io (•ITth'Tk), ) a. (Anat.) Of or pertaining 

OlO-Ut'iO (-ITt'Tk), I to otoliths. 

(FtO-loglO^ (3't5-15j'I-krtl), a. Of or pertaining to 
otology. 

0‘tOl'0"Cist (fi-tSl'fi-jTst), n. One skilled in otology ; 
an aurlst. 

. 0"tol^o>flnr (‘in »• [Oto- -f- dogy."] The branch of 
•oience wliich treats of the ear and its diseases. 

O-tOp'A-tliy (fi-tSp'A-thy h n. [Oto- 4" Clr. troBslv to 
snffer. J (Med.) A diseased condition of the ear. 

II O^tOr-rllflB^A (S'tbr-rS'A), n. [NL., fr. Gr. obf, lirdc, 
the ear -f petv to flow ] (Med.) A flow or running from 
the ear, esp. a purulent discharge. 

(Ft0-«00p0 (IFt^i-skSp or 3t'5-), n. [Oto- -f -scope.] 
An instrument for examining the condition of the oar. 

O^tO-SOOp'iO (-skbpOTk), a. Of or nertaluing to the 
otoscope or to otoscopy. 
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.1 »• Tlw «xunla«. 

ti<m of the ear ; the art of using the otoscope. 
O-tflVtwa n. [Oto- + 6r. ierr^w a 

auditory ossicle. B. Owen. 

H J5't«.s5'fim), n. [NL., fr. Gr.’Orov, a 

fabled giant . i. » .1 

an animal.] (Pa- 
leon.) An extinct 
genus of huge ver- 
tebrates, probably 
dinosaurs, known 
only from four- . 
toed tracks in Tri- • 
assic sandstones. ’ 

Ot'tar (flt'tSr), 
n. See Attar. 

Ot'U-waa (5t'. 

t4-w&z), n. pi.; 
sing. Ottawa 
(-w4). (FAhnol.) 

A tribe of Indians 
who, when first 
known, lived on 
the Ottawa River. Most of them subsequently migrated 
to tho southwestern shore of Lake Superior. 

Ot^ter (Qt't^r), n. [OE. oter, AS. otor ; akin to D. & 
G. otter, led. otr, Dan. od- 
der, Sw. utter, Lith. wlra, 

Russ, vuidra. Or. vBpa wa- 
ter serpent, hydra, Skr. 
udra otter, and also to 
E. water. V137, 216. 

Water, and cf. Hy- 
dra.] 1. (Podl.) Any 
carnivorous animal of the 
genus Lutra, and related 
genera. Several species 
are described. They have 
large, flattish heads, short 
ears, and webbed tws. Tliey are aquatic, and feed on 
fish. Their fur is soft and valuable. Tho common otter 
of Europe is //«fra vulgaris; the American ottor is I. 
Cawuiensis ; other species tohabit South America and 
Asia. 

2. (Pool.) Tlio larva of the ghost moth. It Is very in- 
jurious to hop vine.H. 

Ottsr bound, Otter dog (Po- 
ol,), a small breed of hounds, 
used in England for hunting 
otters. — Otter aheep. Boo 
Ancon s/iecp. under Ancon. 

- Otter shell (Pool.), a very 
largo bivalve mollusk (Schi- 
r.othu'Tiis Nuttallii) found on 
tho northwest coast of Amer- 
ica. It is excellent food, and Otter Hound, 

is extensively used by the 
Indians. — Sea otter. (Pool.) See in the Vocabulary. 
Ot'tor, n. A corruption of Annotto. 

Ot'to (5t't$), n. Boe Attar. 

Ot'tO-man (-man), a. [F. ottoman : cf. It. ot/omano, 
ottomanno ; — from Othoinan, Othmnn, or Osman, the 
name of a sultan who assumed the government of Tur- 
key about the year 1300. Cf. Ormanli, Ottoman a 
stuffed seat.] Of or pertaining to the Turks; .os, the 
Ottoman power or empire. 

Ot^tO-man, n. ; pi. Ottomans (-monr). 1. A Turk. 

2. [F. ottomane, from ottoman Turkish.] A stulted 
seat without a back, originally used in Turkey, 
Ot'tO-mlte (*inlt), n. An Ottoman, [if.] Shak. 
Ot'treMte (bt'trSMt), n. [From Ottrez, on tho bor- 
ders of Luxembourg.] (Min.) A micaceous mineral oc- 
curring in small scales. It is characteristic of certain 
crystalline schists. 

II Oua-ka^rl (w4-kS'r^), w. [From the native name.] 
(Pool.) Any South Ameri- 
can monkey of the genus 
Brachyurus, especially Ji, 
ouakari. 

I! Ouan^der-oo' (wbn'dSr- 
6b'), ». (Pool.) The wan- 
deroo. 

Oaa'rine' (wA'r&n'), n. 

[F.] (Pool.) A Brazilian 
monkey of the genus My- 

II Ou'bU'ette' (tWblt'- 
Bt'), n. [F., fr. oublicr to 
forget, fr. (assumed) LL. 
ohlitare, L. oblivuci, p. p. 
ohlitus.] A dungeon with Ouakari (lirnc^ vurus ouakari). 
an opening only at the top, 

found in some old castles and other strongholds, into 
which persons condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
or to perish secretly, were thrust, or lured to fall. 

Sudden In the »im 

An ouhlicfte winks. Where is he? Gone. Mrs. Brnuming. 
Oaoh (ouch), 11 . [OE. ouch, nouohe (a nouch being 
taken for an ouch : cf. Aodkr), fr. OF. nusch^ nosche, 
notische, buckle, clasp, LL. nusca, fr. OHG. nusca, 
nuscha.] A socket or bezel holding a precious stone; 
hence, a jewel or ornament worn on the ^rson. 

A precious stone In a rich ouche. Sir T. Blyot. 
Tour brooches, pearls, and ouches. Shak. 

Ough^no (yne), a. Own. [06s.] Chaucer. 

Ought (at), n. & adv. Bee Adout. 

Ought, xfnp.,p.p., or auxiliary. [Orig. the preterit 
of tho verb to owe. OK. oughte, aughte. ahte, AS. dhte. 
VllO. Bee OwK.] 1. Was or were under obligation to 
pay; owed. [Obs.] 

This due obedience which they ought to the king. Tyndale.. 
The love and duty I long have ought you. Steelman. 
[He] said . . . you ought him a thousand pound. Shak. 




-ous 

2. Owned; poeetatetL [06f.] 

I'he knight the whleh that castle ought, Spenser, 

3 . To be bound in duty or by moral obligation. 

We then that are strong oiipfe to bear tho iuflrmlties of the 

Aoin. XV. 1. 

4. To be nocesaary, lit, beoomlug, or expedient ; to 

behoovo ; — in this sense formerly sometliues used itr- 
personallv or without a subject expresMd. “ Well ought 
^ ^ork,^’ Chaucer. 

To speak of this as it ought, would ask a volume. Milton. 
Ou^not Christ to have suffered these things f Lute xxiv. 

now chiefly employed as an auxiliary 
^expediency, propriety, moral 
oblig^lon, or the like, in tho action or state indicated by 
the principal verb. 

0lVht'nei» (Rt'n88), n. The state of being as a thing 
ouaht to be ; rightness, [if.] W. Taylor. 

Ough'whOT^ (5'hwfir'), adv. [AR. bhwmr.] Any- 
where; somewhen*. Bee Owhsr. 

(wIs'it-tT), n. [F.] (Zoti/.) Bee WtsTiT. 
Oul(oul), n. An awl. fG6s.] Chauerr. 

OuL n. An owl. [Ohs.] Chaucer. 

Ou'la-oban (65'lA-ko«), w. (Pool.) Borne as Eulaouon. 
OttUM (oun^, n, [F. once, fr. L. uncia a twelfth, the 
twelfth part of a pound or of a foot : cf. Gr. oyxov bulk, 
mass, atom. Cf. 2d Inch, Ok*,] 1. A weight, tho 

sixteenth part of a {lound avoirdupois, and cuntaiuinc 

43714 ^ains. 

2. (Troy Weight) Tho twelfth port of n troy pound. 
ST^* The troy ounce contains twenty pennyweights, 

each of twenty-four grains, or, lu all, 480 grains, and is tho 
twelfth port of the troy pound. The troy ounce is also 
a weight in apothecaries' weight. (Tj'oy ounce is some- 
times w'ritten as one word, tropounce.] 

3. Fig. : A small portion ; a bit, [Obs.] 

By ounces hung liik locks that ho had. Chaucer. 
Fluid onaos. See under Fluid, w. 

Onnoo, n. [F. once; cl, lU lonta, Bp. onea ; proh. 
for lonce, taken 
08 Vance, fr. L. 
lynx, Or. Avyf, 
or on (assumed) 
fern. odj. lyncea, i 
from lynx. Cf. 1 
Lynx.1 (Pool.) 

A felme quad- 
ruped (Felis <r- 
bis, or uncia) re- 
B e m b 1 i n g the 
leopard In size, 
and Bomowhat in 
color, but it lias 

longer and thicker fur, which forms a short mane on the 
bacK. Tlie ounce is pale yellowish gray, with Irregular 
dark spots on tho neck and limbs, and dark rings on the 
body. It inhabits tho lofty monntain ranges of Asia. 
Called also once. 

Ound'ed (ound'Sd), 1 a. [F. oiuU, -le, fr. onde, L. 
Oun'fly (oun'dy), ( unda, a wave.] Wnvv ; wav- 
ing; curly. [<?6«.i *‘ Owndie hair.” Chaucer. 

Ound'illg (ound^ng), t'6. n. Waving. 

Oundmj;, paling, winding, or bending ... of elnlli. ('hnucfr, 
Onpbe (56f), n. [Boo Aur.] A fairy ; a goblin ; an 
elf. \^Obs.] “ Like urchins, ojtpArs, and fairies.” Shak. 
Oupll'tn (6bf'’n), a. Elfish. Wbs.] 

Our (onr), possessive prnn. [AB. Urc our, of us ; akin 
to fij u», to ua, and to G. vnser our, of ue, Ooll), nn- 
sara, -^186. See Us.] Of or pertaining to us; be- 
longing to us ; as, our country ; our rights ; our troops ; 
our endeavors. See 1. 

Thfl Lord is our defense. Vs. Ixxxiz. 18. 
I!l3y When the noun is not expressed, ours is used in 
the same way as hers for her, yours for your, otc. ; aa, 
whoso house is that Y It is ours. 

Our wills are ours, we know not how. Ttfmyson. 
-our (-Sr). [OF. -our.] Bee -or. 

Ou-IUHE' (do-rSng'), n. (Pool. ) Tlie orang-outang. 
Ou-ranff'-OU-tang' (5<:>-r#ng'6b-t#ug0, »• (Pool.) Bee 
Orano-outano. 

On''ra*nog'ra'Plliat (ou'rAnSg'rA-fTst), n. See Uea- 

NOORAPHIST. 

Ou'ra'Uog'Ta-phy (-fj^), Uranoorapht. 

II Ou'ro-bl (66'rt-b« ), n. (Pool. ) A small, graceful, and 
awift African antelope, allied to the klipepringer. 

Ou-rot'io (ou-rSt'ik), n. [Or. ovprjriKdx, from ovpov 
urine. Cf. Urrtic,] (Chem.) Uric. 

On-rol'O-gy (ou-r81'6-j]|^), n. See UnoLoov. 
Ou-rOB'OO-py (ou-r6s'k6-py), n. [Gr. ovpov urine -f 
-scopy.] Ourology. 

Oun (ourz), possessive pron. See Note under Our. 
Onr-Bolvas' (our-881vz'),pron. ; sing. Ourself (-s61f'). 
An eropliasized form of the pronoun of tho first person 
plural ; — used os a subject, usually with we ; also, alone 
In the predicate, in the nomliuitive or the objective case. 

We ourselves might distinctly number In word* a great deal 
further than we uaiially do. Locke. 

Safe in fmrsclws, while on ourselves wc stand. Vryden- 
Tlie form ourself Is used only in tho regal or 
formal style after we or us, denoting a single person. 

UnlvM we would denude ourself of all force. Clarendon. 
-OOM ("fin). [OF. -ous, -mi, -Oi. F. -^ux, fr. L -osus, 
and -us. Cf. os*,] 1. An adjective suffix meimfng 

full of, abounding in, having, possessing the qualities 
of, like ; as in gracio«jr, abounaing in grace ; ardnowA, 
full of ardor ; bulbo7/s, having bulbs, bulblikc ; riotous, 
polsouoia, piteot/j, joyous, etc. . , j, 

2. (Chem.) A suffix denoting that the element indi- 
cated by tho name bearing it, has a valenco lower than 


Oso, unite, njde, fvH, ttp, firn ; pltj^ ; fsTod, fo'bt; out, oil; clialr ; go; aUig, Ink; then, thin; bow; xh = *ina»ure. 
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that denoted by the termination -«r; as, nitroM, Bulphur> 
OIM, etc., M contrasted with ultrtc, sulphuric, etc. 

Ouse (6bz), n. & V. See Ooz*. [06s.] 

On'sal (Sb'z’l), n. [OE. oseLA&. Ode; akin to G. am- 
tely OHO. nmsaln, and perh. to L, merula blackbird. Cf. 
MfiBLK, Amsbc.J (Zo'oL) 

One of sevoral species of 
European tlirushes, espe- 
cially the blackbird (Mens- 
la merula, or Turdus me- 
ruin), and tho mountain or 
ring ousel ( Turdus torqua- 
tus). [ W ritten also ouzel. ] 

Rook oiuol (ZooL), the 
ring ousel. — Water onial 
iZool.), the European dip- 
per (CVnrfM.ta^zwancM.'f), and 
the American dipper (C. 

Mexicanus). 

Oust (oust), n. See 
Oast. 

Oust, t>. t. {imp. & p. p. OrsTsn; p. pr. & vb. n. 
OosTiNO.j [OF. osier, F. $ter, prob. fr. (assumed) LL. 
haustare, fr. L. haurire, houstum, to draw water. Cf. 
OusTKn.] 1. To take away ; to remove. 

MuUiplisatioti of actions ujion the cauc were rare, forniorly, 
and thereby wngor of law ounttui. .S/r Hah. 

2. To eject ; to turn out. lilachdone. 

Kroin mine own earldom foully oii.iteil me. Tfiim/soit. 

Onst'er (-er), n. [Prob. fr. tho OF. inftii. osier, used 
substantively. See Oust.] A putting out of possession ; 
dispossession ; ejection ; disaokhi. 

(htster of tho freehold ib oflVctcd by abatement, intnieion, 
diweizin, di«cnntinunnco, or dchirccmout. lilackstonc. 

Oniter lo main. \(hi.der 4- F. In main the hand, L. ?/>«- 
tiM.r.] iLnu') A delivery of lands out of tho liands of a 
guardian, or out of tlte king’s bauds, or a judgment given 
for that purpose, Jilackstone. 

Out (out), adv, [OE. out, td, oute, ute, AS. ut, and 
fi/ff, Ulan, fr. Hi; akin to P. uit, OS. Cf, 0. aus, OHO. 
Hz, Icel. Cf, 8w. ut, Dan. ud, Goth, t/f, Skr. ud. V198. 
Cf. About, Hut, prep., Carouse, Utter, <?.] In its 
original and strict sense, out means from tlie interior of 
something ; beyond the limits or boundary of something ; 
in a position or relation which is exterior to something ; 
— opposed to m or into. Tho soniething may be ex- 
pressed after of, from, etc. (see Owf o/, below) ; or, if 
not expressed, it la implied ; as, he is out ; or, he is out 
of the house, office, business, etc. ; he came out; or, he 
came out from the ship, meeting, sect, party, etc. Out 
is used in a variety of applications, us : — 

1. Away ; abroad ; off ; from home, or from a certain, 
or a usual, place ; not in ; not in a particular, or a usual, 
place ; as, the proprietor is out; bis team was taken out. 

My shoulder blade U ouf.” Shak. 

He hath been out (of the country) nine years. Shak. 

2. Beyond the limits of conceoltneut, confinement, 
privacy, constraint, etc., actual or figurative ; hemu^, not 
In concealment, constraint, etc. ; in, or into, a state of 
freedom, openness, disclosure, publicity, etc. ; as, the 
sun shines out; he laughed out , to be out at the elbows ; 
the secret has leaked out, or is out; tho disease broke 
cut on his face ; the book is out. 

Leaves are out and perfect in a month. Bacon. 
She has not been out [in general society] very long. /f. James. 

3. Beyond the limit of existence, continuance, or sup- 
ply ; to the end ; completely ; hence, in, or iuto, a con- 
dition of extinction, exhaustion, comidetiou ; as, the 
fuel, or the fire, haa burned out. “ Hear me out.” JJrj/den. 

Deceitful men ahall not live out half their day#. Pa. Iv. 2.3. 

When the butt la out, we will drink water. SAak. 

4. Beyond possession, control, or occupation ; hence, 
in, or into, a state of want, loss, or deprivation ; — used 
of office, t>usiiiess, property, knowledge, etc. ; as, the 
Democrats went out and the Whigs came in ; he put his 
money out at interest. ** Land that Is out at rack rent.” 
Locke. ‘-He was out fifty pounds.” lip. Fell. 

I have forgot my part, and I am out. SAak. 

6. Beyond the bounds of what is true, reasonable, cor- 
rect, proj^r, common, etc. ; in error or mistake ; in a 
wroi^ or incorrect position or opinion ; in a state of dis- 
agreement, opnosition, etc. ; in an iuharmoutuus relation. 
“ Lancelot and I are out.” Shak. 

Wicked men are strangely owf in tho calculating of their own 
interest. South. 

Very seldom out. In these his guesses. Addison. 

6. Not In the position to score In playing a game ; not 
in the state or turn of tlie play for counting or gaining 
scores. 

531?“ Out is largely used In composition as a prefix, with 
tlie same significations that it has as a separate word ; as 
o»/fbound,oj/fbreak.07//bullding, outcome, outdo, outdoor, 
uw/fteld. See also the first Note under Over, adv. 

Day In, day out, from the beginning to the limit of each 
of several days ; day by day ; every day. — Out and out. 
(a) adv. Conjpletcly ; wliolly ; openly. (6) adj. Without 
^y reservation or disguise ; absolute ; oa, an out and out 
villain. [As an adj. written also out-and-out.] — Out at, 
Oirt In, Out on, etc., elliptical phrases, that to which out 
refers as a source, orijgin, etc., being omitted ; as. out (of 
the house and) ai the bam ; out (of the house, road, fields, 
etc., and) tn the woods. 

'Hirce flBhers went Bailing mit into the west, 

Out into the west, at the aun went down. C. Kingsley. 

In these lines after out may bo understood, “ of the liar- 
bor,” “from the shore,”'* of sight,” or some similar 
phrase. The complete construction is seen in the saying : 
“ Out of the frying pan into the fire. ” — Ont from, a con- 
struction similar to out of (below). See 0» and From, 

Oat of, a phrase which may be considered either as com- 
imsed of an adverb and a preposition, each having its ap- 
prrariato office in the sentence, or as a compound prepo- 
sition. Considered as a preposition, it denotes, with verlwi 
of movement or action, /row the interior of ; beyond the 


limit; from; hence, origin, source, motive, departure, 
separation, loss, etc. ; — oppoMd to in or into ; also with 
verbs of being, the state of being derived, removed, or 
separated from. Examples may be found in the phrases 
below, and also under Vocabulary words ; as, otU of 
breath ; out of countenance. 

Out of CMS, beyond measure, excessively. Shak. — Out 
of charaotor, unbecomiug ; improper. — Out of oonoolt with, 
not pleasod with. Bee under Conceit. — Out of date, not 
timely ; unfashionable ; antiquated. — Out of door, Out of 
doors, beyond the doors ; from the house ; in, or into, the 
open air ; hence, figuratively, shut out ; dismissed. See 
under Door, also, Our-or-nooR, Outdoor, Outdoors, In 
the Vocabulary. “ He ’s guilty, and the question *s out of 
door.” Pryden.— Ont of favor, disliked; imder displeas- 
ure. — Out of framo, not in correct order or condition ; 
irregular ; disarranged. Latimer. — Out of hand, innne- 
diately ; without delay or preparation. “ Ananias . . . 
fell down and died out of hand.” Latimer. — Out of 
harm’s way, beyond the danger limit ; in a safe place. — 
Out of joint, not in proper connection or adjustment ; un- 
hinged; disordered. “The time \n out of joint.” Shak. 

— Out of mind, not in mind ; forgotten ; also, beyond the 
linnit of memory ; as, time out of mind. — Out of ons's 
head, beyond commanding one’s mental powers ; in a 
wandering state mentally ; delirious. [Collotj.] ~~ Out of 
one's time, Ix^yond one’s period of minority or apprentice- 
sliip. -- Out of order, not in proiier onler ; disarranged ; in 
confusion. - Out of place, not in tho usual or proper 
place ; hence, not proi>er or becoming. — Out of pocket, 
in a condition of having expended or lost more money 
than one has received. — Out of print, nut in market, 
the edition printed being exhausted ; — said of books, 
pamphlets, etc. — Out of the quMtlon, beyond the limits or 
range of consideration ; impossible to bo favorably con- 
sidered. — Out of rsach^ beyond one’s reach ; inaccessible. 

— Out of season, not m a projier season or time; un- 
timely ; inopportune. — Out of sorts, wanting certain 
tilings ; unsatisfied ; unwell ; unhappy ; cross. See un- 
der Bout, n. — Out of tamper, not in good temper ; irri- 
tated ; angry. — Out of time, not in proper time ; too soon, 
or too late. —Out of tune, not In liarmony ; iliscordant ; 
hence, not In an agreeing temper; fretful. ^ Out of twist, 
winding, or wind, not in a wariied condition ; perfectly 
plain and smooth ; — said of surfaces. — Out of use, not in 
use; unfoshionablo ; obsolete. — Out of the way. (a) On 
one side ; hard to reach or find ; secluded, ib) Improper ; 
unusual ; WTong. ~ Out of the woods, not in a plare, or 
state, of obscurity or doubt ; free from difficulty or ja*r- 
ils ; safe. [Colloq.] - Out to out, from one extreme limit 
to another, incluaing tho whole length, breadth, or 

’ - 1 . ^ £o measureinents. 
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, Out West, in, or 

towards, the West; specifically, in some Western State 
or Territory. [ 17. A’J — To come out, To cut out. To fall 
out, etc. Bee under Comr, Cut, Fai.l, etc. - To put out 
of tho way, to kill ; to destroy. — Weak in, week out. See 
Pay in, day out (above). 

Out (out), n. 1. One who, or that which, is out ; espe- 
cially, one who is out of office ; — generally in tho ])lural. 

2. A place or space outside of something ; a nook or 
I'oruer ; an angle projecting outward ; an open spai'o ; — 
chiefly used in tlie phrase ins and outs ; as, the ms and 
outs of a question. Bee under In. 

3. (FrPd.) A word or words omitted by tho comjios- 
itor in setting up copy ; an oniissioii. 

To make an out (Print.), to omit something, in setting 
or correcting tyi>e, which was in tho copy. 

Out, V. t. 1. To cause to be out ; to eject ; to exjiel. 

A king outed from his country. Selden. 

The French have been outed of their holds. JJi ylin. 

2. To come out with ; to make known. [06.?,] Chaucer. 

3- To give out ; to dis]> 0 B 0 of ; to sell. [Ohs.] (Jiaucer. 

Out, V. i. To come or go out ; t,o get out or away ; to 
become public. “Truth will owY.” Shak. 

Out, interj. Expressing impatience, anger, a desire to 
be rid of ; — with Jh® force of command ; go out ; be- 
gone ; away ; off. 

Out, idle words, servants to sIihIIow fools ! Shak. 

Out Upon or on I equivalent to “ shame upon ! ” “ away 
with ! ’’ os, out upon you ! 

Out-aot' (out-Skt'b V. t. To do o. ' *.0 ex- 

ceed In acting. [i^.J 

He has mails me heir to treasures 
Would make me outart a real widow’s whining. Otway. 

Ou'taWEamleS (SyU-gani/Yz), %. pi.; sing. OuTA- 
oiMiB (- 1 ). (Ffhnol.) See Ist Fox, 7. 

Out-ar'gUO (-ar'gfi), t’. t. To surpass or conquer in 
argument. 

Out-bab'ble (-bSb'b’l), v. t. To utter foolislily or ex- 
cessively ; to surpass in babbling. [/?.] Milton. 

Out-li^'anoe (-bSI^ans), v. t. To outweigh ; to exceed 
in weight or effect. 

I.et dull Ajax bear away my right 

When all his days outbalance thia one night. Dryden. 

Out-bar' (-bar'), V. t. To bar out. [/^.] Spenser. 

Out-^K' (-bSg'), V. t. To surpass In begging. [7v’.] 

Ont-blu' (-bid'), V. t. [imp. Outbid or Outbade 
(-bSd') ; p. p. Outbid or Outbidden (-bld'd’n) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. OiTTBiDDiNG.] To cxcecd or surpass in bidding. 

Prevent the greedy, and outbid the bold. Pope. 

Ont-btd'der (dSr), n. One who outbids. Johnson. 

Out-bleat' (-hist'), r. t. To surpass in bloating. 

Out'blown' (-bl5n'), a. Inflated with wind. Pryden. 

Out-blush' (-blfish'), V. t. To exceed in blushing ; to 
surpass in rosy color. T. Shijmian. 

Out'btMUrd' (-b5rd'), n, & adv. (Nnut.) Beyond or 
outside of tho linns of a vessel’s bulwarks or hull ; in a 
direction from the hull or from the keel ; — opposed to 
inboard ; as, outboard rigging ; swing the davits outhonrd. 

Out'bom' (-bfim'), a. Foreign ; not native. [7?.] 

OutntlOUlld'' (-bound'), a. Outward bound. Dryaen. 

Out'bounda' (-boundz'), n. pi. The fortliest or ex- 
terior bounds ; extreme limits ; boundaries. Spenser. 

Out-bow^ (-bou'), V. t. To excel in bowing. Young. 

Ont'bowed' {-bSd'), a. Convex; curved outwani. 
“ Tlie convex or outbowed side of a vesseL” Up. Halt. 

Out-brag' (-brfig'), v. t. To surpass in bragging ; 
hence, to make appear inferior. 

Whose bare tmihraag'd the 'Web It seemed to wear. Shok. 


Out-braVi^ (out-brSv'), v. L 1, To ekcel in bravaiy tut 
in insolence ; to defy with superior courage or audacity. 

2. To excel in nxajpilfloenGe or comeliness. 

The basest weed outbraves his dignity. Sidk. 
0lit>bra7' (‘brfiO* v.L L To exceed in brayi^. 

2. To emit with great noiae. [Obr.] Fairfax. 

Out-brm'aeii (•brS'x’nh v. t. To bear down with a 
brazen face j to surpass m impudence. T, Broum. 

Out'break' (-brSk'), n. A bursting forth ; eruption ; 
insurrection. “ Mobs and outbreaks.*^ J. If. Newman. 

The flash and outbreak of a fleiy mind. Shak. 

Ontlireak'lng, n. 1 . The act of breaking out. 

2. That wltich bursts forth. 

Out-breast' (-brSat'), v. t. To surpass in singing. See 
Breast, n., G. [GbrJ 

Out-breaths' (-brSth'), v. t. 1 . To breathe forth. 
^^OutbreathedUie.” Spenser. 

2. To cause to be out of breath ; to exhaust. SAak. 

Ont-hreathe', u. i. To issue, as breath ; to be breathed 
out ; to exhale. Beau. Ft. 

Out-hribe' (-brib'), v. t. To surpass in bribing. 

Out-brlng' (-bring'), V. t. To bring or bear out. 

Out-bud' (-bttd'), v. i. To sprout. {Poetic^ Spenser. 

Out-build' (-blld'), V. t. [imp, & p. p. Outbuidt 
(- blit') or OuTBUiLDBD ; p. pr. & vb. n. Outbuilding.] 
To exceed in building^, or in durability of building. 

Out'build'lng (-blld'Tiig), n. A building separate 
from, and subordinate to, the main house; an outhouse. 

Out-bum', V. t. & i. 1. To exceed in burning. 

2. To burn entirely ; to be consumed. Shak. 

Out'borst' (-bfirst'), n A bursting forth. 

Out-cant' (-kSnt'), V. t. To surpass in canting. Pope. 

Out'cait' (-k&st'), a. [Cf. 8w. utkasta to cast out.] 
Cast out; degraded. “ rejected.” Longfellow. 

Out'eaBt', n. 1. One wlio is cast out or expelled ; an 
exile ; one driven from liome, society, or country ; hence, 
often, a degraded person ; a vagabond. 

Tho Lord . . . cathoreth together the outcasts of Israel. 

Pa. cxlvii. 2. 

2. A quarrel; a contention. [aS'co/] Jamieson. 
wit c 


Out'oiuit'lng, n. That which is cost out. [Ctz.] 

Out-oept' (-^pt'), prep. Except. [G6i.] B. Jonson. 

Out-Oheat' (-diet'), V. t. To exceed in cheating. 

Out-oUmb' (-klim'), v. t. To climb beyond ; to sur- 
pass in climbing. Davenant. 

Ont'eome' (-kCm'), n. That wlilch comes out of, or 
follows from, something else; issue; result; conse- 
quence ; upshot. “ The logical ow/come.” H. Spencer. 

All truo literature, all genuine poetry, is tho direct outcome, 
tho, condouBod csBonce, of octuol life und thought. J. C. Shairp. 

Out-com'pasi (-kfim'pas), t'. t. To exceed the com- 
pass or limits of. Bacon. 

Out'oourt' (-kfirt'), n. An outer or exterior court. 

The fikirts and ouicourts of heaven. South. 

Ont-oraft'y (-kr4ft'j^), v. t. To exceed in cunmln^. 

Out'ori'er (-kri'Sr), n. One who cries out or pro- 
claims ; a herald or crier. 

Out'erop' (-krSpO, n. (Geol.) (a) The coming out of 
a stratum to tho surface of tlm ground. Lyell. (b) 
That part of inclined strata which appears at the sur- 
face ; ^sset. 

Ont-orop' (-krCp'), v. i. (Geol.) To come out to tho 
Burfoco of the ground said of strata. 

Out'e^' (-kri'), n. 1. A vehement or loud cry ; a 
cry of distress, alarm, opiiosition, or detestation ; clamor, 

2. Bale at public auction. Massinger. Thackeray. 

Out-daiO' (-dfir'), t’. t. To suriiass in daring ; to over- 
come by courage ; to brave. Shak. B, Browning. 

Out-dat'ed (-dSt'Sd), a. Being out of date; anti- 
quated. [G6«.] Hammond. 

Out-daz'zle t-dSz'z’l), v. t. To surpass in dazzling. 

Out-do' (-do?/), V. t. [imp. Outdid (-did') ; p. p. Out- 
done (-dttn') ; p. pr. & ro. n. Outdoing.] To go be- 
yond in performance ; to excel ; to surpass. 

An imposture outdoes tho original, L'Estravge. 

I grieve to be outdone by Gay. iSw-t/Y. 

Out'floor' (-dor'), a. [For out of door.] Being, or 
done, in the open air ; being or done outside of certain 
buildings, as poorhouses, hospitals, etc. ; as, outdoor 
exorcise ; outdoor relief ; outdoor patients. 

Out'doors' (out'dSrz' or out'dOrz'), adv. Abroad ; out 
of the house ; out of doors. 

Out-draw' (-drft'), v. t. To draw out; to extract. 
[7?.] “Ho must the teeth Ottfdram.” Gower. 

Out-droam' (-drSm'), v. t. To pass, or escRpe, while 
dreamhig. “To outdream dangers.” Beau, d: FI. 

Out-drink' (-dripk'), v. t. To exceed in drinking. 

Out-dure' (-dur'T, v.t. To outlast. [Ow.] 

Out-dwall' (-dwel'), V. t. To dwell or stay beyond. 
{Poetic] “ He outdwells his hour.” Shak. 

Out'dwell'or (-dwSl'Sr), n. One who holds land in a 
parish, but Uvea elsewhere. [Bng.] 

Out'er (oiit'Sr), a. [Compar. of Our.] [AS. Utor, 
coinpar. of ut, aav., out. See Out, Utter, a.] Being 
on the outside ; external ; farthest or farther from tba 
interior, from a given station, or from any space or posi- 
tion regarded os a center or starting place ; •— oppose to 
inner ; as, the outer wall ; the outer court or gate; the 
outer stump in cricket ; the outer world. 

Outer bar, in England, the body of Junior (or utter) bar- 
risters ; ~ so called because in court they occupy a place 
beyond the space reserved for Queen’s counsel. 

Out'er, n. (a) The part of a target which is beyond 
the circles surrounding the bull’s-eye. (6) A shot which 
strikes tho outer of a target. 

Out'er, n. [From Out, v.] One who puts out, ousts, 
or expels ; also, an ouster ; dispossession, [ii.] 

Out'er-ly, adv. 1. Utterly: entirely. {Obs.] Chatwer, 

2. Toward the outside. {It.] Grew. 

Ont'er-mcMit' (-m5^), o. [See Uttebmost, Utmost, 
the extreme external part ; 

Boyle. 


and cf. Outmost.] Being on 
farthest outward ; as, the outermost row. 
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OUTRAGEOUS 


Out'ltOd' (out-£5s'), V. t. [imp, & p, p. OtrrrAOBO 
GpBt') ; p, or. & vb, n. OUTFAOXH® (•IS'sIng).! To lace 
of look (one) out of counteuauce; to reaiit or Dear down 
by bold looka or effrontery i to brave. Shak, 

Having ou^/c^ce<i all the wprld. South. 

OaritU^ (-fftl0» !• Tbo mouth ol a river ; the 
lower end of a water courae ; the open end of a drain, 
culvert, etc., where the diecbarge occurs. 

2. A. quarrel ; a falling out. [Prov. Snf/.'] 
Ont-fftnK^tll«f (-flng^hgf), n. [AS. m-/angm-pe6f. 
Boo Out, Fano, v. 1,, and Tmar.] {Anglo-Saxon & O. 
Eng. Law) (a) A thief from without or abroad, taken 
within a lord’s fee or liberty, (b) The privilege of try- 
ing such a thief. Burrul. 

Ont-fawn^ v. t. To exceed in fawning. 

Oat-feast' {-fest'), v. t. To exceed in feasting. 
Out-feat' (-fet^), V. t. To surpass in feats. 

Out'fiald' (-fSldO, n. 1. Arable land which has been 
or is being exhausted. See ImriXLD, 1. [<Scof.] 

2. A field beyond, or separated from, the inclosed 
land about the homestead ; an uninclosed or unexplored 
tract. Also used figuratively. 

The great out^field of thought or fact. Trench. 

3. {Baseball) The part of the field beyond the dia- 
mond. or infield. It is occupied by the fielders. 

4. {Cricket) The part of the field farthest from the 
batsman. 

Oat'flt (-fit), n. A fitting out, or equipment, as of a 
ship for a voyage, or of a person for an expedition in an 
unoccupied region or residence in a foreign laud ; things 
required for equipment ; the expense of, or allowance 
made for, equipment, as by the government of the United 
States to a uiplomatic agent going abroad. 

Out'flt^ter (-ftt^ter), n. One who furnishes outfits 
for a voyage, a journey, or a business. 

Out-lia^' (-ftink'b V. t {Mil.) To go beyond, or be 
puperlor to, on the fiaulc ; to pass around or turn the 
Jlank or fianks of. 

Ont-flat'tttr (-flKt'lSr), v. t. To exceed in flattering. 
Oat'fllng', n. A gibe ; a contemptuous remark. 
Out'flOW^ (-flSO* u. A flowing out ; efflux. 

Out-flow' (-fl5'), V. i. To flow out. Campbell. 

Out-fly' (-fli'), V. t, {imp. OuiTLEW (-flii') ; p. p. 
OuTFLowN (-flon') ; />. pr. x vb. n. OuTrLYiNo.l To 
surpass in flying ; to fly beyond or faster th.an. S/uik. 
Winged with fear outflien the wind. 11 
Out-fool', V. t. To exceed in folly. [/?.] Young. 
Out'form' (-fflrmO, «. ISxternal appearance. {^Obs.'] 
Out-trown' (-froun'), v. t. To frown down ; to over- 
bear by frowning. Shak. 

Out'gatO' (-gat'), n. An outlet. [Oft.?.] Spenser. 
Out-gaze' (-gaz'), V. t. To ga/.o beyond ; to exceed in 
sharpness or persistence of seeing or of looking ; hence, 
to stare out of countenance. 

Out-gen'er-al (-j5n'er-al), V. f. [imp. A p. p. OuT- 
OBNBRAi.ED (-aid) or OuTOBNEiiALi.Kn ; j). pr. & vb. n. 
OirroENER-ALiNo or OuTOBNERALUNO.] To exceed in 
generalship ; to gain advantage over by superior military 
skill or executive ability ; to outmaneuver. Chesterjield. 
Out-glTO' (-gTv'), V. t. To surpass in giving. Dryden. 
Out-go' (-g5'), V. t. {imp. Outwent (-wSnt') ; n. p. 
Outoonb (-gSn' ; 115] ; p. pr. & vb. n. Outocunq.] 1. To 
go beyond ; to exceed in swiftness ; to siirpoas ; to outdo. 

2. To circumvent ; to overreach. [06.?.] Denham. 
Out'go' (-g5'), n. ; pi. OuTooBS (-goz'). That which 
goes out, or is paid out ; outlay ; expenditun) ; — the 
opposite of income. Lowell. 

Out'gO'er (-gU'Srb n. One who goes out or dep.artM. 
Out'gO'bag, n. 1. The act or the state of going out. 
The outgoings of the morning and cv('ning. I's. Ixv. 8. 

2. That which goes out ; outgo ; outlay. 

3. The extreme limit ; the place of ending. 

The ouf goings of the border were ut tho nortl> buy of the salt 
BCii, lit the south end of Jordan. .Pfsh. xviil. M). 

Out'gO'lng, a. Going out ; departing ; ns, the outgo- 
ing administration ; an outgoing steamer. 

Out'ground' (-ground'), n. Ground situated at a dis- 
tance from the house ; outlying land. 

Out-grOW' (-grS'), V. t. Outoeew (-gru') ; p. 

p. Outgrown (-grou') ; p. pr, & vb. n. OuroRowiNo.] 

1. To surpass in growing ; to grow more t han. Shale. 

2. To grow out of or away from ; to grow too large, or 
too aged, for ; as, to outgrow clothing ; to outgrow use- 
fulness; to outgrow on infirmity. 

Out'gTOWth' (-groth'), n. That which grows out of, 
or proceeds from, anything ; an excrescence ; on offshoot ; 
hence, a result or cousequence. 

Out'guardi' (-gltrd'), n. {MU.) A guard or small body 
of troops at a distance from the main body of an anu>^ 
to watch for the approach of an enemy ; htiuce, anything 
for defense placed at a distance from the thing to be 
defended. 

Out'gUfll' (-gthib'), n. A pouring out ; an outburst. 

A passionate outgush of emotion. Thackem}/. 
Out J^UZh' (-gOsh'), V. i. To gush out ; to flow forth. 
OutlUlU' (‘ii.RlOf A rope used for hauling 

out a sail upon a spar ; — opposite of inhaul. 

Out-htM' (-li5s'), n. [Of. LL. tithesium, kutesiurn, 
huesium^ OF. hueis^ and K. Aue, in hue and cr?/J Out- 
cry; alarm. [^^^■'•’•3 Chaucer. 

Outb'er (outdi'Sn, ronj. Other. {Obs.'\ Chancer. 
Out-Her'od (-hgr'tld), V. t. To surpass (Herod) in 
violence or wickedness; to exceed in any vicious or 
offensive particular. “ It ouf-Z/crodj Herod.” Shak. 
Out-llerodtng the preposterous fashions of the times. 

Sir W. Scott. 

OuMilr6'(-hirO,«.f. To hire out. Spenser. 

Out'bOUf^ (-hous'), n. A small house or building at 
a little distance from the main house ; an outbuilding. 

Out'lng, n. 1. The act of going out ; an airing ; an 
excursion ; as, a summer outing. 

2. A feast given by an apprentice when he is o\it of 
his time. {Prov. Eng."] Ilalliwell. 


Out'lMt' (out-j5at'), V. t. To surpass In jesting ; to 

Shak. 

Out'iet' (-jRt'), n. That which jets out or projects from 
. [^-3 . H. Miller. 

«'• f. To surpass in juggling. 


milling. 

Out-ju( 


Out'Leep'er (-kSp^Sr), ». {Surv.) An attachment to 
a surve^r s compass for keeping tolly in chaining. 
Out-uave' (-nav'), /. To surpass in knavery, 

^t-la'bor (-15'l)Sr), v. t. To surpass in laboring. 
Out'land (-ULud), a. [Out 4 land. Bee Outlandish.] 
Foreign; outlandish. [Ofcj.] Strutt. 

Out'land-er (-erl, n. A foreigner. Wood. 

Out-land'lali (-Iftud'Tsh), a. [AS. uilenaisc foreign. 
Bee Out, Land, and -ish.] 1. Foreign ; not native. 

Him (lid outlandiah wom«ti enuke to kin. S'eh. xiil. 2(k 
Its hurley w'atcr and its outlandish winea. (J. W. Cable. 


2. Ueuco : Not according with usage ; strange ; rude ; 
barbarous ; uncouth ; clowiilsli ; os, on outlandish dress, 
behavior, or siHjech. 

Something outlandiHh, unearthly, or at variance with ordinary 
fauhion. llawlhontt. 


— Out-land'lah-ly, adv. — Ont-land'lali'nMi, n. 

Oat-laat' (-Ihat'^), v. t. To exceed in duration ; to sur- 
vive ; to endure longer than. Milton. 

Ottt-langh' (-liif'), V. t. 1. To surpass or outdo in 
laughing. Dryden. 

2. To lauglt (one) out of a purpose, principle, etc. ; to 
discourage or disoomtit by laughing ; to laugh down, [ii.] 
Ilifl apprclmnnionB of being outlauyhcd will force him to con- 
tinue in a roBtlcBB obscurity. Franklin. 


Out'laW' (out'lji'), n. [AS. fltlaga. utlah. See Out, 
and Law.] A person excluded from the benefit of tho 
law, or deprived of its protection. Jilackstone. 

Out'laW', V, t. {imp. Jk p. p. Outlawed (-lad') ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Outlawing.] [AS. utlagian.] 1. To 
’ aeprive of the benefit and protection of law ; to declare 
to be an outlaw ; to proscribe. Blockstove. 

2. To remove from legal jurisdiction or enforcement ; 
as, to outlaw a debt or claim ; to deprive of legal force. 
“Laws outlawed by necessity.” Fuller. 

Out'law'iy (-rjr), n. ; pi. Outlawribb (-rTz). 1. The 
act of outlawing ; tl)e putting a man otit of the protec- 
tion of law, or tho process by which a inaii (os an abscond- 
ing criminal) is deprived of that protection. 

2. The state of being an outlaw. 

Out-lay' (-15'), r. t. To lay out ; to spread out ; to 
dirnday. [/iJ.] Drayton. 

Out'lay' (-ta'), n. 1. A laying out or expending. 

2. That wliicli is expended ; expenditure. 

3- An outlying luuint. [0/>.t.] Beau, tfc FI. 

Out-leap' (-lep'), V. t. To surpass in leaping. 
Out'leap' (-15p'), n, A sally. [/’.] Lnrke. 

Out-learn' (-lern'), v. t. 1. To excel or surpass in 
learning. 

2. To learn out [t. c., completely, utterly] ; to exhaust 
knowledge of. 

Naught, according to hir mind, 

Ibf cuuid vutkarn. .Sjienter. 

Men and gods huvo not outharned it [love]. EtnerBon. 
Out'lot' (-ISt/), n. The place or oiMudng by which any- 
thing is let out ; a passage out ; an exit ; a vent. 

Receiving oil, and having no outH. I'ulkr. 

Out-let' (-IRt'), u. f. Toletout; toeniit. [7r.] Daniel, 
Out-lle' (-li'), r. t. To excetal in lying. Bp. Jfall. 
Out'U'er ( li'er), n. X. One who doe.s not live wlmrc 
his ofilco, or business, or estate, is. Hentley. 

2. That which lies, or is, away from the main body. 

3. {Geol.) A part of a rock or stratum lying without, 
or beyond, the main body, from which it has been sei>a- 
rated by denudation. 

Out'Umb' (-llm'J, n. An extreme member or part of 
a thing; a limb. lObs.l Fuller. 

Out'llno' (-lin'), n. 1. {a) The line which marks tlie 
outer limits of an object or figure; tlie exterior lino or 
edge ; contour, {h) lu art : A linedrrwn by })encil, ik n, 
graver, or the like, by which the boundary of a figure is 
indicated, (c) A sketch compos<?d of such lines; tho 
delineation of a figure without shading. 

1‘iiinterB, by their outlinrH, colors, llgbtk, and khadown, repre- 
sent the Bume In their pictures. Ijrydrn. 

2. Fig. : A sketch of any scheme ; a preliminary or 
general indication of a plan, system, course of thought, 
etc. ; 08 , the outline of a siieech. 

But that larger grief . . . 

In given in outbne and no more. T ungson. 
8yn. -- Sketch ; draught ; delineation. See Bxetch. 
Out'line', V. t. {imp. & p. p. Outlined (-nnd') ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Outlining.] 1. To draw the outline of. 

2. Fig. : To gketch out or indicate as by an outline ; 
as, to outline an argument or a campaign. 

Out-Un'e-or (-lTn'8-3r), a. Of or pertaining to an out- 
line ; being in, or forming, an outline. Trench. 

OuMlve' (-ITv'), V. t. [mp. &p. p. Outlived (-IT vd') ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Outlivino.] To live beyond, or longer 
than ; to survive. 

They live too long who happincoa outlive. Dryden. 
Out-Uv'er (-llv'er), n. One who outlives. [J?.] 
Om-lo<rti'(-ld6kO,tLf, 1. To face dowm ; to outstarc. 
To outlook eoiiqueat, and to win renown. Shak. 


2. To inspect thoroughly ; to select. [Obs.] Cotton. 
Ottt'lOOk', n. 1. The act of looking out ; watch. 

2. One who looks out; also, the place from which 

one looks out ; a watchtower. Lyon Playjair. 

3. The view obtained by one looking out; scope of 
vision; prospect; sight; appearance. 


Anplaukc 

Which owcH to mau’i short outlook all iU chanuR. Young. 


Oatlooie' (-1058'), n. A loosing from ; an escape ; 
an outlet ; an evasion. [05x.] 

That " whereaa ” gives ino an outlorme. Sfiden. 
Ont'lope' (-13p'), n. An excursion. {Obs.'] Florio. 


Oat-lni'tsr | (out-ltls'tSr), v, i. To excel in bright- 
Out-lllB'tre i ness or luster. Shak, 

Outly'lng (-lI'Tug), a. Lying or being at a distanea 
from the central part, or the main body; being on, or 
beyond, the frontier ; exterior; remote; dotachtm. 
Ont'nui-iiMi'ver | (-mA-n55'v3r}, t>. t. To surpass, or 
Out'niA-xioia'vro j get an advantage of, in maneuver- 
ing ; to outgeneral. 

Out-nuui'Ue (-min't’l), v. t. To excel in mautllng } 
hence, to excel in splendor, as of dross, [/f.] 

And with poetic tropniijgB grace thy prone, 

1 ill it outmantlr all the pride of verse. Ctnoper. 

Ont-m> r ch' (-mlirch'), V. t. To surpass in luarclihig ; 
to march faster than, or so os to leave behind. 

Oat-maaB'uro (-mRsU'fir), t^. t. To exceed in measure 
or extent ; to measure more than. Sir T. Broume. 

Out'inost^ (-mSst'), a. [OK. outemrst, utme,d, AB. 
iiteutest, a 8Ui>erl. fr. ute otjt. S(*e Out, Utmost, and cf. 
Outermost.] Farthest from tho middle or interior; 
fartiiest outward ; outermost. 

Out-mount' (-mount'), V. t. To mount above, [if.] 
Out-name' (-nSm'), v. t. l. To exceed in naming or 
describing, [y^,] 

2. To exceed in name, fame, or degree, [0 /m.] 

Ami found out one to outname thy other fauUii. Jieau. if El. 

Out'noss (out'nfis), w. 1. The state of being out or 
beyond ; seporateness. 

2. {Metaph.) The state or quality of being distinguish- 
able from tile perceiving mind, i)y l>eing in space, and 
I)Ossesaing material quality ; extornallty ; objectivity. 

The nuturts of tho ohjocts of Bensc. Sir U'. HatniUtm. 

Out-noise' (-noir'), V. t. To exceed in noise ; to sur- 
pass in noisiness. [//.] Fuller, 

Out-num'ber (-nhjn'b?r), v. t. To exceed in number. 
Out'-0f-4oor' (-Bv-dfir'), a. Being out of the house ; 
being, or done. In tho open air ; outdoor ; as, out-of-door 
exercise. Bee Out of door, under Out, adv. 

AmongBt aut-gf-door delights. O. Eliot, 

Out'-of-the-way', a. Bee under Out, adv. 
Out-paod' (-pas'), V. t. [Cf. OUTPASS.] To outeo ; to 
move fjister tliaii ; to leave Ixthind. [A'.J Lamb. 

I Out-par'a-mour {-pSir'&-u\obr)f v. t. To exceed in 
the number of mistresses. [A.] Shak. 

Out'w'lzh (-pitUIsh), n. A parish lying without tho 
walls or, or in a remote i>art of, a Iowil Graunt. 

Out'part' (-l art'), »f. An outlying part. [A.] Aytiffe, 
Out-paas' (-p4s'), t’. t. [Cf. Outpace.] To pass be- 
yond ; to exceed in i)rogre88. 

Out-pai'Blon (-p&sh'nn), p. /. To exceed in passion. 
Out'-pa'tlent (-pa'shent), n. A patient who is out- 
side a hospital, but receives medical aid from it. 

I Out-peor' (-p5r'), V. t. To excel. [A.] Shak. 

Out-play' (-pla'), V. t. To excel or defeat lu a game ) 
to play better than ; as, to be outplayed in tenuis or ball. 
Ottt-polse' (-polz'), V. t. To otitweigh. Howell. 

Out'port' (-port'), n. A harbor or port at some dis- 
tance from the chief town or seat of trade. Macaulay. 

Out'poat' (-pSst'). n. {Mil.) {a) A post or station 
without the limits of a camp, or at a distance from the 
main body of an army, for observation of tho enemy. 
{b) The troops placed at such a station. 

Out-pour' (-p5r'), v. t. To pour out. Milttm, 

Oul'pour', «. A flowing out ; a free discharge. 
Out-pow'er (-pou'Sr), v. t. To excel in power ; to 
overpower. [0/>.v.] Lhdler. 

Out-pray' (-prR'), V. t. To exceed or oxeel in prayer. 
Out-proaoh' (-prBch'), v. t. To surpass in preaching. 
Anri for u vilUin'k quick conversion 
A pillory can otdjnravh a pnrBoii. Trutnhull. 

Gut-prize' (-prlz'), V. i. To prize beyond value, or in 
excess ; to exceed in value. [Obs,] Shak. 

Out'pnt' (out'pyt'), n. 1. The amount of coal or ora 
put out from one or more ndnes, or the quantity of ma- 
terial produced by, or turned out from, one or more fur- 
naces or mills, in a given time. 

2. {Physiol.) Tlmt which is thrown out as products 
of tho metabolic activity of the body ; tho egesta other 
than the ftneos. Bee Income. 

The output consists of : ia) Tim respiratory prod- 
ucts of the lungs, skin, and alunentary canal, consisting 
chiefly of carbonic acid and water with small quantities 
of hydrogen and carbureted hydrogen, (hi Perspiration, 
consisting clilefly of water and salts, ic) The tirino, 
which is assumed to contain all tho nitrogen truly ex- 
creted by tbe body, besides a large (luuntity of saline 
matters and water. Fo.der, 

Out-auenoh' (-kwSnch'b v. t. To quench entirely ; to 
extinginsh. ‘‘ The candlelight fuz/ywenc/licd.” Spenser. 

Out-raffe' (out-r5j'), v.t. [Out 4- rage.] To r^e In 
excess of. [Ji.] Young. 

Out'rase (ouVrfcj), n. [F. outrage ; OF. outre, oltre, 
beyond (F. outre^ L. ultra) 4- -age, as in courage, voyage. 
Bee Ulterior.] 1. Injurious violence or wanton wrong 
done to persons or things ; a gross violation of right 
or decency; excessive abuse; wanton mischief; gross 

injury. Chaucer. 

He wrought groat outrages, waiting ali the country. Spenser. 
2. Excess; luxury. [0 /m.] Chaucer, 

Byn. — Affront ; insult ; abuse. Bee Affront. 
Oat'ragO (-rSj), V, t. {imp. & p.p. Outraged (-rSjd); 
p. pr. & vh. n. Outraging (-ra'jtng).] [F. outrager. 
See Outrage, n.] 1. To commit outrage upon ; to sub- 
ject to outrage ; to treat with violence or excessive abuse. 

Boso and inM»lcnt mIndH outrage men when they have hops 
of doing it without a return. Atteibury. 

This interview outrages all decency. Jirooms, 

2. Specifically, to violate ; to commit an indecent ae- 
sanlt ni>on (a female). 

Out'ra^a, V. i. To be guilty of an outrage ; to act 
outrageously. 

Ont-ra'ffaoua (out-rS'jlls), a. [OP. outragens, F. 
ouirngeux. Btm Outraok, n.] Of the nature of an out- 
rage ; exceeding the limits of riglit, reason, or decency ; 
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OUTRAGEOUSLY 


OVAL 


involving or doing An outmge; furious; violont; Atro- 
cious. ** Ou^raaeous weeping/' Chaucer, “Tho most 
outrageous villainies.” Sir j\ Sidney. Thy vile, o«/- 
** Outrageous pwoegyric.” 


outrageous villainies.” Sir r, Sidney. Thy tuc, o«/- 
rageous crimes.” ShaM, ** Outrageous pwoegyric.” 
D^den. 

Byn. — Violent ; furious ; exorbitant ; excessive ; atro- 
cious ; monstrous ; wanton ; nefarious ; heinous. 
—Ont-ra'geottB-ly (out-rS'jQs-l^), adv.-— Out’nt'gaoQB- 
SOMi n. 

II Ou^trance' (Ob'trKifs'), n. [F. See Ourai.] Tlie ut- 
most or last extremity. 

II Oonbat ii outranos. a fight to the end, or to the death. 

Ont-rank' (out-rXnk^), v. t. To exceed in rank; 
hence, to take precedence of. 

Out-ray' (-rS'), v. t. To outshine. [JR.] Skelton. 

Out-ray 'f V. i. To spread out in array. 

And now they outrajt to your fleet. Chapman. 

Out-ray©' (-rS'), v. i. See OUTRAOK, v. i. [Obs.} 

Till* warn I you. that yc not Biuldonly 

Out of yourself for no woe should outrayr. Chaucer. 

Out-raze' (-rSz'), v. t. To obliterate. [Oft.?.] Sandys. 

II Ou^trtf' (6S/trt'), a. [P-, p. p. of ouirer to exaggerate, 
fr. L. ultra beyond. See Outraos.] Being out of the 
common course or limits ; extravagant ; bizarre. 

Out-reaoh' (out-r5ch0i V. t. To reach beyond. 

Out-raa'aon (-rS'z’n), v. t. To excel or surpass in 
reasoning : to reason better than. South. 

Out-rook'on ('r9k'’n), V. t. To exceed in reckoning or 
computation. Bp. Pear.ion. 

II OU'tre-OUl^dano©' (oo^tre-kwS'dttNs'), n. [F., fr. ou- 
tre beyond -f cuider to think, L. cogifare.] Excessive 
presumption. [/^.J B. Jonsnv. 

Out-red©' (out-red'), t'. t. To surpass in giving rode, 
or counsel. [Ofts.] Bee Atrbde. Chaucer. 

Out-reign' (-ran'), V. t. To go beyond in reigning ; to 
reign through the whole of, or longer than. [7?.] Spen-ner. 

Out-rlde' (-rid'), V. t. To surpass in speed of riding ; 
to ride beyond or faster than. Shnk. 

Out'rid©', n. 1. A riding out ; an excursion. [72.] 

2. A place for riding out. [72.] 

Out'rld'er (-rid'Sr), n. 1. A summoner whose oflaco is 
to cite men before the sheriff. [Oft.?.] 

2. One who rides out on horseback. [Oft#.] Chaucer. 

3. A servant on horseback attending a carriage. 

Ont'rlg'ger (-rlg^gSr), n. 1. Any spar or projecting 

timber run out for temporary use, os from a sliip's mast, 
to hold a rope or a sail extended, or from a building, to 


lupport hoisting tackle. 

2. {Naui.) (a) A projecting support for a rowlock, ex- 
tended from the side of a boat, (ft) A boat thus equipped, 
(c) A projecting contrivance at the side of a boat to pre- 
vent upsetting, as projecting spars with a log at the end. 

OutTlght^ adv. 1. Immediately ; without de- 

lay ; at once ; as, bo was killed outright. 

2. Completely ; utterly. Cardinal Manning. 

Out-rln^ (-ring'), V. t. To excel in volume of riugiug 
sound ; to ring louder than. 

OUt-ri'yal (-ri'vol), v. t. To surpass in a rival^. 

Out-llv©'(-rIv'),r. f. To rive ; to sever. [Oft#.] Fairfax. 

Out'road' ) (-rod'), w. An excursion. [Oft#.] “ Ouf- 

Oot'rod©' ) rodes by the ways of Judea.” 

Macc. XV. 41 {Geneva Bible). 

Oul-roar' (-rSr'), r. t. To exceed in roaring. 

Ottt^ro-mano©' (-rd-mSns'), v. t. To exceed in romantic 
character. [^.] Fuller. 

Out'room^ (-rffBmO» n. An outer room. [^.] Fuller. 

Out-root' (-loot/), V. t. To eradicate ; to extirpate. 

Out-run' ( rfin'), V. t. Ump. Outran (-rUn') ; p. p. 
Outrun ; p. pr. & vb. n. Outrunnino.] To exceed, or 
leave behmd, In running ; to run faster than ; to out- 
strip ; to go beyond. 

Your zeal OMf rwn# my wittheii. .Sir IF. Scott. 

The other disciple did outrun Peter, and came first to the 
■epulchor. John xx. i. 

Out-run'nor (-nSr), n. An offshoot ; a branch. [72.] 

** Some outrunner of the river.” lAiuson. 

Out-rush' (-rtlsh'), V. i. To rush out ; to issue, or run 
out, forcibly. Garth. 

Out-sail^ (-fi5l'), r. t. To excel, or to leave behind, in 
•ailing ; to sail faster than. Beau, de 7<7. 

Out-SOent' (-sCnt'), v. t. To exceed in odor. Fuller. 

OUt-SOOld' (-skSld'), V. t. To exceed in scolding. Shak, 

Ont-SOOm' (-skdm'), v. t. To confront, or snbdtie, 
with greater scorn. Shak. 

Ont'SGOnr'lnf (-skourTng), n. That whicli is scoured 
out or washed out. Bnckland. 

Out-SOOUt' (-skout'), V. t. To overpower by disdain ; 
to outface, [f/ft#.] Marston. 

0nt-8«©' (-85'), V. t. To see beyond ; to excel in cer- 
tainty of seeing; tosurpxs-s in foresiglit. 

Out sell' (-»5l'), V. t. J. To exceed in amount of 
sales ; to soil more than. 

2. To exceed in the price of selling; to fetch more 
than ; to exceed in value. Fuller. Shak. 

OuVsen^try (-sgn^tryh n. (MU.) A sentry who guards 
the entramui or approacn to a place ; an outguard. 

Out'set^ (-sRt'), 71. A setting out, starting, or begin- 
ning. *‘ The outset of a political journey.” Burke. 

Giving a proper direction to this nuturt of life. J. J/awrs. 

Out'SOt'tlor (-sCt'tler), n. One who settles at a dis- 
tance, or away, from others. 

Out-Shine' C-slnn'), t'. i. To shine forth. ” Bright, 
ovtshitiing heamB." Shak. 

OUt-Shlne', v. t. To excel in splendor. 

A throne of royal gtatc, which fnr 
Outshone the wealth of (.)rmu* ond of Iml. Miltm. 

Ont-Shoot' (-shobt'), V. t. To exceed or excel In shoot- 1 
ing ; to shoot beyond. Bacon. 

Men ore resolved never to ouishoot their forefathers’ mark. 

yarris. 

Out-shut' (-shlit'), V. t. To shut out. [72.] Bonne. 

Out'Sld©' (out'sid'), n. 1. The external part of a thing ; 
the part, end, or side which forms the surface ; that | 


which appears, or is manifest ; that which is superficial ; 
the exterior. 

There may l>e groat need of an outside where there Is little or 
DOthiug within. South. 

Created beings see nothing but our outside. Addison. 

2. The part or apace which lies witliout an inclosure ; 
the outer aide, as of a door, walk, or boundary. 

I threw open the door of my chamber, and found the family 
standing on tlic outside. Sjtectator. 

3. The furtliest limit, as to number, quantity, extent, 
etc. ; the utmost ; as, it may last a week at the outside. 

4. One who, or tliat which, is without ; hence, an ouG 
side passenger, as distinguished from one who is inside. 
See Insiok, n., 3. \_Colloq. JKng.} 

Out'Sid^ (out'sidOi o. 1. Of or pertaining to the out- 
side; external; exterior; superflei^. 

2. Reaching the extreme or farthest limit, as to ex- 
tent, quantity, etc. ; as, an outside estimate. [Co//og.] 

Ontslde flnish (Arch.), a tenn for the minor parts, as 
comer boards, hanging stiles, etc., required to complete 
the exterior ot a wooden building ; — rare in masonry. 

Ont'slfie' (out'sidOf adr. or prcjo. On or to the out- 
side (of) ; without; on the exterior; as, to ride outside 
the coach ; he stayed outside. 

Out'Sid'sr (-sid'or), 71. 1. One not belonging to the 
concern, institution, party, etc., spoken of ; one discon- 
nected in interest or feeling. [72cc«7if] A. Trollope. 

2. A locksmith’s pinchers for grasping the point of a 
key in the keyhole, to open a door from the outside 
when the key is inside. 

3. A horse which is not a favorite in the betting. [Canf] 

Out-slug' (-Htng'), r. t. To surpass in singing. 

Ont-Sit' T*8lt'), V. t. To remain sitting, or in session, 

longer tlian, or beyond the time of ; to outstay. 

Ont'skirt' (out4k5rt'), n. A part remote from the 
center ; outer edge ; border ; — - usually in the plural ; as, 
the outskirts of a town. Wordsu'orth. 

The outskirts of his march of mystery. KeMc. 

Out-sl©©p' (-slSp'), r. t. To exceed in sleeping. Shak. 

Out-slid^ (-slid'), T‘. i. To slide outward, onward, or 
forward j to advance by sliding. [J’ocfic] 

At last our grating keels outslide. Whittier. 

Ont-SOar' (-sor'), v. t. To soar beyond or above. 

Out'SOle^ (‘8SV)i n. The outside sole of a boot or shoe. 

Out-SOOna' (-sound'), v. t. To surpass in soundiug. 

Out-span' (-spfin'), V. t. & i. [D. uitspnnnen.'i To 
imyoko or disengage, as oxen from a wagon. [5. Africa \ 

Out-spar 'kle (-spar'k’I), v. t. To exceed in sparkling. 

0at-8P©ak' (-spek'), t'. t. 1. To exceed in speaking. 

2. To speak optnily or boldly. T. Campludl. 

3. To express more than. Shak. 

Ottt*sp«M' (-spSd'), V. t. To excel in speed. 

OuLspeed tlie realized mimcIeH of Btenin. Talfoitrd. 

Out'spond' (-8i)5nd'), n. Outlay ; expenditure. [72.] 
A mere outspend ot anvagcncBB. 7. Taylor. 

Out-Spin' (-spin'), V. t. To spin out ; to finish. 

Ont*spo'k©n (-Spo'k’u), a. Bt>eaking, or spoken, free- 
ly, openly, or boldly ; ns, an outspoken man ; an outspo- 
ken rebuke. — Out-spo'ksn-nssB, «. 

Out-sport' (-BpSrt'), f. t. To exceed in sporting. [A*.] 

[ “ Not to outsport discretion.” Shak. 

Out-Sprsaa' (-sprSd'), t*. t. To spread out; to ex- 
pand ; — usually as a past part, or adj. 

Out-SPltUff' (-spring'), V. i. To spring out ; to issue. 

Out-stand' (-stSiid'), t’. i. To stand out, or project, 
from a surface or mass ; hence, to remain standing out. 

Out-Stand', F. t. 1. To resist effectually ; to with- 
stand ; to sustain withotit yielding. [72.] Woodward. 

2. To stay iwyoud. ” I have outstood my timo." Shak. 

Out-Stand'lng, a. That stands out; undischarged; 
uncollected ; not paid ; os, outstanding obligations. 

Revenues ... os well ouf«raa(/tng as collected. A. Hamilton, 

Ont-Star©' (-star'), v. t. To excel or overcome in star- 
ing ; to face down. 

I would imtstare the tternost eyes that look. Shak. 

Ont-Btart' (-start'), v. i. To start out or up. Chaucer. 

Out-Stay' (-Sts'), V. t. To stay beyond or longer than. 

She concluded to outstay him. 3fad. D'Arblay. 

Ont-Stsp' (-stSp'), t'. t. To exceed in stepping. 

Out-Storm' (-stOrm'), V. t. To exceed in storming. 
Insults the tempest and outstorms the skies. J. Jiarlow. 

Ont'8tro©t' (-strSt'), n. A street remote from the cen- 
ter of a town. John.isn. 

Ont-Strstch' (-strSch'), v. t. To stretch out. MilUm. 

Ont-Strld©' (-strid'), V. t. To surpass In striding. 

Ont-Strike' (-strik'), r. t. To strike out; to strike 
faster than. Shnk. 

Ont-strlp' (-strip'), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Outstripped 
(- strlpt') ; p. pr. Si. vb. n. Outstripping.] To go faster 
tlian; to outrun ; to advance beyond ; to leave behind. 

Appetites which . . . had ovtstripjwd the hours. Southey. 

He still outstript me in the race. Tennyson. 

Ont-SUFlsr (-stlf'fSr), v. t. To exceed in suffering. 

Ont-SWSSr' (-swar'), v. t. To exceed In swearing. 

Out-BW©©t'0n (-Hw5t'’n), V. t. To surpass in sweet- 
ness. [72.] Shak. 

Ont-BW«ll' (-swJfl'l, V. t. 1. To exceed in swelling. 

2. To swell Iwyona ; to overflow. [Oft.#.] Jfewyt. 

Ont-tak®' (-tak'), prey?. Except. [Obs.) J(. of Brunhe. 

Out-tak'en (-’n), p. p. or prep. Excepted ; save. 
[Oft#.] Wyclif. Chaucer. 

Out-talk' (-tftk'), t». t. To overpower by talking ; to 
exceed in talking ; to talk down. Shak. 

Ont-toU' (-U51'), V. t. To surpass In telling, counting, 
or reckoning. ” I have outtold the clock.” Beau, tl* FI. 

Ont'tenn^ (-tSrm'), n. An external or superficial thing ; 
outward manner ; superficial remark, etc. [Oft#.] 

Not to bear cold forma, nor men’* mtiterma. B. Jonson. 

Ont-Uirow' (-thr5'), v. t. 1. To throw out. Spenser. 

I 2. Tt> excel in throwing, as In boll playing. 

I Ont-toU' (-toU'), V. t. To exceed in toiling. 


I Ont-tfUlSIl©' (out-illngOt V, t. To silence by talk, 
^ clamor, or noise. [72.] Shak, 

Out-top' To overtop. [O^.^ 


Out-top' (-tbp'), V, i. To overtop. [Obs.) 
Ont-tnnr'Sl (-trSv'81), o. t To exceed m speed or 
distance traveled. Mad, D'Arblay, 

Ont-twtse' (-tedn'), v. t. To disentangle. [Oft#.] 
Ont-val'llO (-rU'fi), V. t. To exceed in value. Boyle, 
Ont-YMl'OBI (-vfin'IinOv ©* A To exceed in venom. 
Ont-vlo' (-vf'), V. t. To exceed in vying. Dryden, 
Ont-vll'lsin (-vll'Iln), ©. i. To exceed in viUidny. 
Ont-VOioe' (-vois'), v, t. To exceed in noise. S^k. 
Ont-VOte' (-v5t'), V. t. To exceed in the number of 
votes given ; to defeat by votes. South, 

Ont-walk' (-W^k'), v, t. To ©xod in walking; to 
leave behind in walking. B. Jonson, 

Ont'waU' (-wftF), n. The exterior wall ; the outside 
surface, or appeaunuice. Shak. 

Ont'wanl (-w5rd), l adv. [AS. Uteweard. See Our, 
Ont'wards (-wSrdz), j and -ward, -wards.] From 
the interior iiart ; in a direction from the interior toward 
the exterior ; out ; to the outside ; beyond ; off ; away ; 
08 , a ship bound outward. 

The wrong side may br turned outward. Shak. 
Light falling on them 1 b not reflected outwards. Sir I. Xewton. 

Outward bound, bound in an outward direction or to 
foreign parts : — said especially ot vessels, and opposed 
to homeward hound. 

Ont'ward, a. 1. Forming the superficial part; ex- 
ternal ; exterior ; — opposed to inward; as, an outward 
garment or layer. 

Thouirli our outward man poriah, yet the inward man Ib re- 
newed diiy by day. Cor. iv. 1(5. 

2. Of or pertaining to the outer surface or to what is 
externa] ; manifest ; public. Bina outward." Chaucer. 

An outward honor for an inward toll. Shak. 

3. Foreign ; not civil or intestine ; as, an outward war. 

[Oft#.] Hayward. 

4. Tending to the exterior or outside. 

The flro will force ita outward way. Dryden. 

— Ont'ward-Iy, adv. — Ont'ward-ness, «. 

Outward Btroks. (Steam Engine) Bee under Stroks. 
Ont'ward, ti. External form ; exterior. [72.] 

So fair an outufard and such stuff witliin. Shak, 
Ont'wards (-wSrdz), adv. See Oxttward, adv. 
Out-watch' (-wBch'), V. t. To exceed in watching. 
Out'way' (-w5')j w* A way out ; exit. [A’.] 

In divers streets and outways multiplied. P. Fletcher. 

Out-wear' (-wfir'), v. t. 1. To wear out ; to consume 
or destroy by wearing. Milton. 

2. To Inst longer than ; to outlast ; as, this cloth will 
ouhrenr the other. ‘‘ If I the night outwear." Pape. 
Out-wea'ry (-we'ry), v. t. To weary out. Cowley. 
Out-weed' (-w5d’), V. t. To w'eed out. [Oft#.] 
Out-W©ep' (-w5p'), f. t. To exceed in weeping. 
Out-welffh' (-wa'), r. t. To exceed in weight or value. 
Out-weir (-WSI'), r. t. To pour out. [Oft.?.] Spenser. 
Out- well', V. i. To issue forth. Thomson. 

Out-went' (-wSnt/), ivtp. of Outgo. 

Out-whore' (-hfjr'), v. t. To exceed in lewdness. 
Out-Wln' (-wTnO, u. t. To win a way out of. [Oft#.] 
Out-wlud' (-w ind'), V. t. To extricate hy winding ; 
to tuilooso. [72.] Spenser. Dr. JI. Move. 

Out-wing' (-wing'), V. t. To surpass, exceed, or out- 
strip In flying. Garth. 

Out-wlt' ( wTt'), V. t. To surpass In wisdom, esp. in 
cunning ; to defeat or overreach by Bujicrior craft. 

They (lid ho mucli outwit and outwcalth ub 1 Oautlrn. 
Out'Wlt (out'wit), n. The faculty of acquiring wis- 
dom by observation and experience, or the wisdom so 
acquired ; — opposed to imvit. [Oft#.] Piers Plowman, 
Out- woe' (out-wyi, V. t. To exceed in woe. [Oft#.] 
Out- work' (-wflrk'h V. t. To exceed in working ; to 
work more or faster than. 

Out'work' (-wQrk'), 71. (Fort.) A minor defense con- 
structed beyond the main body of a work, as a ravelin, 
lunette, homwork. etc. Wilhelm. 

Out- worth' (-wQrtli'), v. t. To exceed in worth. [72.] 
Out-wrest' (-rSst'), t. To extort ; to draw from 
or forth by violence. [Ohs A Spemter. 

Out-wrIte' (-rit'), v. t. To exceed or excel in writing. 
Out-Za'ny (-za'ny), v. t. To exceed in buffoonery. 
[Oft#.] 77. Jonson. 

Ou-va'ro-vlte (Clo-vS'rft-vIt), n. [Named from the 
Russian Count Uvaroff.) (Min.) Chrome garnet. 

Ouze (2>ftz), n. & V. See Oozk. [Oft.v.] 

Ou'zel (57>'z’l), n. (ZoYd.) Same os Ousel. 

The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm. fetmgBoru 
II O'va (5'v&), n. pi. Bee Ovum, 

O'VSl (yvol), a. [F. ovale, fr. L. ovum egg. Cf. Eoo, 
Ovum.] 1. Of or ixirtainin^ to eggs ; done in the egg, or 
iiu^eptron; as, ov«f conceptions. [Oft#.] 

2. Having the figure of an egg; oblong and curvilinear, 
with one end broader than the other, or with both ends 
of about the same breadth ; elliptical. 

3. (77o/.) Broadly elliptical. 

Oval chuck (Mech.), a lathe chuck so constructed that 
work attached to it, and cut by the turning tool U the 
usual mamier, becomes of an oval form. ^ . 

O'yal, n. A body or figure in the shape / \ 

of an egg, or of an ellipse. / \ 

Oasslnlaa oval (Oeom.), the locus of a / \ 

.iw point the prod- j 1 

uct of whose \ I 

/ / \ \ distances from V / 

^ .... SO called from 

•' Cas.nni, who 

CaBBinlan Oval. luvestiBated the cu^e. 

Thus, in the diagram, if P 


Uul’Weoa' ^-w eu c. i. 
Out-weep' (-w5p'), f. t. 
Out-welffh' (-wa'), r. t. ' 
Out-weir (-WSI'), r. t. T 


CaBBinlan Oval. 


moves BO that PA, PR Is constant, the pobit P describes a 
Cassinian oval. Tlie locus may consist of a single closed 
line, as shown by the dotted line, or of two equal ovals 
about the polntn A and B. 
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OVALBUMIN 

O^ral'btl'llllll (5^v«l.bu'mrn), i n. romm 4- c/6u- 
©'▼al-ba'inoDl (S'vSl-bu'mSu), J mw.] {PhysioL 
Chem.) The albumin from white of eggs; egg ^biiiuiu ; 
in distinction from terwn albumin. Bee Albukiw. 
O'VAl^'fonil (i-vEI'f-fdrm), a, ^Oval -f- ‘form.'] 

Ing the form of an egg ; having a figure such that any 
section in the direotlon of the shorter diamett^r will be 
ciroular, and any in the direction of the longer diameter 
will be oval. 

O'Tal-ly ib'vaUf)^ adv. In an oval form. ’ 

O'vant (yvant), a. [L. ovans triumphant, p. pr. of 
ovare to exult ! Exultant. [06#.] Holland. 

O-va'll-an (6-vS'rI-«u), ) a. Of or pertaining to an 
O'Va'ri'Al (S-va'rl-ffl), I ovary. 

0-va^-Ole (>S1), n. (Zo'ol.) One of the tubes of which 
the ovaries of moat insects are composed. 

P'Va'ri-Ot^O-mlat (-bt'ft-mist), n. One who performs, 
or is skilled in, ovariotomy, 

0-va'Il-Ot'O-my n. [Ovarium -f- Or* riy.vnw 

to cut.} {JSuTff. ) The operation of removing one or both 
of the ovaries ; oophorectomjr. 

O-va^rl-OUa (-tis), a. Consisting of eggs ; as, ovarious 
food. [Jt.] Thomson. 

II O'va-rrtla (S'vA-rl'tTs), n. [NL. See Ovarium, and 
*1X18. J {Med.) Inflammation of the ovaries. 

II 0-va'rl-imi (6-vS'rT-fim), n. ; pi. L. Ovaria (-4), 
E. OvARiUMs (-limz). [NL.J An 

ovary. See Ovary. 

O'va-ry (5'v4-r^), n. ; pi. Ova- 
ries (-rlz). [NL. ovarium, fr. L. 
ovum : ct. F. waire. Saa 
Oval.] 1. {Bot.) That part of tlio 
pistil which contains the seed, and 
In most flowering plants develops 
into the fruit. See Jllust. of 
Flower. 

2. {Zool. & Annt.) The essen- 
tial female reproductive organ in 
whiuJi tho ova aro produced. Bee 
Illust. of Discophoha. 

O'vate (o'vlit), a. [L. ova- 
tus, from egg. See Oval.] Qvary of Tllm Amf.ric 



tiM (I.iud(‘n, nr Hums- 
wood). fj I’iHtil fiv* 
liirgt'd, with Hecopta- 
cl« or Torus; h Section 
ot Ovary, showing two 
Celia with Ovules. 


1. Shaped like an egg, with tlie 
lower extremity broadest. 

2. {Bot.) Having the shape of 

an egg, or of the longitudinal sec- 
tion of an egg, with tho broader 
end basal. Gray. 

0'Vat6-a-Otl'lIll-natd (fFvut-jl-ku'iuT-nitt), a. Having 
an ovate form, but narrowed ut the end into a slender 
point. 

O'vate-oyFin-dra'oeoufl (-sYMn-drS'shas), 

a. Having a form intermediate betweeu ovate 
and cylindracoouB. 

O'va-ted (5'v4.tSd), a. Ovate. 

O'vate-Ian'oa-o-late (lyvSt-iSn'sS.ft-iat), a. 

Having a form intermediate between ovate and 
lanceolate. 

(Fvate-OtFlong: (-ab'iang), a. Oblong, with 
one end narrower than Ihootlmr ; ovato-oblong, Ovatc- 

O^iratO-ro-ttUlfi'ata (-rft-tfind'fit), a. Hav- acuininato 
Ing a form intermediate between that of an 
egg and a sphere ; roundly ovate. 

O'vate-SU'bn-late (-su'bfl-lSt), a. Having an ovate 
form, but with a subulate tip or extremity. 

O-va'tlon (i-vS'shdu), n. [L. ovatio, fr. ovare to ex- 
ult, rejoice, triumph in an ovation; cf. Gr. au<iv to 
shout: cf, F. ovation.] 1. {Rom. Antig.) A lesser kind 
of triumph allowed to a commander for an easy, blood- 
less vii^tory, or a victory over slaves. 

2. Henc^e : An expression of popular homage ; the 
tribute of the multitude to a public favorite. 

To rain an April of ovation round 

Thfir statues. Tennyson. 

O-va'to-a-cu'ml-nate (fi-va'tfi-a-kmml-ntit), a. Same 

as OVATB-AOUMINAT*. 

O-va^tO-uyFln-dra'caoilS (-sTFTn-drS^shtU), a. Same 

as OVATK-CYHNDRACKOUS, 

O-va'tO-Oblong (-bl/lBng), a. Same as Ovatk-oblono. 

O-va'tO-ro-tana^ato (-r^-tand‘'at), a. Same as OVATB- 
EOTUNDATH. 

Ov'en (tiv'’n), n. [as. ofen; akin to D. oven, OHG. 
of an, ovan,(Jt. ofen, Icel. ofn, Dan. ovn, 8w. ugn, Goth. 
adhus, Gr. Iitv6^, Skr. ukhd pot.] A place arched over 
with brick or stonework, and used for baking, heating, 
or drying; hence, any structure, 
whether 
fixed or port- 
able, which 
may be heat- 
ed for bok- 
Ing, drying, 
oto. ; esp., 
now, a cham- 
ber in a 
stove, used 
for baking or roasting. 

Or^-bltd^ (-b8rd/), n. {Zodl.) (o) Any 

r ie* of the genus FumariuSf 
d to the creepers. They inhabit 
South America and tlie West Indies, 
and construct curious oven-shapM 
nests. (6) In the United States, 

Seiurua uurocapillns ; — called 
also golden-crowned 
thruah. (c) In Eng- 
land, sometimes ap- 
plied to the willow 
warbler, and to the 
long-tailed titmouse. 



Ovenbird {Fto'nariua fuliginosus) and No»t. 



O^r (5'v3r), prep. 

‘ ■ 1 to U. 


-e /orthem Ovenbird 
{Seiurus auroenpilUu). 


[AS. ofer ; akin to 
owr, G. alter, OHG. uhir, ubar, Dan. over, 8w. bfver, 


i^de, fyll, apt Orn; pltt ; 
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Gr. vnkft, Skr. utuni. 
V199. Cf. Auova, Eaves, Hyper-, Onnor, Super-, Sov- 
biglior than, in place or po- 
sltion, with the idea ol uoveriug;-— opposed to under; as, 
oiouds are over ovir heads ; the smoke rises over the city. 
Thu mercy seat that la over tho testimony. Fx. xxx. «. 
Oner them gleamed far oif tlic critiuou bannuru of morning. 

LonutvMow. 

2. Across ; front side to aide of ; — implying a passing 
or moving, either above the substance or thing, or on the 
surface of it ; as, a dog leaps over a stream or a table. 
Certain lakes . . , poison birds which fly over Jhuon. 

,3. Upon the surface of, or the whole surface of; 
hither and thither upon ; tiiroughout the w'holo extent 
of ; as, to wander over the earth ; to walk ot>er a field, 
or over a city. 

4. Above; — implying superiority in cxcelloucc, dig- 
nity, condition, or value ; as, tho advantages whicli tlio 
Christian world has over the heathen. Btciff. 

6. Above in authority or station ; — implying goveru- 
mout, direction, care, attention, guard, responsibility, 
etc. ; — opposed to under. 

Thou hhnlt be over iny house. f.Vn. xli. 40. 
1 will inaktt thee ruler over ninny things. Mall. xxv. 20. 

Dost thou not wntch over my sin ? Job xiv. 10. 
llis tender mercies are over all his works. Ps. cxlv. 9. 

6. Across or during the time of ; from beginning to 
end of ; as, to keep anything over night ; to keep corn 
over winter. 

7. Above the perpendicular height or length of, with 
an idea of measureinent ; ue, the water, or the depth of 
water, was over his head, over his shoes. 

8. Beyond ; in excess of ; in addition to ; more than ; 
as, it cost over five dollars. Over all this.” Chaucer. 

9. Above, implying superiority after a contest ; in 
spite of ; notwithstanding ; as, ho triumphed over diffi- 
culties ; the bill was passed over tho veto. 

Over, in poetry, is often contracted into o\‘r. 
ll^/^Over hh signature (or name) Is a substitute for tlie 
idiomatic English form, under his signature (name, hand 
and seal, etc.), the reference in the latter form being to tho 
authority under which the writing is made, executed, or 
published, and not to the jdace of the autograpli, etc. 

Over all I Her.), placed over or upon other bearings, and 
therefore hiding them in part ; — said of a charge. — Over 
head and ears, beyond on<'’a depth ; completely ; wholly ; 
hopelessly ; os, over head and curs in debt. [Colloq.] — 
Over the left. Oeo under Left. — To ran over {Mach.), to 
have rotation in such direction that the crank pin trav- 
erses tho upper, or front, half of its path in the forward, 
or outward, stroke ; — said of a crank which drives, or is 
driven by, a reciprocating piece. 

O'ver (5'v5r), adv. 1. From one side to another ; 
from sido to side ; across ; crosswise ; as, a board, or a 
tree, a foot over, i. e., a foot in diameter. 

2. From one person or place to another regarded as on 
the opposite side of a space or barrier ; — used with verbs 
of motion ; as, to sail over to England ; to hand over the 
money; to go over to tho enemy. *‘We will pass over 
toGIboah.” Judges six. VI. Also, with verbs of being : 
At, or on, the opi)osite side ; as, tho boat is over. 

3. From beginning to ond ; throughout tlic course, ex- 
tent, or expanse of anything ; as, to look over accounts, 
or a stock of goods ; a dross covered over witlt jewels. 

4. From inside to outside, above or across the brim. 
Good measure, preNcd down . . . ond running ocm 

ltde Vi. 3S. 

6. Beyond a limit ; hence, in excessive degree or quan- 
tity ; superfluously ; witli repotitioii ; as, to do tho whole 
work over. “ So over violent.” Dryden. 

Ho that gathered much had nothing over. Ex. xvi. 18. 

6. In a manner to bring the under side to or towards 
the top ; as, to turn (one’s self) over ; to roll a stone over ; 
to turn over the leaves ; to tip over a cart. 

7. At an end ; beyond the liniit^^f continuance; com- 
pleted ; finished. ” Their distress was over." Macaulay. 

” The feast was over.” Sir W. Scott. 

Over, out, ojf, and similar adverbs, are often used 
in iuo predicate witli tlie sense and force of adjectives, 
agrooing In this respect with the adverbs of place, here, 
there, everyivhere, nowhere; as, tho games wore over ; the 
play is over; the master was out ; lus hat is ojl'. 

Over is much used in composition, with the same 
sigmfleations that it has as a separate word ; as in over- 
cast, overflow, to cast or flow so as to spreail over or 
cover ; overlmng, to liang above ; overturn, to turn so as to 
bring the underside towards the top ; overact, overreach, 
to act or reach beyond, implying excess or superiority. 

AU over. («) Over the whole ; upon all parts ; complete- 
ly; as, he is spattered with mud all over. (6) W^liolly 
over ; at an end : os, it is all over with him. — Ovsr again, 
once more ; with repetition ; afresh : anew. Dryden. — 
Over against, opposite ; in front. Addison. — Ovsr and 
above, fn a manner, or degree, beyond what is supposed, 
deflned, or usual ; besides ; in addition : os, not over and 
o6oi's w'ell. “ He . . . gained, over and above, the good 
will of all people.” JJ Estrange. ~ Ovsr and ovsr, repeat- 
edly; again and again.— To boll ovsr. See under Boil, 

V. I. — To ooms It ovsr. To do ovsr, To glvs ovsr, etc. See 
under Comb, Do, Givb, etc. — To throw ovsr. to abandon ; 
to betray. Cf. To throw overboard, under Ovbrboabi>. 

O'Vtr, a. Upper ; covering ; higher ; superior ; also, 
excessive ; too much or too great ; — chiefly used in com- 
position ; as, ot^ereihoet, overcoat, over-garment, overlord, 
overwork, overhMte. 

O'ver, n. {Cricket) A certain number of balls (usually 
four) delivered successively from behind one wicket, 
after which the ball is bowled from behind the other 
wicket as many times, the fielders changing places. 

O^Ter-A-tMn^' (-4-bound'), V. f. To be exceedingly 
plenty or superabundant. Pope. 

CFTOT-act' (-Kkt'), V. t. 1 To act or perform to ex- 
cess ; to exaggerate in acting ; as, he overacted his part. 

2. To act upon, or influence, unduly. [Obs.] 

Ths hops of inheritance overacU them. Milton. 
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eVvar-aot' (b ver-Skl'), r, i. To act more than iMieoM- 
miy ; to go to cxceiui in action. B. Jonaon. 

O'ver-ao'tlon (-ik'shtin)’ Performance to excess; 

exaggerated or excessive action. 

Cy var-al-feot' (-4f-f8kt'), t, t. • To affect or cam for 
unduly. [06#.] Millm. 

O^ver-aK'l-tato (-^jG-tSt), v. t. To agitate or discuss 
beyond what Ih expedient, Bv. Halt. 

O'ver-all (-rI), utiv. Kverywhoro. [06#,] Chaucer. 
O'ver-alla (-rIz), w. pi. l. a kind of lt>ose trousers 
worn over others to protect tliem from soiling. 

2 . Waterproof leggings. R. D, Blackmore. 

(Fver^ma-i'e-ty (-fip-zi'ft -ty), n. The state of being 
overanxious ; excessive anxiety. 

O'var-au'ioua (-dnk'shfis), a. Anxious in an excess- 
ive or needless degree. — O'Tar-ani'lotlB-ly, adv. 

O'vor-aroh' (-kreh'), v. t. & i. To make or place an 
arch over ; to hang over like an arch. “ Brown with o'er- 
arching sliades.” Pope 

(yvar-arm' (-krmO, a. (Cnc^c/.clc.) Done(a8bowl.‘ 
ing or pitching) with the arm raised above tho sitoulder 
See OvBRUAND. ‘‘ An over-arm with around-nrm howler.'* 

B, A. J 'met or. 

O^ver-awe' (-r'), v. (. [(«»«, A' p. p. OvEUAWHn( Rd’) . 

p. pr. Jk vb. n. Ovkbawino.J To awe exceedingly ; to 
subjugate or restrain by awe or great fear. 

The king was proncnt in pemon to overhxik the tniiKintrBten.auti 
overiiu'c these subjects with the terror of liis swoul. ,S)>rn$et . 

O'ver-aw'lul (-R'ful), a. Awful, or reverential, in an 
excessive degree, [i^] Milton. 

O'Ver-bal'anoe (-bSl’uus), v. /. 1. To exceed Cinmllty 
w ith ; to outweigh. Locke. 

2. To cause to lose balance or equilibrium. 
O'ver-hal'anoo (-hkhons), n. Excess of weight or 
value; Romethiug more than an equivalent ; as, an over- 
balance of exports. J. Edwards. 

O'Ver-bar'ren (-bSr'rm), a. Excessively barren. 
O'yer-bat'tle (-hat't’l), a. [Over -f battle, a.] Excess- 
ively fertile ; hearing rank or noxious growths. [Ob.^.] 

“ Overballlc grinunU.'' Jluoker. 

O'VWr-bear' (-hlii'), r. t. 1. To bear down or carry 
down, as by exvmn of weight, power, force, ©to. ; to over- 
conui ; to suppress. 

I'iio point of reputation, when the news first came of the bat- 
tle lot»t, did ort rhtur the reuxon of war. Ji<iCt)n. 

Oirrfiorne with weight the Cyprians fell. DrytUn. 
They sro not so ready to ovftrbear tho adversary who goes out 
of his own country to meet them. Jowett ( Tltucyd.), 

2. To domineer over; to overcome insolence. 
O'ver-bear', v. i. To bear fruit or offspring to excess ; 
to be too prolific. 

O'ver-bear'lng, a. 1. Overpowering; subduing; re- 
pressing. I. watts. 

2. Aggressively haughty ; arrogant ; domineering ; ty- 
rannical ; dictatorial ; insolent. 

~ O'yer-bear'lng-ly, adr. — O'var-bear'Uig-neM, n. 
O'ver-bailfi' (-Wind'), v. t. To bend to excess. 
O'yer-bend', v. i. To lH*ml over. [72.] 

O'yer-bld' (-bid'), r. r. To bid or offer beyond, or in 
excess of. Thy dm. 

O'yor-blde' (-bid'), V. (. TootitUve. [06.r.] Chaucer. 

O'yer-blow' (*bl5'), r. i. 1. To blow over, or be sttb- 
duod. r/i’.] Spenser. 

2. (il/u#.) To force so mucli wind into a pipe that it 
produces an ov(*rtone, or a note higher than the natural 
note ; thus, tho upper octaves of a flute are produced by 
overblowing. 

O'yor-bloyr', v. t. To blow away ; to dissipate by 
wind, or as by wind. 

When this cloud of surrow 'a overhlown. Waller. 

(Fydr-boardl' (-b5rd'), adv. Over the side of a ship ; 
hence, from on board ot a ship, into the water ; as, to 
fall overboard. 

To throw overboard, to discard ; to abandon, as a de- 
pendent or friend. 

O'ybi-iJO?!' (-boil'), V. i. To boll over or unduly. 

Nor is it dlatonliRt to Kwp the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest lt-PV{»'6o(f 
In the hot throng. ' Byron. 

O'ver-boW' (-b31d'), «. Excessively or pre8umpt',iOV|dy 
bold; impudent. — O'yei-boW'ly, ttdv. 

O'yer-book'lsb (-iKJOk'Tsh), a. Excessively bookish. 
O'yer-bOim'td-OlUl, a. Bounteous to excess, 
0'V6r-bOW' (-bou'), V. t. To bend or bow over ; to 
bend in n contrary direction. [06#.] Fuller. 

0'V©r-br06di' f-brSd'), V. t. To breed to excess. 
O'yer-bzlni' (-brim'), v. i. To flow over the brim ; to 
bo BO full 08 to overflow. [R.] 

(Fyer-brow' (-brou'), v. t. To bang over like a brow ; 
to impend over. [Poetic] lAmgfellow. 

Did with a h>»ge projection overbrow 
Large space beneath. Woniswoi tfi. 

O'yer-buUd^ (-blld'), v. t. 1. To build over. Milton. 

2. To build too much ; to build beyond the demand. 
O'yer-buUV (-bTlt'), a. Having too many buildings ; 
as, an overbuilt part ot a town. 

O'ver-bttlk' (-bfilkOi v- To oppress by bulk; to 
overtower. [06#. & Jt ] Shak. 

O'yflr-bnr'den (-bflr'a’n), v. t. To load with too great 
weight or too much care, etc. Sir P. Sidney. 

O'ver-bnr'den, n. The waste which overlies good 
■tone in a quarry. Raymond. 

O'yer-blir'dOIlHIOia# (-stim), a. Too burdensome. 
O'yer-bum' (-bfim'), v. t. & i. To bum too much ; to 
be overzealouB. 

O'yer-bM'y (-bta/z^), a. Too busy ; officious. 
CFyer-bny' (-bi'), v. /. l. To buy too much. 

2. To buy at too dear a rate. Brydcn. 

O'ywr-oan'o-py (-ktn'd-pj^), V. t. To cover as with % 
canopy. 

0'y«r-oa'pR-blR (-ki'p4-b’I), 0. Too capable. [R-] 
Oveixapalde of such pleasing errors. Hookrr 

O'yRT-OAl^ (yvZr-kftr'), n. Excessive care. jFryden. 


fcTod. tsibt : 
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(Kvttr*OaxVflll (5'v<5r-kfir'f\jil), a. Too careful. Shak. 
O'Vor'Cftrk'lni^ (-kiirk'Ing), a. Too anxious ; too full 
of care. [ArcAatcl Fuller. 

O'var-cir^ (-kJr'rj^), v.t.&i. To carry too far ; to 
carry beyond the proper point. Hayward. 

O^ver-osust' (-kaat'), c. f. 1. To cast or cover over ; 
hence, to cloud ; to darken. 

Those clouds that overcast your mom shall fly. Ihyden. 
2> To compute or rate too high. Bacon. 

3. {Sewing) To take long, loose stitches over (the raw 
edges of a seam) to prevent raveling. 

O^YOr-oatoh' (-kachOt *’• overtake. [Ohs.] 

O'Yer-OAU'tiOUB (-k^'shti^, a. Too cautious ; cautious 
or prudent to excess. — O^ttr-oail'tlOlUhly, odu. — 
(Kver-can'tloiU'neMi n. 

CyYer-oliiaise^ (-chanj^), n. Too much or too frequent 
change ; fickleness. [JJ.] Beau, A FI. 

O^VOr-OhUTKO' (-chkrV), V. t. [^Cf. fttJPKBCHXROK, Bur- 

CHARua.] X. To charge or load too heavily ; to burden ; 
to opwess ; to cloy. 

2. To fill too full ; to crowd. 

Our language U overcharged with consonantR. Addison. 

3. To charge excessively ; to charge beyond a fair rate 
or urice. 

4. To exaggerate ; as, to overcharge a description. 
Overcharged mine. (Ml.) See Globe of compression^ 

under Globk. 

O^YOr-ollarge^ V. i. To make excessive charges. 
O^vor-oharfire^ (5'vSr-oharjO, n. [Cf. BupEncAROo, 
SuPKRCHABOB.J 1. An excessive load or burden. 

2. An excessive charge in an account. 

O^ver-cllmb' (-klim'), v. t. To climb over. Surrey. 
O'YOr-Cloud' (“kloud'), V. t. To cover or overspread 
with clouds ; to becloud ; to overcast. 

O^YOr-Oloy' (-kloi'), v. t. To fill beyond satiety. Shak. 
O'ver-OOkt' (-ksto, n. [Cl. Burcoat.] A coat worn 
over the other clothing ; a greatcoat ; a topcoat. 
O'var-coW' (-kohl'), a. Cold to excess. irtJcmofi. 
O'Ver-COl'or (-klil'or), v. t. To color too highly. 
O'Ver-COme' (-kfim'), v. t. \_imp. Ovkhcamb (-kam') ; 
p. p. Ovbrcomb: p. pr. & vb. n. Overcomino.J [AS. 
o/ercuman. Bee Over, Comb, and cf. Bupbuvbnb.J 1. To 
get the better of ; to surmount ; to conquer ; to subdue ; 
as, to overcome enemies in battle. 

Thl* wretched woman nvcrrnme 
Of anguish, rather li\an o£ crime, hiUli been. Spenser. 
2. To overflow; to surcharge. [Ght.] ,7. Philips. 
8 . To come or pass over ; to spread over. [06^.] 

And ai'ercome u« like n Bummer'a cloud. Shak. 
Syn. — • To conquer ; subdue ; vanquish ; overpower ; 
overthrow; overturn; defeat; crush; overbear; over- 
whelm ; prostrate ; beat ; surmount. See Conqubr. 

O'Ter-OOma', v. i. To gain the superiority ; to be 
victorious. liev. iii. 21. 

O^or-oom'ef (-kilm'Sr), n. One who overcomes. 
O^Yar-OOm'ing (-k&m'Tng), a. Conquering ; subduing. 
— O'Yor-oom'lnff-ly, adv. 

(Kyer-oon'll-denoa (-kSn'fT-dcns), n. Excessive con- 
fidence ; too great reliance or trust. 

O'Yeroon^-dent (-d€nt), a. Confident to excess. — 

OMrer-oonTl-dent-ly, adv. 
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O'Yer-dye' (5'\3r-dl'), v. t. To dye with excess of 
color ; to put one color over (another). Shak. 

O'Yer-ea'ger (5'vSr-8'g3r), a. Too eager; too impa- 
tient. — O'Yer-M'ger-ly, adv. — (KYer-aa^ffer-nasi, n. 

O^Yer-ear'nest l-Sr'ngst), a. Too earnest. — O'Yer- 
ear'neat-ly, adt.— o^er-ear^eat-nesa, n. 

(►'Yer-aat' (-5t'), v. t. & i. l. To gnaw all over, or on 
all sides. [Obs.] Shak. 

2. To eat to excess ; — often with a reflexive. 

O'Yer-al'e-rant (^I'S-gant), a. Too elegant. Johnson. 

O^Yer<«mp^ (-fimytj; 1^), v. t. To make too 
n^ty ; to exlmust. [iiJ.j Carew. 

[Superl. of OVBR.] Upper- 


O'Yer-OOSt'lv (-kOat'lj;^), a. Too costly. Milton. 

CKYer-oounr (-kount')» V. t. To rate too high ; to out- 
number. Shak. 

O'Yer-COY'Of f-kfiv'Sr), v. t. To cover up. Shak. 

O'Yar-crod'U-loas (-krSd'lS-in^), a. Too (Tedulous. 

O^Yer-crow' (-kro'), V. t. To crow, exult, or boast, 
over ; to overpower. Spenser. Shak. 

O'Yar-crowd' (-kroud'), v. t. To crow'd too mucli. 

O^r-OUn'nillg (-ktin'nTng), a. Exceedingly or excess- 
ively cunning. 

O^er-on'ri-0118 (-ku'rl-lis), a. Too curious. 

O'Yer-dara' (-dftr'), v. t. & i. To dare too much or 
rashly ; to be too daring. 

O'Vtr-date' (-dst'), r. /. To date late;^ - 
ThccJtcoM. [Oit-I 

TiTo ocen/eafin the price will be double. Holland . 

--^“O^ar-dal'l-oate (-dgl'T-kit), a. Too delicate. 

O'Yar-da-Ugllt'ad (-dS-lIt'SU), a. Delighted beyond 
measure. 

O'Yer-dlglU' (-ditOtO. Covered over. [Ofts.J Spenser. 
O'YfT-dw (-dbb'), V. t. \ivip. OvBRDin (-dIdO ; p. p. 
OvRRDORB (^-d&n') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Ovkbdoino.J 1. To 
do too much ; to exceed what is proper or true lu doing ; 
to exaggerate ; to carry too far. 

Anything so overdone ia from the purpose of playing. Shak. 

2. To overtask, or overtax ; to fatigue ; to exhaust ; 
M, to overdo one’s strength. 

3. To surpass ; to excel. [7?.] Tennyson. 

4. To cook too much ; as, to overdo the meat. 

O^YOr-dO'i V. i. To labor too lunrd ; to do too much. 
O'YOr-dO'ar (-Sr), n. One who overdoes. 

O^YOr-doae^ (-dSs'), v. t. To dose to excess ; to give 

an overdose, or too many doses, to. 

O'Yer-dOae', n. Too great a dose ; an excessive dose. 
O'Yer-draw' (-dr^), v. t. [tmp. Ovrrdrbw (-drp') ; 
p. p. OvBRDiiAWR (-drftn') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Overdraw- 
IKO. J 1. To exaggerate ; to overdo. 

2. {Banking) To make drafts upon or against, in ex- 
cess of the proper amount or limit. 

0^Y6r*dreM^ (-drfis'), 1 '. t. To dress or adorn to ex- 
cess ; to dress too much. Pope. 

(yYar-drlllk' f-drlnk'), V. t. Sr i. To drink to excess. 
O'Yer-drlYe' (-driv'), v. t. &. f. To drive too hard, or 
Ux, or beyond strength. 

O^Ytr-orown' (-droun'), 1 '. £. To wet or drench to 
excess. [Gfts,] W. lirou'ne. 

O'Yer-dry' (^rf'), v. t. To dry too much. Burton. 
0^rer<dae' (wiu'), a. Due and more than due ; de- 
layed beyond the proper time of arrival or payment, 
etc. ; aa, an overdue vessel ; an overdue note, 


enu ^ ^ ^ 

0^tr-6Rt (S'vSr-fiat), a. 
most ; outermost. 

Full Uireodbare was his overtste courtepy . Chaucer. 
O'Yet-ei’ti-mate (-fia'tl-m5t), v. t. To estimate too 
hii^ly ; to overvalue. 

O'ver-es'U-mate (-mkt), n. An estimate that is too 
* tiV \ overestimate oi the vote. 

Sir vV . lialeigh. I O'YOX-eX-cite’ (-Sks-sit'), n. t. To excite too much. 

O^Yer-ez-olte'xnQlLt (-alt'mcnt), n. Excess of excite- 
ment ; the state of being overexcited. 

O'Ycr-ex-ert' (-6gz-8rt'), v. t. To exert too much. 
O^YOr-ez-or'tlon (-Sr'shfiu), n. Excessive exertion. 
O^Yer-ez^illll-Slte (-SksHcwl-zIt), a. Too exquisite , 
too exact or nice ; too careful. 

O^Yer-eye' (-i'), r. t. l. To superintend ; to oversee ; 
to inspect, [Obs.l 

2. To see ; to observe. [Ofcj.] Shak. 

O^Yar-lall' (-fMO* !• A cataract ; a waterfall. [Obs.] 
2. {jVaut.) A turbulent surface of water, caused by 
strong curronts setting over submerged ridges ; also, a 
dangerous submerged ridge or shoal. 

O^YOr-fa-tlgao^ (-fA-teg'), n. Excessive fatigue. 
0'Y6r-fA'tlflna6^, t. To fatigue to excess ; to tiro out. 
0''Yer-l60d' (-fSd'), r. i. &. i. [imp. & p. p. Ovkrved 
(- ffid') ; p. pr. & vb. n. OvBarEJsniNo.] To feed to ex- 
cess ; to surfeit. 

O^YOr-fierce^ (-fers'), a. Excessively fierce. 

O'Yhr-lill' (-firi')» t’* To fill to excess ; to surcharge. 
0''Ydr-fiBll^ (-fish'), t). t. To fish to excess. 
0'Y6r-float' (-flSt'), V. t. To overflow. Pryden. 

0^Y6r-ll01ir^lBh (-flflr'Tsh), v. t. 1. To make excessive 
di^lay or flourish of. Collier. 

2. To embellish with outward ornaments or flourishes ; 
to varnish over. [Obj.] Shak. 

0''Yer-flow' (-115'), V. t. [imp. & p. v. Overflowed 
(-flSd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Overflowing.] [AS. oferjidivan. 
See Over, and Flow.] 1. To flow over ; to cover with, 
or as with, water or other fluid ; to spread over ; to inun- 
date ; to overwhelm. 

The northern nations orerfloxocd all Christendom. Spenser. 
2. To flow over the brim of ; to fill more than full. 
O'ver-flOW', v. i. l. To run over the bounds. 

2. To be superabundant ; to abound. Pagers. 

O'ver-flow' (p'v(5r-flo'), n. 1. A flowing over, as of 
water or other fluid ; an inundation. Baron. 

2. Tliat which flows over ; a superfluous portion ; a 

superabundance. Shak. 

3. An outlet for the escape of surplus liquid. 

Overflow meeting, n meeting constituted of the surplus 

or overflow of another audience. 

O^Yer-flow'ing (-flS'Tng), n. An overflow ; that wlilch 
overflows; exuberance; copiousness. 

Up was ready to bostow the ovrr,/towings of his full mind on 
anybody who would start a subject. ilacauUiy. 

O'Yer-floW'lng-ly, adv. lu great abundance ; exu- 
berantly. Boyle. 

O'Yer-llUSll' (-flllsb'), t’. t. To flush to excess. [7^.] 
O'ver-llut'tor (-tttit'tSr), v. t. To flutter over. 
O'vor-lllUl' (-flfiks'), M. Overflow; exuberance, [it.] 
O'ver-fly' (-fii'), v. t. [imp. Overflew (-flu') ; p. 
Overflown (-fl5n') ; p A vb. n. Ovebft.ting. 1 
br68s br*pa83"over by flight. iij,-on. 

O'Yer-XOnfi' (-fbnd'), a. Fond to excess. Milton. 

— O'Yer-fonfllY, adv. — O'ver-fond'neu, n. 

O'Yflr-loroa' (-f5rs'), n. Excessive force ; violence. 
O'var-lor'ward (-fOr'wSrd), a. Forward to exce*;;'; 
too forward. — - O'Yer-for'warfi-neM, n. 

O'Yer-froe' (-frS'), a. Free to excess ; too liberal r So 
familiar. — O'Yer-lreely, adv. 

O'Yer-freigbt' (-frat'), v. t. [imp, & p. p. OVKR- 
FBBIOHTED (OvBRFRAUOHT (-frftt'), obs.) ; p. pr. & vb. ». 
OVBRFRBioffTiNa.] To put too much freight lu or upon ; 
to load too full, or too heavily : to overload. 

O'Yer-fre'quent (-frS'kwcnt), a. Too frequent. 
O'Yer-frlMie' (-frSz'), v. t. To cover with a friere, 
or 08 with a frieze. F. Hall. 

O'Yer-firont' (-frCnt'), v. t. To confront ; to oppose ; 
to withstand. [06«.] Milton. 

O'Yer-lmit'fal (-frpt'ful), a. Too fruitful. 

O'wr-luU' (-fyl'), a. [AS. oferfuU.] Too full ; filled 
to overflowing ; excessively full ; surfeited. Shak. 

O'Yer-full'neil, n. The state of being excessively or 
abnomially full, so as to cause overflow, distention, or 
congestion ; excess of fullness ; surfeit. 

(KYOr— gar'nJlllt (-gar'ment), n. An outer garment. 
O'ver-gU'rl'BOll (-gSr'rl-s’n), V, t. To garrison to 
excess. 

O'ver-gaze' (-gSz'), »’• t. To gaze over ; to overlook. 
[Poetir] “Earth’s oVrgflrztnq mountains.” Byron. 

O'Yer-KOt' (-gSt'), V. i. 1 . To reach ; to overtake ; to 
pass. [Wvj,] 

2. To get beyond ; to get over or recover from. [.«.] 
0'Y«r-gUfi' (-gild'), V. t. [AS. ofergyldan,] To gild 
over ; to varnish. 

O'YOr-glrd' (-gSrd'), V. t. To gird too closely. [J?.] 
O'Yer-glve' (-glv'), v. t. To give over; to surrender ; 
to yield. [Obs.] Spenser. 

O'Yer-gliia' (-glSd')» d. Excessively or unduly glad. 
O'Yer-glance' (-glAus'), v. t. To glance over. 
O^Yar-gUdO' (-gUd'), V. t. To glide over. iryaff. 
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OVERHIP 

O^HVCleoai' (S'vSr.glSBin'), r. I. To spread A 
over ; to make gloomy ; to overshadow. [R,] * 

Overyloomed by memories oit sorrow. He QtUnt 
O'YW-gO' (^50, V. t, [imp. OvEBWENX' (»w8nt') • 
p. OvMBootnt (-gOn'; 115); p.pr. A: vb. n. Overoowi 
[AS.^ergan,] 1. ^travel over. [R.] SAc 

2. To exceed ; to aurpaas. [Obs,] Sir p. Sidne 

3. To cover. [Obs.] Chapmn 

4. Tooppress; to weigh down. [06a.] Sha 

0'Y«r-gWf O' (-g6rj'), V. t. To gorge to excess. 
O'YOr-graoo' (-gTSs'), v. t. To grace or honor exceed 

ingly or beyond desert. [JR.] Beau, dt F 

O^Yer-graflMd' (-wist'), a. Overstocked, or ove 
grown, or covered, with grass. [06 j5.] Spmee 

O'ver-great' (-grSt'), a. Too great. 
O'Yex-groAt'neM, n. Excessive greatness. 
O'Yor-gToed'y (-grSd'y), a. Excessively greedy. 
0'v«T-gTO«B' (-grSs'), a. Too gross. 

O'Yei-gXGimd' (-ground'), a. Bituated over or abo 
ground *, as, the overground portion of a plant. 

O'Yer-grow' (-gr5'), v. t. [imp. Overgrew (-gr\lO '» 
p. OvKROROWN (-grCii') ; p. pr. k vb. n. OverorowiN( 

1, To grow over ; to cover with growth or herba] 
esp. tlmt which is rank. 

The green ... is rough and overffrown. Sir W. Sci 

2. To grow beyond ; to rise above ; hence, to ovt 

come; to oppress. [Obs.] Mortimer, “G’er^roten wi 
labor.’’ Peau. ds F 

rUsually in the past participle.] 

O'Yer-ffTOW', V. i. To grow beyond the fit or natur 
size ; as, a huge, ovex'grou n ox. L'F.ftrangi 

0'Yer-«OWth' (-grStli'), n. Excessive grow th. 
O'Yer-nail' (-hal'), v. t. See Overhaul. 

O'ver-hAle' (-hftlO* Overhaul. 

O'ver-hand' (-hflndO, n. Tlie upper 
tags ; superiority ; mastery. 

He hod gotten thereby a great ox'erhand on me. Sir T. Mart 
O'Yer-hand', a. 1. {Sewing) Over and over; — ap 
plied to a style of sowing, or to a seam, in which tw( 
edges, usually selvedges, are sewed together by passiiq 
eairh stitch over botli. 

2. {Baseball, Cricla t, etc.) Done (as pitching or bowl 
ing) with the hand higher than the elbow, or the urn 
above, or higher than, the shoulder. 

Overhand knot. See Ulustration of Knot. 

O'Yer-hand'. adv. In an overh.md manner or stylo. 
O'ver-han'dle (-hSn'd’l), v. t. To handle, or use, tot 
much ; to mention too often. Shak, 

O'ver-hang' (-httng'), v. t. [imp. & p p- Ovlkhunc 
(- hflng') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Overuanqxng.] i. To impend 
or hang over. [/?.] . Beau, tv FI. 

2. To liang over ; tojut or project over. Pope. 

O'ver-hang', v. i. To jut over. MiUon. 

O'ver-hang', n. {Aren.) 1. In a general sense, that 
which j\itB out or projects ; a projection ; also, the meas- 
ure of tho projection ; as, the overhang is five feet. 

2. Specifically : Tho projection of an upper part (as a 
roof, an upper story, or other part) of a building beyond 
the lower part ; as, the overhang of a roof, of the eaves, 
etc. 

3. XNaut.) Tho portion of the bow or stem of a vessel 
that projects over tho water beyond tho water line. 

4. {Mach.) Tho projection of a part beyond another 
part that is airectly below It, or beyond a part by w hich 
It is supported ; ns, the overhung of a sllolt; i. e,, its i>ro- 
jection beyond its bearing. 

0'ver-luip5)y (-hSp'r^), a. Exceedingly happy. Shak. 
O'Yer-hard'en (-liard'’n), v. t. To harden too much ; 
to make too hard. Boyle. 

O'ver-har'dy (-hKr'dy), a. Too hardy ; overbold. 
O'ver-haste' (-hast'), n. Too great haste. 
O'ver-has'ty (-has'ty), a. Too hasty ; prccinitate ; 
rasin — O'vor-lias'U-ly (-tl-lj?), adv. — O'ver-uas'ti- 

beyor^* ’ 

^r-hanl' C-hal'), v. t. [mu. & p. ». Overhauled 
Av ov " ' * 


rv.. Ar n. OvERHAULiNO.] 1. To haul or 
drag over ; hence, to turn v qyer for examination ; to In- 
spect ; to examine thoroughly wiin e view to corrections 
or rejwirs. 

2. {Naut.) To gain upon in a chase ; to overtake. 

To overhaul a tackle, to pull on the leading parts so as 
to Boparate the blocks. — To overhaul running rigging, to 
keep it clear, and see that no hitch occurs. 

O'Yer-haill' (-bftl'), In. A strict examination with a 

O'ver-liaul'illg, > view to correction or repairs. 

O'Yer-head' (^5d'), adv. Aloft; above; in or at- 
tached to the ceiling or roof ; in the story or upon the 
floor above ; in the zenith. 

While overhead the moon 
Bits RTbltrees. Ifiltm, 

Also used adjectlvely ; as, an mwrhead crane, gear, etc. 

Overhead engine, a vertical steam engine in which the 
cylinder stands above tho crank. — Overhead work, a gen- 
eral term in manufactories for couutershafting and gear- 
ing, when overhead. 

0'Y«r-h6Wr' (•hSr'), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Overheard 
(-hSrd') ; p. pr. & vb, n. Overhearing.] [AS. oferhU- 
ran.] 1. To hear more of (anything) than was intended 
to bo heard ; to hear by accident or artifice. Shak. 

2. To hear again. Shak. 

0'Y«r-]lMlt' (-hSt'), V. t. [Cf. Suferheat.] To heat 
to excess ; to superheat. Cowper. 

O'Yer-boav'y (-hfiv'y), a. Excessively hea^. 

O'Yer-llolo' f-hSl'), V. l. [AB. oferkelian.] To hele or 
cover over. [06«.] F. Jonson. 

O'Yer-hent', v. t. [Bee Hent.] To overtake. [06s.] 

So forth ho went and soon them overhent. Spenser. 

O'Yer-hlgh' (-hi'), a. [AS. oferhe/ih.] Too high. 

O'ver-hlgb'ly, adv. Too highly ; too greatly. 

O'ver-bip' (-hip'), v. t. [imp. & p- p- OvBSHiPPkD 
(-hlpt') ; p.pr. Sr vb. n. Ovkrhippino.] fOuer -f a word 
akin to E. hop to skip.] To pass over by, or as by, a 
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OVERHOLD 

; to skip over ; hence, to overpMs. [Oi#.] “ When 
the time ij overkipt.^' ffolland, 

O^var'hold' (5'vi5r-h51d0» t'. /. To hold or value too 
hi^ly ; to efttUuato at too dear a rate. Shak. 

(-hfing'), a. 1. Covered over; orua- 
mented with hongiugs. Cniiyle. 

%. Suspended from above or from the top. 

Overhtmf door, a eliding door, suspended from the top, 
as upon rollers 

0^ver>lli^llll-eilM (-In'flOfHms), v. t. To influence in 
an excessive degree ; to have undue influence over. 

O'Vtr-lll'forin' (-In-fdrm'), v. t. To inform. All, or 
animate, excessively. [i2.] Johnson. 

O'ver-ls'ine (-Tsh'fl), n. An excessive issue ; an is- 
sue, as of notes or bonds, exceeding the limit of capital, 
credit, or authority. 

An orertjwHe of government paper. Brougham. 

O^yer-lB'sne, v. t. To issue in excess. 

O^vor-Jeal'oiui (-IBrtts), a. [_Over + jealous. Cf. 

OvxRZEi.Lou 8 ,] Excessively Jealous ; too jealous. 

0''ver-Jojr' (-joi'), v. t. To make excessively joyful ; 
to ratify extremely. 

O'VW’joy' ('joi'), n. Excessive joy ; transport. 

O'var-Jump' (*jllmp'), v. t. To jump over ; hence, to 
omit ; to ignore. Mar.iton. 

O'ver-kittg' (-king'), n. A king who has sovereignty 
over inferior Kings or ruling princes. J. R, Green. 

O'ver-know'hAg (-nS'tng), a. Too knowing or too 
cunning. 

O'ver-Ia'bor (-lather), if. t. [imp. & p. p. OVKHLA- 
BOBEO (-bSrd) ; /). pr. A rb. n. OvERiiABORiNU. ] 1. To 

cause to labor excessively ; to overwork. Dryden. 

2. To labor upon excessively ; to roflno unduly. 
O'ver-lade' (-iSd'), v. t, limp. Ovxui.AnEi) p. p. 

OVKRI.ADBN (-15d'’n) ; p. pr. & t’6. n. Overladino ] 
[Cf. Overload.] To load with too great a cargo; to 
overburden ; to overload. Spenser. 

O'VOI'lftnd' (-ISnd'), a. Being, or accomplisJiod, over 
the land, instead of by sea ; as, an overland journey. 

0'V6r-land', adv. By, ujMjn, or across, land. 

0'ver*land'Or (-3r), «. One who travels over lands or 
countries ; one who travels overland. 

O'Ter'lan'gnaged (-ISn'gwtjd ; 48), a. Employing 

too many words ; diffuse. Jjowell. 

O'Vor-lap' (-ISp'), If. t. & i. To lap over ; to lap. 

0'ver4ap' (5'v3r-lSp'), n. 1. Tlie l.vppin? of one 
thing over another ; as, an overlap of six inches ; an 
overlap of a slate on a roof. 

2. (Geol.) An extension of geological beds above and 
beyond otliers, as in a conformable series of beds, when 
the upper beds extend over a wider space tliun tlie lower, 
either In one or in all directions. 

O^Ver-larga' (-llirj'), a. Too large ; too great. 

O^Var'largO^nou, n. Excess of size or bulk. 

0''ver'laBh' (-ISsh'), v. i. [Cf. Prov. E. lash extrava- 
gant, lashing lavish.] To drive on rashly ; to go to ex- 
cess ; heuce, to exaggerate ; to boast. [f)/j 5 .] Harrow. 

O'ver-lASh^inff, n. Excess; exaggeration. [f> 6 .v.] 

O'vor-lata' (-lat'), a. Too late ; exceedingly late. 

O'Ver-lave' (-15 v. t. To lave or batlu» over. 

O'vor'lav'lsn (-lav'Tsli), n. Lavish to excess. 

O'var-lay' (-15'), if. t. limp. & p. p. Overlaid (-lad') ; 
p. pr. & vb, n. Overlaying.] 1. To l.vy, or spread, 
Bometldng over or across ; hence, to cover ; to over- 
whelm ; to press excessively upon. 

When any country ia overUtid by the multitude which live 
upon it. Sir W. /{atcig/i. 

Ab wlicn a cloud hid boami doth overlay. Siimser. 

Framed of cvdnr overlaid with gold. Hilton. 

And overlay 

With thlB portentous bridge tlie dark abyss. Milton, 

2. To smother with a close covering, or by lying niK>u. 

This woman's child died in the night $ because olie orcrlnUl 

It. 1 iii. U>. 

A heap of ashes tliot o'erlayt your fire. Dryden. 

3. {Printing) To put an overlay on. 

O'VW-lay' (-15'), n. 1. A covering. Sir TF. Scoil. 

2. (Printing) A piece of paper pasted upon the tym- 
pau sheet to improve the impression by making it stronger 
at a particular place. 

O'ver-lAy'ar ^-la'Sr), w. One who overlays ; that with 
which anything is overlaid. 

O'V 0 r-la 3 r'lllf . n. A suporfioial covering ; a coating. 

O'Var-leaa' (-ISd'), v. t. To doiuiueer over ; to affront ; 
to treat with indignity. [Oh.iJ Chaucer. 

O'lrar-leap' (-lep'), v. t. [AS. oferhleApan. See Over, 
and Leap.] To leap over or across ; hence, to omit ; to 
ignore. ‘^Let me that custom.” Shak. 

d'yer-leam^ail (-13rn'M), a. Too learned. — O'vor- 
laxrn'ad-ly, adv. — 0 'ver-laam'ed-n 9 M, n. 

O'Ttr-leath'er (-ISth'Sr), n. Upper leather. tShak. 

O'ver-leaT'eil (-lSv'’u), v. t. To leaven too much ; 
hence, to change excessively ; to spoil. lOhs.'] 

0'v*r-UVer-al (-llb'Sr-al), a. Too liberal. 

O'vor Ub'ar-al-ly, adv. In an overllberal manner. 

O'V9r-ll0k' (-Ifk'), tf. i. To Uck over. 

O'Ver-Ue' (-U'), if. i. [imp. Overlay (-15'); p. P- 
Overlain (-ISn'); p. pr. & vb. n. Overltino.] To lie 
over or upon ; specifically, to suffocate by lying upon ; 
M, to overlie an infant. Quain. 

A woman by negligence otfcrlieth her child in her slcyiing. 

Chaucer. 

O'var-llfht^ (-Ut'), n. Too strong a liglit. Bacon. 

O'ver-Ught', a. Too light or frivolous ; giddy. 

<KV9r-U-nMa (-ll-nSiO* The quality or state of being 
overly ; carelessness. TOft*.] Bp. Hall. \ 

O^ar-lin'gtr (-ITn'f^r), v. t. To cause to linger ; to 

detain too long. lOts.'] Fuller. 

O'TMr-Up' (dip'), n. [AS. oferlihhan.’] The upper lip. 
[06s.] Chaucer. 

©'▼ar-Uve' (-11 v'), v. t. To outlive. Sir P. Sidney. 

The culhire of Northumbria ovta lived the term of its political 
supremacy. Earle. 


If you truuhltf 1 
will die. 
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O'yar-Uva' ({yySr-iiv'), v. i. To live too long, too lux- 
uriously, or too actively. Milton. ” Overlived In this 
life.” Mrs. Brouming. 

O'var-Uv'ar (-Itv'er), n. A survivor. Bacon, 

O'Var-load' (-15d'), tf. t. [im«. a p. p. Overloaded ; 
P' « vh. n. Overloading.] [Cf. Ovbrlade.] To 
load or fill to excess ; to load too heavily. 

O'var-load' (-15d'), n. An excessive load ; the excess 
beyond a proper load. 

0'var-102'io-al (-15j'T-k«l), a. Excessively logical ; ad- 
hering too closely to the forms or rules of logic. 
O'var-lonff' (-16ng' ; lir>), a. a adv. Too long. Shak. 
©'▼ar-loOK' (-Idbk'), r. t. limp. & p. p. Overlooked 
(-Idbkt') ; p, pr. A vb. n. OvEiaooKiNu.J 1. I'o liMjk 
down upon from a place tliat is over or above ; to look 
over or view from a higher i>osition ; to rise above, so as 
to command a view of ; as, to overlook a valley from a 
hill. “ The pile o’er/ooArd the town.” Jhyden. 

fTitan] with burning; cj'c did hotly orerloak thi*m. .S/ial-. 

2. Hence : To supervise ; to watch over ; sometimes, to 
observe secretly ; as, to overlook a gang of laborers ; to 
overlook one who is w riting a letter. 

3. To inspect ; to examine ; to look over carefully or 

repeatedly. ” Overlook this pedigree.” Snak. 

The titne inul care that are required 

To orer/ook and file and poU»h W'ell. Tfo^cnninimi. 

4. To look upon with an evil eye ; to bewitch by look- 
ing upon ; to fascinate. ( /Vai. or Prov. Eng.^ Shak. 

1 will orrrhxj you, and Ihen your pixt* 
('. Kingsley. 

b. To look over and beyond (anything) without seeing 
it; to miss or omit in looking; lienee, to refrain from 
bestowing notice or attention mion ; to neglect ; to iiass 
over without censure or punishment ; to excuse. 

The times of ignorance thoreforo (iod overhHiked . 

Acts xvil. mUirv. IVr.). 
They orerhuj truth in the judgnientfi they poBS. Atterbury. 

The pardoning and overlooking of faults. Addison. 

O^ver-look'ar (-er), n. One who overlooks. 
O'vor-loop' (-loop'), 71. See Orlop. [Wm.] 
O'ver-lord' (-lOrd'), n. One who is lord over another 
or otJiors ; u superior lord ; a master. Ereemmt. 

O'TOr-lord'snip (-lOrd'shTp), ii. Lordship or suprem- 
acy of a person or a people over others. J. R. Green. 
O'ver-loild' (-loud'), a. TtK) loud ; noisy. 

O'var-love' (-IRv'), v. t. To love t(t ext ess. 
O'ver-las'olona (-iQsh'iis), a. Excessively Inseious. 
O'ver-lUit'y (-itist'jf), a. Too lusty, or lively. Shak. 
O'var-ly, a. 1. Careless ; negligent ; inattentive ; su- 
porflcial ; not thorough. lAr<‘haic'\ Bp. J I all. 

2. Excessive; too much, [/w] Coleridge. 

0'VOr-l7, adv. In an overly manner. [AtThair} 
O'var-ly 'Ing (-li'Ing), a. Lying over or upon somc- 
thlug ; as, overly ing rocks, 

O'var-maK'lll-fy (-mig'nl-fi), 1 ’. t. To magnify too 
much. lip. JlnU. 

O'ver-mal^a-part (-mSl'Apert), a. Excessively mala- 
pert or impudent. [06jf.] Prynne. 

O'var-man'liar (-mSu'uer), adv. in an excessive man- 
ner ; excessively. [06.i.] Wyvli/. 

O'ver-maroh' (-mUrcli'), v. t. A 1 . To marcli too fur, 
or too much ; to exhaust by inarcliiiig. Baker. 

O'var-mast' (-mAst'), it. t. (Kant.) To furnisli (a ves- 
sel) with too long or too lieavy a mast or musts. 

O'var-mas'ter (-m&s't3r), if. t. To overpower ; to 
subdue ; to vanquish ; to govern. 

O'ver-match' (-mKcl/), v. t. 1. To be more than equal 
to or a match for ; hence, to vanquish. Drayton. 

2. To marry (one) to a sui>erior. [ 6 > 6 -y.] Burton. 
O'ver-matoh' (-mKch'), n. One superior in power; 
also, uu unequal match ; a contest in w hich one of the 
opponents is overmatched. Milton. D. Webster. 

U'ver-meas'ura (-mBzli'fir), v. t. To measure or esti- 
mate too largely, 

O'ver-meaB'ura (-mBzh'flr), n. Excessive measure ; 
the excess beyond true or proper measure ; surplus. 
O'ver-med'dla (-mBd'd’I), v. i. To meddle unduly. 
O'ver-mad'dUng (-dilng), n. Excessive interference. 
“Justly shent for their ovei meddling.'^ Fuller. 

O'var-mel'lOW (-mBl'16), o. Too mellow; overripe. 
O'var-mer'lt (-mSr'Tt), n. Excessive merit. Bacon. 
O'ver-mio'kle (-mlk'k’l), a. & adv. Overmuch. lOhs. 
or Prov. Eng. A A'rof.] 

O'var-miX' (-mtks'), 1 '. /. To mix with too much. 
O^Ver-mod'aat (-mbd'Bst), a. Modest to excess ; bash- 
ful. — O'yer-mod'eat-ly, adv. 

O'yer-molat' (-moist'), a. Excessively moist. Bm:m. 
O'vat'molM'turo (-mois'tfir), 7/. Excess of inoistfire. 
O'var-more' i-mSr'), adv. Beyond ; moreover. [Gb.f.] 
O'var-mor'row (-mOr'rfi), n. The day after or follow - 
ing to-morrow. [ 06 . 1 .] J9i6fe (ir>ol). 

O'ver-moit' (-most'), a. Over the rest in authority ; 
above all others ; highest. [06,i.] Fahynn. 

O'var-mouilt' (-mount'), v.t. [Cf, Surmount.]' To 
mount over ; to go higher than ; to rise aljove. 

O'var-muoll' C-mttch'), < 7 . Too much. — o</ff. In too 
great a degree ; too much. — /». An excess ; a surplus. 

O'Var-mnoll'neflS (-mQch'ngs), n. Tim quality or state 
of being in excess ; superahundanee. [i?.J B. Jonsov. 

O'ver-mul'tl-ply (-mai'tT-pH), 1 ’. t. A *. To multiply 
or increase too much ; to repeat too often. 
O'var-mul'tl'tada (-tud), r. t. To outnumber. [Ohs.] 
O'var-IUUlie' (-n5m'), r. t. To name over or in a 
series ; to recount. [06«.] Shak. 

O^ar-naat' (-net'), a. Excessively neat. Spectator. 
O'var-nloa' (-nls'), a. Excessively nice : fastidious. 
Bp. Hall. ~ O'var-nioaly, adv. — O'var-nlca'naM, n. 

CEvar-nlgllt' (-nit'), n. The fore part of the night 
last past ; the previous evening. [iZ.] Shak. 

O'var-nlgllt', adv. in the fore part of the night last 
past : In the evening before ; also, during the night ; as, 
the candle will not fast overnight. j 

I hod bsen telling her all that happened Dickens. \ 


OVERREACH 

O'var-BOlaa' (5'vSr-noi*'), v. t. To oveivower ly noise. 

O'var-na'mar-Olia (-na'iner-Qs), a. Kxce&sively nu- 
merous ; too many. 

O'var-oi'ttoa (-of'fTs), r. t. To domineer over by vir- 
tue of [06jf.] Shak. 

0'var-ot-ll'(UOUS (-bf-fTsb'fis), a. Too busy; too 
ready to intermeddle ; too officious. Collier. 

O'var-palnt' (-p5ut'), v. i. To color or describe too 
strongly. Sir W. Raleigh. 

O'var-pam'par (-idLm'pUr), if. (. To pamper excess- 
ively ; to feed or dress too much. Drayton. 

O'Ver-paxt' (-pUrt'), 1 '. t. To give too Important or 
difficult a part to. [Obs. j jf. Jonsgn. 

O'var-piuiB' (-pAs'), r. t. [fmp. A p. p. Overpassed 
(- pAst') ; p, pr. A vh. n. OvEKrABSiNo, j [Cf. Burpabb.J 

1. To go over or beyond ; to cross ; as, to overpass a 
river ; to overpass limits. 

2. To pass over ; to omit ; to overlook ; to disregard. 
All the hrnutiOB of the F.nht 

lie slightly viewed and Bllghtly oirrpasseif. Milton. 


3. To surpass ; to excel. [J?.] R Browning. 

O'Ver-paSB', v. i. To pass over, nw-ny, or off. 

O'ver-pas'alOB-ata (-ifKsli'fiD-ttt), a. rat;hionnte to 
excess, — O'ver-pai'Blon ata-Iy, adv. 

O'ver-pa'tlent (-pa'shnit), a. 1 ‘uticnt to Pxcesa. 

O'ver-pay' (-pA'), r. t. [imp. a d. p. Overpaid 
(-p5d') ; p. pr. A vb. ti. Overpaying.] To pay too much 
to ■ to reward too highly, 

O'ver-paar' (-reri), c. t. To peer over ; to rise above. 

O'var-pao'pla (-rS'p’l), v. /. To people too densely. 

O'ver-percli' (-pfercb'), v. t. To jierch upon ; to fly 
over. [06.V.] Shak. 

O'ver-per-anAfle' (-pSr-swad'), v. t. To persuade or 
influence against one’s inclination or jiirlgineiit. Pope. 

O'ver-pea'ter (-pSs'tSr), v. t. To peOcr cxeeedingly 
or excoBKlvely. Sir U'. Raleigh. 

O'ver-plc'ture (-pTk'tllr ; 135), v. t. To Hurpaes nuturo 
in the picture or reproseutation of. [Obs.] G'erpie- 

/f/r/if^r that Venus,” AagA*. 

O ver-pleasa' (-plOz'), v. t. To please excessively. 

O'ver-plua (-plfis), n. [Over ■] plus more. Peo 
Ih.UB, and ef. Sdkpt-ub.J 'J'hnt which remains after a 
supply, or Iveyoiid a quantity proposed ; p.urplus. Shak. 
“The orerpln.'t of a groat fortune.” Addison. 

O'ver-piy' t-pli'), V. t. To ply to exccMs; to exert 
witli too much vigor ; to overwork. Milton. 

O'ver-pclBa' (-poiz'), v. l. To outweigh; to overbal- 
ance. [a’.J Sir T. Browne. 

O'ver-polso', n. Preponderant weight ; a counterbal- 
an(! 0 . [Ti.] Mrs. Browning, 

O'var-pdX'lSh (-prA'IsM, V. t. To polish too umcli. 

O'ver-pon'deT-OUB (-pon'dSr-ha), a. Too heavy. 

0'var-po«t' ( post'), If. t. To post over; to pass over 
swiftly, as l»y poBt. Shak. 

O'ver-pO'tant (-po'tent), a. Too potent or powerful. 

O'var-pow'ar (-i»ou'3r), v. L [imp. a p. p. OVERTOW- 
ERKi) (-3rd) ; p. pr. A rb. n. OvKRroivERiNo.] To excel 
or exceed in power; to cuuhe to yi«*ld ; to vanqulbh ; to 
subdue ; as, the light overpowers the eyes. “And fffer- 
powerUi that gallant few.’’ Wordsworth. 

Syn,— To overbear; overcome; vanquish; defeat; 
enmh ; ovcrwludin; overthrow; rout; conquer ; subdue. 

O'VCr-pow'er, n. A dominating pow'cr. Bacon. 

O'ver-pow'er-lng, a. Excelling in pow er ; too power- 
ful ; irroHif tible. — O'VCr-pOW'er-lllg-Iy, adv. 

O'ver-praise' (-pr5z'), c. t. [Cf. Overprize, Super- 
praise.] To praise cxceBsivcly or unduly. 

O'vor-prola'ilig, n. The act of praibing unduly ; ex- 
cessive praise, Milton. 

O'ver-preSB' (-prSs'), if. t. 1. To boar upon with ir- 
resistible force ; to crush ; to overwhedm. Shak. 

2. To overcomo by importunity. Johnson. 

O'ver-prea'BUre (-prB&h'fir ; 136), n. Excessive pres- 
snro or urging. London Athenttiiini. 

O'ver-prlza' ( prlz'), v. t. [Cf. Overpraise.] To 
prize excessively ; to overvalue. Sir JL }i^tton. 

O'var-pro-duo'tloil ( prfi-dttk'shSn), n. Excessive 
prodm'tion ; supply beyond the demand. J. S. Mill. 

O'ver-prompt' (-prSmt'; 216), a. Too prompt; too 
ready or eager; precipitate. — O'Tar-praxnpt'nOBB, n. 

O'ver-prool' (-prSbf'), a. Containing more alcohol 
than yiroof spirit ; stronger than proof spirit ; that is, 
containing more than 49.3 per cent by weight of alcohol. 

O'ver-pro-por'tlon (-prO-pCr'shtin), v. t. To make of 
too great projiortion. 

O'ver-proild' (-proud'), a. Exceedingly or unduly 
proud. “ of his victory,” Milton. 

O'var-prov'l-dent (-prCv'y-ilmt), a. Too provident, 

O'var-pro-voke' {-pr 6 -v 6 k'), v. t. To provoke excess- 
ively. Bp. Hall. 

O'ver-anelU (-kw61'), r. t. To quell or subdue com- 
pletely. [7i.] Bp. Hall. 

O'var-ilui'ct-IieBB (-kwi'St-nSs), n. Too much quiet- 
ness. Sir T. Browne. 

O'ver-raka' (-rak'), 1 ’. t. [imp. A p. V. Oveeraked 
(- rakt') ; p. pr. A vb. n. Overkakino.] (S'aut.) To rake 
over, or sweep across, from end to end, as waves that 
break over a vessel anchoreil with head to the sea. 

O'var-rank' (-rSnk'), a. Too rank or luxuriant. 

O'ver-rate' (-rat^, r. t. limp. & p. p. Overrated ; p. 
pr. St. vb. n. Overrating.] To rate or value too highly. 

O'ver-rate', n. An excessive rate. [R.] 3fassinger. 

O'var-raach' (-rSch'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. over- 
reached (-rScht'), (OVERRAUOHT (-rflt'), obs.)', p. pr. A 
1 - 6 . n. Overreaching.] 1. To reach above or beyond in 
any direction. 

2. To deceive, or get the better of, by artifice or cun- 
ning ; to outwit ; to cheat. Shak, 

O'Var-raaoll', t*. (. 1. To reach too far; as: (o) To 
strike the toe of the hind foot against tlie heel or shoe 
of the forefoot ; — said of horses. ( 6 ) (Nauf.) To sail 
on one tack farther than is necessary. Shak. 

2. To cheat by cunning or deception. 
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OVERTHROW 


(yvor-reach' (O'vSr-rSch'). «. The act of striking the 
heel of the fore foot with the toe of the hind foot ; — aaid 
of horses. 

O^Vtr-reaob^ar (-rSch^r), n. One who overreaches ; 
one who cheats ; a cheat. 

O'ver-read' (-red'), v. t. To read over, or peruse. Shak. 
O'ver-road'y (-rfid'y), a. Too ready. — O'Ttr-TMUl'- 
My (-My),a<fv. — O'ver-read'l-neM, n. 

O^ver-reok'on (-r5k''n), t>. t. To reckon too highly. 
O'ver-rad' (-rSd'). v. t. To smear with red. [pb».'\ 
O^ver-re-flne^ ('re<fin'), v. t. To refine too much. 
O'Ter-re-line'niant (-ment), n. Excessive refinement. 
0''ver roilt' (-rfint'), v. t. To rent for too much. 
Cyver-rloh' (-rtch'), a. Excessively rich. 

O'ver-ride' (-ridM, V. i. OvKRHODE (>rod') ; «. 

p, OvaaRiDDEN (-rtd'd’n), OvminoD*, Ovsriud (-ridO ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. OvBRBiDiNa.] [AS. oferr\dan.'\ 1. To 
ride over or across ; to ride upon ; to trample down. 

The carter overridden with [i. by) hi* cart. C/iaticer. 

2. To suppress ; to destroy ; to su))er8ede ; to annul ; 
as, one law overrules another ; to override a veto. 

3. To ride beyond ; to pass ; to outride. [06«.] 

1 overrode him on the way. Shak. 

4. To ride too much ; to ride, as a horse, beyond its 
strength. 

O'V0r-llg|nkl^ (-rtgd'), a. Having too much rigging. 
O^ver-right^eoiia (-ri'clihs), u. Excessively rigiiteeus; 
— usually imnlying hypocrisy. 

O'Ter-rig'ld (-rij'ld), a. *Too rigid ; too aevere. 
O'VW-rig'or-imB (>rlg^r-as), a. Too rigorous; harsh. 
0'VOr-llp6' (-rip'), a. Matured to excess. Milton. 
CVver-rl^en (-rip'’ii), V. t. To make too ripe, Shak. 
O'ver-roaat' (-rSst'), v. t. To roast too much. Shak. 
O'vor-nile' (-ml')* [iyyip. & p. p. Overrulrd 
(- rpld') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Ovkbrulino.] 1. To rule over ; 
to govern or determine by superior authority. 

2. To rule or determine in a contrary way ; to decide 
against ; to abrog.ato or alter ; as, Ood overrules the pur- 
poses of men ; the cliairman overruled the point of order, 
llii pasHion and animosity ox^ermled >ti* cnnseieiioe. Clarendon. 
These [difficulties] I had habitually ovcrndud, I'. W. yewnutn. 

3. (/mu>) To supersede, reject, annul, or rule against ; 
os, tiie plea, or the deoisiun, was overruled by the court. 

O'ver-nilo', v. To be superior or supremo In rul- 
ing or controlling; as, Ood rules and overrules. Shak. 

O'ver-rul'or (-rpl'Sr), w. One who, or that which, 
controls, governs, or determines. Sir i*. Sidney. 

O'ver-l^'ingt a. Exerting controlling power ; as, an 
overruling Providence. — O^vor-rol'ing-ly, adv. 

O'vor-run' (-rfin'), v. t. litnp. Overran (-ran') ; p. p. 
Overrun; p. pr. <& vb. n. Overrunnino.] 1. To run 
over ; to grow or spread over in oxoess ; to invade and 
occupy ; to take possession of ; as, the vine overran its 
trellis ; tlie farm is overruyi with witch grass. 

Thoic barbarouH uationB that overran the world. Si>en$er, 

2. To exceed in distance or speed of running ; to go 
beyond or [lass in running. 

Ahituaaz ran by the way of the plain, and overran Cushl. 

2 Sam. xvili. 2d. 

3. To go beyond ; to extend in part beyond ; os, oao 
line overruns another in leugth. 

In machinery, a sliding piece is said to overrun Its 
bearing when its forward end goes beyond it. 

4. To abuse or oppress, as If by treading uix>n. 

None (if them the feeble ovrrran. Sjfetuer. 

8. {Print.) {a) To carry over, or back, as type, from 
one line or page into the next after, or next before, {b) 
To extend the contents of (a liue, column, or page) into 
the next line, column, or page. 

O'Ter-run', V. i. l. To run, i>as8, spread, or (low over 
or by something ; to be beyoinl, or in excess. 

Deapised and trodden down of all that overran. Spenser. 
2. (PHnt.) To extend beyond its due or desired 
length ; as, a line, or advertisement, overruns. 
O'Ttr-nill'llor (-uSr), n. One that overruns. Lovelace. 
O'ver-sat'n-rate (-sSt'ti-rSt ; 135), v. t. [CX. Sufeb- 
SATURATE.] To Saturate to excess. 

O'ver-tay' (-sa'), v. t. To say over ; to repeat. Ford. 
O'VMT-SOent'od (-sSnt'Sd), a, 1. Scented oxcesaively. 
2. Covered or concealed by a different odor. Fuller. 
O'ver-SOni'pil-ltMi'l-ty (-skrH'pfi-lSs'I-t)^), n. Ovor- 
scnipulousneas. 

(yYer-SCni'pn-lolUI (-skm'pu-liis), a. Scrupulous to 
excess, 

O'ver-BOrn'pn-loilft-neBS, n. The quality or state of 
being overscrupulous ; excess of scrupulousuesa. 
0'Y6r-»ea' (-se'), a. Iteyond the sea ; foreign, 
O'Yer-sea' (-se'), ) adv. Over the sea ; abroad. 

O'YW-aoaa' (-sSz'), J Milton. Tennyson. 

O'Yer-aearch' f-seroh'), v. t. To search all over. 
O'Yer-aea'SOn (-sS'z’n), v. t. To season too lughly. 
O'Yer-aea' (-sS'), v. t. [imp. oversaw (-8.%') ; p. p. 
Overseen (-sen') ; p. pr. Si vb. n. Oveuseeino.I [AS. 
oje.rsedn to survey, to despise. See Over, and Beb.J 

1. To 8uperinton(i ; to watch over ; to direct ; to look 
or see after ; to overlook. 

2. To omit or neglect seeing. Spenser. 

O'Yer-aae', V. i. To see too far or too mucli ; Jionce, 

to be deceived. [06x.] 

The most expert gameiters may sometimes otvrwe. Fuller. 
Your partiality to me is much oi'tTsccw, if you think me fit to 
correct your Latin. Waljxole. 

O'Yer-aoar' (-s5r' or -s5'3r), n. One who oversees ; a 
superintendent ; a supervisor ; as, on overseer ot a mill ; 
specifically, one of certain public officers ; as, an overseer 
of the poor ; an overseer of highways. 

O'Yer-aear'ablp, n. The office of an overseer. 
O'Yer-aeU' (-»el'), v. t. {imp. & p. p. OvaasotD 
(-sXnd') ; », pr. <& vb. n. OyBRSEtiUNo.] 1. To sell for a 
higher price than ; to exceed in selling price. 

Om«* whnae tjoauty 

Would oeers&Il ull Italy. Beau. 4* FI. 


2. To sell beyond means of delivery, llirokers* Cani] 

Oversold market {Brokers^ CV/nf), a market in which 
stocks or commodities have been sold ** short ” to such 
an extent that it is difficult to obtain them for delivery. 

O'YMT-set' (5'v8r-s8t'), v. i. {imp. & p. p. Overset ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. OvBRSETTiNa,] 1. To turn or tip (any- 
thing) over from an upright, or a proper, position so that 
it lies upon its side or bottom upwards ; to upset ; as, to 
overset a citair, a coach, a ship, or a building. Dryden. 

2. To cause to fall, or to fail ; to subvert ; to over- 
throw ; as, to overset a government or a plot. Addison. 

3. To fill too full. [O&a.] Howell. 

O'Yer-Mt', t>. t. To turu, or to bo turned, over ; to 

be upset. Mortimer. 

O'Yer-Mt' (3'vSr-s8tO, n. 1. An upsetting; over- 
tuni ; overthrow ; ns, the overset of a carriage. 

2. An excess ; superfluity. “ This overset of 

wealth and pomp.” Jip. Jiurnet. 

O'Y0r-Mliade' (-shad'), t*. t. [AS. ofersceadwian. See 
Over, and Shade, and cf. Overshadow.] To cover with 
shade ; to render dark or gloomy ; to overshadow. Slutk. 

O'Yer-Bliad'OW (-shSd'e), v. t. {imp. & p. p. Over- 
shadowed (-6d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Overshadowing.] [Cf. 
OvERHHADE.] 1. To tiirow o. sliudow, or sluule, over ; to 
darken ; to obscure. 

There wui a cloud that overshadowed them. Mark ix. 7. 


2. Fig. : To cover witli a superior influence. Milton. 
O'Yor-Bhafi'OW-er (-er), n. One that tiirows n shade, 


or shadow, over anytliiiig. Jincon, 

O'YBr-Bhad'OW-y (-3? ), o. Overslmdowing. f7i\] 
O^YOr-Sliako' (-shak'), V. t. To shako over or aw ay ; 
to drive away ; to dispersti. [Otx.] . Chancer. 

O'Yer-BlhlXie' (-shin'), v. t, 1. To shine over or upon ; 
to illumine. Shak. 

2. To excel in shining; to outshine. Shak. 


O'YOr-Bhoe' (-slioo'), «. A shoe tliat is worn over an- 
other for protection from wet or for extra warmtli ; csp., 
an India-rubber shoe ; a galotdio. 

O'Yer-sllOOt' (-eliCbt'), V. t. {imp. & p. p. Overshot 
(- siiOt'); p. pr. & vh. n. Overshooting.] 1. To sliooi 
over or beyond^ “Not to overshoot his game. ’ ’ South . 

2. To pass swiftly over ; to Hy beyond. Jlarte. 

3. To exceed ; os, to overshoot the truth. Coirper. 

To overshoot ons's lalf, to venture too far ; to assert too 

iniu.'ii. 


O'Yer-shoot', t’. i. To fly beyond the mark. Collier. 

O'Yer-BhOt' (-sh5t'), a. From Overshoot, v. t. 

Overshot wheel, a vertical water wheel, the circumfer- 
ence of whiclt is covered with 
cavities or buckets, and winch is 
turned by water wldch shoots 
over tlio top of it, filling the f 
buckets on the farther sido aud 
acting chiefly by its weight. 

O'Yer-Blght' (-sit'), n. 

1. Watchful care ; superiutend- 
ouce ; general supervision. 

2. An overlooking; an omis- 
sion ; an error. Hooker. 

3. Escape from an overlooked 

l»t'ril. [A*.] “llis fool-happy 
o ve rs Spot ser, 

Syn. — Sni>orintendence ; su- 
pervision ; inspection ; overlook- 
ing ; inadvertence ; neglect ; mistake ; error ; omission. 

O'YOr-Blze' (-siz'), r. t. To surpass in size. 

O'Yer-BlZO', t’. t. To cover with viscid matter. [7?.] 



Overshot Wheel. 


O'ersized with coagulate gore. Shak. 


(FYer-Bklp' (-skTp'), r, t. To skip or leap over; to 
treat with indlffereTicc. Shak. 

O'ver-Bkirt' (-8k8rt'),n. An upper skirt, shorter tlian 
tlio dress, and usually draped. 

O'Yer-Blaugh' (-sift')’ over.dag.l^ A bar in a 

river ; as, the overslaugh iu tho Hudson Itiver. \ Locals 
U. A\] Bartlett. 

O'YOr-SlAQSh', V. t. [D. overslaan.'l To hinder or 
stop, 08 by an overslaugh or an iini>ediment ; as, to over- 
slaugh a bill in a legislative body ; to overslaugh a mili- 
tary officer, that is, to hinder his promotion or employ- 
ment. {Local Cant, U. A'.] 

O'Yer-BlOOP' (-slep'), 1 '. i. To sleep beyond ; as, to 
oversleep one% self or one’s usual hour of rising. 

CFYOr-Bleep', r. i. To sleep too long. 

(FYOr-Bllfl^ (-slid'), 1 ’. i. To slide over or by. 

O'Yor-sUp' (-slVp'), V. t. To slip or slide over ; to 
pass ea-sily or carelessly lieyond ; to omit ; to neglect ; 
08 , to over. dip time or opiwrtunity. 

O'YOr-slO]^ (-slhp'), n. [AS. o/erslop."] An outer gar- 
ment, or slop. {Oos.] Chaucer. 

0'Yer-BlOY7' (-al5'), V. t. To render slow ; to cliock ; 
to curb. [06^.] Hammond. 

O'Yer-BlOW', a. Too slow, 

O'YerS-man (S'verz-mSn), w. ; pf. OvERSMEN (-ingn). 

1. An overseer ; a superintendent. 

2. {Scots Law) An umpire ; a third arbiter, appointed 
when two arbiters, previously selected, dis^rcc. 

O'Yer-BnOW' (fi'r dr-snS'), r. t. To cover witli snow, 
or as with snow. [Poetic) Shak. Dryden. 

O'Yer-BOOn' (-swm'), odt». Too soon. Sir P. Sidney, 

O'Yer-BOr'roW (-sCi/rfi), v. t. To grieve or afflict to 
excess. [06.».] Milton. 

O'Yer-BOUl' (-851'), n. The all-containing soul. [It] 

That unity, that oi^ersoul, within which every man's nnrticu- 
lar being is contained oud made one with all other. Jvmersun. 

O'Yer-BOW' (-85'), V. t. [AS. ofersawan.] To sow 
where something has already been sown. [J^. j 

Hi* enemy came and oversowed cockle among the wheot. 

Matt. xili. *y>(lJvHai/ I'erswn). 


O'Yer-Bpan' (-si^n'), r. t. To reach or extend over, 
O'Yer-SPBBk' (-sp5k'), r. /. & i. [AS. o/ersprecon.] 
To exceed in speaking ; to spook too much ; to use too 
many words. 


0'Y8r-8]^a' (S'vSr-spTu'), v. t. To spin out to tOO 
great lengtli ; to protract unduly. W. Cartwright. 

0'Yer-«praB4' (-§pr«d'), v. t. {imp. St p. j>. Oybr- 
spread; p. pr. St vb. n. OvsBanuEADtira.] pkS. o/er» 
sprSdani] To spread over; to cover; as, the deluge 
overspread the earth. Chaucer. 

Those nations of tlie North 
Which oversprecul tho world. Drayton. 

O'Yer-flpraad', v. i. To be spread or scattered over. 
O'YOr-Bpilng' (-spring'), v. t. To spring or leap over. 
O'Yer-Bian^ (-stand'), v. t. To stand on the price or 
conditions of, so as to lose a sale ; to lose by an extrav- 
agant price or hard conditions, [06«.] 

What madman would o'erstemd his market twice f Dryden. 
O'Ytr-BtBTB' (-stfiri), v.f. Tooutstare. [Ohs.] Shak. 
O'Yemtare', V. <. To stare wildly. [Ot«.] Ascham. 
O'Yer-Btate' (-stst'), v. t. {imp. &p. p. Overstated; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Overstating.] To state iu too strong 
terms ; to exaggerate. Fuller. 

O'YOr-BtBte'ment (-ment), n. An exaggerated state- 
ment or account. 

O'Yer-Btay' (-stS'), v. t. {imp. & p. p. overstated 
(-sta(l') or OVERSTAID (-stad') ; p. pr. &, vb. n. Over- 
staying.] To stay beyond tho time or the limits of ; as, 
to overstay tlie apjwinted time. Bp. Hall. 

O'YDr-BtBp' (-step'), t’. t. [imp. &p.p. OvBRSTEPPED 
(-BtBpt') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Overstepping.] [AS. o/erstep- 
pan.] To stop over or beyond ; to transgress. Shak. 
O'ver-Btook' (-st5k'), n. stock in excess. Tailer. 
O'YOr-BtOOk', V. t. [imp. 4& p. p. Overstocked 
(-stSkt') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Overstocking.] To fill too 
full ; to supply in exiiess ; ns, to overstock a market with 
goods, or a farm with cattle. 

O'Yer-Btoro' (-stCr'), r. t. To overstock. Sir M. Hale. 
O'Yer-BtO'IY (-sto'rj), n. {Arch.) The clearstory, or 
upner story, of a building. 

6'Yer-Straln' (-stiau'), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Over- 
strained (-straiul') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Ovebstuaining.] 
To strain one’s self to excess. Dryden. 

O'YGr-Btraln', V. t. To stretch or strain too much ; as, 
to overstrain one’s nerves. Ayliffe. 

O'Yer-Straltly (-Btrat'iv^), mfr. Toostraitly or strictly. 
[ri/M-.] Sir W. Raleigh. 

0'Ver-Btraw'(-8tr[i'), r. L Tooverstrew. [06.?.] Shak. 
O'ver-Btrew' Gstrij'), v. t. To strew or scatter over. 
O'Yer-Btrlct' (-strTkt'), a. Excessively strict. 
O'Yer-Btllde' (-strid'h r. t. To stride over or beyond. 
O'Yer-Btrlke' (-strike, v. t. To strike beyond. [06 j(.] 
O'Yer-strow' (-stro')^r. t. See Overrtrew. 
O'YOr-Btu'dl-OUB (-stu'dT-fis), a. Too studious. 
O'Yer-snb'tile (-stlb'tTl), a. Excessively subtile. 
0'Y®r-81lIH' (-siiin'), n. A sum or quantity over ; sur- 
plus. [OAv.] Holinshed. 

0'Y#r-Blip-ply' (-slip-pli'), V. t. To supply iu excess. 
O'Yer-BUp-ply', n. An excessive suiqily. 

A general oversxij>j)hj or excess of nil commoditic*. J. S. Mill. 
O'ver-suro' (-shlir'), a. Excessively sure. 
O'Yer-aWBY' (-su a'), v. t. To bear sway over. 
O'vcr-sweU' (-swg)'), v. t. & i. To swell or rise 
above ; to overflow, [ii*.] Shak. 

O'veit (o'vSrt), a. [OF. overt, F. ottverf, p. p. of 
OF. ovrir, F. onvrir, to opiui, of uncertain origin ; cf. It. 
apnre, Olt. also oprire, L. aperire to open, operire to 
cover, (leoperire to uncover. I’erli. from L. aperire in- 
fluenced by F. couvrir to cover. Cf. Aperient, Cover.] 

I 1. Open to view ; public ; ui)parent ; manifest. 

OiwI and apparent virtuefl hring forth pruUc. Bacon. 
2. {Law) Not covert; open; public; manifest; as. on 
overt act of treason. Macaulay. 

No perxon Blinll he convicted of treanon unleBB on the testl- 
1 mony of two witnesBe* to the BUtue overt net, or on confeaslon in 
open court. ( 'oust i tut ion ty' the If. S. 

1113^ In criminal law, on overt act is an open act done 
in pursuance and manifestation of a criminal design ; the 
mere design or intent not being punishable without such 
act. In English law, market overt is an oi>eu market ; B 
pound overt ia an open, uncovered pound. 

O'Yor-take' (5'ver-tak'), V. t. [imp. Overtook (-tdbk') : 
p. p. Overtaken (-tak'n) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Overtaking.] 

1. To come up with in a course, pursuit, progress, or 
motion ; to catch up with. 

Follow after tho men j and when thou dost ox'eriake- them, 
8ny . . . Wliereforc have yc rewarded evil for good. Ueu. xliv. 4. 

He hod him overtakeu in hi* flight. Sjjenser. 

2. To come upon from liohind ; to discover ; to sur- 
prise ; to capturr* ; to overcome. 

If a man be overtaken In a fault. Cal. vi. 1. 

I Ehnll BOO 

The winged vengeance overtake Buch clilldren. Shak. 

3. Hence, figuratively, iu tho post particli)le {over» 

taken), drunken. [Wav.] , Holland, 

O'Yor-talk' (-tftk'), v, i. To talk to excess. Milton, 
O'ver-taBk' (-tAsk'), v. t. To task too heavily. 
O'ver-taz' (-tSks'), t<. t. To tax or to task too heavily. 
O'Yer-te'dl-0118 (-tB'dl-fis), a. Too tedious. 
O'YOr-tempt' (-temt'; 216), v. t. To tempt exceed- 
ingly, or beyond the power oi resistance. Milton. 

O'Yer-throYT' (-thrS'), t?. t. [imp. Overthrew (-tlirfl') ; 
p. p. Overthrown (-thrSn') ; p. pr. Sc vb. n. Overthrow- 
ing.] 1. To tlirow over; to overturn; to upset; to 
turn upside down. 

His wife overthrew the table. Jer. Taylor. 
2. To cause to fall or to fail ; to subvert ; to defeat ; 
to luako a ruin of ; to destroy. 

When the wallB of Thebe* he overthrew. Dryden, 
(OlouccBterJ that aeeks to overthrow religion, Shak, 
Hyn. — To demolish ; overturn ; prostrate ; destroy ; 
ruin ; subvert ; overcome ; conquer ; defeat ; diseomnt ; 
vaiuiuisli ; beat ; rout. 

O'Yer-tlirow' (S'vSr-thrS'), n. 1. The act of over^ 
throwing ; the state of being overthrown ; ruin. 

Your sudden orertht'ow much rueth me. Sjwtiser, 
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2* (a) {Soieball) The act of throwing a ball too high* 
M OTer a player's head, ib) {Cricket) A faulty return of 
the ball by a fielder, so that the striker makes an addi- 
tional run. 

O'rar-tliwart'' (fi'vSr-thwftrtn, a. 1. Having a trans- 
verse position \ piaoea or situated across ; hence, opposite. 
“ Our overthwart neighbors.'* i^den, 

2. Crossing In kind or disposition ; perverse; adverse; 
op^sing. “ humor.” Clarendon. 

O^er-thwart', adv. Across ; crosswise ; transversely. 
“ Y'clenched overthwart and endelong.” Chaucer. 

O'vw-tilwart', prep* Across ; from side to side of. 
“ Huge trees overthwart one another. ” Milton. 

CKw-thwart', n. That which is overthwart ; an ad- 
verse circumstanoe ; opposition. [06s.] Surrey. 

O/var-thwart', v. t. To cross ; to oppose. [06s.] 

O'rar-tliwart'ly, adv. In an overthwart manner ; 
across ; also, perversely. [06s.] Peac/tam. 

O'vor-thwart'neaa, n. The state of being over, 
thwart ; perverseness. [06^.] Lord Herbert. 

O'VOr-tUt' (-tTlt'), V. t. To tilt over ; to overturn. 

O'ver-Umd' (-tlm0« n. Time beyond, or in excess of, 
a limit ; dsp., extra working time. 

O'var-tlre' (-tir'), v. U To tire to excess ; to exhaust. 

O'vor-tlro', V. i. To become too tired. Bp. Hall. 

O^Tar-tl^e (-ti't’l), v. t. To give too high a title to. 

O'VdIt-ly (5'vSrt-iy), adv. Publicly; openly. 

O'var-tOll' (o^vSr-toilO, V. i. To overwork. 

O^var-toU', v. t. To weary excessively ; to exhaust. 
Then dozed a while heraelf, but overtoiled 
liy that day’a grief and travel. Tennj/fion. 

O'yer-tOne^ (-tCuO, n. [A trouslation of G. obertan. 
See Over, Tone.] {Mus.) One of the harmonics faintly 
heard with and above a tone as it dies away, produced 
by some alicjuot portion of the vibrating string or column 
of air which yields the fundamental tone ; one of the 
natural harmonic scale of tones, as the octave, twelfth, 
fifteenth, etc. ; an aliquot or “ partial ” tone ; a har- 
monic. See Harmonic, and Tone. Tyndall. 

CPver-top' (-tSp'h V. t. [i?np. & p.p. Overtopped 
(-t5pt') ; p. pr. & vh. n. Overtoppino.] 1. To rise above 
the top of ; to exceed in height ; to tower above. “ To 
o'ertop old Pelion.” Shak. 

2. To go beyond ; to transcend ; to transgress. 

Tf kings proBume to oi’<*rtqp the law by which they reign, . , . 
they are by law to bo reduced into order. Milton. 

3. To make of less importance, or throw into the back- 
ground, by superior excellence ; to dwarf ; to obscure. 

Bacon. 

(Pver-tOW'ar (-tou'Sr), v. t. To tower over or above. 

O'ver-tow'er, V. t. To soar too high. [jR.] Fuller. 

0'ver-trad»' (-trad'), V. i. To trade beyond one’s cap- 
ital ; to buy goods beyond the means of paying for or sell- 
ing them ; to overstock the market. 

d^ver-trad'lng (-trSd'tng), n. The act or practice of 
buying goods beyond the means of payment ; a glutting 
of the market. 

O^ver-tread^ (-trSd'), v. t. [AS. ofertredan."] To tread 
over or upon. 

O^Ver-trlp' (-trip'), v. t. To trip over nimbly. 

O^yar-trou^led (-irUb'’ld), a. Excessively troubled. 

(Pver-trow' (-trS'), v. i. To be too trustful or confi- 
dent ; to trust too much. [06.9.] IKyc/i/ (1 (.’or. iv. 4). 

O'ver-tniat'' (-trtist'), n. Excessive confidence. 

O'ver-trust', v. t. «& i. To trust too much. Bp. Hall. 

O'ver-ture (5'v5r-tlir ; 136), 7U [OF. overture^ K. ou- 
verture, fr. OF. ovrir, F. ouvrir. See Overt.] 1. An 
oi>oning or aperture ; a recess; a chamber. [06^.] Spen- 
ser, “ The cave’s inmost overture.^' Chapman. 

2. Disclosure; discovery; revelation. [06«.] 

It was he 

That made the overture of thy treasons to u». Shak. 

8. A proposal ; an offer ; a proposition formally sub- 
mitted for consideration, occeptouce, or rejection. ” The 
great overture of the gospel,” Barrow. 

4. {Mxts.) A composition, for a full orchestra, designed 
as an introduction to an oratorio, opera, or ballet, or as 
an independent piece ; — called in the latter case a con- 
cert overture. 

O'ver-ture, v. t. To make an overture to ; as, to over- 
ture a religious body on some subject. 

O'ver-tum' (o'ver-tfim'), V. t. [imp. & p. p, Ovbb- 
TDRKED (-tfimd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Oveuturnino.] 1. To 
turn or throw from a basis, foundation, or position ; to 
overset ; as, to overturn a carriage or a building. 

2. To subvert ; to destroy ; to overthrow. 

3. To overpower ; to conquer. Milton. 

Hyii. — To demolish ; overthrow. Bee Demolish. 

O'ver-tum', n. The act of overturning, or the state 

of being overturned or subverted ; overthrow ; as, an 
overturn of parties. 

O^ver-turn'li-ble (-tQm'A-b’l), a. Capable of being, 
or lI.ablo to be, overturned or subverted. 

O'vdr-turn'er (-Sr), n. One who overtunis. South. 

O^’yer-VtU' (-vSF), v . t. See OVEBVEIL. 

0'V6r-Vftl^11-ft'tloii (-vSPfi-a'shttu), n. Excessive val- 
uation ; overestimate. 

O'ver-val'oe (-vtt^u), v. /. {imp. a p. «. oveevad- 
I7BD (-ud); p. pr. & vb. n. Overvaluing.] 1. To value 
excessively ; to rate at too high a price. To overvalue 
huuian power.” Holyday. 

2. To exo^ in value. [/?.] //. Brooke. 

0 V«r.^' (.vaF), r. t. To veil or cover. Shak. 

0 Yar-Vlow' (-yu'), n. [Cf. Bubvby.] Au inspection 
or overlooking. [(56.s.] Shak. 

O'ver-yotd' (-vSt'), v. t. Xo outvote ; to outnumber 
in votes givem [i?.] Eikon BasUike. 

(Fver-WAlk' C-Wftk'), u. f. To walk over or upon. 

O'ver-war' (-Wftr'h o. /. To defeat. [<?6#.] Warner. 

O'var-Wa'ry (-wS'ry i, a. Too wary : too cautious. 

O'var-WMll' (-wSsh'), V. t. To overflow. Holinehed. 

O'VW-Wftlt'ad (•wSst'fid), a. Wasted or worn out ; 
consumed ; spent. [06«.] Drayton. 


I O'Tar-watoh' (S'v8r-w5ch'), V. t. 1. To watch too 
! much. 

i 2. To weary or exhaust by watching. Dry den. 

O'Var-WMt' (-Wilks'), v. i. To wax or grow too rap- 
idly or too much. [06 j.] JR. of Gloucester. 

^▼•r-WMk' (-w5k'), a. Too weak ; too feeble. 

CrVar-waar' (-wfir'), t». t. To wear too much ; to wear 
out. Drayton. 

O'var-waa'nr (-wS'rJ), v. t. To weary too much ; to 
; tire out. Dryden. 

I O'ver-weath'er (-wgth'er), v. t. To expose too long 
to the influence of the weather. lObs.) Shak. 

O'var-WMn' (-w5n'), v. t. [AS. ofenoeninn. See 

Over, and Ween.] To think too highly or arrogantly; 
to regard one’s own thinking or conclusions too highly ; 
hence, to be egotistic, arrogant, or rash, in opinion ; to 
think conoeitealy ; to presume. 

They that orenveeti, 

And St thy growing virtue* fret their •plecn. Milton. 

I O'Ver-ween'er (-8r), n. One who overweeus. [i?.] 

The conceits of a warmed or overweening brain. Locke. 

' O'TOr-Weoll'lng, a. Unduly confident; arrogant; 
presumptuous ; conceited. — O’Yar-WOen'lllg-ly, adv. 
Milton. — O^ver-ween'lng-ness, n. 

Hero ’• an overuteening rogue. Sluik. 

O^VOr-Waon'lna;, n. Conceit ; arrogance. Milton. 

O^var-WOlgh^ v-wa'), v. t. To exceed in weight ; to 
overbalance ; to weigh down. Drayton. Hooker. 

O'ver- weight' (-waF), n. 1. Weight over and above 
what is required by law or custom. 

2. Superabundance of weight ; preponderance. 

O'ver- weight', o. Overweighing ; excessive. [06*.] 
** Of no overweight worth.” Fuller. 

0'ver'Well'(-w5l'),t;./. To overflow. R. D. Blackmore. 

O'ver- wet' (-w6t'), n. Excessive wetness. [06.t.] 

Another ill accident i«, overwet at iowing time. Bacon. 

O'ver-Whelm' (-hwSlm'), i?. t. {imp. & p. p. Over- 
whelmed (-hwglmd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Overwhelming.] 

1. To cover over completely, as by a great wave ; 
to overflow and bury beneath ; to submerge ; to ingulf ; 
heuce, figuratively, to immerse and bear down ; to over- 
power; to crush; to bury; to oppress, engross, etc., 
overpoworingly. 

The sea overwhelmed their enrmie*. Ps. Ixxviii. A1. 

Fcarfjilncss and trembling are coino upon mo, and horror hatli 
overwhelmed me. l‘». Iv. 6. 

Foul deeds will ri*o, 

Though all the earth o'n whelm them. Shak. : 

Gaza yet stand* j but all her son* are fallen, 1 

All in a moment orecic/ielmod and fallen. Milton. 

2. To project or impend over threaten Ingly. 

Hi* louering brow* o'erwhehning lii* fair Bight. Shak. 

3. To cause to surround, or to cover. Papin. 

O'ver- whalin', n. The act of overwhelming, [if.] 

O'ver-Whelm'lllg, a. Overpowerlug ; irresistible. 

■— O'ver-whalm'ing-ly, adv. 

O'ver-Wind' (-wind'), v. t. To wind too tightly, as a 
spring, or too far, as a hoisting rope on a drum. 

0'ver-Virlng'(-wTng'),v.f. To outflank. [06.v.] Milton. 

O'ver- wlia' (-wis'), a. Too wise ; affectedly wise. — 
O'ver-wisa'ly, adv. — O'ver- wlse'naii, n. 

O'ver-wlt' (-wTt'), V. t. To outwit. Swift. 

O'ver-word' (-wflrd'), v. t. To say in too many words; 
to express verbosely. Hales. 

O'ver- work' (-wurk'), v. t. {imp. &p.p. Overworked 
(-wflrkt') or Overwrouoht (-rjit') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Over- 
working.] 1. To work bey Olid the strength ; to cause 
to labor too much or too long ; to tire excessively ; as, 
to overwork a horse. 

2. To fill too full of work ; to crowd with labor. 

My day* with toll arc overwrought. Longfellow. 

3. To decorate all over. 

O'ver-work', v. i. To work too much, or beyond one’s 
strength. 

O'ver-work', n. Work in excess of the usual or stipu- 
lated time or quantity ; extra work ; also, excessive lal^r. 

O'ver-wom' (-w5rn'), p. p . & a. from Overwear, v. t. 
Worn out or sulxluQd by toil ; worn out so as to be trite. 

O'ver-wreit' (-rBst'), v. t. To wrest or force from 
the natural or proper position. Shak. 

O'ver-wrefl'tle (-rSs'’I), v. t. To subdue by wrestling. 

[06*.] Spenser. 

O'ver-wrottght' (-r^t'), p. p. & a. from OVEJ WOBK. 
Wrought upou excessively ; overworked ; overexcited. 

(Fver-zeal' (-S51'), n. Excess of zeal. Fairfax. 

O'ver-zeal'OUS (-zSFfis), a. Too zealous. 

(yvl-oap'snle (-vY-kSp'sul), n. [Ovum capsule. 

1. (^Anai.) The outer layer of a Graafian follicle. 

2. {Zodl.) Same as OAtheca. 

O'vl-oeU/ (-881'), n. [Ov/m -j- cell.') {Zodl.) One of 
the dilatations of the body wall of Bryozoa in which the 
ova sometimes undergo the first stage* of their develop- 
ment. See Illujit. of Chilostoma. 

O-vic'U-lar (f5-vlk'(l~l8r),a. [L. omunanegg ] {Biol.) 
Of or pertaining to an egg. 

O'vl-oyit (S'vT-sTst), «. rOvum-f-q/*f.] (Zodl.) The 
pouch in which incubation t^es place in some Tunicata. 

O-Vld'l-an (ft-vid'l-an), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Latin poet Ovid ; resembling the stylo of Ovid. 

O'vl-dn'oal (fFyl-dn'kal), a. (Anat.) Of or pertain- 
ing to oviducts ; as, oviducal glands. 

O'vl-dnot (yvl-dtikt), n. [Ovum -f- duct : cf. P. ovi- 
ducte.] (Anat.) A tube, or duct, for the passage of ova 
from the ovary to the exterior of the animal or to the 
part where further development takes place. In mam- 
mals the oviducts are also called Fallopian tubes. 

O-vU'ar-OlUI (ft-vIf'Sr-fls), a. [Otmm -f -ferous : of. 
F. ovif^re.] (Biol.) Bgg-b^rlng; — applied particularly 
to certain receptacles, as in Crustacea, that retain the 
eggs after they have toen excluded from the formative 
organs, until they are hatched. 

O'Vt-fomi (fi'vI-fOrm), a. [Ovum + -form : cf. F. oxn- \ 


fonne.^ (Biot.) Having the form or figure of auegg; 
egg-shaped ; as, an ov(/bvm leaf. 

f^vt^er-OlUl (A-vI^r-tts), o. [Ovum -f -peroM*.* cf. 
F. otn^rr.l (Biol.) faring eggs ; oviferous. 

O'Vue (<xvil), a. See Ovine. 

O'Vine (5'viu), a. [L. ovinus^ it. ovis sheep : cf. F, 
ovine. J Of or pertaining to slieep ; consisting ^ sheep. 

II 0-viy'a-ra (d-vYj/A-rA), «. pi. [NL. Seo OVWA- 
aous.] (Zodl.) An artificial division of vertebrates, in- 
cluding those that lay eggs ; — op[K>Bed to I itHpara. 

O'vfper'l-ty (S/vY-pHr'Y-ti^), n. (Sou OviRAEOUi.] 


W), |n. T1 
'tin), ] egg( 
r), n. [L. ovu 


The uepoBitlug of 
eggs, cap. by inRocts. 
ovum an egg 4 posi- 


O'vl-pejr'l-ty (S'vl-par'Y-ti^), n. (See OviRAEOUi.] 
(BioL) Generation ^ means of ova. See Generation. 

0-vip'a-roas (S-vli/A-rHs), a. [L. ovijHtrus ; ovum egg 
-\~parere to bring forth: cf. F. ov/mrve.] {Physiol.) 
Producing young from eggs ; as, an oviparous animal, in 
which the egg is generally separated from the aiduval, and 
hatched after exclusion ; — opposed to viviparous. 

O'vi-pos'lt (5'vY-p5z'Yt), V. I. [tmp. & P - V - Ovipos- 
ited ; p. pr. & vb. n. OviroaiTiNo.] [See ()vum, and 
roHiT.] To lay or deposit eggs ; — said esp. of Insects. 

O'vi-pOR'lt, V. t. To deposit or lay (on egg). 

(Pvt-pos'll-lng (-p5z'Yt-Yngh 1 n. 'Tlio depoBitlng of 

(Pvl-pO-Rl'tiOII (-pi-zYsh'tin), j eggs, cup. by iiiBoots. 

O'Vt-JMMl'l-twr (-p6z'Y-t8r), n. [D. ovum an egg 4 poti- 
tor a placer, fr. ponere to place,] (Zodl.) 

The organ with wldch many insects and f f Hr 
some other animals deposit their oggB, l| 

Some ichnenmon flies have a long ovl- 1/ 
positor fitted to pierce the eggs or larvm 
of other insects, In order to lay their own 
eggs within the same. ^ ^ 

O'Vi-Bao (5'vY-idlk), n. [Otmm -f- tfar.] <* (>vlr>o*ltor of 
(Anat.) (a) A Graafian follicle ; any sac 
containing an ovum or ova. (6) The ^ ^ ' 

inner layer of the fibrous wall of a Graafian follicle. 

O'vlat (d'vYst), n. (Biol.) Same as Ovulist. 

f| O'VO-COC'OUS (6''v6-k8k'^kQ»), n. ; pi. Ovocoooi (-si). 
[Gt'iun -f- Or. kokxov grain, seed.] {Biol.) 

A germinal vesicle. Haeckel. 

O'VOld (5'vold), \n. [Gfmin -f -m’rf.* M',’ 

O-VOld'Rl (6-void'ul), I of. F. oroide.'] Re- H| 
sembling an egg in sliape ; cgg-Bluii)ed ; ovate ; 
aB, an ormidal apple. 

O'void (5'void), n. A solid resembling an 
egg in shape. Ovoid. 

O'vo-lo (5'v6-li), n. [It. ovolo, uovolo, fr. L. ox>urn an 

egg. Cf. Ovule.] {Arch.) A i : - r 

round, convex molding. See ^ |’| ) J 

Hlust. of Column. 

la^In Roman work it Is Ovolo. 

usually a quarter circle iu sec- 

tion ; m Greek work it is flatter, and is equivalent to the 
echinus : that is, it has iu section the elastic curve of the 
shell of the sea urchin. In mediawal architecture it is 
not distinguishable from the multitude of convex mold- 
ings, of alT sections, which are used. 

0-VOl'O-gy (ft-vbl'ft-jy), n. [Ovum -f- 4ogy. Cf. P. 
ovologie.] That branch of natural history which treats 
of the origin and functions of eggs. 

O'vo-putt'nui (5'v6-plSz'mA), n. [Ovum 4* plasma.] 

I {Biol.) Yolk; egg volk. Haeckel. 

O'VO-tei'tUl Gtes'tYs), n. [NL. Boo Ovum, and Tes- 
tis,] {Zodl.) An organ which produces both ova aud 
spermatozoids ; an hermaphrodite gland. 

O'vo-vl-vlp'a-roiui (-vT-vIi/A-rfis), a. [Oimm -f- vi- 
viparous: of. F. oxiovivipare.] {Biol.) Oviparous, but 
hatching the egg while It is within the body, as some 
fishes and reptiles. 

(Kvil-lar (5'vtt-l8r), a. (Biol.) Relating or belonging 
to au ovule ; as, an ovular growth. 

O'VU-lR-iy (-14-ry), a. (Biol.) Pertaining to ovules. 

O'VQ-lmtd (-Itt), a. {Biol.) Containing an ovule or 
ovules. 

O'VQ-la'tlon (-IS'shttn), n. {Physiol.) The formation 
of ova or eggs in the ovary, and the discharge of the same. 
Ill the mammalian female the discharge occurs during 
moustruation. 

O'vule (o'vQl), n. [Dim. of L. ovum an egg: cf. F. 
mmle. Cf. Ovolo, Ovulum.] {Biol.) (a) The rudiment 
of a seed. It grows from a placenta, and consists of a soft 
nucleus within two delicate coatings. The attached base 
of the ovule is the hilum^ the coatings are united with 
the nucleus at the chalazUy and their minute orifice is the 
foramen. (6) An ovum. 

O'TU-Ul'er-Olis (5'vQ-lYf'8r-tts), a. {Ovule -f -ferous.] 


1 Greek work it is flatter, and is equivalent to the 
I ; that is, it has iu section the elastic curve of the 


ovologie^ That branch of natural history which treats 


{Biol.) Producing ovules. 

O'VU-Ust (5'vif-lYBt), n. {Biol.) A lieliever In the the- 
ory (called encasement theory)^ current during the last 
century, that the egg was the real animal germ, and that 
at the time of fecundation the spermatozoa simply gave 
the impetus which caused the unfolding of the egg, in 
w'hicli all generations were inclosed one within the otlier. 
Also called ovist. 

O'VU-lite (-lit), n. [Ovum -f -lite.] A fossil egg. 

II O'Yn-lnm (-Him), n. ; pi. Ovula (-1A). [NL. See 
OvuDK.] {Biol.) An ovule, 

llO'vnm (S'vCim), n. ; pi. L. OvA (-vA), E. OvUMi 
(-vQmz). [L., an egg. Bee 
Oval.] 1. (Biol.) A more or 
less spherical and transparent 
mass of granular protoplaain, 
which by a process of multipli- 
cation and growth develops into 
a mass of cells, constituting a 
now individual like the parent ; 
an egg, spore, germ, or germ 
cell. See Hlust. of Microptijc. 

8|3^ The ovum is a typical cell, 
with a cell wall, cell substanoe, Ovum of a Starflih {Astt- 
nucleus, and nucleolus. In man naa f'orbeaii). a C#ll 
and the higher animals the cell Wall ; 6 Vitelfu* ; no G*r- 
wall, a vertically striated mem- minal Veriole i p Gemn- 
brane, is called the zona pclluci- n*l spot. Much enUrged. 
da; the cell contents, the idtel- 

lus ; the nucleus, the germinal vesicle / and the nucleolus, 
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th« germinal spot. The diameter of the ripe orum in 
Bum and the domestic auknahi Tiuiei between 1-200 and 
1^ of an inch. 

2. {Arch.) One of the series of eggndiaped omaTnents 
into which the ovolo is often carved. Gwilt. 

Owoll (ouch), n. See Ouch. Spenser. 


Obs.\ 

bwo (5), t;. i. [imp. & p. p. Owao tW), (Ouoht (Rt) 
obs .) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Owino (o'Tng).] [OE. otc<fn, awen^ 
aghm^ to have, own, have (to do), hence, owe, AS. dgan 
to hare; akin to Q. eigen^ a., own, Icel. eiga to have, 
Dan. eie^ Bw. dga^ Goth, digan. Skr. f{r. VHO. Of. 
OuoHT, t)., 2d Own, Fbauoht.] 1. To possess; to have, 
as the rightful owner ; to own. [O&jt.] 


Thou dost here UHurp 
The name thou ow'ut not. 


Shak. 


2. To have or i^sess, as something derived or be- 

stowed ; to be obliged to ascribe (something to some 
source) ; to bo indebted or obliged for ; os, he owed his 
wealth to his father ; he owed his victory to his lieuten- 
ants. Milton. 

O deem thy fall not owed to man’s decree. Pope. 

3. Hence : To have or be \mder an obligation to re- 
store, pay, or render (something) in return or compensa- 
tion for something received ; to be indebted in the sum 
of ; as, the subject owes allegiance ; the fortunate owe 
assistance to the unfortunate. 

The on© ought five hundred pence, and the other fifty. 

BiMe (1551V 

A son owe» help and honor to his father, llolyday. 

Owe was sometimes followed by an objective clause 
introdu 


itroduced by the inhuitivo. 
bow your heart.” 


Ye owen to incline and 
Chaucer. 


4. To have an obligation to (some one) on account of 
sometliiug done or received ; to be indebt^ to ; os, to oivc 
the grocer for supfdies, or a laborer for services. 

Ow'el (5'fil), a. [OF. oel, oweh iwel, ivel, F. Sgal, 
fr. h. aeqnalis.] {Law) Equal. Buirill. 

Ow'id-ty (-ty), n. [OF. oelUy ivelth'] {Law) Equal- 
ity ; — sometimes written ovelty and ovealty. Burrill. 

Ow'en (o'8n), rt. [See Own.] Own- [Oba.l Chaucer. 

OW'an-ttO (^Sn-it), n. A follower of Robert (hcen^ 
who tried to reorganize society on a socialistic basis, 
and established an industiial community on the Clyde, 
Scotland, and, later, a similar one in Indiana. 

CKwher^ (yhwSr'), adr. [AS. ahiesSr.'] Anywhere. 
[Of>jr.] “If he found owher a good fellow.^* Chaucer. 

Ow'lnk (OTng), p. /). & a. [Used in a passive sense 
for oujcd (AS. dgen. Bee Own).] 1. Had or held under 
obligation of paying ; due. 

There U more owing her than is paid. Shak. 

2. Had or experienced as a consequence, Teault, issue, 
etc. ; ascrlbable ; — with to ; as, misfortunes are often 
owing to vices ; his failure was owingto speculations. 

Owl (oul), n. [AS. Hie ; akin to D. uu, OHO. Hwila^ 
Q. eufe, Icel. upfa, Bw. ugla^ 

Dan. ugle."] 1. {Zo'dl) Any 
species of raptorial birds of 
the family Strigidm. Tiioy 
have large eyes and ears, and 
a conspicuous circle of feath- 
ers around each eye. Tliey 
are mostly nocturnal in their 
habits. 

Borne species have 
erectile tufts of feathers on 
the head. The feathers are 
soft and somewlmt downy. 

The species are numerous. 

Bee Bam owU Burrowing owl, 

Bared owl. Hawk owl, Jlomea 
owl. Screech owl. Snowy owl, 
under Babn, Bubbowino, etc. 

B3^ In the Scriptures the 
owl is commonly associated 
with desolation; poets and 
story-tellers introduce it ns a 
bird of ill omen. . . . Tiio 
Greeks and Romans made it 
the emblem of wisdom, and 
sacred to Minerva, — and in- 
deed Its large head and solemn 
eyes give it an air of wisdom. 

Am, Cyc, 

2. {Zobl.) A variety of the domestic pigeon. 

Owl monkey {Zo'Ol.), any one of several species of Bouth 
inter •' " 



Greet Gray Owl (Ulula 

cinerea). 


American nocturnal monkeys of the uonus A yctipitherus. 
They have very large eyes. Called ulso (lurukuli. — Owl 
moth (Zool.), a very large moth (Brelm.^ .strix). The ex- 
panse of its wings is over ten inches. — Owl parrot iZoYd.), 
tlie kakapo. — 6ea owl iZooL), the lurapftsli. - - Owl train, 
a cant name for certain railway trains whose run is in 
the nighttime. 

Owl, V. i. [imp. p. V. OwLBD (ould) ; ». pr. & vb. 

1. To pry about; to prowl. [ProtJ. Eng.^ 


n. OwLiNO.] , 

2- To carry wool or sheep out oi 


to prow 

^f^gland'. [Obs-I ' 


byi^h?*^ formerly illegal, and was done cliiefly 

3. Hence, to carry on any con- 
traband trade. [Eng.l 
OwFw (-SrV n. [From Owl, 

V. i.] One who owls; esp., one 
who conveys ctmtrabamd goods. 

See OwLuro, n, [Obs. or Prov. 

T. Brawn. 

Owl'«r-y f-y), n. ; pi. OwLERiBs 
(-Is), Ad abode or a haunt of 
owls. 

_ (-80* ». [Dim. of owl. 

Cf. Howlbt.J (Zoiil.) A small 
owl ; especially, the European 8T)e- 
cies {Athene noctua), and the Cal- 
ifornia flammulated owlet (Afc- 
gaseaps Jlammcolns). 

anTnoctuid 



Owl'-ayad^ (ound'), a. Having eyes like an owl’s. 

OwFllW, n. [From Owl, v. t.] {0. Eng. Law) The 
offense of transporting wool or sheep out of England 
contrary to the statute formerly existing. Blackstone. 

Owldbll, a. Beaembliug, or characteristic of, an owl. 

Owllsm (-Tz’m), n. Affected wisdom ; pompous dull- 
ness. [P.] 

Owillcnt' (“lit'), n. Glimmering or imperfect light. 
[JR.} BpTwarburton. 

Own (5n), V. t. [OE. unnen to grant, j;>erralt, be 


S loosed with, AS. unnan to grant ; akin to OB. giunrian, 
gUnnen, Icel. unna ; of uncertain origin. This word 
has been confused with oum to possess.] To grant ; to 


acknowledge ; to admit to be true ; to confess ; to recog- 
nize in a particular cliaracter ; as, we own that we have 
forfeited your love. 

The wakeful bloodhound rone, and shook hlf hide ; 

But his sagaeiouii eye an inmate owns. Kents. 

Own, a. [OE. oweny awen, auen, aughen, AS. dgen, 
p. p. of dgan to possess; akiu to OS. igan^ G. <fe D. 
eigen, Icel. eiginn, Bw. As Don. egetu VHO. See Owb.] 
Belonging to ; belonging exclusively or especially to ; 
peculiar ; — most frequently following a possessive pro- 
noun, as my, our, thy, your, his, her, its, their, in 
order to emphasize or intensify the idea oi property, 
peculiar interest, or exclusive ownership ; as, my own 
father ; my own composition ; my own idea ; at my own 
price. “ No man was his oum 1%. e., no man was mas- 
ter of himself, or in possession of his senses].” Shak. 

To hold one's own, to keep or maintain one’s posses- 
sions ; to yield nothing; esp., to sulfer no loss or disad- 
vantage in a contest. Shak. 

Own, V. t. [twp. p. p. Owned (SndJ) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Owning.] (OE. ohnien, ahnien, AB. agnxan, fr. dgen 
own, a. Bee Gwn, a.} To hold as property; to have 
a legal or rightful title to ; to be the proprietor or i)Os- 
sossor of ; to possess ; as, to own a house. 

Own'ar (5n'Sr), n. One who owns ; a rightful pro- 

E rietor ; one who has tho legal or rightful title, whether 
e is the possessor or not. Shak. 

Own'er-lCfUl, a. Without an owner. 

Own'er-Shlp, n. The state of being an owner; tlio 
right to own ; exclusive riglit of i)os8ession ; legal or 
just claim or title ; proprietorship. 

Owrn (our), n. [as. fir; nkin to G. flWfrochs, OHQ. 
Gr^urohso, Icel. urr.} {Zo‘61.) Tho aurochs. [Oftj.J 

OwY«rTou'zSr), !"• Taimor’a 0020 . See Oozii, 3. 
Ox (bks), n. ; pi. Oxen (5ks'’n). [AS. oxa ; akin to 
D. os, G. ochs, ochse, OHG. ohso, Icel. oxi, Bw. & Pan. 
oze, Goth, ati/ba, Skr. uk.’than ox, bull; cf. Bkr. uksh to 
sprinkle. V214. Cf. Humid, Aueochb.] {Zool.) Tlio 
male of bovine quadrupeds, o8i»ecially the domestic ani- 
mal when castrated and grown to its full size, or nearly 
so. The word is also applied, as a general name, to any 
species of bovine animals, male and female. 

All sticcp and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field. Ps. viii. 7. 

The castrated male is called a steer until it at- 
, jis its full growth, and then, on ox; but if castrated 
somewhat late in life, it is callea a siaa. Tho male, not 
castrated, is called a bull. These distinctions are well 
established in regard to domestic animals of this genus. 
When wild animals of this kind are spoken of. ox is often 
applied both to the male and iito female. The name ox 
is never applied to the individual cow, or female, of tho 
domestic kind. Oxen may comprehend both tho mole and 
the female. 

Onmtlng ox {Zo‘61.), the yak. — Indian ox {Zool.). tlio 
zebu. — Javan ox (Zodf.l.the bouteng. — Musk ox. {Zool.) 
See under Musk, — Ox bile. Bee Ox gall, below. — Ox gall, 
the fresh gall of the domestic ox ; — used in tlie arts 
and in medicine. — Ox pith, ox marrow. [Obs.] Alarston. 
— Ox ray (Zool.), a very large ray {Dicerobatia Oioma ) of 
Southern Europe. It has a hornlike organ projecting 
forward from each pectoral tin. It sometimes becomes 
twenty feet long ana twenty-eight feet broad, and weighs 
over a ton. Called also sea devil. — To have the black 
ox tread on one’s foot, to be unfortunate ; to know what 
sorrow is (because black oxen were saermoed to Pluto). 
Leigh Hunt. 


{Chem.) See OxvAoro. 
[From Alloxan, by transpo- 
A complex nitrogenous stib- 
allc 


Ox'ac'id (Sks'Ss'Td), n. 

Oz'a-lan (Qks'd-lSn), n. 
sition of letters.] {Chem 

stance (CaNgHgO,) obtained from alloxan (or” when urea 
is fused with ethyl oxomate), os a stable white crys- 
talline jwwder ; — called also o;xaluramide. 

Oz'a-lan'tin (-ISn'tTn), «. [From Alloxantin, by 
transposition of letters.] {Chem,) A white crystalline 
nitrogenous substance (CoH 4 N 40 fl) obtained by tho ro- 
ductibn of parabanic acid ; — called also leucoiuric acid. 

Ox'a-late (-lat), n. [Cf. F. oxalate. See Oxauc.] 
{Chem.) A salt of oxalic acid. 

Oz-al'de-hyde (5ks.ll'd«f-hld), n. [OxaUo -f alde^ 
hyde..} (CAcwi.) Same as Glyoxal. 

Oz'al-etll'yl'lne (5k»'ai-Sth'Tl-Iu or -Sn), n. [Oxalic 
-f- ethyl -\--tnc.} A i^lsonous nitrogenous l^e (CftHif^Nj) 
obtained indirectly from oxamide os a thick transpar- 
ent oil wliich has a strong narcotic odor, and a physio- 
logical action resembling that of atropine. It is probably 
related to pyridine. 

Oz-al'lo (Sks-Jfl'Ik), a. [From Oxalu: of. F. oxa- 
litpie.'] {Chem.^ Pertaiiiing to, derived from, or con- 
tained in, sorrel, or oxalis ; specifically, designating an 
acid found in, and characteristic of, oxalis, and also 
certain plants of the Buckwheat family. 

Oxalic acid {Chem.), a dibasic acid, existing combined 
in oxalis as an acid potassium oxalate, and in many plant 
tissues as the calcium oxalate. It is prepared on a large 
scale, by the action of fused caustic soda or potash on 
sawdust, as a white crystalline substance, whlcli has a 
strong acid taste, and is poisonous in large doses. It is 
used m dyeing, calico priiiting, bleaching flax and straw, 
the preparation of formic acid, and jn saite of lemon for 
removing ink stains, mold, etc. 


Oz'a-line (6kB'&-lTn or -ISn), n. 
{Chem.) See Gltoxaunb. 


[Glyoxaf -f- 4ne.} 


Ox^t'Ux (^$kyA-lTs), n. [L.f a kind lorrel^ Gr. 
h^ahit, it. sharp, punratt acid.1 {Bat.) A Milt 
of plants, mostly henw, with add-tainiDg triloUolm or 
inultiloliolate leaves ; — called also wood sorrel, 

Ol'a-Uta <-Ut). n. {Min*) A yellow mineral conaist* 
ing of oxalate of iron. 

Oz'B'lnr-aiD^ida (5ka'A-lur-ifm'Yd or *1(1), n. [Oxa- 
furio -f amide.} {Chem.) Same as Oxalah. 

Oz'Aolnr'ato (“ftt), n. (Chem.) A salt of oxalurio acid. 

(•he), a. [Oxalyl -j- uren.} (Chem.) Per- 


0z'A-liir4e( _ . . ^ . 

talniuB to, or designating, a complex nitrogenous acid, 
related to the ureids, and obtained f ‘ ‘ 


as a white silky crystalline substance. 
Ox't-lyl (6ks'A-m), n. 


from parabanic acid 


■yt.} {Chem.) (a) 


^ . [Oxalic -j- *1, ^ . , , , 

A hydrocarbon radic^ (GtOj) regarded as a residue of 
oxalic acid and occurring in derlvi 


old name for carbonyl. 


ig in derivatives of it. (&) An 
(c) An old name for carboxyl. 


Oz-am'Ate (-Sm'&t), n. {Chem.) A salt of oxamlc acid. 
Oz'a'ineth'ane (Sks'A-niSth'an), n. [Oxamlc -f cfAyl.] 
{Chem.) Ethyl oxamate, obtained as a white scaly crys- 
talline powder. 


Oz'a-metli'yl-aiie (-^ 

(Chem.) Methyl oxamate, 
■ nil • ■ 


Tl-Kn), n. [Oxamlc -f- .methyl. 
ate, obtained as a pc^ly whiti 


crystalline substance. 

Oz-am'io (bks-ttm'Tk), a. [Oxalic -f omldo.] (Chem.) 
Pertaining to, or designating, an acid (NHj.OoOj.HO) 
obtained os a tine crystalline powder, intermediate be- 
tween oxalic acid and oxamide. Its ammonium salt is 
obtained by boiling oxamide with ammonia. 

Oz-am'Ule (-id or -id), n. [Oxalic -f- am Wc.] (Chem.) 
A white crystalline neutral substance (C 203 (NHj) 5 ) ob- 
tained by treating ethyl oxalate with ammonia. It is 
the acid amide of oxalic acid. Formerly called also ox- 
alamide. 

Oz-am'l-djtae (Sks-Sm'T-dTn or -dSn), n. [Oxygen -f- 
amido -ine.} {Chem.) One of a series of bases con- 
taining the anifdo and tho isonitroso groups united to the 
same carbon atom. 

OZ'a-nU-ani'lde (bits' A-nTl-Sm'Td or -id), n. [Oxan- 
ilio -f- amide.} {Chem.) A white crystalline nitroge- 
nous substance, obtained indirectly by the action of 
cyanogen on aniline, and regarded as an anilide of ox- 
amic acid ; — called ^so phenyl oxamide, 

Oz-an'1-late (Sks-kn'I-Iftt), n. (Chem.) A salt of ox- 
anilio acid. 

Oz'ail'lllo (Sks'Su-Yl'Tk), a. [Oxalic 4- ani/lne.l 
(Chem.) Pertaining to, or derived from, oxalic acid and 
aniline ; — used to designate an acid obtained in white 
crystalline scales by heating these substances together. 

Oz-an'l-Utio (bks-Sn'I-lId or -lid), n. [Oxalic -f ani- 
line “|- amide.] (Chem.) A white crystalline substance, 
resembling oxouilamide, obtained by heating aniline ox- 
alate. and regarded as a double anilide of oxalic acid ; 
called also diphenyl oxamide. 


Oz'bane' (bks'bSn'), n. (Bat.) A poisonous bulbous 
plant {Buphane toxicaria) of the tJape of Good Hope. 

OzHblrd' (-bSrd'), n. (iTotii.) (a) The dunlin. (o)Tlio 
eanderling. (c) An African weaver bird (Textor alevtor). 

Oz'blt'er (bks'bit'er), n. (Zool.) The cow blackbiru. 
[Local, V. S.l 

OzHUOW' (-1)50. A frame of wood, bent into tho 
shape of the letter U, and embracing an ox’s neck as a 
kind of collar, the upper ends passing through the bar of 
the yoke ; also, anytlnng so shaped, os a bend in a river. 


Oz'eye' (-I0> W.' [Ox -j- eye.] 
daisy. 


, _ , i. (liot.) (a) The ox- 

eye dofey. See under Daisy, '{b) The corn camomile 
(Anthemis ai'vensis). (c) A genus of comiwsite plants 
(Buphthalmum) with largo yellow tiowers. 

2. (Zool.) (a) A titmouse, especially the great tit- 
mouse {Pat'us major) and the blue titmouse {P. cvei'u- 
lens), [Prov. Eng.} (b) The dunlin, (c) A lisli ; the 
bogue, or box. 

Orssping oxsys (Bot.), a West Indian contj^site plant 
{Weddia ca^Tiosa). — Seaside oxeye (Bot.), a West Indian 
composite shrub {Bom'ichia arborescens). 

0z'-6yoti' (“Id'), a. Having large, full eyes, like those 
of an ox. Burton. 

Oz'lly' (“fli'), n. {Zo'6l.) The gadfly of cattle. 

Oz'lord (bks'fSrd), a. Of or pertaining to the city or 
university of Oxford, England. 

Oxford movement. See T^actaeianism. — Oaeford Bohool, 
a name given to those members of }the Church of Eng- 
land who adopted the theology of the so-called Oxford 
“ Tracts for the Times,” Issued during the period 1838- 
1841. Shipley. “ Oxford tie, a kind of shoe, looed on tlie 
Instep, and usually covering tho foot nearly to the ankle. 

Oz'ranz' (-gttng'), «• [Ox -{- gang, n., 1.] (O. Eng. 
Laiv) See Bovatk. 

Oz^oati' (‘g5d'), n. A goad for driving oxen. 

Oz'nead' (-hSd'), n. [Of. H 008 i«ad.] Literally, the 
head of on ox (emolem of cuckoldum) ; lionce, a dolt ; a 
blockhead. 

Dost make a mummer of me, oxhend f Marston. 

Oz'heal' (-heV). N. (Bot.) Same as Beab’s-eoot. 

Oz'beart' (-likrt'), n. A large heart-shaped cherry, 
either black, red, or white. 

Oz'lttde' (“hid"), n. 1. Tho skin of an ox, or leather 
made from it. 

2. {0. Eng. Law) A measure of land. Bee 3d Hidb. 

Oz'ld (Sks'Id), n. (Chem.) ^e Ozidb. 
Oz'l-Oa-bU'l-ty (Sks'I-dk-Ml'I-ty), n. [Cf. F. oxy- 
dabUitS.} Capability of being converted into an oxide. 

Oz'l-da-ble (fiks'I-dd-b’l), a. [Cf. F. oxydable.} 
Capable of being converted into an oxide. 

Oz'l-datO (-dat), V. t. [imp. & p. «. OxiDATBD 
(-dS'tM) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Oxidattno.] [Of. F. oxyder. 
we Oxide.] (Chem.) To oxidize. [Ow.] 

Oz'l-da'tton (-dS'shfin), n. [Cf. F. oxidation.] (Chem.) 
The act or process of oxlmzing, or the state or result of 
being oxidized. . ^ ^ 

OZ'i-^'tor (SksfT-dS'tSr), n. 1. An oxidlser. [02)A.] 

2. A contrivance for causing a current of air to im- 
pinge on tho flame of the Argand lamp; — called al^o 
oxygenator. 
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OXIDE 


OYSTERLING 


0x^6 (5k«'td or -I^, n. JT. oxyg6ne oxygen 4“ toide 
add : of, P. ozyde. The I^uob word was correctly 
spelt oxidOf till about tfae year 1840, wben, in ignorance 
or forgetfulness of the true history and comp<^tlou of 
the word, the orthography was changed to make It 
represent the v of Or. from which It was supposed 
to be directly derived.] {Chem.) A binary compound of 
oxygen with an atom or radical, or a compound which is 
redded as binary ; as, iron oxtdc, ethyl oxide, nitrogen 
oxide, etc. 


SI^F^ln the chemical nomenclature adopted by Guyton 
de Morveau, Lavoisier, and their associates, the term 
oxides was made to include all compounds of oxygen which 
had no acid (P. acide) properties, as contrasted with the 
acids, all of which were at that time supposed to contain 


etymology, but these forms are i 
The spelliug oxid is not common. 


acetic.'] (C/tem.) Hydrox3racetic ; designating an acid 
called also glycolic acid. 

Ox^y-kO'ld (-Ss'Id), m [Oxy- {a) add.] (Chem.) 
An acid containing oxygen, as chloric acid or sulphuric 
acid ; —• contrasted with the hydracids^ which contain no 
oxygen, as hydrochloric acid. See Acid, and Hydroxv-. 

Oz^y>am>IIIO^-fl (-«m.m5'nT-&), n. (Ory- {b) 4 am- 
monia.] {Chern.) Same as Htoroxylamink. 

Ox^y*b«ll'zene (-l>«u'z5u or -bBn-zen'), «. lOxy- ih) -f 
benzene] (CAswj.) Hydroxy benzene. Same as i*henol. 

Ox^y-ben-zo^c (-bSn-zS'fk), a. lOxy- {}>) -f benxoic.] 
{Chem.) Hydroxybeuzoic ; pertaining to, or designating, 
ary one of several hydroxyl derivatives of benzoic acid, 
of which tlio commonest is salicylic acid. 

Ox^y-liro'Illlo (-brymYk), a. [.Oxy- (a) 4- bromic.] 
{Chem.) l*ertaining to, or designating, certain com- 
pounds of oxygen and bromine. 

Ox^y-bu-t^^ (-bft-tlr'Tk), a. [Oxy- (6) -f butyric.] 
(Chem.) Hydroxybutyrio ; designating any one of a group 
of raetamerio acids CC^n.OH.COjH). 

Ox^y*CAl'oi’1UII (-JuU'sl'ffm), o. {Ory- (<r) 4* cal- 
cium,] Of or pertaining to oxygen and calcium ; as, the 
oxycatcium light. Bee Dritmiiomd Lioirr. 

Ox^y-Ofl-^n^lO (-kA-priyik), a, {Chem.) See Lettcic. 

OX^*o!uo^^ (-klWk), a. lOxy- (a) 4- cAloric.] I 
{Chem.) (a) Of, pertaining to, or designating in gen- 
eral, certain compoimds containing oxygen and chlorine. 


Oxl-dl^ZZ-blo (Oks'l-di^z&-bU), a. Capable of being 
oxidized. 

Oxl-dlze (-diz), V. i. & p. p. Oxidized (-dizd) ; 

p. pr. & vb. n. OxiDiziNo.] (Chern. To combine with 
oxygen, or subject to the action of oxygen, or of on 
oxidizing agent. Specifically : (a) To combine with 
oxygon or with more oxygon ; to a<ld oxygen to ; os, to 
oxidize nitrous acid so as to form nitric acid, (b) To re- 
move hydrogen from (anytliing), os by tlie action of 
oxygen ; ns, to oxidize alcohol so as to form aldeliyde. 
(c) To subject to the action of oxygen or of an oxidizing 
agent, so os to bring to a higher grade, as an -ous com- 
pound to an -ic compound ; as, to oxidize mercurous 
chloride to mercuric chloride. 

In certain cases to oxidize is identical with to 
acidify / for, In nearly all cases, the more oxygen a sub- 
stance contains the more nearly does it approximate to 
acid qualities ; thus, by oxidation nuuiy elements, as sul- 

f ihur, nitrogen, carbon, chromium, manganese, ete., pass 
ato compounds which are acid anhydrides, and thus 
practically in the acid state. 

Ox^i-dlza^ment (^ment), n. Oxidation. [iZ.] 
Ox'l-dl'zer (-dPzer), ?i. An agent employed 

in oxidation, or which facilitates or brings about com- 
bination with oxygon ; as, nitric acid, chlorine, bromine, 
etc., are strong oxidizers. 

Ox-ld'U-la'ted (8k8-Id'tt-la''t8d),rt. (Chem.) Existing 
in the state of a protoxide ; — said of an oxide. IR.] 
Ox'lmo (Bks'Ym or -0m), n. (Chem.) One of a series 
of isonltroao derivatives obtained by tlio action of hy- 
droxylamino on aldeliydea or ketones. 

Oz-ln'dol (5ks-Tn'd31), n. [Oxygen 4 indoL] (Chem.) 
A white crystalline nitrogenous substance (CgH^NO) of 
the indol group, obtained by the reduction of dioxindol. 
It is a so-called lactam compound. 

(5k8't-5d'Ik), a. [Oxy- (a) 4 iodic.] (Chem.) 
Pertaining to, or designating, certain compounds of iodine 
and oxygen. 

Ozllka (SksHikO, a. Characteristic of, or like, an ox. 
Oz'Up^ (oks'lIpO, n. [AB. oxanslyppe. See Ox, and 
Cowslip.] (Boi.) The great cowslip (Primula veris, var. 
elatio^). 

Oz^O-natO (-ft-nat), n. (Chem.) A salt of oxonic acid. 
OS-O^ni-ail (Bka-yuT-rtn}, a. Of or relating to the city 
or the university of Oxford, England. Macaulay. 

Oz-O'nl-an, n. A student or graduate of Oxford Uni- 
versity, in England. 

Oz-on'iG (5k8-5n'Ik), a. [Prob. glyoxalic 
(Chem.) Pertaiiihig to, or designating, a complex nitrog- 
enous acid (C4H5N3O4) not known in the free state, but 
obtained, in combination with its salts, by a slow oxida- 
tion of uric acid, to wliich it is related. 

Ol^eok^er (Sks'pSk^Sr), n. (Zool.) An African bird 
of the genus JJuphaga; the beefeater. 

Oz^znoo^ (-shSoOt n. A shoe for oxen, consisting of a 
flat piece of iron nailed to the hoof. 

Oz'tor (Skfl'tSr), n. [AS. Ohsia.] The armpit ; also, 
the arm. [/Vov, Rng. & Scot.] 

Oz'tongue^ (Sks^ittugO, n. (Bot.) A name given to 
several plants, from the shape and roughness of thoir 
leaves ; as, Anchusa of/icinalis, a kind of bugloss, and 
Jtielmiiithia echioides^ both European herbs. 

Oz'y- (Bks'I-). (Chem.) A prefix, also used adjec- 
tively, designating : (a) A compound containiiig oxi/gen. 
(b) A compound containing tlio hydroxyl group^ moi’c 
proiwrly designated by hydroxy-. See Hydroxy-. 

Oxy acid. See Oxyacid (below). 

Oz^y-a-ce^tlC (-d-sg'tlk or -sBUIk), a. [Oxy-(b) 4 
cce/ic.] (Chem.) Hydrox3^cetic ; cloBignating an acid 
called also glycolic acid. 

Oz^y-ao'ld (-Ss'Id), m [Oxy- (a) add.] (Chem.) 
An acid containing oxygen, as chloric acid or sulphuric 
acid ; •— contrasted with the hydracids^ which contain 110 
oxygen, as hydrochloric acid. See Acid, and Hydroxy-. 
Oz^y-am-mo^-fl (-Sm-mS'nl-A), n. [Ory- (b) am- 


(6) Formerly designating an acid now called perchloric I 
acid. Bee Perchloric. 

Oz^y^fyiide (Sks'I-klC'rld or -rid), n. [Ory- (a) 
4 chloride.] (Chem.) A ternary compound of oxygen 
and chlorine ; as, plumbic oxychloride. 

Oxy-mte (5ksT-Jcr5t), n. [Or. ^ vKoarotr ; acid 

4 aepoiWvai to mix : cf. F. oxycrat.] (Med.) A mixture 
of water and vinegar. irwcmo7J. 

Oz^y-cy'mene (-si'mBn), «. [Ory. (b) cymeue.] 
(Chem.) Hydroxy cymeue. Same as Carvacrol. 

Oz'y-gen (Bks'T-jen), n. [F. oryghie.^ from Gr. 

\ sluirp, acid -J- root of ■yiyv«<r0at to ne bt)ru. 80 called 
because originally supposed to bo an essential part of 
every rtciV/.] 1. (UAem.) A colorless, tasteless, odorless, 
gaseous element o<x'urring in the free state in the atmos- 
phere, of which it forms about ‘.!3 per cent by weight and 
about 21 i>er cent by volume, being slightly heavier thou 
nitrogen. Symbol O. Atomic weight 15. UC. 

HE&f It occurs combined In immense quantities, form- 
ing eight niutlxs by weight of water, and probably one 
half by weight of the entire solid crust of tiie globe, be- 
ing an ingredient of silica, the silicates, sulphates, carbon- 
ates, nitrates, etc. Oxygen combines witii all elements 


ates, nitrates, etc. Oxygen combines witii all elements 
(except fluorine), funning oxides, bases, oxyacid anliy- 
drides, etc., the process In general being called oxida- 


2. Clilorine used In bleaching. [3fanufactHring none] 
Oz'y-gen-ato (-at), v. t. [imp. &. p. p. Oxyobnatkd 
(-g/tBa) ; V. pr. «& rb. n. OxYQKUATim (a^Ing). 1 [Cf. F. 
yghiCTA (Chern.) To unite, or cause to combine, with 


Png).] (Chem.) 


technical name of oxygon, [/uj 

Oz'y-gen-l'za-ble (-j5n4z&-b’l), «. (Chem.) Oxidi- 
zable. 

Oz'y-gen-lZO (-Iz), 1 '. f. [tm;). & Oxygenized 
(-izd) ; p. pr. & vb. tt. Oxygenizing (-t'zing).] (Chem.) 
To oxidize. 

Oz'y-gen-ize^ment (-ment), n. Oxidation. 

Oz-yre-nona (Bks-Tj'S-nas), a. Oxygenic. 

Oz'y-gon (5k8'T-g5n), n. jGr. sharp 4 ywvta an 
angle: cf. F. oxygone.] (Ueom.) A triangle having 
three acute angles. 

Oz-yg'o-nal (Bks-Tg'ft-naO, ) a. Having acute an- 

Oz'y-gO'nl-al (Bksa-gO'nt-al), J gles. Barlow. 

Oz^y-haBm^a-cy'a-Illn (-hBm'A-Bi'4-nTn or -liB/mA-), ) 


tion. of which combustion is only an intense modification. 
At ordinary temperatures with most substances it is mod- 
erately active, but at higher temperatures it is one of 
tile most violent and powerful chemical agents known. 
It is indispensable in respiration, and in general is the 
most uiiiverBally active and efficient element. It may be 
prepared in the pure state by lieaLiug potassium cliloratc. 

Tills element (called dephlogisticated air liy Priestley) 
was named oxygen by Lavoisier because he supposed it to 
be a constituent of all acids. This is not so in the case of 
a very few acids (as hydrochloric, hydrobromie, hydric 
sulphide, etc. ), but these do contatii elements analogous 
to oxygen in property and action. Moreover, the fact 
that most elements approach the nearer to acid iinallties 


in proportion as tliey are combined with more oxygen, 
shows the groat accuracy and breadtii of l^avoisier’s con- 
ception of its nature. 


(-g/ted) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Oxygenating (a^Ing).! [Cf. F. 
ozygSner.j (Chern.) To unite, or cause to combine, with 
oxygen ; to treat with oxygen ; to oxidize ; us, oxygenated 
water (hydrogen dioxide). 

Oxy-gen-A'tion (-a'shfin), n. [Cf. F. OTygSnation.] 
(Chem.) The act or process of combining or of treating 
with oxygen ; oxidation. 

Oz'y-gen-a'tor (Bks'I-jSn-a'tSr), n. An oxidizer. 

Oz'y-gen'lo (-IBn'Ik), a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, con- 
taining, or resembling, oxygen ; producing oxygen. 

II 0z'y-g6'nl-um (-je'nf-fim), n. [NL.] (d/<em.) The 
technical name of oxygon, [/l. 1 


bz''V-ll8Bm''0-oy^a-nill (-hBm'’6-Ki'4-uTn or -h0'mft-)j ( 
n. [Ory- (a) 4 nxmacynnin, hvemocynnin.] (Physiol. 
CAc7»..) 'See H^macyanin. 

Oz^y-tinm^O-glont)in 1 (-liBm'6-glo'bTn or -he'mu-), n. 

Oz^y-hom^O-^O'bln f [Ory- (a) hremoglobin, hem- 
oglobin.] (Physiol. Chern.) Bee Hemoglobin. 

OZ''y-]^'dro-geil (-lii'drn-jBn), a. [Oxy- (a) 4 hydro- 
gen.] (Cfhem.) Of or pertaining to a mixture of oxygen 
and liydrogen ; as, oxyhydrogen gas. 

Ozyhydrogen blowpipe. (Chem.) See Blowpipe. — Oxy- 
hydrogen nuoroscope, a form of microscope arranged bo as 
to use the light produced by burning lime or limestone 
under a current of oxyhydrogen gsis. 

Oz^-mel (Sks'T-mBI), n. [L. orymcli, Gr. b^vpthi ; 
ofus acid 4 peAi honey.] (3f(d) A mixture of honey, 
water, vinegar, and spice, boiled to a sirup. Sir T. Elyot. 

Oz^'y-meth'yl-ene (-mCth'Tl-en), n. [Oxy- (a) 4 
methylene.] (Chem.) Formic aldehyde, regarded as a 
methylene derivative. 

11 Oz^y-mo^ron (-myrSn), n. [NL., fr. Gr. h^vuiupov, 
fr. b^vfjMpo^ pointedly foolish ; byvr sharp 4 fool- 

ish.] (lihet.) A figure in which on epithet of a c ontrary 
siguifleation Is added to a word ; 0. g., cruel kindness ; 
laborious idleness. 

Oz^y-mu'rl-ato (-mu'rT-fit), n. (Old Chem.) A ealt 
of the supposed oxymuriatio acid ; a chloride. 

Ozymmiate of Urns, chloride of lime. 

Oz^y-ina‘'rl-at^ (-mu'rT-St'Ik), a. [Oxy- (a) 4 wiw- 
riatic: cf. F. oxymudatique ] (Chem.) Pertaining to, 
or consisting of, oxygen and muriatic acid, that is, hy- 
drochloric acid. [Archaic^ 

Ozymarlatle add, chlorine, formerly so colled on the 
supposition that it was a compound of oxygen and muri- 
atic acid. [Obs.] 

Oz^y-nea'rine (-nu'rln or -r8n), n. (Chem.) Bee Be- 
taine. 

Oz-jHB'tlO (Sks-tn'tTk), a, [Gr. b^vveiv to make acid.] 
(Physiol.) Acid ; producing acid ; — applied especially to 
certain glands and cells in the stomach. 

(I Oz^y-o'pl-a (Sks't-ypl-i), In. [NL. oxyopia^ from 
Oz'y*q‘'py (Sks'T-ypy), / Or. b$v^ sharp 4 
BiRkt.] (Med.) Excessive acuteness of sight. 

Oz^y-phe'nlo (-ffi'nlk), a. [Oxy- (b) 4 phenol.] 
(Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, the phenol for- 
merly called oxyphenic acid, and now oxyphenol and 
pyrocatechin. See PYBOCATioBXir. 

Oz^y-phe^ol (Qks^T-fS^nSl), n. (Chem.) A phenol, 


CdH^fOH)), produced by the distillation of catechin; — 
caJlM also oxyphenic acid, and now pyrocatechin. 

Oz-ypll'O-liy (5ks-IP8-ny), n. [Gr. 0^ sharp 4 
voice.] Acuteness or shriUuess ol voice. 

Oz'y-g^nln'o-lina (SksT-kwIn'd-lIu or -18u), u. [Oxy- 
(b) 4 Wwo/iMf. J (Cnem.) Hvdroxy quinoline ; a piwuol 
derivative of quinoline, — called also carbostyril. 

II Oz^y-rhyn'olia (-rlQ'ki), n. jd. [NL., fr. Gr. ifvc 
sharp 4 snout.] (Zool.) The maiuid crabs. 

Oz-Snr^ho-dJjlt (5k^Tr'r8-dTu), n. [Gr. b^vppbbo'ov 
(sc. iXoxop ^ ; b^vz acid 4 mode of roses, (mbov 

rose.] (Med.) A mixture of two parts of the oil of row^t* 
wlt.li one ol the vinegar of roses. Flayer . 

Oz'y-aalt (5ks'I-sftU0, n. [Ory- (a) 4 salt.] (Chen..) 
A salt of an oxyacid, os a sulijhate. 

Ory-aal'ptalde (-sfll'nd or-na), n. (Chem.) A ter- 
nary compound of oxygen and Hulpliur. 

1 0z''y-sul'pll11-ret (-sttl'ftl-ret), n. C'hnn.) An oxy- 
BU^hido. [Obsole.went] 

OZ'y-tOO'lO (-tbK'lk), a. [Gr. ofi-s sliarp, quick 4 
•nSxov birth.] (3JeJ.) Promoting uterine contractions, 
or parturition. — 7i, An oxytwic medicine or agent. 

Oz^y-tOPn-ene (-t5P6-5n), n. [0.ry- (a) toluene.] 
One of three hydroxy derivatives of toluene, culled the 
cresfds. See Crksol. 

Oz'y-ton© (^Sks'I-lSn), a. [Gr. ofurovo? ; ofi)? sharp 
4 T<Svoc tone.] Having an acute sound; (Gr. Gram.), 
having an acute accent on the last syllable. 

Oz^-tone, n. 1. An acute sound. 

2. (Gr. Gram.) A w'ord having tlio acute accent on 
the last syllable. 

Oz'y-tonlo-al (-tSn'T-kol), a. (Or. Oram.) Oxytone. 

O'yar (5'ySr), n. [Anglo F., a hearing, from OF. dir, 
F. otiir, to hear, L. audire. Bee Avdiblb.] (Law) A 
hearing or on insitection, as of a deed, bond, etc., as when 
a defendant in court prays oyer of a writing. Blackstoue. 

Oyer and terminer (Law), a term used in England in 
commissions directed to judges of assize about to hold 
c^ourt, directing tliem to bear and determine cases brought 
Imfore them, in tlie U. B. tlie phrase is used to designate 
certain criminal courts. 

O'yez' (5'y8s' ; 277), interj. f Anglo-F. oyee hear ye. 
See Oykr.J Hear ; attend ; — a term used by criers of 
('ourts to secure silence before making a proclamation. 
It is repeated tliree times. [Written also ayes.] 

Oylet (oi'lBt), 77. [Bee Eyelet.] X. Boe Eyelet. 

2. (Arch.) Same as Oillbt. 

Oy'noiin (oi'nSbn), 7i. Onion. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Oys^tor (ois'tSr), n. [OF. oistre, F, huitre, L. ostrea, 
ostreuin, Gr. otrrptov ; prob. akin to bar tor bone, the 
oyster being so named from 
its shell. Cf. OssKOCB, 

Ostracize.] 1. (Zool.) Any 
marine bivalve mollusk of ty}. 
tiio genus Ostroa. They are 'WBSI9BHSK I 

usually found adhering to 
rocks or other fixed objects 
in shallow water along the 
seacoosts, or in brackish wa- 

ter in the mouths of rivers. ^ 

The common Kuropoiu. oy«- ,,„k, 

ter (Ostrea edulis), and the “Montle rsnmved. a MuMJle ; 

American oyster (Ostrea frCilU t cc' Maude s rfPolni t 

Virginianu), are the most e Mouth; h Anus j » lau«- 
imiXrtnnt oiioctos. tin. ,/ Liver. 

2S. A name popularly given to the delicate morsel con- 
tained in a small cavity of the bone on each side of tiie 
lower part of the back of a fowl. 

Freah-watsr oyitsr (Zool.), any species of the genim 
F.theHa, and alDed genera, found In rivers of Africa and 
Bouth America. They are irregular In form, and attacli 
tJiemselves to rocks like oysters, but they have a i>early 
Interior, and are allied to the fresli-water mussels. -- Ovs- 
t«r bed, a breeding place for oysters ; a place in a tidal 
river or other water on or near the seashore, where oys- 
ters are deposited to grow and fatten for market. Bee let 
S<7ALP, n. — Oyitsr catcher (Zool.), any one of several spe- 
cies of wading _ 

birds of the jf jrfCSSSSf " ■■•■^35^; 

f ienus Jla'ma- 
opus, wliich 
frequent sea-t- 
shores and 4 
feed upon-- 
shellfish. Tlie 
European " 
species (^. os- i 
tralegus), the uT 

A m*e n o^a n Oyzter Catcher (Hsmnatopm ostralcffus). 

B p e c i e B (/f. 

rrallintus), and the California, or black, oyster catcher 

(//. Bachmani) are the best known. — Oyster crab (Zool.), 

a small exah (Pinnothere.^ ostreum) 

which lives as a commensal in the 

gill cavity of tho oyster. — Oyster Yj jJu 

dredge, a rake or small dragnet for ^ / 

bringing up oysters from the bot- 

tom of the sea. — OjFster flsh. (Zo- 

ol.) (a) tautog. (b) The toad- ^ 

fish. — Osrster plant. (Bot.) (a) A 

plant of the genus Tragopogon ( T. 

pgrrifolius). the root of which, Crab (Pinno- 

when cooked, somewhat resembles fhrrea ostreum). Nat. 

the oyster in taste ; salsify ; — called .1*0. 

also vegetable oyster. ( 0 ) A plant 

found on the seacoust of Northern Europe, America, and 

Asia (Mertensia maritirna), the fresh leaves of which have 

a strong flavor of oysters. — Oyster plover. (Zool.) 

as Oyster catcher, a^ve. - Oyster shell (Zool.), the shell 

of an oyster. — ojvter wench, Oyster wife, Osmter wom^, 

a woman who deals in oysters. - Pearl oirster. ( Z out . ) oeo 

under PZael. — Thorny oyster (Zool.), any spiny marine 

shell of the genus Spondylns. 

OyB^-graen^ (-gren'), n. (Bot.) A green mem- 
branous seaweed ( Uiva) often found growing on oysters, 
but common on stones, piles, etc. 

Oyi'tor-iiur, n. Gathering, or dredging for, oysters. 
Oys^ter-Ung (ols'tSr-lIng), n. (ZddC) A young oyster. 
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C>-2{6'lia (d-ze^ii4), n. [NL., fr. L. ozaena^ Gr, i(euvat 
it, obeli' to smell.] (Me<l.) A disclmrRe of fetid matter 
from the nostril, particularly if associated with ulceration 
of the soft parts and disease of the bones of the nose. 

O^aKHM^ntO (d'xif-aS^rlt), n. [Gr. o^etv to smell + 
lojpdcwax.l (itttn.) A waxlike mineral resin;— some- 
times called native paraMn^ and mineral wax, 
O^SO-IUl'tiCm (5'z^-nif'sbftn), n. {(J/ieni.) The act of 
treatinff with ozone ; also, the act of converting into, or 
producing, ozone ; ozonization. 

O'BOne (Q'zSn or fi-z5n'), n. [Gr. 6 ^mv smelling, p. 
pr, of to smell. See Odoe.] (C/wwi.) A colorlosH 
gaseous substance (O3) obtained (as by the silent dis- 
charge of electricity in oxygen) as an allotropic form of 
oxygen, containing three atoms in the molecule. It is 
a strong oxidizer, and probably exists in the air, though 


by the ordinary tests it is liable to be confused with 
certain other substances, as hydrogen dioxide, or certain 
oxides of nitrogen. It derives its name from its peculiar 
odor, which resembles that of weak chlorine. 

O-aon'lo (ft-z6n'Ik),o. {Chem.) Pertaining to, resem- 
bling, or containittg, ozone. 

O-zo^nl-fl-oa'tlOXl (ft-zS'nT-fl-kS'shfin), n. lOzone -f 
L. -jicare to make. Bee -fy.J {Chem.) Tlie act or proc- 
ess of producing, or of subjecting to the action of, ozone. 

(Pso-nl'U^tlra (S^zd-nT-zS'shlin), n. (Chem.) Ozona- 
tion. 

(PlO-niBe (S'z6-nlz), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Ozonizbd 
(- nizd); p. pr. & vh. n. OzoNiziNO.] XChefn.) (a) To 
convert into ozone, as oxygen. (6) To treat with ozone. 

O'ZO-nl^Str (-nPzSr), n. (CAem.) An apparatus or 
agent for the production or application of ozone. 


(Vio-ttom^e-ter (5/zi-n5m'*.t8r), n. [Ozotie -f -meter.] 
An instrument for ascertaining the amount of ozone in 
the atmosphere, or in any gaseous mixture. Faraday. 

0''SO’tlO*]llit^rlo (S^zS-n^-xnfit'rTk), a. l^hem.) Per- 
taining to, or used for, the determination ox the amount 
of ozone ; of or relating to ozonometrv. 

(Pzo-Iiom'e>try (-uom'4-try), n. (Chem.) Tlie meas- 
urement or determination of the quantity of ozone. ^ 

O-so'nO’BOope (6-zB'n<s-ak6p), n. lOzone -j- •scope.'] 
{Chem.) An apparatus employed to indicate the presence, 
or the amount, of ozone. 

O-So^no-Booplo (-skSp'Tk), a. [Ozone -f- Gr. crKoirtlv 
to view.] {Cmvi.) Serving to indicate the presence or 
the amount of ozone. 

O'zo-notui (5^z6-nlig or d-zQ'nQs), a. Pertaining to, 
or containing, ozone. 





P (pS), the sixteenth letter of the Knglish alphabet, is 
a nonvooal consonant whose form and value come 
from the Latin, into which language tJio letter was 
brought, through the ancient Greek, from the Phoeni- 
cian, its probable origin being Egyptian. Etymologic- 
ally P is most closely related to i, /, and v ; as hobole, 
hopple; /ather, paternal; recipient, receive. See li, F, 
and M. 

Boo Gnuie to Pronujtcialion^ §§ 247, 248, and 184-195. 
Pi (pa), n. A shortened form of Papa. 

Pl'lge (pS^fij ; 48), n. [OF. paape, paiage, F. pfage^ 
fr. (imumed) LL. ^daiiewn, fr. L. pes, pedis, foot. 
See l^AOB, Pedal. j (O. Eng. Law) A toll for passage 
over another person’s grounds. [Written also peage 
andpsdaos.] Ilurke. 

II Paard (pilrd), n. [D., ahorse.] The zebra. [S. Africa] 
Pum (pHa), n. Pace. [Ol/s.] Chancer. 

Paaa (pM), n. [JD.paasch. See Pasch.] The Easter 
festival. [Local, U. 5.] Bartlett. 

Toob egg. Bee Easter egg, under Eastkb- 


PaVn-lar (pSl/d-lSr), a. [L. pabularU.] Of, per- 
taining to, or fit for, pabulum or food ; affording food. 

Paiyu^la'tiOIl (-la'shdu), n. [L. vahulatio, fr. paftw- 
lari to feed, fr. pabulum food. See Pabulum.] 1. The 
act of feeding, or providing food. [06^.] Cockeram. 

2. Food; fodder; pabulum. [06 l] 

Pab^U-lOlUI (pSt/ft-lilsl, a. [L. jpamlosnx.] Afford- 
ing pabulum, or food ; alimental. [iJ.] Sir T. Browne. 

PaVn'lum (-IBm), n, [L., akin Xopascere to pasture. 
Bee Pabtob.] The means of nutriment to animals or 
plants ; food ; nourishment ; hence, that which feeds or 
sustains, as fuel for a fire ; that upon which the mind 
or soul is nourished; os, intellectual pu&u/um. 

Pao (pftkl, n. A kind of moccasin, having the edges 
of the sole turned up and sewed to the upper. Knight. 

Pa'oa (Pg. pk'ki ; E. pS'kA), n. [Pg., from the native 
name.] {Zo'ul.) A small South 
American rodent {Cwlogenys 
paea), having blackish brown 
fur. with four rows of parallel 
white spots along its sides; 
the spotted cavy. It is nearly 
alliea to the agouti and the 
Guinea pig. 

Pa'oa-blf (pa'k4-b’l),a. [L. 

e acare to pacify.] Placable. 

'2.] Coleridge. 

PA-Oane'(p&-kttnO, n. 

(Eot.) A species of hickory. TecaiCceloQeny$paca). 
See Pecan. 



Pamoate (pS'kftt), a. [L. pacatus, p. p. of pacare to 
pacify, fr. pax, pacts, peace. See Pay to requite, Peace.] 
Appeased ; pacified ; tranquil. [jB.] 

Pa^oa-tM (pSHift-tSd), a. Pacified ; paxiate. 
Pa-oa'tiOIl (pS-kS'shhn), n. [L. pacatio.] Tlio act 
of j^lfylug ; a peacemaking. Coleridge. 

Paoa (pas), n. [OE. »mr, F. pas, from L. passus a 
step, pace, orig., a stretching out of the feet In walking ; 
cf. panders, possum, to spread, stretch ; perh. akin to 
E. patent. Cf. Pas, Pass.] 1. A single movement from 
one foot to the other in walking ; a step. 

2. The length of a step in walking or marching, reck- 
oned from the heel of one foot to the heel of the other ; 
— used as a unit in measuring distances ; as, he advanced 
fifty paces. “The height of sixty pace.’’ Chaucer. 


|K0^ Ordinarily the jmee is estimated at two and one 
hair linear feet ; but in measuring distances by stepping, 
the pace Is extended to three feet (one yard) or to three 
and three tenths feet (one fiftli of a rod). The regulation 
marching pace In the English and United States armies 
is 28 inches for common and qiilck time, and 3H or 33 
inches for double-quick time. The Roman pace ( jmssus) 
was from the heel of one foot to the heel of tlie same foot 
when it next touched the ground, five Roman feet. 

3 . Manner of stepping or moving ; gait ; walk ; os, the 
walk, trot, canter, gallop, and amble are paces of the 
horse ; a swaggering pace ; a quick pace. Chaucer. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

CreepB in tluH jietty pace from day to day. Shak. 


In the military schools of riding a variety of paces are taught. 

Watsh. 

4. A slow gait; a footpace. [Ohs.] Chaucer. 

5. Specifically, a kind of fast amble ; a rack. 

0. Any single movement, step, or procedure. [R.] 
The first jxice necessary for Ids majesty to make is to fall into 
confldonee with .‘<pnin. .VjV JJ'. Temple. 


7. {Arch.) A broail step or platform ; any part of a 
floor slig)»tly raised above the rest, as around an altar, 
or at tile upper end of a hall. 

8. ( Weaving) A device in a loom, to maintain tension 
on the warp in pacing the web. 

Oeomstrlcal pace, the space from heel to heel between 
the spot whore one foot is set down and that where the 
same foot is again set down, loosely estimated at live 
feet, f)r by some at four feet and two fifths. Bee Homan 
pace in the Note under def. 2. [(>/>«.] ~ To keep, or hold, 
pace vrith, to keep ui> with ; to go as fast as. “ In intellect 
and attainments ho kc2>t jxice icith his age.’’ Southey. 

Pace (pas), r. i. limp. &p.p. Paced (past) ; j). pr. 
& vb. n. Pacino (pS'stng).] 1. Togo ; to walk ; specific- 
ally, to move with regular or measured steps. “ 1 paced 
on slowly.” Pope. “ With speed so wucc.’’ Shak. 

2. To proceed ; to pass on. [06 a‘.] 

Or [erej that 1 further in this t«le pare. Chaucer. 

3. To move quickly by lifting the legs on the some 
side together, as a horse ; to amble with rapidity ; to 
rack. 

4. To pass away ; to die. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Pace, V. t. 1. To walk over with measured tread ; to 

move slowly over or upon; as, the guard ix/cc.v his 
round. “ light the velvet plain.” T. Waiion. 

2. To measure by Btei>s or paces ; as, to a piece 
of gro\md. 

3. To develoj), guide, or control the pace or paces of ; 
to teach the pace ; to break in. 

If you cim, pace your wisflom 
In that good path that I would wieli it go. Shak. 

To pace the web ( Wearing), to wind up tlie cloth on the 
beam, periodically, as it la woven, in a loom. 

Paced (past), a. Having, or trained in, [such] a pa<!e 
or gait ; traine<l ; — used in composition ; as, slow-paced / 
a thorough-paced villain. 

Pa'oer (pa'sSr), n. One wlio, or tliat which, paces ; 
especially, a horse that paces. 

jPa-cha' (p4-sha'), n. [F.] See Pasha. 

II Pa^oha-ca-mac' (pU/cha^ka-mUk'), n. A divinity 
worsliiped by the ancient Peruvians os the creator of the 
universe. 

II Pa-Chak' (p4-chttk'), n. {Bot.'S The fragrant roots 
of the Saus.surea Costus, exported irom India to Cliina, 
and used for burning as incense. It is supposed to be 
the costu.i of the ancients. [Written also jmtchuck.] 

Pa-ohallo (pA-sha'lIk), a. & n. See Pabhalic. 

II Pa-clll'al (pii-che'zT), Par-ohe^il (pdr-chS'zT), n. 
[Hind., fr. pachls twenty-five, the highest throw in the 
game.] A game, somewhat resembling backgammon, 
originating in India. 

Pa-OhOin^O-tar (p&-k5in'e-ter), n. [Gr. Tra^o^ thick- 
ness -f- -meter.] (Phj/.ncjf) An instrument for measur- 
ing thickness, as of the gloss of a mirror, or of paper ; a 
pochyrnetor. 

II Pa-ohon'ta (p4-ch<5n'ti>, n. (Bot.) A substance re- 
sembling gutta-percha, ana used to adulterate it, ob- 
tained from the East Indian tree Isonandra acuminata. 

Pach'y- (pSk'I-). [Gr. iraxvv thick.] A combining 
form meaning thick ; as, pttehgdeTm, pachydactyl. 

Pach^'y-car^pouB (pak'T-kSr'pfis), a. [Pachy- -f Or. 
Eopn-dv fruit.] {Bot.) Having the pericarp thick. 

Pach'y-dac'tyi (-aak'tii), 71. [Pach/- -j- dactyl.] 
(Zo'dl.) A bird or other animal having thick toes. 

Paon^y-dao'tyl-ous (-tts), a. {Zo6l.) Having thick 
toes. 

Pach^-derm (pSk^f-dSmi), «. [Cf. F. pnehyderme.] 
{Z06I.) One of the Pachydermata. 

Paon'y-der^inal ( dSr'mal), a. {Zo'ol.) Of or relating 
to the pachyderms ; as, pachydermal dentition. 

II Paoh^y-der'ma-ta (-mA-tA), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 
naxuSeppoi thick-skinned; thick -f- Sippa skin.] 

{Z06I.) A group of hoofed mammals distinguished for 
the thickness of their skins, including the elephant, hip- 
popotamus, rhinoceros, tapir, horse, and hog. It is now 
considered an artificial group. 

Paob^y-dar'ma-toiia (-mA-ttis), a. 1. (Zool.) Of or 
pertaining to the pachyderms. 

2. Thick-skinned ; not sensitive to ridicule. 
Pach^y-dar'moid (-mold), «. [Pachyderm + •oid.] 
{ZoU.'s Related to the pachyderms. 

PaOA^y-glOB'aal ^ak'T-glSs'sal), a. [Pocky- -f- Or. 
yAwacra tongue.] {Zobl.) Having a thick tongue ; — 
applied to a group of lizards {Pachyglossm), including 
the igxianas and agamns. 


Paoh'y-men'ln-Kl'tlB (pKVY-ra6n'Yn-jiats),n. [Pachy- 
-f- ineningitis.] {Med.) Intiammation of the dura mater 
or outer mciubrano of the brain. 

Pa-Oliyin'e-ter (pA-kIm'6-tSr), n. [Pachy- + -meter.] 
Same as Pachombtbb. 

Paoh'y-Ote (pSk'Y-St), n, [Pachy- -f- Gr. o5s, dtr6t, 
ear.] {Zool.) One of a family of bats, including those 
wliich luive thick external ears. 

Pacl-H^a-ble (pSs'Y-fi'A-b’l), a. Capable of being pac- 
ified or appeased ; placable. 

Pa-clf^ (pA-sTf'Ik), a. [L. pacificus: cf. F. paci- 
fique. See Pacify.] Of or pertaining to i>eaco ; suited 
to make or restore peace ; of a peaceful character ; not 
warlike ; not quarrelsome ; conciliatory ; ns, pacific 
words or acts ; a pacific nature or condition. 

Pacific Ocean, the ocean between America and Asia, so 
called by Magellan, its first European navigator, on ac- 
count 01 tlio exemption from violent tempests which he 
enjoyed while sailing over it ; — called also, simply, tho 
Pacific, and, formerly, tho South sea. 

8yn. ~ Peacemaking ; appeasing; conciliatory; tran- 
quil ; calm ; quiet ; peacefuf ; reconciling ; mild ; gentle. 

Pa-Clf'lc-a-ble(-T-kA.b’l),rt. Placable. [i2.] Bp. Hall 

Pa-oHlo-al (-Y-kal), a. Of or pertaining to peace ; pa- 
cific. [i2.] Sir II. Wotton. — Pa-OillO-al-ly, adv. [i2.] 

Pa-Clfl-ca'tlOIl (pA-sYf'Y-ka'HliCn or pAs'I-fY- ; 277), n. 
[L. paciflcatio : cf. F. pacification. See PACiry.] The 
atd or process of pacifying, or of making peace between 
l)artie8 at variance ; reconciliation. “ An embassy of pa- 
njication.'*^ Bacon. 

Pa-olil-oa^tor (-kS'tSr ; 277), n. [L.] One who, or 
that which, pacifies : a peacemaker. Bacon, 

Pa-cH'l-oa-to-ry (pA-sIf'T-kA-to-rj;^), a. [L. padflcato- 
rius.] Tending to make peace ; conciliatory. Barrow. 

Pao'l-fl'or (paB'T-fi''gr), n. One who pacifies. 

Pao'l-ly i-fl), V. i. [i7>^. & p.p. Pacified (-fid); p. 
pr. & vb. n. Pacifying (-fflng).] [F. pacifier, L. pad- 
ricare ; pax, pacis, peace -f- -ficare (in comp.) to make. 
Bee Peace, and -fv.] To make to be at peace ; to ap- 
pease ; to calm ; to still ; to quiet ; to allay the agitation, 
excitement, or resentment of ; to tranquillize ; as, to 
pacify a man when angry ; to pacify pride, appetite, or 
importunity. “ Pray yo, pacify yourself.” Shak. 

To pacify and settle those countries. Bacon. 

PA-4llnl-an (pA-sYn'Y-un), a. {Anal) Of, pertaining 
to, or discovered by, Filippo Pacini, an Italian physician 
of the 19th century. 

Pacinian corpniclea, small oval bodies terminating some 
of the minute branches of the sensory nerves in the in- 
tegument and other parts of the body. They are 8ui»- 
posed to be tactile organs. 

Pack(p5k),n. [Cf. Pact.] A pact. [06 l] Daniel. 

Pack, n. [Akin to "D. pak, Q. pack, TJan. pakke, Byr. 
pucka, Icel. pnkki, Gael. Ir. pac, Arm. pak. .Cf. 
Packet.] 1. A bundle made up and prepareato be car- 
ried ; esi)ecially, a bxindlc to bo carried on the back ; a 
load for an animal ; a bole, as of goods. Piers Plowman, 

2. [Cf. Peck, 7 t,] A number or quantity equal to the 

contents of a pack ; hence, a multitude ; a burden. “ A 
pack of sorrows.” “ A pack of blessings.” Shak, 

“ In England, by a pack of meal is meant 280 lbs. ; 
of wool, 240 IbsT’* McElrath, 

3. A number or quantity of connected or similar things ; 
os ; (a) A full set of playing cards ; also, the assortment 
used in a particular gauio ; as, a euchre pack, (b) A 
number of hounds or dogs, hunting or kept together, 
(r) A number of persons associated or leagued in a bad 
design or practice ; a gang ; as. a pack of thieves or 
knaves. (al A shook of cask staves, (c) A bundle of 
sheet-iron plates for rolling simultaneously. 

4. A large area of floating pieces of ice driven toother 

more or less closely. Kane. 

6. An envelope, or wrapping, of sheets used in hydro- 
pathic practice, called dry tnick, wet pack, cold paok, 
etc., according to the method of treatment. 

6. [Prob. tho same word ; but cf. AS. pScan to de- 
ceive.] A loose, lewd, or worthless person. Bee Bao- 
oaok. [Oftj.] Skelton. 

Pack a nim al, an animal, as a horse, mule, etc., employed 
in carrying packs. — Pack cloth, a coarse cloth, often duck, 
used in covering packs or bales. — Pack horse. Bee Pack 
a7iim<il (above). — Pock leo. Bee def, 4, above. — 
moth {Zodl.), a ameXi moth (Anacampsis sarciiella) which, 
in the larval state, it very destructive to wool and woolen 
fabrics. — Pock nssdlo, a noedle for sewing with pack 
thread. Piers PlowTnan. — Tack saddls, a saddle made 
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for supporting the load on a pack animal. Shak. — Pack 
staff, a staff for supporting a pock ; a peddler's staff. — 
Pack thread, strong thread or small twine used for tying 
packs or parcels. Pack train (ifiV.), a troop of pack an- 
imals. 

Pack (pffk), V, t, limp. &p.p. Paokbd (p5kt) ; p.pr. 
& vb. n. rAOKuro.] [Akin to 1). pakken^ G. pctcken, Dan. 
pakkcy Sw. packa^ loel. pakka. See Pack, n.] 1. To 

make a pack of ; to arrange closely and securely in a 
pack; hence, to place and arrange compactly os In a 
Iiack ; to press into close order or narrow compass ; as, 
to pack goods in a box ; to pack Ash. 

Strange materials pacled up with wonderful art. Add\$on. 

Where . . . the bones 

Of all my burled ancestors are pach«(/. Shak. 

2. To All in the manner of a pack, that i" compactly 
and securely, as for transportation ; hence, wO All closely 
or to repletion ; to stow away within ; to cause to be 
full ; to crowd into ; as, to pack a trunk ; the play, or 
the audience, packs the theater. 

3. To sort and arrange (the cards) in a pack so as to 
secure the game unfalrly- 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. Pope. 

4. Hence ; To bring together or make up unfairly and 
fraudulently, in order to secure a certain result ; as, to 
pack a jury or a caucus. 

Tljc expected council was dwindling into ... a parked as- 
ecrnbly of Italian bishups. AUtrburi/. 

6. To contrive unfairly or fraudulently ; to plot. 

lie lost his life . . . upon a nice point subtilcly devised and 
pnrkcd by his enemies. Fuller. 

6. To load with a pack ; hence, to load ; to encumber ; 
OB, to pack a horse. 

Our thighs packed with wax, our mouths with honey. Shak. 

7. To cause to go ; to send away with baggage or be- 
longings ; esp., to send away peremptorily or suddenly ; 
— sometimes with ojf'; as, to pack a boy off to school. 

He . . . inuKt not die 

Till George be packed with post horse up to heaven. Shak. 

8. To transport in a pack, or in the manner of a pack 
(t. on the backs of men or beasts). [Ti^.vfern U. iS”.] 

9. {Hrjdropathy) To envelop in a wet or dry slioot, 
within numerous coverings. Bee Pack, n., 6. 

10. {Mech.) To render impervious, as by Ailing or sur- 
rounding with suitable material, or to At or a^ljuat so as 
to move without giving passage to air, water, or steam ; 
as, to pack a joint ; to pack the piston of a steam engine. 

PkOK, V. i. 1. To make up packs, bales, or bundles ; 
to stow articles securely for transportation. 

2. To admit of stowage, or of making up for transpor- 
tation or storage; to become compressed or to settle 
together, so os to form a compact mass ; as, the goods 
pack conveniently ; wet snow pacic.i well. 

3. To gather in Aocks or schools; as, the grouse or 
the perch begin to pack. [JE'n.gr.] 

4. To depart in haste ; — generally with off or away. 

Poor Stella mu«t pack off to town. Swi/t. 

You nhull norA-, 

And never more darken my doors again. Taviyson. 

6. To unite in bad measures ; to confederate for ill 
purposes ; to join in collusion. [065.] “Go jwc'/c with 
him.” Shak. 

To send packing, to drive away ; to send off roughly or 
in disgrace ; to dismiss uncoremouioualy. “ The parlia- 
ment . . . presently Aenf him South. 

Paok'ffge (-tj ; 48), n, 1. Act or process of packing. 

2. A bundle made up for transportation ; a i^acket ; a 
bale ; a parcel ; as, a package of goods. 

3. A charge made for packing goods. 

4. A duty formerly charged in the port of London on 
goods imported or exported by aliens, or by denizens 
who were the sons of aliens. 

Paok'ffr (-3r), 71. A person whose business is to pack 
things ; especially, one who packs food for preservation ; 
asja pork packer. 

jPaok^et (-6t), 71. [F. paquet., dim. fr. LL. paccus, 

from the same source as B. pack. See Pack.] 1. A 
small pack or package ; a little bundle or parcel ; as, 
a packet of letters. Shak. 

2. Originally, a vessel oinployed by government to con- 
vey dispatches or mails ; hence, a vessel employed in 
conveying dispatches, mails, pas.'iengers, and goods, aiid 
having Axed days of sailing ; a mail boat. 

Pockst boat, ship, or vsuel. See Packet, 77., 2. — Pocket 
day, the day for mailing letters to go by packet ; or the 
•ailing day. — Packet note or post. Bee under Paper. 

Paok^et, V. t. ]iynp. & p. p. Paoketed ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Paokbtiko.] 1 . To make up into a packet or bundle. 

2. To send In a packet or dispatch vessel. 

Hor huiibaud 

Was pacArfed to France. Ford. 

Paok'ot, i. To ply with a packet or dispatch boat. 

Paok'fonff^ (-fSngO, [Chin, peh tung.'] {Metal.) 
A Chinese alloy of nickel, zinc, and copper, resembling 
German silver. 

Pack kOTM. See under 2 d Pack. 

Paok^onse^ (-hens'), ti. Warehouse for storing goods. 

Paok^lnff, n. 1. The act or process of one who packs. 

2. Any material used to pack, All up, or make close. 
BpeciAcally {MiwJh.) : A substance or piece used to make 
a joint impervious ; as ; {ah A thin layer, or sheet, of 
yielding or elastic material Inserted between the surfaces 
of a Aange joint. (6) The substance in a stuffing box, 
through which a piston rod slides, (c) A yielding ring, 
as of motal, whicn surrounds a piston and maintains a 
tight At, as inside a cylinder, ©t<!. 

3. {Masonry) Same as Fii.lino. IRare in the U. *5.] 

4. A trick; collusion. L06s.] Bale. 

Chord pacUng {Bridge Building)^ the arrangement, 

aide by side, of aeveral parts, as bars, diagonals, a post, 
etc., on a pin at the bottom of a chord. Waddell. — Pack- 
log box, a stuffing box. Bee under SiTTTfiNO. — PaoUag 
prui, a powerful press for baling cotton, woo), hay, etc. — 

iise, unite, ri|}de, f^ll, ilp, flrn ; pity ; 


liking ring. See Packing, 2 (c). and Bhuit. of Piston. — 
Paoklng sheet. («) A largo cloth tor packing goods. (6) A 
sheet prepared for pocking hydropathic patients. 

Paok'man (pSk'mSn), n. ; pi. Paokbcen (-mSn). One 
who bears a pock ; a i>eddler. 

Pack saddle, Pack tkread. See under 2 d Pack. 

Pack^waz' (-wKks'), n. (Anat.) Same as Paxwax. 

Paok'way' (-wKO. n. A path, as over mountains, fol- 
lowed by pack animals. 

Pa'OO (pa'kfS ; Sp. pii'ko), 1 n. [ 8 p. jpoco, fr. Peruv. 
Pa'ooa (pS'kbs), I paco. Cf. Alpaca.] 

1. (^ool.) Same os Alpaca. 

2. [Peruv. paco, pacu, red, reddish, reddish ore con- 

taining silver ; perh. a different word.] {Min.) An earthy- 
looking ore, consisting of brown oxide of iron with mi- 
nute particles of native silver. Vre. 

Pa^ (pSkt), 71. [L. pactum, fr. paciscere to make a 
bargain or contract, fr. pacere to settle, or agree upon ; 
cf. pangere to fasten, Gr. mjyvvuai, Skr. plica bond, and 
E. fang : cf. F. pacte. Cf. Pbaob, Fadgb, r.j An agree- 
ment ; a league ; a compact ; a covenant. Bacon. 

The engagement and jMct. of society which goes by the name 
of tho constitution. Jtiurke. 

Pac'tlon (pSk'shQn), 7». [L. pnetio: cf. F. paction. 
See Pact.] An agreement ; a compact ; a bargain. [A*.] 

Sir W. Scott. 

Pao'tlon-al (-«1), a. 0£ the natiu'e of, or by moans 
of, a paction. Bp. Sanderson. 

PaG-tl'tlOOa (pSk-tlsh'tts), a. [L. pactitius, pacti- 
ci>a.] Settled by a pact, or agreement. [A*.] Johnson. 

Pao-ttFll-an (pSk-to'lY-on), a. 1‘ertnining to the Pacto- 
lus, a river in ancient Lydia famous for its golden sands. 

Pa^Oa (p'd'koo or p&k'u), n. {Zodl.) A South Amer- 
ican fresh- water Ash {Myletea pacn), of the family Cha- 
racinulx. It is highly esteemed ns food. 

Pad (pad), ti. [D. pad. V21. See Path.] 1. A 
footpath ; a rood. [Obs. or Prtir. Eny.'\ 

2. An easy-paced horse ; a padiiag. Addison. 

An abbot on aii ambling poA Tetmytou. 

3. A robber that infests the road on foot ; a Idgliway- 

mau ; — usually called a footpad. Gay. Byron. 

4. The act of robbing on the highway. 

Pad, V. t. To travel upon foot ; to tread. [06 ,l] 

Padding tho strnetB for half a crown. Somcrx'iUc, 

Pad, p.A 1. To travel heavily or slowly. Bunyan. 

2. To rob on foot. [06j.] i^otton Mather. 

3. To wear a path by w.alking. [Prof. Eng.) 

Pad, 77. [Perh. akin to pod.) 1. A soft, or Bu\all, 
cushion ; a mass of anything soft ; stuffing. 

2. A kind of cushion for writing upon, or for blot- 
ting ; esp., one formed of many Aat sheets of writing 
paper, or layers of blotting paper ; a block of paper. 

3. A cushion used as a saddie without a tree or frame. 

4. A stuffed guard or protection ; esp., one worn on 
the legs of horses to prevent bruising. 

6. (Zodl.) A cushionlike thickening of the skin on the 
under side of the toes of animals. 

6. A Aoating leaf of a water lily or similar plivnt. 

7. {3fed.) A soft bag or cushion to relievo pressure, 
support a part. etc. 

8’ {Naut ) A piece of timber Axed on a l>eai7» to At the 
curve of tho deck. 11''. C. Bu.ssell. 

9. A measure for Ash ; as, sixty inackend go to a pad ; 
a basket of soles. [Eng.) Simmonds. 

Pad cloth, a saddlecloth ; a housing. — Pad saddle. See 
def. 3, above. Pad tree [llarne.ss Mnkinn), a piece of 
wood or metal w'hich gives rigidity uiid sliape to a har- 
ness pad. Knight. 

Pad, V. t. tinip. <fe p. p. Padded; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Padding.] 1. To stuff ; to furnish with a pad or padding. 

2. {Calico Printing) To imbue uniformly with a mor- 
dant; jw, to pad clotlu Ure. 

Pad'ar (pMOir), 77 . [Kt^ uol, uncertain.] flroatu; 

coarse Aour or meal. [06.?.] Sir jf. Wotlon. 

Pad^der (pSd'dSr), 77 . 1. One who, or that which, fMuls. 


Pad'ar (pMOir), 77. [K^uol, uncertain.] flroatu; 
coarse Aour or meal. [06.?.] Sir jf. Wotlon. 

Pad^der (pSd'dSr), 77. 1. One who, or that which, i>ads. 

2. A highwayman; a fooU>ad. [Obs.) 

Pad^dlng (-ding), n. 1. The act or process of making 
a pad or ownsertlng stuffing. 

2. The material with which anything is padded. 

3. Material of inferior value, serving to extend a 

book, essay, etc. London Sat. Rev. 

4. {Calico Printing) The uniform impregnation of 
cloth with a mordant. 

Pad'dle (pad'd’l), V. i. [Prob. for pattle, and a dim. 
of pat, V. ; cf. also E. pad to tread, Prov. G. paddeln, 
padden, to walk with short steps, to paddle, G. paischen 
t(j splash, dash, dabble, F. pafouUler to daV)ble, Fidash, 
fr. patte a paw. V21.] 1. To use the hands or Angers 
in toying ; to make caressing strokes. lObe.) Shak. 

2. To dabble in water with hands or feet ; to use a 


spade.) Bee Paddle staff (b), below. Eng.) 

Paddl* beam (Shipbuilding), one of two large timbers 
supporting the spring beam and paddle box of a steam 
vessel. — Paddle board. See Paddle, n., 3. Paddle box, 
the structure inclosing the upp<ir part of the paddle 
wheel of a steam vessel. — Paddle shaft, the revolving 


vessel. — Paddle board. See Paddle, n., 3. Paddle box, 
the structure inclosing the upp<ir part of the paddle 
wheel of a steam vessel. — Paddle shaft, the revolving 
shaft which carries the paddle wheel of a steam vessel. — 
Paddle staff, (a) A staff tipi>tid with a broad blado, iismf 
by mole catchers. [Prov. Kng.J (6) A long-handled 
si^e used to clean a plowshare ; - called also plow staff'. 
I Fror. Eng.] — Paddle steamer, a steam vessel propelUHl 
by paddle wheels, in distinction from a screw propeller. 
— P^dle wheel, the nropelling wheel of a steam vessel, 
having paddles (or Aoats) on its circumference, and re- 
volvuig m a vertical plane parallel to the veseel's length. 

Pad^(U«-OOOk' (pEd'd’l-kOkO, n. (Zoo/.) The lumi»- 
Ash. [iVor. Eng.) 

Pad'dle-Ush' (-nsh'), n. {Zodl.) A large ganoid Ash 
{Polyodon spathula)io\y\u\ in tl»© rivers of the Mississippi 
Valley. It has a long spatula- shaped snout. Called also 
duck-billed cat, and spoonbill sturgeon. 


'd’l-kOkO, 77. (Zoo/.) The lumi»- 


Vcntral view of raddloflab ( Polyodnn fipafhula). 

Pad'dler (-dlSr), n. One who, or that which, paddles. 

Pad'dle-WOOd' (-d’l-wd6«l'), n. {Bot.) The light elas- 
tic wood of the Asjndosperma ezcelsum, a tree of Guiana 
havltig a Atited tnmk readily ^lit into planks. 

Pad'dOOk (plld'dftk), 77. [OK. padde toad, frog -f 
-ock ; akin to D. pad, padde, toad, leel. & Bw, padda, 
Y>a\\. padde.) (Zoo/.) A toad or frog. Wyclif. “loathed 
padaocks.'^ Spenser. 

Paddock pipe (Hof.), a hollow-stemmed plant of the ge- 
nus Equiseti/ni, especially E. iiino.ntm and tho fruiting 
stems of E. ormi.vc called also padow pipe and toad 
pijxr. Bee Eqttisetum. — Paddock stone. Bee Toadstonb. 
— Paddock stool (Hot.), a toadstool. 

Pad^dOOk, n. [Corrupted fr, parroek. Boo Parrock.] 

1. A small inclosure or park for sporting. [G6jr.] 

2. A small inclosurc for pasture ; est>., one adjoining a 

stable. Evelyn. Cowper. 

Pad^dy (pSd'dj^), a. [Prov. E. paddy worm-eaten.] 
Low ; mean ; bcmrlsh ; vagabond. “ Such paddy per- 
sons.” Diyges {IbKS). “ The persons.” Motley, 

Pad'dy, 77. ; pi. Paddies (-diz). [Corrupted fr, St. 
Patrick, the tutelar saint of Ireland.] A Jocose or con- 
temptuous name for an Irishman. 

Pad'dy, 77. [Either fr. Canarese hhatta or Malay 
padi.) (Bot.) Uuhusked rice ; — commonly so called in 
the East Indies. 

Paddy bird. (Zodl.) See .lava sparrow, under Java. 

Pad'e-li'on (pUd'S-lPQn), n. [F. pas de lion lion’s 
foot.] {Bot.) A plant with pedately lobed leaves; the 
lady^ mantle. 


II Pa-dalla (pfUlSi'lA), 77 . 
pan, fr. L. patella a pan.] j 


ll'lA), 77 . [It., prop., a pan, a frying 

pan.] A large cup or deep saucer, 


containing fatty matter in which a wick is placed,— 
used for public illuminations, os at Bt. Peter’s, In Romo. 
Called also padelle. 

Pad'e-mel^on (pUd'^-mei'An), n. {Zodl.) See Wallaby. 
Pad'e-Boy' (-soiOf s*’*’ Paduasoy. 

Padge (pBj), 77 . (Zoii/.) The barn owl ; — called also 
pud ye, UMO pudge owl. [Prov. Eng.) 

It Pa''dl*8hah'’ (i)H'df-8liK'), 77 . [Pur pddUhdh. Cf. 
Pasha.] Chief ruler ; monarch ; sovereign ; — a title of 
the Bultau of Turkey, and of the Shah of Persia. 


in toying ; to make caressing strokes. [Obs.) Shak. pa4iock * to stop • 

2. To dabble in water with hands or feet ; to use a ’ 

paddle, or something which serves os a paddle, in swim- Pad'nag' (pSd' 
ming, in paddling a boat, eUj. ^ 

Ai the men were paddling for their livei. E Estrange. /nSd^dl 

While paddling ducks the standing lake desire. Oay. ^ \ i jin 

Pad'dle, V. /. [imp. & p. m Paddled (-d’ld) ; p. pr. 

& vb. n. Paddling (-Aing).] 1. To pat or stroke amo- ^ 
roualy, or gently. ® 

To be paddling palms and pinching Angers. Shak. ^ ^ m^^who^i 

2. To propel with, or as with, a paddle or paddles. Italian lalwirars si 

3. To pad ; to tread upon ; to trample. [Proi». Eng. ] (r 

Pad'dle, n. [See Paddle, v. /.] 1. An implement Padua, in Italy H 

with a broad blade, which is used without a Axed fulcrum ^ heavy t 

in prraelling and steering canoes and boats. Pa-da'oaJ^ (p& 

2. The broad part of a paddle, with wliich the stroke {Ethnol.) Bee Com 

is made ; hence, any short, broad blade, resembling that Pm'BJi (pS'an), 
of a paddle. physician of the g< 

Thou Shalt have npadtlle upon thy weapon. Deia. xxiit. 13. [Written also pea 

3. One of the broad boaids, or Aoats, at tlie oircumfer- honor of Apollo as 

ence of a water wheel, or paddle wheel. dressed to other d( 

4 . A small gate in sluices or lock gates to admit or let 2. Any loud ai 

off water ; — also called dough. Dryden. “ Public j 

6. {Z6d.) A paddle-shaped foot, a» of the eea turtle. 3. See P^bon. 

6. A padme-shaped implement for stirring or mixing. Ptt'do-tMip'tlBS 

food, fc>bt ; out, oil ; cliair ; go ; sing, ink ; then, thin ; 


the Bultau of Turkey, and of the Shah of Persia. 

Padlook' (pMaOkO, 77 . [Perh. orig., a lock for a pad 
gate, or a gato opening to a urna 

path, or perh., a lock for a 
basket or pamilor, and from £ ^ jk 

Prov. E. pad a pannier. Cf. M 
Pad a path. Peddler.] 1. A i ffl 
portable lock with a bow which E||nS|l|Bl 

18 usually jointed or pivoted 
at one end so that it can be VlkMDIiHMH/ 
opened, tho other end being 
fastened by the bolt, — used 

for fastening by passing the IwJ 

bow through a staple over a 
hasp or through the links of 

2. Fig. : A curb ; a restraint. 

Pillock', v. t. Jymp. & p. of Padlock. 

p. Padlocked (-16kt') ; pjpr. 

& vb. 77. Padlocking.] To fasten with, or as with, a 
padlock ; to stop ; to shut ; to conAne as by a padlock. 

Milton. Tennyson. 


Pad'nag' (pSd'nSg'), 71 . [Ist pad -f nag.) An am- 
bling nag. “ An easy padnag.** Macaulay. 

Pad'OW (pSd'd), 77. {Zodl.) A paddock, or toad. 

Padow pipe. {Bot.) See Paddock pipe, under Paddock. 

II Pa-dnyuB (pA-dr5'nft), n. ; pi. It. Padroni (-n$), E. 
Padronbs. [It. See Patron.] 1. A patron ; a protector. 

2. The master of a small coaster in the Mediterranean. 

3. A man who imports, and controls the earnings of, 
Italian laborers, street musicians, etc. 

Pad'a-a-BOy' (pSd'ff-A-»oI' or p8d'A-i0l')» [From 
Padua, in It^y -f- F. soie silk ; or cf. F. pou-de-soie.) 
A rich and heavy silk stuff. [Written also padesoy.) 

Pa-da'oahB (pA-du'kAz), 77. pi. ; sifng. Paducah (-k 4 ) 
{Ethnol.) Bee Comanohbs. 

Pa'an (pS'an), n. [L. paean, Gr. iraidv, fr. ITaidv the 
physician of the gods, later, Apollo. Cf. Fmov, Peony.] 
[W^ritten also pean.) 1. An ancient Greek hymn in 
honor of Apollo as a healing deity, and, later, a song ad- 
dressed to other deities. 

2. Any loud and joyous song; a song of triumph. 
Dr^den. “ l^blio paeans of congratulatiou.” Be Quincey. 

pia'do-tMip'tiam (p«'d8.bip'tTz»m), 71. Pedobaptlsm. 

then, thin; boN ; xh = * in azure. 
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PM'dO-gdtl^B-tiM n. [Gr. rraic, iratSo^f 

child ~j~ E. genr' t 

Sm»“S‘*irS AsjJXSS^ 

animals. 

P«^do-f6>nat'lo P»(ln>^cin‘9i/». Larva of Oficit/oniw/o, much 
(- jS- nSt'Ik), rt. enltttxcd. a Pacudova or uerma t ft 
(^odl.) Producing^ UauKtiter Larvn in oourae of develop- 
vounff while in tho !«««*• 

Immature or larval state ; -- said of certain insects, etc. 

P»^011 (p5'5n), n. [L. pacony Gr. irtutav a solemn «k>ng, 
also, a p®on, equiv. to Tratdj', See Paan.] {^Ano, Poet.) 
A foot of four syllables, one long and three short, admit- 
ting of four combinations, acot^iug to the place of the 
long syllable. [Written also, less correctly, jMcnn.] 

PaiVnilie (p^ft-utn), n. {Chem.) An artificial red 
nitrogenous dyestuff, oalle<l also red coralline. 

Pm^O-ny (p^i-nV), n. (Bot.) See Paoinr. 

Pa'ffan (pS'gan), ». [L. paganue a countryman, 

peasant, villager, a pagan, fr. paganut of or pertaining 
to tlie country, rustic, also, pagan, fr. pagua a district, 
canton, the country, perh. orlg., a district wltli fixed 
boundaries : cf. pangere to fasten. Cf. Paimm, Piah- 
AMT, and Pact, also Huathun.] One who worships false 
gods ; an idolater ; a heathen ; one who is neither a 
Christian, a Mohammedan, nor a Jew. 

Neither having the accent of Chriatiunn, nor the gait of Chris- 
tian, pagan, nor man. Shak-. 

jSyn. — Gentile ; heathen; Idolater. — Paoan, Gek- 
TiLB, Hbatiubn. Oetitile was applied to the other nations 
of the earth as distinguished from the Jews. Pagan was 
the name given to idolatetM in the early Christian church, 
because the villagers, being most remote from the cen- 
ters of instruction, remaiuea for a long time unconverted. 
JJf'athen has the same origin. Pagan is now more prop- 
erly applied to rude ntid uncivilised idolaters, while 
heathen orabracos all who practice idolatry. 

Pa'gaily a. [li* pnganna of or pertaining to the coun- 
try, pagan. See Pacan, n.] Of or pertaining to pagans ; 
relating to the worship or the worshipers of false gods ; 
heathen ; Idolatrous ; as, jaigan tribes or superstitions. 

And all the rite* of pagan honor paid. Dryiten. 

Pa^ffan-dOin (-dSm), n. Tim pagan lands ; pagans, 
collectively: paganism. r7»‘.1 


Pafd'hOOd (pSj'hd&d), ». The state of being a page. 

II Paff^l-Iia (|jSj'f-ttA), «. / pi. PAaiNiC (-ri5). [L.] 

{Hot. ) The surface of a leaf or of a flattened thaUus. 

PAfl-llAl (-nail. a. [L. pagincdia.1 Coiuiisting of 
p^wes. “ PaMnal books. ’’ Sir T. Browne. 

rtkg'l-lUi^UOa (pfij^T-nS'shtln), n. The act or process 
of paging a book ; also, the chiu^ters used in numbeiv 
iu^the pages ; page number. Lotimdes. 

Pa'Klllf (pS^fug), n. The naarking or numbering of 
the pages of a book. 

Pa'gOd (pS'gSd), n. [Of. r. pagode. See Paooda.] 

1. A pagoda, [ii.] “ Or some queer Pope. 

a. AnidoL [GftA.] Bp. Stilling fieet. 

Pa-gO'da (pa-gS'da), n. [Pg. pagoda^ pagode^ fr. 
Hind. &, Per. but~kadah a house « 

ot Idols, or abode of God; Per. 


but an idol -4- kadah a house, a 
temple.] 1. A term by which Eu- 
ropeans designate religions tein- 
l»les and tower-like buildings of 
the Hindoos and Buddhists of 
India, Farther India, China, and 
Japan, — usually but not always, 
devoted to idol worship. 

2. An idol. [A] Branded: C, 

3. [Prob. so named from the 
imago of a pagoda or a deity (cf. 
Skr. bhagavat holy, divine) 
stamped on it.] A gold or silver 
coin, of various kinds and values, 
formerly current in India. The 
Madras gold pagoda was worth 
about throe and a half rupees. 


Chi new Pagoda, 


collectively; paganism. [7»‘.] 

Pa-aan'io (na-gSn'Ik), ) a. Of or pertaining to pa- 
Pa-gan^lo-fil or paganism ; Ueathen- 


Pa-gan'lo-lil (-T-kal), J gans or paganism ; Ueathen- 
Ish ; paganish. [/L] “ The m/jron/o fables of the gods.” 
Cudworth. — Pa^on'io-al-iy, adv, [7?.] 

Pa'^gan-iall (pygrtn-Tsh), a. Of or pertaining to pa- 
gans; heathenish. ‘‘ The old idolatry. ” Sharp. 
Pa'gan-iam (-It’m), n. (L. cf. F. pa- 

{ fayiiatne. See Pagan, and cf. Painim.] The state of bo- 
ng pagan; pagim characteristics; csp., the worship of 
idols or false gods, or the system of religious opinions 
and worsliip maintained by pagans : heathenism. 

Pa-ganl-ty (pA-gSn'T-ty), n. [L, paganitaa.'] The 
state of being a pagati ; paganism. [72.] Cudworth. 

Pa^gan-m (pa'gan-lz), t;. t. [mw. &p.p. Paganized 
(-I*d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Paganizing (-I'zlng).] To render 
pagan or heathenish; to convert to paganism. Hally well. 
Pa'gan-iae, V. i. To behave like pagans. Milton. 
Pa'gan-ly, adv. In a pagan manner. Dr. H. More, 
Pag«(paj), n. [F., fr. It. jfaggiOy LL. pagiua. fr. Gr. 
irtuSiov, dim. of irac^, iraiW?, a boy, servant ; perh. akin 
to h.jpuer. Of. Pedagogue, Puerile.] 1. A serving 
boy ; formerly, a youth attending a person of high de- 
gree, espeoialiy at courts, as a position of honor and edu- 
cation ; now commonly, In England, a youth employed for 
doing errands, waiting on the door, and similar service 
in households ; In the United States, a boy employed to 
widt upon the members of a legislative body. I 

He had two pagea of honor — on cither hand one. Barm, j 

2. A boy child. iOba.'] Chaucer. 

3, A contrivance, as a band, pin, snap, or the like, to 
hold the skirt of a woman’s dress from the ground. | 

4. {Brickmaking) A track along which pallets carry- 1 
ing newly molded bricks are conveyed to the hack. I 

6. {ZoU.) Any one of several species of beautiful 
South American moths of the genus Urania. 

Pagbt u. t. To attend (one) os a pnge. [065.] Shak. 
Page, n. [F., fr. L. pagina ; prob. akin to pagere, 
pangerCy to fasten, fix, make, the pages or leaves being 
fastened together. Cf. Pact, Pageant, Pagination,] 

1. One side of a loaf of a book or mannscript. 

Such was the book from whose she sang. Longfi llou'. 

2. Fig. : A record ; a writing ; as, the page of history. 

3. {Print.) The type set up for printing a page. 

Page, V. i. {imp. & p.p. Paged (pajd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Paging (pa'jing).] To mark or number tlie pages 
ofjM a book or monusoript ; to furnish with folios. 

Pag^Ognt (pSJ'ent or pa'j^nt ; 277), n. [OK. pageni. 
pageuy originally, a movable scaffold or stage, hence, what 
was exhibited on it, fr. LL. paginuy akin to pangere to 
fasten; of. L. pag'wtt page, leaf, slab, eompaginare to join 
together, oompagea a joining together, structure. Bee 
Pact, Page of a book.] 1. A theatrical exhibition ; a 
spectacle. ” A /wigean/ truly played.” Shak. 

To see sad pageanU of men's miseries. Spenser. 
2. An elaborate exhibition devised for the entertain- 
ment of a distinguished personage, or of the public ; 
a show, spectacle, or display. 

The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day I Pope. 
We love the man, the paltry pryg^nni you. Covyyer, 
Pag^agnt, a. Of the nature of a pageant ; spectacular. 
” Pageant pomp. ’ ’ Dryden. 

^Btmtyv.t. To exhibit in show ; to represent ; to 
mimlo. [B.] ** Hepageanta un.** Shak. 

Pig^MUnt^T (-rjf), n. Scenic shows or spectacles, 
taken collectively ; spectacular quality ; splendor. 

Such page-antrp be to the people nhown. Drpden. 
The pageantry of festival. J. A. Svjnrmd*. 
Syn. — Pomp ; parade ; show ; display ; spectacle. 


[ Pa-gO'ditO (pA-g5'dIt),». (ATm.) Agalraatolitc; — BO 
railed Def;ause Boinetimes carved by the Chinese into the 
form of pagodas. Boo Agalmatolite. 
j 1! Pa-gn'ma (pAgu'mA^, n. {Zo‘61.) Any ono of several 
spocios of East Indian vivorrino mammals of the g(^nuR 
Pagvma. They resemble a weasel in form. 

Pa-gn'll'a]! (pA-gu'ry-on), «. [L. pngurua a kind of 

crab, Gr, irayovpov.] {Zool.) Any ono of a tribe of 
anomuran crustaceans, of which Pagurua is a tjrjm ; the 
hermit crab. See Hermit crab, under Hermit. 

Pah (pK), interj. An exclamation expresaing disgust 
or contempt. See Bah. 

Fio J fie I flel paA' pah! Give m« an ounce of civet, good 
apothecary, to awcetcu my imagination. .shak . 

II Pah (pit), n. [From native name,] A kind of storsk- 
aded Intrencliment. {New Zealand] Farrow. 

Pa^hi (pa'll?), n. iNaut.) A largo war conoo of the 
Society Islands, 

Pah'la-Vi' (pa'lft-v5')» Same as Pehi.kvi. 

II Pa-hO'e'ho''e (^pa-l»J3'ft-h6'&), n. {Min.) A name 
given in the Sandwich Islands to lava having a relatively 
smooth surface, in distinction from the rough-surfaced 
lava, called a-n. 

Pah'-utea' (pU'uts'), «. 7>/. {Eihnol.) See Utbs. 

Paid (pad), imp.y p. p.y & a. of Pay. 1, Receiving 
pay ; compensated; hired; as, a attorney. 

2. Satisfied ; contented, [,06a.] ” Paid of his jmv- 
er^. ” Chaucer. 

Fal*d611'tlCS (pa-dii'tTks), n. [Gr. naiitvTotijy fr. trot- 
fieveiv to teach, fr. irai?, iraeSdv, a boy.] The science or 
art of teaching. 

Pai'On (pa'Sn), n. & a. Pagan. [065.] Chaucer. 

Pai'gle ^S'g’l), n. [Fitymol. uncertain.] {Bot.) A 
species of Primulay either tho cowslip or the primrose. 
[Written also paglCy vagily peaglCy aiul pi/gil ] 

11 Pal-la'ma (pl-jU'mi), n. Pyhima. 


1! Pal-la'ma (pi-jU'mi 

P^ (p51), n. t OE. pailCy AB.pitgel a wine vessel, 
a pail ; akin to D. & G. pegel a watermark, a gauge rod, 
a measure of wine, Dan. paegel half a pint.] A vessel of 
wood or tin, etc., usually cylindrical and having a boil, 
— used esp. for carrying liquids, as water or milk, etc. ; 
a bucket. It may, or may not, have a cover. Shak. 

Pall'lUl (-fvl)» >»• / pl- Paileulb (-fqlz). The quantity 
that a pail will hold. ** By pail/uls.'^* Shak. 

Pail-laaae' (pXl-ySs' ; F. pA'yAs'), n. [F., fr. paille 
straw. Bee Pallet a bod.] An imder bed or mattress of 
straw. [Written also *56.] 

Pall'inalL' (p^bmRlO, n. & a. See Pall-mall. [O65.] ! 

Pain (p5n), n. [OK. peincy F. pcincy fr. L. poenUy 
penalty, punishment, torment, pain ; akin to Gr. votvij 
penalty. Cf. Penal, Pine to languish. Punish.] 1. Pun- 
ishment suffered or denounced; suffering or evil inilictod 
as a punishment for crime, or oonnectM with the com- 
mission of a crime ; penalty. Chaucer. 

We will, by way of mulct or pain, lay it upon him. Bacon. 

Interpose, on pain of my displeasure. Dryden. 

None shall presume to fly, under/oim of death. AddiKm. 

2. Any uneasy sensation in animal bodies, from slight 

uneasiness to extreme distress or torture, proceeding 
from a derangement of functions, disease, or injury by | 
violence ; bodily distress ; bodily suffering ; an ache ; a 
smart. “The />am of Jesus Christ.” Chaucer. 

Poin may of Mir in any part of tho body where 1 
sensory nerves arc distributed, and It is always due to 
some kind of stimulation of them. The sensation is gen- 
erally referred to the peripheral end of the nerve. 

3. pi. Bpecifically, tho throes or travail of childbirth. 

8ho bowed herself and travailed, for her pains came upon 

her. 1 Satn. Iv. 19. 

4. Uneasiness of mind ; mental distress ; disquietude ; 

anxiety ; grief ; solicitude ; anguish. Chaucer. 

In rapture ss in paii*. Feble. 

6. See Pains, labor, effort. 

Bill of paias and penalties. Bee under Bill. — To die 
la tlM pam, to be tortured to death. (Gftx.J Chaucer. 

Pain, f'. t. {imp. & p. p. Pained (pSnd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Paxnxno.] [OE. peineny OP. penevy F. peincr to 
fatigue. Bee Pain, n.] 1. To infiiot suffering upon as 
a penalty ; to punish. {Oba.] Wyclif {Acts xxii. 5). 


2. To put U) bodily uneasiness or inguiah ; to ailUot 
with uneasy sensations of any degree of intensity; to 
torment ; to torture ; as, his dinner or his wound pained 
him ; his stomach pained him. 

Excess ot cold, as well os heat, paina us. Loeke, 

3. To render uneasy in mind ; to disquiet ; to distress ; 
to grieve ; as, a child’s faults pain his parents. 

I am jHimed at my very heart. Jer. iv. 19. 

To pain one’s self, to exert or trouble one’s self ; to 
take pains ; to be solicitous. [ 06*. J ” She pained Iter to 
do all that she might. ” Chaucer. 

Syn. — To disquiet ; trouble ; afflict ; grieve ; aggrieve ; 
distress ; agonize ; torment ; torture. 

Paln'a-ble (pSn'A-b’l), a. [Of. Y.piniUe.] Causing 
pain; painful. [O65.] 

Tho manncIcH of Artyagc* were not . . ■ the less weighty and 
painable for being compoficd of gold or silver. Evelyn. 

Pain'fnl (-fyl)t O. 1. Full of pain; causing uneasi- 
ness or distress, either physical or mental ; afflictive ; 
diH<]uieting ; distressing. Addiaon. 

2. Requiring labor or toil; difficult; executed with 
laborious effort ; as, n painful service ; tt painful inarch. 

3. Painstaking; careful; industrious. {Oba.] Fuller. 

A wry painful peraon, and n great clerk. Jer. Taylor. 

Nor muBt the painful husbandman be tired. Dryden. 

Syn. ~ Disquieting ; troublesome; afflictive; distress- 
ing ; grievous ; laborious ; toilsome ; difficult ; arduous. 

■— PttlnW-ly, adv. ^ Paln'fnl-neM, n. 

Pal'nim (pa'ntm), n. [OE. painime pagans, pagan- 
ism, fr. OF. paienisme paganism, LL. paganiamua. See 
Paganism, Pagan.] A pagan ; an infidel ; — used also ad- 
joctlvely. [Written also />onm and j5«i/nm.] Peacham. 

Painless (pan'lSs), a. Free from pain ; without pain. 
— Paln'Iess-ly, adv. — Paln'less-ness, n. 

Pains (panz), n. Labor ; toilsome effort ; care or 
trouble taken; — plural in form, but used with a sin- 
gular or plural verb, commonly tlio former. 

And ail my jiaina is eorted to no proof. Shak. 

The paina they had taken wan very great. Clarendon. 
The labored earth your paina Ijavc sowed and tilled. Dryden. 

Palns'tak'er (-tSk-'Sr), n. One who takes pains ; one 
careful and faithful in all work. Gay. 

Palns'tak'lng, a. Careful in doing ; diligent ; faith- 
ful ; attentive. “Pam5fnl,*t«(7 men.” Harria. 

Palns'tak''ing, n. The act of taking pains ; careful- 
ness and fidelity in performance. Beau. & FI. 

Palns'WOr'tny (-wdr'thy), a. Worth the pains or 
care bestowed. 

Paint (pant), v. t. {imp. & p. p. Painted ; p. pr. A 
vb. n. Painting.] [OE. peinteuy fr. P. peitity p. p. of 
peindre to paint, fr. L. pingere, pictum ; cf. Gr. n-onctAo? 
many-colored, Skr. pig to adorn. Cf. Depict, Picturr, 
Pigment, Pint.] 1. To cover with coloring matter; to 
apply paint to ; as, to paint a house, a signboard, etc. 

Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. 2 Kinga ix. 30. 

2. Pig. : To f!olor, stain, or tinge ; to adorn or beautify 
with colors ; to diversify with colors. 

Not painted with the critnwon «potti of blood. Shak. 

Cuckoo bud* of yellow hue 

Do j/aint the meadow* with delight. Shak, 

3. To form in colors a figure or likeness of on a flat 
surface, as upon canvas ; to represent by means of colors 
or hues ; to exhibit in a tinted image ; to portray with 
paints ; as, to pa int a portrait or a landscaiwi. 

4. Fi^. : To represent or exhibit to the mind ; to de- 
scribe vividly ; to delineate ; to imago ; to depict. 

Disloyal 7 

The word i* too good to paint o\it her wickedne**. Shak, 

1£ folly grow romantic, I muBt paint it. Dope. 

Syn. — To color ; picture ; depict ; portray ; delineate ; 
sketch ; draw ; describe. 

Paint, V. i. 1. To practice the art of painting ; os, tho 
artist painfa well. 

2. To color one’s face by way of beautifying it. 

Let her paint an inch thick. Shak. 

Paint, n. 1. {a) A pigment or coloring substance. 
(6) Tim same prepared with a vehicle, as oil, water with 
gum, or the Uki^, for application to a surface. 

2. A cosmetic; rouge. Praed. 

Palnt'ed, a. l. Covered or adorned with paint ; por- 
trayed in colors. 

As Idle a« a painted nhip 

Upon n painted ocean. Coleridge. 

2. {Nat. Hiat.) Marked with bright colors; as, the 
painted turtle ; painted bunting. 

Fainted beauty (irooL), a handsome American butterfly 
{Vaneaaa Huntera)y having a variety of briglit colors. - - 
Painted cup (Bot.), any plant of an American genus of 


cinea has brilliantly scarlet bracts, and is common in 
meadows. — Painted finch. Bee Nonpareil. — Painted lady 
(Zobl,)y a bright-colored butterfly. Bee Thistle butter- 
ELY. — Painted turtle (Zool.), a common American fresh- 
water tortoise (Chryaemya picta)y having bright red and 
yellow markings beneath. 

Paint'er (pSnt'Sr), n. [OE. pantcre a noose, snare, 
F. pantihrcy LL.^pantheray L. panther a hunting net, fr. 
Gr. irav^pa ; wac all -f- 6yp b^t ; cf . Ir. painteir a lutt, 
gin, snare, Gael, pamntear.] {Naut.) A rope at the bow 
of a boat, used to fasten it to anything. Totten. 

Palnt'ar, n. [Corrupt, of pantlwr,] (Zobl.) The 
panther, or puma. [A form representing an illiterate 
prommeiation, U. .S'.] J. F. Cooper. 

Paint'er, n. [See 1st Paint.] Ono whose occupation 
is to paint ; esp. : {a) One who covers buildings, ships, 
ironwork, and the like, with paint. (6) An artist who 
represents objects or scenes in color on a flat surface, 
as canvas, plaster, or the like. 

liter’s colic. (Med.) Bee Lead coticy under OoLlO, ~ 
Patatsr BtatnofT. (0 ) A painter of coats of arms, vrahh. 


file, eeni^te, effre, Am, Arm, ask, final, ftil ; eve, fevent, end, f?m, recent ; Ice, Idea. HI , aid, iibey, Arb, ttdd ; 
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(5) A member ot » lirery oompAiiy or sruUd ia Zxmdoo, 
bewing this name. 

Palat'er-ly (pfint^r-l]^)» a. like a painter’s work. 
[Obs.] “ A painterlp sAom of a visage.” Sir P. Sidney. 

Pamt'er-iihlpt or position of being a 

painter. [J?.] Bp. Gardiner. 

PalStiagr, n. 1. The act or employment of laying 00 , 
or adorning with, p^ts or colors. 

2. {Pine Arts) The work of the painter; also, any 
work of art in which objects are represented in color 
on a flat surface ; a colored representation of any object 
or scene ; a picture. 

3. Color laid on ; paint. [iZ.l Shak. 

4 . A depicting by words ; mid representation in words. 

Syn. ~ See Pioturk. 

PklntleM, a. Not capable of being painted or de- 
scribed. ** In pa^fess patience.” Savage. 

Paln'tura (pSn'tftr, 135), n. [P. peinture. See 
Paint, v. /., and of. Pzctube.] The art of painting. 
lObs.} Chaucer. Dry den. 

PafnVy (pSnt'y), a. Unskillfully painted, bo that the 
painter’s method of work ia too obvious; olao, having too 
much pigment applied to the surface. iCarU] 

Pair Cpfir), n. [F. paire. LL. paria^ L. paria^ pL of 
par pair, fr. par, adj., equal. Cf. Apparel, Par equali- 
ty, '^Esa an equal.] 1. A number of things resembling 
one another, or belonging together: a set; as, a pair or 
flight of stairs, ” A pair of beads.” Chaucer. ^ Beau, 
tk FI. ‘‘ Four pair of stairs.” Macaulay. [Now* mostly 
or quite disused, except as to stairs.] 

Two crowns in my pocket, two pair of earde. Beau. 8f FI. 

2. Two things of a kind, similat in form, suited to each 
other, and intended to be used together ; as, a pair of 
gloves or stockings ; a pair of shoes. 

3. Two of a sort ; a span ; a yoke ; a couple ; n brace ; 
as, e.pair of horses ; a jpoir of oxen. 

4 . A married oouplo ; a man and wife. “ A happy 
pair.'^ Drydcn. ‘‘ The hapless yjatr.” Milton. 

5. A single thing, composed of two pieces fitted to 
each other and used together ; as, a pair of scissors ; a 
pair of tongs ; a pair of bellows. 

6. Two members of opposite parties or opinion, as in a 
parliamentary body, who mutually agree not to vote on 
a given question, or on issues of a party nature during a 
specified time ; as, there were two pairs on the final vote. 
[Furliamentary Cant] 

7 . {Kincmaik's) In a mechanism, two elements, or 
bodies, which are so applied to each other as to mutually 
constrain relative motion. 

' arc named in accordance with the kind of 
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1. The residence of a sovereign, ^ „ 

of high officers of state, and rooms for business, as wel 
as halls for ceramony and reception. Chaucer. 

2. The official reiddence of a bishop or other distin- 
guished personage. 

3. Loosely, any unusually magnificent or stately house. 

IRalsiOs car. See under Cab. — Palace oooit, a court 

pavmg J^sdiotion of personal actlona arising within 
Whiteliall. The court was 
abolished in 1849. f/wg.J Moetcy d- tr. 

PA^'0l0IUl(pA-la'ahas),a. Palatial. [Ofts.] Graunt. 

1^'a'dln (pal'A-dIn), n. [F., fr. It. paladiuo, fr. L. 
palaHnus on officer of the p^oe. Bee Palatine.] A 
knight-errant ; a distinguished champion ; as, the naf/r- 
dins of Charlemagne. Sir H'. Scott. 

Patoo- (pa'lfe-fi.). BeePALEO-. 

Pa'^ln-og^a-pher (pET8-5g'r4-fSr), n., Pa''Ua-o- 
graph^in (-6-graf'Ik), a., etc. Bee PALSOGRAniEE, Pale- 
ooRAPiuc, etc. 

Pa^e-o-tyjiM {pETI-ft-tip), n. [Pateo- -f -tyjye.'] 
{Phon.) A system of representing all spoken BO\tnfirt by 
means of the Drintimr tvnes in common use. Elliit. -- Pa', 
laho-j 


means of the printing types ii 
•Wlo-al ('tTpM, fl. — _ 

Pa-uet^tra (pA-lSs'trd), «. See Palestra. 


in common use. Ellis. — Pa^- 
Pa^liao-tjrp^iO'al'ly, adv. 


motion they permit : thus, a iournal and its bearing form 
a turning pair, a cylinder and its piston a sliding pair, a 
screw and its nut a twisting pair, etc. Any pair In which 
the constraining contact is along lines or at points only (as 
a cam and roller acting together), is designated a higher 
pair ; any pair having constraining surfaces which fit 
each other (as a oyliiicfrioal pin and eye, a screw and its 
nut, etc.), IS called a lower pair. 

Pair royal (pi. Pairs royal), three tilings of a sort; — 
used espocially of playing cards in some games, as crib- 
bag© : os tliree kings, three ” eight spots,” etc. Four of 
a kind ore called a double pair royal. ” Something in his 
face gave me as much pleasure as a pair royal ol natu- 
rals m my own hand.’*^ Goldsmith. ” That great jpuir 
royal of adamantine sisters (the Fates].” Quarles. [Writ- 
ten corruptly parial and pnal.\ 

8yn. — Pair, Flight, Set. Originally, pair was not 
lonnned to two things, but wus applied to any number of 
eciual things (pares), that go together. Bon Jonsou 


confined to two things, but wus applied to any number of 
eciual things (pares), that go together. Ben Jonsou 
speaks ol a pair (set) of chessmen ; also, he and Lord 
Bacon si>eak of a pair (pack) of cards. A **pair of 
stairs ” is still in popular use, as well as the later oxpros- 
sion, “flight of stairs.” 

Pair, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Paired (pftrd) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n, Paieino,] 1. To be Joined in p^rs; to couple; to 
mate, as for breeding. 

2. To suit ; to fit, as a counterpart. 

My heart was made to fit and pair with thine. Howe. 

3 . Same as To pair off. Bee phrase below. 

To pair off, to aerate from a company in pairs or 
couples: 8j>ecif. (Parliamentary Cant), to agree with 
one of the opposite party or opinion to abstain from vot- 
ing on specified questions or issues. Bee Pair, n., fi. 

Pair, v.t. 1. To unite in couples ; to form a pair of ; 
to bring together, as things which belong together, or 
which complement, or are adapted to one another. 

Glossy Jet is paired with shining white. Pope. 

2. To engage (one’s self) with another of opposite 
opinions not to vote on a particular question or c^s of 
questions. [Parliamentary Can/] 

Paired fins. iZodl.) See under Fin. 

Pair, V. t. [See Impair. 1 To impair. [Ohs.^ Spenser. 

Palr^er (-Sr), n. One who Impairs. iObs.\ Wyclif. 

Palr'illgt n. [See Pair, v. i.} 1. Tlio act or process 
of uniting or arranging In pairs or couples. 

2. See To pair off, under Pam, v. i. 

Palrlag tiiM« the time when birds or other animals pair. 

PAll^llient(-ment),n. Impairment. [Ohr.] Wyclif. 

ll Pauls' (pE^i')t »< [OF. pais, F. pays, country.] (O. 
E. Law) The country ; the people of the neighborhood. 

A trial per pais is a trial by the country, that is, 
by a jury ; and matter in pais is matter triable by the 
country, or by jury. 

II Pa^I-M'IIO (vH/t^a&tnt), n. [Sp., of the country, 
native.] {Zobl.) The chaparral cock. 

PlifftlpM), n. [Obs.l See Poise. Chapman. 

PA'lO0k <pVjSk),n. A peacock. [05 j.] Shak. 

PAk'fong^ (^k'fSng^), n. See Pacutono. 

Ptl (pU), n. [Btymol. uncertain.] A mate ; a part- 
ner ; esp., an aooomplioe or confederate. [Slang] 

PAl'AOe (pSl'ks ; 48), n. [OE. F. palais, fr. L. 

paJaHum, fr. PaUdistm, one of the seven hills of Rome, 
on which Augustna had his ruldence. Cf. PALAnnr,] 



Pa-laM%io (-trlk), a. See Palestric. 

Pa-lartl-oro-glBt (pA-15'Bhr.6F6-jl8t), n. One versed 
in pahetiolo^. 

Pa-Ue'tl-wO-Fy (-jj), n. [Palu>o~-\-(€iiology.] The 
science which explains, by the law of causatiou, the past 
condition and changes of the eartli. — Pa-lA^tl-o-lOff'- 
lO-al (-ft-15j'I-krtlj, a. 

II Pal'a-IDA (plU'4-mA), n. ; pi. Palam^ (-m2). [NL., 
fr. Gr. ■naXdy.T) the palm.] (ZooL) A membrane extend- 
ing between the toes of a bird, and uniting them more or 
loss closely together. 

II Pal'a-m«'de-» (pH^A-me'd^-S), n. [NL] (ZoU.) 
An order, or subotxler, including the kamiclii, and allied 
South American birds ; — called also screamers. In many 
anatomical characters they are allied to the Awseres, but 
they externally resemble tho wading birds. 

Pal'am-poro' (pSPum-pCr'), «. See Palempore. 

II Pa-lan/ka (pA-lAn'k&), n. [Cf. It., i’g., & Bp. pa- 
lanca, fr. L. palanga, phalanga n pole, Gr. i^aAayf.] 

( Mil.) A camp permanently intrenched, attatihed to Turk- 
ish frontier fortresses. 

Pal^an-ilillll' (pkl'an-ken'), n. [F. palanquin, Pg. 
pnlanquim, .lavan. 
palangki, O Javan. 
palangkan, through 
Prakrit fr. Skr. pa- 
ryaiika, pnlyaima, 
bod, couch; pari 
around (akin to B. 
prof, peri-) ahka 
a hook, flank, prob- 
ably akin to E. awofe 
fishing tackle. Cf. Palanquin. 

Palkke.] An inclosed carriage or litter, commonly about 
eight feet long, four feet wide, and four feet high, borne on 
the shoulders of men by means of two projecting poles, 
— used in India, Cliina, etc., for the conveyance of a sin- 
gle person from place to place. [Written also palankeen.] 

Pa-la^te-ryz (pA-lS^tft-rlks), n. [Pa/eo- 4- <ipte- 
(Paieon.) A large extinct ostrichliko bird of New 
Zealand. 

Pal^a-ta-bUl-ty (pSPA-tA-bm-tJ^), n. Palatableness. 

Pal'a-ta-blo (pal'A-tA-b’l), a. [From Palate.] Agree- 
able to the palate or taste ; savory ; hence, acceptable ; 
pleasing ; palatable food ; palatable swlvioe. 

Pal'a-ta-hie-nesa, n. The quality or state of being 
agreeable to the taste ; relish : acoeptableness. 

Pal'a-ta-Wy, adv. In a palatable manner. 

Pal'A-tal (-tal), a, [Cf. F. jxilatal.] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to the palate ; palatine ; as, the palatal bones. 

2. (Phonetics) Uttered by the aid of the palate ; — 
said of certain sounds, as the sound of k in kirk. 

Pal'a-tal, n. {Phon.) A sound uttered, or a letter pro- 
nounc.ud, by tho aid of tlio palate, as the letters k and y. 

Pol'a-tal-lae (-Iz), v. t. {Phon.) To palatize. 

Palmate (pSl'At ; 48), n. [L. palatum : cf. F. palais, 
OF. also palai.] X. (Anat.) The roof of the mouth. 

erted by 
. .lard pal- 

muscular 

curtain whi^ separates the cavity of the mouth from the 
pharynx and is called the soft palate, or velum. 

2. Relish; taste; liking; — a sense originating in the 
mistaken notion that the palate is the organ of tMte 

Hard taok t to hit tho palate of such gueats. Pope. 

3 . Fig. ; Mental relish ; intellectual taste. T. Baker. 

4 . {Bot.) A projection in the throat of such flowers os 
tho snapdragon. 

Palmate, V. t. To perceive by tho taste. [06#.] Shak. 

Pa-la'tlAl (pA-lS'shal), a. [L. palatium palace. See 
Palace.] Of or pertaining to a palace ; suitable for a pal- 
a(;o ; resembling a palace ; royal ; magnificent ; as, pala- 
tial nttweiaTen. “Pufarirtf style.” A. Drummond. 

Pa-la'tial, a. [From Palate.] (.dnnf.) PalaUl ; pala- 
tine. [Oftf.] Barrow. 

Pa-la^tial, n. A palatal letter. [06^.] SirW.JtyMs. 

Pa-lat'lO (pA-lSt'ik), a. {Anat.) Palatal; palatine. 

Pa-lat^, n. (PAon.) A palatal. [P.] 

Pa-latl-nato (pA-lSta-nAt), n. [F. palatinat. See 
Palatoie.] The province or seigniory of a palatine ; the 
dignity of a palatine. Nowell. 

Pa-lJIt'i'liato (-nit), V. t. To make a palatinate of. 
[Obs.] Fuller. 

Para-tlne (pSl^A-tln ; 277), a. [F. palatin, L. palati- 
nus, fr. palatium. See Palace, and cf. Paladin.] Of or 
pertaining to a palace, or to a high offloer of a palace ; 
hence, possessing royal privileges. 

OottRi palatine, Ooaaty palatine. Bee under Count, and 
County. — Palatine hill, or The 'Solatlne. one of tho seven 
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hills of Rome, once occupied by the palace of the 0«aar8, 
Bee Palace. 

Pffl^-tlne (pil'A-tin ; 277), n. 1. One invested with 
royal privileges and rights within his domains ; a eount 
palatine. Bee Count palatine, under 4th Count. 

2. The Palatine hill in Romo. 

Pal'a-tlne, a. [From Palate.] {Anat.) Of or per- 
taining to the palate. 

(vinm.). a pair of bones (often united in 
the adult) in the root ot the mouth, back ot and between 
the max il lories. 

Pal^a-tlne, w. (Ana/.) A palatine bone. 

ft-tlve (p5PA-tlv), a. rieasliig to the taste ; pala- 
taWe. [G6 j.] deUghts.’^ Sir T. Browne. 

Pal a-tlxe v-ti*), U. t. To modify, aa the tones ot the 
voice, by means of tho palate ; as, to palaiite a letter 
or wund. - Pal;t-tl-W'aon (-IT-zS'shtfa), n. J. Peile. 

E-to- (pAl A-tft-). [From Palate.] A combining 
form used in anatomy to indicate relation to, or eonnee- 
iion wiih,^ the palate; os in pnlatolingual. 

II M^a-tO-na'rM (-nS'rSz), n. pi. [NL. See Palato-, 
and Narks.] (Anat.) The posterior uares. Bee Nares. 

Pol A-tOp-tery-goia (-tdp-tfir'l-goid), a. [Palato- -f 
ptei'ygoid.] (Anat.) Pertaining to tlio palatine and pter- 
ygoid region of the skull; as, the pala/opterygoid carti- 
lage, or rod, from which the palatine and pterygoid bones 
are doveloped. 

Pa-la'ver (pA-lU'v8r), n. [Sp. palabra, or Pg. pala- 
vra, fr, L. pitrabohia comparison, a jMirablo, LL., a word. 
Bee Paeable.] 1. Talk ; conversation ; esp., idle or be- 
guiling talk ; talk intended to deceive ; flattery. 

2. In Africa, a parley with tlie natives ; a talk ; hence, 
a public uonfereuue and dtdlberation ; a debate. 

Thin Opocii ol parllamentB and eloquent palavtrt. CarlyU. 
Pa-la'ver, v. t. &i. [isnp. & «, p. rALAVRitED(-v8rd)i 
p. pr. & vb. n. Palavering. I To make palaver with, or 
to ; to use palaver ; to talk idly or deoeltmlly ; to employ 
flattery ; to cajole ; as, to palaver artfully. 

Palavering the little language for her benefit. C BronU. 

Pa-la'ver-er (4ir), n. One who palavers ; a flatterer. 
Pale (p51), a. [C’owpor. Paleb (pSl'Sr) ; superl. Pal- 
est.] [F. pftle, fr. phhr to turn pale, L. pallere to be or 
look pale. Cf. Appall, Fallow, Pall, v. i.. Pallid.] 

1. Wanting in color ; not ruddy ; dusky white ; pallid ; 

wan ; as, a pole face ; a pale red ; a pale blue. “ Bate 
08 a forpined ghost.” Chaucer. 

flpeechlcii he etood and pale. Mitten. 

They nro not of complexion red or pale. T. Randolph. 

2. Not bright or brilliant ; of a faint luster or hue ; 
diui ; as, the pale light of the moon. 

The night, methtnki, it but the daylight tick 1 
It lodkt a little paler. Shak. 

Pale is often used in the formation of self-explain- 
ing compounds ; as, jpoie-colored, pale-eyed, ^e-faced# 
pale-looking, etc. 

Palo, n. Paleness ; pallor. [R.] Shak. 

Pale, r, i. [imp. A p. p. Paled (pEld) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Paling.] To turn pale ; to lose color or luster. Whittier. 

Apt to pale at u trodden worm. Mrs. Brouming. 
PalO) V. t. To moke pale ; to diminish the brightness of. 
The glowworm thowt the matin to ba near, 

And ^gint to pale his unoiTeotual fin*. Shak. 

Pale, n. [F. pal, fr. L. p<ilus cf. D. pool. Bee PoLl 
a stake, and Ist Pallet.] 1. A pointed stake or slat, 
either driven into the ground, or fastened to a rail at the 
top and bottom, for fencing or inclosing ; a picket. 

Door creep through when a pal« tumbles down. Mortimer. 

2. Tlmt which incloses or fences ia ; a boundary ; a 
limit; a fence ; a palisade. “ Within one na/e or hedge.” 

JRobynson (Morels Utopia). 

3. A space or field having bounds or limits ; a limited 

region or place ; an inclosure ; — often used figuratively. 
“To walk the studious cloister’s pale.** Milton. “ Oiut 
of tho pale of civilisation.” Macaulay. 

4. A stripe or band, as on a garment. Chaucer, 

5. (Her.) One of tho greater ordinaries, being a broad 
perpendicular stripe in an escutcheon,^-, 
equally distant from the two edges, ] 
and occupying one third of it. 

6. A cheese scoop. Simmonds. 

7. (Shipbuilding) A shore for bra- 
cing a timljer before it is fastened. 

English pale (Hist.), the limits or ter- 
ritory within which alone the Knplish 


a Pale (5). 


conquerors of Ireland hold dominion 
for a long period after their invasion of 
the country In 1172, Sjienser. 

Pale, V. t. To inclose with pales, or as with pales ; to 
encircle ; to encompass ; to fence off. 

[Tour isle, which stands] ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unscalable and roaring waters. Shak. 

II Pala4l (pi'lft-4), n. / pt. Palkac (-5). [L., chaff.] 

1. (Sot.) (a) The interior chaff or husk of grasses. 
(b) One of the chaffy scales or brsctlets growing on the 
receptacle of many compound flowers, as the Coreopsis, 
the sunflower, etc, 

2. (Zobl.) A pendulous process of the skin on tho 
throat of a bird, as In the turkey ; a dewlap. 

Pale-a'oeona (-S'shtts), a. [L. palea chaff.] (Bot.) 
Chaffy ; reaemblii^ or consisting of palees, or chaff ; fur- 
nished with chaff ; as, a paleaceous receptacle. 

^'le-aro'tlo (-Krk'ttk), a. [Paleo--]- arctic.] Belong- 
ing to a region of the earth’s surface which includes lul 
Europe to tho Azores, Iceland, and all temperate Asia. 

Ma4 (pild), a. [See 6th Pale.] 1. Striped. [Obs.] 
“ [Buskins] . . . paled part per part.” ^enser, 

2. Inclosed with a paling. “A paled green.” Spenser. 

II Paae-boh^l-iid'fle-a (piGi-Sk/T-noi'd^-i), n.pl. [NL. 
Bee PALBO-,and Echinoidea.] (Zobl.) An extinct order 
of sea urchins found in the Paleozoic rooks. Th^ hod 
more than twenty vertical rows of plates. Called also 
Palsecchini. [Written also Palmbckinoidea.] 


Use, 6iiit6, nfde, f^ll, ttp, <km ; pltf ; f<rod, fdbt ; out, oil ; ehair ; so ; sing:, ink ; theB, thin ; boN ; zh — x in azure. 
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Pale^faoe^ (p51'15»'), n. a whit« peraon ; — an appel- 
lation suppoaed to have been apjdiod to the whltea by 
the American Indiana. Cooper. 

H P«''l6-loll'Uiy-6* (pSdS-Ik'thr-S*), ». pi. [NL. fciee 
Palbo-, and IcirrHYOLoar.] {Zo'dl.) A comprehensive di- 
vision of fishes which includes the elasmobranchs and 
guioidn. [Written also PaliBichthyes.^ 

Palely (p51'i3^)» [From Palb^ a.] In a pale man- 
ner ; dimly ; wanly ; not frosldy or ruddily. Thackeray. 

Pal^em*pore' (p#P8m-p5r'), n. A superior kind of 
dimity maJo in India, — used for bed coverings. [Writ- 
ten aiBo/>o/ao{«orc, palampoor, etc.] De Colnnge. 

Pala^naaa (pal'nSs), n. The quality or condition of 
bcinff pale ; want of freshness or ruddiness ; a sickly 
whiteness ; lack of color or luster ; wanness. 

The blood the virgin’s check forsook i 
A livid paltncM apreada o'er all her look. Pajit. 

Pt-len^qiie (pMBn'kfl), n. pi. (Ethnol.) A collective 
name for the ludians’of Nicaragua and Honduras. 

Pa'le-0- (p5'l<5'8-). [Qr. TToXatdy, adj.] A combining 
form meaning old, ancient ; as, nafcarctic, /jalcontology , 
prr/cotherc, paleofnaphy. [Written also pofico-.] 

Pale-0-l>ora-IIUt (-bBt^a-nlst), n. One versed in pa- 
leobotany. 

Pale-O-l>0t'a-ny (-ny), n. [Paleo- -f f>otan7/.l Tliat 
branch of paleontology which treats of fossil plants. 

II Pala-o-oar^l-da (-kSr'T-dA), n. pi. [NL., fr. Or. rra- 
Afludr ancient -}- sttpfs, -t5ov, a kind of cruMtacHian.J (Zonl.) 
Borne as Merostomata. fWritUm also Palwarnrida:] 

II Pala-0*orl-noPde-a (-krt-noi'd^-A), n. pi. [NL. 
Bee Paleo-, and Grinoidea.] {Zo'dl.) A suborder of Cri- 
noidea found chiefly in the Paleozoic rocks. 

Pald'O-or^^tlO (-kiTs'tTk), «. [Paleo- f- Gr. tepv- 
OToAAoc ioe.J Of, i>ertaining to, or derived from, a former ■ 
glacial formation. 

Pa^la^aia'an (-je'on), a. [Paleo- -f- Gr. yala tins I 
earth.] {Zool.) Of or pertaining to the Kasteru hemi- : 
sphere. [Written also prtfaJO^icon.] 

Pale-O-graph (-grAf), n. An ancient manuscript. 

PalO-Og^ra-phor (-8g'rA-fer), n. One skilled in pale- 
ography ; a paleographist. 

Pale-O-graj^lO (-fi-grSf'Tk), ) a, [Cf. F. naleogra- 


the older division of geological time during which life is 
known to have existed, including the Bilurian, Devonian, 
and Carboniferous ages, and also to the life or rocks of 
those ages. See Ctiart of Geojukht. 

Palo-O-BO'lc (pia«-fi-ziprk), n. {Qeol.) The Paleozoic 
time or strata. 

PA^le-O-ZO-tQ'O-IT {-zfi-81'fi-Jj^), n. [Paleo- zoology.] 
The science of extinct animals, a branch of paleontology. 

Palo'Ble (pal'zt). Pald'iy. n. Palsy. [Obs.] JVycIi/. 

Pal^ea-tinq-an (pttPfis-tTn'T-on), l a. Of or pertain- 

Pal^OB-tlll'd’UI (pfiPBs-tIu'e-an), ) ing to Palestine. 

Pa-leg'tra (pA-lSs'trA), w. / pi. L. PALEsTRiE (-trS), 
E. Palbstras (-tr4z). [NL., fr. 'L.palm'Aira^ Gr. rra- 

*e.] [Written also paltBs- 


Pal^ln-ga^atio (pSPIn-Ji-uBt'Ik), a. Of or pertain* 
Ing to palingenesis ; as, a palingenetia process. — Pll/- 
InWnat'U^-ly (-I-kai-iJ ), adv. , _ _ 


Pal0-o-graph'lo-al C-T-kal), j phiqne.] Of or per- 
taining to palet>graphy. 

Pale-og'ra-pniat (-8g'rA-fTst), n. One versed in pa- 


le^r^hy ; a paleographer. 

Palo-og'ra-phy (-fy), n 


lo-og'ra-phy {-if), n. [Paleo- -f -yraphy: cl. F. 
j!rap/iie.] 1 . An ancient manner of writing; au- 


paliograpdt. 


dent wrltlnn, collectively ; as, Punic paleography. 

2. The study of ancient inscriptions and m(^es of 
writing ; the art or science of deciphering ancient wTlt- 
ings, and determining their origin, period, etc., from ex- 
ternal characters ; diplomatics. 

II Pa'la'O-la (pA-15'A-lA), n. ; pi. Paleol* (-15). [NL., 
dim. of L. palea.] {Bot.) A diminutlvo or secondary 
palea; alodicsle. 

Paae-O-Uth (pS'lS-i-ltth), n. [Paleo- -f -Hth.] [Geol.) 
A relic of the Pdeolithic era. 

PalO'O'll^lO (-llth'Ik), a. (Oeol.) Of or pertaining 
to an era marked by early stone implements. The Pa- 
leolithic era (as proposed bv Lubbock) includes the earlier 
half of the “ Btone Age ; ” the remains belonging to it 
are for the most part of extinct animals, with relics of 
human beings. 

Pa^le-ol'O-glat (-8Pd-jTst), n. One versed in paleolo- 
gy ; a student of antiquity. 

PAle-oVo-gy (-jy), n. [Paleo- -f -logy.] The study 
or knowledge of antiquities, osp. of prehistoric anticpii- 
ties ; a discourse or treatise on antiquities ; archieology. 

Pale-on^to-napMo-al (-Suafi-graf'l-kai), a. Of or 
pertaining to the aesoription of fossil remains. 

Pa^le-on-tOff'ra-phy (-5n-t5g'rA-fy), n. [Paleo- -f 
Gr. ovra existing things -f -ff^f^phy.] The description of 
fossil remains. 

Pala-onlo-log'lo-al (-»n'tft-18j'T-kal), a. Of or per- 
tdning to paleontology. — Pa'Ie-on'tO-lOf'lO-al-ly, adr. 

Pa^lo-on-tol^o-giat (-5n-t51'f!-jTst), n. [Cf . F. paUion- 
iologiste,] One versed In paleontology. 

Pald<^n-toPO-gy (-jy), n. [Paleo- -f- Gr. ovra exist- 
ing tilings -f- -/o/ 7 y. Cf. Ontology.] The science which 
treats of the ancient life of the earth, or of fossils which 
are the remains of such life. 

Pa'lO-O-phy-tOPo-glBt (-f»-ft-tQl'ft-JTst), n. A paleo- 
botonlst. 

Palt-o-phy-tol'o-gy (- jy ), n. [ Paleo- -f phytology. ] 
Paleobotany. 

Pa'le-orni-thol'o-gy (-fir'nY-thSl'fi-jy), n . [Paleo- -f 
omithology.] The branch of paleontology which treats 
of fossil birds. 

Pale-O-MU^ma (-ft-sa'riis), n. [NL., fr. Gr. nakai6s 
ancient aravpof a lizard.] (Paleon.) A genus of fossil 
eaurians found in the Permian formation. 

Pale-o-teoh^o (-tfik'nTk), a. [Paleo- -f technic.] 
Belonging to, or connected with, ancient art. “ The pa- 
leoiechnic men of central France,” i>. Wilson. 

Paqa-O-tliere (-th5r), n. [F. paUothhre.] (Paleon.) 
Ai^ specioB of Paleotherium. 

Pa^le-O-the^-an (-tliB'rf-an), a. [F. palSothSiden.] 
(Paleon.) Of or pci-taining to Paleotherium. 

II Pale^the^ri-mn (-tinO, n. [NL., fr. Gr. traAaiot 
ancient -f- Bgpov beast.] (Paleon.) An extinct genus of 
herbivorous Tertiary mammals, once supposed to have 
resembled the tapir in form, but now known to have hail 
a more slender form, with a long neck like that of a 
llama. [Written also Paheotherium.] 

Pale-o-the^ld (-roid), a. [Pateothero -f -oid.] 
(Paleon.) Resembling Paleotherium. — n. An animal 
resembling, or allied to, Gie paleothere. 

PA'ld-O-tyM (-tip), n. See Paljeotype. 

PAld-omi (pfi'le-usL a. [L. palea chaff.] GhafTy ; like 
chaff; paleaceoua. [P.] Sir T, Browne. 

Pale-0-2(Fi0 (-fl-zoO; k), a. [Paleo- -f Gr. life, fr. 
to live.] (Ged.) Of or pertaining to, or designating, 


E. Palbstras (-tr4z). [NL., fr. 'L.palmAira., Gr. wa- 

XcUarpay fr. irakaittv to wrestle.] [Written also paliB.$- 
tra.] (Antiq.) (a) A wrestling school ; hence, a gymna- 
sium, or place for athletic exercise in general. (6) A 
wrestling ; the exercise of wrestling. 

Pa-lM^trl-an (-trl-cn), ) a. [L. palaestricuSy Gr. 

Pa-loa'trlo (-trTk), > irakaioTpi- 

Pa-l6S'trl6-al (-trT-kal), ) icik.] Of or JgS^ 

pertaining to the palestra, or to wrestling. 

Pallet (pKl^et), n. [SeePALSA.] (Bot.) 

Same as Palea. 

II Pal^e-tot (pai'^-to ; F. pAl'tO'), n. [F. M M \ 
paletot y OF. palletocy prob. fr. L. palla (see HI W ® 
Palla) -f- F. toque cap, and so lit., u frock ^ 

with a cap or hood ; cf. St>. 2)aletoque.] (a) oi 

An overcoat. Dickens, (h) A lady’s outer of 

garment, — of varying fasiuon. 

Palmetto (pSl'5t), n. [See Pallet a thin {,,s 

board.] 1. (Paint.) A thin, oval or square ^ '' 

board, or tablet, with a thumb hole at one end for hold- 
ing It, on which a painter lays and 
I mixes his pigments. [Written also 

j ^ 2 . (Ino. Armor) One of the 
plates covering the points of junc.- 
tion at the bend of the shoulders 
and elbows. FairhoU. 

3. (Mech.) A breastplate for a palette (l). with 
breast drill. Brushes. 

Palette knife, a knife with a very flexible steel blade and 
no cutting edge, rounded at the end, used by painters to 
mix colors on the grinding slab or palette. — To set the 
palette (Paint.), to lay upon it the reipiirod pigments in 
a certain order, according to the intended use of tliem 
in a picture. Fairhott. 

Pala^wlsO'' fpSl'wfz''), adiK (Her.) In the manner of a 
ptUe or pales ; by perpendicular lines or divisions ; as, to 


S ole or pales ... 
ivide an escutcfieou \mlewise. 

Pal'trey (pftl'fry ; 277), n. [OF. palefraiy OF. pnle- 
freiy F. pale/roiy LL. palafredus, parafreduSy from L. 
paraveredus a horse for extraoruinary occasions, an 
extra post horse ; Gr. rrapd along, beside -f- L. veredits a 
post horse.] 1. A saddle horse for the road, or for state 
occasions, as distinguished from a war horse. Chaucer. 
2. A small saddle horse for ladies. Spenser. 

Call the host and bid him bring 
Charger and palfrey. Tennyuon. 

PalMbreyad (-frld), a. Mounted on a palfrey. Tickell. 
Pal'grav® (-grav), n. See Palsgrave. 

II PaOl (pa'U), n.y pi. of Palus. 

Pa'll (pa'lfe), n. [Ceylonese, fr. Skr. pdli row, lino, 
series, applied to the series of Buddhist sacre<l texts.] A 
dialect descended from Sanskrit, and like tliat, a dead 
language, except when used as the sacred language of the 
Buddhist religion in Farther India, etc. 

Pall-tt-ca'Uon (pai'I-fl-ka'shan), n. [L. pains a 
stake 4- -fleare (in comp.) to make ; cf . F. polijication. 
See -FY.] The act or practice of driving piles or posts 
into the ground to make It firm. [A*.] Sir J[, Wottun. 

Pa'll-lorm (pS'lT-ffirm), a. (Zobl.) ReHeniblliig a 
palus ; as, the pal (form lobes of the septa in corals. 

Pa-lU'O-gy (p4-ni'6-jy), ». [L. palUogia, Gr. ira- 

AiAAoyia; iroAiv again -f- Aeyeiv to speak.] (Rhet.) The 
repetition of a word, or part of a sentence, for the sake 
of greater emphasis; os, “The livingy the livingy he 
shall praise thee.” Is. xxxviii. 19. 

Pal'lmp-seat (pm'Tmp-sBst), n. [L. palimpse-dus, Gr. 
TToAi/n^o-Tor scratched or scraped again, nakLtx\ln\oTov a 
poliinpsost ; frdAiv again -f- to rub, rub away : cf. F. 
palimpseste.] A parchment which lias been written upon 
twice, the first writing having been erased to make place 
for the second. Longfellou\ 

Pal'ln-drom® (-Tn-ilr5m), n. [Or. naXivSpopo^ running 
back again ; nd\iv again -j- dpaptlv to run : cf . F. jmlin- 
(frome.J A word, verse, or sentence, that is the same 
when read backward or forward ; m. madam ; Hannah; 
or Lewd did I live, de evil I did dwei. 

Pal'ln-drom'lo (-drfimrrk), l a. of, pertaining to, or 
Pal'ln-drom'lo-al (-T-kai), I like, a palindrome. 
Pa-lln'dro-mlst (p4-lTn'drfi-mT6t), n. A writer of 
palindromes. 

Pal'lng (pSl'Tng), n. 1. Pales, in general ; a fence 
formed \nth pales or pickets ; a limit ; an inolosure. 

They moved within ihepahng of order and decorum. 

/>c (/uincey. 

2. The act of placing pales or stripes on cloth ; also, 
the stripes tlicmse’ vos. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

PallnK board, one of the slabs sawed from the sides of a 
log to fit it to be sawed into boards. [Eng.] 

11 Pal''ln-ge'lie^8l-a (pSl'In-j5-ne'8l-4), n. [NL.] See 
Palingenesis. 

Pal^in-gen'e-Bls (-jHn'ft-sTs), ) n. [Gr. naAiyytveaia ; 
PaPln-gen'e-Sy (-jfin't-sy), f ndhiv again -f- yeVe- 
<ris birth : cf. F. })olingenSsie. See Genesis.] 1 . A 
new birth ; a re-creation ; a regeneration ; a continued 
existence in different manner or form. 

2. (Biol.) That form of evolution in wliich the truly 
ancestral characters conserved by heredity are repro- 
duced in development ; original simple descent ; — dis- : 
tinguisbed from kenogenesis. Sometimes, in zoUlogy, 
the abrupt metamorphosis of insects, crustaceans, etc. 


In-ge-nat'io^-ly (-T-kai-iy), adv. 

Pal^l-node (pSl'T-n5d), n. [L. paHnodia, from Or. 
troAtvyfita ; rrakw again -f a song. Bee Ode.] 1. An 
ode recanting, or retracting, a former one ; also, a repe- 
tition of an ^e. 

2. A retraction; esp., a formal retraction. Sandy s. 

PaPl-no'dl-fU (-nS'dl-al), a. Of or pertaining to a 
palinode, or retraction. «7. Q. Adams. 

Pal'i-lK^y (-nfi-dy), «. See Palinode. [Obs.] Wood. 

Pai'l-nil'nui (pSl'l-uu'r&s), n. [So called from L. 
PalinuTuSy the pilot of Jineas.] (Naut.) An instrument 
for obtaining directly, without calculation, the true bear- 
ing of the sun, and thence the variation of the compass. 

Pal'l-sade' (-sSd'), n. [F. palissadCy cf. Sp. palizada. 
It. palizzaiay palizzoy 'LL. palis sola ; all fr. Il palus a 
stake, imle. See Pale a stake.] 1. (Fort.) A strong, 
long st^e, one end of which is set firmly in the ground, 
and the other is sharpened ; also, a fence formed of such 
stakes set in tlie ground as a means of defense. 

2. Any fence made of pales or sharp stakes. 

Palisade cells (Bot.), vertically elongated parenchyma 
cells, such as are seen beneath the epidermis of the upiier 
surface of many leaves. — Palisade worm a nema- 

toid worm (Strnngylus ortnafus), parasitic m the blood 
vessels of the horse, in which It produces aneurisms, often 
fatal. 

Pali-sade', V. t. [imp. & p. p. Palisaded ; p. pr. & 
rb. n. Palisading.] [Cl F. ])ali.<i.sadcr.] To surround, 
inclose, or fortify, with palisades. 

Pall-Bad'lng (-sad'tng), n. (Fort.) A row of pali- 
sades set in the ground. 

Pali-sa'dO (-sa'dfi), n. ; pi. Palisadoes (-dSz). A 
palisade. [G6 j.] Shak. 

Pall'ia'do, t’. f. To palisade. [Oi«.] Sterne. 

Pal'lsh (pal'Tsh), a. Somewhat pale or wan. 

PaPlE'Ban'der (p5PYs-aSn'dSr), Ji. [F. ^mlissandre.] 
(Bot.) (a) Violet wood, (b) Rosewood. 

Pal'lB-8y (pSl'Ts-sy ; F. p4/l^''s$'), a. Designating, or 
of the nature of, a kind of pottery made by Bernard Pal- 
issy, in France, in the IGth century. 

Pallssy ware, glazed pottery like that made by Bernard 
Palissy : especiallv, that having figures of fishes, reptiles, 
etc., In nigh relief. 


llPal'kae (plil'ke), n. [Hind. of the same ori- 
gin as E. A palanquin. Malcom. 

I Pall (PftJ), n. Same as Pawl. 

Pall, n. [OK. pal, AS, ;>«’/, from L. pallium cover, 
cloak, mantle, pall ; cf. L. palla robe, mantle.] 1. An 
outer garment ; a cloak or mantle. 

Hi# lion's skin changed to a pall of gold. Spenser. 

2. A kind of rich stulT used for garments in the Mid- 
dle Ages. [G&.L] Wyclif (Esther viil. 15). 

3. (R. C. Ch.) Same as Pallium. 

About this time Pone (Ircpnry sent two archblBhop’BpolfflintO 
England, — the one for London, the other for York. Fuller. 

4. (Her.) A figure resombling the Roman Catholic 

pallium, or-palLand having the form of . ... i, i. iMr'i 
the letter Y. 

6. A large cloth, e8p!^“h»avy black 
cloth, thrown over a coffin at a funeral ; 
sometimes, also, over a tomb. 

WarriorB carry the warrlor’e ;<«?/. Tenvyaon, 

6. (Eccl.) A piece of cardboard, cov- 
ored with linen and embroidered on one 
side ; — used to put over the chalice. Pau 

Pall, V. t. To cloak, [i?.] Shak. 

Pall, V. i. [twp. & p. p. Palled (pj\ld) ; p. pr. &. vb. 
tt. Palling.] [Either shortened fr. appall, or fr. F. 
j/alir to grow pale. Cf, Appall, Pale, a.] To become 
vapid, tasteless, dull, or insipid ; to lose strength, life, 
spirit, or taste ; as, the liquor palls. 

Beauty aoon grows familiar to the lover, 

Fades in the eye, and palla upon the sense. Addison. 

VSLllyV.t. 1. To make vapid or insipid ; to make life- 
less or spiritless ; to dull ; to weaken. Chaucer. 

Jlcason and reflection . . . pall nil his enjoyments. Atterbury. 

2. To satiate ; to cloy ; as, to pall the appetite. 

Pall, n. Nausea. [Obs.] Shaftesbury. 

II Pal'la (pand), n. [L. See Pall a cloak.] (Rom. 
Antiq.) An oblong rectangular piece of cloth, worn by 
Roman ladies, and fastened with brooches. 

Pal-la'dl-an (pSl-la'dT-r/n), a. (Arch.) Of, pertain- 
ing to, or designating, a variety of the revived classic 
stylo of architecture, founded on the works of Andrea 
Palladio, an Italian architect of the 16th century. 

Pal-la'dlo (p«l-la'dTk or -ISd'Tk), a. (Chem.) Of, per- 
taining to, or derived from, palladium ; — used specific- 
ally to designate those compounds in which the element 
I has a liigher valence as contrasted witli palladious com- 
pounds. 

Pal-la'dl-OllB (^-la'dT-Cs), <7. (CAm.) Of, pertain- 
ing to, or containing, palladium ; — used speclncally to 
deriguate those compounds in which palladium has a 
lower valence as compared with palladic compounds. 

Pal-la^dl-nm (pSl-15'dr-0m). n. [L., fr. Gr. HoXAdiiov, 
fr. XIoAAdc, -dfioy, Pallas.] 1. (Qr. Antiq.) Any statue of 
the goddess Pallas ; esp., the famous statue on the preser- 
vation of which depended the safety of ancient Troy. 

2. Hence : That which affords effectual protection or 
security ; a safeguard ; as, tho trial by jury is the palla- 
dium of our civil rights. Blackstone. 

Pal-lA'di-nm, n. [NL.] (CAcm.) A rare metallic ele- 
ment of the light platinum groum found native, and also 
alloyed with platinum and gold. It is a silver-white metal 
rosemb^g platinum, and like it permanent and untar- 
nished in the air, but is more easily fusible. It la unique 
in its power of occluding hjrdrogen, which it does to the 
extent of nearly a thousand volumes, forming the alloy 
PdjH, It is us^ for graduated circles and verniers, for 
plating certain silver goods, and somewhat in dentU^. 
It was so named in 18M by Wollaston from the asteroid 
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PALLADIDMIZE 


PALMETTO 


JPaUoit which wm diocorered in 1802. Symbol Pd. 
Atomic weight, 106.2. 

PAl-U^dl>lim4B0 (pSl-lS'dT-fim-Ia:), v. t, [imp. & p. 
p. Palladiumizbd (•izd) ;p,pr.A vo. n. PALLAOluiosiiro 
(-Pxing).] To cover or coat with t 

(pW^A), n. (.^ 00 /.) 

A Urge South African anteloM 
iJEpycerosmelampus). Themalo 
has long lyrate and annuUted 
horns. The general color is bay, 
with a blacK crescent on the 
croup. Called also roodebok* 

PluOai (-las), n, [L., fr. Or, W Jr” 

IlaAAdr, -dfiof.] ( G^. 3/y/A. ) Pal- ^ ^ 

las Athone, the Grecian goddess Jf 

of wisdom, called also Athene^ '=?sgA5 
and identided, at a later period, Psllali. 

with the Roman Minerva. 

Pall^ar-er (pftl'bSr-8r), n. One of those who attend 
the cofOn at a funeral ; — so called from the pall being 
formerly carried by them. 

Pallet (pSl'lBt), n. [OE. paillet, F. paillet a heap of 
straw, f r. pat//e straw, fr. L. jmlea chaff ; cf . Or. wdAij fine 
meal, dust, Bkr. paid straw, palava chaff. Cf. Pail- 
LABSS.l A small and mean bed ; a bed of straw Milton. 

Pallet, n. [Dim. of pale. See Pale a stake.] (Her.) 
A perpendicular band upon an escutcheon, one naif the 
breadth of the pale. 

Pallet, n. [F. paletie: of. It. paletta; prop, and 
orig., a dre shovel, dim. of L. pala a shovel, spade. See 
Perl a shovel.] 1. {Paint.) Same as Palette. 

2. {Pottei'y) {a) A wooden implement used by potters, 
crucible makers, etc., for forming, beating, and rounding 
their works. It is oval, round, and of other forms, {h) A 
potter’s wlioel. 

3. (Oilding) {n) An instrument used to take up gold 
leaf from the pillow, and to apply it. (6) A tool for gild- 
ing the backs of books over the bauds. 

4. {Drickmakinij) A board on which a newly molded 

brick la conveyed to the hack. Knight. 

6. {Mach.) (a) A click or pawl for driving a ratchet 
wheel. (6) One of the scries of disks or pistons in the 
chain pump. Knight. 

6. {Horology) One of the piocos or levers connected 
with the pendulum of a clock, or tlio 

balance of a watch, which receive the p 
immediate Impulse of the scape-wheel, 
or balance wheel. Pramle iSe C. 

7. {Mus.) In the organ, a valve be- J I 

tween the wind chest and the mouth of \ 

a pipe or row of pipes. V 

8. {Zo'dl.) One of a pair of shelly 

plates that protect the siphon tubes of 
certain bivalves, as the Teredo. Boo H- n u * 
lust, of Teredo. * 


(pW'lt-A-tTv), n. That which palliates; 
a palliative agent. Sir V. Scott. 

PElH-a-tO-rT (-td-ry), n. Palliative ; extenuating. 

Pal^d (-lid), a. [L. paUidus. fr. pallcre to be or look 
pale. See Pale, a.] Deficient m color ; pale ; wan ; as, 
%p^lid countenance ; pallid blue. Spenter. 

lPAl'lld‘’l-t7 (pM-lIda-ty), n. Pallidness ; paleness. 

PAlUd-ly (pSl'lId-iy), adv. In a pallid manner. 

Pallid-nOM, n. The quality or state of being pallid ; 
paleness; pallor; wanness. 

II Pal^U-o-bran^om-A'tA (pWi'iY-fi-br«a'kY-5'tA), n. pi. 
[iSTL.] {Zo‘61.) Same as Braohiopoda. 

Pal^U-O-bnui^Olli-AtO (-brfin'kI-At), a. [See Pallium, 
and Brakchia.] {Zo'dl.) Havl|ig the pallium, or mantle, 
acting as a gill, as in brachiopods. 

II Palll-um (panT-fim), «. ; pi. L. Pallia (-4), E. Pal- 
LiUMS (-fimz). [L. See Pall the garment.] 1. {Anc. 


our treament of wrong action. We cloak In order to 
conceal completely, we extenuate a crime when wo en- 
deavor to show that it is leas than lias been supposed ; we 
palliate a crime when we endeavor to cover or conceal its 
enormity, at least in part. This naturally leads us to 
soften some of its features, and thus palliate approaches 
extenuate till they have become nearly or quite identical. 
” To palliate is not now used, though It once was, in the 
sense of wholly cloaking or covering over, as it might be, 
our sins, but in that of extenuating ; to palliate our faults 
is not to hide them altogether, but to seek to diminish 
their guUt in part. ’* Trench. 

Pftlli-a'tiOll (-a'shlln). n. [Of. F. palliation.’] 1. The 
act of palliating, or the state of being palliated ; extenua- 
tion ; excuse ; as, palliation of faults, offenses, vices. 

2. Mitigation ; allegation, as of a disease. Jiacon. 
8 * That which cloaks or covers ; disguise ; also, the 
state of being covert or disguised. [06#.] 
Piiai-«-ttve(pKl'lI-A'tYv),a. lCt.F.paUiatif.] ,Serv. 
ing to palliate ; serving to extenuate or mitigate. 


lust of TEREDa f: 

9. A cup containing three ounces, — monts ppKlK 
formerly used by surgeons. 

Palll-al (-lY-al), a. [L. pallium a mantle. See Pall.] 
(Zo'dl.) Of or pertaining to a mantle, especially to the 
mantle of moUusks ; produced by the mantle ; as, the 
pallial line, or impression, which marks the attachment 
of the mantle on the inner surface of a bivalve shell. Bee 
Jlluat. of Bivalve. 

Pallial chamber (Zodl.), the cavity inclosed by the man- 
tle. —Pallial linui an inward lamdingof the pal- 

lial line, near the posterior end of certain bivalve shells, 
to receive the siphon. See Plust. of Bivalve. 

Pal'll-a-ment (-4-ment), n. [LL. palliare to clothe, 
fr. L. pallium a mantle. See Pall the gannent J A 
dress; a robe. [06l] Shak, 

Pol'liard (plU'yerd), n. [F. paillard^ orlg., one ad- 
dicted to the couch, fr. paille straw. See Pallet a small 
be<l.] 1. A bom beggar ; a vagabond. [G?6 l] Halliwelt. 

2. A lecher; a lewd person. [Oft#.] Dt'yden. 

Pal-lUsae' (pSl-ySs^, n. See Paillasse. 

Pal^ll-at6 (i^nY-fit), a. [L. palHatvSy fr. pallium a 
cloak. See Pall the garment.] 1. Covered with a man- 
tle ; cloaked ; hidden ; disguised. [Oft#.] Pp. Hall. 

2. Eased ; mitigated ; alleviated. [06#.] Bp. Fell. 

Palll-atO (-5t), V. t. {imp. & p. p. Palliated (-5'- 
Wd) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Palliatino (-a' ting).] 1. To cover 
with a mantle or cloak ; to cover up ; to liide. [Oft#.] 

Balng palliated with a pilgrim’s coat. Sir T. Herbert. 

2. To cover with excuses ; to conceal the enormity of, 
by excuses and apologies ; to extenuate ; as, to palliate 
faults. 

They never hide or palliate their vices. Swxft. 

8. To reduce in violence ; to lessen or abate ; to miti- 
gate ; to ease without curing ; as, to palliate a disease. 

To palliate dullness, and give tWno a shove. Cowper, 


Syn. — To cover; cloak: hide; extenuate; conceal.— 
To Paluatb, Extenuate, Cloak. These words, as liere 
compared, are used in a figurative sense in reference to 
our treatment of wrong action. We cloak In order to 


of many species are invaluable in the arts and m domestic 
economy. Among the best known are the date palm, the 
cocoa palm, the fan palm, the oil palm, the wax palm, the 
jyalmyra, and the various kinds called cabbage palm and 
palmetto. 

2. A branch or leaf of the p:^, anciently borne or 
worn as a symbol of victory or rejoicing. 

A great multitude . . . stood bcl'orc the throne, and before 
the Lamb, oluthcd with white robes, and palms in their hands, 

Jtev. vii. P. 

3. Hence : Any symbol or token of superiority, success, 

or triumph ; also, victory ; triumph ; supremacy. “ The 
palm of martyrdom.” Chaucer. 

So get the start of the majestic world 

And bear the palm alone. Shak. 

Kolucea palm (BoL), a labiate herb from Asia (Molucella 
l»i)is)^ having a curious cup-shaped calyx. — Palm oabbage, 
the terminal bud of a oabbage palm, used os food. — 
Palm cat (ZodDn the common paradoxure. ~ - Palm crab 
(Zo‘61.). the purse crab. —Palm oil, a vegetable oil, ob- 
tained from the fruit of several species of palms, as the 
African oil palm {Blseie Ouineeneih. and used in the man- 
ufacture 01 soap and candles. See Elaeib. — Palm swift 


(Zo'dl.), a small swift (Cypaelua Ba/a##i>w#i‘#) wldch fre- 
quents the palmyra and cocoanut palms in India. Its 
X>eculiar nest is atta<;hed to the loaf of the palm yrs palm. 
— Palm toddy. Same as Palm nine. — Palm wosvU (Zodl.), 
any one of numerous species of very large weevils of the 
genus Rhynchoi)horua. The larvro bore Into palm trees, 
and are called palm borers, and urugru tvotma. They 
are considered excellent food. — Palm wine, the sap of 
several species of palms, especially, in India, of the wild 
date palm (Pheenix aylveatns), the palmyra, and the Ca- 
ry ota urena. When fermented it yielcfs by distillation 
arr^k, and by evaporation jaggery. Called also palm 
toddy. —TtHm worm, or Palxnworm. {Zo'dl.) (a) The larva 
of a palm weevil, (ft) A centipede. 


Costume') A large, square, woolen cloak wliicli enveloped 
the whole person, worn by the Greeks and by certain 
Romans. It is the Roman name of a Gret^k garment. 

2. {R. C. Ch.) A bond of white wool, worn on the 
shoulders, with four purple crosses worked on It ; a pall. 

lES^ The wool is obtained from two lambs brought to 
the oasilica of St. Agnes, Rome, and blessed. It is worn 
by the pope, and sent to patriarchs, primates, and arch- 
bishops, as a sign that they share in the plenitude of the 
episcopal office. Before it is sent, the pallium is laid on 
the tomb of St. Peter, where it remains all night. 

3. (Zo'dl.) (a) The mantle of a bivalve. See Mantle. 
(6) The mantle of a bird. 

Pall'^-mall' ( pBl'mSl'), ». [of. palemail, It. pallama- 
glio ; palla a b^l (of German origin, akin to E. ball) -f- 
maglio hammer, fr. L. nuilleus. See let Ball, and Mall 
a beetle.] A game formerly common in England, in 
which a wooden ball was driven with a mallet through 
an elevated hoop or ring of iron. Tl»e name was also 
given to the mallet used, to the place where the game 
was played, and to the street, in London, still called Pall 
Mall. pail-mail And pell-mell.] 

Sir K. Dighy, Fvelyn. 

Pal-lo'ne (pai-15'nft), n. [It., a large ball, fr. ^mlln 
ball. See Balloon.] An Italian game, played with a 
large leather ball. 

Pal'lor (pai'lSr), w. [L., fr. pallere to be or look pale. 
Boo Pale, «.] Paleness ; want of color ; pallidlW ; as, 
pallor of the complexion. Jer. Taylor. 

Palm (piim), n. [OE. pattme, F. paume, L. valuta, 
Or. naXdpr), akin to Skr. liund, and ’E./umble. See 
Fumble, Feel, and cf. 2a Palm.] 1. (Anat.) The inner 
and somewhat concave part of the hand between the 
bases of the fingers and the wrist. 

Clench'd her fingers till they bit the palm, Tennyson. 

2. A lineal measure equal either to the breadth of the 
hand or to its length from the wrist to the ends of the 
fingers ; a hand ; — used in measuring a horse’s height. 

In Greece, the palm was reckoned at throe inches. 

le Homans adopted two measures of this name, the 
lesser palm of 'i.lll Inches, and the greater palm of 8.7;i 
inches. At the present day, this measure varies in the 
most arbitrary manner, being different in each country, 
and occasionally varying in the same. Jnternat. Cyc. 

3. (Sailmaking) A metallic disk, attached to a strap, 
and worn on the palm of the hand, — used to push the 
needle through the canvas, in sewing sails, et(;. 

4. (Zo'dl.) Tlie broad flattened part of an antler, as of 
a full-grown fallow deer ; — so called as resembling the 
palm of the hand with its protruding fingers. 

6. (Kaut.) The fiat inner face of an anchor fluke. 

Pa]^, n. [AS. palm, L. palma; — bo named fr. the 
leaf resembling a hand, I 

([[^°* Palms are peren- 
iiiaTwi^^ plaits, o^ou 

rarely b^cl^^, and has 

composed of the^^erslst^ H 

stalks. ^The leaves are MU' ’ 

crown, imd are^su^^ort- U 

often prickly. i>etiulcH. M 

They are usually of great 

size, and are either nin- ""mgamKmmBsaarnmm.-- 
about one thousand ape- 


toddy. —F»3m worm, or Palmworm. {Zo'dl.) (a) The larva 
of a palm weevil, (ft) A centipede. 

Palm (pkm), t’. t. [i7?io. &p, p. Palmed (pSmd) ; p. 
pr. & t'ft. 71. Palming. j 1. To handle. [Oft#.l Piior, 

2. To manipulate with, or conceal in, the palm of the 
hand ; to juggle. 

They palmed the trick tliat lost the Rsnic. Prior. 

3. To impose by fraud, os by sleight of hand ; to put 
by unfair means ; — uaqally with off. 

For you may palm upon us now for old, Dryden. 
Pal-ma' 060 U 8 (pai-ma'shiis), a. (Bot.) Of or pertain- 
ing to palms ; of the nature of, or resembling, palms. 

II Pai'lna Ohrla^tl (pUPmA krls'tJ). [L., palm of 
Christ.] (Hot.) A plant (liicintia communis) with orna- 
mental iToltato and palmately cleft foliage, growing as a 
woody i>cronnial in the tropics, and cultivated as an her 
baceous annual in temperate regions; — called also c«i- 
tor-oil plant. [Somotimes corrupted into »«/n?c» »'#f.] 
Pal'ma-dtO (-sit), n. (Paleon.') A fossil palm. 
Pal^mar (pSl'mSr), a. [L. paimaria. fr. palma the 
palm of the hand : cl. F, pmmaxre.] 1. (Anal.) Pertain- 
ing to, or corresponding with, the palm of the hand. 

2. (Zo'dl.) Of or piirtaiuing to the under side of the 
wings of birds. 

II Pal-ma^ri-lim (pSl-ma'rY-fim), n. ; pi, Palmaria 
(-A). [NL. See Palmar.] (Zo'dl.) One of the bifurca- 
tions of the brachial plates of a crinoid. 

Pal^ma-ry (p5PmA-ry), a. (Anat.) Palmar, 
Pal^ma-ry, a. {h> polntariu,^, puimaris, belonging to 
palms, deserving the palm or prize, fr. palma a palm.] 
Worthy of the palm; palmy; preeminent; superior; 
principal ; chief ; as, palmary work. Bp, Home, 

Pal'mate (pttl'mut), n. \Chem.) A salt of polmic 
acid; a ricinoleato. [Oft#o/e#.l 
PaPmate (psbmftf ), l a. [D. palmatu.^ marked witli 
Pal^ma-ted (-ma-tSd), / the palm of a hand, from 
palma the palm of the hand.] ^ 

1. Having the shape of the 
hand ; resembling a hand with 
the fingers spread. 

2. (Bot.) Spreading from the 
apex of n petiole, os the divisions 
of a leaf, or loanets, so as to re- 
semblo the hand with outspread 

fingers. Cray. ^ 

3. (Zo'dl.) (a) Having the an- ^ 

terior toes united by a web, as In Wz' 
most swimming birds; webbed. t 

flee /«w/. (i) under a™,. (M !-««• 

Having the distal portion broad, flat, and more or less 
divided into lobes ; — said of certain corals, antlers, etc. 

PaPmate-ly (-mtt-iy), adv. in a palmate manner. 
Pal'XnaPLud (pAl-milt'I-fYd), a. [L. patmatus pal- 
mate root of findere to split.] (Bot.) Palmate, with 
the divisions separated but little more than halfway to 
the common center. 

Pal-mat^l-lobed (-15bd), a. [L. palmatua palmate -| 
E. lobed.] (Bot.) Palmate, with tlio divisions separated 
loss than halfway to the common center. 

Pal-maPi'Seot (pai-mttt'T-B6kth ) a. [L. pal- 
Pal-lliat''l-0ect^e(X (pai-mat'r-eCkt'Sd), > matus pal- 
mate -j- #era7# to cut.] (Bo/.) Divided, ^ 

as a palmate leaf, down to the midrib, 

BO that the parenchyma is interrupted. {^A 
Palm'crlEt (pam'krist), 71. The pal- 
ma Cliristi. (Jonah iv. 0, vmrgin, and 
Dovay version, note.) 

Palmed (pdmd), a. Having or bear- 
ing a palm or palms. « , 

Palmed deer (Zo'dl.), a stag of full 
growth, bearing palms. See 1st Palm, 4. 


growth, bearing palms. See 1st Palm, 4. 

Palmier (pSm'Sr), 7i. [From Palm, v. /.] One who 
palms or cheats, as at cards or dice. 

Palmier, n. [From Palm the tree.] A wandering 
religious votary ; esi>«c!ally, one who bore a branch of 
palm as a token that he had visited the Holy X^and and 
its sacred places. Chaucer. 

PilgrlmB and palmers plighted them together. P. Plowman. 

The pilgrim had «otne homo or dwelling place, the palmer had 
none. The pilgrim traveled to some certain, designed place or 
places, but the palmer to all. T. Utavelq/. 

Palm'er-worm^ (-wfirmO, n. (Zo’dl.) (n) Any hairy 
caterpillar wlUch appears in great _ 

num^rs, devouring lierbage, and 
wandering about like a palmer. 

The name is applied also to other 
voracious insects. Joel i. 4. (ft) 

In America, the larva of any one 

of several moths, which destroys i f | 

the foliage of fruit and forest „ , . 

trees, esp. the larva of Ypsolo- Pnlmprworm (}psolg- 

phuJ pomttaius, which iomo- Mo"'- 

times api>ears in vast numbers. 

Pal-motte' (p51-raBt'), n. [F. , dim. of palme a palm.] 

A floral ornament, common in Greek 

and other ancient architecture ; — 
often called the honeysuckle ornament. 

Pal-met'to (pfil-mat'tfs), n. [Dim. 
of palm the tree : cf. Sp. palmito.] 

(Boi.) A name given to palms of sev- 
eral genera and sp<^cies growing in the 
West Indies and the Southern United 
SUtes. In the United States, tho raimcHo. 
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I Ib applied especially to the CkamseropM^ or Bahal^ 

Painiftto^ the cabbage tree of Flor- 
ida and tiie Carolinaa* See Cath 
baffc free, under Cabbao*. 

Xoyal palmetto, the West Indian 
/iabal iivibraculifera, the trunk of 
which, when hollowed, i« used for 
water pipes, etc. The leaves are 
used for thatcliing, and for making 
hats, ropes, etc. - Baw palmetto, 

.Sabal semilahu a native of Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, and Florida. 

The nearly impassable Jungle which 
it lorins is called palmetto scrub. 

Pal'mlo (ptt'mTk), a. [Cf. F. 
palinigue.'^ (Chem.) Of, pertaining 
to, or derived from, the castor-oil 
jilant (Jiicinus communis^ or PaU 
mn Christi ) ; — formerly used to ralmotto (Sahal 
tlesignate an acid now called ricino- /•almetto). 

leic acid. lObsotes.l 

II PAl^mi-Oao'tV-lei (pUl^mT-dSk'tr-Wz), n. pi. [NL. 
Bee Palm, and I)actyl.1 t^Zool.') A group of wading 
■ ibb ' 



birds having the toes webbed, as the avoent. 

a. [1 ^ . 

palmijtire.'] Bear- 


PAl-mll'Br-OlUI (iiSl-mTf'Sr-tis), a. [L. palmifcr ; 
pahna a palm •\-Jerrc, to bear : cf. F. ’ 


ing palms. 

Pal^ml-inrade (pSl'mT-grad), a. [L. pahna palm of 
the hand ^ gradi to walk.] \ZooL) Putting the whole 
foot upon the ground in waliilug, os some mammals. 

PqVtnlw (-min), n. [From Christi : cf. V. pal- 
minei^ {Chem.) (a) A white waxy or fatty substance 
obtained from castor oil. (b) Kicinolcin. 

Pal'mi-pod (pSl'mT'i>15d), a. [L. pnlmipes^ -edis^ 
broad-footed ; pahnn tlio palm of the hand -j - jjcj a foot : 
cf. F. palmipede.] (Zob/.) Web-footed, as a water fowl. 
— n. A swlmmiug bird ; a bird liaving wehl)ed feet. 

I( Pal-mlp^e-dOf (pSl-mfp'fi-dSz), w. pi. [NL.] {Zo6l.) 
Same as Natatorbs. 

Pal^mlS-ter (pSl'mTs-ter), n. [From Palm of the 
hand.] Ouo wlio practices palmistry. Hall. 

Pal^mlS'txy (“try)i W. [See Palmister.] 1. The art 
or practice of divining or tfdling fortunoa, or of judging 
of character, by the lines and marks in the palm of the 
hand ; chiromancy. Aschnin. Coirper. 

2. A dexterous use or trick of the liand. Addison. 
Pal'mi-tate (pai'ml-t4t), n. {Chem.) A Kilt of pal- I 
mltic acid. 

Pal'mltO (-mlt)j 71,. [From Palm.] {Hot.) A South | 
African plant {Prioniwn Palmita) of the Rush family, 
liaving long serrated loaves. The stems have been used 
for making brushes. 

Pal’mit'lo (p5I-inTt'Ik), a. {Physiol. Chem.) Per- 
taining to, or obtained from, palmitin or palm oil ; as, 
palmitic acid, a white orystallluo body belonging to the 
fatty acid series. It is readily soluble in hot alcohol, 
and melts to a liquid oil at 02^^ C. 

Pal'ml-tln (pal'mY-tTu), n. [So called because abun- 
dant in palm oil.] {Png.tiol. Chem.) A solid crystal- 
lizablo fat, found abundantly in animals and in vegeta- 
bles. It occurs mixed with stearin and olein in the fat 
of animal tissues, with olein and butyrin in butter^ with 
olein in olive oil, etc. Chemically, it is a glyceride of 
palmitic acid, tlireo molecules of palmitic acid being 
united to one molecule of glyceryl, and hence it is tech- 
nically called fripalm itin, or glyceryl tripalmitate. 

Parinl-tol'lc (pSProT-tSlOfc), a. \ Palmitic -f- -o/eic 
-f - to.] {Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, an artificial 
acid of the oloio acid scrie.s, isomeric wltli linoleic acid. 

PAl''IXll-tone (pSI'mI-ton), n. {Chem.) Tho ketone of 
palmitic acid. 

Palm^ Sail''da7 (pHm^ sttn/dH). {Eccl.) The Sunday 
next before Easter ; — so called In commemoration of 
onr Savior’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when the 
multitude strewed palm branches In the way. 

Palm'y (-y), a. 1. Bearing palms; abounding in 
palms; derived from palms; as, palmy shore. Pope. 

His golden sundH and pahuy wlno. Uohlsmith. 
2. Worthy of the palm ; fiourishiug ; prosperous. 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome. Shak. 
Pol-my'ra (pitl-ml'rd), n. {Bot.) A species of palm 
(Borasjnts flabelliformis) having a straight, black, up- 
right trunk, with palmate leaves. It is found native 
along tho entire northern aliores of tlie Indian Ocean, 
from tho mouth of the Tigris to New Guinea. More 
than eight hundred uac.s to which it is put are enumer- 
ated by native writers. Its wood is largely UHcd for 
building purposes ; its fruit and roots serve for food, its 
sap for making toddy, and its leaves for thatching huts. 

Pa-lola (pA-lS'li), n. [Fr. the native name.] \Zuul.) 
An annelid [Palola viridis) which, at certain seasons of 
tlie year, swarms at the surface of the sea about some of 
tlie Pacific Islands, where It is collected for food. 

II Palo-me'ta (pli''16-ma't&), n. {Zobl.) A ponipano. 
Palp(pSlp),7i. ICt.F.palpc. See Palpable.] {Zobl.) 
S.iino as Palpitb. 

Palpt V. t. [h. palpare: cf. F. palper.li To have a 
distiuct touch or feeling of ; to feel. [C>A5.] 

To bring B.palpd(l darkness o’er the earth. Haywood. 
Pal^pa-bil'i-ty (pSPpA-bTl'T-ty), n. The quality of 
being palpable, or Mrceptlble by the touch. Arbufnnot. 

PiU^pa'lllO (pSl'pA-b’l), a. [F. palpable^ L. palpa- 
bilis, fr. palpare to fool, stroke ; cf. -rmpns the soft palm 
of the hand.] 1, Capable of being touched aud felt : por- 
ooptible by tne touch ; os, a palpable form. Saak. 

Barkness must overshadow all his bounds, 

Paipobfo darkness. MUton. 

2* Basfly perceptible ; plain ; distinct ; obvious ; read- 
ily peroelvea and detected ; gross ; as, palpable impos- 
ture; palpable absurdity; palpable errors. “Tliree 
poreonejpaf/iaMe.’* P. Ploivman. 

[Lies] gross as a mountain, open, palpable. .S'AoI. 

— Pal^'Ub-neM, ti. - Pal'pa-Wy, adt ^ 


Pal-pft'Uoil (pll-pl'shtln), n. [L. palpatio., fr. pal- 
pare. Bee Palpable.] 1. Act of touching or feeling. 
2. {Med.) Examination of a patient by touch, Qpain. 
II Pal-pA'tor (-tBr), n. [L., a stroker.] {ZodU) One 
of a family of clavicorn b^tles, including those which 


have very long maxillary palpi. 

II Pal^bra (pW'p«-br4), n. / pi. 
[LJ {ZoU.) Tlie eyelid. 

Wpo-bral ^ . 


Tlie eyelid. 

(-broi), a. [L. palpebralUf fr. j 
ri.] Of or pertaining to the eyell 


Falfbbbjb (-brS). 


, r.palpebra: 

cf. F. patpibral.'] Of or pertaining to the eyeUds. 

Pal^pe-bratd C-brtt). a. (Zoal!) Havinff eyelids. 

Pal;^ (pSlpt)« {Zobl.) Having a p^pus. 

II ViX'yi (pftl'pi ), n., vl. of rAnrus. 7.2rod/.5 See Palpus. 

Pal'pl-ooni (pai'pl-kfim), n. [See Palfuj, and 
CoBKU.J {Zobl.) One of a group of aquatic beetles 
{Palpioomia) having short club-shaped antennse, and 
long maxillary palpi. 

Pal^pl-ler C-ler), n. IPalpus -f- -/cr.] {Zobl.) Bear- 
ing palpi. Same as Palbiokh. 

Pal^J^-lomi (-pY-f6rm), a. IPalpus -f- -form : of. P. 
palpiforme.'} {Zobl.) Having the form of a palpus. 

Pal^pl-ger (-jer), 71. [See Palpioebous.] {Zobl.) That 
portion of the labium which licara the palpi in insects. 

Pal-plg'er-OlUl (pSl-pT j'er-Us), a. [^Palpus -]- -germs. ] 
{Zobl.) Bearing a pahius. Kirby. 

Pallki-tailt (pSl'pT-tout), a. [L. palpitans, p. pr.] 
Palpitating ; throbbing ; trembling. Carlyle. 

Pal^pi-toto (-tSt), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Palpitated 


(-ta-'tSd) ; p. pr. Ik. vb. n. Palpitatino (-ta'tTng).] [L. 
palpiiare, paipitatum, v. intens. fr. palpare. See Palpa- 
ble.] To beat rapidly and more strongly than usual ; to 


throb ; to bound with emotion or exertion ; to pulsate 
violently ; to flutter ; — said 8peeiflc,alJy of the heart 
when its action is abnormal, as from excitement. 

Pal^pl-ta'tlon (-tS'shfin), n. [L. tjalpitatio: cf. F. 
palpitation.) A rapid pul^tlon ; a throobing ; esp., an 
abnormal, rapid beating of the heart as when exciti^d by 


(Zool.) A minute soft filamentary process springing from 
tho surface of certain hydroids and sponges. 

Pal'pns (“pbs), 71 . / pi. Palpi (-pi). [NL. See 
Palp.] {Zobl.) A feeler; especially, one of tho jointed 
sense organs attached to tho mouth organs of inserts, 
arachnids, orustacemiSj and annelids; as, tho mandibular 
palpi, maxillary palpi, and labial palpi. The palpi of 
male spiders serve as sexual organs. Called also palp. 
Sco lUust. of Arthrooabtka and Orthopteiu. 

Pals^irave^ (pftlz'gravO» n. [H. paltsgraaf; palts 
palace (L. palatium) -f- graaf count *. cf . G. ^falzgrn/. 
See Palace, aud Landoravk.] {Ger. Hist^ A <M>tnit 
or carl who presided in the domestic court, and had the 
suporintondence, of a royal household in Germany, 

Pall'|[ra*ylB^ (-gr&-von'), 7». [D. pnltsgravin : cf . G. 
p/nlzgrajin.) Tho consort or wiefow of a palsgrave. 

Pal'sl-cal (pftl'zT-kol), a. [From Palst.] Affected 

with palsy } palriod ; paralytic. [J?.] Johmon, 

Pal'ltod (-xTd), a, Affected with palsy ; paralyzed, 

Pal'stav^ (-Btav/)» n. [Dan. paalsiav.) A peculiar 
broueo adz, used In prehistoric Europe about the middle 
of the bronze ago. Dawkins. 

Painter (-ster), m [D. palsierstaf.) A pilgrim’s 
staff. [06.V.] Halliwell, 

Pal'iy (pfli'zy), n. / ph Palsib-s (-zIz). [OE. palesie, 
parlc-ry, OF. paralcsic, F. paraly.f ie, L, paraly,^i,<t. See 
I'ARALYsis.] (3/cd.) Paralysis, complete or partial. See 
PARALTrsifu “ One sick of tho palsy.'"* Mark ii. 3. 

Bell's palsy, paralysis of the facial nerve, producing dis- 
tortion of one side of the face;— so called from Sir 
Charles Bell, an English surgeon who described it, — 
Scrivener's palsy. Bee Writer's cramp, under W ritwu. — 
Shaking palsy, paralysis agitans, a disease usually occur- 
ring in old people, characterized by muscular tremors 
011(1 a peculi^ shaking and tottering gait. 

Pal'sy, t\ t. [imj^ &p. p. Palsied (-zYd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Palsyino.J To affect with palsy, or as with 
palsy ; to deprive of action or energy : to paralyze. 

Pw'By-WOrt' (-wQrt'), n. {Bot.) The cowslip {Pri- 
mula veris ) ; — so called from its supposed remedial pow- 
ers. Dr, Prior. 

Painter (-tSr), t». i. [imp, Hr p. p. Paltered (-tSrd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. 71. Paltering.] [See Paltry.] 1. To hag- 
gle. [Gb.T.j Cot grave. 

2. To act in an Insincere or deceitful manner ; to play 
false ; to equivocate ; to shift ; to dodge ; to trifle. 

Romnnii, that liavo apoke the word, 

And will not Shak. 

"Wlio never Bold the truth to serve the liour, 

Nor paltersd with eternal God for power. Tennyson. 

3. To Imbble ; to chatter. [Ob.t.] 

Pal'ter, t». /. To trifle with ; to waste ; to squander 
In paltry ways or on worthless things. [06« J “ Palter 
out your time in the penal statutes.^’ Bt 


t your time In the penal e 
Pal'ter-er (-Sr), n. One who paltora. 


tril 


oau. FI, 
Johnson. 


doublet ; a jacket. Piers Plowman. 

Pal'trl-ly (pftl'trY-lJ^), adv. In a paltry manner. 

Pal^trl-n0M, n. The state or quality of being paltry. 

Pal'try (-try), a. [Coynpnr. Paltrier (-trY-er) ; su- 
perl. Paltriest.] [Cf. Prov. F. paltry refuse, rublush, 
LG. palterig ragged, paltr, palter, a mg, a tatter, Dan. 
pialt, 8w. palta, pi. pallor.) Mean ; vile ; worthless ; 
despicable ; contemptible ; pitiful ; trifling ; as, a paltry 
excuse ; paltry gold. Cowper. 

The paltry prize i» hardly worth the cost. Hymn. 

Syn, — Beo CoarrEMPi’iRLE. 

(p&-lu'dal), <7. [L. palus, -udis, e marsh.] 
Of or pertaining to marshes or fens; marshy. [I?.] 

Palndal fever, malarial fever ; — so called because gener- 
ated in marshy districts, , 


Pa-llF(la<llieilt (pA>lti'd&-m«nt), n. See Palvda- 

UXMTUM. 

II Pa-ln^fMi-meii'tiim (-mfo'tttm), n. pi, Pawpa- 
MENTA (-t4). [L.] {Rom. AntiqA A miUtwy clooA vmn 
by a general and his principal officers. 

II Pal'n-dlo'O-llB (p«l'«-dTk'3.18), n. pi. [NL., fr. L. 
palus, -udis, a raarah -f colere to inhabit.] {Zobl.) 
A division of birds, including the oraneo, rails, etc. 
Pa-ln'dl-oolo (pA-lu'dI-kol], a. [Cf. F. paludicole.) 



( Caruophyllia ) . 
a Columella ; hh 
Pali : c Septum ; 
(/ Costa ; c Wall 
or Theca. Nat. 
•ire. 



l>ool.] {Zobl.) Any one of numerous species of fresh- 
water pectinibranchiate moUusks, belonging to Palu- 
dinct Melani/to, and allied genera. They have on oper- 
culated shell which is usually green, often with brown 
bands. See IHust. of Pond snail, under Pond. 
Pal^n-dl'nal (-nal), a. inhabiting ponds or swamps. 
Pal'U-dlne (paPQ-dYn), a. [L. palus, -udis, a marsh J 
Of or pertaining to a marsh. Biicklana. 

Pa-lU^dl-nOUB (pA-lu'dY-nllB), a. 1. {Zobl.) {a) Palu- 
dinal. (b) Like or pertaining to the genus Paludlno. 

2. Of or pertaining to a marsh or fen. [i?.] 
pfl-lii Mliwi (-dYz’m), 71. {Med.) The morbid phenom- 
ena produced by dwelling among marslies ; malarial dis- 
ease or disposition. 

Pal'n-dOBO^ (pSl'S-dSHOi [L. paludosus marshy.] 
Growing or living in marshy places ; 
marshy. 

Pal%0 (pai'fil), n. {Zobl.) 

Palulus or Palus. 

II PaPa-luB (pUPfi-liis), 71. ; pi. Pal- 
vu (-li). [NL., dim. of L. palus t\ 

stake.] {Zobl.) Bamo as Palus. 

llPalQB (pa'ltiK)j 71.; pi. Pali (-11). 

[L., a stake.] {Zobl.) One of several 
upright slender calcareous processes 
wliich surround the central part of the 
callclc of certain corals. 

Pa-lus'tral (pd-ltSs'trol), a. [L. pa- I’alus. section of 
luster, -testris.) Of or i>ertaining to a 
bog or marsh; boggy, [if.] 

Pa-lUB'trine (-trin), a. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or living in, a marsh or swamp ; 
marshy. 

PalV (paPy)* [From Pale, a.) 

Pole ; granting color; dim, [Poetic) Shak. Whittier. 

Pal'y, a. [Cf. F. polk. See Pale a -stoko.] (Her.) 
Divided into four or more equal parts 
by perpendicular lines, and oi two dif- 
ferent tinctures disposed alternately. 

Pam (pSm), 71. [From Palm victory ; 
cf. trump, fr. triumph.) The knave of 
clubs. [Ob^.] Pope. 

Payment (pS'ment), ti. A pavement. 

[Ob.9.] Chattcer. 

II Pam^pa-no (p5m'p&-n5), n. [Bp.] 

{Zobl.) Same as Pompano. Paiy of six, Ar- 

Pam'paB (pSm'paz ; Bp. pam'pas), n. gout and GuIch. 
pi. rSp., fr. Pcniv. pan} pa a field, 
plain.] Vast plains in the central and southernrpijrt of 
tho Argentine Republic In South America. term is 
sometimes used in a wider sense for the plaina extending 
from Bolivia to Southern Patagonia. 

Pampas cat {Zobl.). a South American wild ce.i {Fclis 
pajeros). It has oblique transverse bands of yellow or 
brown. It is about three and a half feet long. Called 
also straw caf. — Pampas dear {Zobl.), a small, reddish- 
brown, Bouth American deer {Ceri'us, or Blastocerus, 
campestris). — Pampas grass {Bot.),u very tall omamou- 
t.il crass ( (Jynerium argenteum) with 
a silvery-wnite silky panicle. It is 
a native of the pampas of South 
America. 

Pam'Mr (pSm'pSr), v. t. [imp. 

Sz. p. p. TAMPERED (-pord) ; p, pr. & 
vh. n. Pampering.] [Cf. LG. pam- 
pen, slampampen, to live luxurious- 
ly, painpe thick pap, and E. pap.) 

1. To feed to the full ; to feed lux- 
uriously; to glut; as, to /lawyer the 
body or tho appetite. “ A body . . . 
pampered for corruption.” 

Dr. T. Dwight. 

2. To gratify inordinately ; to in- 
dulge to excess ; ns, to pamper pride ; 
to pamper the imagination. South. 

Pam'perad (-pSrd), a. Fed luxu- 
riously ; indulged to the full ; hence, luxuriant. PaTn- 
perea boughs.’’ Milton. ‘‘PaTWjppYffd Insolence.” Pope. 
— Pam'pered-neBB, n. Bp. Hall. 

Pam'per-ar (-p8r-Sr), n. One who, or that whltdi, 
pampers. Cowper. 

Pam'p6r-lze(-Iz),v.f. To pamper. [R.) Sydney Smith. 

II Pam-pe^ro (pAm-pt'rt;), n. [Sp., ir.pampa a plain.] 
A violent wind from the west or southwest, which sweeps 
over the pampas of South America and the adjacent seas, 
often doing great damage. Sir W. Parish. 

Pam-pe^roB (-r5z), n. pi. ; sing. Pamtebo {-vt). [Bp, 
American.] {Ethnol.) A tribe of Indians inhabiting the 
pampas of South America. 

Pam'phlBt (pSm'flSt), ti. [OK. pam Aet, pamfllet, paun- 
flet, possibly ir. OF. ^Ime tlie paun of the hand, F. 
pavme (see PALMj-f OF./ueillet a leaf, dim. otfueil, tn., 
F. feuille, t., fr. L. Jolium, pi. folia, thus meaning, a 
leaf to be held in tho hand ; or perh. through old French, 
fr. L. Pamphila, a female liistorian of the first century 
who wrote many epitomes ; prob., however, fr. OF. Pam- 
Actte, the Old French name given to B poem 

In Latin verse of tho 12th century, pan^hletB being 
named from the popularity of this poom. ] 1 . A writing ; 
a book. Testament (if Love. 

H ir Thoms* More in bis pamphlet of Richard the Third. MehoM- 
2. A small book consisting of a few of pr’nt^ 



Fampaa Grass, much 
reduced. 
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paper, stitohed together, often with a paper cover, but 
not bound ; a abort esaay or written duKiusaiou, ueually 
on a aubjeot of current iutereat. 

Pam'WOt ^m'hSt), V. i. To write a pamphlet or 
pamphleta. [^] Moxvell. 

PfUH^pmet-oer^ ('SrO, n. A writer of pam]^ets ; a 
acrlbbler. Drydtn, Jliaoaulay. 

Pftin^p]llot*4Mr', V, i. To write or publiah pamphlets. 

By pamphleUteritiff we shall not win. C. JOngtlep, 
Pa01>ptll^-f(Nl& (pSm>pfn'Y-fdrm), a. [L. pampinuj 
a tendril -/onn,) {Anat.) In the form of tendrUa ; — 
applied especially to the apermatlc and ovarian veins. 

Pam'pre (pSm'pSr), n. [F. pampre a vine branch, L. 
pampinui.'] {Sculp.) An ornament, composed of vine 
leaves and bunches of grapes, used for<idecorating spiral 
columns. 

Pam^pro-dto'tpl-oni (pSm^prtf<dSk'tri-ti8), a, fPom* 
-f- Or. irp6 forward + HaKrvXoc finger.] {Zodl.) Having 
all the toes turned forward, as the oolies. 

Pan- (pSn-), Pan'ta- (*tA^), Pan^o- [Or. irdr, 

Tn., nav^ neut., gen. frai/rtk, all.] Oombining forma sig- 
nifying aUf every; as, panorama, pantheism, p(mta- 
graph, panfograpb. Pan- becomes pan*- before b or p, 
as^niprodactylous. 

Pan, n. [OE. See 2d Pak*.] 1. A part ; a portion. 

2. {Fort.) The distance comprised between the angle 
of the epaule and the fianked angle. 

3. [Perh. a different word.] A leaf of gold or silver. 
Pan, V. t. & i. [Cf. F. pan skirt, lappet, L. pannue a 

cloth, rag, W. panu to fur, to full.] To join or fit to- 
gether ; to unite. [06^.] Halliwell. 

Pan (pttn), n. [Hind, pan, Skr. pnrna loaf.] The 
betel loaf ; also, tlie masticatory made of the bet^ leaf, 
eU'. See Brtel. 

II Pan (pttn), n. [L., fr. Or. Ilav.] {Or. Myth.) The 
god of sltopherds, guardian of bees, and patron of fishing 
and hunting. He is usually represented as having the 
head and trunk of a man, with the legs, horns, and tall 
of a goat, and as playing on the shepherd's pipe, which 
he is i^d to have invented. 

Pan, ». [OE. panne, AS. panne ; of. D. pan, G. p/anne, 
OHG. pfanna^ loel., 8w., LL., Jk tr.panna^ of uncertain 
origin; cf. L. patina^ E. paien.'] 1. A shallow, open 
dish or vessel, usually of metal, employed for many do- 
mestic uses, 08 for setting milk for cream, for frying or 
baking food, etc. ; also employed for various uses in man- 
ufacturing. “ A bowl or a pan.” Chaucer. 

2. {Mannf.) A closed vessel for boiling or evapora- 
ting. See Vacuum pally under Vacuum. 

3. The part of n flintlock which holds the priming. 

4. The skull, considered as a vessel containing the 

brain ; the upper part of the head ; the brainpan ; the 
cranium. Chaucer. 

6. {Carp.) A recess, or bed, for the leaf of a hinge. 

6. The hard stratum of earth that lies below the soil. 
See Hard pany under Haro. 

7. A natural basin, containing salt or fresh water, or 
mud.. 

Plash In ths pan. See under Flash. — To savor of ths 
pan, to suggest the process of (cooking or btiming ; in a 
theological sense, to be heretical. Ridley. Southey. 

PAn, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Panned (pSnd) ; p. pr. & 
vb, n. Panning,] {Mining) To separate, as gold, from 
dirt or sand, by washing iii a kind of pan. [Jf. /S'.] 

We , . . wltncsBcd the prooess of cleaning up and uanniny 
out, which i» the laetprocens of separating the pure g»ud from 
the fine dirt and black sand. Oen. W. T. Sheiman. 


PlUlM (p^), n. {JBoL) The pansy. [Also paunee.] 

Panob (pinch), n. (jVaui.) See Paunch. 

(-w5), n, [Hind, parn'oi.'] (A'anf.) A 
Benguese four-oared boat for passengers. [Written also 
pathway and paunchwas.l Malcom. 

PanHnra'tlail (pSn-kra'shan), a. Panoratic ; athletic. 

FAA-cra'tl-aBt (-^I-Sst), n. One who engaged in the 
contests of the pancratium. 

Pm-om'tl-aB'tlO (-SIH-Asaik), a. Of or pertaining to 
the panoratuim. (j. West. 

P^-C^'lo (pSn-^t^), a. [Gt. irayKparrif oll-pow- 
erful.] (Op/.) Having all or many degrees of power; 
having a great range of power; — said of an eyepiece 
made adjustable so as to give a varying magnifying power. 

Pan-crtt'lo (nSn-krSt'Ik), ) a. [See Pancratium.] 

Pui-orAt'lo-fU (-T-kal), I Of or pertaining to the 
pancratium ; athletic. Sir T. Browne. 

Pan'ora-^t (pSn'krA-tlst), n. An athlete; a gym- 
nast. 

II Pim-ora'tl-nm (pKa-krS'shT-fim), n. [L., fr. Gr. 
rco.yKpa.Tiov a complete contest, fr. irayKpargt all-power- 
ful; was, TToi/, all -f- *cparor Btreiigth.'j[ 1. (Or. Antic/.) 
An athletic contest involving both boxing and wrestling. 

2. (Bot.) A genus of Old World amaryllideous bulbous 
plants, having a funnel-shaped perianth with six narrow 
spreading lobes. The American species are now placed 
in the related genus Hymenocmllis. 

PaiI'cre-aa(pttii'kr6-««; 277), n. [NL., fr. Gr. irdy- 
spfow ; na^ytravy all-f-*cpeac fiesh,meat : cf. F. pancrSa.s.] 
(AruU.) Tho sweetbread, a gland connected with tlm in- 
testhie of nearly all vertebrates. It is usually elongated 
and light-colored, and its secretion, called tho pancreatic 
juice. Is discharged, often together with tho bile. Into 
the upper part of the intestines, and is a powerful aid 
ill digestion. See flluxt. of Digestive (wparatu.r. 

Pan^ore-at^lo (-St'Yk), a. [Cf. F. panerfatU/ue.'] 
{Anat.) Of or pertaining to the pancreas; as, the juan- 
creatic secretion, digestion, ferments. 


Pan, V. i. 1. {Mining) To yield gold In, or as in, the 
process of panning; — usually with out; as, the gravel 
panned out rJclily. 

2. To turn out (profitably or unprofltably) ; to result ; 
to develop ; as, the investigation, or tho speculation, 
panned outpoorlv. [Slangy U. /S'.] 

Pan'a-baao (pw'A-bis), n. [/Vm- fta«<?. Bo called 
in allusion to the number of metals contained in it.] 
{Min.) Same as Tetrahedritb. 

Pan^a-oe'a (pSiVA-se'A), n. [L., fr. Gr. vravaKtiay fr. 
rrovoucilr all-healing ; was, wav, all + djcffiadoi to h(^.] 

1. A remedy for all diseases ; a universal medicine ; a 
cure-all ; a catholicou ; hence, a relief or solace for af- 
fliction. 

2. {Bot.) The herb allheal. 

PaU'^a-oa^an (-«n), a. Having the properties of a 
panacea, [A.] ” Pana(?ean dews.” Whitehead. 

Pa-naoha' (pA-nash'), n. [F., fr. L. penna a feather. 
Bee Pen a feather.] A plume or bunch of feathers, cap. 
such a bunch worn on the helmet ; any military plume, 
or ornamental group of feathers. 

A pooioche ot varifgttted plumes. Prerentt. 

Pa-naMa (pA-nS'dA), l n. [8p. panada, fr. L. pants 

Pa’^nade' (pA-nSd'), f bread : cf. F. panade. Bee 
Pantry.] Bread boiled In water to the consistence of 
pulp, and sweetened or flavored. [Written eXeo panada. 

Pa-mida' (pA-n5d')» a dagger. [Obs.'\ Chancer. 

Pan^a-llia' liat^ (pSn^A-mK' hlto, A fine plaited hat, 
made in Obntral America of the young leaves of a plant 
(Carludovica palmata). 

Pan'-A-mer'i-oatt (-A-mSr'T-kon), a. [See Pan-.] Of 
orpertainlng to both North and South America.* 

pan/^AnbyH-aaai (-Sn'gll-kan), a. [Pan- -j- Angli- 
can.'] {FccL) Belonging to, or representing, the wliole 
Church of England ; need less strictly, to include the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States ; as, 
the Pan-Anglican Conference at Lambeth, in 1888. 

Pan'a-ry (pAn'A-r^), a. [L. panis bread.] Of or per- 
taining to bread or to breadmaking. 

Pan'a-IT, n. A storehouse for bread. Halliwell. 

Paa'oakt^ (-kSkO, n. A tblu cake of batter fried in 
a pan or on a griddle ; a griddlecako ; a flapjack. ” A { 
jmncrtAs for Shrove Tuesday.” Shak. , 

Paa'oarte' (pSn'kttrt'), n. [F., fr. LL. oancharfa, 
Boe Pan-, and Oarti.] A rbyal charter confirming to a ! 
subject all his possessfons. [Ohs.] Holinshed. 


Pancreatic Juice (Physiol.), a colorless alkaline fluid se- 
creted intermittently by tho pnmrroatic gland. It is one 
of the most imimrtant of the digestive fluids, containing 
at least throe distinct fermontft, trypsin, sloapsin, and 
an omylolvtic ferment, by which it acts upon all three 
classes of food stuffs. Bee Pancreas. 

Pan'ore-a-tln (-A-ttn), n. J[8e<5 Pancreas.] {Physiol. 
Chein.) Ono of tiio digestive prtrmentH of tlio pancreatic 
juice ; also, a preparation containing such a ferment, 
made from the pancreas of animals, and used in medicine 
as an aid to digestion. 

13^ By some tho terra pancreatin is restricted to tho 
amylolytic ferment of tlie pancreatic juice, by otliors it 
is applied to try/mn, and by still others to stenpsin. 

Pan'ey (pAn's]^), n. See Pansy. [05^.] Drydcn. 

Panada (pAiVdA), n. {Zo'61.) A amall Asiatio mammal 
{Ailurus Julgcns) liaving 
fine soft fur. It is related 
to the bears, and inhabits 
the mountains of North- 
ern India. 

II Pan-da'ntui (pKn-dS'- 
iifis), n. [NL., fr. Malay 
pandnn.] (Hot.) A ge- 
nus of endogenous plants. 

Sec Screw tine. 

Pan'dar (pan'der),_ n. 

Same as Pander. 



Panda. 



” Boized by the jiandor of Appius.” 

Macauhnf. 

Pan'dardam (-T*’m), n. Same as Panderirm. Swijt. 
Pan^dar-ize (-iz), v. i. To pander. [06 , l] 
Pan'dar-OOfl (-fis), a. Panderous. [06.t.] 

Pan-da'an (pAn-dJPan), rt. [From 4th Pan,] Of or 
relating to the god Pan. 

Pandean pipes, a primitive wind instrument, consisting 
of a series of short hollow reeda or pipes, 

S oduated in length by the musical scale, aud 
stened together side by side ; a syrinx ; a 
mouth organ ; — said to have been invented by 
Pan. (Danod also Pan\r pijms and Panpipes. 

Pan'deot (p5nM5kt), n. [L. pandcctay 
pandectesy Gr. vravSeKrm all-reccfving, all- Bandoan 
containing; was, wav, all -4- Se\t<r$ai to re- ^ ’ 
celve : cf. P. pandectes, pl.j 1. A treatise which com- 
prehends tho whole of any science. 

[Thou] a, pandect mak’st, and universal book. Donne. 
2. pi. Tho digest, or abridgment, in fifty books, of the 
decisions, writings, and opinions of the old Roman ju- 
rists, mode in the sixth century by direction of the em- 
peror Justinian, and forming the leading oonipilatio^n of 
the Roman civil law. Kent. 

Pan-demlo (pSn-dAm^k)^ a. [L. pandemvs, Gr. 
rravSryjio^y rravSgfit 09 , wav, wav, all -f- Sijfiov the iieoplo : 
cf. F. pnnd^.niiguc.] Affecting a whole people or a 
number of countries ; everywhere epidemic. — w. A pan- 
demic disease. Harvey. 

pftti ^<ls-mn^ni-nm (pSn^d$-m9'nT-tim), n. [NL., from 
Or, wav, wav, all -f oaiM^wv a demon.] 1. Tlie great 
hall or council charolier of demons or evil spirits. Milton. 
2. An utterly lawless, riotous plnco or assemblage. 
Pan'der (pSn'dSr), n. [From Pandarus, a leader In 
the Trojan army, who is said to have procured for Tro- 
ilus the possession of Chrysei’s.] 1. A male bawd ; a 
pimp ; a procurer. 

Thou art the jmmler to her dishonor. Sheck. 

2. Hence, one who ministers to the evil designs and 
passions of another. 

Those wicked panders to avarice and ambition. liurkn. 
Pan'der, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Pandered (-dSrd) ; p. 
pr. & vh. n. PAKnimiNo.] To play the pander for. 
Pan'dRY, V. i. To act the part of a pander. 
Pan^der-age (-ly ; 48), n. The act of pan<1eriug. 
PlB'dar-laBI {-it'ro), n. The employment, arts, or 
practices of a pander. Bp. Hall. 

Pan^der-ly, a. Having the quality of a pander. ” O, | 
you panderhf rascals.*' Shak. 


Pan-derMta (^u-dSr'mit), n. [From Panderma, a 
port on the Black Sea from which it is exported.] (Min.) 
A hydrous borate of lime, near prioeite. 

Pan'dtr-OlUl (pAnMSr-fis), a. Of or relating to a pon- 
der ; cliaracteriziiig a pander. 

Pan-dlo^-lalad (pau-dlk'6-18't6d), a. [See Pandic- 
ulation.] Extended ; wiread out ; stretched. 

Pan-dwU-la^n (-IwshQn), n. [L. pandicnlari to 
stretch one’s self, fr. pandere to spread out.] A stretch- 
ing aud stittening of tho trunk aud extromitles, as when 
fatigued aud drowHy. 

Pan^dlt (pfln'dTt ; 277), n. S»‘o Pundit. 

Pon^door (pAn'dobr), n. Same as I’anixiur. 

Pan-do^ra (pSn-dC^i), n. [L., U. Or. Uavfiwpa ; wo«, 
wav, all -f- buipov a gift.] 1, (Cht.rs. Myth.) A beautiful 
woman {aU-gifted), whom Jupiter oauset) Vulcan to make 
out of clay in order to puninh tlie human race, because 
Prometheus had stolon tlio tire from lien von. Jupiter 
gave Pandora a box containing all lumian Ills, which, 
when tho box w^as ojicncd, oHcajHul and Fpread over tho 
earth. Hope alone remained in tlio box. Anotlier ver- 
sion makes the box contain all the blesBings of tlie gods, 
which wore lost to men wlieii Pandora opened it. 

2. (ZooL) A genus of marine bivalves, in wldch ono 
valve is flat, the other 
convex. 

Pan'dore (pAn'dSr nr ’ 
pAn-d5rO, «• [F- See 

Bandore,] An ancient 
musical instrumont, of 
tlio lute kiml ; a bandore. 

[Written also pandorau.] 

Pan'donr (pSn'dfibr), 

n. One of a class of 
Hungarian mountaineers rnndorn (/*. tn'iluentn), n Rids 
serving in tho Austrian expand- 

nrmy;-. so called from “di M>or«l view. 




Pandur, a principal town in the region from which they 
origJnaUy came. [Written also pandnor.] 

Her whlRkprcd ynnduvrs und her fierce hupunrs. CamjMt. 
’PBU-dOW'Ay (piin-doii'dj:), n. A deep pie or pudding 
made of baked apples, or of sliced bread and apples 
baked togotlier, with no bottom crust. 

Pan'du-rate (pAn'dA-rit), \ a. [L. pandur a a pan- 
Pan-du'rl-form(-du'rT-f6rm), 1 dore -f' -/om; cf. 
F. panduriforme.] Obovaie, with a con- 
oavity in oaoli side, like tlie body of a 
violin ; fiddle-shaped ; as, a panduri/onn 
leaf ; pandurijorm color markings of an 
animal. 

Pane (p5n), n. [F. panne.] The nar- 
row- edge of a Immmer head. See Peek. 

Pane, n. [OE. /mn part, portion of a 
thing, F. pan a skirt, lappet, part or 
piece of a wall, side, fr. L. pannus a 
clotli, fillet, rag; akin to E. vane. Ben 
Vane, and of. Panel, Pawn pledge.] 1. A division ; a 
distinct piece, llmiteil part, or eompartment of anv sur- 
face ; a patoli ; hence, a square of a checkered or plalded 
pattern. 

2. One of the openings In a slashed garment, showing 
the bright colored silk, or tho like, within.; bonce, the 
piece of colored or other stuff so show-n. 

3. (Arch.) (u) A compartment of a surface, or a flat 
spaco ; hence, one side or face of a building ; ns, an oc- 
tagonal tow-er is said to have eiglit panes, (6) Espe- 
cially, in modem use, the glass in one compartment of a 
window sash. 

4. In irrigating, a subdivision of an Irrigated surfoco 
between a feeder and an outlet drain. 

6 . (a) Ono ot the flat surfaces, or facets, of any ob- 
ject liaving several sides. (6) One ot the eight facets 
surrounding the table of a brilliant cut diamond. 

Poned (p5nd), a, 1. Having panes; provided with 
panes ; also, having openings ; as, a paned w-indow ; 
paned window sash. Paned hose.” Massinger. 

2. (Mach.) Having flat sidea or surfaces; as, a six> 
paned nut. 

Pan'e-gyi/lo (pAn'MYr'Tk ; 277), n. [L. panegyricua, 
Gr. rravrjyvpiKSt : cf. F. pancgt/rii/ue. Bee Paneoyric, 
a.] An oration or eulogy in praise of some person or 
achievement ; a formal or elaborate encomium ; a lauda- 
tory discourse ; laudation. Boo Synonym of Eulogy. 
Pan^e-gyr'lo (pAn^ft-jYr'Yk), ) a. [L. panegyricua, 
Pan'O-gyr'lo-al (-Y-kul). ) Or. rravrfyvpiK6q, from 

wavrjyvpts an assembly of the people, a liigli festival ; wav, 
wav, all AyvpL^y ayopd, on assembly.] Containing 
praise or eulogy ; encomlaetic ; laudatory. ” Panegyric 
strains. ” Pope. — Pan^e-gyr'lo-al-ly, adv. 

Borne of his odes are panegyrical. Dryden. 

Pa-nOR'y-rla (pA-nAj'Y-rYs), n, [NL., fr. Gr. rraviny- 
piv. Bee Panegyric.] A festival; a public assembly. 
[Ohs.] S. Harris. 

Pan'e-gyr'Ult (pKn'e-jYr'Tsth n. [L. panegyrista, Gr. 
wavTjyvpitTTU? one who attonas a wanjyvpiv ; cf. wavrj- 
yvpiCeiv to Celebrate or attend a public festival, to 
make a set speech, esp. a panegyric, in a public assem- 
bly. Boo Paneoyric.] Ono wlio delivers a panegyric ; a 
eulogist ; ono who extols or praises, either by writing or 
speaking. , ^ . 

If these panegyrists are in eameit Burke. 

Pan^e-iT-'rizo (pAn'^-jY-rlz), V. t. [imp. &p. p. PAN- 
■OTRI 7 .ED (-rizd) ; p.pr. & vb. n. Panegyrizing (-ri^zYng).] 
[Or, rravgyvpiiecv. See Panegyrist.] To praise highly ; 
to extol in a public speech ; to write or deliver a pane- 
gyric upon ; to eulogize. 

Pas^R'27'1'120, u. r. Toindulgoin panegrrics. Minora. 
Pan'O-gyr^y -A. panegyric. [Obs.] Milton. 

Pru'rI (pAn'Sl), n. [Orig., a little piece ; OF. panel, 
pannely F. panneau, dim. of pan skirt, lappet, part or 
piece ota wall, side. See 2<1 Pane.] 1. (ArcA.) A sunken 
compartment with raised margins, molded or otherwise, 
as In ceilings, waJnsootings, etc. 
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2. {Law) (a) A piece of parchment, or a schedule, c<m- 
tainliiff the names of persons summoned as jurors bv tlje 
shcritf ; hence, more j?enerally, the whole jury. Black- 
stone, {h) {Scots Jaiw) A prisoner arraigned for trial at 
the bar of a criminal court. BurriU. 

3. Formerly, a piece of cloth serving as a saddle; 
hencis a soft pad bcneatii a saddletree to prevent chafing. 

4. {Joinery) A board having its edges inserted in the 
groove of a surrounding frame ; as, the panel of a door. 

6 . (Masonry) One of the faces of a hewn stone. Qwilt, 
0. {Painliny) A slab or plank of wood upon wliich, 

instead of canvas, a picture is painted. 

7. (Mininy) («) A heap of dressed ore. {b) One of the 
districts divided by pillars of extra size, into wliich a mine 
is laid off in one system of extracting coal. 

8 . {Dressmaking) A idain strip or band, as of velvet 
or plush, placed at intervals lengthwise on the skirt of a 
dress, for ornament. 

9. A portion of a frame<l structure between adjacent 
posts or struts, as in a bridge truss. 

Panel gams, a method of stealing money in a panel 
house. " Pans! hooie, a house of prostitution in which tlie 
rooms have secret entrances to nicilltato theft by necom- 

R lices of the inmates. — Pansl saw, a handsaw with fine 
)oth, — used for cutting out panels, etc. — Panel thief, 
one who robs In a panel house. 

Pan^el (pttn'dl), v. t. limp. Sr p. p. Panklbd ( Sid) or 
pANELiiEn ; p.pr. & vb. n. Tanklino or Panelling.] To 
form in or with panels; as, to panel a wainscot. 

Paneled back (Arch.), the paneled work covering the 
window ba<;k. Boo yfimmyi back. 

Pan^ol-a^tlon (-a'shfin), «. Tim act of impaneling a 
ju^. [Written also panellation.'] Wood. 

Pona^OBB (pau'lCs), a. Witliout panes. I 

To patch his panela^s window. Shmstone. \ 

Pan^ol-lng (pan'fil-Tng), n. A forming in panels ; pan- 
elwork. [Written also punef/mf;.] 

Pan'el'WOrk^ (-wOrk'), n. (Arch.) Wainscoting. 
Pan-eulo-giBm (pan-u'lS-jTz’m), n. [See Pan-, Eu- 
Loov.j Eulogy of everything ; indiscriminate praise. [B.] 
Her book has a trace of the cunt of pane nioi; ism. Sational Jiev. 

Pan^ful (pari'ful), 71. ; pi. Panfuls (-fylz). [See Otli 
Pan.] Enough to nil a pan. 

Pang (ping), ». [Prob. for older prange. Cf. Prong.] 

A paroxysm of extreme pain or anguisli ; a sudden and 
transitory agony; a throe ; as, the pa7igs of death. 

By n.— Agony; anguish; distress. See Agont. 

Pang, t'. t. To torture ; to cause to have great pain 
or suffering ; to torment, f/f.] Shak. 

Pan-gen'e-BlB (pin-jeu's-sTs), n. [Pan- genesis.] 
(Biol.) An hypothesis advanced by Darwin in explana- 
tion of heredity. 

The theory rests on the assumption, that the 
whole organization, in tlie sense of every separate atom 
or unit, rBpr<vluce8 itself, the cells throwing off minute 
granules called gnnm ules^ which circulate freeW through* 
out the system, and multiply by subdivision. These gem- 
mules collect in the reproductive organs and products, 
or in buds, so that the egg or bud contains gemmules 
from all parts of the parent or parents, which in devel- 
opment give rise to cells in the offspring similar to those 
from which they were given off in the parent. "" 


shuttle ; of. Gr. ir^voc, : prob. aldn to S. pane : cf. F. 
panietde. See 2d Pakb.] (Bot.) A py- 
ramidal form of inflorescence, in which 
the cluster Is loosely branched below and 
gradually simpler toward the end. 

Pan'i-oled (pflnnr-k’id), a. (Bot.) 

Furnished with panicles ; arranged in, 
or^iko^ panicles *, paniculate. 



The hy- 
In 



I'angolln (3fani$ trienspis). 


iich they were given off in 
pothesis also assumes utat these gemmules need not ... 
aU oases develop into ceUs, but may lie dormant, and be 
transmitted from generation to generation without pro- 
ducing a noticeable effect until a case of atavism occurs. 

Pan^fe-nerio (pan'jft-nfit'Tk), a. {Biol.) Of or i)or- 
tainlng To pangonosis. 

Pang'lul (pangTyl), «. Full of pangs. Richardson. 

PjUlB^eBB, a. Without a pang ; painless. Byron. 

Pan%0-lln (pHn'gfi-lIn), n. [Malay pangUlang.] 
{Zool. ) Any one of sev- 
eral species of Manis, 

Pholidotus, and re- 
lated genera, found in 
Africa and Asia. They 
are covered with im- 
bricated scales, and 
feed upon ants. Called 
also scahj ant-eater. 

Pan-gothlo (pSn- 
gbth'Tk), a. [Pun- -f 
Oothic.] Of, pertaining to, or including, all the Gothic 
races. Ancestral Pangothic stock.” Baric. 

Pan'hel-lenlo (pSn'liSl-lSn'Tk), a. [Bee Panhblle- 
inuil.] Of or pertaining to all Greece, or to Panhellen- 
ism ; including all Greece, or all the Greeks. 

Pan-hellBn-iBin (I>an-hfil'l8n-l2’m), n. A scheme to 
unite all tlie Greeks in one political body. 

Pan-hellen-iBt, n. An advocate of Fanhollonlsm. 

Pan^hel-le'ni-nm (pSn'h51-iri'nT-nm), n. [NL., from 
Gr. Ilai/eAAtJt'toe ; was, nav, all -f- ’EAAijvtv the Greeks.] 
{(rr. Antig.) An assembly or association of Greeks from 
all the states of Greece. 

Pan^lO (pSn'Ik), n. [L. panicum.] (Bot.) A plant 
of the genus Panicum; panic grass; also, the edible 
grain of some species of panic grass. 

Paulo grass (Hot.), any grass of the genus Panicum, 

Pon^lo, a. [Or. wactKo? of or pertaJiiiug to Udr Pan, 
to whom the causing of sudden fright was ascribed : cf. 
F. panique.] Extreme or sudden and causeless; \mre&- 
aonable ; — said of fear or fright ; as, panic fear, tirrror, 
alarm. ” A /lanfc fright.” Dryden. 

Pan^lo, n. [Or. rb naviKdv (with or without lelpa 
fear): cf. F. panique. See Panic, a.] 1. A sudden, 

overpowering fright; cap., a sudden and groundless 
fright ; terror inspired by a trifling cause or a misappre- 
hension of danger ; as, the troops were seized with a 
panic ; they fled in a panic. 

2. By extension ; A sudden widespread fright or appre- 
liension concerning flnoncial affairs. 

PBIlflO*«l (-T-kal), a. Bee Panic, a. [Obs.] Camden. 

Pail4-Ole (-t-k’l), n. [L. panic^da a tuft on plants, 
dim. of jiantts the thread wound upon the bobbin in a 


Pan^io-Btilok^on (p«n'Tk-8trTk'’n), 

PBn'io-Btraok^ (pSn^k-striikO, a. 
struck with a panic, or sudden fear. 

Burke. 

Pa-nlO^a-latO (pA-nYk'ft-lftt), 1 a. [See Paniolb.] 
Pa-nio^a-lA^ted (-IS^tSd), j {Sot.) Same as X'an- 

ICLBD. 

ii Pan'l-omn (pSn^-kfiml, n. [L., panic grass.] {Bot.) 
A genus of grasses, including several hundred species, 
some of wliich are valuable ; ]>anic grass. 

Pan-idl-o-mor'pllio (pttu-Td/I.6-m8r'fYk), a. [Pan- 
-f- idiomorphic.] {Geol.) Having a completely idiomor- 
phic structure ; — said of certain rocks. 

Pansier (pftn'ySr or -T-3r), n. See PAimiss, ,3. [Obs.] 
Pan^l-ll-oa'tioil (pSn/I-n-kS'sblln), n. [L. panis 
bread -f- -Jicare {In comp.) to make : cf. F. panijlcation.] 
The act or process of making bread. Ure. 

Pa'nlm (pS'nTm), n. Bee Painih, [Obs.] Milton. 
Pan-lB'lam-iam (pSn-Yz'lAm-Tz’m), n. [Pan- -f Is- 
lamism.] A desire or plan for the union of all Moham- 
medan nations for the conquest of the world. 

Pa-nlv^O-rona (pA-nTv'6-rtis), a. [L. panis bread -|- 
vorare to devour.] Eating bre^ ; subsisting on bread. 
Pan-nadd' (pfiu-nSd^), n. The curvet of a horse. 
Pan^nage (pSn'nij ; 48), n. [OF. pasnage, LL. pas- 
nadium, pastinatiaam^ it. pastionare te feed on most, as 
swine, fr. L. pastio a pasturing, grazing. Bee Pastor.] 
( O. Kng. Law) (a) The food of swine in the woods, as 
beeclmuts, acorns, etc. : — called also {h) A tax 

paid for tlie privilege of feeding swine in the woo<ia. 
Pan'na-ry (-n&-iy), a. See Panary. Loudon. 

Pan'nel (pSu'u31), n. [See Panel.] 1. A kind of rus- 
tic sa<ldle. Tu.sser. 

2. {Falconry) Tlie stomach of a hawk. A insurorth. 

3. {MU.) A carriage for conveying a mortar and its 

bed, on a inarch. Farrow. 

Pan'nler (pAn'ySr or -nT-Sr ; 277), n. [F. fr. 

L. panarium a bread basket, fr. panis bread. Cf. Pan- 
try.] 1. A bread basket; also, a wicker basket (used 
commonly in pairs) for carrying fruit or other things on 
a horse or an ass. Hudihras. 

2. {Mil. Antiq.) A shield of basket work formerly used 
by archers as a shelter from the enemy’s missiles. 

3. A table waiter at the Inns of Court, London. 

4. A framework of steel or whalebone, worn by women 
to expand their dresses ; a kind of bustle. 

Pail'lll®rod(-ySrd),a. Bearing {mnuiers. Wordsworth. 

Pan'ni-kol (-nt-kw), n. [See Pan a dish.] Tiio brain- 
pan, or skull ; hence, the crest. [O65.] Spenser. 

Pan^nt-ktii (-kin), n. [Dim. ot ttan a tbsh.] A small 
l>an or cup. Marruat. Thackeray. 

Pail'noB®' (-nSsO, ft. [Bee Pannub. J {Bot.) Similar 
In texture or appearance to felt or woolen cloth. 

II Pan'nUB (pSn^nhs), n. [L., cloth. Bee 2d Pane.] 
{Med.) A very vascular superflcial opacity of the cor- 
nea, usually caused by granulation of the eyelids. Foster. 

Pan^O-lB'Uo (-8-Is^tIk), a. [Pan- -f- Gr. yiiv an egg.] 
{Zo'dl.) Producing ova only; — said of the ovaries of 
certain insects which do not produce vitelligonous cells. 

PAll'om-phe^ail (-5m-f8'an), a. [L. panomphaeus, 
Gr. irai/ouAatov.] Uttering ominous or prophetic voices ; 
divining. [R.] 

W e want no half gods, panomphean Joves. Mrs. Browning. 
Pan'O-pllBd (pSn'6-plTd), a. Dressed in j>aDoj)ly. 
Pan'O-ply (-piy), «. [Gr. rravon\Ca; irav, wav, all -j- 
oirAov tool, implement, in pi., armor, arms.] Defensive 
armor in general ; a full suit of defensive armor. Milton. 

We had need to take the Christian panoply, to put on the 
whole armor of God. Jtay, 

Pa-nOj^tl'OOn (pA-nSp^T-kSn), n. [NL. See Pan-, and 
Optic.] a. A prison so constructed that the inspector can 
see eacm of the prisoners at all times, without b^g seen. 
2. A room fer the exhibition of novelties. 

Pan^O-ra'ma (p5n'6-rH'mAor-r5'm&; 277), n. [NL., 
fr. Gr. was, wav, all -j- Spo/ae that which is seen, a view, 
fr. opav to see. See Pan-, and Waey.] 1. A complete 
view in every direction. 

2. A picture presenting a view of objects In every di- 
rection, as from a central point. 

3. A picture representing scenes too extended to be 
beheld at once, and so exhibited a part at a time, by 
being unrolled, and made to pass continuously before the 
spectator. 

Pan^o-ramlo (-rihn^), lo. Of, pertaining to, or 
Pan^o-ram'lc-Bl (-T-kal), j like, a panorama. 
Panoramic camera. Bee under Camera. 

Pa-nor^pl-an (p&-n8r'pT-on), a. {Zool.) Like, or per- 
taining to, the genus Panorpa. — n. Same as Panorpid. 

PA-nor'pUl C-pTd), n. (zoiif.) Any neuropterous in- 
sect of the genus Panorpa, and 
allied genera. The huvse feed 
on plant lice. 

Pan-phar'Bia-oon (pSn-ffir'- 
m&-k5n\ n. [NL. Bee Pan-, 
and Pharmacon.] A medicine 
for all diseases ; a panacea. [^.] 

Pan^preB^hy-te^rl'aii (i^n'- ^ ^ 

prSi'bt-te'rT-an), a. [Pan- -(- Panorpid (Panorpa 
J^resbyteida?}.] Belonging to, Nat. size, 

or representative of, those who hold Presbyterian views 
in all parts of the world ; as, a Panpresbyterinn council. 

Paii^BoUt^O (pin/skjkv^k or -sl^vOk), Pah^aoUv^ 
iBm (-skikvaz’m), PAn^aolATflBt, PAa'BoU-To'nl-an 
(-sklA-vlFnl-an). See Pahslavio, Panslavism, etc. 
Pan^Bhon (^n'shlin), n. An earthen vessel wider at 



the top than at the bottom, — used for holding milk and 
for various other purposes, f i^rot?. Eng.] aalHwdL 

Pan'sled (pSn^zId), o. [From Pansy?] Covered or 
adorned with pansies. “ The pansied grounds.*’ Darwin. 

Paii^b1aT%> (-slSv'Tk or -sliiv'Ik), o. [Pan- -f Slavic.] 
Pertaining to all the Slavic races. 

Pin^Blav'lBBl (-slkv^z’m or -slSv'Ts’m), n. A scheme 
or desire to unite all the Blavio races into one confed- 
eracy. 

Pan^BlAV'lBt (>Tst), n. One who favors Panslavism. 

Pan^BlA'yo'ni'AXl GslAvS^nl-an), a. Bee Panblavio. 

Pan-BOph'lo-al (pau-sSPT-kal), a. [See Panbophy.] 
All-wise; claiming universal knowledge ; M,jMnsophic(U 
pretenders. [E.] John Worthingtm. 

Pan^BO-phy (plln's^-fj^), n. [P«n- -f- Gr. ero^tCo. wis- 
dom, 00^ wise : cf. F. jmiisophie.] Universal wisdom ; 
esp., a system of universal knowledge primosed by Come- 
:dus (1692-1671), a Moravian educator. [R.] Ilartlib. 

PAn-Bper^ma-tUt (pSn-BpSr'md-tlst), I n. {Biol.) A 

Pail'Bper^inlat (uSn^sp^r^mlst), j believer in 
panspermy ; one wno rejects the theory of Bpontaneous 
generation ; a biogenist. 

PAn^Bpei/mlo ipSa'BpSr'mlk), a. {Biol.) Of or per- 
taining to pansperimr ; as, the panspermia hy^thosis. 

PAn'Bper^my (plhi'Bpgr'iuy), n. [Pan- -f Gr. tnrippa 
a seed.] {Biol.) (a) The doctrine of the widespread dis- 
tribution of germs, from which under favorable clrcum- 
stouces bacteria, vibrios, etc., may develop. (6) Tlie doc- 
trine that all organisms must come from living parents ; 
biogenesis ; — the opposlto of spontaneous generation, 

PAB-Bte^re-O-ra^zna (pSn-ste'rfe-ft-rU'mS or -Ta,'m&), n. 
[NL., fr. Gr. wd?, wdv, all -|- arept6^ solid -f- bpapa a 
view.] A model of a town or country, in relief, executed 
in wood, cork, pasteboard, or the like. Brai^de dk C. 

Pan^By (pSn’zJ^), n. ; pi. Pansies (-zTz). [F. pens6e 
thought, pansy, fr. penser to think, L. pensare to weigh, 
ponder. Bee Pensive.] (EoL) A plant 
of the genus Viola ( V. tricolor) and Its 
blossom, originally purple and yellow. 

Cultivated varieties have very large 
flowers of a great diversity of colors. 

Galled also hearVs-ease, love-in-idleiiess, 
and many other quaint names. 

Pant (pint), t>. i. [i77\p. & p. p. 

Panted ; p. pr. & vb.n. PantingJ [Cf. 

F. panteler to gasp for breath, OF.pan- 
teisier to be breathless, F. pantois out of 
breath ; jperh. akin to E. phantom, the ranstes. 
verb proo. orig. meaning, to have the nightmare.] 1. To 
breathe quickly or in a labored manner, ns after exer- 
tion or from eagerness or excitement ; to respire with 
heaving of the breast ; to gasp. 

Pluto pants for breath from out hig cell. Dryden, 

2. Hence ; To long eagerly ; to desire earnestly. 

As the hart panteth after the water brooks. Ps. xUl. 1. 
Who jiants for glory finds but short repose. Pope. 



3. To beat with unnatural violence or rapidity ; to pal- 
pitate, or throb ; — said of the heart. Sphis^r 

4. To sigh ; to flutter ; to languish. [Poetic] ^ 

The whispering breeze / 

Pants on the leaves, and dios upon the trtca. Pope. 

PAnt, V. t. 1. To breathe forth quiokly or in a labored 
manner ; to gasp out. 

There Is a cavern where my spirit 
Was panted forth in anguish. Shelley. 

2. To long for ; to l>e eager after. [R.] 

Then shall our hearts pant thee. Herbert. 

PAnt, n. 1. A quick breathing ; a catching of the 
breath ; a gasp. Drayton, 

2. A violent palpitation of the heart. Shak. 

PAn'tA- (nKn't&-). Bee Pan-. 

PAn'tA-ble (pSn'ti-b’l), n. Bee Pantofle. [O&j.] 

PAn'tA-GOBin (pttn't&-k6z’m), 71 . [Panta- -{- Gr. ko- 
«r/u.ov ifnlverse.] Bee Cobmolabb. 

PAn'tA-gTAph (’gr&f), n. See Pantograph. 

PAn-tAg'ni-el-liim (pSn-tSg'ru-ei-Iz’m), n. [From 
Panta gruel, one of the characters of Rabelais,] 1. The 
theory or practice of the medical profession ; — used in 
burlesque. or ridicule. 

2. An assumption of buffoonery to cover some serious 
purpose. [Jf.] Donaldson. 

PAn'tA-let^ (pSn't&-16t'), n. [Dim. of parUaloon.] One 
of the legs of the loose drawers worn by children and 
women ; particularly, the lower part of such a garment, 
coming below the knee, often made in a separate piece ; 
— chiefly In the plural. 

PAn^tA-loon' (-loonOi n. [F. panlalon, fr. It. panta- 
lofte, a masked character In the Italian comedy, who 
wore breeches and stockings that were all of one piece, 
from Pantaleone, the patron saint of Venice, which, as a 
baptismal name, is very frequent among the Venetians, 
and Is applied to thorn by the other Italians as a nick- 
name, fr. Gr. ITavraA/(i>i', lit., all lion, a Greek personal 
- - . 

^ison. 


name!] *1. A ridiculous cliaracter , or an old dotard, in t 
Italian comedy ; also, a buffoon in pantomimes. Aadist 


The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered /^anfa/oou. 


Shak. 


2. pi. A bifurcated garment for a man , covering tho 
body from the waist downwards, and consisting of 
breeches and stockings in one. 

3. pi. In recent times, same as Trousers. 

PAIl''tA-l00Il'6r-y (-8r-j^), n. 1. The character or per- 
formances of a pantiuoon ; buffoonery, [i?.] Lamb. 

2. Materials for pantaloons. 

PAn'tA-morpb (pKn'tA.mdrf),n. That which assumes, 
or exists in, all forms. 

PAil^tA*nior'|pMo (pSn'td-mflr'fTk), a. [Panta- -f- Gr. 
fiopA-g form.] leaking all forms. 

PAn'tA-BOope (-8k5p),n. [Panto- -scope.] {Photog.) 
A nantasetmio camera. 

PAnlAdMiOpIO (-skSi/Tk), a. Viewing all ; taking a 

iew of the whole. Bee under Camera. 
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0 Fill^U-ftoni'a-ta (p#n't4-Bt6m'i-tA), n. pi, [5L.i 
ir. Gr. iraft ira^rds, 

All -f" vrt^f •artHf 

mouth.] {Zool.) 

One of the diviaions 

of Flagellata, In- ^ ^ ^ 

aludino- tfin mnnii/lB the Pentaatomal* (Arttho, 

One Zooid, greatly 

Pon-teoh'nl-oon (-tSk^iT-kSn), n. [NL. Bee Pa»-, 
and Txohkio.I A depository or place where all sorts of 
manufacturea articles are oolleoted for sale. 

Pan-tal'e-graph (-t^Pf-grif), n. [Pan- -f- teUgrapA.'} 
Bee under TeleoSaph. 

Panther (pAnt^r), n. One who pa^tcu Congreve. 

Pan'tar (pSn'tSr), n. IV.panetler. See Paetry.I A 
keeper of the pantry ; a pantlor. Tynaale. 

Pan^eT) n. [See Paimtes a rope,] A net ; a noose. 
[06^.] ChaucBT. 

Pan^ten-ton'io (pSn'ta-tSn'Tk), a. [Pan- 4- Peu- 
107110."] Of or pertaining to all the Teutonic races. 

Pan'the-lam (pan'th»-Iz’m), n. [Pan- -f- theUm.] 
The doctrine tliat the universe, taken or conceived of as 
a whole, is God ; the doctrine that there Is no God but 
the combined forces and laws which are manifested in 
the existing universe ; cosmotheism. 

Pan^the-lSt, n. One who holds to pantlieism. 

Pan^the-ia'tlo (-Ts'tfk), ) a. Of or pertaining to 

Pan^the-is^Uo-al (-tT-kalh ( pantheism ; founded in, 
or leading to, pantheism. — Fan^tllO-la‘'tio*aLl-l7, ndv. 

Pan^thd'Ol'O'glat ”• One versed in pan- 

theology, 

Pan^tha-OPo-gy n. [Pan- 4- theology.] A 

system of theology embracing all religions ; a complete 
system of theology. 

Pan-tha^on (pSn-the'Sn or pltn'thS-Sn ; 277), n. [L. 
pantheon^ pantheunvy Gr. 7rdv0«ioi/ (sc. iepdi/), fr. irdvOttoi 
of all gods ; ndy, rrdv, all -f- deot a god : cf. F.panthion. 
See Pak-, and Theism.] 1. A temple dedicated to all the 
gods ; especially, the building so called at Rome. 

2. The collective gods of a people, or a work treating 
of them ; as, a divinity of the Greek pantheon. 

Pan'ther (idin'tliSr), n. [OE. panteroy F. panthirOy 
L. pantheray Gr. irdvdrjpy 
prob. fr. fikr. pnntjrlka a 
tiger.] 1. {Zool.) A. large 
dark-colored variety of 
the leopard, by some 
zoologists considered a 
distinct species. It is 
marked with large ring* 
like spots, the centers 
of which are darker than 
the color of the body. 

2. {Zo'ul.^ In America, 
the name is applied to 
the puma, or cougar, and 
sometimes to the Jaguar. 

Panther cat ( Z ool. ), the 
ocelot. — Panther cowry {Zool.), n spotted East Indian 
cowry {Cyprxa panther ma) ; — so called from its color. 

Pon^ther-OM, n. (Zool.) A female panther. 

Pan^ther-lne (-in), a. Like a panther, esp. in color ; 
ABythe panlherme snake {Ptyas mneosmt) of Brazil. 

Pan^tlle^ (-tip). W. [5th pan -f- tile.] {Arch.) A roof- 
ing tile, of peculiar form, having a transverse section re- 
sembling an elongated S laid on its side ('^). 

Pantlng-ly (pAut'tng-iy), adv. With palpitation or 
rapid breathing. Shah. 

Pan^tt-lOO^a-oy (pSn'tT-sSk'rA-sSf), n. [Panfo- 4- Gr. 
laof equal 4- Kpartlv to rule,] A Utopian community, in 
which all should rule equally, such as was devised by 
Coleridge, Lovell, and Southey, in their younger days. 

Pon-tla^O-orat (pSu-tls'd-krSt), n. a pantisocratist. 

Pan'^tl-ao-oraVlo (pSu'tl-sft-krSt'Tk), a. Of or per- 
taining to a pantisocracy. 

Pan'^ti-BOC^ra-tlat (-sfik'rA-tTst), n. One who favors 
or supports the theory of a pantisocracy. Macaulay. 

Pan'tler (pAn'tl3r), n. [F. panetier. See Pantbb, 
Pantry.] The servant or officer, in a great family, who 
lias charge of the bread and the pantry. [GW.] Shak. 

Pan'tO- ^Sn't*-). See Pan-. 

Pan^to-onro-nom^a-ter (pftn^tft-kr6-n5m'i-t3r), n. 
[Panfo- 4- chro7iometer.] An instrument combining a 
compass, sundial, and tiniversal time dial. Brande & C. 

Pan-to^e (nan-tob'f’l), n. [F. pantonfle.] A slipper 
-or the foot. [Written aim pantable and pa/ifo We.] 

Pan'to-araxlh (pSn'ti-grAf), n. [Panto- 'h -graph : 
cf. F. panfogmphe?] An instrument for 
copying plans, maps, and other draw- 
ings, on the same, or on a reduced or an 
enlarged, scale. [Written 
also pantagraphy and in- 
correctly peniagraph.] 



Panther (fW/.* Icopardus, or 

JKtulUf), 



copy 

with respect to the orig- 
inal figure : — also called 
plagiograph, 

Paii^to-traphlo (-grSF- 
Tk), Paii''t(HrrMMo-al 
(-I-kal), a. [Of. Y. panto- Pantograph. 
grapkique.] Of or pertaining to a pantograph ; relating 
to pantography. 

Pan-tog'ra-phy (pSn-tUg'rA-fJ^), n. [Cf. F. panto^a- 
phie,] A general description *, entire view of an object. 

Pan^tO-lOf ^0^ (pKn^ti-ll^J^-kal), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to pantol^. 

Pan-toPo-g^ (pSn-tSl^-jtst), n. One versed in pau- 
tology ; a writer of pantol^. 

Pan-tol^o-gy (-jy h n. [Panto- 4- -logy.] A system- 
atic view of an branches of human kuowl^ge ; a work 
of universal information. 

Pan-tom'e-tar (-t8m'#-t3r), n, [Panfo- -f* -meter : 
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cf. P. pantomhre.] An instrument for measuring 
angles for determining elevations, distances, etc. 

Pan-tom'd-toy (pAn-tSm'S-try), «. Universal meosure- 

mwt. [P.] — Pail'tO-ai6t'rlc(i»«n/t6-m«t'rTk), a. [P.] 

Pan'tO-milBa (nSn'tfl-mim), n. [F., f r. L. pantanwnus, 
Or. joPTdfiitJLOty lit., all-imiUtiug ; ira«, iramdt, all4- 
fiifitieHai to imitate: cf. It. paniominw. Bee Mimic.] 

1. A universal mimic ; an actor who assumes many 
parts ; also, any actor. [06s.3 

2. One who acts his part by gesticulation or dumb show 
only, without speaking ; a pantom imist. 

[He] MW a pantomimr perform to well that he could fidlow 
the performance from the action alone. 'J)/hr. 

3. A dramatic representation by actors who use ouly 
dumb show ; hence, dumb show, generally. 

4 . A dramatic and spectacular euterta^ment of which 
dumb acting as well as burlesque dialogue, music, and 
dancing by Clown, Harlequin, etc., are features. 

Pan^O-mlme, a. Representing only in mute actions ; 
pantomimic : as, a pantomime dance. 

Pan'tO-mlm^ (-mlm'Ik), ) a. [Of. V.pantofnimique.] 

Pan^tO-mlni'io-al (-T-kal), l Of or pertaining to the 
pantomime ; representing by dumb show. “ Pantomimic 
gesture.’* Jip. Warburlon. — Pan^'tO-mlm^iO-al-lyt adv. 

Pan'tO-mi^mlat (pAnaft-mi^mTst), n. An actor in 
pantomime ; also, a composer of pantomimes. 

Pan'ton (-t5n), «. [F.pafin. Bee Patten.] {Far.) 
A horseshoe to correct a narrow, boofbound heel. 

Pan-topll^a-glst (pKn-t8f'A-jTst), n. [See Pantopha- 
oous.l A person or an animal that has the habit of eat- 
ing all kinds of food. 

Pan-tOpll^a-SOlU (-ghs), a. [Gr. wavroAdyo? ; tras, 
navrdiy all -\-tl>ayelv to eat.] Bating all kinds of food. 

Pail-tOpll^a-(^ [^^* iravTo^ayia.J The habit 

or power of eating all kinds of food. 

II Pan-top'o-da (-tSp'^-di), n. pi. [NL. Bee Panto-, 
& -PODA.] {Zool.) Same as iHfCNoooNiDA. 

Pan^to-aooplo {pSn^j-sk8p'Ik), a. [Panto- -f -scope 

-ic.] Literally, seeing everything ; — a term applied to 
eyeglasses or spectacles divided into two segments, the 
upper being designed for distant vision, the lower for 
vision of hear objects. 

Pan'try (pkn'try), n. / pi. Pantries (-trlz). [OE. 
pantriey F. paneteriCy fr. panetier pantler, LL. panela- 
rius baker, panetus small loaf of bread, L. p/inis bread. 
Cf. Company, Pannier, Pantler.] An apartment or 
closet in which bread and other provisions are kept. 

Pan-nr'glO (pSn-ffr'jtk), «. [Cf. Gr. navovpyiKo^ 
knavish.] Skilled in all kinds of work, ** Thvpanurgic 
Diderot.’* J\ Motley . 

Pan^ur-sy w* [^r. iravovpyCa, fr. rrovoOp- 

yoty properly, ready to do anything; hence, knavisli, 
roguish ; trd?, wav, all -f- cpyov work.] Skill in all kinds 
of^ork or business^ craft. [7?.] Bailey. 

■ , w. See Pj ^ 


Pan^yard (pSn'ySrd), 


Pannier. [05.ff.l Pepys. 


Pa'nym (pa'ntm), n. & a. See Painim. [Obs.] ' 

Pan-ZO'lfm (pSn-zS'Tz’m), n. [Pan- -f- Or. an 
animal.] {Biol.) A term used to denote all of the ele- 
ments or factors which constitute vitality or vital en- 
ergy. H. Spencer. 

11 Pa'o-lo (ph'^-13), n. [It. Cf. Paul.] Anoldltal- 
Ian silver coin, worth about ten cents. 

Pap(pSp), n. [Cf. OSw.j)oj?p. Cf. Pap soft food.] 

1. \Anat^ A nipple ; a mammilla ; a teat. Dryden. 

The papa which thou hast sucked. Lake xi. 27. 

2. A rounded, nipplelike hill or peak ; anything re- 
sembling a nhmple In shape ; a mamelon. Macaulay. 

Pap, n. [Of. D. papy G. pappe, both perh. fr. L. 
papa, pappay the word with which infants call for food : 
cf. It. pappa.] 1. A soft food for infants, made of 
bread boiled or softened in milk or water. 

2. Nourishment or support from official patronage ; 
as, treasury pap. [Colloq. & Contemptuous] 

3> The pulp of fruit. Ainsworth. 

Pap, V. t. To feed with pap. Beau, dc FI. 

Pa-M' (pA-pa' or pS'pA), n. [F. papa, L. papa; cf. 
Gr. wairav, wainras, a chihrs word meaning father. Cf. 
Pope.] 1. A child’s word for father. 

2. A parish priest in the Greek Church. Shipley. 

Pa'JJa-lMytO (ph'pA-bS'tft), n. [Probably of Creole ori- 
gin.] (^Toa/.) The imland plover. [Local, V. S.] 

Pa'pa-oy (pE'pA-sy h n. [LL. papatiay fr. L. papa a 
father, bishop. Bee Pope.] 1. The office and dignity 
of the pope, or pontiff, of Rome ; papal jurisdiction. 

2. The popes, collectively ; the succession of popes. 

3. The Roman Catholic religion ; — commonly used by 
tho opiKuients of the Roman Catholics in disparagement 
or in an opprobrious sense. 

Pap'a-gay (pSp'A-gS), n. (Zool.) See Popinjay, 1 (5h 

Pa-pa*m (pA-pft'Tn), n. [From Papaw.] {Physiol. 
Chem. ) A proteolytic ferment, like trjrpsin, present in tlie 
juice of the green fruit of the papaw (Carica Papaya) of 
tropical America. 

Pa^Md (pK'pal), a. [F., fr. L. papa bishop. Bee Pa- 
pacy.] 1. Of or pertaining to the pope of Rome ; pro- 
ceeding from the pope ; ordered or pronounced by the 
pope ; OB, papal Jurisdiction ; a papal edict ; the papal 
benediction, Muman. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Roman Catholic Church. 
“ Papal Chnstians.” Bp. Burnet. 

Pa]^ cross. See Blusl. 3 of Cross. — Papal erown, the 
tiara. 

Pa'pal-lat (pS'pal-Tst), n. A papist. [05 j.] Baxter. 

Pa-pal'l-^ (pA-pD'I-tyL n. [LL. papalitas : cf. F. 
papautL] The papacy. lObs."] Ld. Berners. Milton, 

Pa'pal-lM (prpal-It), v. t. To 


l-lM (prpal- 


> make papaL 


__ __ COM’j 

Pa'jMd-ly, adv. In a papal manner ; popishly. 
Pa^al-ty (-tyh n. The papacy. [Ohs.\ Milton. 
Pa^pa-poohn-a (pI^p&-flFbI-&), n. [NL., fr. L. papa 
bishop -f- Gr. to fear.] Intense fear or dread of 

the pope, or of the Roman Catholic Church. [i2.] 
P3'ptr-0liy(pi'pln’-ky).n- [L.papo bishop 4 — oreAy.] 
Government by a ]^pe ; papal rule. 



PAPER 

(i Pa-pa^ep (pA-pS'vSr), n. [L., poppy.] {Bot.) A 
genus 01 plants, iucluding the poppy. 

Pa-pav^er-a'oaoas (pA-pav^r-s'eliffs), a. {Bot.) Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling, a natural order of plants 
{PaMveracem) of wliieh the poppy, the celandine, and 
the bloodroot are well-known examples. 

Pa-pav'er-lne (pA-nSv'Sr-tn or -Sn), w. {Chem.) An 
alkaloid found in opium. It has a weaker therniieutio 
actiou than morphine. 

Pa-pav^er-ona (p&-pSv*^^-Rs), a. Of or pertaining to 
tho poppy ; of the nature of the poppy. Sir T. Browne. 

, (P^PiV'). «• [Prob. from tho native name 

in the West Indies ; cf. Bp. pa- 
jHtyo papaw, papm/a tho fruit 
of the papaw?] rw’ritteu also 
ttawpaw."] 1. {Bot.) A tree , 

{Carica Papaya) of tropical 
America, bslongiug to the order ^5^2 
Pnssiflorem. It has a soft, spou- 
gy stem, eighteen or twenty feet 
high, crowned with a tuft of 
large, long-stalked, palmatoly 
lobed leaves. Tho milky juice 
of the plant is said to have tho 
property of making moat ten- 
aer. Also, its dull orange-col- 
ored, melon-sliaped fruit, which 
is oaten both raw and cooked 
or pickled. 

2. (Bot.) A tree of tho genus 
Asimina {A. trilvba)y growing In 
the western and soutlioru parts 
of the United States, and produ- 
cing a sweet edible fruit ; also, 
tho fruit itself. Gray. 

Pap^OaU (pKp'bot/), n. 1 . "a 
kind of sauce bout or dial). 

2. {Zool.) A large spiral East Indian marine shell 
{Turbinella rapha) ; — so called hccauso used by native 
priests to hold the oil for anointing. 

Pape (pap), n. [Cf. F. pave, fr. L. papa. See PoPK.] 
A spiritual father ; specifically, tho pope. [Gfcj.] 

Pa'pe-Jay (pli'p^-ja), n. A popinjay. [G/;.t.] (Uiaucer. 

Pamper (pa'pSr), n. [F. papier, fr. L. papyrus papy- 
rus, from which the Egyptians made a kind of paper, 
Gr. ndnvpoi. Cf. Papyrus.] 1. A substance In the 
form of thin sheets or loaves intended to be written 
or printed on, or to bo used in wrapping. It is made 
of rags, straw, V>ark, wood, or other fibrous material, 
wltich is first reduced to pulp, then molded, pressed, and 
dried. 

2. A sheet, leaf, or piece of such substance. 

3. A printed or written instrument ; a document, es- 
say, or the like ; a writing ; ns, a paper read before a 
scientific society. 

They brought a paper to mo to bo signed. Drydan. 

4. A printed sheet appearing periodically ; a newspa- 
per ; a journal ; as, a dally paper, 

6 . Negotiable evidences of mdebtedness ; notes ; bills 
of exchange, and the like ; as, tlie bank holds a large 
amount of his paper. 

6 . Decorated hangings or coverings for walls, made of 
paper. See Paper hangings, below. 

7. A paper containing (usually) a definite quantity ; as, 
a paper of pins, tacks, opium, etc. 

8 * A medicinal preparation spread upon paper, in- 
tended for external ai>plicatiou ; as, canthar 1 deB;>(//>fr. 

Paper is manufactured in sheets, tho trade names 
of which, together with the regular sizes in hicljes, are 
shown in the following table. But paper makers vary 
the size somewliat. 


Tropical Piiimw {Carica 
J'aj ‘(ll/ll). 


TRAOB NAME. 


Antiquarian 

Atlas 

Atlas, Double 

Atlas, Small 

Colomblfr 

Copy, or Bastard 

Crown 

Crown, Double 

Demy 

Demy, Short 

Elephant 

Elephant, Double, or Grand 

„EaKlc 

Emperor 

Fan, Large 

Fan, Small 

Flat Cap 

Foolscap 

Foolscap, Double 

Foolscap, Sheet and a half . . 
Foolscap, Sheet and a third . . 

Imperial . . . 

Imperial and a half 

Imperial, Double 

I.etler 

Medium 

Medium, Double 

Middle Hand 

Middle Hand, Double . . . 

Note 

Note, Packet 

Post, Commercial 

Post, Double 

Post, Large 

Post, Packet 

Post, Small 

Pott, or Pot . 

Pott, or Pot, Double .... 

Royal 

Royal and a half 

Royal, Dtuiblc Super .... 

Royal, Super 

Small Hand 


») X 20 
5S?i X 17 i 


.t'l X lU 

44 X 32 

24 X l it 
3H X 2 4 

22 X 1 « 

ai x 2 l 


2r> x 20 

30 X 2 .^ 
42 X27 
27 X 21 


20 J X 10 

20 X l.l 
,30 X 20 

21 X W 
20i X 14 


2:4 X 201 
22 I X I. 3 J 
IT X 14 
10 X 13 
27 X 17 
24i X 1.4 
23 X 13 } 
X 22 


10 X 10 
22 X 17i 


10 X 8 
llj X 9 
17 X 11 
.301 X 19 
20 } X 161 
l«i X 11 
19 X U 
l.'JJ X 12 ] 

30 X 2r> 
24 X 19 


27 Xl9 
19f XlO 


A3 X .31 
.13 y 26 
M X 31 ( 
.31 X 2Ji 
oiix 


20 X 15 
20 X 2.3 


40 X 2 «| 
72 X 4« 


In the manufacture of books, etc., a sheet, of whatever 


flse, finite, r^fde, f\ill, tip, ftm ; pity ; fcTod, ftfbt ; out, oil ; chair j go ; ilngr* Ink ; ttien, thin ; boN ; zh — z in azure. 
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PARABOLICAL 


dxe originally, ia termed, wljen folded once, tk folio ; folded 
twice, a (jiiariot or 4lo : three tiiueii, an oeiavo^ or Svo ; 
four time*, a sextodecimo^ or Ittmo ; five times, a 32wiO ; 
three times, with an olfeut folded twice and set in, a 
duodecimo^ or 12mo ; four times, with an olfeut folded 
three times aud set hi, a ‘JAmo. 

Pojtfr is often used adjoctlvely or in combination, 
having commonly au obvious signMcation ; as, paiter cut> 
ter or /x/7>c7'-cutter ; ptti)er knife, ?>ajvcr-knlfe, or po- 
knife ; paper maker, paper-mta^eir. or pojpcmaker ; 
paper mill or 7 >o;jer-min; 'pa 2 Kr weight, weight, 

or 7»07;C7 \veight, etc. 

Buslneii paper, cheeks, notes, drafts, etc., given in pay- 
ment of actual indebtedness ; — opposed to aecoinwoda- 
tion paper. Tlj paper, paper covered with a sticky 
preparation, “ used for catching Hies. — Laid paner. bee 
umlcr Laid. — Paper birch (liot.)^ the canoe birch tree 
(Itetula papyracea). — Paper blockade, an ineffective block- 
ade, as by a weak naval force. — Paper boat (Auu/.), a 
boat made of water-proof paper. -Paper car wheel {Kail- 
road)^ a car wheel having a steel tire, and a center formed 
of compressed paper hold lietween two plate-iron disks. 
Forney. Paper credit, credit founded upon evidences of 
debt, such as promiHsory notes, duebillB, etc. — Papi 
hanger, one who covers walls with paper liangiugs. — Pi 
printed with colored " 


, r-, -- - - figures, or other- 

wise made ornamental, iiroparcd to be posted against the 


per hangings, paper pi 



walls of apartments, ct(\ ; wall paper. — Paper house, an 
audience composed of people who have come in on free 
liasses. ( Caiit] — Paper money, notes or bills, usually Is- 
Buod by government or by aoanking corporation, iirmn- 
ising payment of money, and (^innilateii as tlie repre- 
sentative of coin. — Paper mulberry. {Hot.) See imder 
Mulbeury. — Paper mmlin, glazed muslin, used for lin- 
ings, etc. — Paper nautilus. {Zdol.) Boo Augonadta. — . 
Paper read {Hot.), tbo 
papyrus. — Paper sail- 
or. {2 Old.) See Anoo- 
NAUTA. — Paper Stain- 
er, one who colors or 
stamps wall paper. 

I)€ Holanqe. -■ Paper 
wasp (Zodl.), any 
wasp which makes a 
nest of paperiike ma- 
terial, us the yellow 
jacket.— Paper weight, 

any object used as Hhell of Taper Nautilus {%). 
a weight to prevent 

loose papers from being displaced by wind, or othorw’ise. 

— Parchment paper, bee Papyhine. — Tissue paper, tliin, 
gauzelike paper, such ns is used to protect engravings 
in hooks. — Wall paper. Bame as Paj>ev fumoings, above, 

— Waste paper, paper throwu aside ns wortnless or use- 
less, except for uses of little account. — Wove paper, a 
writing paper with a uniform surface, not ribbed or water- 
marked. 

Pa^por (pS'pSr), a. Of or pertaining to paper ; made 
of paiMjr ; resembling paper ; existing only on paper ; un- 
substantial ; as, a pajicr box ; a paper army. 

Pa'par, V. t. [mp. <& «. p. Tapbred (pa'pSrd) ; p. j>r. 
& vb. n. Papkrino.] 1, To cover with paper ; to furnish 
with paper hangings ; as, to paper a room or a house. 

2. To fold or inclose in paper. 

3. To put on paper ; to make a memorandum of. [Ofcj .] 

Pamper- Welgnt'' (-wStO* n. bee under Pafbr, n. 

Pa'por-y (-jT)* «• Like paper ; having the thinness or 

consistence oi paper. Gray. 

Pa-pea'cont (pA-pCs'sent), a. [From Pap soft food.] 
Containing or producing pap ; like pap, [22.] A rhuthnot. 

Pa'peaa (uS'pSs), n. [F. papessc.'] A mmale j)opi* ; 
1 . e., the fictitious poi>e Joan. PlfPl. 

II Pa^pa-terlc^ (p4''p<?-tre')» [Fm paper manufnev 
ture, fr. papier paper.] A case or box containing paper 
and materials for writing. 

Pa^phl'an (pS'fT-an), a, [L. Paphius, Gr. TIdi/nos, 
from Ilac/tov the city Paphos.] Of or pertaining to Pa- 
phos, an ancient city of Cyprus, having a celebrated tem- 
ple of Venus; hence, pertaining to Venus, or her rites. 

Pa^phl-an, n. A native or inhabitant of Pajphos. 

11 Pa pler'-xna^chd' (pA^pya'mu^slift')* n. [F, papier 
mhchiy lit., chewed or mashed paper.] A hard and 
strong substiuico made of a pulp from pap(!r, mixed 
with size or 

f [lue, etc. It 
B formed in- 
to various arti- 
cles, usually 
by means of 
molds. 

II Pa-piPl o 

(p4-pIl'l-6 or 
-yd), n. iL., 
a buttcrlly.] 

{Zool.) A genus 
of butterflies. 

Former- 
ly It hicludcd 
numerous siie- 
cles which are 
now placed in 



1. Kesein- 


Papilio {.t’aialiu }H)!j/:irties). n T.ttrVtt i 
b Pupa ; c Adult llutU-rll) . 

othor’genera. By many writers it is now restricted to 
the swallow-tailed butterflies, like Papiliu polyrenes^ or 
asterias^ and related species. 

Pa-pill0-na'ce0U8 (pa-ptl'yA-na'shflu) 
bling tlie butterfly. 

2. {Hot.) (a) Having a winged corolla 
somewhat resembling a butterfly, as in 
the blossoms of the bean and pea. (//) Bc- 
longinj; to that suborder of 
leguminous plants (2'o;j//i- 
onacem) which includes the f . N 
bean, pea, vetch, clover, 
and locust. 

^Soe ® PapflionncoouB Flower ; ft The 

vision of Lopidoptora which includes the butterflies. 

II Pa-pU'l-On'l-dea (-5nT-dez), n. [NL.] {Zool.) 
The typical butterflies. 



Pa-pllla (pA-pIlOA), n. ; pi. Papilljc (-15), [L., a 
nipple, pimple.] Any minute nipplelike projection ; as, 
the papillsB ot the toi^e, 

Pap^-lar (pip'Il-ler), a, [Of. P. papiUaire.l Same 
as Papillosb. 

Pap'U-la-ry (pSp'Tl-lt-rJ^ ; 277), a. [Cf. P. papil- 
laireT] Of, pertaining to, or resembling, a papilla or 
papillae : bearinjL or covered with, papillm ; papillose. 

Pap'll-lata (-lat), v.t.&i. To cover with papilliB ; to 
take the form of a papill^ or of papillm. 

Pap^U-late (-15t ), a. Same as Papillosb. 


Pa-pU'U-lorm (pA-pmi-fOrm), a. IPapUla H- -form.'] 
miapcd like a papilla ; mammilliform. 

II Pap^U-lo'lIia (pSp'Il-15'mA), n. ; pi. Papillomata 
(- t4). [NL. bee Papilla, and -oma.I {Med.) A tiunor 
formed by hypertrophy of the paplilm of the skin or 
mucous membrane, as a com or a wort. Quafn. 

Pap^U-lO^ma-tOtUI (-thB), a. {Med.) Of, pertaining 
to, or consisting of, pajiillomata. 

Pap'U-l086' (pSp'ri-lCs/ ; 277), o. [Cf. P. papUleux.] 
Covered with, or bearing, papillae ; resembling ])apill(xi ; 
papillate; papillar; papillary. 

Pap'U-lOte (-13t), n. [JF., fr. papuion a butterfly.] 
A small piece of paper on which women roll up their 
hair to make It curl ; a curl paper. 

Pap^'U-lOOB (*lfis), a. Papillary ; papillose. 

Pa-plFlU-late (pi-pTl'ltt-lftt), a. {Zool.) Having a 
minute papilla in the center of a larger elevation or de- 
pression. 

Pa'pl-on (pii'pT-Sn), 71. [Prob. from native name : cf. 
tip. pap ion.] {Zool.) A West African baboon {Cyno- 
cephahts sphinx)^ allied to the chocma. Its color is gen- 

papUmus. 

J J 'opery ; — an off ensive term. 

Pa^plat (pa'pTst), 71. [F. papUte. See Papb, Pope.] 

or 


erally chestnut, varying in tint. 

Pa'plam (pE'pTzhn), 71 . [F. 

Pope.] Popery ; — an offensive t 


Bee Pape, 
Milton. 

papUte. See Papb, 

A Roman Catholic ; one who a^eres to the Church 
Rome and the authority of the pope ; — an offensive des- 
ignation applied to Roman Catholics by their opjionents. 

Pa-pla^tlo (pA-pTs'tTk), 1 a. [Cf. F. papistique.] Of 

Pa-pla'tlO-al (-tl-kal), f or pertaining to the Church 
of Rome and its doctrines and ceremonies ; tvertaining to 
popery ; popish ; — used disparagingly. “ The bid popis- 
iic worship.” T. Warton. — Pa-pl8'tlc-al'ly« adr. 

Pa'plat-ry (pa'pTst-ry), 71. The doctrines and cere- 
monies of the Church of Rome ; pgpery. [i?.] Whitgift. 

Pa^lzad (pa'plzdh <i. [From Pape.] Conformed to 
popery. [Oftj.] “ writers.” Fvller. 

Pa poose^ (pA-pobs'), 71. A balKJ or young child of 
Indian pai’entagc in North America. 

Pap'pl-form (pRp'pT-fflrm), «. {Bot.) Resembling the 


puj^pus of composite plants. 



'ap-pooaa' (pEp-iioos'), ?». Same os Papoose. 

PappooBs root (Bot.) Bee Cohosh. 

Pap-p086' (pSp-pSs' or p&i)'poa0, a. {Bot.) Furnished 
with a pappus ; dowmy. 

Pap'pOUB (pAp'pfis), a. {Bot.) Pappose. 

Pap^pUB (tifip'p&s), n. [L., an old man or grand- 
father ; hence, u substance re- 
sembling gray liairs, Or. Trdrr- 
7ro«.] {Bot.) The hairy or 
feathery appendage of the 
achenes of thistles, dandelions, 
aud most other plants of the 
order Compositoo ; also, the 
scrales, awns, or bristles which 
represent the calyx in other 
))lants of the same order. 

Pap'py (-py), a. [From 
Pap soft foiKi.] Like pap; 
soft ; succulent ; tender. Bay. 

Pap'u-an (p8|>'b(>-«n), a. 

Of or pertaining to Papua. 

Pap^U-atlB (-ouz), 71. pi. ; sing. Papuan (-an). {Bth- 
nol.) The native black race of Papua or New Guinea, 
and the adjacent islands. 

llPap'U-la (pKp'u-IA), n. / pi. Papulac (de). [L.] 

1. (Med.) A pimple; a small, usually conical, eleva- 
tion of the cuticle, produced by congestion, accumulated 
secretion, or hypertropliy of tissue ; a papule. Qua in . 

2. {Zool.) One of the numerous small hollow proc- 
esses of the integumeut l>etwoen tho plates of starfishes. 

Pap'U-lar (-iSr), «. 1. Covered with papules. 

2. (Med.) Comdstiiig of papules ; characterized by tlio 
presence of papules; as, a jaapt/Zor eruption. 

PajKule U>Sp'(ll), 71./ pi. I’APtJLES (-Hlz). Same as 
Papula. 

Pap^U-lOBO^ (-ft-lSs'), a. {Biol.) Having impuhe ; pap- 
illose ; OB, papulose leaf. 

PaiFlI-ioUB (-Ifls), a, [Cf. F. papuleux.] Covered 
with, or characterized by, papula; ; papulose. 
Pap^^-ra'oeouB (pApG-ra^hlls), a. [L. papyraceus 


Achenfs with Tnppii?. a 
l*iip))»8 ol .sVnjx. 

eurtn: ft Mcmhruiiaofuus 
Tappna of C/arnactis ; c 
Cnpilkry PuppuH of Dan- 
delion 5 d Awnlike TuppuB 
ol Hi dens. 


papyrus.] Made of papyrus ; of the consistency 


made < 

of paper ; papery. 

Pa-pyr'e-an (pA-pTr'J-on), a. Of or iiertaiuing to 
papyrus, or to paper ; papyraceous. 

Pap^y-rlno (pSp'I-rln or -ren), 7i. [Cf. F. papyrin 
ma^le of paper, bee Taper.] Imitation parclaucnt, made 
by soaking unsized paper in dilute, sulphurii; acid. 

Pa-p^^O-gTapR (pA-pIr'd-grAf), 71 . iPapyrns -f 
-graph.] An apparatus (or multiplyhig writings, draw- 
ings, etc., in whicli a paper stencil, formed by writing or 
drawing with corrosive ink, is used. The word is also 
used of other means of multiplying copies of writings, 
drawings, etc. Bee Copyoraph, Hectooeath, Mani- 
fold. 

Pap^y-rof'ra-phy (pKp'T-rSg'ri-fy), r*. The process 
of mulli)>lying copies of writings, etc., by means of tho 
papyrograph. — PaP^y-rO-grapn'iO (-rS-grSf'Ik), a. 

Pa-py'Hia (pA'pi'rtts), n. ;pl. Papthi C-rl). [L., £r. Gr. 
troTrvpos. Seo Paper.] 1. (Bot.) A tall rushlike plant 
(Cppenu Papi/rns) of tho Sedge faroily, formerly grow- 
ing in Egypt, and now found in Abyssinia, Syria, Sicily, 



etc. The stem is triangular and about 
an Inch thick. 

2. The material upon which the an- 
cient Egyptians wrote. It was formed 
by cutting the stem of the plant into 
thin longitudinal slioos, which were 
gummed together and pressed. 

3. A manuscript written on papy- 
rus; esp.yjp/., written scrolls made of 
papyrus ; as, the papyri of Egypt or 
Herculaneum. 

Paqu© (pak), 71. [r.|>agu€.] See 
Pasch and Easter. 

Par (pSr), 71. {Zo'dl.) Bee Pars. 

Par, prep. [P., fr. L. per. See 
Pbb.] By ; with ; — used frequently 
in Early English in plurases token 
from the French, being sometimes 
written as a part of tlie word which 
it governs; as, ;7ar amour, or partk- Papynu (Cypet-ut 
mour ; par cas, or parcase ; par fay, Papyrus). 

or Drtrfay. 

Par (pKr), 11 . [L. por, odj., equal. See Peer an equal.] 

1. Equal value ; equality of nominul aud actual value ; 
the value expressed on the face or in Gie words of a cer- 
tificate of value, as a bond or other commercial paper. 

2. Equality of condition or circumstouccs. 

At par, at tho original price ; neither at a discount nor 
at a premium. — Above par, nt a premium. - Below par, at 
a discount. — On a par, on a level ; in tho same condition, 
circumstances, position, rank, etc. ; as, their pretensions 
are on a 2 jar ; his ability is on a par with his ambition. 
— Par of exchoMe. See under Exchange. — Pax value, 
nominal value ; face value. 

Par'a- (pSr'A-). .[Gr. vapd beside; prob. akin to E. 
for- in forgive. Cf, Fou-.] 1. A j 
side ofy beside, beyond, against, 
erally, a placing beside ; paradox, 
to opinion ; Dorachronism. 

2. {Chem^ A prefix denoting : («) Likeness, .nmilurity, 
or connection, or tliat the substance resembles, but is 
distinct from, that to the name of which it is prefixed ; 
as Doraldehyde, ;7araconiue, etc. ; also, an isomeric 
moaification. {b) Bpecifloally : {Organ. Cheni.) That two 
groups or radicals substituted in tlie benzene nucleus are 
opposite, or in the respective positions 1 and 4 ; 2 and 5 ; 
or 3 and C, asparaxylene ; jt>o7 oxybcnzoic acid. Cf. Or- 
tho-, aud Mbta-. Also used adjectively. 

II Pa-ra' (pA-rSOt «• [Turk., fr. Per. pdraJi a piece.] 
A piece of Turkish money, usually copper, the fortieth 
part of a piaster, or about one ninth of a cent. 

Par''a-ban'iO (pfir''A-bSn'Ik), a. [Or. trapapaivtiv to 
pass over.] {Cnem.) Pertaining to, or designating, a 
nitrogenous acid which is obtained by tlie oxidation, of 
uric acid, as a white crystalline substance (CgNjE^O^) ; 
— ^ also called oxaJyl urea. 

Par^a-blait (pllr'A-blSst), 7I. [Cf. Gr. napaP^aardveiv 
to grow beside. Sec Para-, and -blast.] {Biol.) A por- 
tion of tho mesoblast (of peripheral origin) of tlie devel- 
oping embryo, the cells of winch are especially concerned 
in forming the first blood and blood vi>ssels. C. S. Minot. 

Par''a-]blaB^tlo (-bias'tik), a. {Biol.) Of or pertaining 
to tho parablast ; as, fho parahlastic cells. 

Pai'a-ble (pSr'&-bT), a. [L. parabilis, ir.parore to 
provide.] l^ocurable. [f)6j.] Sir T. Browne. 

Pv'a-ble, n. [F. parabole, L. parabola, fr. Gr. napa- 
po\ri a placing beside or together, a comparing, compari- 
son, a parable, fr. napapdWeLo to throw beside, compare ; 
irapd beside -f ^dAArte to tlirow ; cf. Skr. gal to drop. 
Cf. Emblem, Gland, Palaver, Parabola, ‘Parley, Pa- 
role, Btmbol.] A comparison ; a similitude ; specific- 
ally, a short fictitious narrative of something which 
might really occur in life or nature, by means of whicli 
a moral is drawn ; as, tho parables of Christ. Chancer. 
Declare unto ub tlie parable ot the hu^s. Malt. xlli. SO. 

Syn. — Seo Allegory, and Note under Apologue. 

Par'a-ble, v. t. To represent by parable, [if.] 

Winch by the onciont aagei wn> thUK parabled. Jiidton. 

Pa-raVp-la (p4-rSb'6-14), n. ; pi. Parabolas (-14z). 
[NL., fr. Gr. Trapa/SoAT) ; — so called because 
its axis is parallel to tlie side of the cone. 

Boo Parable, and cf. Pauabolr.] {Geom.) 

{a) A kind of curve ; one of the conic sec- 
tions formed by the intersection of the 
surface of a cone with a plane parallel to 
one of its sides. It is a curve, any point 
of which is equally distant from a fixed 

f ioint, called tho focus, and a fixed straight 
ine, called tho directrix. Sec Focus, (ft) 

One of a group of curves defined by the 
equation y=.az'^, where ti is a positive 
whole number or a positive fraction. For the cubical 
arabolu nrr3; for the semicubical parabola n= '^. 
JO under Cubical, and Semicubical. The parabolas 
have infinite branches, but no rectilim-al asymptotes. 

li Pa-rab'O-lo (-le). n. [L., fr. Gr, Trapa/SoAtj. See Par- 
able.] {Bhet.) Similitude; comparison. 

Par^a-boHo (p&r'd-bCl'Ik ), ) a. [Gr. irapa/3oAiKCs flg- 
Par^a-boPlo-al (-Y-k^l), I uratlve : of. F. ])ara- 
boliqiie. See Parable.] 1. Of tho nature of a parable ; 



Parabola. 


L 


expressed by a parable or figure ; allegorical ; as, para- 
bolical instruction. 

2. [From Parabola.] {Ocom.) {a) Having the form 
or nature of a parabola; pertaining to, or resembling, a 
parabola ; as, a parabolio curve. (6) Generated by the 
revolution of a parabola, or by a line that moves on a 
parabola as a directing curve ; as, a. parabolic conoid. 

Parabolic conoid, a paral>oloid ; a conoid whose directing 
curve is a parabola. See Conoid. — ParaboUo mirror ( Opt.), 
a mirror having a paraboloidal surfaoe which gives for par- 
allel rays (as those from very distant objects) images iroe 
from aberration. It is used in reneoting Mleaoopes.— 
ParalKUlc iplndls, the solid generated by revohriQg the por- 
tion of a parabola cut off by a line drawn at ri^t angles 
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PARABOLICALLT 

to tha jixIb of the curve, about that line a« aa axil. *- 


analogy to the parabola. 

(p8r^*-bSl^.kal4]^), adv. 1. By 
of parable ; in a parabolic maimer. 

X In the form of a parabola. 

Par^a-bol'Morm (-l-f6rm), a. iParabola ./orw.] 
BeRembling a parabola in form. 

Pa-rtlKO*lum (p4>rSb^^-lTz*m), n. [From Pababola.] 
(Alg.) The dlvUion of the terms of an equation bv u 
known qxtautity that is involved in the first term. [Ohs.'] 

Pa>ri,Vo>Ust (-list), n. A narrator of parables. 
Pa-rab'o-lold (-lold), n. IParabolo. 4 - -otd .■ cf. F. 
parabolcMe.] {Otovi.) The solid generated by the ro- 
tation of a parabola alK)ut its axis ; any surface of the 
second order whose sections by planes parallel to a given 
lino are parabolas. 

B3P* The term paraboloid has sometimes been applied 
also to the parabolas of the higher orders. Hutton. 

Par^a-bO'lold'al (p5r'A-bft-loid'al), a. Of, pertaining- 
to, or resembling, a paraboloid. 

II Par^a-bron'ohl-um (-brbn'kr tlra), n. ; nl. Paea- 
kronchia (-i). [NL. Set) Para-, Luonchia.] {Anat.) One 
of tlie brunelies of an ootobronchlum or eutobroncliium. 

Par^a-oePai-an (-sSl'sI-an or -shan), a. Of, portain- 
lug to, or in conformity with, the practice of Paracelsus^ 
a Swiss piiyaician of the IRth century. Ferranti. 

Par^a-oePal-an, n. A follower of Paracelsus or his 
}>ractice or teachings. Hakewill. 

Por^a-cePalat (-sist), n. A Paracelsian. 

II Par^a-oan-te^ala (-K5u-t5^HTH), n. [L., fr Gr. trapa- 
le^vTTjai?, fr. TrapaKtvTtlv to pierce at the side, to tap.] 
{Med.) The perforation of a cavity of the body with a 
trocar, aspirator, or other suitable liistrunient, for the 
evatnmtion of elTusod fluid, pus, or gas ; tapping. 

Par^a-Cen^trlo (-sSn'trTk), [ a. [Pref. para- -f' cen- 

Par^a'Can^txlC'al (-trT-kal), f /nc, -ieal: cf. V.para- 
centrique.'] Deviating from circularity; changing the 
distance from a centor. 

Taracentrlo curve (il/afA.), a curve having the property 
that, when its plane is placed vertioally, a body doscena- 
ing along it, by the force of gravity, vml approach to, or 
recede from, a fixed point or center, by equal distances 
in eiiual times ; — called also a paracentric. — Paracentric 
motion or velocity, the motion or velocity of a revolving 
body, aa a planet, by which It approaclies to, or recedes 
from, the center, without reference to its motion in space, 
or to its motion os reckoned in any other direction. 

Par^a-Ohor'dal (-kdr'dal), a. [Pref, para- chordal.'] 
{Anat) Situated on either aide of the notochord ; — ap- 
plied eapeciolly to the cartil^inous rudiments of the 
skull on each aide of the anterior part of the notochord. 
— n. A paracliordal cartilage. 

Pa-raoh'ro-nllin (pA-rSk'r6-nTz*m), n. [Pref. para- 
-f- Gr. time : ci. F. parachronisme.] An error in 

chronology, by which the date of an event is set later 
than the time of its occurrence. [/L] 

Par'a-Oliroae (pSr'sV-krSs), a. [Gr. irapdxptatrii false 
coloring; irapd beside, beyond -f' color.] {Min.) 
Changing color by exi»osure. Mohs. 

Far^a-Ohute (-shyit), n. [F., fr. Jtarer to ward off, 
guard chute a fall. See Parry, 
and Chute, Chance.] 1. A con- 
trivance somewhat in the form of 
an lunbrella, by means of wliich a 
descent may be made from a bal- 
loon, or any eminence. 

2. {Zodl.) A web or fold of skin 
which extends between tlie legs of 
certain mammals, as the fiyiug 
squirrels, colugo, and phaliingister. 

Par'a-cleta (-kiwt), n. [L.para- 
cleiuSf Gr. 7raptt<Ai;TO?, from trapa- 
Ka\ely to call to one, to exiiort, 
encourage ; n-opd beside -f- Ka\tlv Parachute, 
to call.] An advocate ; one called 
to aid or support ; hence, the Consoler, Comforter, or 
Intercessor ; — a term applied to the Holy Spirit. 

From which intercesBion enpecially I conceive he hath the 
name of the Paracklc given him by Christ. lip. Ptarson. 

Par'a-Cloae (-klSs), n. {Arch.) See Parclosb. 

Par^ac-maa^tic (par/Xk-mSs'trk), a. [Gr. napoKp-a- 
qrrtxo?. See Para-, and Acme.] (ilfed.) Gradually decreas- 
ing ; past the acme, or crisis, as a distemper. Dungli.son. 

Par^a-COn'lC (-i-Kbn'Ik), a. [Pref. parnr -|- aconitic.] 

( Che7n. ) Pertaining to, or designating, on organic acid ob- 
tained as a deliquescent white cryst^line substance, and 
isomeric witli itacojiic, citraconic, ami mesaconio acids. 

Pai^a-OO^nlne (-k5'nTn or -nhi), 71. [Prof, para- -f- 
conijne.] {Chem.) A base resembling and isomeric with 
conine, and obtained as a colorless liquid from butyric 
aldehyde and ammonia. 

II PMT^amo-ironA (-kft-rBl'lA), n. [Pref. para- -}- co- 
rolla.'] {Pot.) A secondary or inner corolla; a corona, 
as of the Narcissus. 

Par'ft-orOB'tlo (-krSa'tTk), n. [Pref. fwra- -f- acrostic.] 
A poetical composition, in whioli the first verse contains, 
in order, the first letters of all the verses of the poem. 

Brande <(: C. 

Pftl^a-oy-Ml'O-ffOII (-st-Sn'ft.jgu), n. [Pref. para- -f 
cyanogen,] iVhem.) A polymeric modification of cyano- 
gen, obtained as a brovm or black amorphous residue by 
heating mercurio cyanide. 

Par^>^']non6 (-sl'mSn), n. [Pref. para- -f- cymene.] 
{Chem.) ^ame as Cymbnb. 

II Par^a-dAC'1$-llim (.<l«k'tMfim), n. ; pi. Pabadac- 
TTLA f-lA). [IOj. See Paba-, and Dactyl.] {Zodl.) 
Tlie side of a toe or finger. 

Pa-md6^ (pA-r5d'), n. [F., fr. Sp. parada a halt or 
stopping, an assembling for exercise, a place where troops 
are assembled to exercise, fr. parar to stop, to prepare. 
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See Pabb, v, i.} 1. The ground wliero a military dis- 
pli^ is held, or where trooiis are drilled. 

2 . { Mil .) An asMmbly and orderly arrangement or 
display of troops, in full eejuipments, for insiiection or 
evolutions before some su^nor officer ; a review of troops. 
Parades are general, regimental, or private (troop, bat- 
ten, or company), according to the force asaembled. 

3. Pompous show ; formal display or exhibition. 

Bo rich, but of your woidth liiakv uo parade. Swift. 

4. That which is displayed ; a show ; a spectacle ; an 
imposing procession; the movement of any body mar- 
shaled in military order ; as, a parade of firemen. 

In utttte returned t)iu graud parade. Swift. 

6. Posture of defense ; guard. [A Gallicism] 

When they are not in patadr, nnd upon their guard. Lock-e. 

6. A public walk ; a promenade. 

Dress parads, Undress parade. See under Dress, and 
Undbbsb. — Parade reet, a position of rest for soldiers, in 
which, liowever, they are required to be silent and mo- 
tionless. Wilhelm. 

8yn. — Ostentation ; display : show. — Pa- 
rade, Ostentation. Parade is a pomiwns 
exhibition of things for the purpose of dis- 
play; ostentation now generally indicates a 
parade of virtues or other (lualities for wlitoh 
one expects to be honored. “ It was not in 
the mere parade of royalty tliat the Moxic.an 
I>otentatc8 exhibited their power.” Robert - 
.TOM. “ We are dazzled with tl»o splendor of 
titles, tlie ostentation of learning, and the 
noise of victories.” Spectator. 

Pa-rade^ (pA-rSd'), v. t. [imp. & p. «. 

Paraded; p. pr. & vh. n. Parading.] [Cf. 

F. parader.] 1. To exhibit in a showy or 
ostentatious manner ; to ahow olf. 

Pai-ading all her Bcnaibillty. Byron. 

2. To asaomblo and form ; to marslial ; to 
cauHo to maneuver or march ceremoniously ; 
aa, to parade troops. 

Pa-rade^ v. i . 1. To make an exhibition or specta- 
cle of one’s self, as by walking in a public place. 

2. To assemble in military order for evolutions nnd 
inspection ; to form or marcli, ns in review. 

Par'a-dUpn (pSr'A-dIm), n. [F. paradigme, L. para- 
digma. fr. Gr. Ttapdheiyy.a.^ fr. napaSeitci'vrai to show by 
the siae of, to set up as an example ; napd beside fin- 
Kyvvai to show. See Para-, and Diction.] 1. An ex- 
ample ; a model ; a pattern. [iJ.j “ The paradigms 
and patterns of all things.” Cndn'orth. 

2. {Oram.) An example of a conjugation or d»^ch*n- 
sion, showing a word in all its dilTercnt forms of inficc- 

tiOD. 

3. {Rhet.) An illustration, as by n parable or fable. 

Para-dlg-mat'lc (pHr^it-dTg-miit'Tk), \ a* [Gr. trapa- 
Par^a-dig-maHo-aJ. (-mSt'T-kal), j fi«iypansos. j 

Exemplary. — Para-dig-matTo-al-ly, adv. [f>6*.] 

Par^a-fUg-matlC, n. {Fed. Jlist.) A writer of me- 
moirs of r^lgious persons, as examides of Christian ex- 
cellence. 

. Par^a-dlg'ma-tlze (-dTg'm&-tiz), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
Paradigmatizkd (-tizd) ; p. pr. A' rb. «. Paradiomati- 
ziNO (-tFzTng).] [Gr. trapaStty/aaTi^eti/. See Paradigm.] 
To set forth as a model or example. [0 /m-.] Jlammoud. 
Par^a-dl-salo (pSr'&-dt-aaHk), l a. Of or pertaining 

Par^a-dl-aa'lO-fld (-sS'T-kol), ) to, or resembling, 
paradise; paradisiacal. “ Pon/dMofeof pleasures.” Gray. 

Par^a-di^aal (pSr'A-dPs^/l), a. paradisiacal. 

Par'a-dlse (-dis), n. [OE. & F.paradis, Ij.varadi- 
susy fr. Or, irapdSet<TO<s park, paradise, fr, ^ena pairi- 
daiza an iuclosuro ; puiri around (akin to Gr. irepL) diz 
to throw up, pile up ; cf. Skr. dih to smear, and E. dough. 
Cf. Parvis.] 1. The garden of Eden, fu wJiich Adam 
and Eve were placed after their creation. 

2. The abode of sanctified souls after death. 

To-day shalt thou bo with me In paradise. Luk'e xxiil. 43. 
It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 

Singing in Baradtse. LonuMiow. 

3. A place of bliss ; a region of supreme felicity or 
delight ; hence, a state of happiness. 

The earth 

Bhall bo all jmradiac. Mittm. 

Wrapt In the very parailisr. of some creative vision. Bcaconujietd . 

4. (/Irc/o) Aiiopcn 
space within a mon- 
astery or adjoining a 
church, os the space 
within a cloister, the 
open court before a 
builica, etc. 

6. A churchyard or 
cemetery. [Ohs.] 

OxJ. Gloss, 

Fool's paradlie. Boe 
under Fool, and Lim- 
bo. ~ Qralns of para- 
dise. iBot.) Bee Mde- 
nueta pejrper^ under 
Pbppkb. Paradise 
bird. iZo'dl.) Bame as 
Bird of paradise. 

Among the most 
beautiful species are 
the superb {Lophori- 
na superba) ; the mag- 
nificent (Dtphylloties 
7nagnifica)\ and the 
six-shafted paradise 

bird \Parotia sefiln- Paradiso Birds. 

ta). Tlio long-billed 

paradise birds {EjiU a The Emerald (Raradituea a/>oda ) ; 
mncAfna;) also include h The Six-shafted {BaroHa Kfihi- 
some highly oma- fa); cTheKing(Osc<nn«>-M«»-ei/n<«i. 
mental species, as the 

twelve-wired paradise bird fSdmtcides alba), wliich Is 
black, yellow, and white, with six long breast feathers 
on each side, ending In long, slender filanients. Bee Bird 

fdod. : Ant. oil t etealr i i^-o : slucr. in 



PARAGE 

or PABADISB In the Vocabulary. — ParadlM fish (Zodl.), a 
beautiful 
fresh- water - ^ 

Asiatic fish 


( Marropodus 
viridiauratus) 
liaving venr 
large nns. It 
is often kept 
alive as an or- 
namental fish. 
- Paradise fly- 
catcher ( 7. o- 



I’wradihC Fihh. 


ol.), any flycaicbor of the genus Terpsiphnne, having the 
middle tail feathers extremely elongated. 'The adult 
iiwle of T. paradisi is white, with the head glossy dark 
green, and crested. — Paradise grackle (7oid.), a very 
beautiful bird of New Guiuoa, of the 
genus Astrapia, having dark velvety 
plumage with brilliant n;etalllc tIntH, 

— Paradise nutf/lof.), the sapucaia nut. 

Boe Bai'UCAIa nut. {/.oeol. (L .s.J 
Paradise wbldah bird. iZooL) Bee \vhi- 

DAU. 

Par'a-filae (pSr'd-dis), t-. t. To af- 
fect or exalt with visions of felicity ; to 
entrance ; to bewitch. [/C.] Marstoji. 

Par'a-(il8'e-an(-dIs^g-on),fl. Para- .. 
dlsiacal. 

Par^a-dlsed (-diKt), a. Placed In ‘ -.v:" 
paradise ; enjoying delights os of para- 
disc. ‘ ^ 

Par'a-dli'I-ao (pSr'A-dTs'T-iot), 

Par'a-dl-sl'a-cal (-dT-si'A-kei), 

[L. paradisiacus.] Of or pertaining ^ 
to paradise ; suitable to, or like, i»arn- is 
disc. C. Kitigsley. T. Burnet. ” A 
pat'adisiacal scone.” Pope. 

'I'lio vttllcy 
beuuty. 

Par'a-dlBl-al (par'A-dTsa-al), l 
ParA-dlsl-an (-dTs'I-cn), ( 

Paradisiacal. [i^.J 

Par'a-ilJalo (-Ik), a. Paradisiac ah 


. is of quite varndi^Kir 
G. BMot. 



pBrflilinc Graokle 


[/?.] 


liro 


yuluris). 


Par^a-dlsTo-al (-T-k(7l), a. I'uradisiacal. [/f.] 
Par'a-doa (par'A-d5»), n.; pi. Paradoses (-^z). 




fr. purer to defend -f- dus bock, L. dorsitni.] {Fort.) An 
intercepting mound, erected in any part of a fortification 
to protect tl»e defenders Iron; a rear or ricochet fire ; a 
traverse. Fin'rom. 

Par'a-doz (-dBks), n. ; pi. Paraiwxeb (-8z). [F. 

parndoxe, L. pnradoxuni, fr. Gr, irapd6o(oy; irapd be- 
side, beyond, contrary to -*1 - So/tviy to tliink, suppose, 
imagine. Beo Para-, and Dogma.] A tenet or propo- 
sition contrary to received opinion ; an assertion or sen- 
timent seemingly contradictory, or ojjposed to common 
sense ; that which in appearance or terms is absurd, but 
yot may be true in fact, 

A gloHs there in to color that paradox, ond make it appear la 
ahow not to he uitogellier unreuBonabk. JlooKvr. 

Thit was aometiinc a i>aradox, but now the time gives it 
proof. Shak. 

Hydroftatlc paradox. See under Hydrostatic. 

Par^a-dozAl (-<15ks'//l), a. Paradoxical. [G^j.] 

Par^a-dozlO-^ (-T-kal), a, 1. Of the nature of a 
paradox. 

2. Inclined to paradoxes, or to tenets or notions con- 
trary to received opinions. Southey. 

— Par'a-doB'lc-al-ly, adv. -- Par'a-dox'lo-al nesa, n. 
Par'a-dox'or (-<l6kss'er), n., Par'a-dox'ifit (-dOks/iwt), 

n. One who proposes a paradox. 

II Par'a-dox'l-de» (-dOks'I-dSz), n. [NL.] {Palem.) 
A peiiua of large trilohltf^a characteristic 
of the primordial formations. 

Par'a-dox-ol'o-gv (-<lCk8.QPft-j5'), n. 

[/Paradox 4 -logy.] Tlio use of para- 
doxes. [Gb5,] Sir T. Brou'ue. 

Par'a-dox'ure (-dSks'fir), n. [Gr. 

Tropttfiofov incredible, punidoxical -} ov- 
od tail. So called because its tail is un- 
like tlmt of the other oninmls to which it 
was supposed to be related.] {ZiM.) 

Any species of Faradoxut'us, a genus of 
Asiatic viverriuo mammals allied to the 
civet, as the muaang, and the luwuck 
or palm cat {Paradoxut'ua hermuphrodi- 


tus). See Musano. 

Pa 


1. A 



'ar'a-dox^y (pSr'A-dfJks'y), n. 
paradoxical statement ; a ])aradox. 

2. The quality or state of l>eing paradoxical. Coleridge. 
Par'al-nn (pttr'iif-fin), Par^al-Hne (-fin or -fSa), m. 
[F. paraffi,ne, fr. L. parum too little -f ajjinis akin. 8o 
named in allusion to its chemical inactivity.] {Chem.) 
A white waxy substance, resembling spermaceti, tostelesa 
and odorlofis, and obtained from coal tar, wood tar, pe- 
troleum, etc., by distillation. It is used as an illuini- 
nant and lubricant. It b very inert, not being acted 
upon by most of the strong chemical reagents. It was 
formerly regarded as a aeflnite compound, but Is now 
known to bo a complex ruixturo of several Jiigber hydro- 
carbons of the methane or marsh-gas series ; hence, by 
extension, any substance, whether solid, liquid, or gaso- 
ous, of the same chemical scries ; Uius coal gas and kero- 
sene consist largely of paraffins. 

110^ In the present chemical usage this word is ^It 
paraffin, but in commerce it is commonly spelt jHiroJJme. 

Natlvs paraAn. Bee Ozocerite. — Faraffln serlss. See 
Methane series, under Methane. 

Par'age (pfir'fij ; 48), n. [F., fr. L. par, odj., equal. 
Of. Peerage, Psxr an equal.] 1- {Old Eng. Ixitv) Kqiml- 
ity of condition, blood, or dignity ; abo, equally m the 
partition of an Inheritance. Spelman. 

2. (Feudal Imw) Equality of condition between per- 
sons holding unequal portions of a fee. Bvmll. 
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PABALLELOGRAMMATIC 


3. Kindred; family; birth. [06r.] lA. Bemert. 

We clfiiin to be of high parage. Chaucer. 

(p«r-'A-jSu'i-8lB), n. [Pref. para- -f 
genesU.] {Min.) Tlie science which treats of minerals 
with special reference to their origin. 

Par'a-gon'lC (-Tk), a. [Pref. para- -j- the root of y^vot 
birth. I {Biol.) Originating in the character of the germ, 
or at tiio first commencement of an individual ; — said of 
peculiarities of structure, character, etc. 

Par'a-glOb'll-lln (-glBb'fi-ltn^, n. [Pref. panv- -f* 
glohnlin^ {Physiol. Cfiem.) An albuminous body in 
blood serum, belonging to the group of globulins. See 
Fibbinoplastih. 

II Par^a-glos'sa (-glSs'sA), n. ; pi. PABAaLosB.« (-sjS), 
[NL., from Gr. napa beside 4* yAoxrcra tongue.] {Zo'Ol.) 
One of a pair of small appendages of the lingua or labium 
of certain insects. Bee lUust. under Hymenoptbka. 

Par^ag-nath (pSr^Sg*nXth), n. {Zo6l.) Same as Par- 

AONATHUS. 

Pa-rag^na-thona (pA-rSg'ni-thtis), a. {Zobl.) Having 
both mandibles of equal length, the tips meeting, as in 
certain birds. 

II Pa-rag'na-tlias (p&-rag'ii&*thn»), n. ; pi . Paraona- 
Tin (-thi). [NL. See Para-, and Gnathic.] {Zo'ol.) {a) 
One of the two lobes which form the lower lip, or mota- 
stome, of Crustacea, {h) One of the small, homy, tooth- 
like jaws of certain annelids. 

(I Par^a-gO'ge (pllr/A-g5'jf!), n. [L., fr. Gr. Trapaytjyif, 
fj-om irapdytLv to lead beside, protract ; rrapd beside 4“ 
dyeiv to lca<l.] 1. (fj'mm.) The addition of a letter or 
syllable to the end of a wonl, as withouten for without. 

2. {Mfifl.) Coaptation. [OA.v.J Dunglison. 

Para-gOg'lG t-gflj'Tk), ) a. [Cf. F. parngogique.'\ 

Par''a-g0g'l0-al ( I-kcd), l Of, )>ertainmg to, or con- 
stituting, a paragogo ; added to the end of, or serving 
to longtlien, a word. 

Paragogic letters, in the Semitic languages, letters which 
are added to tlie ordinary forms of w'ords, to express ad- 
ditional emphasis, or some change in tlie sense. 

Par^a-gon (pSr'4-g8n), n. [OF. paragon^ F. paran- 
gon; cf. It. pai'ugone, Byi. paragon^ parangon; prob. fr. 
Gr. napaKovav to rub against ; rrapd beside 4“ aKdrrj wliet- 
stono ; cf. LGr. rrapaK&vri a polishing stone.] 1. A com- 
panion; a match ; an equal. [OA.v.] Spenser. 

Philoclea, who Indeed had no paragon but her eiitor. 

Sir 1‘. .Sidney. 

2. Emulation; rivalry; competition. [Oft.t.] 

Full niuny feats adventurous 
Performed, in paragon of proudest men. Spenser. 

3. A model or pattern ; a pattern of excellence or ner- 
fectlon ; as, paragon of beauty or eloquence. Udall. 

Man, . . . the paragon of animals 1 Shak. 

The riches of sweet Mary's son, 

Uoy-ral)bi, Israel’s ]>aragon. Emerson. 

4. {Print.) A size of type between great primer and 
double pica. See the Note under Type. 

Par^a-gon, V. t. \VA. 0¥. parago)i.ner^ V. parangon- 
ner.l 1. To compare; to parallel ; to put in rivalry or 
emulation with. [G6i.] Sir P. Sidney. 

2. To compare with ; to equal ; to rival, [ii.] Spenser. 

In arms anon to ]>aragun tlie morn, 

llic morn now rising. Glover. 

3. To serve os a model for; to surpass. [06^.] 

He hath uchievod a mnid 

That paragons description and wild fame. .Shak, 

Par'a-gon, v. i. To be equal ; to hold comparison. [A’.] 
Few or none could . . . paragon with her. Shelton. 

Pa-rag^O-nlte (pi-rttg'ii-nlt), n. [From Gr. rrapdyuiv^ 

{ ). pr. of rrapdyeLv to mislead.] {Min. ) A kind of mica re- 
ated to muscovite, but containing soda instead of potash. 
It is characteristic of the paragonite schist of tlie Alps. 

Far^a-gram (p5r'4-gr5m), n. [Gr. rrapaypapfia that 
which one writes beside. Bee Paiuorafii. J A pun. 

Puns, which he calls )>aragrama. Addison. 

Par^a-gram'ma-tlBt (-grSm^m&-tTst), n. A punster. 

II Pa^ra-nan^dl-ne (It. pa'ra-griiiiMS-iiu ; E. pfir'A- 
grat/dl-u^y, n. [It., from parare to parry 4- grandine 
hail.] An instrument to avert the occurrence of hail- 
storms. See Paraqrklb. Knight. 

Par'a-graph (fiAr'A-grif), n. [F. paragraphed LL. 
paragraphuSd fr. Gr. irapdypa<f>ot (sc. ypappri) a line or 
stroke drawn in the margin, fr. rrapaypdifteii' to write 
beside ; rrapd beside -}- ypdi^tiy to write. See Para-, and 
Graphic, and cf. Pabapii.] 1. Originally, a marginal 
mark or note, set in the margin to call attention to 
somutliing in the text, e. a cliange of subject ; now, the 
character H, commonly used in tlio text as a reference 
mark to a footnote, or to indicate the place of a division 
into sections. 

This character is merely a modification of a capi- 
tal F (the initial of the word paragrajdi), the letter being 
reversed, and the black part made white and the wliite 
part black for the sake of distinctiveness. 

2. A distinct part of a discourse or writing ; any sec- 
tion or subdivision of a writing or chapter which relates 
to a particular point, whether consisting of one or many 
sentences. The division is sometimes noted by the mark 
[‘^], but usually, by beginning the first sentence of the 
paragraph on a new lino and at more than the usual dis- 
tance from the margin. 

3. A brief composition complete in one tyqiographicai 
section or paragraph; an item, remark, or (piotation 
comprised in a few lines forming one paragraph ; as, a 
column of news paragraphs ; an editorial paragraph. 

Par'gograpli, v . t. [imp. & p. p. Paraobaprbo 
(-grift) ; p. pr, & vb . n. PABAORAFHiNa.] 1. To divide 
Into paragraphs ; to mark with the character IF. 

2. To express in the compass of a paragraph ; as, to 
paragraph an article. 

3. To mention In a paragraph or paragraphs. 
Par'a-graph^er (-grAf'5r), n. A writer of paragraphs ; 
a paragraphist. 


Par^a-grapta^ (pXr^A-grSf^k), ) a. Pertaining to, or 

Par'a-graph^lo-al (-grU't-kal), ) consisting of, a par- 
agraph or paragraphs.— Far'a-graph'lo^d-ly, adv. 

Par'a-grapll^lat f-griMst ; 277), n. A paragrapher. 

Par^a-gra-phia'tio-al (pSr'A-grA-fTs'tT-kal), a. Of or 
relating to a paragraphist. [A. j Beau, d; FI. 

Pa-ra' graaa' (pa-rX' grAsO- (Bot.) A valuable pas- 
ture grass {Panicum barbinode) introduced into the 
Southern United States from Brazil. 

11 Pa^ra^gfile^ (pA^rA/grAl'), n. [P., fr. parer to guard 
-f- grele haU.] A lightning conductor erected, as in a 
vineyard, for drawing off the electrici^ in the atmos- 
phere in order to prevent hailstorms, [/ranee] Knight. 


— Parallsl foroes (JVeeA.), forces which act in directioiu 
parallel to each other. — Parallsl motion, (a) (Mach.) A 
jointed system of links, rods, or bars, by which the mo- 


phero in order to prevent hailstorms. [France] Knight. 

Par^a-gnay'an (pXr^A-gwFon), a. of or pertaining to 
Paraguay. — n. A native or inhabitant of Paraguay. 


rtop.svuiv n-ptairot' and Oevrcpoi', wliich is understooil, after 
Jerome’s explanation, as meaning tlmt they are supple- 
mentary to Che Books of Kings. W. .Sm ith. 


Par^a-Up'ala (-ITp'sts), n. [NL.] Bee Paraleipsis. 
Pai^al'lao^tlo (par'al-lSk'tlk), l a. [Cf. F, parullac- 
Par^al-lao'tlo-al (-tl-kal), j Hgue.] Of or per- 
taining to a parallax. 

Par'al-laz (pSr'al-lSks), n. [Gr. napdXXa^tt altenia- 
tion, the mutual incUuation of two lines forming an an- 
gle, fr. irapaAAacrorcd' to change a little, go aside, deviate ; 
rrapd beside, beyond + dAAdcrcreii/ to change : cf. F. pa- 
rallaxe. Cf. Parallel.] 1. The apparent displacement, 
or ditl'erence of position, of an object, as seen from two 
different stations, or points of view. 

2. (Astroji.) Tlie ai>parent difi'erence in position of a 
body (as the sun, or a star) as aeon from some point 
on the earth’s surface, and as seen from some other con- 
ventional point, as the earth’s center or the sun. 

Annual parallax, the greatest value of the heliocentric 
parallax, or the greatest annual apparent change of place 
of a body as seen from the earth and sun ; as, the annual 
parallax, of a fixed star. — Binocular parallax, the appar- 
ent difference in position of an object as seen separately by 
one eye, and then by the other, the head remaining im- 
movod. — Diurnal, or Oeocentxic, parallax, the parallax of 
a body with reference to the eartii’s center. Tliis is the 
kind of parallax that is generally understood when the 
term is used without qualification. — Heliocentric paral- 
lax, the luirallax of a body with reference to the sun, or 
the angle subtended at tne body by linos drawn from 
it to the earth and sun ; as, the heliocentric parallax of 
a planet. — Horizontal purallax, the geocentric parallax of 
a neaveiily body when in tlie horizon, or the angle sub- 
tended at the body by tlio earth’s radius. — Optical paral- 
lax, tlie apparent displacement in position undergone by 
an objei^t when viewed by either eye singly. Brnnde & C. 
— Parallax of the cross wires (of an optical instrument), 


their apparent displacement when the eye clianges its po- 
sition, caused by their not being exactly in the focus of 
the object glass. — Stellar parallax, the annual parallax 


the object glass. — Stellar parallax, the annual parallax 
of a fixed star. 

Par'al-lol (-161), a. [F. parallMCd L. paralleluSd fr. 
Gr. napdAAriAot ; rrapd beside -j- oAArjAojy of one another, 
fr. aAAoV other, akin to L. alius, 

See Alien.] 1. {(ieom.) ExtcndcNd „ 

in the same direction, and in all Parallel LIucb. 

parts equally distant ; as, parallel lines ; parallel planes. 

Revolutions . . . raralM to tlie equinoctial. Hakluyt. 

Curved lines or curved planes are said to be par- 
allel when they are in all parts equally distant. 

2. Having the s' me direction or tendency ; running 
side by side ; being in accordance (with) ; tending to the 
same result ; — used with to and with. 

When honor runs paralM with the laws of God and our enun- 
.try. it can not be too much cherlihed. Addimu. 

3. Continuing a resemblance throuf^h many particu- 

lars ; applicable in all essential parts ; hke ; similar ; as, 
a parallel case ; a parallel passage. Addison. 

Parallel bar. (a) {Steam Eng.) A rod In a parallel mo- 
tion which is parallel with the working beam, (b) One of 
a pair of bars raised about five feet above the floor or 
ground, and parallel to each other, — used for gymnastic 
exercises. — Parallel circles of a sphere, those circles of 
the sphere whose planes are parallel to each other. — Par- 
allel columns, or Panjlsls (Printing), two or more passages 
of reading matter jprinted side by side, for the purpose of 
emphasizing the similarity or discrepancy between them. 


Pa^ra-gnay' tea' (pK'rA-gwi' tS' or p«r'A-gw5' tS'). 
Bee Mate, the leaf of the Brazilian holly. 

Par'ail (par's!), n. See Apparel. [Ohs.] “In the 
parail of a pilgrim.’’ Piers Plowman. 

Par'a-keet' (i>&r'A-kSt'), n. (Zo'dl.) Same as Parka- 

KEKT. 

Par'a-lao'tio (pSr'A-lSk'tTk), a. [Pref. para- -f lac- 
tic.] (Physiol. Chem.) Designating an acid called par- 
alactic acid. See Lactic acid, under Lactic. 

Par'al-bn'mln (pSr'Sl-bu'mTn), n. [Pref. para- -f- 
albumin.] (Physiol. Chem.) A proteidlike body found 
in the fluid from ovarian cysts and elsewhere. It is gen- 
erally associated with a substance related to, if not iden- 
tical with, glycogen. 

Par-al'de-nyde (pKr-Sl'di-hid), n. [Pref. para- -f- 
aldehyde.] (Chem.) A polymeric modification of alde- 
hyde obtained as a white crystalline substance. 

II Par'a-lelp'ala (pSr'A-lip'sTs), n. [NL., fr. 6r. rrapd- 
Afti//if , fr. vapaXeiirtiv to leave on one side, to omit ; 
rrapd beside -j” \eCrreiu to leave.] (Bhet.) A pretended or 
apparent omission ; a figure by which a H|>eaker artfully 
jireteuds to pass by what ho really mentions ; as. for ex- 
ample, if on orator should say, “I do not speak of my 
adversary’s scandalous venality and rapacity, liis hrutal 
conduct, his treachery and maliiie.’’ [Written also par- 
alepsiSd paralcpsy, paralysis.] 

II Par''a-lep4la (-Wn'sts), n. [NL.] Bee Paraleipsis. 

Pa-ra'll-an (pA-ra'lI-on or p5r-al^an ; lOC), n. [Gr. 
rrdpaXos near tlie sea ; rrapd beside -j - oAs the sea.] A 
dweller by the sea. [/?.] 

II Par'a-ll-porn'e-non (pSr'&-lT-p5m'^-n6n), n.pl. [L., 
fr. Gr. rrapa\eirro(x«vatv of things omitted, pass. p. pr. 
(neuter genitive plural) fr. irapakeareiv to omit.] A title 
given in the Douay Bible to the Books of Chronicles. 

lilts'* In the Soptiiagiut these books are called HapoAfi- 
rrop.ivtMiv n-poirot' and cevTcpor, wliich is understooil, after 


or more parts at fixed Intervida, as thirds or sixths.— Par- 
allsl rod (Locomotive Eng.)d R metal rod that connects 
the crank pins of two or more driving wheels ; — called 
also ctnipling rod, In distinction from the connecting rod. 

Bee must, of Locomotive, ■ 

in App. — ParaUsl ruler, an 

instrument for drawing 

parallel lines, so construct- - , 

ed as to have the succes- ^ 

sivo positions of the ruling ‘ ' 

edge parallel to each otli- Parallel Ruler, 

er ; also, one consisting 

of two movable parts, the opposite edges of which are 
always parallel. — Parallel sailing (AVrfzT.), sailing on a 
Msre (Astron. & Geog.), 


always parallel. — Parallel 
parallel of latitude. — Psurallsl s]^sre (Astron. & Geog.), 
tliat position of the siihere hi which the circles of daily 
motion are parallel to the horizon, as to an observer at 
either pole. — Parallel vise, a vise having jaws so guided 
as to remain parallel in all xiositions. 

Par'al-lel (pXr'al-161), n. 1. A line which, through- 
out its whole extent, is equidistant from another line ; a 
parallel line, a parallel plane, etc. 

Who made the «pider parallels design, 

Sure as l)e Moivre, without rule or line f Pope. 

2. Direction conformable to that of another line. 

Lines that from their parallel decline. Garth. 

3. Conformity continued througli manv particulars or 
in all essential points ; resemblance ; similarity. 

•Twixt earthly femalei and the moon 

All paralleh exactly run. Swift. 

4. A comparison mode ; elaborate tracing of similar- 
ity ; as, Jolmson’s jjara/ic/ between Dryden and Pope. 

6. Anything equal to, or resembling, another in all es- 
sential particulars ; a counterpart. 

None but thyself can be thy parallel. Pope. 

0. (Qeog.) One of the imaginary circles on the surface 
of the earth, parallel to the equator, marking the lati- 
tude ; also, the corresponding line on a globe or map. 

7. (Mil.) One of a series of long trenches constructed 
liefore a besieged fortress, by the bosiodng force, as a 
c;over for troops supporting the attacking batteries. 
They are roughly par^lel to the line of outer defenses 
of the fortress. 

8. (Print . ) A character consisting of two parallel ver- 
tical lines (thus, ||) used in the text to direct attention 
to a similarly marked note in the margin or at the foot 
of a page. 

Limiting parallels. Bee under Limit, r. t. — Parallsl of 
altitude ( Astron.), one of the small circles of the sphere, 
piorallel to the horizon ; an almucautar. — Parallel of dec- 
lination (Astron.), one of tlie small circles of the sphere. 

g arallel to the equator. —Parallel of latitude, (a) (Geog.) 

00 def. 6, above, (b) (Astron.) One of the small circles 
of the sphere, parallel to the ecliptic. 

Par'al‘l6l, V. t. [imp. & p. v. Paralleled (-161d) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Paralleling (-leFIng).] 1. To place or set 
so as to be parallel ; to place so as to be parallel to, or to 
conform in direction with, something else. 

The needle . . . doth jiartiUd and place itself fipon the true 
meridian. Sir T. Browne. 

2. Fig. : To make to conform to something else in 
character, motive, aim, or the like. 

His life is paralleled 

Even with the stroke and line of his great justice. Shak. 
3. To equal ; to match ; to correspond to. Shak. 

4. To produce or adduce as a parallel. [/?.] Locke. 
My young remembrance can not parallel 
A fellow to It. Shak. 

Par'al-lel, V. i. To be parallel ; to correspond : to be 
like. [(>&«.] Bacon. 

Par'al-lePa-ble (-161'4-b’l), a. Capable of being nar- 
allelod, or equaled, [ii.] Bj). Hall. 

Par'al-lel-lam (-161-Iz’m), n. [Gr. irapoXATjAicrMiSv, fr. 
TrapaAATjAi^eii/ to place side by side, or parallel : cf. P. 
pitrulliiisme.] 1. The quality or state of being parallel. 
2. Resemblance ; correspondence ; similarity. 

A clone puraWchsm of thought and incident. T. Warton. 
3. Bimilarity of construction or meaning of clauses 
placed side by side, especially clauses expressing the 
same sentiment with slight modifications, as is common 
in Hebrew poetry ; e. g. : — 

At her feet he bowed, he fell ; 

Where he bowed, there he fell down dead. Judg. v. 27. 

Par'al-lel-lB'tlO (-Ys'tTk), a. Of the nature of a par- 
allelism ; involving paralleliani. 

The antithetic or imralUlistic form of Hebrew poetry is en- 
tirely lost. Milrnan. 

Par'al-lel-lze (-Iz), V. t. To render parallel, [/i,] 
Par'al-lel-lOM, fl. Matchless. [R.] 

Par'al-lel-ly, adv. In a parallel manner ; with paral- 
lelism. [jR.] Dr. If. More, 

Par'al-lelVgram (-161'ft-gram), n. [Gr. irapoAAijXiJ- 
ypapfiov'd iropdAAijAot parallel 4 ypd<fieiy 
to write : cf, F. pariuUlogramme. Bee j J 

Parallel, and -gram.] (Qeom.') A f j 

right-lined quadrilateral figure, w'hose / / 

opposite sides are parallel, and conse- / ^ 

quently equal ; — sometimes restricted p ... 


in popular usage to a rectangle, or F»«»hologram. 
quadrilateral figure wbicli is longer than it is broad, and 


with right angles. 

Parallelogram of vslooltlss, foress, accsleratlons, momsRta, 
etc. (ifre/i.), a parallelogram the diagonal of which rep- 
resents the resultant of two velocities, foroes, acoelera- 
tions, momenta, etc., both in quantity and direoilon, when 
the velocities, forces, accelerations, momenta, eto., are 
represented in quantity and direction bythetwoEdiaoent 
aides of the parallelogram. 

Par'al-loro-Kram-nuit'lo (-grSm-mSt'Tk), a. Of or 
pertaining to a parallelogpram ; parallelograimuic. 
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Par^al-M^O-gnun'iniO (pSr/al.l91/6-grSm'mYk), ) ^ 
Fu/al>ltl^o>graiii'iiilfHd (-grto j 

Haviiig the properties of a parallelogram. [iZ.I 
Pval-l^<H^^P«d (-pI'pM), n. [Or. iropoXAijAcirt* 
frcdov a body with parallel surfaces; irapftXA);Ao( parallel 
4* iniirtiov a plane surfacot ivCwtio^ on the ground, or 
level with it, level, flat ; hrC on -f ir46ov the 


Farfl-mi-Of'ra-^er (p«r/4.mT.»g'r4.f3r), n. [Gr. I 
w^otfua proverb -f -ffraph -f ^r.] A ooUector or writer 
of proverbs, [j?.] f 

/ (-mi'tBm), n. [Pref. para- 4 mi/otne.] 1 

\£iol,) The nuld portion of the protoplasm of a cell. I 
llPa'ra-mo (Sp. ph'r^-mft ; K. pArS'mft), n. ; pi. Pa- I 
(-m5z). [8p. paramo.'] A high, bleak plateau or 

district, with stunted trees, and cold, damp atiuosphoro, 
as in the Andes, in South America. 

Par'a-morph (pSr'AmOrf), n. [Pref. para- 4 Or. 
fiop^V form.] (ji/m.) A kind of pseudomorph, in which 
there has been a change of physical characters without 
alteration of chemical composition, as the change of arag- 
onite to colcite. 

Par^a^moi/plilam (nKr/4-m6r'fT*’m), n. {Min.) The 
change of one minerm species to another, so as to in- 
volve a change in physical characters without idteratiou 
of chemical composition. 

Par'a-mor'phonB (-ffls), a. (Jl/m.) Rehiting to para- 
morpliiam ; exhibiting paramorphism. 

Par'a-moant (pitr'a-mount), a. [OF. par amont 
above ; par tlirougli, by (L. per) 4 amont above. Sim 
Amount.] Having the highest rank or jurisdiction ; su- 
perior to all others ; chief ; supreme ; preeminent ; as, a 
paramount duty. “ A traitor pammounf.” Jiacon. 

Lady paramount {Archery)^ the lady making the best 
score. — Lord paramount, the kiug. 

Syn. — Superior ; principal ; preeminent ; chief. 

Par'a-mount, n. The highest or chief. Milton. 

Pai/a-moUnVly, adv. in a paramount manner. 

Par'a-moor (-mobr), n. [F. par amour ^ lit., by or 
with love. See 2d Par, and Amour.] 1. A lover, of either 
sex ; a wooer or a mistress (formerly in a good sense, 
now only in a bad onel ; one who takes tho place, witli- 
out possessing the rights, of a husband or wife ; — utuid 
of a man or a woman. 

The (jcdncer appeared with dauntless front, accompanied by 
hia itaranidur. Miraulay, 

2 . Love; gallantry. [G6.t.] “ For paramour and jol- 
lity.” Chaucer. 

Par'a•motlr^ Fat^A-mown' (-mSorzO, adv. hy or 
with love, esp. the love of the sexes ; — sometimes writ- 
ten as two words. {Oh 3 .] 

For;)ar amour, 1 loved her first ere thou. Chaucer. 

Par-am^y-lom (pSr-5m'Y-lfim), n. [NL., fr. Gr. wapd 
besido 4 d/avAov starch.] {Chem.) A substance resem- 
bliug star(!li, found in tho green frothy scum formed on 
tlie surface of stagnant water. 

Par^a-naph'tha-lene (pSr'&-nltf'th&-l5n), n. [Prof. 
para- 4 naphthalene.] {Chem.) Antiiracene ; — called 
uhioparanaphthal ine. [ Ohs. ] 

llrar^a-noPa (par/a-noi'&), n. [NL., fr. Gr. trapd- 
voia.] (Med.) Mental derangement ; insanity. 

Par-an^thra-oene (iiar-Sn'tlirA-sen), n, [Pref. parn- 
4 anlhracetie.] {Chem.) An inert isomeric modification 
of anthrairono. 

Par^'a-nu'Cle-tlS (pSr'i-nu'klf-Rs), n. [Pref. para- 4 
nucleus.] (Biol.) Haine as Nucleolus. 

Pa-ra' nuV (p4-rH' uQt'). (Hot.) The Brazil nut. 

Pai^a-njmiph (pSr'A-nTmf ), n. [L. paranymphns^ Gr. 
irapdwp4>oc ; rrapa beside, near 4 vvfifpt) a bride ; <‘f. F. 
paranymphe.] 1. (Gr. Antiq.) {a) A friend of the 
bridegroom who went with him 111 his chariot to fetch 
lioiue the bride. Milton, {h) The bridesmaid who con- 
ducted the bride to tho bridegroom. 

2 . Hence: An ally ; a supporter or abettor. Jer. Taylor, 

Par'a-nym'phal (-nlm'fal), a. Bridal ; nuptial. [7^] 
At Boine paranymphal fea«t. Font. 

Par'a-poo'tln (-p8k'tTn), n. [Pref. para- 4 pectin.] 
(Chem.) A gelatinous modification of pectin. 

Par'a-X^Ogm (pSr'a-]»8m), n. [L. parapeyma, Or, »ra- 
pdwyyfiaf fr. irapaTryyyvvai to fix beside ; rrapd beside -|- 
TTTiyvuvai to fix ; cf. F. 2 }arapcyme.] An engraved tablet, 
usually of brass, set up in a public place. 

11#^ Parapegms wore used for the publication of laws, 
proclamations, etc., and tlio recording of astronomical 
phenomena or calendar events. 

Par^R-peplone (-p5p't3n), n. [Pref. para- 4- p('p- 
tone.] {Physiol, Chem.) An albuminous body formed in 
small quantity by tlio peptic digestion of proteids. It 
can be convertea into peptone by pancreatic juice, but 
not by gastric juice. 

Par'a-pet (-I)8t), n. [F., fr. It. parapetto, fr. nnrare 
to ward off, guard (L. jtarare to prepare, provide) 4 
jyetto the breast, L. pectus. See Parry, and Pectoral.] 

1. {Arch.) A low wall, especially one serving to pro- 
tect tho edge of a platform, roof, bridgej or tho like. j 

2 . (Fort.) A wall, rampart, or elevation of earth, for I 
covering soldiers from an enemy’s fire; a breast wo k. I 
See must, of Casemate. 

Par''a-p6t'al-0US (-p6t^/l-Qs), a. [Pref. para- -f- qietal.] 
(Bot.) Growing by the side of a petal, os a stamen. 

Par'a-pot'Wl, a. Having a parapet. 

Par'a^ (pSr'afL n. [F. paraphe, parafe, contr. fr. 
pnragrajihe.] A flourish m^e with tho pen at the end 
of a signature. In the Middle Ages, this formed a sort 
of rude safeguard against forgery. Brands dc C. 

Par'aph, V. t. [imp. & P* PARAnaD (-aft) ; v. pr. 
&, vb. n. Paraphing.] [Cf, F. parnpher. para/er^ To 
I add a paraph to ; to sign, esp. with the initials. 

II Paz^a-pher^na (par'4-fSr'nA), n. pi. [L.] {Bom. 
Law) Tlie property of a woman which, on her marriage, 
was not made a part of her dower, but remained her own. 

Par'a-jpher'nal (-nal), a. [Cf. F. paraphernal.] Of 
or perta^ng to paraphernalia ; os, paraphernal mop- 
erW. Kent. 

Par^a-pber-nali-a (-f5r-nS'lY-A or -nil'yA ; 106), n. pi. 
[LL. paraphernalia 6ono, fr. L. paraphema^ pi., mra- 

S hema, Or. wapd^spva ; trapd beside 4 a bride’s 

owry. fr. to bring. Bee Ist Bear.] 1. {Laiv) 

Something reserved to a irife, over and above her dower, 
being chiefly apparel and ornaments suited to her degree. 
2 . Appendages ; ornaments ; finery ; equipments. 


ograms, tho opposite pairs being parallel, 1/^ 

and equal to each other ; a prism whose parallelopiped. 
base is a parallelogram. 

Par^al-l6Vo-]^641on (-ptp^-d5u ; 277), n. [NL.] 
A parallelopipea. Mutton. 

Par^a-loglc-al (pXr/A-15j'T-kal), a. Containing paral- 
ogism; illo^cal. Paralogical doubt.” Sir T. Browne. 

Pa-ral'o-giam (pA-rSFfi-jlz’m). n. [Gr. iropaAoviUMtiCi 
fr. irapaAoyiYea^ai to reason falsely ; n-opa beside 4 hayC- 
Ce<TBa.i to reason, Aoyoc discourse, reason : cf. F. para- 
logisme.] {Logic) A reasoning which Is false in i>oInt 
of form, that Is, which is contrary to logical rules or for- 
mula) ; a formal fallacy, or pseudo-syllogism, in wliich 
the conclusion does not follow from the premises. 

Pa-ral' 0 -glze (-jlz), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Paralooized 
(-ji/.d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Paralooizinq (-jPzTng).] [Gr. 
TrapoAoyi^tcrOai.] To reason falaoly ; to draw conclusions 
not warranted by the premises. [7i.] 

Pa-ral'o-^ ^jy), n. [Gr. vapaXoyia ; irapa beride, 


beyond 4 ^oyoc reason.] False reasoning; paralogism. 

Par'a-lyae (pSr'A-Hz), v. t. Same os Paralyze. 

Pa-raPy-ala (pA-rSl'I-sTs), n. [L., fr. Gr. TraeaAv<ris, 
fr. napaXveiv to loosen, dissolve, or disable at tne side ; 
rrapd beside 4 Aveiv to loosen. Bee Para-, and Loose, 
and cf. Palsy.] (Med.) Abolition of function, wlicther 
complete or partial ; esp., the loss of the power of vol- 
untary motion, with or without that of sensation, in any 
part of the body ; palsy. See Ubmipleoia, and Para- 
plegia. Also used figuratively. ” Utter paralysis of 
memory.” G. Eliot. 

Mischievous practices arising out of tho of tlie ix)w- 

ers of ownership. 7)uke of Argyll (lS«r). 

Par^a-lyt'lo (pSr'A-ltt'Tk), a. [L. paralyticus,, Gr. 
jrapaAunicos ; cf. F. paralytique.] 1 . Of or pertaining 
to^ralysis ; resembling paralysis. 

8. Affected with paralysis, or palsy. 

The cold, shaking, paralytic hand. Prior, 

3 . Inclined or toudhig to paralysis. 

Paralytic secretion i Physiol.),, the fluid, generally tliin 
and watery, secreted from a gland after section or pa- 
xalysis of its nerves, as tho paralytic saliva. 

Par^a-lyt^io, n. A person affected with parolysis. 
Par^a-lytlo-al (-t-kul), a. See Paralytic. 

Par^a-ly-za^Uon (-ll-z5'shfin), n. The act or process 
of paralyzing, or the state of being paralyzed. 

Par^a-lyze (p5r'A-liz), v. t. [imp. &p. p. Paralyzed 
(-Hzd); p. 2 >r. <!t vb. n. Pakalyzino (-li'zing).] [F. 
paraly.wr. Hoe Paralysis.] 1 . To affect or strike with 


^a^al^is or 


of ; to render ineffective ; as, the occurrence jmralyzcd 
the community ; despondency paralyzed his efforts. 

Par'am (pKr'Sm), n. (Chem.) A white crystalline 
nitrogenous substamu) (CjH^NJ called also dicyan- 
diamide. 

Par^a-mag'net'lo (pSr'A-mSg-nSt'Ik), a. [Pref, joara- 
4 magtietic^ Magnetic, as opposed to diamagnetic. — 
n. A paramagnetic substance. Faraday. — Par'a-mag- 
neno-al-ly(-f-kai.i5^), adv. 

Par^a-mag^net-iam (-mfig^nSt-Tz’m), n. Maraetiam, 
as opposed to diamagnetism. Faraday. 

Par^a-ma-lo'io (-mu-le'fk), a. [Pref. para--^ maleic.'] 
{Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, an acid obtaineu 
from malic acid, and now called fumarie acid. [Obs,'^ 

Par^a*llia^G (-ma'lfk), a. [Pref. para- 4 malic.] 
{Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, an organic acid 
metamurio with malic acid. 

Par^a-maa^told (-mSs'told), a. [Pref. para- 4 mas- 
toid.^ {Anat.) Situated beside, or near, the mastoid 
portion of the temporal bone ; paroccipital ; — applied 
especially to a process of the skull in some animals. 

Pai/a-lliarta (-mat'tA), n. [So named from Para- 
matta, in Australia.] A light fabric of cotton and worsted, 
resembling bombazine or merino. Beck ( Dra per'. r Diet.). 

Par^a-ment (pSr'A-mcnt), n. [Sp. paramento, from 
parar to prepare, L. parare.] Ornamental hangings, 
furniture, etc., as of a state apartment ; rich and elegant 
robes worn by men of rank ; — chiefly in the plural. [065.] 
Lords In paruments on their coursers. Chaucer. 

Chamber of paramenti, proseuco chamber of a monarch. 

II Pa'ra-mon'tO (pS'ri-mSn't6), n. [Sp.] Ornament;' 
decoration. Beau. <Ss F%. 

Par^a-mere (p5r'A-m5r), n. [Pref. para- 4 ‘mere.] \ 
{ZoU,) One of the symmetrical halves of any one of the j 
radii, or spheromeres, of a radiate animal, os a starfish. 

Pa-ram^a-tar (pArSm'J-tSr), n. [Pref. para- 4 
•meter: cf. F. paramhtre.'] 1 . (a) {Math.) A term ap- 
plied to some oharacterlstio magnitude whose value, 
invariable as long as one and tlie same fimction, curve, 
surface, etc., is considered, serves to distinguish that 
function, curve, surface, etc., from others of the same 
kind or family. Brande C. {b) Speciflcnlly {Conic j 
Sections), In the ellipse and hyperbola, a third propor- 
tional to any diameter and its conjugate, or in the parab- j 
ola, to any abscissa and the corresponding ordinate. 

l!0gr* The parameter of the principal axis of a conic sec- 1 
tlon ia called the latus rectum. j 

8 . {Crystallog.) The ratio of the three crystallographic 
axeE which determines the position of any plane ; also, 
the fundamental axial ratio for a given species. 

11 J^jr^a-mO'tll^tii (pkr/A-mt-trFtTs), n. [NL. Bee 
Para-, and Metritis.] (Med.) Inflammation of the 
cellular tissue in the vicinity of the uterus. 


II Pai/a-plli-IIKFaiB (par'A-fr-mB'srs), n. [NL., fr. Gr. 
irapa04b>(nr ; rrapd beyond 4 to muzzle.] (Med.) 

A condition in which the prepuce, after being retracted 
behind the glans penis, is courtricted there, and can not 
be brought forward into place again. 

Para-nhos-nhOT'lo (p«r/&-f5»-f»r^), a. [Pref. ««>a- 
-j- phosp/ioric.] (Chem.) PyTophosphorlc. [Obs.] 

II Par'^a-phrag'ma (-frKg'mfi), n. ; pi. Pakapiiraoma- 
TA (-ta). [NL., fr. Gr. rrapd beside 4 -arov, an 

inclosuro.] (Zodt.) One of Uio outer divisions of an eu- 
dostoruite of OruHtacoa. — PaiYa-plirag'inal (-nml), a. 

Pu^a-phraae (pHr'Ii-fraz), n. [L. parajihrnsis, Or. 
iTap<ul>paa-it, from napa^pd^fiv to say the same thing In 
otlier words ; rrapd boaido 4 to speak : cf. P. 

paraphrase. See Para-, and I’iirabr.] A restatement 
of a text, passage, or work, expressing the meaning of 
tho original in another form, generally for tlie sake of 
Its clearer and fuller exi)OMition ; a setting forth the sig- 
nification of a text III other and ampler terms ; a free 
translation or rendering ; — opposed to mctaphra,se. 

In paraphrase, or translntion with latitude, the author’s words 
are not so strictly followed as his srnao. Drydcn. 

Excellent 2 >ora]>hrasrs of the rsolma of David. 7. Jhm-atdi. 

Ills sermons o living ;)arap/jra5cui>on his practice. South. 

Tho Targunis are also culled tho Chaldaic or Aramaic Pam. 
i>hrmc». Slnpiry. 

I Par^a-phraaa, v. t. [iin]\ &■ p. p. Paraphrased 
(-frSzd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Parapurabinq (-frS'zTng). J To 
express, interpret, or translate with latitude ; to give tlio 
meaning of a passage In other language. 

Wo arc put to coustruo and paraphrase our own words. 

Bp. Stillingfect, 

Par'a-phraae, t* . f. To make a paraphrase. 

Par^a-phra''aer (-fra''zer), n. One who imraphraaes. 

Par-'a-phra^alan (-fra'zhan), n, A parapliraser. [7^.] 

Par'a-plira8t(-frSMt).n. lh.j)ara)dtraste.s,Qr. 7rapa<»pof- 
onje : cf. F. par(tphra.ste.] A parapliraser. T. Warton. 

Par'a-phraa'tlc (-frSs'tlk), ja. [Gr.rrapaxbparmKd^: 

Par''a-plira8'tlo-al(*tT-kul), \ cf. F. paraphra.dique.] 
Paraphrasing ; of tho nature cf paraphrase ; explaining, 
or translating In words more clear and ample than those 
of the author ; not literal ; frou. — Par''a-pliraa'tlO- 
al-ly, adv. 

II Pa-n^h'y-ala (pA-rSf'T-sTs), n. ; }d. pAuArHYsis 
(-s5z^. [NJj.,ir. Or. TrapdlK)sido4 </»o<ns growth.] {Bot.) 
A minute jointed filament growing among the arciiogoula 
and ontheridia of mosses, or witli the spore cases, etc,, 
of other flowerless plants. 

II Par'a-ple'gl-a (par/iV-phyjT-A), ) n. [NL. paraplegia, 

Par'a-pla'gy (pttr'4-plc'jy), \ fr. Gr. iraparrXrjyia 
hotniplegia, fr. irapairAijaireii/ to strike at the side : rrapd 
hesido 4 wAiJcrireit' to strike ; cf. F. f)araplkgic.] (Med.) 
Palsy of the lower half of tho body on botii sides, caused 
usually by disease of the spinal cord — Pai'a-ploglo 
(-plSj'Ik or -ple'jTk), a. 

II Par^a-pleu^ra (-plu'ri), n. ; pi. PARArLiuR* (-rS). 
[NL. See Para-, and 2il Pleura.] {Zool.) A chitinous 
piece between the metasteruum and the plcurou ol cer- 
tain insects. , 

llPar'a-po'dl-uin (-piFdT-iiin), r 
n. / PABAroDiA (-4). [NT^, fr. I \/1 

Gr. rrapd beside 4 n^htov, dim. c\ ^ I 

of trove foot.] {Zool.) One of tho IMil 

lateral appendages of an annelid ; Wiii ''•***] /| I \ 

— called also /oof M \ 
They may servo for loco- r*Ji( / \ \\ 

motion, respiration, and sensa- \\\ 

tlon, and often contain spines or Vl 

setic. Wlieu well developed, a 
dorsal part, ornofopndinm, and 

nd Sffil L..(leVr/ fior! 

are distinguished. „ ventral Clr- 

Par'a-poph'y-Bla (-pRf'T-sT^, rus ; r Notopodmm i r' 
n.; pi. Parapophyses (-b5z). [NL. Neuronwlium i « s' l-’ascl- 
Bee Para-, and Apophysir.] C‘e»or8oteB. 

{Anat.) The ventral transverse, or capitular, process of 
a vertebra. Bee Vertebra. — pBr-ap'O-phyBlO-Al (p5r- 
Sp'ft-fTzH-kol), a. 

II Pa-rap'te-rum (p&-rllp't&-rlim), n.;pl. Paraptera 
(- rA). [NL. Bee Para-, and Ptkron.] (ZoriZ.) A special 
jdate situated on the siaes of the mesothorax and meta- 
thorax of certain insects. 

Par^a-quer (par/A-ketO, \ n. [See Paroquet.] {Zool.) 

Par'a-qul'to (-ke'tfi^ j Bee Parrakeet. 

Par'a-aang (pHr'A-sang), n. [L. jmrasanga, Gr. rrapa- 


erdyyrjc, from Old Persiaii ; cf. Per. farsang.] A Per- 
sian measure of length, which, according to Herodotus 
and Xenophon, was thirty stadia, or somewhat more than 
three and a half miles. The measure varied in differ- 
ent times and places, and, ns now used, is estimated at 
from three and a half to four English miles. 

II Par^a-SOa^nl-nm (-sS'iiI-Hm), n. ; ;>/. Parabcenia (-&,). 
[NL., fr. Gr. rrapaa-KyvLov ; rrapd beside 4 crferiinj stage.] 
{Greek & Bom. Antiq,) One of two apartments adjoin- 
ing the stage, probably used as robing rooms. 

II Par^a-lOe^ve (-sS'vf), n. [L., from Gr. rrapajTKsvn, 
lit., preparation.] 1. Among the Jews, the evening be- 
fore the Sabbath. [Obs.] Mark xv. 42 {Douay T'cr.). 

2 . A preparation. [JZ.I Donne. 

Par^a-MAe-matlO (-skS-mKtOik), a. [Gr. irapaavij/ua- 
to change from the true form.] Of or pertaining 
to a change from the right form, as in the formation of a 
word from another by a change of termination, gender, 
etc. Max Milller. 

II Par^A-flE-le'ne (-s#-15'ni ), n, pi. Paraselene; (-n^. 
[NL, from Gr. rrapd beside 4 trsXrjvri the moon: cf. F. 
parasSlhie.] {Meteor.) A mock moon ; an image of the 
moon whicli sometimes appears at tho point of Inter- 
section of two lunar lialos. Cf. Parhelion. 

II Par^a-8i'u (-sI'tA), n. pi. [NL.] {Zodl.) {a) An 
artificial group formerly made for parasitic insects, as 
lice, ticks, mites, etc, (b) A division of copepod Crus- 
tacea, having a sucking mouth, as the lemeans. They are 
mostly parasites on fishes. Called also Siphnnostomata. 
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PABASITAL 


FABEMBOLE 


{Bot. & ZooL) 01 Or 

pertftiiiiiiji to mraaitoa ; jparanitic. 

Par'a-slto n. [F., fr. L. parnsiluSj Or. trapa- 

<rtTo?, lit., tnitiag boHidc. or at the table of, another ; Tropd 
benide f fnnlv to feed, from triros wheat, pfraln, food.] 

1. One who frefineiite tlio tables of the rich, or who 
lives at aiiothor’H ox]) 0 U 8 c, and earns his welcome by 
flattery ; a hanger-on ; a toady ; a sycophant. 

I’Jiotj, with trc‘inl»linj; fear. 

Or like a fawning poruj»(V«;, obey’Kt. Hilton. 

/Vn-n/i/Ceji were cniled Huch emell'feasl* us would seek to lx? 
ficc >:nosta nt rich ni<-n’« tiibU n. Udall. 

2. (Bot.) (o) A plant obtaining nourishment imme- 
diately from other plants to whieh it attaches itself, and 
wliosi) juices it absorbs ; — Homctimes, but erroneously, 
called epiphyte, {b) A jilant living on or within an ani- 
mal, and supported at its expense, os many species of 
fungi of the genus Tornihia. 

3. {Zobl.) (a) An animal which lives during the whole 
or part of its existence on or in the body of some other 
animal, feeding upon its food, blood, or tissues, as lice, 
tapeworms, etc. {b) An animal which steals the food of 
another, ns tlio parasitic jagor. (c) An animal whiidi 
habitually uwis the nest of another, as tlio cowbird and 
the European cuckoo. 

Par‘'a'filt'iO (-sTt/Tk), ) n. [L. porasitirna, Gr. na- 
Par^a-litlo-al (-I-kol), J ptt<nTi«ds : cf. F. ]}in-(usi. 
tigue.} 1. Of the nature of n iiarasite ; fawning for food 
or favors ; sycophantlo. Ibirasitir preachers.” Milton. 

2. (Bot. tV Zo'bl.) Of or pertaining to parasites ; living 
on, or deriving nourishment from, some other living ani- 
mal or jilant. Bee Pakahitk, ‘2 3. 

PoTMitlo gall, Farnaitlc Jagor. [Zobl.) See Jaobh. 

— Par'a-alt'lo-al-ly, — Par a-alt^o-al -ness, n. 
Par^a-slt^l-Clde (-T-sid), n. llbirusUe f L. meilcre 

to kill, j Anything used to destroy jmi’asiteH. Qnnin. 

Par'a-aFtlam (-si^tlz’m; 277), n. [Cf. F. parnsl- 
tisme.'] 1. The state or beliavior of a parasite ; the act 
of a parasite. “ Court Milton. 

2. (Bot. & Zonl.) The state of being parasitic. 
Par^a-aoF (pSr'o-sSP; 277), w. [F., fr. Sp. or Pg. 
parasol^ or It. parasole ; It. parnre to ward oil, Sp. & 
rg. para?’ (L. p(trare to prepare) j It. sole sun, 8p. 

Pg. .toZ (L. sol). See PABHr, Solab.] A kind of small 
umbrella used by women as a protection from tlio sun. 
Par'a-SOP, t'. t. To shade as with a parasol. [A’.] 
Par^a-80l-ette' AsSl-St'), n. . A small parasol. 
Par^a-aphe^nold (-sfS'noid), a. [Pref. jwra- sphe- 
noid.'] (Anal.) Near the sphenoid bone; — applied ch- 
pecinliy to a bone situated immediately Vicneuth the spiie- 
noid in the base of the skull in many animals. —•ti. The 
parasphonold bone. 

Pa-raa'tl-chy (iiA-rSs'tT-ky), n. [Prof, pnra^ -f- 
em'xo 5 a row.] (lint.) A secondary spiral in phyllotaxy, 
as one of the evMent siiirals in a pine cone. 

II Par^a-ayn-ax^ia (paral-sTu-aksnfs), n. [L., fr. Gr. 
frapatruva^i?, from iTapa<Tvvd.y<iv to assemble illegally or j 
Boorotly.] (Cn'tV Ai;ir) An unlawful meeting. j 

Par^a-ayn-thOt^lO (-sln-thSt'Ik), a. [Or. trapa<rvc0e- 
TO^. Bee I’AKA-, and Svnthetic.] Formed from a com- 
pound word. ” Parasynthctic derivatives.” Dr. Marray. 

Par^a-tao'tio (-tXk'ttk), a. (Oram ) Of, pertaining 
to, or charaoteri^sed by, jiarataxis. 

II Par'a-taxTa (-taksGs), n. [NL., fr. Gr. irapdrafiv a 
placing beside, fr. trapardcrcrtie to place beside.] (Gram.) 
The mere ranging of propositions one after another, 
without indicating their connection or iuterdepmidcnco ; 

— omiosed to syntax. Braude <1* ('. 

II Pa-rath^e-ala (pA-rSth'^-sTs), n. ; pi. Pauatheses 

(-sez). [NL., from Or. napdBeaa a putting beside, from 
TrapaTidtvcu to put beside,] 1. (Gram.) The placing of 
two or more nouns in tlie same case ; apposition. 

2. (Rhet.) A parenthetical notice, usually of matter 

to be afterwaril expanded. Smart, 

3. (Print.) The matU‘r contained within liracketH, 

4. {BccL) A coiiiuiendatorv prayer. Shipley, 

Par^a-tbetlo (.par'A-tliCt'Ik), a. of or pertaining to 

parathesis. 

II Pa^ra^ton^nerre' (pA^rAGA^nfir'), n. [F., fr. parer 
to parry -f- tonne, rrc thunderbolt.] A conductor of light- 


influenced by E. parU Bee lot UoiL.] 1. To boil or cook 
thoronglUy. [Ow.l B. Jonton. 

2. To boil in part ; to cook partially by boiling. 

ParnMreak^ (jiilr'brSkO, v. t. & t* {Par -f- break.'} To 
til row out ,* to vomit. [Obs.l Skelton. 

Par^Dreak^ «. Vomit. (Obs.'} Spenser. 

ParGino^kle (pKr'bflk'kT), n. la) A kind of purchase 
for hoisting or lowering a cylindrical burden, os a cask. 
The middle of a long rope ia made fast aloft, and both 
parts are looped armmd the object, which rests in the 
loops, and rolls in them aa the ends are hauled up or 
payed out. (b) A double sling mode of a single rojHJ, for 
slinging a cask, gun, etc. 

Par^nc^kle, v. t. [imp. & p. p. pAnBucKLEn (-kTd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PARBUCKLINO (-kling). J To lioist or lower 
by means of a parbuckle. Totten, 

Par'CA (par's?), n. pi. [L.] The Fates. Bee Fatb, 4. 

Par-oaae' (pUr-kSa'), adv. [Par cose.] Perchance ; 
by chance. [06.v.] Chaucer. 

Par'cel (par'sCf or -sel ; 921, n. [F. parcclle a small 
part, fr. (assumed) LL. particeUa^ dim. of L. pars. See 
Paht, m., and cf. PAttxiciiB. j 1. A portion of anything 
taken separately ; a fragment of a whole ; a part, [ylr- 
duiic~\ ” A_;>artc/ of her woe.” Chaticer. 

Two patxel* of the white of an egg. Arbuthnot. 

The parcels of the nation adopted different lorn in of solf-gov- 
ernment. A. Sutmmds. 

2. (Late) A part ; a portion ; a piece ; aa, a certain 
piece of land is part and parcel of another piece. 

3. An indiscriminate or iudeflnite number, measure, 
or quantity ; a collection ; a group. 

This youthful parcel 

Of noble bachelors stand nt my di»i»oaiug. .^huk. 

4. A number or quantity of things put up togcilier ; a 
bundle ; a package ; a packet. 

”1’ is like a parcel sent you by the stage. (’oirixr. 

Bill of parcels. Bee under Bih Bill. — Parcel office, an 
ofUre wliore parcels are received for keeping or forwanl- 
ing and dolive#y. — Parcel post, that department of the 
post office concerned with the collection and transmission 
of parcels. — Part and parceL Soo under I'aut. 

Par'cel, r. t. [imp. & p. p. I’Ahoelbu (-bSM or -scld) 
or I’AUCELLKP; p. pr. & rb. n. Paucelino or Pakcel- 
LiNO. J 1. To divide and distribute hy parts or portions ; 
— often with out or into. “ Their woes are parceled, 
mine are general.” Shak. 

TIu'bc ghoHlly kings would pared out my power. JJryden. 

The broad woodland parceled into farms. Tennyson. 

2. To add a parcel or item to ; to iteiul/e. [A’.J 

That mine own servant should 
Parcel the sum of my diugruceB hy 
Addition of hia envy. Shak. 

3. To niako up into a parcel ; as, to pared a custom- 
er’s purchases ; the machine yarn, wool, etc. 

To parcel a rope (Strut.), to wind striiis of tarred canvas 
tiglitly around it. Totten. — To parcel a soaui (Saul.), to 
cover It with a strip of tarred canvas. 

Par'OQl, <1. St, (idr. Part or half; in part; partially. 
Shak. [SometimeH hyphened with the vvord following. J 
The worthy ilame wa« pam-Wiliud. Sir W. Scott. 
One tliat . . . was parc</-bcardcd Ipartially bearded]. Tennyson. 

Parcel poet, a half i>oet ; a poor poet. B. Jonson. 

Par'COl-lng, n. [Written also pareeUing.} 1. The 
act of dividing and distributing in portions or xiart.s. 

2. (Kant.) Long, narrow slips of canvas diinbml vvitli 
tar and woimd about n rope like a bamlage, lieforo it is 
siTved ; used, also, in mousing on ilie stays, etc. 

Par'ool-melo' (-melO» ttdtt. [Soc Parcel, and Meal 
apart.] By parcels or parts. Cfiaucer. 

Par'OB-na-ry (par's^-ni-rj?), n. [See Pakckneu, 1’abt- 
NER.] (Law) Tbe holding or occupation of an iuherita- 
lile estate which descends from the ancestor to two or 
more persons ; coheirshlp. 

f VW* It differs in many respects from joint tenancy, 
ilch is createil by deed or devise. In the United States 
tliere is no essential distinction between mircenary and 
.tenancy in common. Wharton, Kent. 

Par'oe-nor (-nSr), w. [OP. par^onnier, parsonnier, 
fr. parzon., par^un, pardon, part, portion, fr. L. par- 
titio a division. See 1 'autition, andef. Partner.] (Law) 
A coheir, or one of two or more persons to whom an es- 
tate of inheritanco desconda jointly, and by whom it is 
licld as one estate, 

Paroh (pHreh), V. t. [imp. &p,p. PARciucb (p'dndit) ; 
p. pr. & r6. n. Parohino.] [OE. verehen to pierce, 
hence used of a piercing heat or cold, OF. pereh ier, an- 
other form of percicr, F. percer. See ITkkce.] 1. To 
bum the surface of ; to scorch ; to roast over the fire, as 
dry grain ; os, \,o parch the skin ; to parch corn. 

Ye shall eat neither bread, nor parched corn. Lev. xxiii. M. 
2. To dry to extremity ; to shrivel with heat ; as, the 
mouth ivt parched from fever. 

The ground below is parched. Drydim. 

Paroll, t'. i. To bet'ome scorched or superficially burnt ; 
to be very dry. ” Parch in Afric sun.” Shak. 

Paroh'od-ness, n. The state of being parched. 
Par-Ghe'sl ( pi;’ .-chS'xI ) , n. See Pa ohisi. 

Parch'ing (pUrch'Tng), a. Boorehhig ; burning ; dry- 
ing. ” Suxumcr *8 parcAwi; heat.” *S7m/j. — Paroh'lllK- 
ly, adP. 

Paroh'meilt (-meat), n. [OK. parchemin, perchem in, 
F. parchemin, LL. pergarnennm, L. pergamcna, pergn- 
mina, fr. L. Pergamenv^ of or belonging to Pergamus 
an aindout city of Mysia in Asia Minor, whore parchment 
was first used.] 1. The skin of a lamb, sheep, goat, 
young calf, or other animal, prepared for writing on. 
See Vri.LUM. 

Put liere ’» u jtarchment with the seal of Cmsar, Shak. 
2. The euveloiKs of the coffee grains, inside the pulp. 
Parchment paper. See Paptrine. 

Pftr'ci-ty (pUi/st-ty), n. [L. parcUas, fr. parcus spar- 
ing.] Sparingness. [f?Z>.v.] 


irf. Boo ist Boil,] X, To boil or cook 
] B. Jomon. 


nlng ; a lightning rod. 

Par-aun'ter (pllr-ftn'tSr), adr. lP<tr aiintcr.'} 

Peradventure. See 1’auavbntuue. [OZj^.] Chaucer. 

|( Pa-rauque' (pA-rok'), n. (Zo'Ol.) a bird (Nyctidro- 
mus albicollis) ranging from Texas to S(»uth America. 
It is allied to the night hawk and goatsucker. 

Par^a-vail' (pSr'A-var), [of. par and below ; par 
through (L. pe,r) f- ttvtd down ; a- (L. ad) -f- ral (L. 
vnllis) a valley. Cf. Paramount.] (Png. Law) At the 
bottom ; lowest. Cowell. 

In feudal law, the tenant paravail is the lowest 
tenant of the fee, or lie who is inimodiate tenant to one 
who holds over of another. Wharton. 

Par'a-vant' (pSr'A-vUntO, )m/r. [OK.paravant. 


Par'a-vaunP (-vant' or -vantoj Sen Par, and 1 st 
Avaunt.] 1. In front ; publicly. [Ohs.} Spenser. 

2. Beforehand ; first. Spenser. 

Par'a-ven'ture (-vCu'tur; 135), adv, [Par -P oven- 
<ur«t.] Peradventure ; perchance, [f)Z;.».] Chaucer. 

Par^a-xan'thln (-zSu'thTn), n, [Pref. para- 4" 
thin.) (Physiol. Chem.) A crystalline sulistaucc closely 
related to xanthin, present in small quantity in urine. 

PaT'-az'l-al (pSr-aks'I-al), a. [Pref. jtaror -f- axial.} 
(Anal.) On either aide of the axis of the skeleton. 

Par^a'XyTone (pSr'A-zI'leu), n. (Chem.) A hydrocar- 
bon of the aromatic series obtained os a lolorloss liquid 
by tlie distillation of camphor with zine chloride. It is 
one of tlie throe motarners of xylene. Cf. Metambr, and 
Xylene. 

Par'boil' (pttr'lmiP), n. t. [imp, <& p. p. Parboiled 
^bolldO ; p. pr. «fe vb. n. Parboiling.] [OE. parboilen, 
OF, pnrbouillir to cook well ; par llirough (see Par) 
bonlUir to boil, L. bullire. The sense lias Ikhui 


Par'doae' (pttr'klSs'), n. [OF. Soe Fsbclobs.] (Eccl, 
Arch.) A screen separating a chapel from the'^y of 
the church. [Written also perrueZoje and j»erc/oie.] Uook, 

Pard (l>Srd), n. [L. pardus. Or, of, Bkr. 

pi'duku tiger, panther.] (Z obi.) A leopard } a panther. 

And mor® pinch-apotted make them 
Than jtard or cat o’ mountain. Shak. 

Par'dale (pKr'dftl), n. [L. pardalis, Or. »rdp8oAt«. 
Cf. Pard.] (Zobl.) A looTOrd. [06«.] Spenser. 

Par-de' (pSr-dS' or pKr'dS), Par-dl«'(pSr-de'), adv, or 
interi. [F. pardi, for par iHcu by God.] Certainly ; 
surely; truly; verily; — origlnallv an oatii. [Writtou 
also pardec, pardieuz, pcrdic, etc.] [G6 j.] 

lie wos, pardc, an old fellow of yours. Chancer, 

Par'dlne (pttr'din), a. (Zobl.) Spotted like a pard. 

Pardlne lynx (Zobl.), a species of lynx (Fells pardina) 
inhabiting Boutnem Europe. Its color is rufous, spotted 
with black. 

Par'do (-do), 11 . [Pg. pardao, fr. Skr. protrnm splen- 
dor, majesty.] A money of account in Goa, India, equiv- 
alent to about 28. 6d. sterling, or CO cts. 

Par'don (pUr'd’n), n. [F., fr. pardonner to pardon. 
See Parixin, v . f .] 1. Tlio act of pardoning ; forgive- 
ness, a.H of an offender, or of an offense ; release h'om 
penalty ; remission of punishment ; absolution. 

Pardon, my lord, for me and for my tidings. Shak. 
but infinite in pardon was my judge. hldton. 

Used in expressing courteous denial or ooutra<Uction ; 
as, I crave your pardon; or in indicating that one has 
not understood another; ns, I bog pardon. 

2. An official warrant of remission of penalty. 

Sign me a preBent;j(irdr»n for my brother. Shak. 

3. The state of being forgiven. South. 

4 . (Iaiw) a release, by a sovereign, or officer having 
jurisdiction, from the penalties of an offense, being dis- 
tinguished from ainnesty, wliich is a general obliteration 
and canceling of a particular line of past ofl'euses. 

8yn. — Forgiveness ; remission. See FonoiVKNE.58. 

Par'don, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Pardoned (-d’nd) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Pardonino.] [Either fr. pardon, n., or 
from F. pardonner, LL. pei'donare ; L. pter tlirough, 
thoroughly, perfectly -f- donare to give, to present. Bee 
Par-, and Donation.] 1. To absolve from tlie conse- 
quencoH of a fault or the punishment of crime ; to free 
from penalty ; — applied to the offender. 

In this thing thu Lordi)ordoii thy servant. 2 Kings v. 18, 

I pray you, pardon me ; pray heartily, pardon me, Shak. 

2. To remit the penalty of ; to suffer to pass without 
pimisliment ; to forgive ; — applied to otferiscs. 

1 proy thcc, pardon my «in. 1 Sam. xv. ‘Ih. 

Apollo, nardon 

My great profanencBs ’gnlnut thino ornclc ! Shak. 

3. To refrain from exacting as a penalty. 

I pardon thoo thy life before thou usk It. Shak. 

4. To give leave (of departure) to. [Obs.] 

Even now about It 1 I willj^ari/onyou. Shak. 

Pardon me, forgive mo; excuso mo: — a phrase used 
also to express courteous denial or contradiction. 

Hyn, — To forgive ; absolve; excuse; overlook ; remit ; 
acquit. Bee Excuse. 

Par'don-a-ble (-iV-b’l), a. [Cf. F. pard onn able.'] Ad- 
mitting of jiardou ; not requiring tbe execution of jicn- 
alty ; venial ; excusable ; — applieil to the offense or to 
the offemler ; as, a pardonable fault, or culjirit. 

Par'dOU-A-ble'neSS, n. The ([Uality or state of Iwing 
pardonable ; as, tbe parthmab/rness of sin. Bp. Hall. 

Par'don-o-bly, adv. In a manner admitting of par- 
don ; excusably. Dryden. 

Par'don-er (-Sr), n. 1. One who pardons. Shak. 

2. A sellor of iudulgences. [0Z»5.] Chaucer. 

Par'don-lng, a. Relating to pardon ; having or exer- 
cising tlio right to pardon ; willing to pardon ; merciful ; 
as, tlio pardojiing power ; a pardoning God. 

jPare (pftr), v. t. [imp. «\r ]). Baked (pftrd) ; p. pr. 

& vb. n. Baring.] [F. parer to pare, as a horse’s hoofs, 
to dress or curry, as leather, to clear, as anchors or ca- 
bles, to parry, ward off, fr. L. parare to prejiare. Cf. 
Empire, Barade, Bardon, Barry, Brbparb.] 1. To cut 
off, or shave off, the Bupcrlicial substance or extremities 
of ; as, to i^are an apple ; to pare a horse’s hoof. 

2. To remove ; to w'parate ; to cut or shave, aa the 
skin, rind, or outside part, from anything ; ~ followed 
by 0 ^' or a way ; as, to gtare off the rind of fruit ; to pare 
away redundancies. 

3. Fig, ; To diminish the bulk of ; to reduce ; to lesson. 
The king began to pare a little the privilege of clergy. lianm. 

Por'e-gor'lo (pSr'S-gor'lk), a [L. paregoricus, Gr. 
TrapTjyopixds, from wopriyopoc addressing, encouraging, 
soothing ; napd lasside -f dyopd an assembly : cf, F. par6- 
goriqiie. See Allegory.] Mitigating; assuaging or 
soothing pain ; as, paregoric elixir. 

Par'e-gor'lo, n. (Med.) A medicine that mitigates 
pain ; an anodyne ; specifically, camiihorated tincture of 
opium ; — called also narc^ron’c elixir. 

Pa-rel'COn (p4-r61^bn), n. [Gr. irapOacew to draw 
aside, to lie redundant; irapd beside -j to draw.] 

(Gram.) The addition of a syllable or particle to the end 
of a pronoun, verb, or adverb. 

Par'0-loc'tro-noni'io(p&r'S-18k^tr(^-n5m'Yk), a. (Phys- 
iol.) Of or relating to parclcctronomy ; as, the ^)arc/co- 
tronomic part of a muscle. 

Par-eleo-tron'o-my (pSr-e'lSk-trSn'i-mJP). n. [Prof. 
parsi- 4 electro- -f- Gr. v6p.o? law.] (Physiol.) A condi- 
tion of the musoles induced by exposure to severe cold, 
in which the electrical action of the muscle is reversed. 

II Pa-rella (pii-rSI'ld), \ n. [Cf. F. parelle.] (Bot.) 

If Pa'ralle' (pA'rfil'), j (a) A name for two kinds of 
•lock (Rurnex Patieniia and if. H ydrolapatkum). (b) A 
kind of lichen (Lecanorn parelld) once used In dyeing 
and in the preparation of litmus. 

11 Pa-rem'bo-le (p&.rSm'b<!-ie), n, [NL., from Or. 


me, senate, cArc, ftm, iirm, ask, final, »!! ; eve, Svent, 6nd, ffirn, recent ; Ice, idea, HI ; Cld, 6bey, 6ib, ddd ; 
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irapmfio^^ rh insertion beside. See Para^ mid Emoo* 
LUS.J (jBAf/-) A bind of pArenthesis. 

Parraont (pdr'jnent). n. See Pabaunt. {OUA 

n Par^0iap>to^fl8 (pSr'emp-td'aTs), fNIi.. from Or. 
napiyLTrruKrvt a coming In Oeside ; wapi beside 4" e/i- 
niitTMw to fall in.] Same as Parbicboli. 

Pa<reil'o]iy-IIU (pA>rgnOcT-raA], n. [NL.^ from Gr. 
napiyxyi^^i napty^ilv to pour in beside ; tra^ beside 
±iv In4*x«‘*' to pour: cf. F. parenohytM.I (Biol.) 
tnie soft cellular substance of the tissues of plants and 
animals, like the pulp of leaves, the soft tissue of glands, 
and the like. 

Pa-reu'ohy-mal (-mol), a. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of, parenchyma. 

Par^an-ohym'a-tous (pSr^8n*klm'4-ttts), ) a. [Cf. F. 

Pa-ren'oby-mooa (pA-rSn'kl -intis), J pnren- 

chytnnt^uz.J Of, pertaining to, or connected with, the 
parenchyma of a tissue or an oigan ; as, parenchtpnatous 
degeneration. 

II Pa-ren'e-sla (pA-nSn'o-sYs), n. Hb. paraenesis.Qr. 
iro^aiVeerif, fr. irapaivtlv to advise.] Exhortation, [f?-] 

Par^'a-net^iO (pSr'S-nSt'Ik), l a, [Gr. napaw€TiK6t : 

Par^e-neri^U (-Y-kol), f cf. F. parSnMque.} 
Hortatory ; encouraging ; persuasive, [iJ.] F. Potter. 

Pax^ent (pdr'cnt or par'ent; 277), n. [L. pareiu% 
-entis ; akin to parere to bring forth ; cf. Gr. noptlv to 
give, beget : of. F. parent. Cf. Part.] 1. One who be- 
gets, or brings forth, offspring ; a father or a mother. 

Children, obey your parent) In the Lord. Eph. vl. 1. 

2. That which produces ; cause ; source ; author ; be- 
getter ; as, idleness is the parent of vice. 

Itcgular in(]^uBtry is the i*arent of sobTioty. Channing. 

Parent cell. {Biol.) Bee Mother celU under Mother, also 
Cytula. — Parent nuolens {Biol.)^ a nucleus which, in coll 
division, divides, and gives rise to two or more daughter 
miolei. Boo Kabyokinesis, and CeU division., under Divi- 
sion. 

Par^ent-aae (-uj ; 277), n. [Cf. P. parentage rola- 
tiousliip. J Descent from parents or ancestors ; parents 
or ancestors considered with respect to their rank or 


cartilage ; — applied especially to a pair of bones In the 
nasal region of some llslies, and to the ethmoturbiuals In 
some higher animals. — n. A paretlimoid hone. 
Pa-ratlC (i>A-rgt'Ik), a. Of or i»crtalnhig to jiarcsis ; 


affected wit>> paresis. 

Par-lay' {pBr.fa')» 
verily. [<'/.] 
Parent tpkr'fTt), a. 


inter j. [/’or -f /«y-] By my faith ; 
<■/.] Chnueer. 


uant of the anterior part of the Wolffian body. 

Parser (ptr'Sr), n. [Prom Pare, v. «.] One who, or 
that whloln pares ; an instrument for paring. 

11 Pa-iargon (pi-T?lr'g5n), n, [L.] See Parerot. [06r.] 

Par'ar-gy (pftr'Sr-jy), n. [l. pater goHy Gr. iriptpyov ; 
trapd beside + epyov work.] Something unimj^rtout, 
incidental, or superfluous. ] 3?- Browne. 

II nff'**!* B. tNi.. . from Gr. rrdpeart^, fr. 

napUrai to let go ; napd from -|- Uyeu to send.] (Med.) 
Incomplete paralysis, affecting motion but not sensation. 

Par*Ot]l^lll<^ (pSr-5th'mold), a, [Pref. pera- -f- eth- 
moid.’l (Anat.) Near or beside the ethmoid bone or 


character ; extraction ; birth ; as, a man of noble vttr- 
entnge. “ Wilt tliou deny thy p>(i rentage f ” Shnk. 

Though men cstocni tlioo low o£ parentage. Milton. 

Pa-ren'tal (p&-r5n'tal), a. [L. j^arentdlis.) 1. Of 
or pertaining to a parent or to parents ; as, parental au- 
thority ; parental obligations. 

2. Becoming to, or cliaractorlstic of, parents ; tender ; 
affectionate ; devoted ; as, parental care. 

The careful course and parental provision of nature. 

Sir T. Jirowne. 

Pa-ren'tal-ly, adv. in a parental manner. 

Par^en-ta'tlon (pUr/fin-ta'shClu), n. [L. parentntio^ 
fr. parentare to offer a solemn sacrifleo in honor of de- 
ccivsed parents. Beo Parent.] Something done or said 
in honor of the dead ; ohsoquies. [G6.v.] Abjt. Potter. 

Par'6Il-telO^ (pfir'cn-t5P)» n. [F. paretitelo, L. pare.n- 
tela.] Kinship; parentage. [G&j.] Chaucer. 

Pa-ren^UlO-ais (p4-rSn'tlift-sIs), n. ; pi. Parentiibses 
(-HCa). [NL., fr. Gr. rrapeudetTttf tr. vapeyTidei/at to put 
in beside, insert; napd beside -f* in -|-Tt0eVat to put, 
place. Boo Para-, En-, 2, and Thesis.] 1. A word, 
phrase, or sentence, by way of comment or explanation, 
inserted in, or attached to, a sentence which would be 
grammatically complete without it. It is usually iu(!l 08 e<l 
within curved lines (see dof. 2 below), or dashes. “ Sel- 
dom mentioned without a derogatory parenthesis.'* 

Sir T. Browne. 

Don’t suffer every occasional thought to carry you away into 
a long parenthrsin. H'atts. 

2. (Print.) One of the curved linos ( ) which inclose a 
parenthetic word or phrase. 

Parenthesis, in technical grammar, is that part of 
a sentence which Is inclosed within the recognized sign ; 
but many phrases and sentences which are punctuated 
by commas are logically parenthetical. In def. 1, the 
phrase “ by way of oommout or explanation ” is inserted 
for explanation, and the sentence would bo grammatically 
complete without it. Tl»e present tendency is to avoid 
using the distinctive marks, except when confusion would 
arise from a loss conspicuous separation. 

Pa-ron^the-Slxe (-siz), r. t. To make a parenthesis 
of ; to include within parenthetical marks. Lowell. 

Fut'en theVio (j^ir'Sn-tbmk), ) a. [Cf. Or. nape’y- 

Par/en-tliel'lo-al (-I'kai), f 0eTos.] 1. Oftim 
nature of a parenthesis ; pertaining to, or expressed in, 
or as in, a parenthesis ; os, a parenthetical clause ; apar- 
enthetic remark. 

A jjarenihetical observation of Moses himself. Hales. 

2. Using or containing parentheses. 

Par^en-tihOtlC-al-ly, adv. in a parenthetical manner ; 
by way of parenthesis ; by parentheses. 

PRr'Ent-hOOd (pflr'«ut-ha5d), n. The state of a par- 
ent ; the office or character of a parent. 

Pa-ren'U-Olde (pA-rSiFtl-sId), n. [L. mrentiddn a 
parricide ; parens i>arent -f caedere to kilL j 1. The act 
of one who kills one’s own parent. [/?.] 

2. One who kills one’s own parent ; a parricide. [JK.] 

Par'eilt-leM (pftr'cnt-18s), a. Deprived of parents. 
Par-ep^i-dld^-mis (pXr-^p/Y-dTd'I-mls), n. [NL. See 
Para-, and Bpidioymis.] (Anat.) A small body contain- 
ing convoluted tubules, situated near the epididymis in 
man and some dtber animals, and simposed to bo a rem- 


Pmr'llt Cpkr'fTt), «. Perfect. Chaucer. 

PAX^tft-iiTt ndv. Perfectly. [Gf>^.] Chaucer. 

Far-lorn' (par-f6m'), Par-loum' (-fsbrn'), r. t. To 
perform. [06«.] Chaucer. Pier.<t Plou'tnan. 

Ptf 'ffaa-ite (pUr'gas-It), n. [Bo called from J*argas, 
in Finland,] (Min.) A dark green aluminous variety of 
aimdiibolo, or homhlende. 

Pargonooard' D>Srj'b5rd'), n. Beo Barokboard. 

Parget (piir'jet), r. t. yimp. & p. p. Paroktbd ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Pauurtinu.] [OK. pargeteii, also sjnxr^ 
geten, sparchen ; of uncertain origin.] 1 . Ix) coat with 
parget ; to plaster, as walls, or the inlerior of flues ; as, 
to pat'get the outside of their houses. Sir T, Herbert. 

The pargeted coiling with pendants, li. L. Stevenson. 

2. To paint; to cover over. [06s.] 

Pai/get, !-. i. 1. To lay on plaster. 

2. To paint, os the face. [Ohs.'} B. Jonson. 

Par'get, n. 1. Gypsum or plaster stone. 

2. I'loster, as for lining the interior of flues, or for 

stuccowork. Kn igh t. 

3. Paint, especially for the face. [06j.] Drayton. 

Par'gat-er t-Sr), w. A plasterer. Jahmon. 

Par'get-lng, n. [Written also pargetting.'] Plaster- 

work; esp. : (a) A kind of decorative plastcrwork in 
raised ornamental figures, formerly used for the internal 
and external decoration of houses. (6) In modern urcdii- 
tecture, the plastering of the inside of flues, intended to 
give a smooth surface and help the draught. 

Par'get-O-ry (-t-r^), n. Bomething mode of, or cov- 
ered with, parget, or plaster. [06«.] Milton. 

Par-he^O (pUr-he'llk), a. Of or pertaining to parhelia. 

Par-hel'ion (par-hEl'yfin or -he'lT-5n), n. ; pi. I’au- 
HELIA (-yA or -II-A). [L. parelion, Gr. irapijXiov, irapgXioi ; 
rrapd beside -j~ yXiot the sun.] A mock sun appearing in 
the form of a bright light, eometlmea near the sun, and 
tinged with colors like the rainbow, and sometimes oppo- 
site to the sun. The latter is usually called an anthciion. 
Often several mock suns appear at the same time. Cf. 
Paraselene. 

II Par-heli-um (piir-he'IT-lim), n. Beo Parhelion. 

Par'l- (pAr'T-). [L. par, paris, equal.] A combining 
form signifying equal ; as, y>aridigltato, txntpinnaie. 

Pa'ri-ah (pa'rY-A ; 277), n. [From Tamil paraiyan, 
pi. paraiyar, one of the low caste, fr, parai a largo 
drum, because they beat the drums at certain festivals.] 

1. One of an aboriginal people of Bouthorn India, re- 

garded by the four caste.s of tlio Hindoos as of very low 
grade. I'liey arc usually tho serfs of the Budra agricul- 
turalists. Bee Caste. Balfour (Cyc. of India). 

2. An outcast ; one despised by society. 

Pariah dog (Zo'oL), a mongrel race of half-wild dogs 
which act as scavengers in Oriental cities. — Pariah kit® 
iZo'dl,), a species of kite (Milvus govinda) which acts na a 
scavenger fu India. 

Pa-ri'al (pA-rPal), n. See Pair royal, under Pair, n. 

Pa'ri-an (pa'rY-an), a. [L. Parius.] Of or pertain- 
ing to Paros, an Island in tho ACgcan Bea noted for its 
excellent statuary marble; as, Parian marble. 

Parian chronlclo, a most ancient chronicle of the city of 
Athens, engraved on marble in tho Isle of Paros, now 
among the Arundeliau marbles. 

Pa'ri-an, n. 1. A native or inhabitant of Paros. 

2. A ceramic ware, res<nubling unglazcd porcelain 
biscuit, of which are made statuettes, ornaments, etc. 

II Para-dlffl-U'U (parT-dlj'I-tS'tA), n. pi. [NL. Bee 
Pari-, and Dioitatk.I (Zo'61.) Bame os Artiodactyla. 

Parl-digl-tate (-uTj'I-tAt), a. (Anat.) Having an 
even number of digit.s on tho hands or tho feet. Owen. 

II Pa'rl-e8 (p5'rt-ez), n. ; pi. Pakietes (i)A-rPf-tez). 
[See Pakietes. J (Zo'61.) The triangular luiddlo part of 
eatdi segment of tlio shell of a barnacle. 

Pa-ri'e-tal (pA-rF5-tul), a. [L. parictali.% fi-, paries, 
detis, u wall : cf. F. parilfal. Cf. Parietahy, Pellitoky ] 

1. Of or pertaining to a wall ; hence, pertaining to 
buildings or tho care of them. 

[ 2. Resident within the walls or buildings of a college. 

I At Harvard ('ollegc, the (»fhcer» roRident within the collccc 
wnll» constitute a permanent Btundiug comiiiittoc, called tlic 
Varii tal Coinniittec. B- /A Hall 

3. (Anat.) (a) Of or pertaining to the parlotes. (6) 
Of, pertaining to, or in the region of, tho parietal bones, 
which form tho upper and mid<Ue iiart of the cranium, 
between the frontals and occipitals. 

4. (Bot.) Attached to the main wall of the ovary, and 
not to tho axis ; — said of a placenta. 

Pa-rl'e-tal, n. 1. (Anatf One of the parietal bones. 

2. (Zo'61.) One of the special scales, or plates, cover- 
ing the back of tho head in certain reptiles and fh^es. 

Pa-rl'0-ta-ry (-tt-rt), a. Bee Parietal, 2. 

Pa-rl'e-ta-ry, n. QL. jmrietaria. fr. pnrietaritis parie- 
tal. Cf. Pbllitory, parietal.] (//of.) Any one of sev- 
eral species of Pnrietaria. See 1st Pellitory. 

II Pa-ri'e-tM (-tSs), n. pi. [L. paries a wall. ] 1. (Anat. ) 
The walls of a cavity or an organ ; as, the abdominal pa- 
rietes ; the parietes of the cranium. 

2. (Bot.) The sides of an ovary or of a capsule. 

Pa'rl-et^ (pS'rI-8t'lc), a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or 
designating, an acid found In the lichen Parmelia pari- 
etina, and called also cknjsophanic acid. 

Pa-ri'0-tlne (pA-rl'^-tTn), n. [L. parietinus parietal : 
cf. parietinae ruined walls.] A piece of a fallen wall ; 
a ruin. [Obs.] Burton. 

Pa-rl'a-tO- (pA-rf'J-tfl-). (Anat.) A combining form 
used to indicate connection with, or relation to, the pari- 
etal bones or the parietal segment of the skull ; as, the 
jE^f^rriVfo-mastoid suture. 


Pa-rig'd-nln fpA-rTJ'^-nlu), «. [rnnllin 4 

-m.] (Cftcnt.) A curdy whiU) substance, olitaiued by 
the do('omt>08ittoii of imrillln. 

Pa-rUlln (lA-rlFlfn), n. [Shortened fr. sarsnparil- 
lin.] (Chem.) A ghteoside reseuiblitig saponin, found in 
the root of sarsaparilla, siullax, etc., and extracted as a 
hitter white (^rystallim^ substaneo ; — called also sniila- 
cin, sarsaparilla saponin, Mid sarsapariUin. 

Par'ing (pfir'tug), «. [From I’are, v. f.J 1. Tlie act 
of ontting off the surface or extremities of ttuything. 

2. That which is pared off. j*ope. 

Pure off the BurCacc of tho earth, and with tho paringx rali»e 
your hilU. Mwtiimr, 

Parl-ptn'xute (pAriY-pTi/n&t), a. [Pari- -f pinnate.] 
(Bot.) Pimmto witli an equal numbt^r of leaflets on each 
siilc ; having no odd leafl*^ at the end. 

Par'll (pirUs), u. [From Paris, the son of Priam.] 
(Bot.) A plant common in Kavoyo {Paris quad r if olia)', 
herb Paris ; truelove. It has been uN«d os a narcotic. 

ddl^” It much resembles the Amerii^an genus Trillium, 
but has usually four leaves and a tetramerous flower. 
Par'll, n. Tho chief city of Franco. 

ParlB gro®n. Bee under Orbrn. ii. — ParU white ( Chem.), 
purlnod chalk used as a pigment ; whiting ; Bpuniuh white. 

Par'llh (pSrUsh), n. [OK. parishe, parrsrhc, j>arvsc/ie, 
OF. parois.se, parosse, paroivhe, F. jnu oisse, L. pororhia, 
corrupted ir. jHiroecia, Gr. napoiKia, fr. TrapoofocUwelliog 
beside or near ; napd beside -f oTkov u house, tlwelJiug ; 
akin to L. rict/s village. See Vicinity, and cf. Paro- 
chial.] 1. (Feel. & PBig. Jaiw) (a) Tlint circuit of 
gronna coiniidtted to the charge of one pni Hon or vicar, 
or other minister having cure of souls therein. Cowell. 
(l>) The same district, coiistituting a civil jurisdiction, 
with its own officers luul regulations, as respects tho 
poor, taxes, etc. 

S C" Populous and extensive parislies are now divided, 
r various i)arliamentary acts, into smaller ecclesias- 
tical districts for H])irituid purposes. Muzley d' M'. 

2. An Gcclesiasticnl socit^ty, usually not ))ounded by 
territorial limits, but comiiOKed of those persons wlio 
choose to unite under tlio charge of a particular priest, 
clergyman, or minister; also, loosely, the territory in 
which the members of a congregation live. [fA iS.] 

3. In Louisiana, a civil division corresponding to a 
county in other Btnti’s. 

Par'llh, a. Of or pertaining to a parish ; parochial ; 
as, a parish church ; parish records ; a parish priest ; 
maintained by tho parish ; m, parish poor. Dryden. 

Parish dork, {a) The clerk or recording officer of a par- 
ish. (6) A layman who leads in tho resiumses and otner- 
wiso assists in tlM» scrvicii of the Chureh of England. — 
Pariah court, in Louisiana, a court in each i>arish. 
Par'llh-an' (-6n0, A parishioner. [G/m.] Chancer. 
Pa-rlah'lon-al (p&-rTsh'hn-ol), a. Ot or pertaining to 
a parish ; parochial. [/A] Bp. Halt, 

Pa-rilh'ion-or (-er), n. [F. paroissien, LL. parochia- 
nu.'f.] One who belongs to, or is connected witli, a parish. 

Pa-ri'alan (pA-rTzh'on ; 277), 71. [Cf. F. parisicii.] 
A native or inhabitant of Paris, the capital of Friinco. 
Pa-rl'alan, «. Of or pertaining to 1‘aris. 

II Pa^rl^li'enne' (p4'rC''z{'Sif), n. [F.] A female na- 
tive or resident of Paris. 

Par'l-aol'o-gy (pttr^T-sr>l'ft-jJ), n. [Gr. TTopiffos almost 
equal, evenly ludanced 4 -logy.] Thu use of equivocal 
or ambiguous words. [A.] 

Par'l-ayl-lab'lc (-sTl-lSh'Tk), ) a, [Pari- 4- .V/I tabic, 
Par'l-iyMab'lc-al (-l-kr/l), f -teal : cf. F. porisyl- 
labique.] Having the same number of syUabJos in nil its 
fuflcctions. 

Par'1-tor (pSr'T-ter), n. [Abbrev. fr. apparitor: cf. 
L. paritor a servant, attendant.] An apparitor. “ Bum- 
tnoiied by an host of paritors." Jh-yden. 

Par'Mo-ry (-t6-ry), n. iVllltory. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Par'1-ty n. [L.jmritas, fr. noi-, nan'.v, equal : 

cf. F. puriU. See 1 ’air, I'bbr an eipuil.] TTie quality or 
condition of being equal or equivalent ; alike state or tle- 
"Jp ee ; equality ; close correspondence ; analogy ; ns, par- 
I tD/ of reasoning. “ No jmri/?/ of principle.” De (piincey. 
Equality of Icnglli and jtarity ot nunirration. Sir T. Jirowue. 
Pork (pSi'k), n. [AS. pearroc, or peril, rather fr. F. 
pare; both being of tho same origin; cf. LL. parens, 
parricus, Ir. dt Gael, pnirc, W. park, parirg. Cf, Pah- 
dock an inclosure, 1 ’arrock.] 1. {/tug. Inite) A i>ipco 
of ground inclosed, and stored with 1 leasts of the chane, 
which a man may have by prescription, or the king’s 
grant. Mosley t(- IF. 

2. A tract of ground kept in its natural state, about or 
adjacent to a residence, as for tlie preservation of game, 
for walking, riding, or the like. Chancer. 

While in the park T Ring, tho liRtonlng deer 
Attend my pasnion, and forget to fear. Waller. 

3. A piece of ground, in or near a city or town, in- 
closed and kept lor ornament and recreation ; os, Hyde 
Park in London ; Central Park In New York. 

4. (Mil.) A space occupied by the animals, wagons, 
pontoons, and materials of all kinds, as amn. '.uition, ord- 
nance stores, hospital stores, provisions, etc., when 
brought together ; also, tho objects themselves ; os, a 
park ot wagons ; a park of artillery. 

6. A partially inclosed basin iu which oysters are 
grown. [Written also /Hire.] 

Park of artillery. See under Artillery. — Park phae- 
ton, a small, low carriage, for use in parks. 

Park, V. 1. [imp. & p. p. Parked (piirkt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Parkino.J 1. To fuclose in a park, or as iu a park. 

1 1 ow arc wc parked, and bounded In o pale. Shat 
2. (Mil.) To bring together In a park, or compact 
bo<ly ; as, to park the artillery, the wagons, etc. 

Pirk'er (-or), n. The keeper of a park. SirM, Hale, 

II Pir-klYl-A (pKr-kS'rl-A), n. [NL. Bo named from 
W. K. Parker, a British xoiiloglst.] (Zo6L) A genus 
of large arenaceous fossil ForaminJfera found in the 
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Cretaceous rocks. The epecios are globular^ or nearly 
io, and are of all sizes up to that of a tennis ball. 

Parkes'lne (parks'In or -5n), n. [So called from Mr. 
Parkes, the inventor.] A compound^ originally made 
from gun cotton and castor oil, but later from different 
maU^mis, and used as a substitute for vulcanized India 
rubber and for ivory ; — called also rylotile. 

Park^oavoS'' (pSrk'levz^), n. {Dot.) A European spe- 
cies of Saint JohnVwort ; the tutsan. Bee Tutsan. 

Parlance (pttr'lons), ». [OF., fr. P. parler to speak. 

Bee I’AKiiEY.] Conversation ; discourse ; talk ; diction ; 
phrase ; as, in legal parlance ; in common parlance. 

A bate of gossip parlance and of sway. Tennyson. 
II PaT'lan'do (pttr-lttn'dfi), I o. & adv. [It.] {Mus.) 
II Par-lanle (pHr-lttn^U), j Bpeuking ; in a speaking 
or declamatory manner ; to bo sung or played in the stylo 
of n recitative. 

Parle (pHrl), v. i. [F. parler. Bee Parlbt.] To talk ; 
to converse ; to parley. [ f>f>jr.] Shak. 

Finding himself too weak, began to parle. Milton. 
Parle, n. Conversation ; talk ; parley. [06^.] 

They ended parle, ond both oddressod for fight. Milton. 
Parley (pUrny), n.; pi. Parleys (-llz). [F. parler 
speech, talk, fr. parler to speak, LL. parubotare, fr. L. 
^iraholn a comparison, parable, in LL., a word. See 
Parable, and cf. Parliament, Parlor.] Mutual dis- 
course or conversation ; discussion ; hence, an oral con- 
ference with an enemy, ns with regard to a truce. 

'VVe j icld on parte;/, but arc stormed in vain. Dryden. 
To beat a parlay (Mil.), to beat a drum, or sound a 
trumpet, us a signal for holding a conference with the 
enemy. 

Parley, v. i. [imp. & p.p. Parleyed (-ltd); p.pr. 

' & w. Parlrvino.J To speak with anotlior; to con- 
fer on some point of mntuai concern ; to discuss orally ; 
hence, specifically, to confer orally with an enemy ; to 
treat witji liim l)y words, as on an exchange of prisoners, 
an armistice, or terms of peace;. 

Tlicy are at hand, 

To parley or to fight s therefore prepare. .SAoit. 

Parlla-ment (pUr'lI-ment), n. [OE, parlemcnt, F. 
par/e/nent, fr. parler to speak ; cf. LL. parlamenttim, 
parliamenium. See Parley.] 1. A parleying; a discus- 
sion ; a conference. 

But first they hold their parliament. Horn, qf It. 

2. A formal conference on public affairs ; a general 
council ; esp., an assembly of representatives of a nation 
or people having authority to make laws. 

They made request that it might bo lawful for them to sum- 
mon a parliament of Uauls. Gohling. 

3. The assembly of the three estates of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, viz., tlio lords 
spiritual, lords temporal, and the representatives of the 
commons, sitting in the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons, constituting tiie legislature, wiieu sum- 
moned by the roval authority to consult on the affairs 
of the nation, and to enact and repeal laws. 

(114^ Though the sovereign is a constituent branch of 
Parliament, the word is generally used to denote the 
three estates named above. 

4. In France, before tlie Revolution of 1789, one of 
the several principal judicial courts. 

Farllament h iel, the inclination of a ship when made to 
careen by sliiftiug her cargo or ballast. — Parllamant hinge 
(Arch.\ aliiiigo witli so groat a projection from tlie w^l 
or frame as to allow a door or shutter to swing back flat 
against the wall. — Long Parliament, Bump Parllamsnt. Bee 
under Long, and Rump. 

Par^Ua-men'tal (-mSn'tol), a. Parliamentary. [06^.] 
Par^Ua-men-ta'n-an (-men-ta'rl-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to Parliament. Wood. 

Far^lla-men-ta'rl-ail, n. 1. {Eng. Hut.) One who ad- 
hered to the Parliament, in oppositiou to King Charles 1. 

Walpole. 

2. One versed in the rules and usages of Parliament 
or similar deliberative iissumbllea; as, an accomplished 
parliamentanan. 

Par''lla-meil'ta-rl-ly (-ui6n'tA-rT-iy), adv. In a par- 
liamentary manner. , 

Par^lla-men'ta-ry (-m8n'tA-ry), a. [Cf. F. parle men- 
taire.] 1. Of or pertaining to Parliament; as, j/arlia- 
mentary authority. Bacon. 

2. Enacted or done by Parliament ; as, a parliainen- 

tary act. Sir M. Hale. 

3. According to the rules and usages of Parliament or 
of deliberative bodies ; os, a j/arliamentury motiou. 

ParUamentary agent, a person, usually a solicitor, pro- 
fessionally employed by private parties to explain and 
recommend claims, bills, etc., under consideration of 
Parliament. [Eng.] — Parliamentary train, one of the 
trains which, hy act of Parliament, railway companies 
are required to run for the convoyonoe of third-class pas- 
sengers at a reduced rate. [Eng.] 

Parlor (pttr^Sr), n. [OE. narlour, parlur^ F. par- 
loir., LL. jKirlatorium. Bee Parley.] [Written also 
parlour."] A room for business or social conversation, 
for the reception of guests, etc. Specifically : {a) The 
apartment in a monastery or nunnery where the inmates 
are permitted to meet and converse with each other, or 
with visitors and friends from without. Piers Plowman, 
{b) In large private houses, a sitting room for the family 
and for familiar guests, — a room for less formal uses 
than the drawing-room. Esp., in modern times, the din- 
ing room of a house having few apartments, as a London 
house, where the dining parlor is usually on the ground 
floor, (c) Commonly, in the United States, a drawing- 
room, or the rooin where visitors are received and enter- 
tained. 

“ In England people who have a drawing-room no 
longer call it a parlor^ as they called it of old and till 
recently.” Fitzed. Hall. 

Aurlor car. See Palace car^ under Car. 
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pgrlong (pttrafis), a. [For perloue^ a oontr. fr. peril- 
ous.] 1. Attended with peril j dangerous ; as, a parlous 
cough. [OftA.] “ A jmrfout snuffli^.** Beau, d* FI. 

2. Venturesome: bold; mischievous; keen. [Ui!>A.] 
“ A 7 >ar/oMA boy.” Shak. ** ApaWouj wit.” Vryden. 
—Paraona-ly, adr. [06 a.]— P arloiw-ntwi, n. [06 a.] 
Par^me-san' (pttUmfl-zan'), a. [F. parmesan^ It. i^ar- 
migiano.] Of or pertaining to Panua in Italy. 

Parmesan cheese, a kind of cheese of a rich flavor, 
though from skimmed milk, made in Parma, Italy. 

II Par-naa^al-a (plir-nlUlia-&), ». 

[NL.] {Hot.) A genus of herbs 
growmg in wot places, and having 
wliite flowers ; grass of Parnassus. 

Par-naa^alan (-nfish^m), a. [L. 

Parnassius.] Of or pertaining to 
Parnassus. 

Par-naa^alan, n. [See Parkas- 
BUS.] {Zobl.) Any one of numerous 
species of butterflies belonging to 
the genus Parnassius. They in- 
habit the mountains, both in the 
Old World and in America. 

Par-naa'auB (-nas'stts), n. [L., 
fr. Or. Jlcmmcrdf.] {Anc. (rcog. & 

Or. Myth.) A mountain in Greece, 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses, ana 
famous for a temple of Apollo and 
for the Costalian spring. 

Orasi of Parnaeioi. (Dot.) Bee un- 
der Grass, and Parnabsia. — To 
climb Pamaiios, to write poetry. 

[CollOQ.] 

Par^oo-clp'i-tal (p S ribk-sY lA- 

trtl), a. [Pref. paru- -f occipital.] 

{Anal.) Situated near or beside the 
occipital condyle or the occipital 
bone ; paramastoid ; — applied especially to a process of 
the skull in some animals. 

Pa-rtFolll-al (pA-rS'kl-^l), a. [liL. parochial is, from 
L. parochia. See Parish.] Of or pertaining to a parish ; 
restricted to a parish ; as, parochial duties. ‘‘ Paro- 
chial pastors.” Bp. Atterbnry. Hence, limited ; nar- 
row. ” The mind. ” W. Black. 

Pa-ItFohl-al-lsin (-Tzbn), n. The quality or state of 
being parochial in form or nature ; a system of manage- 
ment peculiar to parishes. 

Pa-ro^ohl-all-ty (-Sl'I-tj^), n. The state of being pa- 
rochial. [61.1 Sir J. Marrioi 

Pa-rtFoill-al-lze (-«l-iz), v. t. To render parocJiial ; 
to form into parishes. 

Pa-ro'clll-al-ly, adv. In a parochial manner ; by tlie 
parish, or by iiarishos. Bp. Still in gjicet. 

Pa-ro^chl-ail (-<'ni), a . [S<m Parochial, Paiushionkr.] 
Parochial. [U6.v.] Parovhian cliurclies.” Bacon. 

Pa-ro'ohl-an, n. [LL. parochianus.] A parishioner. 
[C>6 a.] Ld. Burleigh. 

Pa-rod^O (pA-rSdOfk), ) a. [Or. irapcp^isoc : cf. F. pa- 
Pa-rod^O-al (-I-k<^{l), ) rodi^ue.] Haviug the char- 
acter of parody. 

t'ery paraphrastic, and sometimes /larrw/imh T. Warton, 
Par'CMliat (p5r'6-dl8t), n. [Cf, F. parodute.] One 
wlio writes a parody ; one who jKirodlos. Coleridge, 
Par'O-dy {-WS)i n, ; pi. Parodies (-diz). [L. parodia. 
Or. naptpdia ; napd beside -j- a song : cf. F. pnrodie. 
See Para-, and Ode.] 1. A writing in which the lan- 
guage or sentiment of an author Is mimicked ; e8i)©ciHlly, 
a kind of literary pleasantry, in which w'hat is written on 
one subject is altered, and applied to aiiotlier by way of 
burlestpie; travesty. 

The lively parody which he w'rote ... on Drydcn’e “Hind 
and I’unthcr'' was received with great applause. Macaulot/. 
2. A popular maxim, a<lage, or proverb. rf>6A.] 
Par'O-dy, r. t. [imp. Ar «. jk Parodied (-did) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Parodying.] [Of. F. parodier.] To write a 
parody upon ; to burlesque. 

I have tranaltttcd, or rather jmroelicd, a poem of ITorncc. Tojie. 
Par'O-ket' (-kPU), n. {Zodl.) Seo Paroquet. 

Pa-rol' (pA-roF; 277), n. [Bee Parole, the same 
word.] 1. A word ; an oral utterance. [Obs.] 

2. (Law) Oral declaration ; word of mouth ; also, a 
writing not under seal. BlacksUme. 

Patrol', a. Given or don© by word of moutli ; oral ; 
also, given by a writing not under seal ; as, parol evi- 
dence. 

Parol arrest (Law), an arrest In pursuance of a verbal 
order from a magistrate. — Parol contract (/,oir), any con- 
tract not of record or under seal, whotlicr oral or writ- 
ten ; a simple contract. Chitty. Story. 

Pa-role' (pA-r51'), n. [F. parole. See Parley, and cf. 
Parol.] 1, A word ; an oral utterance. [06s.] 

2. Word of promise; word of honor; plighted faith; 
especially (Aft/.), promise, upon one’s faith and honor, 
to fulfill stated conditions, as not to bear arms against 
one’s captors, to return to custody, or the like. 

This man hod forfeited his military parole. Macaulay. 

3. (Mil.) A watchword given only to officers of guards ; 
— distinguished *rom countersign, which is given to all 
guards, 

4. ( Lmc) Oral declaration. See 1st Parol, 2. 

Pa-role', a. Bee 2d Parol. 

Pa-role', v. t. [<w|). & p. p. Paroled (-rSld') ; p. pr. 

Si vb. n. Paroling.] (Mil.) To set at liberty on pa- 
role ; as, to narole prisoners. 

Par'o-mol'o-gy (par/6-mCl'6-jy), n. [Or. fr. napofioKth 
yia, fr. rr apoy-oKoy tLv to grant; iroipd by, near 6g,oAo- 
ysly to speak together, agree. See Homologous.] (Jlhet.) 

A concession to an adversary in order to strougtlieu 
oue^s own argument. 

II Par'o-no-ma'ai-a (-nft-mS'zhY-A), n. [L.. fr. Gr. wa- 
povofiatria, fr. napovofsa^eiu to form a word by a slight 
change ; napd l>eMide bropd^ttv to name, fr. ovofia a 
name.] (Jihet.) A play upon words ; a figure by which , 


the same word is used in difleront senses, or words sim- 
ilar in sound are set in opposition to each other, so as to 
give antithetical force to the sentence ; punning. Vryden, 

Par'o-no-maiwtlo (pSrid-u^-mSs'tTk), l a. Of or per- 

Par'o-no-maa'tio-al ('luSs'tT-kal), { taiuing to 
paronomasia ; consisting in a play upon words. 

Par'O-nom'A-By (-nBm'A-sy ), n. [Of . F. paronom a sic. ] 
Paronomasia. [Ji.] B. Jonson, 

II Par' 0 -nyob'i>A (^nYk't-A), n. [L., fr. Gr. irapwwYta ; 
iropa beside -f- owf , a nail.] (Med.) A whitlow, 

or felon. Quincy. 

Par'o-nym (pSr^-nTm), n. A paronymous word. 
[Written also jparonyinc.J 

Pa-ron'y-moos (pA-rou'T-mfis), a. [Or. srapuntfiot ; 
napd beside, near -j- bvopa a name.] 1. Having the 
same derivation ; allied radically ; conjugate ; — said of 
certain words, as won, mankind, manhood, etc. 

2. Having a similar sound, but different orthography 
and different meaning ; — said of certain words, as all 
and awl; hair and 6ore, otc. 

Pa-ron'y-my (-iuy)> «• The quality of being parony- 
mous ; also, the use of paronymous words. 

II Par'O-Bpll'O-ron (par'6-6f'6-r6n), n. [NL., from Gr. 
napd (see Para-) + ybvan egg -f- <6epen/ to bear.] (Anat.) 
A small mass of tubules near the ovary in some animals, 
and corresponding with the pare^didymls of the male. 

Par'o-QUet' (p5r'6-k8t'), n. [F. perroquet, or Bp. pe- 
riquiio : both prob. orlg. moaning, little Peter. See Par- 
rot.] . ) Same as Parrakeet. [Written also paru- 

ket, parroquet, and perroquet.] 

Paroqnst auk or vaiklet (Zo'ol.). a small auk (Cyclor- 
rhynchus psittaculus) inliabiting the coast and islands of 
Alaska. Tlie ujqicr parts are dark slate, under parts 
white, bill orange red. Called also perroquet auk. 

11 Pa-ror'chifl (pA-rCr'kls), n. [NL. Bee Para-, and 
Orchis.] (Ana/.) The part of the epididymis, or tlie 
corrcRiKinding part of the excretory duct of the testicle, 
whicli is derived from the Wolffian body. 

Pa-rOB'tO-al (pA-r5s'te-al), a. (Physiol.) Of or per- 
taining to parostosis; m,parosteal osslfleation. 

|j Par'OB-tO'aia (pltr'bs-tS'sYs), n. [NL. Bee Para-, 
and Obtosib.] (Physiol.) Ossification which takes place 
in purely fibrous tracts ; the formation of bone outside 
of the periosteum. 

Par'oa-tot'lc (-tCt'Yk), a. Pertaining to parostosis. 

Pa-rot'lc (pi-rBt'Tk), a. [Seo Parotid.] (Ana/,) On 
the side of the auditory capsule ; near tlio external ear. 

Parotic region (Zo'ol.)^ the space around the ears. 

Pa-rot'iil (-Id), a. [L. parotis, -idis, Gr. 7rapa>Tt>, 
•i£of ; napd beside, near -f- ovt, (urdv, the ear: tf. F. 
parotide'] (Anat.) (a) Situated near the ear; — nr- 
plied especially to the salivary gland near the ear. (6) 
Of, iKirtainiug to, or in the region of, the iiarotid gland. 

Parotid gland (Anat.), one of the salivary glands situa- 
ted just in front of or below the ear. It is the largest of 
the salivary glands in man, and Its duct opens into tho 
interior of the mouth opposite the second molar of the 
upper jaw, 

Pa-rot'id. n. (Anat.) The parotid gland. 

Par'O-tl'tla (pSr'ft-ti'tYs), n. [NL. See Parotid, a^d 
-1TI8.] (Med.) Inflammation of tlio parotid glands. 

Epidemic, or Infectious, parotltie, mumps. > 

Par'o-told (pllr'o-told), a. TParo/id -f- -oid.] (Anat.) 
Resembling tho parotid gland; — applied especially to 
cutaneous glandular elevations above tho ear in many 
toads and frogs. —w. A parotoid gland. 

II Pa-rou'sl-a (p6-rou'zhY-&), n. [NL. , fr. Gr. napovala. 
Btu) Parubia.] (a) The nativity of our Lord. (6) Tlio 
lust day. Shipley. 

II Par'O-va'ri-nm (p5r'6-va'rT-i5ni), n. [NL. Seo 
Para-, and Ovaiuum.] (Anat.) A group of tubules, a 
remnant of tho Wolffian body, often found near the ovary 
or oviduct ; the epoiiphorou. 

Par'oz-yani (pttr'Sks^z’m), n. [F. parorysme^ Or. 
napo^v(rp.6(, fr. iro^^vveiv to sharfien, irritate ; napd 
beside, beyond -f ofili/riv to sharpen, from sharp.] 

1. (Med.) The fit, attack, or exacerbation, of a diseaso 

that occurs at intervals, or lias decided remissions or in- 
termisslons. Arbuthnot. 

2. Any sudden and violent emotion ; spasmodic pas- 
sion or action ; a convulsion ; a fit. 

The returning paroxi/sms of diffidence and despair. South. 

Par'OZ-ya'inal (-Tz'mal), a. Of the nature of a par- 
oxysm ; characterized or accompanied by iiaroxysins ; as, 
a parory.nnal pain ; parorysmal temper. — PaT'OE-yi'- 
mal-ly, adu. 

Par-oz'y-tono (pSr-Sks'T-tSn), n. [Or. napo^vrovo^, a. 
See Para-, and Oxytone.] (Gr. Gram.) A word haviug 
an acute accent on the penultimate syllalde. 

Par-quet' (par-kS' or -kSt'), n. [F. See Parquetry.] 

1. A body of seats on the floor of a nitistc hall or 
theater nearest tho orchestra ; but commonly applied to 
tho whole lower floor of a theater, from the orchestra 
to the dress circle ; the pit. 

2. Same as Parquetry. 

Par'quet-age (piir^k8t-ij), n. Seo Parquetry. 


’'quet-aae (piir'k8t-*j), n. 

Par'quot-aa, a. Formed in parnuotry ; inlaid with 
wood in small and differently colored figures. 

One room parqueted with yew, which 1 liked well. Evelyn. 
Par'qnot-ry (-i^), n. [F, parquetenet fr. parquet in- 
laid flooring, fr. parquet, dim. of 

r re an iiielosure. See Park,] 
species of joinery or cabinet- 
work ooiisiKtlng of an inlay of 
geometric or other patterns, gen- 
erally of different colors, — used 
especially for floors. 

Par-quette^ (piir-k8t'), n. Seo 
Parquet. 

Parr (pHr), n. [Cf. Gael. Ir. 
bradan a salmon.] (Zo'ol.) (a) A 
young salmon in the stage when 
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ii hu dark transverie bands ; — callsd also Mfn/s/» iheg^ 
ger, nxA fingerling, (6) A young leveret. 

Far'ra-ktet^ (pSr'ri.kSt^i, Par'a>lMtt% n. [See Pabo- 
quiT.] {Zobl.) Any one oc numerous species of small 
parrots having a graduated tail, which 
IS frequently very long ; called also 
parapet and jmraquet, 

Many of the Asiatic and Aus- 
trahan species belong to the 

e enus Faleomis : others 
elong to Polytelis^ Platy^ 
cercttSs Psephotus^ Euvhe^ 
ma^ and allied genera. The 
American parrakeets most- 
ly belong to tlie genus 
C’onurui, as the Carolina f 7 ^ 

parrakeet ( C. CarolinensU), 

Par^al (pSr^rol), { n. [F. 

Pai/rel (pttr'rSi), | «/>- 

partil. Bee Apparel, 7 t.] Carolina Pamkeet 


1. {Naut.) The rope or 

collar by which a yard or ^ tumstap 

spar is held to the most In such a way that it may be 
hoisted or lowered at pleasure. Totten. 

2. A chimney»piece. JlalliwelL 

It Par-ra'Qna (par-rH'kw4), n. (Zo6l.) A curassow of 

the genus Ortnlida^ allied to the guan. 

II Par-rhe'Bl-a (pSr-r5'*l»Y-A or -st-4), n. [NL , fr. Gr. 
TToppTjata; iropd Inside, beyond 4" p^<rtv a speaking.] 
{li/iet. ) Boldness or freedom of speech. 

Par'rlol dal (p Sr^rT-sIMal), a. [L. parricidalu, par- 
ricidialis. See Parricide.] Of or pertaining to parri- , 
cide ; guilty of parricide. ! 

Par^-Clde (i^r'rl-sicl), n. [F., fr. li.parricida ; pater 
father ~|- caedere to kill. Bee Father, Homicide, and cf. 
I’ATRiciDK.] 1. Properly, one who murders one’s own 
father ; in a wider sense, one who murders one’s father 
or mother or any ancestor. 

2. [L. pai'ricidinin.'\ Tlie act or crimo of murdering 

one’s own father or any ancestor. 

Par''ri-0ldT-0118 (-Hld'T-fis), a. Parricidal. [05 a] 

Par^rook (par'rfik), n. [AS. pearruc^ penrroc. See 
Park.] A croft, or small field ; a paddock. [Pror. EngA 

Par'rot (pSr'rlit), n. [Prob. fr. F. Eierrot^ dim. of 
Pierre Peter. F. pierroi is also the name of tlio spar- 
row. Cf. PAHOguET, I’ktrel, Petrify.] 1. (Zo'dl.) In 
a general sense, any bird of the order Psittaci. 

2. (Zool.) EnyapacleiH otPsittacuSyChnjxotiSfPionus, 
and other genera of the family Psittacidm^ as distin- 
guished from the parrakeets, macaws, and lories- They 
iiave a short rounded or even tail, and often a naked 
space on the cheeks. The gray parrot, or jako (P. eritha- 
cim), of Africa (see Jako), an<l the Bt>ecios of Amazon, 
or green, parrots {Chrysotis) of America, are examples. 
Many species, as cage birds, readily learn to imitate 
sounds, and to repeat words and phrases. 

OaroUna parrot< Zodl.)^ the Carolina parrakeet. See Par- I 
RAKKKT. Night parrot, Owl parrot. ( Zoolj See K aka- 
po. — Parrot coal, camiel coal ; so called from the crac- 
kling and chattering sound it makes in burning. [Eng. & 
*^'iOt,] — Parrot grsen. ((■hetn.) See Scheele's green^ under 
Gi|PEN,7j. — Parrot ws«d(/iof.),aeuffrute8centplant(Boc- 
coiiipfrufesc(’us) of the Poppy family, nativoof the warmer 
parti of America. It lias very large, sinuate, pinnatifid 
leaves, and small, panioled, apetalous fiowers. — Parrot 
wrasM, Parrot ftsh (z oof.), nay flail of the goiius Scants. 
One species (.S'. Cn’tevMs\ found in the Mediti^rmncan, is 
esteemed by epicures, and was higlily prized by tho 
ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Par'rot, V. t. To repeat by rote, as a i)arrot. 

Par'rot, t'. i. To chatter like a parrot. 

Par'rot-or ('Or), n. One who simply repeats what he 
has heard, [/f.] J. S. Mill. 

Por'rot-ry (-r^), n. Servile imitation or repetition, 
[/f.] Coleridge. “ The supine ;?arro/ry.” Eiized. Hall. 

Par'rot’ ■•illll' (pSr'rftts-blb), n. [So called from tho 
resemblance of Its curved superior i>etal to a parrot’s 
bill.] (/(of.) The glory pea. See uiiuer Glory. 

Par'lT (p5r'rj?)» V. t. litnp. & p.p. Parried (-rid); 
p. pr. & vb. n. Parrying.] [F. pari, p. p. of parer. 
See Pare, v. f.] 1. To ward off ; to stop, or to turn 
aside ; as, to parry a thrust, a blow, or anything that 
means or threatens harm. Locke. 

Vice parri fa wide 

The undreaded volley with a sword of straw. Cowper. 

2. To avoid ; to shift or put off ; to evade. 

The French government has parried tho payment of our 
OlaliiiH. E. Everett. 

Par'ry, v. i. To ward off, evade, or turn aside some- 
tliing, as a blow, argument, etc. Locke. 

Par'ry, n. ; pi. Parries (-rlz). A warding off of a 
thrust or blow, as In sword and bayonet exorcises or in 
boxing ; lieuoe, fi^iratively, a defensive movement in de- 
bate or other intellectual encounter. 

Parse (pSrs), v. t. [mp. &p. p. Parsed (pUrst) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Parsing.] [L. porj apart ; pars orationis 
a part of speech. See Part, n.] (Oram.) To resolve 
into its elements, as a sentence, t>oIntiug out tho several 
parts of speech, and their relation to each other by gov- 
ernment or ttgroemont ; to analyze and describe graiu- 
ihatically. 

Let him construe tlie letter into Englinh, end parse it over 
perfectly. Aacham, 

Par'aae (|^r'se or par-sS^, n. [Hind. & Per. pars! 
a Persian, a follower of Zoroaster, a fire worshiper. Cf. 
ihsESlAN. j 1. One of the adherents of the Zoroastrian 
or ancient Persian religion, descended from Persian refu- 
gees settled in India ; a fire worshifier ; a G holier. 

2* The Iranian dialect of much of the religious litera- 
ture of the Parsees. 

Par'fdd'ltm (-Ts’in), n. The refigion and customs of 
ike ParsMs. 


Carolina Parrakeet 
(Cbnunu Carolir 
nenaia). 


PWlfer (pttrs'Sr), n. One who parses. 
Ptf'Sl’fllO^-OlUI (pXr^sT-mS^DT-fis), a, [Cf. F. par- 
Ci^niewe, Bee Parsimony.] Exhibiting parsimony; 


sparing in expenditure of money; frugal to excess; 
penurious; niggordlv; stingy. — Par'Sl-mo'Hi-OIIS-ly, 
adv. — • Ptr'sl-mo'm-oaB'neM, n. 

A prodigal king is nearer a tyrant than » fHtraimonioM. Bacon. 
Extraordinary fuudH for one campaign may spare us t!\c cx- 

S cuse of many years; whereax u long, paraiinoHtoua war will 
rain ue of more men and money. Addison. 

Syn. — Covetous ; niggardly ; miserly ; penurious ; 
close ; saving ; mean ; stingy ; frugal. See Avaricious. 

Par'il-mo-ny (pKr'sI-mft-ny), n. [L. parsimonia, 
parcimonia ; cf. parcereXo spare, parsus sparing : cf. F. 
ttarcimonie.l Cuisencss or sparingness in the expendi- 
ture of money ; — generally in a bad sense; excessive fru- 
gality; niggardliness. Bacon. 

Awful paraimmiy preaidod generally at the tabic. Thackeray, 
Syn. — Economy ; frugality ; illiberallty ; covetoua- 
neas ; closeness ; stinginess. See Economy. 

Pan'ley (pUrs'iy), »». [OK. persely, pcrsil, F. persil, 
L. jM'-troselinnm rock parsley, Gr. irerpoaaKLvov ; nerpoc 
stone <r«Ait/oi/ parsley. Cf. Celery.] (Bot.) An aro- 
matic umbelliferous herb (Cat‘t/m Peiroselinum), having 
finely divided loaves which are used in cookery and as 
a garnish. 

Ab nhe M-ent to the garden for itarsh’y, to ntnff a rabbit. Shnk. 
Fool’s parsloy. See under Foul. Hedce parsley, Ifilk 
ptfsloy, Btono parsloy, names given to various weeds of 
similar appearance to the iiareiey.— Fanloy forn (Bot.), a 
small fern with leaves resembling parsley {Cryptogramme 
crispa). — Parsloy plort (Bot.), a small nerb (Alchemilla 
arvensis) formerly used as a remedy lor calculus. 

Patl'nlp (pUrs'nlp), n. [OE. pttrsnepe, from a French 
form, fr. L. pastinacn ; cf. pastinarc to dig np, pastinum 
a kind of dibble ; c£. OF. pastenadc, pastenaque.'] (Bot.) 
The aromatic and edible spindle-shaped root of the cul- 
tivated form of the Pastinaca sativat a biennial umbel- 
liferous plant whioli is very poisonous hi its wild state ; 
also, tho plant itself. 

Cow parsnip. See Cow parsnip. ~ Meadow fiarsnlp, the 
European cow mrsnip. — Poioon parsnip, the wihi stock of 
the parsnip. — Water parsnip, any pl.ant of the uinbellifer- 
ouH genus Situti, tho species of which are poisonous. 

Par'son (par's’n), n. [OE. persont iiorson, parson, 
OF. persone, F. personne jiorson, LL. persona (w. ercle- 
si(ie), fr. h. persona a person. See Person.] 1. (Eng. 
Eccl. Laic) A person who represents a parish in Its eccle- 
siastical and corimrate capacities ; lien<*e, the rector or 
iuouuibeiit of a parochial church, who has full possession 
of all the rights thereof, with tho cure of souls. 

2. Any clcrgyinau having ecc lesiastical preferment ; 
one who is in orders, or is licensed to preach ; a preacher. 

He hertrs (he parson prny and preach. I.nugi'cllou', 
Parson bird (Zool.), a Now Zealand bird ( Prosthemadera 
Novirseclandia') romarkable for its ixiwers of 
niiniic'ry and its aliility to articulate words. 

Its cMilor is glossy black, with a curious tuft of 
long, curly, white feathers on each side of tlie 
throat. It is often kept as a cage liird. 

Par'80n-age n. 1. {Eng. Elcd. 

Law) A certain portion of lands, titties, 
and offerings, for tho maiuteuance of tho 
parson of a iiarish. ^^bBB 

%, The glelio and house, or tho 
house only, owned by n parish or 
ecclesiastical society, and appropri- ^^BB 
ated to the mointenanco or use of 
the incumbent or settled pastor. 

3. Money paid for the BUiqiort of 
a parson. [•S'eoL] Q 

What have I been poylng stipend and 
tcind, parsonage aud vicarage, fer ? Parson Bird. 

.So- W. Scott. 

Par'soned (-s’nd), a. Furnished with a parson. 
Par-son'io (pkr-sbn'Ik), i a. Of or pertaining to a 
Par-BOn'lo-al (-I-kc/l), / parson ; clerical. 

Vainglory glow-cd in Ids jmraonic heart. Colman. 

— Par-Bon'lo-al-ly, adv. 

Pai'BOn-lsh (pSr's’n-Ish), a. Appropriate to, or like, 
a parson ; — us^ in disparagement. [Col log.'] 

Part (part), f». [F. part, L. pars, gen. partis; cf. 
parere to bring forth, produce. Cf. Parent, Depart, 
Parcel, Partner, Party, Portion.] 1. One of tlie por- 
tions, equal or uneciiial, into which anything is divided, 
or regarded as divided ; something loss than a whole ; a 
number, quantity, moss, or the like, regarded as going to 
moke up, with others, a larger number, quantity, mass, 
etc., whether actually separate or not; a piece; a frag- 
ment; a fraction; a division; a member; a constituent. 

And kept back part of the price, . . . and brought a certain 
j/art and laid it at the njxiBtlcir feet. Acta v. ‘2. 

Our ideas of extonnion and number — do they not contain a 
secret relation of the parts f Zfjcke. 

1 am a jjart of nil that I have met. TVniiyion. 
2. Hence, specifically : (a) An equal constituent por- 
tion ; one of several or many like quantities, numbers, 
etc., into which anything is divided, or of which it is 
composed ; proportional division or ingredient. 

An homer iutiie tenth part of an ophali. Ex. xvi 36. 
A tliought which, quartered, hath butoueiKirt wisdom. 

And ever throe euw-ard. Shak. 

(b) A constituent portion of a living or spiritual w hole ; 
a member ; an organ ; an essential element. 

All thujfrtrtj were formed . . . into ono harmonious body. Locke. 

The pulse, tho glow of ex-cry part. Eeble. 

(r) A constituent of character or capacity ; quality ; fa<v 
ulty ; talent; — usually in the plural with a collective 
sense. “Men of considerable jparfs.’’ Burke. “Great 
quickness of parts. Macaulay. 

Which maintained so politic n state of evil, that they will not 
admit any good part to Intermingle with them. Shak. 

{d) Quarter ; region ; district ; — usually in the plural. 
“ The uttermost /R/r/ of the heaven.” Jveh. 1. 9. 

All pewts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears. Dryden. 
(c) (Math.) Such portion of any quantity, as when taken 


a certain ntiraber of times, will exactly make that quan- 
tity ; as, 3 is a pttrt of 12 ; — the opposite of multiple. 
Also, a lino or other element of a geometrical figure. 

3. Tliat w’liich lio.lougs to one, or which is assumed by 
ono, or which falls to one, in a division or apportioninont ; 
share ; portion ; lot ; Interest ; concem ; duty ; office. 

Wc have no part In David. 2 .Sum. xx. 1. 

Accuse not Nature I she hath done her porf; 

Do thou but thine Milton. 

Let me hear 

My jyart of danger with an equal oliare. Dryden. 

4. Hence, specifically : (a) Ono of the opposing parties 
or sides in a conflict or a controversy j a faction. 

For he that ia not againat ua la on our )>art. Mark lx. 40. 

Make whole kingdoms take her brollu-r’a part, h alin'. 
(5) A particular character in a drama or a piny ; an 
^umed personification ; also, the language, actions, and 
inUueuce of a character or an actor in a play ; or, figura- 
tively, in real life. Bee To act a part, under Act. 

TliJlt part 

Was aptly llttcd and miturully pcrformcHl. Shak. 

It WU8 a brute jmrl of him to kill ao onpltiil a calf. Shak, 

Honor and ahainefrom no condition riNi- ; 

Act well your part, tlu-rt- nil tho homu- llca. Pojie. 
(c) (Mus.) Ono of the different melodies of a concerted 
composition, which heard in union coiuposo its harmony ; 
also, the music for each voice or histrument ; as, the 
treble, tenor, or hsMpart f the violin etc. 

For my port, so far as concerns me ; for my shore. — 
For tho most part. See under Most, — In good part, 
as well done ; favorably ; acceptably : in a friendly man- 
ner. Hooker. - la lU part, unfavoraoly ; with displeas- 
uro. — In part, in some degree ; partly. — Fart and wcel, 
an essential or constituent portion; — a redupircatlve 
phrase. Cf. might and main, kith and kin. etc. “She was 
. . . part and parcel ot the raco and place.’’ Hotvitl.- Fart 
of speech (Gram.), a sort or class of words of a particular 
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character ; thus, the noun is a jiarf of siteech denoting the 
name of a thing ; the verb is ajHirt of sjwech whltdi as* 
serts something of the subject of a sentence.— Part ownsr 
(Law), ono of several owners or tenants in common. Bee 
Joitit tenant, under .Ioint. — Part Binging, singing in which 
two or mot e of the harmonic part.* are taken. Part song, 
a song in two or more (commonly four) distinct vocal 
parts. “A j>nrt sang differs from a niiulrigal .ki its ex- 
clusion of contrapuntal devices ; from a glee, in its being 
sung by many voii^es, instead of liy one only, to each 
part. ” Stainer d Barrett. 

Syn.— Portion ; section ; division ; fraction ; fragment ; 
piece ; share ; constituent. See Portion, and 8 e( tion. 

Part (part), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Parted ; p. pr. St. 
vb. 71. Parting.] [F. partir, L. pnrtirt, partiri, p. ji. 
partitus, fr. par.7, gen. jxirtis, a part. Bee Part, 7i.] 

1. To divide ; to separate into dislinct parts ; to break 

into two or more parts or pieces; to sever. “Thou shalt 
part it ill pieces.’’ Lev. il. (5. 

There, [celfHtiul Inve") fiartrd into raiidinw huefi. Ju hlc. 

2. To divide into shares; to divide and distribute ; to 
allot ; to apjiortion ; to share. 

To pact his throne, and share hi« heaven M-ith thee. Pojie. 

They parted my raiment among them. John xix. 24. 

3. To aeparate or disunite ; to cause to go apart ; to 
remove from contact or contiguity ; to sunder. 

The Lord do bo to me, aud more aho, if nugld but death j art 
thee and me, Jinlh i. J7. 

While he blessed them, he was parted from them, and carried 
up into heaven. Luke. xxiv. il. 

The narrow sCas lhat;)u/'t 

The French and F.nglish. Shak. 

4. Hence : To hold apart ; to stand betw ecu ; to inter* 
vcuo betwixt, os combatants. 

The stumbling night did jntrt our weory powers. Shak. 

6> To separate by u jirocesH of extraction, elimination, 
or secretion ; as, to part gold from silver. 

The liver minds his own affair, . , . 

And parta und stmlns the vital juices. Prior. 

6. To leave ; to quit. [Obs.] 

Bince presently your suuls must port your bodies. Shak. 

To part a cable (Baut.), to break it. — To part company, 
to separate, as travelers or companions. 

Part, V. i. 1. To bo broken or divided into parts or 
pieces ; to break ; to become separated ; to go asunder ; 
os, a rope jporfj ; his hair in the middle. 

2. To go away ; to depart ; to take leave ; to quit each 
other ; hence, to die ; — often with/rom. 

He wrung Bassunlo’s hand, and so llicy parted. Shak, 

He owned that he had parted from the duke only a few 
hours before. Macaulay. 

His precious bag, which ho would by no means part ^ 

3. To perform an act of parting ; to relinquish a con* 
nection of any kind ; — followed by wUh or from. 

Celia, for thy Bake, 1 part 

With all that grew so near my licort. If alUr. 

Powerful hands . . . will not port 
Easily from possession won with arms. Milton. 

It was fctrange to him that u father should feel no tcndcrneiui 
nt parting with an only sou. A. 'JWilloj/c, 

I 4. To havo a part or sliaro ; to partake. [ Ohs.) “ Tlmy 
shall ^rf alike.’’ 1 Sum. xxx. 24. 

Port, Partly ; in a measure. [/;’.] Shak. 

Part'a-ble (-4-b’I),a. SeePARTiuLR. Camden. 

Part'afO (-sj ; 48), n. [F. See Part, r, & w.] 1. Di- 
vision ; the act of dividing or sharing. [Ohj.] Euller. 

2. Part; portion; share. [G//.v.] Ford. 

Par-take' (pUr-tak'), v. i. [im]>. Partook (-tiRik') ; 
p. p. Partaken (.tak'’n) ; p. pr. A vb. n. Partaking.] 
[Part -f take.'] 1. To take a part, portion, lot, or share, 
in common with others ; to have a share or part ; to par- 
ticipate ; to share ; as, to partake of a feast with others. 
“ Brutes in this faculty.” Locke. 

When I ogainst myself with thcc partake, Shak. 

2. To have something of the properties, character, or 
office ; — usually followed by of. 

The attorney of the Duchy of I.ainca6tcr partakca partly of a 
judge, and partly of nn attorney-general. jMCt/n. 
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Par-taka^ (pUr^tSk'), r. t. l. To I>artake of ; to liave 
a part or tiJiaro in ; to Mliare. 

Let livery one j>art<ik<‘ the general joy. /)nA/rn 

2. To admit to a wharo ; to oan»o to participate ; to 

give apart to. [Obs.'\ Spenser. 

3, I'o dlatrihiito ; to f'ommmilcato. [06«.J 6/n/A. 

Par tak^ar (piir-tSk'Sr), n. 1. Ono who partakes ; a 

aljurur ; a participator. 

/'artnkfrs of their «piritual thing*. Horn. xv. 27. 
WIhIi n\Q partdh^r In thy huppuicaH. Shak. 

2. An accomplice ; an aBHOciate ; a partner. [O/av.J 
Pnrtaker* wltli them in tlio blood of tlio pro|»helti. 

Mutt, xxiii. no, 

Par^tan (pSr'ton), n. [Of. Ir. <ft Gael, pariaii.^ 
(^(wf.) An edible UritiBli crab, [f'rov. Knrf.'\ 

Part'ad (part'Sd), a. 1. B»iparated ; divided. 

2. Endowed with parts or ablliUea. [06s.] B.Jomon. 

3. {Bvt.) Cleft BO that the divislonn reatm nearly, but 

not quite, to the midrib, or the ba«e of the blade ; — said 
of a leaf, and unod chiefly In eomi>o»ition ; oa, three- 
jKtrtedy tive-por/cd, etc. Uroy. 

Partner (-5r), n. Ouo who, or that which, p.-irts or 
Beimratee. Sir P. Sifhiey. 

Par-terre' (pUr-tar' or -t&r'), w. [F.,fr. pur on, by 
(L. per) f ferre earth, ground, L. tcrrii. See Terrace.] 

1. {/fort.) An ornamental and diveralilcHl arrangement 
of bedH or plots, in which llowera are cultivated, with in- 
tervening spaces of gravel or t«irf for walking on. 

2. The }»lt of a theater ; the parquet. [/'Vowee] 
Par-the'nl-ad (plir-the'ul-ad), n. [See Parthenic.] 

A poem in honor of a virgin. r06.s'.] 

Par-then^o (-thSn'lk), a. [Or. TTopBfvtKoi, fr. napBe- 
voi a umid, virgin.] Of or pertaining to the Spartan Par- 
thenim, or sons of nnmarried women. 

Parthe-no-^en'e-als (par'thi-ni-iKn'S-BTO, n. [Or. 
irapdivoi a virgin j- E. ffftnesis.J 1. (Biol.) The produc- 
tion of now individuals from virgin females hy means of 
ova which have the power of developing witliont the in- j 
tervention of the male element ; the production, without I 
fertilization, of cells capable of germination. It is ono 
of the phenomena of alternate generation. Cf. Heteroo- 
AMY, and Metaoknesis. 

2. (Bdl.) The production of seed without fertilization, 
believed to occur through the nonsexuul formation of an 
embryo extraneous to the embryonic vesicle. 

Par^the-no-ge-nePlO (-jft-nCtGk), a. (Biol.) Of, per- 
taining to, or produced by, parthenogenesis ; as, parthe- 
iwaeneHc forms. — Par''tne-no-ge-net'iG-al-ly, (kIv. 

Par^the-nO'gena-tive (-j6u't-tTv), a. {Biol.) Partbe- 
nogenetlc. 

Par'the-nog'6-ny (par'th6-n5j'ft-n5')i w. {Bio!.) Same 
as Parthenogenesis. 

Par'the-non (plir'tbfe-nlin), n. [L., fr. Or. napfleewe, 
fr. napOeyoi a virgin, i. o., Athene, the Greek goddtiHS 
called also Pallas.] A celebrated marble temple of 
Athene, on the Acropolis at Athens. It was of the pure 
Doric order, and has had an important intiuence on art. 

II Par-then'0-p6 (par-thJ5n'ft-pe), n. f L., tlie name of 
a Siren, fr. Gr. llapflecon-T^.] 1. {(rr. Myth.) One of tlie 
Sirens, who tlirew herself into the sea, in despair at not 
being aide to beguile Ulysses hy lier songs. 

2. One of the asteroids between Mars and Jupiter, dis- 
covered by M. de Ga^aris in 1850. 

Par'thl-An (pSr'thT-rtn), a. Of or pertaining to ancient 
Partliia, In Asia. — « w. A native of Parthia, 

Parthian arrow, an arrow discharged at an enemy when 
retreating from iiim, as was tlie custom of tlie ancient 
Parthians ; hence, a parting shot. 

Par'tial (par'shal), a. [F., fr. LL. partialis, fr, L. 

£ ars, gen. partis, a part: cf. (for sense 1) F. part id, 
?e Part, 7i.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or affecting, a part 

only ; not general or imiversal ; not total or entire ; ns, 

K partial eclipse of the moon. Partial diBsolutions of 
the earth.” T. Burnet. 

2. Inclined to favor ono party in a cause, or one side 
of a question, more than tlie other ; biased ; not Indiffer- 
ent ; as, a judge should not be partial. 

Ye have been partial in the law. Mai li. l>. 

3. Having a predilection for ; inclined to favor unrea- 
•onahly ; foolishly fond. “ A partial pjurent.” Pope. 

Not partial to un oateutatious display. 5?r W. Scott. 

4. (Bot.) Pertaining to a subordinate portion; as, a 
compound umbel is mtule up of several partial umbels ; 
a leaflet is often supported by a partial jietiole. 

Partial differentials, Partial differential coeflleients. Par- 
tial differentiation, etc. (of a function of two or more vari- 
ables), the diflerentials, dilfereutlal c'Oefficlents. ditteren- 
tiation, etc., of the function, upon the hypothesis tliat 
some of the variables are for the time constant. — Partial 
fractions (.Alg.), fractions whose sum equals a given frac- 
tion. — Partial tones (Music), the 8iin:0e tones winch in 
combination form an ordinary tone ; the overtones, or 
harmonics, which, blending with a fundamental tone, 
cause its special quality of sound, or timbre, or tone 
color. See, also. Tone. 

Pai/tlal-lim (pSr'shal-fz’m), n. Partiality ; specific- 
ally {Theol.'), the doctrine of the Partialists. 

Par'tlal-lBt, n. l. One who is partial. [/?.] 

2. {Theol.) One who holds that the atonement was 
made only for a part of mankind, that is, for the elect. 

Par^U-alT-ty (uar'shT-51'T-ty or -shSl'T-tj^ ; 277), n. 
[Cf. F. partialiU.] 1. The quality or state of being par- 
tial ; inclination to favor one party, or one aide of a ques- 
tion, more than the otlier ; undue bias of mind. 

2. A predilection or inclination to one thing rather 
than to others ; stwcial taste or liking ; as, a ^rtiality 
for poetry or painting. Boyd. 

ra:^tlal‘lze (-shul-fz), v. t. & i. To make or be partial, 
[i?.] 

Pai^tlal-ly, tidv, 1. in part ; not totally ; os, par- 
tially true ; the sun partially eclipsed. Sir T. Browne. 

2 . In a partial manner ; with undue bias of mind ; with 
unjust favor or dislike ; as, to judge partially. Shnk. 


(pMrt/r-bYl'T-tj^), n. [Prom Pabtibub.] 
The quality or state of being partible ; divisibility ; sepa- 
rability ; as, the partUrUity ot an inheritance. 

PAIt'l’ble (pilrt'I-b*!), o. [L. partihUiJi, fr. partire to 
l>art, divide, fr. L. pars: cf. F. partible, Part.] 
Admitting of being parted ; divisible ; separable ; sustrep- 
tible of severance or partition ; as, an estate of Inlieritaiice 
miw be nor/i6/e. “Make the molds «ar/i We.” Bacon. 

Par-tl<yl‘lMI-bld (pUr-tTs'T-pA-b’l), a. Capable of being 
participated or shared. [/?.] Karris. 

Par-tlo'i-pAnt (-wnt), a. [L. pnriicipans, p. pr. of 
participate: cf. F. participant. See Pabticii’atk.] 
Sharing ; participating ; liaving a share or part. Bacon. 
Por-tic^-pont, n. A particqwtor ; a partaker. 

J*artinfntnt,^ \n their . . , myateriuui rites. Bp. Warbtirton. 
Par-tlcT-pant'ly, adv. In a participant manner. 
Par-tloT'patO (lUir-tTs'I-pilt), a. [L. jmrticijMitus, p. 
p. of partietpare to participate ; pars, partis, port -j- <'•>■ 
pere to take. Se<i Part, and Capacious.] Acting in 
common; participating, [i?.] Shnk. 

Par-tloT-pate ( pat), v. i. \imp. & p. p. Participated 
(-pS'tM) ; p. pr. & rb. n. I^AHTiciPATiua.] To have a 
share in common with others ; to toko a part ; to par- 
take ; — followed by in, formerly by of; as, to partici- 
pa/c in a debate. Shak. 

So would ho participate of tholr wants. Jlaytranl. 

Mine may come when men 
With angels may participate. Milton. 

Par-tlol-pate, v. t. 1. To partake of ; to share iu ; to 
receive a part of. [/u] 

Fit to jmrticipate all rational delight. Milton. 

2. To impart, or give, a share of. [06s.] Drayton. 
Par-tloT-pa^tton (-pa'shttn), n. [F. jmrlicijHUion, L. 
pariicipatio.'] 1. The act or state of participating, or 
sliaring in common with (Alters ; os, a participation in 
joys or sorrows. 

Tlifsc deities arc so hy participation. /»/>. .^tilUnafleet. 
What an honor, that God Mliuuld admit um iiitu such u ItlcKxi'd 
participatum of himself I Aticrluii f/. 

2. Distribution; division into shares. [06.».] Baleigh. 

3. Community ; fellowship ; aasocuition. [0/^^.] Shak. 
Par-tlcT-pa-tlve (pttr-tls'I-pu-tTv), a. [Cf. I'\ par- 

iicirMiti/.'} Capable of participating. 

Par-tloT-pa''tor (-pS'^tCr), n. [L.] One who partici- 
pates, or shares witli another ; a partaker. 

Par^tl-oijpT-al (pSr''tT-BYp'T-ol), a. [L. participial i.t : 
cf. F. partieipal. See Partioiplk.] Having, or partak- 
ing of, the nature and use of a participle ; formed from 
a imrticiple ; as, a participial noun. Lou'th '. 

Par''tl-olpl-al, n. A participial w ord. 
Par^tl-cipT-al-lzd (-iz), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Parh- 

CIPIALl/.BD (-izd) ; p. pr. & vh. n. rARTlClFlALIZlNO.] 
To form into, or put in the fonn of, a participle. [/».] 
Par^ti-olpTally, adv. In the sense or manner ol a 
participle. 

Par'tl<cl*ple (pUr'tY-sY-p’l), n. [F participr, I.. par- 
tiripium, fr. particeps sharing, participant ; par.s, gen, 
partis, a part eapere to take, fh'c rAUTicii’ATE.] 

1. {Gram.) Apart of speech partaking of the nature 
of both verb and adjective ; a form of a verb, or verbal 
adjective, modifying a noun, but taking the adjuncts of 
the verb from wldch It is derived. In the sentences : a 
letter is written ; being asleep ho did not hear ; exhausted 
l>y toil he will sleep soundly, — tcritien, being, and ex- 
hamted are participles. 

by n parttctple., [I understand] a verb in an adjectival nsnoct. 

F.urlc. 

Present participles, called also imperfect, or in- 
complete, participles, end in -ing. Past jntrticiplcs, 
called also perfect, or complete, ttartidples, for the most 
part end in -m, -d, -t, -en, or -n. A participle when used 
merely as on attribute of a noun, without reference to 
time, is called an adjective, or a participial adjective ; 
as, a written constitution ; a rolling stone ; the exhausted 
army. The verbal noun in -mg has the form of the pres- 
ent participle. Bee Verbal noun, under Verbal, a. 

2. Anything that partakes of the nature of different 
thiugs. [06 j.] 

The participles or confines between plants and living crea- 
tures. Jiacoii. 

Par'tl'Ole (pSr'tT-k’l), n. [L. particula, dim. of pars, 

f en. partis, a part : cf. F. particule. Boo Part, and cf, 
'ARCKL.] 1. A minute part or portion of matter ; a 
morsel ; a little bit ; an atom ; a jot ; os, a particle of 
sand, of wood, of dust. 

The small nize of atoms which unite 
To make the smallest jHirtide o£ light. Blackmore. 
2. Any very small portion or part ; the smallest por- 
tion ; as, ho has not a particle ot patriotism or virtue. 

The houses hod not given their conirnissioners aiiflujrity in 
the least ]mrtirle to recede. ( 'larcnilun . 

3. (R. C. Ch.) {a) A crumb or little piece of conse- 
crated host. (6) The smaller hosts distributed iu tho 
communion of the laity. Bp. Fitzpatrick. 

4. {Oram.) A subordinate word that is never hiflected 
(a preposition, conjunction. Interjection) ; or a word tliat 
can not be used except in composition ; as, ward in 
barkw’ard, ly in lovely. 

Par'ti-obl'ored, a. Same ns Party-colored. 
Par-tlc'H-lar tpSr-tYk'fi-lSr), a. [OE, particuler, F. 
particulier, L. j. artictilaris. Bee Particle.] 1. Relating 
to a part or portion of anything ; concerning a part sep- 
arated from the wliole or from otliers of the class ; se^m- 
rato ; sole ; single ; individual ; specific ; os, the pnrtic- 
tdar stars of a constellation. Shak. 

rMnki'l each partintfar hair to stand nn end. 

Like quills upon the fretful purpentine. Shak. 

flekeii in every balk and every herno 
Particular sciences for to leriie. Chaucer. 

2. Of or pertaining to a single person, class, or thing ; 
belonging to one only ; not gonerat ; not common ; hence, 
personal ; peculiar ; singular. ” Thine own partitmlar 
wrongs.” Shak. 

Wheresoever one plant drawetb such a particular juioc out of 
the earth- Bacon. 


3 Separate or distinct by reason of auperiorlty ; dis- 
tinguished ; important ; noteworthy ; unusual ; special ; 
as he brought no particular news ; she was iht particu- 
lar beUe of the party. ^ 

4. Concerned with, or attentive to, details ; minute ; 
circumstantial ; precise ; as, a full and parlicular ac- 
count of an a< cideiit ; hence, nice ; fastidious ; as, a man 
jmrticular in his dress. 

5. {Law) (a) Containing a part only ; limited ; as, a 

particular estate, or ono precedent to an estate in re- 
mainder, (&) Holding a puticular estate ; as, a jwir/fcn- 
lar tenant. Blacksione. 

6. {Logic) Forming a part of a genua; relatively llm- 
itud in extension ; affirmed or denied of a part of a sub- 
ject ; as, a particular proposition ; — opposed to univer- 
sal : e. g. {particular affirmative) Some men are wise ; 
{particular negative) Some men are not wise. 

Particular average. See under Averaob. — Particular 
Baptist, one of a branch of the Baptist denomination 
the members of which hold the doctrine of a particular 
or individual election and reprobation. — Particular Uen 
(Laic), a lien, or a right to retain a tiling^ for some charge 
or claim growing out of, or connected with, that particu- 
lar thing. — Particular redemption, tho doctrine tliat the 
purpose, act, and provisions of redomptiim are restricted 
to a limited number of the human rotie. See Calvinism. 

Syii. — Minute : individual ; respective ; appropriate ; 
peculiar ; eai>ecial ; exact ; specific ; precise ; critical ; 
circumstantial. Bee Minute. 

Par-tlo'U-lar (pfir-tTk'd-ler), n. 1. A separate or dis- 
tinct memlier of a class, or part of a whole ; an Individ- 
ual fact, point, circunjstance, detail, or item, which may 
be considered separately ; os, the particulars of a story. 
Particulars wliicli it i* net lawful for me to rcvcitl. Baron. 
It is the greutCBt interest oi particulars to advonce the good of 
the coininunity, L' Kstranye. 

2. Special or personal peculiarity, trait, or clmracter ; 
individuality; interest, etc. [06^!] 

For Ids particular 1 ’ll receive him glndly. Shak. 
If the particulars of each person be considered. MUtan. 
Tompornl hlcssings, whether sucli UB concern the piddle . . . 
or such as concern our jiurlicular. U7io/c JJiay qt Mau. 

3. {Law) Ono of the details or items of grounds of 
claim ; — usually in the pi. ; also, a bill of particulars ; a 
minute account ; as, a particular of premises. 

The reader hag a particular of tho books wherein this InAv 
wofl written. Atilijlr. 

Bill of particulars. See tinder Bill. — In particular, 
specially; peculiarly; particularly. “This, in partica- 
lar, happens to the lungs.” Blackniorc.- To go into par- 
ticulars, to relate or describe iu detail or minutely. 
Par-tioMl-lar-ism (-Yz’m), n. [Cf. V. particularism e.l 

1. A minute description ; a detailed statement. [7i?. j 

2. {Theol.) The doctrine of particular election. 

3. {German Politics) Devotion to the interests of 
oue^s own kingdom or provinco rather than to those of 
tho empire. 

Par-tic'u-lar>i8t, n. [Cf. F. parficvlariste.'] Ouo who 
holds to particularism. — Par-Uo^U*lar-ls'tlo, n. 

Par-tlc'u-lar'l-ty (-iSr'Y-ty), n. ; w/. Particularitips 
(- tlz). [Cf. F. partirularite.J 1. The state or quality 
of being particular; distinctiveness; circumstantialitjT; 
minuteness in detail. 

2. Tliat which is particular ; as : (rr) Peculiar quality ; 
individual characteristic ; pficuliarity. “An old lienthen 
altar with this ;>r7;7r>i/5nTfy*” Addison, {b) Special cir- 
cumstance ; minute detail ; particular. “ Even descend- 
ing to particularities.*^ Sir P. Sidney, {c) Something 
of special or private concern or interest. 

i.et tbc gcnernl trumpet blow hia blast, 
PnrficHlnrifies and petty Bounds 
To cease 1 Shak. 

Par-tlo^U-lar-l-za^tlon (par-tYk'ft-lSr-Y-za'«li«n), n. 
The act of particularizing. Coleridge. 

Par-tlc'u-lar-ize (-Iz), v. t. [fm/). & p. p. Particu- 
LARizBD(-I/.d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Particularizing (-PzTng).] 
[Cf. F. particuiariser.] To give os a particular, or as 
the particulars ; to mention particularly ; to give tlio 
particulars of ; to enumerate or specify in detail. 

He not only boBRts of his pao ntuge os an Israelite, but;wr- 
ticularizes his dCBCcnt from Benjamin. Attrrhury. 

Par-tlO^-lai-ize, U. i. To mention or attend to i>ar- 
ticulars ; to give minute details ; to be circumstantial ; 
osjto partiniiarize in a narrative. 

Par-tlo'u-lar-ly, adv. l. in a particular manner; 
expressly ; with a specific reference or interest ; in par- 
ticular; distinctly. 

2 . In an especial manner ; in a high degree ; as, a 
particularly fortunate man ; a particularly Iwvd failure. 

This exact propriety of Virgil I jjarticufurli/ regarded as a 
groat part ol his chametcr. Drpdcn. 

Par-tlo'a-lar-ment (-ment), n. A particular ; a de- 
tail. f06«.] Dr. II. More. 

Par-tlo'n-late (-lat), v. t. & i. [See ParticleJ To 
particularize. £06 a.] q, Pinion. 

Pkl-tlO^n-lAtd (-I4t), a. 1. Having the form of a par- 
ticle. 

2. Referring to, or produced by, particles, such as 
dust, minute germs, etc. [J?.] 

Tho smollpox is a particulate diBcnBO. Timdnll. 
Panning (pSrt'Xng), a. [From Part, t>.] 1. Serving 
to mrt ; dividing ; separating. 

2. Given when departing; as, a parting fAwt; a part- 
ing Huluto. “’Give him that kiss.” Shak. 

3. Departing, ** Sneed the guest.” J*ope, 

4. Admitting of being parted ; partible. 

Porting fallow, a partner. [06.?.] (7/mwccr, — Parting 
pulley. See under Pullby. - Parting sand (Founding), 
dry, nonadhosive sand, sprinkled upon the partings of 
a mold to facilitate the separation. — Parting stnp (Afc/i.)* 
In a sash window, ono of the thin strips^ wood let Into 
the pulley stile to keep the sashes ap^ ; also, the thin 
piece inserted in the window box to sepflmte the wehlhts. 
" Parting tool (Mach.), a thin tool, in tnrning or 
planing, for cutting a piece in two. 
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Part'll (pftrt'Iu^f), n. 1. Tlie act of parting or di* 
^ing parted ; diriaion ; separation. 
“ The parting of the way. ” Ez€k, xxi. 21 . 

2. A separation ; a leave-taking. Shak. 

And there wore i^udden parthtfjf, such as prcas 
1 he life from out young hoarti. Jiprotu 

3. A surface or IJiio of separatjon where a division 
occurs. 

4. {Eoutidmg) Tho surface of the sand of one section 
of a mold where it meets that of another section. 

6. (Cftem.) The separation and determination of al- 
loys ; esp., tlio separation, os by acids, of gold from silver 
in the assay button. 

6. (Oeol.) A joint or fissure, as in a coal seam. 

7. ( A'o«/. ) The breaking, as of a cable, by violence. 

8. (Min.) Lamellar separation in a crystallised miner- 
al, due to some other cause tliiiu cleavage, as to the. pres- 
ence of twinning lameilm. 

Par^tl-San (par'tl-zon), n. [F., fr. It. pariiginno. See 
Partv, and of. Partisan a truncheon.] [Written also 
]Hxrtizan.’\ 1. An adherent to a party or faction; esp., 
one who is strongly and passionately devoted to a party 
or an interest. “The violence of aparfisan.^^ Macaulay. 
Both sides had their y«n7»«ans in tho colony. Jejf 'ttt'ion. 

2. {MU.) {a) The commander of a body of detached 
light troops engaged in makitig forays and harassing an 
enemy, {h) Any menilwr of such a corps. 

Por^tl-sail, o. [Written also 1. Adherent 

to a party or faction; especially, having the character of 
blind, passionate, or unreasonable adherence to a party ; 
as, blinded by part isan zeal. 

2. {MU.) Serving as a partisan in a detached com- 
mand ; as, n partisan ollieer or corps. 

Partlaon ranger (J//7.), a rnembfjr of a partisan corps. 
Par'tl-sMi, n. [F perturntne, prob. fr. \t. partigianny 
Inliuenced in French by UF. pertuisier to pierce. It was 
prob. 80 named as tin* weapon of some partisansy or parly 
men. Cf. Partisan one of a corps of light troops.] A 
kind of Imlbord or jdke ; also, a truncheon ; a staff. 

And make him witlr our pikes and partiswu a grave. Shak. 
Par'tl-Ban-Bhlp, n. Tlie state of being a partisan, or ! 
adherent to a i)arty ; feelings or conduct appropriate to ; 
a partisan. 

(iPar-tPta (piir-to'td), 71. [It.] (7I/U.7.) A suite; a set 

of variations. 

Par^tltO (pUr'tIt), a. [L, partitu.’!, x^. \\ of partireto ] 
part, divide, from pars. See Part, and cf. Party, a.\ 
(liot.) Divided nearly to the base ; Wy n partite leaf is a , 
aimplo leaf separated down nearly to the base. ^ 

Par-tPUon (piir-tTsli'«n), 91. [F. pai'iition, h. pariitio. 
Bee Part, f\] 1, The a«.‘t of parting or dividing; tlio ’ 
atato of being parted ; separation ; division ; distribution ; ‘ 
Ofl, the partition of a kingdom. | 

And good from ()iid find no S/iak. 1 

2. That which divides or separates; that by which j 
different things, or distinct parts of tho saim^ thing, are 
eeparatod ; separating bounaary ; dividing line or space ; 
apecifically, an interior wall dividing one part or apart- 
ment of a liouse, an im losure, or tlio like, from another ; 
as, a brick pro f fV/oT? ; lath and plmtor partitions. 

No Bight could pans 

Betwixt thfi nice partitionx of tlie gratia. Ih'ydcH. 

3. A part divided olT by walls ; an apartment ; a com- 
partment. [7i*. J “ Lodged in a small /rarfjTton.” Milton. 

4. {Law) Tho severance of common or undivided in- 
terests, particularly in real estate. It may be effected 
by consent of parties, or by oonipulsion of law. 

6. (ii/RA.) A score. 

Partition of nnmberB (Math.), tliC resolution of integers 
into parts subject to given conditions. JiranUe a? C. 


a partner ; as, to bo in partnership with another ; to 
nnvc! part7iership in the fortunes of a fiunily or .a state. 

2. A division or sluvriug among partners ; joint ikissos- 
slon or interest. 

Koine, that ne’er knew three h*rdly heads before, 
r irat fell by fatal )Htrtneix/nj> of power. /four. 

, Ho does pitHHOBHion keep, 

And ia too wine to ha/anl iMirhm'ship, Dri/Urn. 

3. An alliam-(! or association of jicrsons for the prose- 

ciitioii of an undertaking or a business on joint account ; 
® i a firm ; a bouse ; ns, to form a partnership. 

4. {Law) A contract lietwepii two or more com|wt«iit 

persons for joining together tlioir money, gixxls, labor, 
and skill, or any or all of them, under an understanding 
that tliere shall be a communion of profit between tliem, 
and for the purpose of carrying on a legal trade, busi- 
ness, or adventure. Kent. Story. 

Community of profit is absolutely essential to, 
though not necessarily the test of, apartuersliip. 

6. (-'l7‘ifA.) See FBLLOWSinp, 71., C. 

Limited partnerehlp, a form of partnersidp in w hich t he 
firm consists of one or more general partners, jointly and 
severally ^sponsible as ordinary partners, luid mio or 
more spocial partners, who are ii(»t liable for the dcdjts of 
the partnersidp luiyond tiie amount in cMh tliey contrib- 
ute ^capital.— Partnarahip In cammapdMn, tlio title given 
to the limited partnership (F. societe en rommnnUiir) of 
the French law, introduced Into tho code of Louisiana. 
Jiun^ill. “ Silent partnership, the relation of partnership 
sustained by a i»cr8oii who fumisheB capital only. 
Par-took^ (pUr-tdok'), imp. of Partake. 

Par^tridge (piir'trTj), n. [OE. part riche ypertrichcy OF. 
perfri.<!y perdriZy P. 
pcj'drix, L. perdiXy 
-tciSy fr. tir. ir«p6if.] 

{Zool.) 1. Any one of 
numerous speedes of 
a lu a 1 1 gallinaceous 
birds of the genus 
Perdix and several ' 
related genera of tho 
family PerdicidfCy of 
the Old World. The 
partridge ia noted us Kuropenn Gray rartridge. 
a game bird. 

Full many a fat partncfi had lio In mow. ('haurrr. 
[30^ Tlio common European, or prray, partridge (/V;- 
dix cin/rea) and the red-h'ggi'd p.artrulgc {('arcabi.’i ru- 
bra) of Southern Europe and Asia are w'cll-known siKsems. 

2. Any one of several s|>ecieM of quail-like birds be- 
longing to ('o/inu.Ky and allied genera. [f7. /?.] 

boliwliite (Col inns I'iraiuianu.s) 
of the Eastern Htates; the 
plumed, or mountain, part ridge 

(Oreorfgr picfR.v) of California; • 

tho Masseua partndgo (Curio- 

nyx Montexumn ) ; and flu; Gali- ^ 

foni^ partridge {Caliijwjda 

Ma.« nu Partridge. 

vmhellus). ILcw Eng.^ 



MasBonu Partridge. 


Par-tl^tlon, v. t. [imp. A v, Partitioned (-find) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PARTiTiONiNa.1 1. To divide into parts 
or shares ; to divide and distribute ; as, to partition an 
estate among various heirs. 

2. To divide into distinct parts by lines, walls, etc. ; 
as, to partition a house. 

Uniform without, though aevcrally pnrii<(onPf/ within. Paeon. 

Par-tl'tion-meilt (-ment), n. Tlie act of partitioning. 

Par'ti-tlve (pUr'tT-tT v), a. [Cf . F. partitij . ] ( Gram. ) 
Denoting a part ; air, a partitive genitive. 

Par'tLtlve, n. {Gram.) A word expressing partition, 
or denoting a part. 

Par'tl-tlVe-ly, adv. in a partitive manner. 

Part^let (piirt'iet), n. [Dim. Qipart.'\ 1. A covering 
for the neck, andsometiraos for the shoulders and breast ; 
originally worn by both sexes, but later by women alone ; 
a ruff. [Obs.^ Fuller. 

2. A hell ; — so called from the ruffling of her neck 
feathers. “ Dame /’ur/Zef/, the hen. ” Shak. 

Pkrt'lF, adv. In part ; In some measure or degree ; 
not wholly. ^^1 partly believe it.” 1 Cor. id. 18. 

Part^AT (pttrt'nSXr), n. [For parcenei'y jnfiuenoed 
by part.] 1. One who has a part in anything with an 
other; a partaker; an associate; a shaver. Partner of 
his fortune.’* Shak. Hence : (a) A husband or a wife, 
(b) Either one of a couple who dance together, (c) One 
who shares os a member of a partnership in the manage- 
ment, or in the gains and losses, of a business. 

• - My other «elf, the partner of my life. Milton. 

2. (Imw) An associate in any business or occupatiou ; 
a member of a partnership. Bee Partnership. 

3. pU (Kaui.) A framework of heavy timber surround- 
ing an opening m a deck, to stren^heu it for the support 
of a mast, pump, capstan, or tiic like. 

Dormant, or Silent, partner. See under Dormant, a. 

8yn. — Associate : colleague ; coadjutor ; confederate ; 
parta^r ; participator ; companion ; comrade ; mate. 

Pirt^iur, f. To associate; to Join. [02>«.] Shak. 

n. 1. The state or condition of being 


Bamboo partridge {ZooDy a spurred partridge of tho 
germs Banthu.sicola. Several specltis are fouiul in Ghiim 
and the East Indies. -- Night partridge i/o'ol.), tlio wood- 
cock. [Localy U. /b'.] — Painted partridge (yiTooZ.), a fran- 
collu oi South Africa {FrancoUnm pictus). - Partridge 
berry, (liot.) hi) Tho 
scarlet berry of a trail* 
ing American plant ' 

(^MitcheUa re^wns) oi ^ 

having roundisli over- Mijjp 

CTeen ieaves,aud white 

fragrant fiowers some- ' w 

times tinged with pur- ^ ^ 

pie, grrow'iug in pairs ' 

with the ovaries unit- Partridge Wvrry {M. rcfions). 
ed, and producing tho ^ ' 

berries whioli n*nialii over winter ; also, tlio plant itself. 
(b) The fruit of the creeping wiutergreew {Cavlthrria 
proeumben.s) ; also, tlie plant itself. — Partridge dove. 
(Zool.) Same as Mounfain wiichy ujidor Mountain, - 
Partridge pea (Bol.), a ycllow-llowored loguniiuouH licrb 
[(.'assia Cham.T,cri.st<t), coiniiion in sandy fields in tlie 
Eastern United Btates. — Partridge aholl (Zool.), a large 
marine univalve shell iBolium perdu ), having colors va- 
riegated like those of the partridge. - Partrldgo wood, (a) 
A variegated wood, much eHtoemed for cabinetwork. It 
is obtained from tropical Anioricii, and one source of it is 
said to be tlio leguminous tree Andira inermis. Callei! 
also pheasant wood, (b) A name sometimes given to the 
dark-colored and striated wood of some kind of palm, 
which is used for walking sticks and umbrella handles. 
— Sea partridge. Hee Gilthead (Z/). — Seeioe partridge 
iZool,)y an Asiatic sand partridge (Amtuoprrai.e Bon- 


(Zodl.)y an Asiatic sand partridge (Ammaperdi.e Bon- 
naini ) ; — so called from its note. ~ Snow partridge {Zodl . ), 
a large spurred partridge (/,c7’M’n 7/ /r/r/>?rf) whicJi inhab- 


its the high mountains of Asia. — Spruce partridge. Bee 
under Spruce. - Wood partridge, orHUl partrid|;e (Zool.), \ 
any small Asiatic partridge oi tho genus Arboricola. 

Par'ture (pHr'tfir), n. Departure. [Of>.t.] Sprn.wr. 

Par-tn'rl-ate (pkr-tu'rT-Kt), v. i. [See Parturient.] 
To bring forth young. [06s.] 

Par-tU'rl-en-OV (-cu-sj^), n. Parturition. 

Par-tU^rl-ant a. [L. parturienSy p. pr. of par- 

turire, to desire to bring fortli, fr. parere, partuniy to 
bring forth. See Parent.] Bringing fortli, or about 
to bring forth, young; fniltful. Jer. Taylor. 

Par-ta^ri-fa'dant (fS'shent), n. [L. parlurire to fle- 
sire to bring forth -}-/uc«re to moke.] {Med.) A medicine 
tending to cause j^rturition, or to give relief in child- 
bearing. Diinglison. 

Par-tn^-OUa (-tts), a. Parturient. [06.?.] Drayton. 

Par^tU-ri'tlOll (pUraft-rTah'On), n. [L. parturifiOy fr. 
parturire: of. F. parturition. Bee Parturient.] 1. The 
act of bringing forth, or being delivered of, young ; the 
act of giving birth ; delivery ; childbirth. 

2. UiRat which is brought forth ; a birth. lObs.] 


Par-tO'll-tiT6 (pKr-tn'iLtrv), a. Portauliug to partu- 
rition; obstotrii', [A'.J 

Par'ty (pUrMy), u. : pi. pAnnKs (-tlz). [F. pnrii 
oxx^XpartiCy fr. F. pari ir to jmrt, divide, L. jM/rl/rey par- 
tiri. See Part, ?\] 1. A part or portion. [065.J“Tii() 
most party of thy tinio.” Chaurer. 

2. A iiuinisw of persons unlUMl in opinion or at'iion, 
as distiuguiMlicd from, or ojiposed to, tlm rest of a com- 
iiiuiiity or as.sociation ; esp,, one of the parts into whicii a 
pooplo is divi<lod on questions of public policy. 

Will tlu! luililc BrutiiK to our paKu. Slink. 

The pcucr hoth 2 >nrtUa want is like to l^^t. Drpdm. 

3. A part of a larger body or company ; a didaclnmuit ; 
esiMScittlly {Mil.)y a small body of troops dispatched on 
special Service. 

4. A number of jicrsons Invited to a social entertain* 
nuMit ; a select lompany; ns, a dinner party; also, the 
entertainnunit Itself ; os, to give a party. 

B. One concerned or interesteil in an affair ; one who 
takes part with others ; a pRi'tieipator ; as, he was a 
party to (he plot ; a party to tho contraid. 

6. Till* idaintill or tlie defendant in a lawsuit, wliotlicr 
an individual, a firm, or corporation ; a litigant. 

'J'he caiiBC of both ;u/rnVa Khali come before the JodBcu. 

/ r xxll, D 

7. Hence, any certain person who is reganlrd as being 
opposed er antagonistic to anotht*r. 

If (he jury fownrl thnt (he /xo'f// itJiiiii wiui of Kiigifxh rnre, it 
hud been adjudg'd felony. .s;, J. JUti in. 

8 . Cause ; side ; interest. 

Have you mdliitig snid 

Upon this party 'guiiiHt t)ie J>iilie <d Alhnny ? MoV 

0. A person ; as, lie is a queer [Nov? aceonideil 
a vulgarism.] 

“For several gencratlotis, our anerstors largely oni' 
ployed party for jicr.wn ; but t his use of t he word, uhcii 
it apiKiared to be reviving, haiqiened to strike, more par- 
ticul.arly, ilie fancy of the vulgar; and tlie I’ensequeuce 
lias been, tliat the polite havo chosen to leave it in their 
undisputed poHKession.” /'itird. JJoU. 

Party jury (/.ou 'i. a jury I'omposed of dillerent parties, 
as one wJiieli is half natives and half foreigners. - Party 
man, a partisan. Su'ijt. — Party eplrlt, a factious and 
unreasonable temper, not mieomimmly shown by party 
men. Whately. Party vsrdlct, a joint verdict. Shak.-- 
Party wall, (c) (Arch.) A wall built upon the dividing Jiim 
between two adjoining properties, usually liaving lialf Its 
thickness on each iiroperty. ih) iJ.nv') A wall that sepa- 
rates adjoining housi's, as in a block or row'. 

Parity, a. [F. parti divided, fr. partir to divide. Sou 
Paim', v.y and cf. Partite.] 1, (7/cr ) ^ 

Parted or divided, as in the direction 
or form of one of tho ordinarlos ; ns, an 
escntiiheon 7>«77y per pale. y 

2. Partial ; favoring one party. 

J W’ill be true judge, and not party. cffija , .. 

Chancer. ^i|j[ ■ 

Charter party. Rei^ under Charter. 

Par'tYf adv. Partly. [f)Z>.?.] Chaucer, „ , ^ , 

Par'ty-ooared (-kot^fid), a. Having p®’’ 
a motley coat, or coat of divers colors. Shak. 

Par'ty-COPored l (-kfil'erd), a. Colored with diffor- 

Par'ti*-OOPored ) ent tints ; variegated ; as, a party- 


ent tints ; variegated ; as, a party- 
colored i\ower. “ Pur/i-roZoirdlambs.” Shak. 

Par^ty-lsm (-Tz’m), 7?. Devotion to party. 

Par^um-bilTc-al (pSrTnn-bTPI-k//]), a. [Pref. para- 
-j- tnnbUical.] {Anal.) Near tho umbilicus; — applied 
esi>ecially to one or more small veins which, in man, 
connect thW portal vein with tlie epigastric veins in the 
front wall of the abdomen. 

II Pa-ru^Sl-a (pA-rp'zlil-iV), n. [NL., fr. Or. Tronouma 
preseiu'O, fr. naptlrai to bo present ; napd beside -j eirat 
to be.] {lihet.) A figure of speeeh by which the present 
tense is maid instead of tho past or tho future, as in tho 
animated narration of jiast , or in the prediction of future, 
events. 

Par'va-nlm'l-ty (pSr'vA-nTm'T-tJ^), n. [L. parru.9 lit- 
tle -f- animus mind.] The atatc or quality of having a 
little or ignoble mind ; pettiness ; meaiuiees : — oiqxeed 
to magnanimity. I)e (piincey. 

Par've-nU'' (pSr^f-nu/ ; F. p&r'vc-im'), n. [F., prop, 
p. p. of parvenir to attain to, to succeed, to rise to high 
station, L. pervenire to come to ; per through -|- venire 
to come. Bee Par, profi., and Cpmk.] An upstart; a 
man newly risen into notlee. 

Par'VlS I (piir'vTs), n. [F. parvis, fr. LL. parovi.suSy 

Par'vlse j fr. L. paraduns. Boo Paradise.] A 
court of entrance to, or an inclosed space before, a 
church ; hence, a church porch ; — sometimes formerly 
used 08 a place of meeting, as for law yerH. Chaurer. 

Par^Vl-tUfie (pKr'vT-tud), I n. [L. juirritas, fr. ]>ur- 

Par'Tl-ty (pKr'vT-tJf), ( vn.'i little; cf. CF. par- 
vitS.] Littlenesfl. [f>6^.] (Uanvilt. liap. 

Par^VO'lln (pSr'v6-lTn), Tj. {Phy.'iioJ. ('hem.) A non- 
oxygenons ptomaine, formed in the putrefaction of albu- 
minous matters, esfiecially of horseflesh and mackerel. 

1 Par^O-line (-ITn or -len), n. {Chem.) A liquid base, 
CgH^^N, of tile pyridine group, found in coal tar; also, 

j any one of tho series of Isomeric substances of wliicli it 
is tho type. 

I If Pa* (F. pii: OE. pas), n. [F. Bee Pace.] 1. A pace ; 

I a step, as in a danco. Chaucer. 

2. Kight of going foremost ; precedence, Arbuthnot. 

I Pa'aan (pU'stVn), n. {Zodl.) Tho geinsbok. 

Paach (pSskh ) 71 . [AS. paschn, L. pa.tchn, Gr. 

II Paa'ona (pas'kA), J Treur^a, fr. Hob. pesnch, fr ;>«- 
.wich to pass over : cf. OF. pasque, F. pdque. Cf. Pab- 
OHAL, Paas, Paqtte.] Tho passover; the feast of E.astcr. 

Faich sgg. Bee Easter egg. under Easter. — Patch flower. 
Bee Basque Jlowevy under Pasque. 

Pas'Olud (pSs'kal), a. [L. paschalis: cf. F. pascal. 
See Pasch.] Of or pertaining to the passover, or to 
Easter ; as, paschal lamb ; paschal eggs. Longfellow. 

! PsMhAl eaBdIs (R. C. Ch,)y a largo wax candle, blessed 


Use^ tinitOt p^de, ilpt Hm } pitjr ; fdbd, fc>bt ; out, oil ; chair ; go ; abig;, iQk ; then, this ; bON ; zh = z in azure. 



paseng 

hAA plained on llio altar on Holy Saturday, or the day 
befo^ Kaator. “PaacJial flower. /'a;igue jiower, under 

( pii"t*6ug^), ti. (^Zo'dlt) The wild or boaoar 
ffoat. See Goat. 

Pasb btoh), V. L [Prob. of imitative origin, or pORBl- 
bly akin to box to fight with the flats.] To strike ; to 
crush ; to smash ; to dash in pieces, [Gbs.] i*. Plowman- 
“ I vash him o'er the face.” omk. 

Paflh, n. [Scot., the pate. Cf. Pabh, v. f.] 1- The 
head; the poU. t^-] A rough;)a4A.” ^hak. 

2. A crushing blow. [G6«.] 

3. A heavy fall ot rain or snow. IProv. Eng.^ 

Pa>llia' (pA-sha^ 277), n. [Turk. j>djA5, basM; cl. 

Per. biUhu, badshah ; ^)erh. a cor- 
ruption of Per. pddishah, Cf. 

Bashaw, Paoishah, Shah.] An 
honorary title given to officers of 
high rank in Turkey, as to gov- 
ernors of provinces, Juilitary com- 
manders, etc. The earlier form woi 
bashaw. [Written also prtcAa.] 

There are three classes of 
pashas, whose rank is dlstiu- 
KUlshed by the number of liorse- 
Mils bomo on their standards, be- 


ing one, two, or tlireo. a pasha of 
three toils being the higtiest. 



Pafiha’i Standard. 



Pa'BhaOiO (-ITk), n. [Written 
tk\BCi pachali<\‘\ [Turk.] Tlie jurisdiction of a pasha. 

Pa'flllAW (uA-sha'), w. See Pasha. 

PMKl-grapn'iO (pfis^r-grHf'Ik), l a. Of or i>ortaining 

Pul-graphlo-al (-t-kon, j to posigrapliy. 

Pa-Blg'ra-pliy (pA-sfg'r^f^)* w. [Gr. watn for all 
(dat. pi. of rr^ ail) -f- -graphi/.] A system of itniversal 
writii)g, or a jijaniicr of w'ritiug that may be understood 
and used by all nations. Good. 

Paa^l-laly (pA^'T-ltEd^f), n. [Or. iratri for all (dat. pi. 
of nai ail) 4- AdAij talking.] A form of speech adapted 
to be used by all mankind ; universal language. 

Paak (pAskX n. [See Pasquh.] Bee Pasch. 

Paa'py (pAs'p]^), n. [F. passe-^ned.'] A kind of min- 
uet, in triple time, of French origin, ))opnlar ki the reign 
ot Queen Klizabeth and for some time after ; — called 
alao p<tssiT}g measure^ and jiassymeamre, Peroy Smith. 

Paaque (pAsk), n. [OF. Bee Pasch. 

?Mqus flower (Jiot.), a name of several plants of the 
genus Anemone, section Pulsatilla. Tl»ey 
are perennial herbs with rather largo 
purplish blossoms, which appear in early 
spring, or about Faster, whence the com- 
mon name. Called also campana. 

Pas'quUCpSs'kwTl), n. [It. pasauilh.] 

Bee Pasquin. [A’.] Burton. 

Paa'quil, v. t. t^^-] Pabquin. 

Paa'q^-ant (-f'/nt), n. A lampooner ; 
a muiquiler. [A\] Coleridge. 

Paa'qnll-er (-or), n. A lampooner. 

[J?.] Burton. 

PaB^qnln (pSs'kwTu), n. [it. ;wr.tyi/ /no 
a mutilated statue at Romo, set up 
against the wall of tho palace of tlio 
Orsini ; — so called from a witty cobbler 
or tailor, near whose shop the statue was 
dug up. On this statue It was customary 
to paste satiric papers.] A lampooner; 
also, a lampoon. See Pasquinade. pasaue Flower 

The Grecian wits, who Btttiro flri,t began, (Amnione Aut- 

Were pleasant puimuma on the life of man. talliana). O 4 ) 
JO't/diU. 

Paa^quln, 1'. To lampoon ; to satirize. [A.] 

To see hiniBolf pdiK/uined and ufTronted, Drj/drn. 

Paa'qnln-ade' (pSs'kwTn-ad'), «. [¥. pasquinade. It. 
pasquinata.'] A lampoon or satirical writing. Macaulay. 

PaB'qui]l'adO^ r. t. To lampoon ; to satirize. 

Paaa (I>A»), r. /. [imp. & p. p. Passed (pAs^ ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Pabsino.] [F. passer, LL. passare, fr. L. passus 
step, or from pandere, passum, to spread out, lay open. 
See Pace,] 1. To go ; to move ; to proceed ; to be moved 
or transferred from one point to another; to make a 
transit;— usually with a following adverb or adverbial 
phrase defining the kind or maimer of motion ; as, to 
pass on, by, out. In, etc. ; to pass swiftly, directly, 
smoothly, etc. ; to pass to the roar, under the yoke, over 
tho bridge, across the field, beyond the border, etc. 

*• But now pass over [i. e., pass ou].” Chancer. 

On lugh behests hU angels to and fro 
iVisserf Irciinent. 2fiUon. 

Bweet sounds rose slowly tltrough tlieir moutlis. 

And from their bodies jamed. CoUridge. 

2. To move or be transferred from one state or con- 
dition to another; to change possession, condition, or 
circumstances ; to undergo transition; as, tho business 
has passed into other hands. 

Others, dissatisfied with wlmt tlioy have. , . . pnm from just 
to unjust. A/r If'. 7'emj)P.. 

3 . To move beyond the range of the senses or of knowl- 
edge ; to pass away ; hence, to disappear ; to vanish ; to 
depart ; specifically, to depart from life ; to die. 

Dii>turb him not, lot him pn.ta pcnroiibly. Slatk. 

Bsauty is s charm, but soon tho eliarm will pati. PryJen. 
The pttating of the sweetest soul 
That over looked with hunmu eyes. Tennyton. 

4. To move or come Into being or under notice; to 
come and go in consciousness; hence, to take place; to 
occur ; to liappen ; to corile ; to occur progressively or 
In succession ; to be present transitorily. 

So death pawed upon all men. Rou\. v. 13. 

Our own eonneiousness of what domcs within our own mind. 

/. fVatis. 

6. To go by or glide by, as time ; to elapse ; to be 
epent ; ai| their vacation passed pleasantly. 

Now the time In tar passed. Mark vi. 35. 

0. To go from one person to another; hence, to be 


Jer. Taylor, (b) 
lent or sentence 
Shak. — To ^ass 
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given and taken freely; as, clip^ coin will not pass; 
to obtain general aoceptonoe ; to bo held or regarded ; to 
circulate ; to be current ; — followed by /or before a 
word denoting value or estimation. “Let him pass for 
a man.” 

Falsa cloquonco fuisseth only where true is not 

This will not pass tor a fault in him. Attevbw'y. 

7. To advance through all the steps or stages ueces- 
aary to validity or ettectiveneas ; to be carried through 
a body tliat has power to sanction or reject ; to receive 
legislative aanotion; to be enacted; as, the resolution 
passed; tlie hiMjiossed both houses of Congress. 

8. To go through any inspection or test successfully ; 
to be approved or accepted ; aa, he attempted the exam- 
inationa, but did not exiiect to pass. 

9. To bt< suffered to go on ; to be tolerated ; hence, to 
continue ; to live along. “ The play may pass.'^ S/uik. 

10. To go unheeded or neglected ; to proceed without 
liindrauce or opposition ; aa, we let this suit pass. 

11. To go beyond bounda ; to surpass j to DO in excess. 

[Obs.^ “ This Master Ford.” Shak. 

12. To take heed; to care. [GAs.] 

Ab for these eilken-coatcd nlavoB, 1 pass not . Shak. 

13. To go through the intestines. Arhuthnot. 

14. [Law) To be conveyed or transferred by will, deed, 

or other instrument of conveyance ; as, an estate passes 
by a certain clause in a deed. Mozley & W. 

15. [Fencing) To make a lunge or pass ; to thrust. 

16. [Card Playing) To decline to play in one's turn ; 
in euchre, to decline to moke the trump. 

She would not play, yet must not pass. Prior. 

To bring to pau, To coma to pus. See under Bring, and 
Come. — To pass away, to disappear; to die; to vanish. 
“ The heavens shall away.*^ 2 Pet. ill. 10. ”1 thought 
to i>ass au'ay boforo, but yet alive I am.” Tennyson. ~ 
To pass by, to go near and beyond a certain person or 
place ; aa, he passed hu as we stood there. — To pass Into, 
to change liy a gradual transition ; to blend or unite with. 

- To pass on, to proceed. — To pass on or imon. (</) To 
hapi>en to ; to come upon : to affect. ” 80 dToath pa.ucd 
upon all men.” Rom. v. 12. “ Provided no indirect act 
wpon our prayers to defile them, “ 

To determine concerning ; to give ju 
upon. “We may not tf DOW lUH life. ~ 

off, to go away ; to cease ; to disapitear ; ns, an agitation 
passes od'.~To pass over, to go from one side or end 
to tho other ; to cross, as a river, road, or bridge. 

Paaa (pAs), r. t. 1. In simple, transitive senses ; as : 
[a) To go by, beyond, over, through, or the like ; to pro- 
ceed from one side or the other of ; os, to pass a house, a 
strcAm, a boundary, etc. (A) Hence : To go from one 
limit to the other of ; to spend ; to live through ; to 
have experience of ; to undergo ; to suffer. “ To pass 
commodiously this life.” M ilton. 

She loved me for the dangers I hod passed. Shak . 
(r) To go by without noticing ; to omit attention to ; to 
take no note of ; to disregard. 

Pleaso you tlmt 1 may pass this doing. Shak. 

I pass their warlike pomp, their proud array, pryden. 
[d) To transcend ; to surpass ; to excel ; to exceed. 

And Ktrive topfis.^ . . . 

Their native music by her ttkillful art. Sj>enser. 

Whose tender power 

Passes the Btrength of BtorniB iu their iiioBt deholato hour. Byron. 
( 0 ) To go successfully through, ns an examination, trial, 
test, etc. ; to obtain tlie formal sanction of, os a legisla- 
tivo body ; aa, he passed his exauiiuatiou ; the bill passed 
the senate. 

2. In causative senses; os; [a) To caufio to move or 

S o ; to send ; to transfer from ouo person, place, or con- 
ition to another ; to transmit ; to deliver ; to hand ; to 
make over ; as, the waiter passed biscuit and cheese ; the 
torch was passed from hand to lioud. 

I had only time to pwts iny eye over the medaln. Addison. 
Waller passed over five thousand horse and foot by New- 
bridge. Cbo'endon. 

(A) To cause to pass the lips ; to utter ; to pronounce ; 
hence, to promise ; to pledge ; ns, to jtass sentence. Shtik. 

Father, thy word is passed. Millon. 

( 0 ) To cause to go by ; to muko an end of ; to finish. 

This night 

We ’ll pass the business privately and well. Shak. 
[d) To cause to advance by stages of progress ; to carry 
on with success through an ordeal, examination, or ac- 
tion ; specifically, to give legal or official sanction to ; to 
ratify ; to enact ; to approve as valid and Just ; as, lie 
passed the bill through the committee ; the senate passed 
the law. [e) To putin circulation ; to give currency to ; 
as, to paw counterfeit money. Pass tho happy news.” 
Tennyson. [/) To cause to obtain entrance, admission, 
or conveyance ; as, to pass a person into a theater, or 
over a railroad. 

3. To emit from tho bowels ; to evacuate. 

4 . [Naut.) To take a turn with (aline, gasket, etc.), 
OB around a sail ir furling, and make secure. 

6. [Fencing) To make, os a thrust, puuto, etc. Shak, 
Passed midshipman. See under Midshipman. — To paas 
a dividend, to omit the declaration and payment of a divi- 
dend at the time when due. — To pau away, to spend : 
to waste. “ Lest she pass away the flower of her age.” 
Ecclus. xlil. 9. — To pau by. ia) To disregard ; to neglect. 
(A) To excuse ; to spare ; to overlook. — To oub off. to im- 
pose fraudulently ; to palm off. ” Passed liimself off as 
a bishop.” Macaulay. — To pau (something) on or upon 
(some one), to put upon as a trick or cheat ; to palm off. 
“ She passed the chad on her husband for a boy. ” Dry- 
den. “ To pass over, to overlook; not to note or resent ; 
as, to pass over an affront. 

Pa«i,n. [Cf.F. pas (for iense 1), and passCi ir, pas- 
ser to pass. ■ See Pass, v. i.'\ 1. An opening, road, or 
track, available for passing ; especially, one through or 
over some dangerous or otherwise Impracticable boimer ; 
a passageway ; a deflle ; a ford ; aa, a mountain pass. 

•• Try not the pass ! ” the old man said, ikmgfeilow. 
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4 . {Feneing) A thriut or pudi J an attempt to M 

strike on adversary. f 

3 . A movement of the hand over or along anything; 

tho mnnipulatiou of a mesmerist. 

4 . [KoUing Metals) A siuglo passage of a bar, rail, 

sheet, etc., between the rolls. 

5. State of things ; condition ; predicament. 

Have lxi» daughtero brought him to thl» Shak. 

Matter* have been brought to tki* pass. South. 

6 Permission or liceuso to pass, or to go and come ; a 
passport; a ticket iiermittiug free transit or admission; 
aA a railroad or theater pass; a military 

A ship Boiliug under the flag and pau oi an enemy. Kent. 

7 . Fig. : a thrust ; a snlly of wit. Shak, 

8 . Estimation; character. [Ohs."] 

Common speech give* him a worthy pass. Shak. 

9 . [Cf. Passus.] Apart; a division. [OAjt.] Chaucer. 

Pass boat [Naut.], a puiit, or similar boat. Pass bo<A. 

(a) A book iu which a trader enters articles bought 
on credit, and then passes or sends it to the purchaser, 
lb) See Bank book. — Pus box iMd.), a wooden or metal- 
lic box, used to carry cartridges from the service maga- 
xino to the piece. — Pau check, a ticket of admission to a 
place of entertainment, or of readmission for one who 
goes away iu exjiectation of returning. 

PaiB'a-ble (pAs'A-b’l), a. [Cf. F. passable.'] 1. Ca- 
pable of btiiug passed, traveled, navigated, traver^d, 
penetrated, or the like ; os, tho roads are not passable; 
the stream is passable in boats. 

His body *s a passaJtile carcsjsh if it be not hurti it is a thorough- 
fare lor sfecl. *=*''«*• 

2. Capable of being freely circulated or disseminated ; 
acceptable ; generally receivable ; current. 

With men as with faUe money — one piece i« more or leu 
paamhlc than another. ^ P.ntranoe. 

Could they have made the slimder pnunhh. Collier. 

3. Such as may be allowed to pass without serious ob- 
jection ; tolerable ; admissible ; moderate ; mediocre. 

My version will appear a itasaahle beauty when the original 
mus* i* abBent. _ Dryden. 

PftBB'a-ble-nMMI, n. The quality of being passable. 

PaBB^a-bly, adv. Tolerably ; moderately. 

II Paa^aa'Ca'gUa (pUs'sA-ka'lyA), 1 n. [Bp. pasncalle 

11 Paa^aa-oa^gllo (i>iis'»A-kU'ly 6 ), ) a certuin tune on 
tho guitar, prop., a tune played in passing through the 
streets.] (Mus.) An old Italian or Bpaiiisli dance tune, 
in slow three-four measure, w 1 th divisions on a ground 
baas, resembling a chaoonne. 

Paa-aade' (pas-sad')* I”- C®’* vassade ; cf. 

Paa-aa'dO (-sl'dft or -sU'dft), I Bp. pasada. Bee Pass, 

/.] 1. [Fencing) A pass or thrust. Shak. 

2. [Man.) A turn or course of a horse backward or 
forward on the same spot of ground. 

Paa^sagO (pSs'sAj ; 48), «. [F, passage. See Pass, v, 
<.] 1. The act of passing ; transit from one place to an- 

other ; movement from point to point ; a going by, over, 
across, or through ; aa, the passage of a man or a car- 
riage ; the passage of a 8 hit» or u bird ; tlie passage of 
light ; the passage oi fluids through the pores or chan- 
nels of tho body. 

Wliut 1 are my doors opposed ugniiiBt my pauaye ? Shak. 

2. Transit by means of conveyance; journey, as by 
water, carriage, car, or the like ; travel ; right, liberty, 
or means, of passing ; conveyance. 

The chip in which he had taken pasmge. Macaulay. 

3. Price paid for the liberty to pass ; fare ; as, to pny 
passage. 

4. Removal from life; decease; departure; death. 

[i2.] “ Endure thy mortal M dtou. 

When he i* fit and seasou’d lor his pamtge. Shak. 

5 . Way ; road ; path ; channel or course through or 
by which one passes ; w'ay of exit or entrance ; way of 
access or transit. Hence, a common avenue to various 
apartments iu a building ; a hall ; a corridor. 

And with IUb pointed dart 

Explores the neare«t jHiuage to hit heart. Ih'yden. 

The Peraiun army had advanced into the . . . paagtojea of 
Cilicia. 

6 . A continuous course, process, or progress ; a con- 
nected or continuous series ; as, tho passage of time. 

The conduct and passage of uffalrB. Sir J. Bavtcs. 
Tho poMuge and whole carriage of this action. Shak. 

7 . A separate part of a course, process, or series ; an 
occurrence ; an incident; an act or deed. “ In thy ncj- 
sages of life.” 

Tho . . . almost incredible passage of their unbelief. South. 

8 . A particular portion constituting a part of some- 
thing continuous ; esp., a portion of a book, speech, or 
musical composition ; a paragraph; a clause. 

How commentator* each dark passage shun. Vottng. 

0. Reception ; currency. [OA^.] Sir K. J>ighy, 

10. A pass or an encounter ; as, a. passage at arms. 

No pauages ot lovo 

Betwixt US twain henceforward evermore. Tennyson. 

11. A movement or an evacuation of the bowels. 

12. In parliamentary proceedings ; (a) The course of 

a proposition (bill, resolution, etc^ tlirough tho several 
stages of consideration and action ; as, during Its passage 
through Congress tho bill was amended In both Rouses. 
(A) The advancement of a bill or other proposition from 
one st^e to another by an affirmative vote , esp., the 
final affirmative action of the body upon a propoeltion ; 
hence, adoption ; enactment ; as, the passage of the bill 
to its third reading was delayed, “ The passage ot tlie 
Stamp Act.” M, Hosack, 

Tho final question was then put upon iisptmage. Cushing. 

m passage. In passing; cursorily. “These , . . have 
been studied but in passage.** Bacon. — lildfUs JgM***^ 
Northsast passags, Northwest passage. See under Middle, 

Northeast, etc. - • C' **• 

region, or climate, _ „ . 

peoially of birds. “Birds 0 / jmsage.* 


bKB, xioruiww* pmmmmun. kkw 
c. Of passage, passing from one 
nate, to ano^er ; migratory ; — es- 
ds. “Birds 0 / jmssage.** LongfeUoto, 


tile, seniite, cAre, ftm, iirm, iUk, final, ftU ; eve, event, dad. 
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hawk, a hawk taken on its paaaage or mlfirratioiL 
— Pamge iMnav, money paid for conveyance of a imumm 3 U- 
ffer, — usually for carrying passengers by water. 

8yn. Vestibule ; hall ; corridor. Bee Vkstibuli!. 
PBM'MA-ger (paa'sk-j8r), n. [Bee Passknobr.J A pas- 
•euffor ; a bird or boat of passage. [Ot>s.] Ld. Btn'nert. 

PoB^Mge-Wtiy'' (pSs'sij-wS*'), n. A way for passage ; 
a hall. See Passaok, 5. 

Pas^SAnt (^E. pSs^sant; P. pS^aiiN'), a. [F., p. pr. of 
passer. Bee Pass, v. i.] 1. Passing from one to another ; 
m circulation ; current. iObs.l^ 

Many npiniona arc passant. Sir T. Browne. 

2. Cursory; careless. [Ofrs.] 

On a passant review of what I wrote to the bUhop. Sir P. Pett. 

3. Surpassing; excelling. [Ofts.] Chaucer. 

4. (//cr.) Walking said of auv animal on an es> 

cutcheon, which Is represented os walk- 
ing witli tlie dexter paw raised. ^ 

II Pa8''88^, tnaso. \ a. [P.] 

II Pai^8<e',/cm. I Past ; gone by ; 
hence, past one’s prime ; worn ; faded ; 
asjji passSe belle. Ld. Lytton. 

Passe'garde^ (E. pAa'giird' ; F. pii'- 
s’g&rd'), n. [F,1 {Anc. Armor) A ridge 
or projecting edge on a shoulder piece 
to turn tlie blow of a lance or other Posiant 

weapon from the joint of the armor. 

Paise^ent (E. pAs'ment ; F. p’i's’mUNOf 
gimp, braid, etc., sewed on a garment. Sir W. ScoU. 

PaBse-men'tene (£. p&s-mSn'tri ; F. pk^s’mhNa*r$0t 

n. [F.] Beaded embroidery for women’s dresses. 

Pas^sen-ger (pSs'»Sn-jer), n. [OE. & F. passager. 
Bee Passaok, and cf. Messbnokr.] 1. A passer or passer- 
by ; a wayfarer. 8hak. 

2. A traveler by some established conveyance, os a 
coach, steamboat, railroad train, etc. 

PuaonRer faloon a migratory hawk. Ainsworth. 

— Passenger pigeon 
(Zo()l.)y the common 
wild pigeon of North 
America (Ec/opistes 
migratoriiis)^ so 
called on account 
of its extensive mi- 
grations. 

Passed par^tout' 

yim' pSr''too'), n. 

_ from pa.i!ter to 
pass -f- ptirtout ev- 
erywhere.] 1. Tljat 
by which one can 
pass anywhere ; n 
safe-conduct. [Obs,'\ 

Dryden. 

2. A master key ; 
a latchkey. 

3 A light picture frame or mat of cardtioard, wood, or 
the like, usually put between the picture and the gloss, 
and sometimes serving for several pictures. 

PaSB'or (piis^er), n. Ouo wlio pusses ; a passenger. 
Paas'er— toy' (-bl'), n. One who goes by ; a passer. 

II Pas'BO-rOfl (pis'se-roz), n. pL [NL., fr. L. po.tser a 
sparrow.] (ZooL) An order, or suborder, of birds, iu- 
cludiug more than lialf of ull the known siKJcies. It em- 
braces all singing birds (Oscincs), together with many 
other small i>erching birds. 

PaB-ser'Morm (pSs-sSr'I-fbrui), a. (Zo'61.) Like or 
belonging to the Passores. 

Pos'flor-lne (pXs'sSr-Tn or -In), a. [L. passerinus^ fr. 
passer a sparrow.] {Zo'Ol.) Of or iiertainiug to the Pas- 
seres. 





Passenger Pigeon ( Erto2)istes 
nuijraturius). 


Thu columbine, gullinaccoua, and passerine tribes people the 
fruit treut). iiydmy Smith. 

Pai'Stor-ine, n. {Zobl.) One of the Passeres. 
Paa'Sl-bll'l-ty (pSfv'st-bll't-tj^), n. [L. passihUUas : 
cf. V. passibilite.‘\ The quality or state of being passi- 
ble ; aptness to fool or suffer ; sensibility. JJakeivill. 

PaB'8l-bl6 (p5s'sT-l)’l), a. [L. passibiliSy fr. pnti, to 
suffer: cf. F. passible. See Passion.] Busooptiblo of 
feeling or auileriug, or of impressions from external 
agents. 

ApolUnarius, which held even deity itself passible. J/ooker. 
Pa8'8l-ble-neS8, n. Passibility. lirerewood. 

II Pas'Bi-ao'ra (pSs'sT-flS'rA), n. [NL., from L. passio 

S on (fr. patiy pasaas., to sullerl -f- Jlos^floris^ flower.] 
) A genus of plants, including the passioh flower, 
the type of the order PassiftoresB^ which includes 
about nineteen genera and two hundred and fifty species. 

II PAB'Blm (pSs'sTm), adv. [L.] Here and there ; ev- 
erywhere ; as, this word occurs jpos^m in the poem. 

PMa'lng (p&s'Tng), n. The act of one who, or that 
which, passes ; the act of going by or away. 

Passing belL a tolling of a bell to announce that a soul 
is passing, or has passed, from its body (formerly done to 
invoke prayers for the dying) ; also, a tolling during the 
passing of a funeral procession to the grave, or during 
funeral ceremonies. Sir W. Scott. Longfellow. 

PASS'lng, a. 1. Relating to the act of passing or 
going ; going by, beyond, through, or away ; departing. 

2. Exceeding ; surpashing ; ordnont. Chaucer. Her 
passing defonnlty.” Shah. 

Passing not® (Mus.\ a cliaractcr indicating a passing 
tone.— Passing ton® (J/kjt.), a tone introduced between 
two other tones, on an unaccented portion of a measure, 
lor the sake of smoother melody, but forming no essen- 
tial part of the harmony. 

Pass'lnf, adv. Exceedingly ; excessively ; surpass- 
ingly ; as, passing fair ; passing strange. “ You anpre- 
hena pasnng shrewdly. ” Shak. 

PtM'ing^y, adv. Exceedingly. Wyclif. 

Pm'BIoii (pSsh'iln), n. [F., fr. L. passlo, fr. pa«, 
postus, to suffer. See Patient.] 1. A suffering or en- 
during of imposed or inflicted pain ; any suffering or 


distress (as, cardiac passion ) ; specifically, the suffering 
of Christ between the time of the lost supjmr and his 
death, esp. in the garden and upon the cross. “ The nos- 
si^is of this time.*’ Wyclif (Bom. viii. 18). 

To whom also bo Hhowed hiinsolf alivo after liis position, by 
many infalliblo proof*. Arts 1.3, 

2. The state of being acted upon ; subjection to an ex- 
ternal agent or influence ; a passive condition ; — op- 
posed to action. 

A body at rest afford* ua no idea of any aotivo powor to move, 
snd, when set in motion, it u rather a j>aaston than an action 
in It. lorh-. 

3. Capacity of being affected by external agents ; sus- 
ceptibility of impressioiui from external agents, [ik*.] 

Moldablu and not moldablc, tciuiblo and nut sciisible, and 
many other poMion* of matter. liacon. 

4. The state of the mind when it is |K)werfully acted 

tipon and influenced by something external to itself ; the 
state of any particular faculty which, under such condi- 
tions, becomes extremely sensitive or uncontrollably ex- 
cited: any emotion or B<nitiiuent (apocificoliy, lovo or 
auger) in a state of abnormal or controlling activity ; an 
extreme or inordinate desire ; also, the caivieity or sus- 
ceptibility of being so affected ; as, to be in a passion ; 
the pnssiom of love, hate, jealousy, wrath, ambition, ava- 
rice, fear, etc. ; a passion for war, or for drink ; an orator 
should have passion oh well as rhetorical skill. “ A pas^ 
sion fond even to idolatry.’* Macaulay. “ War passion 
is to seek roses.” Lady M. W. Montagu. 

We also are men of like passions with you. Acts xiv. 15. 

The nature o£ the human mind can not Ik> sufficiently under- 
storxl, witiumt conaldcring the affections and jutssiom, or tlioso 
modiftcationa or action* of the mind consequent ujwn the ap- 
prehension of certain obj<'i;t* or events in wlilch the mind gen- 
erally conceives good or evil. Jlutche.son. 

The term position, and its adverb passimatel}/. often express a 
very strong predilection for any pursuit, or object of taste — 

' ‘ ' - ' *' '■■ ■ Cogan. 



^ predilection for any . ^ . - 

a kmd of cuthiisiustic fondness fur onj'thing. 

The bravery of his grief did put mo 
Into a biwering passion. Shak. 

The ruling passion, he it what It will, 

The ruling jtassion conquers reason still. Pope. 

Who walked in every path of human life, 

Felt every j>asston. Akmside. 

When Btatesnicn are ruled Iw faction niid interest, they ciiii 
have no jiassion for the glory or their country. Addison. 

6. Disorder of the mind ; mo^lucss. [0/).».] Shak. 

6. Pjiasion week. Sec Passion week, below. B. of Gl. 

PmsIod flower (Hot.), any flower or 
plant of the genus Pas-siflora ; — so 
named from a fancied resemblance of 
parts of the flower to the instruiuents of 
our Savior’s crucifixion. 

(11^5*** The flowers are showy, and tho 
fruit is sometimes highly esteemed (see 
Qeanadilla, and Maypop). Tho roots 
and leaves are generally more or less 
noxious, and are used in medicine. The 
plants are mostly tendril climbers, and 
are commonest in the warmer parta of 
America, though a few species are Asi- 
atic or Australasian. 

Pasiion music (ilfuA), originally, music PuBKion Flower 
set to the gospel narrative of tho pas- (/‘assiftoracie- 
sion of our Lord ; after the Reformation, rub a). 
a kind of oratorio, with narrative, cho- 
rals, airs, and choruses, having for its tlieme tho passion 
and crucifixion of Christ. — Passion play, a mystery jilay, 
in which the scones connected ivltn the passion of our 
Savior are represented dramatically. -- Passion Sunday 
(EccL). the fifth Sunday in Lent, or tho second before 
Easter. — Passion week, the last week but one in Lent, or 
the second week preceding Easter. The name of Pa.^- 
sion week is frequently, but imi>roperly, applied to Holy 
Week.” Shipley. 

Syn. ~ Passion, Fkbuno, Emotion. When any feeU 
ing or emotion completely masters the mind, we call it a 

i iassion ; as, a jmssion for music, dress, etc. ; especially 
I auger (when thus extreme) called pa.'ision. The minti, 
in such cases, is considered as having lost its self-control, 
and become the passive instrument of tho feeling in 
question. 

Pas 'Sion (pSsh'hn), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Passioned 
(-Q nd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Passioning.] To givo a passion- 
ate character to. [U.] Keats. 

Pas'sion, V. i. To suffer pain or sorrow ; to experience 
a passion ; to be extremely agitated. [06«.] ** Dumbly 
she pas.^ions^ frantically she dotetli.” Shak. 

Pas'slon-al (-g1), a. of or pertaining to passion or 
the passions ; exciting, influenced by, or ministering to, 
the passions. — n. A passionary. 

PaB'Slon-a-lT (-S-ry), ». [ll passionarius : cf. F. pas- 
sionnaire.} A book in which are described the sufferings 
of saints and martyrs. T. Wart on. 

Pas'slon-atto (‘atl, a. [LL. passionatus : of. F. pas- 
sionnL'\ 1. Capable or susceptible of passion, or of 
different passions ; easily moved, excited, or agitated ; 
specifically, easily mov^ to anger ; irascible ; quick- 
tempered ; as, a passionate nature. 

Homer’s AchiUe* is haughty and passionate. Prior. 

2. Characterized by passion ; expressing passion ; ar- 
dent in feeling or desire ; vehement ; warm ; as, a pa.s- 
sionate friendship. ” Tho Pas.tionate Pilgrim.” Shak. 

3. Suffering; sorrowful. [Oftjr.] .Shak. 

Pas'alon-ata (-at), v, t, l. To affect with passion ; 
to impassion. [O&s.] 

Great pleasure, mixed with pitiful regard, 

The godly king and queen did jxissionate. Spenser. 
2. To express feelingly or sorrowfully. [OA^.] Ehak. 
PaB'Sion-atO-ly (-ftt-ly), mfn. l. in a passionate man- 
ner ; with strong feeling ; ardently. 

Sorrow cxpreBscs itself . . . loudly and passionately. .South. 
2. Angrily ; irascibly. Lorke. 

Pai'sioil-ate-neMi n. The state or quality of being 
passionate. 

PaS'tolon-llt, n. (B. C. Ch.) A member of a religious 
order founded in Ihdy in 1737, and introduced into tho 
United States in 1852. The members of the order unite 


tlie austerities of tho Trnppists with the activity and 
zeal of tbe Jesuits and Lazariats. Called also Barefooted 
Clerks of the Most IJolp Cross. 

Pas'lloil-leMI (pXsh'tln-ldH), a. Void of passion ; with- 
out auger or emotion ; not easily excited ; calm. ” Self- 
contained and iMssionless.'* Tennyson. 

Pas'Blon-tlde' (-tid'), n. [Passion -j- tide time.]' Tho 
last fortnight of Lent. 

Pas'sive (pSs'sIv), a. [L, fmssivus: cf. F. pnssif. 
Bee Passion.] 1. Not active, but aetocl upon; Muffering 
or receiving impressions or iiiflucucos ; as, they wero 
passive spectators, not actorH in the bccuc. 

'J'lut passii'e air 

I’pborc their iiitnlilc tread. Milton. 

The mind in wholly lu tho roceptiou of nil it* *inij>l« 

idea*. 

2. Receiving or enduring without either active sym- 
pathy or active rcsi.staiico ; without emotion or exclte- 
mout ; patient ; iH)t oppoHiug ; unruKtHting ; as, passive 
obedience ; pa.ssivc Bubmisdiou. 

The best virtue, /urMirc fortltmlo. Ma.'tsinger. 

3. (Chcni.) Inactive; inert; not Bbowing Btrong af- 
finity ; n.s, red phosjdiorus in comparatively jnis.sive. 

4. (Ml (1.) DcBignating certain morbid conditions, as 
Immorrliugo or drojwy, charaettMized by relaxation of 
tlie voHsels and tiBHUOn, with dcliclent vitality and lack 
of reaction in tlie affected tiasucM. 

Paiaive congestion {Med.), congestion due to obstruction 
to tlie return of the blood from tlie affected part. - 
Passive Iron {Chem.). iron wldcli lias been subjected to 
tho action of heat, of strong nitric acid, clih)rinc, etc. It 
1 h then not easily acted ui)on by acids. — Passivo move- 
ment (J/cd.), a nkovoment of a part, in order to exercise 
it, made without tho assistance of tlm nmscloH wliicli or- 
dinarily move tlio part. - Passive obedlonce (ns used by 
writers on government), obedienci! or subiulswion of tlm 
subject or citizen as a duty in all cases to the existing 
government. — Passive prayer, among mystic divines, n 
suspension of tho mrtivity of thi' soul or intellectual fac- 
ulties, tlm Boul remiiluing ipiict, and yielding only to 
the impulses of gr.icc. — Passive verb, or Passive voice 
{Grain\ n verb, or form of a verb, whlcli expresses tJio 
effect of the actbui of some iig(-ut; as, in Latin, doceor. 

I am taught; in Knglisli.she i.v loved; tho picture li U(/- 
mired by all ; lie is as.sailed by slander. 

Syn. -- Inactive ; inert; quiescent; unresisting : nn- 
opposing ; suffering; enduring; submissive; i)atieut. 

Pas'Blve-ly, adv. 1. In a passivo mannor ; inertly ; 
unresistingly. 

2. Ah a passive verb ; in the paHsive voico. 
PaB'Blvo-naBB, n. The <]uality or statu of being pas- 
sive ; unresisting ; submission. 

'I'o be an effect ittiplics passiri ness. or the being »^ul)i(Tt to 
thf power and action of ita ciiunc. ./. hb/ieords. 

PaS'BlV'l-ty (pSs-sTv'T-ty), n. [Cf, F. pn.ssiriti^.] 

1. PusaivenoBB opposed to ueffpiVy. Jer. Taylor. 

I am thrown into a etate of humiliating pasHivify. il. Eliot. 

2. (Physics) The tendtmey of a body to remain in a 

given state, either of motion or rust, till disturhed hy 
another btsly ; iniTtia. Cheyue. 

3. (Cheni.) The quality or cfuidition of any suhstaueo 
which has no inclination to chemical activity ; inactivity. 

PaBB'-key' (pAs'keO, h, k<-y for op<jnuig more 
locks than one ; a master ke y. 

PaBB'IesS, rt. Having no pass ; impasKable. Cowley. 
PaBS'man (-mSn), n . ; pi. Passmen (-nirm). One who 

F osses for a degree, without honors. Bee Classman, 2. 
Kng. Univ.] 

PBBB'Q'ver (piH'o^er), n. [7*r/.w -f over. Cf. Pasoh.] 
(Jewish Antiij.) (a) A feast of tl>e Jewa, iuRtituted to 
commemorate the sparing of tlie Hebrews in ICgypt, wJien 
God, smiting tlie firstborn of the Egyjitians, passed over 
the liOiiHcs of the Israelites which were marked witli the 
blood of a lamb, (b) Tlie saeriileo offered at tlie feaiit 
of the passover ; the paschal laiiil>. Bx. xii. 

Pass'-pa-role' (pds'pA-roP), n. [F. passe-parole.] 
(Mil.) An order passed from front to rear by word oi 
mouth. 

PaBS'port (liAs'port), «. [F. passeport. orig., a jmr- 

iniHslon to leave a port or to sail Into it ; pa8.ser to pass 
-\-port a port, harbor. Bee I’abs, and Pout a liarbor.] 
1 . Permission to pass ; a document given by the com- 
petent officer of a state, imrmittiug tho person therein 
named to pass or travel from place to place, without mo- 
lestation, by land or by water. 

Caution in granting to Ireland, ('larendon, 
2. A document carried by neutral merebaut vessels in 
time of war, to certify their nationality and proteirt tliem 
from belligerents ; a sea letter. 

3. A license granted in time of war for the removal of 
persons and effects from a hostile country ; a safi’-con- 
duct. Jiiirrill. 

4. Figuratively: Anytliing which secim>s udyjinco- 
ment and general acceptance. Eir .Sidney. 

llispuss)tort i* hia innocence and grace. Dri/den. 

II Pas'BllB (t^as'sHs), n. ; pi. L. Passus, E. Pahsuses 
(-B z). [L., a step, apace. See Pace.] A division or j>urt ; 
a canto ; as, the passus of Piers Plowman. Bee 2d Fit. 

PaSB'WOrd' (pis'wfirdO, n. A \vor<l to Im given licfore 
a person Is allowed to ptuis ; a watchword ; a counter- 
Bigii. Macaulay. 

PaB'By-tnoaB'ttro (pSs'sy-mBzh'fir), n. [Corrupted fr. 
It. passamezzo.] Soo Pahpy. Shak. 

PaBt (pAst), a. [From Pass, ?».] Of or pertaining to 
a former time or state; neitlier present nor tiituru; 
gone by ; elapsed ; ended ; spent ; as, past troubles ; 
offenses. “Pu^fages.” Milton. 

Past master. Beo under Masteh. 

PaBt, n. A former time or state; a state of things 
gone by. ” The/>axf, at least, is secure.” P. Webster. 

The present i* only intelligible in the liglit of tbc 
a very remote past indeed. jtrncn. 

Past, prep, 1. Beyond, in position, or 
ther than ; beyond tho reach or influence of. 
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belnpf »<ix/ fpolinp.’' Eph. iv.lO. Galled endur- 
ance.’’ Macaulay. 

I'll til w(! t»t‘ puHt thy hordi-TB. Num, xxl. 22. 
Ixivr. \v]icn once paHt govcrninont, io consequrntly latHf 
nhuiur. L' KHtrmige. 

2. llcyonil, in time; after; a«, pact, tlic hour. 

Jh it net two (j’clnck ? Shak. 

3. Above ; cxeeoding ; more than. [A\] 

Not j/cctif three quartern of a mile. 

IkiWH not pas^ tlirec quiirter» of a yard lou". SpeKser. 
Past (I'Abt), «i/v. By ; beyond; as, he ran per.?/. 

'I'he alarum of drumH BWept jxtsf. Longfellow. 

Paste (pSMt), n. [OF. pa.ste, F. ptite., L. pasta ^ fr. Or. 
irdarq barh'y broth ; cf. naend barley porridge, rraffro? 
fipritikled with salt, ndaaxiv to pprinkfe. Cf. Fasty, n.. 
Fatty.] 1. A eoft comiroHitioii, aa of flour luoistened 
witli water or milk, or of earth niointoncd to the con- 
sistence of dough, as in making potttT’s ware. 

2 . Speciticnily, in cookery, a dough prepared for the 
crust of pies and the like ; pastry dough. 

3. A kind of (‘(Uiient made of flour ami w.ater, starcli 
and water, or the like, — used for uniting paper or other 
substances, as in bookbinding, etc., — also used in calico 
printing as a vehicle for mordant or color. 

4. A highly refractive vitreous compOHition, variously 
colored, useif in making imitations of precious stones or 
gems. See Ktuass. 

B. A soft eonfection made of the inspissated juieo of 
fruit, licorice, or the like, witli sugar, etc. 

6. (Min.) The mineral substancu in which other min- 
erals oi'O imbedded. 

Paste eel (^oa !. ), tlie vinegar eol. 8eo under Vineoar. 
PastO, r. f. limp. A' pi. p. Fasted; p. j)r. A' rh. n. 
Fas'JINo. I 'i'o unite witli paste; to fasten or join by 
means of paste. 

Pasteboard' (-brjnl''), n. 1. A stiff thick kind of 
paper board, formed of several single sbeetH jiasted one 
upon anotiier, or of paper macerated and pressed into 
molds, effr. 

2. (('ookcry) A board on wliich pastry dough is rolled ; 
a molding board. 

Pas'tcl (i.its'tgl), n. [F. ; of. It. pastdio. Cf. Fas- 
TiL. J 1. A crayon made of a paste composed of a color 
ground withgmn water. [Soiindiiues incorrectly written 
paciiL ] “ Cliarming beads in W. iUark. 

2. (fiot.) A plant affording a blue dye; the woad 
(Jsati.'i (inefnda ) ; also, the dye itself. 

PaiFer (past 'er),?/. 1. One who pastes ; as, a paster 
in a government department. 

2. A ali]» of paper, usually bearing a name, intended 
to be pasted l»y the voter, as a sulistitute, over another 
name on a printed ballot. [Cu/i/, (T. ,S',] 

Pas'teni (pSs'tern), n. [OF. pasta ro/iy F. pDtitron^ fr. 
OF. pasture a tether, for beasts wliile ])a.sturing ; prop., 
a pasturing. See Fasture.] 1. That part of the foot of 
the horse, and allied animals, bctwemi the fetlock and 
the eoftin joint. See Jlliist. of House. 

The uiiper bone, or phalanx, of the foot is called 
the great pastern fume ; the second, the small pastern 
bom- ; and tlie third, which is inclosed in tlio hoof, tlie 
eojUln hone. 

Pattarn Joint, the joint in tlio foot of tlie horse, and al- 
lied animals, between the great and einall pastern bones. 

2. A shackle for norsea while paiituring. Kniyht. 

3. A patten. [0/>j,] Dry den. 

II Pai-Uc'cl-0 (pa.s-tet/clie-o), [It., fr. See 

Paste.] 1. A medley ; an olio; as, wpastiecio of archi- 
tecture or of music. [7i.] Jl. Sicinburne. 

2. (Fine Art.s) (o) A work of art imitating directly 
the work of another artist, or of more artists than one. 
(5) A falsified work of art of any sort, as a vase or statue 
made up of parts of original works, with juissing parts 
supplied. 

Pas'lll (pits' tTl), 1 «. [F. pastille^ L. past ill us a 

Pas-tUle' (plts-teF), I little loaf, a loy.ciige, dim. of 
pastusiood. See Fahtukk, and cf. Fastel.] 1. (Phar- 
macy) A small cone or ma.s.s made of a paste of gum, 
benzoin, eiunamoii, and other aromatics, — used for fu- 
migating or scenting tlie air of a room. 

2> An aromatic or medicated lozenge ; a troche. 

3. See Pastel, a crayon. 

PaB'Uma' (pAs'lim'), n. [Pa.s.s ■ |- time : cf. F. jja.^.se- 
temps.'] That wdiich amuses, and .serves to make time 
pass agreeably ; sport ; amusemeiit ; diversion. “ 'I'hcir 
merry wakes and pastimes." 1^1 H ton. 

Or take their pastime in tlie simcloufi field. ( owpvr, 

Syn. — Entertainment ; amuyement; recreation; di- 
version; sport; play, 

Pas'tinie', V. /. To sport ; to amuse one’s self. [7?.] 
Pas'tor (pds'fih’), n. [Ij., fr. pascere., pa.stunty to pas- 
ture, to feed. Cf. Fabuldm, Pasture, Food.] 1. A 
shepherd ; one who has the care of flixrks and herds. 

Thopoamr phunra tlicir hoary beards. Dryden. 

2. A guardian; a keeper; speeifically (/Trr?.), a min- 
ister having the charge of a church and parish ; one who 
has the care of souls. Kph. iv. 11. Bk. of Com. Prayer. 

3. (Zo'dl.) A species of starling (Pa.^/or mvcTos), native 
of the plains of Western Asia and Eastern Europe. Its 
head is crested and glossy greenisli black, ami its back 
is rosy. It feeils largely upon locusts. Called also rose- 
colored starling, ami locust bird. 

Pas'tor-age (-aj ; 48), n. The ofllce, jurisdiction, or 
duty, of a pastor ; pastorate. 

Pfll^tor-al (*«!)» a- [L. pa.doralis: cf, F. pa.<itoral. 
Bee Pastor.] 1. Of or pertaining to shephtnl.i ; heuee, 
relating to rural life and scenes ; as, a pastoral life ; 
pastoral manners ; a pastoral poem 
2. Belathig to the care of souls, or to tho pastor of a 
church ; aa, pastoral duties ; ss pastoral letter. 

Piety is the life and bouI of pastoral fidelity. H. Humphrey. 
Pastoral staff (Ecd.), a staff, uBtially of the form of a 


shepherd’s crook, borne as an official emblem by a bish- 
op, abbot, abbess, or other prelate privileged to carry it. 
See Crook, and Crosier. — Pastoral thaology, that part of 
theology which treats of the duties of pastors. 

Pas'tor-al (pAs'tSr-al), n. 1. A poem describing the 
life and manners of shepherds; a poem in wliieh the 
speakers assume the character of shepherds ; an idyl ; a 
bucolic. 

A jtasforal {« ft poem in wliich any action or passion is repre- 
sented by itH idfects on a country life. Hoinbler. 

2. (Mu.s.^ A cantata relating to rural life ; a oomi»o- 

sition for nistminents characterized by simplicity and 
sweetness ; a lyrical composition the subject of which is 
taken from rural life. Moore (Fncyc. of Music). 

3. (Feel.) A letter of a pastor to his charge ; specific- 
ally, a letter addressed by a bishop to his diocese ; also 
(Prot. Fpis. Ch.)y a letter of the House of Bishops, to be 
read in each parish. 

II Pas'to-ra'le (pUa'tft-rU'14), n. [It.] 1. (A/ux.) A 

composition in a soft, rural style, generally In 6-8 or 
12-8 time. 

2. A kind of dance ; a kind of figure used in a dance. 
PaB'tor-al-ly (pAa^tSr-al-ljr), adv. 1. In a pastoral or 
rural manner. 

2. In the manner of a pastor. 

Pas^tor-ate (-it), n. [Cf. F. pa.itorat. See Pastor.] 
The ofllce, state, or jurisdiction of a pastor. 

Paa'tor-leaa, a. Having no pastor. 

Pas'tor-Ung (-ling), n. An insignificant pastor. [7?.] 
Paa'tor-ly, rt. Ai>propriate to a pastor. Milton. 
PaB'tor-Shy^, n. Fastorate. Bp. Bull. 

Paa'try (pas'try), n.; pi. Fastrieb (-triz). 1. The 
place where pastry is made. [05.?.] Ehak. 

2. Articles of food made of paste, or having a crust 
made of paste, as pies, tarts, etc. 

Pastry cook, one whose occupation Is to make pastry ; 
as, the pastry cook of a hotel. 

Pas'tur-a-ble (pAs'tfir-A-b’l ; lir)), a. Fit for pasture. 
Paa'tur-age (-aj ; 48), w. [OF. pasturage, F. phtu- 
rage. 8(!0 Pasture.] 1. Grazing ground ; grass land 
used for jiasturing ; pasture. 

2. Grass growing for feed ; grazing. 

3. The ImHinesH of feeding or grazing cattle. 

PAB'ture (p&s'tur ; 135), n. [OF. pasture, F. p&ture, 

l^. pastura, fr. ‘oascere, pastum, to jiasture, to feed. See 
Pastor.] 1. Food; nourishment. [05x.] 

Toads ftud frogs Ids poisonous. Spenufr. 

2. Specifically : Grass growing for the food of cattle ; 
tho food of cattle taken by grazing. 

3. Grass land for cattle, horses, etc. ; pasturage. 

Ho maketh mo to lie down in green pastures. I's. xxiii. 2. 

So graze as you find pasture. tdtak. 

Pas'turo, r. t. {imp. & p. p. Pastured (-tfird) ; 
pr, &. vh. n. Fahturino.] To feed, esp. to feed on grow- 
ing grass ; to supply grass as food for ; as, the farmer 
pastures fifty oxen ; the land will/jaxft/i'c forty cows. 
Pas'tUre, V. i. To feed on growing grass ; to graze. 
Pos^ture-leSB, a* Destituto of pasture. Milton. 
PUB'tur-er (-Sr), n. One who pastures; one who 
takes cattle to graze. See Agister. 

Pas^ty (pas'tj^), a. Like paste, as in color, softness, 
stickiness. “ A complexion.” G. Fliot. 

Pas'ty, n. ; pi. Pasties (-ttz). [OF. paste, F. ptitc. 
See Paste, and cf. Fatty.] A pio consisting usually of 
meat wholly surrounded with a crust made of a sheet of 
paste, and often baked without a dis’ u a meat pie. “If 
ye pinch mo like a pasty. Sk Apple pasties." 
Dickens. ^ 

A large pasty baked in a pewter platter. Sir 11*. Scott. 
Pat (pJlt), V. t. limp. & p. p. Fatted (-tCd) ; p. pr. 
tV rh. n. Fatting.] [Cf. G. paUchen, Frov. G. paizen, to 
strike, tap.] To strike gently with tho flugors or hand ; 
to stroke lightly ; to tap ; as, to pat a dog. 

Guy pats iny uhuuldcr, and you van lull quite. Pope. 
Pat, n. 1. A light, quick blow or stroke with tlie 
fingers or hand ; a tap. 

2. A small mass, as of butter, shaped by pats. 

It looked like a tessellated work of pats of butler. Dickens. 
Pat, a. [Cf. pat a light blow, D. te pas convenient, 
pat, where pas is fr. F. passer to pass.] Exactly suit- 
able ; fit ; convenient ; timely. “ Pat allusion.” Barrow. 
Pat, adv. In a pat manner. 

I foresaw then ’t would come In pat hereafter. Stetme. 

I! Pa-ta'oa (pA-tU'kA), n. [Bp.] The Bpanish dollar ; 
— called also pafacoon. [05y.]_ 

II Pa'taclie' (p&'t&sh^), w. [F. Bp. patnchc, P. pn- 
tacho.’] (Naut.) A tender to a fleet, formerly used for 
conveying men, orders, or treasure. {Spain S:' Portugal^ 
Pat'a-OOOn' (pKt'd-kiFni'), n. [8p.] Bee Pataca. 

II Pa-ta'gl-um (pA-ta'jT-Cm), n. ; pi. Fataoia (-A). 
[L., an edge or border.] 1. (Anat.) In bats, an expan- 
sion of the integument uniting the fore limb with tlie 
body and extending between the elongated fingers to 
form the wing ; in birds, tho similar fold of integument 
uniting the fore limb with the body. 

2. (Zo'dl.) One of a .air of small vesicular organs sit- 
uated at tho bases of tlie anterior wings of lepidopterous 
insects. Bee Illust. of Butterfly. 

Pat'a-gO'nl-an (pSt'A-gO'nY-un), a. Ol or pertaining 
to Patagonia. — r?. A native of Patagonia. 

Pat'a-nuur (pKt'A-mar), n. [From the native luame.] 
(Naut.) A vessel resembling a gr.ab, used In tho coasting 
trade of Bombay and Ceylon. [Written also «oWc?»ar.l 
Pa-taa^ (pa-tSs'), n. (Zodl.) a West African long- 
tailed monkey (Cercoptiheetts ruber) ; the red monkey. 

Pat'a-vln'i-ty (pSt'A-vIn'T-ty), n. [L. patavimtas, fr. 
Patavium : cf. F. patavmite. J Tho use of local or pro- 
vincial words, as in the peculiar style or diction of Livy, 
the Roman historian ; — so called from Patavium, now 
Padua, the place of Li^*s nativity. 

PAtOh (pl^lO, n. [OBJ. pacche ; of uncertain origin, 
perh. for ptacche ; cf. Prov. E. platch patch, LG. plakk, 


plakke.'} 1. A piece of cloth, or other suitable material, 
^wed or otherwise fixed upon a garment to repair or 
strengthen i^ esp. upon an old garment to cover u hole. 

patches set upon a little broach. Shak. 

2. Hence ; A small piece of anything used to repair a 
breaidi ; as, a patch on a kettle, a roof, etc. 

3. A small piece of block silk stuck on tin* face, or 
neck, to hide a defect, or to heighten beauty. 

Your black patches you wear variously. Dean. If FI. 

4. (Oun.) A piece of greased cloth or leather used as 
wrapping for a rifle ball, to moke it fit the bore. 

6. Fig. : Anything regarded as a patch ; a small piece 
of ground ; a tract ; a plot ; as, scattered patches of trees 
or growing corn. 

Employed about this patch of ground. Bunyan. 

6. (Mil.) A block on the muzzle of a gun, to do away 
with tho oilect of dispart, in sighting. 

7. A paltry fellow ; a rogue ; a mnny ; a fool. [Gij. 

or Colloq.l “Tliou scurvy Shak. 

Patch ice, ice in overlapping pieces in tho sea. -- Soft 
patch, a patch for covering a crack in a metallic vessel, as 
a steam iioiler, consisting of soft material, as putty, cov- 
ered and held in place by a plate bolted or riveted fast. 

Patoh (p5ch), V. t. [imp. &. p. p. Patched (pScht) ; 
p. pr. &■ rb. n. Fatciiing.] 1. To mend by sewing on a 
piece or pieces of cloth, leather, or tho like ; os, to patch 
a coat. 

2. To mend with pieces ; to repair with pieces fastened 
on ; to repair clumsily ; as, io patch the roof of a liouse. 

3. To adorn, as tho face, with a patch or patches. 

Ladies who patched both aides of their faces. Sjicctator. 


4. To make of pieces or patches; to repair as with 
patches ; to arrange in a hasty or clumsy manner ; — 
generally with uji; as, to patch iq) a truce. “If you ’ll 
patch a quarrel.” Shak. 

Patch'er (-^r), n. One who ]).'itehes or botches. P'orc. 
Patch'er-y (-y), n. Butchery; covering of dcfeias ; 
bungling ; hypocrisy. [7i.] S/ad:. 

Patch'lng-ly, Kuuvishly ; deceitfully. I0bs.\ 

Pa-tchOU'li 1 (pA-chtx/lT), n. [Cf. F. patchouli; 
Pa-tohon'ly j prob. of East Indian origin.] 1. (Pot.) 
A miutlike plant (Pogostemon Patchouli) of the East In- 
dies, yielding an essential oil from which a highly valued 
perfume is made. 

2. The perfume made from this plant. 

Patchouly camphor (Ohem.), a substaiu'e homologous 
with and resembling borueol, found in iiatchouly oil. 

PatCh^WOrk' (pSch'wfirk'), n. Work composed of 
pieces sowed together, csp. pieces of various colors .Tud 
figures; hence, anything put together of im^oiignions or 
ill-adapted parts ; something irregularly or clumsily enm- 
l>08ed ; a thing patched up. Swift. 

Patoh'y (-y), d. Full of, or covered with, patches ; 
abounding in patirbes. 

II Pa'te' (pK^ta'), a. (Her.) See Fatt'e. 

11 Pa't^'(pK'tH'), n. {¥. 1. A pie. See Patty. 

2> (Fort.) A kind of platform with a paraiiet, usually 
of an oval form, and generally erected in marshy grounds 
to cover a gate of a fortified place. [7k’.] 

Pate (pat), n. [Cf. LG. & Prov. 0. pdftkopf, patzkopf, 
scabby liead ; patt, potz, scab -j- kopf head.] 1. The 
head of a person ; the top, or crown, of tho head, [Now 
generally used in contempt or ridicule.] 

Ilis mifschief ahull return upon hi« ow’n lionil, and hisi violent 
dealing ahall coino down upon his own yate. P$. vii. H>. 

Fat paunchea have hum juitcs. Shak, 

2. The skin of a calf’s head. 

Pat'ed (pat'Sd), a. Having a pate ; — - used only in 
composition ; as, long-pated ; Bhallow'-/>ff/ed. 

Pa-toe' (pA-te'). n. See Fattf*. 

Pat'e-fao'Uon (pSt'^-fSk'shun), n. [L. patcfactio, fr. 
patcfocere to open ; patcrc to lie open -{- 'faccre to 
make.] Tho act of opening, disclosing, or manifesting ; 
oiien declaration. Jer. Taylor. 

II Pat'e-la (pat'e-lA), n. [Hind, patda.'] A large flat- 
bottomed trading boat peculiar to the river Ganges ; — 
called also rmteli. 

II Pa-tel'la (pA-tmA), n. ; pi. Patellae (15). [L., a 
small pan, the kneopan, dim. of patina, patenuy a, pan, 
dish.] 1. A small dish, [>an, nr vase. 

2. (A7iat.) Tho knoeimu; tho cap of the knee. 

3. (Zo'61.) A genus of marine gastropods, including 
many species of limpets. The shell lias the form of a 
flattened cone. Tlie common European limpet (Patella 
vulgatn) is largely used for food. 

4. (Bot.) A kind of apothccium in lichens, which is 
orbicular, fiat, and sessile, aud has a special rim not a 
part of tho thallus. 

Pa-tellar (-ler), a. (Anat.) Of or pertaining to the 
patella, or kneepan. 

Pa-teFU-form (-IT-fCrm), a. [Patella 4* -form : cf. F. 
pattelhformeA 1. Having the form of a patella. 

2. (Zo'dl.) Resembling a limpet of the genus Patella. 

II Pa-teian-lA (-Ift-IM, W. ; pi. Patellulac (-IS). [NL., 
dim. of L. patella, we Patei.la.] (Zo'dl.) A cuplike 
sucker on the feet of certain insects. 

PaFen (pSt'Sn), n. [LL. patina, patena, fr. L. patina, 
patena, a pan ; cf. L. natere to be open, K. patent, and 
Or. wardur) a kind of flat dish : cf. F. pathie, Cf, Pa- 
tina.] 1. A plate. [06x.] 

2. (Feel.) The plate on which tho consecrated bread 
is placed in tlie Eucharist, or on which tlie host is placed 
during tho Mass. It is usually small, and so formed as 
to fit the chalice, or cup, as a cover. 

[Written also palm, patine,'] 

II Pat'o-na (pat'§-nA ; it. pS-lfi'nS), n. [LL.] (Eccl) 
A paten. 

II Pa-te'na (pA-tS'nA), n. [Cf. Pg. patena a paten.] A 

Patent.] 

„ , or spread* 

2. The state of being patent or evident. 
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(pKt'tfnt; or pSOait; 277), «. [L. patens^ 

•mtUi p. pr. of patere to be opeu : cl. F. patenU Of. 
Fathov.] 1. {Oj'lentr pronounced pS^Uut in thu tense) 
Open ; expanded ; evident ; apparent ; unconcealed ; man* 
ifeat; publio; conapicuous. 

He had received instruotiona, both patent and iiecrct. Uotley. 

S. Open to publio perusal ; — said of a document con- 
ferring some right or privilogo ; as, letters patent. See 
Letters pateiU^ under ^ Lsttsiu 

3. Appro p^rlated or protected by letters patent; se- 
cured by official authority to the exclusive possession, 
control, and disposal of some person or party ; patented ; 
os, a patent right ; patent inedicinos. 

Madder ... in King Charlca the First’s time, was made a 
pat«nt CommotUty. Unrtuner. 

4. {Bot.) Spreading ; forming a nearly right angle with 
the stem or branch ; as, a patent leaf. 

Patent leather, a varnished or lacquered leather, used 
for boots and shoes, and in carriage and liarnosa work. 
Patent oAce, a government bureau for the examination of 
inventions anci the granting of patents. — Patent right, 
(a) Tlie exclusive right to on invention, and tlio control 
of its manufacture. (6) {Law) Tho right, granted by the 
sovereign, of oxclusivo control of some busmesa of manu- 
facture, or of the sale of certain articles, or of certain 
offices or prerogatives. — Patent rolls, the registers, oi- 
records, of patents. 

Patient, n. [Cf. F. pa/entr. Bee Patent, flf.] 1. A 
letter patent, or letters patent; an official document, 
issued by a sovereign power, conferring a right or privi- 
lege on some jKirson or party. Bpecifleally : (a) A writing 
securing to nn inventor, for a term of years, tlio exclu- 
sive right to his invention. (5) A document making a 
grant and conveyance of publio lands. 

Four other gontlemun of quality remained mentioned in that 
patent. Lullcr. 

In the United States, by tho act of 1870, patents 
for inveiilions are issued for seventeen years, without the 
privilege of renewal except by act of Congress. 

2. The right or privilogo conforred by sucli a docu- 
ment ; honce, figuratively, a right, privilege, or license of 
the nature of a patent. 

If you arc BO fond over her iniquity, give her patent to 
offend. Shak. 

Pat'ent, v. /. [jmp. & p. p. Patented ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Patenting.] To grant by patent ; to make the subject 
of a patent ; to setniro or i)rotect by patent ; as, Xo patent 
an invention; to patent public lands. 

Fat'ent-a-ble (-&-b’l), a. Suitable to be patented ; 
capable of being patented. 

Pat'ant-OO' (pstvu-te' or pa^ten-tr/), n. One to whom 
a grunt is made, or a privilege secured, by patent. Bacon. 

PaUent-ham'mered (pSt'cut-iiamhnSrd or pa'tcnt-), 
a. {Stone Cutting) Ilaving ii surface dressed by cutting 
with a hammer the head of wdiich consists of broad thin 
chisels elanified together. 

Pa'tont-ly (pa'tent-iy ; see Patent, 1), adv. Open- 
ly; evidently. 

llPaPo-ra (pSt'S-ra), 7?,. ; jjZ. PATERAfi (-Ui). [L., fr. 

patere to lie open.] 1. A saucerlike veKsol of <i:irthen- 
ware or metal, used by tho Greeks and Uomana in liba- 
tions and sacrificoB. 

2. {Arch.) A circular ornament, rcsemlding a dish, 
often worked in relief on friezes, and the like. 

Pat'e-re'ro (pat/^-rS'ro), 71. Beu Pederbro. lObs.'] 

II Pa^ter-ta-xnlll-as (pu^ter-fA-mTl'l-as), n. ; pi. Pa- 
TRKsFAiiiEiAs (pS'^trSz-). [L., fr. pater father -f J'atni- 
liaSf gen. of farnilia family.] {Rom. Law) Tho head of 
a family ; in a large sense, tho proprietor of an estate ; 
one who is his own master. 

Pa-ter'nal (p&-t5r'nal), a. [L. paternus^ fr. pater a 
father: cf. F. patcrnel. See Father.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to a iatiier ; fatherly ; showing tlie disposition 
of a fatlicr ; guiding or instructing os a father ; os, pa- 
ternal care. “ Under jtjafmmZ rule.” Milton. 

2. Received or derived from a father ; hereditary ; os, 
a paternal estate. 

I'hcir small paternal field of corn. Brydtn. 

Paternal government {Polit. Scieiice\ tho assumption by 
the govornmg power of a quosi-fatherly relation to the 

a pie, involving strict and intimate supervision of their 
mess and social concerns, upon the theory that they 
are incapable of managing their own affairs. 

PA-ter'nal'lBBl (-Iz’m), ti. {PolU. Science) The the- 
ory or practice of paternal government. See Paternal 
government^ under Paternal. London Times. 

Pa-tor^nal-ly. adv. In a paternal manner. 
Pa-ter'nl-ty (-nl-ty), n. [L. pnteimitas: cf. F. pa- 
iernitL Bee Paternal.] 1. The relation of a father to 
his children ; fathership ; fatherhood ; family hoadsliii) ; 
as, the divine paternity. 

Tho World, wliile It liad senreity of people, tindcrwont no 
other dominion thin jMxtevnity and ulderBiiip. .Sir IT. liultiijh. 

2. Derivation or descent from a father ; male parent- 
age ; as, the paternity of a child. 

3. Origin; authorship. 

Tho paternity of theBO novels was . . . disputed. Sir TT. Scott. 
Fa^ar-nofl'tdr (pS't5r-n5s't3r), n. [L., Our Father.] 
1. The Lord’s prayer, so called from tho first two 
words of tlie Latin version. 

2. (Arch.) A beadlike ornament in moldings. 

3. {Angling) A line with a row of liooks and bead- 
shaped sinkers. 

Patsnoiter pump, PatomoBter whert, a chain pump ; a 
noria. — Pstemoiter while, the space of tlmo required for 
repeating a paternoster. Udall. 

Path (pith), 77. / pi. Paths (pitliz). [AS. n.rd’, pad’/ 
akin to D. pad. G. />/ad, of uncort^n origin ; cf. Or. 
irdiw, Skr. pathuy path. V21.] 1. A trodden way ; a 
footway. 

Tlic dewy pa/As of meadows wc will tread. Bryden, 
2« A way, course, or track, in which anything moves 
or has moved ; route ; passage ; an established way ; as, 


the path of a meteor, of a caravan, of a storm, of a pesti- 
lence. Also used figuratively, of a course of life or action. 

All the nath» of the liOrd are mercy and truth. Pn. xxv. 10. 
The jMthi of glory lead but to tho grave. ttray. 

Path (pAth), V. t. limp. &. p. p. Pathed (pAthd) ; 
p. pr. Si vb. n. Pathino.] To mako a patii in, or on 
(something), or for (koiuo one), r/v.] “ loathing young 

Henry’s unadvised ways.” Lrayton. 

Path, V. i. To walk or go. [7J.] Shok. 

Patit^e-maMo (pSth'J-mSt'Tk), a. [Gr. irathjfxaTutov, 
fr. ird$rjfia a suffering, frodeu', to suffer.] Of, (tertainiug 
to, or designating, emotion or suffering, [/f.] Chalmers. 

Pa-thet^O (pA-thfit'Ik), a. [L. patheiiCHS^ Gr. noBr)- 
Tiieov, fr. irodeii/, to suffer ; cf. F. patlUtiquc. 

Bee Pathos.] 1, Expressing or allowing auger ; pas- 
sionate. [OJ«.] 

2. Affecting or moving the tender emotions, esp. pity 
or grief ; full of patlios ; na, a pathetic song or story. 

‘ • Pathetic action. ” Macaulay. 

No theory of tho pauaionB cun teach a man to be pathetic. 

E. Porter. 

Pathetic muscle (./Imif.), the superior oblique muscle of 
tho eve. - Pathetic nerve (AuotX the fourth criuiiai, or 
trochlear, nerve, which supplies tho superior ol>li<]iie, 
or pathetic, innselo of tlio eye. — The pathetic, a stylo or 
maimer adapted to arouse tlie tender umotioiiH. 

Pa-thet'lc-al (-T-kol), a. Patlietic. [A’.] ~Pa-thet'- 
Ic-al-ly, adv. — Pa-thetlo-al-no88, n. 

Patn^e-ti81Il (p5th'8-tTz*ui), 71. [Cf. F. pathfMsme.'] 
See Mesmerism. ^ L. Sunderland. 

Path'llnd^Or (p&tlFfind'er), 7?. One who discovers a 
way or path ; one who explori's untravorsod regions. 

The cow is the true pathfinder und pathmaker. J. Burrouyhn. 

Path'lo (pSth'Tk), n. [L. pathicus^ Gr. fradiKov, pas- 
sivo, fr. iraBelv, frdtrxeii', to suffer.] A nmlo who subnuts 
to the crime against nature ; a catamite. [A’.] B. Jon son. 

Path^io, u. [Gr. Passive ; Hufleriiig. 

Pathless (pAth'lSs), a. Ilaving no beaten path or 
way ; untrodden ; impenetrable ; as, pathless wooiIh. 

Through the lieavcns’ way. Milton. 

Path^mak^er (-mSk/er), 7». One wJio, or that wliich, 
makes a way or patli. 

Path^o-gane (pJth'ft-jen), n. [Seo Pathooknio.] 
(Biol.) One of a class oi virulent microorganisms or 
bacteria found in tho tissues and fluids in iiifcctious dis- 
(^ascs, and supposed to t )0 the cause of the disense ; a 
patliogonic orgiuiism ; a pathogenic bacterium ; — opposed 
to zymogrne. 

Path^O-gen'e-sia (-iSn'S-sTs), 71. {fifed.) Pathogeny. 

Path'O-ge-nst'lC (-jf-nCt'Tk), rt, {filed.) Pathogenic. 

Path^o-gen'lo (-jSn'Tk), a. [Gr. Trd^ov disease the 
root of yeVov birth.] {fifed. Sr. Biol.) Of or iiertuiiiing 
to pathogeny ; proilucing diseaao ; as, a pathogenic organ- 
ism ; a pathogenic bacterium. 

Pa-tnog^e-ny (pA-tbbj'ft-ny), n. (fifed.) (a) Tln^ gen- 
eration, and method of development, of disease ; as, the 
pathogeny of yellow fever is unsettled, (h) That brani b 
of pathology which treats of the generation and develop- 
niont of disease. 

Pa-thog^no-mon'lo (pA-thSg'nft-mSu'Yk), ei. [Gr. 
iraBoyviop.oviKd'i skilled In judging of discaKcs ; noWo? a dis- 
ease -f- ycw/zococd? skilled : cf. F.pafhognomonique. Bee 
Gnomic.] (Med.) Specially or decisively charncteristic 
j of a disease ; inuioatiug with certainty a disease ; as, a 
pathognomonic symptom. 

The %T\xc pathognomonic sign of love, jealousy. Arhnthnut. 

Pa-thog^no-my (pA-thRg'uft-my), n. [Gr. ndOo'j pas- 
sion -f- yvdjfir] a judgment, fr. yyiavai, yiyvibaKciv, to 
know.] Expression of tlio passions ; tlie scioinre of tho 
signs by which human passions arc indicated. 

Path^O-lOg'iO (pStlFS-lhj'Tk), \ a. [Gr. naBohoyiKdc : 

Path^O-lOglO-al (-Ibj'I-kal), J cl.v.palhologiqae.'] 
Of or pertaining to pathology.— Path^'O-lOglO-al-ly, adv. 

Pa-thoPO-gUt (pA-tli61'^-jIat), 77. [Cf. F. paihalo- 
giste,"] One akillea in pathology ; an investigator in pa- 
thology ; os, the pathologist of a liospital, whoso duty it 
is to determine the causes of the diseases. 

Pa-thOl'O-gy (-jy), n.; pi. Pathologies (-jlz). [Gr. 
TTo^os a suffering, disease -\--logy: cf. F. 2 ^fdholo<jk\] 
(MeJ) The science which treats of diseases, tlicir luv- 
ture, causes, progress, symptoms, etc. 

Pathology is general or special., according as it 
treats of disease or morbid processes in general, or of 
particular diseases : it is also subdivided Into internul 
and external., or medical and surgical pathology. Its de- 
partments are nosology, wtiology, morbid anatomy y symp- 
tomatology, and therapeutics, which treat respectively of 
the classification, causation, orgauio changes, symiitoms, 
and cure of diseases. 

Cellular patholo^, a theory that givea prominence to 
the vital action ot cells in the healthy and diseased func- 
tions of tho body. Virchow. 

II PAtb^O-pcB'la (i>Sth'6.pe'yA), n. ; pi. -ias (-yAz). 
[NL., from Gr. Tra^mrotia; trdOo^ passion 4- Troieii' to 
make.] (Rhet.) A speech, or figure of speecli, designed 
to move the passions. Smart. 

Pa^tkOS (pS'thSs), n. [L., from Gr. tto^ a suffering, 
passion, fr. irafislv, irdcrveiv, to suffer; cf. ttofov toil, L. 
paii to suffer, E. patient.] That quality or property of 
anything which touches the feelings or excites emotions 
and passions, esp., that which awakens tender emotions, 
such 08 pity, sorrow, and the like ; contagious warmth of 
feeling, action, or expression ; pathetic quality ; as, the 
pathos of a picture, of a poem, or of a cry. 

Thu combination of incident, and tho imlAoi of cataHtrophe. 

T. Jf’arfon. 

Path^Way^ (pAth'waO, »*• A footpatli ; a beaten track ; 
any path or course. Also uaad figuratively. Sht/k. 

In the way of righteousneM is life j and in the pathway 
thereof there U no death. Pmv, xii. ES. , 

We tread thepatAuwry arm in arm. Sir JV. Sctitt. 

PaH-Ue (pst'l-b’l), a. [L. patmis, fr. pafi to suf- 
for.] Sufferable; tolerable; endurable. [OA^.] Bailey, j 


Pa-tlb^-lA>ry (pA-tlt/fif-lfi-ry), a. [L. patibulum a 
gallows: cf. F. patibulaire.] Of or iiertiuuiug to the 
gallows, or to execution, [i?.] Carlyle. 

PA-tHyu-lA'tod, a. Hanged on a gallows. [ A.] 

PA'tlenOA (pa'shens), n. [F. patience, fr, L. patien- 
tia. See 1 ’atient.] i. Tho state or qualitv of being 
patient ; the power of suffering witli fortltuJo ; tuu oin- 
pluining eiidiirauee of evils or wrongs, as toil, pain, ixiv- 
erty, insult, oppression, calamity, etc. 

StrengthriMMi with all might, . . . unto nil patitHce Hiul long- 
BUffering. ( W. i. 11. 

1 must have pntiencr to endure tlie load. Shak. 

Who hath led rned low! inesa 
From his Ford's cnidli-, poticurr from his crons, KiHe. 

2. Tim act or power of cuhnly or conUuitedly waiting 
for something due or ]u)|>fd for ; ftirlwaiaiu'e. 

Have ixitiewx^ with me, and 1 will pay thee ull. Matt, xviii. ‘.U 

3. Constancy in labor or application ; perneverance. 

Ilf learned with pnticnev, and with mpekne»s tiuight. Itartr. 

4. Bufforanco ; permission. [f>h«.] Hooker. 

I'liey atny upon your pti/i. )n'r. .Shiik. 

6. (Bot.) A kind of dock (Ramex Pntimfia), less com- 
mon in America than in Kuropo ; monk’s rhubarb. 

6. (Card Playing) Solitaire. 

Kyn." Patience, UBfiiONATioN. Pat inirc implies the 
quictimsH or self-possession of one’s own spirit under 
fitillerings, nrovfKtatioiis, etc. ; resignatiiai implieR sub- 
mission to the will of another. The Stoic may have pa- 
tietire. ; the Christian should have both inifietire and res- 
ignation. 

Pa'tlent (pa'shffnt), H. [F., fr. L. pat tens, -eutis, p. 
pr. of jiati to suffer. Cf. Pathos, Passion.] 1. Having 
the tjuality of enduring ; physically able to suffer or ix'ar. 

Pntimt of MCVereBt t(»ll and hardiuhlp. lip. I'rll. 

2. Undergoing pains, trials, or the like, w ithout inur- 
inuring or fretfulness ; bearing up with ccjunuiiuity 
against trouble ; loug-Bufferiiig. 

3. Constant In purstiit or exertion ; persevering ; 
calmly diligent ; as, j)aticnt endeavor. 

WImtcv'cr 1 liiive iloue in due to pntii nt tlicmglit, .kir I. Srwton. 

4. Kxpeotant with cnlniness, or without diseonteiit; 
not liasty ; not overouger ; eouipoRed. 

Not ))ati< vf to fx|H’(’t till- tuniB of fato. J'rior. 

6. Forbearing; long-suffering. 

He patient townrd nil men. 1 Thens. v. 14. 

Pa'tlent, n. 1. One wlio, or that which, is passively 
aftcetiMl ; a passive recipient. 

.Midicf is a pasRion so impctiiouR and procijiitiito that it often 
involves tlie agent and tI»o patient, (!ov. of Tongue. 

2. A person under medical or surgical treatment;—- 
correlative to jyhysie.ian or nurse. 

Like a physician, . . . Bodug hiuji/Oc xt in n pcvtilrnt fever. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

In p&tlant, a patient who receives lodging and food, as 
well as treatment, in a hospital or an infirmaTy, - Out pa- 
tient, one who receives advice and medicine, or trentiiient, 
from an infirmary. 

Pa^tlent, V. t. To compose ; to calm. j “ Patient 
yourself, madam.” Hhak. 

Pa'tlont-ly, adv. In a jiatlent manner. (’airjwr. 
Pat'ln (pAi'Tn), Pat'lne, 7i. A piati*. Sco Patbn. 
“ Inlaid with tmtines of bright gold.” Shak. 

Pat^i-na (pat'I-nd ; It. pk't&-nA), 7/. ( 11., fr. L. patina 
a dish, a pan, a kind of cake. Cf. Pat»;n. j 1. A dish or 
plato of metal or earthenware ; a patella. 

2. {Fine Art.t) The color or incrustation which ago 
gives to works of art ; e.si>ecially, tho green rust whi<di 
covers ancient bronzoa, coins, and medals. JktirhoU. 

11 Pa'tl*0 (pK'tc-6), n. [Sp., a court.] (Metal.) A paved 
yard or floor where ores are cleaned and sorted, or 
where ore, salt, mercury, etc., are trainpliMl by horses, to 
effect intermixture and ainalganmtion. 

Tim patio jo'oeess is used to reduce silver ores by 
anurigamation. 

Patay (pat'15^), adv. Fitly ; Reasonably. Barrow. 

Pat'neSB, n. Fitness or appropriateness ; striking 
suitableness ; convoiiienco. 

The dcBcriptioii with equal patness may Ruit both. Harrow. 

Pa'tols' (pA'twaO, n. [F.] A dialect peculiar to the 
illiterate classes ; a provincial fom of s[>eeeli. 

The jargon and jHitoia of aevcrul proviticoR. Sir T. P.vowne. 

Pa-tonoe' (pA-t5n^, a. [Cf. F. patte d'onee paw of 
an ounce.] {Jfer.) Having tiie arms growing broader 
and floriated toward the end ; — said of a croan. Beo 
Illust. 9 of Cross. 

Pa'tri-al (pa'trt-al), a. [L. patt iu fatherland, coun- 
try, fr. pater father.] (Led. Cram.) Derived from tlie 
name of a country, and designating an inhabitant of tho 
country ; gontile ; — said of a noun. — n. A ;>atriul noun. 
Thus RomanuSj a Roman, and Troas, a woman of Troy, 
urepatrial nouns, or jtatrials. Andreres. 

Pa'tri-aroh (-Hrk), 77. [F. patriarche, L. jxttriarchn, 

Or. narpidpxv^y rrarpid lineage, especially on the fa- 
ther’s side, race; irarijp fatlier -4 a leader, chief, 

fr. dpveiy to load, rule. Bee Fatiieu, Archaic.] 1. The 
father and ruler of a family ; one wlio governs ids family 
or descendants by paternal right ; — usually 
heads of families in ancient history, especially in Rihlical 
and Jewish history to those who lived before the time of 
Moses. . ^ 

2. (R. C. Ch. & Gr. Ch.) A dignitary superior to the 
order of archbishops ; as, the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, of Alexandria, or of Antioch. 

3. A venerable old man ; an elder. Also used flgura* 
tively. 

The patriarch hoary, the sage of Ills kith and 

The monarch oak, tho fiatriarrh of trrcR. jh yden. 

Pa'tri-ar'Chal (-Hr'kflfl), «. [Cf.F. pntrinrenl] 1. Of 
or |>ertaining to a patriarch or to patriarchs ; possi’s^a 
by, or subject to, patriarchs ; as, patriarchal authority 
or jurisdiction ; a ]^triarchal Bee ; » jMtriarchal eJiuren. 
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PATRIARCHATE 


PAULICIAN 


S* Gharactoristic of a patriarch ; venerable. 

At»out wlioBO patrinrchal knee 
Late t!io little cluldreu clutiif. Temym. 

3. {Elhnot.) Having an organization of society and 
government in wliich the liead of the family exercUcB 
authority overall ita generations. 

Patriarchal cross (//<’/•.), a cross, tlie shaft of wlilch is in- 
tersected by two transverse beams, the upper one l>eing 
the smaller. Bee Jlhut, (2) of Cross. — Patriarchal dispen- 
sation, the divine dispensation under which the patriarchs 
lived before the law given by Moses. 

Pa''trl-ar'cliate (r>a'trY.Ur'ktt),n. [Cf. v.pah'iarcat.'^ 

1. The ofileo, dignity, or jurisdiction of u patriarch. 

Jer. Taylor. 

2. The residence of an ecclesiastical patriarch. 

3. {Ethnnl.) A patriarclial form of government or 
society. See rATniARCiiAL, a., 3. 

Pa^trl-arch-4om (pa'trt-lirk-dfim), n. The office or 
jurisdiction of a patriarcdi ; patriarchate, [i?.] 
Pa^trl-ar'ohio (-Ur'klk), «. [L. patriarchicus, Gr. 
iraTp4ap;^i«6y.] Patriarchal. 

Pa'til-aroll-isill (-krk-Tz’m), n. Government by a 
patriarcli, or the liead of a family. 

Pa'tri-orch-lhlp, n. A patriarchate. AyliJ/'e. 

Pft^trl-aroll^y (-ark^'j^), n. [Gr. rraTpiapxCa.'] 1. The 
jurisdiction of a patriarch ; patriarchshiii. Jirerewood, 

2. Government by a patriarch ; patriarchism. 
Pa-tri^olan (pA-trTsh'on), a. [h. patricius.ix. patret 
fathers or senators, pi. of pater : ci. F. pairicien. Bee 
Paternal.] 1. {Rom. Antiq.) Of or portoiiiiug to the 
Roman pntres (fathers) or senators, or patricians. 

2. Of, Mrtaining to, or appropriate to, a person of high 
birth ; noole ; not plebeian. 

Horn in the patrician file of society. Sir IT. Scott. 
Ilia horBt!’8 hoofa wet with jxitrician blood. Adduon. 

Pa-trl^Clan, n. [L. patrwius ; cf. F. patn’eiefi.] 

1. {Rom. Antiq.) Originally, a member of any of the 
families constituting the populus Jtomnnu.<ty or body of 
Roman citizens, before the tfevelopment of the plebeian 
order ; later, one who, by riglit of birth or by special 
privilege conferred, belonged to tlie nobility. 

2. A person of high birth ; a nobleman. 

3. One familiar with the works of the Christian Fa- 
thers ; one versed in patristic lore. [7L] Coleridge. 

Pa-tri'oian-lam (-Iz*in), n. The rank or character of 
patricians. 

Pa-trPcl-ate (pa-tiTsh'T-ut), n. The patrician class; 
the aristocracy ; also, the office of patriarch. Milman. 

Pat^'Cl^dUd (pSt'rT-sPdal), a, 01 or pertaining to 
patricide ; parricidal. 

PaPrl-olde (p5t'rT-aId), n. [L. poter father caedere 
to kill. Cf. Pauricidb.] 1. The murderer of his father. 

2. The crime of one who murders liia father. Same 
as Parricide. 

PaPrl-mo'ni-al (-mS'nT-ol), a. [L. pnlrimonialit : 
cf. F. patHmonud.'] Of or pertuiuing to a patrimony ; 
Inherited from ancestors ; as, ti patrimonial estate. 
PaPrl-mo^nl-al-ly, odv. By inheritance. 

Pat^ri-mo-ny (pftt'rt-in6-ny), n. ; pi. Patrimonies 
(-nTz). [L. patrimoniumy ir. pater father ; cf. F. pairi- 

moine. See Paternal.] 1. A right or estate inliorlted 
from one’s fatlier ; or, in a larger sense, from any ances- 
tor. “ ’Reave the orphan of YAh patrimony Shak, 

2. Formerly, a church estate or endowment. Shipley. 
Pa'trl-Ot (p5'trl-5t ; 277), n. [F. juttrioic cf. 8p. jt/«- 
triota, It. patriotto ; all fr. Gr. TroTpiainjt a fellow-coun- 
tryman, fr. jraTptoy established by forefathers, fr. irarrip 
father. See Father.] One who loves his country, aud 
zealously supports its authority and Interests. £p. Jlall. 

Such team as patriot$ shed for dying lows. Pope. 
Pa'trl‘Ot, a. Becoming to a patriot ; patriotic. 
Prtrl-Otao (-St'Tk ; 277), a. [Cf. F. patriotiquey Gr. ; 
rarptwriicdi belonging to a fellow-countryman.] Inspired 
by patriotism ; actuated by love of one’s country ; zeal- i 
ously and unselhshly devoted to the service of one’s 
country; as, ti patriotic statesman, vigilance. 

Pa^tri-oPlo-al (-T-kol), a. Patriotic ; that pertains to \ 
a patriot. — Pa'tri-Ot'lc al-ly, adv. 

Pa'tll-Ot’lsill (pS'trl-bt-Tz’m), n. [Cf. P. patriotisjne."] , 
Love of country ; devotion to the welfare of one’s coun- { 
try ; the virtues and actions of a patriot ; the passion 
which inspires one to serve one’s country. Jierkeley. 
Pa^tri-paa'alan (pa'trT-pSsli'an ; 277), n. [LL. pa- j 

tripasaianiy pi. ; "L. pater father potiy pasausy to suf- . 
fer; cf. F. patripassiens.'] {Eccl. Hist.) One of a body 
of believers in the early church who denied the independ- 
ent preexistent personality of Christ, and wlm, accord- , 
ingly, held that the Father suffered in the Son ; a mon- 
archian. — Pa'trl-paa'alan-lsm (-Tz’m), n. , 

Pa'trlat (pi'trlst), n. One versed in patristics. 
Pa-trll'tlo (piUtrTs'tTk), I a. [F. pntriatique. See Pa- , 
Pa-trla'tio-aJ ("tY-kffl), ( tkrnal.] of or pertaining , 
to the Fathers of the Christian church. I 

The ToluminouB editor of Jerome and of tons of patrittic the- 
ology. /, Taylor. \ 

Pa<trl8'tl08 (-tTks), n. That department of historical ; 
theology which treats of the lives and doctrines of the i 
Fathers of the church. i 

Pa'tri-zate (pS^rT -zit), r. i. [L. palri.^sarey jxitri- i 
gate; cf. Gr. narpid^ew.] To imitate one’s father. [R.\ 
Pa-trOO'l*tiatO (pA-trSs'T-nSt), 1 '. t, [L. patrocinatusy 
m p. of pntrocinari to patronize, fr. patronua patron.] i 
To support; to patronize. [G6.v.] Urquhart. < 

Pa-troa'l-na^tion (-nS'shtin), n. The act of patrocina- i 
ting or patronizing. [Ois.] “ Patrocinations of trea- i 
son.” Rp. Hall. | 

Pft-trOO'i-ny (pA-trSs'T-ny), n. [L. patroernium,} , 
lObs."] Bee Patrocination. Oauden. 

Pa-trol^ (pd-tr51')i »'• i‘ [imp. & P* P* Patrolled ] 
yrlHd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Patrollxno.J [F. patrouillery 
O. & ProT, F. patouiller to paddle, paw about, patrol, fr. 
patte a paw ; of. D. pool paw, G. p/otCy and E. petty v.] ] 


To go the rounds idong a chain of sentinels ; to traverse 
a j^lico district or beat. 

W'trol^ (p4-tr510. t. To go the rounds of, as a sen- 
i try, guard, or i>oliceinaii ; as, to patrol a frontier; to 
I patrol a beat. 

Pa-troP, n. [F. patrouUlfy OF. patouUle. Bee Pa- 
trol, V. i.J 1. {Mil.) {a) A going of the rounds along 
the chain of sentinels and between the posts, by a guard, 
usually consisting of three or four men, to insure greater 
security from att^^ks on the outposts. (6) A movement, 
by a small body of troops beyond the line of outposts, to 
explore the country and gain intelligence of the enemy’s 
whereabouts. (cY The guard or men who go the romids for 
observation ; a aotachment whose duty m is to jiatrol. 

2. Any perambulation of a particular line or district to 
guard it ; also, the men thus guarding ; as, a customs 
patrol ; a fire patrol. 

In Krance there is an army of patrols to secure her fiscal reg- 
ulutluiis. A. Hamilton. 

Pa-trole' (pd-tr51'), W. & r. Bee Patrol, n. S: v. 
Pa-troPman (pA-tr51'umn), n.; pi. Patrolmen (-men). 
One who patrols ; a watchman ; especially, a policeman 
who patrols a particular precinct of a town or city. 

Pa'tron (pa'trlin ; 277), n. [F., fr. L. puirontiSy fr. pa- 
ter a father. Boo Paternal, and cf. Patroon, Padrone, 
Pattern.] 1. One who protects, supports, or counte- 
nances; a defender. Patron of my life and liberty.” 
Shak. “ The patron of true holiness.” Spenser. 

2. {Rom. Antiq.) (a) A master who had freed his slave, 
hut still retained some paternal rights over him. {b) A 
man of distinction under whose protection another person 
placed himself, (c) An advocate or pleader. 

liCt him who works the client wrong 

Howure tlie patron's ire. Macaulay. 

3. One who encourages or helps a i)erHon, a cause, or a 
work ; a furtherer ; a promoter ; as, is patron of art. 

4. {Eccl. Law) One who has the gift and disposition 
of a benefice. \Eng.'\ 

6. A ^ardian saint ; — called also patron saint. 

6. {Naut.) Boo Padrone, 2. 

Patrons of Husbandry, tlie grangers. Bee Granger, 2. 
Pa^tron, V. t. To be a patron of; to patronize; to 
favor. lOba.'] Sir T. Browne. 

Pa'tron, «. Doing the duty of a patron ; giving aid 
or protection ; tutelary. Dryden. 

Patron saint {R. C. Ch.)., a saint regarded ns the peculiar 
protector of a country, community, church, profession, 
etc., or of an individual. 

PatTon-age (pst'rtin-aj ; 277), n. [F. patronage. 
Cf. LL. patronaiicuviy and L. paironattts.'] 1. Special 
countenance or support ; favor, encouragement, or aid, 
afforded to a jierson or a work ; as, the patronage of let- 
ters ; patronage given to an author. 

2. Business custom. \_Comm€r(dal Canti 

3. Guardianship, ns of a saint ; tutelary care. Addison. 

4. The right of nomination to political office ; also, the 
offlcesjcontraots, honors, etc., which a public officer may 
bestow by favor. 

6. {Eny. Law) The right of presentation to church 
or eoclC8iaHtic.al benefice ; ndvowson. lilnck.done. 

PatTon-age, v. t. To act os a patron of ; to main- 
tain ; to defend. [06 j.] Shak. 

PatTon-al (-Ol), a. [L- patronalia : cf. F.patronal.^ 
Patron ; protecting ; favoring. [R. ] Sir T. Browne. 

PaPron-ate (-at), n. [L. pntronatus.'] Tlie right or 
duty of a patron ; patronage. [/L] Rev. 

Pa'tron-eaa (pa^trfin-Ss), n. [Cf. F. /?afronwMi“c.] A 
female patron or helper. Spenser. 

Night, beet patronrat of grief . Milton. 

PatTon-l-za'tlon (pSt'rfin-I-z5'shfin), n. The act of 
patronizing; patronage; support. [/»’.] 

PatTon-ize (pst'rfin-iz ; 277), r. t. [imp. & p. p. 
Patronized (-Izd) ; p. pr, & vb. n. Patronizino (-Pzing).] 

1. To act as patron toward ; to support ; to counte- 
nance ; to favor ; to aid. 

This idea has been patronized by two States only. A. Hamilton. 

2. To trade with customarily ; to frequent as a cus- 
tomer. [Commercial Can/] 

3. To assume the air of a patron, or of a superior and 
protector, toward ; — used in an unfavorable sense ; os, 
to »a/ron»*c one’s eouals. 

PaPron-Pzer (-i'zer), n. One who patronizes. 
Pat'ron-Pzlllg (-PzTng), a. Bhowmg condescending 
favor ; assuming the manner or airs of a superior toward 
another. — Pat^on-Pzlllg-ly, adv. Thackeray. 
Pa^tron-leZB (pS^trfin-les), a. Destitute of a patron. 
PaPro-nom^a-toPo-gy (pSt'ri-nbm'4-t51'6dj^), n. [Gr. 
iroTTjp, woTpdv, a father -f- E. onomatology.'] That branch 
of knowledge which deals with personal names and their 
origin; the study of patronymics. 

PaPro-nym'ic (-nl^m'Tk), a. [Ii./>a/rowy7wiCMJ, Gr. wa- 
Tpww/4iK(iv ; narnp father ovo/uaname : cf. F. patrony- 
mique.] Derived from ancestors, as a name ; expressing i 
the name of ancestors ; os, a, patronymic denomination. 

PaPro-nymTo, n. [Gr. irarpmwpiKov.] A modifica- 
tion of the father’s name borne by the son ; a name de- 
rived from that of a parent or ancestor ; as, PelideSy the 
son of Peleus; Johnsoti the son of John; Macdonald y { 
the son of Donald ; PaulowitZy the son of Paul ; also, 
the surname of a family ; the family name. M. A . iMwer. { 
PatTO-nimiTG-Al (-T-kal), a. Same as pATROirritic. 

Pa>troon' (pA-tro<m'), «. [D. patroon ^ 

a patron, a protector. Bee Patron.] N ^ 

One of the proprietors of certain tracts ^ j 

of land with manorial privileges and ^ ^ I ( 

riglit of entail, under Die old Dutch >9 ts. I 

governments of Now York aud New 

Pa-tooon'slllp, n. Tlie office of a I \l ! 

Tpdng. 


and very broad at the outer, end, or having its arms of 
that shape ; — said of a cross. Bee Jlluai. {B) of Caoss. 
[Written also patS, patee.l 

Pat^e-mar (pSPt&-iulm, n. Bee Patamar. 

Patlen (pSt'tSu), n. [F. paiin a high-heeled shoe, 
fr. patte paw, foot. Cf. Pantok, PattA. J 1. A clog or 
solo of wood, usually supported by an iron ring, worn to 
raise the feet from the wet or the mud. 

The patten uow supports each frugal dams. Gap. 

2. A stilt. [Prov. Eng^ Halliwell. 

PaPtened (-tSnd), a. Wearing pattens. “ Borne pa/- 
/eiier/ girl.” Jane Austen, 

PaPter (pSt'tSi ), v. i. [imp. & n. p. Pattered (-iSrd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Patterino.] [Freq. of pat to strike 
gently.] 1. To strike with a quick succession of slight, 
sharp sounds ; as, pattering rain or hail ; pattering feet. 

The stealing shower is scaroo to patter heard. T/iomsan. 

2. To mutter ; to mumble ; as, to patter with the lips. 
T yndalc. [In this sense, aud in the following, peril, from 
j?a/#'mostcr.] 

3. To talk glibly ; to chatter ; to harangue. [Colloq.] 

I ’vo gone out and pattered to get money. Mayhew. 

Patter, v. i. 1. To spatter ; to sprinkle. [R.] “ And 
patter the water about the boat.” JT. JL Drake. 

2. [Beo Patter, v. t., 2.] To mutter, as prayers. 

[The hooded cloudBjpat/er their doleful prayers. LongJ'ellouf. 

To patter flash, to talk in tliieves* cant. [ Slang] 

PaPter, n. 1. A quick succession of slight sounds ; 
as, the patter of rain ; the patter of little feet. 

2. Glib and rapid speech ; a voluble harangue. 

3. The cant of a class; patois; as, thieves’ j»a//^r; 
gypsies’ patter, 

Pat'ter-or (-Sr), n. One who patters, or talks glibly ; 
specifically, a street peddler. [LV/«/, Ring.] 

PaPtem (-tCm), n. [OE. pntrotiy P. patron, a patron, 
also, a pattern. Bee Patron.] 1. An 3 rthing proposed 
for imitation ; an nrclictypc ; an exemplar ; that which 
is to lie, or is worthy to be, copied or imitated ; as, a 
pattei'n of a machine. 

I will be the pattern of all patience. Shak. 

2. A part showing the figure or quality of the whole ; 
a specimen ; a sample ; an example ; an instance. 

He compares tlie pattern wllli the whole piece. Swi/t. 

3. Stuff sufficient for a garment ; us, a dress /;a//m». 

4. Figure or style of decoration ; design ; as, wall 
paper of a beautiful 7w//crw. 

o. Boniething made after a model ; a copy. Shak, 
The ]iatteni$of things in tlie heavens. Ileb. lx. 2;i. 

6. Anything cut or formed to servo as a guide to cut- 
ting or forming objects ; as, a dressmaker’s pa//cm. 

7. {Founding) A full-sized model around which a mold 
of sand is made, to receive the melted metal. It is usually 
mado of wood and in severnl parts, so as to be removed 
from the mold without injuring it. 

Pattern box, chain, or cylinder (Figure Weaving), de- 
vices, in a loom, for presenting several shuttles to the 
picker in the proper succession Tor forming the figure. — 
Pattern card, (o) A set of samples on a card, (b) (Weav- 
ing) One of the i>crforated cards in a Jacquard apparatus. 
— Pattern reader, one w’ho arranges textile patterns. — 
Pattern wheel (Horology), a count-wheel. 

Pattern, v. t. [jrn/». & p. p. Patterned (-ternd) ; 
p. pr. Si vb. n. Patterning.] 1. To make or design 
(anything) by, from, or after, something that serves as a 
pattern ; to copy ; to model ; to imitate. Milton. 

[A temple] patterned from that which Adam reared in Para- 
diee. Sir T. Herbert. 

2. To serve as an example for ; also, to parallel. 

To pattern after, to imitate ; to follow. 

Pat'ty (-ty), n. ; pi. Patties (-tlz). [F. pM. See 
Pasty.] A little pie. 

Pat'Cy-pan' (-panO, n. 1. A pan for baking patties. 

2. A patty. [G&#.j 

Paru-lOQB (pSt'ft-llis), a. [L. patvlvSy fr. pafere to 
be open, extena.] Open ; expanded ; sliglitly spreading ; 
having the parts loose or dispersed ; as, & patulous calyx ; 
a patulous cluster of flowers. 

Tlie eyeii arc large and patulous. Sir J. Hill. 

II Pan (Pft)» w. See Pah. 

Pau-Gli^O-quent (pR-sTPft-kwffnt), a. Uttering few 
words; brief in speecn. [J2.] 

Pan-cil^O-qny (-kwj^), n. [L. pmicHoquhm : paucui 
little "f* loqui to speak.] Brevity in speech. [7?.] 

Pan^ci-apFral (pft'sT-fpi'ml), a. [L. pam us few -f- 


Pan^Cl-aprrai (pa^sl-fpl'ml), a. [L. jiam us few -f- 
E. spiral.] (Zool.) Having few spirals, or whorls; os, 
aj^ucismral operculum or shell. 

ran'ta-ty (pft'hl-ty), n. [L. paucHas.fr. paveus few, 
little; cf. F. pauciU. See Few.] 1. Fewness; small- 
ness of number ; scarcity. Hooker. 

Revelation denies it by the stem reserve, the paucity, and tho 
incomplcteneBH, of its coininuuicutions. 1. Taylor. 

2. Smallness of quantity ; exiguity ; insuffieioncy ; as, 
paucity of blood. Sir T. Broicne. 

Pan'gie ) (Pft'gy), «• pi- Pauoies (-gTz). [Corrupted 
Pau'gv 1 from Amer. Indian mishcuppauog. See 
Scur.] (Zodl.) Tho scup. See Porov, and Scur. 

Pau-han'gen (po-hft'gen), n. [Nortli Amev. Indian.] 
{Zool.) Tho menhaden ; — called also jtoghaden. 


' II Pat'W' (pistil'), \ a. [F. paltiy fern. 

Pat-tee' (pkt-t8'), | patlie, fr. patte 
paw, foot. Cf. Fatten.] (//«r.) Harrow at the Inner, 


{Zool.) Tho menhaden ; — called also pwghaden. 

Paul (pftl), n. See Pawl. 

Paul, n. An Italian silver coin. See Paolo. 

Paul'(lron(-drfin), n. [See Powldeon.] {Mil. Antiq.) 
A piece of armor covering the slioulder at the junction 
of the body piece and arm piece. 

PauTl-an (Pft'lT-an), ) n. {Eccl. Hist.) A follower of 

Pau'li-an-iat (-Ist), j Paul of Bamosata, a bishop of 
Antioch in the third century, who was deposed for de- 
nying the divinity of Christ. 

Pau-U'oian (pft-lTsh'an), n. rEtymol. uncertain.] 
{Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect of Christian dualists origina- 
tiug in Armenia in tho seventh century. They rejected 
the Old Tostainent and a part of the New. 
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Pralln (pj/ltu), n. (JVau/,) Boe Taupaitlim. 
Pfttt'Uno (pft'lin), a. [L. PatUinui, ir, Paulut Paul.] 
Of or pertaiulug to the apostlo Paul, or hla writinge ; re» 
iemblme, or conforming to, the writings of Paul ; as, 
the Patjuine epistles ; Pauline doctrine. 

My religion had always been Pauline. J. U. Xewman. 
PtOl^t (pftl'Ist), n. (P. C. Ch.) A membttr of The 
Institute of the Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apos- 
tle, founded In 1858 by the Rev. I. T. Hecker of New 
York. The majority of the members were formerly 
Protestants. 

II Pan-low^ni-a (pip^lo'nT-i^, n. [NL. Bo named from 
the Russian princess Anna Pavlovna.'] (Bot.) A genus 
of trees of the order ScrophulariaceWt consisting of one 
species, Paulownia imperialie. 

The tree is native to Japan, and has immense 
heart*8hai)ed leaves, and large purplish flowers in pani- 
cles. The capsules contain many little winged seeds, 
which are beautiful microscopic objects. The tree is 
hardy in America as for north as Connecticut. 

Panm (pkm), v. t. & i, [See Palm to cheat.! To 
palm off by fraud ; to cheat at cards. [05^.] Swift. 

Paunoe (puns), n. [Boo Pansy.] {Bot.) The pansy. 
** The pretty pounce.** Spenser. 

Paoncll (pftnch or pKnch ; 277), n. [OP. pancke^ 
ponce ^ F. panse^ L. paniex^ panticis.] 1. (..4naf.) The 
belly and its contents ; the abdomen ; also, the first 
stonmch, or rumen, of ruminants. See Rttmen. 

2. {Naut.^ A paunch mat ; —called also/JoncA. 

3. Ttio thickened rim of a bell, struck by the clapper. 
Paunch mat {Navt.). a thick mat made of strands of 

rope, used to prevent the yard or rigging from clmfing. 

Paimoh, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Paunched (p^ncht or 
pSncht) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Paunchino.] 1. To pierce or rip 
the belly of ; to eviscerate ; to disembowel. Shak. 

2. To stuff with footl. [0 /av.] VdalL 

Paunoh^y (-jf), a. Pot-i>eiiied. [i?.] Dickens. 
Panne (pan), n. A kind of broad. Bee Pone. 

Pau^per (pft'pSr), n. [L. See Po<jR.] A poor person ; 
especially, one dependent on private or public (diarity. 
Also used adjectively ; os, pai/per immigrants, pauper 
labor. 

Pan^per-lam (-ts’m), n. [Cf. 'F. panp^.risme.] The 
state of being a pauper ; the state of indigent persons 
requiring supi)ort from tlio community. Whately. 

8yn. — Poverty ; indigence ; penury ; want ; need ; 
destitution. See Poverty. 

Pan^perl-za'tion (-T-zS'shttu), n. The act or process 
of reducing to pauperism. C, Kingsley. 

Pan'per-lzo (pfv'p5r-iz), v. t. [imp. Sip.p. Pauper- 
ized (-fzd) ; p, pr. «& vb. n. PAUPERiziNa (-Pzing).] To 
reduce to pauperism ; as, to pauperize the peasantry. 

II Pan-rop'o-da (nfv-r5p'6-dA), n. pi. [NL., from Gr. 
navpoi small -f- -poda.] {Zool.) An order of small myri- 
apods having only nine pairs of logs and destitute of tra- 
chew. 

Pauae (paz), n. [P., fr. L, pausa. See 
Pose.] 1. A temporary stop or rest; an 
inter mission of action; iuterruptioii ; sus- 
pension ; cessation. 

2. Temporary inaction or waiting ; hesi- 
tation ; suspense ; doubt. 

I stand in pause where I shall first begin. Shnk. 

3. In speaking or reading aloud, a brief 
arrest or suspension of voice, to indi<;ate the 
limits and relations of sentences and their 
parts. 

4. In writing and printing, a mark indi- 
cating tlie place and nature of an arrest of 
voice in reading ; a punctuation point ; as, 
teacli the jiupil to mind tlie^ioa.vM. 

6. A break or paragraph in writing. 

JIi .1 writps witli warmth, wliich nsiinJly neglects mt'thod, and 
thiiHc partitions and j>ausi f which ineu'educated in Iho schools 
observe. Lockt . 

6. (Mus.) A hold. See 4th Hold, 7. 

Syn. — Stop; cessation; suspension. 

Pause, 

vb. n. rAusiNo.] 

1. To 


. [imp. &. p. p. Paved (pEvd) ; p. pr, 
[F. paver to * 


(p5v), V. t 

^ vb. n. Paving.] [F. put'cr to'uavc, LIj.'pafn 7 r(",‘ f rom 
L. pavire to boat, ram, or tread down ; cf. Gr. irmtiv 
to beat, strike.^ 1 . To lay or cover with stone, brick, 
or other material, so as to make a firm, level, or conven- 
ient surface for horses, carriages, or persons on foot, to 
travel on ; to floor with brick, stone, or other solid ma- 
terial ; as, to pave a street ; to pave a court. 

W ith fiilver paved, and all divine with gold. Dryden. 

Topave thy roatm, and atnooth tits broken way*, day. 

2. Fig. ; To make smooth, easy, and safe ; to prepare, 
as a path or way ; as, to pare the way to promotion ; to 
pave the way for an enterprise. 

It might open and pave a prepared way to his own title. Jlnnm. 

Pave^ment (pSv'mcut), n. [F., fr. LL. pavamentujn, 
L. patnmentum. Bee Pave.] That with which anything 
is paved ; a floor or covering of solid material, laid so as 
to make a hard and convenient surface for travel ; a 
paved road or sidewalk; a decorative interior floor of 
tiles or colored bricks. 

The riche* of heaven'* pavement, trodden gold. Milton. 

Pavement teeth (Zo'ot.), flattened teeth which in certain 
miles, as the skates and oestraoionts, are arranged aide 
by side, like tiles in a pavement. 

PaTe'ment, v. t. To furnish with a mvemont; to 

Jtn. 21 


Bp. Hall. 
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[imp. A j?. p. Paused (pftzd) ; p. pr. A 
[Cf. F. pouser, L. pausare. Bee Pause, 
make a short atop ; to cease for a time ; 


to intermit speaking or acting ; to stop ; to wait ; to rest. 
** Tarry, pause a day or two.” Shak. 

Pausing a whilv, thu* to herself she mused. Milton. 

2. To be Intermitted ; to cease ; as, the music jtauses. 

3. To hesitate ; to Ituld back ; to delay. [/f. J 

Why doth thv J»?w pause f Take thy forfeiture. Shak. 

4. To stop in order to consider ; hence, to consider ; 
to reflect, [if.] “ Take time to Shak. 

To pans* upon, to deliberate conceniing. Shak. 

Syn, — To intermit ; stop ; stay ; wait ; delay ; tarry ; 
hesitate , demur. 

Pame, v. (. To cause to stop or rest ; — used reflox- 
Ively. [if.] Shak. 

Pana'er (P^^r), n. One who pauses. Shak. 

adv. With pauses ; haltingly. Shak. 

II PaiU[4 (paksG), n. [From the native name : cf. Bp. 
piiuji.] {Zorn.) A ourassow {Ourax pauxi), which, in 
South America, is often domesticated. 

Pav'aae (pSv'fij ; 48), n. [Cf. F. pavage.] Bee Pa- 
YIAGB. [if.l 

Pay^an (^v'an or pA-v5n'), n. [F. pavane : cf. It. & 
Bp.i>at>ana, and Bp. pnvon, pavo, a peacock, L. pavo.] A 
stately and formal Spanisii dance for which full state 
costume Is worn ; — so callod from the resemblance of its 
movements to those of the peacock. [Written also pa- 
van^ paven. pavian^ and pavin.] 

II Pa^Vd' (pA'v4')» paver to pave. Bee 

Pave.] The pavement. 

i) nymphs An pav4 (nSNf du a prostitute who 

•Ollcfts In the street. [A low euphemism] 


pave. [ 0 /av. 1 “ How richly pavernented I 
Pav^en (pav'en), n. See Pa van. 

Pav'ar (pav'Sr), n. One who paves ; one who lays a 
pavement. [Written also pavier and paxfior.] 
Pav^O-aade' (pSv/c-slid'), n. [F. Bee Pa vise.] A 
canvas screen, formerly sometimes extended along the 
side of a vessel in a naval engagement, to conceal from 
the enemy the operations on board. 

Pa-veae' (pi-v5z'), Pa-veB8e^(-vS80t Pavise. [Obs.] 
Pa'Vl-aga (pa'vl-5j or pSv'y&j ; Kkl), n. (Lnu ) A con- 
tribution or tax for paving streets or highways. Buuvier. 
Pay'l-an (jiSv'T-<zn), n. See Pa van. 

Pav'id (nftv'Td), a. [h. pnvidus, from parere to be 
afraid.] Timid ; fearful, [if.] Thackeray. 

Pa-vld'l-ty (pA-vTd'I-tj^), n. Timidity, [if.] 

Pav'ler (pav'ySr), n. A paver. 

Pa'vl-ln (pa'vt-Tn), n. (Vhem.) A glucoside found in 
species of the genus Pavia of the Horse-chestnut family. 

Pa-vlllon (p&-vll'yfin), w. [F. ))avUlon, fr. L. pa- 
pilio a butterfly, also, a tout, because spread out like a 
butterfly’s wings.] 1. A temporary movable habitation ; 
a large tent ; a marquee ; esp., a tent raised on posts. 
” [The] Greeks do pitch tlieir brave pavilions.** Shak. 

2. {Arch.') A single l>ody or mass of building, con- 
tained within simple walls and a single roof, w'hether 
insulated, as in ttie park or garden of a larger edifice, 
or united witli other parts, and forming on angle or cen- 
tral feature of a large pile. 

3. ( Mil. ) A flag, colors, ensign, or banner. 

4. (i/er.) Same os Tent {Her.). 

6. That part of a brilliant which lies between the gir- 
dle and collet. Boo Illust. of Brilliant. 

0. {Anal.) The auricle of the ear; also, the fimbriated 
extremity of the Fallopian tube. 

7. A covering ; a canopy ; figuratively, the sky. 

The pavilion of hcoven i* bare. Shelley. 

Pa-vliion, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Pavilioned (-ylindi ; 
p, pr. A vb. n. Pavilioning.] To furnish or cover with, 
or shelter in, n tent or tents. 

The field pavilioned with hi* guardian* bright. Milton. 
Pav'ln (pttvGn), n. See Pa van. 

Pav'lng (pav'Ing)j n. 1. Tlie act or process of laying 
a pavement, or covering some place with a pavement. 

2. A pavement. 

Pav'lor (pav'y^r), n. 1. One who paves; a paver. 

2. A rammer for driving paving stones. 

3. A brick or slab used for ]>avii)g. 

Pa- vise' (p4-v5z'), n. [OF. pavaix, P. pavois ; cf. It. 
pavese, LL. pax^ense; peril, named 
from Pavia in Italy.] (illf>7. Antiq.) 

A large shield covering the wliolo boay, 
carrlod by a pavisor, who sometimes 
screened also an archer with it. [Writ- 
ten also pavais, pavese, and pavesse.] 

Fairholt. 

Pa-Vla'or (pA-vSz'Sr), n. {MU. An- 
tiq. ) A soldier who carried a pavise. 

II Pa'VO (pa'v^,n. [L., a jioat^ock. 

See Peacock.] "L {Zoiil.) A genua of 
birds, including the peacocks. 

2. (Aslron.) The Peacock, a constel- 
lation of the southern hemisphere. 

Pa^VOn (i>5'v8n), n. A small trian- 
gular flag, esp. one attached to a 
knight’s lance ; a pennon. 

Pa-VOne' (pA-v5n'), n. [Cf. It. pavom, Bp. pnvon, tr. 
h.pnvo.] {Zoiil.) A peacock. [G6«.] Spenser. 

Pa-VO^-an (p&-vo'nT-an), a. Of or pertaiiuug to a 



peacot:k. [B. ] 

Pav^o-nme (pSv'd-nin), a. 

■ - - 1 . (- 


Southey. 
[L. pavoninuM, ir. pavo a 
^odl . ) Like, or pertaining 


peacock. See Peacock.] 
to, the genus Pavo. 

2. Characteriatic of a peacock; resembling the tail of 
a peacock, os la colors ; iridescent. P. Cleaveland. 

Paw (pa), n. [OE-Dfl we, poue, OF. poe : cf. patte., 
LG. pole, D. pool, G. pjote.] 1. The foot of a mimlru- 
ped having claws, os the lion, dog, cat, etc. Milton. 

2. The liand. [Jocose] JJryden. 

Paw clam (Zoiil.), the tridaona; — so called because 
shaped like an animal’s paw. 

Paw, tr. i. To draw the forefoot along the ground ; 
to beat or scrape with the forefoot. Job xxxix. 21. 

Paw, V. t. [imp. A p. p. Pawed (pftd) ;p.pr.A vb. n. 
Pawing.] I. To pass the paw over ; to stroke or handle 
witii the paws ; hence, to handle fondly or rudely. 

2. To scrape or beat with the forefoot, 

HI* hot Conner paived the Hangarian plain. TickeU, 


Pawk (pgk), n. {Zool.) A small lobster. Travis. 

Paw'ky ipft'ky), «. [Cf. AB. pascean to deceive.] 
Arcli ; cumiiug ; sly. [Scot.] Jaxnuwon. 

Pawl (pfil), «. [W. pawl a pole, a stake, Cf. Pole 
a stake.] (Mach.) A pivoted tongue, or sliding bolt, on 
one part of a mucliini', adapUtd to fall into notclies, or 
interdental spmroa, on another part, as a ratcliet wheel, 
in such a manner as to permit motion in one direction 
and prevent it in the reverse, as in a windlass ; a catch, 
click, or detent. Boo Illust. of Ratchet wheel. [Writ- 
ten nlmpaul, or pall.] 

Pawl bltt I Xaut. ), a heavy timber, sot abaft the windlass, 
to receive the strain of the i>awls. — Pawl rim or ring 
{Naut.),o atationary metallic ring surrouiuliug the base 
of a capstan, having notches for the pawls to catch in. 

Pawl, r. t. To stop with a pawl ; to drop the pawls of. 

To pawl the capstan. Bee under Capstan. 

Pawn (PRU), n. Boo Pan, the masticatory. 

Pawn, n. [OK. panne, poun, OF. peon, poon, F. 
pion, LL. pedo a f(.>ot soldier, fr. L. pe.\, pedis, loot. Soe 
Foot, and cf. Pioneer, Peon.] {{Jhtss) A man or piece 
of the lowest rank. 

Pawn, n. [OF. pan pledge, assurance, skirt, piece, 
F.pan skirt, lapi>ot, piece, from L. pannus. Boe Pane.] 

1. Anything delivered or deposited as security, os for 
the payment of money borrowed, or of a debt ; a pledge. 
Bee Pledge, 7/., 1. 

A» for riKtrfpgitig or pawning, . . . men will not takvvnwnii 
without nsi [i. t., intoroHtJ. Jiacon. 

2. State of being pledged ; a pledge for the fulflllmeut 
of a promise, [ii.] 

Redeem from broking pmew the blemish'd crown. Shak. 

As the morning dow i* a paunt of tlio evening fatne**. Donnt. 

3. A stake hazarded in a wagor. [Poetic] 

My life I never held but a* a pnicn 

To wiigi' against thy encmieB. Shak. 

Xn pawn, At pawn, in tlio stato of being pledged. 
‘* Bwuet wife, my honor is n( nmm." Shak. — Pawn ticket, 
a receipt given by the pawnbroker for an article pledged. 


Pawn, V. t. Ump. A />. p. Pawned (pai 
vb. n. Pawning.} - • 


_ , , P- pr. & 

j 1, To give or deposit In pledge, or as 

security for the payment of money borrowed; to put in 
pawn ; to pledge ; as, to puxvn one’s watch. 

And pawned the lu«t remaining piece of pinto. Thyden, 

2. To pledge for the fulfillment of a promise ; to stake ; 
to risk ; to wager ; to hazard. 

Pauming hi* honor to obtain hU lust. Shak. 

Pawn'a-blo (-6-b’l), a. Capable of being pawned. 

PawnHbro^ker (-brS^kSr), n. One who makes a busi- 
ness of lending money on the security of personal prop- 
erU’ pledged or deposited in his keeping. 

rawn'inrO'^klng, ti. The business of a pawnbroker. 

Pawn-eo' (pru-H'), n. (Law) One to whom a pledge is 
delivered as security ; one who takes anything in pawn. 

Paw^nees' (oR'nSz'), ti. pi. ; sing. Pawnee (-US'). 
(JCthxwl.) A tribe of Indians (called also Loups) who 
formerly occupied the region of the Platte river, but now 
live mostly In the Indian Territory. The term is often 
used in a wider sense to include also the related tribes of 
Rlekarees and Wichita*. Called also Pani. 

Pawn'er (PRn'Sr), l n. (Law) One who pawns or 

Pawn-or' (pRU-6r'), ) pledges anything as security 
for the payment of borrowed money or of a ilebt. 

Paw'paw' (pft'Pft'), «. (Bot.) See Pacaw. 

Paa (pUks), 71. [L. peace. See Peace,] 1. (Eccl.) 
Tho kiss of peace ; also, the embrace in tim sanctuary 
now substituted for it at High Mass in Roman Catholio 
cliurcbes. 

2. (Ii. C. Ch.) A tablet or board, on which is a repre- 
sentation of Christ, of tho Virgin Mary, or of some saint, 
and which, in tho Mass, was kissed by tho priest and 
then by tho jieoplo, in mediioval times ; an oscillatory. 
It is still used in communities, confraternities, etc. 

Kihs the pax, and bo quiet like your neighbor*. Chapman. 

Paz^U-loae^ (pSksrfl-lSsO, a. [L. pnxillus a small 
stake.] (Grol.) Ilosembling a little stake. 

II Pax-UTus (paks-TPltts), 71. ; pi. Paxilli (-11). [L., a 
peg.] {Zool.) One of a i>ec\illar kind of spines covi'ring 
the surface of certain starfislies. They are pillarlike, 
with a flattened summit which Is covered with niiuuto 
spinulos or granules. See Illustration in Appendix. 

Paz'wai;^ ()>aks'wSksO, n- [For/f/Tirur, fr. AB. /coz 
hair (akin to OWG. fahs) -f xveaxan to grow. 8<*(? WAX 
to grow, and cf. Faxed, Pectinate.] {Anat.) Tlie strong 
ligament of the back of the neck in quadrupetls. It con- 
nects tlie back of the skull with the dorsal spines of the 
cervical vertebrw, and liel|>8 to support the head. Called 
alsojaoxyti^rrrv and packxvax. 

Pax'y-wak'y (-y-wXks'y), n. (Anat.) Bee Paxwax. 

Pay (pa), V. t. [OF. peier, fr. L. pienre to pitch, pix 
pitch ; cf. OF. peiz pitch, F. poix. See Pitch a black 
substance.] {Kaut.) To cover, as the bottom of a vessel, 
a seam, a spar, etc., with tar or pitch, or a waterproof 
ooraposition of tallow, resin, etc. ; to smear. 

Pay, V. t. [imp. A p. p. Paid (pad) ; p. jxr. A vb. n. 
Paying.] [OE. paien, F. payer, fr. L. pneare to pacify, 
appease, fr. pax, pads, i>ea<'c. Bee Peace.] 1. To sat- 
isfy, or content ; specifically, to satisfy (another person) 
for service rendered, property delivered, etc. ; to dis- 
charge one’s obligation to ; to make due return to ; to 
compensate ; to remunerate ; to recompense ; to requite ; 
as, to pay workmen or servants. 

May no penny ale them pay [i. e., witJflfy]. P • Ploirman. 

[Hhe] jutya me with ditdaiii. I>ryden. 

2. Hence, figuratively ; To compensate justly ; to re- 
quite according to merit ; to reward ; to punish ; to retort 
or retaliate upon. 

For which, or pay me quickly, or I ’ll pay you. B. Jonson, 

3. To discharge, as a debt, demand, or obligation, by 
giving or doing what is due or required ; to deliver the 
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amount or value of to the perBon to whom it is owinff ; 
to dbeharpo a debt hy dtdivm iiiff (tuouey owed). / rty 
me that thou owcMt.” yV«/A xviii. ih. 

lluve ntiticiUT willt me, (md I will /'a// thre all. J/att. xvnl. 

If Uicy /jrri/ lllifl tux, tlif.v bt.M VC. 2'cnnyaon. 

4. To di«<rJi.ir^'o or ftilfIJl, as :i <inty ; to perform or 
render duly, as that wliii-h h.'w been promised. 

TliiM (Jay have 1 i>avl my vow*. Prov. vii. M. 

B. To give or ofler, without an implied obligation ; 
to pay at tention ; to j)ny a viuit. 

Hoi jiiiyino me a welcome. Shak. 

To pay off. (a) To make compensation to and discharge ; 
au, to jMty oj the crow of a slop, (ft) To retort or revenge 
upon; tormiuite; topunhih. (c) To allow (a thread, cord, 
ct<\) to run off ; to unwind. — To pay one’s duty, to ren- 
der homage, as to a sovereign or other superior. — To pay 
out (Afju/.), to pass out ; hence, to slacken ; to allow to 
run out ; as, to jxiy out more cable. See under Caulb. — 
To pay tho piper, to bear tlio cost, oxiionso, or trouble. 
[CoUoQ.] 

Pay (pa), t-. ». To give a recompense ; to make pay- 
ment, requital, or satisfaction ; to dischurgo a debt. 

Tho wicked borroweth, axuipayf tJi not ngiiin. i'«. xxxvil. 21. 

2. Hence, to make or secure suitable return for tix- 
pense or trouble ; to be reuumerativo or profitabhi ; to 
bo worth tlio effort or pains required ; as, it will pay to 
ride ; it will ])ay to wait ; pulitcucas always pays. 

To pay for. (a) To make amends for : to atone for ; as, 
men often jxiy for tlieir mistakes with loss of property or 
reputation, sometimes with life, ib) To give au oquivaleut 
for ; to bear the exp(msc of ; to l)e mulcted on account of. 

’T WU8 1 jmidfor your sleeps ; 1 watclied your wnkiups. 

lif'nu. fr PI- 

- To pay off. [Etyinol. uncertain.] (I\^aut.) To fall to lee- 
ward, as tho lioad of a vessel under sail. — To pay on. 
[EtymoJ. uncertain. I To boat with vigor; to rodonhle 
dIowi ' ‘ “ ‘ 


. , To pay round. [Ktymol. uncertain.] 
(Aaut.) To turn il>e ship’s head. 

Pay, n. 1. Batisf.'ictiou ; content. Vhauccr. 

2. An equivalent or return for money due, goods pur- 
ch.isedj or services performed ; salary or wages for work 
or service ; compensation ; recompense ; payment ; hire ; 
us, the pay of a clerk ; tiio pay of a soldier. 

WIk'i'c only merit conatiint poy receives. Po/>r\ 
There is neither /ici.v tior plunder to begot. L'I\,'>fr<tn'/''- 

Pull pay, tho wliole amount of wages or salary ; maxi- 
mum pay; especially, the highest pay or allowance to 
civil or military olllcors of a certain rank, without deduc- 
tions. — Half pay. See mider Half. —P ay day, tlie day 
of Bottlemeut of accounts. — Pay dirt (Af/ui/iy), earth 
which yields a profit to the minor, f Western (/. A'.] — Pay 
offle®, a place where payment is made. — Pay roll, a roll or 
list of persons entitled to payment, with the amounts due. 

Pay^'a-Wo(p5'a-b’l),a. [Gf. F. Cf. Pacable.] 

1. That may, can, or should be paid; suitable to he 

paid; justly due. Drayton. 

TliankH arc a tribute paynhh hy tho poorcut. South. 

2. (Lure) (a) That may bo discharged or settled by 
delivery of value, {b) Matured ; now due. 

Pay-eo' (p5-e'), n. The person to whom money is to 
bo, or Ims been, paid ; tho iiorson named in a bill or note, 
to whom, or to whose order, tho amount is promised or 
directed to bo paid. See ISill of erefianye, under Hill. 

Pay'en (piv'$n), n. »fea. Pagan. [F.] Chaucer. 

Pay'ar (Pa'S!'), n. one wlio pays ; 8pe<!ifleafly, the per- 
son by wliom a hill or note has been, or sJiould be, paid. 

Pay^maa^ter (pa'inAs/tor), 71 . One who pays; one 
who comi>ensates, rewards, or requites ; specittcally, an 
officer or agent of a govci-nmenf, a corporation, or an 
employer, whose duly it is to pay salaries, wages, etc., 
anti keep account of tlio same, 

Pay^ont (p.a'iucnt), ii. [F. payement^ paiemmt. 
Bee Pay to rctpiite.J 1. The act of paying, or giving 
compensation ; the disciiargo of a debt or an obligation. 

No tnan cnvictli tho poymrnt of a Uobt, Bacon. 

2. Tliat which i.s paid ; tho tiling given in discliarge of 

a delit, or an obligation, or in fulflllinciit of a promise ; 
reward ; recompense ; roquit.il ; return. Shah. 

3 . Punislunont ; chasti>teimiut. [A’. j 

Payn (pan), n. [OF. F pain., fr. L. panh bread.] 
Bre.aJ. [Of>.T.i l*iers Plowman. 

Payn^de-maln' (panMc-man'), n. [OF. pain broad 
•f- demaine manorial, lordly, own, private. See Payn, 
and Dbubsnb. Said to bo so called from the figure of 
OUT Lord Impressed upon it.] The finest and whitest 
bread made in tim Middle Agi's ; — called alsonut/im- 
inaBi^ payman. y)hs.\ Chaucer. 

Pay^nUn (pa'nTm), «. &a. S >o Painim. 

PayB'lze (pan'iz), r. t. [From Mr. Payne, the in- 
ventor.] To treat or pre.scrve, as wood, by a jiroccs-s 
resembung kyanizing. 

Pay-Or (pa-Dr'), m. {Lore) Bee Payer. [7f.] 

Payse (p5z), r. f. Topoi.so. [fM«.] Spc.nser. 

Pay^tlne (paT'trn or -bill), «. (Chetn.) An alkaloid 
obtained from a wliite b.ark resembling tliat of tho cin- 
chona, first brought from Payta, hi Peru. 

Pea (p5), 71. [OF, pei.s. Boo PoisE.] Tho sliding 
weight on a steelyard. [Written also^icc.] 

Pea, n. (iVatit.) Sec Peak, n., 3. 

Pea, n. ; pi. I’EAS (pez) or 1 *eark (pSz). [OE. pcse, 
fr. AS. pisa., or OF. pets, F. pois; both fr. "L.pi8um ; cf. 
Or. irL(f(K, nitror. Tho final s was misunderstood in Eng- 
lish as a plural ending. Cf. Pkasb.] 1. (Bot.) A plant, 
and its iniit, of the genus Pisu7n, of many varieties, 
niiieh cultivated for focnl. It has a papilionaceous flower, 
and the pericarp is a legume, popularly called apor/. 

When a definite number, more than one, is spoken 
of, the plural form pea.7 is used ; as, the pod contained 
nine peas ; but, in a collective sense, the form jtease is 
preferred ; as, a bushel of jtcase ; they had pea.fe at din- 
ner. Titis distinction is not always preserved, the form 
peas being used in both senses. 

2. A name given, esp«^ially in tho Southern State$, to 
the seed of several leguminous plants (species of Dolichos, 


deer, Ahrus, etc..), esp. those having a scar {hiluryi) of a 
different color from the rest of tlie seed. 

The name pm is given to many leguminous plants 
more or less f?lo8ely related to the common pea. Bee the 
Phrases, below. 

Beach pea (lint.), a seashore plant, iMthyrtfj mariti- 
nw.t. — Black-eyed pea, a West Indian name for JJolimos 
.sp/i.rro.ywrmus and its seed. — Butterfly pea. the Ameri- 
can plant ClUoria Mariana, having showy blosMoms. — 
Chick pea. Beo Chick-PBA. — Egjrptlan pea. Same as 
Chick-pea. — Everlasting pea. Bee under Evkrlastino. 
- Glory pea. Bee under Glory, n. — Hoary pea, any 
plant of tho ^enus J’ephro.tia ^ goat’s nics. — Issue jpea, 


Orris pea. (Med.) 


» JL trjjfll D A U.t3» UOW 

Bee under Issue, and Orris. 


K (hut.) Boo under Milk. — Pea berry, a kind of coffee 
u or grain which grows single, and Is round w pea- 
shaped ; — often used mljectively ; as, pea-herry coff^. — 
Pea bug. (Zool.) Same as Pea weevil. — Pea coal, a size of 
coal smallor tlian luit coal. - Pea crab (Zool.), any small 
crab of the genus Piniiotheres, living os a commensal in 
bivalves; osp., tho European spooiesfP. pimm) which 
lives in tho common mussel and the cockle. — Pea dove 
(Zool.), the American ground dove. ~ Pea-flower tribe 
(/lot.), a suborder (ParmioTnacerr) of leguminous plants 
iiaviug blossoms essentially like that of the pea. (f. Ben- 
thani. — Pea maggot (Zo6l.), tho larva of a European moth 
( Tortrix pisi), which is very destructive to peas. — Pea 
ore (jlfm.hargillat^cous oxide of iron, occurring in round 
grains of tno size of a pea ; pisolitic ore. — Pea starch, the 
starch or flour of the common pea, which is 
Honu)time8 used in adulterating wheat flour, 
jiopper, etc. — Pea tree (Bot.), the uuuue of 
several leguminous shrubs of tho genus Ca- 
ruiiana, natives of Siberia and China. — - Pea 
vine. ( Bot.) (a) Any plant which bears peas. 

7>) A kind of vetch or tare, common in tho 
[Tnltod States (Lathyrns Aittericana^ and 
other similar species). — Pea weevil (Zool.), a 
small weevil (Bruchus pisi) wdiich destroys 
peas by eating out the interior. — Pigeon pea. 

(But.) Bee Piokon pea.— S weet pea (7p)/.),tb6 
annual plant Lathy rus odoiatus ; also, its 
many-colored, sweet-scented blossoms. 

Pea'bird'' (pe'berd')t «• {Zobl.'^ Tho wryneck; — so 
called from its note. [Prov. E 

Pea^bod-y bird' (pJ/bfid-y lA 

ican snarrow (Zonotri- 
albicollis) having a 



(Zool.) An Amer- 



■ubody Bird. 


•hia 

conspicuous white throat. 

Tho n.amo is imitative of 
its note. Called also white- 
throated sparrow. 

Peace (pe.s), n. [OE. 

£ ais, Ob'. pais, pa iz, pes, F. pc...., 

. pax, pads, akin to 2 )acere, pa^ 
eiscere, padscl, to make an agreo- 
meut, and prob. also pa7i(jerc to 
fasten. Of. Appease, Fair, a.. 

Fay, V., Fang, Pacify, Pact, Pay 
to requite.] A state of quiet or 
tranquillity ; freedom from disturb- 
ance or agitation ; calm ; repose ; specifically : (o) Ex- 
emption from, or cessation of, war with puldlo enemies. 
(A) Public quiet, order, and contentment in obedience to 
Law. (c) Exemption from, or subjeertion of, agitating 
passions ; tranquillity of mind or conscience. (</) Uecon- 
ciliation; agreement after variance ; harmony; concord. 
“ The eternal love and pees.*' Chaucer. 

Peace, is sometimes used as an exclamation in 
commanding silence, quiet, or order. "Peace! foolish 
woman.” Shah. 

At peace, in a st.ate of peace. — Breach of the peace. Rco 
under Hueach. — Justice of the peace. See under Justice. 
— Peace of God. (Law) (a) A term used iu wills, indict- 
ments, etc., as denoting u state of peace and good condm'T. 
(b) ( Theol.) The peace of heart which is the gift of Qod. 
Peace offering, (a) (Jeiri.<ih AririV/.) A voluntary offering to 
God in token of devout homage and of a sense of friendly 
commmiion with Him. (h) A gift or service offered as 
satisfaction to an offended i>ersou. — Peace officer, a civil 
officer wJioso duty it is to jireservo tlie public peace, to 
prevent riots, etc., as a sheriff or constable. — To hold one’s 
peace, to be silent; to refrain from speaking. — To moke 
one's pesce with, to reconcile one with, to plead one’s 
cause with, or to become reconciled with, another. “1 
will )7iak€ your jtcace with him.” Shak. 

Paace, v. t. St. i. To make or become quint ; to be si- 
lout; to stop. [/iJ.] ‘‘/’core your tattling.s.” Shah. 
When tho thunder would notpi^rtcc nt my bidding. Shnk. 
Peace^a-ble (-&-b’l), a. [OE. peisible, F. paisilile.l 
lining in or at peace ; tranquil ; quiet ; free from, or not 
disposed to, war, disorder, or excitement ; not quarrel- 
some. — Peace'a-ble-neaa, n. — Peaoe^a-bly, adv. 

Syn, — Peaceful ; pacific; tranquil; quiet; mild; un- 
disturbed ; serene ; still. — 1’eaceablk, Peaceful. Penec- 
able. describes tlio state of an individual, nation, etc., in 
roference to external hostility, attack, etc. ; peaceful, 
in rCHiiect to internal disturbance. The former denotes 
” in the spirit of peatse ; ” tho latter, ** in the possession or 
enjoyment of i^eace.” A jteaceable disposition ; a peace- 
able adjustment of difficulties; eipeacejtU life, scene. 

Peacolbreak'er (nes'brak'er), n. One who disturbs 
tlio public peace. — Foa06ni>rBBk''l]lg, n. 

Pewfo^ful (-fill), a. Possessing or enjoying peace ; j 
not disturbed by war, tiumiJt, agitation, anxiety, Dr com- 
motion ; quiet; tranquil; M, a peaceful time; n ]>eacc- 
ful country ; b. peacef ul end. 

2. Not disposed or tending to war, tumult, or agita- 
tion ; pacific ; mild ; calm ; peaceable ; a», peaceful words. 

Syn. — See Pbaoradlb. 

- Poaco'ful-ly, adv. — PeaoeTul-nesB, n. 

PeaceTeas, Without peace ; disturbed. Sa7tdys. 
Peace'mak'er (-mSk'er), n. One wlio makcH peace 
by reconciling parties that are at variance. Matt, v. 0. 
— Peaoe'mak^mg, n. 

Peach (p5ch), v. i. [See Appbach, luPBAon.] To ac- 
cuse of crime ; to inform against. [Obx ] B'oxe. 

Peaohi V. i. To turn informer; to betray one’s ac- 
complice. [/yOW] 

If I be ta'en, I JJ peach for thin. .SV/uk 





Peach (pech), n. [ 6 E. perhe, peshe, OF. pescAc, F. 

pfe/^\ u.. persfea, L. Persicum ^ 

apple, a peach. Cf. Persian, (Dot.) 

A well-known bigh-flavorod Juicy fruit, ooiitalniiig one 
or two seeds in a hard almond-llko eudocarp or atone; 
also, tlie tree which bears it (7^n/nT«, or Amygdalus, 
Persicu). In the wild stock the fruit is liard and iuediblo. 

Guinea, or Sierra Leone, peach, tho lawfe edible Iwrry of 
thc^kocephalus escufentus, a rubiaceoua climbing 
sKub SZsf tropical Africa. - Palm. peach, the fruit of a 
VonozSn palm tree (Badris spectosa). - Peach color, 
the pale red color of the poach blossom,— Peach-tree horer 
(Zool.), the — 
larva of a 
cl oar wing 
moth (A'Bye- 
ria, or San- 
ni7ia, e.ri/io- 
sn) of the 
family MBte- 
riidee, which 
i H V 0 r y d e- 
structive to 
^a(;li trees 

by boring in IVsch-troc Borer (d'geria e.ritio.fa). a Adult 
the wood, l emnlti Motli : h l.iirva ; c Burrow of Lnrva 

usually near jn the buHu of a I’each Tree, much reduced, 

tlie ground ; , „ 

also, tlie motii itself. See Il/iat. under Borer. 

Peaoh'-COPored (pochOtfil'erd), «. Of the color of a 
peach blossom. Peach-colored &B,t\\\." Shak. 

Peaoh^er (-er), n. One who peaches. [Low'\ Foxc. 

Pea'chlck' (pe'chik'), n. (Zool.) The chicken of the 
peacock. 

Peaoh'y (pech'J^), a. Resembling a peacli or peacliea. 

Pda 'cook' (p5'k5k'), n. [OK. itecok. Pea- iu this 
word is from AS. pefi, pawa, peacock, fr. L. prob. 
of Oriental origin ; cf. Gr. ratot, ram, Per. thus, tdwus, 
Ar. tdivus. Bee Cock the bird.] 1. (Zoo/.) The male of 
any pheasant of tho ge- 
nus Pavo, of which at 
least two species are 
known, native of Soutii- 
em Asia and the East 
Indies. 

li^Tho upper tail 
coverts, which are long 
and capable of erection, 
are eatdi marked with a - 
black spot bordered by 
concentric bands of bril- 
liont blue, green, and 
golden colors. Tho com- 
iiiou domesticated spe- 
cies is Pavo cri.datiis. 

Tlie Javan peacock (P. 
nintieus) is more bril- 
liantly colored than tho 

common species. „ ... 

2. In common usage, lacoc . (^^ 4 ) 

tho species in geiiernl or collectively ; a peafowl. 

Peacock butterfly (Zoci/.), a handsome European but ter- 
fly (IJamndryas 10 ) hav- 
ing ocelli like those of 
a peacock. - Peacock fish 
(Zo'ul.), the European 
blue-striped wrasse ( Im- 
bni.t vat'ieyatns ) ; — so 
I'alled on account of its 
brilliant colors. Culled 
also eooh rcrasse and 
cook. ■■■ Peacock pheae- 
ant (Zool.), any one of 
several B))e(’ies of liond- 
Bome Asiatic pheasants 




Peacock JJiitti-i fly ( Hniinulrym 
M- (.V) 


of tho genus "Po/yp/ec- 
trofi, TJioy rescmblo 
the poaccM'k in color. 

Pea'IowP (piyiouP), 71. [See Peacock.] (Zool.) Tho 
peacock or peahen ; any species of Pavo. 

Pe'age (pe'aj), n. Bee Paaok. 

Pea'grit' (ps'grtt'), n. (Min.) A coarse pisolitic lime- 
stone. See Pisolite. 

Pea'heil' (pS'hSn'), w. [See Peacock.] (Zool.) The 
Jien or female peafowl. 

Pea'-jack'Ot (pe'jak'Gt), n. [Prob. fr. D. p(/, pije, 
a coat of a coarse woolen stuff.] A thick loose wooloii 
jivfket, or coat, much worn by sailors in cold weatber. 

Peak (pek), n. [OE. pcA-, AS. ])cac, peril, of Geltie 
origin ; cf. Ir. pcac a sharp-pointed tiling. Cf. T’ike.] 

1. A point; the sharp end or top of anything tbnt 

iterminiiteB in a point; as, the peak, or front, of a cap. 
” Run your beard into apeak." Beau, dr FI. 

2. Tlio top, or one of the tojis, of a hill, mountain, or 
range, ending in a point ; often, tlic whole hill or moun- 
tain, esp. wlien isolated ; as, tlie, Penh of Toneriffe. 

Silent ujion a jwak in iJnricii. Krat^, 

3. (A"aM^) (ff) The upper aftermost comer of a fore- 
nnd-aH sail ; — used in many combinations ; as, peak- 
halyards, /ptfoJt-bralls, etc. (6) Tlie narrow part of a 
vessel’s l^w, or the part of the hold witliln it. (r) Tlio 
extremity of an anchor fluke: the bill. [In the last 
sense written also pea and ped] 

Fore peak. (NmU.) See under Fork. 

Peak, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Peaked (p5kt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Peaking.] 1. To rise or extend Into a peak or 
point ; to form, or appear os, a peak. 

Tlicrc pcnkcth ui> a mighty high mount. Holland. 

2. To acquire sharpness of figure or features ; hence, to 
look thin or sickly. “ Dwindle, peak, and pine.” Shak. 

3. [Cf. Peek.] To pry ; to peep slyly. Shak, 

Peak arch (ArrA.), a pointed or Gothic arch. 

Peak, V. t. (Eaut.) To raise to a position perpen- 
dicular, or more nearly so; as, to peak oars, to hold 
them upright ; to peak a gaff or yard, to set it nearer 
tlie perpendicular. 

Peakeff (p5kt or pSk'Sd), a, 1. Pointed ; ending in 
a point ; as, a peaked roof. 
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PEAKING 


PECK 


5Mkiito*^ri5iWInl\ ®* tubewle* which form *ber«, mo«»,etc.. In varioiic rttiRcn of dccompocltlon.iinij 

«■' «>««■■. foniid’, M n>l<«l of tnrf of 1 «>r, 0.0,1115. '"w sitootloo., 

PMk'la£’/> 1 ^'f oTiilat O. to on.V. • ^ ^ “IJ’'’*', "'.**'“ *!'**'“ ®y“. [Din.] JIMIm. O'lioni it i. always ninrc or lo»> futorntoil with n'otcr. It 

1 inf’ relating to a peak, or to > 8 . A capaulo of gelatm or similar eubstanoo contain* is often drietl and uwmi for fuel. 


1. Of or relating to a peak, or to peaks ; 


belonging to a mountainous region. “ Her peakUk ing some liquid for medicinal application, as ether, 
spring ^Dvayton* “ His ocnArfyA dialect.*’ Sp* 8 . A size of ty}H», iw^twocn agate and dial 


ipnn^” urayton, “His dialect.” Jip. JialL 

2. Having peaks ; peaked. 

3. Having features thin or sharp, as from sickness ; 


hence, Sickly* iColIoq^^ Smctrt. keipels of barloy, prrouud so as to form snial], rotuia 

Peavy (-y), a. l. Having a peak or peaks. Tennyson. Kralus. ~ Pearl diver, one who dives for pearl oysters. 

2. Sickly; peaked. [CoUoq.^ edge of sumll loops on tiio side of some 


9. (I*rinL) A size of tyi»o, iw^twocn agate and diamond, 
ttir* Thfl hno 18 printeil in the typo callod pearl. 

Oroimd Marl, f if oiif.) See under Ground. — Pearl barley, 
.eraels of barley, ground so as to form small, round 
rains. -“Pearl diver, one who dives for near! ovstors. 


Peat boH, a hog containing iHiat ; also, peat ns it occurs 
in Hiu h places; jHiat moss. Peat moss, (a) The plants 
which, wlien decomposed, become j>eat. (h) A fen pro- 
dnemg neat, (c) (Hof.) Moss of the genus ASv/niffnnm, 
which often grows abundantly in boggy or i>eaty places. 
- Peat reek, the reek or smoke of peat : h<?nce, also, the 


> boggy or i>eaty places, 
f peat : hmice, also, the 


earl ecUe, an edge of small loops on tlie side of solne P<’'‘uliar liavor given to wliisky by being distilled with 
;ind8 of ribbon ; also, a narrow kind of thread edging to tuel. [.Sco/.J 

- *’•*’■* s*',*^* Peat'y (pot'y), a. CompoBcd of peat ; aboumllug in 
very pale and delicate blue-gray color. - Pearl millet, jx^at ; roseinbling pent, 

'gyptian millet (/VniciV/ur/u .vnim/o). — Pearl moei. See PeOia fne'bAi »i Irf ... j . i iv • t\ a 

Jariuobbn.- P earl moth (i^od?.), any moth of the genus .nn® I g. {Zool.) An nrma- 


ns of bells, thunder, cannon, shouts of a mult.w.v.v , v.w, . t. , . , . , 

“ A lair p.al «I artillery rfe riaif „‘r "jK! 

Whether those pc(d» of praise be Ilia or no. Shak. rttijera^ found in the 
And tlic doep thunder, pen/ on pi’ll/, afar. Ppron. Kast Indies (csnecially 

2. A set of bells tuned to each other according to the in tno Per- 


diiit oulc S(!alc ; also, tho changes rung ou a sot of bells. 
To ring a peal. See under Ring. 

Peal, » . /. [imp. A’ p. p. pE-tLEO (p51d) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. I’EALiNO ] 1, To utter or givo out loud sounds. 

Tlio p lot thopirthay organ blow. Milton. 

2, To roBouud ; to echo. 

And the whole air pealed 
With tlic cheers of our men. Lonai'i Uow. 
Peal, u. /. 1. To utter or give forth loudly ; to cause 

to give out loud sounds ; to noise abroad. 

Thu wariior’H name. 

Though />eaZcd and chimed on nil the tongues of fume. 

J. Jiitrlnw. 

2, To aasiil with noiso or loud sounds. 

Nor was hia cur less jie.iilcd. Hilton. 

3- To pour out. [Prav. IJng.} ITalUirelL 

Pean (pen), n. [OF. peue, Fi jmnne.] (Her.) One of 


omu vjHil, uu eilO Cl^unii 

of Australia, and on tho 
I’aeifiir coast of America. 

Called also jumrl shelL 
.'ind penH mussel. — Pearl 
powder. See fVarf «7/fVc, 
bedow. — Pearl sago, sago 
in tho form of small 
pearly grains. - Pearl 
Sluter (A/irn.i, fioritc, • 

Pearl spar ( Afin.)^ a crys- -j. 
talllzcd variety of dole- 4 
mite, having a pearl v 
luster. — Pearl white, (o) 

Basic bismuth nitrate, Ttarl Oyster {Margaritifera) at- 
or bismuth subchloride ; laclied to a stone by its ByssuB. 

*- used chiefly as a cos- 
metic. {!)) A variety of white lead blued with indigo or 
I Berhu blue. 

Poarl (perl), a. Of or pertaining to pearl or pearls ; 



the furs, the ground b<!iug sable, and the spotsor tufts or. pearls, or of mother-of-pearl. 

Pe'an (po'rtu), n. A song of praise and triumph. 8cc Poarl, f. 1. To set or adorn wit li pearls, or with 
Paan. o A mother-of-pearl. Used also figuratively. 


Pi*; AN. 

Pe'andsni (-Ifz’m), n. [Gr. Traiacio/idy, fr. naiafi^eiv 
to chant tho ptean.] The song or shout of praise, of bat- 
tle, or of triumph. [ill.] Mif/ord. 

Pea'nut (pfi'nftt), n. {Pot.) Tlie fruit of a trailing 
leguminous plant {Aravhis hypoya a ) ; also, tho plant it- 
self, which is widely cultivated fur its fruit. 

Jf-JT^The fruit is a hard pod, usually coiitainiiig two or 


2. To cause to resemble iKmrl.s; to make into small 
rouml grains ; as, to pearl barley. 

Poarl, f'. i, 1. To resemble poarl or pearls. 

2. To dive or hunt for jniarlH; us, to fto pearl hi y. 


ronmiish stlrie or \ . 

der ; especiaUy, a stone ^ -'rmciarM)- 

worn and rounded by I he action of water ; a lu'bblc. 
stomr. “ The pebbles on tlu> hungry beach.” tShok 
Afl childicn giithchiig pchhlrn (in tl»o Bhorc. Mdton 
2. Transparent ami colorless rock crystal ; as, Bra,.iluin 
pebble ; so called by opticians. 

Pebble powder, slow-burning gunjww'der, in large cu- 
bical gr:iiiis. Scotch pebble, varietli's of quartz, as agaU-, 
cbalccduiiy, etc,, obtaim d Irom ciivilicsin amygdaloid. 

Peb'blo, V. t. {imp. & p. p. PmuJLED ; p. pr. A vb. 
II. Pkculino.] To grain (h'ather) so ivs to produce a 
luvface ('overed with small rmmdiid promim'uees. 

Pob'blod ( b’ld), a. Atioumliug iu pebbles. T/iotn.um. 
PobTlle-BtonO'' (iiCh'b'l-HtdiP). A pebble ; also, peb- 
bles ('oUectively. “ChniuHof pebblestone.''^ Minloire, 
Peb'bly ('biy), a. Full of pebbles; pebbled. “A 
hard, 'K'Wfr/ bottom.” Johnson. 

Ill 't'brlne' (pitdirfn')* W- An epidemic disease 

of tho silkw orm, eluvracterized by the presencis oi minute 
vibratory cornuseles in the blood, 

Pe-cah' (pe-kSn'), n. [Cf. F. pneave the nut.] {Bat.) 
A species of hickory (Cari/ft olinr/orniis), growing in 


Pearl-a'C 60 U 8 (iMjrl-u'shris), q. Keseiubling i>earl or North America, chiefly in tlie Mississippi valh'y and i 


mother-of-pearl ; pearly in quality or nppei 
PearPash^ (porl'SsiP), n. (< Jinn.) A 


ppeuraneo. 

) A white amor- 


'J'exas, where it is one of tho largest of forest trees ; 
also, its fruit, a smooth, oblong nut, an inch or an inch 


tt rosaceous tree (7b/cn,? co/nm^/z/i.v), cultivated in many 
varieties in temperate cliniatos ; also, tlio tree wliicli 
bears this fruit. HooPearjainili/, below. 

Pear blight, (a) (Hot.) A name of two distinct diseases 
of pear trees, both causing a destruction of the ^ ^ 
branches, viz,, that caused by a minute insect 
(^Xyleborus pyri), and that caused by tho frecz- 
ing of tho sap in winter. A. J. Dnmning. ih) 

{.Zo'nl.) A very small beetle (Xyleborn.<i pyri) 
whose larvie bore in tlie twigs of pear trees and /|H\ 
cause them to wither. - Pear family (Hot.), a 
suborder of rosaceous plants ( i'ome:i'), c.liar- I’^ ar lUight 
aoterized by the calyx tube becoming lleshy (.\f/b'boni$ 
in fruit, and, combined with the ovaries, 
forming a pome. It includes tlie apple, ]> lar. 


PearP-eyod'' (-uV), o. Having a pearly iqiock iu tho 
eye ; alliicted with the cataract. 


The common pcccnhilitu of muiikiinl. Ih\ 11. More. 

Poc’ca-blo (pCk'kfbb’l), ft. [Gf. F. pcecubb'. Keo 


PearPtlsltl'' {-ftah')» ft* {Zodl.) Any fisli wliose H<*alcH i*k,(.^;xnt.] Liable to sin ;* subject to transgK^ss the di 
cld a pearl-hko ingmeiit UHcd In manulacturmg arlili- , j,,,, ^ ^rail and peccabk mortal.” Sir II'. Seott 

id pearls, as tlie Idcuk, and whitebait. , _ . Poc^'ca-dlldo (-dll'lo), n. ; pi. rECCAiUhUiH ( loz), 


ciid pearls, as tlui Weak, and whitebait PecWdUlO (-dll'FO, «• / pf> VeccKvilwh \-]u 

J \ - corruption of pecadillo, dim. of pceado a sin, fr. Iu pecealn 

1 ^ Hc,o I’ecxiant.] A slight tiuspass or otfenso ; a )icl 
kind of lace of silk or thread. |aS<o/.] Sir ]\ . Seott. orime or fault Sir W Sen 

Peari;ite(perl',0, In. A glassy volcanic "‘piVcaii cy' [L.l>eccan;m.] L T 

Pearl stone (^on ), f rock of a gmyisti < <dqr and (p,jiiity or state of being peccant, 

pearly luster, often having a splicruli ic concretionary g. A sin; an oiroiiBo. W. Montny 

structiiro duo to the curved cracks produced by cout rae- pee'eant ( k^/ut), ft. [L. prrcan.% .antis, p. pr. 

turn 111 cooing. Bee 7 /luY. kiclitic. pereare to sin : cf. F. peeeont. | 1, Binning ; guill v 

Peorl'wort' (-wfirG), n- (Ao/. A miiue given to cev- tV,M,seressioii : criminal : as. mreant nmivla. Mdlo 


quiiu’e, service Vierry, ami hawthorn. Pear gauge (Pliy.s- reari WOlt' t*wurv), n. (J>ot.) A name given to eev- 
tes), a kind of gauge for measuring the exhaustion of an nral species of Sagina, low and inoonspicuoui; herbs of 
air-pump receiver ; so called bi'caiise consisting in part the Chickweed family. 

of a pear-shaped glass vessel. — Pear shall {Zool.), any Poarl'y (-y), ft. 1, Containing poarls ; abounding with, 
marine gastropod shell of the genus Pyrula, native of yielding, pearls ; as, pearly sliclls. Milton. 

~ • V'* ® r 2. Resembling pearl or pearls ; clear ; pure; tramspar- 

(ZooL), tho larva of a sawfly which is very injurious to . . , • , . q * x, ,i,,vv nr iinnil ^ 


the foliage of the pear tree. 





Vear Slue (.^etandrio rrra.li). a I.r.Tf nf Poar, with Young 
Larval IceUing j b Full Grown Lurvix ; r Adult Fly x '2. 

Pearoh (perch), n. [0/js.] See Peuch. 

Poarl (perl), n. A fringe or border. [<9/w.] — v. t. 
To fringe ; to border. [0^5.] See ruia. 

Pearl etitch. Boo Purl stitch, under Pukt.. 

Pearl, n. [OE. perle, F. perle, LL. pcrla, jiernlo, 
probably fr. (assumed) L. pirnla, dim. v \s ^ 

of L. pimm a pear. See Peak, and 
cf. Purl to mantle.] 1. {Zool.) A 
shelly concretion, usually rounded, 
and having a brilliant luster, with va- r 
ryiiig tints, found in tho mantle, or be- 
tween the m.antlo and shell, of certain 
bivalve mollusks, especiully in tho 
pearl oysters and river mussels, ami ... - J 

sometimes in certain imivalves. It is IVarl. Section 
usually duo to a secretion of shelly 
substance around some irritating for- „iucli enlarged. ’ 
eign partlide. Its substance i.^ the 
same as nacre, or mother-of-pearl. Pearls which are 
round, or iioarlv round, and of fine luster, are highly es- 
teemed 08 jewels, Olid compare in value with tho precious 
stones. 


2. Resembling pearl or pearls ; clear ; pure ; tran.spar- Pec'ca-IT(pVk'kA-i^), n. ; pi Pei 
cut; iridescent; as, the yicftc/// dew or fioq^ native South Americnn name 

Pear'maln (prirWi ; ‘Zn), n (hot.) ll.e name of f^y^abl.) A pachyderm of 

sev<-.ral kinds of apple.s; as, tho blue peannam, wiutcr collared peccary, or ta- 

i>c^inft.ft/w, aud red;?cftmft/«. pien (Dieotyle.s toryuafu.s),h about 

Pear'— Shapod^ (-slmpP), ft* Of the form of a pear. gj^p m[(] Rbajic of a small hogt 

Poart (p5rt), ft. [A variant of pert, a.J Active ; and has a white ring around tho 
lively ; brisk ; smart ; — often applied to convalescents ; neck. It ranges from Arkansas to 
as, she is (luito m.art to-day [G. J'hiy. & Colloq. U S.] Brazil.^ A larger Bpecies (D. Inbia- 
Thcre was a tricksy girl, 1 wot, albeit cliul in gniy, /ft.v). with white cheeks, is found Itt 

Au peart aa bird, as Blraight as boll, oa frcsJi hr flowers in bOUth America. 

May, nftr/ord.v.tjy ]) Pec-ca'vl (p6k-ka'vi). [L.] 1 


Hc,o Peixiant.] A slight tiuspasH or olTeiiso ; a I'cl ty 
crime or fault. Sir U'. Seott. 

Pec'can-cy (pekniftn-sy), n. [L. _peccaw/ift.3 1. The 
(pmlitv or state of being peccant. 

2. A sin ; an olfoiiBe. W. Mantnyu. 

Pec^cant (-kftut), a. [L. prrean.^, •anti.s, p. jir. of 
peeenre to sin: cf. F, permnit.] 1, Binning; guill v of 
tr.'insgression ; criminal; uk, nngcla. Milton. 

2. Morbid; corrupt; as, /Hrcft/iMiuinors. Jiaeon. 

3. Wrong; defective; faidty. f/i’.j Aytiyle. 

Poo'oant, n. An ollendiT. [G6.v.] Whitlock. 

Pac'cant-ly, fttfe. In a peccant manner. 

Pee'ea-ry (pek'kA-rj^), n. ; pi Pec cahik.s (-rTz). f From 

tlio native South Americnn name : cf. F, jn'eori, Bj). 
jierar.'] {Zool) A pachyderm of the genus Dicotyles. 

The collared peccary, or ta- — 
iiujii [Dieotylc.s torquatus),\ti about 
the size and shajic of a small hogt 
and has a white ring around tho i 


May, nftr/ordv.tjy ]) Pec-ca'vl (p6k-ka'vi). [L.] I 

Feas'ant (pSz'ftnt), n. [OF. pa'isant (the t being have sinned; — used colloquially to 


perh. duo to confusion with the p. j r. of verbs), ]ioi- 
snn, F. pni/.sany fr. OF. cV F. pays country, fr. L. potp. 
tho country. Seo Pagan.] A countryinan ; u ru.stie ; 
especially, one of the low'cst elass of tillers of tho bc’I in 
Kiiropean coun tries. 

Syn. — Countryman ; rustic; swain; hind. 

PeaS^ant, a. Rustic ; rural. tSpenser. 

PeaS^ant-likCF (-int')* ft* Rude; clownish; illiterate. 

Peas'ant-ly, ft. Peasantlike. [06s.] Milton. 

Peas'ant-ry (-r^), n. 1. Peasants, collectively ; the 
body of rustics. ” A bold /?ftffSftw/ry. ” ilold.mnth. 

2. Rusticity ; coarseness. [Ob.r.’j Jij). Jlutler. 



express confession or acknowledg- 
ment of an oirense, Aubrey. 

Peejo (i.6k'kS), n. Soo I'kk.ik, 

Pock, n. [Peril, akin to jntek ; rotylr^ tonjnoin.^). 
or, orig., an indefinite quantity, and 
fr. jirck,\. (below) : cf. also 1^’. pieotin a peck.] 1. The 
fourth part of a bushel ; a dry measure of eight qusrts ; 
as, A peck of wheat. “ A peck of provender.” Shak. 

2. A great deal; a large or excesHivc quimtity. “A 
peck of troubles.” »SVr T. North. ” A qjr.ck of nmertaiii- 
tles and doubts.” Milton. 

Peck, V. t. [imp. & p- PEi-KF.n (pPkt) ; p. pr. Sc 


2. Rusticity; coarseness. [Go.t.J Jij). Jiutler. POCk, v.t. {imp. ocp. p. l Ei'KF.n (pekt); p. pr. x 

Poaa'OOd' (pSz'kod' ; U77), n. The legume or iwricar]), v6. 7*. Pkckino.] [See Pick, 7 .] 1. To strike w ith tho 
or tho pod, of the pea. beak ; to thrust the beak into ; as, a bird peek.s a tree. 

PeaBO (pezL n. ; ohs. pi. Peases (-5z), Praskn {-eu). 2. Hence : To strike, pick, thrust against, or dig into, 

[Seo Pea.] j[. A i>oa. [G6j.] “A peose.*^ “Bread with a jiointed instrumont; especially, to strike, pick, 


or the pod, of the pea. 


of beans and of peses.^' 


2. A plural form of Pea. Bee the Note under Pea. 
Pea'Btone^ (pe'stSn'), W* (jVm.) Pisolite. 


Piers Ploinnan. etc., witli rei>eated quick movcimmts, 


2. Hence, figuratively, something resembling a pearl ; greenfinch. 


PeaB^WOBp^ (pez'wgp/), 71. [Bo called from its note.] 
'^rot'. Eng.^ (Zool ) (ft) The pewit, or lapwing. (6) 


eomothing very precious. 

I «L‘0 thee coinpussed with thy knigdom’H/if«i7. Shak. 
And those pearls of dew she wears. Milton. 

3. Nacre, or mother-of-pearl. 

4. iZool.) A fisli allied to tho turbot ; tho brill. 

6* {Zool.) A light-colored torn. j 


Peat (p5t), n. [Cf. Pet a fondling.] A email poison ; 
a pet ; — sometimes used contemptuously. [Ohs.'] Shak. 

Peatt 77. [Prob. for beat, prop., material used to make 
the fire bum better, fr. AS. hetan to bettor, mend (a 
fire), blit advantage. Bee Better, Boot advantage.] A 


Hubstaiice of vegetable origin, consisting of roots and [ to carp at ; to nag ; to tease 


3. To seize and pick up w ith tho beak, or as with tho 

beak ; to bite ; to eat ; — often w ith up. Add i. son. 

Thl« fallow prvki up w it lUi plgCdllH pOMB. Shol. 

4. To make, by striking w ith tlic beak ur a pointed 
instrument ; as, to peck a hole in a tree. 

Peck, t'. i. 1. To make strokes with tlie Isftik, or 
with a pointed fristnimcnt. (iareu'. 

2. To pick ui> food with the beak ; hence, to eat. 

[Till* hen] wont )>i rl oiff by hm xidc. Jirpilni. 

To pock at, to attack with iictty and repeated hlows ; 


Oso, unite, ni de, full, ilp, <lrn ; pity ; f<»bd, fo'bt ; out, oil ; cltalr ; igo ; siniTi iok ; tlien, thin ; bow* ; zh ~ x 


PECK 


1056 


PEDATA 


Garth. 



Pectcn f2) ( Voln, or Janaira, 
Jurobita). ()^) 


Feck (p8k), n. A quick, sliarp stroke, as with tlie 
beak of a bird or a pointe<l iuBtriimeiit. 

Peok'er (-or), n. 1. one who, or that wldcli, pecks ; 
specif., a bird that [)eckfi holes in trees; a woodpecker. 

2. An hifttrumciit for iKjckiug; a pick. 

Plower pecker. {Zo'ol.) Bee under Flower. 

Peck'lsh, <1. Inclined to eat ; hungry. , 

“ When Khali 1 feel peckish again V ” Beaconsfiekl. 

pec'kled (i>0h'k’id), Bpecklod; spotted. [Oto.] 

II Po-cop'te-rls (p?''kr)p'te'rtH), n. [NL., fr. Gr. Wseiv 
to coMil) + 77-cTpis- a kind of fern.] {Paleon.) An exten- 
sive- genus of fossil ferns ; — 80 named from the regular 
couil)liko arr.angeinent of the loatietB. 

II Pec'O-ra (ri!k'fi-r4), n. pi. [NL., fr. L. pecus. See 
Prcitniary.J (ZooL) An extensive division of ruminants, 
including the anUdopes, deer, and cattle. 

PoG'tata (i>5k'tat), n. {Che.m.) A salt of pectic acid. 

Peo'ten (-tSn), n. [L. pecten, 'inis, a comb, a kind 
of shollttsh. See Pectinate.] 1. {Anal.) (a) A vascu- 
lar pigmented membrane projecting into the vitreous hu- 
mor within the globe of the eye in birds, and in many 
reptiles and fishes; — also called nuirsupinm. (6) The 
pubic bone. 

2. {Zobl.) Any specitis of 
bivalve inollusks of the genus 
Pecten, and mimorous allied 
genera (fandly Pectinidvc) ; a 
Bcallon. Bee Scallop. 

3. (ZooL) Tlio comb of 
scorpion. Bee Comb, -4 (h). 

Peo'tlC (p5k'tlk), a. [Or. nriKT6i curdled.] {Chem.) 
Of or pertaining to pectin ; derived from pectin; specifle- 
ally, designating an acid obtained from ordinary vegeta- 
ble jelly (pectin) as an amor))hou3 substance, tough and 
horny when dry, but gelatinous wluui moist. 

POG^tln (pBk'tTn), n. [Gr, curdled, congealed, 

from nrtyvvvai to make fast or stiff : of. F. pectine.~\ 
{Chem.) One of a series of carbohydrates, commonly 
called vefjetnble jelly, found very widely di.stributed in 
the vegetable kingdom, especially in ripe fleshy fruits, 
as appie.s, cranberries, etc. It is extracted as variously 
colored, translucent subatances, which are soluble in hot 
water Imt become viscous on cooling. 

PdO'tl-nal (-tT-nnl), n. [L. pectcn comb. See Pecti- 
HATE.] Of or pertaining to a comb ; resembling a comb. 

PeG^tl-nal, n. A fisli whoso bones resemble comb 
teeth. A’tr T. Browne. 

Poo^tl-nate (i)«k'tT-nut), ) c. [L. 

PeG^tl-na^ted (-nS'tiSd), ( pertinn- 
tus, p. pr. of pectinnre to comb, from 
pectcn, -inis, a comb; cf. Or. rTtKew 
to comb, AS. jeax hair, OHG. /ahs, 

K. paxivnz.] 1. Resembling tlio teeth 
of a comb. 

2. (A'a/. ///sf.) Having very narrow, 
close divisions, in arrangement and 
regularity re8emi)llng those of a comb ; 
combliko ; as, a pectinate loaf ; pecti- 
nated muscles. Bee Illust. (c) of An- 
TRVSX. 

3. Interlaced, liko two combs. 

Ui .] “ Our fingers pectinated, or sivut 
together.” Sir T, Browne. 

Pectinate claw (Zool.). a claw having 
a serrate edgis found in some iiirds, 

the feathers. , ^ ^ ^ a I'crn 

Poo'tl-liate-Iy (-nftt-iy), «dt’. in a UIII pcrtluaium). 
pectinate manner. 

Peo^ti-na'tlon (-nS'shBn), n, 1. Tlie stato of being 
peetbiatod ; that which is pectinated. Sir T. Browne. 

2. The act of combing ; the combing of the head. 

3. (.Vuf. Hist.) Comblike toothing. 

POG-tln^e-al (i>0k-tTn'ft-«l), a. [Bee Pkctbn.] {Anal.) 
{a) Of or pertaining to tlie pecten. (ft) Relating to, or 
connected witli, the pubic bone. 

Peo-Unl-toranoll (p6k-tTn'T-br5nk), 
n. (Zaol.) One of the Pectinibrauciii- 
ata. Also used adje(!tlvoly. 

II Peo^tl-nl-bran^Ghi-a'ta (i>5ii'tT.nT- 
brSn^kT-a'tA), 7i. pi. [NL. Bee Pecten, 
and”BttANCHiA.] {Zaol.) A division of 
Gastropoda, including those that have 
a combliko gill upon the neck. 

Peo'tl-nl-branW-ate (4i ), n. [l. 
pectcn, -inis, a, comb f- E. hranchiutc.'] 

(Zo'al.) Having pectinated gills. A Pectinifiranch 

Pec-tlnl-fomi (pSk-tIu'I-fOrm), a. 

Comblike in form. 

PaO'tlze^ (“tiz'), V. i. [Gr. mjicTo? solid.] To congeal ; 
to change into a gelatinous moss, [/if.] II. Spencer. 

Peo'to-Ute (i»5k'tft-lit), u. [L. pecten a comb -f -!<:/«.] 
(Afin.) A whitish mineral occurring In radiated or fibrous 
crystalline masses. It is a hydrous silicate of lime and 
soda. 

Pao'tO-ral (-rol), «. [L. pectoralis, fr. pectus, -oris, 
the breast : cf. F. pectoral.) 1. Of or pertaining to the 
breast, or chest ; as, tlm pectoral muscles. 

2. Relating to, or good for, diseases of the chest or 
lungs ; as, a pectoral remedy. 

3. {Zobl.) Having the breast conspicuously colored; 
as, the pectoral sandpiper. 

Pectoral arch, or Pectoral girdle {Anat,), the two or more 
lisn bony or cartilaginous pieces of the vertebrate skeleton 
and its which the fore limbs are articulated ; tlie shoulder glr- 
much cultivi? man it consists of two bones, the scapula and 
and the pericarp^ - PectorM crosi (Eccl.), a cross 

bishops and abbot*, and sometimes 
PeotoraU (Zobl.), fins 
of, the plural form behind the gills. See Blust. under 

fZobl.) See JAind rail (ft) under 

ycotf being uwd in botli so'- P^ctorale a breoatplate, neut. of 
a. A name given, eipeol 
the wed of Mverai K-g-'min'^g^ . 




2. {Eccl.) (a) A breastplate, esp. that worn by the 
Jewish high priest, (ft) A oloi^ or a cross worn on the 
breast. 

3. A medicine for diseases of the chest organs, espe- 
cially the luugs. 

Peo'tO-ral-Iy (pSk'tft-ral-iy), adv. As connected with 
the breast. • 

Pec^tO-ri-lo'Qni-al (-rT-15'kwT-«l), n. [Cf. F. pectori- 
loam.) Pertaining to, or of the nature of, pectoriloquy. 

Pe0''t0-rll'0-qulJUU (-rTl'fi-kwIz’m), n. Pectoriloquy. 

PeO^tO-rU'O-quoUB (-kwtis), a Fectoriloqulal. 

PdO'tO-rU'O^uy (-kwy), n. [L. pex'tus, -oris, the 
breast -f lotpii to si>eak : cf. F. pectoriloquie.'] {Med.) 
The distinct articulation of the sounds of a patient’s 
voice, hoard on applying the ear to the chest in ausculta- 
tion. It usually indic4ites some morbid change in the 
lungs or pleural cavity. 

POO^OSO^ (pCk'tSs/), n [PretW. + celluloAff.] {Chem.) 
An amorphous carbohydrate found in tlie vegetable king- 
dom, esp. in unripe fruits. It is associated with collu- 
loso, ana is converted into substuices of the jiectin group. 

Poc-tO^alc (iiCk-tft'sTk), a. {Chem.) Of, pertaining to, 
resembling, or derived from, poctoso ; specifically, des- 
ignating an acid supisised to constitute largely ordinary 
pectin or vegetable jelly. 

II Peo-tOS^ta:A;;OA (pSk-tBs'trA-kA), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 
mjKTos fixed -f- oarpaKov shell of a tootoc^can.] {Zobl.) A 
degenerate order of Crustacea, including the Bhizoceph- 
ala and Cirri ptHlia. 

Peo'tOllS (pSk'ttts), a. {Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or 
consisting of, pcctose. 

II Peo'tUB (pifk'tHs), n. ; pi. I’rctora (i>fik't6-rA). [L., 
the breast.] {Zobl.) The breast of a bird. 

PdO'Ul (i>5k'ai), n. See PiouL. 


Peo^u-late (i>gk'il-lat), r. i. [imp. & p.p. Peculated 
(- la^tSd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Peculatino.] (L. pecnlatus, 
eciilari 


p. p. of peentari to peculate, nkiu to pecvlinni private 
Peculiar.] To appropriate to one’s own 


0 property of the piiblie ; to steal public moneys 
ea to one’s care ; to emlM^zzle, 


property. Bee 
use tiio 
iutrustef 

An oppressivo, . . . rapacioiiH, and y/cf'/flaOni; despotism. Burke. 

POG'U-U'tion (-la'shfin), n. The act or practice of 
peculating, or of defrauding tlio public by appropriating 
to one’s own use tho money or goods intrusted to one’s 
care for mauageiuont or Uisbursoment ; embezzlemcut. 

Every British subject . . . active In tho discovery of jyccula- 
tions haa been ruined. Burke, 

PeG'U-la^tOr (pSk'd-laaSr), n. [L.] One who jM^cu- 
latea. ” Pccufo/ors of tho jmblic gold.” Couper. 

Pe-C1ll^iar (pft-kul'yor ; ‘277b a. [L. pecnliaris, fr. 
pecuUani private property, akin to jwcunia money : 
cf. OF. pecuiicr. Beo Pecuniary.] 1. One’s own ; be- 
longing solely or especially to an individual ; not pos- 
sessed by others ; of private, personal, or characteristic 
possession and use ; not owned in common or in partici- 
[latioii. 

And purify unto himself a peculiar people. Titus il. 14. 

Hymns . . . thnt Christianity hntJi peculiar unto ^ 

2. Particular ; individual ; special ; appropriate. 

While each peculiar power forgoes hl« wonted scut. Nilton. 

My fate ia Juno’a most peculiar care. Drydvn. 

3. Unusual; singular; rare; strange; ns, the sky liad 
a peculiar appearance. 

Syn. — Peculiar, Special, Especial. Peculiar is from 
the Roman peculium. which was a thing emphatically 
and distinctively one’s ow'ii, and hmice was dear. The 
former sense always belongs to peculiar (as, a peculiar 
style, peculiar manners, etc.), ana usually so much of the 
latter as to involve feelings of Interest ; as, peculiar care, 
watchfulness, satisfaction, etc. Notlilug of this kind 
belongs to sjwcial and especial. They mark simply the 
relation of specks to uenus, and denote that there is 
something in this case more than ordinary ; as, a spe- 
cial act of Congress ; es 2 tecinl pains, ote. 

Bpftuty, which, cither wiiklng or asleep, 

Shot mrth itcculiar graces. Milton. 

For naught bo vile that on the earth doth live. 

But to the earth mime special good doth give. Shak. 

Pe-GOl'iar, n. 1. Tlmt which is peculiar; a solo or 
exclusive pro|)erty ; a prerogative ; a characteristic. 

Itcvenge Is . . . the prcMhur of Heaven. South, 

2. {Eng. Cation Law) A particular parish or church 
which is exempt from tho jurisdiction of the ordinary. 

Court of Peculiars {Eng. Law), a branch of the Court of 
Arches having cognizance of the affairs of peculiars. 
Blackstone. — 'DeSbD. of peculiars. See under Dean, 1. 

PB-GUl'iara ty (pS-knPyUr'T-ty ; 277), n. ; pi. Pecul- 
IAKIT 1 K 8 (-tTz). 1. Tho quality or state of being peculiar ; 
individuality ; singularity. SwUl. 

2. Tliat which is peculiar ; a special and distinctive 
characteristic or habit ; particularity. 

The amallcBt peculiarity of temper or manner. Macaulay. 

3. Exclusive possession or right. [Obs.) Bp. Hall. 

Pe-oul'iar-lze (pJ-kuFy3r-iz), V. t. [imp. & p. p. 

Pkculiarized (-izd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Peculiarizino 
(-1 zTng).] To make peculiar ; to set apart or assign, as 
an ex(!lu8ive possession, [if.] J)r. John Smith. 

Pe-GllPlar-ly, ^dv. In a peculiar manner ; particu- 
larly ; in a ram and striking degree ; unusually. 

Pe-CIll^lar-neBB, n. The quality or state of being pe- 
culiar ; peculiarity. Mede. 

II Pe-OU'U-um (p^-kuni-fim), n. [L. See Peculiar.] 

1. {Rom. Law) The savings of a son or a slave with 

the father’s or master’s consent; a little propfirty or 
stock of one’s own ; any exclusive personal or separate 
property. Burrill. 

2. A special fund for private and personal uses. 

A slight futeulium only subtrootod to supply his snuff box and 
tobacco pouch. *Sir W. Scott, 

Pe-OU'lli*al (-nT-al), a. Pecuniary. [Oft*.] Chaucer. 

Pe-onm^la-ri-ly (p^-kiin'yfi-rT-lJ ), adv. In a pecuniary 
manner ; as regards money. 


PtHmnla-ry (p*-kiin'y6-iy ; 277), a. [L. peetmia- 
rius, fr. jtecunia money, orig. , property in cattle, fr. pe- 
cus cattle : cf. F.piouniuire. See Fee, and cf. Peculiar.] 

1. Relating to money ; monetary ; as, pecuniary affalrB 
or losses. 

2. Consisting of money ; as, a pecuniary penalty ; a 

pecuniary reward. Burke. 

Pe-oa'nl-oilB (pS-k3'nI-tls), a. [L. pecunioms, fr. 
pecunia : cf. F. p^.ounieux.] Abounding in money ; 
wealthy; rich. [06*.] Sherwood. 

Pod (pSd), n. [OE. Beo Peddles.] A bosket ; a 
hamper; a pannier. [06*.] Halliwell. 

P^'afB (pSd'&J), n. [iXt pedagium, tor pedaticum. 
See Paaoe.] A toll or tax paid by passengers, entitling 
them to saf^onduct and protection. [Oft*.] Speltnan. 

Ped^a-gOglo (i)8d'i-g5j'Tk),n. [From Pedagogic, a. : 
cf. G. pedagogik.) See PBDAOoaics. 

Pod^B-gOg^O (-gCj'Tk), I a. [Gr. iratftayoiyutoy : of. 

Ped‘'a-gOglo-al (-l-kal), / E.pidagogiquc. Beo Ped- 
agogue.] Of or pertaining to a pedagogue ; suited to, 
or characteristic of, a pedagogue. 

Ped''a-gog'’lGB (-tks), n. The science or art of teach- 
ing ; tho prinrinlea and niles of teaching ; pedagogy. 

Ped'a-gog-lsm (p6d'A-gJ5g-Tz’m ; 277), n. [Of. F. 
jkdugogisme.) The system, occupation, character, or 
manner of pedagogues. Milton. 

Avocations of pedantry ond pedagogism. Be Foe. 

Ped^a-gogue (p5d'fi-g5g), n. [Y. pklagogue, L. pae- 
dagngus, Gr. rratfiaywyd? ; wai?, frai66(, a boy -j- aytw to 
load, guide ; cf. ayu>yd; leading. Bee Page a servant. 
Agent.] 1. {Gr. Antiu.) A slave who led his master’s 
children to school, and had the charge of them generally. 

2. A teaclior of children ; one whose occupation is to 
teach tho young ; a schoolmaster. 

3. One who by teaching has become formal, positive, 

or pedantic in his ways ; one who haa the manner of a 
schoolmaster; a pedant. Goldsmith, 

Pod^a-gogue, V. t. [Cf. L. paedagogare to instruct.] 
To play the pedagogue toward. [Gft*.] Prior. 

Ped'a-g<Fgy (p8d'&-g6'jy ; ‘277), n. [Gr. ircufiayaiyia : 
ci.F. pSaagogie.) Pedagogism. South. 

Feudal (pB'dol in def. 1 ; ‘277), a. [L. pcdalis, fr. pes, 
pedis, foot. See Foot, and cf. Pew.] 1. Of or iiertaln- 
iiig to the foot, or to feet, literally or figuratively ; spe- 
cifically {Zobl.), pertaining to tho foot of a mollusU ; as, 
the pedal ganglion. 

2. (pfid'al) Of or pertaining to a pedal ; having pedals. 

Pedal curve or surface (Geom.), tho curve or surface 
which is tho locus of the feet of permuidiculars let fall 
from a fixed point upon tlio stralglit Hues tangent to a 
given curve, or ui>on the planes tangent to a given surface. 

Pedal note (Mas.), the note which is held or sustained 


See Organ point, under Organ. 

h has pedals or a range 


through an organ point. 

— Pedal organ ), an organ wliichh... 

of keys moved by the feet ; that portion of a full organ 
which is played with the feet. 

Ped'al (p3d'</l), n. [Cf. F, pidale, It. pedtde. See 
Pedal, «.] 1. {Mcch.) A lever or key aetiid on by the 
foot, as in the pianoforte to raise the dampers, or in the 
organ to open and close certain pipes ; a treadle, as in a 
lathe or a bicycle. 

2. {Geom.) A pedal curve or surface. 

Pe-dali-an (pe-d5’lT-rm), a. Relating to the foot, or 
to a metrical foot ; pedal. [JS.] Maunder. 

Pe-dal'l-ty (p$-d51'I-ty), n. The act of measuring by 
paces. [R.) Ash, 

Pe-da’ne-OUB (p^-da'iift-fis), n. [L. pedanens of the 
size of a foot.] Going on foot ; pedestrian. [H.'] 
Ped'ant (iiod'ant), n. [F. p/ulant, It. pednnte, fr. Gr. 
Traifieueii^ to instruct, from rrak boy. Bee Pedagogue.] 

1. A schoolmaster ; a jiedagogue. [Oft*.] Dryden. 

A pedant tiuit kfons a echool i’ th’ church. Shak, 

2. One who puts on an air of learning ; one who makes 

a vain display of learning ; a pretonder to suiierior knowl- 
edge. Addison. 

A Rcholar, yet eiirely no pedant, was lie. Goldsmith. 
Po-dan’tto (pS-dHiiMYk), I a. Of or pertaining to a 
Pe-dan'tiG-al (-tT-k(d), f pedant ; cimracteristic of, 
or resembling, a iKsdaiit ; ostentatious of learning ; as, a 
pedantic writer ; a pedantic deHcriptioii ; a pedavticnl 
affectation. ” Figures pednntical.^' Shak, 

Pe-dan’tic-al ly, adv. In a pedantic manner. 
Pe-dan^tiC'ly (-tlk-lj?), adv. Pedantically. [.^.] 
Ped'ant-lBin (pCdb/nt-Tz’m), n. The office, disposi- 
tion, or act of a pedant ; iiedantry. [Oft.v.] 

Ped'ant-lze (-iz), v. i. [Cf. F. pcdimtiser.) To play 
th^Iiedant ; to use pedantic expreKsions. [ii.\ 

[iPe( 


Ped'an-toc'ra-cy (ped/an-tSk'rii-sy 


[Pedant -f- 


democraci/.] The sway of t>cdant8. J. S. Mill 

Pod'ant-ry (p«<l'«»‘t-ry), n. [Cf.F.;>^(/anfem.] Tho 
acts, character, or manners of a pedant ; vain ostenta- 
tion of learning. ‘‘ This /ledoMfry of quotation.” Cowley, 
’T is a practice that savors much of pedantry. Sir T. Browne, 
Ped'ant-y (■^), n. An assembly or 
clique of pedants. [Oft*.] Milton. 

Pe-da^-an (pS-d5'rT-an), n. [L. * 
pedarius, fr. pedarius belonging to" 
the foot, fr. pes, pedis, foot.] {Horn. 

Antiq.) One of a class eligible to tho 
office of senator, but not yet chosen, 
who could sit and speak in the senate, 
but could not vote ; — so called be- 
cause he might indicate his opinion by 
walking over to the side of the party 
ho favored when a vote was taken. 

Ped'a-ry {]m&-rf), n. ; pi. Peda- 
RiEs (-rlz). [L. pedaHus of tlie foot. ] 

A sandal. [Oft*.] Latimer. 

II Pe-da'ta (pJ-d5'tA), n. pi. [nl. 

Beo Pedate.] {Zobl.) An order of 
holothurlans, including those that 
have ambulacral suckers, or feet, and 
an internal gill. 



Podato (Pentaeta 
tninuta). a Feet t 
t Tentacles, x 9- 
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Fad^ate (pW'tt), o. [L. p^datut^ p. p. of podoro to I 
furniih with feet. fr. pea^ — < 

pedif, ft foot.] (i^.) Pftl. 
mate, with the la^ral lobes 
cleft into two or more aeg> 
ments ; — said of a leaf, — 

— Pdd'lU-ly, adv. 

Pt^M-fUl (p«-dSta- 
fid), a. iPedate 4- root of p-h-*- 

L.y!ndere to split.] {Bot.) Pedate Leaf. 

Oleft in a pedate manner, but having the lobes dis- 
tiuotly connected at the base ; — said 

Ped'lUe (pSd'd’l), V. i. [Prom 
Peddlke.J 1 . To travel about with 
wares for sale; to go from place to 
place, or from house to house, for the 
piirpose of retailing goods; as, to 
peddle without a license. ^ ^ ^ 

2. To do a small business ; to be Fcdatifld Leaf, 
bu^ about trifles ; to piddle. 

Ped^dle, V. t. [imp.&p.p. Pbddlbo (-d’ld) ; p. pr, 
& vb. n. IhBDDUNo (-dllug).] To sell from place to 


& vb. n. IhBDDUNo (-dllug).] To sell from place to 
place ; to retail by carrying around from customer to 
customer ; to hawk ; hence, to retail in very small quan- 
tities ; as, to peddle, vegetables or tinware. 

Ped'dler (pfid'dler), n. [OE. pedlere^ pedlars^ also ped- 
dare, peoddare^ fr. OE. peil a basket, of unknown origin.] 
One who fiddles ; a traveling trader ; one who travels 
about, retailing small wares ; a hawker. [Written also 
pedlar and pedler.l “ Borne vagabond huckster arped- 
dler.'^ Hakluyt. 

Pad'dler-y c-^), n. [Written also pedlary and ped- 
lery.^ 1 . The trade, or the goods, of a peddler; hawk- i 
ing ; small retail businoBs, like that of a i)oddlcr. 

2. Trifling; trickery, [Oft.?.] “Look . . . into these 
their deceitful peddleries.'* Milton. 

Ped'dllng, a. 1 . Hawking ; acting as a peddler. 

2. Petty ; insignificant. “ The miserable remains of a 
peddling commerce.’’ Jiurke. 

Pod^ar-OBt (iMld^Sr-Sst), n. [Gr. vaLSepaanj ^ ; naif, 
jrai66{, a boy Upau to lovo : cf. F. p^deraste.] One 
guilty of pederasty ; a sodomite. 

Ped^er-as'tlo (-as'ttk), a. [Gr. 7raififpa<rTticd?.] Of 
or pertaining to pederasty. 

Ped'er-ai'ty (p8d'3r-«s'ty), n. [Gr. jrai5fpao-Tta ; cf. 
F. nSdSra.it ie.j The crime against nature ; sodomy. 

(pSd'S-re'ri), n. [8p. pedrero, fr. OSn. 
pedra, 8p. piedra, a atone, L. petra^ fr. Gr. nirpa. So 
named because it was at first charged with stones.] 
(Jl/t7.) A term formerly applied to a short piece of cham- 
bered ordnance. [Written also nnfercro and peterero.^ 

|[ Pe-de'8l« (pMS'sTs), n. [NL., from Gr. nijlirjcrif a 
learning.] Same as Brownian movement, under Brownian. 

Pad^es-tal (pSd'3«-tal), «. [Sp. pedestal; cf. F. piS- 


Pad^es-tal (pSd'3«-tal), «. [Sp. pedestal; cf. F. piS- 
destal. It. picdestalio; fr. L. pes, pedis, foot -f OH 
stal stajidiug place, station, place, akin to E. stall. See 
Foot, and Stall, and cf. Footstall.] 1. {Arch.) The 
base or foot of a column, statue, vase, lamp, or the lik(» ; 
the part on wJdch an upright work stands. It conslata 
of three parts, the base, the die or dado, and tho cor- 
nice or surbase molding. See lUust. of Column. 

Build him a pedestal, and say, •' Stand there I ’’ Cowper. 

2. (a) {Railroad Cars) A casting secured to tlie frame 
of a truck and forming a jaw for holding a journal box. 
(ft) {Mach.) A pillow block ; a low housing, (c) {Bridge 
liuilding) An iron socket, or support, for the foot of a 
brace at the end of a truss where it rests on a pier. 

Psdsitol coll (Steam Heating), a group of connected 
Btraiglit pipes arranged side by side and one above an- 
other, — used as a radiator. 

Ped'es-taled (-t«ldL a. Placed on, or supported by, 
a pedestal ; figuratively, exalted. Hawthorne. 

Pedestaled haply in a palace court. Keats. 

Po-des^trl-al (pff-d5s'trT-«l), n. [L. pedester, -estri.i, 
ir. pes, pedis, & foot : cf. V. pSdestre. See Pedal.] Of 
orJ)ertaining to tho feet; employing the foot or feet. 

rO-dOK^trl-al-ly, adv. In a pedostrial manner. 

Pe-des'trl-an (-«n), a. Going on foot ; performed on 
foot; as, A pedestrian iouruoy. 

Pe-des^tri-an, n. A walker ; one who journeys on foot ; 
a foot traveler ; specif,, a professional walker or rvmner. 

Pe-dftB^trl-an-ism (-Tz’m), n. Tlio act, art, or prac- 
tice of a pedestrian ; walking or running ; traveling or 
racing on foot. 

Pe-des'tTi-an-lZft (-U), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Pedes- 
trianized (-izd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Pedestiuanizino (-i^- 
xTng).] To practice walking ; to travel on foot. 

PfhaeB'trl-OlUl (-tls), a. Going on foot ; not winged. 
[Oftx.l ^^Pedestrious animals.’* Sir T. Browne. 

Pod^e-ten'tOlUl (pBd'l-tfin'tfts), a. [L. pes, pedis, foot 
4- te.ndere to stretch out : cf. L. p^eientxm by degrees.] 
Proceeding step by step ; ftdvanomg cautiously, [/i;.] 

That pedetentoua pace and pedetenfons mind in which It be- 
hooves the wise and virtuous improver to walk. Sydney Smith. 

Pad'l- (p6d'r-), Pftd'O- (pM'i-). [See Foot.] Com- 
bining forms from L. pes, pedis, foot, as pcd/palp, pedu 
reme, »c7ometer. 

Pe'di-al (peMT-rtl), a. Pertaining to the foot, or to any 
organ callea a foot ; pedal. Dana. 

Padl-Cftl fped'I-srf), n. \F. pSdicelle. See Pedicle.] 

1. {Bot.) (o) A stiUk which supports one flower or 
fruit, whether solitary or one of many ultimate divisions 
of a common peduncle. See Peduncle, and Illust. of 
Flower, (ft) A slender support of any Bt»ecial organ, as 
that of a capsule in mosses, an ai> vesicle in algm, or a 
sporangium in ferns. 

2< {Zodl.) A slender stem by which certain of the 
lower animals or their eggs are attached. Bee Illust. of 
Aphis lion. 

3. (Anat.) (a) Tlie ventral part of each side of the 
neural arch connecting it with the centrum of a vertebra. 


(6) An outgrowth of the frontal bones, which supports 
the antlers or horns in deer and allied animals. 
Pad^-oaled (pSd^-«61d), a. Pedicellate. 

II Pedl-oal-la'il-a (-sSl-lE'rT-4), n. ; pi. Pbdxoblla- 
BiAC (-51. [NL. See I^ioel.] (Zodl.) A peculiar ^ 
forcepslik^ organ which occurs in large numbers jRA 
upon starfishes and echini. Those of starfishes ||H 
have two movable jaws, or blades, and are usu- 
ally nearly, or quite, sessile ; those of w 

echini usually have three jaws and a ^ IC 

pedicel. Bee Jllustraiion in Appendix. fm 
Pod'l-OOPlatO (-sSPltt), a. Having II ffl 

a pedicel ; suprmrted by a |)edi<!el. ASin 2 9 

liPod1-oel-U'na(-s51-lPu4),n. [NL. ^ I 1 

See Pedicel.] (Zodl.) A genus of « H 

Bryozoa, of tl»e order hhitoprocta, hav- TTB 13 n 

ing a bell-B^ped body supported on a Pr ^ HI 

slender pedicel. See Illust. imder En- I (4 |Q 

topboota. 1 m jI 

Ped^l-ole (-k’lL n. [L. j>edicu- ■•nJI 

/m.v a little foot, dim. foot : p,>dicHlarin^. a Spine cf 

cl. F. pSdtcule. See Pedal, and starilih (Anierias} bear- 

cf. Pedicel.] Same as Peoiosl. inj; a group of IVdicel- 

Pe-dlo^u-ur (p*-dTk'ti-lSr), tU 1“"® ‘ .Three-jawo<I | 
[L. pedicularis, it. pMculus i. Uroi,?„''*Eal!;/B*d. “ 
louse ; cf. F. pediculatre.^ Of 

or i»ertaiuiiig to lice; liaving tho lousy distemper (phthi- 1 
riasis); lousy. Southey. 

Pa-dlo^-latO (-lit), a. (Zodl.) Of or pertaining to 
the Pediculati. 

II Pe-dlo^n-la^tl (-la'ti), n. pi. [NL. Bee Pedicle.] 
(Zodl.) An order of fishes including the anglers. See 
Illu,its. of Angler and Batfish. 

Pe-dlC''a-la'tlon (-la^'shiin), n. (Med.) Phthirlasis. 
Ped'i-onle (p6d'I-kul), n. [Bee Pedicle.] A pedicel. 

II Pe-dlO^U-ll'na (pi-dlk'i-H'nA), n. pi. [NL. See Pe- 
dicdlus.] (Zodl.) A division of parasitic hemipterous 
insects, including the true lice. See Illust. in Appendix. 
Pe-dlO^U-lOUS (-liSs), a. [L. pedirulo.ms.') Pedicular. 

II Pa-dlO^U-lOB (-Bi«), n.;pL Pediculi (-li). [L., a 
louse.] (Zodl.) A genus of wingless parasitic Hemip- 
tera, including tho common lice of man. See Louse. 

Ped'Morm (pSd'I-fOrm), a. [Pedi- -f- -/<?rwi.] Sliapod 
like a foot. 

Pe-dlg^er-ons (pi-dTj'Sr-Us), a. [Pedi- -gerous.'] 
(Zodl.) Bearing or having feet or legs. 

Ped^l'gree (i>5d'T-gre), n. [Of unknown origin ; pos- 
sibly fr. F. par degrSs by degrees, — for a pedigree Is prop- 
erly a genealogical table which records the relationshii> 
of families by degrees; or, porh., fr. F. pied de grue 
crane’s foot, irom the shape of the heraldic genealogical 
trees.] 1. A line of ancestors; descent; lineage ; geneal- 
ogy ; a register or record of a line of ancestors. 

Altcralious of BurnamcB . . . have ohacured the truth of our 
pediiirees. Cann/ru. 

II is vnnity labored to contrive us a peiUyree. Milton. 

I am uo herald to inquire of men’s .Sir ,'<l<lucy. 

The .Iowa preserved tlie pedigrees of their tribes. Atterhnry, 

2. (Stock Iheeding) A record of the lineage or strain 
of an animal, as of a horse. 

Ped'l-lu^vy (p5d'T-lu/v5^), n. [T’crf/- -f L. hiere, to 
wash: cf. It. & 8\u pediluvio,F. pklilure.'\ The bath- 
ing of the feet; a bath for the feet. [Oft.?.] 

II Pe-(Um'a-na (pi-dTin'A-n4), n. pi. [N L., fr. L. pes, 
pedis, foot-f- manus hand.] (Zodl.) A division of mar- 
supials, including the opossums. 

Pefi'l-inane (i>fid'I-maii), n. [Cf. F. pkiimane.’] (Zodl.) 
A pedimanous marsunial ; an opossum. 

Pe-tUm^a-noUB (pe-dTm'A-nus), a. [See Pedimana.] 
(Zodl.) Having feet resembling hands, or with tlie first 
toe opposable, as the o])osBums and monkeys. 

Pedl-ment (i>Cd'I-mcnt), n. [L. ]>es, pedis, a foot. 
See Foot.] (Arch.) Originally, in classical architecture, 
the triangular space forming the gable of a simple roof ; 
hence, a similar form used as a decoration over /rorticocs, 
doors, windows, etc. ; also, a roumlod or broken frontal 
having a similar position and use. See Temple, 
Pod^l-mon^tal (-mCn'tel), a. Of or pertaining to a 
pediment ; resembling a p<>)dimeiit. 

PedT -palp (pSd'T-paip), n. [Cf. F. pMipalpe.^ (Zodl.) 
One of the Pcdlpalpi. a ^ 

II P6dl-pal'pf(-p«l'pi), n. pi. ><r 

[NL. See rKDiPALPUs.J (Zodl.) i X X % 


[.pSl'pi), n. pi. 


A division of Arachnida, includ- 
ing the whip scorpions (The- 
lyphunus) and allied foms. 

Sometimes used in a wider , , i 
sense to include also the true ^ 

PMl^l-Dal'POlU (-pSl'pQfl), 

a. (.^ooL)Pertaining to, or re- Pedlpalpi (Phrjp \ 


sernbliug, the podipalps. 

Pod^i’l^'pus (-pus), n . ; pi. PEDiPAiiPi (-pi). [NL. 
See Pes, and Palpus.] (Zodl.) One of the sei:ond pair 
of mouth organs of arachnids. In some they are leglike, 
but in others, as tho scorpion, they terminate in a claw. 

Pedl-reme (pSdG-rem), n. [Pedi- -f L. remus oar.] 
(Zodl.) A crustacean, some of whose feet serve as oars. 

I (pgdaSr), n. SeePsDDLEB. 

Pa^^O-toap'tiam (pS'dfl-bSp'tTz’m ; 277), n. [Gr. irai?, 
trot&of, a child 4* baptism.') The baptism of infants 
or of small children. [Written oXm psedobaptism.) 

Po^dO-lMm'tlSt (-tTst\ n. One wlio advocates or prac- 
tices infftat^ptism. [Written also piedobaptist.'] 

Pad^o-w^oy (pSd'ft -niSn'sy), n. [Pedi-, pedo- 4* 
-mancy,) X>ivfnatiou by examining tho soles of the 


; pi. pEDiPAiiPi (-pi). [NL. 
dt.) One of the second pair 


the form of a watch ; an oBoillating weight affected by 
the motion of the body causes tho index to a<lvanoe a cer- 
tain distance at each step. 

Pod^o-met'rlo (p5d^6-m5t'rTkL ) a. Pertaining to, or 
Ped^'o-mat^O-al (-mfit'rT-kal), ) measured by, ai>o- 
dometor. 

Ped^O-m<FtlTa (-rnfFtTv), a. [Pedi-, pedo- 4- motive.’] 
Moved or worked by the action of tho foot or feet on a 
l>e<ial or treadle. 

Po-dOPro-^y (pfi-d8t'r6-fy), «. [Or. naiSorpo^ia, 
fr. naU, tratoik. a child -j- Tpe<f>«iv to nouriali : cf. F. 
jd-do/rophie.] Tim art of nourishing children properly. 

II Pe'dre-gal^ (p4Mru-gHK), ?i. [Sp., a stony pla<'e, fr. 

stone.] A lava Held, A’ liVA/ern f\iS’.] 

Pe-dun'ole (p^-dGn'k’l), n. [ Feniu’<i fr. (ashunied) L, 
peduneulus, dim. or«cjf, pedis, a foot : cf. F. 
p^donctile.] 1. (Bot^ Tlie stem or stalk tliat K 
supports tlie flower or fruit of a plant, or a clus- ^ 
ter of flowers or fruits. 

The ultimate divisions or branehes of a 
poonucle are colled pedicels. In the case of a 
solitary flower, the stalk would be called a pe- 
duncle if the flower is large, ond a i>cditrl It it ^ 
is small or delicate. ( <5? 

2. (Zodl.) A sort of stem by which certain 
shells and barnacles are attached to other oh- 
jects. See ///ujf. of Barnacle. 

3. (Anat.) A band of nervous or filimus 

matter connecting different parts of the brain ; ^ 

as, the peduncles of tho cerebellum ; tho pe- « r*‘dun- 
diincles of the pineal gland. H)- 

Pe-dun'oled (-k’ld), a. Having a peduncle; sup- 
ported on a peduncle : pedlmcul»t^^ 

Pe-dun'on-lar (-kn-l5r), a. (f’f. F. pi’daneidaire.] 
Of or pertaining to a peduncle ; growing from a )>eduu- 
cle ; as, n peduncular tendril. 

II Pe-dun^cu-la'ta (-k6-la't&), »>. pi. [NL. Btm Pe- 
duncle.] (Zodl.) A division of Cirripedia, including 
the stalked or goose baniaides. 

Pe-<lun'CII-latO (-hfi-l6t), la. (/b'r>/.) Having a imv 
Po-dun^OlI-la^ted (-la^tSd), / dunclc ; growing on a 
peduncle ; as, a pedunculate flawer ; a pedunculated eye, 
as in a lobster. 

P©6 (p5), n. Bee Ist Pea. 

Paa, «. (Kaut.) Bill of an anchor. Bee Peak, .T (r). 
Paaca (}>5 h), n. & v. [Obs.] Bee Piece. Spenser. 
II Paa'cnl (po'ebT), n. (Zool.) Tlie dauw. 

Paak (p5k), V. i. [OK. pikoi : cf, F. pigw r to pierce, 
prick, E. pUpie. Cf. Peak.] To look "lyly, or with the 
eyes half closed, or through a crevice ; to peep. [CoUoq.] 
Paak^a-bOO (-4-hr>f)), n. A cldld’s game ; bopeep. 
Paal (pel), n. [OK. pel. Cf. Pile a heap.] A small 
tower, fort, or castle ; a keep- [»‘'7v;/.] 

PaaL [F. pflle, L. pala.] A spadi'likc implement, 
variously used, as for removing loaves of bread from a 
baker’s oven ; also, a T-sliaped Implcmont uw^d by print- 
ers iu»d bookbinders for hanging wet sheets of paptT on 
lines or poles to dry. Also, the blade of an oar. 

Paal, V. t. [Confused with peel to strip, but fr. F. 
piller to pillage, fkie Pill to rob. Pillage.] To plun- 
der ; to pillage ; to rob. [Ofttf.] 

But govern ill the luUiona under yoke, 

reeling their provinces. Milton, 

Peal, u. t. [imp. & p. p. Peeled (p51d) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. PRKi.mo.] [F. peler to pull out the hair, to strip, to 
peel, fr. L. pilmre to deprive of hair, fr. pHus a hair ; or 
peril, partly fr. F. peler to peel off tlio skin, norh. fr. L, 
pellis skin (cf. Fell skin). Cf. Peruke.] X. To strip 
off tho skin, bark, or rind of ; to strip by drawing or 
tearing off tho skin, bark, husks, etc. ; to flay ; to decor- 
ticate ; as, to peel an orange. 

The skillful shepherd ptv'ft’rf mo certain wntnls. Shak. 
2. To strip or tear off ; to remove by stripping, as the 
skin of an animal, the bark of a tree. etc. 

Paal, V. i. To lose tho skin, bark, or rind ; to come 
off, as the skin, bark, or rind does ; — often used with 
an adverb ; as, tho bark peels easily or readily. 

PeaL n. The skin or rind ; as, tho peel of an orange. 
Pa^e (peflft), n. (Zodl.) A graceful and swift South 
African antelope (Pe)ea caprcola). The hair Is woollv, 
and ash-gray on back and sides. The horns are Mack, 
long, slender, straight, nearly smooth, and very sharp. 
Called also rheeboc, and rchboc. 

PeaPar (p51'3^, n. One who yieels or strips. 

PeaPar, 71. [See Peel to plunder.] A pillager. 
PaaPar, n. A nickname for a policeman ; ~ so called 
from Sir Robert Peel. [BrUUh Slang] See Bobby. 
Paal'kOlua' (-hous'), n. Seelstl^EKL. SirW.Seoti. 
Paan (p5n), n. [Cf. G. pinne pane of a liammer.] 
(fl) A round-edged, or hemispherical, end to 
the head of a hammer or sledge, used to r| 
stretcli or bend metal by indentation, (ft) jUSjjr 
The sliarp-edged end of tho head of a mason’s 
hammer. [Spelt also /jojjc, pcfn, and /uWk/.] 

Paan, v. t. To dmw, bend, or straighten, 
as metal, by blows with the peen of a luim- /JW 
mer or sledge. . F .jB 

Paanga (pSnj), v. i. To complain. [AVeb] t— » 
Paap (pej)), u. i- [imp. iSt p. p- Peered ^ I'pcn. 
(p5pt) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Peeping. ] [Of imita- 


f (pgd'o-niSn'sy ), n. [Pedi-, pedo- 4* 
nation by examining the soles of the 


Pe-Aom^a-ter (pf-d5m'B-t5r), n. [P«dt-, pedo- 4* 'me- 
ter : cfTlF. pSdom^tre.] (Mech.) An instrument for in- 
dioatlng the number of steps taken in walking, and w 
ascertaming the distance passed over. It Is usually in 


tive origin ; cf. OE. pipen, F. piper, pepier, L. pipire, 
pipare., pipiare, D. <& G. piepen. Senses 2 and 3 per- 
haps come from a transfer of sense from the sound which 
chickens make upon the first brejiking of tlie shell to the 
act accompanying it; or perhruis from the infiucnce of 
peedi, or peak. Cf. Pipe.] 1. To cry, as a chicken 
hatching or newly hatclied ; to chirp ; to cheep. 

There woB none that moved the wing, or opened the month, 
or jtreped. dt- x. 14. 

2. To begin to appear ; to look fort’i from conceal- 
ment ; to make tho first appearance. 

When flowers first jterpetl, and tree* did hloBsoniR bear. Dryden. 


fiBe, finite, nfdo, fyill, tip, ttm ; pltl* ; fcfbd, f<?bt ; out, oil ; chair ; bo ; singt ink i then, ttiin ;/ bON ; zh — * In ar.upo. 
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PEEP 

3. To look oautioiiflly or «lyly ; to peer, as through a 
orovico ; to pry. 

/'/ (“/) throiigh the blanket of the dark. Shak. 

P’roiri hrr cabined loophole f>rtp, Milton. 

Peep Bight, nil adjustable piece, pierced with a femall 
hole to j>Hop thrfiuKh in niniiug, attached to a rifle or 
otJier liroann near the breech. 

Paop (p5p), w. 1. The cry of a young obioken ; a chirp. 

2. J^rat outlook or appearance. 

Oft hiivo wo Roon him at tlio peep of dawn. Gray, 

3. A sly look ; a look ns through a crevice, or from a 
place of concealment. 

To take t’ other peej) at the BturB. Swift. 

4. {Zodl.) (a) Any email siindpiper, as the least sand- 
piper {Tringa minutilla). (6) The European meadow 
p\\ni {Anthus prntensis). 

Peep ihow, a small show, or object exhibited, wliich is 1 
viewed through on orillee or a ms^nifying glass. - Peep- 
o'-day boye, the Irish insurgents of 1784 : — so called from 
tlieir visiting tlie houses ot the loyal Irish at daybreak in 
aoarcli of arms. [CVmfj 

Peep'or (pep^r),n. 1. A chicken just breaking the 
shell ; a young bird. 

2> One who peeps j a prying person ; a spy. 

Who ’s there ? pe€}>€r», . . . eavesdropperB ? J. Webater. 

5. The eye ; ns, to clo.se the peepers. [Colloq.'] 
Peep^hole^ (-hoIOt n. A hole, or crevice, through 

which one may iieep witliout being discovered. 

Peep'lng hoW. See Pbki'holr. 

Pee^pill treo^ (pe'pQl treO- [Hind, Skr. 7 )fp- 

bofa.J A sacred tree {Mens religtasa) of the 

Buddhists, a kind of lig tree which attains great size 
and venerable age. See lio TRBB. [Written also pippul 
tree, and jn’juil tree.'] 

Peer (per), v. /. S: p. p. Peerkd (p3rd) ; 71. 

pr, & %'h. n. rKKuiNO.l [OF. parir, parcir, equiv. to 
Y. parnltre to appear, L. pr/rere. Cf. Appear.] 1. To 
come in sight ; to appear. \^Poetic] 

So honor pcvrrth in the meunest habit. Shak. 

fiee how Ins gorget ptrrs above hiM gown 1 11. Janaun. 
2. [Peril, a different word ; cf. OE. prre7i, LG. piren. 
Cf. Pry to peep.] To look narrowly or curiously or iii- 
toutly ; to peep ; as, tlioyyeemi^ day. Milton. 

Peeving in irinpH for porta, and piers, and road*. Shnk. 
As if through a dungeon grate he peered , Coleridge. 
Peer, n. [OE. per, OF. per, F. pair, fr. L. par equal. 
Cf. Apparel, 1‘aiu, Par, n., Umpire.] 1. Cue of the 
Mine rank, quality, endowments, cliaracter, etc. ; an 
equal i a match ; a mate. 

In pong he never had hla /xrcr. Dryden. 
Shall they consort only with their peera f 7. Taylov. 

2. A comrade ; a companion ; a fellow ; an associate. 

lie all hiB/x>frB in beauty did Burpasi. Sixmer. 

3 . A nobleman ; a memlier of one of the five degrees 
of the British nobility, namely, duke, marquis, earl, vis- 
count, baron ; as, a peer of the realm. 

A noble jiccr of mickle trust and power. iWi7fo>?. 
Koqso of Poeri, The Peers, the British House of Lords. 
Bee 1 ’auliament. Spiritual peers, the bishops and arcli- 
bishopa, or lords spiritual, who ait in the House of Lords. 
Peer, V. t. To make equal in rank. [/?.] Jleylin. 
Peer, v. i. To be, or to assume to be, equal. [jR.] 
Peer^age (-fij ; 48), «. [See I’kee an equal, and cf. 
Parage.] 1. The rank or dignity of a peer. Bbteksione. 
2. The body of peers ; the nobility, collectively. 

When Charleniain wltli all hiu ^x'crao’c fell. Milton. 
Peer^dom (-dfim), n. Peerage ; also, a lordship. lObs.] 
Peer'eM, n. The wife of a peer ; a woman ennobled 
in her own right, or by right of marriage. 

Peer'le I (perH), o. [See Ist Peer, 2.] Inquisitive ; 
Peer'y 1 suspicious; sharp. [Prov. Eng. A' A'cof.] 
“Two peei'y gray eyes,” Sir W, Seotf. 

PeerTeSB (iiRr^fis), a. Having no laier or equal ; 
matchless; superlative. “ Her /icrrfew feature.” Shak. 

Un vailed her jyeerleaa light. Milton. 

— PeerlesB-ly, adv. — PeerTeBB-noBB, n. 

Peert (pSrt), a. Same as Peart. 

PeePweot (pPt'wTit), n. Same as Pewit (a & b). 
Pee^ylsh (peMsh), a. [OE. pnisrhe ; of uncertain 
origin, perh. from a word imitative of the noise miule 
by fretful children + -Ish-] 1- Habitually fretful; eas- 
ily vexed or fretted ; hard to please ; apt to complain ; 
querulous; petulant. “ Her babe.” Wordsworth. 

8he in peeviah, Bullen, frownrd. Shak. 

2. Expressing fretfubjess and discontent, or unjustifi- 
able <lisaatisfaction ; as, answer. 

3. Silly ; childish ; trilling. iOhs.] 

To send such pa rish tokens to ti king. Shak. 

Syn. — Querulous; i>etulant; cross; ill-tempered; 
testy ; captious ; discontented. See P’rbtful. 
Peo'vlsh-ly, adv. In a peevish manner. Shak. 

Pee^vlsh-neBB, n. The quality of being peevish ; dis- 
position to murmur ; souniess of temper. 

Syn. — See Petulance. 

PeeMt (po'vTt), Pee'wlt (l>e'wTt), n. {Zodl.) See 
Pewit. 

Peg (p5g), n. [OE. pegge ; of. Sw. pigg, Dan. pig a 
point, prickle, and E. pmk.] 1. A small, pointed piece 
of wood, used in fastening boards together, in attach- 
ing the soles of lioots or shoes, etc. ; as, a slioe^^cpr. 

2. A wooden pin, or nail, on which to hang things, as 
coats, etc. Hence, colloquially and figuratively : A sup- 
I>ort ; a reason^ a pretext ; as, npegio hang a claim upon. 

3 . One of the pins of a musical instrument, on whicli 

the strings are strained. Shak. 

4. One of the pins used for marking points on a crib- 
bago board. 

0 . A step ; a degree ; esp. in the slang phrase “ To 
take one down a peg.^' 

To screw papal authority to the highest peg. Parrnw. 
And took your gmndecs down a jteg. lludibraa. 



Psg ladder, a ladder with but on© standard, into which 
cross pieces are inserted. — Pag tankard, an ancient tank- 
ard marked with so as to divide the liquor into 

equal portions. “ Drmk down to your wg.'* Longfellow. 

— Peg tootb. Be© Fleam toothy under Fleam. — Peg top, 
a boy’s top which Is spun by throwing It.’- Borow peg, a 
small screw without a bead, for fasteuh^ soles. 

Peg (p8g), p. t. \imp. &p. p. Pkoobd (i>3gd) ; p. pr. 
& rb. n. Pbooino (-gTug).] j.. To put pegs into ; to fas- 
ten the parts of with pegs ; os, to peg shoes ; to confine 
as with pegs ; to restrict or limit olosaly. 

I will rend an oak 

And peg thee in his knotty entrails. Shak. 

2. (Cribbage) To score with a peg, as points in the 
game ; as, ethe pegged twelve points. iColloq.] 

Pag, V. i. To work diligently, as one who pegs shoes ; 

— usually with on, of, or away; as, to peg away at a task. 

II Pe^ga-dor' (pa/g&-d6r'), n. [8p., a sticker.] {Zodl.) 

A species of remora {Echeneis nauernies). See Remora. 

Po-ga'^BB-an (pJ-ga'H$run), a. Of or pertaining to 
Pegasus,, or, figuratively, to poetry. 

1?^g'a-B0ld (pSg'A-soid), a. [^Pegasus -oid.] {Zdol.) 
Like or pertaining to Pegasus. 

Peg^a-BOa (-sGh), n. [L., fr. Or. nijyaffov.] 1. {Or. 
Myth. ) A winged horse fabled to liavo sprung from tlio 
body of Medusa when she was slain. He is noted for 
causing, with a blow of his hoof, Hippocrene, the inspir- 
ing foimtain of the Muses, to spring from Mount Heli- 
con. On this account ho is, in modem tlmcs^ associated 
with the Muses, and with ideas of poetic inspiration. 

Each spurs his jadod Pcgaaua apace. Byron., 

2. {Astron.) A northern constellation near the vernal 
equinoctial point. Its three brightest stars, with tho| 
brightest star of Andromeda, form 
the sqitare of Pegasus. 

3. \Zodl.) A genua of small fishes, 
having large pectoral fins, and the 
body covered with hard, bony plates. 

Several siiecies are known from the 
East Indies and Chino. 

PBg'gfir (l>5g'ger), n. One who 
fastens with pegs. 

Peg^glnif Ggffng), n. Tim act or 
lirocess of fastening with pegs. 

Pegm (pern), n. [L. pegma a 
movable stage, Or. irfjyixa, orig., ft 
framework.] A sort of moving ma- 

eWne employed in tho old 

[t^.v,] B. Jon son. (Jraronis) (ZhU.). 

PBg^ma-tltO (pSg'mA-til), n. 

[From Gr. irfjytia something fastened together. In allu- 
sion to the quartz and feldspar in grapliic granite : of. F. 
pegniatite. Bee Pegm.] (3/m.) (g) Graphic granite. See 
under Granite. (5) More generally, a coarse granite oc- 
curring as vein material in other rocks. 

Per ma-tltlc (-tlt'Ik), a. (3/m.) Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling, imgmatito ; as, the pegniatitic structure 
of certain rocks resembling graphic CTauiti*. 

Peg^a-tOid (p5g'm&-toid), a. 12V</»mfite -f- -ovW.] 
(3/in7) Ke.semldlng pogmatite ; pegniatitic. 

Peg^o-man^cy G«-I»5n'sy), n. [Gr. miyr) fountain 
•inaney.] Divination by fountains, [i?.] 

PegVootS' (pGg'roTdH/), n. Same os Srttrrwort. 
PeE'le-vl' (pa'ltt-vG'), n. [Parseo Pahlari.] An an- 
cient Persian dialect in which words were partly repre- 
sented by their Semitic equivalents. It was in use from 
the 3<1 century (and p<;rhaps earlier) to the middle of the 
7th century, and later in religious writings. [Written 
also Pahlari.] 

Pein (pen), n. See Peen. 

Pel-ram^e-ter (pt-rXm'S-tSr), n. [Gr. irelpo a trial -4* 
-nieter.] A dynamometer for mcasuriug tlm force re- 
quired to draw wheel carriages on roads of different 
constructions. O. Francis. 

Pol-rai'tic (jpt-rSs'tIk), o. [Gr. wetpacTTwco?, fr. netpw 
to try, fr. weipa a trial.] Fitted for trial or test ; ex- 
]>crimcntal ; tentative ; treating of attempts. 

Poise (piz), 71. [See Poise.] A weight ; a poise. [05;r.] 
“ To weigh pence with apeise.** Piers Plowman. 

Poise, V. t. To poise or weigh. [O& 5 .] Chaueer. 

Lest leaden slumlicr peiae mo down. Shak. 

Pei'trel (pa'trSl), 71 . {Anc. Armor) Bern Pevtrel. 
Pe-Jor'a-tivo (po-jbr'A-tlv), a. [F. pfjoratif, fr. L. 
pejor, used as compar. of malus evil.] Implying or im- 
puting evil ; depreciatory ; disparaging ; unfavorable. 
Pek'ail(i»0k'Gn), 71. {V.pekan.] (ifob/.) Bee Fisher, 2. 
Pek'oe (liGk'ft or pe’ki), n. [Chin, pih-kaou : cf. F. 
pekoe.] A kind of black tea, [Written aXm pecco.] 
Pola (pe'lA), 71. {Zodl.) See Wax insect, under Wax. 
PePaM (i>61'uj ; 48), n. [F. pelage, fr. L. pilus hair.] 
{Zodl.'\ Tlie covering, or coat, of a mammal, whether of 
wool, fur, or hair. 

Pe-la'^’an (pft-15'jT-an), a. [L. pelagius, Gr. ireAd- 
yi. 05 , fr. TTcAayov the sea : cf. F. pHagien.] Of or |ier- 
taining to the sea ; marine ; pelagic ; as, pelagian shtdls, 
Po-la'ri-an, n. [L. Pelagianus: cf. F. pSlagien.] 
{Feci. ifUt.'] A follower of J*elagius, a British monk, 
bom in the latter ^art of the 4th century, who denied 
the doctrines of hereditary sin, of the connection be- 
tween sin and death, and of conversion through grace. 

Pe-la'gi-an, a. [Cf. F.^i^/optcti.] Of or pertaining 
to Pelagius, or to his doctrines. 

Po-la'gl-an-iBm (-Tz’m), n. [Cf. F. pHagianisme.] 
The doctrines of Pelagius. 

Po-lagTo (-ISj'Tk), a. [L. pelagicus.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the ocean ; •— applied especially to animals that 
live at the surface of the ocean, away from the coast. 

PePar-^on'lC (pfiPUr-gbn'Ik), a. {Chem.) Pertaining 
to, or de«gnating, an organic acid (called also vonoie 
arid) found in the loaves of the geranium {Pelargonium) 
and allied plants. 

II PePai’gO'nl-lim (-go'nT-«m), n. [NL., fr. Gr. ttb- 
Attpyov a stork.] {Bot.) A large genus of plants of the 




Siicctaclf'd IVlienn (Prkcanua 
eomjdritlatiis). 


order Oeraniacete, differing from Geranium in having a 
spurred calyx and an irregular corolla. 

About one hundred and Bovonty Bpecies are 
known, nearly all of them uativea of Booth Africa, and 
many having very beautiful blosaoms. Bee the Kote un* 

dor GERANrUM. 

Po-lBB'^gl-an (pS-lSs'jt-un), ) a. [L. Pelasgus, Or. 

Pe-laB'gic (po-lSs^jtk), ) IleAourydv a Pelasgian.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Pelaagiaus, an ancient peo- 
ple of Greece, of roving habits. 

2. {Zodl.) Wandering. 

PoPe’Oan (p8l'i-kan), n. {Zodl.) Bee Pelican. 

II PePe-canl’for^OB (-kltn'r-ffir'mSz), n. pi. [NL. 
Bee Pelican, and -form.1 {Zodl.) Those birds that are 
related to the pelican ; the Totii>almi. 

PePe-OOid (-koid), n. [Gr. iriheKvs a hatchet -f- -oid.] 
{Qeom.) A fl^re. somewhat hatchet- 
shaped, bounded oy a semicircle and 
two inverted quadrants, and equal in , 
area to the square A B U D inclosed by ( 
the chords of the four quadrants. 

[Written also pffftcofrf.] Math. Diet. 

II PoPo-oyp'O-da (-^p'5-da), n. pi. 

[NL., fr. Gr, rrtheKvs ft hatchet + 
daj {Zodl.) Same as Lamellibranchia. Pelccoid. 

Poi^e-grino (-grin), a. Bee Pees- ■d/> pc inverted 
oaiNE. foi,.] 3i“"r s"S cwo' 

Pel'er-ln* tpOTr-In or -EiO.n. [P. 

Pelerine a tippet, fr. pHerin a pilgrim, fr. L. peregrinus 
foreign, alien. See Pilgrim.] A woman’s cam ; espe- 
cially, a fur cape that is longer in front tlian liehind. 

Pell (p51f), n. [OK. peljlr booty, OF. pelfre, akin to 
volfrer to plunder, and perh. to E. pillage. Cf. Pilfer.] 
Money; riches; lucre; gain; — generally conveying the 
idea of something ill-gotten or worthless. It has no plu- 
|a’al. “Mucky Spenser. “ Paltry Burke. 

Can tlieir prosper, not got by valor or industry ? Fuller. 

PelPish, a. Of or pertaining to pelf. Stanyhurst. 

PePfray (psi'fri), ) n. Pelf ; also, figuratively, rub- 

Pel'lry (iMff'fr5^), ] bish: trash. [Wj.] Cranmer. 

PePl’Oan (pSi'i-kan), 77 . [F. p^.- 
liean, L. pelicnnvs, pvleeanns, Gr, 
rreXeitdv, TreAf/fav, TreAeVcai-'Of, the 
woodjUfckcT, and also u water bird 
of the pelican kind, 
fr. ireXfKdv to hew 
with an ax, fr. tt^- 
XcKv; on ax, akin to 
Bkr. p a r a .] 

[Written also peU- 
0 a 7i .] 1. {Zodl.) 

Any largo wel)- 
footed bird of the 
genus Pelecanus, of 
which about adozen 
species are known. 

They have an enor- 
mous bill, to the lower edge of which is attached a pouch 
in wliicli captured fishes are temporarily stored. 

dl'lF'The American white pelican (/V/<’cg7iw,7 erythro- 
rhijnchos) and the brown species (/’. are ubimdimt; 
on the Florida coast in winter, but breed about the lakes 
in the Rocky Mountains and British America. 

2. {Old Chem.) A retort or still having a curved tube 
or tubes l(!a(ling back from the head to tho body for con- 
tinuous condensation and redistillation. 

The principle is still employed in certain modem 
forms of distilling apparatus. 

Frigate pelican (Zodl.). the frigate bird. See under 
Frio ATE. — Pelican fish (Zodl.), a doep-seu fish {Bnrnphri’ 
lynx jjeleeanoides) of the order Lyomeri, remarkable for 
the enormous development of the jaws, which support a 
large gular poucli.- Pelican flower (Hot.), the very large 
and curiously shajied blossom of a climbing i)lant(y47'7«- 
toloehia grandijkna) of the West Indies ; also, the plant 
itself. — Pelican ibis (Zodl.), a largo Asiatic wood ibis 
( Tantalus leucocephalus). Tlio head and throat are des- 
titute of feathers ; the plqpiage is white, with the quills 
and the tail greenish black.— Pelican in her piety (in her- 
aldry and symbolical art), a representation of a pelican in 
the act of wounding her breast in order to nourish her 
yoimg with her blood ; - a practice fabulously attributed 
to the bird, on accoimt of which it was adopted as a sym- 
bol of the Redeemer, and of charity. — Pelican’s foot 
(Zodl.), a marine gastropod shell of tlie genus Aporrhais, 
esp. Aporrhais pes-pelieoni of Europe. 

PoFick (-Tk), 71. {Zodl.) The American coot {Fulica). 

PeFl-COid (p81'l-koid), 71. Bee rKi.KcoiD. 

II PoFi-OO-BauM-a (peFT-kft-sft'rl-A), n. pi. [NL., fr. 
Gr. TreAt/ca a wooden bowl (but taken to moan, pelvis) 
-f’ aavpo^ a lizard.] {Paleon.) A suborder of Thero- 
morpha, including terrestrial reptiles from the Permian 
formation. 

Poll-om (p5nT-8m), n. [See Pblioma.] (3//n.) A 
variety of lolito, of a smoky bluo color ; pelloma. 

II Pe^U-<FlIia (pS'lT-o'mA), n. [NL., fr. Gr. neXuopa, 
fr. treAKiv livid.] 1. (3f(?£f.) Allvid ecchymosis. 

2. (Min.) Bee Pkliom. 

Pe-liBBO' (pe-lSs'), n. [F., fr. L. pelllceus, pelliciits, 
made of skins, fr. qtellis a skin. Cf. Pelt skin, IhiiCii, 
and see 2d Pell.] An outer garment for men or women, 
originally of fur, or lined with fur ; a lady’s outer gar- 
ment, made of silk or other fabric. 

Pell (i>61), V. t, [Cf. Pelt, v. /.] To pelt ; to knock 
about. [05.7^ Holland. 

Pell, n. [OF. pel, F. peau, L. pellis a skin. See Fell 
a skin.] 1. A skin or hide ; a pelt. 

2. A roll of parchment ; a parchment record. 

Clsrk of the pells, formerly, an officer of the exchequer 
who entereti accounts on certain parchment rolls, called 
pell rolls, [Eng.] 

Penaok (pGiaak), n. iOf.Ooxil.peHeag.] {ZtM) A 
porpoise. 

PelPage (pGl'ftj), n. [See 2d Pell.] A customs duty 
on skins of leather. 
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PellMia (psiai-gri), B. [it.] (JttW.) An erythem- 
atous affection of the skin, with eevere constitutional 
and nervous symptoms^ endemic in Northern Italy. 

PollA-glln (p6ia4>grtn), n. One who is afllioted with 
peUas^ Chamberi's Eneyc. 

(pK'lSt), n. [F. ))elote* LL. peloia* pilotay ix. 
L. pita a ball. Cf. Platoon.] 1. A little ball ; as, a 
pulti of wax or paper. 

2. A bullet ; a ball for firearms. [Oba.^ Bacon. 

At swift at a pellet out of a gun. Chaucer. 

PsUct molding {Arch.\ a narrow band ornamented with 
small, flat disks. 

Pellet, V. t. To form into small balls. [06#.] Shak. 

Penet<ed, a. Made of, or like, pellets; lurnibhed 
with pellets, [i?.] “ This storm.” Shak. 

II PePU-bran^oii-a'ta (pBFW.brSQ/kl-j'tA), n. pL 
[NL., fr. pellis garment -f hranchia a 
gill.] (Zool.) A division of Nudibran- 
chiata, in which the mantle itself serves 
as a gill. 

Pu^U-Ole (p51'lT-k’l), n. [L. pellicula, 
dim. of pellis skin : cf. pellicule.'] 

1. A thin skin or film. 

2. (Ckem.) A thin film formed on the 
surface of an evajiorating solution. 

PeMlo'U-lar (p61-llk'2-13r), a. Of or 
pertfuning to a pellicle. Hen.slow. 

Pel-U'fe (pSMi'lft), n. {Zoal.) The 
redshank ; — so called from its note. 

[Prof. Eny.] 

PelOl-to-ry (pSl'lI-ti-rV), n. [OE. 
pnritorie, OF. parUoire, F. paHitaire ; 

(cf. It. & Bp. parietaria), L. parietaria 
the parietary, or pollitory, the wall 
plant, fr. parietarius belonging to tlio One of the Palli- 
walls, f r. parie.'ty parietis, a wall. Cf . b r u ii c h i a t n 

Parietary.] (/fof.) The common name roll'^a\ 
of the several species of the getnm 
ParietaHOy low, harmless weeds of the Nettle family ; — 
also called wall peliitoryy and lichioort. 

Parietarid otficimilii ia common on old walls in 
Europe ; P. Pennsyiiianica is found in the United States ; 
and six or seven more speoios are foimd near the Medi- 
terranean, or in the Orient. 

PelH-to-ry, n. pclilreytr.L. pyrelhriav. See 
Bertram.] {/ioi.) (a) A composite plant {Anacyrlns 
J*yrcthruni) of the Mediterranean region, having finely 
divided leaves and whitish flowers. The root is tlie offic- 
inal ijellitory, and is used as an Irritant and sialogogjio. 
Called also hrrtram, and pellitor}/ of Spain. (6) The 
feverfew {Chry.'ianthemnm Parthcnixnn) ; — ho called be- 
cause it resembles tlie above, 

Pell'-mell' (i)31''mRl'), n. See Pall-mall. 

PelPmell^ adv. [F. pple-mtley prol). fr. pelle a shovel 
-f- meler to mix, os when different kind.s of grain are 
heaped up and mixed with a shovel. See Peel shovid, 
Medley.] In utter confusion; with confused violence. 
“Men, horses, chariots, crowded MHUm. 

Pel-lU'Clfl (pJn-lu'sTd), a. [L. peihicidxu ; per (sim 
Per-) -f- /nri<fu.v clear, bright : ef. F. pt'Uucidr.^ Tran.s- 
narent; clear; limpid; translucent; not opaque, ^‘■Pel- 
lucid crystal.” Dr. II. More. Pellucid streams.” 
Woj'dsirorfh. 

PePlu-cid'l-ty (i^Cnfi-sTd'T-ty), \n. [L.pelhiciditas.] 

Pel-lu^cid-nesB (p51“lu'sTd'no.s), I The quality or 
state of being pellucid; transparency; trauslucenoy ; 
clearness ; as, the peUucidity of the air. Locke. 

Pel-lU^Old-ly, adv. In a pellucid manner. 

II PePma (i)81'nuV), n. ; pi. Pblmata (-tA). [NL., fr. 
Or. WA/aa.] {Zonl.) The under surface of the foot. 

Po-lo'pl-um (pc-15'pT-Sin), n. [NL., fr. L. Pelopsy 
brother of Niobe, Gr. Il«Ao«//.] (C/icm.) A supposed new 
metal found in columbite, afterwards shown to be Iden- 
tical with columbium, or niobium. 

PePo-pon-ne^Slan (pSbS-pSn-nS'shon or -zbon), a. 

f Jj. PeloponnesiuSy fr Pelnp(ninr.iu.s, Gr, neXoirdci/rjo-os, 
it., the Island of Pelops; Ile'Aov/;, -on-o?, Pelojw -f- vT^cro^ 
an island.] Of or ]>ertainiug to the Peloponnesus, or 
southern peninsula of Greece. — n. A native or on in- 
habitant of the Peloponnesus. 

II Po-lO'rl-a (po-15'rT-A), n. [NL., from Gr. »reAwpioy 
monstrous.] {Jiof.) Abnormal regularity ; the state of 
certain flowers, which, being naturally irregular, have 
become regular through a symmetrical repetition of the 
special irregularity. 

Pe-lO^O (p$-l(5'iTk), a. (Pol.) Abnormally regular 
or symmetrical. Daricin. 

Pel'O-tage (pCl'6-tilj), n. [F.] Packs or bales of 
Spanish wool. 

Pelt (pBlt), n. [Cf. G. pelz a pelt, fur, fr. OF. pelice, 
F. pelisse (see Pelisse) ; or perh. shoilened ix. peltry.'] 

1. The skin of a beast with the hnir on ; a raw or un- 
dressed hide ; a skin preserved with the hairv or woolly 
covering on it. Bee 4th Fell. Sir T. Browne. 

Raw jxelts clapped about them for their clothes. Fuller. 

2. The human skin. [Jocose] Dryden. 

3. (Falconry) The body of any quarry killed by the 
hawk. 

Pelt rot, a disease affecting the hair or wool of a beast. 
Pelt, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Pelted ; p. pr. «& vh. n. 
Pelting.] [OE. peltvny pulten, pilteny to thrust, throw, 
strike ; cf. L, pullarcy equiv. to puhare (v. freq. fr. 
pellere to drive), and K pulse a beating.] 1. To strike 
with something thrown or driven ; to assail with pellets 
or mlsslleg ; as, to pelt with stones ; pelted with h^. 

The chidden billows sectu the clouds. Shak. 

2. To throw ; to uso as a missile. 

My PhilliH ms with pelted apples piles. Dryden. 
Pelt, V. i. 1, To throw missiles. Shak. 

2* To throw out words. [06 j.] 

Another smothored seems to pelt and swear. Shak. 
Pelt,n. A blow or stroke from something thrown. 
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nPil'ta (pm'tA), n. ; pi. Pkltjk [L., a shield, 
fr. Gr. ireAnj.] 1. (Antia.) A small shield, espociidly 
approximately eUiptio form, or crescent-sbap^. 
2. (JSot.) A flat apotbecium having no rim. 

Pel'Ute (p«l't<lt), I a. [Cf.F.peUi. See Pelta.] 
PaPtA'tad (-ti-tM)y J Shjeld-slia|)ed ; 
soutiform ; (Bot.) having the stom or sup- 
port attached to the lower surface, in- 
stead of at tho base or margin ; — said of 
a leaf or other organ. -- PaPtatd-ly (-ttt- 
lyb adv. 

Peltier (pSlt'Sr), w. One who pelts. 

PePtor (pSl'tSi ), n. A ]>inchi>enny ; a 
mean, sordid person ; a miser ; a skin- ^ , 
flint. [Oif.] ‘‘Let .nchprftfr.prat«.” 

Gascoigne. ^ ' 

Pel'tl-lonn (p8l'tT-f6rm), a. [Pelta -}- -form.] Shield- 
like, with the outline nearly circular; pollute. Jlrnsiow. 
PaPtlng (pSl'tTng), «. Mean; paltry. [06^.] Shak. 
Polt'ry (polt'ry ), n. [F. pelleteric peltry, furriery, fr. 
pelletier a furrier, fr. oF. pel skin, F. peauy L. pclli.s. 
See I^T a skin, IhKLL, 71., Fell a skin.] Pelts or skins, 
collectively ; skins with the fur on them ; furs. 
PaU'ry-ware^ (-wjir/), «. Peltry. [06^.] 

II Pe-ln'dO (pt-loo'dA), 71. [Bp. pc/ttdo hairy.] (Zodl.) 
The Boutli American hairy armadillo (Dasypu.s villosus). 

Pe-ln'Bl-ao (pS-lu'shT-ttk), a. [L. Pelusiacut.] Of or 
pertainiug to Pclusium, an ancient city of Egypt ; as, the 
Pelusiac (or former eastern) outlet of the Nile. 

Pol'VlC (pSFvtk), a. Of, pertaining to, or in the region 
of, the pelvis ; as, pelvic cellulitis. 

Pelvic arch, nr Pelvic girdle (Anat.), the two or more 
bony or cartilaginous pieces of the vertebrate skeleton to 
which tlie hind limbs are articulated. When fully ossi- 
fied, tho arch usually consists of three principal bones on 
ouch side, the ilium, ischium, and puVils, which are often 
closely united in the adult, forming the iunominatc bone. 
Bee Innominate bone, under Innominate. 

Pel-vlm^B-ter (nfil-vlm'f-ter), 7 /. [Pelvis -f -meter : 
cf. F. pelvimHre.} An instrument lor measuring tho 
dimensions of tho pelvis. X'oxe. 

PePviB (pSl'vTs), n. [L., a basin, laver ; cf. Gr. Trc'AAa, 
TreAAtff, bowl.] 1. (Atiat.) The pelvic arch, or the pelvic 
arch together with the sacrum. See Pelvic archy under 
Pelvic, and Sacrum. 

2. (Zobl.) Tho calyx of a crinoid. 

Pelvis of the kidney (A7i«/.), the basinlike cavity into 
wliich the ureter expands as it joins the kidney. 
Pem'mi-oan (pSm'ml-kan), n. [Written aluo pe?nica?i.] 

1. Among the North American Indians, meat cut in 
thin slices, divested of fat, and dried in tho sun. 

Then on pemiean they fenstofl. Lonyfcllou'. 

2. Moat, without the fat, cut in thin slices, dried in 
the sun, pounded, then mixed with melted fat ami some- 
times dried fruit, and compressed into cakes or in bags. 
It contains much nutriimuit iu small compass, and is of 
great use in long voyages of oxplor.ation. 

II Pem-phl^gUB (pfim-fi'ghs), n. [NL., fr. Gr. trep^i^y 
-tyos, a Inioble.] (Med.) A somewhat rare skin diBcase, 
characterized Viy tho development of blobs upon different 
parts of the body. Quoin. 

Pen (pSn), n. [OK. penne-y OF. pennCy penCy F. pcnnCy 
fr. L. penna.] 1. A feather. [05*‘.] Spcn.wr. 

2. A wing. [Oft^.] Milton. 

3. An instrument used for writing with Ink, formerly 
made of a reed, or of tho ijuill of a goose or other bird, 
but now also of other materials, os of steel, 
gold, etc. Also, originally, a stylus or other 
instrument for scratclilng or graving. 

Graven with an Irun pen and lead in the rock. 

Job xix. 24. 

4 . Fig. : A writer, or his style ; as, he has a 
sharp peTt. “Those learned /7cw.v.” Fuller. 

6. (Zool.) Tlic internal shell of a squid. 

6. [Etymol. uncertain.] (Zool.) The male 
of the domestic swan. [Pror. Fny.] 

Bow psn. See Bow-pen. — Dotting pen, a pen 
for drawing dotted lines. — Drawing, or Biffing, 
pen. a non for ruling lines, having a pair of 
olaaes between which th<i ink Is contained.— 

Fountain pen. Geometric pen. Bee umler Foun- 
tain, and Geometric. — Motio pen, a pen hav- 
ing five points for drawing the five lines of the 
staff. — Pen and ink, or pen-and-ink, executed 
or done with a pen and ink ; as, a juii and mk 
sketch. — Pen feather. A pin feather. lOor.l — 

Pen name. See under Name. ~ Bea pen (Zool.), 
a pennatulo. [Usually written .sea-pen.] 

Pen, V. t. [imp. St p. p. Penned (i)8nd); 
p. pr. & vb. ti. Penning (-ning).] To 
write; to compose and commit to paper; Squill 
to indite ; to compose ; as, to pen a sonnet. (LoHgd). 

“ A prayer elaborately penned. Milton. 

Pen, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Penned {p6nd) or Pent 
( pjfnt) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Penning.] [OE. pennen, AS. 
pennan In on-pennan to unfasten, prob. from the same 
source as pin, and orig. meaning, to fasten with a peg. 
See l^N, 71. & t’.] To shut up, os iu a pen or cage ; to 
confine in a small inclosure or narrow space ; to coop up, 
or shut in ; to inclose. “ Away with her, and pen her 
up.” Shak. 

Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at eve. Milton. 
Pen, 71. [From Pen to shut in.] A small iuclosure ; as, 
a j>en for sheep or for pigs. 

My father stole two geese out of n pen. Slink. 
Pe'nal (pS'nal), a. [L. poenalis, f r. poena punishment : 
cf. F. phial. See Pain.] Of or pertaining to punish- 
ment, to penalties, or to crimes ana offenses ; pertainiug 
to criminal jurisprudence : as : (a) Enacting or threat- 
ening punishment ; as, a penal statute ; the penal code, 
(b) Incurring punishment ; subject to a penalty ; as, a 
penal act or offense, (c) Inflicted as punishment ; used 
as a means of punishment ; as, a penal colony or settle- 
ment. “Adamantine chains and p«7M7/ fire,” Milton. 
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Fsnal cods {Lcnc)y a code of laws conoemiug crimes and 
offenses and their punishment. — Penal laws, Psnal itat- 
tttsi (Law), laws proldbiting certain acts, and imposing 
penalties for oommitiiiig thorn. — Psnal servitndo, im- 
prisonment with hard labor. In a prison, in lieu of t raiiK- 
portatiou. ilrff. ]— Penal suit. Penal action (Diw), 

a suit for penalties. 

Pe-nal'l-ty (pS-nSl'I-ty),ti, [Ct.UL. poenalitas. See 
Penalty.] The quality or state of lielng penal ; liability 
to punishment. Sir T. Browne. 

Pe^I^'lse (pC'nal-iz), t-. t. 1. To make \wua\. 

2. (<S;>07'L) Toputaponaltyon. See Penalty, [Ftig.] 
Pe^nal-ly ( pe'nal-ly), adv. In a penal manner. 
PBD'al-ty (p8n'ol-tj^), n, ; pi. I'enaltiks (-tTz). [F. 
penality. Bee PenalJ 1. Penal rdribution ; pvinish- 
nient for crime or offense; the suffering in pe^rson or 
property W'hich is annexed by law or judieial decision to 
tho commission of a crime, off ense, or tresi>a88. 

Death is the pvuolty lunxitifil. itdton. 

2. Tho suffering, or the sum to forte it ed, to which a 
person subjects himself by covenant or agreement, in 
case of noufulfillment of Hlipulutions ; torttniture ; fln<!. 

Thcperifih/zand forfeit »>f iny Imuil. 

3. A handicap. [Sporting Cant] 

I!l3r* The term jie, unity is in law mostly applied to a 
pecuniary puniHlimcnt. 

BUI of pains and psnaltlsi. Bee under Bii.l. - On, or 
Under, penalty of, on pain of ; with exposure to the pen- 
alty of. In cose of transgression. 

Pen^anco (pSn'ans), 71 . [OF. penance, peneanccy L. 
paenitentia repentance. Bee 1 ’enitence.J 1. IGqicnt- 

ance, Wyclif (Luke xv. 7). 

2. Pain; sorrow; suffering. [Obs.‘] ** Joy or penance 

he feeleth none. ” Chancer. 

3. (Feel.) A nteans of repairing a sin commltUMl, and 

obtaining pardon for it, coiiHlsting partly in the nerform- 
ance of expiatory rites, partly in voluntary submisNion 
to a punishment corresponding to the transgression. 
Penance is tho fourth of tin; seven snrraments in tJm 
Komou Catholic Cliurcli, Sclioj/’-Jlerzog Furyc. 

And bitter penance, with nii inui wlnji. Sjifnm't'. 
Quoth he, “The man hath venonee dune, 

And jJenaiicc more will do.'' Culrriitip’. 

Pen'anoe, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Penanckd (-^mst).] 
To impose penance on ; to condmnn to suffering os a 
penance ; to nunish. “ Some penanced lady elf.” Keats. 
Pen^anoe-IOBB, a. Free from penance.* [7i*.] 
Pe-nang' nut' (pS-n5ng' ntlto. [From tim native 
name.] (7/of.) The betel nut. Balfour (Cyc. of India). 

Pen-an'nu-lar (p6n-lln'n(l-l?.r), a. [L. Jime, paenCy 
almost -1- E. /m7iM/ar.] Nearly annular; having nearly 
the form of a ring. ^^Pcnannular tvWvh." D. Wilson. 
P®'na-ry (p5'nd-ry), a. Penal. 1 05s.] Oamlen. 

II Pe-na'tOB (pe-na'lS/.), n. pi. [L.] ' (Loin. Antdp) 
The houstihold gods of the ancient Uonians. They pre- 
sided over the home and the family hearth. Bee Jmu, 
Pen^aunt (i>Cn'ftnt), n. [of. penaid, peneant. See 
Penitent.] A fienitcnt. [06.v. j ('lutuccr. 

Pence (l*CnH), 71 ., pi. of Penny. See Pknnv. 

Pen'cel (p6n'sM), n. [See Pknnonokl.J A hiuiiII, 
narrow flag or streaim.T borne at the top of a lance ; - 
called also ;>C7i7/07ircL [Cfu.] Piers rhino an. (Aia urer. 

II Pen'chant' (pUn'hIiSn'), n. [F., fr. pnicher to bend, 
fr. (assumed) LL pendicai'e, L. pe.ndcrc. Bee Pendant.] 
Inclination; decbied tasti! ; bias; as, njienchanl lor uil. 
Pen'chUte' (pfin'.sliobt'), n. See Penstock. 

Pen'oll (p6i/bTI), n. [OF. pincely F. pinceau, L. peni- 
cilluniy petiicillus, equiv. to pe.niculusy dim. of penis n tail. 
Cf. Pknicil.] 1. A small, line brush of hair or bristles 
used by painters for laying on colors. 

With Bubtllo pencfl depalntcd wan thl« Ptorlo. Chaucer. 

2. A slender cylludor or strip of blade lead, colored 
chalk, slate, etc., or such a cylinder or strip Inserted In 
a small wooden rod intended to be pointed, or in a ease, 
wliich forms a handle, — used for drawing or writing. 
Bee Graphite. 

3. Hence, figuratively, an artist’s ability or peculiar 
manner; also, m general, tlie act or occupation of the 
artist, descriptive writer, etc. 

4. (Opt.) An aggregate or collection of rays of light, 
especially when diver- 
ging from, or converging 
to, a point. 

6. (Geom.) A number, 
of lines that intersect in 
one point, the point of in- 
tersection being called the pencil point. 

6. (Med.) A small medicated bougie. 

Pencil case, a holder for a pencil lead. - Pencil flower 
(Hot.), an American perennial legnminons lierb t ,s7///o. 
santhes elatior). - TtmeW lead, a slender rmi of black 
lead, or the like, adapted for insertion iua holder. 

Pen'cll, V. t. [imp. A ;>. p. Penciled (-slid) or Pen- 
ciLLED ; p, pr. Si vh. n. Penciling or Pencillino.] To 
write or mark with a pencil ; to paint or draw. Coivper. 

Where nature butterHics on flowers. Ihu tf. 

Pen'oiled (i^Sn'sTld), a. [Written tAno pencilled.] 

1. Painted, drawn, sketdied, or marked with a pened. 

2. Radiated ; having pencils of ravH. 

3. (Nat. Hist.) Marked with parallel or radiating lines. 
Pen^Cil-lUff (-sIl-Tng), 71. [Written also peo< dhny.] 

1. The work of the pencil or brush ; ns, delicate ;a'n- 

^*2?^^(.»r?X5orT)** Lines of white or black paint drnWn 
along a mortar joint in a brick wall. 7i oapit. 

Pen'oil-late (-Sll-Ud, ) a. Sliaped like a pcm ll ; 
Pen'cll-la'tod (-la'tM), [ pennlllate. 

Pen^oralt' (-krAft'), n. 1. Ponmausbip; skill m 
writing ; ciiJrography. .. 

2. The art of composing or writing ; ant/iorpnip. 

I would not give a groat for that person*, knowledge m ^n- 

crn,ft. __ ’ 

In .'3 2 !U’C. 



Pencils of Rays (4). 
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Pend (p6nd), n. Oil cake ; pcnock. [India\ 

Pend, t’. i. limp. & -p. p. Fended ; p. pr. & vb. n . 
Pendino.] IL. pendcre.j X To howg ; to depend. [/^,] 
Pending upon certain powerful motions. /. Taylor. 

2. To bo undecided, or in procosH of adjustment. 

Pend, V. L [Cf. peti to shut in, or AS. pyndnn^ E. 
pound an inclosuro.J To pen ; to confine. [A’.] 

pended within the limits ... of Greece. Udall. 

Pend'ant (r)8nd'flnt), 71 . [F., orig. p. pr. oipfindre to 
hansf, L. ptmdere. Cf. Pendent, Pansy, Pensive, Poise, 
PoNDKU.J 1. Boinothinjf which hangs or depends ; aomc- 
thing suspended ; a lianging appendage, osi>ucially one of 
an ornamental character, as to a chandelier or an ear- 
drop ; also, an appendix or addition, as to a book. 

Borne hung upon tlie jicndiuita of her eur. Pojte. 

Mnny . . . have been nlttuHed with this work and its pmdunf, 
the 'I'uleH and I’op'dar FictictiiH. Kcightlcy. 

2. {Arch.) A hanging ornament on roofs, ceilings, etc., 
niiu'h used in the later styles of Gothic 
architecture, where it is of stone, and an 
important part of the construction. 

There are imitations in plaster and wood, 
which are mere decorative features. “ [A 
bridge] witli . . . pendants graven fair.” 

Spenser. 

3. {Fine Arts) One of a pair; a coun- 
terpart; as, one vase is the pendant to 
the other vase. 

4 . A pendulum. [Obs.J Sir K. Dighy. 

6. The stem and ring of a w’atoh, by /os 

which it Is suspended. [^/. A.] Knight. 

Pendant post {Arch.), a part of the framing of an open- 
timber roof ; a post set close against the 
wall, and resting upon a corbel or other 
solid support, ana supporting the ends of a 
collar beam or any part of the roof. 

Pond'enoe (-ens), n. [See Pendent.] | 

Slope; inclination. [O65.] Sir II. Wotfon. 

Pend'on-oy ('(’n-»y), n. 1. Theouality 
or state of being pendent or suspended. 

2. The quality or state of being unde- 
cided, or in continuance ; suspense ; as, the 
pendency of a suit. Ayliffe. 

Pend'ent (i>iind'cnt), a. [L. pendens., 

-entis, p. pr. of pendcre. to hang, to be sus- 
pended. Cf. Pendant.] 1. Supported 
irom above ; suspended ; depending ; pen- 
dulous ; hanging ; as, a pendent leaf. “The 
pendent world.” Shak. 

Often their tresiie«, when Klmkcn, with pend- 
ent icicleu tiuklo. Longtellmc. 

2. Jutting over; projecting; overhang- 
ing. “ A vapor sometime like a . . .pendent rock.” Shak. 

Pea-den'tlvo (pSn-dSn'tlvl, n. [F. pendent if, fr. L. 
pendere to hang.] (Ai c/i.) (a) The portion of a vault 
by moans of which the scpiare space In the middle of a 
building is brought to un octagon or circle to receive a 
cupola. (6) That part of a groined vault which is sup- 
ported by, and springs from, one pier or corbeL 

Pend^ant-ly, 0 ,dv. in a pendent manner. 

Pen'dloe (jifin'dls), n. [See I^bntick.] A sloping 
roof; a lean-to; a penthouse. [Oft^.] Fairfax. 

Pen'dl-Ole (p6n'dT-k’l), n. [Cf. Atpendicle.] An 
appendage ; something dependent on another ; an appur- 
tenance; a pendant Sir JV. Scott. 

Pen^dl-olor (-kler), n. An Inferior tenant ; one who 
rents a pendicle or croft. [Scot.] ,/amieson. 

Pend'iag (pSnd'Ing), a. [L. pendere to hang, to be 
suspended. Cf. I^ndent.] Not yet decided ; in continu- 
ance ; in suspense ; as, a pending suit. 

Pend^lng, prep. During : as, pending the trial. 

Pen-drag^on (pSu-drSg^nn), n. A chief leader or 
king ; a head ; a dictator ; — a title assumed by the an- 
cient British chiefs when called to lead other chiefs. 

The dread Pendriigon, Britain’H king of kings. Tennyson. 

Pen^dn-lar (pfinMd-ler ; 135), a. Pendulous, 

Pon'dn-late (-lat), v. i. To swing as a pendulum. [/?.] 

Pen^dnle (-diil), ?». [F.l a pendulum. [A’.] Evelyn. 

II Pen^dU^line' (paN''du''lcn'h n. [F. See Pendulum.] 
{Zobl.) A European titmouse {Varus, or JEgithalus, pen- 
dulinus). It is noted for its elegant pendulous purse- 
like nest, made of tlie down of willow trees and hued 
with feathers. 

Peil''du-l08l-ty (p8n/d6-15s'I-tV), n. [Sec Pendulous.] 
The state or quality of being ponuulous. Sir T. lirownc. 

Pan^dU-lOUa (l)6nMft-lfis), a. [L. pendulus, fr. jien- 
dere to hang. Sec Pendant, and cf. Pendulum.] 1. De- 
pending ; pendent loosely ; hanging ; swinging. Shak. 
“ The pendulous round earth.” Milton. 

2. Wavering ; unstable ; doubtful. [A’.] A pendu- 
lous etAte of mind.” Atterbury. 

3. {Eot.) Inclined or hanging downwards, as a ilowijr 
on a recurved stalk, or an ovule which hangs from the 
upper part of the ovary. 

Fen'dU’lOlUI-ly, adv. in a pendulous manner. 

Psn^U-lOllB-liess, n. The quality or state of being 
pendulous ; the state of hanging loosely ; peudulosity. 

Pan'du-lmn (-Itunb n. ; p7. 

Pendulums (-Ittmz^. [NL.. fr. 

L. pendulus hanging, swing- 
ing. See l*KNDULOUs.] A body 
BO suspended from a fixed 
point as to swing freely to 
and fro by the alternate actiu' 

^j^^’xavlty apd tnomentum. 

4 . ' 


Tavlty apd tnomentum. 1 

Sd to, regulate the j 

•* clockwork and oth(^^«)*^*'- 


^ery. 
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tAkn time of oscillation 
‘^”idulum is indf^endent 
arc of vibra*^a, pro- 
his arc be sma'^.^ 
c pendnlojn. Under Ballistic. - Compensation 


Pendulums. 
a Common Pendulum. 
b Gridiron Pendulum. 


P6ndttlum,^a clock pendulum in which the effect of 
changes of temperature on the length of the rod is so 
counteracted, usually by the opposite expansion of dif- 
ferent metals, that the distuice of the center of oscilla- 
tion from the center of suspension remains invariable ; 
as, the mercurial compensaimn pendulum, in which the 
expansion of the rod is compensated by the opposite ex- 
pansion of mercury in a jar constitutmg the bob ; the 
aiddiron penduluin, in which compensation is effected 
by the opposite expansion of sots of rods of different 
metals. — Compound pendulum, an ordinary pendulum : 

— so called, as being made up of different parts, and 
contrasted with simple jjendnium. — Conical, or Revolv- 
ing;, pendulum, a weight connected by a rod with a fixed 
point, and revolving in a horizontal circle about the 
vertical from tliat point. — Pendulum bob, the weight 
at the lower end of a pendulum. Pendulum level, a 
plumb level. Bee under Level. - Pendulum wheel, the 
bal.once of a watch. — Simple, or Theoretical, pendulum, an 
imaginary pendulum having no dimensions except len^h, 
and no weiglit except at the center of oscillation ; in other 
words, a material point suspended by an ide^ lino. 

II Pd-nePo-jpe (pi-uCl'ft-pS), n. [From L. Penelope, 
the wife of Ulysses, the hero of the Odyssey, Gr. IlTjve- 
Admj.] {Z 06 I.) A genus of curassows, including the guana. 

Pen'6-tra-bll'l-ty (i>6n'S-trA-bTl'I.ty ), n. [Cf. F. pe- 
nhtrnhilUe.'\ The quality of being penetrable; 8uecoi>- 
tibility of being penetrated, entered, or pierced. Cheyne. 

Pen^e-tra-ble (p6n'fe-trA-b’l), a. [L. penetrabilis : of. 
F. pSnStrable.J Capable of being penetrated, entered, 
or pierced. Used also figuratively. 

And pierce his only jw»nc<roWc part Drydcn. 

I om not mode of stones. 

But penetrable to your kind entreats. Shak. 

— P«ii'e-tra-ble-ne8B, w.— Pen'e-tia-bly, adv. 

Pen'O-trall (-tral), n. Penetralia. [06«.] Harvey. 

II Pen^e-tra^-a (-tra'lT-A), n. pi. [L., fr. penetralis 

penetrating, internal. Bee Penetrate.] 1. The recessea, 
or innermost parts, of any thing or place, especially of a 
temple or palace. 

2. Hidden things or secrets; privacy; sanctuary; as, 
the sacred of tlie home. 

Pen'e-tranoe (pen'iS-trons), 1 n. Th® quality or state 

Pen^e-tzan-cy (-trau-aj?), j of being penetrant ; 
power of entering or piercing ; penetrating power or 
quality ; as, the penctrancy of subtile effluvia. 

Pen'e-trant (pfin'S-tront), a. [L. penetrans, p. pr. of 
penetrare : cf. F. phiHrant.\ Having power to enter or 
pierce ; penetrating ; sharp ; subtile ; as, penetrant cold. 
“ Penetrant and powerful arguments.” Foyle. 

Pen'e-trate (-trSt), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Penetrated 
(-tra^tSd) ; p. pr. & vo. n. Penetratino.] [L. penetratus, 
p. p. of penetrare to penetrate ; akin to penitus inward, 
inwardly, and i>erh. to penes with, in the power of, penns 
store of food. Innermost part of a temple.] 1. To enter 
into ; to make way into the interior of ; to effect on en- 
trance into ; to pierce ; as, light penetrates darkness. 

2. To affect profoundly through the senses or feel- 
ings ; to touch with feeling ; to make sensible ; to move 
deeply ; as, to penetrate one’s heart with pity. Shak. 

Thotranubitorof llomor should jienetrate himself with asenpu 
of the pluinnesa and directnuHS of Homer’s style. JU. Arnold. 

3. To pierce into by the mind ; to arrive at the Inner 
contents or meaning of, os of a mysterious or difficult 
subject ; to comprehend ; to understand. 

Things which here were tw subtile for us to penetrate, Ray. 

Pen'e-trate, v. i. To pass ; to make way ; to pierce. 
Also used figuratively. 

Preparing to jicnetrate to the north and west. J. R. Green. 

Bom where Heaven’s influence scarce can penetrate. Pojw.. 
The sweet of life that/zcaotratc.') so near. Daniel. 

Pen'd-tra^tlng (-tra-'ttng), a. 1. Having the power 
of entering, piercing, or perv^ing; sharp ; subtilo ; pen- 
etrative; as, A penetrating odor. 

2. Acute; discerning; sagacious; quick to discover; 
asjii penetrating mind. 

Pen'e-tra^tlng-ly, adv. in a penetrating manner. 

Pen^e-tra'tlon (-tra'shfin), n. [L. penetrotio : cf. F. 
pknktration.'\ 1. Tlie act or process of penetrating, 
piercing, or entering ; also, the a<Jt of mentally penetra- 
ting into, or comprehending, anything difficult. 

And to each inward part, 

With gentle jievetrativn, though unsceu, 

SliootH invisible virtue even to the deep. Milton. 

A jHviefraftiin into the difficulties of algebra. Watts. 

2 . AcuGmcHM ; insight ; sharp discernment ; sagacity ; 
as, a person of singular pewefrafion. Walpole, 

Sy n. - Discernment ; sagacity ; acuteness ; sharpness ; 
discrimination. Bee Discernment, and Sagacity. 

Pen'e-tra-tlve (-trt-tiv), a. [Cf. F. phiktratif.'\ 

1. Tending to penetrate ; of a penetrating quality ; 
piercing ; os, the penetrative sun. 

His look bfcninc keen and penetrative. Ifawthome. 

2. Having the power to alTeiit or impress the mind 
or heart ; impressive ; as, penetrative shame. Shak. 

3. Acute ; discerning ; sagacious ; as, penetrative wis- 
dom. “The jicncfrafirc eye.” Wordsworth. 

I.ed on by Bkill of jjcnctrofi w soul. Grainger. 

Pen'e-tra-tlvo-neBB- «. The quality of being pene- 
trative. 

Pen'flBh' (pSn'flshO, M. iZobl.) A squid. 

Pen'toW' (pSn'f5idO, 71. Bee PlNEOLD. 

Pon'gO-lin (]^n'g^5-lin), n. {Zodl.) The pangolin. 

Pen'gnin (pSn'gwYn), n. [Perh. orig. the name of 
another bird, and fr. W. pen head -f- gmyn white ; or 
perh. from a native South American name.] 1. {Zo‘61.) 
Any bird of the order Impeniies, or iTilopteri. They are 
covered with short, thick foatbers, almost scalelikc on 
the wings, which are without true quills. They are un- 
able to fly, but use their wdngs to aid in diving, in which 
they are very expert. See King penguin, under Kino, 
and Jackass penguin, under Jackass. 

Penguins are found in the south temperate and 
antarctic regions. The king penguins (Ap/enoai/fcj Pata- 
chonica, ana A. longirostris) are the largest; the jackass 



Penguin. The Rock Hopper 
{Catarracte* demersw). 


penguins (Spheniscus)And the rock L 

congregate in large numbers 
their breeding grounds. 

2. {Dot.) The egg-sha^ fleshy 
fruit of a West Indian plant (Pro- 
fnelia Pinguin) of the Pineapple 
family ; also, the plant itself, wmoh 
has rigid, pointed, and spiny-toothed 
leaves, and is used for hedges. 
[Written sdi^o pinguin."] 

Arctic penguin {Zodl.), the great 
auk. See Auk. 

Pen'ipilii-er-y (pSn'gwin-Sr-y), 
n. {Zodl.) A breeding place, or 
rookery, of penguins. 

PeilliOlll''er (pBn'hSld'Sr), n. A 
handle for a pen. 

PenlioiiBe^ Ghous'), n. 
A penthouse. [05 .l] 
Pen-inile (plhi-ET)M), a. 
[OF. penihle. Cf. Pain- 
able, j Painstaking ; as- 
eiduoiis. [Obs.] Chaiicer. 

Pen'1-cil (pM-sIl), n. 
[L. penicilium, penictllus, 
a painter’s brush, a roll 
of lint, a tent for wounds.] 
{Med.) A tent or pledget for wounds or ulcers. 

Pen^l-olllate (-sTPlftt), a. [Cf. F. pSnicilU. Bee 
Pknioil.] {Biol.) Having the form of a pencil ; fur- 
nished with a pencil of fine hairs ; ending in a tuft of hairs 
like a camel’s-hair brush, as the stigmas of some grasses. 
Pend-cuai-form (-sH'lT-ffirm), a. {Hot.) Penicillate. 
Pen-in'BU-la (pSn-Tn'sfi-lA ; 1^5), n. [L. peninsida, 
or paeninsula ; paene almost -f insula an island. Bee 
Irle.] a portion of land nearly surrounded b^ water, 
and connected with a larger body by a neck, or isthnnis. 

Pen-ln^BU-lar (-ler), a. [Cf. F. pkninsulaire.] Of or 
pertaining to a ijeninsula; as, a pe7iinsular form ; pen- 
imular people ; ihv jjeninsular wnr. 

Pen-in^Bu-late (-lat), v. t. [wip. & p. p. Peninbu- 
LATKD (-la'tSd); p. pr. & vb. n. I’eninsulatino.] To 
fonn into a peninsula. [J?.] 

South River . . . peuinaulatai Cnstlc mil form. TT. Bentley, 
Po^niB (pS'nYs), n. [L.] {Anal.) The male member, 
or organ of generation. 

Penl-tenco (pSn'Y-tfns), n. [F. pknitence, L. paeni- 
tentia. See Penitent, and cf. Penance.] The qualitv 
or condition of being penitent ; the disposition of a peni- 
tent ; sorrow for sins or faults ; repentance ; contrition. 
“ Pcnilence of his old guilt.” Chaucer. 

Penth i« deferred, and penitmee has room 
To jnitignte, il not rever»c. tlie doom. Drydtn, 

Syn. — Repentance ; contrition ; compunction. 
Pen'i-ten-cer (-ten-sor), n. [F. pknitender.] A priest 
who heard confession and enjoined penance in extraor- 
dinary cases. [Written also 7>("7r//f7i5cr.] [Ohs.] Chaucer, 
Pen'1-ten-cy (-S.V), »i. Penitence. [GAl] 

Pon'l-tent (-tent), a. [F. j)knite7it, L. paenifens, -entis, 
poenitens, p. pr. of pnexiitere, por7iitere, to cause to re- 

f ent, to rei>ent ; prob. akin to poena pimlsbnieut. Boe 
‘AIN.] 1. Fooling pain or sorrow on account of sins or 
offenses ; repentant ; contrite ; sincerely affected by a 
sense of guilt, and resolved on amendment of life. 

Be penitent, and for thy fault contrite. Mdton. 
The proud he tamed, the penitent he cheered. Dryden. 
2. Doing penance. [G5.?.] Shak, 

Penl-tent, n. 1. One who repents of sin ; one sorrow- 
ful on account of his transgressions. 

2. One under church censure, but admitted to pen- 
ance ; one undergoing penance. 

3. One under the direction of a confessor. 

Penitents is an appellation given to certain fra- 
tenuties in Roman Catholic countries, distinguished by 
their habit, and employed in charitable acts. 

Pen^-ten^tlal (-tfin'shol), a. [Cf. F. ptnitentiel.] Of 
or jiertaining to penitence, or to penance ; expressing 

E enltonce ; of the nature of penance ; as, the peniletitiai 
ook; penitential tears. ” Penitential stripes.” Cotvper. 
Guilt that all the penitential flrcB of hereafter can not elennse. 

Sir W. Srott. 

Pen'l-ten'tial, n. (/?. C. Ch.) A book formerly used 
by priests hearing confessions, containing rules for the 
imposition of penances; — called Aim penitexitial book. 
Pen'l-ten'tlal-ly, adv. In a penitential manner. 
Pen'1-ten'tla-ry (-shA-ry), a. [Cf. F. phriteutiaire.] 
1. Relating to penance, or to the rules and measures 
of penance. A jtenitesiiiary tnx.” Ahp. liranihall. 
2. Expressive of penitence; as, a/)(?7?t>r//mrv letter. 
3. Used for punishment, discipline, and reformation. 
“ PetiUentiary houses. ” litackstone, 

Pen'i-ten'tla-ry, w. ; pi. PENiTENTiAniKs (-rYz). [Cf. 
F. penitencier. Soo Penitent.] 1. One who proscribes 
tlie rules and measures of penance. [Obs.] Bacon. 
2. One who does penance. Hammond, 

3. A small building in a monastery where penitents 
confessed. • Shipley, 

4. That part of a church to which penitents were ad- 
mitted. Shipley, 

6. {R. C. Ch.) (a) An office of tho papal court which 
examines cases of conscience, confession, absolution from 
vows, etc., and delivers decision^ dispensations, etc. Its 
chief is a cardinal, called the wand Penitentiary, ap- 
pointed by the jiope. {h') An oflUcor In some dioceses 
since A. D. 1215, vested with power from the bishop to 
absolve in (!a8es reserved to him. 

6. A house of correction, in which offenders are con- 
fined for punishment, discipline, and reformation, and in 
which they are generally compelled to labor. 

Penl-ten'^tla-lT-Blllp, n. The office or condition of 
a i^nltentiary of the papal court, [i?.] Wood, 

Pon'l-tent-ly, adv. In a penitent manner. 
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PENTADELPHOUS 


Wllk (p9nk), n. 
Prcv. JSngTX 


„ {Zo'dl.) A minnow. Bee Vnxm. 4. 

[JPror. -Eng?] Walton. 

Ptn'kllfir (pSn'ntf Oj n. ; pi. Psnxmxvbs (-niviO. [Pen 
•f A;n</6.] A small pouketknife ; formerly, a knife used 
for making and mending quill pens. 

(-man), n . ; pi, Pcmmen (‘men). 1. One 

who uses the pen ; a writer ; eap., one skilled in the use 
of the pen ; a calligrapher ; a writing master. 

2. An author; a composer. South. 

Pen'lnan-glllp, n. !^e use of the pen in writing ; the 
art of writingT^yle or manner of writing ; chirography ; 
as, good or bad penmanship. 

llPtn'lia (pfin'nA), n. ; pi. PlNN^ (-nS). [L.] (Zoo/.) 
A Mrfect, or normal, feather. 

Pen-tM'OOOIlS (pfin-na'shtis), a. {Zo6l.) Like or per- 
taining to a normal feather. 

Pen'naoh (pfin'nSsh). n. [OP. pennache. See Pa- 
ITAOUB.] A bimch of featners ; a plume. [Obs.'] Holland. 

Pen^obed (-nSsht), a. [of. OP. pennachi. See 
Panache.] Variegated ; strip^. [Ofts.j Evelyn. 

Pon'nage (-nlij), n. [L- penna feather.] Feathery 
covering; plumage. Holland. 

Pen'nant (-nont), n. f oe. pc- « 
now, pcnoun.pynoun, OF. pcTion, 

F. pennon^ fr. L. penna feather. ^ 

Bee Pen a feather, and cf. Pen- __ 

NON, Pinion. ] {Naut. ) (a) A small 

flag ; a pennon. Tim narrow^ or | H 

long^ pennant (called also whip I 

or couch whip) is a long, narrow 

piece of bunting, carried at the ^ ^ 

masthead of a government vessel ^ ^ / 

in commission. The broad pen- ( 

nant is an oblong, nearly souaro 

flag, carried at the masthead of a ^ _ 

commodore’s vessel. “With flags 

and pennants trimmed.” Dray- “ 


Three Forma of Pen- 
naulH. 


ton. {h) A rope or strap to which a purchase is hooked. 
Pen'nate (pen'nSt), \ a. [L. pen- ^ ^ 
'l>€n'n6-t0(l), 


(I. [L. peti- 

natus feath- 


ered, winged, from penna feather, wing.] ^ 

1. Winged ; plume-shaped. 

2. (i/o/.) Same as Pinnate. 

II Pen-nat'u-la (p6n-nat'a-i&), w. ; pi. 
L.PENNATULA?:(-le), E.Pennatulas (-lAz). 

[NL., fr. L. penna a feather.] {Zodl.) 

Any one of numerous species of Pennat- 
ula, J*teroul€S, and allied genera of Al- 
oyonaria, having a featherlike form ; a 
sea-pen. The zooids are situated along 
one edge of the side branches. 

II Pen-natu-la^ce-a (-I5'shft-d), n. pi. 

[NL. See Pennatula.] (Z<wJ/.) A divi- If ‘ 
sion of alcyonoid corals, including the sea- 
pens and related kinds. They are able 
to move about by means of tlio hollow 
muscular peduncle, which also sorves to 
support them upright in the mud. See 
Pennatula, and ///wi/.uuder Alcyonauia. 

Penned (pl^nd), a. 1. Winged; iiav- 
ing plumes. [06a.] 

2. Written with a pen ; composed. 

** Their speech.” Shak. 

Pen'ner (pSn'uer), n. 1. Ojih who 
pens ; a writer. Sir T. North. 

2. A case for holding pons. Whs.'\ 

Pen^nl-lonn (-nl-fOnn), a. [L. pe7i?2a % 
feather -f -form: cf. F. penniforme.'] VenvaUi\&(Pen- 

Having the form of a feather or plume. ruitula aculca- 
Pen-nlg'er-ous (p6ii-nTj'0r-aH), w. [l. 

g enniger; penna feather + gerere to e^namircfNat" 
mr.] {Zool.) Bearing feathers or quills. * 

Pen'l^-leBB (pfiu'nt-lSs), a. [From 
Penny ] Destitute of money ; impecunious ; poor. — 
Pen^nl^eas-nese, n. 

Pen'nl-nerved^ (-nSrvdOi a. [L. penna feather -f I'- 
nerve."] PInnately veined or nerved. 

Pen-nip'o-tent (pBn-nTp'd-tent), a. [L. Mk 

pennipotens ; penna wing -f potens strong.] a 

Strong of wing ; strong oj» tlie wing. [ Poetic] 

Davies {Holy Roodc). 

Pen'non (pBn'nfin), n. [Of, Pinion.] A 
wing ; a pinion. Milton. J 

Pen'non, n. [See Pennant.] A pennant ; 
a flag or streamer. Longfellow, ymjm 

Pan^on-oeP, Pen^non-celle^ (-nfin-sSh), n. 

[OF. jjcnoncc/. See Pennant.] See Pbncel. ^ 
Pan^y (pSn'ny ), a. [Perh. a corruption of r e n n 1- 
pvn^ for pound. ] Denoting pound weight for nerved 
one thousand ; — used in combination, with re- 

S ect to nails ; as, tenpenny nails, nails of which one 
ousand weigh ten pounds. 

Pen-ny, n. ; pi. I^nniks (-nlz) or Pence (pBns). Pen- 
nies denotes the number of coins ; pence the amount of 
pennies In value. [OE. j^eni, AS. penig, pening, pen- 
ding; akin to D. pentiingy OHG. pfenning., pfenting^ G. 
pfennig^ Icel. oefnwin^r; of uncertain ori^n.] 1. An 
English coin, formerly of copper, now of bronze, the 
tWMfth part of an English shilling in account value, aiul 
equal to four farthings, or about two cents; — usually 
indicated by the abbreviation d. (the initial of denarius). 

map** “The chief Anglo-Saxon coin, and for a long 
riod the only one, oorresimnded to the denarius of the 
Continent . . . [and was] called penny^ denarius, or den- 
ier.” A. S. Poole. The ancient silver penny was worth 
about three pence sterling (see Pennyweight). The old 
Scotch penny was only one twelfth the value of the 
English coin. In the United States the word penny is 
popularly used for cent. 

2. Any small sum or coin ; a groat ; a stiver. Shak. 
3. lioney, in general ; as, to turn an honest penny. 
What penny both Rome borne, 

What men provided, what munition scut ? Shak. 

4. {Script.) See Denaktos. 


cress {hot.), an annual herb of the Mustard fam- 
ily. having round, flat pods like silver pennies (Thlaspi 
at'Verue). Dr. Prior. - Penny dog i^ool.), a kind of shark 
found on the south coast of BntiUn ; the tope. — Penny 
a penurious person ; a niggard. [ Obs.] Sobynson 
(Morels Utopia). — kway grass (Do/.), pennyroyal. ID.] 
— Penny post, a post carrying a letter for a penny ; njso, 
a mail earner. — Penny wise, wise or nruaeut only in 
j Betters ; saving small sums while losing larger ; 
used chiefly in the phrase, jienny wise and pound foolish. 

Pan^ny (pSn'ny), a. Worth or costing one penny. 

Pen^ny-a-Un'er (-A-lin'Sr), n. One who furnishes 
matter to public journals at so much a line ; a poor writer 
for hire ; a hack writer. Thackeray. 

Pen''ny-roy'al (-roPal), n. [A corruption of OE. pul- 
iall royal. OK. puliall is ultimately derived fr. L. pulci- 
um^ or pulegium regium (so called as being g^ood against 
fleas), ir. pulex a flea ; and royal is a translation of L. re- 
gium, In puleium regium.] {Dot.) An aromatic herb 
{Mentha Pulegium) of Europe; ideo, a North American 
plant {Ifedeoma pulegioides) resembling it in flavor. 

Bastard pennyroyal. (Do/.) Bee Blue curls, imder Blite. 

Pen^ny-weight^ (-wat^, n. A troy weight contain- 
ing twenty-four grains, or the twentieth part of an 
ounce ; os, a pennyweight of gold or of arsenic. It waa 
anciently the weight of a silver penny, whence the name. 

Pen'ny-wort^ (-wflrt'), n. {liot.) A European trail- 
ing herb {Linaria CymbalaHa) with roundish, renilorm 
loaves. It is often cultivated in hanging baskets. 

Marsh, or Water, pecn 3 rwort. (Do/.) See under Mabsii. 

Pen'ny-wortll' (pSn'nJ-wdrth' ; colloq. pBn'nfirth), n. 

1. A penny’s worth ; as much as may be bought for a 

penny. “ A doar/Jcnwytcor/A.” Evelm. 

2. Hence : The full value of one’s penny expended : duo 
return for money laid out ; a goo<l bargain ; a bargain. 

The priests sold the heiier pennyworths. Locke. 

3. A snmll quantity ; a trifle. Bacon. 

Pen^OCk (pSn'Bk), n. See Pend, n. 

Pen^o-log^lo-al (pBn'o-lBJ'I-kal), a. Of or pertaining 

to pCTKjlogy. 

Pe-noPo-glst (pfe-nBP6-jTht), n. Ono versed in, or a 
student of, penology. 

Pe-nol'o-gy n. [Gr. woid}, or L. poena, punish- 
ment -logy.] Tho Bcience or art of punishment. 
[Written nlm p(rnology.] 

Pen'raok^ (pSn'rSkO, n. A rack for pens not in use. 

Pens (pBna), n., pi. of Penny. [06#.] Chaucer. 

PeiI'£Wl-tlV6 (pen'sA-tIv), rt. Pensive. [06#.] Shelton. 

Pen^BOl (-sSI), M. A iHJncel. [06#.] Chaucer. 

Pen^sl-ble (-sl-b’l), a. Held aloft. [06#.] Bacon. 

Pen^sUe (-sTl; -77), a. [L. pciuiUs, fr. pendcre to 
hang : cf. OF. pensil. See Pendant.] Hanging ; sus- 
pended ; pendent ; peudulotis. Bacon. 

The long, jf)owi7e brauclics of tho blrchcB. W. lloivUt. 

Pen^glle-neM, n. State or quality of being pensile ; 
pcndulousnoBs. 

Pen^Slon (pSn'shllu), n. [F., fr. L. pensio a paying, ] 
payment, fr. pendcre, pvnsunt, to weigh, to j>ay ; akin to 
pendere to hang. Boo I’kndant, and cf. Spend.] 1. A 
payment ; a tribute ; somothing paid or given. L 06 a’.] 
The stomach’s jjonsion, ami tho time’s expense. Syln-.acr. 

2. A stated allowance to a person in consideration of 
past services ; payment made to one retired from serv- 
ice, on account of age, disjtbility, or other ciiuso ; espe- 
cially, a regular stiiiend paid by a govonnnont to retired 
public officers, disahlod soldiers, the families of soldiers 
killed in service, or to meritorious autiiors, or the like. 

To all that kept thu city and wages. 1 iv. 56. 

3. A certain sum of money paid to a elorgymnn in lieu 

of tithes. \_Eng.] Mozley tfc W. 

4. [F., pronounced paN'sy O n'.] A hoarding house or 
boarding scliool in Franco, Belgium, Switzerland, etc. 

Pen'Blon, r. t. {imj). & p. p. Pensioned (-shttnd) ; 
p. pr, A rb. n. Pensioning.] To grant a pension to ; to 
pay a regular stipend to, in consideration of service al- 
ready performeil ; — sometimes followed by oj/'; as, to 
pension off a servant. 

One knighted Blackmore, and ono pensioned Quarles. Pope. 

Pen'Sion-a-ry {-ii-rp), a. 1. Maintained by a pen- 
sion ; receiving a pensfon ; as, pensionary spies. Doniie. 

2. Consisting of a pension ; as, a pensionary provision 
for inalntonanco. 

Pen'Blon-a-ry, n. ; pi. Pknsionaeiks (-rlz). [Cf. F. 
ptnsiomiaire. Cf. PENSiONsn.] 1. Ono who receives a 
pension ; a pensioner. E. Hall. 

2. One of tho chief magistrates of towns in Holland. 

Grand penslona^, the title of the prime minister, or 
president of the Council, of Holland when a republic. 

Pen'Blon-er (-Sr), n. 1. One in receipt of a pension ; 
hence, figuratively, a dependent. j 

The fickle pemimers of Morpheus’ train. Milton. 

Old pensioners ... of Chelsea Hospital. Macaulay, 

2. One of an honorable band of gentlemen who attend 
the sovereign of England on state occasions, and receive 
an annual tiension, or allowance, of .£150 and two horses. 

3. [Cf. F. pensionnaire one who pays for his board. 

Cf. I^sioNAiiY, n.] In the university of Cambrldgo, 
England, one who pays for his living in commons ; — cor- 
re^nding to commoner at Oxford. Ld. Lytton. 

Pen'Bive (-sTv), a. [F. pensif, fr. pen.ier to think, fr. 
L. pensare to weigh, ponder, consider, v. intens. fr. pen- 
dere to weigh. See Pension, Poise.] 1. Thoughtful, 
sober, or sad ; employed in serious reflection ; given to, 
or favorable to, earnest or melancholy musing. 

The pensiiw aecrecy of desert cell . Mdton . 

Anxious cares tho pensive nymph oppressed. Pope. 

2. Expressing or suggesting tlioughtfulness with sad- 
ness; aa. pensive numheTB. Prior. 

Pen'sived (-slvd), a. Made pensive, [i?.] Shak. 

Pui'Bive-ly (-slv-lj^), adv. & a pensive manner. 

Pen'slve-liefWf n. The state of being iiensivo ; serious 
thoughtfulness; seriousness. Hooker. 


Pta'StOOk' (p«n'st6k0. n. [Etymol. uncertain ; perh. 
fr. pen an iuolosure -f #/ocl:.J jL. A close conduit or 
pipe for conducting water, as to a water wheel, or for 
emptying a pond, or for domestio uses. 

2. The barrel of a wooden pump. 

Pent (i)Snt), p.p. or o. [From Pen, v. /.] Penned or 
shut up ; oouliucd ; — often with up. 

Here in tho l>ody pent. J. Montyomery, 
No pent-up Ttica coutracta your powers. J. .ft. Si wall. 
Pen'ta- (p5u'tA-h [Gr. nevra-, a later combining form 
of ireVre five. Boo FIVE.] 1. A combining form donutiug 
Jive ; as, pcn/ucapsulnr ; jpeu/dgon. 

2. (CVicrrt.) Denoting the degree of /tr, either ns re- 
gards quality, Property, or composition ; ns, pentaml- 
phlde ; /><?«/oxido. etc. Also used adject I vely. 

Pen'ta-ba'Blo(-ba'8lk),(i. [Peu/a- -f 6a.uc.] (Chern.) 
Capable of uniting with five molecules of a monaeia 
base ; having five acid hydrogen atoms capable of substi- 
tution by a basic radical ; — said of certain acids. 

Pen'ta-cap'sn-laT (-kSi>'8fi-10r), a. -f- cap- 

sular.] (Do/.) Having five capsules, 

Pen'ta-Ohe'nl-IUn GkS'uI-flm), n. [NL. See Penta-, 
and Aohenidjs.] (Bot.) A dry fruit composed of five 
carpels, which are covered by an epigyuous calyx and 
separate at maturity. 

Pen'ta-oblo'rlde (-klo'rld or -rid), n. [Penta- -f 
chloride.] {Chem.) A chloride having five atoms of 
chlorine In eairh molecule. 

Pen'ta-chord (p0n'tA-kOrd), n. [L. pentachnrdus flvo- 
stringed, Or. irci-TaxopSos ; ircera- live -] string.] 

1. An ancient instrument of music with five strings. 

2. An order or system of five nounds. Busby. 

Pen-tao'ld (p5n-'tas'Id), a. [/Vn/n- -f- acid. ] ( ('hem'. ) 

Capable of neutralizing, or combining with, five molecules 
of a monobasic acid ; having five hydrogen atoins capa- 
ble of substitution by acid residueu ; — said of cortain 
complex bases, 

Pen'tn-cle (l'0i>'ta-k’l), n. [fl r. neVre fivi*.] A figure 
composed of t\\o oipiilateral triiinglcs InterHecting so as 
to form a six-pointed star, — ust‘d in early ornamental 
art, and also wltli superstitions imjiort by the as- 
trologora and mystics of the Mitldlo 

^en^ta-coc'oouB (-kPk'kris), a. fikSfek 
[See Penta-, Coccus.] (Do/.) Com- Jr 

posed of five united carpels with M 

ono seed in each, as certain fruits. /\/7 a. 

Pen'ta-oonler (-kSnaSr), n. g ygf 

(Gr. ^ 471 / 17 .) Bee Pbnteconter. 7 « 

Pen-tac'rl-nUl (pSn-tSk'rt-nTn). J \ \ \ / 

n. {Physiol. Chem.) A red and n \ Ji 

purple pigment found In certain ^ \ M H 

criuoids of the genus Pentacrinus. 'V I I 

Pen-tao'rl-iiite (p0n-tak'rT-nit), X | \# 

n. [Penta- -f- Gr, xpiVov a lily.] J{ 

{Zool.) Any species of Pentacrinus. \ 

Peii-tac'n-noUl(i>Sn-tSk'rI-noid), ' 

71. [Pen/amwu# -f -on/.] (Zoo/.) Ppptftcrinolds, or 

An immature comatula when it is u J. /v 0 

still attached by a stem, and thus stugos of Growth, 
resembles a Pentacrinus. 

II Pen-tao'rl-naB (-nUs), n. [NL. See Penta-, and Cm- 
NUM.] {Zool.) A genus of i J 

lar^o, stalked criuoids, of 

which several species occur in «ui kVii3 ¥WilvOT , 

deep water among tho West 
Indies and elscwhert;. 

Pen-ta'oron (iiSn-ta'krSn), 

71.; pi. L. PENTA(:uA(-krA), E. 

Pentacronr (-krOuz). ^ [NL., 
fr. Gr. nivTt five -f- aKpov a 
summit.] {Geom.) A solid iMnuM 

having five summits or angu- 

Pen^ta-croB'tlo (r>en't&. 

krftw'tTk), 71, [D#7i/a- -f- «f705- 
//c.] A sot of verses so dis- 
posed that the name forming 
the subject of tlio acrostic 00 - 
curs five times — the whole set 
of verses being divided into 
five different parts from top 

to bottom. PentocrinuR CD. MneUatto 

Pen'tafl (pSn'tMV n. [Or. j;:;’ 

TrecTos, -aOoy, a body of five, 

fr. rrivrt five.] {Chem.) Any element, atom, or radical, 
having a valence of five, or which can bo combined witli, 
substituted for, or compared with, five atoms of hydrogen 
or other monad ; as, nitrogen is a pentad in tho ammo- 
nium compounds. 

Pon'tad, «. {Chem.) Having tho valence of a pentad. 
Pen'ta-dao'tyl I (pSn'tA-dttk'tYl), a. [Gr. irevraSd- 
Pen'ta-dao'tyle l xtvAo? with five flu^rs or t(H!S. 
See Penta-, and Dactyl.] 1. (Anal.) Having five 
digits to tho hand or foot. 

2. Having five appendages resembling fingers or toes, 
Pen'ta-dao'tyl-^ (-old), a. [Pentadactyl -f- -oid.l 
{Anut.) Having tho form of, or a structure modified 
from, a pentadactyl limb. 

Pen'ta-deo'ane (-dSk'in), n. [Penta- -f- Gr. 6e/ca 
ton.] (Chem.) A hydrocarbon of tho paraffin series, 
(CjnHss) found in petroleum, tar oil, etc ,and obtained as 
a colorless liquid ; — so called from the fifteen carbon 
atoms in the molecule. 

Pen'ta-deo'a'to'lo (-At/FTk), a. [Penta- -f decatoic.] 
{Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or derived from, peutadec* 
one, or designating an acid related to it. 

Pen'ta-de-oyno (-dS-sTinrk), a. [Pentb- -f- decylic.] 
(C/tm.) Some os Quindrcylio. 

Pan'ta-dol'pboiia (-dSI'ftls), a. [Pmta- -f Gr. a6eA- 
(b6f brother.] {Bot.) Having the stamens arranged in 
five clusters, those of each cluster having their filamenta 
more or less united, as the flowers of the linden. 


/.] Penned or 


ad (pCn’tSd), n. [Gr. 
-d6oy, a body of five. 


PentocrinuB iP. Mncleaya- 
ttiis). Head with upper 
purl of Stem, i}^) 


009, Unite, rude, fyU, ftp, Om; ftfbd, to'^ot; out, oil; ohalri go; sing, Uikj then, thin; bow; xh=:* In azure. 
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Pen'tft'-fid (pSn't4-fTd), rt. [PerUa^ foot ol Th fin^ P#ll^ilup*toM (p8n^p-t5t), n. [L. (pi.) pentaptota, 
dere to split.] (PoL) Divided or cleft into five parts. Gr. irivTairrcaTOf with five cases; irevra- (see fluiTA-) -f- 
Pen'tA-gl^ n. IPenta- -f -gloif as in poly- irTU}r69 falling.] (Gram*) A noon haviM five oases. 

fflol.] A work in five different tongues. Peil^tap-tyoll (-ttk), n. [Penfo- Gr. nrvi, im ' 

Pen'ta'gon (*g5n), ». [Gr. ircvraytovov ; ir«vra> (see a fold.] (J^e Ar/s) A picture, or combination of 
Pknta-) -f- ywvta angle : c£. L. pentagonium^ y--. turen, consisting of a centerpiece and dU)ublo £ol 
F. pe7i/ag07ir.] (Qeom.) A plane figure hav- \ doors or wings, as for an altarpieoe. 
ing five angles, and, consequently, five sides; \ 7 Pen'tar-ofiy (pSn'tSr-ky n. [Gr. irsi^apx^a : c 

any figure having five angles. \ / pentarchie. See Penta-, ana -aaciiy.] A governmei 


Bsgttlar pentagon, a pentagon in which the _ 
angles are all equal, and the sides all equal. rentaRon. 

Pen-tag^O-nal (i)5n-tfig'6-nal), a, [Cf. F. pentagoiuil, Poll'ta-ipABt (i»Cn'tA-a|)Sst), n, [L. pentasjwslon^ Or. 
pc 7 i(agone, L. pentagonus^ pentagoniuSf Or. nevTdywvos. J wevra- (see I^ta-) oTtav to pull : cf. F. p€7itaspasie.’\ 
Ilaving five corners or angles. A purchase with five pulleys, ill.) 

Pentagonal dodscahsdron. Bee Doubcahedeon, and Py- Pon'ta-iper'mous (-spSr'mfis), a , [Penta- + G**. 
lUTOHEDuoN. tmtgpa seed.] (Pot.) Containing five seeds. 

Peil<tag'0*llAl--l7, adv. In the form of a pentagon ; Pon'ta-ltlch (-stlk), n. [Gr. ntvTd<mxo9 of five 
with five angles. Sir T. BrowM. verses; w«vto- (see Penta-) + <rTtxoc line, verse,] A 


irrcardff falling.] (Oram*) A noun having five cases. 

Pan^tgp-tycili (-ttk), n* \PerUa- -f* w. imi^, 
a fold.] (i %0 Arts) A pioture, or combination of mc- 
tures, consisting of a centerpiece and dU)uble folding 
doors or wings, as for an altarpieoe. 

Pen'tar-ony ^0n'tkr-ky), n. [Or. nstfrapx^O' • ch 
pentarchie. See Penta-, and -juictiy.] A government in 


the hands of five persons ; five joint rulers. P. Fletcher. 
“ The p€7itarchy of the senses.** A. Breiver. 
PolPta-nABt (iiBn'tA-spSst), n, [L. penta.<tjwston, Or. 


Pen-tag^o-noiu (-ntts), a. Penta^mnal. 

Pen^ta-gram (pSn'tA-grSm), »». [Or. ir€VTtiypap,pov, 
leut. of irevraypauiiot having five lines. See Penta-, auu 


neut. of irevraypappot having five lines. See Penta-. and 
-GRAM.] A pentacle or a pentalpha. “Like a wizard 
pe7itagram.*' Tennyson. 


ioniposition consisting oi nvo verses. 

Pen-Us'ti-OhOllB (pBn-tlta'tl-kas), a. \Penta- Gr. 
rrCxot a row.] (Bot.) Having, or arranged in, five verti- 


i. iTxyTU.yfiULfA.fmw. - — — ~ . xjr-T /» i- ' 

See Penta-, and errixoi a row.] (Bot.) Having, or arranged in, 
“ Like a wizard ranks, as the leaves of an apple tree or a ch 


Pen^ta-graph'lo-al (-T-kai 
tographic. See Pantookaph. 


os Linouatulina. 

Pen^-Btyle (-stn), a. [Penta- -f Gr. arvAo? a pil- 


*e]l^ta-gyna-a (-jln'I-d). n. i>/. [NL., fr. Gr. ff«i'ra- lor.] (Arch.) Having five columns 
Pbnta^ -j- yvvy female.] (Bot.) A Linmrou order in front ; — said of a temple or por- 


of plants, having five stylos or pistils. 
Pen^ta-gynl-an (-jTn'l-an), ( 


tico in classical architecture. - 


(«. (Bot.) Of or A ^rtlco having five columns. 

, j pertaining to Fen'ta-teUOll (-tuk), n. [L. 


Gr. TreVroAi^a ; cf. F. pe7italpha. Bee Pen- 
ta-, and Alpha.] A five-pointed star, re- 


sembling five alphas joined at their bases ; — used as a fivefold athletic performance peculiar to the great na- 


symbol, 

II Pen-tam'e-ra (-tSm't-r4), n. pi. [ 
TAUEnous,] (Zool.) An extensive divi- 
sion of Coleoptera, including those that 
normally have five-jointed tarsi. It 
embraces about lialf of all the known 
species of the Coleop^tera. 

Pen-tam^er-an (-er-un), n. (Zodl.) 
One of the Pentamera. 

Pan-tam'er-ous (-uh), n. [Penta- ^ 
•f Gr. pepoT part.] 1. (Biol.) Divided^ 
into, or consisting of, five parts ; also, 
arranged in sets, with five parts in 
each set, as a fiower with five sepals, 
five petals, five, or twice five, stamens, 
and five pistils. 

2. (Zodl. ) Belonging to the Pentomern , 

II Pan-tam'a-nui (4-ra8), n. [NL. Soc 


II Pea-tam'a-nui (4-ra8), n. [NL. Soo Pbntamebous.] 
A genus oi extinct Palo- ^ ^ i 

ozoic brachiopods, often very abun- 
dant in the Upper Silurian. 

Pentamems limestone ( GfoL\ a Si- 
luri.-in limestone composed largely 
of tbe shells of Pontamerus. 

Pen-taiii*e;ter (-t-ter), n. [L., 
fr. Gr. TTt'i'Ta/u.cTpoy ; Trei^a- (see 
Penta-) -j-^erpot' measure.] (Gr. 

& L. Pros.) A verse of five feet. 

The dactylio i^entameter Pontamerua (Prnfatne- 
consists of two parts separated rut jixetuhTmilcatus). 
by a dlfpresis. Eueh part, consists a Front j 6 Profile, 
of two dactyls and a long sy lia- 
ble. The spondee may take the place of the dactyl in 
the first part, but not in the second. The elegiac dufltch 
consists of the liexamotor followed by the pentameter. 

Barkriess. 

Pen-tain'e-ter, a. Having five metrical feet. 


tional games of the Greeks, including heaping, foot racing, 
[NL. Bee Pen- wrestling, throwing the disens, and throwing the spear. 
^ ys Pen'ta-tom'lc (p(5n/tA-t6m'Tk), a. [Penta- at077iic.'] 

/ T (Che.7n.) (a) Having five atoms in the molecule, (b) Hav- 
\ Y ing five hydrogen atoms capable of siibstitution. 

Pon-tav'a-lont (pCn-tltv'A-Icut), a. [Penta- -}- L. t>a- 
^ jj T p. pr. Boo Valenok.] (C^cm.) Having a valence 

of five ; — said of certain atoms and radicals. 

1 W Pon'te-OOn'ter (pSn'tc-kbu'ter), n. [Gr. nevrrjKoyTopo^ 

^ vo.\>9)y fr. -trtvrqKOpra fifty.] (Gr. Antiq.) A Grecian 

I I vessel With fifty oars. [Written also ^>n/faconfcr.] 

I X 2 I Pen'tO-OOSt (-kSst ; 115), n. [L. pentecoste^ Gr, ircv- 

^ \ rr\KOTrrq (sc. vp.epa) the fiftieth day, Pentecost, fr. jrcvTrj- 

^ ^ Koerrdi flHieth, fr. mvrriKovra. fifty, fr. vrivre five. Sec 

Pcntnmerfln Five, and cf. I^nqstbr.] 1. A solemn festival of tlie 

^ Jews ; — so called because celebrated on the fiftieth day 

^ V /' ' ^e). /aeven weeks) after the second day of the Passover 
)0 Pbntamebopb.] (which fell on the sixteenth of the Jewish month Nisan) ; 

z — hence called, also, the Feast of Weeks. At this fes- 
tival an offering of the first fruits of the harvest was 
made. By the later Jews it was generally regarded as 
commemorative of the gift of the law on the fiuieth day 
after the departure from Kgypt. 

2 . A festival of the Itoman Catholic and other churches 
In commemoration of the descent of the Holy Spirit on 
the apostles, which occurred on the day of Pentecost ; — 
called also Whitsunday. Shak. 

Pen^te-008'tal (-kbs'tal), a. Of or pertaining to Pen- 
imerufl (Pentnrne- tecost or to Whitsuntide. 

pKeudogalcatun). PeO'^te-OOS^talS (-talz), n. pi. Offerings formerly 
rontj b Profile. made to the parish priest, or to the mother churcii, at 
*1 « i Pentecost. Shipley, 

ehgia^dlsiich Pen'tO-COS'ter (-t8r), n. [NL., fr. Gr. neimjKooTTip, 
le pentnmetoT. from nevrijKovra fifty.] (Or, Antiq.) An officer in the 
Ba/krtess. Spartan army commanding fifty men. Milford. 

cal feet. Peil'te-COS'ty (-ty), n. ; pi. Pbntecobtieb (-tTz). [Gr. 


Pcn'ta-meth'yl-eno (p€n't&-m8th'Il-r;n), n. [Pe7ita- ir«imj»co<rTV9,fr.7rfvnj>focrTd9thefiftieth,7rej/'n7(co»'Tttflfty.] 
7nethyle7\e.'] (Che/n.) A hypothetical hydrocarbon, (G?'. yljif/g'.) A troop of fifty soldiers in tho Spartan army; 
Ci;H,o, metumeric with the amylenes, and the nucleus of — called aim pe77trco5tys. Joweti (Thunjd.). 

a large number of derivatives ; •— so named because re- Pen-tel'ic (i)fin-t81'fk), 1 a. Of or jiertaining to Mount 


a large number of derivatives so named because re- 
garded os composed of five methylene residues. Cf. Tri- 
methtlkne, and Tetramethylknk. 


Pen-tePl-oan (-I-kan), j Pentelicus, near Athens, 
famous for its fine white marble quarries ; obtained from 


methylene, and ietramethylknk. famous for its fine white marble quarries ; obtained irom 

II Pen-tan'dri-a (l>Sn-t5nMrT-i), n. pi. [NL,, fr. Gr. Mount Pentelhuis ; as, the Pentelic marble of which the 
nevra- (see Penta-) -j- av7]a, ai^Spov, luuii, male.] (Bot.) I’.arthenon is built. 

A Linnamu class of plants liaviug five separate stamens. Pen'teno (pfin'ten), n. [See Penta-.] (Chem.) Same 


I ranks, as the leaves of an apple tree or a cherry tree. 

II Pen''ta- 8 tom^l-da (pBn'tA-atom'I-dA), n. pi. [NL. , fr. 


Pen^ta-graphlo (-grafak), ) a. [Corrupted fr. pan- rreora- (see Penta-) aropa a mouth.] (Zodl.) Bamo 
Pon'U-graphlO-al (-T-kol), j tographic, -ical.] tan- ^ , r. 


Pen-tag'y-noUfl (pGn-tSj'I-nQs), j pertaining to Fen'ta-tOUOll (-tuk), n. [L.pen- Funtastyle. 
plants of the order Pentagynia ; having five styles. tateuchus, Gr. ireeraT^vxoj ; treora- 

PeWta-he'dral (pSn'tA-hS'dral), o. Having live sides ; (»eo Penta-) -f- T<i5xo« ^ implement, a book, akin to 
os, a pe 7 itah€dral figure. revxeio to prepare, make ready, and perh. to E. tert. 

Peu^ta-hed^rio-fll (-li5d'rT-kal), a. Pentahedral. [/?.] See Five, and Text.] The first five books of the Old 

Pen^ta-lie^dron (-ne'drSn), n. [Penta- -j- Or. eSpa Testament, collective^ ; — called also the Law of Moses, 

seat, base.] A solid figure having five sides. Book of the Law of Moses, etc. 

Pen^ta-ne'drons (-drfls), a. Pentahedral. Woodivard. Pen^ta-teu'ohal (-tunml), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Pon'tall^ (pSn'tSP), w. (Zodl.) Ageexx- a Pentateuch, 

liar iusectivoro (Ptilocerctis Lowii) of A Pen^ta-thl-onTo (-tht-5n'Tk), a. [Penta- -f- thxonic.) 

Borneo; — so called from its very long, f \ ^ (G’Acm.) Pertaining to, or designating, an acid of sulphur 
quill-shaped tail, which is scaly at the obtained leading hydrogen sulphide into a solution of 

base and plumose at the tip. sulphur dioxide ; — so colled because It contains five 

II Pen-tal*pha (p8n-tSl'/&). n. [NL., fr. ^ atoms of sulphur. 

". pe7itolpha. Bee Pen- rcntnlpha. II Pen-tatnlon (p8n-tiCth'lRn), n. [NL., fr. Gr. nevra- 

V five-pointed star, re- QKov ; n-ei/rc five -f- SiOXov a contest.] (Gr. A7itiq.) A 


Pen-tan'drl-an (-on), 
Pen-tan'drous (-drils), 
ing five stamens. 


a. (Bot.) Of or pertaining to as Amylenk. 


the class Pontandria; bav- 


Pent^onse^ (p8nt'hous'), n. [A corruption of pen- 
ing five stamens. ^ tice.) A shed or roof sloping from the main wall or 

Pan^tano (pSn'tan), n. [Bee Penta-.] (CAcwi.) Any builalng, as over a door or window; a lean-to. Also 
one of three metameric hydrocarbons, of tlto figuratively. “The/jenf^ioTo^c of hiseye,** Sir W. Scott. 


r.ietliano or paraffin series. They are colorless, volatile PentllOUBe', a. 
lifpiids, two of which occur In petroleum. So called house lid.” Shak. ‘ 
because of the fi ve carbon atoms in the molecule. Pen'tloe (pCu'tTs) 

Pen^tan^ale (pCn'tap'g’l), n. [Penta- -f angle.) A Append.] A penthouse. t065‘;f 'Sir If. Wotton. 

pentagon, i/?.] Sir T. Browne. Pen'tuo' (pSn'tiP), n. See Pantile. 

Pen-tan'Ira-lar (i)6n-tffn'glS-l8r), a. [Petita- 4 angu- Pen'tlne (pSn'tIn or-t5n), n. [Bee Penta-,] (Chein.) 
lar.'] Having five corners'or angles. [,R.] An unsaturated hydrocarbon, CgHj, of the acetylene se- 

Pen^ta-peral-ons (pCn'tA-pfit'al-liB), a. CTJ ries. Same as Valerylenb. 

[Pent^ l^oetal.) (.&o/.) Having five petals, |||l.Nj||^^iK Pen-tcFlO (pSu-tlFTk), <7. [Bee Penta-.] (Chem.) Per- 
or ^.'^.^^ives. taiiiing to, or designating, on acid (called also valeric 

bago Vl-lon«(pSn-tSf'Tl-lfi8 or p8n'- acid) derived from pentane. 

6. A,,^*. [Pffnffl- -h Gr. </>vAAopleaf.] Pen'tone (p8n't5n), ». [See Penta-.] (CAcm.) Same 

leaves or leaflets. \f as Valylrnr. 

ore ^^(p^-tSp'6-dy), n. [Ptfb/o- ’ Peil-tO«'ida (p^n-tUks'Td or -id), n. [Penfa- -f- or- 

his arc foot.] (Pros.) A meas- Pcntapetalous (Chem.) An oxide containing five atoms of oxygen 

penduli®^‘“8^ Mower. molecule ; as, phosphorus penf oxide, P5O5. 

pU seniite, cAre, ftm, Arm, lUk, final, ; Sve, event, find, fdrn, recent ; Ice, 


PentllOUBe', a. Leaning; overhanging. J‘ent- 
houselUl.^^ Shak. “My /jcnfAowjc eyebrows.’’ Dryden 
Pen'tloe (pCu'tTs), «- [F. appentis a penthouse.' 800 

Append.] A penthouse. [065. j Sir II. Wotton. 


Pen'tre-mite (pSn'trl-mit), n. (Zodl.) Any species 
of Pentremites. 

II Pen^tre-ml'tM (p8ii'tr*-mi't&), n. [NL., from Gr, 
nhm five -f L. remus on oar.] 

(Zodl.) A genus of orinoids be- J^S^l 

longing to the Blastoidea. They 
have five petal-like ambulacra. 

Pent'roof^ (pgnt'rCbfO, n. WW Bf 

[F. jwnte slope -f- E. roof, or 
from pc wf house roof.) See 

(P«n'tr5f0, ». « sid" • 

A penstock. view. (X) 

Pen'tyl (pSn'tTl). n. [Pen- 
fa- 4- -yl.] (Chem.) The hypothetical radical, C5H,,, of 
pentane and certain of its derivatives. Same as Amyl. 

Pen-tyPlO (pSn-tll'Ik), a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, de- 
rived from, or containing, pentyl ; as, pefitylio alcohol. 

Pe'nu-ohlo (nS'nCk’l), Pln'o-olo (pln'fi-k’l), n. A 
gamoat cards, played with forty-eight cards, being all the 
cards above the eight spots in two packs. 

Pe'nnlt (pS'nfilt or p^-nfilt' ; 277), n. [Abbreviated 
fr. pe7iulfi7/ia.) (Gram. & Pros.) Tlic last syllable but 
one of a word ; the syllable preceding the final one. 

Pe-nul'tl-ma (pe-nfil'tl-mA), n. [L. (sc. S7jllaba), fr. 
petiul twins, pac77%dtivm8, the last but one ; paene al- 
most -f- ulthnus the last.] Same ns Penult. 

Pe-nilPtl-mate (-m&t), a. Last but one ; as, the pe- 
nultimate syllable, the last syllable but one of a word. 

Pe-nal'tl-mate, n. The penult. 

po-numnDra (pt-nttm'brA), 71. [NL., fr. L. paene al- 
most -f- umbra shade.] i 

1. An incomplete ^ 

partial shadow. g X 

2. (d45/7Tm.) Tlie shod- ^ 

ow cast, in an eclipse, — 

where the light Is partly, ’ 

but not wholly, cut off ^ ^ a. n. 

by the intervening body ; ^ 

tbe space of partial illu- icnumbra. 

miuatiou between the umbra, or perfect shadow, on all 
sides, and the full light. Sir I. Aeicton. 

The faint shade surrounding the dark central por- 
tion of a solar spot is also called the pentonbra, and some- 
times U7nb7‘a. 

3. (Paint.) The part of a picture where the shade im- 
perceptibly blends with the light. 

Pe-num^bral (-brol), a. 01 or pertaining to n penum- 
bra ; resembling a penumbra ; partially illuminated, 

Pe-nuM-OUa (-nVrT-iSs), «. [From Pknury,] 1. Ex- 
cessively B|>aring in the use of money; sordid ; stingy; 
miserly. “ A penurious niggard of his wealth.” Milton. 

2. Not bountiful or lllieral ; scanty. 

Here creeps olong a poor, penurious atronm. C. Put. 

3. Destitute of money ; suffering extreme want. [O65,] 

“ Mv ncmirinitx )»and ’’ Shak. 


Penumbra. 

S Sun J 31 Moon ; CUB CD I 


“ My penurious band.’’ Shak. 

8yn. — Avaricious ; covetous , parsimonious; miserly ; 
niggardly ; stingy. See Avaricious. 

— Pe-nu'rl-ouB-ly, adv. — Pe-nu^rl-ouB-ness, n. 

Pen'U-ry (p8r/u-rj^), n. [L. penuria; cf. Gr. treli'a 
hunger, Trevia poverty, need, rretajs one who works for 
his daily bread, a poor man, 7r«?i/«a0ai to work for om^’s 
daily bread, to be poor : cf. F, phiwdc.) 1. Absence of 
resources ; want ; privation ; imiigence ; extreme poverty ; 
destitution. “ A })C7m7'j/ of military forces.” Bacon. 

They were exposed to hardship and penury. Sj» at. 

It uriscfl in neither from penury of thought. Laudor. 

2. Penuriousness ; miserliness. [(76j.] Jer. Taylor. 

Pen'Wlp^er (-wiiVSr), n. A cloth, or other material, 
for wiping off or cleaning ink from a pen. 

Pen'wom^an (-wdOuFan), 71. ; pi. Pknwombn (-wTm'- 
6n). A female writer ; an authoress. Johnson. 

Pe'on (p5'5u), n. See Poon. 

Pe^on, 71. [Bp. peo77, or Pg. peuo, one who travels 
on foot, a foot soldier, a pawn in ehess. Bee Pawn in 
chess.] 1. A foot soldier: a policeman; also, an office 
attendant ; a messenger, [/naia] 

2. A day laborer ; a servant ; especially, in some of the 
Bpanisli American countries, a debtor held by liis cred- 
itor in a form of qualified servitude, to work out a debt. 

3. (Chess) See 2d Pawn. 

Pe^On-Rge (-aj ; 48), 71. The condition of a peon. 

Pe'on-lRin (-T*’m), 71. Same as Peonage. D. Webster. 

Pe'o-ny (p5'ft-uy), w. ; pi. Peonies (-nTz). [OE. pione, 
pioine, pio7ii, OF. pio7ie, F. pivoine, L. paeonia, Gr. 
naium'a, fr. Ilaiwi/, TTnidi/, the god of healing. Cf. 
PiKAN.] (Bot.) A plant, and its fiower, of the ranuncula- 
ceouB genus Pfeonia. Of the four or five species, one is 
a shrub ; the rest are perennial herbs with sliowy fiowors, 
often double iu cultivation. [Written also pwony, and 
piony.) 

Pet/ple (pS'p’l), 71. [OE. peple, people, OF. pueple, 
F. pexjsde, fr. L. populus. Ct. Populack, Public, Pueb- 
lo.] 1. The body of persons who compose a community, 
tribe, nation, or race ; an aggregate of individuals fonii- 
Ing a whole ; a community ; a nation. 

Unto him shall the gathering of the jitoplc be. Gen. xllx. 10. 

The ants arc a jieople not strong. Prov. xxx, 26. 

Before many peoples, and nations, and tongues. Jiev. x. 11. 

Earth's monarchs aro her peoples. Whittier. 

A government of all the people, by all the people, for all the 
people. . T. Parker. 

nai^ People is a collective noun, generally construed 
with a plural verb, and only occasionally used in the plu- 
ral form (peoples), in the sense of nations or races. 

2. Persons, generally; an indefinite number of men 
and women; folks; population, or part of population; 
as, country people ; — sometimes used as an indefinite 
subject of a verb, like on in French, and man in Get- 
man ; as, people in adversity. 

PeojAe were tempted to lend by great premiums. Swift. 

1 People have lived twenty-four days upon nothing but water. 

I Ari/utlmoL 

idea, IU; Old, Obey, Orb, Odd; 
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3. The moss of a commimity, aa dUtin^iahed from a 
•peoial claaa ; the commonalty ; the populace ; the vul- 
gar ; the common crowd ; as, noblea and people. 

And itrive to gain hi« pardon from tha people. Addison, 

4. With a poaaeaaive pronoun : (a) One’s aucentors or 
family; kindred ; relations ; as, my people were Euglish. 
(ft) One’s subjects ; fellow citiaena : companions ; follow- 
era. “You slew great number of Aw people.” Shak. 

8 yn. — People, Nation. When speaking of a state, wo 
use people for the mass of the community, aa distln- 
pilshed from their rulers, and nation for the entire pollt- 
ical body, including the rulers. In another sense of the 
term, nation descriDeB those who are doscondod from the 
same stock ; and in this sense the Germans regard them- 
selves as one nation^ though politically subject to differ- 
ent forms of government. 

Poo'ple(p5'p’l), V. t. [imp. Skp. p. Peopled (pe'p’ld) ; 
p. pr. & vh. n. Peopling (pe'plingV] [Cf. OF. popfer, 
puepler, F. peupler. Cf. Populate.] To stock with peo- 
ple or inhabitants; to All as with people; to p^ulato. 

Peopled heaven with angola.’’ JJryden. 

As the gay motes thnt people the sunbeams. Milton. 

Peo'pledi (pe'p’l^, a. Stocked with, or as with, peo- 
ple; inhabited. “Ilie peop/«d air.” (^ny. 

Poo'pld-lMl, Destitute of people. Poe. 

Peo^pler (-pier), n. A settlor ; an inhabitant. Peo- 
plers of the peaceful glen.” J. 8 . Btackie. 

Peo^Ulh (pe'plTah), a. Vulgar. [06*.] Chaucer. 

Po-o'rl-as (pS-S'rT-Az), n. pi . ; sing. Peoria (-A). 
[Ethnol.) An Algonquin tribe of Indians who formerly 
inhabited a part of Illinois. 

,Pe-pai^o (p$-p« 8 'trk), a. & n. [Gr. rrenatveiv to 
ripen, suppurate : cf. F. pl'pnstiquc.'] (iifed.) Same aa 
Maturative. 

P^'e*rine (pSp' 6 -rTn), ) n. [It. peperino, L. piper 

II Pop'd-rl'no (-re'nii), f pepper. So called on ac- 
count of its color ] (Oeol.) A volcanic rock, formed by 
the cementing together of sand, scoria, cinders, etc. 

II Pep'llS (pfip'lls), n. [L., a kind of plant, Gr. ire- 
wAisO (Bet.) A genus of plants including water purslane. 

II Paj^tUI (pfip'ltlsL 71. [L., fr. Or. trflTrAoy.J 1. An 
upper garment worn by Grecian ami Roman women. 

2. A kind of kerchief or shawl formerly worn by Eng- 
lishwomen. [Ohjt.] Fairhoit. 

II Pe^ ^)J5'pft), n. [L., a kind of melon, from Or. 
Tren-ttf*'.] (J5of.) Any fleshy fruit with a firm rhid, as a 
pumpkin, melon, or gourd. See Gourd. 

Pep'per (p^p'pSr), n. [OE. peper^ AS. pipoi\ L. 
piper, fr. Gr. werrepi, nCnepi, altin to Skr. pippala, 
pippali. j X. A woU-kuown, pungently aromatic condi- 
ment, the dried berry, either whole or powdered, of the 
Piper nigrum. 

Common, or black, pepper is made from the whole 
berry, dried just before .. 

maturity; ivhite pepper is 
made from the ripe berry 

after the outer skin has A 

been removed by macor- A al fcA 

ation and friction. It has 

less of the peculiar proper- ^ 

ties of the plant than the 

black pepper. Topper is 

used in medicine as a car- 

miuative stimulant. ^ 

2. The plant which 

yields pepper, an East In- 
dian woody climber (P?>cr 

nigrum), with ovate leaves ft y s 1 e / ^ 

aiid apetalous flowors in 3 ,^,^ i>.pj,cr<Piptrn,amm). 
spikes opposite tlio leaves. 

The berries ore red when ripe. Also, by extension, any 


/ (^p'pSr-kflm'), n. 1, A dried berry of signify through, throughout, by, far, or as an intensive ; 
T (Pt}>er nigrum). as perhaps, ny hap or ohanue; pri’cnnlal, that lasts 


Pep^-OOm' (p8p'pSr-k6mO, n. 1. 

the black iwpiier (Ptper nigrum). 

2. Anything insignificant ; a particle. 


throughout the year; /xrforco^ 


i; f>(«’ 7 'cnnlRl, that lasts 
I, through or by foi-ce , 


Pep'per (dflls^). (Bot.) A variety of edible perfoliate, perforate ; jx’rspicuous, evident throughout or 

laweed (Laurencia pinnatifida) distinguished for its very evident ; perplex, literally, to entangle very much. 


seaweed ( 

pungency, lAndley. 2. (Chem.) Originally, denoting that the olcnient to 

Pep'per-er (-er), n. A grocer ; — formerly so called the name of whicl» it is prefixed in the respective com* 
because he sold pepper. [Oft*.] pounds exercised its highest valence; now, only that the 

Pep'per-grosa^ GgrAsO, W. {Bot.) {a) Any herb of the element has a higher valence than In other similar (^oni- 
cruciforous genus Lepidium, especially the garden jiep- pounds ; thus, barium peroxide is the highest oxide of 
porgrass, or garden cress, J^pidimn ; —called barium; while nitrogen and manganese peroxides, so- 

ftiao peppertvort. All the species have a pungent flavor, called, are not tho highest oxides of those elements. 

( 6 ) Tho common pill wort of Europe {Pilularia global if- Per (p?r), prep. [L. Cf. Far, Fou-, Tardon, and cf. 
cro). See Pillwout. Tab, prep.] Through ; by moans of , through the ageiu'y 

Pep'per-ldge (-Tj), 72. [Cf. NL. ftcrftm*, E. ftorftrrrt/.] of; by; for; for each; as, per annum; per capita, by 
(Bot.) A North American troo {Nyssa viuUiJlora) with heads, or according to individuals; pei' curiam, by the 
very tough wood, handsome oval polisliod loaves, and very court ; per se, by itself, of itself. Per is also sometimes 


peppertvort. All the species have a pungent flavor, called, are not tho highest oxides of those elements. 

(6) Tho common pill wort of Europe (Pilularia global if- Per (p?r), prep. [L. Cf. Far, Fou-, Tardon, and cf. 

cro). See Pillwout. Tab, prep.] Through ; by moans of , through the ageiu'y 

Pep'per-ldge (-Tj), 72. [Cf. NL. ftcrftm*, E. ftorftrrrt/.] of; by; for; for each; as, per annum; per capita, by 
(Bot.) A North American troo {Nyssa viuUiJlora) with heads, or according to individuals; pei' curiam, by the 
very tough wood, handsome oval polisliod loaves, and very court ; per se, by itself, of itself. Per is also sometimes 
acid berries, — tho sour gum, or common tupelo. See used with English words. 

Turixo. [Written tiiao piperidge, niid pipjieridge.} Per annum, by the year ; in ( ach micccfisive year ; nn- 

Pepperidge bush (fio/.), the barberry. nually. --Per cent. Per centum, by the hundred ; iii the 

PeD^Der-lnr a Hot* mmiyent- nennorv Swift “undred ; — used esp. of pnmortious of ingredients, rate 
; pepiiory. or amount of interest, and th(‘ like; (onnnonlv used in 

Pep 'per-mlnt (-mint), n. [i epperj- mint.] 1. the shortened form per cent. Per diem, by the day. [For 

An aromatic and pungent plant of the genus Mentha other phrases from the Latin. M<>e tjnotations, IMu fUes, 
{M. piperita), mucli usod in medicine and confcctionory. etc., from Foreign Languages, in the Bnpplement.l 

2. A volatile oil (oil of peppermint) distilled from tho Per-aot^ (p3r-Skt'), v. t. (L. peraciu.x, n, n. m p^m- 

fresU herb ; also, a well-known osaouco or spirit (ossenco gere.] To go through with ; to perform. [Oft.v. 1 Svlrestn-. 
of peppermint) obtained from it. Per^a-OUte' (iifirA-kut'), a. [L. pcracutus. Bee Pku-, 

3. A lozenge of sugar flavored with peppermint. nnd Acute.] Very sharp ; very violent ; as, a prrncute 


Peppermint camphor. {Chem.} Same as Menthol. — 
Peppermint tree (hW.), anamo givcuto several Australian 
sjieciesof gum trm {/Cuealyptn.t amygdnlina, E. jiipeHta, 
E. odorata, etc.) which have hard niid durable wood, and 
yield an essential oil. 

Pep'per-WOrt' (-wfirt^), n. {Bot.) Sec TErrERGBAKS. 

Pep'per-y (-y), a. 1, Of or pertaining to pepper ; 
having tlio qualities of iMtpper ; hot ; pungent. 

2. Fig : Hot-tempered ; passionate ; choleric. 

Pep^Sln (pffp'slu), n. [Gr. a cooking, digi'sting, 

digestion, fr. rernTeiv, nctraeiv, to cook, digest : ef. F. 


pepsine. Cf. Dyspepsia.] iPhy.uol. Chem.) An iin- k ^.^Rtacean. See 7//«*V of Cbustacea. 


ana acute.! very sliarp; very violent; as, a perncute 
fever. [i?.J Jfarrey. 

Per^ad-ven^tnre (pSr^Kd-vRn'tftr ; 277), adv. & eorij. 
[OK. per arenture, F. par aventure. Bee Tkk, and Ai>- 
VBNTUBB.] By chance ; perhaps ; it may bo ; if ; sun- 
posing. pernd vent arc be speak against me.” Shak, 
rvradrcuUirr iliere be fifty ritlbtceii* within tho cifv. 

tun. xvfil. 'li. 

PeFad-ven'llire, n. Clmnce ; hHi> ; hence, doubt ; 
question; as, proved hvyowd a. pcradienture. South. 

P 6 -r 0 B'O'POa (pft-re'A-jtbd), n. [(ir. ntpalo^ on the op- 
posite side 4" -pod.^ {Zudl.) One of the thoracic legs of 


organized proteolytic foriiiont or enzyme containeil In 
the secretor}* glands of tho stomach. In tlu^ gastric 
juice it is united with diliitu hydrochloric acid ( 0.2 per 
cent, approx I imatoly) and the two togefher oouHtitutc 
the active portion of the digestive fluid. It is tho active 
agent in the gastric jiiieo of all animals. 

As prepared from tho glandular layer of pigs* or 


calves’ stomachs it constitutes an Important article of Perambiilated (-Ja^tCd); p. pr. A vh. n, 1‘kua.mdula- 

nhiirtnftf'v. -*»r» ^ ^ ^ . .. 


Por'a-i 7 at 0 (pBrbV-grat), v. t. [L. peragratus, p. p. 
of jf’ra grave.] To travel over or through. [CVav.] 
Per^a-(pra^tlon (-gra'shUn), n. [L. peragratio : cf. F. 
peragration.] The act or state of passing through any 
space ; as, the peragration of the moon in her monthly 
revolution. [Oft.?.] Sir T. Browne. 

Por-amnDu-latB (p^r-Sm'bd-lat), r, t. [imp. & p, p. 


PepBln 

iol. Chem 


[L. perainbulatus, p. p. of perambulare to per- 


Pep-aln'O-gexi (pSp-sIn'fi-jSn), 72 . [Pepsin -[- -gen.] 
(Physiol. Chem.) The antecedent of the ferment pepsin. 
A substance contained in the form of granules in the 
iwptio cells of the gastric glands. It is readily converti- 
ble into pepsin. Also called propepsin. 

Pep'tlc(pfip'ttk),a. [L. pepticus, Gr. irtrmK 67 . See 
Pepsin.] 1. Relating to digestion ; promoting digestion ; 
digestive ; as, peptic sauces. 

2. Able to digest, [7?.] 


the boundaries of, as of a town or parish, by walking 
over the whole line. 

Per-amnEin-late, v. i. To walk about ; to ramble ; to 
stroll ; as, he perambulated in the park. 

Per-am^bu-la'tlon (-la^shfin), 72 . 1. The act of per- 
ambulating; traversing. Bacon. 

2. An an 2 iual survey of boundaries, as of a town, a 


The berries ore red when ripe. Also, by extension, any 
one of the several hundred species of tho genus Filter, 
widely dispersed throughout the tropical and subtropical 
redone of the earth. 

3 . Any plant of the genus Capsicum, and its fruit ; red 
pepper ; as, the bell pepper. 

ffli»^The terra pepper has been extended to various 
other fruits and plants, more or less closely resembling 
the true pepper, esp. to the common varieties of Capsi- 
cum. See Capsicum, and the Phrases, below. 

Afl-loan pepper, the Guinea pepi>er. See under Guinea. 
— Cayenne pepper. See under Cayenne. — Chinese pepper, 
the spicy berries of the Xanthoxylnm piperituin,nepGc\ea 
of prickly ash found in China and Japan.— Ooinea pepper. 
Bee under Guinea, and Capsicum. — Jamaica pepper. See 
Allspice. — lAmg pepper, in) The spike of berries of 
Piper longum, an East Indian shrub. (^ The root of 
Piper, or Macrojrlitcr, methysticum. See Kava. — Mala- 
fuetta, or Melegneta, pepper, the aromatic seeds of the 
Amomum Melegueta, an African plant of the Giugcr 
family. They are sometimes used to flavor beer, etc., 
under the name of grains of Paradise.— Red popper. Bee 
Capsicum. — Sweet pepper bueh an American shrub 

{Clethra alni/olia), with racemes of fragrant white flow- 
ers; — called also white aWer. — Pepper box or caster, a 
small box or bottle, with a perforated lid, used for sprink- 
ling grround pepper on food, etc. — Pepper com. See in 
the Vocabulary.— Pepper elder (Bot.), a West Indian name 
of several plants of the Topper family, species of Piper 
and Peperomia. — Pepper moth (ZodL), a European moth 
piston betulai'ia) having white wings covered witli small 
black specks. — Pepper pot, a mucilaginous soup or stow 
of vegetables and cassareep, much esteemed in the West 
Indies, — Popper root. (Bot.) See Coralwort. — Pepper 
■anoe, a oondiment for the table, made of small red pep- 
pers steeped in vinegar. — Pepper tree (Bot.), an aromatio 
tree (Drimys axillaris) of the Magnolia family, common 
in New Zealand. See Peruvian mastic tree, imder Mastic. 

Pepl>ert V. t [rmn. & p. p. Peppered (-p8rd) ; p.pr. 
& vb. n. ihsPPBRlNO.] 1. To sprinkle or season with 
pejl. 

Figuratively ; To shower shot or other missiles, or 
blows, upon ; to pelt ; to fill with shot, or cover with 
bruises or wounds. “I have peppered two of them.” 
“ I am peppered, I warrant, for this world.” Shak. 

Pap'lHnr, V. ». To fire miraerouB shots (at). 
Pap'por-bnuid^ (-brSndO) n. (Bot.) See Ist Bunt. 

Uset finite, Hide, fyill, Up, OrU; pltf; 


Tolerably nutritive for a mind an yet ao peptic. Curlyh. parish, a fore,st, etc. 

3 . (Phy.Hol. Chem.) Pertaining to ixqisin ; resembling 3. A district within wliicli one is authorized to make a 
pepsin in its power of digesting or dissolving albvuuiiioiis tour of inspection. “ The . . . bounds of his own per- 
matter ; containing or yielding pepsin, or a body of like amhulaitun.'’^ [Oft.s.] Holtjtlmj. 

properties; as, tho pepf/c glands. Per-am'bU-la'tor (lier-5m'bu-lu'tei), 72 . 1. One wlio 

Pep'tl^ n. 1. All agent that promotes digestion. lierruubulates. 

2* pi. The digestive organs. 2 A surveyor’s iiifiti iiuKuit for mo.aHuring dii tiuiccs. 

Ik there Bome magic in the place, It consists of a wheel arranged to roll along over tlio 

Or do my peptics differ ? Tcmiyson. ground, with an a]q*aratuM of clockwork, and a dial pliito 

Pop^tlOS (-tlks), 72 . The science of digortion. upon wliich tho distance traveled is shown by uii index. 


Pep'tO-gen (-to-jSii), 72. [Eeptoi\o-\~ -gen.] {Physiol.) See Odometer. 

A substaime convertible into peptone. 3. A low carriage for a child, propelled by ] 

Pop'to-gon'io (-jSn'Ik), a. Bauio as Tettooenous. II Por'a-me'lOS (pSr'A-me'Ioz). 71 . [NL., fi 

Pop-tog'e-noua (p6p*tOj'i-naa), o. (Physiol. Chem.) a pouch -f L. 77/ < 7 c.v u badger.] (Zoo/.) Any n 
Capable of yielding, or being converted into, peptone. the genus Pcramcles, which includes mimen 
Pep'tO-hy^dro-cUo'rlG (p3pao-bI''drf>-kl5'iIk), a. found in Australia. They somewhat resembb 
[See Peptone, and Hydroohlouic.] {Physiol. Chem.) size and form. Bee under Bandicoot. 


Designating a hypothetical acid (called prptohydrochloric 
acid, pepsinhydrochloric acid, and chloropeptic acid) 
whioli is supposed to be formed when pepsin and dilute 
(0.1-0.4 per cent) hydrochloric acid are mixed together. 

Pep'tono (p8p't5u), 72. [Gr. ircTTTd? cooked.] {Physiol. 
Chem.) (a) The soluble and diffusible substance or sub- 


3. A low carriage for a child, propcdled by jmsbing. 

II Per^a'ine'lOB (pSr'A-me'Ioz). n. [NL., fr. Gr. Trijpa 
a pouch -f- L. melc.H u badger.] (Zo'dl.) Any marsupial of 
the genus Pcramcles, which includes mimerous tpccies 
found in Australia. They somewhat resemble rabbits iii 
size and form. Bee Blast, under Bandicoot. 

PerniMnd (i>3rM)?>nd), 72 . Bee Tkupendkr. 

PerHbreak^ (per'brak'), r. i. [Oft*.] Bee Parbreak. 

Per-bro'mate (p8r-bro'mftt), 72 . (Chem.) A salt of 
perbromic acid. 

Per-bro'mlc(-niTk), a. [Prof, per- 4- bromic.] (Chem.) 
Pertaining to, or designating, tho highest oxygon acid, 


stances into which olbuminous portions of tho food are HBrO^, of bromine. 

transformed by the action of the gastric and pancre- Poi-bro'IDlfl® (-mTd Ot* - mid), 72 (Chem.) A bromide 
atic juices. Peptones are also formed from all luminous havinjj a higher proportion of bromine than any other 
matter by the action of iToIllng water and boiling dilute bromide of the same substance or series. 


acids, (ft) Collectively, in a broader sense, all the prod- 


I Per'oa (pornci), 72 . [L., a perch.] (Zdol.) A genus 


nets resulting from the solution of albuminous matter in of fishes, including the fresli-water perch, 
either gastric or pan<;reatic juice. In this case, however, 11 Per'cale' (F. plirikdl' ; E. jiSr-kiilG, 72 . [F.] A flue 
Intermediate products (albumose bodloR), Huch as nntinl- cotton fabric, having a linen finish, and often punted on 
bumose, hemialbumose, etc., are mixed with the true one side, — used for women’s and children’syvonr. 
peptones. Also termed alhuminose. II Per^OE^UUld^ (F. p&rikk'l^n' ; E. pSrikA-ltiu'), 71 . [F.] 


antipeptone, and heniipeptone, and, unlike the albumose 
bodies, are not precipitated by saturating their solutions 
with ammonium sulphate. 

Pep'tO-nlze (p8p't6-nTz), v. t. (Physiol.) To convert 
into peptone ; to digest or dissolve by 'means of a proteo- 
lytic fennent ; as, peptonized food. 

Pep'to-noid (-uoid), 72. [Peptone -f- -oid.] (Physiol. 
Chem.) A substance related to peptone. 

II Pep^to-an^a (-nu'rT-4), «. [NL. See IhsPTONB, j 
and Urine.] (Med.) The presence of peptone, or a pei)- 
tonelike body, in the urine. _ . I 


carbide.] (Chem.) A coin^uml oontamlug a relatively 
large amount of carbon. [72. ] 

Per-oar'ba-rot (-bfi-rBt), n. [Pref. per- 4 - carburet.] 
(Chem.) A iiercarbido. [Oft.rc/c.v.] 

Per-oar^a'r0t''e<l, a. (Chem.) Combined with a rtd- 
atively large amount of carbon. 

Par-oaae' (per-kSs'), adv. [OE. per cas. Bcc^ Par- 
case.] Perhaps ; perchance. [Oft*J Bacon. 

Paroe {jTSrsj, v /. To pierce, [ubs.] Chancer. 
Per-oelv'a-Dla (p5r-s5v'A-b’l), a. Capable of being 


Pei^tO-tOX'lna (-tBks'In or -3n), n. [Peptoxxo -f toxic perceived ; perceptible. —Per-celv'a-bly, adf. 


Eastern Connecticut. [' 

Per- (pSr- or p6r-). [See Per.] 1. A' prefix used to j tion.] 1. To obtain k nowledge o t tnrougn 

(tfod, tVoti outr^u7 Ctaa^i KOj fliiK. Jolt! then, thtoi taiti zl»=A to ozure. 


4- -ine.] (Physio). Chem.) A toxic alkiUoid found occa- Per-coiv'anoe (-^ns), n. Power of iHsrceivmg. ] 
sloindly associated with the peptones formed from fibrin “ Tho senses and common pcrcc/iJOTicc.” Milton. 

by pepsinhydrochloric acid. Per-oelve' (p3r-s«v'), v. t. [imp. & p.P- Perceiv^ 

iVailOta (pSHcwSts), 77 . pi. ; sing. Pequot (-kw5t). (-sSvd') ; P* P»’* & vb. 71 . Pbrceivino.] [v;F. ^vrifrvoir, 
(Ethnol.) A tribe of Indians who formerly inhabited perceveir, 1 j. percipere, pereeptum ; per + 

” • ^ ‘ ' [Written also Pr<7«o<f*.] capers to take, receive. Bee Capacious, and c^ Pebcbp- 

[See Per.] 1. K prefix used to tion.] 1. To obtain knowledge of through t ho senses ; 
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to receive impreBsions from by means of the bodily 0r» 
gans ; to take coguuauoe of the existence, cliaraoter, or 
identity of, by means of the senses; to see, hear, or 
feel ; os, to perceive a distant ship ; to perceive a dis- 
cord. Beid. 

2. To take intellectual coffuixance of ; to apprehend 
by the mind ; to be convinced of by direct intuition ; to 
note i to remark ; to discern ; to see ; to understand. 

JciuB percetvetl their wickedness. Matt. xMi. 16. 
You may, fair lady, 

Perceive I speak sincerely. Shak^ 

Till we oursclvpB see it with our own eyes, find perceitr it by 
our own uudurstandings, we are still in the dark. Lockc. 

3. To bo affected or influenced by. [i^.] 

The unper regions of the air pfrau'c the collection of the 
mutter of tempests before the air hero beloW. Jiutvn. 

Syii. - To diHcem : distinguish ; observe ; see ; feel ; 
know ; understand. — To Pkrceivk, Dihcbun. To perrei ve 
a thing is to apprehend it as presented to the Henses or 
the intellect ; to discern is to mark dilleronces, or to see 
a thing as distinguished from others around it. We may 
perm vetwo persons afar off wltliout being able to discern 
whether they are men or women. Hence, ihscern is otteu 
used of an act of the sonses or the mind involving close, 
discriminating, analytical attention. We verccive that 
which is clear or obvious ; we discern that which reouires 
much attention to get an idea of it. “We perceive light, 
darkness, colors, or the truth or falsehood of auythmg. 
We discern characters, motives, the tendency and conse- 
quences of actions, etc.” Crabb. 

Per-oelV'er (pSr-sSv'Sr), «. One who perceives (in any 
of the senses of the verb). Milton. 

Paros^ly (pSrs'lJ^t n. Parsley. \Obs.‘\ Chaucer. 
Par-oent'a^e (pe^r-sSnt^j), n. iPer cent + os 
In average. Bee Pkb, and Cent.] (Com.) A certain 
rate per cent ; the allowance, duty, rate of interest, dis- 
count, or commission, on a hundred. 

Per'oapt (pSr'sgpt), n. [From L. percipere. percep- 
turn.] That which is perceived. Sir W. Hamilton. 

The modern dietinction between percept and concent, the one 
seiuuuui. the other intellectual. Max Muller. 

Per-wp^tl-Wl'l-ty (pSr-sgp/tl-bTi'T-ty), n. [Cf. F. 
perceptihiliU.'\ 1. The quality or state of being percep- 
tible ; as, the perceptibility of light or color. 

2. Perception, [if.] Dr. U. More. 

Per-oep'tl-ble (pSr-sgp'tl-h’l), a. [L. perceptibilis : 
cf. F. perceptible. See Pkbcbivb.] Capable of being 
perceived ; cognizable ; discernible ; perceivable. 

With B, perceptible blast of the air. Bacon. 

— Par-oep'ti-ble-neu, n. — Per-oep'tl-bly, adv. 

Per-oap'tlon (-shtln), n. [L. perceptio: cf. F. per- 
eeption. Bee 1 *erckivk.] 1. The act of perceiving ; cog- I 
nizance by the senses or intellect ; apprehension by the | 
bcKiily organs, or by the mind, of wliat is presented to 
them : discernment ; apprehension ; cognition. 

2. (Metapk.) The faculty of perceiving; the faculty, 

or peculiar part, of man's constitution by which lie has 
knowledge through the medium or instrumontahty of 
the bodily organs ; the act of apprehending material ob- 
jects or qualities through the senses ; — distinguished 
from conception. Sir IP. Hamilton. 

Mstterluitli no life nor and is not coimcious of its 

own t'xmtfncc. Jicntlep. 

3. The quality, state, or capability, of being affected 
by something external ; sensation; sensibility. [06^.] 

This expenment diucovereth pempliou in plants. JUu'on. 

4. An idea; auction. [Oij.] Sir M. Jlale. 

“The word perception is, in the language of phi- 
losophers previous to Keid, used in a wery extensive sig- 
uifleation. By Descartes. Malebranche, Locke, Leibnitz, 
and others, it is employed in a sense almost as unexclu- 
sive as consciousness, in its widest signifleation. By Reid 
this word was limited to our faculty acquisitive of knowl- 
edge, and to that brancli of this faculty whereby, through 
the senses, we obtain a knowledge of the external world. 
But his limitation did not stop here. In the act of exter- 
nal perception he distinguished two elements, to whii'h 
he gave the names of perception and sensation. He ought 
pernapa to have callea these perception proper aud jcn- 
tatxon proper s when employed in hia spei ial meaning.” 

Sir W, Haimlion. 

Pbr-oep'tive (*tlv), a. [Cf. F. perceptif.'] Of or per- 
taining to the act or power of perceiving ; having the 
faculty or power of perceiving; used in perception. 

“ 'B.\u perceptive and reflective faculties.” Motley. 

Pw'oep^tiv'l-ty (pSr'sSp-tlv'I-ty), n. The quality or 
atate of being perceptive ; power of perception. Locke. 

II Per-oei'o-oet (pSr-sSs'ft-sSz), n. ;>/. [NL., fr. L. 

perca a perch + esox^ -ocis^ a pike.] (Zo'ol.) An order 
of fishes including the gray mullets {Mugil\ the barra- 
cudas, the silversides, and other related fishes. So called 
from their relations both to perches and tn pikes. 

Paroll (pSreh), n. [Written also pearch.'] [OE. 
perche, F. pcrrAc, L. 
percay fr. Gr. nepKrf ; 
cf. irepKv 6 i dark - col- 
ored, Skr. prfni spot- 
ted, spei’kled, and £ 

/reckle.'] {Zo'ol.) 

1. Any fresh-water 

ll.b of th« KOUU, Porca common Amorionn Porch (Prreo 
and of aevoral other Amencom.). (X) 

alhed genera of the 

family Percidscy as the common American or yellow 
perch {Perca flavescensy or Amerimnd)y and the Euro- 
pean perch {P. fluviatilis). 

2. Any one of numerous species of spiny-finned fishes 
belonging to the PercidsOy Serranidtty and related fami- 

and resembling, more or less, the true perches. 

X perch, (a) The black baas, (b) The flasher, (c) 
bass. — Blue perch, the cunner. - €hf»y perch, the 
“•er drum. — Red perch, the rosefish. - Bed-bellied 
-eared pondtish. - Perch pest, a small 
itic in the mouth of the perch.-- Ellver 
Ul. — Stone, or Striped, perch, the pope, 
e Roccusy or Moronty AmericanuSy a 


small silvery serranoid market fish of the Atlantic 
coast. 

Ptrob (pSroh), n. [F. pereh$y L. pgrtica,} 1. A pole ; 
a long staff ; a rod ; esp., a pole or other support for fowls 
to roost on or to rest on ; a roost ; figuratively, any ele- 
vated resting place or seat. 

At ohauntcclcer among hit wlvei all 

8at on hii percAe, that wat in hu hall. Chaucer. 

Not making his high place the lawlett perch 
Of winged ainbitiouB. Tennyson. 

2. (a) A measure of length containing five and a half 
yards ; a rod, or polo, {b) In land or square measure : A 
square rod ; the IGOth part of an acre, (c) In solid 
measure : A mass IG^ feet long, 1 foot in height, and 
feet in breadth, or 242 cubic feet (in local use, from 22 
to 25 cubic feet); — used in measuring stonework. 

3. A pole connecting the fore gear and hind gear of a 
spring carriage ; a roach. 

Perch, V. t. {imp. A p. p. Perched (pSrcht) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Perching.] [F. percher. Bee Perch a pole.] 
To alight or settle, as a bird ; to sit or roost. 

Wrens make prey where eagles dare noiperch. Shuk. 

Perch, V. t. 1. To place or set on, or as on, a perch. 

2. To occupy as a porch. Milton. 

Par-ohantm^ (pSr-chhns'), adv. [F. oor by (L. per) 
j By chance ; per- 


+ chance. Boo Par, aud Chance.] 
haps; peradveuture. 

Peroh^ - 


/ant (perch'ant), n. [F.] A bird tied by tlie 
foot, to serve os a decoy to other birds by its fluttering. 

Paroh'er (pSrch'Sr), n. [From Perch, v. ij 1. One 
who, or that which, perches. J. Et 


2. (Zool.) One of the lusessorcs. 

3. (F ' - ‘ 


J. Burroughs. 



3. [From Perch a polo.] A Paris candle anciently 
used in England ; also, a largo wax candle formerly set 
upon the altar. [Obs.'} Bailey. 

Por'oho-ron (pSr'shc-rSn), n. [F.] One of a breed 
of draught horses originating in Perchty an old district of 
France ; — called also Percher on-Norman. 

Per-<^0'rate (pSr-klS'rfit), n. {Chem.) A salt of 
perchloric acid. 

Par-<^0'rlC (-rlk), a. [Pref. per- -f- chloric.'] {Chem.) 
Pertaining to, or designating, the liighest oxygen acid 
(HCIO4), of chlorine ; — called also hyperchtoric. 

Per-chlo'rtde ( rid or -rid), n. (Cheni.) A chloride 
having a higher proportion of chlorine than any other 
chloride of the same substance or series. 

Per-ohro^mlc (-krS'mlk), a. [Pref. per- -f chromic.] 
{Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, a certain one of 
the highly oxidized compounds of chromium, which has 
a deep blue color, and is produced by the action of liy- 
drogen peroxide. 

' >l-fi 


Par'oi-form^Cr^r'aY-fffnn), a. [NL. & L. perca a perch 

' rmes. 

{Zo'ol.) An 


+ ^ {Z 06 I.) Pertaining to the Perciformes. 


ding tlie true 

cnii 


Peroi-for^mes (-fOr'mSz), n. ni. [nl.i 
extensive tribe or suborder of fishes, includl 
perches {Percidm) ; the pondfishes {CentrarcHidas) ; the 
sciamoids {Sciaenidu') ; the sparolds {Sparidan) ; the ser- 
ranoids {Serranidie). and some other related families. 

Per-oip^i-ence (Iier-sip'l-ens), I n. The faculty, act, 

Per-clpU-en-cy (-cn-aj^), ) or power ot per- 
ceiving ; perception. Mr.s. Broxening. 

Per-olpl-ent (-ent), a. [L. perdpienSy -entiSy p. pr. of 
percipere. Bee Pehceive.] Having the faculty of per- 
ception ; perceiving; as, n percipient being. Bentley. — 
n One who, or that whieh, is percipient. Glanvill. 

Per-OlOflO' (p§r-kl6z' or -klos'), n. [OF. parclose an 
inclosed plaee ; L. per through claui/erey clausum, to 
shut.l 1. {Bed. Arch.) Same as Parclose. 

2. Conclusion ; end. {Obs.] Sir W. Ealeigh. 

Per^COld (per'koid), a. [L. perca a perch -f- -oid : cf. 
F. perco'ide.j {Zo'ol.) Belonging to, or resembling, the 
porches, or family Peicidm. — • n. Aiiy flali of the genus 
Perca, or allied genera of the family Percidte. 

II Per-OOPde-a (pSr-koi'd6-A), n. pi. [NL.] {Zo'ol.) 
Same as PERCiroRVEs. 

Per^OO-late (p5r'k6-15t), v. t. {imp, & p. p. Perco- 
lated (-la'tSd) ; p. pr. & vb. 11 . Percolating.] [L. per- 
colatuSy p. p. otpercolmre to percolate ; per through -)- 
colare to strain.] To cause to pass through fine inter- 
stices, as a liquor ; to filter ; to strain. Sir M. Hale. 

Pei^OO-late, V. i. To pass through fine interstices ; to 
filter ; as, water percolates through porous stone. 

Por^oo-la'tlon (-la'shfiu), n. [L. percolatio.] Tlie 
act or process of percolating, or filtering ; filtration ; 
straining. Bpeciflcally {Phami.), the process of exhaust- 
ing the virtues of a powdered drug by letting a liquid 
filter slowly through it. 

Per'OO-la^tor (jier'kft-la'tSr), n. One who, or that 
which, filters. “ [Tissues] act as percolators.'*' Hen/rey. 

II Per^CO-moPphi (i>5r/k6-m8r'fi), n. pi. [NL., fr. L. 
perca perch -f Gr. form.] {Zo'd.) A division of 

fishes including the percitos and related kinds. 

Per^on-laOM (pSr'kfl-last), a. [Prob. corrupt, fr. port- 
cullised.] {Her.) Latticed. See Lattice, n., 2. 

Per-our'rent (p^r-Uttrirent), a. [L. percurrens, p. pr. 
ol perenm ere to run through ; pet through -f- ewrrere to 
run.] Running through the entire length. 

Par-Onr'BO-iy (p0r-k(.r'B<l-ry), a. [L. percursor one 
who runs through, fr. percurrere. Bee Pbrcdrrknt.] 
Running over slightly or in haste ; cursory. [Tf.] 

Per-OUM' (pSr-kfisOt V- t. [imp. & p. p. Percussed 
(-kllst') ; p. pr. & x>b. n. I’kroubsino.] [L. percussus, p. 

S . of percutere ; per -f quatere to shsdee, strike. Bee 
UASB.] To strike smartly ; to strike upon or against ; 
as, to percuss the chest in medical examination. 

Flame percussed by air giveth a noise. Bacon. 
Per-OQM^, V. i. (Med.) To strike or tap in an exam- 
ination by percussion. Bee I^ercussion, 3. Quain. 

Per-OUB'SiOIl (-kflsh'ttn), n. [L. percustio: cf. F. 
percussion. See Febouss.] 1. The act of percussing, or 
of striking one body agaiim another ; forcible collision, 
esp. such as gives a sound or report. Sir J. Newton. 



Percuesion Lock 


2. fienoe : The effect of violent ooIliai<Mi ; vibratory 
shook; impression of sound on the ear. 

The thunderlike perexusitm of thy sounds. SKak, 

3. {Med.) The act of tapping oratriking the surface 
of the body in order to learn the condition of the parts 
beneath by the sound emitted or the aensation imparted 
to the fingers. Percussion is said to be immediate if the 
blow is directly upon the body ; if some intervening sub- 
stance, as a pleximeter, is used, It is called mediate. 

Centsr of perousaion. Bee under Center. — Fsroossion 
bullst, a bullet containing a substance which is exploded 
by percussion ; an explosive bullet. — Psrcnatlon cap, a 
small copper cap or cup, containing fulminating powder, 
aud used with a percussion lock to explode gunpowder. — 
PsrcuBslon fttzs. Boo under Fuze. — Percussion lock, the 
lock of a gun that is fired 
by wrcuBsion upon fulmi- 
nating powder. — Percussion 
match, a match which ig- 
nites by percussion. — Per- 
oaision powder, powder so 
composed as to ignite by 
slight percussion ; fulmina- 
ting powder. — Percussion 
sieve, Percussion table, a machine for sorting ores by agi- 
tation in running water. 

Per-otuslve (pSr-kQs'Tv), a. Striking against ; per- 
outient; ws. percustive iorco. 

Par-on^tlont (-ku'shent), a. [L. percuHen*, p. pr. of 
percutere. See Percuss.] Striking ; having the power 
of striking. — n. That which strikes, or has power to 
strike. Bacon. 

Par'dl-clne (pSrMT-Bin), o. [See Pbedix.] {Zo'ol.) Ot 
or pertaining to the family PcrdicidsCy or partrii^es. 

Par-dla^ (p8r-d5'), adv. See Parde. Spenser. 

Per^dl-foii (p5r'dI-foil), n. [L. perdere to lose 4 fo- 
lium loaf.] (Zlof.) A deciduous plant; — OMOsed to 
evergreen. J. Barton. 

Pef'dl^tlon (p3r-dTah'fin), n. [P., fr. L. perditio, fr. 
perdere, perditum, to ruin, to lose ; per (cf. Bkr. para 
away) -f- -dere (only in comp.) to put ; akin to Gr. riOi- 
vaiy E. do. See Do.] 1. Entire loss ; utter destruction ; 
min ; esp., the utter loss of the soul, or of final happi- 
ness in a future state ; future misery or eternal death. 

The mere perdition of the TurkUh fleet. Sliak. 

If wc reject the truth, we seal uiir own jierditioH. J. M. Mason. 

2. Loss or diminution, f Obs.] Shak. 

Per-dl'tlon-a-ble (-A-b’!), a. Capable of being ruined ; 
worthy of jierdition. [i?.] Pollok. 

II Per'filZ (pSr'dlks), n. [L., a partridge, Gr. nipBi^.] 
{Zo'ol.) A genus of birds including the coininon Euroj^aii 
partridge. Formerly the word was used in a much wider 
sense to include many allied genera. 

Per-fiu' (p8r-du' or pSr'dil), n. [See Perdu, o.] 

1. One placed on watch, or in ambush. 

2. A soldier scut on a forlorn hope. Shak. 

Per-dU' \ (per-du' or pSr'dfi), a. [F. perdu, f. perdue, 

Per-due^ i lost, p. p. of ^lenlre to lose, L. perdere. 

See Pkudition.] 1. Lost to view ; in concealment or am- 
bush ; close. 

He nhould lie perdue, who is to walk the round. Fuller. 

2. Accustomed to, or employed in, desperate enter- 
prises; hence, reckless *, hopeless. “ A pcn/wc captain.” 

Bean, ct* FI, 

Per^dU-elllon (nSr^dfi-PPyrm), n, [L, perducllio ; 
per -j- duelliim, helluni, war.] {Civil fnir) Treason. 

Per'dU-IOUB (pSr'du-lfls), a. [Bee Pkudu, «.] Loi-t; 

[0/>5.] Abp. JiiamhnU. 


thrown away. [Obs. 


Per-dur'a-bll'l-ty ^p3r-dur'i-bll'l-ty), n‘ Durability ; 
lastiugncBS. [Archaic] 

Per-dur^a-ble (p6r-dur'd-b’l ; 277), a. 


par very {'L. per) 4- 
[Gf^.v.] Chaucer. 


Chaucer. 
[Cf. F. per- 
durable, OF. pardurahle. See Perdure.] Very dura- 
ble ; lasting ; continuing long. [Aichaic] Chaucer. Shak. 
— Per-dur'a-bly, adv. [Archaic] 

Per-dur'anoe (per-dur'ans). \ n. Long contlnn- 

Per^du-ra^tlon (pSridft-ra'shfin), ) ance. [.drcAon-] 

Per-dure' (p3r-dur'), L [L. perdurare ; per 
through -4- durare to last.] To last or endure for a long 
time ; to lie perdurable or lasting. [Archaic] 

The mind ;jcr£/«fr« while its cnergi/iug may construct a thou- 
sand lincB. Bukok . 

Par-dy' (per-d5'), adv. Truly. See Parde. [Obs.] 
Ah, dame 1 perdy ye have not done me right. Sitenscr. 
Pare (per), n. A peer, [06^.] Chaucer. 

Per-e'gal (p6r-5'gal), a. [OB^ pa 
egal equal, L. aequalis.] Fully equal. 

“/Vre^af to the liest.” ' Spenser. 

Per'e-gli-nate (p8r'8-grl-ii5t), v. i. [L. peregrinatus, 
p. p. of peregrinari to travel. Be^^ Pilouim.] To travel 
from place to place, or from one country to another ; 
hence, to sojourn in foreign countries. 

Per'6-grl-nat6 (-nAt), a. [L. pere- 
grinatusy p. pj Having traveled ; 
foreign. [Ofr^.T Shak. 

Per'6-gn-na'tloii(-nS'aiilin), n. [L. 
peregrinatio : ct. F. peregrination.] 

A traveling from one c\>untry to an- 
other; a wandering; sojourn in for- 
eign countries. “His peregrination 
abroad.” Baron. 

Por'e-grl-iia'top (pSr'i-grl-nSaSr), 
n. [L.] One who peregrinates ; one 
who travels about. 

Per'e-grtne (-grin; 277), a. [L. 
peregrinus. Bee Pilgrim.] Foreign ; 
not native ; extrinsic or from without ; 
exotic. [Spelt also pelegrine.] “Pere- 
grine and preternatural heat.” Bacon. 

Psregrlne falcon (Zodl.), a courageous 
and sxrift falcon {Falco peregrinus), re- 
markable for Its wide distribution over 
all the continents. Tlie adult plumage 
is dark bluish ash on the bock, nearly Peregrine Falcon, 
black on the head and cheeks, wliite 



Benftte, c&re, ftm, firm, dak, final, Bve, dvent, dnd, fdrn, recent; Ice, idea, HI; Sid, Sbey, 6rb, 5dd; 
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btilMthibjirircd with blaok below thathnwt. Celled »1«) 
hawk^ duck hawk^ game hawk^ wd greai-J’ooted 

(pSr^grTn ; 277), n. Theperegrine falcon. 
Ptl^0-glllli-t7 (p*r^^rln'l-t^), n, [X. peregrinitas : 
ct,V, pSrigriniie.'] 1. ForeignnoM; strangeneai*. [06«.] 
“ Somewhat of a perearinityln their dialect.*’ Johnson, 
2 . Travel: wandering. [£.] Carlyle. 
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Pm-) -f- OL. emere to take. Bee Ridsuc.] (Law) To 
destroy; to defeat. [iJ.] AyliJJe. 

Ptr-omp^tion (pfir^mp'uhttn), n. [L. pertmptio : cf. 
r. p^rempfion.] (XaMi) A quaahing ;» defeating. [06#.] 

Por'amp-to-rl-ly (pSr'Smp-ti-rl-iy ), adv. In a peremp- 
to^ manner ; absolutely ; positively. Bacon. 

Per'emp-to-rl-neu, n. Tim quality of being peremp- 
torv ; positiveness. 

Per'emp-to-ry (pSr'Smp-t6-rf ; 277), a. [L. peremp- 
tortus destructive, deadly, decisive, ilmd: cf. P. pkremp- 
toire. Bee Pxbxmpt.] l. Precluding debate or expostu- 
lation ; not admitting of question or appeal ; positive ; 
absolute ; decisive ; conclusive ; final. 

^Thlnk of heaven with hearty purposes and peremptory designs 

2. Positive In opinion or judgment ; decided ; dicta- 
torial; dogmatical. 

Bo not too positive and peremptory. Bacon. 

Shak. 


Briefly, then, tor we ere jicremptory. 
8. Firmly determined ; unawed. [Pocfic] 


Shak. 


Fsrsmptory ehallsngs. (Law) Bee under Crallinok. — ■ 
Peremptory mandamus, a final and absolute mandamus. — 
Peremptory plea, a plea by a defendant tending to im- 
peach the plaintiff’s right of action ; a plea in bar. 

Syn. — Decisive ; positive ; absolute ; authoritative ; 
express ; arbitrary ; dogmatical. 

Per-an^nl-Al (pSr-Sn'nT-al), a. [L. ««r«nnw that lasts 
the whole year through : per through 4' annus year. Bee 
Put-, and Annual.] 1. Lasting or continuing through 
the year ; as, perennial fountains. 

2. Continuing without cessation or intermission ; per- 
petual ; unceasing ; never failing. 

The perennial existence of bodies corporate. Burke. 

8. (Bot.) Continuing more than two years; as, aprr- 
ennial stem, or root, or plant. 

Syn. — Perpetual ; unceasing ; never failing ; endur- 
ing ; continual ; constant ; permanent ; iminterrupted. 

Par-en^nl-al, n. (Bot.) A perennial plant ; a plant 
which lives or continues more thou two years, whether 
it retains its leaves in winter or not. 

Par-on'nl-al-ly, adv. in a perennial manner. 

II Par-en^nl-bran^clil-a'ta (-brSn^kT-a't&), n. pi. [NL. 
Bee Pebeknial, and Branohia.I (2o61.) Those Batrachia 
which retain their gills through life, as the menobranchiis. 

Par-an^nl-bran'chl-ata (-brXn^kT-it), a. [Bee Peren- 
nial, and Branchiate.] 1. (.driaf.) Having branchiae, or 
gills, through life ; — said especially of certain Anipliil)ia, 
like the menobranchus. Opposed to cadueihranchiate. 

2. (Zo'nl.) Belonging to the Peronnibranchiata. 

Par-an'nl-ty (p6r-fin'nT-ty), n. [L. perennitas.'] The 
quahey of being j)erennial. Derham. 

Par^ar-ra'tlon (pSr'Sr-ra'slian), n. [L. pererrarey per- 
erratuiiiy to wander through.] A wandering, or ram- 
bling, throucli various places. [A’.] Howell. 

Perfect (per'fgkt), d. [OE. pni'ply OF. parfit, par/et, 
par/ait^ F. par/ait, L. per/ectus, p. p. of perjicere to 
carry to the end, to perform, finish, perfect ; per (see 
Per-) - f /accre to make, do. See Fact.] 1. Brought to 
consummation or completeness ; completed ; not defect- 
ive nor redundant ; having all the properties or oualities 
requisite to its nature and kind ; without fiaw, fault, or 
blemish ; without error ; mature ; whole ; pure ; sound ; 
right; correct. 

My strength is made perfect in wcakncsi. 2 Cor. zii. 9. 
Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun. Slmk. 

1 tear I am not in my perfect mind. Sfutk. 

O most entire and perfect sacrifice ! Keble. 

God made thee perfect, not immutable. Jlilton. 

2. Well informed ; certain ; sure. 

I am perfect that the Pannonians are now in arms. Shak. 

3. (Bot.) Hermaphrodite; having both stamens and 
pistils ; — said of a fiower. 

Psrfsot cadence (Mus.), a complete and satisfactory 
close in the harmony, os upon the tonic preceded by the 
dosainont. — Perfect chord (Mus.), a concord or union of 
sounds which is perfectly coolescent and agreeable to the 
ear, as the unison, octave, fifth, and fourth ; a ^rfeot con- 
sonance ; a common chord in its original position of key- 
note, third, fifth, and octave. Per»ct number (Arith.), a 
number equal tdahe sum of all its divisors ; as, 28, whose 
aliquot parts, or divisors, are 14, 7, 4, 2, 1. See Abundant 
number ^ under Abundant. Hrande & C, — Perfect tenee 
a tense which expresses an act or state oom- 

Syn. — Finished ; consummate ; complete ; entire ; 
fMiluess : blameless ; unblemished. 

P8f^to0t (pSr^fSkt), n. (Oram.) The perfect tense, or 
a form in that tense. 

Poftoot (pSr'fflkt or pgr-f»kt'; 277), v. t. {imp. & p. p. 
PimoTSD ; p. pr. & vb. n. Perfeotino.] [L. perfectus, 
p. p. ot pttrfioore. Bee Pbrfbot, a.] To make {lerfect ; to 
fi nlah or complete, so as to leave nothing wanting ; to give 
to anything all that is requisite to its nature and kind. 

Qod dwsUeth in us, and his love in t»erfected in us. 

1 .John iv. 12. 

Inquire into the nature and properties of the things, . . . and 
thereby per/eci our ideas of their distinct spccieA Lix ke. 

Ferfketliut preee (Prfn#.), a press in which the printing 
on both siaes of tlie paper is completed in one passage 
through the machine. 

Syn. — To finish ; aooompllah ; complete ; consummate. 


Hrlaot-er (pfir'WkUr or pSr-fWrt^r), n. One who, 
or that which, makes perfect. “The . . . pet'/ecUr of 
our faith.” Barrow. 

Per-toot^l-bill-All (p5r-f5k'tI-bTl'I-au), n. A perfec- 
tionist. {B.) EdiRev. 

Por^fac-tib'i-liat (pgr/fak-tlVI-lIst), n. 

1st. Bee also Illuminati, 2. [i2.] 

" - ^ 


Per-leotl-blll-ty (pSr-ffik'tl-l 


A perfection- 
W-ty), n. [Cf. F. 


per/ectibiliU.)^ The quality or state of being perfectible. 

Pw-feota-ble (pSr-fSk'tl-b’l), a. [Cf. F. perfectible.) 
Ci^ble of becoming, or being made, i>erfeot. 

Per-feo'tion (-shtlu), n. [F. perfection^ L. perfectio.) 

1. The quality or state of being perfect or complete, 
so that nothing requisite is wanting ; entire development ; 
consummate culture, skill, or moral exoellenoe ; the high- 
est attainable state or degree of exoolleuce ; maturity ; 
as, perfection In an art, in a science, or in a system ; per- 
fection in form or degree ; fruits in perfection. 

2. A quality, endowment, or acquirement completely 

excellent ; an ideal faultlessness ; especially, the divine 
attribute of complete excellence. Shak. 

What tongue can her perfections tell f Sir P. Sidney. 

To perfaction, in the liighest degrroe of excellence ; per- 
fectly ; as, to imitate a model to perfection. 

Per-fec^on, v. t. To perfect. [06«.] Foote. 

PM’-fdC'tlon-al (-«1), a. Of or pertaining to perfec- 
tion ; characterized by perfection, [i?.] Bp. Pearson. 

Por-foo'tion-ate (-at), v. t. To perfect. l>ryden. 

Per-leo'tloil-ism (-Tz’m), n. The doctrine of the Per- 
fectionists. 

Par-leo^tlon-lblt, n. One pretending to perfection ; 
esp., one pretending to moral perfection ; one who be- 
lieves that persons may and do attain to moral perfection 
and sinlessness in this life. South. 

Per-feo'tlon-ment (-ment), n. [Cf. F. perfecUonne- 
merU.) Tlie act of bringing to lierfectiou, or the state of 
having attained to perfection. [.R.] I. Taylor. 

Per-100t^lV6 (p5r-fSk'tTv), a. Tending or conducing 
to make perfect, or to bring to perfection ; — usually fol- 
lowed by of. “A perfective alteration.” Fuller. 

Ac tlone jterfective of their natures. Bay. 

Por-f0O^tlve-ly, adv. in a perfective manner. 

Por'feot-ly (pSr'ffikt-ij^b I" a ()erfect manner 
or degree ; in or to perfection ; completely ; wholly ; 
thoroughly ; faultlessly. “ Perfectly divine.’’ Milton. 
As many as touched were made perfectly whole. Halt. xiv. ;JC. 

Per^feot-neM, n. The quality or state of being per- 
fect ; perfection. ** Charity, which is the bond of per- 
fectness Col. ili. 14. 

Par-ler'vld (pSr-fSr'vtd), a. [Pref. per- + fervid.) 
Very fervid ; too fervid ; glowing ; ardent. 

Per-ll'oleilt (pSr-fIsh'«nt), «. [L. perficiens^ p. pr. of 
perjicere to perform. See Perfect.] Making or doing 
thoroughly ; efficient ; effectual, [it.] Blackstone. 

Per-u^olent, n. One who perfonns or perfects a 
work ; especially, one who endows a charity. [7?.] 

P«r-iidl-Oas (pSr-fTd'I-tts ; 277), a. [L. perjidiosus.) 

1. Guilty of perfidy ; violating good faith or vows ; 

false to trust or confidence reposed ; treacherous ; faith- 
less ; as, a perfidious friend. Shak. 

2. Involving, or charactorizod by, iierfidy. ” Involved 

in tide pesrMious fraud.” Milton. 

Per-nd^i-OUl-ly, adv. In a perfidious manner. 

Per-Hdl-OtUI-IieM, n. The quality of being perfidi- 
ous ; perfidy. Clarendon. 

Per'fl-dy (per'fT-dy), n. ; pi. Perfidies (-dTz). [L. 
perfidiay fr. L. perjidus faitiiless; per (cf, Bkr. para 
away) -f- Jldcs faith : cf. F. perjidie. See Faith.] The 
act of violating faith or allegiance ; violation of a prom- 
ise or vow, or of trust reposed ; faitlilessness ; treachery. 

The ambition and prr/idy of tyrants. Macaulay. 
ni« perfidy to this Hacred engugement. 

Per'tlt (pSr'flt), a. Perfect. tO^>5.] 

Per-fiz' (i>5r-flk8'), v. t. [Pref. joer- -f 
fix.) To fix surely ; to appoint. [06 j.] 

Per'lU-blO (pSr'fiA-b’l), «. [L. perjla- 

bilis. See Perflate.] Capable of being 
blown through. [06.?.] 

Per-llate' (l)5r-fl5t'), v. t. [L. perflatuSy 
p. p. of perjiare to blow through.] To blow 
through. [Obs.) Harvey. 

Par-fUt'Uon (-fla'shiSn), n. {lj.perJiatio.) 

The act of perflating. [ Obs. ] Woodward. 

Per-fo^-ate (-fl5'lT-it), a. [Pref. per- -|- 
L. folium leaf.] 1. (Bot.) Having the basal 
port produced around the stem ; — saicl of 
leaves which the stem apparently passes 
directly through. 

2. (Zo'dl.) Surrounded by a circle of hairs, 
or projections of any kind. 

Par'lo-ra'ta (pSr/ffi-ra't&), n. pi. [NL. 

RATE.] (Zool.) (a) A division of 
corals including those that have a 
porous texture, os Porites and Madre- 
pora ; — - opposed to Aporosa, (b) A 
division of Foramiulfero, including 
those having perforated shells. 

Per'fo-rate (p8r'ffi-r5t), v. t. [imp. 

<fc p. p. Perforated (-r5't8d) ; p. pr. 

& vb. n. Pkrforatino.] [L. perfo- ^ . * 

ra<w, p. p. ol^erforar,^ perfotn^ ; Or' “f 
per through 4- forare to bore. See \ndloide*). Much 
Borb, V.] To bore through ; to pierce enlarged, 
througli with a pointed instrument; 
to make a hole or holes through by boring or piercing ; 
to pierce or penetrate the surface of. Bacon. 

Par^O-rate (-ffi-rfit), ) a. Pierced with a hole or 

Par^O-ra^ted (-rS^ted), j holes, or with pores ; having 
transparent dots resembling holes. 

Par^fo-ra'tloil (-ri'shfin), n. [Cf. P. perforation.) 

1. The act of ^rforating, or of boring or piercing 
through. / Bacon. 



verfoUata 

Keduced. 

See Perfo- 



PEBI 

2. A hole made by boring or piercing; an aperture. 
“ Blender ;)er/oraffo»M.” Sir T. Browne. 

Par^ra-llya (pSr'ffi-rMIv), a. [Of. F. perforatif.) 
Having power to perforate or pierce. 

Par^o-ra^tor (-rS^tSr), n. [Cf. F. perforateur.) One 
who, or that which, perforates ; esp., a oephalotome. 

Par-foroa' (p8r-£5rs'), adv, [F, par (L. per) -f force.) 
By force ; of necesalU ; at any rate. Shak, 

Par-foroa^, v. t. To force ; to compel. [06«.] 

Par-lomi' (p8r-f6rm'), t'. t. [imp. Jk p. p. Performed 
(-ffirmd') ; p. pr, & vb. n. Performino.] [OK. perfor- 
nien, parfourmen, jmrfoui'neuy OV.parfomir, par/our- 
nir, to finish, complete ; OF. & F. par (sec Par) -f 
foumir to furmsh, complete. The word has been in- 
fluenced hy form ; cf. L. perfortnare to form thoroughly. 
See Furnish.] 1. To carry through ; to bring to com- 
pletion ; to achieve ; to accompllHlj ; to execute ; to do. 

cry unto Ood moil high, unto God that perfhrmeth all 
things for me. ivji. 2, 

Great force to perform what they did attempt. Sir V. Sidney. 

2. To discharge ; to fulfill ; to act up to ; as, to per- 
form a duty ; to perform a promise or a vow. 

To i>er/orm your father’s will. Shak. 

3. To represent ; to act ; to play, as in a drama. 

Perform u part thou hast not done before. Shak. 

Syn. — To accomplish: do; act; transact; achieve; 
execute ; discharge ; fulfill ; effect ; complete ; consum- 
mate. Bee Accomplish. 

Par-fonu^, t>. t. To do, execute, or accomplish some- 
thing ; to acouit one’s self in any business ; esp., to repre- 
sent something by action ; to act a part ; to play on a 
musical instrument ; as, the players perform poorly ; the 
musician performs on tlie organ. 

Par-fomi'a-ble (-&-b’l), a. Admitting of being per- 
formed, done, or executed ; practicable. 

Par-form’Rnoe (-flns), n. 1. The act of performing ; 
the carrying into execution or action ; oxocution ; achieve- 
ment ; accumplislimont ; representation by action ; as, 
the performance of an undertaking or a duty, 

Prumiiea arc not binding where the pcrforoiance ie ImpoiRiblc, 

J'aley. 

2. That which is performed or accomplished ; a thing 
done or carried through ; an achievement; a deed ; an act; 
a feat ; esp., an aetion of an elaborate or public character. 
“Her walking and other actual performances.'' Shak. 
” His musical performances." Macaulay. 

Syn. — Completion ; consummation; execution; ac- 
complishment ; achievement ; production ; work ; act ; 
action ; deed ; exploit ; feat. 

Pur-form'er (-Sr), n. One who performs, accomiillshes, 
or fulfills; as, a good promiser, but a bad performer ; 
especially, one who shows skill and training in any art ; 
performer of the drama ; n performer on the harp. 

PeiHin-oate (pSr'frT-kat), V. t. [L. perfricatuSy p, p. 
ot verfricare.) To rub over, f 06«.] Bailey. 

Per-fu'nia-to-ry (|)er.fu'ma-tD-ry), a. EmitUujj ]Wfr< 


fume ; perfumiiy?. [i?.] 


iS’ir E, Leigh. 


Per-iume' (per-fun/), v. t, [imp. & p.v, Perfumed 

i -fumd'); p. pr. & vb. n. Perfuming.] \¥. parfumer 
cf. Bp. perfumar ) ; par (see Par) -f fumer to smoko, 
j. fumarcy fr. fuinus smoke. Bee Fume.] To fill or 
impregnate with a perfume ; to scent. 

Aud Carinel’ij flowery top jnirfvmes the ikici. Pope. 
Per^iume (pSr'fum or pSr-fiim'; 277), n. [F. par- 
fum; cf. Bp. jicrfurnc. See Perfume, v.J 1. The scent, 
odor, or odoriferous parthdes emitted from a sweet-smell- 
ing substance ; a pleasant odor ; fragrance ; aroma. 

No rich perfumes rofrcih the fruitful /»>/(/. Pops. 
2. A substance that emits an agreeable ml or. 

And thou ihalt make It a perfume. Ex. xxz. SH. 
Per-fum'er (pSr-fum^Sr), n. 1. One who, or that 
wliich, perfumes. 

2- One whose trade is to make or sell perfumes. 
Per-fum^ar-y (-5^), n. 1. Perfumes, in general. 

2. [Cf. F. parfumeric.) The art of preparing {lerfumei. 
Per-llino'tO-ri-ly (pSr-ffink'tft-rT-lV), adv. In a per- 
functory manner ; formally ; carelessly. Boyle. 

Per-luno^tO-rl-llOM, n. The quality or state of being 
perfunctory. Whitlock, 

Per-fano'tO-ry (-r^), «- [L. perfunctoriuSy ir. per func- 
tus dispatched, p. p. of per fungi to discharge, dispatch : 
per i^e Pee) 4- fungi to perform. Bee Function.] 
1. Done merely to get rid of a duty ; i>erfonned me- 
chanically and as a thing of rote ; done in a careless and 
superflei^ manner; characterized by indifference; as, 
perfunctory admonitions. Macaulay. 

2. Hence: Mechanical; Indifferent; listless; careless. 
"Perfunctory in his devotions.” Sharp. 

Per-func^tu-rate (-tfi-rat ; 136), v. t. To perform in 
a perfunctory manner ; to do negligently. [R.] 
Fer-flUM' (per-fuz'), v. t. [imp. & p. p.^ I’l 


(-fuzd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Perfusing.] 
rfun ' 


’EEFUBED 

[L. per/ HSUS y p. p. 

of perfundere to pour over; per fundere to pour.] 
To suffuse ; to fill full or to exr'ess. Harvey. 

Per-fU'lion (-fu'zhfin), n, [L. perfusio.) Tlie act of 
perfusing. 

Par-fn'llT6 (-siv), a. Of a nature to flow over, or to 
spread through. 

Per'ga-in^lld-Olli (pSr'gi-mS'nfi-lis), ) a. [L. perga- 

Pai/ga-moll-ta'OOOlUI (-mfin-tS'shhs), j nwna parch- 
ment. Bee Parchment.] Like parchment. 

Par-hJipa^ (pSr-hipsQ, adv. [J*er -f- hap chance.] 
By chance ; peradventure ; percliance ; it may be. 

And pray Qod, if perhaps the thought of thine heart may ho 
forgiven thee. Actswn.il. 

Perl- (pSr'T-). [Gr. irepf, prep.] A prefix used to 
signify aroundy 6y, neavy over, beyondy or to give an tn- 
tensive sense; as, perimeter, the measure around ; pen- 
gee, point near the earth ; pm’ergy, work beyond what is 
needed ; perispherioal, quite sphericaL 
Pa'll (pS'rfjr >»• / Peris (-rYz). [Per. peri a fe- 
male genius, a faiiy.] (Persian Myth?) An imaginary 
being, male or female, like an elf or fairy, represented 


ilse, dnite, rude, fyU, ftp, tmi pltf ; food, ftfbti out, oil; chair j go; Bingt Ink; then, thin; bow; zh-z in azure. 
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MB a deBoendant of fallen angela, excluded from paradise 
till penance is accomplished. Moore. 

Par^l'a'ffnA (p8r'I-tt'gw&), n. Bee I’lROOOT. 
Por^l-anth (pfir'T-Jtnth), n. [Pref. pert- -f- Or. 
flower: cf. F. pkrittnthe.'X (^Bot.) (a) The leaves of a 
flower generally, especially when the calyx and corolla 
are not n>a<lily distinguished. (6) A saclike involucre 
whiidi incloses the young fruit in most hepatic mosses. 
Bee J/lu.tf. of Hxfatioa. 

(-Sn'tht-llm), n. [NL.] (Bol.) Tlie 

perianth. 

Per^l-apt (-5pt), n. [Gr. -ntpiairroVy fr. treptatrTov hung 
about, ffcpidn-reiv to hang about ; irept about 4 a-rrrtiv 
to tie: cf. F. pMapte.! A charm worn as a protection 
against disease or mischief ; an amulet. Coleridge. 

Now help, ye charming BpclU and periapts. Shak. 
Per l-as^tral (-Jts'tral), a. Among or around the stars. 
“Comets in peruLdral passage.” B. A. Proctor. 

Peri-aa^tron (*trBn), n. [NL., fr. Or. nepL about 
-f dorpoe a star.] (Astron.) That point, in the real or 
apparent orbit of ono star revolving around another, at 
which the former is nearest to the latter. 

Perl-au'ger (-ft'gSr), n. Bee PmoouB. W. Irving. 
Per^i'blast (-oiast), a. [Gr. ntpiPKatrrdvtiv to grow 
around. See Pibbi., and -blast.] {Biol.) The protoplas- 
mic matter which surrounds the ontohlast, or cell nucle- 
us, and undergoes sennentation. — Per''l-blaa'tlO, n. 

Far'i-blam (-blBm), n. [Pref. peri- -h root of Or. fi\a- 
ardreit' to sprout.] (Bo/.) Nascent cortex, or immature 
cellular bark. 

II Pe-rtb'O-lOS (pi-rTl/ft-lBs), ft. [NL., fr. Or. irepifio- 
Aor, fr. rrepi^oAof, adj. , going round, fr. irepipdWetv to 
throw round ; cf. L. peribvlus.) In ancient architecture, 
an inclosed court, esp. one surrounding a temple. 

FerJ-bran^chi-al (p0r'I-brfin'kT-al), a. (Anat.) Sur- 
rounding the brancliiu* ; as, a peribranchial cavity. 

Per^l-bron^ohl-al (-biBn'kt-al), a. (Anat.) Around 
the bronchi or bronchial tubes ; as, the peribroncUial 
lyiiiphatics. 

llP6M-caml)l-nm (-kSm'bLHm), n. [NL. See Peri-, 
and Cambium.] (Bot.) A layer of thin-walled young 
cells in a growing stem, in which layer certain new ves- 
sels originate. 

Per^l-oar^dl-ao (-kar'dt-Sk), l a. (Anat.) Of or per- 
Peri-car'di-al (-kUr'dI-al), j taining to the pericar- 
dium ; situated around the heart. 

Pericardial fluid (Physiol.)^ a serous fluid of a pale yellow 
color contained in the pericardium. 

Por'1-car'dl-ail (-an), a. (Anat.) Pericardiac. 
Per-'l-car'dlc (-dik), a. (Anat.) Pericardiac. 

11 Perl-car-dl'tl8 (-kUr-dPtTs), n. [NL. See Pericar- 
dium, and -iTis.] (Med.) Inflammation of the pericardi- 
um. Dunglison. 

Per'1-car'dl-um (-kUr'dT-am), n. [NL., fr. Gr. rrepi. 
ttdpScor, fr. Trepocupfiioy about or near the heart; ntpi 
about -f- xapSia heart.] The double bagllke fold 

of serous mombrane wmich incloses the heart. 

The inner layer is closely adherent to the outer 
surface of the heart, and is called the cardiac pericar- 
dium. The outer layer loosely incloses the heart and the 
adherent inner layer, and is called the parietal pericar- 
dium. At the base of the heart the two layers are con- 
tinuous, and form a narrow closed cavity filled with fluid, 
in which the pulsations of the heart cause little friction. 

Perl-carp (l^Brl-karp), n. [Gr. recpiKdpniov ; nepi 
around 4' Kapnoi fruit : cf. F. n^ricarpe.) (Bot.) The 
ripened ovary; the walls of the fruit. 8ee7/fu.y/^. of Cap- 
bulb, Drupe, and Lbqumk. 

Perl-oar'pi-al (-kSr'pT-al), 1 a. (Bot.) Of or portain- 
Perl-oar^pio (-kar'pTk), f lug to a pericarp. 
Perl-oePlU-la^ (-aSI'u-ler), a. (Anat.) Surrounding 
a coll ; as, the pericellular lymph spaces sunoumiing 
ganglion cells. 

Per'i-dueth (-k5th), w. [See PERicif.p;TmM.] (But.) 
The leafy involncro surrounding the fruit stalk of 
moBSOH ; pcricluutium ; periohete. 

Per'l-onaB^Ual (-ke'shul), a. (Bot.) Of or pertaining 
to the pericha-th. 

II Perl-obaB^tl-um (-ke'shT-fim), tt.; pi. PEEicHAimA 
(-A). [NL., fr. Gr. rrepi about 4“ flowing hair, fo- 

liage.] (Bot.) Same as l^RiciiA'.TH. 

Perl-olUD'toua (-ttis), o. [S<‘(! Pkihch 2 etium.] (Zool.) 
Surrounded by setae ; -- said of certain earthworms (ge- 
nus Perichmtiis). 

Perl-obete ( kOt), n. Same as PERicn^Tn. 
Porl-ohon^llrl-al (-kSn'drY-al), u. (dm/f.) Of or per- 
taining to the perichondrium; situated around cartilage, 

II PeM-cbon-drl'tlS (-k5n-dri'tTs), n. [NL. Siei Peui- 
CHONDRIUM, and -ITI8.] (Med.) Inflammation of tlio 
perichondrium. 

II Porl-obon^dri-lim (-kSn'diT-um), n. [NL., fr. Gr. 
trtpt around 4“ \dvtpoK cartilage.] (Anat.) The mem- 
brane of flbrouB connectiv(? tissue which closely invests 
cartilage, except where covering articular surfaces. 

Porl-chor'dal (-kOr'dal), «. (Anat.) Around the no- 
tochord ; as, a ner/cAonfrt/ column. See KncHORDAL. 
Per'I-OlaM (liSrl-klSs), ) n, [I'ref. peri- 4- Gr. K\dy 
Parl-OlA'Slte (-kla'sit), | to break.] (Min.) A gray- 
ish or dark green mineral, consisting essentially of mag- 
nesia (magnesium oxide), occurring in granular forms or 
in isometric crystals. 

^ II Per^l-oUnl-um (-klTnl-ttm), n. ; pi. Perxclinta (-A). 
**^L., fr. Gr. rttpi around 4“ xAcnj a bod.] (Bat.) The 
P®*olucre wliich surrounds the common receptaclo in 
P*^tK)site flowers. 

. *• -ricll-tata (p*-rTk'lT-tat), v. t. [L. periclUnfu.t, p. 
.J^^^vericlitari, fr. periculurn.l To endanger. [Gi.T.J 
lu *** Pmclifatino, panii I the whole family. .Stert)?, 
bago ^ ji^.ta'tlOIl (-ta'slifln), n. [L. prHclitatio : cf. F. 
1. Trial ; experiment. [Obs.] 
of being in peril. [06.5.] 
arc ^pe (-rTk'ft-p5), n. [L., section of a book, Gr. 
his fff-tpl around -f- adirreiv to cut.] A selection 
0 pat- 


or extract from a book ; e«peclally (Theol.), a Belection 
from the Bible, appointed to be read in the churches or 
used as a text for a sermon. 

PeM-ora'Ill-al (pBr'I-krS'nt-al), a. (Anat.) Of or 
pertaining to the pericranium. 

Peri-ora'ni-um (-fim), n. [NL.] (Anat.) The peri- 
osteum which covers the cranium externally ; the region 
around the cranium. 

Pe-rio'U-lOlUI (pS-rtk'fl-lfia), a. [L. perimilomt. See 
PRRnA)U8.] Dangerous ; full of peril. [06r.] 

II Pe-rio'u-lam (-Ittm), n. ; pi. Prricula (-1A). [L.] 
(Bom. & 0. Jung. Law\ 1. Danger ; risk. 

2. In a narrower, juaicial sense: Accident or easut, as 
distinguished from dolus and culpa^ and hence relieving 
one from the duty of performing an obligation. 

Per'i-derm (p6r^-d3rm), n. 1. (Bot.) The outer layer 
of bark. 

2. (Zool.) The hard outer covering of hydrolds and 
other marine animals ; the perisarc. 

II Per'l-dl-IUl'tO-le (-dt-Ss'tft-lS), n. (Phy.tiol.) The 
almost inappreciable time which elapses between the 
systole and the diastole of the heart. 

11 Pd-xld^l-am (p$-rTd'T-&m), n. ; pi. Pxridia (-&). 
^L., fr. Gr. irept about -L^tov^ a dim. ending.] (Bot.) 
The envelope or coat of certain fungi, such as the puff- 
balls and oarthstars. 

Per'1-dot (pSr'I-ddt), n. [P. pkHdot.’\ (Min.) Chrys- 
olite. 

Per^-do-tite (-d6-tlt), n. [Cf. P. phidotite.'] (Min.) 
An eruptive rock characterixed by the presence of chrys- 
olite (peridot). It also usually contams pyroxene, eu- 
statite, chromite, etc. It is often altered to serpentine. 

. 8^ Tiie chief diamond deposits in South Africa occur 
in a more or less altered peridotite. 


/a<K running around, fj'. irept5pap.«:a' to run round; trtpi 
round 4" bpapclv to run : cf. F. 2 >cridrome.'\ (Archmol. ) 
The space Mtween the columns and tho wall of the cella, 


in a Greek or a Roman temple. 

Per^l-O'Olans (-e'shanz), «. pi. Bee PREIOKCIANS. 

It Perl-en^te ron (-SiFt$-r5n), n. [NL. See Peri-, and 
Entekon.] (Anat.) The primitive iieriviscoral cavity. 

Por'l-or'gy (i>0r'T-0r/jj?), n. [Gr. ireptrpyta, fr. irepi- 
ep-^c overcareful; irept about, beyond 4“ epyov work.] 

1. Excessive care or diligence. [06^.] 

2. (Rhei.) A bombastic or labored style. [/?.] 

Peri-gan'gll-onlo (-gXn'glI-5n'Ik), a. (Anat.) Sur- 
rounding a ganglion ; os, the per igangl ionic glands of 
the frog. 

Perl-gaB^trlc (-gSs'trtk), a. (Zool.) Surrounding the 
stomach ; — applied to tho body cavity of Bryozua and 
various other Invortebrata. 

Perl-ge^an (-je'au), a. Pertaining to tho perigee. 

Psrlgsan tides, those spring tides which occur soon after 
the moon posses her perigee. 

Per'l-goe (pSrOf-je), )n. [NL. jterir/eiim^ fr. Or. 

Pdr^'i-gO'imi (-jC'um), I trspt about, hear yi^ the 
earth ; cf. F. perigM.i (Astron.) That point In the 
orbit of the moon whicu is nearest to tho earth ; — op- 
posed to apogee. It is sometimes, but rarely, used of 
the nearest points of other orbits, as of a comet, a planet, 
etc. Culled also epigee, epigeum. 

Per^i-gen^e-sla (-j6n'$-sTs), n. (Biol.) A theory which 
explains inlieritance by tho transmissiou of tho type of 
growth force poBSOHsed by ono generation to another. 

Perl-ge-net'lc (-jS-nCt'Ik), a. (Biol.) Of or pertain- 
ing to nerigenesis. 

Per^l-gone (i>0r'I-gon), n. [Pref. peri- 4' Gr. yoc»/ 
productive organs.] 1. (Bot.) (a) Any organ inclosing 
the essential organs of a flower; a i>orjanth. (b) In 
mosses, the involucral bracts of a male flower. 

2. (Zool.) A sai: which surrounds the generative bod- 
ies in the gononhoro of a liydroid. 

(I Peri-go'ni-um (-go'nr-dm), w. / pi. Pbrioonia (-4), 
[NL.] Same as Pkrioonk. 

Por'1-gord pie' (pfir'I-gCrd pi')- [From Ph igordy a 
former province of France.] A pio made of truflles, 
much osteeraed by epicures. 

Per'i-graph (-grflf), n. [Gr. rrtptyoa<ify outline ; wept 
round, about -f- ypd^etv to write.t A careless or inac- 
curate delineation of anything, [/if.] 
li Per'l-gynl-um (-jluG-dm), n. ; pi. Pbrioynia (-&). 
[NL. Soe T erigynous.] (7/of.) Some unusual appendage 
about the pistil, as tho bottle- 
Bhapod body in tho sedges, and 
the bristles or scolos in some 
ot her genera of tho Sedge family, 
or Cyperacere. 

Pe-rig'y-nons (pc-rYjnf-nus), a. 

[Pref. peri- 4" Gr. yvi'j; woman.] 

{Hot.) Having the ovary free, but 
the petals and Btamo-nH borne on 
tho calyx ; — said ol a flower such 
as that of the cherry or peach. 

Per'l-bellon (p6r/T-hel'yru» or -he'lY-5n), \ n. ; pi. 

Per'l-btFU-om (pSr'I-heMt-dm), } Perihel- 
ia ^-hSFyA or -he'lY-&). [NL., fr. Gr. irepi about, near 

4* 4^10? the sun.] (A^fron.) That {loiut of the orbit of a 
planet or comot which i.. nearest to the sun ; — opposed 
to aphelion. 

Peril (pSr'Yl), n. [F. pSrily fr. L. perieulnmy pert- 
clumy akin to peritus experienced, skilhMl, and E, /are. 
Sec Fare, and cf. Expeiuenck.] Danger ; risk ; hazard ; 
jeopardy ; exposure of person or property to injury, loss, 
or destruction. 

In perils of waters, in perils of robbers. 2 Cor. xl. 2<;. 

Adventure hard 

With peril great achieved. Milton. 

Ai, or On, one’s peril, with risk or danger to one : at 
the hazard of. ” (m thy soul’s perU.^' Bnak. 

Syn. — Hazard ; risk ; jeopardy. Bee Danger. 

leer'll, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Periled (-lid) or Perilled ; 


p. pr. & vb. n. PBULuro or FauLLata.l To expose to 
^uger ; to hasard ; to risk ; as, to peril one’s life. 

Pel'll (p6rU)» v.i. To be in danger. [06s.] Mition. 

II Pe-ru^ (^-rtllAY, n. [Etymol. unoertaln.] (Bot.) 
A genus of labiate herbs, of wmch one species T/Vn7/a 
octmoideSf or P. Nankinensis) Is often cultivated for its 
purple or variegated foliage. 

Per'll-omi (^rGl-lia), a. [OF. perillousy perUleus^ 
F. pSrilleuXj L. periailosus. ^ Peril.] [Written also 
perillous,'} 1. Full of, attended with, or involving, peril { 
dangerous ; hazardous ; as, b, perilous undertaking. 

Infamous bills, and sandy , peri/ous wilds. Miltoiu 

2. Daring; reckless; dangerous. [06 j.] Latimer* 
For 1 am perUous with knife in liand. Chaucer, 

— Per'll-ons-ly, adv. — Per'll-oiis-neBB, n. 

Per'l-lymph (pSrG-lYmf), n. (Anat.) The fluid which 
surrounds the membranous labyrinth of the internal ear, 
ami separates it from the walls of tlie chambers in which 
the labyrinth lies. 

Per'i-lym-phaxi'gl'al (pSr'Y-lTm-fSn'jY-al), a. (Anat.) 
Around, or at the side of, a l)Gnpl»atic vessel. 

Peri-l 3 rin-pliat'lc (-fSt'Yk), a. (Anat.) (a) Pertain- 
ing to, or containing, perilymph. (6) Peril^phangial. 

Per-lin'e-ter (p8r-lin'J-tSr), n. [Gr. ntpCperpoe ; vtpi 
around 4 p-erpov measure : cf. F, ph'iinHre.') 1. (Oeom.) 
The outer boundary of a body or figure, or the sum of 
all tho sides. 

2. An instrument for determining the extent and 
shape of the field of vision. 

Per''l-met'xlc (pSr/Y-mSt'rTk), 1 a. Of or pertaining 

Per''i-m6t'rlc-cil (-rY-kal), \ to the perimeter, or 
to perimetry ; as, a perimetric chart of the eye. 

Por-lm'e-txy (p0r-Ym'&-ti^), n. The tut of using tho 
perimeter ; measurement of tlie field of vision. 

Per'l-morph (pfir'Y-mflrf ), n. [Pref. peri- 4- Gr. popirfi 
form.] (Min.) A crystal of one species inclosing one of 
another species. See Endomorph. 

Per'l-my'Blal (-mYzh'Gl or -Y-^M), a. (Anat.) (u) Sur- 
rounding a muscle or muscles. (6) Of or pertaining to 
the perimysium. 

II Per'l-my'Bi-um (-mYzh'Y-tim), n. [NL., fr. Gr. irepf 
about 4- /Aug muscle.] (Anat.) The connective tissue 
sheath which surrounds a muBcle, and sends partitions 
inwards between the bundles of muscular fibers. 

II Per'l-nas'lim (-ne'lim), n. Same as Perineum. 

Per'i-ne'al (-ne'al), a. (A fiat.) of or pertaining to 
the perineum. 

Por''l-ne'o-pla8''ty (-nC'ft-pias'tj?), n. [Perineum 4- 
-plasty.] (J)Ied.) The act or process of restoring an in- 
jured perineum. 

Per'l-ne-or'rha-phy (-nf-5r'rA-fj^), n. [Perineum 4- 
Gr. panreev to sew.] (MeU.) The operation of sewing 
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up a ruptured perineum. 

II Per'l-ne-piulllB (-no-frI'tYs), n. [NL. See Peri-, and 
Nephritis.] (Med.) Inflammation of tlu! cellular tissue 
around tho kidney. — Per'1-ne-phritlo (-fiYt^Yk), a. 

II Perl-DG'nin (-no'iim), n. [NL., fr. Gr. nepivaiovy 
irepiVcog.] (Anat.) The region which is included within 
the outlet of the pelvis, and is traversed by the urino- 
genital canal and the rectum. 

Por'1-neu'rl-al (-nu'rY-ul), a. (Anat.) Surrounding 
nerves or nervo fibers ; of or pertaining to the perineu- 
rium. 

II Per'1-nen'rl-nm (-fim), n. [NL., fr. Gr. irept about 4- 
vevfiov a nerve.] (Anat.) The connective tissue Bheath 
which Burroumls a bundle of nerve fibers. Seo Epineu- 
iiiuM, and Neurilemma. 

Per'l-nu'cle-ar (-nu'kl^-er), a. (Biol.) Of or pertain- 
ing to a nucleus ; situated around a nucleua ; as, the peri- 
nuclear protoplasm. 

Pe'rl-Od (pS'rY-ild), n. [L. periodu.^ty Gr. irepiofioc a go- 
ing round, a way round, a circumference, a period of time ; 
irept round, about 4- a wav : cf. F. ph'iode.'] 1. A 
portion of time as limited ana determined by some re- 
curring phenomenon, as by tho completion of a revolution 
of ono of the heavenly btslies ; a division of time, uh a 
series of ycurs, months, or days, in which something is 
completed, and ready to recommence and go on in the 
same order ; as, the period of tho sun, or the earth, or a 
comet. 

2. Hence: A stated and recurring interval of time; 
more generally, an Interval of time specified or left in- 
definite ; a certain series of years, months, days, or the 
like ; a time ; a cycle ; an age ; an epoch ; os, tlie period 
of the Roman republic. 

How by iirt to make plants more lasting than their ordinary 
period. Jiacoti. 

3. (Geol.) One of the great divisions of geological time ; 
as, tlio Tertiary period; the Glacial period, Beo the 
Chart of Geology. 

4. The termination or completion oj(,a revolution, cy- 

cle, series of events, single event, or act ; hence, a limit ; 
a bound ; an end ; a conclusion. Bacon. 

So spake the archangel Michael ) then paused, 

As at tho world'H great period. Milton. 

Evils which shall never end till eternity hatli a period. 

Jcr. Taylor. 

This is the period of my ambition. SJiak. 

B. (Rhet.) A complete sentence, from one full stop to 
another ; esp., a well-proportioned, harmonious sentence. 
“ Devolved hia rounded periods.^* Tennyson. 

Periods arc beautiful when they are not too long. B. Jottsou. 

The jyeriod, according to Heyse, is a compound 
sentence consisting of a protasis and apodosis ; according 
to Becker, it is the appropriate form lor the coordinate 
propositions related by antithesis or causality. Gibbs. 

6, (Print.) The punctuation point [.] that marks tho 
end of a complete sentence, or of an Bbnrevlated word. 

7. (Math.) Ono of sevend similar aets of flares or 
terms usually marked by points or commas placed at 
regular intervals, as In numeration, in the extraetion of 
roots, and in circulating decimala. 


file, sen&te, efire, ftm, firm, fisk, final, ^11 ; Bve, ^vent, Bnd, fSm, recent ; Ice, idea, lU ; Sid, Obey, Srb, Sdd ; 



PERIOD 

8. iMed.) The time of the exacerbAtlon and remission 
of a disease, or of tlie paroxysm and iutormissfon. 

0 . (Jfafus.) A complete musical sentence. 

, The period, the present or current time, as distinguished 
from all other times. 

Sjrn, Time ; date ; epoch ; era ; a^ ; duration ; limit ; 
t>ouud; end; conclusion; determination. 

Po'll-Od (^rT-lid), V. /. To put an end to. [ 06 r.] 

^ Po^-od, V . <. To come to a period; to conclude. 
[OAr.] ** You may period upon this, that/^ etc. Feliftam. 

Per-i'OHlAte (pVl'^-dtt), n. {Chetn.) A salt of per- 
iodic acid. 

Porl-od'lo (pSr't-Sd'Tk), a. [Pref. per- + iodic. 1 
iCfuim.) Pertaining to, derived from, or designating, tlio 
higliest oiy^gen acid (HIO.) of iodine. 

P6'Tl-o(pfo (pe'xMSd'lk), \ a. [L. periodicuSf Gr. ir«- 

Pa''rl-Od^lO‘ld (-T-k«l), | ptodisd? : cf. F. pSrio- 

dique.] 1 . Of or pertaining to a period or periods, or to 
division by periods. 

The peHodical times of ell the eatellite*. .Sir J. Ifnrschr.l. 

2. Performed in a period, or regular revolution ; pro- 
ceeding in a series of successive circuits ; os, tlio period- 
ical motion of the planets round the sun. 

3. Happening, by revolution, at a stated time ; return- 
ing regularly, after a certain period of time ; acting, 
happening, or appearing, at fixed intervals ; recurring ; 
os, periodical epidemics. 

The periodic return of o plant’s flowering. Ilcmlow. 

To influence opinion through Uie periodical press. Conrthopc. 

4. (Bhet.) Of or pertaining to a period; constituting 
a complete sentence. 

Periodic comet (yl.vfron.), a comet that moves about the 
sun in an elliptic orbit ; a comet that has been seen at 
two of its approaches to the sun. — Periodic function 
{AIaih.\ a function whose values recur at fixed intervals 
as tiie variable uniformly increases. The trigonometric 
functions, as sinr, tanx, oto., are periodic functions. 
Exponential functions arc also periodic, liaving an imagi- 
nary i>eriod, and the elliptic functions liave not only a 
real but an imaginary iwriod, and are hence called doiiohj 
periodic. — Periodic law the generalization that 

the properties of the chemical elemeiita are periodic 
fuuctious of their atomic weights. “In other words, if 
the elements are grouped in the order of their atomic 
welglits, it will be found that nearly the same properties 
recur periodically throughout the entire senes.” The 
following tabular arrangement of the atomic weights 
allows the regular recurrence of groups (under I., 11. , 
III., IV., etc.), each consisting of members of the same 
natural family. The gaps In trie table indicate the prob- 
able existence of unknown elements. 
tabu: of tue peuiodio law or tfik chemical elements. 

[The Terlloal colutnnn enntein llio I'crindin Uroups.] 
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(3!^^ A similar relation had been enunciated in a crude 
way by Newlands; but the law in its effective form was 
developed and elaborated by Meudelojeff, whence it is 
sometimes called Mendelejejrs law. Important exten- 
sions of it wore also mado by L. Meyer. By this moons 
Meudelejeff predicted with remarkable aiicuracy the 
hypothetical elements ekaboron, okaluiuinium, and eka- 
silicon, afterwards discovered and named respectively 
scandium, gallium, and germanium. 

— Periodic star {Asiron.), a variable star whose changes of 
brightness recur at fixed periods. — Periodic time of a 
heavenly body {Astron.)^ the time of a complete revolu- 
tion of the body about the sun, or of a aatoDito about its 
primary. 

Pe^ri-OdlO-al, n. A magazine or other publication 
which appears at stated or regular intervals. 

Pe^tl4>4^l0-al-l*t, n. One who publishes, or writes for, 
a periodical. 

Pe^ri-Odino-al-ly, a.dv. In a periodical manner. 

Pe^rl-Od4o-al-2IM% n. Periodicity. 

Po'rl-o-dlo'I-ty (pe^rT-d-dTs'I-tV), n. ; pi Pbriodici- 
TiM (-tTz). [Of. P. pSriodicitS.'} The quality or state of 
being periodical, or regularly recurrent ; as, the perio- 
dicity in the vital phenomena of plants. Henfrey. 

Per-Po-dide (pw-l'6-dld or -did), n. [Pref. per- 4- io- 
dide.'] An iodide containing ahigher proportion of iodine 
than any other iodide of the same substance or series. 

Par^i-a4oil'tol (pfirOf-fi-dbn'tal), fr [Pref. peri- 
Or. Adovv, Afidvrov, t^th.] (vinaf.) Surroimding the teeth. 

Po^llrOd'fHloope (p5'rl-6d'fi-iik5p), n. {Period -j- 
scope.] {Med.) A table or other means for calculating 
the periodical functions of women. Dur^liaon. 

HWl-«'0l(p8riI-5'sI},)n.p<. [NL. fr. Gr. 

Per^lHB'olaiUI (-sham), ) irtplbucoi ; nepl around -f 
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oT#to« honse, dwelling.] Those who live on tlio same 
parallel of latitude but on opposite moridians, so that it 
is noon in one place when it is midnight in the other. 
Compare AinxEoi. 

P«r'1.0-ple (pgr'r-ft-pf), n. [F. piriople, from Or. 
irepi about -f onkn the hoof of a horse.] (A 7 »a/.) The 
external smooth horny layer of the hoof of the horse 
and allied animals. 

Per'l-opTlc (-bp'lTk), a. {Annt.) Of or pertaining to 
the periople ; connected witli the periople. 

Porl-OS'tO-al (-bs'tfi-al), a. {Anat.) Situated around 
bone ; of or pertaining to the periosteum. 

II Per^l-08'te-1im (-llm), n. [NL., fr. Or. irepidcnvo? 
round the bones ; wept around -f oirTtov a bone : cf . L. 
periosteon.] {Anat.) The membrane of fibrous connect- 
ive tissue which closely Invests all bones except at the 
articular surfaces. 

II Per^l-oi-ti'tia (-5s-ti'tTs), n, [NL. Bee Pekiosthum, 
and -ms.] (Med.) Inflammation of the periosUnim. 

II Per^l-OS^tra-onm (-5s'trA-kttm), «. ; pi. Pkeiostra- 
CA (-kA). [NL., fr. Or. irepi around -f- oarpaxor shell of 

a testacean.] (ZoU.) A cliitinous membrane covering 
the exterior of many shells ; — called also epidermis. 

Por-'i-O'tlO (-o'tTk), a. [Prof, peri- Or. oSy, turdy, 
the ear.] {Anat.) Surrounding, or pertaining to the re- 
gion surrounding, the internal ear; os, the periotic cap- 
sule. — n. A periotic bone. 

Per^l-pa-te'clan (-pA-te'sImn), n. A peripatetic. [Oft^.] 

Perl-pa-tOt'lO (-tst'tk), a. [L. pcripateiicns^ Gr. 
TTtfpiiraTTjTticdy, fr. irepinartilv to walk about ; n«pi about 
-f irarelv to walk : cf. F. pSHpatitiqne.] 1. Walking 
about; itinerant. 

2. Of or pertaining to tlio philosophy taught by Aris- 
totle (who gave liis instructions while walking in the 
Lyceum at Athens), or to his followers. “ Tlie true peri- 
patetic echooV* Howell. 

Perl-pa-tet^lo, n. 1. One who walks about ; a pe- 
destrian ; an itinerant. Taller. 

2. A disciple of Aristotle ; an Aristotelian. 

Per^l-pa-tet^io-al (-T-kol), a. Peripatetic. [7?.] Jfales. 

Per^l-pa-tet^l-clam (-T-sTz’m), n. [Cf. F. pSripntc- 
ti.^7ne.] The doctrines or philosophical system of the 
peripntetios. See I’MitirATETio, 2. Land. Fat. Per. 

II P8-rip^a-tU8 (po-iIii'A-ths), 71. [NL., fr. Or. ntpiira- 
Toy a walking about.] {Zodl.) A genus of lowly organ- 
ized artliropods, found in South Africa, Australia, and 
trojdcal America. It constitutes the order Malacopoila. 

Per^l-peVal-OUS (jiSr'I-pSt'al-ils), a. {Bot. ) Surround- 
ing, or situated about, the petals. 

Pe-riph'er-al (pft-rTf'er-ol), a. 1 . Of or pertaining to 
a peripliery ; eonstitutiug a periphery ; pi^ripheric. 

2. {Anat.) External; away from the center; as, the 
peripheral jiortion of the nervous system. 

Perl-pher'io (pfir/I-fgr'Ik), ) a. [Cf. F. pkrlpMriqnc. 

Perl-pher'lc-al (-T-kal), ( Sco PERirHEUY.] Bee 

PKuirirEiiAL. 

Pe-rlph'cr-y (p$-rYf'Sr-V), n. ; pi. PKiiirHEuiEs (-T/.). 
[L. qn'ripheHa^ Gr, irepo/icpeia ; Trept around -f' </>«peiv to 
bear, carry : cf. F. p/jriph^ric.] 1. The outside or su- 
perficial portions of a body ; the surface. 

2. {Geom.) Tlie circumference of a circle, ellipse, or 
other figure. 

Por'i-pliraso (pCr'T-fraz), 7i. [L. periphrasis, Gr. 

7r<pt^pa<ny, fr. ntpi^od^eaQai to think about, to be ex- 
pressed pcriphrastlcally ; trcpi -j- <I>pd^eiv to spook : cf . F. 
pf'Hvhrase. Boo Phrase.] (Phet.) Tlie use of more 
words than are nocosKiry to express the idea ; a round- 
about, or indirect, way of spooking; circumlocution. 
“To describe by enigmatic He Quincey. 

Per^l-phrasd, v. t. [imp. & p. Pbrirhuasei) 
(-frSzd); or. & vb. n. Pekiphrabino.] [Cf. F. peri- 
phrascr.J To express liy i)eri 2 »hra 8 e or circumlocution. 

Perl pliraBe, i'. i. To use circumlocution. 

II Pe-nph'ra-sla (pf-rTFrA^sIs), 7i.; pi. IIsripjirasks 
(- sSz). [L.] Bee I^eiupurase. 

Perl-phraB^Uo (pSrl-frlls'tlk), ) a. [Gr. 7repo/>po(m- 

Perl-phrai'tio-al (-tl-k«l), J »tdy: cf. F. jwri- 
phrastique.] Expressing, or expressed, in more words 
than are necessary ; characterized by iioriphrase ; cir- 
cumlocutory. 

Perlphraitlc coRjugatlon {Gram.), a conjugation formed 
by the use of the simple verb witli one or more auxiliaries. 

Porl-phras'tlo-al-ly, adv. With circumlocution. 

Perl-pUust (pSr'I-pla at), 71. [Prof, peri- -j- Ur. TrAdo-- 
aew to mold, form.] (piol) Same as Periblast. — 
Perl-plas'tlo (-plSslIk), a. Huxley. 

II Perlp-neu-mo'lll-a (per/Tp-n6-m5'iiT-A), j n. [L. 

Perlp-neu'mo-ny (perlp-nu'mft-nV), J peripneu- 
inoniu, Gr. TTepiTrvfvpovLa: cf. F. pfripneunwnic. Bee 
I’ERi-, Pneumonia.] {Med.) Pneumonia. {Obsoles.) 

Perlp-neu-xnonlo (pSr'Ti>-nC[-m5n'Tk), a. [L. peri- 
pncuino7iicus, Qr. n€pi.iTVfvp.oviK6^ : cf. F. piripneumo- 
7 HOMc.i {Med.) Of or pertaining to peripneumonia. 

Per'l-proct (ii^r'I-prSkt), ti. [Pref, peri- -|- Gr. irpuncrdy 
the anus.] {Zo'ol.) The region surroundmg the anus, 
particularly of echinodorms. 

II Perl-WOO-ti'tlB (p6rO-pr5k.tT'tTB), n. [NL. Sec 
Peri-, and IIioctitis.] {Med.) lufiummation of the tis- 
sues about the rectum. 

Pe-ripler-al (pfi-rlp'tSr-ol), «. [Gr., fr. trept f xert- 
p6v feather, wing, row of columns.] {Arch.) Having 
columns on all sides ; — said of an edifice. Bee Apteral. 

Pe-rl]/ter-cnui (-lis), a. 1. {Arch.) Peripteral, 

2. {Zo'ol.) Feathered all around. 

Perl-MUrc (pBr'I-s&rk), n. [Prof, peri- -f Gr. o-dpf, 
<rapK6t, flesh.] {Zo'ol) The outer, hardened integument 
which covers roost hydroids. 

Pe-rlB^Olail (p^-rlsh'an), a. [Gr. irepiVircoy ; nepi 
around -f- 7«cia ifliadow : cf. F. pSrisden.] Having the 
shadow moving all around. 

Pe-lbl'olaiUI (-unz), 1 n. p/. [NL. See Prrsioxan.] 

II P»-rlB'0l*l (>l*i), i Those who live within a polar 
circle, whose shadows, during some smniner days, will 
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move entirely round, falling toward every point of the 
compass. 

Per'1-MOpe (i»«r'rwik3p), w. [Pref. pefH- •+- 
A general or comprehensive view. [JK. J 
PeiYl-MOplo (-skSp'Ik), a. [Cf. F. p^risoopique.] 
Viewing all around, or on ^1 sides. 

Psrisooplo spootaolss (0}d,), spectacles having concavo- 
convex or convexo-concave louses with a oonsiderable 
curvature corroBixmding to that of the eye, to increase 
the distinctness of objects viewed obliquely. 

Perlsll (pCr'Tsh), t'. I. [imp. «. p. Prrishrd 
(-I sht) ; p. pr. & vb. 7t . Peribiiino.] [OK. perissen, per- 
ushen, F. plrir, p. pr. phHssani. L. perirc to go or run 
throiroh, come to nothing, perish ; per through -f- ire to 
go. Cf. Issue, and see -ish.] To do destroyeil ; to fiaas 
away ; to become nothing ; to be lost ; to die ; hence, to 
wither ; to waste away. 

I jH'i iVi with hunprr 1 Luke xv. 17. 

Grow up and pmah, ns the Buiumrr fly. AJiUon. 

The thoughta of a soul Ihut prri^h in thinking. Locke. 

Par'lBll, c. /. To cause to perish. [O/u.] Bacon. 

Per^ish-R-bili-ty (-A-bTl't-U'), n. I’crishablcncss. 

Per'isb-a-ble (‘A-b’l), a. [F. jdrissnUe:] Liable to 
perisli ; subioot to decay, destruction, or death ; as, jter- 
tshablc goods ; owx jwrisnable bodies. 

Per'lsh-a-ble-nesi, n. The quality of being perish- 
able ; liability to decay or destruction. JjOcke. 

Per'ish-a-Dly, udu. In a perisliuhle degree or manner. 

Per'lsh-ment (-ment), n, [Cf. OF. perissement.] The 
act of perishing, [i?.] t'didl 

II PeH-so^a (iiSr'T-sS'mA), t». ; pi Pkribomata (-td). 
[NL.] (.^Ofi/.) Same as Pkiubome. 

Peiri-aome (pBrG-somb n. [Pref. peH- -j~ -some body.] 
{Zo'61.) The entire covering of an invertebrate animal, as 
an eehinodcrni or cmlenterate ; the integument. 

Perl-8penu (-fij)Crm), n. [Cf. I', jdrisperme. StMi 
Pkri-, and Bi’eum.] {Jiot.) The albumen of a seed, esiie- 
cially that jiortion which is formed outside of the embryo 
sac. — Peri-8per^ml0 (-sper'mlU), < 1 . 

Per^'l-SpherlO (-«f8r'Tk), | a. Kxaotly spherical ; 

Perl-spherTo-al (-T-kai), ( globular. 

II Per'l-8pom'e-non (-flpbm'f-non), n.; pi Pkihsfomk- 
na (-nd). [ML,, from Gr. ntoionu>pin><i, in'. pa,-h, p. i f 

TTcpitrirSi/ to draw around, to circnmilcx ; vepi around -j- 
oTTac to draw.] {Gr. Oram.) A word width has the cir- 
cumflex accent on the Inst syllable. Goocltrin. 

Per'i-spore (pCr'I-spSr), 71 . {Bot.) The outer cover- 
ing of a spore. 

Per^i8'Bail (-Ts-sSd), a. [Or. Trepuro-rfe odd, from irtpi 
over.] {('hem.) Odd; not even; — said of elem«*nt.ary 
Buhstancos and of radicals whose valence is not divisible 
by two without a remainder. Contrasted with ar iind. 

Per'lS86 (pCr'Is), t'. /, To perish. [Oi.t.] Ghanrer. 

Perls-so^ac'tyl (pSr'Is-sC-dlik'tTl), 71 . (Zo'ol.) One 
of the Pcrissodaotyla. 

11 P«r'l8-B0-dac'ty-la (-tt-U), n. pi. [NL., from Gr. 
7r€pia<r6i odd (fr. nepi over) -]- 
6d»cTvAos finger.] (Zo'ol) A di- 
vision of ungulate mauiiualH, in- 
cluding those that havo an odd 
number of toes, as the horse, 
tapir, and rldnocoros ; — opposed 
to Artiodactqla. 

Por'ii-so-iog'lo-aK-irij'T-koi), 
rt. [Cf. F, jierissologiqnc.] Ile- 
durulimt or excessive in words. 

[H.] 

Per^ls-BOl'o-gy (-sSFo-jj)), n. 

[L. j/erissoloqia, Gr. irtpiaaoKo- 
yla ; ncpiaao^ odd, su]>crfiiious 
-f- Aoye v discourse.] Buperfiuity 
of words. [Jl] O. Comjthcll. 

1! Perl-Btal'BlB (i>8r/I-stai'- 
sT-s), w. [NL. BeePKUiBTALTn:.] 

{Ph ysiol . ) Peristaltic contraction 
or ju tion, 

Per^l'Btal'tlo (-ttk), a. [Gr. 
nepiaraAriKos clasping and com- 
pressing, fr. TTcpiartAAeiv to sur- 
round, wrap up ; Trepi round -jh 
artAAeiv to place, arrange ; cf. 

F. fjMstalliqjie.] {Physiol.) Ap- 
plied to the peculiar womiliko 
wave motion of the lutoslines /^‘MamiiTof 'li 



rcrlKHoilactyln. 
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diioed by the BUccessive contrai; 

*'1011 of the muscular fibers of 
their walls, forcing their con- 
tonts onwards; as, peristaltic 
movement. — Perl-Bial^tlc-al- 
iy (-tT-kal-iy), adv. 

llPer'lB-te'rl-a (p8r'ls-te'. 
rt-A), n. [Nil. See Pbristbrion.] {Bot.) A genus of 
orchidaceous plants. Bee Dove plant. 

II Per'Ul-te'rl-on (-8n), 71 . [NL., fr. Gr. rre^KrTfOfwv 
a dovecote, a kind of verbena, fr. tTrpicrrtpd a dove, 
pigeon; cf. L. peristereon.] {Bot.) The herb venain 
( Verbena ojficinal’is). 

Pe-riB^er-ite (p^-rTs'tSr-It), n. [Or. irtpttrrtpd a 
pigeon.] {Min.) A variety of albite, whitish and slightly 
iridescent like a pigeon’s neck. 

Pe-ril^ter-O-mor^phOUB (-o-mfir'fQs), a. [Gr. tr«pi- 
orepd a pigeon -f- -niorphous.] {Zo'ol.) Like or pertain- 
ing to the pigeons or Columben. 

Pe-rlB'tBr-op'O-flons (-Cp'S-dfisL a. [Gr. rrepurrepd a 
pigeon 4* Trous, wofiAv, foot.] {Zodl) Having pigcoiiHke 
feet ; — said of those gallinaceous birds that rest on all 
four toes, as the cuiassows and megapods. 

Pe-rUHo-le (pi-rls'ti-li), n. [NL. : cf. F. phistole. 
Bee Peristaltic.] {Physiol) Peristaltic action, espe- 
cially of the intestines. 

II PB-tlB'tO-llUi (p^-rTs'ti-raA), n. ; pi. Peristomata 
(p5r/T-st«m'ArtA). [NL.] Same as Peristome. 


dse, finite, rude, fyll, ttp, tox ; pitj?" ; food, folil ; out, oil ; oliftir ; co ; Bins, Ink ; then, U&in ; bow ; *h — z In azure. 
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Pw^-ttomib (p8r'l-«t5m). n. [Pref.p«rt- -f Gr, ar6fia^ 
•artx, mouth.] 1. {Hot.) Tlie fringe of teeth around the 
orifice of the capsule of moseea. It 
oonsiiU of 4, 8, 16, 32, or 64 teeth, and 
may be either single or double. 

2. iZool.) (a) the lip, or edge of the 
aperture, of a spiral shell, (b) The 
membrane surrounding the mouth of 
an invertebrate animal. 

Perl'ito^ml-al (pffr/T-stS'mT-ol), a. ^ 

{Zoi)l. ) Of or i>orUining to a peristome. Peristome (liot . ). 

II PeM-StO'ml-UIll (-lim)* n, ["L.] Eularged. 
Same as Prki.stome. 

Porl-StrephTc (pfirOt-strSfrtk), a, [Gr. ntpiarot^eiv 
to turn round.] Turning around; rotatory; revolving; 
peristrrpAic painting (of a panorama). 

jPer'l'Style (-stil), n. [L. perUtplum, Gr. ir^ptorvAoy, 
ntpt<rTv\tK ; wept al^ut -f- oruAo? a column : cf. F. phn- 
stj/lc.] (Arcb.) A range of columns with their entab- 
lature, etc. ; 8i)ecifically, a complete system of columns, 
whether on all sides of a court, or surrounding a build- 
ing, such as tho colla of a temple. Used in the former 
sense, it gives name to the larger and inner court of a 
Roman dwelling, the »<?rt jfvfc* See Colonnadb. 

P«r'l-iy»'tO-le (-sts'tft-lJ!^), n. [Pref. pari- spatole : 
cf. F. pfi’i,fyitole.Jl {Physiol.) The interval between 
the diastole ami systole of the heart. It is perceptible 
only In the dying. 

Po-llta' (pft-nV), a. [h. peritus,'}. Skilled. [Ofts.] 

fl Pur^'i-the'd-nm (per'I-the'shf-tim or -sl-lim), n. 

( NL., fr. Or. ntpi around -f- ^/oj box.] {Pot.) An organ 
n certain fungi and lichens, surrounding and enveloping 
the masses of fructification. Uenslotv. 

Pe-rit'O-mOIUI (p8-rTt'6-mtis), a. [Gr. ntpirofioi cut 
off all around. Bee Pam-, and Tom*.] (A/in.) Cleaving 
in more directions tlian one. parallel to the axis. 

Per^l-to-na^om (pgr^I-to-uS^iim), n. {Anat.) Same 
as Pbritonkum. 

Por''l-tO-llO'al (-nS'al), a. [Cf. F. pSritonial.} {Anat.) 
Of or pertaining to the ]>erltoneum. 

Perl-tO-ne'um (-tlm), n. [L. peritoneum^ peritonae- 
um, Gr. iffpirdvaiov, nepLTOvatOi, fr. 7T«pn«LV€t,v tostrotcli 
all around or over ; ntpi around -f- reiveiv to stretch.] 
{Anat.) The smooth serous membrane which lines tho 
cavity of the abdomen, or the whole body cavity when 
there is no diaphragm, and, turning back, surrounds the 
viscera, forming a ciosed, or nearly closed, sac. [Writ- 


ten also »cn7on«!?^>n.] 

II Perl-to-nl'tU (-nPtTs), n. [NL. Bee Pbritonkum, 
and -iTis.] {Med.) Inflammation of the peritoneum. 

Per''l-tra'(]^0-al (-trS'k$-al), a. {Zodl.) Surrounding 
the trachete. 

Per'l-treme (pCrOf-trem), n. [Prof, peri- -f- Or. rprjpa 
a hole.] {Zo'ol.) («) That part of the integument of an 
insect which surrounds the spiracles. (&) The edge of 
the aperture of a univalve shell. 

II Pe-rlrri-oha (pi-rlt'rl-kA). n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. ntai 
about -f dptf, Tptx<J9, hair.] {Zool.\ A division of cili- 
ated Infusoria having a circle of cilia around the oral 
disk and sometimes another around tho body. It in- 
cludes the vorticellas. See Vorticklla. 

II Per^i-tr(Fohl-um (i)fir'I-tr3'kT-fim), n. [NL., fr. Or. 
irsptTpdxiov ; wept around + rpox6<{ a wheel.] {Mech.) 
Tliti wheel which, together with tlie axle, forms the axU 
inperitrochio, which see under Axis. 

Per-it'ro-pal (p^^r-Tt'ro-pal or p5r T-tr3'pol ; 277), a. 
[Gr. iTfptTpoirov, fr. irtptTperreip to turn around ; n«pi 
around -f- rperreiv to turn : cf. F. pSriirope.'} 1. Rota- 
te^; circuitous. [A‘.] 

2. {Bot.) Having the axis of tlie seed perpendicular to 
the axis of the pericarp to which it is attached. 

Per-lUro-pons (-pGs), a. Poritropal. 

II Pdrl-typh-lFtiS (^r'T-tTf-n'tts), n. [NL. See 
Peri-, and I^phlitis.] {Med.) Inflammation of the con- 
nective tissue about the caecum. 

Parl-Wter-lne (-u'ter-In or -in), a. {Med.) Surround- 
ing the uterus. 

FMrl-vaB'CU-lar (-vUs'kfi-lSr), a. (Ariat.) Around the 
blood vessels ; as, perivascular lymphatics. 

PBT'l-ver'te-bral (-ver't$-bral), n. {An<tt.) Surround- 
ing the vortebrse. 

Ptr'l*Vl*'oer-al (-vTs'ser-ol), a. {Anat.) Around tlie 
viscera; as, ihei perivisceral cavity. 

Perl-vl-teiaine (-vT-tel'lTn), «. {peri- -f vitelline.'^ 
(Biol.) Situatiid around the vitellus, or between the vitel- 
lus and zona pellucida of an ovum. 

Per'1-Wlg (p6r'I-wTg), n. [OE. perrwige, perwicke, 
corrupt, fr. F. perrxique ; cf. 01). peruyk, from French. 
Bee Peruke, and cf, Wio.] A headdress of false hair, 
usually covering the whole head, and representing tlie 
natural hair ; a wig. Shak. 

Per^-wig, V. t. [imp. & p. p. PBRiwioaKD (-wTgd); 
p. pr. & VO. n. Pbriwiooino (-wIg-gTng).J To dress 
with a periwig, or with false hair. Swift. 

Per^-win^Ue (-win'k’l), n. [From AS. pinewincla a 
shellfish, in which pine- is £r. L. pina, 
pinna, a kind of mussel, akin to Gr. 
niwa. Cf. Winkle.] {Zo'ol.) Any 
small marine gastropod shell of the 
genus Littorina. Tlie common Euro- 
pean species {Littorina 
lUtorea\ in Europe ex- ^ 

tenslvely used as food, 
has recently become 
naturalized abundantly 
on the American coast. 

Bee Littorina. Periwinklen. n American Peri* 



Periwinkles, n American Peri- 
m p" Tn Amflrioa thA winklv (Littorina voWata). h 
na^S ofum apS^^ European PoriwiniTle (/. 

several large univalves, •***• 

as Putffurcarica, and /. canaliculata. 

Pwr^wlnltlat n. [OE. pervenke, AS. pervince, it. L. 
pervinoa,^ (Bot.) A trailing herb of the genus Vinca. 


The common periwinkle ( Vinca minor) has oppo- 
site evergreen leaves and solitary blue or white flowers 
in their axils. In America it is often miscalled myrtle. 
Bee under Myrtle. 

Par'iail-at (pSr'jen-8t), n. [Of. Pear, and Jenneting.] 
A kind of pear. [pb*.\ Chaucer. 

Per'jnre (pSr'jftr ; 135), v. t. limp. &p. p. Pebjurbu 
(-jfird) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Feiuurimg.j [F. parjurer, L. 
perjurare, pejerare ; per through, over 4* jurare to 
swear. Bee Jury.] 1. To cause to violate an oath or a 
vow ; to cause to make oath knowingly to what is untrue ; 
to make guilty of perjury ; to forswear : to corrupt ; — 
often used reflexively ; as, he perjured himself. 

Want will perjure 

The ne'er-touched vestal. Shak. 

2. To make a fals(> oath to ; to deceive by oaths and 
protestations. [OAt.J 

And witl> a virgin innocence did pray 

For me, that jtcijurrtl her. J. Fletcher. 

8yn.— To Perjure, Forswear. These words have 
been used interchangeably ; but there is a tendency to 
restrict perjure to that species of forswearing which con- 
stitutes the crime of perjury at law, namely, the willful 
violation of an oath administered by a magistrate or ac- 
cording to law. 

Par^jure, n. [L. perjurus : cf. OF. parjur, F. par- 
jure.'\ A i>erjured {Htrson. [Obj.] Shak. 

Per'jured (-jfird), a. Guilty of perjury ; having 
sworn falsely ; forsworn. Shak. Perjured persons.” 
\ Tim. \. \0. Their jrwiiyttrcd oath.” Spenser. 

Por'jlir-or (-jClr-Sr), n. One who is guilty of perjury ; 
one who perjures or forswears, in any sense. 

Par-luM-OlUI (per-ju'rl-lis), 1 tt. [L. perjuriosm, per- 

Per']tl-r0UB (per'jfl-rfis), J jurus.'] Guilty of per- 
ju^ ; containing i»erjury. [06.t.] Quarles. B. Jonson. 

Per'JU-ry (iwr'jfl-ry), n. / «/. I^juribs (-rTz). [L. 

perjurium. See Perjure, v.J 1. False swearing. 

2. {Law) At common law, a willfully false statement 
in a fact material to the issue, made by a witness under 
oath in a competent judicial proceeding. By statute the 
penalties of perjury are imposed on the making of will- 
fully false affirmations. 


II[3^ If a man swear falsely In nonjudicinl affidavits, it 
is made perjury by statute In some jurisdictions in the 
United States. 

Perk (perk), V. t. limp. & p. p. Perkkp (p5rkt) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Perking.] [Cf. W. percu to trim, to make 
smart.] To make trim or smart ; to straighten up ; to 
erect ; to make a jamity or saucy display of ; as, to perk 
the ears ; to perk up one’s head. Cowper. Sherbxmie. 

Perk, V. i. To exalt one’s self ; to boar one’s self 
loftily. ‘‘To 7 >crA: over them.” Barrouu 

To psrk It, to carry one’s self proudly or saucily. Pope. 

Perk, a. Smart ; trim ; spruce ; jaunty ; vain. “ Perk 
as n peacock.” Spenser. 

Perk, V. i. To peer ; to look inquisitively. Dickens. 

Per'kln (pSr^kTn), n. A kind of weak perry. 

Per'kin-lBm (pSr'kln-Tz’m), n. {Med.) A remedial 
treatment, by drawing the pointed extremities of two 
rods, eacli of a different metal, over tho affected part ; 
tractoration, — first employed by Dr. Elisha Perkins of 
Norwich, Conn. Sco Metallothkrapy. 

Perk'y (perk'y), a. Perk; pert; jaunty'; trim. 

There uniid perhj lurchcH and piuoH. Tennyson. 

Per-la'ceOUB (per-la'shGs), a. [See Pearl.] Pearly ; 
resembling pearl. 

Per'Hd (per'lTd), n. {Zo'ol.) Any insect of the genus 
I'erla, or family Perlidm. Sec Stone fly, under Stone. 

Perlito (-lit), 11 . {Min.) Same as rEARLiTE. 

Per-lit'lo (por-lTt'tk), a. {Min.) lielating to or re- 
sembling perlite, or pearlstone ; ns, ^ 
the perlitic structure of certain 
rocks. See Pkaklite. 

Per^OOB (pSr'lfis), a. Perilous. 

PerlOB-tra'tlon (-IQs-tra'shGn), 
n. [L. perln.strnre to wan<ler all 
through, to survey. See 3d Luster.] 

Tho act of viewing oil over. {Ar- 
chaw] Jlouell. 

Per'ma-na-ble (per'm&-u&-b’i), a. 

Permanent ; durable. [ Obs. ] Pcarllte or PenrUtone, 

Lvdaate Perlitic 

Per'ina-nence (-nms), \ n.\ci. **"«'*">*«• 

Per'ma-nen-cy (-mn-sy), ) F. permanence.] The 
quality or state of l>eing permanent ; continuance in the 
same state or place ; duration ; fixedness ; as, the per- 
manence of institutions ; the permanence of nature. 

Per'ma-nent (-nent), a. [L. permanent, -enfis, p. pr. 
of permanere to stay or remain to the end, to last ; per 
-f- vxanere to remain : cf. F. permanent. See Per-, and 
Mansion.] Continuing In the same state, or witliout any 
change that destroys form or character ; remaining un- 
altered or unremoved ; abiding ; durable ; fixed ; stable ; 
lasting ; os, a permanent impression. 

Eternity Btanda permanent and fixed. Dryden. 

Permanent gases fCAcm. «fe hydrogen, oxygen, 

nitrogen, ana carl)on monoxide ; — also called rnconden- 
sible or incoercihle msf r, before their litiuefaction in 1877. 

— Permanent way, the roadbed and superstructure of a 
finished railway ; — so called In distinction from the <!on- 
tractor’s temporary way. — Permanent white (Chem.), ba- 
rium sulphate (heavy spar), used os a white pigment or 

S aint, in distinction from white lead., which tamishos and 
arkens from the formation of the sulphide. 

Syn. — Lasting ; durable ; constant. Bee Lasting. 
Per'ma-nent-ly, adv. Tn a permanent manner. I 
Per-man'fa-nato (i)Sr-udin'gA-nftt), n. {Chem.) A 
salt of permanganic acid. 

Potasslnm permanganate. (Chem.) Bee Potassium per- 
manganate, under Potassium. 

Per^auui-gmil'lo (-mSn-gSn^c), a. (Chem.) Pertain- 
ing to, or designating, one of the higher acids of manga- 
nese, HMn 04 , which forms salts called permanganates. 


Ferme-ft-nua-iy (por^mB-o-Dipi-iy), n. lul f. per- 
mSabilitS.] The quality or state of being permeable. 

Magnetic permeability (Physics), the specific capacity of 
a body for magnetic induction, or its conducting power 
for lines of magnetic force. Sir W. Thomson. 

Perlne-B-ble (p8r'm#-4-b’l), a. [L. pet'meabilis : cf. 
F. pemUaUe. Bee Permeate. 1 Capable of being per- 
meated, or passed through ; yielding passage ; passable ; 
penetrable ; — used especially of substances which allow 
the passage of fluids ; as, wo(^ permeable to oil ; glass 
is permeable to light. I. Taylor. 

Par'mB-a-bly, adv. In a permeable manner. 
Per'me-Ant (-ant), a. [L. pemieans, p. pr.] Passing 
through ; permeating, [ii.] Sir T. Broxene. 

Per'me-ate (-5t), v. t. limp. & p. p. Permeated 
(- a''tSd) ; p. pr. &. vb. n. Permeating.] [L. permeatus, 
p. p. of permeare to permeate ; per -j- meare to go, pass.] 

1. To pass through the pores or interstices of ; to pene- 

trate and pass through without causing rupture or dis- 
placement ; — applied especially to fluids which pass 
through substances of loose texture ; as, water perme- 
ates sand. 'Woodward. 

2. To enter and spread tlirough ; to pervade. 

God was conceived to be diffused throughout the whole world, 
to pci-meate uiid pervade all things. Cudworth. 

Per^me-a^tlon (-i'shfin), n. The act of permeating, 
passing through, or spreading throughout, the pores or 
Interstices of any substance. 

Here is not a mere involution only, but a spiritual permeation 
ond inexistence. JJp. Hall. 

Per^mi-an (p5r'mT-an), a. [From the ancient king- 
dom of Pei-mia^ where the Permian formation exists.] 
(Geol.) Belonging or relating to tho period, and also to 
the formation, next following the Carboniferous, and re- 
garded as closing the Carboniferous age and Paleozoic 
era. — n. Tlie Permian period. See Chart of Geology. 

Per^mi-aUB (-anz), n. pi. ; sing. Permian (-an). 
(Pthnol.) A tribe belonging to the Finnic race, and 
inhabiting a portion of Russia. 

Per-mis^ci-ble (pSr-mTs'sI-h’l), a. [L. penni.'icere to 
mingle; inijccre to mix.] Capable oi being mixed. 

Per-miBB' (pSr-mTs'), n. [See 1’ermit.] A permitted 
choice; a rlietorical figure in which a thing is commit- 
ted to the decision of one’s opponent. [£)/>.».] Milton. 

Per-mlB^Bl-bil'i-ty GsT-bll'I-ty), n. The quality of 
being pcrmissihle ; permissiblenoss ; allowableness. 

Per-miB^Si-ble (-sT-b’l), a. That may he permitted ; 
allowable ; admissible. — Per-mlB^Bl-ble-neSB, n. — Per- 
miB'Bl-bly, adv. 

Per-mlB^Blon (per-mYsli'Qn), n. [L. permissio: cf. 

F. permission. See Permit.] Tlie act of permitting or 
allowing ; formal consent ; authorization ; leave ; license 
or liberty granted. 

High permission of all-ruling Heaven. Milton. 
You have given me your )>ermiaaion for tliia address. iJcyden. 
8yn, — Leave ; liberty ; license. — Leave, Permission. 
Letwo implies that the recipient may decide whether to 
use the license granted or not. Permission is the ab- 
sence on tho part of another of anything preventive, and 
in general, at least by implication, signinos approval. 

Per-mlB'Blve (-mTs'sTv), a. 1. Permitting; granting 
leave or liberty. ” By liis pwrinissive wilL” Milton. 

2. Permitted ; tolerated ; suffered. Milton. 

Per-mls'Blve-ly, adv. in a permissive manner. 
Per-mlB'tlon (-clirm), n. [L. permistio, permixtio, fr. 
permiscere, pcrniistum, ami perm ixtum. See Peruisci- 
BLB.] Tho act of mixing ; tho state of being mingled ; 
mixture. [Written aim jicrmixtion,] 

Per-mlt' (per-mTt'), V. t. & p. p. Permitted ; 

p. pr. & vb. n. Permitting.] [L. permitferc, permis- 
sxem, to let through, to allow, permit ; per -f- viittere to 
lot go, send. See Per-, and Mission.] 1. To consent to ; 
to allow or suffer to be done ; to tolerate ; to put up with. 

W hat thingR God doth neither command nor forbid ... ha ' 
pennitteth with approbation cither to be done or left undone. 

Hooker. 

2. To grant (one) express license or liberty to do an act ; 
to authorize ; to give leave ; — followed by an infinitive. 

Thou art permitted to speak for thyself. Acts xxvi. 1. 

3. To give over ; to resign ; to leave ; to commit. 

Let us not aggravate our surrows, 

But to the gods permit the event of things. Addison. 
Syn. — To allow; let; grant; admit; suffer; toler- 
ate ; endure ; consent to. — To Allow, Permit, Bupeer, 
Tolerate. To allow is more positive, denoting (at least 
originally and etymologically) a decided assent, either 
directly or by implication. To permit is more negative, 
and Imports only acquiescence or on abstinence from pre- 
vention. The distinction, however, is often disregarded 
by good writers. To sxtjfer has a stronger passive or nega- 
tive sense thou to permit, sometimes implying against uia 
will, sometimes mere indllferonce. To tolerate is to en- 
dure what is contrary to will or desire. To sxijf'er and 
to tolerate are sometimes used without discrimination. 
P6r-IIllt^ V. i. To grant permission ; to allow. 

Per'mlt (pSr'mTt or pSr-mTt' ; 277), n. Warrant ; li- 
cense ; leave ; pennission ; specifically, a written license 
or permission given by a person or persons having author- 


ity ; as, a permit to land goods subject to duty. 

Per-mlrtaiioe (p^r-mlt^tons), n. The act of permit- 
tiM ; allowance ; permission ; leave. Milton. 

Per^mlt-tee' (pSr^mTt-tSOt n. One to whom a permis- 
sion or permit is given. 

Per-mit'tBT (per-mTt'tSr), n. One who permits. 

A pemiitter, or not a hindrrer, of sin. J. Edwards, 

Per-mix^ (-mTks'), v. t. To mix ; to mingle. lObi.] 

Per-mlx^non (-chfin), n. Bee Febmistion. 

Per-mnt'a-blB (p^r-mG'tA-b’l), a. [Of. F. permuta- 
hle.] Capable of being permuted ; exchangeable. — Per- 
mut'a-blB-neBB, n. — Per-mnt'a-Uy, adv. 

Per^nm-ta'ttoii (p3r'mfi-t5'shtin), «. FL. pemtt/a- 
tio : cf. F. permutation. Bee Pbrmutb.] 1. The act of 


ting ; allowance ; 

Per^mlt-tee' (l 


ale, Benikte, cAre, Am, Arm, Ask, final, ^1; five, Avent, find, ffim, recent; Ice, idea, HI; 51d, fibey, 6rb, 6dd 
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PERSEVERANCE 


permuting ; exchange of one thing for another ; mutual 
tranaferenoe ; interchange. 

Tiolent oonTulalona and permyAati<m$ that have been 
made in property. Burkt. 

2. {Math.) (a) The arrangement of any determinate 
number of thinga, os unite, objeota, letters, etc., fn all 
pofisible orders, one after the other ; — oallM also alter- 
nation. Of. COMBINATIOK, f*., 4. {b) Any one of such 
possible arrangeraenta. 

3. {Law) Barter; exchange. 

Femntatlon look, a look in which the parts can be 
transposed or shifted, so as to require different arrange- 
ments of the tumblers on different occasions of unlocking. 

Per-mntO' (pSr-mut'), V. t. [L. pennutare^ permu- 
tatum; per -f- niutare to clionge: cf. V, permuter.^ 

1. To interchange ; to transfer rec^rocally. 

2. To exchange ; to barter; to traffic. [06#.] 

Baught, trucked, periHuted, or given. Ilakluift. 

Por-mnt'er (-mut'Sr), n. One who permutes. 

Pern (pSm), v. t. [See Pbrnanoy.j To take profit 
of ; to make profitable. [06#.] Sylvester. 

Pern, n. (Zoo/. J The honey buzzard. 

Per'nan-Oy (per'n«n-sy ), n. [of. prcnance, tr. pren- 
dre^ prenrct penre^ to taae, L. prendere^ prehenaere.'] 
(Law) A taking or reception, as the receiving of rents or 
tithes in kind, the receiving of profits. Blackstone. 

Per'nel (-nel), n. See PiupBRNBL. [06#.J 

Per-nl'olon (pSr-nTsh'fin), n. [Seo 2d IhcRNiciotrs.] 
Pestruction ; perdition. [f/6#.] Hudibrns. 

Per-nl^olone (-lis), «. [L. pemix. -im.] Quick ; swift 
(to burn!. [jB.] Milton. 

Per-ni'olons, a. [L. pemiciosus, from pemicies de- 
struction, irom pernecare to kill or slay outright ; ]>er -|- 
necare to kill, slay : cf. T. pernicrie.ux. Cf. Nuisance, Nec- 
romancy.] Having the quality of injuring or killing ; de- 
structive ; very mischievous ; Mleful ; malicious ; wicked. 

I.ct this ftertiirioui* hour 

Stand aye acruracd in the culeudar. Skak. 

JWnH'ionn to Ills lioalth. Presentt. 

Syn. — - Destructive ; ruinous ; deadly ; noxious ; In- 
jurious ; baneful ; deleterious ; hurtful ; 'mischievous. 

— Per-nl'clouB-ly, adv. — Por-nl'oiouB-neBS, n. 

Por-nlo'l-ty (-uTs'T-ty), n. [L. pemicUas. See Ist 
Pernicious.] Swiftness; celerity. Ray. 

II Per'nl -0 (pSr'nt-fi), w. [L.] (3/e(/.) A chilblain. 

Per^noo-ta^-an (pSr'n6k-ta'lt-«n), n. One who 
watches or keens awake all night. 

Per^noo-ta'tlon (-shfin), n. [L. pemoctatio^ tr. per- 
nociare to stay all night ; per -f- nox, noctis, night.] The 
act or state of passing the whole niglit ; a remaining all 
niglit. “Pcmoc/o/ion in prayer.” Jer. Taylor. 

Per'nor (pSr^»5r), n. [Bee Pern, v.] {Law) One 
who receives tlie profits, as of an estate. 

Par'noP fur'naoe (pir'no' ffir'niis). [So called from 
Charles Remote its inventor.] A reverberatory furnace 
with a circular revolving hearth, used in making steel. 

Poi/liy-l moth^ (per'nT-l mbth''). {Zo'ol.) A silk- 
producing moth {Attacus Pernyi) which feeds upon the 
oak. It has been introduced into Europe and America 
from China. 

Per-oPaklte (p8r-5f'sklt), n. [From von Perovski^ of 
St. Petersburg.] {Min.) A titanato of lime occurring in 
octaliedral or cubic (crystals. [Written also Perovskite.'] 

Pe-rogue' (p®-r5g'), n. See Pirooue. 

POT'O-nate (pfir'i-ntt), a. [L. peronatus rough- 
booted, fr. pero, -onisy a kind of rotigh boot.] {Bot.) A 
terra applied to the stipes or stalks of certain fungi 
whicli are covered with a woolly substance wliich at 
length becomes powdery. Henslow. 

IrOr^O-no^al (-ne'^l), (i. [Or. nepbtrfj tlio fibula.] 
{Anat.) Of or pertaining to the fibula ; in the region of 
the fibula. 

Per'o-rate (-rat), v. i. [See Peroration.] To make 
awroration; to haran^e. [CoZ/oy.] 

Per'O-ra'tlon (-ra'shlin), n. [L. peroratio^ fr. pero- 
rarcy peroratuvi^ to speak from beginning to end ; per -f 
orare to apeak. See Per-, and Oration^] {Rhet.) The 
concluding part of an oration ; especially, a final sum- 
ming up and enforcement of an arguiiieiit. Burke. 

Per-OZ^l-da^on (iK^r-Sks^I-da'shfin), n. Act, process, 
or result of peroxidlzing ; oxidation to a peroxide. 

Per-OXlde (pSr-bks'Yd or -id), n. {Chem.) An oxide 
containing more oxygen than some other oxide of tlio 
same element. Formerly peroxides were regarded os 
the highest oxides. Cf. Per-, 2. 

Per-ozl-dlze (-T-diz), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Pbroxi- 
mzED (-dizd) ; p. pr. & rb, n. Peroxidizing.J {Chevi.) 
To oxidize to the utmost degree, so os to form a peroxide. 

Par-pond^ (-Iifind'), v. t. [L. perpendere^ perpensuni ; 
per -j- pendere to weigh.] To weigh carefully in the 
mind. [jB.J ‘‘JPerpenrf my words.” Sfuik. 


paigne , _ ^ , 

reaching through a wall so as to appear on both sides of 
it, and acting as a binder; — called also perbend, per- 
pend stone, and perpent stone. 

PW-pen'dl-old (-p8n'dT-k’l), n. [L. perpendinulum ; 
per -f- pendere to hang : cf. F. perpendicule.^ Some- 
thing hanging straight down ; a plumi) line. [06#.] 
Par^pon-^fo^a-lar (p3r/p?Sn-dTk'fi-lSr), a. [L. perj)en- 
dieulaHs, perpendicularins : cf. F. perpendiculaire. 
Bee Pebpendxcle, Pension.] 1. Exactly 
upright or vortical; pointing to the ze- ' 

nith ; at right angles to the plane of the 
horizon; extending in a right line from 
any point toward the center of the earth. 

2. {Oeom.) At right angles to a given A. 


line or surface ; as, the line ad is perpen- ^d Perpendie- 
dicular to the line bo. ulsr Line » br 

PsrpsBdleiUar style (ArchA, a name given rini* ^ ® ^ ^ 
to the latest variety of Engllsli Gothic 
architecture, which prevailed from the close of the 14th 


century to the early part of the 16th ; — probably eo 
oaUed from the vortical style of its window muUions. 

Per^pen-dio^-Ur (p?!r/p«n-dTk'fi.l8r), n. 1. A Une 
at right angles to the plane of the horizon ; a vertical 
line or direction. 

2. (Oeom.) A line or plane falling at right angles on 
another line or surface, or making equal angles with it 
on each side. 

Pw^pen-dlo^n-Ur'l-ty (-Wr^-tj^), n. (Of. F. perpen- 
dienlarite.) The quality or state of being perpendicular. 

Par'pen-dlc'll Ur-ly (-dYk'fi-lSr-iy), adv. in a per- 
pendicular mamior ; vertically. 

Per'pend stone^ (pSr'pgiui stsu^. See rERPEMnEB. 

Per-pen'Slon (i>8r-j»fiu'8hfin), n. [See I'erpend.] 
Careful consideration ; pondering. [06#. j Sir 7\ Browne. 

Per-pen^Sl-ty (-sl-tj^), n. Purpeusiou. [06#.] 

Per^nt stone^ (l>8r^p8nt at5«'). See Perfendbr. 

Per-pM^sion (pSr-pfish'fin), w, [L. perpegsio, fr. per- 
peti, perpessns, to Imar steadfastly ; per-^pati to bear.] 
Suffering ; endurance. 106#.] Bp. Pearson. 

Per'pe-tra-ble (pSr'pS-tri^b’l), a. Capable of being 
pe^trated. R. North. 

Per^ie-trate (-trSt), v. t. [imp. & p, p. Perpetrated 
(- tra^ted); p. pr. & vb. n. l^EEPEThATiNo.] [h. perpe- 
/ra/«#, p. p. of perpetrare to effect, perpetrate ; per + 
patrare to perform.] To do or perform ; to carry 
through ; to execute, commonly in a bad sense ; to com- 
mit (as a crime, an offense); to be guilty of ; as, to per- 
petrate a foul deed. 

Whttt the worst perpetrate, or beat cniltire. lounj 7 . 

Per^pe-tra'tlOIl (-trS'shfin), n. fL. perpetratio : cf. 
Y. perpltration.'] 1. The act of perpetrating; a doing ; 
— commonly used of doing something wrong, as a crime. 

2. The thing pierpetrated ; an evil action. 

Per'po-tra'tor (-tra''tSr), n. [L.] One who pierpo- 
trates ; osp., one wlio commits an offense or crime. 

Pur-JlOt'tl-A'blo (per-i)8t'fi-&-b’l ; 135), a. Cap>ablo of 
being perpetuated or oontinued. 

VarieticB arc jierj)etuable, like species. Orni;. 

Per-pet'n-al (-al), a. [OK. perpetuel, F. perpkurl, 
fr. L. perpetualis, fr. ]>erj>etuus continuing throughotit, 
continuous, fr. perpes, -etis, lasting throughout.] Never- 
ceasing ; continuing forever or for an imllmited time ; 
unfailing ; everlasting; continuous. 

Unto the kiugdom of perpetual niglit. Shnk. 

Peri>etual feaat of nectan'd sweets. Hilton. 

Olrels of nsrpetnal apparition or oocultation. Boo under 
CiRCXB. — Forpatual calondar, a calendar so devis<‘d that It 
may be adjusted for any month or year. — Perpstnal cu- 
racy ((7/. Ena.), a curacy in which all tho tithes are ap- 
liropriated, and no vicarage is endowed. Blackstone. — 
Perpetual motion. See under Motion. — Perpetual screw. 
See Endless screw, under Screw. 

Syn. Continual ; unceasing ; endless ; everlasting ; 
Incessant ; constant ; eternal. See Constant. 

P®r-p6t'll-al-ly, adv. In a pierpetual manner ; con- 
stantly ; continually. 

The Bible and Common Prayer Hook in the vulgar tonj:ue^ 


bein^ perpetually road iu churches, have proved a kirn 


Btanilufd ior language. 

Per-pet'u-al-ty (-ty), 

being perpetual. [06#.] 

Per-peUu-anoe {-aim), 
P®r-pet'a-ate (-at), t*. t. 


Swift. 

The state or condition of 
Testament of Love. 
Periietuity . [ Ohs. ] 

[imp. & p. p. Perpetuated 


(-a''t6d); p. pr. &vb. n. PKRrETUXTiNO.] [L. perpetua- 
tus, p. p. otperpetuare to i)er|»etuate. Bee Perpetuat..] 
To make perpetual ; to cause to endure, or to be contin- 
ued, indefinitely; to preserve from extinction or obliv- 
ion ; to eternize. Addis/m. Burke. 

Per-pePu-atO (-<it), a. pb.perjjctuatus, p. p.] Made 
perpetual; periietuatcd. J//-] Southey. 

Par-peUu-a'tlon (-a'shttu), n. [Cf. F. perpHuation.'] 
The act of making periKjtual, or of preserving from ex- 
tinction through an endless existence, or for an Indefi- 
nite period of time ; continuance. Sir T. Broiime. 

Per'pe-tul-ty (p6r'po-tu'T-ty), n. [L. perpetuitas: 
cf. F. perpituite.'] 1. The quality or state of ?)oing per- 
petual ; as, tlie perpetuity of laws. Bacon. 

A path to jK'rprtuity of fame. Byron. 

Tho j>er}>etuity of a aingle emotion ia Insanity. 7. Tayhr, 

2. Something that Is peri^tual. South. 

3. Endless time. “And yet wo should, for perpetuitv, 

go honco in debt.” Shale. 

4. {Annuities) {a) Tlio number of years in which tlie 
simple interest of any sum becomes equal to the jirin- 
cipal. (6) Tho numlier of years’ purchase to bo given for 
an annuity to continue forever, (o) A perpetual annuity. 

6. {Law) (a) Duration without limitations as to time. 
(6) The quality or condition of an estate by which It b< 
comes inalienable, either perpetually or for a very long 
period ; also, tlio estate itself so modified or perpetuated. 

Per-ploz' (^r-plBks'), V. t. [imp. & p.p. Perplexed 
(.plgkst') ; p.pr. A r6. n. Perplexing.] [L. perplexari. 
See I’ERPLEX, a.] 1. To involve; to entangle ; to make 
iutricato or complicated, and difficult to be unraveled or 
understood ; os, to perplex one with doubts. 

No Artful wildness to jufrjdex the scene. Pope. 

What was thought obscure, perplexed, and too hard for our 
weak parts, will lie open to the underatandlng in a fair view. 

Litckt. 

2. To embarrass ; to puzzle ; to distract ; to bewilder ; 

to confuse ; to trouble '<^th ambiguity, suspense, or anxi- 
ety. “i’erp/cxed beyond self-explication.” Shak. 

We are perplexed, but not in deapair. 3 Cor. iv. 8. 

We can distinguish no general truths, or at least shall be apt 
to fterplex the mind. Locke.. 

3. To plague ; to vex ; to torment. Olanrilt. 

Syn. To entangle ; involve ; complicate ; embarrass ; 

puzzle ; bewilder ; coniuse ; distract. See Embarrass. 

Per-pleZ’, «. [L. perplexus entangled, intricate ; 

+ plectere, plexum, to plait, brmd : cf. F.perplexe. Seo 
«R-, and IT.AIT.] intnente ; difficult. [f>6#.1 Glanvilt. 

Per-plozed' (per-plSkst^), a. Entangled, involved, 
or confused ; hence, embarrassed ; puzzled ; doubtful ; 


Eiudoua. Pir-yl«z'ad-ly 

Per-plts'ad-aaM, n. 


(p8r-puntsnMdy), 


PMr-pltz4llg (piir-plSks'Yng), a. Embarraasinf : ptuh 
sling ; woublesome. “ Perplexing thoughts.” Mwon. 
Par-pltz'l-ty (-l*ty)i n. / »/. Pbbplexities (-tis). [L. 

■ '«/#.] The quality or state of 
intricacy: 


perpietUas: cf.V.p^leL .^.j , 

being perplexed or puzzled ; complication _ 
entanglement I distraction of mind through doubt or 
difficulty ; embarrassment ; bewilderment ; doubt. 


By their own perplexities involved, 
They ravel more. 


Mttton. 
The quality of being 


Per-plezlve-natB (-Tv-ngs), n. 
perplexing; tendency to perplex. [06#.]* J>r.’ H. More, 

Per-ldazlT, ode. Perplex tnlly. [06.t.] Milton. 
Perpo-U^on (pSr'pft-ta’shlln), «. (l. perpotatio. 

fr. perjwtare. Bee Per-, and Potation.| The act of 
drinking excessively ; a drinking bout. [06 j».] 

Par^QUi-Blte (p8r'kwt-ztt), n. [L. perqutsUum, fr. 
perquisiius, p. p. of perquirere to ask for diligently ; 
per quaerere to seek. Bee Per-, and Quest.] 1. Some- 
tiling gained from a place or employment over and 
above the ordinary salary or fixed wages for services 
rendered ; esjiocinlly, a fee allowed by law to an officer 
for a specific servioo. 

The plllaeo of a nlnco taken by storm was regarded as the 
perquitite of the soldiers. Prescott. 

The best perquisites of a place are the advantages it gives a 
man of doing good. Addison. 

2. pi. {Law) Things gotten by a man’s own industry, 
or jpurchased with his own money, as opposed to thinM 
which come to him by descent. Mozley die W, 


. 

A thorough inqui^ or search. [J?. J Berkeley. 

Per-ra'dl-al (per-r5’dl-al), a. {Zool.) Situated around 
tlie radii, or radial tubes, of a radiate. 

PerMe (i»6r'ri), n. [F. pierreries, pi., fr.p/erre stone, 
L. petra.'] Precious stones; jewels. [06#.] [Written 
a.]HO perre, perrije, otc.) Chaucer. 

Per'rt-er (pfiV'rT-Sr), n. [OF. perriere, perrier, F. 
perrier. Cf. Pkdkreho.] {Mil.) A short mortar used 
formerly for throwing stone shot. Hakluyt. 

Per'ro-quet' (pSr'r6-k6t' ; F. P&'r6^k&'),n. [F.] (Zo- 
ol.) Bee Paroquet, Pahrakbet. 

II Per^rugne' (pt'rpkQ, n. [F.] Bee Peruke. 

Per-ru^aui-ar (i)8r-rirkT-8r ; F. pft'ry'kyt'), «. [F.] 
A maker of perukes or wigs. 

Per'ry (pcr'ry), n. [OF. peri, F. poiif, fr. poire a 
pear, h. piruin. See 1 ’bar the fruit.] A fermented 
ado ' ' ■ 


iiouor niado from pears ; pear elder. 


Mortimer* 


>tT'r7,n. A sudden squall. Bee Pirry. [06#.] 

PorB (p8rs), a. [F. P^rs.'] Light blue ; grayish blue ; 
— ■ a term applied to different shades at different periods. 
— n. A cloth of sky-bluo color. [06#.] “ A long sur- 
cont of per#.” Chaucer. 

Per'BalU (pSr'sjvlU), n. {Chem.) A term formerly 
given to the salts supposed to be formed respectively by 
neutralizing acids with certain peroxides. [06#o/e#.j 

Pdr^sant QiSr'sont), a. [F. perpant, p. pr. of percer 
to pierce.] Piercing. [06#. J Spenser. 

rer^BCru-Ui’tlon (-skry-tS'shfin), n. [L. perscruta- 
Ho, fr. perscrutari to search tlirough.] A thorough 
searching ; a minute inquiry or scrutiny. Carlyle. 

Per'se-COt (rer'sf'-kftt), n. Bee Perbicot. 

Per^Eo-ent® (-kut). v. t. [imp. & p. p. Persecctted 
(-ku'tfid); p. pr. & vo. n. PERSECimNo.] [F. persh'uter, 
Jj. per sequt, per. secutus, t<» pursue, prosecute ; per A- sequi 
to follow, pursue. See Per-, and Second.] 1. To pur- 
sue in a manner to injure, grieve, or affiict ; to beset with 
cruelty or malignity ; to harass ; especially, to affiict, 
harass, punish, or put to death, for adherence to a par- 
ticular religious creed or mode of worship. 

Do good to them that hate you. and pray for them which 
despitcfully iiwi you, ond jiersecute you. Hatt, v. 44. 

2. To harass with Importunity. Johnson. 

For the distinction between persecute and prose- 
cute, see the Note under Prosecute. 

Per^B®-Ga'tl0li (-kO'shfin), n. [F. »er#^c«/ion, h.per- 
secutio.'] 1. Tlie act or practice of iiersecuting ; espe- 
cially, the infliction of loss, pain, or death for adherence 
to a particular creed or im^e of worship. 

Persecution produces no sincere conviction. Paley. 

2. The state or condition of lieitig persecuted. Locke. 

3. A carrying on; prosecution. [06#.] 

Per'M-im^tlT® (pSr'sJ-ku'tlv), a. Tending to perse- 
cute ; persecuting. 

P®r'E®-cn'tor (pSr's^-ku'tSr), n. [L. : cf. F. persSen- 
teur.'] One who ^rsecutes, or harasses. Shak. 

P®r'B®-on^trlz (-trlks), n. [L.] A woman who per- 
secutes. 

Par’s®-!!! (-s6-Td), n. {Astron.) One of a group of 
shootiug stars which appear yearly about the 16th of Au- 
gust, and cross the heavens in paths apparently radiating 
from the constellation Perseus. They are believed to be 
fragments once connected with a comet visible in 1862. 

Per'sa-IUI (pSr'sft-tts; L. pSr'sus), n. [L., from Gr. 
Ileprrsvc.] 1. (C/u##. A/y/6.) A Grecian legendary hero, 
son of Jupiter and Danae, who slew the Gorgon Medusa. 

2. {Astron.) A constellation of the northern hemi- 
sphere, near Taurus and Cassiopeia. It contains a star 
cluster visible to the naked eye os a nebula. 

P®r-iev'«r (pSr-sSv'er), v. i. To jicrsevcro. [CbsJ 

Per'S®-V®r'ailO® (pSr'sJ-vSr'ans), n. [F. perseve- 
rance, L. perseverantia.'] 1. Tho act of persevering; 
persistence iu anything undertaken ; continued pursuit 
or prosecution of any hnsiness, or enterprise begun. 

The king-becoming graces . . . perseverance, merry, 

Shak. 


lowliness.” 


Whose constant perseverance overcame 
Whate'er hia cruel malice could Invent. 


2. Discrimination. [Obs.) 


Hilton. 
SirJ. Harrington, 


Use, finite, n»de, fyll, ttp, firn ; pit fo'bt; out, oUf chair; go; sing, ink; then, thin; bow » *h-* Iff axure. 
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3« Coutinuamie iu a «Ute 0 / grace until it is 

succeeded by a etate of glory ; aometimea called final 
perseverance^ and the perseverance of the saints. See 
CXtVINlSM. 

Hyn. — Persisteuco ; steadfastueas ; constancy; stead- 
IneHii ; pertinacity. 


Per^se-ver^Allt (i>Sr''8ft-ver'ant), a. [L, persetterans, 
-ajUiSf p, pr. : of. F. perseveranL} Persevering, [/i.j 
“ Perseverant faith.’^ Whitby. — Per^M-ver'ant-ly, 
adv. [i?.J 

Per'se-vere' (-ver'), v. i. [imp. & p. v. Pbrsbvehkd 
(-v5rd') ; )). pr. & vb. n. PKRSKVBttmo.J [F. persh'ercr, 
L. perseverare, fr. persevertts very strict ; per -|“ severus 
htrict, severe. See Peb-, and Skvsbk.] To persist in any 
Imainess orentorprise undertaken ; to pursue steadily any 
project or course begun ; to maintain a purpose in spite 
of counter influencoSf opposition, or discouragement ; 
not to give over or abandon wliat is undertakon. 


Thrice happy, if they know 
Their happiness, and persevere upright. 


Milton. 


Syn. — To Pbrsevbhb, Continue, Persist. The idea 
of not laying aside is common to these words. Continue 
is the generic term, denoting simply to do as one lias 
<loue hitlierto. To persevere is to continue in a given 
course ip spite of discouragements, etc., from a desire to 
obtain our end. To persist is to continue {nnw a deter- 
mination of will not to give up. Persist is frequently 
used in a bad sense, implying obstinacy in pursuing an 
unworthy aim. 

Perse-VOr^lng (-ver'Tng), a. Characterized by per- 
severance ; persistent. — Por'se-ver'lng-ly, adv. 

Por^slun (piir'shan), a. [From Persia : cf. It. Per- 
siano. Cf. Pausbk, 1*each, Persio.] Of or pertaining 
to Persia, to the Persians, or to their language. 

Psnlan bsrry, the fruit of Rhamnus infeciorius^ a kind 
of buckthorn, used for dyeing yellow, and imported 
chiefly from Trobizond. —Persian cat. (Zo'61.) Same as 
Angora cat. under Anoor A. —Persian columns (Arch.), col- 
uinnH of which the shaft represents a Persian slave ; — 
culled also Persians. See Atlantes. — Persian drill 
(A/ech.)^ a drill which is turned by pushing a nut back 
and forth along a spirally grooved drill lioider. — Persian 
fire (Med.)t malignant pustule. — Persian powder. See /n- 
seA't powder., under Insect. — Persian red. Bee Indian red 
O 1 ), under Indian. — Persian wheel, a noria ; a tympanum. 
See Noria. 


Per'slan, n. 1. A native or Inhabitant of Persia. 

2. The language spoken in Persia. 

3. A thin silk fabric, used formerly for linings. Reck. 

4. pi . {Arch.) See FcmVin cofMm 7 iff, under Persian, a. 
Par'ilo (per'sTk), a. [L. Persiens. Cf. Persian.] 

Of or relating to Persia, —n. The Porsian language. 

II Per^ll-ca'rl-a (per'sT-ka'rT-A), n. [NL., from LL. 

f ersicarius a i>oach tree. See Peach.] {Bot.) Bee 
ady’b thumb. 

Per'Sl-oot (pSr'sT-kbt ; F. ptris^'kfl')* n. [F. See 
Peach.] A cordial made of tiie kernels of apricots, 
nectarines, etc., with refined spirit. 

II Persi^flage' (F. pirisfi'rtAzh' ; E. pSr'sT-flSzh), n. 
[P., fr. persijler to quiz, fr. L. pcr-\- F. sifler to whistle, 
hiss, L. sihilare, sifilare.^ Frivolous or bantering talk; 
a frivolous manner of treating any subject, whether se- 
rious or otherwise ; light r iillery. Hannah More. 

II Por'si'flOUr' (pur'st'fllir'), 7 /. [F.] One who indulges 
in persiflage ; abautorer; a quiz. Carlyle. 

Por'ilm'inon (pSr-sTm'mtin), n. [Virginia Indiim ] 
{Bot.) An American tree {IHosjiyros Virginiana) and its 
fruit, found from New York southward. The fruit is 
like a plum in appearance, but is very liarsh and astrin- 
gent until It has been exposed to frost, when it becomes 
palatable and nutritious. 

JapanMs periimmon, Bio.spyros Kaki and its red or yel- 
low edible fruit, which outwardly resembles a tomato, 
but contains a few large seeds. 

Paresis (pSr'sTs), n. [Etyraol. uncertain.] A kind of 
coloring matter obtained from lichens. 

Per'BiBm (-sTz’m), n. A Persian idiom. 

Per-BlBt' ( per-slst'), V. i. limp. /). p. Persisted ; 
p. pr. & vb, n. l^ERHisTiNO.] [L. persistere ; per |- sistere 
to stand or be fixed, fr. stare to stand : cf. F. persist er. 
Bee Per-, and Stand.] To stand firm ; to be fixed and 
unmoved ; to stay ; to continue steadfastly ; especially, 
to continue fixed in a course of conduct against oppos- 
ing motives; to persevere; — sometimes convoying an 
unfavorable notion, as of doggodnoss or obstinacy. 

If they peraiHt in pointing their batterieH nftninHt particular 
perRons, no laws of war forbid tlio making reprisaU. vlf/</iRO)(. 
Some poaitivo, ;w?rRuirm7 fopK wo know. 

Who, if once wrong, will iiccdB be always so. J’oj>r. 
That face perstatti. 

It float* up ; it tuniR over in my mind. Airs, Browning. 
Syn, — Bee P^srverb, and Insist. 

Per-lllt^'Enoe (-ens), ) n. [Bee Persistent.] 1. The 

Per-llft'en-oy (-cn-sj^), f quality or state of being 
persistent ; staying or continumg quality ; hence, in an 
unfavorable sense, doggedness ; obstinacy. 

2. The continuance of an effect after the cause wliich 
first pfavo rise to it la removed; as: (a) {Physics) The 
prrsutence ot motion, {h) {Physiol.) yienvA persistence, 
or persistence of the visual impression ; auditory per- 
sistence, etc. 

Per-llst'imt (-ent), a. [L. persistens, -entu, p. pr. of 
persistere. See Persist.] 1. Inclined to persist ; hav- 
ing stayinK qualities ; tenacious of position or purpose. 

2. {Biol.) Remaining beyond the period when ports of 
tlio same kind sometimes fall off or are absorbed ; |)er- 
manent ; as, persUtent teeth or gills ; a persistent calyx ; 
— opposed to deciduous, and caducous. 

Per-Blat'eilt-ly, adv. in a persistent manner. 
Per-slsrinc, a. Inclined to persist ; tenacious of 
purpose ; persistent. — Per-Biit'lng-ly, adv. 
Per-siirlTd (-Iv), a. See Persistent. Shak. 

Per-BOlVd' (-sClv'), v. t. [L. persotvere.'] To pay 
wholly, or fully. [Oi>z.] B. Hall. 

Por'son (por's’n ; 277), n. [OE. persons, persoun. 


person, parson, OF. persons, F. pertonne, L. persona a 
mask (used by actors), a personage, part, a person, it, 
personare to sound through ; per -f- sonare to sound. 
See l*KR-, and Bound a noise, and cf. Pabson.] 1. A 
character or part, as in a play ; a specific kind or mani- 
festation of individual character, whether in real life, or 
in literary or dramatio representation ; an assumed char- 
acter. [Archaic'^ 

Ilia flrut appearance upon ths stage la his new person of a 
•ycophant or juggler. Jiacan. 

No muu can long put on a person and act a part. Jer. Taylor. 

To bear rule, which was thy port 
And person, hadst thou known th}'iM)lf aright. MiUon, 

flow different in the same man from himself, a* he sustains 
the prrson of tt magistrate and that of a friend I South. 

2. The bodily form of a human being ; body ; outward 
appearance ; as, of comely jperson. 

A fair personc, and strong, and young of age. Chaucer. 

If it asaume my noble father's person. Shak. 

Love, sweetnens, goodness, in her person shined. Milton. 

3. A living, self-conscious being, as distinct from on 
animal or a thing ; a moral agent ; a human being ; a 
imin, woman, or cliild. 

Consider what ijersoit stands for j which, I think, is a think- 
ing, intelligent being, that has reason and reflection. Locke. 

4 . A human being sxHiken of indefinitely ; one ; a man ; 
as, any person present. 

6. A parson ; the parish priest. [06«.] Chaucer. 

6. {Thcol.) Among Trinitarians, one of the throe sub- 

divisions of the Godhead (the Father, the Bon, and the 
Holy Ghost); an hypostasis. “Three persons and one 
God.” lik. of Com. Prayer. 

7. {Gram.) One of three relations or conditions (that 
of speaking, that of being spoken to, and that of l^ing 
spoken of) pertaining to u noun or a pronoun, and thence 
also to the verb of which it may be the subject. 

10^ A noun or pronoun, when representing the siieok- 
er, 18 said to be in the first person ; wlicn representing 
whut is spoken to, in the second person: when repre- 
sonting what is spoken of. In the third per.^on. 

8. {Biol.) A shoot or bud of a plant ; a polyp or sooid 

of the compound Hydrozoa, Anthozoa, etc. ; also, an in- 
dividual, in tho narrowest sense, among the higher ani- 
mals. Haeckel. 

True corrns, composed of united personaj . . . usually arise 
by gemmation, . . . yet In sponges and corals occasionally by 
fusion of several originally distinct ^)c/vio;oi. Encyc. Brit. 

Artificial, or Fictitious, psrson (Law), a corporation or 
body politic. Blackstone. — Natural person (Law), a man, 
woman, or child, in distinction from a < orporatlon. — In 
person, by one’s self ; with bodily presence ; not by repre- 
sentative. “Tho king himself ni person is sot forth.” 
Shak. — In the person of, in tho place of ; acting for. Shak. 

Por'SOn (pSr's’n ; 277), v. t. To represent as a per- 
son ; to personify; to impersonate. ] Milton. 

II Per-BO'na (pSr-sO'nA), n. ; jd. Persontf. (-nS). [L.] 
{Biol.) Same as Perron, n., 8. 

Por^SOn-a-llle (per'Bfin-A-b’l), a. 1. Having a well- 
formed body, or person ; graceful ; comely ; of good ap- 
pearance ; presentable ; as, a personable man or woman. 

Wise, warlike, personable., courteous, and kind. ,S}>rnsrr. 

The king, ... so visited with sicknesH, was not j)ersonali<\ 

/;. t/all. 

2. (Law) (a) Enabled to maintain pleas in court. Cow- 
ell. (b) Having capacity to t.ake anything gnauted, 

Per'SOn-age (-uj ; * 18 ), «. [F. per.nmnage.'} 1, Form, 
appearance, or l^longings of a porson; tJic external ap- 
pearance, stature, figure, air, and tho like, of a person. 
“ In personage stately.” Hayward. 

I'he damsel well did view his personage. Spauser. 

2. Character assumed or represented. “Tho actors 
and personages of this fablo.” Broome. “ Disguised in 
a false personage.''* Addison. 

3 . A notable or distinguished person ; a conspicuous 

or peculiar character; os, an Illustrious personage; a 
comely personage of staturo tall. Spenser. 

Per'«on-ld (- 0 I), a. [L. personalis : cf. F. per.smtnel.'] 

1. Pertaining to human beings as distinct from things. 

Every man so termed by way of personal difTcrence, Booker. 

2. Of or pertaining to a particular person ; relating to, 
or affecting, an individual, or each of many individuals ; 
peculiar or proper to private concerns; not public or 
general ; as, personal comfort ; personal desire. 

Tho words are conditional, — If thou docst well, — and *0 per- 
sonal to Cain. Locke. 

3. Pertaining to the external or bodily appearance; 

corporeal ; as, personal charms. Addison. 

4. Done in imrson, without the intervention of another. 

Persontd communication.” J'abyan. 

The itnmediato and peraonal speaking of God. ?r/tite. 

B. Relating to an individual, his character, conduct, 
motives, or private affairs, in an invidious and offensive 
manner ; as, per.t(mtil reflections or renmrks. 

6. {Gram.) Denoting person ; as, a personal pronoun. 

Personal aotlon (1m w), a suit or ox^tion by which a man 
claims a debt or personal duty, or damages h» lieu of it ; 
or wherein ho claims satisfaclion in damages for an injury 
to his person or property, or the spccifti! recovery of 
goods or chattels ; — opposi'd to real action. — Personal 
eqoation. (Astron.) B«e iimler Equaiion. — Personal es- 
tate or property (Jmw), movables ; chattels ; — opjKJsed to I 
real estate or jn operty. It usually cnniHiRts of things tom- 1 
poraiw and movable, including idl subjects of property 
not of a freehold nature. - Personal identity (MetaphA. the 
persistent and continuous unity of the individual person, 
which is attested by consciousness. — Personal pronoun 
( Gram.), one of the pronouns I, thou, he, she. it, and their 
plurals. — Pereonal ropreeentatlves (Law), tiui executors 
or administrators of a person deceased. - Personal rights, 
rights apiiertaining to the person; as, the rights of per- 
sonal security, fwrsonal liberty, and private property. - 
Pemonal tithes. Bee under Tithe. — PerioiMl verb ( Gram .), 
a verb which is modified or inflected to correspond with 
the three persons. 

Per^SOn-al, t7. {Law) A movable; a chattel. 


P6l^0Oll*«l-i«m (pSr'stin-al-Ts’m), n. The quality or 
state of being personal ; persouaUty. [JR.] 
Per^Miinua-ty (-Si'l-ty ), «. ; pi. Fbbsonalxtub (-tl*). 
[Cf. F. personnalite. Cf. rERsoNAiiTY.] li That which 
constitutes distinction of person ; individuality. 

Personality is individuality existing in itself, but with a na- 
ture OA a ground. Coleridge. 

2. Something said or written which refers to the per- 
son, conduct, etc., of some individual, especially some- 
thing of a disparaging or offensive nature ; personal re- 
marks ; as, indulgence in personalities. * 

Sharp personalities were exchanged. Macaulay. 

3. (Law) That quality of a law which concerns the 

condition, state, and capacity of persons. Burrill. 

Per^fon-al'lze (i^r'stin-al-uh v. t. [tm/). & p. p. 
Personalized (-Izd^ ; p. pr. & vb. n. Personalizing 
(-Pzing).] To make personal. “They personalize 
death.” It. Spencer. 

Per'SOn-al-ly, adv. 1. In n personal manner; by 
bodily presence ; in person ; not by ropresentatlvo or 
substitute ; as, to deliver a letter personally. 

He, being cited, personally camo not. Grefton, 

2. With respect toon individual; as regards the per- 
son ; individu^y ; particularly. 

She bore n mortal hatred to tho house of Lancaster, and per- 
sonally to tlif king. Bacon. 

3. With rospect to one’s individuality; as regards one’s 
self ; as, personally I have no feeling in the matter. 

Per^BOn-al-ty (‘t^), n. l. The state of being a per- 
son ; personality, [ii . ] 

2. [Imw) Personal property, as distinguished from 
realty or real iiroperty. 

Per'BOn-ate (-at), f. t. [imp. & p. p. Personated 
(-a-'tSd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Perbonatino (-aalng).] [D. 
personare to cry out, LL,, to extol. See Person.] To 
celebrate loudly ; to extol ; to praise. [OA?.] 

In fable, byirin, or song so personating 

Their gods ridiculous. itiltmi. 

Per^BOn-ate, v. t. [L. personatus masked, assumed, 
fictitious, fr. persona a mask. Bee Perron.] 1. To as- 
sume tho cliaroctor of ; to represent by a fictitious ap- 
pearance ; to act tho part of ; hence, to counterfeit ; to 
feign ; as, he tried to personate his brother ; a per.snnated 
devotion. Hammond. 

2. To set forth in an unreal character ; to disguise ; to 

mask. [jK.] ** K personated mnto." Milton. 

3 . To personify ; to typify ; to describe. Shak. 

Per^on-ate, v. i. To play or assume a character. 

Per'SOn-ato (-St), a. [L.^>rr.<onof7i# masked.] (Bot.) 

Having the throat of a bilabiate corolla nearly closed hy 
a projection of tho base of the lower lip ; masked, as in 
the flower of the snapdragon. 

Per'^BOn-a^on (-S'shSn), n. The act of personating, 
or of countorfoiting the person or character of another. 

P«r'B01l-a'tor (-a'tSr), n. One who iiersonates. “ The 
personators of these actions.” B. Jonsnn, 

Per'BOn-a'l-ty (-O'T-tj?),!!. Personality, [i?,] Coleridge. 

Per-BOni-li-oa'tlon (per-8ttn''I-fT-ka'R)ifin), n. [Cf. P. 
persontiijication.'j 1. The act of personifying; imper- 
sonation ; embodiment. C. Knight. 

2. (Bhet.) A figure of speech in which on inanimate 
object or noRtract idea is represented as animated, or 
endowed with personality; piosopo|>a‘ia ; as, the floods 
chq» their hands. “ Confusion heard his voice.” Milton, 

Per-BOn'l-fl'er (-fl'Sr), ». One who personifies. 

Per-8onl-fy (-fi), V. t. [imp. & p.p. Personified 
(- fid) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Personifvino (-IPHig).] [Person 
4- -fy ’ t'f. F. personnifier.'] 1. To regard, treat, or rep- 
resent as a person ; to represent ns n rational being. 

Tho poets take the liberty oi personifying inanimate things. 

('hestcrjield. 

2. To lie the embodiment or personification of ; to im- 
personate ; as, hci personifies tho law. 

Pdr'BOn-lze (por'sttn-iz), r. t. To personify, [i?.] 

Milton htrs personized them. J. Richarihon. 

II Per^BOn^nel' (F. p&r'sft'UBP ; E. pSr'sRn-nSlO, n. [F. 
Bee Personal.] Tho body of persons employed in some 
public service, as the army, navy, etc. ; — distinguished 
from rnntSriel. 

Per-Bpeo'tlve (pSr-spSk'tTv), a. [L. perspicere, per- 
spectum, to look through ; per -|- spicere, spectre, to 
look : cf. F. perspectif ; or from E. perspective, n. See 
Spy, r.] 1. Of or pertaining to tho semnee of vision ; 
optical. [OftjT.] Bacon. 

2. Pertaining to the art, or In accordance with tho 
laws, of perspective. 

Perspective plane, the plane or surface on which tVio 
objects are delineated, or the picture drawn ; the plane 
of projection ; — distinguished from the ground plane, 
which is tliat on which tho objects are represented as 
standing. When this plane is oblique to the principal 
face of the object, the persriective is called oblique ver- 
spective ; when parallel to that face, parallel jierspective. 
— Perspective shell (JHobl.), any shell of the genus Sola- 
rium and allied genera. See Solarium, 

Per-BPBO'tlYB, n. [F. peispective, fr. perspectif: cf. 
It. perspetiiva. Bee Perspective, a,] 1. A glass through 
which objects are viewed. [Obs.^ a. perspectixw, 

but a mirror.” Sir T. Brotene. 

2. That which is seen through an opening ; a view ; a 

vista. “ The per.ipecHve of life.” Qoldsmilh. 

3. Tlie effect of distance upon the appearance of ob- 
jects, by means of which the eye recognizes them as be- 
ing at a more or leu moosurablo distance. Hence, aiirial 
perspective, the assumed greater vagueness or uncer- 
tainty of outline in distant objects. 

AJTial pt^rsuective is the expression of space by any mean* 
whatsdcvor, sharpness of edge, vividness of color, etc, Huskin. 

4. Tho art and the science of so delineating objects 
that they shall seem to grow smaller as tliey recede 
from the eye ; ■— called also linear perspective. 

5. A drawing iu linear perspective. 
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XiosMtrloAl MTipfcthr*, an InMouiate tana lor a me - 1 


Ohauical way of roprosenting objects 
in tho direction oi the dio^ual of a 
ciilw. — Peiupsctlv® glass, f^leaoope 
jddch^owB objects in the right 

Por-8peo'tive>ly (pSr-spfik^tTv- ( ffil ) 

Ij^), adv. 1. Optically ; as through \ lii ^ / 

a glass. [/;.] ^ W 

You see them ^eroptfcttPcZy. Shak, 

2- According to the niles of per- 
speotivo. 

^ Per-apM/to-mph (-ti-grif), n. Siw?®*" 

[L. perspectns p. of perspicere to ^ Perapoctivo. 
look tlu'ough) 4- -iTra^jA.] An instrument for obtaining, 
and transferring to a picture, the points and outlines of 
objects, so as to represent them in their proper geomet- 
ric relations as viewed from some one point. 

Per^apao-tog^a-phy (per'spSk-tbg'ri-fj^), n. The 
science or art of uehneating obiocta according to the 
laws of perspective ; the theory of perspective. 

Pei/apl-oa-hle (pSr'spY-kA-b’l). a. [L. perspicahilis, 
It. perspicere.] Discernible. [()6.v.] Herbert. 

Perapl-oa'oloiia (-ka'shfia), a. [L. perspieax, -aci.% 
it. perspicere to look through : cf. F. perspicace. See 
Perspective.] 1 . H.aving the i>ower of seeing clearly; 
quick-sighted ; sharp of sigiit. 

2. Fig. : Of acute discernment ; keen. I 


PaV-anade' (pSr-swSd'), v. %. To use persuasion ; to | 
plead ; to prevail by persuasion. Shak. 

Par-auade', n. Persuasiou. [06/.] Heau. <fc FI, | 

Par-aoad'ed, p. />. & «. Prevailed' inpon ; influenced 
by argument or entreaty ; convinced. — Per-anad^Od-ly, 
odu. —Per-anad'^-neaa, n. 

Por-auad'ar (-Sr), w. One who, or that which, per- 
suades or influonoes. “Powerful ficmmc/n*/.’* Milton. 

Par-aoa^al-bill-ty (pSr-swS'si-bii'i-ty), «. Cav»abii- 
ity of being persuaded. Hawthorne. 

Per-m'Bi'ble (-swS'sT-b’l), a. [Cf. L. persuasibUis 
persuasive, F. ncisuasible {Mirsuasiblo.] 1, Capable of 
being persuadea ; persuadable. 

2. Persuasive. 106/.] Bale. 

~ Per-ana'al-ble-neaa, ». — Par-ana'ai-bly, adv. 

Par-aoa'alon (-zh&n), n. [L. o ersuasia : cf. F. per- 
suasion.] 1. Tlie act of persuauing; the act of intlu- 
oncing the mind by arguments or reasons offered, or by 
anytiiing that moves tlio mind or passions, or inclines 
tho will to a determination. 

For thou ha8t all the arts of fine jyrsucuion. OUmy. 

2. The state of being persuaded or convinced ; settled 
opinion or conviction, which has been induced. 

11 the general pcr$^uiaion of all n»cn does so account it. Hooker. 
My firm perauaaion is. at least somctiiiieK, 

That Heaven will weigh man's virtues and his crimes 
With nice uttcutiou. Cowper. 

3. A creed or belief ; a sect or party adhering to a cer- 
tain creed or system of opinions; as, men of tlie same 
persuasion; all jt)er,fua/t on/ are agreed. 

Of whatever state or permnaion, religious or political. Jefft^rarm. 

4. Tho power or quality of persuading ; iiersuasivouess. 

Ih ' t noshihle that my deserts to you 

C’ttn luck pcrmiuim f Shak. 

B. That wliich persuades ; a jiorsuasive. [i2.] 

8yn. — See Conviction. 

P«r-8Ua'8lve (-swa'sTv; 277), a. [Gt. Y. persuasif.] 
Tending to persuade ; having the power of p<$rsuading ; 
An,persua.<iire eloquence. ** Perstiasive words.” Milton. 

Per-Baa^8ive, n. That wddeh fiorsuades ; an induce- 
ment ; an incitement : an exhortation. — Per-BUa^SlYO- 
ly, (idv. — Per-sua^Blve-neBB, n. 

Per-BUa'80-ry (-sft-i-y), a. Persuasive. Sir T. Browne. 

Per-8Ul^phate (per-sfil'fat), n. {Chem.) A sulphate 
of the peroxide of any base. (7^.] 

Per-8Ul^phlde (-fid or -fid), n. (Chern.) A sulphide ] 
contaiuiug more sulphur than some other compound of 
tho same clomeiits ; as, iron pyrites is a persulphule ; — 
formerly called persnlphnrct. \ 

Per-Bul^pho-oy'a-nate (-f6-aT'&-nfit), n. {Chem.) A 
salt of porsulphocyauic acid. [A’.l 
Per-suppho-oy-anlo (-st-Sunik), a. (Chem.) Pertain- 
ing to, or designating, a yellow crystalline substance 
(('ailed also perthiocynnic acid)., analogous to sulphocy- 
anic acid, but containing more sulphur. 

Per-sul^pho-cy-an'o-gen (-st-Rn'ft-jfin), n. (Chem.) 
An orange-yellow substance, prodmuid by the action of 
chlorine or boiling dilute nitric, acid and sulpliocyanato 
of potassium ; — called also psendosulphocyanogen, per- 
thioeynnoqe.n, and formerly solphocynnogen. 

Per-Bui'phU-ret (-Baifin-rCt), n. (Chem.) A i>ersul- 
phide. [06.?.] 

Pert (pSri), a. [An aphetic form of OE. S: OF. opert 
open, known, true, free, or Impudent. 8e«' Apert.] 

1. Open; evident; apert. [06^.] Pier.^ Plowman. 

2. Lively; brisk; sprightly; smart. [Obs.] Shak. 

3. Indecorously free, or presniulng; saucy ; lK>ld ; im- 

portiuont. “ A very manner.” Addison. 

The squirrel, flippant, and full of play, ('ov'pcr. 

Pert, V. i. To beliavo with pertnoss. [06/.] Gnuden. 

Per-tain' (p5r-t5n'), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Pertained 
(-taud') ; j). pr. & vb. n. Pertaining.] [OE. parfenen, 
OF. partenir, fr. L. periinere to stretch out, reacJi, per- 
tain ; per -f- tenere to hold, ko(»p. See Pkr-, and Tena- 
ble, and cf. Ari'ERTAiN, Pertinent.] 1. To belong ; to 
have connection with, or dependence on, somutliing, as an 
appurtonanc(«, attribute, e.U-. ; to appertain ; as, saltness 
pertains to tho ocean ; ftowers pertain to plant life. 

Men hutc those who affect that honor hy ambition which per- 
taiwth not to them. Hayward. 

2. To have relation or reference to something. 

These words pertain unto uh at this time as they pertained to 
them at tlieir time, Latimer. 

Per-t«r''e-bra'tion ( t^r'^-brS'Klifin), n. [L. perterc- 
bratus, p. p. of perlerebrnrc to boro through.] The act 
of boring through. [f?6/.l Ainsworth. 

Par-thl'o-cy-an'o-gen (-thPfs-.'it-Kn'ft-jSn), n. (Chem.) 
Same as FEKSULraoevANOOEN. 

Peitb^lte (perth'it), n. [So called from Perth, In Can- 
ada.] (MhiJ) A kind of feldspar coimiHtlug of a lamina- 


— Per^Bpi-oa'ciou8-ly , arfv.— Per'Bpl-oa'ol<ms-ne8t, n. 

Per^8pl-oao'i-ty (-kSs't-ty), n. [L. ^rspicadtas : cf. 
F. persjiicacUk. See PERsnoAcioDs.] The state of being 


perspicacious ; acuteness of sight or of intelligence ; 
acute discernment. Sir T. Browne. 

Par'spl-ca-cy (per'spT-kA-sy), n. Perspicacity. [06/.] 
Par-spPclenca (pSr-spIsii'ens), n. [L. nerspidentia, 
ir . perspiciens, p. pr. of perspicere. Bee 1*er8PEotivb. ] 
"'be act of looking sharply. [06/.] Bailey. 

Per'8pl-0ll (per'spT-sYl), n. [LL. perspicilla, fr. L. 


fr. jy^rspiciens, p. pr. of perspicere. Bee 
The act of looking sharply. [06/.] Bailey. 

Per'8pl-0ll (per'spT-sYl), n. [LL. perspicilla, fr. L. 
perspicere to look tiirougli.] An optical glass ; a tele- 
scope. [06/.] Crashaw. 

Per^spl-OU^-ty (-ku'T-ty), n. {L. perspicuitas : cf. F. 
perspicuite.'\ 1. The quality or state of being trans- 
parent or translucent. [06/.] Sir T. Browne. 

2. Tho quality of being perspicuous to tlio understand- 
ing ; clearness of expression or thought. 

3. Sagacity ; perspicacity. 

Syn. — Clearness ; perspicuousness ; plainness ; dis- 
tinctness ; lucidity ; transparency. See Clearness. 

Por-SpiO^U-OUB (pSr-spIk'll-n«), (i. [L. per.spieiius, 

from «t'r//jicer<f to look through. See Perspective.] 

1 . Capable of being soon through ; transparent ; trans- 
lucent ; not opaque. [06/.] Peacham. 

2. Clear to tho understaiuling; capable of being clearly 
understood ; clear in thought or in expression ; not ob- 
scure or ambiguous ; as, a perspicuous writer ; perspicu- 
ous statomonts. “ The purpose la perspicuous.^^ Shak. 
— Per-splo^u-oas-ly, nd.v. — per-splo'u-ous-ness, n. 

Per-8plr/a-bll'l-ty (por-spir'A-bTl'I-t]^), n. Tho qual- 
ity or state of being perspirable. 

Per-splr'a-bloi-A-bT), rt. [CLF.^)er/^fm6/e.] 1. Ca- 
pable of being perspired. Sir T. Browne. 

2. Emitting persuiration ; perspiring. [A'.J Bacon. 
Per^Bpi-ra^tion (pSi’/spY-ra'shniOi n. [Ct. F. p€r.^pi- 
ration.] 1. Tho act or process of perspiring, 

2. That which is excreted through the skin ; sweat. 

A man of average weight tlirows oil through the 
skill during 24 hours about is ounces of water, .'100 grains 
of solid matter, and 400 grains of carbonic acid gas. Ordi- 
narily, this constant exhalation is not apparent, and the 
excretion is then termed insensible perspiration. 

Per-Bpir^a-tlve (per-spir'A-ttv), a. Performing the 
act of perspiration ; perspiratory. 

Per-8plr'a-t0-ry (-tfi-rj?), a. Of, pertaining to, or 
producing, perspiration ; as, tho perspiratory ducts. 

Por-Bplra^ (per-spir'), v. i. [im-j). & p. p. Perspired ^ 


Por-Bplra^ (per-spir'), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Perspired 
(-spird') ; p. pr. vb. n. Perspiring.] [L. perspirare 
to breathe through \per -f- spirare. Bee l^R-, ana Spir- 
it.] 1. (Physiol.) To excrete matter through tlm skin ; 
esp., to excrete fluids through the pores of the skin ; to 
sweat. 

2. To be evacuated or excreted, or to exude, through 
the pores of tho skin ; as, a fluid perspires. 

Per-8plra^ v. t. To emit or evacuate through the 
pores of the skin ; to sweat ; to excrete through pores. 

Firs . . . perspire a fine balsam of turpoutim?. Smollett, 

Per-Btrap^ar-OUB (-strBp'Sr-fis), a. [L. perstrepere to 
make a great noise. 1 Noisy; obstroperouH. [l?6/.] Ford. 

Par-Btringa' (per-strlnj'), V. t. [L. perstrinyere : per 
4- stringere to bind up, to touch niwn.J 1. To touch ; 
to graze ; to glance on. [06/.] 

2. To criticise ; to touch upon, [i?.] Evelyn. 

Par-BUad''a-l>la (pSr-BwSd'A-bM), n. That may bo lu^r- 
Buaded. — Par-auad'a-ble-naBB, «. — Par-auad'a-bly, 
adv. 

Par-BUade' (p3r-Bw5(P)» r. t. limp. & p. p. Per- 
suaded ; p. pr. 8i vb. n. Persuading.] [L. per sunder e, 
persuasum ; per -\-suadere to advise, persuade : cf. F. 
persuader. See Per-, and Suasion.] 1. To influence 
or gain over Iw argument, advice, entreaty, expostula- 
tion, etc. ; to liraw or incline to a determination by pre- 
senting suflBoient motives. 

Almost thou perauadeat me to be a Christian. Acts xxvi. 28. 

Wo will persuade him, bo it possible. Shak. 

2. To try to influence. lOhsolescent] 

llourken not unto Hezekiah, when he persundrth you. 

V King^ xvill. .'12. 

3. To convince by argument, or by reasons offered or 
suggested from reflection, etc. ; to cause to believe, 

Ileloved, we are persuaded better thinffH of you. Heh. vi. 0. 

4. To inculcate by argument or expostulation ; to ad- 
vise ; to recommend. Jer. Taylor. 

Syn. — To convince ; induce ; prevail on ; win over ; 
allure ; entice. See CJonvinob. 


Par^-natB (pJr'tT-ntt), a. Pertinacious. [Obs.] 
Pw'ti-IUtte-iy, adv. Pertinaciously. [06/.J 
Per'tl-nanoa (-tT-ncus), | n. [Of. F. pertinence. Sea 
Per^ti-non-cy (-uen-sjf), 


Pertinent.] The quality 


tod iutertexture of alhito and orthcwdivse, usually of dif- mn. — 
ferent colors. — Per-tWt'lO (iM^r-thtt'TU), tt. Peru\ 

Per^tl-na'clOUB (p3r'tTf-na'shtis), a. [L. pertinnx, —Peru 
-ads ; per tenax tenacious. See Per-, and Tenacious.] cies of 
1. Holding or adhering to any opinion, purpose, or de- romod’ 
sign, with obstinacy ; pervers(dy persistent ; obstinate ; 
as, pertinacious plotters ; a, pertinacious beggar. 

2- Resolute ; i>erBevering ; constant ; steady. 

Diligence Ib a steady, coiiRtant, and pertinariom study. South. 

Syn. - ■ Obstinate ; stubborn ; inflexible ; unyielding ; pj- X 
resolute ; determined ; firm ; constant ; steady. 1. T 

~ Per^tl-na^cious-ly, adv. — Pertl-na'cloiiB hobb, n. interst 
Per'ti-nacl-ty (-nSs'T-ty), n. [Cf. F. pertinadte.] 

The quality or state of lieiug pertinacious ; ohstinaiiy ; 2 , T 

perseverance ; jiersistency. Macaulay, 

8yn. — Bee Obstinacy. a ani 

Per'tl-na-cy (pSrai-nA-sy), ti. [L. periinere to per- tlK.ughl 
tain. Bee Pertinence.] Tl»e quality or state of being PoT- 
portinent ; pertinence. [06/.] vadb.] 

Pdr'tl-IUl-cy, n. [L. pernnacia, fr. pertinax. See throng 
Pertinacious.] Pertinacity. [06/.] Chaucer. Por- 


or state of being pertinent ; justness of relation to the 
subject or matter in hand ; fftness ; appositoness ; rele- 
vancy ; suitableness. 

The fltucBB ond pertinency of tho spoatlo's dlucoume. Jirntley, 
Per'tl-nent (pSr'tT-ncnt), a. [L. pertinens, -entis, p. 
pr. of pertincre : of. F. pertinent. Boe Pertain.] 1. Be- 
longing or related to the subject or matter iu hand ; fit or 
appropriate in any way ; adapted to tin* cud proposed ; 
apposite ; material ; relevant ; as, pertinent illustrations 
or arguments ; pertinent eviileucc. 

2. Regarding ; concerning ; belougiiig ; pertaining. 
[/A] “iVrfiwcRf unto faith.” Hooker, 

Syn, — Apposite ; relevant ; suitable ; appropriate ; fit. 
Per^ti-neiit-ly, adv. —■ Per 'tl-nent- ness, «. 

Pert'ly (pSrt'iy), adv. In n pert manner. 

Pen^nesB, n. The quality or state of l>elng pert. 
Per-tran'Blent (p§r-trttn'shcut), a. [L. pertransiens^ 
p. \p[. oi pertransire.] Passing through or over. [A*.] 
Pw-tiurb' (p5r-tflrl/), t». f. [h. perturlinrc, pertnrba- 
tuin ; per turhare to disturb, fr. turbo a disorder ; cf. 
OF. perturber. See Per-, and 'J'uHnii).] 1. 'lo disturb ; 
to agitate ; to vex ; to troubhs ; to dlscjuiet. 

Ye that . . . perturh no my feast with ctyiiiK. t'hancrr. 

2 . To disorder ; to confuse. [/A] Sir T. Browne. 
Per-tnrb^a-bUl-ty (-A-bll'I-tj^), n. The quality or 
state of being perturoablo. 

Per-turb^a-blO (-&-b’l), a. Liable to be perturbed or 
agitated ; liable to be disturbed or dis(|uietnd. 

Per-tnrb'anoe (-nns), n. Disturbouco ; perturbation. 
[/?.] “/V7fr/7 6Gnrc of the mind,” Sharp. 

Por'tur-bate (p2r'tcir-b5t or pSr-tffrb'at), t*. t. (From 
1j. per turbatus,p.p.] To perturb. [f>6.?.] J>r. H. More. 
Por'tur-batO (-bit), G. Peri urbed ; agitated. [A*.] 
Per^tur-ba'tlon (per'tttr-bS'shQu), ?/. [L. fterturha- 
tio : cf. F. perturbation. ] 1. The act of perturbing, or 
tlio state of being perturbed ; esp., agitation of mind. 

2. (Astron.) A ifisturbauee in the regular elliptic or 
other motion of a heavenlv body, produced by some 
force additional to that which causes its regular motion ; 
as, the jycrlurhalions of tho planets are caused by their 
attraction on each other. Newcomb, 

Per^tor-tMl'tlOll-al (*fll). a.. Of or pertaining to per- 
turbation, esp. to the perturbatious of the planets. “ The 
perturbational theory.” Sir J. Jlerschel. 

Per'tur-ba-tlve (per'tflr-b&-tTv), a. Tending to causo 
perturbation; disturbitm. Sir J. Herschcl. 

Per'tur-ba'tor (-ba't^), n. A iwrturbor. [/A] 
Per-tarb€4^ (pSr-tffrbd' or pJfr-tOrb'Cd), a. Agitated ; 
disturbed ; troubled. Shak. — Per-turD'ddl'ly (-tOrb'- 
Sd-lJ?), adv. 

Per-turb'er (-tffrb'er), n. One who, or that which, 
perturbs, or causes perturbation. 

Per-tna^ate (pSr-tus'at), a. [Boo Peetusb.] (Jtot.) 
Pioreod at the apex. 

Per-tUBO' (-tus'), 1 a. [L. pertnsus, p. p. of pertun- 

Per-tUSeA' (-tust'), f dere to beat or thrust through, 
to bore through ; per iundere to beat : cf. F. pertus. 
Cf. Pierce.] Ihuiched; pierced with, or having, iiolcs. 

Per-tu^sioil (-tu'zhfin), n. [L. pertusio.] 1. Tho act 
of punching or piercing with a pointed instrument ; ns, 
pert usion of a, win, [7A] Arbiithnot. 

2 . A punched hole ; a perforation. Bacon. 

II Per-tOB'BiB (pSr-ttts'sTs), n. [NL., fr. L. ;>fr througJi, 
very 4 tussis coiigli.] (Med.) The whooping cough. 

Per'llk«(l>6r'Hk; 277),n. [F. perruque, It. perrncca, 
parrucen, fr. h. pilus hair. Cf. Periwig, Wkj, Peel to 
strip off, Plush, Pile a hair.] A wig ; a periwig. 
Per'uke, v. t. To dress with a peruke. [/J.j 
II Per'U-ia (pSr'fi-lA), n. ; pi. I^ehulac (-ir?). [Lm 
of pera wallet, Or. mjpa : cf. F. phrulc.] 1. (Bot.) One 
of the scales of a leaf oud. 

2. (Bot.) A poiichlike portion of the perianth in cer- 
tain orchiiis. 

Ferrule (-ul). n. Same as Ferula. 

Po-ruB^al (pc-rqz'al), n. [From Peruse.] 1. The 
act of carefully viewing or examining. [7A] Tatler. 

2 . The act of reading, especially of reading through 
or with care. Woodward. 

Po-ni8®' (pfe-rpz'), V. t. [imp. A' p. p. Perused 
(- ruzd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Perusing.] [Fref. ncr- use.] 

1. To observe; to examine witli care. [B.] 

Myself I then peruseil, and limb by limb 
Surveyed. Mdtnn. 

2. To read through ; to road carefully. Shak. 

Pe-rUfl'or (-ryiz'Sr), n. One who iKiruses. 

Pe-ru'vl-an (p^-nVvT-anj), a. [Cf. F. pf.ruvien, 8p. 

peruviano.] Of or pertniiimg to Peru, in South Amer- 
ica. — n. A native or an Inhabitant of Feru. 

Peruvian baUam. See Flalsnm of Peru, under Balsam. 
— Peruvian bark, tho bitter bark of trees of various spe- 
cies of Cinchona. It acts as a povi'crful tonic, and is a 
remedy for malarial diseases. This property is due to 
sevoriu alkaloids, as quinine, cinchonine, etc., and their 
compounds; — called also Jesuit\s bark, and dnehona. 
Bee Cinchona. 


cies of Cinchona. It acts as a povi'crlul tonic, ana is a 
remedy for malarial diseases. This property is due to 
sevoriu alkaloids, as quinine, cinchonine, etc., and their 
compounds; — called also JesuiVs bark, and dnehona. 
Bee Cinchona. 

Per-vaile' (pSr-v5d'), A [imp. & p. p. Pervaded ; 
p. pr, St vb. n. Pervading.] lL.pervadere, permsum ; 
per -f- vadere to go, to walk. See Per-, and Wade.] 

1 . To pass or flow through, as an ai>erturc, pore, or 
interstice ; to permeate, 

‘That labyrinth is easily pervaded. Itlnrkatnne. 

2 . To pass or spread through tho whole extent of ; to 
bo diffused throughout. 

A anirit of cabal, intrigue, and proselytism pervaded all tliHr 
tlmiigntR, words, mid actioiiH. lonke. 

POT-va'Bion (-vS'zhhn), n. [L. prrvnsio. See PER- 
VADE.] The act of pervading, passing, or spreading 
through the whole extent of a thing. Boyle. 

Por-va'Blve (-sTv), a. Tending to pervade, or having 
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power to spread throuf^hout ; of a perradinff quality. 
*♦ Oi vilization pervasive aud general. ” M> A mold, 

(pBfr-vSrs^), a. [L. perversus turned the 
wrong way, not right, p. p. otpervertere to turn around, 
to overturn : of. F. uerver#. SeePutvutT.] 1. Turned 
aside ; hence, specincally, turned away from the right ; 
willfully erring ; wicked ; perverted. 

The only righteoue in a world perverse. Milton. 

2. Obstinate in the wrong ; stubborn ; intractable ; 
hence, wayward ; vexing ; contrary. 

To BO fierverae a rcx all grace ia vain. Dryden. 
Hyn. — Proward ; untoward ; wayward ; stubb^irn ; 
uneovemablo * intractable : cross; |)etulaut; vexatious. 
— Pkbvkrse, Feowxed. One who is jroward is capri- 
cious, aud reluctant to obey. One who is perverse has a 
settled obstinacy of will, and likes or dislikes by the rule 
of contradiction to the will of others. 

Per-Versed^ (-vSrst'). Turned aside. C06 ji.] 
Per-vari^ed-ly (-vSrs'fid-iy), adv. Perversely, 
Por-vaiBaniy, adv. In a perverse manner. 
Per-varte^niHIB, n. The quality or state of being per- 
verse. “ Virtue hath some perverseness.^* Ponne. 

Per'Vqr'Bion (pSr-vSr'shajO* n. [L. perversio : cf. F. 
perversion. Bee Pebvbbt.] The act of perverting, or the 
state of being perverted ; a turning from truth or right ; 
a diverting jfrom the true intent or object , a change to 
something worse ; a turning or applying to a wrong end or 
use. “ Violations and perversions of the laws.” Bacon. 

Par-vqr'sl-ty (pSr-ver'sT-ty), n. [L. pen>ersiias : cf. 
F. perversUti.} The quality or state of being perverse ; 
porversonosa. 

Per-var'slva (-«Tv), a. Tending to pervert. 

Par- volt' ( vSrt'), r. t. limp. &.p. p. pKavERTKo; p. 
pr. & vb. n. I'brvbktino.] [F. pervertir^ L. pervertere. 
perversnin ; per 4 veriere to turn. See Prr-, and 
Versk.J 1. To turn another way ; to divert. lObs."] 

I.et 'b follow him, and pervert the present wrath. .Sbiik. 
2. To turn from truth, rectitude, or propriety ; to di- 
vert from a right use, end, or way ; to lead astray : to 
corrupt ; also, to misapply ; to misinterpret designedly ; 
as, to pervert one’s words. Vryden. 

He, In the serpent, had perverted Eve. Milton. 
Par-vart', V. i. To become perverte<l ; to take the 
wrong course. [J?,] Testament of Love. 

Par'vait (pSr'vSrt), n. One who has been perverted ; 
one who has turned to error, especially in religion; — 
opposed to convert. See the Synonym of Cokvbbt. 

That notoriouH pervert, Henry of Navarre. Thackeray. 
Par-vart'ar (pSr-vSrt'Sr), n. One who perverts (a 
person or thing). ‘‘ His own parents his perverters.** 
South, “ A perverter of his law.” Bp. StUlingfleet. 
Par-Vart'l-Ma (*T-b’l), a. Capable of being perverted. 
Par-vas'U-gata (-vfis'tT-gat), v. t. [l. pervesHaatus. 
p.j). oi pervestigare."] To investigate thoroughly. 

Par-vas'tl'ga'tlon (-ga'diQn), n. [L. pervestigatio.} 
Thorough investigation. [06.t.] ('hilling worth. 

Par'vl-al (per'vT-ol), a. [See Pervious,] Pervious. 

— Par'Vl-al-ly, [Oi>.t.J Chapman. 

Par''Vl-0a'0i0ll8 (-ka'shlls), a. TL. pervicax, -acis.] 
Obstinate; willful; refractory. — Par'Vl-oa^ 

oloua-ly, /idr. [^>ft^.]--Par'vl-oa'cloua-noaMi,n. lObs.] 
Par'lH-cao'l-ty(-ka8'T-t5^), «. Obstinacy; pervicacioua- 
neas. [06«.] Bentley. 

Par'^-aa-cy (pSr'vT-ki-ry), n. [L. f)ervicaci(t.‘\ Per- 
vlcacity. [065.1 

Par-yig'i-la'tion (pSr-vTj^T-la'shliu), n. [L. pervigi- 
latio, fr. pervigilarc.] Careful watching. [06 .t. j 
Par'Vl-OUa (pSr'vl'^-lis), a. [L. pervius ; per -f- via a 
way. See Per-, and VoyAOB.] 1. Admitting passage ; 
capable of being penetrated by another body or substance ; 
permeable ; as, n pervious soil. 

[Doors] • • . pervioiu to winds, and open every woy. Pope. 

2. Capable of bein^ penetrated, or seen through, by 
physical or mental vision. [A’.] 

God, whose secretB are pervious to no eye. Jer. 7'aylor. 

3. Capable of penetrating or pervading. [06.r.] Prior. 

4. {Zo'dl.) Open; — used synonymously with per/o- 
raiCy as applied to the nostrils of birds. 

Per'vt-OUS-llMB, n. Ttie quality or state of being 
pervious; as, tho^JCiT/oi/.mc.w of gloss. Boyle. 

Per'VlB (-vTs), n. Bee Parvis. 

Ptr'y (p8r'y), n. a pear tree. Bee Pirie. £ 065.] 

If Pes ip5z), n. ; pi. Pedes (pe'dez). [U, the foot.] 
(Anat.) The distal segment of the hind limb of verte- 
brates, including the tarsus and foot. 

Pd-Bad6' (pi-sad'; F. ptf-z4d'),n. [F.] (3/an.) Tlie mo- 
tion of a horse when, raising his fore quarters, he keeps 
his hind feet on the ground without advancing ; rearing. 

PeB'aga (pSs'SJ ; 48), n. [F., ir.peser to weigh.] A 
fee, or toll, naid for the weighing of merchandise. 
Pos'ane (i^Sa'anl, n. (.4nc. Armor) Bee Pusawe. 
Pes'ant-ed (pSz'ant-tfd), a. [F. pc5anf heavy.] Made 
heavy or dull; debased. [065.] ** Pesanted to eat’h 

lewd thought’s controL ” Marston. 

Pe-Bdut'o (pS-shIt'i), a. Bee Pbshito. 

Pese (p«z), n. rSoePEA.] A pea. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

II Pe-BO'ta (pS-sa'ti), n. [Sp.] A Spanish silver coin, 
and money of account, equal to about nineteen cents, and 
divided into 100 centesimos. 

Pq-Blllt'O (p8-shTtfi). In. [Syriac peshitt^, elmple.] 
PBmhtt'tO (p5-shTt'to), ) The oarUeat Byriao version 
of the Old Testament, translated from the original He- 
brew; also, the incomplete Syriac version of the New 
Testament. [Written also peschitir'\ 

Pas'ky (pBs'kl^), a. [Etymol. uncertain.] Pestering; 
vexatious; troublesome. Used also as an iutonsivf^ 
IColloq. & Lowy U. ^Sl.] Judd. 

II PrBO (pS'sft), n. [Bp.] A Spanish dollar ; al»o, an 
Argentine, Chilian, Colombian, etc., coin, equal to from 
75 cents to a doll^ ; also, a pound weight. 

PM'BB-ry (j>Ss'84-if ), n. ; pi. Pessaries (-rTz). [L. pes- 
tariumy pessurny pessus, Gr. wetrade : cf. F. pessaire.) 
{Mod.) (a) An instrument or device to be introauced into 


and worn in the raglna, to support the uterus, or remedy 
a malposition. (6) A medicinM subetaiioe in the form of 
a bolus or mass, designed for introduction Into the vagina ; 
a vaginal suppMitory. 

PM'Bt-miiui (pfis'sT-mta’m), n. [L. pessimus worst, 
suMrl. of pejor worse : cf. F. j^ssimisme. Of. luraut.] 

1. {Metaph.) The opinion or doctrine that everything 
in nature is ordered for or tends to the worst, or that 
the world Is wholly evil ; — opposed to optimism. 

2. A disposition to take the least hopeful view of things. 

POB'Bl-l^t (-intst), n. [L. pessimus worst : of. F. 

pessimiste.] 1. {Metaph.) One who advocates the doc- 
trine of i)e8Hiinism ; — opposed to optimist. 

2. One who looks on the dark side of things. 

Pes'Bl-mlBt (i>fiB'8T-mTst), 1 a. {Metaph.) Of or per- 

POB^Bl-IlllB'tiO (-mTs'tlk), ) taining to petwimism ; 
characterized by pessimism ; gloomy ; foreboding. ” Giv- 
ing utterance %o pessimistic doubt.” Encyc. Brit. 

POB'si-mlB'tlO^ (-tl-kal), a. Pessimistic. 

Pes'Bt-inlBe (-miz), v. i. To hold or advocate the 
doctrine of pessimism. London Sat. Rev. 

II Poa'BU-lllB (-sfi-lQs), n. : pi. Pbssdli (-li). [L., a 
bolt.] {Afial.) A delicate bar of cartilage connecting the 
dorsiu and ventral extremities of the first pair of bron- 
chial cartilages in the syrinx of birds. 

Pest (pSst), n. [L. pestis: cf. V.peste.^l ^ 
epidemic disease ; a pestilence ; specif,, the plague. 

England's suiTeringB by that scourge, the peat. Cowper. 

2. Anything which resembles a pest ; one who, or that 
whicli, ia troublesome, noxious, mischievons, or destruc- 
tive ; a nuisance. ” A p^.5f and public enemy.” SotUh. 

POB^ta-lOZ'Zl-All (pes^tArlSz'zT-an or -lot'sT-an), a. 
Belonging to, or characteristic of, a system of elemen- 
tary education which combined manual training with 
other instruction, advocated and practiced by Jean Henri 
Pestalozzi (1746-1827), a Swiss teacher. — n. An advo- 
cate or follower of tlio system of Pestalozzi. 

POfl'ta-lOZ'Zl-Bn'lBtll (-Tz’ml, n. The system of edu- 
oation Introduced by Pestalozzi. 

PeB'tor (pSs'tSr), u. t. limp. &p.p. Pestered (-tSrd) ; 
p. pr. & rh. n. Pestering.] [Aborev. fr. impestery fr. 
OF. empaistrieVy empestrery to entangle the feet or legs, 
to embarrass, F. empHrer ; pref. ^m-, en- (L. in in) -f- 
LL. pasioriumy pastoriny a fetter by which horses are 
prevented from wandering in the pastures, fr. L. pastori- 
us belonging to a herdsman or shepherd, »a.vfo7- a herds- 
man. See In, and Pasture, Pastor.] 1. To trouble ; 
to disturb ; to annoy ; to harass with petty vexations. 

We are peatered with mice aud rats. Dr. H. More. 

A mviUitude of ncribblers daily pester the world. Di yden. 

2. To crowd together iu an annoying way ; to over- 
crowd ; to infest. [065.] Milton. 

All rivers and pools . . . pestered full with fishes. Holland. 

PeB'ter-or (-Sr), n. One who pesters or harasses. 

Pes'tor-ineilt (-mcnt),n. The act of pestering, or the 
state of l>ciug jiestcred ; vexation ; worry. ” The trouble 
and pesterment of children.” B. Franklin. 

PeB'tar-OUB (-Qs), a. inclined to pester. Also, vexa- 
tious ; eucuml>ering ; burdensome. [06.?.] Bacon. 

Pest'tUl (pfist'fyl), a. Pestiferous. ” After long and 
pestful calms.” Coleridge. 

Pest'llOlUie' (-hous'), W. A house or hospital for per- 
sons who are infected with any jHistilential disease. 

PeB'tl-dUOt (pfis'tt-dtikt), n. [L. pestis pest 4' ductus 
a leading, fr. ducere to lend.] That which conveys con- 
tagion or infection. [Obs.] Donne. 

Pes-tlX'er-ons (i)Bs-tIf'5r-0s), a. IL. pesHferuSy pes- 
tifer ; pe.dis pest 4- ferre to bear: cf. F. pest if ere."] 

1. Pest-beniing ; pestilential ; noxious to health ; ma- 
lignant , infeetlous ; contagious ; as, pestiferous bwlles. 
“Poor, pestiferous creatures begging alms.” Evelyn. 
“Unwholesome and /jcxfi/croMX occupations. ” Burke, 

2. Noxious to peace, to morals, or to society ; vicious ; 
hurtful; destructive; suiy & pestiferous demagogue. 

Festifercyus reports of men very nobly held. Shak. 

PeB-Uf'er-OUB-ly, adv. in a pestiferous manner. 

Pos'tl-lenoe (iies'tT-lcns), n. [F. pestUence.y L. pesti- 
lentia. Bee PESTiiiENT.] 1. Specifically, the disease 
known as the plague ; hence, any contagious or infectious 
epidemic disease that is virulent and devastating. 

The pestilence that walketh in darkness. Ps. xci. 6. 

2. Fig. : That which is pestilent, noxious, or pernicious 
to the moral character of great numbers. 

I 'll pour this peatilenre into his car. Shak. 

Pestllsnce weed iBot.), the butterbur coltsfoot (Petasites 
vulgaris), so called because formerly considered a remedy 
for the plague. Dr. Prior. 

PeB'U-lent (-lent), a. [L. pestilensy -entiSy fr. pestis 
pest : cf. F. pestilent.'] Pestilential ; noxious ; nemi- 
ciouH ; iniBchievoiis. “ Corrupt and pestilent.** Milton. 
“ What a pestilent knave 18 this same ! ” AShak. 

PeB'tl-len'tlal (-Wn'shnl), a. [Cf. P. j^idilentiel.] 

1. Having the nature or quahties of a pestilence ; pro- 

ducing, or tending to produce, pestilence. “ Sends the 
jAestilential vapors.” Longfellow. 

2. Hence : MiscLievous ; noxious ; pernicious ; morally 
destructive. 

pestilential, so infections a thing is sin. Jer. Taylor. 

PBB'tl-iqn'tial'lyf adv, Pestilently. 

PBB'U-Iail'tlous (-Shfis), n. Pestilential. [G65.] 

Pes'ti-lant-ly (p8s'tT-lcnt-iy), adv. in a pestilent 
manner ; mischievously ; destructively. “ Above all 
measure pestilently vxoiaomo.** Dr. II. More. 

Pes'ti-ieilt-lieSB, n. The quality of being pestilent. 

Pes'til-la'tlon (pRs'tri-lS'shiln), n. [LL. peslillumy L. 
pisiillnm. Bee Pestle.] The act of pounding and bruis- 
ing with a pestle in a mortar. Sir T. Browne. 

Pes'tle (p8s'’l ; 277), n. [OE. i^stel, OF. pcstel, LL. 
pestellum, L. pistUlumy pistillusy a pounder, pestle, fr. 
pisere, pinsere, to {K>und, crush ; akin to Or. n-Ttero-cev, 
Bkr. pish. Cf. Pistil.] 1. An implement for pounding 
and breaking or braying substances in a mortar. 



2 . A ooDsUble's or bailiff’s staff ; — so oalled from ita 

shape. lObi.] Chapmem. 

3. The ley and leg bone of an animal, eapeoially of a 

; ^)iV. t. & i, [imp. & p. p. Pbsixbo 
(-’Id) \ p.pr.& vb. n. PBSixiHO (-ling).] To pound, pul- 
Terize,'bray, or mix with a pestle, or as with a pestle ; to 
use a pestle. 

PBt (pRt), n. [Formerly peaty perhaps from Ir. peaty 
akin to Gaol. j>dafa.] 1. A cade iamb; a lamb brought 
up by band. 

2. Any person or animal especially cherished and in- 
dulged ; a fondling ; a darling ; often, a favorite child. 

The love of cronies, ijcts, and favorites. Tatler. 

3 . [Prob. fr. Pet a fondling, hence, the behavior or 
humor of a spoiled child.] A alight fit of peeviahness 
or frotfulnoss. “ In a pet jme started up.” lennyson. 

Pot* a. Petted ; indulged ; admired ; cherislied ; as, 
upet child ; a })et lamb ; a pet theory. 

Some young lady's pet curate. F. Harrison. 

Pet cock. [Peru, for petty cock.] {Mach.) A little faucet 
in a water pipe or pump, to let air out, or at the end of a 
steam cylinder, to drain it. 

Pet, V . t . [imp. & p. p. Petted ; p. pr. & vb. n . Pbt- 
TiNO.] To treat as a pet ; to fondle ; to indulge ; as, she 
was petted and spoiled. 

Pet, V . i. To bo in a pet. Feltham. 

Pet'al (pSt'al ; 277), n. [Gr. ttstoAov 
a leaf, a leaf or plate of metal, fr. TreVa- 
Ao« outspread, broad, flat: cf. F. pHale. 

See Fathom.] 1. {BoU) One of the . — 
leaves of the corolla, or the colored 
leaves of a flower. See Corolla, and FaDSiX 
Illust. of Flower. 

2. {Zodl.) One of the expanded nmbu- 
lacra which form a rosette on tlie back 
of certain Echini. 

Pet'aled (pRt'ald), a. {Bot.) Having petals ; as, a pet- 
aled flower; — oppoBed to and nmeh used in 

compounds ; as, ono-petaledy thren-petaled , etc, 

Pet'al-If'er-OIIB (p6t^al-If'er-tiw), a. IFetal 4- -/cr- 
ow.^.] Bearing petals. 

Pe-tal'l-fonn (p5-tXIOf-f6rm), a. {Bot.) Having the 
form of a petal ; ij^taloid ; petal-shaped. 

pet'al-lne (p6t'al-In), a. [Cf. F. pkalin.] {Bot.) 
Pertaining to a petal ; attached to, or resembling, a petal. 

Pot'ftl-IBIII (-iz’m), n. [Gr. ■neiaKiapo’:, fr. tt^toAov a 
leaf : cf. F. pHalisme.] {Gr. Antiq.) A form of sentence 
among the ancient Syracusans by which they banislied 
for five years a citizen suspected of having dangerous 
influence or ambition. It was similar to the ostracism in 
Atliens ; but olive leaves were used instead of shells for 
ballots. 

Pet'al-lte (-it), «. [Cf. ¥. pHalite.] {Min.) A rare 
mineral, occurring crystalli/eil and in clenvable masses, 
usually white, or nearly so, in color. It is a silicate of 
alumina and lithia. 

Pe-tal'o-ily {vt-tUVt-df), «. [Pcial 4- Gr. fT6oc 

form.] {Bot.) The metamorphosis of stamens or pistils 
into petals, as in double flowers. 

Pet'al-oid (pRt'rtl-oid), a. IPetal -oid : cf. F. pS- 
talo'ide.] (Bot.) Petaline. 

PePu-old'e-ous (-oid'^-Qs), a. (Bot.) Having the 
whole or a part of the perianth petaline. 

Petaloideous division, that division of endogenous plants 
In which the ^rianth iB wholly or partly petaline, em- 
bracing the LuiaceWy Orrhidaceir, AmarytiideWy etc. 

II PePa-lOB'tl-oha (pStA-lbB'tT-kil), n. pi. [NL., from 
Gr. irlrahov a leaf -f- arixo^ a row.] (Zo'dl.) An order 
of Echini, including the irregular eea urchins, as the spa- 
tangoids. Bee Bpatanooid. 

Pet'al-qnB (p6t'ol-Qs), a. Having petals ; petaled ; — 
opposed to opeialous. 

11 Pet'a-lom (pSt'd-ltSm), n. ; pL Petala (-1A). [NL.] 

iPe-tar' (p$-tar'), n. Bee Petard. lObs.] “ Holst 
with his own petar.** Shak. 

Po-tarfl' (pe-tKrd'), n. [F. pHnrdy fr. pker to break 
wind, to crack, to explode, L. pedere, peaitum,] {Mil.) 
A case containing powder to be exploded, esp. a conical or 
cylindrical case of metal fllled with powder and attached 
to a plank, to be exploded against and break down gates, 
barricades, drawbridges, etc. It has been superseded. 

PeVar-ffeer' 1 (pRUar-tler'), w. [F. pHardier.] {Mil.) 

Pet'Br-ffler' ) One who managed a petard. 

II Pot'a-BUB (pRt'A-stts), n. [L., from Gr. wsVao-o?.] 
{Or. & Rom. Antiq.) The winged cap of Mercury ; also, 
a broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat worn by Greeks ana 
Romans. 

Pe-tan'rlBt (pi-tft'rTst), n, [L. petaurista a rope- 
dancer, Gr. rreravpio-Tijfy fr. ireravpi^eip to dance on a 

S , fr. rriravDov a pole, a stage for ropedancors ; cf. F. 
uriste,] (Zo'dl.) Any flying marsupial of the genera 
'Mrw5, Phalangista, AcrobatUy and allied genera. See 
Flying mousCy under Flying, and Phalangistbb. 

II Pe-t6Ch'i-» (p^i-tRkT-e), n. pi. ; sing. Pktkchia (-T-*). 
[NL., fr. LL. peteccia; cf. F. pkikcliiCy It. petecchiay Sp. 
peiequiOy Gr. jrvrraKiav a label, plaster.] (Med.) Bmail 
crimson, purple, or livid spots, like flea-oites, due to ex- 
travasation of blood, which appear on the skin in malig- 
nant fevers, etc. 

Pe-teolll-al (pS-tSk'T-al or n^-tS'kT-ol), a. [Cf. F. 
Uchialy LL. petecchialis.] {3led.) Characterized by, or 
pertaining to, petechlie ; spotted. 

Petechial fever, a malignant fever, accompanied with 
livid spots on the skin. 

Pe'tor (p5'tSr), n. A common baptismal name for a 
man. Tho name of one of tlie apostles. 

Peter boat, a Ashing boat, sharp at both ends, ori^nally 
of the Baltic Sea, but now common in certain English 
rivers. —Peter Punk, the auctioneer In a mock auction. 
[Canty U. A. J — Peter pence, or Peter’s pence, (a) An an- 
nual tax or tribute, formerly paid by the English people 
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to the pope, beiofir a penny for every hooee, payable on 
lAmmas or Bt. Peter’e day ; — called aUo Rovie »cot^ and 
hearth money, {b) In modem times, a voluntary contri- 
bution made by Homan Catholics to the private purae of 
the pope. — Peter’s fish (Zool.), a haddock ; — ao called be- 
cause the black spota, one on each aide, behind the gills, 
are traditionally said to liave been caui^ by the fingers 
of Bt. Peter, when he caught the fish to pay the tribute. 
The name is applied, also, to other fishes having similar 
spota. 

Pa'ter (pS'tar), v. i. [m». & p. p. PiTERM) (-tSrd) j 
p.pr, & ro. n. ihrmuKo.] [Etymol. imoertain.] To be- 
come exhausted ; to run out ; to fail ; — used generally 
with out ; as, that mine has petered out ; his political in- 
tiuence )\9a petered out. [Siang^ U. tV.V 

Pet'er-el (pfit'Sr-61), n. (iToo/.) See PaTRitL. 

Pet^e-re^ro (pSt'ft-rS'rft), n. {MU.) See Pkdummuo. 

Pe^tor-man (p5't5r-mSn), n. ; pi. Pktbbmxn (-mSn). 
A fisherman ; — so called after the apostle Peter. [An 
oba. local term in Eng.] Chapman. 

Pe'ter-Bham (-shSm), n. [Named after Lord Peter - 
s/mrn.] A rough, knotted woolen cloth, used chiefly for 
men’s overcoats ; also, a coat of that material. 

Pe'ter-wort' (-wQrtO, n. {Bot.) See Saint Peter'' t- 
loort^ under Saint. 

Petl-O-lar (pSt'T-i-lSr), ) n. [Cf. F. p6tiolaire.’\ {Bot.) 

Pet'l-o-la-ry ( -lil-ry), ) Of or pertaining to a peti- 
ole, or proceeding from it ; as, a petiolar tendril ; grow- 
ing or supported upon a petiole ; as, a petiolar gland ; 
tt petiolar bud. 

Pen-O-late (pSt'T-6-14t), \ a. [Cf. F. pHiolLl {Bot. 

Petl-O-la^ted (-la^tSd), I & Zo‘61.) Having a stalk 
or petiole ; ns, n petiolate leaf ; the petio- ^ 

lated abdomen of certain Hymeuoptera. 

Pet^l-Ole (-ol), n. [F. pHwle^ fr. L. pe- j 4^ 
tiolus a little foot, a fruit stalk ; cf. pe*^ l>lriSp.. 
pedis^ afoot.] 1. {Bot.) A leafstalk ; the 
footstalk of a leaf, connecting the blade 
with tlio stom. 8eo Illust. of Leaf. 

2. {Zo’ol.) A stalk or peduncle. 

Pet^l'Oled (-old), a. Petiolato. dj 

PeM-oPu-late (-81'fi-14t), a. {Bot.) 

Supported by its own petiolule. Gray. 

Pet'l'0-lul6 (-ft-lul), n. [Cf. P. phtU Petiole. 
olxUe.'\ {Bot.) A small petiole, or the ivy Leaf, nhow- 
petiole of a leaflet. ing i a Petiulo : 

Pet'lt (i>6t7 ; F. ptf-t4'), a. [F. See 
^KTTY.] Small ; little ; insignificant ; nmneh. 

). *jan ; — same as Petty. except in legal language.] 

h. what Bmnll, petit hints does the mind catch hold of and 
recov. - a vanishing notion. HoiUh. 

Petit c unstable, an inferior civil officer, subordinate to 
the high constable. — Petit Jui^, a hiry of twelve men. 
impaneled to try enusos at tho bar oi a <;ourt ; — so called 
in distinction from the grand jury. — Petit larceny, the 
stoallng of goods of, or under, a certain specified small 
value ; — opposed to grand lareeny. Tho distinction is 
ubolishediu England. — Petit maltre(matr’). LF., lit., little 
master.] A fop ; a coxcomb ; a ladies’ man. Goldsmith. 
- Petit iorjeanty (Eng, Law), tho tenure of lands of tho 
crown, by the service of rendering annually some Imple- 
ment of war, as a bow, an arrow, a sword, a fijig, etc. 
— Petit treason, formerly, in England, the crime of kill- 
ing a person to wliom tlie offender owed duty or sul)- 
jectlon, as one’s husliand, master, mistress, etc. The 
crime is now not dlstini'uished from murder. 

Po-tl'tlon (pt-tTsh'hn), n. [F. pUition, L. petitio, fr. 
petere, pet Hum, to l>eg, ask, seek ; i»erh. akin to E./<;rtfA- 
er, or find.'] 1. A prayer; a supplication ; an implora- 
tion ; on entreaty ; especially, a request of a solemn or 
formal kind ; a prayer to the Supremo Being, or to a 
person of superior power, rank, or authority ; ^o, a sin- 
gle clause in such a prayer. 

A house of prayer and petition for thy people. 1 Slacc. vii. 37. 

This last petttton hoard of all her proycr. Drj/den, 

2. A formal written request addressed to an official 
person, or to an organized body, having power to grant 
ft ; specifically {Law), a supplication to government, in 
eitlmr of its branches, for tho granting of a particular 
graoo or right ; — In distinction from a memortal, which 
colls cortain fa(;ts to mind ; also, the written document. 

Pstltlon of right (Imw), a petition to obtain possession 
or restitution of property, either real or personal, from 
the Crown, which suggests such a title os controverts tlio 
title of the Crown, grounded on faiits disclosed in the 
l^tition Itself. Motley & W. — The Petition of Right (Eng. 
Mist.), the parliainenfa^ deidaration of the rights of the 
people, assented to by Charles I. 

Pe-ti^on, V. t. limp. «Sr p.p. Petitioned (-find) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Petitioning.] To make a prayer or re- 
quest to ; to ask from ; to solicit ; to entreat ; especially, 
to make a formal written supplication, or application to, 
as to any branch of the government ; as, to petition tho 
court ; to petition the governor. 

You have . . . petitioned all the gods for my prosperity. Shak. 

Pe-tl^tion, V. i. To make a petition or solicitation. 

Ps-tl^tlon-R-rl-ly (-4-rt-iy), adv. By way of begging 
the question ; by an assumption, [if.] Sir T. Browne. 

Pe-ti^tlon'R-ry (-ry), a, 1. Bupplicatory ; making a 
petition. 

Pardon Rome, and thy petitimary countrymen. Shak. 

2 Containing a petition ; of the nature of a petition ; 
as^a petitionary epistle. Swift. 

jPd-ti^Uoil-ee' {-^'),n. A person cited to answer, or 
defend against, a petition. 

Pe-tl^on-cr (4r), n. One who presents a petition. 

Pe-tl'tlon-lnc, n. The act of presenting a petition ; a 
supplication. 

Pet'l-tor (p8t^-tSr), n !]L., fr. petere to seek.] One 
who seeks or asks; a seeker: on applicant, [if.] Puller. 

Petl-tO-iy (rtt-tf)ja. [L, petitorius, fr. petere, petU 
fum, to beg, au : cf. F. pStUotre.'} Petitioning ; solicit- 
ing ; supplicating. Sir W. Mamilton. 

Pstltory suit or aetlaa (Admiralty Law), a suit in which 


(Scots Law), a suit wherein the plaintiff claims aomethinff 
as due him by the defendant. BurriU. 

Pe-toi^ (p4-tttng'), n. {Metal.) See Packvono. 
Pe-traTo-fy (p4-tr«'fi-jy). «. ^ Pwbolooy. 
Pat'ro-ry (^t'rft-rj), n. [L. petra stone. Cf. Bp. 
petraria, and E. Pkderbso.] An ancient war engine for 
hurling stones. 

Pe-tlR^RB (p4-tr5fan), a. [L. petraests. Or. mroalo^, f r. 


Petl-tO-iy {•tt^Tf)ja, [L, petitorius, fr. petere, peti^ 
fum, to beg, au : cf. F. pStUotre.'} Petitioning ; solicit- 
ing ; supplicating. Sir W. Mamilton. 

Pstltory suit or action (Admiralty Law), a suit in which 
the mere title to property is litigated and sought to be 
enforced, as distinguished from a possessory suit; also 


ro-uwan uw-tre^an), a. lli. petraeus, Or. mrpaio^, Ir. 
«-#7pa a rock.] Of or pertaining to rock. G. S. Faber. 

Pe'tre (pS'tSrh n. Bee Baltpstba. 

Petrel (pSt'rBl ; 277), n. [F. pitrel ; a dim. of the 
name Peter ^ L. Petrus. Or. irerpov a atone {John i. 42) ; 
— probably so called in allusion to Bt. Peter'' s walk- 
ing on tho sea. Bee Petrify.] {Zobl.) Any one of 
numerous species of long- 
winged sea birds belonging 
to the family Procellaridie. 

The amall j^iotrela, or Mother 
Carey’s chickens, belong to < 

Oceanites, Oceanodroma, 

Procellaria, and several al- ' 
lied genera. 

Diving pstral, any bird of 

the genua Pelecanoides. They 
chleny inhabit tho southern , , , 

hemisphere. — Fulmax pstrsl. Lcoch « Stormy Petrel (Ore. 
Giant pstrsl. Bee Fulmar. - anodroma hucorhoa). 
Pintado pstrsl, the Cape pigeon. Beo under Cape. — 
Stormy pstrsl, any one of several small petrels, esiiecially 
Procellaria pelagian, or Mother Carey’s chicken, com- 
mon on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Pe-tres'oenoe (p^-tr&s'scns), n. The process of chan- 
gi^ into stone ; netrifaction. 

Pe-trM'oent (-sent), a. [L. petra rock, stone. Or. 
irfrpa.] Petrifying; converting into stone ; M,petrescent 
water. Boyle. 

Pet^ri-fao'tion (pSt/rY-fSk'shBn), n. [See Petrify.] 

1. The process of petrifying, or changing into stone ; 
conversion of any organic matter (animal or vegetable) 
into stone, or a substance of stonv hardness. 

2. The state or condition of j^Ing petrified. 

3. That which is petrified ; popularly, a body incrusted 
with stony matter ; an incrustation. 

4. Fig. : Hardness ; callousness ; obduracy. “ Petri- 
faction of the soul.” Cndworth. 

P6Prl-fA0^T6 (-tTv), a. 1. Having the quality of 
converting organic matter into stone ; petrifying. 

2. Pertaining to, or charot'terized by, petrifaction. 

Tho . . . petr\factiv€ mutations of hard bodies. Sir T. Itrowne. 

Pe-trlf'lo (pS-trlfak), a. [Cf. F. pitHfigue.^ Petri- 
fying ; petrifactive. 

Death with his mace pe.triflc, cold and dry. Milton. 

PaPrl-fi-OAte (pSt'rl-fl-kat or p4-trll'l-k5t), v. t. To 
IKitrify. [C>6 s.] 

Our hearts were. J. //all (1046). 

PePri-fl-OR'tioIl (-ka'Hhfln), n. [Cf. F. pitrificaiion. 
See l^RiFY.] 1. Bee Petrifaction. 

2. Fit f. : Obduracy ; callousness. Hallywell. 

Pet'n-fy (p8t'rl-fi), t. [imp. & p. p. l^TRiFiBD 
(-fid) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Pbtrifyino (-fiaug).] [L. petra 
rock, Gr. irtrpa (akin to trtrpov a stone) -f- -fy : cf. F. 
pStrifier. Cf, Parrot, I’etrbl, Pier.] i. To convert, 
as any animal or vegetable matter, into stone or stony 
substance. 

A river that jtetrifics any sort of wood or leoves, Kirwan. 

2. To make callous or obdurate ; to stupefy ; to para- 
lyze ; to transform, as by petrifaction ; as, to petrify the 
heart. Young. ” Pe/r{/ytwi 7 accuracy.” Sir W. Scott. 

And petrify a genius to a dunce. Pottf. 

Tho poor, petrified journeyman, quite unconscious of wh»t 
he was doing. tfiiiwey. 

A hideous fatalism, which ought, logically, to petrfy your 
volition. G- r'liot. 

P«t'rl-fy, V. i. 1. To become stone, or of a stony 
hardness, os organic matter by caloar*»ou8 deposits. 

2. Fig. : To become stony, callous, or obdurate. 

Like Niobo wo marble grow, 

And petrify with grief. Dryden. 

Pe'txine (pS'trin), a. Of or pertaining to St. Peter ; 
as, the Petrine Epistles. 

Pet'ro- (pSt'rO-). A combining form from Gr. wsrpa 
a rock, ircrpos a stone ; as, ;>cfrology, pefroglyphic. 

Pe-trog'a-le (p4-tr8g'A-15), n. [NL., fr. (ir. rrirpa a 
rook -f- yoAq a weasel.] {Zodl.) Any Australian kanga- 
roo of the genus Peirogale, as the rock wallaby (P. pe- 
nicillata). 

P«Pro^l3rpll4o (p8t'rf)-glTf'Tk), o. Of or .>ertainiug 
to petroglyphy. 

PG-trOfly-phy (p^-trSgnT-fy), n. [Pefro- -f- Gr. 
y\v<f>siy to carve.] The art or operation of carving fig- 
ures or inscriptions on rock or stone. 

Pet^ro-graph'io (pSt'rfi-grSfak), ) a. Pertaining to 

Perro-gxaph'io-fli (-T-kal), ) petrography. 

Pe-trog'ra-phy (p4-tr»g'rA-fy ), n. [Petro- -f -graphy.] 

1. The art of writing on stone. 

2. Tlie scientific description of rooks ; that department 
of science which investigates the constitution of rooks ; 
petrology. 

Perro-hy'old (p«t'rfi-hI'oid), a. [Petra- -f hyoid.] 
{Anat.) Pertaining to the petrous, or periotic, portion 
of the skull and the hyoid arch ; as, the petrohytAd mus- 
cles of the frog. 

Pe-troP (p«-tr51'; 277), n. Petroleum, [i?.] 
Ptt^ro-lR'tam (p«t'r4-lS'tttm), n. ( Chem. & Pharm. ) 
A semlaolid unctuous substance, neutral, and without 
taste or odor, derived from petroleum by distilling off 
the lighter portions and purifying the residue. It is a 
yellowish, fatlike mass, transparent in thin layers, and 
somewhat fluorescent. It is used as a bland protective 
dressing, and as a substitute tot fatty materials in oint- 
ments. U. 8. Pharm. 

tST" Petrolatum is the officinal name for the nurified 
pi^uot. Cosmaline and voHlisna are commeroisi names 


for substances eseentially the same, but differing slightly 
in appeanutoe and consistency or fusibility. 

Pa-trola-Ulll (pt-tr(Pl>-Bm), n. [NL., fr. L. petra a 
rock -f- oleum oil : cf. F. jt^trole. Cf. Petrify, and Oil.] 
Rock oil, mineral oil, or natural oil, a dark brown or 
greenish inflammable liquid, which, at certain points, 
exists in the upper strata of tho earth, from whence it 
is pumped, or forced by pressure of the gas attending 
it. It consists of a complex mixture of various hydro- 
carbons, largely of the methane series, but may vary 
much in appearance, composition, and properties. It is 
refined by distillation, and the products include k(?roaoue, 
benzine, gasoline, paraffin, etc. 

Potmlsam spirit, a volatile liquid obtained in the dis- 
tillation of crude petroleum at a temperature of 170'' 
Falir., or below. The term is raUun- loosely applied to 
a considerable range of products, including Umzlno and 
ligroiti. Tlie terms petroleum ether, and naphtha, are 
sometimes applied to the still more volatilu products, in- 
cluding rhigoleue, gasoline, cyntogene, etc. 

II P^'tro'leur' (pi'trft'lSr'), n. m. ) [F.] One who 

II (pft'trft'lSz'), n. f. | makes use of 

petroleum for inoendlary purposes. 

Pdt'ro-llne (p8t'rd-llu or -I5u), n. {Chem.) A jiar- 
affln obtained from petroleum from liangooii in India, 
and practically identical with ordinary paraffin. 

Pet^ro-log’lo (-IBinik), \ a. Of or i>ertaiuiug to pe- 
Perro-log'io-Al (-I-kul), j trology. 

PEt^ro-l0gl0-Rl47, adv. Aocordii^ to petrology. 

Pe-trol'0-glft (p«-tr5F6-JTst), n. (5no wlvo is versed 
in petrology. 

Pe-troro-gy (-jy), n. [Petro- -f 4ogy.] 1. The de- 
partment of science which is concerned witfi tlie mineral- 
ogical and chemical composition of rocks, and willi thuir 
classification ; lithology. 

2. A treatise on petrology. 

Pet^ro-nuui^told (pCt'rft-mKs'told), a. [Petro- -f mas- 
toid.] {Anat.) Of or pertaining to the petrous and 
mastoid parts of the temporal bone ; iieriotio. 

Pet^ro-my'sont (-mi'zont), «. [Petro- -f Gr. 
to suck in.] {Zobl. ) A lamprey. 

Pat'ro-nel(p8t'rf<-nBI), n. [OF. petrinal, fr. peifrine, 
petrine, the breast, F. poitrine ; — so culled liecause it 
was placed agaiiuit tin* breast In ordtT to fire. Boo I’oi- 
trel.] a sort of hand cannon, or iKu table firearm, used 
in France in tho 15tli century. 

Pe-tro'ial (p4-trS'tkil), 0 . [Beo Petrous,] (ylnaf.) (a) 
Hard ; stony ; petrous ; as, tiio petrosal bone ; petrosal 
part of tlie tempfiral bono. {b) Of, pertaining Co, or in 
tho region of, tlie petrous, or petrosal, bone, or the cor- 
responding part of the temporal bono. 

Pstrosal bone (Anat.), a bone corrosixinding to the pe- 
trous portion of the temporal bone of man ; or one form- 
ing more or less of the periotie caiwule. 

Pe-trfFsal, n. (Anaf.) (a) A potrosal bone. (7A Tho 
auditory capsule. Owen. 

Pat'ro-Bnaz (p5t'rft-sI'lBks), n. [Petro- -| silex.] 
{Min.) FuUlte. 

Pet^ro-Sl-lPolons (-sT-lTsl/tls), a. Containing, or con- 
sisting of, i>etrosilex. 

Pet^ro-Ete'A-ltne (-stS'A-rTn), n. [Petro- sfeatdne.] 
A solid unctuous material, of which candles are made. 

Pe'trons (pe'trfis), a. [L. petrosus, fr. petra a 
stone.] 1. Like stone; hard; stony; rocky; as, tho 
petrous part of tho temimral l>one. Jloojter. 

2. {Anat.) Same as Petrosal. 

Pet'tl-cbapB (-tl-chSps), n. {Zobl.) See Pettychaps. 

Pet'tl-coaf (pWtT-k5t), n. [Petty -| coat.] A loose 
under-garment worn by women, and covering the body 
below the waist. 

Petticoat government, government by women, whether 
in politics or domestic affairs. [Golloq.] - Petticoat pipe 
(lAfcomolives), a short, flaring pipe surrounding tho blast 
nozzle in the smoke box, to eiiualizu the draft. 

Pet'ti-fog (-fSg), V. i. [tm/). & p. p. Pettifogged 
(-fSgd) ; p. pr. & vL n. PBTi’xroGOiNO (-fog'gTng).] [/Vf- 
tyfi- fog to jiettlfog.] To do a petty business as a law- 
yer ; also, to do law business in a petty or tricky way. 
“ He takes no money, hxxt pettifogs gratis.” S. Butler. 

Pet'tl-fOg, V. t. To advocate like a pettifogger ; to 
argue trickily ; as. to pettifog a claim. [Colloq.\ 

Pet^-log^er (-f6g/g8r), n. A lawyer wlio deals in 
petty cases ; an attorney whose methods are mean and 
tricky ; an inferior lawyer. 

A 'pettifogoer wnii lord chsncellor. Macaulay. 

Pet^-fog'ger-y (-y), n. ; pi -iks (-Tz). The practice 
or arts of a pettifogger ; disreputable tricks ; quibbles. 

Quirks of law, and pettfoggeriiH. /{arrow. 

Pet'tl-log^glng (-gTng), a. Paltry ; quibbling ; mean. 

Pet'tl-fog^ging, n. Pettifoggery. 

PEVti-fOg'll-llze (-fSg'll-liz), V. i. To net as a petti- 
fogger; to use contemptible tricks. De (fiiincey. 

Pot'U-ly, adv. In a petty manner; frivolously. 

PAt^-lMM, n. The quality or state of being petty 
or paltry ; littleness ; meanness. 

Pat'tUll (-tTsh), a. [From Pet.] Fretful ; peevish ; 
moody ; capricious ; incUned to ill temper. “ A pettish 
kind of humor.” Sterne. — Pet'tiEll-ly, adv. — Pet'- 
tlili-iiMMI, n. 

Pet'tl-tOM (-tY-t5z), n. pi [Petty -f toes.] Tlie toes 
or feet of a pig, — often useu as food ; sometimes, in con- 
tempt, the human feet. Shak. 

II PEt'tO (pfit'tfi), n. [It., fr. L. pectus.] Tlio breast. 

Zn petto, in the breast ; hence, in secrecy ; in reserve. 

Pet^ (-ty), a. [CoTTwar. Pettier (-tY-Sr) ; superl 
PrmBST.I [Oli. petit, V. petit; probably of Celtic ori- 
gin, and akin to E. piece. Ct. Pktit.] Little ; trifling ; 
inoonsiderable ; also, inferior ; subordinate ; as, a petty 


gin, and akin to E. piece. Cf. I^tit.] Little ; trifling ; 
inoonsiderable ; also, inferior ; subordinate ; as, a petty 
fault ; a ^ty prince. Denham. 

Llkeapstfygod 

I walked about, admired of all. Milton, 

Psttjr avsnif M. Bee under Avbragr. — Patty css b, taon^ 
expended or received in small items or amounts. — 
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^ a aubofflcer in the navy, as a ^runner, etc., c«rr*- 
fipouditi]? to a uoncoinmissioned ofl&cer in the army. 

U^^For pctUf i'onsUihle^ petty jury, petty larceny, 
pet^ treason, see Pktit, 

Syn. — Little ; diminutive ; inconsiderable ; inferior ; 
trimn^f; trivial; unimportant; frivolous. 

Pet'ty-chaps (piJt'ty-cli5p«), n. {Zodl.) Any one of 
several species of small Kuroi»ean singiuR birds of the 
subfamily Sylvnnse, as tho willow warbler, the chiff* 
chair, and tlie golden warbler {Sylvia hoi'tensis). 

Pet'ty-Whln (-hwTn), n. O^etty -f- whin.\ {Bot.) 
The needle furze. Bee tinder Nredlb. 

Pet'U-lanoe (pBt'd-lr/ns; 135), I «. [L. petulantia : 

Pet'U-lan-cy (pSt'fi-lan-sy), J cf. P. pHulance. See 
rKTULANT.] The quality or state of being potulant ; tem- 
porary peevishness; pcttislmesB; capricious ill humor. 
Tho petulancy of our words.” B. Jomon. 

Liku pride in some, and like petulance in others. ClareiuJon. 

The lowering eye, the pctnlance, the frown. Cowper. 
Syn. — Pbtulancb, Pbevishnbss. — Peevishness Implies 
the penuanouco of a sour, fretful temper ; petulance im- 
plies temporary or capricious irritation. 

PeVa'-lant (-lant), a. [L. petalam, -antis, prop., mak- 
ing slight attacks upon, from a lost dim. of petere to fall 
upon, to attack : of, F. pktulant. Bee Petition.] 1. For- 
ward ; iiert ; insolent ; wanton. [^Obs.'] Burton. 

2. Capriciously fretful; characterized 1^ Ul-natured 
freakishness ; irritable. ‘‘ Petulant moods.” Macaulay. 

Syn, --Irritable; ill-humored; peevish; cross; fret- 
ful ; querulous. 

Pet'a-lant-ly, adv. In a petulant manner. 
Pe-tul'cl-ty (pS-tQl'sT-ty),n. [Boo I^ktulcous.] Wan- 
tonness ; friskinetw. [^Obt.\ Bp. Hall. 

Pe-tul'COUB (-kfts), a. [L. peiulcus, Cf. I»btdlant.] 
Wanton ; frihky ; lustful. [Obs.J J. V. Cane. 

Pe-tWnl-a (pfi-tu'nl-A), n. [NL., fr. Braz. petun to- 
bacco.] (Bot.) A genus of solanaceous herbs with funnel- 
form or salvor-shaped corollas. Two species ore common 
in cultivation, Petunia violacen, with reddish purple 
llowors, and P. nyctaginifiora, with white dowers. There 
are also many hybrid forms with variegated corollas. 
Pe-tunse^ ) (p 6 -tans'), n. [From the Chinese.] Pow- 
Pe-tuntse' [ dered feldspar, kaolin, or quartz, used 
Pe-tuntZe^ ) in the manufacture of porcelain. 
Pet'worth mar^e (iifit'wflrth miir'b’l). A kind of 
shell marble occurring in tho Wealden clay at Pet worth, 
in Sussex, England ; — called also Su.isex marble. 

PdtzTte (-sit), n. [From Petz, who analyzed it.] 
{Min.) A telluride of silver and gold, related to hossite. 

Peu-oed^a-nin (plt-sSd'A-uTn), n. (Chem.) A tasteless 
white crystalline substance, extracto<I from tho roots of 
the sulphurwort {Peucedanum). mastorwort {hnperaio- 
ria), and other related plants; — called also imperatorin. 

PeWcU (pii'sTl), n. [Gr. ttsvktj pine tree.] {Chon.) 
A lit^uid resembling campheno, obtained by treating tur- 
pentine hydrochloride with lime. [Written alaopeucyl.'} 
Pew (pu), n. [OF. put, poi, hill, high place, from L. 
podium an elevated place, a height, a jutty, balcony, a 
parapet or balcony in the circus, where the emperor and 
other distinguished persons sat. Or. rrofiiov, dim. of ttov?, 
tro 66 ?, foot;— hence tho Latin sense of a raised place 
(orig. as a rest or support for the foot). See Foot, and 
cf. PouiUM, PoY.] 1. One of the compartments in a 
clmrch which are separated by low partitions, and have 
long seats upon wliich several persons may sit ; — some- 
times called slip. Pews were originally made square, but 
are now usually long and narrow. 

2. Any structure shaped like a church pew, as a stall, 
formerly used by money lomlcrH, etc. ; a box in a thea- 
ter ; a pen ; a sheepfold. [Obs.J Pepys. Milton. 

Few opener, an usher in a churcli. [Bng.] Dickens. 

Pew, V. t. To furnish with pews. [/?.] Ash. 

Pe'wee (pS'w 5 ), n. [So called from its note.] 

1. {Zo'ol.) A common American ty- 
rant flycatcher {Sayornis phtebe, orS. 
fusctis). Called also jseinV, and pha'lje, 

2. The woodcock. [IjOcuI, U. 6 ’.] 

Wood pewee {Zool.), a bird 

{Contopus Virens) similar to the 
pewee (see Pkweb, 1 ), but of 
smaller size. 

Po'wet (pS'wSt), n. {Zo'ol. 

Same as 1 ’kwit. 

Pew'fellow (pu'fSFlft), 
n. 1. One wlio occupies 
tho same pew with another. 

2. An intimate associ,ate ; 
a companion. Shak. 

Pe'Wlt (pS'wYt), n. 

[Prob. of imitative origin ; 
cf. OD. pieivit, D. kievit, 

Q. kibitz^ {Zodl.) {a) The 

(/O TIwKuropenn (.Sa^U (Jo 

black-headed, or laughing, 

gull {Xema rklibundus). See under LAnoHlNO. (c) The 
peweo. [ W ritten also peevit, peewit, peu’ct. ] 

Pow'ter (pu'ter), n. [OE. pewtyr, OF. peuire, peau- 
tre, piautre : cf. D. peauter, planter, It. pcUro, Bp. & Pg. 
peltre, LL. mutreum, pestrum. Cf. Spbltbb.] 1. A 
liard, tough, but easily fusible, alloy, originally consisting 
of tin with a little lead, but afterwards modified by the 
addition of copper, antimony, or bismuth. 

2. Utensils or vessels made of jicwter, as dishes, por- 
ringers, drinking vossela, tankards, pots. 

.ISTr was formerly tnuch used for domestic uten- 

sils. Inferior sorts contain a large i)roportiou of lead. 

PdW'tor-er (-5r), n. One whose occupation it is to 
moke utensils of pewter ; a pewtersmith. Shak. 

P®W^er-y (-y), a. Belonging to, or resembling, pew- 
ter ; as. a pewtery taste. 

Pi#*'l-ty (p5kshf-ty), n. fL. pexitas, fr. pexus woolly, 
nappy* P- P* of pec/ere to comb.] Nap of cloth. [Obs. J 



P^y'er's glandi' (pp«rz gllndta rso called from J. 
K. Peyer, who de 8 cril>ed them In 1677. J (Anat.) Patches 
of lymphoid nodules in the walls of the small intestines ; 
agm inated glands ; — called also Peyer's patches. In ty- 
phoid fever they become the seat of ulcers which are re- 
garded as the characteristic organic lesion of that disease. 

Pey'trel (pa'trfil), n. fOF. peiiral. Bee PorraEL.] 
(Anc. Armor) The breastplate of a horse’s armor or har- 
ness. [Spelt also petfre/. 3 See Poitbbl. [Ohs.J Chaucer. 

II Pe-zi’za (pS-zFsA), n. [NL., corrupt, from L. pezica 
a sessile mushroom, fr. Gr. ir4^i«, fr. iri^a, rrov?, a foot.] 
{Bot.) A genus of fungi embracing a great number of 
s}>eoie 8 , some of which are remarkable for their regular 
cuplike form and deep colors. 

Pez'i-zold (pfiz'I-zoidb rt. [Peziza -f- -oid.J {Bot.) 
Resembling a fungus of the genus Peziza ; havlug a cup- 
like form. 

llPfen^nlf (pffin'nYg), pi. PrBNNias (-nYgz), G. 
Pfenniob (-nYg-S). [G. See Fenkt.] A small copper 

coin of Germany. It is the hundredth part of a mark, 
or about a quarter of a cent in United States currency. 

II Pha-ocllliz (fA-sSiaDs), n. / pi. Phacelli (-11). [NL., 
fr. Gr. a bundle of fagots.] {Zo'ol.) One of the 

filaments on the inner surface of the gastric cavity of 
certain jellyfishes. 

Phao'o-oliere (fSk'd-ker), n. [Gr. ^ojcof a lentil seed, 
a wart -}- xo‘Po« a pig*] {Zo'ol.) The wart hog. 

Pha’OOld (fa^koid), a. [Gr. fjsaKo^ a lentil -oid.'] 
Resembling a lentil ; lenticular. 

Phao'o-flto (fak' 6 -lit), n. [Gr. 4 , 0 x 6 ^ lentil 4- -lUe.] 
{Min.) A oolurlesB variety of chabazite ; 
the original was from Leipa, in Bohemia. 

II Plia^OOXNI (fS'kSps), n. [NL., fr. Gr. 

^a/rd( a lentil tatj/, the eye.^ ( I *ale- 
on.) A genus of trilobites found in the Si- 
lurian and Devonian formations. Phacop,<i 
bu/o is one of the most common species. 

Pll 0 -a'oian (fS-S'shen), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Phmacions, a fabulous stta- 
fariug iKjopIo fond of tho feast, the I 3 T 0 , 
and tlio dance, mentioned by Ilomor. 

Phaa'no-gam (fe'uu-gSm), n. {Bot.) 

Any plant of the class Phmnogamia. 

II Phas^no-ga^ml-a (fe'no-ga'mT-A), w. [NL., fr. 
Saiveiv to Bhow -j- ydfioi marriage.^ {Bot.) Tho cIom of 
flowering plants including all which have true flowers 
with distinct floral organs ; phanerogamia, 

Phas^no-ga^ml-an (-ga^mi-fin), ) a. Same as PH^KNoa- 
Plia»^no-gam'lo (-gam'Yk), ] amoub. 

Phas-nog'a-moua (fi>-n5g'&-mllB), a. {Bot.) Having 
true flowers with distinct floral organs ; flowering. 

Phs-nom^e-non, n. [L.] Bee Phenomenon. 

Phaft'o-mre (fe'ft-spSr), n. [Gr. <Kudc dusky -f E. 
^;>orc.] {Bot.) A brownish zobsjiore, characteristic of 
an order (J^hxosporem) of dark green or olive-colored 
iUgfo. — PnaB^O-apor'ic (-spJJr'Tk), a. 

Pha^d-thon (fa'e-th5n), n. [L., Phaethon (in sense 1), 
fr. Gr. 4aeda)v, fr. AaePeiv, to shine. See Phan- 

tom.] 1, {Class. Myth.) The son of Helios (Phmbus), 
that is, the son of light, or of the sun. He is fabled to 
have obtained permission to drive the chariot of the sun, 
In doing which his want of skill would have set the world 
on fire, had he not been struck with a thunderbolt by 
Jupiter, and hurled headlong into tho river Po. 

2. {Zo'ol.) A genus of oceanic birds including the tropic 
birds. 

Pha^-ton (-t5n), w. [F. phakon a kind of carriage, 
fr. Phaethon Phaiithon, the son of Phoebus. See PHAk- 
THON.] 1. A four-wheeled carriage (with or without a 
top), open, or having no sido pieces, in front of tho seat. 
It is drawn by one or two horses. 

2. See PHAkTHoN. 

3. {Zoid.) A handsome Amer- 
ican butterfly {Enphydryas, or 
Melitsea, Pha'kon). The upper 
side of the wings is black. 





Phuifton (3). o Larva ; b Pupa 1 r Butterfly with WingB reversed 
on right side. 

with orange-red siiots and marginal crescents, and sev- 
eral rows of cream-colored spots ; — called also Baltimore. 

Phag^'e-de^na (f#j''e-de'iiA), n. [L. phagrdaena, Gr. 
^ayefiau'a, fr. A«ye?v to oat.] {Med.) {a) A canine appe- 
tite ; bulimia. (5)^Bpreading, obstinate ulceration. 

Phag^e-den'io (-tmn'Hi), 1 a. [L. phagedaenicus, Gr. 

Pfaag'O-dailTo-al (-T-k«l), J 4 >^y«oaiviK6 ^ : cf. F. pha- 
gMhwjue.J {Med.) Of, like, or pertaining to, phagedena ; 
used in the treatment of phagedena ; as, a phagedenic 
ulcer or medicine.— n. A phagedenic medicine. 

Phag^e-de'noas (-dS'nfis), a. {Med.) Phagedenic. 

Pliag^O-CytO (fftg'o-sit), n. [Gr. tpayeiv to eat -f- kvto 9 
a hollow vessel.] {Physiol.) A leucot^yte which plays a 
part in retrogressive processes by taking up (eating), in 
the form of fine granules, the parts to bo removed. 

II Pha-Pno-pepOa (fa-Pnft-pgp'IA), n. [NL., from Or. 
4>aeiv6^ shining 4" robe.] {Zodl.) A small crested 

passerine bird {Phdinopepla nitens), native of Mexico 
and the Southwestern United States. Tho adult imde 
is of a uniform glossy blue-black ; the female is brown- 
ish Called also black flyccUcher, 

Pliak'<HM}Ope (fSk^-skflp), n. [Gr. <^aicdf a lentil, or 
a lenticular body -f- -tfoone.j {Physiol.) An instrument 
for studying the mechanism of accommodation. 

II Pha-Ua'na (f A-15'nA). ». [NL., fr. Gr. 4>d\aiva, A<iA- 
Xotva, a kind of moth.] (Zool.) A Linsuean genus which 
included the moths in general. 


Pha-laFnld (fft-lS^Yd), n. [Gr. (^oAotvo, tfuthhatraj a 
kind of moth.] {Zodl.) Any moth of the lan^y Pham- 
nidm, of which the cankerworms are examples *, a geom- 
etrid. 




, {Anai.) Of or pertain- 
ing to the phahuiges. 



Squirrel Phalanger {Bel*- 
dem sciiiretts). 



Fhalaugoidea. 


Pha-lan'gal (fk-llp'gal), 

Bee Phalanx, 2. 

Pha-lan'gar (ffl-Ifci'jSr), 

n. [Cf. F. phalanger. Bee 
Phalanx.] (Zo'dl.) Any mar- 
supial belonging to Phalan- 
gista, Cuscus, Petaurus, and 
other genera of the family 
Phalanqistidm. They are 
arboreal, and the species of 1 
Petaui'us are furnished with j 
lateral parachutes. Bee Fly- I 
ing phalanger, under Flyino. 

II Pha-lan'gez (-j^z), 
pl. of Phalanx. 

raS-uS^-an ! “• '’"“'“'Knol. 

Pha-lan'gid (-jYdb n. ; pl. Phalanoidbs (-jt-d5z). 
{Zo'ol. ) One of the Phalangoidea. 

Pha-lan^gi-onz (-Cs), a. [L. phalanginm a kind of 
vononiouB spider, Gr. <|)aAdyytov, fr. 4*u\ay$ a spider. Cf. 
Phalanx.] {Zo'ol.) Of or pertaining to the Phalangoidea. 

Pha-lan^glat (-jYst), n. {Zddl.) Any arboreal mar- 
supial of tlie genus Phalangisia. The vulpine phalon- 
glst (P. vxdpina) is the largest species, the full grown 
male being about two and a half feet long. It has a 
large bushy tail. 

Phal^an-glfl'ter (fSPSn-jYs'tSr), l n. {Zo'ol.) Same os 

Phal^an-glz’tine (-tYn or -tin), J Phalangibt. 

Phal^an-Rlte (fai'Sn-jit), n. [Gr. </iaAayyiTTjv : cf. P. 
phalangite^ A soldier belonging to a phalanx. [Obs.) 

II Phal^aii'goPde-a (-gol'de-A), n. pl. [NL. , from Pha- 
Inngium the daddy longlegs 
(see Phalanoious) -f- Gr. 
tlSoi form.] {Zo'ol.) A divi- 
sion of Arachnoidoa, includ- 
ing tho daddy longlegs or har- 
vestman {Phalanginm) and 
many similar kinds. They 
have long, slender, niany- 
jointed legs ; usually a round- 
ed, segmented abdomen ; and 
chelate jaws. They breathe 
by tracheae. Cal led also Jdia- 
langUles, Phalangidea, Pha- 
langiida, and Opiiionea. 

irPhalaii^ztdre' (f.viAN^- 
8 tfir'),«. [F.] A phalanstery, Ibnlcr sidr of n male PAa- 

(Sor jlidlln: 

atS'rl-ttu), a. [F. phalansti- liHscti of the Legs s d Ab- 

rien, a. & 11 .] Of or pertain- domeii. 

ing to phalnnstorianism. D One of the C]>clicer», 

Phai'an-BtO’rl-an, n. One n'Vich enlarged, 
who favors the system of phalansteries proposed by Fou- 
rier. 

Pha-lan^ster-lsm (fii-lSn’stSr-Yz’m), 1 n. A 

PhaPan-Bte’rl-an-ism (fSPRn-stS'iY-crn-Yz’m), j sys- 
tem of phalansteries proposed by Fourier ; Fourierism. 

PJi^^an-iter-y (fiii'iiu-stfir-j^), n. ; pl. -ies { f?.). [F. 
phalanst^re, fr. Gr. «^aAayf a phalanx -f- arepto^ firm, 
solid.] 1. An association or community orgiuiized on 
the plan of Fourier. Bee Fourierism. 

2. The dwelling house of a Fourierlte community. 

PluOailZ (fa'ianks 01 ' ffipanks ; 277), n. / pl. K. Pha- 
lanxes (-Sz), L. Phalanges (ia-lS>Fjez). [L., from Gr. 
AoAay^.] 1. {Gr. Antiq.) A body of heavy-armed in- 
lantry formed in ranks and files close and deep. There 
were several different arrangements, the phalanx vary- 
ing In depth from four to twenty-flve or more ranks of 
men. “ In cubic phalanx firm advanced.” Milton. 

The Grecian jdialatw, movelcBS aa a tower. Pope. 

2. Any body of troops or men formed in close array, 
or any combination of people distinguished for firmness 
and solidity of union. 

At prcHeiit they formed a united phalanx. Macaulay. 
The ehoep recumbent, and tho aheep that grazed, 

All huddling into phalatu , stood and gazed. Coiojicr. 

3. A Pourierito community ; a phalanstery. 

4. (ytnaf.) One of the digital bones of tho hand or foot, 
beyond the metacarpus or metatarsus ; an ntoruode. 

5. [pf. Phalanges.] {Bot.) A group or bundle of sta- 
mens, as in polyadelphous flowers. 

Phal'a-rojjie (fSl'a-rOp), n. [Gr. <^aAap<ic having a 
patch of white 
-f- TTOue, rrofi^v, 
a foot : cf. F. 
phalarope.'J 
{Zodl.) Any 
species of Phalaro 
pus and allied gen- 
era of small wad- 
ing birds {Grallm), 
having lobate toes. 

They are often seen 
fur from land, 
swimming in large 
flocks. Called also 
jyca goose. 

Phal'Uo (-lYk), 
a. [Gr. <^aAAuc<k*] 

Of or pertaining to 
the phallus, or to 
phallism. 

Plialll-oism (-lY-sTs’m), n. Bee Phalubm. 

Phal'llsm (-lYz’m), n. The worship of the „ 
tiva principle In nature, symboliEed by the phaUus. 

PwlYM (fil'llls), n. ; pl. Phalli (-11). [L., a phal- 

lus (in sense 1), Gr. t^aAAiiv.] 1. The emblem of the 



Red Phalsropo 
{Phalaropus Jhlicartus). 
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generative j^ower in nature, carried in prootnrion In t)ie 
Bacchic or^& or worshitied in various ways. 

2. (Ancu.) The penis or clitoris, or the embrs^o or 
primitive organ from which either may be derived. 

3. (Bot,) A genus of fungi which have a fetid and dis- 
gusting odor ; tiie stinkhom. 

Pba^ (iSn)} n. See Fans. [O&r.] Joye, 

PlUUi'er-lte (fSn'Sr-it), a. |[Qr. visible, from | 

to bring to light.] Svidont; visible. 

Phansrits asrlss {<icoL% the uppermost part of the 
earth’s crust, consisting of deposits product by causes 
in obvious ojperation. 

II Phan^e-ro-car^pae (fSn'J-rft-kKr'bS), n. p/. [NL., 
from Or. <^ai/cpdv evident -f- Kapir6t iridt (but taken to 
moan, ovary).] iZool.) Some as Aokaspbda. 

Plian^ar-o-oo-doillc (-5r-^-k6-d6u'tk), a. [Or. 
evident -f- icuih<av a bell.] {Zoiil.) Having an umbrella- 
shaped or bell-shaped body, with a wide, open cavity 
beneath ; — said of certain jellyfishes. 

Phan^er-o-orya'tal-line (-krts'tai-Un or -iTn), a. [Or. 
<ftav^p6t visible -f E. crystalltne.'] {Oeol.) Distinctly ci^s- 


[See PuABoe.] 1. A beacon tower ; 
a lighthouse. [OAr. j 

2. Hence, a harbor. Howell. 

Phar'i-aa^ (fftr'I-sS'Tk), 1 a. riMrUaiau, Or. 

Phar^i-aa^io-id (-T-k<il), J ^tapiaraiKOi : cf. F. pha- 
risa'ique. See FBAiusKK.j 1. Of or pertainii^ to the 
Pharisees; resembling the Pharisees. “The Pharisaic 
sect among the Jews.*’ Cudworth. 

2. Hence: Addicted to external forms and ceremonies ; 
making a show of religion without the spirit of it ; cor- 
emoniad ; formal ; hypocritical ; self-righteous. “ Excess 
of outward and pharisatcal holiness.” Bacon. ** Phar- 
isaical ostentation.” Macaulay. 

— PharJ-salo-al-ly, ndv. — Phari-aa'lo-al-naas, n. 

Phar^-aa-lam (fSr'T-sMx’m), n. fCf. F. pharisa- 

isme.1 1. Thu notions, doctrines, and conduct of the 
Pharisees, as a sect. Sharp. 

2. Rigid observance of external forms of religion, 
without genuine piety ; hypocrisy in religion ; a censori- 
ous, self-rightoous spirit in matters of murals or man- 
ners. ” A piece of n/mrtsaww.” Hammond. 

Pliar''l-so'an (-Ke'</n), a. [L. Pharisaeus, Or. ^api- 
caios.] Following the practice of the Pharlsuos ; Phar- 
isaic. [^>Aj 9.] iV/Yrrwmji disciples.” Milton. 

Phar^l-see (fSr't-Ke), n. [L. I^arisaeus, Or. ^apteral- 
or, from Hcb. pdrash to st'parato.] One of a sect or party 
among tlie Jews, noted for a strict and formal observance 
of rites and cerumonies and of the traditions of the eld- 
ers, and whoso pretensions to superior sanctity led them 
to separate themselves from the other Jews. 

Phar^l-See-lBm (-Tr-’m), n. See 1*IIAU1SAI8M. 

Phar^ma-oeu^o (far'mA-su'tlk), ) a. [L. pharma- 

Phar^ma-oea'tio-al (-tT-kai), f ccnticus.Qr. 
<papp.aK«vriic6i, fr. Aapficuctvetv : cf. F. pharmaocutique. 
See Phabhacy.] Of or X)ertainmg to the knowledge or 
art of plmnmwiy, or to tlie art of preparing medicines ac- 
cording to the rules or formulas of plmnnaoy ; as, phar- 
maceutical preparations. — Phar^ma-oeu^tlo-al-ly, adv. 

Pharmaceutical chemist^, that departnnujt of chemistry 
wliich ascertains or regulates the composition of medici- 
nal substances. 

Phar^ma-cea^tloa (-tlks), n. The science of prepar- 
ing mediidnes. 

Pliar'’Xlia‘Cen'tlat (-tTst), v. One skilled in pharmacy ; 
a druggist. See the Note under AroTHECAnv. 

PlLar^ma-Ciat (farfm^-sTst), n. One skilled in phar- 
macy ; a pharmaceutist ; a druggist. 

Pibur^ma-OO-ay-liam^OS (-k^-dt-nSm'Tks), n. [Gr. 
(fidppoKov inedicmo -f- K. di/iianiics.} That branch of 
pharmacology which considurs the mode of action, and 
the effects, of medicines. Jhmgiison. 

Phar''ma-COg-no^Si8 ( kSg-nS'sYs), n. [Gr. ff>di)ixaKov 
a drug -f- yewet? a knowing.] That branch of pnarnui- 
cology which treats of unprepared medicines or simples ; 

— called also pharmoconraphy. and pharmacornathy. 

Phar'ma-COg'no-By (-kSg'no-sy), n. riiannacognosls. 
Pliar^ma-oog^ra-phy (-k5g'r&-fy), n. [Gr. t^appaxov 

a drug -f- -ijraphy.^ Bee Pharmacognosis. 

PbAZ'-lliaO'O'lltO (fUr-mSk^(-lit), n. [Gr. ^appaKov 
drug, poisonous drug }-• -life: of. F’. pliarmacoliihe.'] 
(Min.) A hydrous arsenate of lime, usually occurring in 
silky fibers of a white or grayish color. 

Pnar'ina-OOPo-glst (fUr'md-kSl'o-jTst), n. [Cf. F. 
phnrmacologistc.] Ono skilled in pharmacology. 

Phar^ma-COPo-gy n. [Gr. ij>dppaK 0 v drug -f 

-logy : cf. F. pliarmacologie.'\ 1. Knowledge of drugs 
or medicines ; the art of preparing medicines. 

2. A treatise on the art of preparing medicines. 

Phar^ma-coin'a-tliy (-kbm'A-thj^), n. [Gr. tj^appaicov 

a drug -4- pavddveiv to learn.] See Pharmacognosis. 

Ph^'ma-OOIl (-k6n), n. [NL., fr. Gr. (/)opM«'fov.] A 
medicine or drug ; also, a poison. J)iinglisou. 

Phar^ma’CO-IKB'la (-ko-pS'yAl, n. [NL., from Gr. 
0op/iaKO7roiia the preparation or inedicmes; ^appaKov 
medicine -f" wotetv to make.] 1. A Imok or treatise de- 
scribing the drugs, preparations, etc., used in medicine ; 
especii&y, one that is issued by official authority and 
considered as an authoritative standard. 

2. A chemical lalmratory. [06 a.] Dunglison. 

Pliar^ma-COp^O-liat (-kop'fi-lfst), n. [L. pharmaco- 
polOy Gr. 4>appaKon(a\yi ; ^^dppoKov medicine -f- 'truikeiv 
to sell.] One who sells medicines ; an apotliecary. 

Phar^ma-CO-Sld^er-ite (far/mft-kft-sId'Sr-It), n. [Gr. 
<f}dppaK 0 v drug, poison K. sUlerile.'] {Min.) A hydreus 
ar.senate of iron occurring in green or yellowish f;Tceu 
cubic crystals ; cube ore. 

Phar'ma-cy (-«y), n. [OE. fermade, OF. fartnaciej 
pharmacie. F. pharmacies Or. ^appaKtia, fr. (jtappa- 
Keveir to adininlster or use mediciuos, fr. (^dp/aoxov medi- 
cine.] 1. The art or practice of preparing and preserv- 
ing drugs, and of compounding and dispensing medioines 
according to prescriptions of physicians ; tho occupation 
of an apothecary or a pharmaceutical chemist. 

2. A place where medicines are compounded ; a drug 
store ; an apothecary’s shop. 

Pha^O (ia'r;&), n. 1. A pharos; a lighthouse. lObs.] 

2. Bee Fabo. 

Pba-rol'odgy (f4-r51'6-jy), n. [Gr. (ftdpot a lighthouse 
-f -logy.] The art or science which treats of lighthouses 
and signal lights. 

Pha'ros (fS'rSs), n. [L., fr. Gr. ^opov, fr. Odpov an 
island in tlio Bay of Alexandria, where king Ptolemy 
PhiladelphuB built a famous lighthouse.] A liglithouse 
or beacon for the guidance of seamen. 

He . . . built A pAaroa, or lighthuuBO. Avhuthnot. 


talline ; — used of rocks. Opposed to cnjptoci'VstalHne. 
II Phan^e-ro-dac'ty-la (-^-rft-dSk'ty-io), n. pi [NL., 
Ir. </»avep(k GvIdont-j“6d<eTyAos finger.] {Zool.) Same 


fr. Gr. </!»avep(k GvIdent-j-fid^eTwAos finger.] {Zool.) Same 
ns Sauiiuk.e. 

II Phan^e-ro-ga'ml-a (fSn/c-r6-ga'mY-&), n. pi. [NL., 
fr. Gr. <^omep69 visible (fr. <iaiV«iv to bring to light) -j- 
ydp^ marriage.] {Bot.) That one of the two primary 
divisioua of tho vegetable kingdom which contains tho 
phanerogamic, or flowering, plants. 

Phan^er-O-ga'mi-an (-i5r-6-gn'mI-au), a. {Bot.) Phan- 
erogamous. 

Phan'er-o-gam'io (-o-gSm'Tk), \a. {Hot.) Having 

Phan^er-og^a-mons (-8g'&-mus), ) visible flowers 
containing distinct stamens and pistils ; — said of plants. 

Phan'er-o-gloa'aal (-i-glSs'snl), a. [Gr. <f>at^ep6^ evi- 
dent yAbxrora tongue.] {Zool.) Having a conspicuous 
tongue ; — said of certain reptiles and insects. 

Plian'ta-BCOXfe (fUn'til-skSp), n. [Gr. <j}dura<rpa im- 
ago -f- -icopp.] An optical instrument or toy, resem- 
bling the phenakistoBcope, and illustrating tlie same 
principle ; — called also ph(iuta.mia.<icopc. 

Phan'toam (fSn'tllz’m), n. [L. phantasma. See 
I lANTOM, and cf. Fantasm.] [Bi>elt also faniasm.] 

1. An image formed by the ‘mind, and supposed to bo 
real or material ; a shadowy or airy appearance ; somo- 
i)imo8, an optical illusion ; a phantom ; a dream. 

They be but p6anm««M or apparitions. .SVr JP, Sat^ip//. 

2. . mental image or reiiresentatioii of a real object ; 

a fancy ; a notion. Cudworth. 

Figures or little fenturea, of which tho dCflCriptiun hiul pro- 
duced in you no phantasm or expectation. Jer, Taylor. 

II Phan-tas'ma (-taz'niA), n. [L.] A phantasm. 
Phan-tas^ma-go'rl-a (-gS'rt-ft), n. [NL., from Gr. 
^dvraopa a phantasm + ayopd an assembly, fr. ayeipeiv 
to gather : cf. F. phantasmagoria.] 1. An optical effect 
produced by a magic lantern. The figures are painted 
In transparent colors, and all the rest of tho gloss is 
opaque black. Tho screen is between the spectators 
and the instrument, and the figures are often made to 
appear as if in motion, or to merge into ono another. 

2. Tho apparatus by which such an effect is produced. 

3. Fig. : A medley of figures ; illusive images. “This 

mental phantasmagoria.^* Sir W. Scott. 

Plian-taB''ma-go^rl-al (-«!), a. Of, relating to, or re- 
sembling, phantasmagoria ; pliantasmagoric. 

Phan-taa^ma-gor^io (-gCr'Ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
phantasmagoria; phantasraagorial. Hawthorne. 

Phan-taa'ma-go-ry (-go-ry), w. See Phantasmagoria. 

PhW-tas^al (-mal), a. Pertaining to, of the nature j 
ofjOr resembling, a phoutasm ; spectral ; illusive. 

Phan-taa'ma-SGOpe (-mA-sk5pY n. See Phantabcopb. 

Phan^taa-mat'ic-al (fau/tttz-mSt'l-kwl), a. [L. phan- 
tasmaticus.] Phantasmal. J)r. JI. More. 

Phaii-ta8''ma-tog'ra-phy (fSn-tSz'mA-tBg'rA-fy), n. 

[Gr. ^dvraarpa, (/xmrdcr/xaTOs, phantasm -f- -graphy.] 
A description of celestial phenomena, as rainbows, etc. 

Phan-taa'tic (f«u-tas'tTk), ] g jrANTASTio 
Phan-tas'tlo-al (-tSs'tr-krd), t fantastic. 

Phan^ta-ay (-ta-sV), n. See Fantasy, and Fancy. 

Phan'tom (fHiFttim), n. [OK. fantomcs fantosmes 
fantesmt's OF. fantosme, F. faiUomes fr. L. phantasmas 
Gr. <f>dv7a<rpas fr. ^aiv^iv to show. Boo F’ancy, and cf. 
pHAkTON, Phantasm, Phase.] That which has only mi ' 
• apparent existence ; an apparition ; a specter ; a phan- 
tasm ; a sprite ; an airy spirit ; an ideal imago. 

Strange phantoms rising os thu uri»<e. Pope. 

Sin: wft8 Vi phantom of delight. Wordsworth, j 

Phantom ship. Bee Flying Dutchmans under Flying. — 
Phantom tumor {Med. ), a swelling, especially of the abdo- j 
men, due to muscular spasm, acoumulatlou of flatus, etc., 
simulating an actual tumor in api>oarance, but disappear- 
ing upon the administration of on oiunsthetic. 

PhAn^toni'atlo, a. Phantasmal, [ii.] Coleridge. 

Pha'raoh (fS'rn or f5'ra-5), n. [Heb. parhh; of 
E^ptian origin : cf. L. pharaOs Or. papain. Cf. Fabo.] 

1. A title by which tlie sovereigns of ancient Egypt 
were d^i^ated. 

Pharaoh’s chicken iZo'6l.)s 
tho gier-eaglo, or Egyptian 
vulture ; — so called becaviso 
often sculptured on Egyp- 
tian monuments. It is nearly 
white in color. — Pharaoh’s 
rat iZooDs the common ich- 

Pha'rA-on (fa'rft-Cn), n. ^ 

Same as Pharaoh, 2. 

Pbor^a-onlo (fSria-lSnOfk 

or flPrt-), a. [Cf. P. phara- \ 

onique.] Of or pertaining 

to the Pharaohs, or kings Fharaoh’s Cliiokcn {Neophron 
Of ancient Egypt. perenopterxu). | 


Tho Bcienoo of prepar- 


Phar^yn-ge'al 


i-J5'al or fft-rln'jJ-Gl), < 


branohials, which are tho dorsal elements in tho coow 
pleto branchial arches. 

II Pluu/yil<glllil (far^n-ji^Ts), H. [NL. Bee Phab- 
YNX, and -iTis.] {Med.'\ Inflaiumation of the j>harynx. 

Pha-ryn^go^nui'olu-Al (fA-rTti^gi^-brilfi'kT-al), a, 
[rhary7ix -f hranehitU.] {Anat.) Of or pertaining to 
tho i^aryux and the bi^ohiin ; — applied espedallv to 
the dorsal elements in the branohlm arches of flahos. 
See Phabynobal. — n. A pharyngobrancUial, or upper 
pharvngeal, bone or cartilage. 

II PliA'nrn^go-braii'6hl4 (-i), n. pi. [NL. See Fhab- 
YNX, and Ruanohia.] (Zodl.) Same os LBprocABUtA. 

II Plur^yn-gog'na-tm (Writ n-gbg'u A-thi), n. pi. [NL. 
See Pharynx, and Gnathio.] (Zo‘6l.) A division of 
fishes ill wliicli tho lower pharyngeal bones are united. 
It includes the scarold, labroid, and ombiotiooid fishes. 

PhA-rvn^go-lar^yii<go'al (fA-rTp'gi-Hiran-jS'al or -14- 
rTu'j$-<il), < 1 . [I'harynx -ip laryngeal.] Of or pertaining 
both to tho pliaryux and the laryux. 

II Plia-rTii^go^-neuB'ta (fii-rtij'ebp-nrvH't&). n. pL 
[NL., fr. Gr. <f>apvy^ tho jiharynx 4 nrely to breathe.] 
{Zool.) A group of iuvcrtcbrati‘8 iucluding the Tunlcata 
and Enteropneusto. — Pha-ryn'gOp-ncUB'tAl (-tnl), a. 

Plia-ryn'go-tomo (f&-rTn'gft-tom), u. {Surg.) An iu- 
strmiiciit for incising or scarnj’ing the tonsils, etc. 

Phar^yn-goPo-my (fSriTn-gSt'ft-my), n. {Pharynx 
-f- Gr. repvetv to cut: cf. F. p/mryngotoinie.] {Sing.) 
{a) The operation of making an incision into the phar- 
ynx, to remove a tumor or anything that ohstmets tho 
passage. (6) Rcarification or incision of Die tonsils. 

Phar'irxui (fKr'Tuks; 277), n. ; pi. Pharynoes (f4- 
rYii'jei;). [NL., fr. &>r. 0Jpuyf, -uyyov : cf. F. pharynx.] 
{Anat.) The part of tlie alimentary canal liefcweou the 
cavity of the mouth and the oaophagus. It has ono or 


Pba-rol'OjBTF (f4-r51'6-jy), n. [Gr. «^<£poc a lighthouse 
[- -logy,] The art or science which treats of lighthouses 
.nd sfgnal lights. 

Pha'ros (fS'rSs), n. [L., fr. Gr. ^opoc, fr. Odpov an 


two external openings through the nose in tho higher 
vertebrates, and lateral bronchial oiieiiings in fishes and 
some amphibians. 

Phas^oo-lomo (fSs'kft-lSm), n. [Gr. ih^^anctoXot pouch 
pCc mouse.] {Zool.) A marsupial of the genus Phas- 
colomys ; a wombat. 

Phase (fSz), n. ; pi. Phases (-8z). [NL. phasis, Gr. 
«/>d(nv, fr. ^airetc to make to appear : cf. F. phase. Bee 
Phenomenon, Phantom, and cf. Kmpiianis.J 1. That 
which is oxiilitited to the eye ; the ap]>oarfuico which 
anything manifests, especially any one among different 
ami varying apiniarancos of tiie same object. 

2. Any apixiarance or asiieot of an object of mental 
apprelicnsion or view ; ns, Die problem has ninny phases. 

3. {Astron.) A particular upiiearance or state in a reg- 
nliirly recurring cycle of (dionges with rosiioct to quan- 
tity of illumination or form of enlightened disk ; ns, tho 
phases of the moon or planets. Bee Jllust. under Moon. 

4. {Physics) Any one point or portion in n rcKiurrlng 
scries of cliaiiges, as in tho changes of motion of one of 
tlio particles coiiRtituting a wave or vibration ; one por- 
tion of a series of such clianges, in distinction from a con- 
trasted portion, as the portion on one side of a position 
of equilibrium, in contrast with that on the opposite side. 

Pha^sel (fa'zSl), n. [L. phaselus. phaseoluSs Or, 
</)d<TnAo?, <^a(r^oAo9 : cf. F. nhashdCs jashole. Cf. Fw- 
BLB. I The French liean, or kidney bean. 

P^BOless (faz'lCs), a. Without a phase, or visible 
form. [A’,] A and increasing gloom.” Poe. 

11 Pha-BO^O-lTUl (fA-sg'ft-lfis), n. [L.] {Bot) A genus 
of leguminous plants, including the Lima bean, tho kid- 
ney bean, tlic scarlet runner, etc. Bee Bean. 

Pha^ae-O-man^nlte (fa^'s^-d-mSiFnlt), n. [Ro called 
becauso found in Die unripe fruit of the bean {Phaseolus 
vulgaris).'] IChem.) Same as Inosith. 

I( Pha^lif (fa'sYs), n. ; pi. 1’hasks (-b5z). [NLJ Bee 
Phase. Creech. 

Phasm (fSz'm), ) n. [L. pha.mias Gr. vbderpa. Bee 
Phas^ma (f&z^m&), ( Phase ] An amiarition ; apliau- 
toui ; an apnearnneo. [i?.] H animona. Sir T. Herbert, 
PliaB^inJld (fSz'mYd), n. [Boe Phabm. Probably so 
called from its mimicking, or appearing like, inauimoto 
objects.] {Zv'ol.) Any orthopterous insect of the family 
Pnasnitdu's as a leaf insect or a stick insect. 

Phaa^aa-OhatO (fSB's.t-k3t), n. [Or. <l)dcr<ra the wood 
pigeon -f- dxdTTjy the agate.] {Mivi.) The lead-colored 
agate ; — so called in reference to its color. 

Phat'a'gln (Wt'A-jYn), n. [Cf. Gr. (parrdyrK; per- 
liapH from native rianio.] {Zo'ol.) The long-toiled ptuigo- 
lin {Manis tetrad aciy la) ; — called also ipi, 

Pheaa'ant (fSz'ant), n. [OE. fesants /esaunty OF. 
faisanly Jaisany F. faisajiy L. phasianusy Or. ^uuriavde 
(sc. bam) the Phasian blr^ pheasant, fr. d'otriv a river 
in CoJehis or Pontus.] 1. {Zodl.) Any one of numerous 
species of large gallinaceous birds of tlio genus Phasia- 
nus, and many other genera of the family Phasianidee, 
fomid chiefly In Asia. 

The common^ or English, pheasant (Phasiamu 
CtHchicus) Is now found over most of temperate Europe, 
but was introduced from Asia. The ring-necked pheas- 
ant (P. torquntus) and the green pheasant {P. versicolor) 
have been introduced into Or^on. Tlie golden jiheas- 
ant {Thanmalea picta) is one of the most beautiful spe- 
cies. Tlie silver pheasant {EujdoeamvS nyv'hthemei'ux) ol 
China, and several related siiecies from Boutbom Asia, 
are very beautiful. 

2. (Zodl.) The ruffed grouse. [Southern U. 5'.] 
jST* Various other birds are locally called pheasants. 
OB ibhe lyre bird, the loipoo, etc. 

PIreback phsasaat. Bee Fibeback. or Ooldon 

pheasant {Zodl.). a Chinese pheasant {Thawmlea picta). 


Phabynx.] {Anal;) Of or iieitainiug to the pharynx ; 
in the region of the pharynx. 

PlUUyyil'ffO'al, n. (Anat.) A pharyngeal bone or car- 
tilage ; especially, one of the lau*er pkaryngealSy which 
belong to the mdimentary fifth branchial arCh in many 
fishes, or one of tho upper pharyngeals. or pharyngo- 


O olden Phessani (Thaumalea picta). 
having rich, varied colors- The crest is amber-colored. 
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Pho'oine (fo'flln), a. [L. phoca a Boal.] (Zo'ul) Of or 
to tho 8«al ; phocal. 

Pho'co^ont (fo'ko-dfint), n. (Zodl.) Oiio of tlie rho- 

II Pha (fo^k!*i-(l?^n'»>hT'A), n. pi. [NL., fr. 

Gr. (jx^tcrj u wal -f ofiodc, odoyro^, a tooth.] (Zool.) A 
grotip of extinct oHrnivorous whales. Their teeth had 
coiuprcHHed and serrated crowns. It includes Squalodon 
and allied ji^onera. 

Phcenae (fe'be), n. {Zo'ol.) The i><nvee, or iwiwit, 

PhCD'bttS (-hllH), 71. [L., fr. Gr. »l»or^o?, fr. </>oi^o« pure, 
bright.] 1. (f 7oA.s. il/yf A.) Apollo ; the sun god. 

2. The Run. “ ’gins arise.” Shak. 

PlKB-nl^Clan (f/'-nfsh'fln), a. Of or i>ertaining to 
Pho uicia. — 7 i. A native or inliabitant of rhamioia. 

PhOB'IlPcioUB (fo-ntsh'nH), a. Bee PHBNiCioua. 

II Ph05^nl-OOp'te-raB (fri'uI-kSp'tC-ras), n. [NL. See 
PnKNicoPTKR.] {Zool.) A genus of birds which includes 
the fiamingoes. 

II PhCB^nlX (fe'nlks), n. [L., a fabulous bird. ^ See 
pHKNix.] 1. Same as Phknix. Shak. 

2. {Sot.) A genus of palms including the dat«< tree. 

Pholad (fJ3'iad), n. (Zool.) Any speries of Pholas. 

Pho-la^de-an (fo-laMft-«n), 71. (Zonl.) Pholad. 

II Pho'las (fo'ias), n. ; pi. PnoT.AnKa 
(-li-<lez). [NL., fr. Lr. </)»oAds, -afiov, a 

kind of mollusk.] (Zool.) Any oiu^ of nu- 
morous species of marine bivalve mol- 
lusks of the genus l‘holiis, or family /Ve>- 
ladiiht'. They bore Jioh^s for tlieniRelvoa 
In <day, peat, and soft roeko. 

Pho'nal (fobe/l), a, [Gr. ^toeTj the 
voice.] Of or relating to the voici; ; as, 
phonal structure. Afar AfYdlrr. 

PllO^nflB'Oet^loS (-nils-sCt'Tks), n. [Gr. 

^uivacTKtlu to practice the voico ; 
voice -f- aoTKtly to practice.] Treatment 
for n'storing or Improving tlie voice. 

Pho-na'tlon (fi>-na'«htiu), w. [Gr. 

(fitiivn the voice.] The act or process by 
whicli articulate sounds are uttered ; the 
utterance of articulate sounds ; articulate 
apKioch. 

PhO-naU^tO'gjaph (fu-na'tu-grAf), n. Pholas (/’Aofus 
[Phono- -f- Gr. ai’ird? self -f- -cjrajt/i.) Hal'oih 
(P'hi/sics) Au instrument by means of ^ 

which a sound can be made to produce a ' ^ 

visible trace or record of itself. Tt consists essentially 
of a resonant ves.sel, usually of paralsdoidal form, closed 
at one end by a llcxible memluam?. A stylus attaclu'd 
to some point of the membrane records the movements 
of the latter, as it vibrates, upon a moving cylinder or 
plate. 

PhO-nePdO-flCOpo (fo-nlMo-skoph n. [Phono- -f- Or. 
«l6ov form *.sc'oyjc.] {Phi/sic.’;) An instrument for study- 
ing the motions of soumling bodies by ov)tical means. 
It consistB of a tulie acro.ss tke end of which is strcbdied 
a film of soap solution thin enough to give colored liands, 
the form and position of which are aUected by sonorous 
vibrations. 

PbO-nePlo (fn-ii?t'Tk), a. [Gr. </)a)c7jTi>cd?, fr, <jioiyi) a 
sound, torn? ; akin to Gr, i/)di/at to sneak ; cf. F. phone- 
tifjiie. See Ban a proclamation,] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the voice, or its use. 

2. Represejitin" sounds ; as, phonetic characters ; — 
opposed to i<lcooru])hic ; a-s, a jihonefic nutation. 

Phonetic spelling, spelling in phonetic characters, ca< h 
representing one sound only ; - contra.stcd witli flonianic 
spelliiKj^ or that by tlu! use of tlie Homan alphabet. 

PhO-netlO-al-ly, adv. in a pliouotic manner. 

PhO^ne-tFcian (fo'uc-tlsl/an), n. One versed in plio- 
netics ; a phonetist. 

Pho-neHoB (fo-n?*t'Tks), n. 1. The doctrine or sci- 
enct' of sounds, esjM'cially those of the human voice ; 
phonolngy. 

2. The art of ropresenting vocal sounds by signs and 
written cliavacters. 

Pho^ne-tlsm (fo'im-tlz’m), n. The science wliicli 
treats of vocal sounds, J. I'cile. 

PhO^ne-tlst (-tlat), n. l, One versed in phonetics ; 
a jihunologist. 

2. Oni! who advocates a jfhonetie spelling, 

PhO''tlO*tl-Zk''tlon (^oAl^ ■t^•za^shviu ; 777), ii. The act, 
art, or process of rcprcMunl ing sound.s by phonetic sigirs. 

Ph0^n6-tlze (fo'ne-tiz), v. t. To represent by pho- 
netic sign.s. Lou’cll. 

Phon^io (fttn'Ik ; 777), a. [Gr. ([jutvij sound; cf. F 
phoni(jiic.] Of or pertaining to sound ; of the nature of 
sound ; acoustic. Tyndall. 

Phonics (-Tks), 71. See Phonetics. 

PhO'no- (ffj'uu-). A combining form from Gr. ipuvij 
sound, tone ; os, pAonograpb, pAo/mlogy, 

Pho'no (fo'n?)). n. (Zool.) A South American butter- 
fly (Ithonia phono) having nearly traiisparont wings. 

Pho^no-oamp^tlo (-kAmi»'tTk), a. [I'hono- } Gr. 
Kapitreiv to bend : cf. F, pho7ioramptajuc.^ Reflecting 
Bound, [7v.] “ /Vm77.oc(n/i of jc objects.” Perhain. 

PhO^nO-gram (folio -gr.am), n. [Phono- -j -yrmn.] 

1. A letter, character, or mark u.sed to represent a 
particular sound. 

f'honograim nrr of three kinds : (1) Vcrliul pipriR, whicli stniid 
foroiitirc words ; (7) Syllabic signs, wliicli ptiiiid lor iirlicn. 
latioiiH of wliich words an? counioscd ; (.1) Alnliabi tio Mgie-, t-r 
lettern, wliicli rcprosoiit the elementary soimdH into Avlnch the 
Byllahle can he resolved. /. Taiilor ( Tin: Alji/iufii f). 

2. A record of sounds made by a phonograph. 

Ph(Fno- graph (-grAf), 7i. [Idiotw- )- -tjraph.'] 1. A 

character or symbol usod to repreaent a sound, t pp, one 
used in phonography. 

2. (Phy.sics) An instrument for the mechanical regis- 
tration and reproduction of audible sounds, as articulate 
speech, etc. It consists of a rotating cylinder or di.sk 
covered with soma material easily indented, as tinfoil, 
wax, paraffin, etc., above which is a thin |)late carrying 


a stylus. As the plate vibrates under the influence of a 1 
sound, the stylus makes minute indentations or undu- 
lations in the soft material, and these, when the cylin- 
der or disk is again turned, set the plate in vibration, 
and reiiroduce the sound. 

PhO-no|f'ra-pher (fn-nUg'rA-fSr), n. 1. One versed 
or skilled in phonography. 

2. One who uses, or is skilled in the use of, the pho- 
nograph. Bee Phonoouai'h, 7. 

Pho'ho-graph'lo (fo^uo-graf'Ik), ) a. [Cf. F. phono- 

PhCKno-graphlo-al (-grfif'I-kal), | graphupie.] 1. Of 
or jiertainiiig to phonography ; based upon phonography. 

2. Of or pertaining to the phonograph ; done by tho 
plionograpb. 

Pho^no-graph^lc-al-ly, nd7\ in a phonographic man- 
ner ; by means of a phonograph. 

PhO-nog^ra-phlst (fft-n5g'rA-fTst), n. Phonograjihcr. 

Pho-nog'ra-phy (-f^), n. [Phono- -graphy.^ 1. A 
description of the lawn of tlie human voice, or of sounds 
uttered by the organs of speech. 

2. A representation of sounds by distinctive charac- 
ters ; commonly, a system of shorthand writing invented 
by Isaac Pitman, or a modification of his Bystem, luiudi 
used by reporters. 

’ Tho consonants are represented by straight lines 
amri'iirves ; the vowels by dots and short dasliefi ; but by 
skilled plionograpliers, in rapid work, most vowel iiiarks 
are omitted, and brief Hyinbols for common words and 
combinations of words are extensively employed. Tlio 
following line is an example of phonography, ill wliicli ail 
the sounda are indicated ; — 

(^-<y , ^ . A . wTx 

'riiiy ultio serve whu only stand and wait. Milton. 

3. The art of couatructiiig, or using, the phonograph. 

Pll(Fno-lit6 (fo'no-lit), n. [J^hono- -f- -lite: cf. F. 

phonolithe."\ (Min.) A compiud, feldspathic, Igneoun 
rock containing nephclil (r, liaiiyniti?, etc. Tliin filalt.s give 
a ringing houiuI wlu;n struck ; — called also clinksUmc. 

Pho-nol'o-gor (fo-noFo-Jei ), n. A phonologist. 

Pho no-log'lo (fo'iiA-loj'Tk), I Cl. Of or pertaining to 

Pho no-log'lc-al(-loj'l-k«l), ( phonology. 

Pho-noPo-glst (fo-noFo-jltit), n. One veraed in pho- 
nology. 

PhO-noFo-gy (-jyG,?!. [J‘hono-’\- -logy.\ TlieHcienco 
or doctrine of the elementary Bounds uttered l>y the liii- 
man voiim in Bpceidi, including tho various distinctions, 
modifications, and combiuatiouB of tones ; pliomdics. 
Also, a treatise on sounda. ] 

PhO-nom^e-ter (fu-nom'e-ter), n. [Ph07i0- -f- -meter.'] \ 
(Physics) An instrument for measuring sounds, as to j 
their intemsity, or tlie freijuency of the vibrat ions. 

Pho'no-mo^tor (fo'n6-mo'ter), n. [ Phono- -f motor.'] \ 
(Physics) An instrument in wliicli motion is produced by ] 
tlif! vibrations of a soumliiig body. 

Pho-nor^ga-non (fo-nor'ga-ncm), n. [NL. Bee Phono-, 
and OiioANoN.] A speaking niaebine. 

Pho'no-Bcopo (fb'iio-akop), n. [Phono- -[--scope.] 
(Physics) (ii) An instrument for observing or exhibit- 
ing the motions or iiropcrticH of Bounding bodie.s ; esiu*- 
cially, an apparatus invented V>y Kbiiig for testing tie* 
quality of niu.Hical strings, (h) An instrument for pro- 
<luciiig luminou.s figures by tho vibrations of sounding 
bodies. 

Pho'no-type (-tip), n. [Phoyio- -f- tyjie.] A type or 
I'hanicter usetl in plioiiotypy. 

Pho no-typ'ic (-ti'p'Ik), la. Of or iK>rtaining to 

Pho'lio-typ'lo-^ (-T-k«l), ) plionotypy or a pliouo- 
type ; as, a jdiunotypic alphabet. 

Pho not^y-plst (i6-nv)t'I-plBt or fo'no-tFpIst), n. One 
vcr.seil ill plionotypy. 

Pho iiot'y-py '(-py ; ‘277),??. A method of pliom tic 
printing of the Lnglislt language, us devised by Mr. Pit- 
man, in wliich nearly all the ortlinary letters and many 
new forms are employed in order to indicate each ele- 
mentary sound by a separate charncti'r. 

II PhoFmllUK (fCr'iiiTnk;s), 71 , [NL., fr. Gr. tpop/xty^.] 

A kind of lyre used by the Greeks. Afis. .liroinnny. 

II Phor'inl-um (fGr'mT-um), 71. [NL. fr. Gr. </)op/xtoe 
a plaited mat, a kind of plant.] (Pot.) A genus of lilia- 
ceous plants, consisting of ,me species (/Vmnnm/n /cihu ). 
See Flax-jt.ant, 

Phor^one (fCr'on), 71 . [Cmnphor -f- acctmic.] (Cheat.) 
A yellow crystalline substance, tmving a geraniumlike 
odor, regardtaf as a complex derivative of acetone, and 
obtained from certain camphor comiKHUids. 

II Pho-ro^nis (fo-ru'nTs), 71, [NL., fr. L. PhoronU, a 
surname of lo, Gr. *I*opwi/ts.] (Zodl.) 

A remarkable genus of marine worms 
haying tentacles aromid tlie mouth. 

Tt is usually classed with the gejihyr- 
euns. Its larva (Aetinoti'ocha) un- 
dergocH H peculiar im-tamorphoHis. 

ii Phoro-no'ml-a (frir'A-no'mi-A), 

n. [NL.] See. Phoiion( .mcs. 

Phor'O-nOin'lCB (-nOnPIks), n. 

[Gr. c^opd a earrying, motion -f- 
vopo^ a law,] Tliesci.jnce of motion ; 
kiiiemlflies. [/»'.] Wt isbach. 

PhOS^geno (fbs'Jen), «. [Gr. 
liglit -j the root of yfve'trOat to bo | 
born : cf. F. phosyhic.] (Old Chrm.) 

I’rodueing, or produced by, the ac- 
tion of liglit ; — formerly used spe- 
cifleally to designate a gas now ealiod 
carbo7i7/l chloride. See Caiiiionvt,. 

Phos'gon-lto (-jfin-It), n. (Min.) rb‘>rnni8, enlarged. 

A rare mineral occurring in tetrago- I'limth and Fpi- 
mil crystals of a vvliite, ye, How, or I^Hfemach r/'lntehi 
grayish <;olor and udamautino luster, tino. 

It is a chlorocarhonate of lead. 

PhOB^pham (-fSm), n. [P^ojr^Aoms -f- ammonia.] 
(('hem.) An inei’t amoridious white iiowder, PN-Jl, 



obtained by passing ammonia over heated plioyihorus. 
[SiH'lt aim phosphn7/ie.] — PhOS-phaXIl^io (-ffim'Ik), n. 

PhOB'phata (ffis'fAt), n, (Chem.) A salt of phos- 
phoric acid. 

PhOfl-phat'iC (f58-fat'Tk),a. ( Chem. ) Pertaining to, or 
containing, iihosphorus, phosphoric acid, or phospliatcs; 
as, jihosphatic nodules. 

PhoBphatlc diathoBis iMcd.), a habit of body wluch leads 
to tlie undue excretion of phosphates with the urine. 

II PhOB'pha-tU'rl-a (f58''fa-tu'rT-A), n, [NL. Sen 
pHosniATK, and Uiune.] (Aled.) The excessive dis- 
charge of phosphates in the urine. 

PhOB'phonO (fCs'feii), n. [Gr. light -f- i^aiveiv 
to show. J (Physiol.) A luminous impression produced 
through excitation of the retina by some cause other 
than tlio iiiqiingement upon it of rays of light, as by 
pressure iqion tho eyeball when the lids are closed. Cf. 
Afteimmaoe. 

PhoB^phlde (-fid or -fid), n. (('hem.) A binary com- 
pound of phospliorns. 

Phos'phlne (-flu or -fl^n), n. (C'hrmi.) A colorless 
gas, ril;i, analogous to ammonia, and having a disagreea- 
ble odor resembling that of garlic. Called also hydrogen 
phosphide, and iormcrly, jthospli Jtreted hydrogen. 

C II tbe most important conipound of phosphorus 
and liydrogen, and is jiroduced by the action of caustic 
l>otasb on pli(>spboriis. It is si»ontiineously inflammsldc, 
owing to impiiriticH, and hi burning iiroduces peculiar 
vortical rings of smoke. 

Phos-phin'lc (-fTn'Tk), a. (Chcjn.) Pertaining to, or 
de.signatiiig, certain aciils analogous to tbe pliospbonic 
acids, blit containing two liydrocnrbon radicals, and de- 
rived from the secondary pboKpliine.s Iq’ oxidation. 

PhOS'phlte (fGs'fil), 77. (Chcvi.) A salt of phosphor- 
ous acid. 

Phos-phon'lC (-fonGk), a. [Pho.^phovic sulydioniV.] 
(Chem.) I’crtaining to, or designating, certain deriva- 
tives of phosphorous acid containing a liydruearbon rad- 
ical, find unalogoiiM to the suliihonic acids. 

Phos-pho'ni-nm (f5B-fohii-um), 7 /. [/’/m.^i/iorns -f- 
tymn\ 07 iiuni.] (Chem.) 'Five hyiiothct ical radical PfJj, 
niialogons to nmmunimTi, and regarded as the nucleus of 
certain derivativi's of jdiosjdiine. 

Phos'phor (f»).s'fbr), It. [Cf. G. ])hus 2 >hor. Bee Piros- 
rHoKUS.] 1. J'lior.phorus. [G^.s-.] Addison. 

2. The planet Vciuih, when appearing as the morning 
star ; Lueifi'r. [Pootio] .Pope, Ttnnysi.ot. 

PJiOB'phor-ato (-ai ), r. t. [/w;). A p. p. Pitosi’HonA- 
TEi.> (-ii ted) ; ji. }>!'. A rb. n. ihJo,si‘MoaATiNo,] (Chem.) 
'J'o imyiregnate, or combine, with pliusphorus or its con;- 
pounds ; m, jdiosphoratrd od. 

PhOB'phor-bronze'' (-brbi:// or -bron/.o, V. [Pho.t- 
phvr brimzc.] ( Ah tai.) A \ ;iri('ty of bron/(‘ pof ses.sinii; 
great liardness, clast icily, and toughness, obtained by 
melting cojqier w itli tin pbospliide. It contains one or 
two per cent of pliospliorus and from live to fifteen per 
cent of tin. 

PhOB-pho're-OUS (-fo're-fis), a. Phosphorescent. [G^,v.] 

Phos'phor-esce' (tor/lor-es'), r. i. [imp. A p. }>. 
Piiosi'HouEscEi) (-cst') ; A' vh. n. I'liosmoiirscna.- 

(-C.s^hing).] To filiine aa yhiosplioruB ; to be pllO!^llIiOl^,';- 
eent; lo emit a yOiosplioric light. 

PhOB'phor-eB'cenCD (-es'sens), n. [Cf. F. jda'.yda^. 
rc.^cc?^’^!] 1. 'J'he quality or stal (' of being pliorpliore;..- 

cent ; or the act of jdio.sphurescing. 

2. A itho.'<plK)ric light. 

PhOB'phor-es'cent (-sent), a. [Cf. F. phnsphorcs- 
cent,\ Bhininj;- witli a jihosjtlioi'ir light ; luniinonH W'itli- 
out sensible beat. — ?/. A i»bosplioreseont substamao 

Phos-phor'lc (fos-fbr'Tk), a. [Cf, F. phosjihoritpte.] 

1. (Chem.) Of or pertaining lo jihosjihorus ; resem- 
bling, or containing, pliosjiliorns ; specilically, designa- 
ting those oomjiound.s in whicli phosphorus has a higJier 
valciH'e as contrastt'd with the p/iosj>horoiis (‘(mqionnds. 

2. Phospliori'seent. A 2 >hosjihor'ic i-.on.'" Jiyron. 

Glacial phonphorlc acid, ((’hem.) Ui) Metaphor, pliorio 

acid in the form of glassy Hcmitransparnit masses or 
Btieks. (b) Purr normal phosphorie acid. - Phonphorlc 
acid [Chem.), a v. Iiite crystalliiiu substance, fl.iP() 4 , whicli 
is the most higlily oxidized ueid of idiosphonis, and forms 
an important and extensive series of compoundH, viz., 
the jihospliates. — Bolublo phosphoric acid, InBolublo phos- 
phoric acid (Ayric. Chini.), pliosjihorie aeid eombined in 
acid salts, or ill neutral or basie salts, wdiieh are respec- 
tively soliibh' mel insoluble in water or in plant juices. 
Rovorted phonphorlc acid {Ayrir. C/om.), pIios]»horie neid 
ebanged from acid (soluble) salts back to neutral or basic 
(insolulile) salts. 

Ph08-phor'lo-al (-T-kol), n. (Old ('hem.) I'bosplioric. 

Pnos'plior-lte (fGs'fDr-it), 71 .. (Aim.) A massive vari- 
ety of ajiatite. 

^hOS^phor-ltTo (-Yt'lk), a. (Afin.) Pertaining to i»ho8- 
phorite; resembling, or of the nature of, pliospliorite. 

Phos'phor-lze (-iz), r-. t. To iihosgliorate. 

PhOB^phor-izod (iGs'lur-Izd;, a. Contuiiiiug, or im- 
pregnated with, pliosyiherus. 

Phos'jphor-o-gen'lc (-ri-ji^nTTk), a. [Phos 2 thorus H- 
-gen -ic.] Generating i>iiospliorescenei! ; us, 2 >hosphor- 
oyrtiic rays. 

>hos-phor'0-scop0 (fos-for'o-skop), 71 . [Phosphorus 
-f -.sco/;c.] (Physics) An apparatus for observing tiie 
phespborescenee prodmed in difb'ri'nt bodies by the 
action of light, and for measuring its duration. 

Phos'phor-ous (tri.s^fGr-us), a. [Cf. F. jthosjdiorenr.] 
{('henv.) ()i or pertaining to jtliosiihorns ; resembling 
or containing phosjdiorns ; syiecifieully, designating tliosi- 
conqiuunds in which })hosj)honis lias a lowiT valence as 
coiitrasted witli the;//7o.v/i//(;7 fr comtiounds ; nn,pho,<iphoi'- 
ous acid, IlaHtT i y 

Phps'phbr-us (-fls), n. ; pi. Phosphori (-1). [L., tho 

morning star, Or. ^uKr</) 6 po 5 , lit., light hringer; tjmi light 
F to bring.] 1. The morning star ; Phosphor. 

2. ((7/fm.) A poisonous nonmetallic element of tlio 
nitrogen group, obtained as a white, or yellow'isli, translu- 
eent wiisy substance, Imving n clmraeteristic disagreeable 
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BTuoU. It is very active chemically, must bo preserved 
under water, and unites with oxygen even at ordinary 
temperatures, giving a faint glow, - whence its name. 
It always occurs combined, usually in phosphates, 
as in the miueral apatite, in bones, etc. It is used in 
the composition on the tips of friction matches, and for 
many otlier purposes. The inoloculo contains four atoms. 
Symbol 1*. Atondc weight 31.0. 

3. {Chem.) Hence, any substance which shines in the 
dark like phospliorus, as certain phosphorescent bodies. 

Bologna phosphorus (Chern.), sulphide of barium, which 
shines in tlie dark after exposure to light; — so called 
because this property was cliscovercd by a resident of 
lioloqna. The term is sometimes ai)i)lic<f to other com- 
pounds having similar properties. — Metallic phoaphorua 
( (Viem.), an allotropic modification of phosphorus, ob- 
tained os a gray metallic crystaJliuH substance, having 
very inert enemieal properties. It is obtained by heat- 
ing ordinary phosphorus in a closed vessel at a high tem- 
perature. — Phoaphorua dlaeaae {Med.U a disease common 
among workers in phosphorus, giving rise to necrosis of 
the jaw bone, and other symptoms. — Rod, or Amorphoua, 
phoaphorua {Chem.)s an allotroni(! modification of phos- 
phorus, obtained as a dark red powder by heating ordi- 
nary nhosnhorUH in closed vessels. It is not poisonous, is 
not piiosiMioresecnt. and is only moderately' atdive eb(!m- 
mally. It is valuable as a ehemi<;al reagent, and is use<l 
in the composition of th<‘. friction surface on which safety 
matches are ignited. - Solar phoaphorK ( V/o/k), pbosphor- 
(‘scent subsfanct.'s w liic.h sliinc in the dark after exposure 
to the sunlight or otlier intense light. 

Phos'phor-yl (fBs'for-Tl), n. [PhoftphnrwH + -J/f.] 
{Chem.) The radical PO, regarded as the typical nueleus 
of certain conipotuids. 

Phoa^phU-rot (fSs'fu-rBt), n. (Chem.) A phosphide. 
[Obsolcs?] 

PhOS'phU-roPod (-rKt'Sd), a. {Cbejyi.) Iinpregimted, 
or combined, with phosphorus. [O/ijo/ca.] [Written 
also ph osjj/i u retted. ] 

Phoaphureted hydrogen. {Chero.) See PiiosniiNE. 

PhO^tlG (fd'tik), a. [dr. f/iw?, </>(oto 5 , light.] {/^/ii/siol.) 
Relating to the production of light hy the lower animals. 

Pho^tics (fo'lTks), 71. {/‘/ii/sio.'<) The science of 

light ; — a general term sometinuis employed wlieu optics 
is restricted to light as producing vision. Kuight. 

PhO'tO (fo'to),' 71. ; 7)1. Photos (-toz). A contruci ion 
of I’HorouKAFH. ICoUog.'] 

PhO'tO- (fd'to-). A combining form from Gr. c/ioiv, 
tight ; as yyAofography, phototy\)C, jdtotomeXow 

Pho^tO-bi-OPlc (-lu-ot'Ik), a. [_rhoto- -f- biotic.'] 
{Biol.) Requiring light to live ; incapable, of living with- 
out light ; as, photobiotic plant <;c11h. 

Pho''to~ohemlc-al (-kf?m'I-k<d), a. {Photo- -f- chcoi- 
ical.] {Chc/ii.) Of or iKM’taiuing to tlu^ cliciuical action 
of light, or jirrMluced li}’ it ; as, the jd/olorhcinical changes 
of the visual purnlc of tlic retina. 

Pho^tO'Chem^lS'try (-kflndfs-trjf ), 72 . [Photo- -f- rhevt- 
isirg.'] Whon.) Tlie branch of cliemi.stry which relates 
to tho clrect of light in producing chemical changes, a.s 
in photography. 

Pho^to-chro^znlc (fo'tfi-kro'mTk), ) a. Of or pertain- 

Pho^to-chro-maPic (-kro-mitt'Ik), i ing to idiotoch- 
romy ; produced liy photochromy. 

Pho-toch'ro-my (fo-tok'io-mj^ or fo'to-kro/m5' : -77), 
71 . [Photo- j Gr. ^poijaa color, j The art or process of 
reproducing colors by photography. 

Pho'to-drome (fo'to-drom), 7i. [J'hoto- -| • Gr, hgapclv 
to run.] {Phg.sic.s) An appjiratus {!Oiidisting of a large 
wheel w ith spokes, w hi(di when turning very rapidly is i l- 
luminated by momentary flashes of light passing through 
slits in a rotating disk. By properly timing the sueees- 
slon of flasluiS tlu! wheel is uiadt! to appear to be motion- 
less, or to rotate more or less slowly in either direction. 

Pho^to-e-lec'trlc (-J-lSk'trTk), o. [I'hoto- -|" elec- 
tric.] Acting by tho operation of lioth light and elec- 
tricity ; — said of apparatus for producing pictures by 
eicctrie light. 

Pho'to-e leo'tro-typo (fo't6-u-16k'tri!i-tip), 71 . ( Print. ) 
An electrotype plate formed in !v mold made by photo- 
graphing on prepared gelatine, etc. 

Pho^to-en-grav'lng: (-en-grav'Ing), n. [Photo- -f 
engraving.] Tlj»t process of obtaining an etclied or en- 
graved plate from the photographic image, to be used in 
printing ; also, a picture produced by such a process. 

Pho^to-op'l-nas'ty (-Cii'I-niisay )\ 71 . [Scc. Thoto-, and 
EriNASTic.] {Jtot.) A disjtroportionatcly rapid growth of 
tho upper surfaoii of dorsiventi-al organs, such as leaves, 
through the stimulus of exposure to light. F.ncyc, Ur it, 

Pho^to-gaBva-nog^ra-phy (f5a(!i-g«hvAnog'rA-f5'), n. 
[Photo- -[ gaivanogroj)hy.] Tho art or process of mak- 
ing photo-electrotyiKiH. Sir D. Prcir.'tfcr. 

Pho^tO-gen (fo'tu-jpn), 71. [Photo- -f- -geyr.] {Pheut.) 
A light hydrocarbon oil resembling kcwoscnc. It i.s ob- 
tained by distilling coal, paraffin, «!tc., and is used as a 
lubricant, illmuinant, etc. TWritten iilt*o photagenV.] 

Pho'to-geno (-Jen), n. [6ce Bhotoobn.] 1. A pho- 
tograph. [ Obsoles. J 

2. A more or loss contimied impression or image on 
tho retina. JJ. Spencer. 

Pho^tO-genlO (-jSn'Tk), a. Of or i>ertainiug to pho- 
tog( ny ; producing or generating light, 

Pho-tog'e-ny (fu-tbj'i-ny), 71. [See PiiOTOOBN.] Bee 
PHOTOGKArHY. [ C d>.<i'>lcs. I 

PhO'tO-glyph^O (fo ti-glTf'Tk), a. [Photo- Gr. 
yAv<l>fiu to engrave.] Pertaining to the art of engraving 
by the action of light. [Written also photogtyptic.] 

Photoglyqjhic engraving, a process of etching on copper, 
stool, or zinc, means of the a<!tion of light and i^ertain 
oheudcals, so that from tb. idute impressions may be 
taken. Sir IK Brewster. 

Pho-tOg'ly-phy (fft-trigni-ij^), 71 . 1‘botoglyphic en- 
graving. See under Photoolychic. 

Ph(ytO-glyp^tlG (fo^to-glTp'Mk), a. Same as Photo- 

OLYTIUC. 

PhG^tG-gram (-grSm), 7 %. [Photo^ -f -grayyi.] A pho- 
tograph. [7’.] 


Ph0^t0*(mph (f<ytu-grdf), 71. [Photo- -f- -graph.] A 
picture or likeness obtained by photography. 

Pho'to-graph, f. t. [hyip. & p. p. PnoToanAwiKn 
(-grift) ; 7 >, pr. & rb. n. Photoouavhino (-griPlng).] To 
take a pitdure or likeness of by means of photography ; 
as, to photograph a view'; to jihotograph a grouj) 

lip makcR his ju-n dniwingR on white i>aj>or, and thpv arc 
wards fi/into!/raj)/ic(i on wood. '/lainrrtnn. 

Also used figuratively. 

lie IS phittui/niplicd ou my miml. Lmli/ />. IIar<i>i- 

PhG^tG-graph, v. i. To practice photography ; to take 
photographs. 

PllO-tGg'ra-pher(f6-t?Sg'ri-for), 71. One who practices, 
or is skilled in, photography. 

PhO^tG-graphlc (fo'to-grllf'Ik), 1 a. [Cf. F. photo- 

PbG^tO-graphlo-al (-I-kal), ) graphitpje,] Of or 

pertaining to photography ; ohiaiiicd by photography ; 
used in photography ; as, a, photographic pictum ; u pho- 
tographic camera. PhG^tG>graphlC'al-ly, ndv. 

Photographic printing, tlio in'ocessof obtaining piid ures, 
as on chemically prepared paiicr, from iihotogruphic neg- 
atives, by exposure to light. 

PhG-tGg'ra-phlst (fo-t5g'ra-fTst), 71. A phologniphcr. 

PbO-tGg^ra-phGm^G-ter (-fbmM-lci ), 72 . [Photogrojik 
4- “7>tt7cr.] {Phoiog.) An instrument for determining 
tho wmsihility of the ])lato8 employed in photographic 
processes to luminous rays. 

PhG-tOg'ra-phy (-fj'), 7t. [/dwto- -\- -graphy: cf. F. 
photographic. ] 1. Tlio science which relates to tho action 
of light on sensitive bodies in the production of pictures, 
tho fixation of images, and tho liki;. 

2. The art or process of producing pictures by this ac- 
tion of light. 

(liljr ’ The w'cll-foi'nsod fiptical imago is throw n on a 
surface of metal, glass, pap<‘r, or other miitabh' substance, 
coided with collodion or gidatin, and simsitizcd with tlic 
chlorides, hvoiuides, or iodidem of silver, or oihcr snltu 
sensitive to light. The exiioscd plate is then treat cil with 
reducing agents, as pyrogallic acid, ferrous sulphate, etc,, 
to develop th(i latent imago. TJio imag<» is tlu>n fixc<l bv 
w'ashing off tho oxcohh of unclianged sensitive salt with 
sodium byposulpliito (thiosid pnate) or other aiiitable re- 
agents. 

PhG'tG-grav'ure (fod/.-gnVv'fir), 71 . [F.] A plmto- 

ongraving ; also, the proci'sa by which such a picture is 
produced. 

PhG'tG-heai-G-CTaph (-he'lT-ft-grAf), 77 . [Photo- + 
hclitigraph.] (Physics) A modified kind of tclescoiie 
adapted to taking iiliotograplis of tlH'> sun. 

PhG'tG-Uth'G-graph GlTtli'o-grat ), 72 . | Photo- H lith- 
oyraj)h.\ A litliograiibic picturi^ or cojiy from a stone 
! ]u'<‘parca by the :iid of photography. 

PhG'tG-llth'G-graph, r. t. To produce (a picture, » 
I'opy) by the process of photolithography. 

PhG^tG-ll-tllGg'ra-pher (-IT-thrig'rA-fci ), n. One who 
lirartices, or one w ho employs, photolitliography. 

PhG^tO-Uth'O-^aph'ic (-ilih'o-grAf'lk), a. <)f or per- 
taining to photolithograi>hy ; i»roduccd by photolithog- 
raiihv. 

PbO'tO-11-tllGg'ra-phy (-n-thbg'ra-fj), n. The art or 
process of producing photolithographs. 

PhG'tG-lGg'lC (-Ibj'Tk), 1 a. Pert aining to photology, 

PhG^tG-lGg'iC-al (-Y-kol), 1 or the doctrine of ligdd. 

PhG-tGl'G-glBt (fo-trd'o-jlst ), 71. One who studies or 
expounds tho laws of light. 

I PhG-tGpG-gy (-jj), n. [7720/0- 1 -logy.’cf.F.pho- 
\ tologic.] The doctrine or si'icnce of light, explniniug its 
I nature ami phenomena ; optics. 

I PhG'tG-mag-nGl'ic (fba6-mAg-nPt'Tk), a. Of or per- 
taining to photoinagm'tisiu. 

PhG^tG-ma^'net'lBni (-mXg'nct-Iz’m), ti. That branch 
of science which treats of tho relation of magnetinn to 
light. Faraday. 

PhG'tG-me-Cliail'iC-al (fodo-me-kSu'I-kal), a. Per 
taiiiing to, or dosiguatiag, any photogr.nphic jiroceHi; in 
w'hich a printing surfiico is obtained without the inter- 
vention of liand engraving. 

PhG-tGin'o-tGr (io-tbm'c-ter), n. [Photo- -f- -yyictcr : 
cf. F. j)hotoyyi<!ty’c.] (7V27/.v/c.v) An instrimurnt for meas- 
uring tho intensity of liglit, or, more csjM'cially, for com- 
j»aring tho relative intensities of ihflcreut lights, or their 
relative illuminating imwer. 

PhG'tO-mGt'lic (fo''t/i-iiict'rIk), ) a. [Of. F. photonil- 

PhG''tG-met'ric-al (-rT-kflfl), j tri</ue.] Ofori>er- 
taining to idiotometry, or to a pliotomctcr. 

PhG-tGm'G-trl'clah (fo-tbm'c-trTsh'on), 7i. One cn- 
gageii in the scientific measurement of light. 

PhG-tGm'e-try (fo-tSm'c-try), 71 . [Cf. V. photoyyiPnr.] 
That branch of science w hich treats of the moasu ■ lucnt 
of the 'iittuisity of light. 

PhG'tG-ml'cro-CTaph (fo'to-n.Pkro-grAf), 71. [Photo- 
-p yyiicro- -j- -yraph. | 1. An cidarged or inacrosi'opic pho- 
tograph of a microscopic object. 81*0 MicuoriioToouArH. 

2. A microscopically small photograph of an object. 

PhG iG-ml-crGg'ra-phy (-mt-krSg'ra-fJ ), 71 . The art 
of iiroducing photomicrographs. 

PhG'tG-phG'bl-a (-fo'bl-a), 77. [NL., fr. Gr. 
light -) 06/^09 fear.] (Alcd.) A dread or intolerance of 
light. Sir T. Wat.soyi. 

PhO'tO-phGno (fo'to-fon), n. [Photo- -f Gr. (fxovrj 
sound.] {Physics) An apparatus for the production of 
sound by the action of rays of light. A. G, diet I . 

PhG tG-phon'lc (-f5u'Ik), a. Of or portuining to a 
photophone. 

PllO-toph'O-ny (f6-t6f'6-ny), n. The art or practice 
of using the photophone. 

PhO-tGp'sl-a (fft-tRp'sT-&), 71. [NL., fr. Gr. 0ws, 0o)- 
Tos, light 4 o0‘v sight.] (Meet.) An alfectiou of the eye, 
in which tho patient perceives luminous rays, flaslies, 
coruscations, etc. See Phobphenk. 

Pho-top'sy (-0^). n. S.aine as IhiOTorsu. 

PhG^tG-re-Uor (f5'to-re-lef'), 71. A piinting surfiice 
in relief, obtained by photographic means and subse- 
quent manipulations. Kyiight. 


Pho^to-goope (fS'tc-skop), n. [7720/(1- -f -iro^r.] 
{Physics) Anything employed for the observation of light 
or luminous effects. 

PhG'tG-SOGp'lc (-skSp'tk), a. Of or pertaining to the 
phetoscoi>i^ or its ustis. 

PhG'tG-SGUlp'ture (fiTtA-sktllp'tlfr , 135), 72 . [Phdto- 
-f sculpture.] A pr(U'<'ss in which, by nieims of 11 imni- 
lM«r of i*hotogr.ipliM Hiiiiull aiicously taken from dilferent 
points of vi('iv on tlic wimc level, rougli models of tho 
figuvi'. or bust of a person 01 uiunuil 11111 } be made with 
great ('xpedilion. 

PhG'to-sphoro (fo'tA-sfri), n. [7V2<</o -] .rpherc ] A 

sph('r»> <>f light ; cs|i., tin' luininoiii-, envelope of the mni. 

Pho^tG-spher'ic (-sfcr'ik), a. Of or pertaining to tlic 
pboto.spluo'c. 

PhG-tGt'G-nUB (f/.-tot/A-nUH), n. [M., Sec PHOTO-, 
and Tone.] {])o1.) A motib* condit ion in planf.s result- 
ing from exposure to liglit. - - PhO'^tG-tOn'lu (-irm'Ik), a. 

PhG'tG-tTGp'lO (fo't/.-trbpqk), a. [Idiuto- -j Gr. 
Tptrruv to turn.] {Jiot.) Same as llKiaoTUonc. 

PhG'tO-type (fo'tn-tip), 72. [/7m/o.. -\ -type.] A pliilc 
or block with u printing surfaci' (ii.aially in relief) ob- 
tained from a ])botograph ; alsu, any one ot the many 
methods or processes by wbicli sneb a print iiii:, i ni face is 
obt aim'll. 

Pho'tG-typ'lc (-tYp'Tk), a. Of or pcrt.iining to a pho- 
totype or phototypy. 

PhG'tG-ty-pog'ra-phy (fo'tA-tt-poii'rA-fy ), n. [J'/ato 
-f typoyraphy.] Same as Phototyi’v. 

PhO-tGtV'Py l'.V or fo'tu-ti jij;'), 71. The art 

or process of produeing iihotot ypes, 

PliGTG-xy-log'ra-phy (fi")d/.‘-/t-ir>g'rA-f5 ), ?/. [t'hoto. 
-f- xyloyrap/iii.] The jiroccss of producing a rcpri'sciila- 
1 ion of an object on wood, by photograpli} , lor the use ot 
tho wood engraver. 

PhG'’tG-zln'CG-grapIl (-zTn'kA-grAf), 72. A print m;n]o 
by ]ibotoziucograpby. — PhG'tO-zln CO-graph'lc, a. 

PhGlG-zln-cGg'ra-phy (-zTn-kog'ra-fy ). n. ( / ‘hotn- 1 
r.incograj>hy.] A iiroeess, analogous to ]iliotolit liogj-.ipPy ^ 
for rejiroduciiig })hotographed imiiressions Iransferrcd to 
zinc jilate. 

Phrag'mG-CGno (frAg'mo-kon), n. [Gr. rf^gnyya, 
(fipayyoi;, a iciirc, ail ilK'losurc -[ Kieecv a cone.] {Zoot.) 
Tlic thin cliambcrcd shell attached to the anterior end 
of a beh'iunitc. [Writtt'ii also jtltraymocoyie.] 



o PliragmocoTio of n Helnnnite \ h I’rnl'ihtrnr.uin i c Section of 
(iiiiird or Uoiitniiii. (‘^j) 

Phrag^mG-BPphGn (-sl'ton), n. {Zool.) The siphon 
of a plii'agmocoiie. 

Pliras'al (fra/.'rfl), a. Of the mil.ure of a phrase; 
consisting of a phrase ; as, a adverb. Jurrlc. 

PhraSG (fvaz), 72. [F., fr. L. phra.'iis diction, jilirasi'- 

ology, Gr. (jipaotv, fr. 0pd^%ie to speak.] 1. A brief ex- 
pression, sometimes a single word, but usually tw'o or 
more words forming an expression by themselviiS, or be- 
ing a portion of a S(>ntence ; as, an ad verbial 77/27/,V(', 

“Convey" the wise, it call. "Sh'all" foh I a lico lor ftio 
jihrasc, 

2. A short, pithy expression ; cspcr'ially, om/ wliii li i" 
ofti'n (‘inployed ; a peculiar or idiomatic turn of speech ; 
us, (o err is hmnan. 

3 . A moile or form (jf specidi , the manner or style in 
w liicli any one ((x/ircsses himself ; (ii(dio 2 i ; expression. 

I'hrascs of the Jiearth.” J’enny.'ioii. 

'Thou spell k’st 

In hettfr phcnfif ninl mutter than tlion didBt. Shot. 

4 . {Idas.) A short elaiisc or portion of ti pieriod. 

f. ff ' A comiiosition consists first of sentences, or pe- 
riods ; thc.se :irc subdivided into .actions, and these info 
2 )h)-a.as. 

Phrase book, a book of idiomatic iibrascH. J. S, Blaekic. 

Phrase, V. t. [imp. A p. J>. PIIUASKI) (fia/.d) ; p. pr. 
& vl>. 72. I'nuAHiNO.J [Cf. 2 >hrasrr.] To exjucHs in 
words, or in peculiar words ; to call; to style. “Y'licse 
suns — for so they phrase ’em.” Sha/:. 

Phrase, r. ?. 1. To u;+' i>n)pcr or fine phrases. | //. | 

2. {Mu.s.) To group nott's into phrases ; as, hi' jo/iCc.vc.v 
w'('ll. Bee Phuask, 72 ., 4. 

Phrasoless, a. indcHcribable. Shah. 

Phra^BG-G-gram (fi'a'ze-/.-gr5m), 72. [Gr. 0pucriv n 
phrase •] -gram.]{l‘haiiayrapliy) A symbul fur a [dira r. 

Phra'BO-0-lGg'lC (-Ibj'fk), i a. Of or pertaining to 

Phra'Se-0-lGg'lC-al (-I'-kcl), J pbrawcoli.gy ; eoii.'/i. 1 
ing of a peculiar form of words. “TIuh verbal nr })hi axi- 
ological answ'cr.” 7//>. J'cai .^aa. 

Phra'Se-Gl'e-glSl (-ol'o-jTsl), n. A collector or coim ^ 
of phrases. 

Phra'se-Gl'G-gy (-oPA-j5), 72 . [Gr. </.pa'fnv, 
phrase -f- -logy: cf. F. jihrascolagir.] 1. Llanncr of 
expression ; peculiarity of diction ; st} Ic. 

Me Ceinplrtely national in liiB . . . i>liros, i hi.ii!. 1. 'I'aylor. 

2. A collection of phr-T-scs; a pbrasi' book, [P.] 

Syn. — Diction ; style. Sec Diction. 

Phras'ing (fra/.'Iug), n. 1. Metlind of expression ; 
association of w'ords. 

2. {Mns.) The act or nu'tbod of grouping the notes so 
as to form distinct innsical jibrases. 

Phra'try (fra'trV), ti.; pi. Phhatiher (-trT.-:). [Gr. 
(fiparpa, (ftparpia.] {Gr. Anii(j. ) A subdivision of apliylo, 
or tribe, in Athens. 

Phre-at^lc (fre-at'Tk), a. [F. phrcati<inr, from Gr. 
^ptap, -arov, a well.] {Geol.) Bubtcrrancan ; — applied 
to sources snpidying wrdJs. 

Phre-net'lc (fre-uM'Tk), 1 a. [L. phn uc/icus, Gr. 

Phre-net'ic-al (-Y-kol), ( ^pfi/rjTixdv, 0pfi'iTtxo<r ; cf 
F, ptiydnliligue. Boo Fuantic, and cf- FiiENEi ic. j Re- 
lating to phrenitis ; sulTering fmm frenzy; delirious; 
mad ; frantic ; frenetic, — Phre-nct'lc-al ly, odr. 

Phro-net'lc, 72 . One who is iilirciictic. Jlarvn\ 
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Pbrtn'lo (frtIn'Tk), a. [Or. the midriff, 

OP diaphragm, the heart, the mind : of. F. phrSnigue»j 
{Anat.) Oi or pertaining to the diaphragm ; diaphragm 
matlo ; as, the phrenic nerve. 

(-ikfl), n. Tliat branch of aolence which 
relates to the mind ; mental philosophy, [if.] 

(fr9^nTz’m), n. [Bee pRmufXO.] (JSioI,) 
See yUal force ^ under Vital. 

II Phn-ni'tlM (frt-ni^tTs), n. [L., fr. Or. dpcsirtf, fr. 
if>pey6f.] 1 . (Med,) Inihumuation of the brain, or 
of the meninges of the brain, attended with acute fever 
and delirium ; — called also cephalitis. 

2. See Frbnst. 

Phre^no-gniOl (fr5'nd-gr4f), n. [Or. 
the midriff -f (Physiol.) An instrument for 

registering the movements of the diaphragm, or midriff, 
in respiration. 

Phre-noFOoffOr (fr9*nOFd>i2r), n. A phrenologist. 

PhTtn^O-lorio (frfin'i-lbjak or fr5'nS-)i «»• [Cf. F. 
phr^noloffioue.l Phrenological. 

Phren^o-loc^liHd (-T-kal). a. Of or pertaining to 
phrenology. — Phroil^O-lOf IfHd-ly, adv. 

(frtonl^.JTst), n. [Cf. P.phrinolo- 
giste.'] One versed in phrenology ; a craniologist. 

Phre-noPo*^ (-^), n. [Or. i>pnv6^, the mind 

-f- dogy : cf. P. phrenolo^.'] 1 . Tl»e science of the 
■peoiid functions of the several parts of the brain, or of 
the supposed connection between the various faculties 
of the mind and particular organs in the brain. 

2. In popular usage, the physiological hypothesis of 
Gall, that the mental faculties, and traits of character, 
are shown on the surface of the head or skull ; crauiol- 

ogy- 

jaP* Gall marked out on his model of the head the 
places of twenty-six organs, as round inclosures with 
vacant interspaces. Spurzhoim and Combe divided the 
whole scalp into oblong and conterminous patches. 

Encyc. Brit. 



A Chart of Phrenology- 

1 AmstlveneM i 2 Philopmgonltivcness s 3 Cuneentrstivensss j 
8a InhsbitiveneM i 4 Adhe«ivoiicss t 6 Combstivenesi i 6 De- 
structivenewi i fl a Alimuntlvoncas s 7 Secrctlvonew ; 8 Ac- 

S uisitivencas : 9 Conatructivencaa i 10 Self-Esteem 1 11 Love of 
pprohfttton ; 12 CsutioiisneM { l.T Benevolence j 14 Venera- 
tion \ IJI t'irmneu j IB ConscientiouMuess ; 17 Hope \ 18 Won- 
der j 19 Ideality i 19a (Not determined) » 20 Wit s 21 Imita- 
tion > 22 Individuality ; 23 Form i 24 Size s 26 Weight t 28 
Coloring ; 27 TiOcality t 28 Number ; 29 Order j -SO Eventuality; 
n Time t 32 Tune i SS Language ; 84 Compariflon ; 33 Cau- 
sality. [Some raise the number of organs to forty-throe.] 

Pbre^no-ma^net-lun (frS^nu-mSg'nBt-Tz'm), n. [Gr. 

the mind -f- E. magnetism.'] The power 
of exciting the organs of the brain by magnetic or mes- 
meric influence. 

Plire'no-sln (frS'nft-sTu), n. [See Phbknic.] (Physiol. 
Chem.) A nitrogenous body, related to corobrin, sup- 
posed to exist in the brain. 

Phren'Bled (frfin'zTd), v. v. & a. See Frxnzud. 
Pbron^sy violent and irrational excite- 

ment ; delirium. Bee Frbnzy. 

Phrm'sy, v. t. To render frantic. 

PhrOB^tlO (frSn'tTk), n. & a. Bee 1 *hrenitzo. [Ofti.] 
Pluy-ffA'ne-ld (frl-ga'nJ-Id), n. (Zool.) Any insect 
belonging to the Phr 3 rganeide 8 . 

II PiSyra-neO-ffa* (frIg/*.nPT-d5z), n. pi. [NL., fr. 
Phryganea^ the typical genus, fr. Gr. <f>pvyayot a dry 
stick.] (Zo'dl.) A tribe of neuropteroue insects which 
includes the oaddloe flies ; — called also Trichoptera. 
See Tuoboptbea. [Written also PArp^anfdcs.] 
Phrysl-Ul (frljo-on), a. [L. Phrygius, Gr. ♦pvyior, 
tX. d»pvyMi Phrygia, a country of Asia Minor.] Of or per- 
tainmg to Phrygia, or to its inhabitants. 

Plujgian mods (Mus.). one of the ancient Greek modes, 
very bold and vehement in style : — so called because fa- 
bled to have been Invented oy the Phrygian Marsyas. 
Moore (Bnoye. of Music).— Phiyglsa stons, a light, spongy 
stone, resembling a pumice, — used by the anoients In 
dyeing, and said to be drying and astringent, 
Pbrygn-Alij n. 1. A native or inhabitant of Phrygia. 
2 . (lEccl. liist.) A Montanist. 

Phthal'ete (thll^t), n. (fihem.) A salt of phthaUc 
acid. 

Phthal'eda (thIl'I-Tn), n. [See Phthalm.] (OAstn.) 
One of a series of artificial organic dyes made as oon- 
densarion products of the phenols with phthalio add, and 
well represented by phenol phthaleYn. Their alkaline so- 
lutions are fluorescent. 


phthaMn, a white or yellowish white crystal- 
line substance made from phthalio add and phwol. Its 
solution in a lk a lie s is brUOiimt r^ but is decolorised )yy 
aouu, end M this reaction ia exceedingly delicate it is 
used as an indicator. 

Flltlua'io (thn^k), a. mapAfAolene-f-ic.l (Chem.) 
Pertaining to, or designating, a dibaaio add obtained by 
the oxidation of naphthalene and allied subetanoes. 

Phthalio add (Chem.), a white orystalline substance, 
G4iH4«(COtH)«, analogous to bensoio add, and employed 
in the manufacture of the brilliant dyestuffs called the 
phthalelns. 

Phtlialflde (thil'ld or -Id), n. [Phihalvl -i- anhydride.] 
(Chem.) A lactone obtainM by reduction of phthalyl 
chloride, as a white orystalline substance ; hence, by ex- 
tension, any one of the series of which phtballde proper 
is the type. [Written also oAiAafid.] 

(thU'T-mfd or -mid), n. [Ph/hallo -f 
imufe.] (Chem . ) An imido derivative of phthalic acid, ob- 
tained as a white oiwstalline substance, CaH 4 .(GO),.NH, 
which has itself (lUce suednimide) add properties, and 
forma a series of salts. Of. Imido add, under Imido. 

PhthAlln (“In), n. (CAem.) A colorless crystalline 
substance obtainM by reduction from phthaleYn, into 
which it is easily converted by oxidation; hence, any 
one of the aeries of which phtluuin proper is the type. 

Phtlua^Tl (thkl'Il), n. iPhthahe 4- -yf.] (Chem.) 
The hypothetical radical of phthalio acid. 

II Phtlli-ll'A-gls (thT-rPA-sTs), n. [L.. fr. Gr. 
cric, fr. ^<(p louse.] (Med.) A disease (morbus pedicu~ 
lotus) oonsiriing in the excessive multiplication of Uoe 
on the human body. 

Phthls'io (ttz'Tk), n. Same as Phthisis. 

Phthifl^lo-al (-T-kal), a. [L. phthiricus, Gr. ^lo-utdr : 
cf. F. phthisique. See I^rthisis.] Of or pertaining to 
phthisis ; affected with phthisis ; wasting ; consumptive. 

PhthUllOk-y (-Ik-y), a. Having phthisis, or some 
symptom of it, as difficulty in breathing. 

PbtWl-oPO-gy (tls/I-Bl'ft-jy), n. [Phthisis -f 4ogy.] 
(Med.) A treatise on phthisis. Dunglison. 

II Phtlllglp-IMQ-IIIO'lli-a ( t h T z^Tp-nfl-mZKnl-A), ) 
Phtlilalp-naa'mo-i^ (thTz'ip-nu'mi-ny), ] "* 
[NL. Bee Phthisis, Pneumonia.] (Med.) Pulmonary 
consumption. 


Phthl'ghl (thl'sTs ; 277), n. [L., fr. Gr. fr. 

^Ltiv to pass or waste away : cf, F. phthisic.] (Med.) A 
wasting or consumption of the tissues. The term was 
formerly applied to many wasting diseases, but is now 
usually restricted to pulmonary phthisis, or consumption. 
Bee Gonsumption. 

Fibroid phthisis. Bee under Fibboid. 

Phthon'gAl (thBn'gol), a. [Gr. 4>66YfK voice.] 
Formed into, or characterized by, voice ; vocalized ; — 
said of all the vowels and the semivowels, also of the 
vocal or sonant consonants g, d, b, I, r, v, z, etc. 

Pbthon'gal, n. A vocalized element or letter. 

Phtbon-goin'e-ter (thCn-ghm^-tBr), n. [Gr. 
voice -f- -meter.] An instrument for measuring vocal 
sounds. Whewell. 

Phtor (tflr), n. [F. pkthore, fr. Gr. ^tipeiv to de- 
stroy.] (Old Chem.) Fluorine. [Written also phthor.] 

P^'clte (fi'sit), n. [Or. ^vicor seaweed.] (CAem.) 
Bee Ertthritb, 1. 

Phy'OlHlliroilie (fY'kfl-krBmJ, n. [Gr. seaweed 
-f- color.] (mt.) A bluish green coloring matter 

of certain algse. 

Phy^oo-oy'a-lllll (-sPA-nYn), ) n. [Gr. Avieor sea- 

Phy^oo-oy'a-nlne {-nin or -n5n), f weed E. cya- 
nin,] A blue coloring matter found in certain algse. 

Pny'OO-e-ryth'rlll (-%-rIth'rtn), \ n. [Gr. <i>vicor sea- 

PhT^OO-e-rytll'Ilna (-rln or -ren), J weed -|- E. eryth- 
rin, -tne.] A red coloring matter found in algse of tlic 
subclass Floridem. 

Pby-OOgTa-phy (fT-kbg'rA-pby), n. [Gr. 0t)icoe sea- 
weed -f- -graphy.'X A desoriptfou of seaweeds. 

Pby-ool'o-gy (n-k51'*-jy), n. [Gr. Av«or seaweed -f- 
'Fhe science of alra, or seaweeds ; algology. 

II Iby^OO-ma'ter (fl'kc-ma'tBr), n. [NL., fr. dr. 
icor seaweed 4~ f*Mter mother.] (Bot.) A gelatin in 
which the algse spores have been supposed to vegetate. 

Pby^OO-]fli0'llie (-fS'In or -Bn), n. [Gr. sea- 

weed -f- <^iof dusky.] A brown coloring matter found 
in certain algnn. 

Pby^OO-xan'thlll (fincA-zSn'thTn), ) n. [Gr. 

Pby^CO-mn'tblne (-thin or -thSn), f seaweed + 
yellow.] A yellowish coloring matter found in 
certain algse. 

Pby-lao'ter (fl-Utk'tSr), n. A phylactery. Sandyt. 

Pby-lao'tered (-tBrd), a. Wearing a phylactery. 

Pbyl^ao-terlo (flPttk-tSr'Tk), \ a. Of or pertaining 

Phypao-terlo-gl (-T-kal), J to phylacteries. 

Pby-Uo'ter-y (fi-lIk^Br-y), n. ; pi. Phtlactebixs 
(-T z). [OE. filateri, OF. fllatire, filniiere, F. phylact'kre, 
L. phylacterium, Gr. ^vXoKrqpiov, fr. ^vAoucrvjp a watch- 
er, guard, (^vAa<r<r«ii/ to watch, guard. Of. Philatoby.] 

1 . Any charm or amulet worn as a preservative from 
danger or disease. 

2. A small, square box, made either of parchment or 

of black calfskin, containing slips of 
parchment or vellum on which are 
written the scriptural passages Exodus 
xUl. 2-10, and 11-17, Deut. vi. 4-9,13- 
22. They are worn by Jews on the 
head and left arm, on week-day morn- 
ings, during the time o^rayer. Phylacteriea 

Schaff-Herzog Eneyc. 

3. Among the primitive Ghristians, a case in which 
the relics of the dead were Indosed. 

Pby-llO'tOHWip ^tfi-kkrp), n. [Gr. to guard 

4- zapir6K fruit.] (ZoUl.) A branch of a plumularian hy- 
droid specially modified in structure for the protection 
of the ganotheofe.* 

II Pby-lAO^tO-l»^ (-IPmi), ) n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 

II Pby-Uo^tO-lM^-U (-ti), i to guard 4- 



katfiAt the gullet] (Zodl.) An order of fresh- 
water Bryoaoa in which the tentacles arear- 
rai^d on a horsesboenihaped lophophore, . 
a^ the mouth ia covered by an epistome. ' 
Galled also Lophopoda, and hippocret ' 
Pby>lao^ta<UB^~toiis (fT-uka6- 
IS'ma-ttis), a. (Zo’ol.) Of or pertain- . 



to the Pbylactolfiema. 

li Pby-Uo^to-le^mb 

(.15'mA), II Pby-l«o^to- 
le'ma-ta (-tA\ n. pi. 

[NL.] (Zool.) Bame as 
Phylaotoljkma. 

PbyOarob (fiaark), n. 

[L. phylarchus, Gr. ^v- ^ 

Aaa t>ifVT» jMiiI rnjizeiommtLitiiFhmateUaare- 
-i / S. r ^ Tip of a Bmnch with 

-ABC^]^ (Or. Ant%q.) The two zooidn, one (/) expanded, 
and one (o) contracted ; »« 
Retractor Muscles » n n' Retcn- 
tor Muscles i y A bud i v Fu- 
niculus I 10 Statnblasts < e En- 


docyst \ I Retracted Tentacles. 
B End view ota; I Sphincter. 


chief of a phyle, or tribe. 

Pbylarob-y (-_y), n. 

[Gr. ^vAopy^.] The of- 
fice of a phylarch ; gov- 
emment of a class or tribe. 

liPbyle (fi'15}, n.; pi. 

Phvub (-15). piL., fr. Or. </)uAi] a body of men united 
by ties of blood or habitation.] A local division of the 
people in ancient Athens ; a clan ; a tribe. 

PbylUte (fTl'lIt), n. [See Phyllo-.] (Min.) (a) A 
mineral related to ottrelite. (A) Glay slate ; argillaceous 
schist. 

Phyno- (fTl'lft-). A combining form from Gr. <f>vAAoy 
a leaf: as, phyllopo^. phyllotzxy. 

II Pbyllo-bran'obi-a (-brUn'kY-A), n. ; pi. PirvLLo- 
BBANOHLC (-5). [NL. See Phyllo-, and Branohia.] 
(Zo'dl.) A crustacean gill composed of lamellae. 

II PbyPlo-cla'dl-imi (-kl5'dl-fim), n. ; pi. Phylloola- 
DiA (-&). [NIj., fr. Gr. </>vAAov a leaf -f- K\d8ot a sprout.] 
(Bot.) A flattened stem or branch which more or less 
resembles a leaf, and performs the functions of a leaf os 
regards respiration and assimilation. 

PbyPlO-oy'a-nln (-si'A-nTn), n. [Phyllo- cijanin.] 
(Chem.) A blue coloring matter extracted from chloro- 
phyll. [Written a\»o phyllocyanine.] 

Pbyllo-oyst (-slat), n. [Phyllo- 4- cyst.] (Zo'dl.) 
Tlie cavity of a hydrophyllium. 

Pbyllode (fTri5d), n. (Bot.) Same as Phyllodium. 

PbyMo-dln'eoiUI (flBlft-dln'^-lls), a. (Bot.) Having 
phyllodia ; relating to phyllodia. 

llPbyl-lo'dl-nm (fll-lS'dT-fim), n. / pi. Phyllodia (-4). 
p^L., IT. Gr. ^vAAtadm leaflike ; ^liAAov 
leaf -f- etSof form.] (Bot.) A petiole di- 
lated into the form of a blade, and usually 
with vertical edges, as in the Australian 
acacias. 

Phyllo-dy (fjm-dy), n. [Bee Phyllo- | 

DiUM.J (Bot.) A retrograde metamorpho- ' 
sis of the floral organa to the condition of 
leaves. 

Pbynolfl (-loid), a. [Phyllo- -j- -old.] 

Resembling a leaf. 

PbyPla-ma'nl-a (fTia^-mS'uT-4), n. 

[Phyllo- -f manta.] (Bot.) An abnormal 
or excesaive production of leaves. 

Pbylloime (fll'lSm), n. [Gr. 0vAAw/ao Phyllodia" of 
foliage, fr. AvAAoi/ a leaf.] (Bot.) A foliar 
part of a plant; any organ homologous 
with a leaf, or produced by the metamorphosis of a leaf. 

II Pbyplo-mor-pbo^sla (-lf>-m8r-fo'HYB), n. [NL. Bee 
Phyllo-, Mobphobis.] (Bot.) The succession and varia- 
tion of leaves during different seasons. B. Brown. 

Pl^l-lopb'a-gan (fTl-15f'4-gan), n. [Phyllo- -f Gr. 
tf>ayei,v to eat.] (Zo’dl.) (a) One of a group of marsupials 
including the phalangists. (b) One of a tribe of beetles 
which feed upon the leaves of plants, os the chafers. 

Phyl-lopb'a-aona (-gfia), a. (Zo’dl.) Subsisting on 
leaves; loaf-eating. 

Phyl-loph'o-rona (-i-rlSs), a. [Phyllo- 4- Gr. 
to bear.] (Bot.) Leaf-bearing ; producing leaves. 

Phyllo-pofi (fll'lft-pisd), n. Qlo’dl.) One of the Phyl- 
lopoda. [Also used adjectlvely.J 

II Phyl-WoHta (fTl-16p'6-dA), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. ^v\- 
kov a loaf -f- . 




uwa laiTB of Phyllopoda. Under Side of Female (Aptacan- 
iiKe legs, oi- cr\tonnu). a a' Antennae ; h l.abruni j e Flrat 
ten very nu- PairofLe^rRi Thoracic I. egs; r Fnliaceoui 

m e r O u B , AnpendagcB j / Abdomen. Oi) B Mandible, 
which they 

use in swimming. Galled also Branchiopoda. 

In some, the body la covered with a bivalve shell 
(Ilolosfraca) : in others, as Apus, by a shield-Bhaped cara- 
pace fifonoj/raca); in others, like Artemia, there is no 
carapace, and the body is regularly segmented. Bome- 
is made to include rise the C' ‘ 


times the group ii 


de to include rise the Gladooera. 


Phyl-lOlPo-dollS (-dfis), a. (Zo'dl.) Of or pertaining 
to the Phyllopoda. 

Phyllo-rmne (HPlfl-nn), a. [Phyllo- -f Gr. ^Ct, 
piv6v, the nose.] (Zo'dl.) Of or pertaining to Phyllorhina 
and other related genera of l^ts that liave a leaflike 
membrane around the nostrils. 

II PhyHo-BO'ma (-sB'mi), n. [NL. gee Phyllo-, 
Md - 80 MB body ] (Zool.) The larva of the spiny lobsters 
(Palinurus mod allied genera). Its body ia remarkably 
thin, flat, and transparent ; the legs are very long. 
Galled also glass-crab, and glass-shrimp. 


^ cAre, Am, Arm, Aik, flxmO, ||U; Aye, Aypat, And, Ilm, lepent] foe, tdea, lU] Aldt Al)eyf Orbi Add) 



PHYLLOSTOBfE 

PhyllPWMOtlM (fll'ld-BtOra), n. [PAylio- -f Gr. ar6tui 
moutn.] (Zool.) Any bat of the genna PhyUottoma^ op 
allied genera, having large membranes around the mouth 
and nose ; a no8e>leaf bat. 

Pliyl40«^»-Illid (fTMSs'tA.mTd), n. A phyllostome. 

Phyllo-Wtlo (fll'W-tSk'tlk), a. (PoF.) Of or per- 
taining to phyllotaxy. 

Phyllo-taz^y (-tSks/V), ) n. [PAyWo- Gr. Ttt^ir 

PbyMo-tai:v (-tXks^s), ) order.] {Hot!) The c^er 
or arrangement of leaves on the stem ; the science of 
the relative position of leaves. 

PhylloiUI (fTl^Qs), a. (Bot.) Homologous with a 
leaf i having primarily the nature of a leaf ; as, the se- 
pals, petals, stamens, and pistils are phyllous organs. 

Phyllo-zanllllll (niaA-zSnahYn), n. [Phyllo- -f 
Or. yellow.] (Bot.) A yellow coloring matter 

extracted irom chlorophyll. 

Phylloz-e'ra (fIia5ks-6'rA), n. [NL., from Gr. <^uA- 
Aov leaf -f (rip6^ dry.] 1. (Zool.) A small hemipterous 
insect (Phylloxera vaskUrix) allied to the aphids. It 
attacks the roots and leaves of the grapevine, doing 
great damage, especially in Europe. 

It exists in several forms, some of which are 
winged , others wingless. One form produces galls on the 
leaves and twigs, another ^ 
affects the roots, causing ^ 
galls or swellings, and 
often killing the vino. 
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Phylloxera, a b Dorsal and Ventral View of the Wingless 
Form from the Hoot ; c Winged Female from the Leaf j 
d Wingless Form from the Leaf. All much enlarged. 

2. The diseased condition of a vine caused by the in- 
sect just described. 

Phylo-gen^e-sis (fI'16-jgn'ft-sTs), ) n. [Gr.<^uAoi/race, 

Phy-log'e-IW (ft-16j'6-ny), ) tribe -f E. gene- 

ris, or root of Gr. yiyvMcrSai to bo bom.] The history of 
genealogical development ; the race history of an animal 
or vegetable tvpe ; the historic evolution of the phylon 
or tribe, in distinction from ontogeny, or the development 
of the individual organism, and from biogenesis, or life 
devolopmofit generally. 

PhylO-ge-netlO (fFli-j&-n8t'Ik), a. Relating to phy- 
logenesis, or the race history of a type of organism. 
— Phy'-lo-ge-net'lo-al-ly (-I-kai-lj^), <uiv. 

II Phylon (fi'lSn), n. ; pL Phyla (-14). 

[NL., fr. Gr. <^vAov race, tribe.] (Biol.) A 
tribe. 

If Phylum (fr'lttm), n. ; pi . Phyla (-14). 

[NL. See Phylon.] (Zonl.) One of the 
larger divisions of the animal kingdom; a 
branch ; a grand division. 

II Phy'ma (fi'm4), n. ; pi. pHYMATA (-t4). 

[NL., fr. Gr. <^u/aa, fr. ^vstv to produce.] 

(Med.) A tubercle on any extomiu part of 
the body. _ 

II Pliy'»a (fi'iii), n. [NL., fr. Gr. .fS(ra C"")™" 
a bellow..] izm.) A genu, of fre«h. Sli!; 

water Pulmonifera, having reversed spi- size, 
ral shells. See Pond snail, under Pond. 

II Phy-sali-a (ft-sSnT-4), n. [NL., fr. Gr. ^varaKXi^ a 
bladder, fr. 4>vaa a bellows.] 

(Zool.) A genus of large oce- 
anic Siphonophora which in- 
cludes the Portuguese man-of- 
war. 

It has a largo air sac, 
or noat, with a sail-like crest 
on its upper side. Numerous 
zoolds of dilferent kinds are at- 
tached to the under side of the 
float. Some of the zooids have 
very long tentacles ; some have 
a month and digest food ; oth- 
ers produce gonophores. The 
American species {Physalia 
orethusa) is brilliantly colored, 
the float being pink or pur- 
I)lo, and bright blue ; the zo- 
oids blue. It is noted for its 
virulent stinging powers, as 
well as for its beautiful col- 
ors. graceful motions, and its 
ability to sail to windward. 

II Phy-Ball‘» (-8), n. pi. 

[NL.] (Zool.) An order of 
Siphonophora which includes 
Physalia. 

II Fhyro-inA'ri-A (fls/g-mS^ 
rT-4), n. pi. [NL., from Gr. 

0v(n}/aa a blowing.] (Zool.) 

A group of simple marine or- 
ganisms, usually classed as the 
fewest of the sponges. Tliey Physalia 
have Inflated hollow bodies. CX) 

Phy-W'ter (ft-sS'tSr), n. [L., fr. Gr. <>v<njTi;p, fr. 
4tv<rav to blow : cf. F. physSth'e.'] 1. (Zodl.) The genus 
that includes the sperm whale. 

2 . A filtering machine operated by air pressure. 

Pliyti-(Ul'tBro-l»y (fTs'T-Rn'thrft-pJf), n. [Or. 
nature -f- avOpujrot man.] The philosophy of human life, 
or the doctrine of the constitution and diseases of man, 
and their remedies. 

Physio (flz'Tk), n. [OE. phisike, fisike, OP. phi- 
iiqtie, F. physique knowl^ge of nature, physios, L. hhy- 
rioa, physice, fr. Gr. ^virun}, fr. natuial, from 

nature, fr. ^vstv to prckluce, grow, akin to E. be. 



See Bi, and of. Phtsios, Physiqits.] 1. The art of heal- 
ing diseases; Uie science of medicine; the theory or 
practice of medicine. A doctor otphisik.^^ Chaucer. 

2. A specific internal application for the cure or relief 
of sickness ; a remedy for disease ; a medicine. 

3. Bpeoifioally, a medicine that purges ; a cathartic. 

4 . A physician, [i?.] Shak. 

Physio nut (ilof.). a small tropical American eujphorbia- 

ceous tree {Jatropha Ctircas), and its seeds, wfdch are 
well flavored, but contain a drastic oil which renders 
them dangerous if eaten in large quantities. 

Physio (flzlk), V. t. [tn^. &. p. p. Phtbiokud (-Ikt) ; 
p. pr. &. vb. n. Physigkino (-Tk-Ing).] 1. To treat with 
physio or medicine ; to administer medicine to, esp. a 
cathartic ; to operate on as a cathartic ; to purge. 

2. To work on as a remedy ; to heal ; to cure. 

The labor we delight In phyncs pain. Shak. 

A mind dlBeated no remedy can physic. Byron. 

Physlo-al (-T-knl), a. 1. Of or pertaining to nature 
(os including all created existences) ; in accordance with 
the laws of nature ; also, of or relating to natural or 
material things, or to the bodily structure, as opposed 
to things mental, moral, spiritual, or imaginary ; mate- 
rial ; natural ; as, armios and navies are the physical 
force of a nation ; the body is the physical part of man. 

I,.abor, in the physical world, is . . . smployed in putting nh- 
jects in motion. J. S. mill. 

A society sunk in ignorance, and ruled by mere physical 
force. Macaulay. 

2. Of or pertaining to physics, or natural philosophy ; 

treating of, or relating to, the causes and connections of 
natural phenomena ; as, physical science ; physical laws. 
*^Physical philosophy.” Pope. 

3. Perceptible through a bodily or material organiza- 
tion ; cognizable by the senses ; external ; as, the phys- 
ical, opposed to the chemical, characters of a mineral. 

4 - Of or pertaining to physic, or the art of medicine ; 
medicinal ; curative ; healing ; also, cathartic ; purgative. 
[G6«.] Physical herbs.” Sir T. Aorth. 

Is Drutus Bick ? and is it physical 
1'<> walk unbraced, and auck up the humors 
Of the dank morning ? Shak. 

Physical astronomy, that part of astronomy which treats 
of the causes of the celestial motions ; specifloolly, that 
which treats of the motions resulting from universal 
gravitation. — Physical education, training of the bodily 
owers with a view to the promotion of health 
Igor. - Physical examination (J/ed.), an examination 
of the bodily condition of a 
See under Geography. 


irgons and powers with a view to the promotion of health 
nd vigor. - Physical examination (Akd.). an examination 
>f a person. — Physical geography. 

- —Physical point, an indennilely 

small portion of matter ; a jKnnt conceived as being with- 
out extension, yet having linysical properties, as weight, 
inertia, momentum, etc. ; a material point.— Phyilool ugns 
(Med.), the objective signs of the bodily state afforded 
by a physical examination. 

Phyglo-al'ly, adv. l. In a physical manner ; accord- 
ing to the laws of nature or physics ; by physical force 
not morally. 

I am not now treating physically of light or colors. Locke. 

2. According to the rules of medicine. [Oftj.] 

He that lires physically must live miserably Cheyve. 

Phy-Bl'olan (fl-zish'an), n. [OE. Jisician, fisicien, 
OF. phy.ncien, a physician, in F., a natural philosopher, 
an experimentalist in physics. See Physic.] 1. A per- 
son skilled in physic, or the art of healing; one duly 
authorized to prescril>e remedies for, and treat, diseases ; 
a doctor of medicine. 

2. Hence, figuratively, one who ministers to moral 
diseases ; os, a physician of the soul. 

Pby-di'Olailhd (fT-zTsh'and), a. Licensed as a physi- 
cian. [Ofctjr.] ” A 7 >/ty«'ctV/n<;d apothecary. ” Walpole. 

Phys'i-Cism (flz'lUlz’m), n. The tendency of the 
mind toward, or its preoccupation witli, physical phe- 
nomena ; materialism in philosophy and religion. 

Aiithrop«imornhi«iii grown into theology, while (if I 
may ao cull it) develops into science. Huxley. 

Ptays'l-olst (-sTst), n. 1. One versed In physics. 

2. (Biol.) A believer in the theory that the funda- 
mental phenomena of life are to be explained u|)on 
purely chemical and physical principles; — opposed to 
vitalisi. 

Phys^lok-inff (-Tk-Tng), n. pr. &. vb. n. fr. Physic, v. t. 

Phya'1-00- (nz'T-kfi-). [Fr. Gr. 0v<riirdv natural, phys- 
ical.] A combining form, denoting relation to, or depend- 
ence upon, natural causes, or the science of physics. 

Phys^l-oo-chein'lc-al (-kfim'T-kai), a. [ rhysico- -f 
chemical.'] Involving the principles of both physics and 
chemistry ; dependent on, or produced by, the joint ac- 
tion of physical and chemical agencies. Huxley. 

Phya^l-oo-log4o (-kf»-15j'Tk), n. {Physico- -f /ojrfc.] 
Ix^ic illustrated by physics. 

Phya^'l-OO-log^lo-IU (-T-kal), a. Of or pertaining to 
physicologic. Swift. 

Miyi'l-OOl'o-gy(-k8l'6-jy), n. [Physico- -f 4ogy.^ 
Physics, lli.^ ~ Pbysl-OOPO-glSt (-jlst), n. [i?.] 

niy8l*0<HllUlt]l^a-lliat'ioa(fxz^T-k5-mStV8-mfttHkB), 
n. \Physico- -f mathematics.^ Mixed mathematics. 

Pbya^l-co-phl-lM'o-^y (-fT-15s'6-fy), n, iPhysico- 
-f philosophy?] The philosophy of nature. 

rayai-oo-tiie-dl'o-gy (-tM-on-jy), n. [Pkysico- -f 
theology.'] Theology or divinity illiutrated or enforced 


by^^ysios or natural philo^phy. 


lya'lM (fTz'Tks), n. [See Phtbio.] The science of 
nature, or of natural objects; that branch of science 
which treats of the laws and properties of matter, and 
the forces acting upon it ; especially, that department of 
natural science wUch treats of the causes (as gravita- 
tion, heat, light, magnetism, electricity, etc.) that mod- 
ify the general properties of bodies : natural philosophy. 

t^T- Chemistry, though a branch of general physics. 
Is oommonly treats as a science by itself, and the appli- 
cations of physical principles which it involves constitute 
a branch cidled chemical physics, which treats more espe- 
cially of those physical properties of matter which are used 
by chemists in defining and distinguishing substances. 


PHYSOSTOMI 

Pbjytft-d-Onit (fTz'T-6-krIt), n. [Gr, nature -f 
^artiv to rule.] One of the followers of Quesnay of 
France, who, in the 16th century, founded a system of 
political economy based upon the siipremacy of natural 
order. F. A. Walker. — nyi^l-O-oratlo (-krIt'Tk), a. 

Physl-Of'e-ny (-Rj'i-ny), n. [Gr. nature 4- 

root of yiyi/ctrtfat to be bom. J (Bid.) The germ history 
of the runctions, or the history of the development of 
vital activities, in the individual, being one of the 
branches of ontogeny. See Morthookmy. Haeckel. 

Phys^l-Og'llO-mdr (-bg'nfi-mer), n. I'hysiognomist. 

Phys^l-Og-nOin^lO (-bg-nbm'Tk), l a. [Gr. t^vatoyeoi/ao- 
PhyrLOg-nom^lC-Al (-I-kal), j yuc6t : cf. F. physi- 
ognomonique.] Of or pertaining to physiognomy ; ao- 
cording with the principles of physiognomy. — PnyB'i- 
of-aomlo-al-ly, adv. 

jPhyB^i-Og-nomlos (-Tks), n. Same ns Thysioonomy, 1, 

PhyS^i-Og^O-mlst (-bg'uft-mTst), n. [Cf. F. physiog- 
nomiste.'] 1 . One skilled in physiognomy. J>^/den. 

2. One who tells fortunes by physiognomy. Holtand. 

PhyBl-Og^no-mlze (-m!z), v. t. To observe and study 
thephysiognomy of. [i?.] Southey. 

Phys^i-Og^no-mon'ic (-mCn'Tk), a. Physloguomio. 

PhlTBl-Og^no-mY (fTz'I-5g'n6-mJ^ ; 277), n. ; pi. Fhyb- 
lOGNOMnts (-mTz). [OF.. Jisonomie, phuonomit. f-wamie, 
OF. phisonomie, F. phi/.siognomie, physiognomonie, from 
Gr. <f>v(rioyvuiiJLOvia ; ^vcri% nature -I" yrutputr (me who 
knows or examines, a bulge, fr. yuutvni, yiyrujaKnu, to 
know. See Physic, and Know, and of. Phi/..] 1. Tlu>art 

and science of discovering the predominant temper, and 
other characteristic qualities of the nund, by the out- 
ward appearance, especially by the features of tlio face. 

2. The face or countenance, with respect to the tem- 
per of the mind ; particular configuration, cast, or expres- 
sion of countenance, aa denoting eharaider. 

3. The art of telling fortnnos by inspection of tlio 

features. [6>6j.] Bale. 

4 . The general appearance or aspect of a thing, with- 
out reference to its scientifle cliuracteristlcs ; os, the 
phvsiotfnomy of a jdant, or of a meteor. 

Phy B'l-Og'O-ny (-Bg'6-ny), 71. [Or. ihvarif nature -f- 
yoi'09 birth. J The birth of nature. [B.J Coleridge. 

Phyg^l-o-graphlo (-f.-grSf'Ik), | a. [Cf. F. physio- 

Phya ^i-o-grapli'io-al (-I-knl), J graphique.\ Of or 
pertaining to pliysiography. 

Phyal-Og^ra-phy ('5g'r4-f3^), n. [Gr. «#uJ(ri 9 nature -f 
-graphy : ciT F. physiographie.) The seioneo which treats 
of the earth’s exterior physical features, climate, life, etc., 
and of the iihysical movements or changes on tlie earth’s 
surface, as the currents of the atmosphere and ocean, the 
secular variations in heat, moisture, magnetism, etc. ; 
pln^ical geography. 

Phya'l-Ol'a-tiy (>^F4-try), n. [Gr. ^vertv nature -f- 
harptia service.] The worship of the powers or agen- 
cies of nature ; materialism in religion ; nature worship. 
” The of the Vedas.” M. Williams. 

Phyai- oFo-gar (-Bl'ft-j8r), n. A physiologist. 

Phyal-O-lOg'lO (-6-15j'Tk), «. [L. physiologicns, Or. 

^vaioAoyiKOf : cf. F. physiologique.'] Physiological. 

Phyal-o-log^lo-al (-l"-kal), n. Of or pertaining to pliys- 
iology ; relating to the science of the functions of living 
organisms; as, physiological botany or chemistry. 


PhyBl-O-logHc-al-ly, adv. in a iihysiologlcal manner. 
Phyal-oFo-glat (-bl'o-jtst), n. [Of. F. phy.riolvgiste.'] 
One who is versed in the science of physiology ; a student 
of tlie properties and functions of animal and vegetable 
organs ami tissues. 

Phyal-oFo-adza (-jlx), v. i. To speculate in jdiysiology; 
to make physiological investigations. Cudworth, 

Phyt'l-ol'O-gy (-BFo-jj^), n- ; pi. PirYHioLOoiEs (-JTz). 
[L. physiologiOjOr. </>ucrioAoyta ; (hvai^ nature -f- A(Jyo« 
aiscourse ; cf. F. physiologie.^ 1. Tlie science which 
treats of the phenomena of living organisms ; the study 
of the processes incidental to, and characteristic of, life. 

It is divided Into animal and vegetable physiol- 
ogy, dealing with animal and vegetable life res^HM-tively. 
When applied especially to a study of the lunctioiis of the 
organs and tissues in man, it is called human physiology, 
2. A treatise on physiology. 

Mental phyilology, the scrience of the functions and phe- 
nomena of the mind, as distinguished from a philosoph- 
ieal exidonatiou of the same. 

Phys'l-oph'y-ly (fTz'l -6fH-iy ), n. [Gr. 0voriv nature -f- 
n clan.] (Biol.) The tribal history of the functions, 
or the history of the paleontological dcvidopmcnt of vital 
RctivitioB, — being a branch of phylogeny. Hcc Moucho- 
PHYLT. J/necke.l. 

Phy-aique' (fT-z5k')» n. [P. Bee Physic.] The nat- 
ural constitution, or physical structure, of a person. 

With hii white hair and splendid physigxw. Mrs. Stowe. 
Phya'no-my (fT*'nft-my), n. physiognomy. [Obs.} 
Phya'CHdlat, n. (Zool.) One of the Physoclisti. 
jl Phya^O-oUa'tl (Hz/fc-klTs'ti), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 
4>vcra a bellows -f- Kheltiv to close.] (Zool.) An order of 
teleoat fishes in which the air bladder has no opening. 

Phya'O-gnUla (flz'ft-grSd or fl'sft-), n. [Gr. ^vera a 
bellows -}- L. gradi to walk, go.] (Zool.) Any siidiono- 
phore which has an air sac for a float, os the Physalia. 

Jl Phy-aoph'o-r0 (ft-#6f'6- rC), n. jd. [NL., fr. Or. 

t v<ra a bellows -f- ^<?peiv to bear.] (Zool.) An order of 
iphonophora, fumisned with an air sac, or float, and a 
series of nectocalyoes. See Jllust. under Nbctocalyx. 

Phy'ao-pod (fi'sfi-pSd), n. (Zo'61.) One of the Phy- 
Bopoda ; a thrips. 

II ^y-aop'O-da (ft-Hlfo^-d4), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. <f>vcra 
a bellows -f- -poda?] (Zool.) Mine as THYSANorrBHA. 

Phy'ao-atlc'mlne (fl'sft-stTg'mln or -mSn), n. (Chem.) 
An alkaloid found in the Calabar beau (the tkjod of Phy- 
sostigma venenosum), and extracted as a white, tasteless, 
substance, amorphous or crystalline ; — formerly called 
eserine, with which it was regarded as identical. 

II Phy-a<MllO>ini (ft-sSs'ti-ml), n.pl. [NL., fr. Gr. 
4>vau a bellows 4- mouth.] (Zool.) An order of 
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fllhdS in which the air bladder is provided with » duqt, 
and the ventral hus, when present, are abdominal. It in- 
cludes tho sahnoTUi, herrii^s, carM, catllslies. and others. 

Pby-BOB'tO-xnoUB a. {Zodl.) {a) Bav- 

ing a duct to the air bladder, (b) Pertaining to the 
Pbysostomi. 

II Phy-tePO'PlUUI (ft-t^'v-fSs), n. [NL., fr. Or. if>vT6v 
a plant -f the elephant; also, ivory.] (Boi.) A 

genus of South American palm trues, tho seeds of which 
furnish tlm Hubstanco called vegetable ivory. 

Phy-tlv'o-rons (ft-tfv'6-r&a), a. iPhyto- 4- L. vo~ 
rare to eat greedily.] Feeding on plants or herbage ; 
pliytophftgous ; ah, phytivorous auimsAn. 

Phy'to- (fl'tfi-) [See Physio.] A combining form from 
Or. <ltvT6u a plant ; as, nAi/Zoohemlstry, /)/ii/fo^raphy. 

Phy^to-ohemlc-al (-kern'T-krtl), a. Eelatmg to phy- 
tochemistry. It. llunt, 

Phy^'to-obem^-try (-Ts-try h n. IPhyto- + chemis- 
fry.] Cliemlstry in its relation to vegetable bodies; 
vegetable ohomistry. It. Hunt. 

Phy-toohl-my (ft-tCk'T-my), n. [F. phytochimic ; 
Or. Avt6v a plant 4- F. chimie chemistry.] Pliytochom- 
istry. {Obsoles.^ 

Pby^to-gen^e-sla (fiaft-jSn'J-sts), in. IP hyio- ~\- 

Pby-tOg'e-ny (ft-t5j'^-ny), J genesu^ or root 
of Or. yLyvtcrdat. to be born.] The doctrine of tlie gener- 
ation of planta. 

Phy^to-ge^o-graphlc-al (-je^6-grSf'T-kal), a. Of or 
pertaming to pliytogeography. 


Pl^ (pf^<>l), o. (Anat,) Pertaining to the pla mater. 

II Pl'a ]IUl4tr (pF4 ml'tSr). [NL., fr* L. pia (fem. 
of piue tender, kind) mater mother.] (Anat.) The 
delicate and highly vasotiiar membrane numediately in- 
vesting the brain and spinal cord. 

II Plaii (py4n), n. TP^. pian, epian, or 8p. pian ; 
from the native name in South Anmrica : of. F. pian.] 
{Med.) The yaws. See Yaws. 

Pl^a-BOt'' (pi'4-n8t/), n. [Cf. Pm magpie.] (JZobl.) 
{a) The magpie. [W^ritten also pianate^ and pyenate.] 
(6) Tho lesser woodpecker. [Oh.t.] Hailey. 

Pl-a-nette' tpI-A-nfit'), n. [Dim. of piano.] {Miu.) 
A small piano ; a pianino. 


Phy^to-ge-og'ra-phy (fiaft-j&-Bg'r4-fy), n. [Phyto- + 
ographyT] The geographical distribution of plants. 
Pliy‘'tO'glyphlo (-glll'Ik), «. Kelating to phytog- 


Phy-tOPo-gl8t (ft-tol'i-jtst), n. One skilled in phytol- 
^ ; a writer on plants ; a botanist. Evelyn. 


PI, V. U [imp. & p. p. PiKD (pid) ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
^tEUxa (pI'Tngl.J (Print.) To put into a mixed and dis- 


n-a^^a-lm (m-Ss'ft-bi), n. See Piabsava. 

Pl'a-ole (pi'4-k’l), n. [L. piaculum a propitiatory 
sacrifice, that which re<iulreB expiation, a wicked action, 
fr. piare to appease, to expiate, pius pious.] A heinous 
offense which requires expiation. [72.] Howell. 

Pl*aoOa-lar (pT-ak'ft-13r), a. [L. jriacularis: cf. F. 
piacujaire.']^ 1 . Expiatory ; atoidng. Sir G. C. LetoU. 
' ' rtation ; crii 


piaculaire.] 1. Expiatory ; atoning. Sir G. C. Lewis. 

2 . Requiring expiation ; criminal ; atrociously bad. 
“ Piacular pollution.” De Qtiineey. 

Pl-ao^n-ltf Mi-ty (-ISr'T-ty), n. The quality or state of 
bed^ piacular ; criminality; wickedness. JDeQuincey. 
Pl'a0'n-10ll8 (-Ids), a. Same as PucuLAR. 


piano.] (Mus.) Very soft; — a direction to execute a 
l)assage as softly as possible. (Abbrev. pp.) 

Pi-an'lst (pI-An'Ist), n. [Cf. F. pianiste^ It. pionwte.] 
A performer, csp. a skilled performer, on the piano. 

II Pl-A^no (p£-a'nci), a. & adv. [It., even, smooth, soft, 
fr. L. planus even, level.] (Mus.) Soft ; — a direction to 
the performer to execute a certain passage softly, and 
with diminished volume of tone. (Abbrev. p.) 

Pl-an^O (pT-&n'6), I n. [It. piano soft (fr. L. 

Pl-an'O-zor^tO (-f or'tk ; 277 ), ) planus even, smooth ; 
see Plain, a.) -f- It. forte strong, fr.Lt. fortis (see Fort).] 
(Mus.) A well-known musical instrument somewhat re- 
sembling the harpsichord, and consisting of a series of 
wires of graduated length, thickness, and tension, struck 


Piiy‘'tO'glyphlo (-glll'Ik), «. Relating to phytog- 
lypliy. 

Pby-tog'ly-phy (ft-tBgaT-fy), n. [Phyto- Or. yAu- 
to engrave.] See Nature printing^ under Naturk. 

Phj'to-gr&ph'lo-al (n'tti-t!r&I'X-kal), a. [Cf. F.pAy. 
tographique.] Of or pertaining to phytography. 

Phy-tOg'ra-phy (fl-tBg'rA-fy), n. [Phyto- -graphy : 
cf. F. phytographie.] Tho science of describing plants 
in a systomatio manner ; also, a description of plants. 

Ptay^tOid (fi'toid), a. [Phyto- -|- -aid.] Resembling 
a plant ; plaiitlike. 

II Phy^tO-la(/ca (fi'tft-lSk'kA), n. [NL., fr. Or. 
plant •4" It. lacca lac.] (Hot.) A genus of herbaceous 
plants, some of them having berries which abound in in- 
tensely red juice ; poke, or poke weed. 

Phy'to-Ute (fi't6-lit), n. [Phyto- + -lite: cf. F. 
pf^tolithe.] An old name for a fossil plant. 

Phy^to-ll-thoPo-giat (-It-tliBl'fi-jtst), n. One versed 
in phytolithology ; a paleobotanist. 

Phy'to-U-thol'o-gy (-jy), n. [Phyto- -f luhology.] 
The branch of science which treats of fossil plants ; — 
usually called paleobotany y sometimes paleophytology. 

Phy''tO-log^O-al (-IBJ'I-kal), a. [Cf. F, fiiytologUine.] 
Of or portaiulng to phytology ; botanical. 


Ogy ; a writer on plants ; a botanist. Evelyn. 

Pny-toPo-gy (-jy), n. [Phyto- -f- -logy : cf. F. phy- 
ioloaxc.] The science of plants; a description of the 
kinds and properties of plants ; botany. Sir T. Browne. 
Pby'tO-mer (fl'tfi-mSr), ) n, [NL. pAyfomeron, 

il Phy-tom^o-ron (ft-t5m'S-r5n), i fr. Or. 4>vt6v plant 
4- pipor sliare.J (Bot.) An organic element of a flower- 
ing mant ; a pb^on. 

U Pby^Oll (fi'tBn), n. ; pi. Phytons (-tBius). [NL., fr. 
Gr. <^vt6v plant.] (Bot.) One of the parts which by 
their repetition make up a howoring plant, each being a 
ai^le joint of a stem with its leaf or leaves ; a phytoiner. 

Pby-tOIl^O-my (ft-tBn'S-mj^), n. [Phyto- -j- Gr. vopo^ 
law : cf. F, phytonomie.] Tho science of the origin and 
growth of plants. 

Phy^tO-pa-tboPo-fftet (fi'td-pA-thBl'ft-jTst), n. One 
skilled in diseases of plants. 

Phy^tO-pa-thoPo-gy (-jj^), n. [Phyto- -f pntholorry.] 
The science of diseases to which plants are liable. 

il Phy-toph^a-ga (ft-tSf'd-g4), n.pl. [NL., fr. Gr. 
^vt6v a plant -f- (^ayeti/ to eat.] (Zo'ol.) A division of 
Hjuuenoptera ; the sawflies. 

Pliy'tO-pliaglc(fi't6-faj'Ik), a, (.^ooL ) Phytophagous. 
Phj-toph'a-goiia (ft-tBf'A-gas), a. [Phyto- f Gr. 
ifaiytii/ to eat.] (Zdul.) Feeding ou plants ; herbivorous ; 
as^a phytopfuigom animal. 
jPhy-topVa-gy (-jy), «• The eating of plants. 
Phy'to-physl-ol'o-gv (fi'tfj-flz'T-Bl'fi-jy), n. [Phyto- 
physiology.] Vegetaole physiology. 

Pby-topo-inlst (ft-tBt'6-mIst), n. One versed in 
phytotomy. 

Pby-tOt'O-my (-my), n. [Phyto- 4- Gr- repveiv to 
cut.f The dissection of plants ; vegetable anatomy. 

II Pby^tO-*0-a'rl-a (fi't$.z6-a'rY-A), n. pi. [NL. See 
PhytozoBn.] (ZooL) Same as Infusoiua. 

II Pby^to-zo'on (-zo'Bn), n. ; pi. Pitytozoa (-&). [NL., 
fr. Gr. ^vr6v 4" animal.] (Zobl.) A plantlike 

animal. The term is sometimes applied to zottphytes. 
Pbyz (flz), n. See Pmz. 

PI (pi), n. [See Pica, Pib magpie, service-book.] 
(Print.) A mass of type confusedly mixed or unsorted. 
[Written also pic.] 

PI, V. t [imp. & p. p. PiKD (pId) ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PiaiNO (pI'Tng).] (Print.) To put into a mixed and dis- 
ordered condition, as tyjie ; to mix and disarrange the 
type of ; as, to ^ a form. [Written alsoptc.] 
n-a^^a-ba (pt-Ss'ft-bi), n. See Piabsava. 


wires of graduated length, thickness, and tension, struck 
by liainmers moved by keys. 

Dumb piano. Sec DiorroRinM. — Grand piano. Bee under 
Grand. — Square piano, one with a horizontal frame and 
an oblong cose. — Upright piano, one with on upright 
frame and vertical wires. 

Pi-an'O-arapb (pT-4n'i-gr4f), n. [Piano 4- -graph.] 
(Mus.) A lonn of melodiograph applied to a piano. 

Pl^a-peo (pi'4-pBk), n. [Cf. Pik a magpie.] (Zobl.) 
A West African pie (Ptilostomus Senegnlensis). 

PI'a-llat (pl'i-rTst), n. [L. pius pibus.] (R. C. Ch.) 
One of a religious order who are the regular clerks of 
the Scuole Pie (reli^ous schools), an institute of second- 
ary education, founded at Romo in the last years of tho 
IGth century. Addis dc Arnold. 

Pi-as'sa-VA (pT-S8^8&-v&), n. [Tg.piasaha.] A fibrous 
product of two Brazilian (lalin trees (Attnlea funifera 
and Leopoldinia Piassaba)^ — used in makine brooms, 
and for other puiposes. Galled also piagaha and pinsaba, 

Pl-fUl'ter (pT-as'ter), n. [F. ptastrcy It. piastra a 
thin plate of metal, a dollar, LL. jnastray ft. L. emplas- 
trum. See Plaster.] A silver com of Spain and various 
other countries. See Pbso. The Spanish piaster (com- 
monly called pesOy or peso puro) is of about tho value of 
the American dollar. The Italian plaster, or scudo, was 
worth from 80 to 100 cents. The Turkish and Egyptian 
piasters are now worth about four and a half cents. 

Pi-as'tre (nt-Ss'ter), n. See Piaster. 

Pl-a^tlon (pt-a'shlin), n. [L. piatio. Bee Puclb.] 
The act of making atonement j expiation. [OA#.] 

II Pl-at'tl (pS-at't6), n. pi. [It., prop., plates.] (Mus.) 
Cymbals. [Written also jpyafft.] 

Pl-az'za (pT-i(z'za), n. ; pi. Piazzas (-z&z). [It., place, 
square, market place, L. platea street, courtyard. See 
Place.] An open squaro in a European town, especially 
an Italian town; henco (Arch.)y an arcaded and roofed 
gallery ; a portico. In the United States the word is 
popularly applied to a veranda. 

Wo walk by the <»beli«k, and meditoto in piazzas. Jer. Taylor. 

Pib'eom^ (pTb'kOm'), n. [W, pib pi|W) 4- com horn.] 
(Mus.) A wind instrument or pipe, with a born at each 
end, — used in Wales. 

Piniiroob (pS'brBk), n. [Gael, piohaireachd pipe mu- 
sic, fr. piobair a piper, fr. pioba pipe, bagpipe, from 
English. See Pipe, n.] A Highland iiir, suited to tho 
particular passion which the musician would cither ex- 
cite or assuage ; generally applied to those airs that are 
played ou the bagpipe before the Highlanders when they 
go out to battle. Jamie.Kon. 

Plo (pTk), n. [Cf. F. qric.] A Turkish cloth moasuro, 
varying from 18 to 28 inches. 

PPoa (pi'kA), n. [L. pica a pie, magpie ; in sense 3 
prob. named from some resemblance to the colors of th(? 
magpie. Cf. Pib magpie.] 1 . (Zobl.) The genus that 
includes the magpies. 

2 . (Med.) A vitiated apiietite that craves what is 
imflt for food, as clialk, ashes, coal, otc. ; chthonopliagia. 

3 . (R. C. Ch.) A service-book. Bee Pib. [OAj.] 

4 . (Print.) A size of type next larger than small pica, 
and smaller than English. 

This line is printed in pica. 

Pica is twice the size of nonpareil, and is used as 
a standard of measurement In casting leads, cutting 
rules, etc., and also as a standard by which to designate 
several larger kinds of t;!^e, aa double picuy two-line pica. 


piciSy pitch.] 


pitch in color or quality ; pitchy. 

W'cbey (pe'chi), n. [Native nam^ 
zilian armadillo (Dasypus minutus ) ; 


several larger l^ds of type, aa double picuy two-ltne picUy 
four-line picoy and the IiKe. 

Small pica (Print.), a size of t 3 n;>e next larger than long 
primer, and smaller than pica. 

This line is printed in small jiica, 

II PlG^a-dor' (p$k'4-dftr'), n. [8p.] A horseman armed 
with a lance, who in a bullfight receives the first attack 
of the bull, and excites him by pricking him without 
attempting to kill him. 

PlCrA-mar^ (pTk'4-mSr'), n. [L. piXy nicis. pitch -f- 
amarus bitter.] (Chem.) An oily liquid hydrocarbon 
extracted from tho creosote of b^ohwood tar. It con- 
sists essentially of certain derivatives of pyrogallol. 

Tio'a.-pai9 (pTk'A-pftr), n. (Zobl.) Tlie finfoot. 

Plo'ara (pTk^rd), n. (Eccl. Hist.) One of a sect of 
Adamites in the fifteenth century ; — so called from one 
Picard of Flanders. See Adahitb. 

PU^a-resqne' (pTk'A-rBsk' ; F. pf/kA/rtsk'), a. [F., 
fr. 8p. picaro rogue.] Applied to that class of literature 


in which the prinoipel personage is the Spanish picaro^ 
meaning a rascal, a knave, a rogue, an adventurer. 

il FLon^rUe (pl-ki'rT-S), n. pi. [NL.. fr. L. a 
woodpecker.] (Zodt.) An extensive dmsion of birds 
which includes the woMpeokers, toucans, trogona^ horn- 
bills, kingfishers, motmots, rollers, and goatsuckers. By 
some writers it is made to include also the cuckoos, 
swifts, and bumming birds. 

Pl-CA'il-All (-on), a. (Zobl.) Of or pertaining to tho 
PicarisB. — n. One of the Pioarim. 

Plo^B-roon' (pTk^4-r6bn'), n. [Sp. picarony aug. of 
picaro roguish, n., a rogue.] One who plunders; es- 
pecially, a plunderer of wrecks ; a pirate ; a corsair ; a 
marauder ; a sharper. Sir W. Temple. 

Plc^a-yime^ (plk^A-SnO, n. [Prom the language of 
the Caribs.] A small coin of the value of six and a 
quarter cents. Seo Fippenny bit. [Localy U. S.] 
PlO^a-yun'inh (pIk'A-un'Ish), a. Petty ; paltry ; 
mean; os, a business. [Colloq. U. S.] 
Plc'oa-W (plk'k4-dll), 1 n. [OF. picoadilles tlie sev- 
PiO^oa-dUly (-dll^lj^), ) oral divisions or pieces fas- 
tened togetlier about the brim of tlie collar of a doublet, 
a dim. fr. Sp. pioadOy p. p. of picar to prick. See Pikb. 1 
A high, stiff collar for the neck ; also, a hem or band 
about the skirt of a garment, — worn by men in the 17th 
century. 

Pio'oage (pTk'kllj ; 48), n. [LL. piccagiuniy fr. P. 

/ Qiquer to prick.] (O. Eng. Law) Money paid at fairs 
or leave to break ground for booths. Ainsworth, 

Plo'oa-lil'll (plk^kA-lIPlT), n. A pickle of various 
vegetables with pungent spices, — originally mode in the 
East Indies. 

llPlc'OO-lO (plk^cft-lft; It. pSk'-), 11 , [It., small.] 

i. (Mtts.) A small, shrill flute, the pitch ol which is an 
octave higlier than the ordinary flute ; an octave flute. 

2. (Mus.) A small upright piano. 

3 . (Mus.) An organ stop, with a high, piercing tone. 
PiOG (pis), n. [Hind, paisa.] A small copper coin of 
the East Indies, worth less than a cent. Malconu 

llPlc'e-a (pIs'e-A), 71. [L., the pitch pine, from juix, 
pieiSy pitch.] (Bot.) A genus of coniferous trees of the 
northern hemisphere, inclucling the Norway spruce and 
the American black and white spruces. Tliese trees have 
pendent cones, which do not readily fall to pieces, in 
this and other respects differing from the firs. 

Pl'oene (pi'senh n. [See PicEons.J (Chem.) A hy- 
drocarbon (C«H, 4 ) extracted from tJic pitchy residue of 
coal tar and petroleum as a bluish fluorescent crystal- 
line substance. 

PiO'e-OUB (pTs'^-Hs or pTsb'fis), a. [L. piceuSy fr. 7><z, 
piciSy pitch.] Of or pertaining to pitch ; resembling 
pitch in color or quality ; pitchy. 

W'chey (pe'chi), ri. [Native name.] (Zobl.) A Bra- 
zilian armadillo (Dasypus minutus ) ; tho little armadillo. 
[Written also^icAfy.l 

II Pl''0]ll-ol'a'g0 '(pe/cl»S-8c-a'g&), 71. [Native name.] 
(Zobl.) A small, 
burrowing, South 
American edentate 
(C hlamyphorus 
truncatus)y allied to 
tlie armadillos. The 
shell is attaclied ■ 
only along the back. 

^so^icAy pjehiciago ( Clihiniyjihorun tninrnfus), 

i*ioh^-rlm bean' (pYcl/fl-rTm ben'). (Rot.) The seed 
of a Brazilian laumceous tree (Nectnndra Puchury) of a 
taste and smell between those ot nutmeg and of sassafras, 
— sometimes used medicinally. Called also sa.'isafrn.i nut. 

11 W'cl (pi'si), 71. pi. [NIj., fr. L. pievs a woo^ipockcr.] 
(Zobl.) A division of birds Including the wood])eckor8 
and wrynecks. 

Pl'ci-fonn (pI'sI-fOnn), a. (Zobl.) Of or pertaining 
to tlie Plelfonnes. 

II Plo'l-lor'mea (pYs'Y-fOr'mez), ? 1 . pi. [NL. Seo Pi- 
ous, and -FORM.] (Zobl.) A group of birds including 
the woodpeckers, toucans, barbets, colies, kingflsbers, 
hombills, and some other related groups. 

Pl'oina (pl'sm), a. (Zobl.) of or pertaining to tho 
woodpeckers (Pici)y or to the Ficifonnes. 

Pick (pYk), v. t. [imp. & p, J), Picked (pYkt) ; p. pr, 
& yh. n. riCKiNO.] [OK. pickeny plklceuy to prick, peck ; 
akin to Icel. pikkay Rw. pickay Dan. pikkCy D. pikkeuy G, 
pickeuy T.pxqnery W. pigo. Cf. Peck, i»., Pike, Pitch to 
throw.] 1, To throw ; to pitch. [Obs.] 

As high os I could pick my lanco. Shak. 

2. To peck at, as a bird with its beak ; to strike at 
with anything pointed ; to act upon with a pointed in- 
strument ; to pierce ; to prick, as witli a pin. 

3 . To separate or o\m\ by ineans of a sharp point or 
points ; as, to pick matted wool, cotton, oakum, etc. 

4. To open (a lock), os by a wire. 

B. To pull apart or away, especially with the fingers ; 
to pluck ; to gather, as fruit from a tree, flowers from 
the stalk, feathers from a fowl, etc. 

6. To remove something from witli a pointed instru- 
ment, with the fingers, or with the tectli ; as, to pick the 
teeth ; to pick a bone ; to pick a goose ; to pick u pocket. 

Did you pick Jlojitcr Slonder’s puree ? Shak, 
He picks clean teeth, and, busy as he sccios 
With an old tavern quill, is hungry yet. Cowjier, 

7. To choose ; to select ; to separate as clioloe or de- 
sirable ; to cull ; as, to pick one’s company ; to pick 
one’s way ; — often with out. ” One man picked out of 
ten thousand. ” Shah. 

8. To take up ; esp,, to gather from here and there ; 
to collect ; to bring together ; os, to pick rags ; — often 
with up; as, to pick up a ball or stones ; to pick up 
information. 

9. To trim. [OAs.] Chaucer. 

To pick at, to tease or vex by pertinacious annoyance. 
-To pick a bone with. Bee under Bone.- To pick a 
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ffciiA, to cow favor. Robymon (Morels Utopia}. 

-"To plok olf. (a) To pluck; to remove Dyi>iok^. (6) 
To abcwt or bring down* one by (me; as, ebarpehootora 
picfe off the enemy. — To piok oat (a) To mark out ; to 
variegato ; aa, to pick out any dark stuff with lines or 
spots of bri^t colors, (b) To select from a number or 
quantity. — To pick to places, to pull apart piece by 
piece; hence [Colloq.]^ to analyse; esp., to criticise in 
detail. — To pick a quarrel, to give occasion of quarrel 
intentionally. — To pick up. (a) To take up, as with the 
fingers, {b) To get by repeats efforts ; to gather here 
and there ; as, to pick up a livelihood ; to jdckup news. 

Pick (pTk), V. i. 1. To eat slowly, sparingly, or by 
morsels ; to nibble. 

Why Btand’Bt thou picking t Ib thy palate Boro ? JJrpden. 

2. To do anything nicely or carefully, or by attending 
to small things ; to select something with care. 

3. To steal ; to pilfer. “ To keep my hands from pick- 
ing and stealing.” Book of Com, Prayer. 

To pick up. to improve by degrees ; as, he is picking up 
in health or business. [Cciloq. U. <S.] 

Plok, n. [F. pic a pickax, a pick. See Pick, r., and 
of. PiKK.] 1. A sharp-pointed tool for picking ; — often 
used in composition ; as, a toothptcA; a, picklock. 

2. {Mining & Meek.) A heavy iron tool, curved and 
sometimes pointed at both ends, wielded by moans of a 
wooden handle inserted in the middle, — used by quar- 
rymen, roadmakers, etc. ; also, a pointed hammer used 
for dressing millstones. 

3. A pike or spike ; the sharp point fixed in the cen- 
ter of a buckler. ‘‘Take down my buckler . . . 

and grind the pick on ’t.’’ Beau, d: FI. 

4. Choice ; right of selection ; as, to have one’s /ncA:. 
Franco nntl RiiBBia have tho pick of our Rtablea. Ld, Lytton. 

6. That which would be picked or chosen first; tho 
best ; ns, the pick of tho fiock. 

6. {Print.) A particle of ink or paper imbedded in 

the hollow 01 a letter, filling up its face, and occasioning 
a wot on a printed sheet. MacKeUnr. 

7. {Painting) That wliich is picked in, ns with a pointed 
pencil, to correct an unevenness In a picture. 

8. ( Weaving) The blow which drives the shuttle, — 
the rate of speed of a loom being reckoned as so many 
picks per minute ; hence, in describing tho fineness of a 
fabric, a weft thread ; as, so many /rfcAj to an inch. 

Pick drsMlng {Arch\ in cut stonework, a facing made 
by a pointed tool, leaving tho surface in little pits or de- 
pressions. — Pick hanuner, a pick with one end sharp and 
the other blunt, used by miners. 

Flok^a-back'' (pYk'A-hXk'), adv. On tho back or shoid- 
dors ; as, to ride pickaback. [Written also jnckapack, 
pickbacks and pickpack-l 

A woman stooping to take a child pickaback. A’. Jefferies. 
Plck'a-nln^ny (-nTn'ny), n. ; pi. Pickaninnies (-nTz). 
[Of. Sp. pequcflo little, young.] A small child ; espe- 
cially, a negro or mulatto infant. [U. S. <& West Indies'] 
Plok^a-paok^ (-I)5k0» Pickaback. 

Piok^az^ I (-Sks/), n. [A corruption of OE. pikois, 
Plck^aze^ / pikeU^ F. picois, fr. ])ic. See Pick, n.] 
A pick with a point at one end, a transverse edge or 
blodo at the other, and a handle inserted at the middle ; 
a hammer with a fiatteued end for driving wedges and a 
pointed end for piercing as it strikes. Shak. 

Plokniiack'' (-bSkO, adv. On the back. 

Plok^ed (pTkt; often pTk'Sd, esp. in senses 1 & 4), a. 

1. Pointed; sharp. ‘‘ /*icA:cd and polished.” Chapman. 

Lot tho stake be made picked ut the top. Mortimer. 

2. {Zddl.) Having a pike or spine on the back ; — said 
of certain fishes. 

3. Carefully selected ; chosen ; as, picked men. 

4. Fine ; spruce; smart ; prociwi ; dainty. [06^.] Shak. 
Picked dogfish. {Zool.) Bee under Door i sir. — Picked 

ouL ornamented or relieved with lines, or the like, of a 
different, usually a lighter, color ; as, a carriage body 
dark green, picked out with red. 

Pick^ed-nOBB (pTk^ed-uQs), n. 1. The state of being 
sharpened ; pointedness. 

2. Fineness; sprucenoss ; smartness. 

Too much ptefref/mrs.v is not iiiiiuly. It. Janson. 
Plok-eer' (pTk-5r'), V. i. [imp. & v. p. PiCKEBasD 
(-erd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Piokekuino.] [F. picorer to go 
marauding, orig., to go to steal cattle, ultimately fr. L. 
peous^ pecoris^ cattle ; cf. F. picorSe, Sp. pecorea rob- 
bery committed by straggling soldiers.] To make a 
raid for booty ; to maraud ; also, to skirmisb in advance 
of an army. Boo Picaroon. [Obs.] Bp. Buniet. 

Plck-e^er (-Sr), n. One who pickeers. [Obs.] 
Plok'er (pTk'Sr), n. [From Pick.] 1. One who, or 
that which, picks, In any souse, — as, one who uses a 
pick ; one who gathers ; a thief ; a pick ; a pickax ; as, 
a cotton picker. Pickers and stealers.” Shak. 

2. {Mach.) A machine for picking fibrous materials to 
pieces so as to loosen and separate the fiber. 

3. i^Veaving) The piece in a loom which strikes the 
end of the shuttle, and Impels it through tho warp. 

4. {Ordnance) A priming wire for cleaning the vent. 
Pl»^er-ei (^l), n. [Dim. of Pike.] JT Written also 

pickerell.] 1. A young or small pike. [O&r.] 

Bet [better] U, quoth he, a pike than a pickerel. Chaucer. 
2. {Zddl.) (a) Any one of several species of fresh- 
water fishes of the genus Esox^ esp. the smaller species. 
(&) Tho glasseye, or waU-oyed pike. Boo Wall-eye. 

The federation, or chain, pickerel {Esox reticula- 
tus) and tho brook pickerel {E. Amerwanns) are the most 
common American species. They are used for food, and 
are noted for their voracity. About the Great Lakes the 
piko is called pickerel. 



Ptokerri {E. rdicutattu). 


wood (Bot.). a blue-flowered aquatio plant (Pon- 
toaerM wraata) liaving large arrow-shaped leaves. ^ 
cal^ because common in slow-moving waters where 
pickerel are often found. 

Plok'er-lng (pIk'Sr-Ing), n. [Probably a corruption of 
PloKXSJBL.] {Zo'dl.) The sauger of the St. Lawrence River. 

Piok'er-y (-y), n. [From Pick to steal; or perhaps 
from PicKEER.J Potty theft. [Scot.] Uolinshtd. 

Plok'et (pIk'Bt), n. [F. piquet^ properly dim. of 
pique spear, pike. See Pikb, and cf. I’iquet.] 1. A 
stake sharpened or )K>intod, especially one used in fortifi- 
cation and encampments, to mark bounds and angles ; or 
one used for tethering horses. 

2 . A.^iuted pale, used in making fences. 

3. [Probably so called from the picketing of tho 
horses.] {Mil.) A detached body of troops serving to 
[luard an army from surprise, and to opimse reconnoitor- 
ing parties of the enemy ; — called also outlying picket. 

4. By extension, men appointed by a trades union, 
other labor organization, to Intoreept outsiders, and pre- 
vent them from working for employers with whom the 
organization is at variance. [Cant] 

6 . A military punishment, formerly resorted to, in 
wliich the offender was forced to stand with one foot on 
a pointed stake. 

6 . A gome at cards. See Piquet. 

Inlying picket {Mil.), a detachment of troops held in 
camp or quarters, detailed to march if called upon. - - 
Picket fence, a fence made of pickets. Bee def . 2, above. — 
Picket guard (i//i.), a ^ara of horse and foot, always 
in readiness in case of alarm. — Picket line. {Md.) (a) A 
position hold and gmarded by small bodies of men placed 
at intervals, (b) A rope to which horses are Bec\irod 
when groomed. — Picket pin, an iron pin for picketing 
horses. 

Plok'et, V. t. [imp. Sr. p. p. Picketed ; p. pr. & vb. 

n. I’iCKETiNO.] 1. To fortify with pointed stakes. 

2. To inclose or fence with pickets or pales. 

3. To tether to, or as to, a picket ; os, to picket a horse. 

4. To guard, as a camp or road, by an rmtlylng picket. 
B. To torture by comi»elling to stand with one foot on 

a pointed stake. 

Plok'e-tee' (pTk/fi-tS'), n. {Bot.) See Picotee. 
Plck'-faulP (pTk'faltO, n. One who seeks out faults. 
PlckTnii^, n. 1. t 1 te act of digging or breaking up, 
OB with a ^ck. 

2. The act of choosing, plucking, or gathering. 

3. That which is, or may l>e, picked or gleaned. 

4. Pilfering ; alsOj that which is pilfered. 

5. pi. The jmlverized shells of oysters used in making 

walks. [Eng.] Simmonds. 

6. {Mining) Rough sorting of ore. 

7. Overburned bricks. Simmonds. 

Plidi'lnff, a. 1. Done or made as with a pointed tool ; 

as, a picking sound. 

2. Nice ; careful. [Obs.] 

Ilo was too warm on picking work to dwell. Dryden. 
Picking peg. ( Weaving) See Picker, w., 3. 

Pio^e (pik'k’l), n. [Oh.t.] Beo PiCLB. 

Plc^e, n. [Cf. D. pckel. Probably a dim. fr. Pick, 
V. f., alluding to the cleaning of tho fish.] 1. {a) A solu- 
tion of salt and water, in which fish, meat, etc., may be 
preserved or corned ; brine. (6) Vinegar, jdain or spiced, 
used for preserving vegetables, fish, eggs, oysters, etc. 

2 . Anpr article of food wlilch has foen preserved in 
brine or in vinegar. 

3. {Founding) A bath of dilute sulphuric or nitric 
acid, etc., to remove burnt sand, scale rust, etc., from 
tlio surface of castings, or oilier articles of metal, or to 
brighten them or improve their color. 

4. A trouldesomo child ; as, a little pickle. [Colloq.] 
To be in a pickle, to bo in a disagreeable position ; to be 

in a condition of embarrassment, diflilculty. or disorder. 
“How <;am’bt thou in this jfuc/.7c f ” Shak. — To put a 
rod in pickle, to proi>aro a particular reproof, punishment, 
or penalty fur future application. 

Pic^e, V. t. [imp. & p. Pickled (-k’ld) ; p. pr. 
& vb. 71. PiCKLiNo (-klTng).] 1. To preserve or season 
In pickle ; to treat with some kind of pickle ; os, to 
pickle herrings or cucumbers. 

2. To give an antique apfioaranco to ; — said of copies 
or imitations of paintings by the old masters. 

Plc^od (-k’ld), a. Preserved in a pickle. ] 

Plo'kle-her^rlng (pTk'k’l-hSr'rTng), n. 1. A herring 
preserved in brine ; a pickled herring. Shak. 

2. A merry-andrew ; a buffoon. [Oft.?.] Addison. 
Picker (iffk'kler), n. One who makes pickles. I 
PlckTook^ (pXk'luk'), n. 1. An instmmimt for jack- 
ing locks. Shak. 

2. One wlio picks locks; a thief. ** A picklock of se- 
crets.” Jcr. Taylor. 

nck'mlre^ (-mfr'), n. [So called from its pickiiig its 
food from the mire.] {Zo'dl.) The pewit, or black-he^ed 
gull. [Prov. E7ig.] 

Piok'nlGk (plk'iiik), n. Bee Picnic. 

Piok'pack^ (-P Sk'), adv. Pickaback. 

Plck'pen^ny VpSn'uy), n. ; pi. Pickpbnnibs (-nTz). A 
miser ; also, a sharper. Dr. II. More. 

Piorpock^et (-pSk'«t), n. One who steals purses or 
other articles from inwikets. Bentley. 

Plok^pUTBe^ (-pfirs'), n. One who steals purses, or 
money from purses. Latimer. Shak. 

Wok'BV ^sy), n. See Pixy. 

PlrJc^thaiilt/ (-thKnkO, n. One who strives to put an- 
other under obligation ; an officious x>crson ; hence, a 
flatterer. Used idso adjectively. 

Smiling pickthanks, and baso ncwBniongnrs. Shak. | 
PlOk'tOOth' (-tobth'), W. A toothpick. [Obs.] Swift. 
Pl'ole (plk'’l), n. [Prob. fr. pightel or pingle.] A 
small piece of land inclosed with a hedge ; a close. [O&j.] 
[Written also pickle.] 

PlO'nlO (pTk'nTk), n. [Cf. F. pitrueniq 7ie. See Pick, 

o., and of. Knickknack.] Formerly, an entertainment 
at which each person contributed some dish to a common 


table ; now, an excursion or pleasure party In which tho 
members partake of a collation or repast (usually in the 
open air, and from food carried by themselves). 

PiO'Blo (pTk'nlk), v. i. [imp. St p. p. Picnicked 
(- uTkt) ; p. pr. Si vb. n. PiONlOKiNO (-nTk-Ing).] To go on 
a ^wic, or pleasure excursion ; to eat in picnic fashion. 

Pio^nlok-er (-nlk-Sr), n. Out' wilt) takes jiartin a picnic. 

FPcoid (pi'koid), a. [/’iciiA -} -oid.] {Zool.) Like 
or pertaining to the Pici. 

Plc'o-llne (pTk'ti-lTn or -leu), n. [L. p/x, pit ch 
-I- oleum oil -im;.] {Chem.) Any one of three i^o- 
morle bases (CnH 7 N) related to pyridine, and obtained 
from bone oil, acrolein ammonia, and coal-toi’ uaphtlia, 
as colorless mobile liquids of strong odor ; — called also 
methyl pyridine. 

Plc^o-tee' (pTk/ft-te'), In. [V. picotS dotted, 

Plo^O-tlne' (plk/ft-ten'), ) pricked.] (But.) A variety 
of carnation having petaln of a light color variously dot- 
ted and spotted at tho edges. 

PlG'quet (pTk'kCt or ntk-kSt'), n. Sec Piquet. 

Pi'ora (pi'krA), w. [L., fr. Or. rrntpov sliarj), hitter.] 
{Med.) The powder of aloes with eautdhi, formerly offic- 
inal, employed as a cathartic. 

Pl^crate (pi'krilt), «. {Chem.) A salt of picric noid. 

Pl'oric (piOtrlk or pTk'rtk), a. [Or. niKpdi hittor.] 
{Chem.) I’ertalning to, or designating, a strong organic 
acid (called piciic acid), intensely bitter. 

031^ Picric acid is obtained by treating phenol with 
strong nitric acid, as a brilliant yellow crystalline sub- 
stance, CeHy(NO2)«.0H. It is used in dvcing silk and 
wool, and also in the manufacture of explosives, as it is 
very unstable when lioatod. Called also trinitrophenol, 
and formerly carbazotic acid. 

PloMte (pTk'rit), n. [From Or. irwepeJ? bitter.] {Min.) 
A dark green igneous rock, consisting largely of cliryso- 
lite, with hornblende, augite, hiotite, etc. 

Fto'ro-Ute (pTk'rA-litb n. [Gr. irntpcit bitter dite : 
cf. ¥. picrolithe.] {Min.) A fibrous variety of serpentine. 

PlO^rO-mel (-mCl), n. [Or. TriKp6c bitter -f- /arfAi 
honey; cf. ¥. picromel.] {Old Chem.) A colorless vis- 
cous substance having a bitter-sweet taste. 

It was formerly supposed to be tlie essential prin- 
ciple of the bile, hut is now known to be a ndxture, 
principally of salts of glycocholic and taurochoJic acids. 

PiO^rO-tOZ^in (pTk'rfi-tbks'Yn or pi'krA-), n . [0 r. nt.Kp6^ 
bitter toxic -f -in.l {Chryn.) A bitter wliitc cryntaliino 
substance foimd in tlio eocculus Indlcus. It is a peculiar 
{loisonous neurotic and intoxicant, and consists of a mix- 
ture of several neutral substanccB. 

Pl'cryl (pl'krll pTk'rTl), n. [Picric -yl.] {Chem.) 
Tlie hypotbetic radical of pitiric acid, analogous to phenyl. 

PlCt^iBh (pTkt'Ish), a. Of or pertaining to the Piets ; 
resembling the Piets. ‘‘ Tho peer.” Byron. 

Plc'tO-graph (pTk'tft-grAf), n. [^Beo Picture, and 
-GRAPH.] A picture or hieroglyph rci)Tescnting and ex- 
pressing an idea. Plc^tO-zraphlc (-grttf'Tk), a. 

PlC-tO'rl-al (pTk-tn'rT-ol), (I. [L. pictorius, fr. pictor 
a ^)uinter, fr.vwgere to paint. Bee Paint.] Of or i>er- 
taining to pb'tures ; illustrated by pictures ; forming 
pictures ; representing with the clcaniess of a picture ; 
as, a pictorial dictionary ; a pictorial imagination. ” Pic- 
torial rhetoric.” — Plc-tO'ri-al*ly, odv. 

Plc-tor'lc (-tSr'Tk), ) Pi,.t„rial [Obs 1 

Plc-tor'lc-al (-I-kol), r’ iH.touai. [uos.] 

PictB (i)IktK), n. pi. ; sing, Pict (pTkt). [L. Picli; 
cf. AS. Pcohta.<i.] {EUntol.) A rncc! of pcoj>le of uncer- 
tain origin, who inhabited Scotland in early times. 

II Plc-tU'ra (pTk-tu'rfi), n. [L., a painting,] {Zool.) 
Pattern of coloration. 

PloTnr-a-ble (pIk'tftr-&-b’l ; LTfi), a. Capable of be- 
ing i)icturod, or represented by a j)icturo. 

Pic'tnr-al (-«!), a. Pictorial, [i?.] Sir W. Scott. 

Plc'tur-al, n. A picture. [Olij.] Spenser. 

Plc'tnre (pTk'tOr ; 1.V5), n. [L. pictura, fr. phigcre, 
to paint : cf.V.peinturc. Sec Paint.] 1. Tho 
art of painting ; rfiprosciitatioii by painting. [OI;j.] 

Any wcIl-cxprcBBcd Imuge . . . either In I'ict lor or Bcnlptiue. 

Sir n. i\ oUon. 

2. A representation of anything (as a person, a land- 
BcajK), a building) upon canvas, pn})er, or other Burfan?, 
produced by inoans of painting, drawing, engraving, pho- 
tography, etc. ; a representation in colors. By extension, 
a figure ; a model. 

Pictures and shapes are but secondary object «. jtneon. 

The young king’s jiicturc ... In virgin wux. Jhm-dl. 

3. An Image or a resemblance ; a representation, eitJier 

to tho eye or to the mind ; tliat which, by its likeness, 
brings vividly to mind some other tiling ; as, a cliJld is 
the of his father ; the man is the picture of grief. 

My eyes make pictures wlieii they ore shut. Cotn idge, 

BI5F“ Picture Is often used adjectively, or in forming 
scTf-oxplaining compounds; as, picture baoV. or jiicture- 
book, picture frame or jneture-frume, picture seller or 
picfwre-soller, etc. 

Wetur® gaUery, a gallery, or largo apartment, devoted 
to the exhibition of pictures. — Picture rod, a rod or metnl 
tube fixed to the walls of a room, from which pictures are 
hiuig. — Picture writing, (a) The art of recording events, 
or of expressing messages, by uienns of pictures repre- 
senting the actions or circumstances in question. 1 yjor. 
{b) The record or message so represented ; os, the iuciurc 
writing of the American Indians. 

Syn. — Picture, Painting. Every kind of representa- 
tion by drawing or painting is a picture, whether 
with oil colors, water colors, pencil, crayons, or India 
ink; strictly, a painting is a picture inailo by means of 
colored paints, usually applietl moist with a brusli. 

PlO^ture, V. t. [imp. & p.p. Pictured (-tfird ; 335) ; 

p. pr, & vb. n. Picturing.] To draw or paint a resem- 
blonoe of ; to delineate ; to represent ; to form or present 
an Ideal likeneM of ; to bring before the mind. ‘‘ I . . . 
do picture it in my mind. ” Spenser. 

I have not teen him so pictured. Shak. 

Pio'tnred (-tttrd), a. Furnished with pictures ; ropro- 
sented by a picture or pictures ; as, a pictured scene. 
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Ptotnr-cr (plk't«r4r ; 13S), n. 


tures ; a painter. [£.] 

Plo/tur-asaiM' 


One who makes nlo> 
iMer, 

^ a. [It. ^tioreico t cf. P. jM- 
toresgtte. Bee Piotojual.] Forming, or fitted to form, 
a good or pleasing picture ; representing with the clear- 
ness or ideal beauty appropriate to a picture : expressing 
that peculiar kind of oeauty which is agreeable in a pic- 
ture, natural or artificial ; graphic ; vivid ; as, a pictur- 
esque scene or attitude ; picturesque language. 

What Ig picturesque as placed in relation to the beautiful and 
the lublitne ? It ia . . . the oharaoteriatio pushed into a netui- 
ble excess. Iks (juincey. 

— Pto^tiir-eMiaeay, adv. — Pio^tnr-eaqne'iiMa, n. 

Plo^tnr-MKlll'lan, a. Somewhat picturesque. [iR.] 

Plo'tur-izo (-1*), V. t. [imp. &, p.p. PicTUBizaD (-izd:) ; 
p.^. & vb. n. PioTURiziNO.] [fi.j 1. To picture. 

2. To adorn with pictures. 

PlO^ (pTk^lil), n, [Jav. & Malay pihul^ it. pikul 
to carry on tlio back, to carry a burden; ii., a man’s 
burden.] A commercial weight varying in ditferont 
countries and for different commodities. In Borneo it 
is 13fi| lbs. ; in China and Sumatra, 1331^ lbs. ; in Japan, 
133 ] lbs. ; but sometimes 130 lbs., etc. Galled also, by 
the Chinese, tan. [Written also peculy and pecal.'] 

Pif/U'lat (ptk'tt-let), n. [Dim. of Picus.] (Zobl.) 
Any species of very small woodpeckers of the genus i’i- 
cumnus and allied genera. Their tail feathers are not 
stiff and sharp at the tips, as in ordinary woodpeckers. 

II Pl'ClUl (pl'klls), n. / pi. Pici (pl'si). [L., a wood- 
pecker.] {Zobl.) A genus of woodpeckers, including 
some of the common American and European species. 


Pld^dle (pTd'd’l), V. i. [imp. & p. p. PinDUSO (-d’ld) ; 
p. pr. '& vb. n. I^DDLINO (-dlTng).] [Cf. diaL 8w. pittla 
to keep picking at, Sw. peta to pick.] 1. To deal in 


keep picking at, Sw. peta to pick.] 
trifles; to concern one’s self with trivial matters rather 
than with those that are important. [Ofts.] Aschnm. 

2. To be squeamishly nice about one’s fo^ Swi/t. 

3. To urinate ; — a child’s word. 

Pld'dlar (pTd'dlSr), n. One who piddles. 

Pld'dllng (pTd'dllng), a. Trifling ; trivial ; frivolous ; 

paltry ; — applied to persons and things. 

The ignoble huckaterage of piiUtling tithea. Milton 

Pid'dOOk (-rliik), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] {Zobl.) 
Aiw species of Pholas ; a pholad. See I’hulas. 

Pie (pi), n. [OE. piCypye; cf. Ir. & Gael, pighe pie, 
also Gael, pige an earthen Jar or pot. Cf. PiooiN.] 

1. An article of food consisting of paste baked with 
something in it or under it ; as, chicken pie ; venison 
pie; ttxluce pie; apple pie; pumpkin pic. 

2. Bee Camp, n., 6. [Prov. Png.] JIalliwell. 

Fie omst, the paste of a pie. 

Ple,n. [F. jticy L. pica; cf. picus woodpecker, pin- 
gere to paint ; the bird being perhaps named from its 
colors. Cf. Pi, Pica, Paint, SmaHT.] 1. {Zobl.) (a) 
A magpie, {b) Any other species of the genus i’ica, and 
of several allied genera. [Written also pye.] 

2. {R. C. Ch.) The service book. 

3. {Print.) Type confusedly mixed. See Pl 

By oock and pie. an adjuration equivalent to ” by God 
ana the service book.” iSbak.— Tree pie (ifoo/.), any 
Asiatic bird of the genus Dendrocitta^ allied to the mag- 
pie. — Wood pie. {Zobl.) Bee French pity under French. 

Pl0, V. t. Bee Pz. 

(j^bjvldO, «• [i®*« the party-colored bird 
-f- (»a/(f.] 1. Having spots and patches of black and 
white, or other colors; mottled; pied. “A piebald 
steed of Thracian strain.” j)ryden. 

2. Fig. ; Mixed. “ Piebald langiiages.” Hudtbras. 

PlBoa (p5s), n. [OE. pece, F. pieccy LL. pecia, petia, 
petiumy probably of Celtic origin ; cf. W. peth a thing, 
a part, portion, a little. Armor, pez, Gael. & Ir. cuid 
part, share. Cf. I’amr.] 1. A fragment or port of any- 
thing separated from the whole, in any manner, as by 
cuttmg, splitting, breaking, or tearing ; a part ; a por- 
tion ; as, apiece of sugar ; to break in pieces. 

Bring It out piece by piece. L'zek. xxiv. 6. 

2. A definite portion or quantity, as of goods or work ; 
as, apiece of broadcloth ; apiece of wall paper. 

3. Any one thing conceived of as apart from other 
things of the same kind ; an iudividuid article ; a dis- 
tinct single effort of a series ; a definite performance ; 
especially : (a) A literary or artistic comjposition ; as. a 
piece ol poetry, music, or statuary, {b) A musket, ^n, 
or cannon ; as, a battery of six pieces; a fowlhig jnece. 
(c) A coin ; as, a sixpenny piece ; — formerly applied 
Hp^iflcally to an English gold coin worth 22 sliilliugs. 
{d) A fact ; an item ; as, a piece of news ; a piece of 
knowledge. 

4. An individual , — - applied to a person as being of a 
certain nature or quality ; often, but not always, used 
slightingly or in contempt. ” If 1 had not been a piece 
of a logician before I came to him.” Sir P. Sidney, 

Thy mother was a piece of virtue. Shak. 

His own spirit in as unsettled a piece as there is in all the 
world. Coleridge. 

6. {Chess) One of the superior men, as distinguished 
from a pawn. 

6. A castle; a fortified building. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Of a pl^, of the same sort, as If taken from the same 
whole ; like ; — sometimes followed by with, Dryden. — 
Piece of eight, the Spanish piaster, formerly diviaed into 
S reals. — To give a piece of one’s nUad to, to speak 

S ly, bluntly, or severely to (tuiother). Thackeray. — 
broker, one who buys shreds and remnants of cloth 
to MU again. — Piece goods, goods usually sold by pieces 
or portions, as shirtings, calicoes, sheetings, and 
the like. 

Pltoe, V. t. [imp. &p. p. PnoxD (pSst) \ p. pr, & vb. 
n. PnciNO (pS'sTng).] 1. To make, enlarge, or repair, 
by the addition of a piece or pieces ; to patch ; as, to 
j^eoe a garment ; — often with out. Shak. 

2. To unite ; to Join ; to combine. Fuller. 

His adversaries . . . pieced themselves together in a joint op> 
position against him. Fuller. 


(pBs), V. i. To unite by a coalesoenoe of pwts ; 
to fit togetlier ; to Join. ** It better.” Bacon. 
PltOlKlesB, a. Mot made of pieces ; whole ; entire, 
Ptoooay, adv. In pieces ; pi^emeid. [Obs,] 
Pleoo'moal^ adv. [ok. pecemele; pece a 

piece -f- AS. mSlumy dat. pi. of mSl part. See lutAL a 
portion.] 1. In pieces; m parts or fragments. ”On 
which It piecemeal brake.” Chapman. 

The beasts will tear thee piecemeal. Tennyson, 
2* Piece by piece ; by little and little in succession. 

Piecemeal they win, this sore first, then that. Pope. 
Pi•oe'meal^ a. Made up of parts or pieces ; single ; 
separate. ” These ptecemea/ guiita.” Oov. of Tonaue. 
Pto00'm6al% n. A fragment ; a scrap. R. Vaughan. 
Pleoe^mOAled^ (-mSldO* U. Divided Into pieces. 
Plooe'ner (*nSr), n. 1. One who supplies rolls of 
wool to the Blubbing machine in woolen mills. 

2. Same as Pikobr, 2. 

PlO^oer (i>5'B3r), n. 1. One who pieces ; a patchor. 

2. A child employed in a spinning mill to tie together 
broken threads. 

Pleoe'work' (pSs'wfirk'), n. Work done by tl»e piece 
or job ; work paid for at a rate based on the amount of 
work done, rather than on the time employed. 

Tho reaping wan piecework, at so much per acre. R. Jefferies. 
Pled (p»d), imp. & p. p. of Pi, or Pib, v. 

Pled (piu). a. [From PiR the party-colored bird.] 
Variegated witli spots of different colors ; party-colored ; 
spotted; piebald. “Pied coats.” Burton. ‘‘Meadows 
trim with daisies pied.''* Milton. 

Pled antslops (Zobl.)y the bontebok. — Pled -billed grebe 
(Zobl.). the dabchick. — Pled blackbird (Zobl.). any Asi- 
atic thrush of tho genus Turdulus. — yieC finch. {Zobl.' 

(а) The chaffinch, (b) The snow bunting. [Prov. Eng._ 

— Pled flycatcher (Zobl.)^ common European llycatcher 
(Ficedula atricapilla). The male is black and wldto. 

Plad^ont-lte (pM'm8nt-it), n. (JTtn.) A manga- 
nosian kind of epldote, from Piedmont. Bee Epidotb. 
Plod'neMfpid'nSs), n. The state of being pied. Shak. 
II Pld^donone' (pySMCc^h'), n. [F., fr. It. peduccio 
console, corbel.] A pedestal of small Bize, used to sup- 
port small objects, as busts, vases, and tho like. 
Pled'ftall^ (ped'stftl')» »• See Pedestal. [Oftj.] 
Plowman (nPmSn), n. ; pi. Piemen (-m8n). A man who 
makes or sells pies. 

Plend (p5nd), n, [Of. Dan. pind a peg.] Bee Pbbn. 

II Pl-e'no (p^-5'nft), a. [It., fr. E. plenus ivR.] (Mus.) 
Full ; having all the instruments. 

Plfi'plant^ (pi'plSntO, n. (Rot.) A plant {Rheum 
Rhaponticum) the leafstalks of which are acid, and are 
used in making pies ; the garden rhubarb. 

Ple'poa^dre I (pFpouMer), n. [Lit., dus^foot, i. e., 
Ple^pow^der J dusty-footed dealers, fr. F. pied foot 
-f poudreux dusty.1 {O. Eng. law) An ancient court 
of record in England, formerly incident to every fair and 
market, of which the steward of him who owned or had 
the toll was the judge. Blackstone. 

Pier (p5r), n. [OE. ptre, OP. piere a stone. F. pierre, 
fr. L. petroy Or. nerpa. Cf. Petrify.} 1. {Arm.) (a) 
Any detached mass of masonry, whether insulated or 
supporting one side of an arch or lintel, as of a bridge ; 
the piece of wall between two openings, {h) Any addi- 
tional or auxiliary mass of masonry used to stiffen a wall. 
See Buttress. 

2. A projecting wharf or landing place. 

Abutment pier, the pier of a bridge next the shore ; a 
pier which by its strength and stability resists tho thrust 
of an arch. — Plsr glais, a mirror, of liigh and narrow 
shape, to be put up between windows. — Pier table, a 
table made to stand between windows. 

Pier'age (per'fij ; 48), n. Same as Wharfage. Smart. 
Pieroe (pSrs ; 277 ), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Pierced 
( p5rst) ; p. pr, & vb. n. Piercing (pi r'slfng).] [OE. 
percen, F.perceVy OF. percieryperchicryparchier; perh. 
fr. (assumed) LL. periusiare for pertusare, fr. L. per- 
tundere, pertusumy to beat, push, bore through; per 
through 4- tundere to beat : cf. OF. pertui.iier to pierce, 
F. pertuis a hole. Cf. Contuse, Parch, I’brtuse.I 1. To 
thrust into, penetrate, or transfix, with a pointed instru- 
ment. ** I pierce . . . her tender side.” Dryden, 

2. To penetrate ; to enter ; to force a way into or 
through ; to pass into or through ; as, to pierce the ene- 
my’s line ; a shot pierceA the ship, 

3. Fig. : To nenetrate ; to affect deeply ; as, to pierce 

a mystery. ** Pierced with grief.” Pope. 

Can no prayer* pierce thee f Shak. 

Pierce, v. i. To enter ; to {>enetrate ; to make a way 
into or througli something, as a pointed instrument does ; 

— used litoriUly and figuratively. 

And pierced to the skin, but bit bo more. Sjmiser. 
She would not/Jierce further into hi* meaning. Sir P. Sidney. 
Our Savior, piercing deeper, giveth further te»timonj^ 

Pieroe'a-ble (-A-b’l), c. That may be pierced. 
Pierced (pSrst), a. Penetrated ; entered ; perforated. 
Piei/cel (pSr's?.), n. [Cf. F. perce.] A kind of gim- 
let lor making vents in casks ; •— called also piercer. 

Pier'oer(-Mr), n. l. One who, or that which, pierces 
or perforates ; specifically ; (o) An instrument used in 
forming eyelets ; a stiletto, (b) A pierceL 
2. (Zool.) {a) The ovipositor, or sting, of an insect. 

(б) An insect provided with an ovipositor. 
jPlar'olllg (-sing), a. Forcibly entering, or adapted 

to enter, at or by a point ; perforating ; penetrating ; 
keen , — used also figuratively ; as, a piercing instru- 
ment, or thrust “Ptercinp eloquence.” SlMk. 

Mis piercing eye* through all the battle stray. Pope. 

— Plcr'olng-ly. adv. — Pler^oiiif-iMM, n. 

Pi-C^fiH (pt-Prl-on), a. [L. Pierius, from Mount 
Pierusy in Thessaly, sacred to the Muses.] 01 or per- 
taining to the Pierides or Muses. 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pieritm spring. Poj»e. 


FPdr-ld (pf^lr-Td), ft. [See PzEBioas.] [Zobl.) Any 
butterfly of the genus Pieris and related genera. Bee 
Cabbage butterfly y under Cabbage. 

II Pl-«rl-M (pt-Srfl-dSs), n.jfl. [L., tr. Or. IliepfSec. 
Bee PiBBiAM.] {Class. Myth.) The Muses. 

(pFStL n. [Dim. of Pa a magpie : cf. F. pietie 
a smew.] {Zool*) dipper, or water ousel. [Mcof.] 


. Eng.] 

Suropea.. 

9 oyster catcher. [Prov. Eng.] 


(b) The magpie. 


II Pl*44il^ w. [It.] {Fine Arts) A repre- 

sentation of the dead Chrisi, attended by the Virgin 
Mary or by holy women and angels. Mollett. 

(pFt>tTc’m), n. [Cf. G. pietismus, F. pii- 
tisme.] 1. The principles or practice of the Pietists, 

2. Strict devotion ; also, affectation of devotion. 

The Schdne Seek, that ideal of gentle pietism. In “Wilhelm 
Meistor." W. Pater. 

Pl't-tlst (-tTst), n. [Cf. G. pietisty F. pUtiste. Bee 
PnTY.] {Eccl. tiist.) One of a class of religious re- 
formers in Germany in the 17th century who sought to 
revive declining piety in the Protestant churches; — 
often applied as a tenu of reproach to thoM who make a 
display of religious feeling. Also used adjectively. 
Pl'e-tlB'tlO (-tis'tik), I a. Of or pertaining to the Pi- 
Pi^e-tlB^O-al (-tl-kal), I etists ; hence, in contempt, 
affectedly or demonstratively religious. Addison. 

II Pl-a'tra dWra (p6-fi'trA dCb'rA). [It., hard stone.] 
{Fine Arts) Hard and fine stones in general, such as are 
used for i^y and the like, as distinguished from the 
softer stones used in building; thus, a Florentine mosaic 
is a familiar instance of work in pietra duray though 
the ground may be soft marble. 

Pl'fi-ty (pi'^'iy), n. [F. pibtS ; cf. It. pieth ; both fr. 
'L.pieta.'i piety, fr. pius pious. Bee Pious, and cf. Pity.] 

1, Veneration or reverence of the Supreme Being, and 
love of his character ; loving obedience to the will of 
God, and oamest devotion to his service. 

Piety is tho only proper and adequate relief of decaying man. 

Jinmhler. 

2. Duty; dutifulness; filial reverence and devotion; 
affectionate reverence and service shown tow ard parents, 
relatives, benefactors, country, etc. 

Conferred upon me for the pkty 
Which to my country I was judged to have shown. Milton. 
Syn. — Religion ; sanctity ; devotion ; godliness ; holi- 
ness. See Religion. 

Ple'Wlpe' (pi'wip'), n. [So called from its note.] 
(Zobl.) !the lapwing, or Mwit. [Prov. Eng.] 
Pl^e-KOmVter (pi''&- 20 m'$-tSr), n. [Gr. to 

preBs -f- -meter: cf. F. pi^zomhtre.] 1. {Phy.nrs) An 
lUBtrument for measuring tho coinpressibility of liquids. 

2. {Physics) A gauge connected with a water main to 
sliow the pressure at tliat point. 

II PU'fe-ro (pftf'fi-rfi), ) n. [It. piffero.] {Mu.i.) A 
II Pil'ia-ra (p$f'f&-r&), j fife : also, a rude kind of 
oboe or a bagiifpe with an inflated skin for reservoir. 

Pig (P^g)j «• A piggin. [Written alsopigg.] 

Pig, n. [Cf. D. big, bigge, LG. bigge, also Dan. pige 
girl, Sw. piga, Icel. pika.] 1. Tlie young of swine, male 
or female ; also, any swine ; a hog, “ Two pigges in a 
IKike.” Chaucer. 

2. (Zobl.) Any wild species of the genus Bus and re- 
lated genera. 

3. [Of. Sow a clumnel for melted iron.] An oblong 
mass of cast iron, lead, or other metal. See Mine pig, 
under Mine. 

4. One who is hoggish ; a greedy person. [Low] 
Masked pla. (Zo)>/.)BeeuiulerMA8KED.— Pigbed(/o)/77rf- 

imj), tlio iKja of sand In which tlio iron from a Kimdtmg 
funiaoe is cast into pigs, — Pig Iron, cast iron in pigs, or 
oblong blocks or bars, as it comes from the smeltmg fur- 
nat;e. Beo Pig, 4. — ng yoke (Naut.). a nickname for a 

g uadrant or sextant.-' A pig in a poke (that is, hag), a 
Imd bargain ; something bought or bargained for, with- 
out the quality or tho value being known. [ Colloq.) 

t. & i. [imp. & p. p. Pigged (pTgd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Pigging (-gTng).] 1. To bring forth (pigs) ; to 
bring forth in the maimer of pigs ; to farrow. 

2. To huddle or lie together like pigs, in one bod. 
Pl^geon (pTj^tln), n. [F., fr. L. jnpio a young pip- 
ping or chirping bird, fr. pipire to peep, chirp. 

Cf.^EP to chirp.] 1. (Zool.) Any bird of tlie 
order Columbse, of which numerous species 
occur in nearly ^1 parts of the world. 


I^^^The common domestic pigeon, 
r dove, was derived from the Old 



World rook pigeon (Columba livia). 

It lias given nse to numerous 
very remarkable varieties, such 
as the carrier, fantail, nun, 
pouter, tumbler, etc. The 
common wild pigeons of the 

Eastern United Slates are the / rnUm,hn 

passcngerpigeon.audtheCar- ^ 

olina dove. See under Pabsen- 

GBR, and Dovb. See, also, Fruit pigeon, Ground pigeony 
Queen pigeon. Stock pigeon, under Fruit, Ground, etc. 
2. An unsuspecting victim of sharpers; a guU. [/S’/any] 
Bine pixeon {Zobl.), an Australian passerine bird {Oraw- 
coins melanops ) ; — called also black-faced crow. — Oreen 
pigeon (Zobl.), any one of numerous species of Old World 
pigeons belonging to the family Treronidx. — Imperial 
pigeon (Zobl.). any one of the large Asiatic fruit pigeons 
of the genus Carpophaga. — Pigeon berry (jJof.), the pur- 
ish black fruit of the pokeweed ; also, the plant ItMlf. 
.. je Pokeweed. — Pigeon English [i>erhapB a corruption of 
business English], an extraordinary and grotesque dia- 
lect. employed In the commercial cities of China, as the 
medium of communication between foreign merchanta 
and the ChineM. Its base ia Englieh, with a mixture of 
PortugiteM and Hindoostanee. Jotmson*s Oyc. - Piltoa 
graee (Bot.), a kind of foxtail graea (Setaria glauca), at 
eome value as fodder. The eMds are eagerly eaten by 
plgeone and other birds. — llfeoB hawk. (Zobl.) {al A 
small American falcon (Fakto colwnJbarius). The adult 
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male ia dark slate-blue aboyei streaked with b la nk on 
the back ; beneath, whitish 
or buff, streaked with 
brown. The tail is banded. 

(5) The American sharp- 
shinned hawk (Aodmter v&- 
lox^ or /u«cu«). — Pigeon 
hole, (a) A hole for pigeons 
to enter a pigeon house, (b) 

Bee PioBONHOLS. (c) pi. An 
old English game, in which 
balls were rolled through 
little arches. HaUiwell. — 

Pigeon honse, a dovecote. — 

Pkeon pea (JBnt.), the seed 
of Caianns JiuHcus ; a kind 
of pulse used for food in the 
East and West Indies ; also, 
the plant itself. — Pigeon 
plum (Bot . ), the edible drupes 
of two West African species 
of Chrysobalanus {C. elliptU 
CU8 and C. luteus). — Pigeon 
tnxoBX. {Zo'dl.) Bee under 
Trkmbx.— P igeon woed(^of.). Pigeon Hawk (Fa/m rofimiba- 
a name in the West indies ritu). Adult mule, 
for the wood of several very 

different kinds of trees, species of BiphnUs^ Bioapyroi, 
and Coccoloba. —'Pigeon woodnocker (xool.)^ the flicker. 

— Prairie pigeon. (Zodl.) (a) The upland plover. (6) The 
golden plover. [Locals U. 

Pl'geoil (pTj'ttn), v.t. , 

die by tricks in gambling. Smart. 

Uo 'Bpijreonet/ and undone. Observer. 

Prgeon-breast^^ (-brSst^gd), a. Having a breast 
like a pigeon, >— the sternum bemg so prominent as to 
constitute a deformity ; ohickeu-breastea. 

Pi'geon-foot^ (-fd6t^), n. (Bot.) The dove’s-foot ge- 
ranium (Geranium molle). 

fl'geon-heart^ad (-hUrt^Sd }, a. Timid ; easily fright- 
ened ; chicken-hearted. Beau, d: FI. 

Pi^geon-hole^ (-hoio, n. A small compartment in a 
desk or case for the keeping of letters, documents, etc. ; 

— so called from the resemblance of a row of them to 

the compartments in a dovecote. Burke. 

Pi'geon-llOle^ v. t. To place in the pigeonhole of a 
case or cabinet ; hence, to put away ; to lay aside Indefi- 
nitely ; 08 , to pigeonhole a letter or a report. 

i-hearted. 

% dovecote. 
3 toes turned in. 


2. (Civil Law) The taking of cattle doing damage, bv 
w of pledge, till satisfaction is made. BurriU. 

PlC'no-ni-tiv« (pig'nft-rlutiv), a. [Of, V.pignoratiJ.'\ 
Pledging; pawning, [if.] 

II f^'ntui (-ufish n. ; pL Piomora (•ufi-r4). [L.] 

(Rom. Law) A pledge or 


PlA^at (-nCit), n. (Bot.) (a) See Groundnut (d). 
fM The bitter • fiavorea nut of a species of hickoiy 
(Carya glabra, or poreina) ; also, the tree itself. 

Plg'pen' ' 

liefly for i 


To pluck ; to fieece ; to swln- 
[iS/an»7] 


A pen, or sty, for pigs, 
t. The skin of a pig, — used 
chiefly for making saddles ; hence, a colloquial or slang 
term for a saddle. 

PifS'ney (pTgz'nJ^), n. [Perh. a dim. of Dan. pige a 
girl, or 8w. piga ; or from K. pig's eye."] A word of 
endearment for a girl or woman. [O/x.] [Written also 
■ Chaucer. 

Boar hunting; — 
Thackeray. 
A pigpen. 

_ . Smith. 

3. A kind of twisted chewing tobacco. 

The tobacco he usually cheweth, colled itiff/aiZ. Swift. 

Plg'tailed^ (-tSldOt a* Having a tail like a pig's ; as, 
the uigtailed baboon. 


speciesof . 

Bculpin. The name is also applied locally to several 
other fishes. 

Plf'loot^ (-fWtO, n. (Zool.) A marine fish (Scorpaena 
porcu8)y native of Europe. It is reddish brown, mottled 


Europe, 
with dork brown and black. 
Pigg (pTg)* n. A piggin. 
Plg\er-y (pi^g^r-y ), n. / 
where swine are kept. 


See Ist Pio. Sir IF. Scott, 
pi. PiaoBBiRS (-Is). A place 


Plg^gln (-gTn)» ft. [Scot. ; cf. Gael, pigean^ dim. of 
pigeam, pige^ an earthen jar, pitcher, or pot, Ir. pigiuy 
pighead, W. piccyn."] A small wooden pail or tub with 
an upright stave for a handle, — often used as a dipper. 

Plk'gllA (’g^olOi Relating to, or like, a pig ; greedy. 

Plg'-bead^ad (-hSd^Sd), a. Having a head like a pig ; 
hence, figuratively : stupidlv obstinate ; perverse ; stub- 
-Plg'-naad^ad-iiou, n. 


bom. 


Jonaon . - 


Plght (pit), imp. & p.p. of Pitch, to throw ; — used 
also adjectively. Pitched ; fixed ; determined. [05s.] 
(His horse] pight him on the pommel of his head. Chaucer. 

1 found lilra pight to do it. Shak. 

plgh'tal (pptsi), n. [Cf. PiOHT, PiOLB.] A small in- 
closure. [Written also »tgrA//c.] [Qba. or Prov. Eng.l 
l^'-Jawed^ (Zobl.) Having the upper 

law projecting beyond the lower, with the upper inourars 
in advance of the lower ; — said of dogs. 

Plg-me'an (pTg-me'an), a. Bee PrainuN. 

Pig'ment (pigmacnt), n. [L. pigmentum, it. the root 
of pingere to paint : of. F. mgment. Bee Paint, and of. 
Pimento, Oruurnt.] 1. Any material from which a 
dye, a paint, or the like, may be prepared ; particularly, 
the re^ed and purified coloring matter ready for mixing 
with on appropriate vehicle. 

2. (Physiol.) Any one of the colored substances found 
in animal and vegetable tissues and fluids, os bilirubin, 
urobilin, olilorophyll, etc. 

3. Wine flavored with spices and honey. Sir W. Scott. 


la. Of or pertaining 
'), j to pigments : fur- 


mat 

and 

skin of 

Pig-men'tal (pTg-mSn'talX 
Plg/men-Ui-ry (pTg'mfin-tt-ry), j w pigiuouM ; i 
nished with pigmen^. Dunglison, 

Flgmentery degeneration (Med.), a morbid condition in 
which an undue amount of pigment is deposited in the 
tissues. 

pig/mtn-U^on (plg'mSn-tl'shfin), n. (Physiol.) A 
depiction, esp. an excessive deposition, of coloring mat- 
ter ; as, pigmentation of the liver. 

Plf^ment’td (pTg^ent-8d), a. Colored ; specifically 
(Biol.), filled or imbued with pigment ; as, pigmented 
epithelial cells ; pigmented g^ules. 

Plf-m«ll^0lis (pTg-m8n'ttls), a. Pigmental. 

PlC^y (pYg'iuy), n. Bame as Ptomy. 
yigmy lUeon. (Zobl.) Bame as Falconst, 2 (a). 

Plf ^er-Ate (-n8r-5t^ V. i. [L. pigneratui, p. p. of 
p^erare to pledge.] 1. To pledge or pawn. [Cm.] 

2. To receive in pawn, as a pawnbroker does. [Obe.J 
Pig ^no-ra'tloa C-n**>‘a'ehttn)» »• pignoratio, L. 
pigneratio, it. pignsrare to pledge, fr. pignus, gen 
•crie and -erie, a pledge, a pawn : cf. F. pignoration, 
1. The act of pledging or pawning. 


LUTUm ur yul'mjiu 

Plg'pen^ »»• ^ 

n' (-sktnO, n. 


S e, pigsny, etc.] 

(piR^BtTk^Tng), n. 
sd by Anglo-Induins. \_Colloq.] 

Plg'lty' (-stio, n. ; pi. Piqstibs (-stisO. A pig 
Plg'tfdl^ ^tSlO, «• 1- The tail of a pig. 

2. (Hair Pressing) A cue, or queue. J. de H. 



Pilchard. 


,, (Bot.) A name of several an- 

nuanveeds.” Boo Gooskfoot, and Lamb’b-quabtbrs. 
Plg'Wid^gAOn (-wij'fin), «. [Written also pigwid- 
:n and pigwiggen.] A cant word for anything ijetty or 
small, ft is used by Drayton as the name of a fairy. 

PPlUl(pI'kA), ». (ZoU.) » — 

of the fl 



Any one of several species of 

rodents of the genus Zo- 
gomys, resemblW small 
tailless rabbits. They in- 
habit the high mountains 
of Asia and America. 

Called also calling hare, 
and crying hare. See 
CmSF HARR. 

Plke(plk),n. [P. 
pique; {^rhapsof Celtic 
origin; cf. W. pig a 
prick, a point, beak, 

Arm. pik pick. But cf. also L. picus woodpecker (see 
PiK magpie), and E. spike. Cf. Pick, n. & v., I*kak, 
PiQUR.] 1. (Mil.) A foot soldier’s weapon, consisting of 
a long wooden sliaft or staff, with a pointed steel head. 
It is now superseded by the bayonet. 

2. A pointed head or spike ; esp., one in the center of 
a shield or target. Beau, d* FI. 

3- A hayfork. [Oba. or Prov. Eng.] Tusser, 

4. A pick. [Prov. Eng.] \Vri{ 

6. A pointed or peaked lull. [R.] 

6. A large liaycock. [IVov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

7. A turnpike; a toll bar. Dickens. 

8. (Zobl.) sing. & pi. A laige fresh-water fish (Esoz 
lueius), found in Euro^ and America, highly valued as 

fooa — called luso pick- 

erel, gedd, /uce, ejxdjack. 



Dwarf rika(Z>i/omit/» pusillus). 
iH) 


vUght. Raymond. 




Pike (Esox lueius). 


Blue pike, grass pike, green pike, wall-eyed vike, 
and yellow vik^ are names, not of true pike, but of the 
wall-eye. beeWALL-KYR. 

Gar pike. See under Gar.— P ike perch (Zobl.). any 
fresh-water fish of the genus Btixostedxon (formerly 
Lucioperca). See Wall-ryr, and Saco^ -- Pike poU, a 
long polo with a pike in one end, used in directing float- 
ing logs. — Pike whale (Zobl.), a finback whale of the 
North Atlantic (Bahvnoptera rostrgtq), having an elon- 
gated snout; — called also piked whale. — Band pike (Z^o- 
ol.), the lisard fish. — Sea pue (Zobl.), the garfish (a). 

Piked (pikt or pTk'M ; 2T7), a. Furnished with a pike ; 
ending in a point ; peaked ; pointed. “ With thei^iArcd 
targets bearing them down.” 

m^-de-vant' (pik'dft-vSntO, n. [Pil^ 
pique) -+- F. devant before.] A pointed beard. x^Obs.] 

pikeaet (piknst), \n. A light, thin cake or »«««- 

PlkeOin (-ITn), ] [Prov.J^g.] Wright. 

Plke^man (-man), n. ; pi. Pikrmrh (-men)_ 1. A 

soldier armed with a pike. 

2. A miner who works with a pick. Beaconsjleld. 

ir of a turnpike gate. T. Hughes. 

' (-Bt&fO» n. 1. The staff, or shaft, of a pike. 
2 . A staff with a spike In the lower end, to «iard 

Sir W. Scott. 


3. A keeper of a turnpike ante. 

Plke'Rtlllf^ (-st&fOf n. 1. The si 
2. A staff with a spike in the 
against slipping. ' 


Min.) Bee PicEOUTR. 
See'pRLAOR. 

Pl-Ui'ter (pY-Wa'tSr), n. [F.jiilastre, 


Plk'ro-Ute (pTk'rd-iit), n. 
■aij;-"*' 


PilakO (pl^aj ; 48)i n. 

Pl-laa'ter (pT-UU'tJfr), n. [F. pilas 
It. pilasiro, LL. pilastrum, fr. L. pila e 


pillar. Bee Pillar.] (Arch.) An upright 
architectural member right-angled in plan, 
constructionally a pier (see Pirr, 1 (5)), but 
architecturally corresponding to a column, 
having oapiti^ shaft, and base to agree 
with those of the columns of the same 
order. In most oases the projection from 
the wall is one third of its width, or less. 

IM-laa'taf^ (-^rd), a. Furnished with 
pilasters. 

II Pi-lan' (pY-lflO» Sdd PiLLAu. 

Pllck (pHoh), n. [AS. pylce, pylece, 

LL. paiit^. PRLissR, and Prlt skin.] A gown or 
case of iMn, or one trimm^ or lined with fur. \_Ohs.] 

PU'Qhard (pTl'chSrd), n. [Cf. Ir. pUseir, W. pUcod 



Pilaster. 


minnows.] (Zobl.) A small European food fish (Clupea 
piichardus) resembling the herring, ^ but thicker 
and rounder. 

It is some- 
times taken 
in great num- 
bers on the ^ 
coast of Eng- 
land. 

Fools are os like husbands as pilchards ore to herrings, Shak. 
Plloh'er (pllch'Sr), n. [From Pilch.] A scabbard, 
as of a sword. [f>/M.] Shak. 

Piloh'er, n. (Zobl.) Tl>c pilchard. 

Pll'orow (pTPkrS), n. [A corruption of Paragraph.] 
(Pnn/.) A paragraph mark, H. [05.v.] Tusser. 

Pile (pll), n. [L. pUus hair. Cf. Peruke.] 1. A 
hair ; hence, the fiber of wool, cotton, and the like ; also, 
the nap when thick or heavy, as of carpeting and velvet. 

Velvet soft, or plush with shn^gy jnlv. Cowper, 
2. (Zobl.) A covering of hair or fur. 

PUe, n. [L. piltnn javelin. Bee Pile a etnko.] Tlie 
head of an arrow or spear. [0/w.] Chapman. 

Pile, n. [AS. »T/ arrow, stake, L. pilum Javelin ; but 
cf. also L. pila pillar.] 1. A large stake, or piece of tim- 
ber, pohited and driven into the earth, as at the bottom 
of a river, or in a harbor where the ground la soft, lor 
the support of a building, a pier, or otlier superstructure, 
or to form a cofferdam, etc. 

Tubular iron piles are now much 

used. 

2. [Cf. F. pile.] (Her.) One of the 
ordinaries or subordinaries having the 
form of a wedge, usually placed pale- 
wise, with the broadest end uppermost. 

PUs bridge, a bridge of which the road- 
way is supported on piles. — Pile cap, pne (2). 
a beam resting upon and connecting the 
heads of piles.— Pile driver, or Pile engine, an apparatus for 
driving aown piles, consisting usually of _ jf-,_ 

a lilgh frame, with suitable appliances 
for raising to a height (by aniinal or 
steam power, the explosion of gunpow- 
der, etc.) a heavy mass of Iron, wlilcdi 
foils upon the pile. — Pile dwelling. Bee 
Lake dwellings, under Lake. — Pile plank 
(Hydraul. Eng.), a tliick plank used as 
a pile In sheet piling. Bee Sheet vtling, 
under Piling. — Pnenmatlc pile. Bee un- 
der Pneumatic. — Screw pile, one wltli a 
screw at the lower end, and sunk by ro- 
tation aided by pressure. 

Pile. V. t. To drive piles Into ; to fill ^ 
with piles ; to strengthen with piles. 

To sheet-pile, to make sheet piling in 
or around. Bee Sheet piling, under 2d Piling. 

Pile, n. [F. pile, L. pila a pillar, a pier or mole of 
stone. Cf. Pillar.] 1. A mass of things heai>ed to- 
gether ; a heap ; as. a. pile of stones ; a pile of wood. 

2. A mass fonned in layers; as, of shot. 

3. A funeral pile ; a pyre. Dryden. 

4. A large building, or mass of buildings. 

The pile overlooked the town and drew the fight. Dryden. 

5. (Iron Manuf.) Same as Fagot, n., 2. 

0. (Elec.) A vertical scries of alternate disks of two 
dissimilar metals, as copper and zinc, laid up with disks 
of cloth or paper moistened with acid water between 
them, for producing a current of electricity ; — commonly 
called Volta's pile, voltaic pile, or galvanic pile. 

The term ia sometimes applied to other foms of 
apparatus designed to produce a current of electricity, or 
as synonymous with battery ; as. for instance, to an appa- 
ratus for generating a current of electricity by the action 
of heat, usually called a thermopile. 

7. [F. pile pile, an engraved die, L. pila a pillar.] 
The reverse of a coin. Bee Reverbr. 

Gross and pile. Bee under Cross. — Dry pUo. See under 
Dry. 

PUe, V. t. Ump. & p. p. Piled (pild) ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PnjNO.] 1. To lay or throw into a pile or heap ; to heap 
up ; to collect Into a mass ; to accumulate ; to amass ; 
— often wltli up ; as, to pile up wood. “ Hills piled on 
hills.” Hidden. “Life yn'fed on life.” Tennyson. 

The labor of an age in piled stones. Milton. 

2. To cover with heaps, or in great abundance ; to fill 
or overfill ; to load. 

To pilo arms or muskets (Mil.), to place three guns to- 
gether BO that they may stand upright, supporting each 
other; to stack arms. 

Piae-ata (pPl#-tt or pTl'fi-), 1 a. [Umleatvs, Ir.piletia 
Piae-A'tatf (-fi/tfid ; 277), ) a felt cap or hat.] 

1. Having the form of a cap for the head. 

2. (Zobl.) Having a crest covering the pileus, or whole 
top of the head. 

PUsatsd woodpecker (ZoS/.), a large 
American woodpecker ( CeophUrus pi- 
leatus). It is black, with a bright red 
pointed crest. Called also logcock, and 
woodcock. j 

Piled (pDd), a. [From 2d Pile.] I 
Having a pile or iiolut ; pointed. 

[Obs.] ‘‘Magus threw a spear well 
piled.'' Chapman. 

Piled, a. [From Ist Pile.] Hav- 
ing a pile or nap. ‘‘ Three-pwef? vel- 
vet.” L. Barn; (1611). 

Piled, a. [From 6th Pile.] (Iron 
Manuf.) Formed from a pile or fag- 
ot; as, pffed iron. 

Pi-le^-fonn (pt-iyT-ffirm). a. [Pt- 
leus -f -form.] Having the form of a 
pileus or cap ; pileate. 

Pile'ment (pn'ment), 


[From 

Pile to lay into' a heap.]' An accumu- 
lation ; a heap. [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
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ilPi'ltn'tum (pt-18n'tlim)» n. ; pi. PaBfTA (-t4). [L.] 
Antiq.) An easy chariot or carriage^ used by Bo- 
man ladies, and in which the vessels, etc., for sacred rites 
were oarri^. 

II PMe-o-rlil'za (pI'lS*6-rI'z4), n. ; pi. Pilbobhizjc (-iS). 
[NL., fr. Or. rrtAeav a cap -f* jptjitt root.] (Ho/.) A cap of 
cells which covers the growing extremity of a root ; a 
rootcap. 

Plle-onB (pl'l^-tts), a. [See Pilous.] Consisting of, 
or covered with, liair ; hairy ; pilose. 

Pil'er (pll'cr), n. One who places things in a pile. 
Piles (l>*lz)» ^ ® mftd- 

Icine.] (Med.) Ttie small, troublesome tumors or swell- 
ings about the anus and lower part of the rectum which 
#iro technically called hem^rhoids. See HbmorHBOIDB. 
[The singular prile is sometimes used.] 

Blind piles, hemorrhoids which do not blood. 

Pl^e-UB (pl'l^-fis), n. ; pi. Pilbi (-1). [L., a felt cap.] 

1. (lto7n. Antiq.) A kind of skull cap of felt. 

2. (Bat.) The expanded upper portion of many of the 
fungi. See Mushroom. 

3. (Zo'dl.) The top of the head of a bird, from the bill 
to the nape. 

Plla^WOmi^ (pil'wfirrn''), n. (Zo'dl.) The teredo. 

Plle'-WOrn^ (-worn'), a. Having the pile worn off ; 
threadbare. 

Pilft'WOrt' (-wflrtOt n. (Bot.) A plant (Itanunculux 
Ficaria of Llmiajufl) wJiose tuberous roots have been used 
in poultices as a specific for the piles. F'orsyth. 

ra'ier (pTI'fer), V. i. \,imp. & p. p. IhLRRBD (-f3rd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. 11 . PiLFEniNO.] [OF. pelfrer. Boo Pelf.] 
To steal in small quantities, or articles of small value ; 
to practice jietty theft. 

Pilfer, V. t. To toko by petty theft ; to filch ; to steal 
little by little. 

And not a year hut;)i7/cr« as ho goes 

Some youthful grace that ago would gladly keep. Courier. 
Pil^or-ar (-Sr), n. One who pilfers ; a petty thief. 
Pil^fer-ing, a. Tliieviug in a small way. Shak. — n. 


Petty theft. 


- Pil^iar-lng-ly, odv 


PU‘gi 

who has 

one who is hardly used. 

PU^grlm (pll'grim), n. [OE. pilffrint^ pelqrim, pUe- 
fffiin, pelegritn ; cf. D. pelgrim^ 


OHG. piligrim^ G. 


1. A wayfarer ; a wanderer ; a traveler ; a stranger. 

Strangers andpi/grims on the earth. Ilcb. xi. 13. 

2. One who travels far, or in strange lands, to visit some 
holy place or shrine as a devotee ; as, tk pilgrim to Loretto ; 
Canterbury pilgrims. Boo Palmer. P. Plowman. 

Pll'grim, Of or per^ining to a pilf^im, or pi^ims 


making pilgrimages. “ With pilgidm steps.” 


Hilton. 


PUgrlm fathers, a name popularly given to the one hun- 
drea and two Knglish colonists who landed from the May- 
flower and made the first settlement in New England at 
Pl^ioiith hi 1620. They were separatists from the Church 
of England, and most of them had sojourned in Holland. 

Pll'grim, u. i. To journey ; to wander ; to ramble. 
[P.] Grew. Carlyle. 

ra'^m-age (-ftj ; 48), n. [OE. pUgrimagOy pelrin- 
age a ci. F. pelerinage.'] 1. The journey of a pilgrim ; a 
long journey ; esiwclafly, a journey to a shrine or other 
sacred place. Fig., the journey of human life. Shak. 

The doysof the years of iny pilgrimage. Gen. xlvii. 0. 

2. A tedious aud wearisome time. 

In prison hast thou spent a pilgrimage. Shak. 

Syn. — Journey ; tour ; excursion. Bee Journey. 

Pil'grlm-lze (-iz), v. i. To wonder as a pilgrim ; to 
go on a pilgrimage. \Obs.‘\ B. Jonson. 

II Pl-lid'l-lim (pt-lYd'I-um), n. ; pi. Pilidia (-&). 
[NL., fr. Gr. n-iAi'jioi/, dim. of rtlXor a cap.] (Zo'dl.) The 
free-swimming, hat-shaped larva of 
certain nemortoan worms. It lias no 
resemblance to its parent, and the 
young worm develops in its interior. 

II W-Ul'e-ra (pt-iTf'e-r&), n. pi. 

[NL. Beta Piliferous.] (Zo'dl.) 

Bame as Mammalia. 

Pl-lii'er-OUB (-er-fis), a. [L; pi- 
/u.f hair -}--ferous: cf. F. pil i/ere.'] 

1. Bearing a single slender bristle, 
or hair. 

2. Beset with hairs. 

PU'l-form (pTl'T-f6rm), a. [L. 

pilus hair -f- -form.’} (BoL) Re- 
sembling hairs or down. 



PHlg'er-OH» (pt-lTj'er-tts), a. [L. 
pilus hai 


hair or down ; piliferous. 

PU'lni 

heap.] 

2. t 


pilus hair -|- -gerous: cf. F. pi 
lighre.'] _ Bearing hair ; covered with 


Filidium of Ncmer- 
tcan, much en- 
larged. 0 Apical 
Cilium, or bash ; 
h Cephnbe lyobe ; 
m Mouth ; i Intes- 
tine { V Bauds of 
Cilia ; o Young 
Nctncrtean devel- 
oping in tho in- 
terior, showing 
Head with two 
Byes. 


i (pll'Tng), n. [Bee Pile a 
. The act of heaping up. 

'/ron Mannf.) Tho process of building up, heating, 
and working, fagots, or piles, to form bars, etc. 

PU'lng, n. [See Pile a stake.] A series of piles ; 
piles, considered collectively ; os, the piling of a bridge. 

Pag Pihn{r. ‘‘beet piles connected together at the edges 
by dovetailed tongues and grooves. — Sheet piling, a 
series of piles made of planks or half logs driven edge to 
edge, — used to form the walls of cofferdams, etc. 

Pill (pYl), n. [Cf. Peel skin, or Pillion.] The peel 
or skin. [Gf>«.] Some l>o covered over with crusts, or 
hardpt/fj, as the locusts.” Holland. 

Pul, V. i. To be peeled ; to peel off in flakes. 

Pm,v. /^ [Cf. L. » Hare to deprive of hair, and E.pilU 
) deprive of hair ; to make bald. [06s.] 


j.] 1. To deprive of hair ; to make bald. [< 
t. To ; to make by removing the skin. 

[Jacob] white itrcaka ... in the rods. Ocn. xxx. 87. 



Pill (pTl), t>. t. & i. [imp. Sc p. p. Pxllkd (pYld) ; p-pr. 
Sc vb. n. Pilling.] [F. pUlw^ L. p^are ; of. It. pigl%are 
to take. Of. I'sel to launder.] To rob ; to plunder ; to 
piUago ; to peek Bee Pul, to plunder. [06s.] Spenser. 

PlUers and robbers were come in to the Hold to piU and to 
rob. Sir T. Malory. 

Pill (pTl), n. [F. pilulcy L. pilula a pill, little ball, 
dim. of L. ^a a ball. Of. Piles.'* 1. A medicine in the 
form of a little ball, or small round* mass, to be swallowed 
whole. 

2. Figuratively, something offensive or nauseous which 
must l>e accepted or endured. Udall. 

Pill beetle (Zodl.)% any small beetle of the geuus 
Byrrhusy having a rounded body, with the head concealed 
beiiuath the thorax. — Pill bug (Zodl.)y any terrestrial 
isopod of the genus Arma- 
dillo^ having the habit of 
rolling itself into a ball 
when disturbed. Galled 
also pill wood louse. 

PliaagO (ptmj; 48), n. 

[F., fr. piller to plunder. 

Bee Pill to plunder.] 

1. The act of pillaging ; 

robliery. Shak. 

2. That which is taken 
from another or others by open force, particularly and 
cliiefly from onomies in war ; plunder ; spoil ; booty. 

■Which pillage they with merry march bring home. Shak. 

Syn. — Hundor : rapine ; spoil ; depredation. — Pil- 
lage, Plunder. Pillage refers particularly to the act of 
stripping the sufferers of their goods, while jdunder re- 
fers to the removal of the things thus taken ; but the 
words are freely interclianged. 

Pil'lago, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Pillaged (-Ifijd ; 48) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Pillaging (-l4-jlng).] To strip of 
money or goods by open violence ; to plunder ; to spoil ; 
to lay waste ; os, to pillage the camp of an enemy. 
MummiuB . . . took, pillagedt and burnt their city. Arhuthnot. 

PU'lage, V. i. To take spoil ; to plunder ; to ravage. 
They were luffcrcd to pillage wherever they went. Macaulay. 

PU'la-gor (-14-jSr), n. One who pillages. Pope. 

Pil'lar (-ISr), M. [OE. pilery F. piliery LL. pilare. 
pilaHuniy pilaHuSy fr. L. pila a pillar. See Pile a lieap. J 

1. Tho general and popular term for a firm, upright, 
insulated support for a superstructure ; a pier, column, 
or post ; also, a column or shaft not supporting a super- 
structure, as one erected for a monument or an omamout. 

Jacob set a pillar upon her grave. Qen. zxxv. 20. 
Tho paince . . . va«t and proud, 

Supported by a hundred jnllar$ stood. Dryden. 

2. Figuratively, that which resembles such a pillar in 

appearance, character, or office ; a supporter or moiu- 
Btay ; as, the Pillars of Hercules ; a pillar of the state. 
“ You ore a well-deserving pillar. Shak. 

By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire. Milton. 

3. (R. C. Ch.) A portable ornamental column, for- 

merly carried before a cardinal, as emblematic of hla sup- 
port to tho church. [06^.1 Skelton. 

4. (Man.) The center of the volta, ring, or inaaego 
ground, around which a horse turns. 

From pillar to post, hither and thither ; to and fro : 
from one place or predicament to anotlicr ; backward 
and forward. [Go/foo.J -^PlUar saint. See St ylitb. — Pil- 
lars of the fkaces. Bee 


) Fauces, 1. 


Pil'lar, a. (Mach.) Having a support in tlio form of 
a pillar, instead of legs ; as, o. pillar drill. 

Pil'liur-blOOk' (-bl8k'), n. See under Pillow. 

Pil'lared (-ISrd), a. Supported or ornamented by 
pillars ; resembling a pillar, or pillars. “ The »iWa» c<f 
arches.” Sir W. Scott. ” PtYfared flame.” Tfiomson. 

Pll'lar-at (-13r-«t), n. A little pillar. [72.] Fuller. 

Pll'lar-ist, n. (Eccl. Hist.) Bee Stylite. 

II Pll-lau' (pTl-la'l, n. [Per. & Turk, pilau.'] An 
Oriental dish consisting of rice boiled with mutton, fat, 
or butter. [Written alsonifaw.] 

PlUod (plld), «. [Bee 3d Pill.] Stripped of hair ; 

X06j.] beard.” Chaucer. 

Plllod'-gfU''llo (pTld'gar'lTk). n. See Piloablio. 

Plll'or (^I'Sr), n. One who pills or plunders. [06«.] 


Lod (pfld), «. n 
of hur ; bald. [ 
Lod'-gUOlo (pTl 
I'or (pTl'Sr), n. C 
PlU'er-y (-J), n.; pi. Pu 
pillage. [065.] 
miim (pll'ylin), n. [Ir. 


PlLLBaiXS (-Xz). 


Plunder ; 
Daniel. 

,j)lFyfin), n. [Ir. pilliny pilliun (akiu to 
Gael, pilleaHy pillin), fr. Ir. & Gael, pxllypeally a skin 
or hide, prob. fr. L. nellis. Bee Pell, n., Fell skin.] A 
panel or cushion saadlo ; the under pad or cusliion of a 
saddle ; osp., a pad or cushion put on behind a man’s sad- 
dle, on which a woman may ride. 

llib [a Buldicr'e] ehank pillion without stimips. Spenser. 

PU'lo-rlM (pTl'16-rIz), V. t. To set in, or punish with, 
the pillory ; to pillory. [72. ’’ 

pll'lo-ry (-1^), 


pi- 

Pillories (-rlz), [F. pihnri ; 

cf. Pr. esi^loHy LL. pilari- 
cuniy pilloricumy pellericumy 
pellonumy pilioriurny spi- 
lorium; perhaps from a de- 
rivative of L. speculari to 
look around, obrorve. Cf. 
Speculate.] A frame of ad- 
justable boards erected on a 
post, and having holes through 
which the head and hands of 
an offender wore thrust so as 
to be exposed in front of it. 

Shak. 

Pll'lo-ry, V. t. [imp. Sc 



Pillory. 


p. p. Pilloried (-rid) ; p. pr. 

& vb. n. PiLLOBTiNO.] [Of. Fjoilorier."] 1. To set in, 
or punish with, the plUory. ‘‘ Hungering for Puritans to 
pillory.'^ Macaylay. 

2. Figuratively, to expose to public loom. Oladstone. 


PH'IOW (pll'l*), n. [OK. pUwSy AS. jmfe, it* L. ^ 
vinus.] 1. Anything us^ to support tke head of a per- 
son when reposing ; eepeoially, a sack or case filled with 
feathers, down, h^, or other soft materlaL 

[Rcsty sloth] flndb the down pillow hard. ShtUc. 

2. (Mach.) A piece of metal or wood, forming a sup- 
port to equalise pressure ; a brass ; a pillow block. [72.] 

3. (Naut.) A block under the inner end of a bowsprit. 



4 . A kind of plain, coarse fustian. 

Lacs pillow, a o^hion used hi making hand- wrought laoe. 
— Pillow blsr [OE. pihvebere ; cf. LG. biire a pillowcase], 
a pillowcase : pillow slip. [065.] Chaucei'. •— rUlow block 
(Mach.)y a block, or standard, 
for supporting a journal, as of 
a shaft. It is usually bolted to 
the frame or foundation of a 
machine, and is often fumisiiod 
with journal boxes, and a mova- 
ble cover, or cap, for tightening 
tiic bearings by means of bolts ; 

-called aAmpillarblork, or Pillow Block. 
plumber block. — Pillow loos, 

handmade lace wrougiit witii i>obbhis upon a lace pil- 
low. —Pillow of a plow, a crosspiece of wood whicli serves 
to raise or lower the beam. — Pillow shorn, an omamental 
covering laid over a pillow when not m use. — FlUew 
slip, a pillowcase. 

Fil'low (pTl'16), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Pillowed (-Iftd) ; 
p. pr. Sc vb. n. Pillowing.] To rest or lay upon, or as 
upon, a pillow ; to support ; as, to pillow the head. 

Pillows hia elfin upon on orient wave. Milton. 

PU'IOW-ca*®' (-kasO, n. A removable case or cover- 
ing for a pillow, usually of white linen or cotton cloth. 

jpll'lowed (-16dl, a. Provided with a pillow or pil- 
lows ; having the head resthig on, or as on, n pillow. 

Pillowed on buckler cold and hard. Sir W. Scott. 

Pillow-y (-16-J^), a. Like n pillow. Keats. 

PUl'-wll'let (-wiPlSt), n. [So named from its note.] 


(Zo'dl.) The willet. 

PlU'w 


PiU'WOnn' (-wfinu'), n. (Zo'dl.) Any myriapod of the 
genus lulus aud allied genera which rolls up spirally ; a 
galleyworm. See Illust. under Myriapod. 

Plll'WOrt' (-wfirt/), n. (Bot.) Any plant of tho genus 
Pilularia; minute aquatic cryptogams, with small pill- 
shaped fruit ; — sometimes called peppergrass. 

PPlO-car'plne (pP16-kar'pTn or -pen), n. [From NL. 
Filoenrpus pennati/oiius jaborandi ; L. pilus hair -j- Gr. 
Eapn-ds fruit : of. F. pil oca r pine.] (Chevi.) An alkaloid 
extracted from jaborandi (j'Hocarpus pcnnatifolius) as 
a wifite amorphous or crystalline substance which has a 
peculiar effect on the vasomotor system. 

Pl-lose' (pt-I(5s' or pFlSs' ; 277), a. [L. pilosusy fr. 
pilus hair. Sec Pile.] 1. Hairy ; full of, or made of, hair. 

Tlic heat-retaining property of the pilose covering. Owen. 

2. (Zo'dl.) Clothed thickly with pile or soft down. 

3. (Bot.) Covered with long, slender hairs; resembling 
lo^ hairs ; hairy ; as, pilose pubescence. 

W-los'l-ty (p1-15s'I-ty), n. [Cf. F. Tlie 

quality or state of beii^ pilose ; hairiness. Bacon. 

Pi'lot (pi'lCt), n. [F. pilotcy prob. from D. peillood 
plummet, sounding lead ; peileiiy pegeleny to sound, meas- 
ure (fr. D. & G. pet/, pegely a sort of measure, water 
mark) -j- load lead, akin to E. lead. The pilot, then, is 
tlie lead man, i. e., he who throws the lead. See Pail, 
and Lead a metal.] 1. (A'aut.) One employed to steer 
a vessel ; a helmsman ; a steersman. Dm/den. 

2. B}>ecifically, a person duly qualified, and licensed 
by authority, to conduct vessels into and out of a port, 
or in certain waters, for a fixed rate of fees. 

3. Figuratively : A guide ; a director of another 
througli a diflBoult or unknown course. 

4. An instrument for detecting the comnass error. 

6. The cowcatcher of a locomotive, [if. S.] 

Pilot balloon, a small balloon sent up in advance of a 
large one, to show tlie direction aud force of the wind. — 
Pilot bird. (Zo'dl.) (a) A bird found near tho Oaribbee 
Islands ; — so called because its presence indicates to 
mariners their approach to these islands. Crabb. (6) 
Tlie blook-belllea plover. [Localy U. *S’.l — Pilot boat, a 
strong, fast-sailing Doat used to carry and receive pilots 
as they board and leave vessels. — Pilot bread, ship bis- 
cuit. — Pilot cloth, a coarse, stout kind of cloth for over- 
coats. — Pilot engine, a locomotive going in ailvam^e of a 
train to make sure that the way is clear. — Pilot fish. 
(Zo'dl.) (a) A 
pcl^c caron- . 
gold fish (N an- 
nates duet or ) ; 

— so named be- 
cause it is often ^ 
seen in compa- 
ny with a shark, 
swimming near 
a ship, on ac- Pilot Fish (JYaucra<e«d«cfor). GlD 
count of which 

sailors imagine that it acts ns a pilot to the shark. (6) 
The rudder fish (SeiHola zonw/rt). — Pilot jack, a flag or 
signal hoisted by a vessel for a pilot. — Pilot Jacket, a pea 
jacket. — Pilot nut (Bridge Bnnding)y a conical nut ap- 
^ threaded end of a pin, to protect 



^Hed tcmii^orBrily t 


10 pin when it is driven into a 
ini^e. (Zo'dl.) (a) A large North 


thread and guide tho ] 

hole. IY«(M<’//. — Pilot snai „ 

American snake ( Coluber obsoleius). It is lustrous black, 
with white edges to some of the scales. Called also 
mountain black snake. (6) The pine snake* — Pilot whals. 
(Zbdl.) Same as Blackfish, 1. 

Pi'lot, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Piloted ; p. pr. Sc vb. n. 
Piloting.] [Cf. F. piloter,] 1 . To direct the course of, 
as of a slifp, where navigation is dangerous. 

2. Figuratively : To guide, as through dangers or dif- 
ficulties. ‘‘ The art of piloting a state.” Berkeley. 

Pl'lot-Rge (-tj ; 48), n. [cf. F. pilotaae.'] 1. Tlie 
pilot’s skin or knowledge, as of coasts, rocks, bars, and 
channels. [06 f.] Sir W. Raleigh. 

2. The compensation made or allowed to a pilot. 

3 . Guidanoe, as by a pilot. Sir W. Seoti. 

Pl'lot-inn (-Tz’m), ) n. Pilotage ; skill in the duties 
Pllot-ry(-r3^), J ofapUot. [72.] 
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M'OHr (pTl'5&r)y n. A piller ; a plundenr. [05<.] 
PiloilS (pniis), 0 . Bee 

Ftt'ser (pIPaSr). n. An insect that flies into a flame. 

Pil^-lar ^pTFfl-l%r)y 0. Of or pertaining to pills ; re- 
sembling a pul or pills ; a& tkpilular mass. 

Ptl'a4011S (‘Iflsh a. [L. pilxUa a pill. Bee Pill.] 
Like a pill ; small ; indg^cant. [12.] 6. Eliot. 

Pil^We (pll'we), n. A ^llow. [O^.] Chaucer. 

Plly (piny)y a. (Zool.) Llk^lle or wool. 

Pi'marlo (pt-mXr'Ik), a. [NL. Pinus nwritima, an 
old name for P. Pinaster ^ a pine which yields galipot.] 
{Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, an acid found in 
galipot, and isomeric with abiotic acid. 

rt-mePto (pl-mSiak), a. [Or. irtMeAif fat.] (Chem.) 
(a) Pertaining to, or designating, a substance obtained 
from certain fatty substances, and subsequently shown 
to be a mixture of suberic und adipic acids, (b) Desig- 
nating the acid proper (OgHio(CO,U)s) which is obtain^ 
from camphoric acid. 

.Plm^a-ute (plm'S-lIt], n. [Gr. wquiAi} fat.] {Min.) 
An apple^een mineral having a gr^y feel. It is a 
hydrous silicate of nickel, magnesia, alumina, and iron. 

PPment (pi'ment), n. [F. Boo Pniiurro.] Wine fla- 
vored with spice or honey. See Piombnt, 3. [Otj?.] 

Pi-mon'ta (pT-m6n'tA), n. {Hot.) Same os I^mento. 

Pi-men'tO (-t6), n. [8p. pimientOj pimienta ; ci. Pg. 
piiuenta, F. piment ; all fr. L. pigmentum a point, pig- 
ment, the juice of plants ; hence, something spicy and 
aromatic. See Pigment.] {Boi.) Allspice; — applied 
both to the tree and its fruit. See Allspice. 

Plm^-CO (pYm'lT-ko), n. {Zo'dl.) Tiie friar bird. 

Pimp (pimp), n. [C£. F. pimpant smart, sparkish ; 
peril, akin to piper to pipe, formerly also, to excel. Cf. 
Pipe.] One who provides gratiflcation for the lust of 
others ; a procurer ; a pander. Swift. 

Pimp, V. i. Ihnp. & p. p. PiurED (pTmt ; 215) ; p. pr. 
& vb. 11 . I’lMriNG.] To procure women for the gratifi- 
cation of others’ lusts ; to pander. Jh ydm. 

Pim^per-nel (pTm'pSr-uSn, n. [F. pimprenelte ; cf. 
Bp. pimpinelay It. pimpinclla ; perh. from LL. bipin- 
nellciy for bipinnula two- winged, equiv. to L. bipen nis ; 
bis twice -j- pennn feather, wing. Cf. Pen a feather.] 
{Hot.) A plant of the genus AnagulliSy of which ouo spe- 
cies (/I. arvetijfis) has small flowers, usually scarlet, but 
Bometimos purple, blue, or white, which speedily close 
at the approach of bad weather. 

Water pimpernel. {Hot.) Bee Bhookwbbd. 

II Plm'pil-lo (-pTl-15), n. {Boi.) A West Indian name 
for the prickly pear {Opuntia) ; — called also pimploes. 

Plm^pl-nel (-pT-n61), n. [See PiMrsaNEL.] {Bot.) 
Tlio burnet saxifrage. Boo under Saxikuaob. 

Pimp'lng (pTinp'Ing), «. [Cf. G. pimpdigy pimpelndy 
sickly, weak.] 1. Little ; petty ; pitiful. \_Obs.) Orabbe. 

2 . Puny ; sickly. IJjOoal, U. o'.] 

Plni'plO (pTm'p’l), n. [AS. plpelian to blister ; cf. L. 
papula pimple.] 1. {Med.) Any small acuminated ele- 
vation of tlie cuticle, whctlier going on to suppuration or 
not. “ All eyes can see a pimple on her nose.” Pope. 

2 . Fig. : A swelling or protuberance like a pimple. 
” A pimple, that portends a future sprout.” (jowper. 

Pim^pled (-p'ld), a. Having pimples. Johnson. 


Bometlmes applied to t^e fife raU. CaUed also pin rack. 
— Fin whaeL {a) A contrive wheel in which the cogs are 
cylindrical pins, {b) {Fireworks) A email coil which re- 
TOlvee on a common pm and makee a wheel of yellow or 


Pin (pin), V. t. [fm/). * p. p. Pinned (pTnd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Pinning.] [Bee Pin, ti.] To fasten with, or as 
with, a pin ; to join ; as, to pm a garment ; to pin boards 
together. “As if she would ptn her to her heart.” Shak. 

To pin ons's fklth vpon, to depend upon ; to trust to. 

Pl'na oloth^ (pi'n& klbth' ; 115). A line material for 
ladies’ shawls, scarfs, handkerchiefs, etc., made from 
the fiber of the pineapple loaf, and perhaps from other 
flbrous tropical leaves. It is delicate, soft, and transpar- 
ent, with a slight tinge of pale yellow. 

Pln'A-OOld (pln'i-koid), n. [Gr. iriVof, -oxoc, a tal>- 
let -}- -oid.'] {Crystallog.) A plane par^lel to two of 
the crystalline axes. 

Pi-nao^O-Un (pX-nSk'i-lIn), n. [Pmacono -f- L. o/eum 
oil.] (CAm.) A colorless oily liquid related to the ke- 
tones, and obtained by the decomposition of pinacone ; 
hence, by extension, any one of the series of wliich pl- 
uacoliu proper is the type. [Written also pinacoline.\ 

Pln^a-COne (pln^A-kSu), n. [From Gr. trtVo^, -axov, a 
tablet. So colled because it unites with water so os to 
form tablet-shaped crystals.] {Chem.) A white crys- 
talline substance related to the glycols, and made from 
acetone ; hence, by extension, any one of a series of sub- 
stances of which pinacone proper is the type. [Written 
also pinoAonc.] 

II Pin^a-oo-tne'oa (pIn'A-kft.the'k&), n. [L. pinaco- 
thecuy tr. Gr. irivoKod^icg ; irtVaj^, -oicof , a picture 
repositoiy.] A picture gallery. 

Pln'a-fore^ (ptu'A-f5rO, n. [Pm -f o/orc.] An apron 


for a child, to protect the front part of the dress ; a tier. 
II Pln'a-ko-tliek^ (-k6-th6k'), n. [G.] Pinocotheca. 
Pl-naa'ter (pl-nSs'tSr or pt-), «. Tl., fr. pinus a pine.] 
{Bot.) A species of pine {Pinus Pinaster) growing in 
Southern Europe. 


(-ko-thik'), n. [G.] Pinocotheca. 
(pl-nSs'tSr or pt-), n. fL., fr. pinus a pine. _ 
oiea of pine (Pinus Pinaster) growing in 


“ A pimple, that portends a future sprout.” (jowper. 

Pim^pled (-p'ld), a. Having pimples. Johnson. 

Plm'ply (-piy), a. Pimpled. 

Pimp'anip (ptmp^shlp), n. The office, occupation, or 
person of a pimp. [72.] 

Pin (pen), 1 ’. t, {Metal Working) To peon. 

. Pin (pin), r. /. [Of. Pen to couflno, or Pinfold.] To 
inclose ; to confine ; to pen ; to pomid. 

Pin, n. [OK. pinnCy AS. pinn a pin, peg ; cf. D. mn, 
G. pinnCy Icol. pinni, W. jmiy Gaol. & Ir. pinne ; all fr. 
L. pinna a pinnacle, pin, feather, perhaps orig. a differ- 
ent word from penna feather. Cf. Fin of a flsli. Pen a 
feather.] 1. A piece of wood, metal, etc., generally cy- 
lindrical, used for fastening separate articles together, or 
as a support by which one article may be suspended from 
another ; a peg ; a bolt. 

With phis of adamant 

And chains they inuuc all faut. MOtm, 

2. Especially, a small, pointed and headed piece of 
brass or other wire (commonly tinned), largely used for 
fastening clothes, attaching pa])er8, etc. 

3. Hence, a tiling of small value ; a trifle. 

He . . . did not care a pin for lior. Spectator. 

4. That whicli resembles a pin in its form or use ; os : 
(a) A i>eg in musical instruments, for increasing or relax- 
ing the tension of the strings, {h) A linchpin, (r) A 
roUing-piu. {d) A clothespin, (e) {Mach.) A short shaft, 
sometimes forming a bolt, a part of which serves as a 
journal. Bee Illust. of Knuckle joinfy under Knuckle. 
{/) {Joinery) The tenon of a dovetail )oint. 

o. One of a row of pegs in the side of an ancient 
drinking cup to mark how much each man should drink. 

6. The bmPs eye, or center, of a target ; hence, the cen- 
ter. lObs.) “ The veiy pin of his heart cleft. ” Shak, 

7. Mood; humor. Wbs.'] “ In merry pin.” Coxoper, 

8. {Med.) Caligo. Oaligo. Snak. 

9. An ornament, ae a brooch or badge, fastened to the 
clothing by a pin ; as, a Masonic pin. 

10. ^0 leg ; as, to knock one off his pins. [iS7an^] 

Banking pin {Hprol.)^ a pin against which a lever strikes, 

to limit Its motion. — Pin drill (jyfecA.), a drill with a cen- 
tral pin nr projection to enter a hole, for enlarging the 
hole, or for sinking a recess for the head of a bolt, etc. ; a 
coimtorbore. ~ Fla grass. {Bot.) Bee Alfilabia. — Fla 
hole, a small hole made by a pin ; hence, any very small 
aperture or perforation. ~Fln look, a lock having a cylin- 
drical bolt ; a look In which pins, arranged by the key, 
are used instead of tumblers. — Fla atonev, an allowance 
of money, as that made by a husband to his wife, for 
private and personal expenditure. — Fla rail (Aawf.), a 
rail, usually mthin the bulwarks, to hold belaying pins. 


II Pi'nAZ (pl'nltka), n.; pi. Pinaces (pin'i-sez). [L., 
fr. Gr. iriVo^ tablet.] A tanlet ; a register ; hmice, a list 
or scheme inscribed on a tablet. [72.] Sir T. Broxcnc. 

Pln'cara (pIn'sSrz), n. pi. [Cf. F. pince pinchers, fr. 
pincer to pinch. Bee Pincii, Pincheus.] 8«)o I’inchkhs. 

Plnoh (pinch), r. t. limp. & p. p. Pincwed (pTncht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. nNOHiNO.] [F. pincery probably fr. OD. 
pitsen to pinch ; akin to G. pfetzen to cut, pinch ; per- 
haps of Celtic origin. Cf. Pibi^b.] 1. To press liard or 
squeeze between the ends of the fingers, between teetli 
or claws, or between the jaws of an instrument ; to 8<iuoezo 
or compress, os between any two hard boilies. 

2 . To seize ; to grip ; to bite ; — said of animals. [02>^.] 
lie [the hound] pinched and pulled her down. Chujmun. 

3. To plait. [06r.] 

Full Bocinly her wimple ipinched was. Chaucer. 

4. Figuratively : To cramp ; to straiten ; to oppress ; 
to starve ; to distress ; as, to be pinched for money. 

Want of room . . . pinching a whole nation. Sir W. Italeigh. 
Tlie air hath starved the roaefi in her cheeks, 

And pinched tho lily tincture of her face. Shak. 

6. To move, as a railroad car, by prying tho wheels 
with a pinch. See Pinch, n.. 4. 

PinGh, V. i. 1. To act with pressing force ; to com- 
press ; to squeeze ; os, the shoe pinches. 

2 . {Hunt.) To take hold; to ^p, os a dog does. [C>/>J.] 

3. To spare ; to be niggardly ; to bo covetous. Gower. 

The wretch whom avarice bid# to pinch and spare. Frank lin. 

To plnoh at, to find fault with ; to take exception to. 

Chnxir.er. 

Plnoh, n. 1. A close compression, as with the cuds 
of the fingers, or with an instrument ; a nip. 

2. As much os may bo taken between the finger and 
thumb ; any very small quantity; as, a pinch of snuff. 

3. Pain; pang. “Necessity’s sharp /u’wcA.” Shak. 

4. A lever having a projection at one end, acting as a 
fulcrum, — used ohieny to roll 

heavy wheels, etc. Called also ^ 

At a pinch, On a pinch, in nn 

omoigeucy ; as, hn could on a 

pinch read a little L.athi. f I ^ 

PlnchnOeck (-bfik), n. [Said 
to be from the name of the in- s— r 
vontor ; cf. It. prencisl>ecco.'] Pinch (4). 

Am alloy of copper and zinc, re- 

seinbliug gold ; a yellow metal, composed of about ihroo 
omioos of zinc to a |)ound of copper. It is much used as 
an imitation of gold In the manufacture of cheap jewelry. 

I^oh'heok, a. Mode of pinchbeck ; sham ; cheap ; 
spurious ; luireol. “A pinchbeck throne.” J. A. Symonds. 

Pinoh'OOOk^ (-kSkO, n. A clamp on a flexible plix* to 
regulate the flow of a fluid through the pipe. 

Pln'chem (pIn'chSm), n. {Zo6l.) Tlie European blue 
titmouse. [J^rov. Eng,'] 

Plnoh'er (pTnch'Sr), n. Ono who, or that which, 
pinches. 

Plncb'en (-Srz), n. pi. [Prom Pinch.] An instru- 
ment having two handles and fS^k^ftmmsSBasrnamKKam 
two grasping jaws working on 

a pivot;— used for griping ^p^Sa-assEsaMB* 
things to be held fast, draw- . 

ing Sail., etc. P.nch„r.. 

This spelling is preferable to pincersy both on 
account of its derivation from the Englisli pinohy and 
becauso it represents the common pronunciation. 

Plnch^lUlt^ {-(Int')y n. A closefisted iierson ; a miser. 

Plnoll'illg, a. Compressing ; nipping ; griping ; nig- 
gardly ; as, pinching cold ; a, pinching parsimony. 

Flnohing bar, a pinch bar. 8eo Pinch, n., 4. — Finohlng 
nut, a cheok nut. Bee under Check, n. 

Pinoh^lng-ly, adm In a pinching way. 

Ptnoh'tlOll^By (-pSn^nj^), n. A miBerly person. 

Pin^oan-in (ptn^5f-In), n. [From Pincoffy an Eng- 
lish manufacturer.] A commercial preparation of garau- 
oim ]delding fine violet tints. 

nilO'pIllB^ (pTQk'pTQkOt n. [Named from its note.] 
{Z(Ml.) An African wren warbler {Drymoiaa textrix). 


Plll'01iah40ll (plnMcttbsh^Qn), n. A small cushion, In 
which pins may stuck for use. 

Pln'dml (-dal), I n. [D. pimdel.] {Bot.) Tho peanut 

Pln'dar (-d3r), / {Arachis hypogma) ; — so called in 
the West Indies. 

Pin-darlO (pln-dSr'Ik), a. [L. Pindariens^r. Hiv- 
£api«c6f, fr. IJiySapoi (L. Pindarxis) Pindar : cf. F. pinda- 
riQue.] Of or pertaining to Pindar, the G reek lyric poet ; 
after the stylo and manner of Pindar ; as, Pindaric odes. 

A Pindaric ode. 

Pin-daiUo-al (-i-kai), a. Pindaric. 

Too extravagant and J'iinlarical for prose, ('oudey. 

I*in'dar-isin (-dSr-Iz’m), n. Imitation of Pindar. 

Pln'dar-lst n. One wlio iinitntoH Pindar. • 

Plunder (-der), n. [AB. pyndan to pen np, fr. ;»/«</ a 
l>ouud.] One who impoundb ; a poiuidkoeiHT, [0(;«.] 

Pine (pin), 71. [AS. plUy'L. poena penalty. Sec 1’ain.] 
Woe ; torment: pain. lObs.] of hell.” Ghaveer. 

Plno,r. f. [xmp.&p.p. Pined (pind) ; p. pr. Si vb. 
11 . Pining.] [AB. pxnan to torment, fr. jdn torment. Bee 
Ist Pine, Pain, n. & t>.] 1. To inflict pain upon ; to tor- 
ment ; to torture ; to afflict. [G/w ] Chaucer. Shak. 

That pcoplu tlmt pgneil him to dtrnth. I'icrs rioicwnn. 
One is pined in priwin, auotlier tortured on the ruck. /t/i. Hull. 

2. To grieve or mourn for. [72.] Milton. 

Pino, t’. i. 1 . To Hiiller ; to oe afflicted. [Gt.v.] 

2. To languish ; to lose flesh or wear away, under any 
distress or anxiety of mind ; to drool) ; — often used with 
away. ‘‘TJ»e roses wither and the lilies jjtnc.” Tickell. 

3. To languish with desire ; to waste away with long- 
ing for something ; — usually followed hy for. 

For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pined. Shak, 

Syn. — To languish ; droop; flag; wither; decay. 

Pino, n. [AS. pin, h. pinus.] 1 . {Bot.) Any tree of 
tho coniferous genus 
JHnus. Bee Pinus. 

There are Jibout 
twenty-eight species in 
tho United States, of 
which tho xvhitc xa'ne 
(/'. Strobii.^y tho (reoi'~ 
gia pine (P. australis), 
the red pine ( /*. rr.xino- 
.va), and the great West 
Coast sugar pine (F. 

L a in b c r t i a n a ) are 


among^tho most valua- 
ble. The Seoteh pine 
or fir. also called A'or- 
leay or Jiiga pine {Pi. 
nu,s sylve.Ktris), is tho 
only British species. 



Tho nut pine is anv pine 
tree, or species of pine, 
which bears large ecli. 
bio seeds. Boo Pinon. 

The spruces, firs, "White Vine (Jduus Strofjus). 
larches, and true ce- 
dars, though formerly considered pines, are now com- 
monly assigned to other genera. 

2 . The wood of the plno tree, 

3. A pineapple. 

Ground pine. (.Rof.) Bee under Ground.— N orfolk Island 
pine {Jiot.). a beautiful coniferous tree, the Araucaria ex- 
cetsa. — Pino barren, a tract of infertih' land which is cov- 
ered with pines. [Soulhei'ii U. A'.] — Pine borer {Zo'ol.)y 
any beetle wIjoso larvnn boro into pine trees. - Pino 
flneb. {Zo'ol.} See Pinkfincji, in tho Vocahnlary. - Pino 
grosboak (Zo'oL). a large grosbeak {Finical a cnncleator) 
which inhabits the northern parts of hotli hemispheres. 
The adult male is more or less tinged with red. — Pino 
lizard (Zo'ol.)y a small, very active, mottled gray lizard 
{Scelopoi'us undulatus), native of the Midtile Btutos ; — 
called also swift, brown scorpion, and alligator.’— "kiob 
marton. {Zo'al.) {a) A European weasel {Mustcla niai'tes). 
called also suret marten, and f/cllow-brca.xtcd marten, (o) 
The American sable. See Sable.— Pine moth {ZoYd.). any 
one of several species of small tortricid moths of the 
genus Rclinia, wJioso larvn'i burrow in the ends of the 
branchlet ^ of pine trees, often doing great damage,— Pino 
monse {ZoYd.),nn Aineri<;an wild voowm {Arvicola pincto- 
rum), native of the Middle States. It lives In pluc for- 
ests.— Pino noodlo {Bot.), one of tho slender needle-shaped 
leaves of a pine tree. Boo Pinus. — Plno-noodlo wool. Bee 
Fine wool (below). — Pino oU^ an oil resembling tun>en- 
tine, obtained from fir and pine trees, and used in mak- 
ing varnishes and colors. - Pine snake iZoYd. ), a large 
liamnless North American snake {Fitvovhi.i mclannlcn- 
cus). It Is whitish, covered with brown blotches having 
block margins. Called also hull make. Tho Wt'Btern pine 
Miake (F. Sayi) is chestnut-brown, mottled with black 
and orange. — Pino troo {Bot,), a tree, of the genus Finns ; 

f )ino. — Plno-troo monoy. money coined „ i 
a Mossacliusctts in the seventeenth 
century, and so called from its bear- Jo 13 

iug a figure of a pine tree. — Pino \ W A 
weovU {Zo'ol.), any one of numerous WSwW 

species of weevils whose larvie bore in Hfjro'il 

the wood of pine trees. Several ape- jlfci 
cies are known in both Europe and /yVy AT#/ 
America, belonging to tho genera Pu- 
sodes, IJylobhis, etc. — Pino wool, a fiber X Ij ^ 

obtained from pine needles by steaming • » 

them. It is prepared on a laree scale in <t i ff / J 
some of the Bouthem United States, and ^ rf 

has many uses in the economic arts ; — M) U | 
called also pme-necdle wool, and jiine- 
wood wool. ■* '^,*1 

Pl^e-al (pi'nff-Gl or pYn'ft-al ; 277), , 
a. [L. pinea the cone of a pine, from >> 
pineus of the pine, from pinus a pine ; Jj jniMil 11 
cf. F. pinSale.] Of or iiertaining to a £ ^ 

pine cone ; resembling a pine cone. 

Plnoal gland {Anal.), a glandlike l>ody U ^ P 

in the roof of the third ventricle of the V \ 

vertebrate brain ; - called also pineal GC 
boily, epiphysis, oonarium. In some an- pine Weevil ( Ptwo- 
imals It la (jonnected with a mdimen- dei strobi). a Lor- 
tary eye, the so-called pineal eye, and vo i b Pupa i o 
1 in other an imals it is supposea to bo Adult Weevil 
the remnant of a dorsal median eye. ( X2)^). 


tary eye, the so-caJled pineal eye, \ 
in other animals it is supposed to 
the remnant of a dorsal median eye. 


Use, ftnito, rude, lyllf ilp» tei j pitf ; fdody f<rt>t ; out, oU ; olialr ; so ; gins, lok j tbea, tlila j boN | »li - * In azuro. 
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Pine'ap^ple (pin'ai)^I>’n, n. (Boi.) A tropical plant 
(A 7 iana^sa safwn); also, Ita fruit; .v i 
— BO called from the resemblanoo 
of the latter, in shape and external 
appearance, to the cone of the pine 
tree. Its origin is unknown, though 
conjectured to be Americant 
Pine^as^ter (pln^Ks'tSr), n. Bee 

PlNASTUR. 

Pine^-olad^ (pln'kUldOi | „ 

Pine'-orownod^ (-kroundO, ) * 

rTrUllf, *“*■ •*'* Pln-PPle. PUnt .od 

as, jnne-clad hills. 

Plne'dropa^ (-drSps'), n. (Bot.) 

, A reddish herb {Pterospora andromeded) of the United 
States, found parasitic on the roots of pine trees. 

Pine^flnch'' (-fTnch'), n. {SSo'ol ) (a) A email Amer- 
ican bird {SpinuSj or Chryso- 
fnitris^ spinus ) ; — called also 
pitie siskin, and American sis- 


Ping^Bter (pTng'stSr), n. See Pinkrtkr. 

Pln-gOlG^U-iA (i^n-gwYk'fi-lA), n. [NL., fr. L. pingtii- 
enlns somewhat faT,?atti 8 h,] (Bot.) See Butjerwort. 

Pln'gUld (pTn'gwTd), a. TL. />m( 7 uw fat.] Fut; unc- 
tuous; greasy." [O 65 .] “Borne clays are more pin- 
guid. ’ * Mortimer. 

Pln-gUid^l-nons (pTn-gwTd'T-nfis), a. [L. pinguedo 
fatness, fr. pm/yuij fat.f Containing fat ; fatty. [O&s.] 

Pin^pnoi-tode (pTn'gwT-tud), n. [L. pinguitudo. from 
fat.] Fatness ; a growing fat ; obesity. [.K.] 

Pm^old^ (pTn'libldO, n. A place where a pin is fixed. 

Pl'nlo (pFnTk), rt. [L. pimis pine.l (Chem.) Of or 
pertaining to the pine ; obtained from the pine ; former- 
ly, designating an acid which is the chief constituent of 
common resin, — now called abietic, or sylvic., acid. 

Pining (pinning), a. 1. LAnguishing ; drooping ; 
wasting away, as with longing. 

2. wasting; consuming. “The pining malady of 
Prance.” ^ ghak. 

Pln'ing-ty, adv. In a pining manner ; droopingly. Poe. 

Pinion (pin'y tin), n. (Zodl.) A moth of the genus 
lAthophane^ as L. aniennata, whose larva bores large 
holes in young Moches and apples. 

Pln'lon, n. [OF. pignon a pen, F., gable, pinion fin 
sense 5); of. %p.pihon pinion; fr. ll pinna pinnacle, 
feather, wing. See Pnr a peg, and of. Pin a feather, 
Pbnnant, Pbnnon.I 1. A feather ; a quill. Shak. 

2. A wing, liter^ or figurative. 

Swift on hi# »ooty pinions flits the gnome. Pope. 


3. The joint of a bird’s wing moot remote from the 

body. Johnson. 

4 . A fetter for the arm. Ainsworth. 

5. (ilfecA.) A cogwheel with a small number of teeth, 
or leaves, adapted to engage with a 

larger wheel, or rack (see Back) ; esp.. 
such a wheel having its leaves formed 
of the substance of tiie arbor or spin- 
die which is its axis. 

Lantern pinion. See under Lamtbrn. rp 
— Pinion wire, wire fluted loiigitudi- 5 


nnlly, for making the pinions of clocks Cf!— /7^/P 
and watches. It is formed by being IIP 

drawn tlirough iiolos of the sliape re- JBj 

quired for the leaves or teetli of the 
pinions. 

Pln^lon (pTn'yfin), v. t. [tmo. & Pinion ami Spur 
p. p. I^IOMKO (-yfindj ; p. pr. & vh. WheeL 
n. PiMioNiNo.] 1. To Dind or confine the wings of; to 


pine siskin, and American sis- 
kin. (b) The pine grosbeak. 

II Pl-nen'Ghy-ma (pt-ni5n'kl- 
mA), n. [NL., fr. Gr. iriva$ a 
tablet -enchyma, as in paren- 
chyma.] (BoL) Tabular paren- 
chyma, a form of cellular tissue -jr 
in which tlie cells are brood 
and flat, as in some kinds of Pinefinch (5i;mus8ptnitt). 
epidermis. 

Pin'er-y (pin'er-y), n. ; pi. PiNsauKS (-Tz). 1. A pine 
forest ; a grove of piiios. 

2. A liothouso in which pineapples are grown. 

Plne^ap'' (pin'sai>/), (Bot.) A reddish fleshy herb 
of the genus Monotropa (M. hypopihjs)., formerly thought 
to be parasitic on the roots of pine trees, but more proba- 
bly saprophytic. 

II W-no'tum (pt-ne'tam), n. [L,, a pine ^ve.] A 
plantation of pine trees ; esp., a collection of living pine 
trees made for ornamental or scientific purposes. 

Plne'weed^ (pIn'wedO, «. (Bot.) A low, bushy, 
nearly leafless herb (Hypericum S(trothra)^ common in 
sandy soil in the Eastern United States. 

Pin'oy (pin'v), a. See I'int. 

Pln'ey, a. [Of East Indian origin.] A term used in 
designating an EiiSt Indian tree (the Vatcria Indica or 
piney tree, of tlio order DipterocarpCEe^ which grows in 
Malabar, etc.), or its products. 

Piney dammar. Plney rssln, Plney yamlih, a pellucid, 
fragrant, acrid, bitter resin, which exudes from the piney 
tree ( Vatcria Indica) when wounded. It Is used as a var- 
nish, in making candles, and os a substitute for incense 
and for aml>er. Called also liquid copal, and white dam- 
mar, — Plney tallow, a solid fatty substam^e, resembling 
tallow, obtained from the roasted seeds of the VatetHa 
Indica ; -- called also dupada oil. ■- Plney thistle (Hot.), a 
plant (Atractyhs gummjera), from the bark of which, 
when wounded, a gummy substance exudes. 

Pln^-eyed^ (pTi/id^), a. (Bot.) Having the stigma 
visible at the tliroat of a gamopetalous corolla, while tho 
stamens are concealed in the tube ; — sidd of dimorphous 
flowers. The opposite of thrum-eyed, 

PlnTeath^er (pTn'fSth''?rr), n. A feather not fully 
developed ; esp., a rudimentary feather just emerging 
through the sldii. 

Pin^featil'erod (-fnth^Srd), a. Having part, or all, 
of the feathers imperfectly developed. 

Fln'llsh^ (-fTshO, n. [Bo called from their sliarp dor- 
sal ^ines.] (Zodl.) (a) The sailor’s choice (Diplodus, 
or Lagodon. rhomboides). (b) The salt-water bream 
(Diplodus Iiolbrooki). 

Both are excellent food fishes, common on the 
coast of the United States south of Cape Hatteros. The 
name is also applied to other allied species. 

PinTold^ (-f(nd')» w. [For pindjold. See Finder, 
Pound an Inclosure, and Fold on Inolosure.] A place in 
which stray cattle or domestic animals ore confined ; a 
pound; a penfold. Bhak, 

A pnriiih pivfohl begirt by its high hedge. Sir IT. Scott. 

Wnff (p^"K)i w. [I’robably of imitative origin.] The 
sound made by a bullet in striking a solid object or in 
passing through the air. 

Ping, V. t. UffW- At P. p. PiNOED (pTngd) ; p. pr. & 
vh, n. PiNoiNG.] To inaxe tiie sound colled ping. 

Pln'glB (pYn'g’l), n. [Perhaps fr. pin to impound.] 
A sraalT piece of inclosed ground. [Otj. or Prov. P^ng.] 


n. Pinioning.] 1. To bind or confine the wings of; to 
confine by binding the wings. Bacon. 

2. To disable by cutting off the pinion joint. Johnson. 

3. To disable or restriun, as a person, by binding the 

arms, esp. by binding the arms to the body. Shak. 

Her elbows pinioned close upon her hips. Cowper. 

4 . Hence, generally, to confine ; to bind ; to tie up. 

“ Pinioned up by formal rules of state.’’ Norris. 

Pinioned (-yfind), a. Having wings or pinions. 

Plnlon-iBt, n. (Zodl.) Any winged creature. 

Pinlte (pTn'it or pPnit), n. [Bo called from Pini, a 
mine in Saxony.] (Min.) A compact granular crypto- 
crystalline mineral of a dull grayish or greenish white 
color. It is a hydrous alkaline silicate, and is derived 
from the alteration of other minerals, as iolite. 

Pi'nltd (pPnIt), n. [L. pinus the pine tree.] 1. (Pa- 
leon.) Any fossil wood which exhibits traces of having 
belonged to tho Pine family. 

2. (Chem.) A sweet white crystalline substance ex- 
tracted from the gum of a species of pine (Pinus Lam- 
bertina). It is isomeric with, and resembles, quorcito. 

Pink (pink), n. [D. pink.] (Naut.) A vessel with a 
very narrow stem ; — called alAO jnnky, Sir W. Scott. 

Pink stem (Naut.), a narrow stem. 

Pink, V. i. [D. pinken, pinkoogen, to blink, twinkle 
with tho oyoB.1 To wink ; to blink. [OA,?.] L'' Estrange. 

Pink, a. Half-shut; winking. [OAji.] Shak. 

Plnk,u. f. r hnp. & p. p. I^NKBD (pljikt) ; p. pr. tfc 
vh. n. Pinking.] [OK. pinken to prick, jirobably a nasal- 
ized form of pick.] 1. To pierce with small holes ; to cut 
tho o^e of, as cloth or paper, in small scallops or angles. 

2- To stab ; to pierce as with a sword. Addison. 

3. To choose; to cull; to pick out. [06^.] Herbert. 

Pink, n. A stab. Grose. 

Pink, n. [Perh. akin to pick; as if tho edges of tho 

petals were picked out. Cl. Pink, v, L] 1. (Bot.) A 
name given to several plants of the caryophyllaoeous 
genus Dianthus, and to their flowers. 
which are sometimes very fragrant ana 
often double in cultivated varieties. Tho 
species are mostly perennial herbs, with 
opposite linear leaves, and handsome five- f 
{letaled flowers with a tubular calyx. ^ 

2. A color resulting from the combina- A 11 

tion of a pure vivid red with more or less 
white ; — so called from the common color V j 
of the flower. Dryden. l|f 

3. Anything supremely excellent; the ll 

embodiment or perfection of something. Pink. 

“ The veiy pink of courtesy.” Shak. 

4 . (Zodll) The European minnow; — so called from 
the color of its abdomen in summer. [Prov. Eng.] 

Bunch pink is Dianth'US *— China, or Indian, 

pink. See under China. — Olov® pink is Dianthus Cnry- 
ophyllus, the stock from which <*ariiatioua are derived. — 
GHirden pink- Bee Pheasant’s Eye. — Meadow pink is ap- 
plied to IHanthus deltoidts ; also to the ragged robin. — 
Malden piak, Pianthus delt aides. — 'Uo»H pink. Bee under 
M<^88. ■ Pink needle, the pin grass : — so called from the 
long, taiHjrjng j>oint8 of the carpels. Bee Alfilaria. — 


AfiMon. AUkA umukOs vasx? 

long, taiHjring i>oint8 of the carpels. Bee Alfilaria. — 
Sea pink. See Thrift. 

Pink, a. Resembling the garden pink In color ; of the 
color called pink (see 0th 1 *ink, 2) ; as, ajnnk dress ; pink 
ribbons. 

Pink eye (A/cd.), a popular name for an epidemic variety 
of ophthalmia, associated with early and marked redness 
of the eyeball. — ■ Pink salt ( Chem. & Dyeing), the double 
chlorides of (stannic) tin and ammonium, formerly nmcli 
used as a mordant for madder and cochineal. — Pink 
saucer, a small saucer, the inner surface of which is cov- 
ered with a pink pigment. 

Plnkefi (pYnkt), a. Pierced with small holes ; worked 
in eyelets ; sca]loi>ed on tho edge. Shak. 

Plnk'-eyed' (pYnk'IdO, a. [Pink half-shut -4- eye.] 
Having small eyes. " Jlollana. 

Pinking, n. 1 . The act of piercing or stabbing. 

2. Tlie act or method of decorating fabrics or garments 
with a pinking iron ; also, tho style of decoration ; scal- 
lops made with a pinking iron. 

Finking Iron, (a) An instrument for scalloping the edges 
of ribbons, flounces, elc. (A) A sword. [Cfolloq.] 

Plnk^lnh, a. Somewhat pink. 

Plnk'neM (-n6s), n. Quality or state of being pink. 

Pll^ltNIt^ (-rest'), »• 1. (Med.) The root of Spige- 
lia Marilandica, used as a powerful vermifuge ; also, tliat 
of S. Anthelmia. Bee definition 2 (below). 

2. (Bot.) (a) A perennial North American herb (Spi- 


2. (Bot.) (a) A perennial North American herb (Spi- 
gelia Marilanaioa), sometimes cultivated for its sliowy 
red blossoms. Called also Carolina pink, Maryland 
pinkroot, aud worm grass. (A) An annual Boutli Ameri- 
can and West Indian plant (Spigelia AvUhelmia). 

Plnk'Bter (-stSr), n. [D. pinkster, ptnksteren.fr. Gr. 
rrevrriKoarTq. Bee PENTECOST.] Whitsuntide. [Written 
also pingster and pinxter.] 

Pinkster flower ( ^oL), the rosy flower of the Azalea nudi- 
ftora ; also, the shrub itself ; — called also Pinxter Uonui- 
ehee by the New York desosndants of the Dutoh settlers, i 


I Pblk' (pYjlk' stSm'). [Bee let Pttne.] (NauL) 

Bee Chebacoo, and 1st Pink. 

Pliik'-«t«ll*d'(-st8md0,a. [See 1st Pwk.] (Ntml.) 
Having a very narrow stem ; — said of a vessel. 

Pbik'Y (*y)» (Naut.) Bee Ist 
Pink. 

II Pln'na (pYn'nA), n. ; pi. L. Pin- 
na: (-u3), E. PiMNAS (-n&z). [L., a 
feather. J 1. (ifoL) (a) A leaflet of 
a pinnate leaf. Eioe Illust. of Bipin- 
nate leaf, under Bifinnate. (A) One 
of the primary divisions of a decom- 
pound leaf. 

2. (Zodl.) One of the divisions of 
a pinnate part or organ. 

3. [L. pinna, akin to Or. rrtVva.] 

(Zodl . ) Any species of Pinna, a genus 
of large bivalve mollusks found in all 
warm seas. The byssus consists of a 
largo number of long, silky fibers, 
which have been used in manufactur- 


which have been used in manufactur- 
ing woven fabrics, as a curiosity. 

Ttoauricle of tho ear. ^ 

Pln^naoe (-nts; 48), w* [T.pinasse; cf. It. pinassa, 
pinazza, 8p. pinaza; all from ij. pinus a pine tree, any- 
thing made of pine, e. g., a ship. Cf. Pine a tree.] 

1. (iVrtMf.) (a) A small vessel propelled by sails or 
oars, formerly employed as a tender, or lor coast defense ; 
— called originally, sjrynace or spyne. (A) A man-of- 
war’s boat. 

Whilst oiir;)tnnace anchors in tho Downs. Shak. 

2. A procuress; a pimp. [OAf.] B. Jonson. 

Pln^na-olo (-ni-k’I), n. [OE. pinacle, F. pinacle, L. 

pmnaoulum, fr. pinna pinnacle, feather. j. 

Bee Pin a peg.] 1. (ylrcA.) An architec- 
tural member, upright, and generally end- 
ing in a small spire, — used to finish a but- JH 
tresH, to constitute a part in a proportion, 
os wlicro pinnacles flank a gable or spire, XK 
and the like. Pinnacles may be considered MPfc 
primarily as added weight, where it is nec- 
essury to resist the thrust of on arch, etc. 

Home renowned metronnlis 
With glistering spires and pinnacles udo^i^l . 

2. Anything resembling a pinnacle ; a 
lofty peak ; a pointed summit. 

Three silent pinnacle# of aged snow. Tennyson, 

The slippery tops of human state, 

The gilded jannadcs of fate. Coichy. 

Pin'llA-Ole, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Pinna- 
CLED (-k’ld) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Pinnacling 
(-klYug).] To build or furnish with a pinna- IHB-Lm 
cle or pinnacles. T. Warton. 'jPlII ' 1 

Pln^nage (-nSj; 48), n. [Cf. Pinfold.] 

Poundage of cattle. Bee Pound. [OA#.] ^>nnacie. 
Pin^nate (tiTn'nat), 1 a. [L. pinnaius feathered, fr. 
Pln^na-tod (-nft-tSd), J pmnn a feather. 

Seo Pin a peg, Pen feather.] 1. (Bot.) Con- ^ 
sisting of several leaflets, or separate portions, 
arranged on each side of a common iietiole, 
as the leaves of a rosebush, a hickory, or an 
ash. Boo Abruptly pinnate, and Illust., under . 
Abruptly. 

2. (Zodl.) Having a winglike tuft of long 
feathers on each side of the neck. 

Flimated grouse (Zodl.), the prairie chicken. \ 

Pln'nato-Iy (-n4t-iy), adv. In a pinnate 
manner. Poiwnn 

Pln-nat'l-flfl (pYn-nSt'T-nd ; 277), o. [L. Sumac. 
pinnaius feathered 4' root otjlndere to split : 
cf. F. pinnaiifide.] (Bot.) Divided in a ])iiinate manner, 
with tlie divisions not reaching to the midrib. 

Pln-naPMoa>ate (-lJ3^ay, a. [Bee 
Pinnate, and Lobate.] (Bot.) Having 
lobes arranged in a pinnate manner. V \\ //^ 

Fln-nata-ped (-pfed), a. [L. pinnafus 
feathered -\-pes, pedis, foot : cf. F. piu- 
nntiphde.] (Zodl.) Having the toes bor- i 

dered by membranes ; fin-footed, as cor- 
tain birds. ^ / /K 

Pln-nat'l-j^, n. (Zodl.) Any bird ^ 

which has tne toes bordered by mem- , ( 
bninos. . 

I^^ner (pTn'nSr), n. 1. One who, or 
that which, pins or fastens, as with pins. 

2. (Costume) (a) A heatldress like a cap, with long 
lappets. (A) An apron with a bib ; a pinafore, (c) A 
cloth band for a gown. [Obs.] 

With korchlef starched, and pinners clean. Oay. 

3. A pin maker. 

Pln'ner, n. [See Pin to pound.] One who pins or 
impounds cattle. See Pin, v. t. [Obs.] 

Pto'not (-nSt), n. A pinnacle. [R.] Sir W. Scott. 
Pln'nl-form (pIn'nY-ffirm), a. [L. ^nna feather, fin 
4“ -form.] Bha^d like a fin or feather. Sir J. Hill. 

II Pln^lU'gra'aa (-grS'dfl), n. pi. [NL., fr. pinna a 
feather -f- gradi to walk, move.] (ZoU.) Same os Pin- 
nipedia. 

Pln'kl-inkdfl (i)Tn'nT-grSd), n. (Zodl.) An animal of 
the seal tribe, moving by short feet that serve as paddles. 

Pln'nl-pod ('pSd), n. [L. pinna feather, fin -\~pes, 
pedis, a foot: cf. F. pinniphde.] (Zodl.) (a) One ox 
the Pinnipedia ; a seal. (A) One of the Pinnimdes. 

II Pln-mp'e^lM (pYn-nlp'*-d6z), n. pi. [NL.] (Zodl.) 
Same as Stbganopodbs. 

II Pln^nl-pe'di-fl (pYn'nY-pS'dY-A), n. jA. [NL. Bo 
called because their webbed feet are used as paddles 
or fins.] (Zodl.) A suborder of aquatic carnivorous 
mammals inoluiUng the seals and wuruses ; — opposed 
to FisHpedia. 


Pitmatifld 

Leaf. 


jnn'nor, n. l®*’® i»«uiia.j vne w 

impounds cattle. See Pin, v. t. [OA#.] 
Jra'net (-nSt), ». A pinnacle. [Af.j Sis 
Pln'nl-fomi (pln'nY-fferm), a. [L. pinna \ 


Ung the seals and walruses ; - 
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PIPING 


Plll'IIOOk (pTu'utUc), n. [Of unoertainori^.] (Zoot.) 
(a)The hedge sparrow. [Prov. Eng,"] {b} The tomtit. 
nn'no*tliere (pTn^nft-thSr), n. [Gr. nimfo. a pinna + 
an animal.] (Zodl,) A crab of the genua Pinno- 
theres. Bee Oyster crab^ under OrsTaa. 

II Pin'mi’U (pIn'ntt-U), n./ pi. Pinnule (-15). [L.] 
Same aa Pimitvli. 

Pln^V-Ute (4St), a. [Bee Fxnmulb.] {Bot.) Having 
each pinna aubdivided ; — said of a leaf^or of its pinnoe. 
Pia'nil'Ut'ted (>is^t8d), a. {Zobl.) mving piimulea. 
Pm^nnlt (pTn'ndl), n. [L. pinnula^ dim. of pinna 
feather: of. F. pinnule.\ 1. (Bot.) One of the amall 
diviaiona of a decompound frond or leaf. See Illtui. of 
Bipinnate leaf^ under Bipinnatb. 

2. (Zooi.) Any one of a aeries of small, slender organs, 
or parts, when arranged in rows so aa to have a plumelike 
appearance ; as, a pinnule of a gorgonia ; the pinnules of 
a orinoid. 

Pin'ny-win^klei (pTn'nj^-wTn'k’ls), n.pl. An inatru- 
meut of torture, consisting of a boam with holes into 
which the fingers were pressed, and fastened with pegs. 
[Written also [/Sco^.] Sir W. Scott. 

Pln^o-ole (pln'6-k’l), n. Boo I’enuchls. 

Pi^nole' (pI-nol')» n. 1. An aromatic i>owder used in 
Italy in the manufacture of chocolate. 

2. Parched maize, ground, and mixed with sugar, etc. 
Mixed with water, it makes a nutritious beverage. 

Pifi'on (pSn'ydn ; Bp. pS-nyftn'), n. [Bp. {Bot.) 
(a) The edible seed of several slides of pine ; also, the 
tree producing such seeds, as J*vm5 Pinea of Boutuern 
Euro)>e, and P. Parryana, ce.mbr aides., eduliSy and 
vwnophyllay the nut pines of Western North America. 
(6^ee Monkby’s puzzle. [Written nUo pignon.] 
nn^patoh^ (pTn'nach'), n. {Zool.) The common Eng- 
lish penwinklo. [/Vow. Eng.\ 

Pillt (pint!, n. [OK. pinte, F. pinte, fr. Sp. pinta spot, 
mark, pint, xr. pintar to paint ; a mark for a pint prob. 
having been made on or in a larger measure. Bee Paint.] 
A measure of capacity, equal to half a quart, or four gills, 
used in liouid and dry measures. Bee Quart. 

Pint, n. (Zoo/.) The laughing gull. [Prov. Eng."] 
Pin-ta'do (pTn-ta'dS ; Bp. pin-tk'd6), n.; pi. Pinta- 
dos (-dSz). [Bp., painted, fr. pm/ar to paint.] (Zo'dl.) 

Any bird of the genus Numida. Several species are 
found in Africa. The common pintado, or Guinea fowl, 
the helmeted, and the crested pintados, are the best 
known. See Guinea foxoly under Guinea. 

Pln'taU^ (pln'tSP), n. 1. {Zodl.) A 
northern duck (Bajila acuta)y native of 
both continents. The adult male has 
a long, tapering tail. Called also pray 
ducky pikeAaily picket-taily .xpikedaily 
spUt-taily sprigtaily sea pheasanty 
and gray widgeon. 

2. {Zodl.) The sharp- 
tailed grouse of the 
great plains and 
Rocky Moun- 
tains {J*edio- 
cmie.s phasia- 
n e I lus) ; — 
called also pin- 
tailed grousey 
pintail ed 
chicken, sprig- 
tail^ ana snarptail, 

Pln'-talled' (-tSldQ, a. {Zodl.) Having a tapered tail, 
with the middle feathers longest ; — said of birds. 

Pln'Ue (pin't’l), n. [A diminutive of Pin.] 1. A 
little pin. 

2. (Mech.) An upright pivot pin ; as : (a) The pivot 
pin of a hinge, (ft) A hook or pin on which a 
rudder hangs and turns, (c) A pivot about 
which the chassis swings, in some kinds of 
gun carriages, (d) A kingbolt of a wagon. 

Pln'tOB (pSn'tSz), n.pl. ; sing. Pinto (-tS). 

[Sp., painted, mottled.] {Ethnol.) A moun- 
tain tribe of Mexican Indians living near ^ 
Acapulco. They are remarkable for having a Pintle of 
the dark skin of the face irregularly spotted n riingeor 
with white. Called also specJded Indian.^. Rudder. 

Pin^e (pTn'ftl), n. [Cf. Pinnule.] {Aslron.) One of 
the sights 01 an astrolabe. [Oft;i.] 

II W'nni (pl'nfis), n. [L., a pine tree.] (5o/.) A largo 
genus of overmen coniferous trees, mostly found in the 
northern hemisphere. The genus formerly included the 
firs, spruces, larches, and hemlocks, but is now limited 
to those trees which have the primary leaves of the 
branohlets reduced to mere scales, aiui the secondary 
ones {pine needles) acicular, and usually in fascicles of 
two to seven. See Pine. 

Pin'wead' (pIn'wSdO, n. {Bot.) Any plant of the ge- 
nus Lecheoy low North American herbs with branching 
stems, and very small and abundant leaves and fiowers. 

Pln^worm^ (-wflrmO, n. {Zodl.) A small nematold 
worm {Oxyurus vennicularis)y whion is parasitic chiefly 
in the rectum of man. It is most common in children 
and aged persons. 



Pintail (Dafila acuta). Male. 




Pinworm (Orj/urw). 


A Femsle t B C Msle t D Embryo within the Egg. 
a Head i ft Pharynx i c Stomach i d Anna : < ' 
itol Orifice I $ Spicules of Male. All enlarged. 


II Plnz^lt (pTfiks^t). [L., perfect indicative 3d sing, 
of pingere to p^nt.] A word appended to the artist’s 
name or initials on a painting, or engraved copy of a 
painting ; asu Rubens otnzi/, Rubens p^ted (this). 
FlU'tar (pTpks^tSr), n. See Pinkbtbr. 


(pbi'V), a. Abounding with pines. [Written 
also piney.] “The wood.” Longfellow. 

PrO-n^ (pi'6-u8a), a. A Sliakespearean word of dis- 
puted meauing ; perh., “aboimdiug in marsh marigolds.” 

Thy banka with pioned and twilled brlma. Shak. 

Pl^O-naer' (pFfi-n5r'), n. [F. pionnieVy orig., a foot 
soldier, OF. peoniery fr. OF. peon a foot soldier, F. pion. 
Bee Pawn in chess.] 1. (ATm.) A soldier detail^ or em- 
ployed to form roads, dig trenches, and xnake bridges, as 
an army advances. 

2. One who goes before, as into the wilderness, pre- 
paring the way for others to follow j as, pioneers of 
civilization ; pioneers of reform. 

Pl^O-nder', U. t. Si %. [imp. & p. p. Pionbered (-n8rd') ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. Pioneering.] To go before, and prepare 
or open a way for ; to act as pioneer. 

Pl'a-nar' (i)i'6-n5r')^^n. A pioneer. [O/w.] Shak. 

Pl'0-ny (-ny), n. (jiot.) See Pbony. 

mt Ipi'flt), n. t See Piet.] {Zodl.) The magpie. 
[Oftj. or Prow Eng. & 6Vg/.] Holland. 

Pl'OtlS (pi'iiB), a. [L. pius : cf. V. pieux."] 1. Of or 
pertaining to piety ; exhibiting piety ; reverential ; duti- 
ful ; relidous ; devout ; godly. “/*iouA hearts.” Mil- 
ton. “ /Vouj poetry . ” Johnson. 

Whoru was the murtiul brother’a pious car© ? Popr. 

2. Practiced under the pretext of religion ; prompted 
by mistaken piety ; as, pioxis errors ; pious frauds. 

Syn. — Godly ; devout ; religious ; righteous. 

Pl^onB-ly, adv. In a pious manner. 

Plp.(ptp), n. [OE. pippCy D. pip, or P. pfpie ; from 
LL. pipita. fr. L. pituita slime, phlegm, rheum, in fowls, 
the pip. Of. IVruiTB.] A contagious disease of fowls, 
characterized by hoarseness, discharge from the nostrils 
and eyes, and an accumulation of mucus in the mouth, 
forming a “ scale ” on the tongue. By some the term 
pip is restricted to this last symptom, the disease being 
called roup hy them. 

Pip, n. [Formerly pippin, pepin, F. pepin. Cf. Pip- 
pin.] {Bot.) A seed, os of an apple or orange. 

Pip, n. [Perh. for picky F. pique a 8i)ade at cards, a 
pike. Cf. l^QUE.] One of the conventional figures or 
“ ^uts ” on playing cards, dominoes, etc. Addison. 

i4p, i. [imp. & p. p. Pipped (pipt) ; v. pr. & 
vb. n. Pipping.] [See Peep.] To cry or chirp, as a 
chicken ; to peep. 

Tu htior the chick pip and cry in the egg. Boyle. 

Pl-IMl (pi'pA)» n.; pi. PzpAB (-p4z). {Zodl.) The Su- 
rinam toad {IHpa 
A mericana)y noted for 
its i>eculiar breeding 
habits. 

SHS*" The ma4o 
places the eggs on tho 
back of the female, 
where they soon be- 
come inclosed in cap- 
sules formed by the 
thickening of tho 
skin. The incubation 
of the eggs takes place 
in the capsules, and 
the young, when 
hatched, come forth 
with well develos>ed 
legs. 

Plp'age (plp^j), n. Transportation, as of petroleum 
oil, by means of a pipe conduit ; also, tho chargo for such 
transportation. 

Pl'pal tree^ (pS'pal tr6^). Same as Pbbpul trbb. 

Pipe (pip), n. [AS. plpcy probably fr. L. piparcy pi- 
nire, to chirp ; of imitative origin. Cf. Peep, IhBBOCH, 
Fife.] 1. A wind instrument of music, consisting of a 
tube or tubes of straw, reed, wood, or metal ; any tube 
which produces musical sounds; as, a shepherd’s pijte; 
the pipes of an organ. “ Tunable as sylvan pipe.^* Milton. 

Now had ho rather hear the tabor and the pipe, Shak. 

2. Any long tube or hollow body of wood, metal, earth- 
enware, or the like ; especially, one used as a conductor 
of water, steam, gas, etc. 

3. A small bowl with a hollow stem, — used in smok- 
ing tobacco, and, sometimes, other substances. 

4. A pasngeway for the air in speaking and breath- 

g ; the windpipe, or one of its divisions. 

O. The key or sound of the voice. [/?.] Shak. 

0. The peeping whistle, call, or note of a bird. 

The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds. Tennvson. 

7. pi. The ba^ipe ; as, the pipes of Lucknow. 

8. {Mining) An elongated body or vein of ore. 

9. A roll formerly used in the English exchequer, 

otherwise called the Great Roily on which were taken 
down the accounts of debts due to the king ; — so called 
because put together like a pipe. Mozley de W. 

10. {Jvaut.) A boatswain’s whistle, used to call the 
crew to their duties ; also, the sound of it. 

11. [Cf. P. pipe. it. pipe a wind instrument, a tube, 
fr. L. pipare to chirp. Bee Etymol. above.] A cask 
usually containing two hogsheads, or 126 wine gallons ; 
also, the quantity which it contains. 

Wps fitter, one who fits pipes together, or applies pipes, 
as to an engine or a building. — Pipe fitting, a piece, as 
a coupling, an elbow, e valve, etc., used for connecting 
lengths o^ipe or as accessory to a pipe. — Pipe offiee, an 
ancient offloe in the Court of Exchequer, in which tlio 
clerk of the pipe made out leases of crowu lauds, accounts 
of sheriffs, etc. [Zng.] — Pipe tree (Bo/.), the lilac and 
the mock orange ; — so called because their stoms were 
formerly used to make pipe stems ; — called also pipe 
privet.— Pipe wrench, or Pipe tongs, a jawed tool for grip- 
ping a pipe, in turning or holding it. — To smoke the piM 
of peaoe, to smoke from the same pipe in token of aiulf y 
or imparatory to making a treaty of peace, — a custom 
of the American Indians. 

FIm, u. i. 1. To play on a ^pe, fife, flute» or other 
tubuLo* wind instrument of musTo. 

We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced. Jfatt. xi. 17. 



Pipe, or Surinam Toad. 


2. {Eaut.) To call, convey orders, etc., by means of 
signals on a pipe or whistle carried by a boatswain. 

3. To emit or have a ahrlll aound uJie that of a pipe ; 
to whistle. ‘* Oft in the piping shrouds.” lyordsworth. 

4. {Metal.) To become hollow in the process of solidl- 
fyiim ; — said of au ingot, as of steel. 

(pip), V. i . [ imp . Jk p . p . IIpeo (pIpt) ; p . pr , & 
vb. n. PxnNG.] 1. To [)erform, as a tune, by playing on a 
pipe, flute, fife, etc. ; to utter in the slirill tone ^ a pipe. 

A robin . . . wospipisp a few querulous notes. W. Bring. 

2. (A^at/f.) To call or direct, as a crew, by the boat- 
swain’s whistle. 

As fine a ship’s company os was over pij>td sloft. Marryat*- 

3. To furnish or equip with pipes ; aa, to pipe an en- 
gii^ or a building. 

Ptoo' Olay^ (*la')- a plastic, unctuous clay of a 
grayish white color, — used in making tobacco pipes and 
various kinds of earthenware, in scouring cloth, and in 
cleansing soldiers* equinmonts. 

Plp6'0lfiy^ V . t . 1. To whiten or clean with pipe clay, 
as a soldiers accouterments. 

2. To clear oil ; as, to pipeclay accounts. [Slang, Eng."] 

Piped (pint), ff. Formed with a pi[>e ; having a pipe 
or pipes; tubular. 

Plpe^flfih^ (pip'fTsliO, w. {Zodl.) Any lo])hobratich 
flsli of the genus Siphostoma, or Sx/xignaihits, ami allied 
genera, having a long and very slemjer angular body, cov- 
ered with bony plates. The mouth is small, at tbe end 
of a long, tubular snout. Tlie male has a pouch on his 
belly, in which the inoubation of the eggs takes place. 


New England Pipefloh (Siphostoma/iucutn). (j^) 
Plp6^y''er (-li'Sr), n., or Pipe' Uty'er. 1. One who 
lays conducting pipes in the ground, as for water, gas, etc. 

2. {Polit. Cant) A politician who works in secret ; — 
in this sense, usually written aa one word. [U. <S^.] 
Pipe^y^ing, n., or Pipe' lay^lng. 1. The laying of 
conducting pi^s underground, as for gas, water, etc. 

2. {Polit. Cant) The act or method of making combi- 
nations for personal advantage secretly or slyly ; — in 
this sense, usually written as one word. [U. B.] 
Plpo^mouth^ (-mouthy, n. {Zodl.) Any fish of tho 
genus Fistularia called also tobacco pipefish. See 
Fibtulaiua. 

][Pl'per (pl^Sr), n. [L.] Bee Pepper. 

r (pip'er), n. 1. {Mxis.) One who plays on a pipe, 


“The hereditary piper 
lufay. 


Wp'or 

or the like, esp. on a bagpipe. 

and his sons.” Macduft 

2. {Zodl.) A common European gurnard {Trigla 
lyra)y having a largo head, with prominent nasal projec- 
tions, and with largo, sharp, oj^rcular spines, (ft) A 
sea urchin {GoniociaaHs hxjstrix) having very long spines, 
native of both the American and European coasts. 

To pay the piper, to bear the cost, expense, or trouble. 

Pip^er-a'ceoUfi (pIp'Sr-a'shtlB), a. [L. piper pepper.] 
{Bot?) Of or i>ertainlng to the order of ])lauU {Piperacete) 
of which the i>©pper {Piper nigrum) is the ty^. There 
are about a dozen genera and a thousand species, mostly 
tropical plants with pungent and aromatic qualities. 

Pl-pei^iO (pt-p6r'Ik)j a. {Chem.) Pertaining to, de- 
rived from, or designating, a complex organic acid found 
in the products of different members of the Pepper fam- 
ily, and extracted as a yellowish crystalline substance. 

Plp'er-ldge (pTp^r-Ij), n. {Bot.) Same as Pepperidob. 

Pl-per'l-dind (pt-p6r'l-<lTn or -d5n), n. {Chem.) An 
oily liquid alkaloid, CsHi,N. having a hot, peppery, am- 
moniacal odor. It is related to pyridiuo, is obtained 
by tho decomposition of piiMsrine. 

PljFer-lne (pTp'Sr-Tn or -Sn), «. [L. piper pepper : cf. 
F. pipex'in, piperine."] {Chem.) A white crystalline 
compound of piperidine and pipenc acid. It Is obtained 
from block pepper {Piper nigrum) and other species. 

Plp^or-O'lifii (plp^8r-6'nal or pTp'Sr-fi-nSl), n. {Chem.) 
A white crystalline substance obtained by oxidation ox 
piperic acid, and regarded as a complex aldehyde. 

W-per'y-lene (pT-pfir^r-lSu), n. [Ptperidmo -f acet- 
y/ene.] (Chem.) A hydrocarbon obtained by decompo- 
sition of certain piperidine derivatives. 

Ptpe'fitem^ (pip^stomO, n. The hollow stem or tuba 
of a pipe used for smoking tobacco, etc. 

Took a long reed for a pipestem. Longfellow. 

Plpe'Btone^ (plp'stCnO, n. A kind of clay slate, carved 
by the Indians into tobai^o pipes. Cf. Catlinite. 

Pl-p«tte' (pl-p8tn, n. [ F., dim. of jape."] A small 
glass tube, often with an enlargement or bulb in the 
middle, and usually graduated, — used for transferring 
or delivering measured quantities. 

Pipe^vine^ (pll^'vinQ, n. {Bot.) The Dutchman’s pipe. 
See under Dutchman. 

Plpfi'WOrt' (-wfirt^), n. {Bot.) Any plant of a genua 
{Eriocatdon) of aquatic or marsh herbs with soft grass- 
like leaves. 

pUFing (pipnfng), c. [From Pipe, r.] 1. Playing on a 
musical lupe. “ Lowing herds and piping swains. ” Swift. 

2. Peaceful; favorable to, or cliaracterized by, the 

music of the pipe rather than of the 
drum and fife. Shak, 

3. Emitting a high, shrill sound. 

4. Bimmering ; tailing ; sizzling ; hiss- 
ing ; — from the sound of boiling fluids. 

nplna crow, Plpiiig crow shrike, Pip- i 
ixu roUer {Zodl.), any Australian birdi 
Of the genus Oymnorhina, esp. //. tihx- 
ertiy which is black and white, and the 
size of a small crow. Called also oc- 
ruck. — Piplnc flrog (Zodl.), a small 
American tree frog {Hyla Piekeringii) 
which utters a high, shrill note In early spring. — Wptaf 
hot, boiling hot ; hissing hot; very hot. [coUoq.] Muton, 

PilFIns, n. 1. A small cord covered with cloth,-— 
used as trimming for women’s dresses. 
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S. Pipes, coUeotiTely ; m, the piping of a house. 

3, The act of pla3riug ou a pipe ; the shrill notes of 
bii^, etc. 

4. A piece cut off to be set or planted ; a cutting ; also, 
propaffation by cuttings. 

Pl-pill'trel (pf-pTs'trSl), \ n. [F. pipistrelle, It. 
Plp^lHItreUa^ (pIp^T-strei'), ) pipiatrdlo.] {Zool.) A 
small European bat ( Vesperugo pipistrelltU) ; — called 
also /tUiermouse. 

Flj/it (plp^t), n. [So named from its call note.] 
(Zool.) Any one of numerous 
species of small singing birds 
l^longing to Anthiis and allied 

f renera, of the family MotacU- 
idfn. They strongly resemble 
the true larks in habits, colors, 
and the great length of the 
hind claw. They are, there- 
fore, often called titlarks, and 
pipit larks. 

T^emeadjm pipit (An- American l*ipit (Anthus 
thus prntetlsU ) ; the Iree pipU. PtMilvanicus). 

or tree lark (A. trivialis) : and 

the rock pij^t. or sea lark (A. obscurus) are well-known 
European socles. The common Amer^on iripit, or brown 
lark, M Anthxis Pnisilvaninis. The Western species {A. 
Spraguct) is called the American skylark, on account of 
Its musical powers. 

Pip^kin, n. [Dim. of Pipb.] A small earthen boiler. 
Plp^pin (pYp'pTn), ji. [Probably fr. OE. pippin a 
seed, as being raised from the seed. See Pip a seed.] 
(Bot.) {n) An apple from a tree raised from the seed and 
not grafted ; a seedling apple. (Z>) A name given to 
apples of several different kinds, as y^etotown pippin, 
summer pippin. Jail pijypin, golden pippin. 

We will eat a last year's pippin. Sliak. 

Normandy pippins, sun-dried apples for winter use. 
Pip'pul tree^ (idp'plll treO* Same as Peepul tree. 
Prpra (pI'prA), n. / pi. Piprab (-prAz). [NL., fr. Gr. 
wttrpa a woodpecker.] {Zoiil.) Any one of numerous 
snecies of small clainatorial birds belon^ng to JHpra and 
allied genera, of the family Pipridm. The male is usu- 
ally glossy black, varied with scarlet, yellow, or sky 
blue. They oliiofly inhabit South America. 

Pt^irine (pi'prin), n. {Zo'dl,) Of or pertaining to the 
pimas, or the family Pipridte. 

Plp-8lS^S6-wa (pIp-sTs'sS-wA), n. [From American 
Indian.] {Bot.) A low evergreen plant (Chinuiphila 
wnbellata), with narrow, wedge-lanceolate leaves, and an 
umbel of pretty nodding fragrant blossoms. It has been 
used in nephritic diseases. Called also prince's pine. 
Wp'y (pip'y), a. Like a pipe ; hollow-stemmed. Keats. 
Pr(|Uan-cy (p5'kan-.sy or pTk'- ; 277), n. [See Pi- 
quant. ] The quality or state of being piquant. 

PPqiiailt (p^kaut or pTk'ant ; 277), a, [F., p. pr. of 
piquer to prick or sting. See 1 *ike.] Stimulating to the 
taste; giving zest; tort; sharp; pungent; as, n piquant 
sauce. Used also figuratively; as, a piquant anecdote. 
“ A8;n’(7M(77?/toth0toMuea8 8alt,” Addison. Piquant 
railleries.” Gov. of Tongue. 

PPqnant-ly, adv. In a piquant manner. 

II PaQII^^ w. [F., p. p. of piquer to prick.] 

A cotton fabric, figured in the loom, — used as a dress 
goods for women and cliildren, and for vestings, etc. 
PlQUe (l>ek), n. (^ob/.) The jigger. See Jiooer. 
Pique Cp5k), n. [F., fr. piquer. See Pike.] 1. A 
feeling of hurt, vexation, or resentment, awakened by a 
social slight or injury; irritation of the feelings, as 
through wounded pride ; stinging vexation. 

Men take up piques and displeasures. Pr, If. More, 
Wars had arisen . . . upon a personal pique. jMQuincey. 
2 . Keenly felt desire ; a longing. 

Though it have the pique, and long, 

'Tie still for something lii the wrong. Hudibras. 

3 . (Card Playing) In piquet, the right of the elder 
hand to count thirty in hand, or to play before the adver- 
sary counts one. 

Syn. — Displeasure ; irritation ; grudge ; spite. Piqu*, 
Bpite, Orudoe. Pique denotes a quick and often tran- 
sient sense of resentment for some supposed neglert or 
injury, but it is not marked by malevolence. Spite is a 
stronger term, denoting settled ill will or malice, with a 
desire to injure, os the result of extreme irritation. 
Orudge goes still further, denoting cherished and secret 
enmity, with an unforgiving spirit. A jnque is usually of 
recent date ; a gi'udge is that which has long subsisted ; 
spite implies a disposition to cross or vex others. 

Pique, V. t. [imp. & p.p. Piqued (i>51it) ; p, pr. A 
v6. n. PiQumo (pe'king).] {Y. piquer. See Pike.] 1. To 
wouud the pride of ; to sting ; to nettle ; to irritate ; to 
fret ; to offend ; to excite to anger. 

Purue her, and soothe in turn. Byron. 

2. To excite to action by causing resentment or jeal- 
ousy ; to stimulate ; to prick ; as, to pique ambition, or 
curiosity. Prior. 

3 . To pride or value ; — used reflexively. 

Men . . . pi(/ue themselves upon their skill. Locke. 
Syn. — To offend ; displease; i^tate ; provoke; fret ; 
nettle ; stmg ; goad ; stimulate. 

Pique, V. i. To cause annoyance or Irritation. “ Kvery 
verse hath something in it that pique.t. ” Ta/ler. 

n-queer^ (pt-ker'), v. i. Bpg Pickeer. [TJ.] 
Pl-queer/er (-!5r), n. Bee Pickeerer. [iJ.] 

I^n'et (pTk'St), n. Bee Picket, [i?.] 

Pl-4U6t' (p«-kSt' or pTk'St), n. [F., prob. fr. pique. 
Bee Pique, Pike, and cf. Picket.] A game at cards 
played between two persons, with thirty-two cards, all 
the deuces, threes, fours, fives, and sixes, being set 
aside. [ W rittou also picket and picquet. ] 

Pl^-oy (pI'rA-ay), n. ; pi. Piracies (-slz). [Cf. LL. 
piratia, Gr. veiparela. See Pirate.] 1. The act or 
crime of a pirate. 

2 . (Common Law) Robbery on the high seas; the 


taking of property from others on the open eea by open 
violence, without lawful authority, and with intent to 
steal ; — a crime answering to roMSetry on land. 

By statute law several other offenses committed 
on Uie seas (as trading with known pirates, or engaging 
in the slave trade) have been made piracy. 

3. ** Sometimes used, in a quasi-figuratlve sense, of 
violation of cop^ight ; but for this, infringement is the 
correct and preferable term.” Abbott. 

Pl-ra'fua (pt-rS'gwA), n. Bee Pibooue. 

Pi-ral' (p4-rKt'), n. (Zml.) Same as Pieaya. 
Pl-ram'e-tar (pt-rAm'ft-tSr), ». [Gr. rteipa trial -f 
-me/er.] A dynamometer for ascertaining the power 
roq^red to draw carriages over roads. 

n^ra-rn^GU (pB'rA-rob'kftd), n. [From the native 
South American name.] (Zobl.) Same as Arapaima. 

Pirate (pi'rAt ; 48), n. [L. piraia. Or. neiparne, fr. 
neipav to attempt, undertake, from making attempts or 
attacks on ships, velpa an attempt, trial ; akin to E. 
peril: ct.V. pirate. Boo Peril.] 1. A robber on the 
high seas ; one who by open violence takes the property 
of another on tlie high seas ; esfiecially, one who makes 
it his business to cruise for robl>ery or plunder ; a free- 
booter on the seas ; also, one who steals in a harbor. 

2 . An armed ship or vessel which soils without a legal 
commission, for the purpose of plundering other vessels 
on the high seas. 

3. One who infringes the law of copyrlglit, or pub- 
lishes the work of an author without permls^on. 

Pirate perch (Zool.), a fresh-water percold fish of the 
United States (Aphredoderus Sayanuit). It is of a dark 
olive color, spockled with blackish spots. 

Pl^rate. V. %. \imp. & p. p. Pirated (-rt-tgd) ; p. pr. 
& p 6. n. l^ATiNa.] [Cf. F. jrirater.) To play the pi- 
rate ; to practice robbety on the high seas. 

Pl'rate,p. i. To publish, as books or writings, without 
tbt; permission of the author. 

They advertiaed they would pirate his edition. Pope. 
Pl-rat'lo (pt-rKt'Tk), a. Piratical. 

Pl*rat'l0-IU (-T-kal), a. [L. piraticus, Gr. yreipariaov : 
cf. F. pirattque.'\ Of or pertaining to a pirate ; accpiircd 
by, or practicing, piracy ; as, a rdraiieal undertaking. 
” Piratical printers.” 'Poj}e. — n-raPlc-al-ly, adv. 

II Pl-ra'ya (pS-rS'yA), n. [From the native name.] 
(Zo'ul.) A largo voracious fresh- water fish (Serrasalmo 
piraya) of South America, having lancet-shaped teeth. 
Plr'le (pIi/T), n. (Naut.) 8oe Pirry. 

Plrle, n. [Boo I^ear.] (Bot.) A pear tree. [Written 
also uery, pyric.] Chaucer. 

II Pi^n-n'gaa (pe'rS-re'gwA), n. [From tljo native 
name.] (Zool.) A South American bird (Ouira guira) 
allied to the cuckoos. 

Plrl (p3rl), V. t. [Cf. Purl.] 1. To spin, as a top. 

2. To twist or twine, as hair in making fishing lines. 
Pirn (pSrn), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] A quill or reed 
on which thread or yam is wound ; a bobbin ; also, the 
wound yam on a weaver’s shuttle ; also, the reel of a 
fishing rod. [^(co/.] 

Pl-rognae' (pY-rng')* [Originally an American In- 
dian word: cf. F. pirogue, 8p. piroga, piragxia.'] A 
dugout canoe ; by extension, any small boat. [Written 
variously, per huger, perogue, iriragtia, periagua, etc,] 
Plr^OU-etto' (pYri(T6-5t'), n. [F. ; of uncertain origin.] 

1. A whirling or turning on the toes in dancing. 

2. (Man.) The whirling about of a horse. 

Plr'on-ette', V. i. [imp. & p. p. Pirouetted (-gt't8d) ; 

p. pr. & vb. n. PmouBTTiNo.l pirouetter.'] To per- 
form a pirouette ; to whirl, like a dancer. 

Plr'^ I ^ gentle breeze, 

Plr'ne J Icel. byrr a promerous wind, bylr a blast of 
wind.] A rough gale of wind. [06^.] Sir T. Elyot. 
Pla^aa-phal^tnm (pYs'Ss-fSi'tCm), n. See Pibsasphalt. 
Pl'aay (pS'zS), n. (Arch.) Bee iftsi. 

Pla'oa-iy (pIs'kA-ry), n. [L. piscarius relating to 
fishes or to fishing, fr. piscis a fish. J (Law) The right or 
privilege of fishing in another man’s waters. Blackstone. 

Pla-oa'tlOIl (pIs-kS'shfin), n. [L. piscatio, fx.piscari 
to fish.] Fishing ; fishery. [Obs.'] Sir T. Browne. 

II Pla-oa'tor (-t6r), n. [L.1 A fisherman ; an angler. 
Pls^oa-t(Fri-al (pYs/kA-tyrt-al), ) a. [L. piscatorius, 
Pla'ca-tO-ry (pIs'kiUto-ry), j fr. piscator a thh- 
erman, fr. piscari to fish, fr, piscis a fish. Bee Fish the 
animal.] Of or pertaining to fishes or fishing. Addison. 

II Pis^COa (-sex), n. pi. [L. j/iscis a fish,] 1. (Astron.) 
(ol The twelfth sign of the zodiac, marked K almanacs. 
(h) A zodiacal constellation. Including the first point of 
Arles, which is the vernal equinoctial point ; the Fish. 

2 . (Zool.) The class of Vertebrata tliat includes the i 
fishes. The principal divisions are Klasmobrnuchii, I 
Ganoidei, and Teleostel. 

Pis'ol-oap^ture (pYs'sI-klp'tttr), n. Capture of fishes, 
08 Jty angling. [7?.J W. H. Russell. 

Pu'cl-cul'tur-al v-i'®f'«l)» U- Relating to pisciculture. 
Pla'cl-cill^tlire (-kQPtfir ; 135), n. [L. piscis a fish 
E. culture.'\ Fish culture. Bee under Fish. 
Pla^ol-Otu'tlirdat, n One who breeds fish. 
Pla'ol-fonn (pYs'sY-fSrm), a. [L. piscis fish -f- -form.] 
Having the form of a fish ; resembling a fish. 

II Pls-Ol'lia (pIs-sPnftLn. [L,, a cistern, fishpond, fr. 
piscis a fish.] (Arch.) A niche near the altar in a 
church, containing a small basin for rinsing altar vessels. 

Pia^Ot-nal (pls'sl-nal or pIs-sFnal), a. [L. piscinaiis : 
cf. F. pisoinal.J Belonging to a fishpond or a piscina. 
PllAllna (pY^sIn), a. a fish.] (konl.) Of 

’ mrtaining to a fish or fishes ; as, pi.wine remains, 
ra-otwo-roiis (pls-sIv'S-rfis), a. [L. piscis a fish -f 
vorare to devour ; cf. F. pisotvore.} (Zool.) Feeding or 
subsisting ou fish. 

II PlW (p*'**0t «• [y* piser to stamp, 

pound, L. pisare.] (Arch,) A species of wall made of stiff 
earth or clay rammed in between molds which are car- 
ried up as the wall rises; — called alBoy>t[«^ work. Gwilt. 
Plan (pish), infer/. An exclamation of contempt 


Ptah (pTsb), V. i. To express contempt Pope. 

II Pi'lAn (pS'ehfi^), n. (ZoUl.) The Oanada lyhx. 
[Written also oeesAoo.] 

PPal-form (pl'sl-fdrm), a. [L. pisum a pea -form : 
cf. F. pisiforme.2 Resembling a pea or peas in sUe and 
shape ; as, pisiform iron ore. 

li'al-fonil, n. (Anai.) A small bone on the ulnar side 
of the carpus in man and many mammals. See Illust, of 
Artiodacttla. 

Pla'BlIre (pYe'mIr ; 277), n. [Piss -f mire ; so called 
because it discharges a moisture vulgarly considered 
urine. Bee Mirk an ant.] (Zobl.) An ant, or emmet. 

Pi'aodlt# (pi's^-llte), n. [Gr. irtVov a pea -f 4ite : 
cf. F. pisolithe.'] (Min.) A variety of calcite, or calcium 
carbonate, consisting of aggregated globular concretions 
about the size of a pea; — called sdao peastone, peagrit. 

Oolite is similar In structure, but the concretions 
are as small as the roe of a fisli. 

Pi^ao-Ut'lo (-llt'Ik), a. [Of . F. pisomigiie.'} (Min.) 
Comimsed of, containing, or resembling, pisolite. 

Pla'O-pbalt (pYs'^-fSlt), n. [For jc>i»aj/?/ia/f.] (Min*) 
rissospbalt. [Obs.l 

PlM (pis), o. t. & i. [OE. pissen, P. pisser ; akin to 
It. pisciare, D. & G. pissen, Don. pisse, Icel. pissa.'] 
To discharge urine ; to urinate. Shak. 

Pisa, n. Urine. 

Plas'a-bGd^ (-A-bSdO, (Bol.) A name locally ap- 
plied to various wild plants, as dandelion, bluet, oxe^ 
daisy, etc. 

Pu^sas-phalt (pYs^sSs-fSlt), n. [L. pissasphaltus, Or. 
Tnoodo^aXrot ; irioo-a pitch -f- dcr^aAros asphalt : cf. 
F. pissasphalte.’] (Jtfin.) Earth pitch; a soft, black 
bitumen of the consistence of tar, and of a strong smell. 
It is inflammable, and intermediate between petroleum 
and asphalt. [Written also pisasphaltum, pisasphalt, 
etc.] 

Plat (pYst), n. (Man.) Bee Piste. 

Pla-ta'chlo (pYs-ta'sh/i ; 277), n. [It. pistacchio (cf. 
Bp. pistacho, F. pist(irhe), fr. L. pistacium, Gr. trierramj, 
nioTaKiov, fr. Vex. pistah. Cf. Fibtinut.] (Bol.) The nut 
of the Pistacia vera, a tree of the order Anacardiacem, 
containing a kernel of a pole greenish color, which has a 
pleasant taste, resembling that of the almond, and yields 
an oil of agreeable taste and odor; — called also pista- 
chio nut. It is wholesome and nutritive. The tree grows 
in Arabia, Persia, Syria, and Sicily. [Written alsojsirfa- 
cAm.] 

|( Fla-ta^ojUa (pY8-ta'sliY-&), n. [NL. See Pistachio.] 
(Bot.) The name of a genus of trees, including the tn*-e 
which bears the pistachio, the Mediterranean mattic 
tree (Pntacia Ijentiscus), and the species (P. Terehin- 
thvs) which yields Chian or Cyprus turpentine. 

Pls'ta-Clte (pYB'tA-Bit), n. [Cf. F. pistarite. So called 
from its green color. See Pistachio.] (jl/iw.) Kpidote. 

Pla^ta-rean' (pls't&-r5n')» n. An old Bpa^sh silver 
coin of the value of about twenty cents. 

Pll'ta-SltO (pIs^A-zit), n. (Min.) Same as Pibtacite. 

Plate (p&st), n. [F., fr. L. pi,tere, pinserc, pistvrn, to 
pound.] (Man.) Tlio track or tread a horseman makes 
upon the ground ho goes over. Johnson. 

Pls'tel (pYs'tel), Ma'tu (-tll), n. An epistle. [06#.] 

PlS^O (pYs'tlk), a. lL.pisiictts, Gr. moviKos.] Pure ; 
genuine, [i?.] Jer. Taylor. 

Pte'tU (-tYl), n. [L. pist ilium, pistillus, a pestle : cf. 
F. pistil. Sec Pestle.] (Bot.) Thm seed-bearing organ 
of a flower. It consists of an ovary, containing 
the ovules or rudimentary seeds, and a stigma, 
which is commonly raised on an elongated por- 


tion called a style. When composed of one carpel 
>le ; ' 


. when composed of several, it is 
compound. Bee Illusts. of Flowur, and Ovary. 

Pu^tll-la'oaoiUl (-la^shfis), a. (Bot.) Grow- 
ing on, or having the nature of, the i>iatil ; of 
or j)ertaining to a pistil. Barton. . 

ra^UI-Iate (-Itt), n. (Bot.) Having a pis- gtkJSa i 
til or pistils ; — usually said of flowers having h Style ; e 
pistils but no stamens. Ovary t d 

Pla'tU-Ul'tlOJl (-la'shfin), n. [L. nUHllum Receptacle, 
a pestle.] The act of pounding or breaking in a mortar ; 
I)ebtillation. [06#.] Sir T. Browne. 

It PlB^tll’lid^i'tim (-ITd'T-llm), n. / pi. Pistillidia (-A), 
[NL., fr. K. pistil.'] (Bot.) Same as Archkoonium. 
Pla'tU-Uf'er-oua (-lYf'Sr-fis), a. [Putii h ■ 


, u , ‘feroustci. 

F.pistillifhre.] (Bot.) Pistillate. 

Ira'tU-lO-dy (-IS-dy), n. [Pistil -f- Gr. alios form.] 
(Bot.) The metamorphosis of other organs into pistils. 

Pla^Ol (-till), n. [F. pistole, pistolet, It. pistola ; 
prob. from a form Pistola, for Pistoja, a town in Italy 
whore pistols were first made. Cf. Pistole.] The small- 
est fireanu used, intended to be fired from one hand, 
— now of many patterns, and bearing a great variety of 
names. Bee lllust. of Revolver. 


,s(A 

a fumaoe is heated, resembling a pistol in form. — Pistid 
shot, (a) The discharge of a pistol. <6) The distance to 
which a pistol can propel a boll. 

Pistol, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Pistoled (-tftld) ; p. pr. 
& v6. n. PiBTouNO.] [Cf. F. pistoler.] To alioot with a 
pistol. “ To pistol a poacher.’’ Sydney Smith* 

Pla'to-lade' (-ti-lSdO, n. W A pistol shot. 

Pla-t<de^ (pTs-tSl'), n. [F. ; probably a name given In 
jest in France to a Spanish coin. Cf. Pistol.] The name 
of certain gold coins of various values formerly coined in 
some countries of Europe. In Spain it was equivalent 
to a quarter doubloon, or about 93.90, and in Germany 
and Italy nearly the same. Tltere was an old Italian 
pistole worth about 95.40. 

PlB^UhlMr' (pIs'tA-18r'), n. [Cf. F. pistolier.] One 
who uses a pistol, [i?.] Carlyle, 

WUhM(pXsftt-)AV),n. [F., a Aim. of pistole.) A 
small pistol. Bonne. Beau. P7, 
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Pto^ton (pTs'tttn), n. [F. piston ; of. It. pitiom pis- 
ton, sXoopehoM a large peatle; aJl fr. L. pin 
to pound, to atamp. See Pmtui, Pirr^] 

■liding piece which either ia mored by, 
or moyee againat, fluid preaaure. It 
usually eonaUta of a abort cylinder fit- 
ting within a cylindrical reaael along 
which It moves, back and forth. It la 
used in steam engines to receive motion 
from the steam, and in pumps to trans- 
mit motion to a fluid ; also for other 
purposes. 

Piston head {Steam Eng.)^ that part of 
a piston which is mode fast to the piston 
rod. — Piston rod, a rod by which a pis- 
ton is moved, or by whicu it communi- 
cates motion. — Piston valvs (Steam Eng . ), Jnston. 
a slide valve, consisting oi a piston, oru.*olIower»ftCyK 
connected pistons, working in a cylin- snown in 

drioal case which is provided with ports t® ? 

that are traversed by the valve. MTpi?&n Itof. 

Pit (pTtX n. [OK. fnty put, AS. pvti a 

E it, hole, L. puteus a well, pit.] 1. A large cavity or 
ole in the ground, either natural or artificial ; a cavity 
in the surface of a body ; an Indentation ; specifically : 
(a) The shaft of a coal mine ; a coal pit. (b) A large 
hole in the ground from which material is dug or quar- 
ried ; as, a atone pit; a gravel pit ; or in which material 
is made by burning ; as, a lime ; a charcoal pit. (c) A 
vat sunk In the ground ; as, a tan pit. 

Tumble nic into some loathsome pit, Shak. 

2. An abyss ; especially, the grave, or hades. 

Back to the infernal ptV I drag thoe chained. Milton. 
He kcepeth back his soul from the pit. Job xxxiii. 18. 
3. A covered deep hole for entrapping wild beasts ; a 
pitfall ; hence, a trap ; a snare. Also used figuratively. 
The anointed of the Lord was taken in their pits. Lam. Iv. 20. 
4. A depression or hollow in the surface of the human 
body ; as ; (n) The hollow place under the shoulder or 
arm ; the axilla, or armpit, (ft) See Pit of the stomach 
(below), (c) The indeutatiou or mark left by a pustule, 
as in smallpox. 

6. Formerly, that part of a theater, on the floor of 
the house, below the level of the stage and behind the 
orchestra ; now, in England, commonly the part behind 
the stalls; in the United States, the parquet; also, the 
occupauts of such a part of a theater. 

6. An inclosed area into wliioh gamecocks, dogs, and 
other animals are brought to fight, or where dogs are 
trained to kill rats. As fiercely os two gamecocks in 
the Locke. 

7. [Of. D.pff, akin to 'R.pith.'] (Pot.) (a) The endo- 
oarp of a drupe, and its contained seed or seeds ; a stone ; 
as, a peach pit ; a cherry pit, etc. (ft) A depression or 
thin spot in the wall of a duct. 

Cold pit (Ilort.). an excavation in the earth, lined with 
masoury or boards, and covered with glass, but not arti- 
floliUly heated, — used in winter for the storing and pro- 
tection of half-hardy plants, and sometimes in the spring 
as a forcing bod. - Pit coal, coal d\ig from the earth ; 
mineral coal. - Pit frame, the framework over the shaft 
of a eoal mine. - Pit head, the surface of the ground at 
the mouth of a pit or mine. — Pit kiln, an oven for coking 
coal. — Pit martin {ZodL), the hank swallow. [Prov. Eva-] 
— Pit of the atomach (Anat.), the depression on the middle 
line of the epigastric region of the abdomen at the lower 
end of the sternum ; the infrastorual depression. Pit saw 
(Mech.), a saw worked by two men, one of whom stands 
on the log and the other beneath it. The place of the 


1 copper! 

pies. — Working pit (ifin.), a shaft in which the or© is 
hoisted and the workmen carried ; — In distinction from 
a shaft used for tlie pumps. 

Pit, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Pitted (-tfid) ; p, pr. & vb. 
n. PrrriMo.] 1. To place or put into a pit or hole. 

They lived like beasts, and were pitted like beasts, tumbled 
into the grave. T. Uranger, 

2. To mark with little hollows, as by variolous pus- 
tules ; as, a face pitted by siualltmx. 

3. To introduce as an antagonist; to set forward for 
or in a contest ; as, to pit one dog against another. 

llPl'ta(j)e'U),n. CSp.’ 
from * 

used for makine corda^ 
and pita threaa. (ft) The plant which yields tlie fiber. 

Pit^a-lia'ya (plt'A-hS'ya), n. [8p. ; prob. from the 
native name.] (Bot.) A oaotaceous shrub (Cereus Pita- 
Java's of tropical America, which yields a delicious fruit. 

jnt'a-pat' (plt'a-pSt'), adv. [An onomatopoetio re- 
duplication of pat a light, quick blow.] In a flutter ; 
with palpitation or quick succession of beats. Lowell. 
“ The fox’s heart went pitapat V IJ* Estrange. 

Plt'a-pat^ n. A light, repeated sound ; a pattering, 
as of the rain. “ Tbo^npat of a pretty foot.” Dryden. 

PltOll (pich), n. [OE. pick, AS. pie, L. pit; akin to 
Gr. irtWa.] X. A thick, black, lustrous, and sticky sub- 
stance obtained by boiling down tar. It is used in calk- 
ing the seams of ships; also in coating rope, canvas, 
wood, ironwork, etc., to preserve them. 

Be that toucheth pitch ehall be deAled therewith. Ect'lus. xiii. 1. 

2. (Oeot.) See Pitchstonb. 

Amboyna pitch, the resin of Dnmmara australis. See 
Kauri. — Burgundy pitch. Bee under Buroundy, — Canada 
pitch, the resmous exudation of the hemlock tree ( Abies 
Canadensis) ; hemlock gum. - Jew's pitch, bitumoii. — 
Klnsral pitch. Bee Bitumen and Asphalt. ~ Pitch coal 
(i/tn.), bituminous coal. — Pitch peat(J/rn.), a black ho- 
mogeneous peat, with a waxy luster. — Pitch pine (Hot.), 
uiy one of several speoiea of pine, sdelding pitch, esp. tiio 
Finns rigida of Nonh America. 

Pitolh V. t. [imp. & p. p. Pitched (pToht) ; p.pr. &, 
th. n. PiTOHiHO.] [8®® nrcH, n.] 1. To cover over or 
smear with pitch. Gen. vi. li. 

2.Fig.:to darken ; to blacken ; to obscure. 

The welkin pitched with sullen cloud. Addison. 


Pitjpll (pTch), V. t. [OE. piechen; akin to E. pick, 
pike.j 1. To throw, generally with a definite aim or 
purpose ; to cast ; to hurl ; to toss ; as, to pitch quoiU; 
to viieh hay ; to fntch a ball. 

2. To tlirust or plant in the ground, as stakes or poles ; 
hence, to fix firmly, as by means of poles ; to establish ; 
to arrange ; as, to pitch a tent ; to pitch a camp. 

3. To set, face, or pave with rubble or undressed stones, 

as an embankment or a roadway. Knight. 

4. To fix or set the tone of ; as, to pitch a tune. 

6. To set or fix, as a price or value. [Ofts.] Shak. 

Pitched battle, a general battle ; a battle in whlcii the 
hostile lorces liave fixed positions ; — in distinction from 
a skirmish. — To pitch into, to attack ; to assault ; to 
abuse. [Slang] 

Pltob, V. i. 1. To fix or place a tent or temporary 
habitation; to encamp. ” Laban with his brethren 
pitched in the Mount of Gilead.” Gen. xxxi. 26. 

2. To light ; to settle ; to come to rest from flight. 

The tree whereon they [the beet] pitch, Mortimer. 

3. To fix one’s choice ; — with on or upon. 

Fitch upon the bent course of life, and custom will render it 
the more ooMy. TilloUon. 

4. To plunge or fall ; esp., to fall forward ; to decline or 
slope : as, to pitch from a precipice ; the vessel pitches in 
a heavy sea ; the field pitches toward the east. 

Pitch and pay, an old aphorism which inculcates ready- 
money payment, or iiayment on delivery of goods. Shak. 

Ptt0h,n. 1. A throw ; a toss ; a cast, as of something 
from the hand ; as, a good pitch in quoits. 

Pitch and toss, a game played by tossing up a coin, and 
calling "Heads or tails hence : To play pitch and toss 
with (anytlung), to be careless or trust to luck about it. 
" To play pitch and in.ss with the property of the coun- 
try.” G. — Pitch farthing. Bee Chuck farthing, 

under .5th Chuck. 

2. (Cricket) That point of the ground on which the 
ball pitches or lights when bowled. 

A point or peak ; the extreme point or degree of ele- 
vation or depreesion ; hence, a limit or bound. 

Drivon headlong from the pitch of heaven, down 
Into this deep. Milton. 

Enterprises of great pitch and moment. Shak. 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune. Milton. 

Tie lived when learning was at its highest pilcft. Adiltson. 

The exact pitch, or limits, wliere temperance ends. Sharp. 

4. Height; stature. [Ofta.] Hudibras. 

6. A descent ; a fall ; a thrusting down. 

6. The point where a declivity begins ; hence, the de- 
clivity itself ; a descending aloi>o ; the degree or rate of 
descent or slope ; slant ; as, a steep pitch in the road ; 
the pitch of a roof. 

7. (Mus.) The relative acuteness or gravity of a tone, 
determined by the number of vibrations which produce 
it ; the place of any tone upon a scale of high and low. 

Musical tones, with reference to absolute pitch, 
are named after the first seven letters of the alplmbet ; 
with reforonee to relative pitch, in a series of tones called 
the .wale, tiiey are called one, two, three, four, five, six, 
.te.vcn, eight. Eight ia also one. of a new scale an octave 
higher, as one is eight of a scale on octavo lower. 

8. (Mining) The limit of ground set to a miner who 
receives a share of the ore taken out. 

9. (Mcch.) (a) The distance from center to center 
of any two adjacent teeth of gearing, measured on the 
pitch line ; — called also circular pitch, (ft) The length, 
measured along the axis, of a complete turn of the tluread 
of a screw, or of the helical lines of the blades of a screw 
propeller, (r) The distance between the oeuters of holes, 
as of rivet holes in boiler plates. 

Ooaoert pitch (Mus.), the standard of pitch used by or- 
chestras, as in concerts, etc. — Diametral pitch ( Gearing), 
the distance which bears the same relation to the pitch 
proper, or circular pitch, that the diameter of a circle 
Dears to its circumference ; it is sometimes described by 
the number expressing the quotient obtained by dividing 
the number of teeth iu a wheel by the diameter of its 
pitch circle in inches ; as, 4 pitch, 8 pitch, etc. — Pitch 
chain, a chain, as one made of metallic plates, adapted 
for working with a sprocket wheel. — Pitch Uns, or Pitch 
circle (Gearing), an ideal , 
lino, in a toothed gear or a' . 
rack, bearing such a rela- 
tion to a corresp<Hiding 
line in another gear, with 
which the former works, 
that the two lines will have 
a common velocity as in 
rolling contact ; it usually 
cuts the teeth at about 
the middle of tlieir height, 
and, iu a circular gear, is a 

K?srgl’j‘; ““ •"-> 

or circle, ou which the pitch of teeth Is measured. — Pitch 
of a roof (Arcft.), the inclination or slope of the sides ex- 
pressed by the height iu parts of the span : as. one half 
pitch ; wliole jritch ; or by the height in parts of the half 
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rise to ten run. Equilateral pitch ia where the two slop- 
ing sides with the span form an equilateral triangle. — 
Pitch of a plane (Carp.), the slant of the cutting iron. — 
Pltcli pipe, a wind instrument used by cboristers in regu- 
lating the pitch of a tune. — Pitch point (Gearing), the 
point of contact of the pitch lines of two gears, or of a 
rack and pinion, which work togetlier. 

P&tOh'-bUok' (-bine'), a. Black as pitch or tar. 

PltOll'hleilde' (-blfind'), n. [Ist pitch -f- blende. "] 
(Min.) A pitch-black mineral cqnsistlng chiefly of the 
oxide of uranium ; uraninite. Bee Ubahihite. 

PltOh^-flgrk', a. Dark as pitch ; pitch-black. 

PltOb'er (*Sr), n. l. One who pitches anything, as 
hay, quoits, a ball, etc. ; specifioaUy (Baeeball), the 
player who delivers the bsB to the batsman. 

2. A sort of crowbar for dij^^g. [Obs.'] Mortimer. 


yr the rise and run, that Is, 
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ing liquids, mth a spout or protruding Dp and a handle ; 
a water jug or jar with a larro ear or handle. 

2. (BotT) A tubular or ouplike appendage or expansion 
of the leaves of certain plants. 

Ansrlcan pltohsr plants, the species of Bairaoenia. See 
Babracknia. — ▲ustraUan pitcher jklant. the Cephalotus 
follicularis, n low saxilnwaceous herb naving two kinds 
oi radical leaves, some oblanceolate and entire, others 
trwsformed into little ovoid pitchers, longitudinally 
tnple-wlnged and ciliated, the mouth covered with a lid 
shaped like a cockleshell. —Oalifomla pitcher plant, the 
barlingtonia California. Bee Darlxmotohxa. — Pitcher 
plant, any plant with the whole or 
a part of the leaves transformed 
into pitchers or cuplike organs, es- 
pecluly the species of Ifepenthes. 

Bee NapUTTHis. 

Pltoh^or-tul (pTch'Sr-fyl), n. ; pi. 

PiTCHBRTULB (-f^U). The quantity 



a pitcher U^IU hold. 

Pltoh'-faoed' (-fSnt'), a. (Stone 
Cutting) Having the arris defined by 
a line beyond which the rock is cut , 

away, so as to give nearly true 
edges ; — said of squared stones that ® ^ 

are otherwise qimrry-faced. 

Pitoh'lork' (-ffirk'), ». A fork, or farming utensil, 
used in pitcliing liay, sheaves of grain, or the like. 

Pltob'fork^ V. t. To pitch or throw with, or as with, 
a pitchfork. 

He hsB been pitchforked Into the footpusrde. G. A. Sala. 

Pltohl'tieM (-T-nSs), n. [From Pitchy.] Blackness, 
as of pitch ; darkness. 

Pitdi'lxig, n. 1. The act of throwing or casting ; a 
cost ; a pitd) ; as, wild pitching in baseball. 

2. The rougii paving of a street to a grade with blocks 

of stone. Mayhew. 

3. (Hydraul. Eng.) A facing of stone laid upon a 
bank to prevent wear by tides or currents. 

Pitohinf jAtee (Carjh), tiie horisontal timber supporting 
the floor oi a platform of a stairway, and against wbioh 
the stringpleoes of the sloping parts are supported. 


Pltoh'-ore^ (-Sr'k n. (iftn.) Pitchblende. 
Pltoh'ltOlId' (-ston'), n. (Oeol.) An igneous rock of 
semiglassy nature, having a luster like pitoh. 


Pltoh'work' (-wfirk'), n. The work of a coal miner 
who is paid by a share of his product. 

Piton'y (-y), a. [From Ist Pitch.] 1. Partaking of 
the qualities oi pitch ; resembling pitch. 

2. Smeared with pitch. 


3. Black ; pitch-dark ; dismal. Pitchy night.” Shak. 
Pit'e-OIIB (plt't-fis), 0 . [OB. pilous, OF. uiU 
piteuz. Bee Pity.] 1. Pious ; devout. [Oftx.j 


itos, F. 


The Lord can deliver piteous men from temptation. Wyclif. 

2. Evincing pity, compassion, or sympathy ; compas- 
sionate ; tender. “ [Bl»e] piteous of his case.” Pope, 

She vran eo charitable and bo pitous. Chaucer. 

3. Fitted to excite pity or sympathy ; wretched ; mis- 
erable ; lamentable ; sad ; as, a piteous case. Spenser. 

The moat piteous talc of Lear. Shak. 

4. Paltry; mean; pitiful. ” /’tVeows amends.” Milton, 
Syn. —Sorrowful ; mournful; affecting; doleful; wo- 

ful ; rueful ; sad ; wretciied ; miserable ; pitiable ; piti- 
ful; compassionate. 

— Pire-oiui'ly, adv. — Plt'g-ong-neMg, n. 

Pit'fall' (-fftlOt A pit deceitfully covered to entrap 
wild beasts or men ; a trap of any kind. Sir T. Aorth. 
Pirfall'ing, a. Entrapping ; insnarlng. [A\] ” Full 
. contradiction and pUf ailing dlsijenses.’’ Milton. 

.AS. pxSa ; akin to D. pit pith, ker- 


of . 


Pith (pith), n. [AS. pwa ; akii 
nel, LO. peddik. Cf. Pit a kernel.] 1. (Bot.) The soft 
spongy substance in the center of the stems of many 
plants and trees, especially tltose of the dicotyledonous 
or exogenous class. It consists of cellular tissue. 

2. (a) (Zool.) The spongy interior substance of a 
feather, (ft) [Anaf.) The spinal cord ; the marrow. 

3. Hence ; That which contains tiie strength or life ; 
the vital or essential part ; concentrated force : vigor ; 
strength ; hnportance ; as, the speech lacked pith. 

EnterpriccB of great pith and moment Shtik. 

Pith paper. Same as Rice paper, under Bice. 

Pith, V. t. {Physiol.) To destroy the central nervous 
system of (an animal, as a frog), as by passing a stout 
ndre or needle up and down the vertebm canaL 

n Pi-the'd (pT-tbVsl), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. an 

ape.] {Zo6l.) A division of mammals including the apes 
and monkeys. Bometimes used in the sense of Primates. 

. ... ir^Kos an sue -f* 

f to.the genus Pitnecia, 


Ptth'A-oblfl (pTtb^S-koid), a. [Gr. iri9rjKos an sue 

il.) 1. Of or pertaining to, the genus Pitnecia, 
* B, which includes the sski, oua- 


-dd.] (Zool.) 1. Of or . 
or subfamily Pithecina.. 
karl, and other allied South American monkeys. 


2. Of or pertaining to the anthropoid apes in particu- 
lar, or to the higher apes of the Old World, collectively, 
nth'ful (-fMi)» Full of pith. [/Z.] W. Browne. 
Plth'1-Iy (-T-lj^), adv. In a pithy manner. 
Pith'i-nou, n. The quality or state of being ^ 

piCa 


o. Destitute of pith, or of strength ; feeble. 
Dryden. ‘‘ argumentation,” Gladstone. 
Wt'-hde' (pTt'holO, n. A pit ; a pockmark. 
Plth'Mine (pTtb'sttm), a. Pithy; robust. [P.] 
” Pithsome health and vigor.” J?. D> Blackmore. 

Plth'y (-5), a. [Comjiar. TTthikr (-I-gr) ; superl. 
PiTHiasT.] 1. Consisting wljolly, or in part, of pith ; 
abounding in pith ; as, a pithy stem ; a pithy fruit. 

2. Having nervous energy ; forceful ; cogent. 

This pithy speech prevailed, and all agreed. Dryden. 
In all these Goodman Fact was very short, but pithy. Addison. 

Pithy gall (Zool.), a large, rough, furrowed, ^lo^ 
gall, formed on blackberry canes by a small gallfly (Dir 
astrophns nebtUosus), 
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nH-a-bl« (pIt'T-i-h’I), o. [Cf. OF. pUiaUe, t. pi- 
toy able.'] HeiMirving pity ; worthy of, or oxciting, com* 
jMUAion ; miserable ; lamautablo ; piteous ; as, pitiable 
persons ; tk pit iable condition ; pitiable wretcUe^esa. 
Syn. — Sorrowful ; woful ; sad. Bee Pirsout. 

— n. ■— Plt^-a-bly, adv. 

Piri'er (-Sr), n. One who pities. Oauden. 

Piri-fnl ('fvl)t o. 1. Full of pity; tender-hearted; 
compassionate ; f^d ; merciful ; sympathetic. 

Ths Lord is very pitiful, sad of tender mercy. Jamt$ v. 11. 

2. riteouB ; lamentable ; eliciting compassion. 

A thing, indeed, very pitifut and horrible. Spermr. 
3< To be pitied for littleness or meanness ; miserable ; 
paltry; contemptible; despicable. 

I'hst *t villainous, and shows a roost pitiful ambition in the 
fool that uses it. tihak, 

Syn. —Despicable ; mean ; paltry. Bee Gomtbicptibijl 
— P lt'1-fnl-ly, adv.-— Plt'l-tiil-nMS, n. 

Pltl-lm, a. 1. Destitute of pity ; hard-hearted ; 
merciless ; as, & pitiless master ; pitiless elements. 

2. Exciting no pity ; as, pitiless condition. 

— PlPMeiiAy, adv. — Pit'l-leM-iieM, n. 

Pittman (-man), n. ; pt. PrriucN (-men). 1. One who 
works In a nit, as hi mining, in sawing timber, etc. 

2. {Mack.) The connecting rod in a sawmill ; also, 
sometimes, a connecting rod in other ma- 
chinery. 

tnbe^ (pt-tSs' tub/). {Hydraul.) 

A bent tube used to determine the velocity 
of running water, by placing the curved 
end under water, ana observing the hoi^'ht _ 
to which the fluid rises in the tube ; a kmd 
of current meter. 

Ptt'pail' (ptt'pJnO, n. A W fU^bot- Vm? 
toroed canoe, used for the navigation of rlv- the Water, 
ers and lagoons in Central America. Sptier. 

Plt'ptt/ (pTt'iiSt'), n. & adv. See Pitapat. 

Pll'ta (ptt'tA), n. {ZoU.) Anyone of a large group 
of bright-colored clamatorial 
birds belonging to Pitta^ and 
allied genera of the family 
Pittidm. Most of the species 
ore varied with three or more 
colors, such as blue, green, 
crimson, yellow, purple, and 
black. They are called also 
m'ound thrushes, and Old 
World ant thrushes ; but they 
are not related to the true 
thrushes. 

fgy* The pittas are most 
abundant in the East Indies, Bengal Pitta (Ptdacoronam). 
but some inhabit Boutheni 

Asia, Africa, and Australia. They live mostly upon the 
ground, and feed upon insects of various kinds. 

Plt'ta-Oal (pTt'ti-kSl), n. [Gr. irLrra, irt<r<ra, pitch -f- 
nakis beautiful ; cf. F. pittaeale.] {Chem.) A dark blue 
substance obtained from wood tar. It consists of hydro- 
carbons which when oxidized form the orange-yellow 
eupittonio compounds, the salts of which are dark blue. 

nt'UuiOd (plt'tans), n. [OE. pitanee, pitaunce, F. 
pitance; cf. it. pietanza^hL. pitancia, pittantia, pictan^ 
tia ; perh. f r. L. pittas pity, piety, or perhaps akin to E. 
petty. Cf. PicTTY, and Pity.] 1. An allowance of food 
bestowed in charity ; a mess of victuals ; hence, a small 
charity gift ; a dole, ** A good pitaunce.'^ Chaucer. 
One half only of this pittcuvx was ever given him in money. 

Macaulay, 

2. A meager portion, quantity, or allowance ; an Incon- 
siderable salary or oomi^nsation. “The small pittance 
of learning they received.” Swift. 

Tlje Inconsiderable pittance of faithful professors. Fuder. 
Pit^ (-ted), a. 1. Marked with Uttle pits, as iu 
wnallpox. See Pit, v. f., 2. 

2- {Bot.) Having minute thin spots; as, pitted ducte 
in the vascular parts of vegetable tissue. 

Plt'ter (-tSr), n, A contrivance for removing the pits 
from peaches, plums, and other stone fruit. 

Plt'ter, V. i. To make a pattering sound ; to mur- 
mur; as, streams. iObs.] R. Greene. 

Plt^0*MPtlO (plt't’l-pfit/t’l), V. i. To talk unmean- 
ingly ; to onatter or prattle. [.«.] Latimer. 

Pl-tnfl-ta-ry (pT-tu/T-ta-i^), a. [L. vituita phlegm, 
pituite: cf. F. piiuitaire.] (dnat.) (a) secreting mucus 
or phlegm ; as, the pituitary membrane, or the mucous 
membrane which lines the nasal cavities, (b) Of or per- 
taining to the pituitary body ; as, the pituitai'y loeaa. 

Pituitary body or gland (Anat.), a glandlike body of 
unknown function, situated in the pituitary fossa, and 
connected with the infundibulum oi the brain ; tlio hy- 
pophysis. — Pituitary fossa {AtuU.)^ the ephippium. 

Plt'n-lte (pTt'fi-It), n. IX. pUuita : cf. F. pituite. 
Cf. a disease of fowls.] Mucus ; phlegm. 

Pl-tU^-tons (pI-tu'I-tDs), a. [L. pituitosus: cf. F. 
pituiteux.] Consisting of, or resembliug, pituite or mu- 
cus ; lull of mucus ; dlsoharging mucus. 

Pltuitous fsvar {Med.), typhoid fever ; enteric fever. 
Plt'y (pTt'y), n. ; pi. PmiB (-Tzi. [OE. pile, OF. 
piU, pilik, F. piiU, L. pietas piety, kindness, pity. See 
l^ous, and cf. Fiety.] 1. Piety. [06s.] Wyclif. 

2. A feeling for the sufferings or distresses of another 
or others ; sympathy with the grief or misery of another ; 
compassion ; fellow-feeling ; commiseration. 

lie that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord. 

Pntv. xl*. 17. 

He . . . hat no more pity in him than a dog, Shak. 

3. A reason or cause of pity, grief, or regret ; a thing 

to be regretted. “The more the pity.'' Shak. 

What pity is it 

That we can die but once to serve our country ! Adaiton. 
In this senae, sometimes used In the plural, espe- 
cial]^ In the oolloqumism ; “ It la a tbousaua pities. 

8 yn. — Compassion : mercy: commiseration; condo- 



a Pivot, 1. 


lence ; sympathy ; fellow-suffering : fellow-feeling. — 
Pity, Sympathy, Compassion. Sympathy is literally fel- 
low-feeliny, and therefore requires a certain degree of 
equality iu situation, oircumstom^es, etc., to its fullest ex- 
ercise. CompatiSion is deep teuderueas for another under 
severe or inevitable misfortune. I‘ity regards its object 
not only as sufferiug, but tveak, and hence as inferior. 

Plt'y (plt'y), V. t. [imp. & p. p. PiTiKD (-Id) ; p. pr. 

vh. n. FiTYiNO.] 1. To feel pity or compassion for; to 
have sympathy with ; to cumpassiouate ; to commiserate ; 
to liave tender feelings toward (any one), awakened by a 
knowledge of sutleriug. 

Liku as a iathur piticth his children, so the Lord piticth them 
that fear him. /'«• chi. li 

2. To move to pity ; — used iropersoually. [G6s.] 

It piticth them to see her in the dust. lik. of Com. Prayer. 

Plt'y, r. i. To be compassionate ; to show pity. 

I will not pity, nor spare, nor have mercy. Jior. xiil. 14. 

Plt'y-lng, a. Expressing pity; os, a pitying eye, 
glance, or word. — Plt'y-lllg-ly, adv. 

II PlPy-ll'M-ll* {plt/i-ri'4-sTs), n. [NX, fr. Gr. ntrvpi- 
aais, fr. ntrvpov, lit., bran.l {Med.) A superficial affection 
of the skin, characterized by irregular patches of tliln 
scales which are shed iu branlike particles. 

II Pityriasla variicolor [NL.] (A/ed.). a parasitic disease of 
the skin, characterized by the development of reddish or 
brownish patches. 

Plt'y -Fold (pTt'T-rold), a. [Or, nirvpov bran -f- ~oid.] 
Having the foiiu of, or resembling, bran. Smart. 

II Wt (p«'u), adv. [It., from X plus. See Plus.] 
{Mus.) A little more; as, piu allegro, a little more 
briskly 

PiV'Ot (ptv'fit), n. [F. ; 
prob. akin to It. piva pipe, F. 
pipe. See I*ipk.J 1. A fixed 
pin or short axis, on the end of 
which a wheel or other body 
turns. 

2. The end of a shaft or ar- 

bor which rests and turns in a 
support; as, the of an 

arbor iu a watch. 

3. Hence, figuratively : A turning point or condition ; 
that on which important results depend ; as, the^it'Of of 
an enterprise. 

4. ( Mil. ) Tlie officer or soldier who simply turns in his 
place while the company or line moves around him in 
wheeling ; — called aXm pivot wan. 

Pivot bridge, a form of drawbridge in which one span, 
called the pivot .npan, turns about a central vortical axis. 
- Pivot gun, a gun mounted on a pivot or revolving car- 
riage, so as to turn in any direction. — Pivot tooth ( Den- 
tistry), an artificial crown attached to the root of a natu- 
ral tooth by a pin or peg. 

PiV'Ot, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Pivoted ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
PivoTiNO.] To place on a pivot. Clarke. 

PlV'Ot-al (*<il), a. Of or pertaining to a pivot, or turn- 
ing point ; belonging to, or constituting, a pivot ; of the 
nature of a pivot; as, the pivotal opportunity of a ca- 
reer ; the ntvofaf position in a battle. 

PlX (piks), n. & V. 8eo Pyx. 

PlX'y 1 (-1), n. ; pi. Pixiek (-Is). [For Pucksy, from 

Plz'ie I Puck.] 1. An old English name for a fairy ; 
on elf. [Written also /ncA:^y.] 

2. {Rot.) A low creeping evergreen plant (Pya’i'V/ow- 
thera barbulata), with mosslike leaves and little white 
blossoms, found in New Jersey and southward, whore it 
flowers in earliest spring. 

Pixy ring, a fairy ring or circle. [Prov. Fn<7.1~Plxy 
stool (Bot.), & toadstool or mushroom. [Prov. Lny.] 

PlX'y-Ied' (-16d/), a. Led by pixies ; bewildered. 

II PlZ/Zi-oa'tO (pSt/s^-ka'tft). [It., pinched.] {Mus.) 
A direction to violinists to pluck the string witii the fin- 
ger, instead of using the bow. (Abbrev. pizz.) 

I^'Zle (plz'z’l), n. [Cf. Prov. G. pUsel, pesel, peD 
sel, peserich, D. p€€.<t a tendon or spring.] Tlie iienis ; — 
so called in some animals, ns the bull. Shak. 

Plfi/Qa-bil'l-ty (pla'kd-bTl'T-tj^), n. [L. plaeubilllas : 
cf. F. placabiliif..] The quality or state of being idaca- 
ble or appeasable ; placable disposition. 

Pla'oa-blO (pl5'k4-b’l), a. [Ij. placubili.^, fr. plarorc 
to quiet, pacify : cf. F. placable. Bee Placate.] Capa- 
ble of being appeased or pacified ; ready or willlug to be 
pacified ; willing to forgive or condone. 

Mothought I saw him jd«ca'jlc and mild. Afilton. 

Pla'oa-ble-nesa, n. The quality of being placable. 

Pla-oard' (plA-kUrd' or jdSk'ard ; 277L n, [F., fr. 
plaquer to lay or clap on, plaque plate, tablet ; probably 
from Dutch, cf. D. piakkcn to paste, post xxp, plak a flat 
piece of wood.] 1. A public proclamation; a manifesto 
or edict issued by autlmrlty. [ 06.v.] 

All placards or edicts arc pnbliidied in his name. Unwell. 

2. Permission given by autlmrlty; a license ; as, to give 

a /ifacord to do something. [Obs.] Puller. 

3. A written or printed pats^r, as an advertisement or 
a declaration, posted, jt to be posted, in a public place ; 
a poster. 

4. {Anc. Armor) An extra plate on the lower part of 

the breastplate or backplate. Planch^. 

6. [Cf. Jacket.] A kind of stomacher, often adorned 
witli jewels, worn iu the fifteenth century and later. 

Pla-CMUfil', V. t. [inw. & p. p. Placarded ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Plaoardino.] 1. To post placards upon or with- 
in ; as, to placard a wall ; to placard the city. 

2. To announce by plaids ; as, to placard a sale. 

Plao'ate (plSk'ftt), n. Same as Placard, 4 5. 

Pla'oate (pll'kat), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Pi.acated 
(- kfi-t8d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Placatiwo.] [L. placatus, p. 
p. of phicare to placate, akin to placere to please. Bee 
Please.] To apjiease ; to pacify ; to conciliate. “Tliere- 
fore is ho always propitiated and /j/oco/ed. ” Cudworth. 

Pla-oa'tion (pl4-ka'shQu), n. [h,placatio.] The ant 
ofj^aoating. [if.] PuUmKam (1589). 

Place (piSs), n. [F., fr. L. plalea a street, an area, a 


courtyard, from Gr. wAarera a street, properly fern, of 
irAaTvc flat, broad ; akin to Bkr. ^ihu, Xlth. plalus. Ct 
Flawn, I’JAZZA, Plate, Plazaj 1. Aiy portion of 
space regarded as measured off or distinct from all other 
space, or as appropriated to some definite object or use ; 
positiou ; ground ; site ; spot ; rarely, unbounded space. 

Hero is the place appointed. Shak* 

Vf hut place can bo for us 
Within heaven’# bound ? Milton. 

The word plact‘. has sometimcB a more confused scuKe, and 
stands for that apace which any body takes up i and so the uni- 
versti 18 II place. Locke. 

2. A broad way in a city ; an open space ; an area ; a 

court or short part of a street open only at one end. 
“ Hangman boys in the market place.'' Shak* 

3. A x>osition which is occupied and held ; a dwelling ; 
a mansion ; a village, town, or city ; a fortified town or 
post ; a stronghold ; a region or country. 

Arc you native of this place 1 Shak* 

4. Rank ; degree ; grade ; order of priority, advance- 
ment, dignity, or importance ; especially, social rank or 
position ; condition ; also, official station ; occupation ; 
culling. “The enervating magic of place." Hawthorne. 

Men in Rreut place arc thrico servants. Bacon. 

1 know my place as I would they should do theirs. Shak. 

6. Vacated or relinquished space ; room ; stead (the 
departure or removal of anotlier being or thing being im- 
plied), “ Inp/acc of Lord Bassauio.” Shak. 

6. A definite portion or passage of a document. 

The plupc of the scripture which ho road was tliis. Arts viii. 82. 

7. Ordinal relation ; position in the order of jiroceed- 
ing ; as, he said in the first place. 

8. Reception ; effect ; — huplying the making room for. 

My word hath no j/lare in you. John viii. 87. 

9. {Astron.) Position in the heavens, as of a heavenly 
boily ; — usually defined by its right ascension and dec- 
lination, or by its latitude and longitude. 

Place of anus {Mil.), a place calculated for the rendez- 
vous of men in arms, etc., as a fort which affords a safe 
retreat for hospitals, magazines, etc. Wilhelvi. — High 
pluco {Script.), amount on which sacrifices were offered. 
*^'Hjm that onereth in the high place." Jcr. xlvlii. 1“ 


In place, in proper position; timely. Out of place, 
inappropriate ; ill-timed ; as, his remarks were out of 
place. — Place kick {Football), tlie act of kicking the ball 
after it lias been placed on tlie ground. — Flacs name, 
the name of a iilace or loi.ality. London Academy. — 
To give place, to make room ; to yield ; to give way : to 
give advantage. “Neitlier tjive place to the devil.” 
L'ph. iv. 27. '‘Let all the rest give place." Shak. — to 
have place, to have a station, room, or seat ; br, such 
desires can have no place in a good lieart. — To take 
place, (o) To come to pass ; to occur ; as, the ceremony 
will not fcAe place. (6) To take precedence or priority. 
Addison, (c) To take effect ; to prevail. “If your doc- 
trine takes jdace." Berkeley. “But none of these ex- 
cuses would take jdace." Spenser. ~ To take the plaos 
of, to be substituted for. 

Syn. - Bituation ; seat ; abode ; position ; locality ; lo- 
cation ; site ; spot ; office ; employment ; charge ; func- 
tion ; trust ; ground ; room ; stead. 

Place (plas), V. t. [i?np. «Sr p. p. Placed (plSst) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Placing (plS'sIng).] [Cf. F. placer. Bm 
IT. AGE, 71.] 1. To assign a place to ; to put in a particu- 
lar Bjiot or place, or in a certain relative position ; to di- 
rect to a jiarticular place ; to fix ; to settle ; to locate ; 
as, to place a book on a shelf ; to place balls iu tennis. 

Upon my head they placed a frultlesB crown. Shak. 

2. To put or sot in a particular rank, office, or posi- 
tion ; to surround with particular circumstances or rela- 
tions in life ; to appoint to a certain station or condition 
of life ; as. In whatever Bjihere one in placed. 

Flare such over them to be rulers. Fx. xviit. 21. 

3. To put out at interest; to invest; to loon; as, to 
place money in a bank. 

4. To set ; to fix ; to repose ; as, to place confidence 

In a friend. “My resolution ’s ” Shak, 

6. To attribute ; to aHcril)e ; to set down. 

Place it for her chief virtue. Shedc. 

To place (a person), to identify him. [Colloq. U. iSl.] 
8yn. — Bee Put. 

II Pla-oe'bO (plA-sg'bft), n. [L., I shall please, fut. of 
placere to please.] 1. (JR. C. Ch.) The first antiphon 
of the vespers for the dead. 

2. {Med.) A prescription intended to liuroor or satisfy. 
To sing placebo, to agree with one in his opinion ; to be 
complaisant to. Chancer, 

Plaoo'ful (plos'ful), a. In the appointed place, [06*.] 
Place'leSB, a. liaving no place or office. 

Plaoe'man (-mon), n. ; pi. Placemen (-men). One 
who holds or occupies a place ; one who has an office un- 
der government. iSir IK. Sco/f, 

Plaoe'ment (-ment), n. [Cf. F. placement.] 1. The 
act of placing, or the state of being placed. 

2. Position; place. 

Pla-<feil'ta (pl4-s8n't4), n. ; pi. L. PLACSNT.A; (-tS), E. 
Placentas (-toz). [L., a coke, Gr. ttAoxovs a fiat cake, 

from irAaifdetc flat, fr. irAd^, TrAoutiSv, anything flat ana 
broad.] 1. {Anal.) The vascular appendage which con- 
nects trie fetus with the parent, and is cast off in parturi- 
tion wit!) the afterbirth. 

jpg'”* In most mammals the placenta is principally de- 
veloped from the nllantols and chorion, and tufts oi vas- 
cular villi ou its surface iienetrate the blood vessels of 
the parental uterus, and thus establish a nutritive and 
excretory connection between tlie blood of the fetus and 
that of th(^ parent, though the blood Itself does not flow 
from one to the other. 

2. {Rot.) The part of a pistil or fruit to which the 
ovules or seeds are attached. 

Pla-oen'tal (-tal), a. 1. Of or pertaining to the jda- 
conta ; having, or characterized by having, a placenta ; 
as, uplncentat mammal. 

2. {ZoU.) Of or pertaining to the Placentalia. 
FUl-OMl'tal, n. (Zobl.) One of the Placentalia. 
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IIPl»0'«n-ta'U-a(pllt«'Sii-t5'!T-4),n.pl. [NL.] (ZoDI.) 
A diviBion of Mammalia including thoBe that have a pla- 
centap or all the order* above the marmipiale. 

PlA-oan'tA-ry (pl&HBSn'tA-ry)^ a. Having reference to 
the placenta ; as, the placentary system of classlAoation. 

PUo^en-ta'tioSl (plft^fin^ta'shfin), n. 1. (^naf.) The 
mode of formation of the placenta in different animals ; 
as, the vlacentution of mammals. 

2. (BoL) The mode in which the placenta is arranged 
or composed; as, nxilti plncentation; pBxieteH placentation. 

PUlO^en-tif'dr-OlUl (-tlf'Sr-fls), a. [Placenta -f- -/er- 
OttirJ {£ot. & Zodl.) Having or producing a placenta. 

Put-oen'tl-lonil (plA-sBn'tl-fOnn), o. [Pfaccnfo -f 
•/orm.] {Bot.S Having the shape of a placenta, or circu- 
lar tbickeneil disk somewhat thinner about the middle. 

Pu-oen'tioua (-shQs), a. [See Plkabb.] Pleasing; 
amiable. “ A pbccnfioMs person.’* Fuller. 

Plaoe'-xuroad^ (plSs'proudO* cu Proud of rank or 
office. Beau, ds FI. 

Pla'oer (plS'sSr), n. One who places or sots. Spenser. 

Plao'er (pl&s'Sr ; 8p. pl&-th8r0, n. [8p.] A dejKjsit 
of earth, sand, or gravel, containing valuable mineral in 
particles, ospoci^ly by the side of a river, or in the bod 
of a mountain torrent. [U. A’.] 

II Pla'oet (pla'sSt), n. [L. placet it pleases.^ 1. A 
vote of assent, as of the governing body of a university, 
of an ecclesiastical council, etc. 

2. Tlie assent of the civil power to the promulgation 
of an ecclesiastical ordinance. Shipley. 

The king . . . annulled the myal pfnrrf . J. P. Petera. 

Plao'W (plSs'fd), a. [L. placidus^ originally, pleas- 
ing, mild, from placerc to please ; cf. F. plaeuie. See 
Please.] Pleased; contented; unruffled; undisturbed; 
serene ; peaceful ; tranquil ; quiet ; gentle. “ That placid 
aspect and meek regard. ” Milton. “Sleeping . . . the 
placid sleep of infancy.” Macaulay. 

Pla-old'l-ty (plA-sId'T-ty), n. [L. pladditas : cf. F. 
placidite.] The quality or state of being placid ; calm- 
ness ; senmity. Hawthorne. 

Plao'ld-ly (plSa'Id-iy), ad%\ In a placid manner. 

PlaC'id-nOSB, n. The quality or state of being placid. 

Placet (plSs'ft), n. [L. placUum. See Plea.] A I 
decree or determination ; a dictum. fOftj.] “The plac- 
its and opinions of other philosophers.” Fvclyn. 

Plac'i-tO-ry (-tft-ry), a, [See Placit.] Of or pertain- 
ing to pleas or pleading, iu courts of law. [Obs.'\ Clayton. 

II Plao*l-tum (plSH*T-tClm),n. / pi. Placita (-tA). [LL. 
See Placit. J 1. A public court or assembly in the Mid- 
dle Ages, over which the sovereign presided when a con- 
sultation was held upon affairs of state. Jirnnde dc C. 

2. (Old Eng. Law) A court, or a cause in court. 

3. {Iaiw) a plea; a pleading; a judicial proceeding; 

a suit. Jinrrill. 

Plaok (plKk), n. [F. plaque a plate of metal. Cf. 
Plaque.] A small copper coin formerly current in Scot- 
land, worth less than a cent. 

With not n idark in the pocket of the poet. Pr(\f. Wilson. 

Plack^et (-St), n, [F. plaquer to lay or clap on. See 
Placaud.] 1. A petticoat, esp. an under )>etticoat ; 
hence, a cant term for a woman. [(M^.] Beau. & FI. 

2. The opening or slit left in a t>etticoat or skirt for 
convenience in putting it on ; — called a\ho placket hole. 

3. A woman’s potrket. 

Plac'o-denn (piak'i^-dSrm), n. [Or. trAaf, irhoKOK, talv 
let -j- 6^pfia skin.] (PaYeon.) One of the Placodernii. 

Plao^o-der'taial (-dSr'mol), a. (Paleon.) Of or per- 
taining to the placoderms: like the nlacodernis. 

II PlAC'O-dor'ma-ta (-ma-tA), n. jat. [NL.] (Paleon.) 
Same as Placodkumi. 

II PlaC^CHler'lIll (-ml), n. pi. [NL., fr. Or. wAaf, rrAa- 
a tablet 4 6cpp.a skim] (Paleon^ An extinct group 
of fishes, supposed to bo ganoids. The body and head 
were covered with large bony plates. See lllust. under 
Ptebichthyr, and Coccosteus. 

Plao^o-ga^noid (plSk'fi-gS'noId or plSk'fi-gHu'oid), a. 
(Zo'nl.) Pertaining to the Placoganoidei. 

II Plac^O-ga-noPde-1 (plSk/o-gA-noi'do-I), n. pf. [NL., 
fr. Gr. vAaf, TrAa/coy, a tablet -f- NL. qanoidei. See Qa- 
NOiDKi.] (Zodl.) A division of ganoid fishes Including 
those that have large external bony plates and a cartilagi- 
nous skeleton. 

Plao'old (plSk'oid), a, [Gr. irAaf, irAoirdy, a tablet -f- 
•oirf.] (Zodl.) Platelike ; having irregular, platelike, bony 
scales, often bearing spines ; pertaining to the plocoids. 

Plao'Oid, n. (Zodl.) (a) Any — 

fish having placoid scales, as the 
sharks, (b) One of the Placoldes. 

II Pla-ool'dos (piA-koiMSz), n. 
pi. [NL.] A group of fishes 

including the sharks and rays ; the 
Slasmobranchii ; — called also Pla- 
coidei. 

Pla-OOldl-an (plA-koidG-an), n. 

{Zodl. ) One of the plaooids. 

II Pla-ooph^o-ra (piA-k9f^$-rA), 

n. pi. [NL., from Gr. n-Xd^, vAairdy, 
tablet ^ilpeiv to bear.] (Zodl.) 

A division of gastropod Mollnsca, ^ m v 

tnolQdlw the ohit^on.. The b^k i> 
covered by eight shelly plates. a Anterior 

Called also Potyplacophwa. See Piute j b One of 
Jllnst. under Ohitom, and Iso- * 

PLXUllA. 

II PlAjfA (pUS'gA), n. / pi. Plaojs 
(-J ft). [L. pld.ga a blow, a welt, a stripe.] {Zodl.) A 
striM of color. 

Wa'gal (plS'gal), a. [F., from Gr. trAdytoy sidewise, 
slanting.] \Jdus.) ^ving a scale running from the dom- 
inant to Its octave ; — said of certain old church modes 
or tunes, as opposed to those called authentic^ which ran 
from the tonic to its octave. , 

Flagal oadance, a cadence in which the final chord on 
the tonic la preceded by the chord on the subdominant. 
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Pla'gatO (plS'gtt), a. {Zodl.) Having plagte, or Irreg- 
ular elongated color spots. 

Plage (plSj), n. [F., fr. L. plaga.1 A region ; coun- 
try. [06 j.] ** The n/apes of the north.” Chaucer. 

PU’gte-riaill (pla^jA-rlx’m or pl5'jI-A- ; 277), n. [Cf. 
F. plagiarisme."] 1. The act or practice of plagiarizing. 

2* Tliat which is plagiarized. 

Pla'gla-rlat (-rlst), n. One who plagiarizes, or ptir- 
loins the words, writings, or ideas of another, and passes 
them off as his own ; a literary thief ; a plagiary. 

Pla'glA-llZO (-riz). V. t. [imp. & p. p. rLAOIARIZBD 
(-rizdl ; p. pr. & vb. n. rLAOUBiziMa.j To steal or 
purloin from the writings of another; to appropriate 
without due acknowledgment (the ideas or expressions 
of another). 

Pla'gla-rlze, U. To commit plagiarism. 

Pla'gla-ry (-rj?), n. / pU Plaoiaries (-rTz). [L. plagi^ 
arius a kidnaper, a literary thief, fr. plagium kidnap- 
ing ; cf. plaga a net, perh. akin to E. plait : cf. F. pla- 
giaire.1 I* A manstealer ; a kidnaper. [OAs.] 

2. One who purloins another’s expressions or ideas, 

and offers thorn as his own ; a plagiarist. Dryden. 

3. Plagiarism ; literary theft. Milton. 

Pla'gia-ryi a. 1. Kidnaping. [06 j.] F. Browne. 

2. Practicing plagiarism. Bp. Hall. 

Fla^gl-he'dral (pla'jt-he'dral), a. [Or. trAcfyioc ob- 

liq^uo -f- i'fipa base, seat.] {Crystallog.) Having an oblique 
spiral arrangement of pianos, as lovogyrato and dextro- 
gyrate crystals. 

Pla^gi-o-ce-phal'lc (pla/jT-o-B<--fSl'Tk), a. [Gr. trAo- 
yioy oblique -f Kct/toAij the head.] {Anat.) Having an 
oblique lateral deformity of the skull. 

Pla^gl-O-ceph^A-ly (-sSf'A-iy), n. {Anat.) Oblique lat- 
eral deformity of the skull. 

Pla^gi-O-cifUie (-klas), 71. [Gr. TrAoytoy oblique -f icKap 
to break.] (Min.) A general terra used of any triclinic 
fehlspar. See the Note under Feldspar. 

Pla^gl-O-nltd (-nit), 71. [Gr. TrAaytoc oblique. So called 
in allusion to its unusually oblique crystallization.] 
(Mm.) A sulphide of lead and antimony, of a blackish 
load-grav color and metallic luster. 

Pla^gl-O-Btom^a-tOttS (-stSu/A-tfis), a. {Zodl.) Same 
as Plaoiostomous. 

Pla^gi-O-Stome (p1a*jt-^>-si5m), n. (Zodl.) One of the 
Plagiostomi. 

II Pla^ffl-08't0-ml (-Bs'ta-ml), n. pi. [NL., from Or. 
TrAaytoy slanting -j- ardpa, -aroy, mouth.] (Zodl.) An 
order of fislios including the sliarks and rays ; — called 
also Plagiostomata. 

Pla^^-OB^to-moos (-m&s), a. {Zodl.) Of or relating ’ 
to the Plagiostomi. 

II Pla'gl-0-treiIl'a-ta(-ft-tr9in'A-tA), n.pl. [NL., fr. Gr. 
vAdyios slanting -f- rp^pa, rp^paro^y a hole.] {Zodl.) 
Same as Lepidosauria. 

Pla^gi-o-trop'lo (-trSiVTk), a. [Gr. trAdyioy aslant -f 
rpirrtiv to turn.] (Bot.) Having the longer axis inclined 
away from the vertical line. 

II Pla'g^-imi (plS'JI-fim), n. [L.] {Civil Law) Man- 
stealing; kidnaping. 

Pla-goae' (plA-g5s'), a. [L. plagosus. See Plague.] 
Fond of flogging; as, Kvlagose master. [JJ.] 

Plague (plag), n. [L. plaga a blow, stroke, plague ; 
akin to Gr. irSnyy, fr. wKyaativ to strike ; cf . L. jnangere 
to strike, beat. Cf. Plaint.] 1. That which smites, 
wounds, or troubles ; a blow; a calamity; any afflictive 
evil or torment ; a great trial or vexation. Shak. 

And men blttsphcmed Ood for the plague of hall. W gvlir. 

The difTerent plnaue of ench calamity. Shak. 

2. (Med.) An acute malignant contagious fever, that 
often prevails in Egypt, Syria, and Turkey, and has 
at times visited the large cities of Europe with frightful 
mortality ; hence, any pestilence ; ns, the great London 
plague. “ A plague upon the people fell.” Tennyson. 

Cattls plague. Sec Rinderpest. — Plague mark. Plague 
spot, a spot or mark of the plague ; boucc, a token of 
something incurable. 

Plague, V. t. [imp. &p. p. Plagued (plSgd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Plaguing.] 1. To infest or afflict with disease, 
calamity, or natural evil of any kind. 

Thus were tiiey plagued I 

And worn with famine. Billon. 

2. Fig. : To vox ; to tease ; to harass. I 

She will plague the man that loves her moit. 5/ f'njcr. ' 

8yn, — To vex ; torment ; distress ; afflict ; harass ; 
annoy; tease; tantalize; trouble; molest; embarrass; 
perplex. 

Plague^fol (-fyOt a. Abounding, or infecting, with 
plagues ; pestilential ; as, plagueful exhalations. 

Plasnifl^aM, G. Free from plagues or the plague. 

Pla%uer (plS'gSr), n. One who plagues or annoys. 

Pla'gul-ly (pl5'gl-iy), Grfr. In a plaguing manner ; 
vexatiously ; extremelv. [CoUoq.] Ronsard is so j)fa- 
guHy stiff and stately.” Landor. 

Pla'guy (pisw), a. Vexatious ; troublesome ; tor- 
menting ; as, a plaguy horse. [CoUoq."] Also used ad- 
verbially ; as, “ He is so plaguy proud.’’ Shak. 

PlalOO(p1Ss),7i. [F. 
plaisey plaUy p r o b. 
Xr. L. platetsa flatfish. 
Place.] 
{Zodl.) (a) 
A Euro- 
pean food 
fiah(/*/cu- 
ronectes 
^ateiia)t allied to the 
flounder, and growing 
to the weight of eight 
or ten pounds or more. 
0) A larM American 
flounder {Paralichthys 
dentaltis ; — called also braily puckermouthy and summer 
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flounder. Tlie name is sometimes applied to other allied 
species. [ W ritten also plaise, ] 

Plaice mouth, a moutli like that of a plaice ; a small or 
wry mouth. (A.] B, Jonson. 

PUld (plSd ; in Scot. pISd ; 277), n. [Gael, plaide a 
blanket or iplald, contr. fr. pealiaid a sheepskin, fr. peall 
a akin or hide. Cf. Pillion.] 1. A rectangular garment 
or piece of cloth, usually made of the checkered material 
called tartan, but sometimes of plain gray, or gray with 
black stripes. It is worn by both sexes in SooUand. 

2. Goods of any quality or material of the pattern of a 
plaid or tartan ; a checkered cloth or pattern, 

PUld, a. Having a pattern or colors which resemble 
a Scotch plaid ; checkered or marked with bars or stripes 
at right angles to one another ; as, plaid muslin. 

PUId'edt a. 1. Of the material of which plaids are 
made; tartan. “ In n/aided vest.” Wordsworth. 

2. Wearing a plaid. Campbell. 

PUld*lng (plad*Iug or plid*-), ti. Plaid cloth. 

PUln (pl&u), V. i. [OK. ploynCy pleyncy it. F, plain- 
dre. See Plaint.] To lament ; to bewail ; to complain. 
[Archaic & Poetic'] Milton, 

Wo with piteous heart unto you plepne. Chaucer. 

Plain, V. t. To lament ; to mourn over ; as, to plain 
a loss. [Archaic & Poetic] Sir J. Harrington. 

Plain, a. [Compar. Plainer (-Sr); superl. Plain- 
est.] [F., level, flat, fr. L. planiiSy perhaps akin to £. 
floor. Cf. Llano, Piano, Plan, Plane level, a level sur- 
face.] 1. Without elevations or depressions ; flat ; level ; 
smooth ; even. See Plank. 

The orookod shall be made straight, ond the rough places plcfn. 

La. xl. 4. 

2. Open ; clear ; unencumbered ; equal ; fair. 

Our troop* beat an army in plain fight. Felton. 

3. Not intricate or difficult; evident; manifest; obvi- 
ous ; clear ; unmistakable. “ ’T is a plain case.” Shak. 

4. (n) Void of extraneous beauty or ornament ; with- 
out conspicuous embellishment ; not rich ; simple, (b) 
Not highly cultivated ; uiiBopliisticated ; free from show 
or pretension ; simple ; natural ; homely ; common. 
“P/flt7i yet pious Cliristians. ” Hammond. “ The plain 
people.’’^ A. Lincoln, (c) Free from affectation or 
disguise ; candid ; sincere ; artless ; honest ; frank. ”An 
honest mind, and o/otn.” Shak. (d) Not luxurious; 
not highly seasoned ; simple ; as, plain food, (e) With- 
out beauty ; not handsome ; homely ; as, a plain woman. 
[/) Not variegated, dyed, or figured; m, plain muslin. 
g) Not much varied by modulations; as, n plain tune. 

Plain battle, open battle; Ditched battle. (06*.] Chxm- 
rcT*. — Plain chant. (Mus.) Same as Plain song, below. — 
Plain chart (NaiA. ), a chart laid down on Mercator’s prelec- 
tion. — PUln dealer, (a) One who practices plain dealing. 
(&) A simpleton. lObs.) .S/ia/c.— PUln dealing. See under 
Dealing. — PUln molding (Join.)y molding of which the 
surfaces are plain figures. — PUln sewing, sewing of seams 
by simple and common stitches, in distinction from fancy 
work, embroidery, etc. ; — distinguished also from de- 
signing oml fitting garments. — Plain song, (a) The Gre- 
gorian chant, or con/o /<’r7no; the presenbed melody of 
the Roman Catholic service, sung in unison, in tones of 
equal length, and rarely extending beyond the compass 
of an octavo, (b) A simple melody. — Plain speaking, 
plainness or bluntness of speech. 

8yn. — Level ; flat ; smooth ; open ; artless ; unaffect- 
ed ; undisguised ; frank : sincere ; honest ; cannid ; ingen- 
uous ; uuemballiahed ; downright ; blunt ; clear ; simple ; 
distinct ; manifest ; obvious ; apparent. Bee Manifest. 

Pltln, adv. In a plain manner ; plainly. “ To speak 
short ondp/evTi.” Chaucer. “ To toll you nfffm.” Shak. 

Plain, n. [Cf. OF. plaigncy F. plaine. Soo I’lain, a,] 

1. Level land; usually, an open field or a broad 
stretch of land with an even surface, or a surface little 
varied by inequalities ; as, the plain of Jordan ; the 
American plains, or prairies. 

Descending fro the mountain into playn. Chaucer. 

Him the Ammonite 

Worshiped in Rabba and her watery plain. Billon. 

2. A field of battle. [Ohs.] Arhuthnot. 

Lead forth my toldicrs to the plain. Shak. 

Plain, u. t. [imp. &p. p. Plained ^IKnd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Plaining.] [Cf. Ixanb, v.] 1. To plane or level ; 
to make plain or even on the surface. [jR.] 

We would rake Europe rather, plain tlie East. Wither. 

2. To make plain or manifest ; to explain. 

What ’s dumb in show, I '11 plain in speech. Shak. 

Plaln'ant ( -ant\ n. [Bee Ist Plain.] (Law) One 
who makes complaint ; the plaintiff. [G6s.] 

Plaln'-4eal^mg (-dSl^Tng), a. Practicing plain deal- 
ing ; artless. See Plain dealingy under Dealing. Shak. 

Plaln'-heart'afl (-httrt^Sd), a. Frank ; sincere ; art- 
less. Milton. — Plaln'-lieart^ed-neB8, n. 

Plaln'ing, n. Complaint. [Poetic] Shak. 

Plaining, a. Complaining. [Poetic] Bryant. 

PlalnMakl^ (pUnnSd'), a. (Navt.) Consisting of 
strands twisted together in the ordinary way; as, a 
plain-laid rope. See lllust. of Cordage. 

Plainly, adv. in a plaki maimer ; clearly. 

Plain'neaa, n. The qualtty or state of being plain. 

Plaina'ttian (plSnzfmon), n. / pi. -Mtst (-men). One 
who lives in the plains. 

Plaln'Hipo^kra (pHbi*bp91c*n), a. Sipping with plain, 
unreserved sincerity ; also; gpolum'fiincerely ; m. plain- 
spoken words. Dryden. 

Plaint (plint), n. [OE. plainte, pleynte, F. plainte, 
fr. L. plangere, plnnctum (j)lanctay fem.p. p ), to beat, 
beat the breast, lament. Cf. Complain, Plague, Plan- 
GBirr.] 1. Audible expression of sorrow ; lamentation ; 
complaint ; hence, a mournful song ; a lament. Chau- 
cer. ** The PsalmUt’a mournful plaint.** Wordsworth. 
Thus he resolved, but first from inward grief 
His burstlag passion into plaints thus poured. Bilton. 

2. An aocuaation or protest on account of an injury. 

There are three just ground* of war with Spain t tme cf 
plaint, two upon defense. nacan. 
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tU iLctw) A private memorial tendered toaoottrtf in 
which a person sets forth his cause of action ; the exhib* 
Itinff of an action in writing. Biacksiane. 

nidnt'fnl (plfiut^fpl), a. Containing a plaint ; 

; ozpresaing aorrow with an audible voice. ** My 
plai^ui tongue. ’* Sir P, Sidney. 

FllUll'tiflTplSn'tTf), n. [F. plainti^ making com* 
plaint, plaintive ; in Old JPrench equiv. to plaignant 
oos^lainant, prosecutor, fr. plaindre. See PlAXifT, and 
of. nuumvB. J ilMw) One who conunences a personal 
action or suit to obtain a remedy lor an ix\Jury to his 
rights ; — opposed to deifendant. 

cu See Plaxntivb. Prior. 

PUdn^ve (’tXv), o. £F. plainiif. See PLAurrwp, ».] 

1. Repining; complaining; hunzting. 

To soothe the $orrovr» of her plaintive son. Pryt/en. 

2 . Xxprassive of sorrow or melancholy; mournful; 

sad. *^Ihe moat plaintive ditty.” Landor. 

— PUlB^FO-ly, odt;.*~Pl«l]fthr9-nMMI, n. 

PlnlntlOM (plSntaSs), a. without complaint; un- 
repining. ** Plotless p^ienoe.” Savage. 

PlalM (plis), n. {ZoU.) See Plaiob. [O&s.] 
Ptala'ter (pUs^r), n. iObM.} SmPlastbb. 

Plait (plit; ooUoo. pist; 277), n. [OR. pUiyie, OF. 
oieif, li. piicatwn't jHicitum^ p. p. of plkare to fold, akin 
to plectere to plait. See ^y, and cf. Plat to weave. 
P&BAT, PuoBT fold.] X. A hat fold; a doubling, as of 
cloth ; a pleat ; as, a box plait. 

The plaite and foldings of the drapery. Addison. 
2. A braid, as of hair or straw ; a plat. 
foUsh plait. (Med.) Same as Plica. 

Plait, t*. t. [imp. &. p. p. PLAirao \ p. pr. & vb. n. 
Flaiyimo.] L To fold ; to double in narrow folds ; to 
pleat ; as, to plait a ruffle. 

2. To interweave the strands or locks of ; to braid ; to 
plat ; as, to plait hair ; to plait rope. 

Plait'ad, a. Folded ; doubled over ; braided ; figura- 
tively, involved ; intricate ; artful. 

Time shall unfold what plaited cunning hides. Skak. 
Plait'ar ('Sr), n. One who, or that which, plaita. 

Plan (piin), n. [F., fr. TL planus flat, level. See 
Plain, a. J 1. A draught or form ; properly, a reprosen- 
tation drawn on a plane, aa a map or a chart ; especially, 
a top view, as of a machine, or the representation or de- 
lineation of a horiaontal section of anything, as of a 
building ; a graphic representation ; a diagram. 

%. A scheme devised ; a method of action or procedure 
enressed or described in language ; a project ; as, the 
pMn of a constitution ; the plan of an expedition. 

Ood'e plans like lilies pure and white unfold. M. R. Smith. 
2 . A method ; a way of procedure ; a custom. 

The simple plan. 

That they should take who have the power. 

And they should keep who can. wordsuxirth. 

Body plsu, Tloor plaa, etc. See under Body, Floob, etc. 
Byn* — Scheme ; draught ; delineation ; plot ; sketch ; 
Inject; design ; contrivance; device. S^Sohbjcb. 

nan, V. L [imp. &p.p. Plannbd (pUtnd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. ft. Plannxno.j 1« To form a delineation of; to 
draught ; to represent, as by a diagram. 

2. To scheme ; to devise ; to contrive ; to form in de- 
sign ; as, to plan the conquest of a country. 

Even In pensnee, planning sins anew. Goldsmith. 
fiPU-nA^rlrA (pld-nS'rl-A), n. ; pi, L. Planarlsc (-S), B. 
•BIAS (-As). [NL. See Planaby.I (Zool.) Any species 
of turbellarlan worms belonging to Planaria^ and many 
allied gonera. The body is luuuly flat, thin, and smooth. 
Boms species, in warm oountrie^ 
are tsrrestriaL 

PU-na^-sa (-cm), «. (Zodi.) 

One of the Planaridi^ or Dendro- 
ocsla; any turbellariau worm. — 

PU'BA'ri-Bn, a. 

ypu-nax'i-da (plA-nSr^-dA), n. 
pi. [NL.] (Zo'ul.) A division of 
Turbellaria ; the JDendroccala. 

Pla-na'll-aid (plA-nS'rT-oid), a. 

[Planaria -om.] (Zoal.) Like 
the planariaos. 

Pu^na-rv (plE'nA-ry), o. [L, 

g lanarius level. Bee Planb, o.] 
f or pertaining to a plane. [R.] 

Planob (punch), ». [F. planche.l 
A^imik, [06/.] Ld. Berners. 



Plano] 


t. [imp. & p. p. 


a Planaria, or Fovia. 
littnrnlis (x 2) i b P(^^ 
Igcelis mutabilii (x 7). 


Planohbd (pUnoht) ; p. pr. & vb. w«/i#fn«roo«u(x j). 
n. PLANomNo.] [F. plunge a board, plank. See Plank.] 
To make or cover with planks or boards; to plank. 
[Obs.l ”Totl)iat vineyard is a gate.” Sftak. 

, Planoli^er (-2r), n. [F., fr. plancbe. See Planch.] 

1. A floor of wo^ : also, a plank. [Ofts.] Bacon, 

2. (Arch.) The under side of a comioe ; a soffit. 

Plaaoh^ar, v. t. To form of planks. [Obs.'] Golding. 

PlanOh'at n. [F. planch^ a small board, dim. 

of pfancAe. Bee Planch.] A. flat piece of metal ; esspe- 
ci^W, a disk of metal ready to be stamped as a coin. 

PlUl^OlMttO' (E. pUo-shk' ; F. plXN^shStO, n. [F. See 
Planohbt.] 1. A ciroumferentor. See CiaouaiTBiuBNTOB. 

2. A s m all tablet of wood supported on casters and 
having a pencil attached. The characters produced by 
the pencil on pajMr, while the hand rests on the Instru- 
ment and it is allowed to move, are sometimes translated 
as of orgeuto or supernatural import 

PlnXIwlBd (pU^h^ng), n. ^e laying of floors in a 
buildflag ; also, a floor of b^rds or planks. Carew. 

nnan. (pUm), n. fF., fr. L. platanus^ Or. wAdrorot, fr. 
wXsunft mrona ; so celled on account of its broad leaves 
and spreading form. See Plaob, and of. Platans, Plam- 
TAXH the treOi.] (Sot.) Any tree of the genus Platauus, 


pendulous peduncles, sustaining severs] heads of smaU 
close-sitting flowers The seeds are downy, and collected 
into round, rough, hard bells. The Ocoidentel plena (Pla- 
ianus occidentmis)y which grawB to a great heteht, is a 
native of North America, where it is popularly oidled 
sycamore, buttonwood, and buttonball, names also applied 
to the California spedas (Platanus racemosa). 

Plane (plSn), a. [L. planus : ef. F. plan. Bee Plain, 
a.] Without elevations or depressions ; even ; level ; flat ; 
lying in, or constituting, a ffljme ; as, a plane surface. 

In science, this word (instead of plain) is almost 
exohisively used to designate a flat or level surface. 

Pbuw angle, the angle included between two straight 
lines in a plane. — Plane clutf t. Plane enrve. See under 
Chart and Curvb. — Plane Sgnre. a figure all points of 
which lie in the same plane. If bounded by straight 
lines it is a rectilinear Mane figure, if by ourvdd lines it 
is a curvilinear plane figure. — Plane geometrY, that part 
of geometry which treats of the relations and properties 
of plane figures. — Plane problem, a problem which can 
be solved geometrio.ally by the aid of the right line and 
circle only. —Plane sailing (Saul.), tho method of com- 
puting a ship’s place and course on the supposition that 
the earth’s surface is a plane. — Plane scale Qvaut.fi a scale 
for the use of navigators, on which are graduated chords, 
sines, tangents, secants, rhumbs, geographical miles, 
etc. — Plane soryeylng, surveying in which the curvature 
of the earth is disregarded ; ordinary field and topograph- 
ical surveying of tracts of moderate extent. — Plane table, 
an instrument used for plotting the lines of a survey on 
paper in the field. — PUme trigonometry, the branch of 
trigonometry in which its principles are applied to plane 
triangles. 

PlfiBO, n. [F. plane, L. plana. See Planb, v. & o.] 

1. (Oeom.) A surface, real or Imaginary, in which. If 
any two points are taken, the straig)^ line which joins 
them lies wholly in that surface ; or a surface, any sec- 
tion of which by a like surface is a straight line ; a sur- 
face without curvature. 

2. (Astron.) An ideal surface, oonoelved aa ooinoiding 
with, or oontainiug, some designated astronomical line, 
circle, or other curve; as, the plane of an orbit; the 
plane of the ecliptic, or of the equator. 

3. (Mech.) A block or plate having a perfectly flat 
surface used as a standard of flatness ; a surface plate. 

4. (Joinery) A tool for smoothing boards or other sur- 
faces of wood, for forming 
moldings, etc. It consists 
of a smooth-soled stock, 
usually of wood, from the 
under side or face of which 
projects slightly the steel 
cutting edge of a chisel, 



PlBB'et (plIn'Bt), n. [OB. planete, P. L, 

planeia, fr. Gr. irAovirnKt and nhdnit * phutet; 
wandering, fr. uXarie^ai to wander, fr. irAdn} a wander* 
ing.] 1. (Astron.) A celestial body which revolves about 
the Buu in an orbit of a moderate degree of eooentrioity. 
It is distinguished from a comet bv the absence of a coma, 
and by having a less eccentric ormt Bee Solar bystbk. 


Jack Plane. 


„ ^ The OrfentRl ptone (Platanus oHentaUs) is a na- 
tive of Asia. It xisee with a straight, smooth, branching 
stem to a great height, with palmated leaves, and long 


called the iron, which inclines backward, with an aper- 
ture in front for the escape of shavings; as, the jack 
plane; the amoothhig plane ; the molding plane, etc, 
Olujeotive plane (^Surv.), the horizontal plane utoii which 
the object which is to be delineated, or whose place is to 
be determined, is supposed to stand. — Perspective plane. 
See Pbrspbctivb. — Plane at infinity (Oeom.), a plane in 
which points infinitely distant are conceived as idtuated. 
— Plane Iron, the cutting chisel of a joiner’s plane. — 
Plane of polarization. (Opt.) See Polarization. — Plane 
ef prqjecuon. (a) The plane on whicii the projection is 


the purpose of oeterminiug their relative position in 
space. —Plane of refiraotlon or reflection (Opf.), the plane 
in which lie both tho iucideut ray and the refracted or 
reflected ray. 

Plano, 1 '. t. [imp. & p. o. Planbo (plSnd) ; p. pr. & 
vb, n. I’LANXNo.] [Uf. F. planer, L. planare, fr. planus. 
See Plans, a.. Plain, a., and cf. PLAinsH.] 1. To make 
smooth; to level; to pare off the inequalities of the 
surface of, as of a board or other piece of wood, by the 
use of a plane ; as, to plane a plauk. 

2. To efface or remove. 

11c planed away the names . . . written on his tables. Chaucer. 

3. Figuratively, to make plain or smooth. [JR.] 

Whst student came but that you planed her path. I'ennyson. 

Plano^-par'al-lel (-pSr'al-in), a. (Optics) Having 
opposite surfaces exactly plane and parallel, as a piece 
of glass. 

fTan'er (plSn^r), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
planes; a planing ma- 
chine ; esp., a macbwe for 
planing metals. 

2. (Print.) A wooden 
block used for forcing 
down the type in a form, 
and making the surface 
even. Mansard* 



One Form of Flanfr, 1. 


a Bed ; b Upright i c Table or Platen t d Crosshesd i e Bead i 
/Cutting Tool I g Driving Pulley, 
nansr osa U n. Bee trader Oxhtbs. 

Pla'IlHr tna^ <p]X%8r trS^). [From J. 8. Planer, a 
Cterman botanist.] (Bot.) A smira-leaved North Ameri- 
oan tree (Planera aquatica) related to the elm, but hav- 
ing a wingless, nutlike fruit. 
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places unchanged. The inferior pAanets are Mercury and 
Venus, which are nearer to the sun than Is the earth ; 
tho superior planets are Mars, the asteroids, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, which are farther from 
the sun than is the earth. Primary planets are those 
which revolve about the sun ; secondary planets, or moons, 
are those wlUch revolve around the primary planets aa 
satellites, and at the same time revolve with them about 
the sun. 

2. A star, as influencing the fate of men. 

There 'b some 111 planet reignl. Shak. 

Planet gear. (Mach.) See Evicyolic train, under Epi- 
OYOLic. — Planet wheel, a gear wlieel which revolvos around 
the wheel with which it meshes, in an epicyx'lic train. 
Plana' ta''ble (plan' tS'b’l). See under Plans, o. 
Plan^e-ta^xl-llin (plSn'd-tfi'rl-fim), n. [NL. : cf. F. 
planHaire. See Planetary. 1 An orrery. See Orbbry. 

Plan'et-a-ry (plSn'6t-fi-ry), o. [Cf. L. pUmetarius 
on astrologer, F. platUtaire planetary. See Planbt.] 

1. Of or Mrtaining to the planets ; as, planetary in- 
habitants ; planetary motions ; planetary year. 

2. Consisting of planets ; ns, a planetary system. 

3. (Astrol.) Under the dominion or influence of a 
planet. ” Skilled in the planetary hours.” Drayton. 

4. Caused by planets. ‘‘A ohme/ary plague.” Shak. 
B. Having the nature of a planet ; erratic ; revolving ; 

wandering. ” Erratical and planetary life.” Fuller. 

Plaaetsxy days, the days of the week as shared among 
the planets known to tho ancients, each having its day. 
Hutton. — Planetary nebula, a nebula exliibiting a uniform 
disk, like that of a planet. 

PlRB'et-Od, a. Belonging to planets. [12.] Young. 
Pla-net'io (plfi-ngt'Tk), i a. [L. plnneHcus, Gr. wAa- 
Pla-net'lc-^ (-T-kal), / M/rtsoff.] 0/ orjwrtaining 
toplanets. [06s.] Sir T. Browne. 

rlan'et-oid (plan'St-oid), n. [Planet -f -oid.] (As* 
tron.) A body resembling a planet ; an asteroid. 
PlU'et-Old'al (-oid'alV a. Pertaining to a ]ilanetoid. 
Plane' tree' (plan' tre'). (Bot.) Same ae 1st Plans. 
Plan'etHitrllS'en(plSu'Bt-strTk'’n), ) a. Affected by 
Plan'et-Btmok' (pUhi'St-str&k'), f the influence 
of planets ; blasted. Milton* 

IJkc planet^ttricken men of yore 
He trembleB, smitten to the core 
By itrong compunction and remorBC. Wordsworth. 

Plan'et-nle (-ul), n. A little planet. [II.'] Conybeare* 
Plan'gen’Cy (plSn'jCTi-By), n. Tlie quality or state of 
being plangent ; a beating sound. [i2.] 

Plan'gent (-jcnt),^o. [L. plangens, -entis, fr. plan* 
gere to beat. Bee Plaint.] Beating; dashing, as a 
wave. [12.] ** The plawpcnf wave.” 11. Taylor, 

Plan'l- (plSn'I- or pla'nT-j, Pla'no- (plS'ni-). [L. pla- 
nus. Bee Planb, a.] Oomoining forms signifying fiat, 
level, plane ; as /^/antfolious, planimetry, plano-cotioave. 

Plan'l-fO'U-OUS (i)lSu/r.f5'ir-fi8), a. IPlani* -f L. fo- 
lium leaf.] (Bot.) Flat-leaved. 

Planl-form (-fdrm), a. (Anat.) Having a plane sur- 
face ; as, A planiform, gliding, or arthrodial articulation. 

Pla-nJni'e-ter (plfi-mm'ft-ter), n. [i’lanr- 4 -meter, 
Cf. Planomxtbr.1 An iustniment for measuring the 
area of any plane figure, however irregular, by passing a 
tracer around the bounding lino ; a platometer. 
Planl-met'rlo (plSn'T-mCt'rlk ; 277), 1 a. [Cf. F. 
Plan'l-met'rlo-al (-rl-kal), j planimi- 

tri^e,'] Of or pertaining to planimetry. 

Pla-alffl'e-try (plA-nlm'J-tryh W. [Cf. F. planimS- 
trie.l The mensuration of plane surfaces ; — distiu- 
giiished from stereometry, or the mensuration of volumes, 
Plan'lng (plSn'Tng), a, & vb, n, fr. Plane, v. t. 

Planing machine, (a) See Planer. (6) A complex ma- 
chine for planing wood, especially boards, containing 
usually a rapidly revolving cutter, which chips off the 
surface in small shavings as the piece to be planed is 
passed under it by a feeding apparatus. 

Pla'nl'pen'nate (plS'nl-p6n'n8t), a. (Zool.) Of or 
pertaining to the Plauipennia. 

II PU'^-pen'nl-a (plS'nT-pSn'nY-M, n. pi, [NL., fr, 
L. planus plane -\~penna wing.] (Zool.) A suborder of 
Neuroptera, including those that have broad, flat wings, 
as the ant-lion, lacewing, etc. Called also Planipennes. 

Plan'l-pet'al-ons (plXn'l-p6t'al-tts), a. [Plani- -f* 
petat.] (JRo/.) Having flat petals. 

Plan'lsh (plSn'Tsh), V. t. [imp. Si p. p. Plakzshbd 
(-Tsht); p. pr. & vb. n. Planishing.] [C)V. planir,F, 
planer. Plane, v., and -ish.] To make smooth or 
plane, as a metallic surface ; to condense, toughen, and 
polish by light blows with a hammer. 

Plan'ilA-er (-8r), n. One who, or that which, plan- 
ishes. Weale, 

PlAll'Ifill’illS, d. A vb. n. from Planish, v. t. 

Flaalshing rolls (Coining), rolls between which metal 
strips are passed while cold, to bring them to exactly the 
required tniokness. 

Planl-Sp&Mre (plSnrf-sfSr), n. [PUmi- 4* sphere: of. 
F. planispMre. ^ Plain, and Bfhbrb.] The repre- 
sentation of the circles of the sphere upon a plane ; espe- 
cially, a representation of the celestial sphere upon a 
plane with adjustable circles, or other appendages, for 
showing, the position of the heavens, the time of rising 
and setung ox s^s, etc., for any given date or hour. 

PlAll'l-4plier^ (-sfflr'Tk), a. Of of pertaining to a 
planisphere. 

Plank (plXnk), n. f OK. planfie, OF. planque, planehe, 
F. planche, zr. Ik pianea ; of. Or. whd^, nKiie6s, any- 
thing fiat and broad. Cf. Planch.] 1. A broad pieM 


81e, senlUey cAre, Am, Unn, Aak, fixiol, Sve, Avent, And, fSxn, recent; Ice, Idea, HI; Did, Abey, Arb, Add; 
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Planorbia (Plttnorhu bicari- 
natuf). Nat. size. 


of «aw«d timber, diflering from e board only In being 
tbicker. See Board. 

2. S'ig. : That which aupporta or upholda, as a board 
does a swimmer. 

Hit charity is a better plartk than the faith, of on intolerant 
and bitter>ininded bigot. SoutAei/. 

3. One of the separate articles in a declaration of the 
principles of a parU or cause ; as, a pUtn4! in the na- 
tional platform. [Canf] 

Plank road, or Plank way, a road surface formed of 
planks. [ CT. — To walk the plank, to walk along a plank 
laid across the bulwark of a uiip, imtil one overbalances 
it and falls into the sea ; — a method of disposing of cap- 
tives practiced by pirate. 

Plank (plUnk), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Plankrd (plSckt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Planrino.] l. To cover or lay with 
planks ; as, to plank a floor or a ship. “ Planked with 
pine.” Dryden. 

2. To lay down, as on a plank or table ; to stake or pay 
cash ; as, to plank money In a wagor. [Colloq. U. J 

3. To harden, as hat bodies, by felting. 

4. [Woolen Manuf.) To splice together the ends of 
slivers of wool, for subsequent drawing. 

Plankod shod, shad split open, fastened to a plank, and 
roasted before a wood Arc. 

Plank^g, n. 1. The act of la^ng planks; also, 
planks, collectively ; a series of planks in place, as the 
wooden oovering of the frame of a vessel. 

2. The act of splicing slivers. See Flank, v. f., 4. 
Plank'Hllieer^ (-shSrO, n. (Shipbuilding) The course 
of plank laid horisontally over the timberneads of a ves- 
sel’s frame. 

Plan'less (plSnnSs), a. Having no plan. 

Plon^ner (-n8r), n. One who plans ; a projector. 
Pla^O- (j)lS'n<i-). See Plani-. 

Plan'O-biRlt (plSn^6-blSst), n. [Gr. vhavaaBat to wan- 
der -f -blast.} (Zodl.) Any free-swliu- 
ming gonophore of a bydroid ; a hydroid 
medusa. 

Pla'no-oon'oave (plS'nft-kBn'kSv), a. 

[Plarw- -}- concave.] Plane or flat on ^2 
one side, and concave on the other ; as, a 
plano-concave lens. Bee Lens. 

P 1 a'n 0-0 0 n'l 0-a 1 (-kQu'T-kai), a. rianobifiMt of » 
[Plano- -f- conical.] Plane or flat on one lly.<in*id (//om- 
side, and conical on the other. Greio. aavunlha). 

Pla'no-oon^ez (-kBn'vSks), a. [Plano- + convex.} 
Plane or flat on one side, and convex on the other ; as, a 
plano-convex lens. See Convkx, and Lens. 

Pla'no-hori-zon'tal (-hBr'T-zBn'tal), a. [Plano- 4- 
hoi'izontal.} Having a level horizontal surface or po- 
sition. Lee. 

Pla-nom'e-tar (pl4-n5m'ft-ter), n. [Plano- + -meter. 
Cf. I*LANiMBTEB.] An instrument for gauging or testing 
a plane surface. See Surface gaugcj under Surface. 

Pla-nom'O-try (-try)> «• (Mech.) The art or process 
of producing or gauging a plane surface. 

Pla^no-or-blo^n-lar (plS'nft-Or-blk'tt-ler), a. [Plano- 
-j- orbicular.} Plane on one side, and spherical on the 
other. 

II PU-norni)ls (plA-nflr'bls), 
n. [NL., fr. L, planus flat -f 
orbis a circle.] (Zodl.) Any 
fresh-water air-breathing mol- 
lusk belonging to Planorbis 
and other allied genera, having 
shells of a discoidal form. 

PU'no--BunBa-Uto (plS'n^- 
Bu'bfl-ltlt), a. [Plano- -j- 
hulate.} Smooth and awl-shaped. See Subulate. 

Plant (plSnt), n. [k^. plante., L. planta.} 1. Avege- 
taVde ; an organized living being, generally without feel- 
ing and voluntary motion, and having, when complete, a 
root, stem, and leaves, though consisting sometimes only 
of a single leafy expansion, or a series of cellules, or even 
a single cellule. 

51^’“ Plants are divided by their structure and methods 
of reprmluption into two series, phmiogainous or Jio^oer- 
ing plants, which have true flowers and seeds, and cr^p- 
togamous or flower less plants, which have no flowers, and 
reproduce by minute one-celled s^res. In both series 
are minute and simple forms and others of great size and 
complexity. 

As to tboir mode of nutrition, plants may be consid- 
ered as self-supporting and dei>endent. Self-supporting 
plants always contain chlorophyll, and subsist on air 
and moisture and the matter dissolved In moisture, and 
as a general rule they excrete oxygeti, and use the car- 
bonic acid to oombiuo with water and form the material 
for their tissues. Dependent plants comprise all fungi 
and many flowering plants of a parasitic or saprophytic 
nature. As a rule, they have no clUorophyll, and subsist 
mainly or wholly on matter already organized, thus util- 
izing carbon oozppounds already existing, and not ex- 
creting oxygen. But there are plants which are partly 
d^naent and partly self-supporting. 

Tlie movements of climbing plants, of some Insectivor- 
ous plants, of leaves, stamens, or pistils in certain plants, 
and the ciliary motion of zoiispores, etc., may be consid- 
ered a kind of voluntary motion. 

2. A bush, or young tree ; a sapling ; hence, a stick or 

staff. “ A plant of stubborn oak.” Dryden. 

3. The sole of the foot. [i2.] “ Knotty legs and 

plants of clay.” B. Jonson. 

4. (Com.) The whole machinery and apparatus em- 
ployed In carrying on a trade or mechanical business ; 
also, sometimes Including real estate, and whatever rep- 
resents investment of capital in the means of carrying On 
a business, but not including material worked upon or 
finished products ; as, the plant of a foundry, a mill, or 
arailroaa. 

6. A plan ; an artifloe ; a swindle ; a trick, [man^] 

It was n’t a bad plant, that of mine, on Fikey . Dickens. 
6. (Zodl.) (a) An oyster which has been bedded, in 
distinction from one of natural growth. (6) A young 
ojrter suitable lor transplanting. [Local, u. 5.] 


^ any one of numerous hemiptasDus 

wluch injure tlie foliage of 


Plant 


plants, as Lyyxu lineolaris, which 
damages wheat and fruit trees. — 
Plant onttM (Zodl.), a South Amer- 
ican passerine bird of the genus Phy- 
totoma, family Phptotomidie. It has 
a serrated bill with which it outs off 
the young shoots and buds of plants, 
often doing much injury. — Plant lovss 
(Zodl.). any small hemipterous insect 
which infests plants, especially those 
of the families Aphidm and Psyllidx ; 
an aphid. 
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Plant (plSnt), V. t. [imp. A p. p. 

Planted ; p. pr. & vb. n. Planting.] 

[AS. plantian, L. plantare. See laruj. ' 

1*LANT, n.j 1. To put in the ground 
and cover, as seed for growth ; as, to plant maize. 

2. To set in tlio ground for growtli, us a young tree, 
or a vegetable witli roots. 

Thou shalt not plant thee a grove of any trees. Deut. xvi. 21. 

3. To furnish, or fit out, with plants ; as, to plant a 
garden, on orchard, or a forest. 

4. To engender ; to generate ; to sot the germ of. 

It engenders choler, plantcth anger. Shak. 

6. To furnish with a fixed and organized population ; 
to settle ; to establish ; as, to plant a colony. 

Planting of countries is like planting of woods. Bacon. 

6. To introduce and establish the principles or seeds 
of ; as, to plant Christianity among the heathen. 

7. To set firmly ; to fix ; to set and direct, or point ; 
as, to plant cannon against a fort; to plant a standard 
in any place ; to plant one’s feet on solid ground ; to 
plant one’s fist in another’s face. 

8. To set up : to install ; to instate. 

We will plant some other In the throne. Shak. 

Plant, v. i. To perform the act of planting. 

I have planted; Apollos watered. 1 Cor. lii. fl. 

Plant'a-blo (-A-b’l), a. Capable of being planted ; fit 
to be planted. B. Bdwards. 

Plant^aga (-£j ; 48), n. A word used once by Shake- 
speare to d^ignato plants in general, or anything that is 
planted. 

Ah true as steel, as plantage to the moon. Shak. ( Trail, iil. sc. 2). 

Plan'taln (plUn'tan ; 48), n. [Cf. F. plantain-arbre, 
plantanier, 8p. pldnta- 
no, pldtano ; prop, same 
word os plane tree,] 

1. (BotCf A treeliko 
perennial herb (Musa 
paradisiaca) of tropic- 
al regions, tearing im- 
mense leaves and largo 
dusters of the fruits 
called plantains. See 
Musa. 

2. Tlie fruit of this 

plant. It is long and 
somewhat cylindrical, 
slightly curved, and, 
when ripe, soft, fleshy, 
and covered with a 
thick but tender yel- 
lowish skin. The plan- 
tain is a staple article 
of food in moat tropical 
countries, especially „ 

when cooked. Plantain Tree (Musa paradisiaca). 

FUmtaln enttsr, or Plantain eater (Zodl.), any one of 
several large African birds of the genus Mv.wphana, or 
family Musophngidtr, especially Musophaya rriolaeea. 

"" mlied to the cuck(M>8. — Plan- 



, a Java squirrel (Soiums tilantani) 
' ' ■ — . . - ^ (Dot.), the 


See Turaco. They 

tain squirrel (Zodl.), ^ . 

which feeds upon plantains. — Plantain tree . 
treelike herb Mu.ia paradisiaca. See del. 1 (above). 

Plan^taln, n. [F., fr. L. plantago. Cf. Plant.] 
(Bot. ) Any plant of the genus Dlantago, but especially 
tho J\ major, a low herb with brood spreading radical 
leaves, and slender spikes of minute flowers. It is a 
native of Euroiio, but is now found near the abode of 
civilized man in nearly all parts of the world. 

Indian plantain. (Bot.) Bee under Indian.— Mud plantain, 
a homely North American ainiath; plant (Hetemnthera 
reniformis), having broad, reniform leaves. — Rattlesnake 
plantain, an orchidaceous plant {Ooodyera pvbescrns), 
with the leaves blotched and spotted witli white. Rib- 
wort plantain. Bee Ribwort. - - Robin’s plantidn, the 
JSrigenm betHdifolium, a common dalsyllke plant of 
North America. — Water plantain, a plant of the genus 
Alisma, having acrid leaves, and formerly regarded as a 
specific against hydrophobia. Loudon. 

Plant'al (pUnt'al), a. [Jj. planta a plant.] Belong- 
ing to plants ; as, plantal life. [Obs.} Dr. II. More. 

Planetar (plSn'tSr), a. [L. plarUaris, fr. planta the 
sole of the foot.] (Anat.) Of or pertaining to the sole 
of the foot ; as, the plantar arteries. 

Plan-ta'tlOll (plfo-tS'shfin), n. [L. plantatio : cf. F. 
plantation.} 1. The act or practice of planting, or set- 
ting in the earth for growth. [Al.] 

2. The place planted ; land brought under cultivation ; 
a piece of nound planted with trees or useful plants ; 
esp., in the United States and West Indies, a large estate 
appropriated to the production of the more important 
crops, and cultivated by laborers who live on the estate ; 
as, a oottoo plantation ; a coffee plantation. 

3. An original settlement in a new country ; a colony. 

While these plantatione were forming in Connecticut. 

Ji. Trumlndl. 

Plant'-oana^ (plfintOcanOy n. A stalk or shoot of 
sugar cane of the first growth from the cutting. The 
growth of the second and following years is of Inferior 
quality, and is called rattoon. 

Plajlt'<-eat^lll3 (-String), a. Eating, or subsisting on, 
plants ; as, a plant-eating oMtle. 


PlRBt'fd (plXut^Sd), a, (Joinery) Fixed in place, as 
a projecting member wrought ou a separate piece of stuff ; 
asja planted molding. 

Plant^or (-8r). n. 1. One who, or that which, plants 
or sows ; os, h planter of corn ; a machine /i/onfer. 

2. One who owns or cultivates a plantation ; as, a 
su^ planter ; a coffee planter, 

3. A colonist in a new or uncultivated territory ; as, 
the fenk jdanters in Virginia. 

Plant^er-ahip, n. The occupation or position of a 
planter, or tho management of a plantation, as in the 
United States or tho West Indies. 

Plant'l-olo (-T-k’l), n. [Dim. of 1*lant.] A young 
plant, or plant in embryo. E. Darwin. 

II PWtl-gTa'da (plij'tT-grSMA), n. pi. [NL.] (Zodl.) 
A subdivision of Carnivora having plantigrade feet. It 
includes the boars, raccoons, and allied siMicios. 

Plan'tl-gmde (plSn'tT-grad), o. [L. planta sole of 
tho foot gradi to walk : cf. F. plantigrade.} (Zodl.) 
(a) Walking on tho solo of tho foot; portoimiig to the 
plantigrades, (b) Having tho ftwt so formed that the 
heel touches tho ground when the log is upright. 

Plan^tl-grade, n. (Zodl.) A plantigrade animal, or 
one that walks or steps on the sole of the foot, os man, 
and tho bears. 

PjAnt'lna (pl&ntOfng), n. 1. The act or operation of 
sotting in tlio ground for propagation, as seeds, trees, 
shrubs, etc. ; the forming of plan&itious, as of trees ; the 
carrying on of plantations, as of sugar, coffee, etc. 

2. Tliat whicli is planted ; a plantation. 

Trees of rightcousncBB, the planting of tho l.ord. J»a. Ixl. 3. 

3. (A rch . ) The laying of the first courses of stone in a 
foundation. [Lug.} 

Plantleaa, a. Without plants ; barren of vegetation. 

Plantlet, n. A little j )1ant. 

Plan-toc'ra-cy (plSn-tok'r&-sy ) , n . [ Planter -f -eracy, 
as in democracy. ] Government by planters ; planters, 
collectively. [^i.J 

Plant^nlO (plSnt'lil), n. [F., dim. of plante a plant, L. 
planta.} (Bot.) Tho embryo wliich has begun its devel- 
opment in the act of germination. 

II Plan^n-la (pian'il-lA), n. ; pi. Planulac (-18). [L., 
a little plane.] 1. (Biol.) In embryonic 
dovelopment, a vesicle filled with fluid, 
fomiod from tho morula by the diver- 
gence of its cells in such a manner as to 
give rise to a control space, around which 
tho cells arrange themselves as an envoi- 
ope ; an einbryoulc form intermediate The 

between the morula and gastrula. Some- ’in a ut«r 



times used as synonymous with gastrula. 

'ho very young, free-swim- 


stago wheu it 
hiiB b 0 0 o in « 
fixed and 
changed to a 
Guktrula. 


2. (Zodl.) T1 

ming larva of tho coclenterates. It usu- 
ally has a flattened oval or oblong form, 
and is entirely covered with cilia. 

Plana'tv (plKnks'W), n. [Cf. L. plangere to mourn 
aloud.] (3 /m.v.) "An Irish or Welsh meloily for tho harp, 
sometimes of a mournful character. 

Plaque (pl^k), n. [F. Cf. Flack, and see Placard.] 
Any flat, thin piece of metal, clay, ivory, or tlie like, used 
for ornament, or for painting pictures upon, as a slab, 
plate, dish, or tho like, hung upon a wall ; also, a siualler 
decoration worn ou tho person, as a brooch. 

PlaBh (plash), n. T OD. plasc.h. See Plash, v.] 

1. A small pool of standing water ; a puddle. Bacon. 
“ These shallow jd ashes. ’ ’ Barroiv. 

2. A dash of water ; a splosh. 

Plash, V. i. [imp. & p: p. Plashed (plKsht) ; p. pr. 
S; vb. n. I^ashino.T [Cr I>. plas.wn, G. plutsrhen. Cf. 
Si’LABH.] To dabble in water; to splosh. Plashing 
among tedded iMihhlos.” Keats. 

Far below Mm plashed the waton. LonyfeUout. 

Plaah, V. t. 1. To s)>lash, as water. 

2. To splosh or sprinkle with coloring matter ; as, to 
plash a wall in imitation of granite. 

Plash, V. t. [imp. & V. p. Plabhbd (plSslit) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PLASHING.] [OF. plaissier, plessicr. to bend. 
Cf. Pleach.] To cut partly, or to bend and intertwine 
the branches of ; as, to plash a hedge. Evelyn. 

Plash, n. Tho branch of a tree partly cut or bent, 
and bound to, or intertwined with, other branches. 

Plash'et (*St), n. [Plash -et-} A small pond or 
pool ; a pudille. 

Plaah'iliKi n. L The cutting or bending and inter- 
twining the branches of small trees, as in hedges. 

2. Tho dashing or sprinkling of euloring matter on the 
walls of buildings, to imitate granite, etc. 

Plaah'OOt (-iH)t), n. A hedge or fence formed of 
branches of trees interlaced , or plashed. [ Oh.t. ] C a rew. 

Plash'y (-y), a. [From Ist Plash.] 1. Wateir; 
abounding with puddles ; splashy. “ /7aj/iy feus. ” A/w- 
ton. *‘ Tho plushy earth.” Wordsworth. 

2. Specked, as if plashed with color. Keats. 

Plann (pWz’m), n. [L. V lusma anything formed or 
molded, that which Is molded, Gr. nX6.apa, -aro^, from 
TThdatreiv to form, mold : cf. F. plasmc. Cf. I^lasma.] 

1. A mold or matrix in whicli anything is cast or 

formed to a particular shape. [/?.] Woodward. 

2. (/(t’of.) Same as Plasma. , ^ , 

Plaa'ma (plSz^mA), n. [See Plasm.] 1. (Mm.) A 

variety of quartz, of a color between grass green and 
leek green, which is found associated with common 
chalc^ony. It was much esteemed by the ancients for 
making engraved ornaments. 

2. (Biol.) The viscous material of an animal or veg^ 
table cell, out of which the various tissues are formed 
by a process of differentiation ; protoplasm. 

3. Unorganized material ; elementary matter. 

4. (Med.) A mixture of starch and glycerin, useilw a 

substitute for ointments. U. S. Disp. 

Blood (Physiol.), the colorless fluid of the blood, 

in which the and white blood oorpusoles *re bub- 
pended. *— Mitsclo plasma (Physiol.), the fundamental part 


Use, dnite, r^de, f^jill, ftp, tDim ; pltf- ; food, fcJbt ; out, oil ; olialr ; gro ; sltiff, IqIc ; tben, tliin ; bON ; *h — a In 
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onuuniug, or conveying, piaama. 
ahtin), n. [L. plannaiioA The 
ii^. [i?.] Chafton^ 

ni'tSr), n. [L.] A former; a 


of muscle fibers, a thick, riaoid, albuminous fluid eon* 
tained v)dthin the saroolemma, which on the death of the 
muscle oosfrulates to a semisolid mass, 

PlaihllUlt^lo (plSs-mStOtk), ) a. ^r. firXao/uirac5«.] 

PUs-niAtlo-ai (-Y’kal), I 1. Forming ; shaping ; 
molding. \pbs.'\ Jjr. H. More. 

2. {Biol^ Of or pertaining to plasma; having the 
character of plasma ; containing, or conveying, plasma. 

Pl«8<IIUl'tion (-mi'shttu), 
act of forming or moldim 
Phus-nui'tor (plSr-mi ^ ^ 

fashioner. [JK.] “The sovereign plasmator, God A1 
mighty.” Vrquhart. 

PUs'IIIA-tliro (-m&'tfir), n. Form ; mold, [/f.] 

PlM'mio (-mTk), a. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with, plasma ; plasmatic. 

PUus'inlll (>mYn), n. (^Phytiol. Chem.) A proteid 
body, separated by some physiologists from blood plasma. 
It is probably identical with fibrinogen. 

Plail-miK4d4d (plSz-mS^dT-al), a. (Biol.) Of or per- 
taining to, or like, a plastuodium ; as, the platmodial 
form of a life cycle. 

II PUl*m</<liriiiii (-{im), n . ; pi. Plasmodia (•&). [NL. 
See Plasma.] 1. (Biol.) A jeUylike moss of free proto- 
plasm, without any surrounding wall or membrane, 
formed by the union of amoeboid cells, and endowed 
with life and power of motion. 

2. (Zo'61.) A naked mobile mass of protoplasm, formed 
by the union of several amoebalike young, and consti- 
tuting one of the stages in the life cycle of Myoetozoa 
and other low organisms. 

PlM'mo-ffeil (plftz^m6-j8n), n. [P/oma -f* -pen.] 
(Biol.) The important living {Kirtion of protoplasm, con- 
sidered a chemical substance of the highest elaboration. 
Germ plasm and idioplasm are forms of plasraogen. 

II PlAM^SOIl (plKs^sbu), n. [NL., fr. Gr. vkMattv to 
form.] (Biol.) The albuminous material composing the 
b ody o f a cytode. 

ldp“ It is considered simpler than the protoplasm of an 
ordinary cell in that it has not undergone differentiation 
into the inner cell nucleus and the outer coll substance. 

Haeckel. 

PUs'ter (pl&s'tSr), n. [AS., a j^Iaster (in aense 1), fr. 
L. emplaetrum^ Gr. SfLirka<rr^ou^ «/ArrAa<rFOv, fr. iiiirXa.<r- 
eviv to daub on, stuff in ; in irKaaativ to mold : cf. 
OF. piastre a plaster (in sense F. plcttre. Qt. Plas- 
tic, Emflastkr, PiASTKB.] [Formerly written also 
plaisier.} 1. (Med.) An external application of a con- 
aistency narder than ointment, prepared for use 
spreading it on linen, leather, silk, or other materiaL It 
ia adhesive at the ordinary temperature of the body, and 
is used, according to its composition, to produce a me- 
dicinal effect, to bind parts together, etc. ; as, a porous 
platter; tt\cK\n^ plaster. 

2. A composition of lime, water, and sand, with or 
wiUiout hair as a bond, for coating walls, ceilings, and 
partitions of houses. See Mortab. 

3. Calcined gypsum, or plaster of Paris, especially 
when ground, as used for making ornaments, figures, 
moldings, etc. ; or calcined gypsum used as a fertULLser. 

Flastsr csst, a copy of an object obtained by pouring 
plaster of Paris mixed with water into a mold. — Plaster 
of Paris. [^ called because originally brought from a 
suburb of Paris.] (Chem.) Anhydrous calcium sulphate, 
or calcined gypsum, which forms with water a paste 
which soon sets or hardens, and is used for casts, mold- 
ings, etc. The term is loosely applied to any plaster 
atone or species of ^nrpsum. — Plaster of Paris bandage 
iSurff.)^ a bandage saturated with a paste of plaster of 
Paris, which on drying forms a perfectly fitting splint. 
Plaster stone, any species of gypsum. Bee Gtpsum. 

PlMler, V. /. limp. A p.p. Plastxbbd (-tSrd) ; p. 
pr. A t>6. n. Plastibino.] [Ci. OF. plastrer to plaster 
(in sense 2), F. pldtrer.^ 1. To cover with a plaster, os 
a wound or sore. 

2. To overlay or cover with plaster, as the ceilings 
and walls of a house. 

3. Pig. : To smooth over ; to cover or conceal the de- 
lects of ; to hide, os with a covering of plaster. Bale. 

Plat'ter-er (-8r), n. 1. One who applies plaster or 
mortar. “ Tliy father was a plasterer.^' Shah. 

2. One who makes plaster casts. “Tlie pfajiferer 
doth make his figures by addition.” Sir H. Wotton. 

PlW'tor-ing, n. 1. Bame as Plabtbb, n., 2. 

2. The act or process of overlaying with plaster. 

3. A covering of rdaster ; plasterwork. 

PUf'ter-ly, a. ^semblmg plaster of Paris. [12.] 

“ Out of gypseous or plasterly ground.” Fuller. 

Plas^ter-WOrk^ (-wQrkO, n. Plastering used to finish 
architectural constructions, exterior or interior, espe- 
cially that used for the lining of rooms. OrdlnarUy, 
mortar is used for the greater part of the work, and 
pure plaster of Paris for the moldings and ornaments. 

Pllis^er-y, a. Of the nature of plaster. 

The stone ... is a poor platter// material. Clough. 

•pUu'tlO (’plfis'tTk). [Gr. frXa<m.K6i fit for molding, 
plastic, fr. irK6.aa*w to mold, to form.] A combinii^ 
form sl^ifying developing^ forming^ growing ; as, het- 
eroplastic, monopla.'itic^ poiyplastic. 

PlAS'tio (plRs'tTk), a. fX. ploeticus^ Gr. irXotmictSt, 
fr. vkdtrtrtiv to form, mold ; cl. F, p/astique.] 1. Hav- 
ing the power to give form or fashion to a mass of mat- 
ter ; as, the plastic hand of the Creator. Prior. 

Bee plattic Nature working to this end. Pope. 

2. Capable of being molded, formed, or modeled, as 
clay or plaster ; — us^ also figuratively ; os, the plastic 
mind of a child. 

3. Pertaining or appropriate to, or characteristic of, 
molding or modeling ; produced by, or appearing as if 
produced by. molding or modeling ; ~ said of sculpture 
and the kindred arts, in distinction from painting and 
the graphic arts. 

Medallions . . . fraught with the jHastic beauty end grace of 
the palmy days of Italian art. J. S. Hartonl. 


day one of the bods of the Sooene pe- 
riod ; — so called because used in making pottery. LytU. 
— Plastic dsasnt {Physiol.)^ one that bean within it the 
germs of a higher form. — Plastte endatlea (ifedf.), an 
exudation thrown out upon a wounded surface and con- 
stituting the material of repair by which the process of 
healing is effected. — Plastte foods. (Physiol.) the 
second Note under Food. — Plastte foreo. {Physiol.) Bee 
under Fobob. — Plastte operation, an operation in plastic 
surgery. — Plastte surgery, that branch of surgery which 
is concerned with the repair or restoration of lost, in- 
jured, or deformed parts of the body. 

PUa'tiO-Al (pUs^tT-kal), a. See PlaITID. [i2.] 

Plas^tlo-gl-ly, adv. Ill a plastic manner. 

PlA»-tlol-ty (plks-tTsa-tjOt n. [Cf. F. plasticiU.1 

1. The quality or state of being plastic. 

2. (Physiol.) Plastic force. Jhmglison. 

IPUUl'tId (plSs'tfd), 1 n. [Gr. irAdortv, -tdov, a 

PlM'tide (-tTd or -tid), f creator.] 1. (Biot.) A for- 
mative particle of albuminous matter ; a monad ; a cy- 
tode. See the Note under Moephom. Haeckel. 

2. (Bot.) One of the many minute granules found in 
the protoplasm of vegetable cells. They are divided by 
their colors into three classes, chloroplastidB, ohromo- 
plastids, and leucoplastids. 

II PlBfl^tl-dO-SO'a (pHts'tT-dfi.zS'A), n. pi. [NL., fr. 
Or. irAflurriv, -iSoft creator -f* animal.] (Zool.) 
Same as I^rotozoa. 

Plaa^tl-dnla (plSs'tT-dul), n. [Dim. fr. Plastid.] 
(Biol.) One of the small particles or organic molecules 
composing the body of a moner or plastid. Haeckel. 

PlM'tm (plSs'tln), n. [Gr. irAatrcreiv to form, mold.] 
(Biol.) A substance associated with nuclein in cell nuclei, 
and by some considered as the fundamental substance of 
the nucleus. 

PlM-tOgTa-phy (plKs-tlJg'rA-fy), n. [Gr. frAaowypo- 
^ia; irkcurrot formed, molded 4* to write.] 

1. The art of forming figures in any plastic material. 

2. Imitation of handwriting : forgery. 

Plffg^tron (plSs'trOn), n. [F. j^astron breastplate, 
plastron, LL. plastra a thin plate of metal. See Pias- 
TKB.] 1. A piece of leather stuffed or padded, worn by 
fencers to protect the breast. Dryden. 

2. (Ane. Armor) An iron breastplate, worn under the 
hauberk. 

3. (Anat.) The ventral shield or shell of tortoises and 
turtles. See Tbstdoinata. 

4. A trimming for the front of a woman^s dress, made 
of a different material, and narrowing from the shoul- 
ders to the waist. 

-plai'ty (-plKs'ty). [Gr. irAa<r<r«iv to mold, form.] A 
combining form denoting the act or process of forimng^ 
development, growth ; as, Kotoplasty, perineoplasty. 

Plmt (plSt), i>. t. [imp. A p. p. Plattbd ; p. pr. A 
vb. n. Plattiwo.] [See Plait.] To form by Interlay- 
ing or interweaving; to braid; to plait. “They hM 
plaited a crown of thorns.” Matt, xxvli. 29. 

Plat, n. Work done by platting or braiding ; a plait. 

Her hair, nor looao, nor tied in formal plat. Shak. 

Plat, n. [Cf. Plat flat, which perh. caused this 

X lling, and Plot a piece of ground.] A small piece or 
t of ground laid out with some design, or for a spe- 
cial use ; usually, a portion of flat, even ground. 

This flowery the sweet rccesB of Eve. Hilton. 
J keep smooth p/ata of fruitful ground. Tennj/$fm. 
Ptot, r. t. To lay out in plats or plots, as ground. 
Plat, a. [F. ^at. See Flats, n.] Plain; flat; 
level. [06«.] Oower. 

Flat, adv. 1. Plidniy; flatly; downright. [G6z.] 

But, sir, yc lie, I tell you plat. Horn, qf R. 
2. Flatly; smootlily; evenly. [GHw.] Drant. 

Plat, n. 1. The flat or brt^ side of a sword. [Obs. 
or Prov. Eng.^ Cluiucer. 

2. A plot ; a plan ; a design ; a diagram ; a map ; a 
chart. [065. or Prov. Eng."] “To note all the islands, 
and to set them down in plaV* Hakluyt. 

Plat'an (-an), n. [L. platanus. See Plamb the tree.] 
[Written also pfa/an«.] The plane tree. Tennyson. 

PlaVa-nlat (-A-nTst), n. [h. platanista a sort of fish, 
Gr. irAaTaviomjv : cf. V. plataniste.'] (Zool.) The booboo. 

II Plat'a-nna (-n&s), n. [See Plakb the tree.] (Bot.) 
A genus of trees ; the plane tree. 

Platliaild^ (-bSndOf n. [F. plate-bande ; plat, plate, 
flat, level bande a band.] 1. A border of flowers in a 
garden, along a wall or a parterre ; hence, a border. 

2- (Arch.) (n) A flat molding, or group of moldings, 
the width of which much exceeds its projection, as the 
face of an andiitravo. (6) A list or fillet between the 
flutings of a column. 

Plate (plSt), n. [OF. plate a plate of metal, a cuirass, 
F. plat a plate, a shallow vessel of silver, other metal, or 
earth, fr. plat flat, Or. rrkarve. See Placb, n.] 1. A 
flat, or nearly flat, piece of metal, the thickness of which 
is small in comparison with the other dimensions; a 
thick sheet of metal ; as, a Bieel plate. 

2. Metallic arrao’ composed of broad pieces. 

Mangled . . . through plate and mail. Milton. 
3. Domestic vessels and utensils, as flagons, dishes, 
cum, etc. , wrought in gold or silver. 

4. Metallic ware which ie plated, in distinction from 
that which is genuine silver or gold. 

6. A email, shallow, and usually circular, vessel of 
metal or wood, or of earth glued and baked, from which 
food is eaten at table. 

6. [Cf. Sp.plata silver.] A piece of money, usnally 
silver money. [065.] “Realms and islands were as 
plates droppM from his pocket.” Shak. 

7. A piece of metal on which anything is engraved for 
the purpose of being printed ; hence, an impression from 
the engraved metal ; as, a book illustrated with plates; ! 
a fashion plate. 

8. A page of stereotype, electrotype, or the like, for I 
printing from ; as, publisher’s of fffes. 

9. That part of an artificial set of teeth which fits to 


the month, and holds the teeth in place. It may be of 
gold, platinum, silver, rubber, oellafold, etc. 

10. (Arch.) A horisontal timber laid upon a wall, or 
upon corbels projecting from a wall, and supporting the 
ends of other timbers ; also used specifically of the roof 
plate which supporte the ends of the roof trusses or, in 
simple work, the feet of the rafters. 

11. (^Her.) A roundel of silver or tinctured argent. 

12. (Photog.) A sheet of glass, porcelain, metal, etc., 
with a coating that is sensitive to light. 

13. A prize given to the winner in a contest. 

Plate is sometimes used in an adjectival sense or 
in combination, the phrase or compouna being In most 
cases of obvious slgniflcation ; as, plate basket or plate* 
basket, plate rack or p/a/e-rack. 

Home plate. (Baseball) See Home base, under Homb. 
— Plate armor, (a) See Platb, n., 2. (6) Strong metal 
plates for protecting war vessels, fortifications, and the 
like. — Plate bone, the shoulder blade, or scapula. — Plata 
girder, a girder, the web of which ia formea of a single 
vertical plate, or of a series of such plates riveted to- 
gether. — Plate glass. See under Glass. — Plate iron, 
wrought iron plates. — Plate layer, a workman who lays 
down the rails of a railway and fixes them to the sleepers 
or ties. — Plate mark, a special mark or emblematic flrare 
stamped upon gold or silver plate, to indicate the mace 
of manufacture, the degree of purity, and the like; 
thus, the local mark for London Is a Hon. — Plate paper, 
a heavy spongy paper, for printing from engraved ^ates. 
Fairholt. — Plate press, a press vrith a flat carriage and 
a roller, — used for printing from engraved steel or cop- 
per plates. — Plate printer, one who prints from engravM 

f ilates.— Plate printing, the act or process of printing 
rom an engraved plate or plates. — Plate traosry. (Arch?) 
Bee under Trackrt. — Plate wheel (ifec6.), a wheel, the 
rim and hub of which are connected by a continuous plate 
of metal, instead of by arms or spokes. 

Plate (plat), V. t. [imp. A p. p. Platbd ; p. pr. A t>6, 
n. Platino.] 1. To cover or overlay with gold, silver, or 
other metals, either by a mechanicjil process, as hammer- 
ing, or by a chemical process, os electrotyping. 

2. To cover or overlay with plates of metal ; to arm 
with metal for defense. 

Thui plated in hablUmenti of war. Shak. 

3. To adorn with plated metal ; as, a plated harness. 

4. To beat into thin, flat pieces, or lamlnce. 

6. To calender ; as, to plate paper. 

Pla-tean' (pl4-t5'), n. ; pi. F. Platbattx (F. -t5' ; E. 
-t5z'), E. Plateaus (-t5z'). [F., fr. OF. platel, properly, 
a little plate. See Plate.] 1. A flat surface ; especially, 
a broad, level, elevated area of land ; a table-land. 

2. An ornamental dish for the table ; a trey or salver. 
Plata'tnl (pist'fpl), n. ; pi. Platefuls (-fyls). Enough 
to fill a plate ; as much as a plate will hold. 

PUte'-KlUed^ (‘gtldO* a- (Zool.) Having flat, or 
leaflike, gills, as the bivalve mollusks. 

PU'tal (pla'tSl), n. [OF. Bee Plateau.] A small 
dish, [/e.] 

Plat'an (plSt'Sn), n. [V.platine, It. plat flat. Bee 
Plate, and cf. Platin.] (Mach.) (a) Tlie part of a 
printing press which presses the paper against the type, 
and by which the impression is made. (6) Hence, an 
analogous part of a typewriter, on which the paper rests 
to receive an Impression, (c) Tlie movable table of a 
machine tool, as a planer, on which the work is fastened, 
and presented to the action of the tool ; — also called table. 

Platter (pist^er), n. 1. One who plates or coats arti- 
cles with gold or silver ; as, a silver plater. 

2. A machine for calendering paper. 

Plat^er-naque' (plSt^r-fisk' ), a. [Sp. platereseo , from 
plata silver.] (Arch.) Resembling silver plate; — said 
of certain architectural ornaments. 

Plat'e-tltnm (pist'8-tr5p), n. [Gr. nXirov breadth -f 
rginsof to turn.] (Anat.) One of a pair of paired organs. 

Plmtlonn^ l-f6rm0» n. [Plat, a. -f- -form: cl. F. 
plate/orme.li 1. A plat ; a plan ; a sketch ; a mode) ; a 
pattern. Used also figuratively. [Obs.Ji Bacon. 

2. A place laid out after a model. [Obs.’] 

Half the pla(/orm just rcficets the other. Rope. 

3. Any flat or horizontal surface ; especially, one that 
Is raised above some particular level, as a framework of 
timber or boards horizontally joined so as to form a roof, 
or a raised floor, or portion of a floor ; a landing ; a dais ; 
a stage, for speakers, performers, or workmen ; a stand- 
ing pWe. 

4. A declaration of the paindples upon which a person, 
a sect, or a party proposes to stand ; a declared policy or 
system ; as. the Bay brook platform ; a political platform. 
“ The platform of Geneva.” Hooker. 

6. (Naut.) A light deck, usually placed in a section of 
the hold or over the floor of the magazine. See Orlop. 

Platform car, a railway car without permanent raised 
sides or covering ; a flat. — Platform scale, a weighing ma- 
chine, with a flat platform on which objects are weifri^ed. 
Platflonll^ V. t. 1. To place on a platform. ^-1 
2. To form a plan of ; to model ; to lay out. [G65ij 
Church discipline it plaiformed in the Bible. Milton, 
PUMiel'mlath (plSt-hSl^Inth), n. (Zodl.) One of 
the Platyelminthes. 

II PUrlMl-llllll^tliag (plSt/hSl-mTn'thSz), n. pi. [NL.] 
(Zodl.) Same as PLATyELMiHTHEs. 

PUt'ln (piat'Tn), n. (Mach.) See Pi.atbk. 

PUn-na (pl#t^-nA or pl4-tB'nA; 277), n. [Bp. OP 
NL. See Platimum.] (CKsm.) Platinum. 

Plattna mohr, platinum black. — Plattna yellow, a pig- 
ment prepared from platinum. 

Platting (plit^ng), n. 1. The art or process of cov- 

S anything with a plate or plates, or with a metal, 
sularly of overlaying a base or dull metal with a 
plate of precious or bright metal, as by mechanical 
means or by electro-magnetic deposition. 

2. A thin coating of metal laid upon another metaL 
3. A coating or defensive armor of metal (usually 
■teel) plates. 

PU-tin'lo (plA-tTn'Tk), a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, 
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or oontoiningy ttUtinum : ~ used ipeoifically to dodgnate 
thoM oompounds in whioli the element hat a higher va* 
lenoe, at contraeted with the platinous oompounds ; as, 
plaHnio chloride (PtCL). 

Pl«tl>tll<<0]ll0'lte(plSt/T.nT^5^Tk),a. (CA«m.) Of, 
pertaining to, or dealj^ting, an acid ooniisting of plat- 
Inlo chloride and hyoroohlorio acid, and obtained aa a 
brownish red crystalline substance, called platinichloric^ 
or ohloroplatinic, acid. 

]^t^l*nlf'or-OilO (-nlf'Sr-fls), a. [Plaiinum + -/«»*- 
ous,] Yielding platinum ; as, platin^erou* sand. 

PlaH-lli-rtirlrlim (-nt-rld'I-fim), n. (Chcm. &Min.) 
A natural alloy of platinum and iridium occurring in 
grayish metallic rounded or cubical grains with platinum. 

nnH-nlse (pist'l-uir), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Plati- 
HtcsD (-tiled) *, p. pr. <& vb. n. Platikizinq (-uPzIng).] 
To cover or combine with platinum. 

PlaM-no-ohlo'rlO (-nft-klC'rlk), a. (Chem.) Pertain- 
ing to, derived from, or designating^ an acid coiwisting 
of platinous chloride and hydrochloric acid, called plati- 
nochloriCf or chloroplatinonSy acid. 

PlaH-no-olllO'tlde (-rid or -rid), n. ( Chem. ) A double 
chloride of platinum and some other metal or radical ; a 
salt of platinochloric acid. 

Plapl-no-oy-an'lo (-st-In'Tk), a. (Chem.) Pertain- 
ing to, derived from, or designating, an acid compound 
of platinous cyanide and hydrocyanic acid. It is obtained 
as a cinnabar-red crystalline substance. 

Plat^l-no-oy^a-nlde (-si'&-nTd or -nld), n. (Chem.) 
A double cyanide of platinum and some other metal or 
radical ; a salt of platinocyanic acid. 

PUri-node (plkt'I-nSd), n. U^latinum + Gr. 6869 a 
wyr.] (/ *hysics) A cathoae. [^.] 

PlaH-nold (-noid), a, [Platinum -ot'd.] Resem- 
bling platinum. 

PUt'l-nold, n. (Cheyn.) An alloy of German silver 
containing timgsten, — usea for forming electrical resist- 
ance coils and standards. 

PlaH-no-type (piatHf-ni-tip), n. [Platinum -}- -fypc.] 
(Photog.) 1. A permanent pliotographio picture or print 
in platinum bloca. 

2. Tlie process by which such pictures are produced. 

PlftVi-nom (-ntts), a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or 
containing, platinum ; — used sp^ihcally to designate 
those com^unds in which the element has a lower va- 
lence, as contrasted with the platinic compounds ; as, 
platinous chloride (PtCl,). 

PUH-imm (pist'r-nflm or plA-tS'nflm), n. [NL., fr. 
Bp. platinOf from plata silver, LL. plata a thin plate of 
metal. Bee Plate, and cf. Platina.] (Chem.) A me- 
tallic element, intermediate in value l^tween silver and 
gold, occurring native or alloyed with other metals, also 
as the platinum arsenide (sperrylite). It is a heavy tin- 
white metal which is ductile and malleable, but very in- 
fusible, and characterized by its resistance to strong 
chemical reagents. It is used lor crucibles, for stills 
for sulphuric acid, rarely for coin, and in the form of foil 
and wire for many purposes. Specific gravity 21.5. Atomic 
weight 194.3. Symbol Pt. Formerly called platina. 

Platinum black ( Chem. ), a soft, dull black powder, con- 
sisting of finely divided metallic platinum obtained by 
reduction and precipitation from its solutions. It absorbs 
oxygen to a high deep-ee, and is employed as an oxidizer. 
— Platinum lamp (Elec.), a kind of incandescent lamp of 
which the luminous medium is platinum. See under In- 
candescent. — Platinum mstals (Chem.U the group of me- 
tallic elements which in their chemical and physical 
properties resemble platinum. These consist of the liaht 
platinum group, viz., rhodium, ruthenium, and paila- 
aium, whose specific gravities are about 12 ; and the 
heavy platinum group, viz., osmium, iridium, and plati- 
num, whose specific gravities are over 21. — Platinum 
;alli( 


gen, and certain other gases, to a high degree, and is em- 
ployed as an agent in oxidizing. 

Platl-tude (plttt'I-tud), n. [F., from plat flat. See 
Plate.] 1. The quality or state of being flat, thin, or 
insipid; flat commonness; triteness; staleness of ideas 
or language. 

To hammer one golden grain of wit into a sheet of infinite 
platitude. Motki/. 

2 . A thought or remark which is flat, dull, trite, or 
weak ; a truism ; a commonplace. 

PlaPl-tn^dl-na^rl-an (plSt‘'I-tu'dY-na'rT.ffn), n. One 
addicted to uttering platitudes, or stale and insipid tru- 
isms. “A political O. Eliot. 

PlaM-tU'dl-nize (-tu'di-niz), r. t. To utter plati- 
tudes or truisms. 

PlaVl-tn'dl-noiia (-tuMT-nfis), a. Abounding in plat- 
itudes ; of the nature of platitudes ; uttering platitudes. 
— PUM-tu^dl-noiu-nMMi, n. 

Platay (plitny), a. Flatly. See Plat, a. 

Plat'ntM, n. Flatness. [06#.] Palsgrave. 

Pl«-tom'b-t«r (pl4-tBm'*-t5r), n. [Gr. flat -f 

•fne/er.l See Planimbtbb. 

PlA-m^ (nlA-tSn'Ik), ) a. [L. Platonicus, Gr. 11 Ao- 

Pla-tOn^iO^ (-I-kal), J TwvtKov*. cl. F. plaio- 
nique.'] 1. Of or pertaining to Plato, or his philosophy, 
school, or opinions. 

2. Pure ; passionless ; nonaexual ; philosophical. 

Platonic bodiss, the five regular geometrical solids; 
namely, the tetrahedron, hexahedron or cube, octahe- 
dron, dodecahedron, and icosahedron. — Platonic love, a 
■ ■ ■ : between persons of 

•ires, and regarding 

— a species of love 

for which Plato was a warm advocate. —Platonic year 
(As/ron.), a period of time determined by the revolution 
of the equinoxes, or the space of time in which the stars 
and constellations return to their former places in respect 
to the equinoxes: —called also greai year. This revolu- 
tion, which is oalcniated by the precession of the equi- 
noxes, is accomplished in about 26,000 years. Barlow. 

PlA'tOlllOy n. A follower of Plato ; a Platonist. 

PlA-tonlo^-ly, adv. In a Platonic manner. 


^JtO-aLnB (plS^-nTz’m), n. [Cf. F. Platonime.^ 

1. Tlie doctrines or pldlosophy of Plato or of his fol- 
lowers. 

Plato Mleyed God to be an infinitely wise. Just, 
anq^powerful Spirit ; and also that lie formea the visible 
universe out of preexistent amorphous matter, according 
to perfect patterns of ideas oterually existent in his own 
mind. Philosopliy he considered as oeiug a knowledge of 
the true nature of things, as discoverable in tliose eternal 
Ideas after which all tilings were fashioned. In other 
words, it is the knowledge of what Is eternal, exists 
necessanly, and is unchangeable ; not of the temporary, 
the dependent, and ohaugeable ; and of course it is not 
obtamed through the senses ; neither is it the product of 
the uiiderstauding, wiiich concerns itself only with the 
variable and the transitory ; nor is it the result of exi>e- 
rience aud observation ; but it is the product of our rnt- 
son, which, as partaking of the divine nature,)ias innate 
ideas resembling the eternal ideas oi God. Tty contem- 
plating these innate ideas, reasoning about them, and 
comparing them with their copies in the visible universe, 
reason can attain that true knowledge of things which is 
called philosophy. Plato’s professed followers, the Aca- 
demics and the Now Platonists, diifered considerably 
from him, yet are called Platonists. Murdock. 

2. An elevated rational and ethical conception of the 
laws and forces of the universe ; sometimes, imaginative 
or fantastic philosophiiial notions. 

Pla^tO-nlBt (-uTst ; 2771, n. One who adheres to the 
philosophy of Plato ; a follower of Plato. Hammond. 

PlA^tO-nize (*niz), V. i. [iynp. p. p. Platonizbd 
(-nizd) ; p. pr. & vb. 7i. Platonizino.] To adopt the 
opinions of Plato or his followers. Milner. 

Pla'tO-nlze, V. t. To explain by, or accommodato to, 
the Platonic philosop^. Enfield. 

Pla'tO-nl^zer (-nPzer), n. One who Platonizes. 

Pla-tOOn^ (pl&-t5bn'), n. [F. peloton a ball of thread, 
a knot or group of men, a platoon, fr. pelote a ball 
formed of things wound round. See Pellet.] (Mil.) 
(a) Formerly, a body of men who fired together ; also, a 
small square body of soldiers to strengthen the angles of 
a hollow square. (6) Now, in the United States service, 
half of a company. 

Platt (pint), n. (Mining) Seo Lodge, n. Paymond. 

Platt'deUtBOll' (plSt'doitsh'), n. The modern dialects 
spoken in the north of Germany, token collectively ; 
modern Low German. See Low German, under German. 

Plarten (pUJt't’n), v. t. [See Plat, o.] (Glass Mak- 
ing) To flatten and make into sheets or plates; as, to 
platten cylinder gloss. 

Planter (-tor), n. [From Plat to braid.] One who 
plats or braids. 

Plat'ter, n. [Probably fr. OF. plaiel, F. plateau. See 
Plateau.] A large plate or shallow dish on which meat 
or other food Is brought to the table. 

The attendants . . . speedily brought in several large, smok- 
ing plat lent, filled with huge pieces of beef. Sir» . StvU. 

Plat^tar-taoed^ (-fSst0« a. Having a broad, flat face. 

Plat'Ung (-ting), n. Plaited strips of bark, cane, 
straw, etc., used for making hots or the like. 

Plat'y (plat'j?), a. Like a plate ; consisting of plates. 

Plat'y- (plSt'y-). A combining form from Gr. n-Aaruj 
broad, wide, flat ; as, pfa/inius, nfafycephalous. 
• .sfe-fSl'Ik), ' 


[Platy- 4- Gr. 
ice<ftakri head.] 


PlaPy-oe-phal'lo <-s 
Plat^y-oepn^a-lous (-sSf'A-ids), 

(Anat.) Broad-headed. 

PlaVyo-na'inlG (pist'lk-ne'mlk), c. [Platy- -f- Gr, 
Kvijprj leg : cf. F. platycnfmiQue.'] (Anat.) Of, relating 
to, or characterized by, platycnomlsm, 

Pla-tyo'ne-mlBin (phC-tlk'no-mlz’m), n. (Anat.) Lat- 
eral flattening of the tibia. 

PlaPy-ooBll-an (plttt'I-Beai-an), a. [Platy- -4- Gr. 
K 01 A 09 hollow.] (Anat.) Flat at the anterior and con- 
cave at the posterior end; — said of the centra of the 
vertebrsB of some extinct dinosaurs. 

II Plat^y-el-mln'tlies (-fil-mln'thez), n. pi. [NL. See 
Platt-, and Hblminthbs.] (Z 06 I.) A cln.^s of hel- 
minthes including the coHtudes, or tapeworms, the trema- 
todes, and the turbellariaus. Called also fiatwomis. 

II Plat'T-hel'ml-a (-li81'mT-4), n. pi. [NL.] (Zodl.) 
Same as Platyblmintueb. [Written also Platy elniia.'] 

Pla-tym'e-ter (plA-tlm'i-tSr), n. [Platy- -f -meter.'] 
(Elec.) An apparatus for measuring the capacity of con- 
densers, or the inductive capacity of dielectrics. 

Plat'y-pod (pISt'T-pM), n. [Platy- -f -pod.] (Zobl.) 
An animal having broad leet, or a broad foot. 

II Pla-tyi^O-da (plA-tIp'6-dA), n. pi. [NL.] (Zo’61.) 
Same os Prosobranchiata. 

II Pla-typ'te-ra (plA-tTp't€-rA), n.pl. [NL., fr. Gr. 
wAarve broad irrepov a wliig.J (Zo'dl.) A division of 
Pseudoneuroptera including the species wliich have four 
broad, flat wmgs, ns the termites, or white ants, and the 
stone flies (Perla). 

Plat^-pua (piat'Tjitts), n. [NL., fr. Gr. wAotu'c + 
rrov'v foot.] (Zo'dl.) The duck mole. Bee under Dues. 

Plat'y-rlllne (iilSt'T-rfn), a. [Platy- -f- Gr. pic, pivic, 
nose.] (Anat.) Having the nose broad ; — opposed to 
lejdorhine.~^n. (Zodl.) One of the Plat^hlni. 

II Plat'y-rlll'lll (-n'nl), n. pt. [NL.. ft. Gr. irAarv? 
broa<l -f- pify ptvdc, nose.] (Zodl.) A al vision of mon- 
keys, includiug the American species, which have a 
broad nasal septum, thirty-six teeth, and usually a pre- 
hensile tail. See Monkey. [Written also Platyrrhini.] 

Pland (pl^l), V. t. To iroplaud. [06.t.] Chapman. 

PUu'dlt (plft'dlt), n. [From L. j^audUe do ye praise 
(which was said by players at the end of a performance), 
2d pers. pi. imperative of plaudere. Cf. Plausible.] A 
mark or expression of appmuse ; praise bestowed. 

Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng. LonafeUow. 

Syn. — Acclamation ; applause ; encomium ; commen- 
dation ; approbation ; approval. 

Plail'di-tO-ry (-dl-tfl-rf ),«. Applauding ; commending. 

Plan^Bl-llUl'ty (plR'zT-MI'I-ty), n. fcf. F. plausibi- 
liti.] 1. Something worthy of praise. [06#.] 

Integrity, fidelity, snd other gracious plausibilities. E. Vaughan. 


2. The quality of being plausible ; ipeoIouaneM. 

To give any plausibility to s soiieme. De Quinesy., 

3. Anything plausible or specious. P. Browning. 

Plan'si-llle (pl^'zl-b’l), a. [L. plausibHis pnUse- 

worthy, from plaudere, jdansum, to applaud, clap the 
bands, strike, beat.] 1. Worthy of being applauded ; 
praiseworthy ; comiuendable ; ready. [06#.] Bp, Hacket, 

2. Obtaining approbation ; superflcially pleasing ; ap- 

parently right ; specious ; as, a plausible pretext ; plau- 
sible manners; a plausible delusion. Platisible and 
poDular argumeute.” Clarendon. 

3. Using specious arguments or discourse ; as, a plau- 
sible speaker. 

8yn. - Plausible. Specious. Plausible denotes that 
which seems reasonable, yet leaves distrust lu the Judg- 
ment. iii>ecwus descrilHub that which presents u fair ap- 
poaraiice to the view and yet covers sofnetiiing false. 
Spetrums refers more definitely to the act or purpose of 
’ plausible lias more reference to the 
euect on the beholder or hearer. An argiuneiit may bo 
specious when it is not plausible Viecause its sophistry it 
BO easily discovered. 

Plan'Bl-bla-lM (-iz), v. t. To render plausible. [/^.] 

PlAU^El-bld-neM, 71. Quality of being plausible. 

PUn'il-bly, adv. 1. In a plausible maimer. 

2. Contentedly ; readily. [Obs.] 

The Romans plnusildy did give consent. Shnk. 

PUa'slTe ^Ifl'sTv ; 277), a. [L. plaudere, plausum, 
to applaud.] 1. Applauding; manifesting praise. Young. 

2. Plausible ; specious. [r^6#.] Shal-. 

Pity (pl5), V . i. [imp. At p. p. Played (pl5d) ; 


pr. & vb. 71. I’LAYINO.] " [OY,.^ pleien , AS. plegian'. 'vfe- 
"ega play, game, quick motion. 


riNo.] 

gan, to play, akin to pu 


.0 jdt ^ ^ , , 

and probalify to OS. pfegan to promise, pledge, li.plegeTi 
to care for, attend to, be wont, Q.pfiegen ; of unKiiowii 
origin. V28. Cf. Pught, n.] To engage in sport 
or lively recreation ; to exercise for the sake of amuse- 
ment ; to frolic ; to sport. 

Al Canaco was pleying in her walk. Chauesr. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed todnv, 

Had be thy reason, would he skip and /*/«;/ f Pops. 

And some, the darlings of their Lord, 

Play smiling wiU\ the flame and swi>rrt. Kehle. 

2. To act with levity or thoughtlessness ; to trifle ; to 
be careless. 

"Nay,” quod this monk, " I have no hist to pleys." Chaucer. 

Men are apt to pla with their healthi. Sir W. Temple. 

3 . To contend, or take part, in a game ; as, to play 
ball ; hence, to gamble ; as, be played for heavy stakes. 

4. To perform on an instrument of music ; as, to play 
on a flute. 

One that . . . can play well on an instrument. Etek. xxxiii. fi2. 

Play, my friend, and charm the charmer. O'ranviUe. 

6. To act ; to behave ; to practice deception. 

Ilis mother played false with s smith. Shak. 

6. To move in any manner ; especially, to move regu- 
larly with alternate or reciprocating motion ; to o})er- 
atc ; to act ; as, the fountain plays. 

The heart beats, the blood circulates, the lungs play. Cheyne. 

7. To move gayly ; to wanton ; to disport. 

Even as the woving sedges play with wind. Shak. 

Tlic setting sun 

Plays on their shining srms and ImrnlAed helmets. Addison. 
AH fame is foreien but of true desert, 

Playy round the neiid, hut comes not to the heart. Pope. 

8. To act on the stage ; to personate a cliaracter. 

A lord will Iienr yon play to-night. Shak. 

Courts are theaters whore some men play. Jkmne. 

To play Into a person'B hands, to act, or to manage 
matters, to his advantage or lienefit. — To play off, to 
affect : to feign ; to practice artifice. — To play upon, (a) 
To make sport of ; to deceive. 

Art thou alive ? 

Or is it fantasy that play^ upon our eyesight ? Shak. 
(6) To use in a droll maimer ; to give a droll expression 
or application to ; as, to play ujton words. 

Play* V. t. 1. To put in action or motion ; as, to play 
cannon upon a fortification ; to play a trump. 

First Peace and Hilenoe all disputes control, 

Then Order plays the soul. Herbert. 

2. To perform music upon ; as, to play the flute or 
the organ. 

3. To perform, as a piece of music, on an instrument *, 
as, to play a waltz on the violin. 

4. To bring into sportive or wanton action ; to exhibit 
in action ; to execute ; as, to play tricks. 

Nature here 

Wantoned as in her prime, and played ut will 

Her virgin fancies. Milton. 

6. To act or perform (a play) ; to represent in mimio 
action ; as, to play a comedy ; also, to act in the char- 
acter of ; to represent acting ; to simulate ; to behave 
like ; as, to play King Lear ; to play the woman. 

Thou cans! play the rational if thou wilt. Sir H'. Scott. 

6. To engage in, or go through with, as a contest for 
amusement or for a wager or prize ; as, to a game 
at baseball. 

7. To keep in play, as a hooked fish, in order to land it. 

To play off, to display ; to show ; to put in exercise ; as, 

to p/<7V q/f tricks. — To play ons’s cards, to manage one’s 
means or opportunities ; to contrive. — Played out, tirea 
out ; exhausted ; at the end of one’s resources. [Colloq.] 

PUy,n. 1. Amusement; sport; frolic; gambols. 

2. Any exercise, or series of actions, intended for 
amusement or diversion ; a game. 

John naturally loved rough play. Arbuthnot. 

3. The act or practice of contending for victory, 
amusement, or a prize, as at dice, cards, or billiards ; 
gaming ; as, to lose a fortune In play. 

4. Action ; use ; employment ; exercise ; practice jM, 

fair play ; foul play ; sword play ; a play of J**® 

next who comes in p/ory.” Dryden. 

6. A dramatic composition ; m comedy or tragedy ; a 
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oompoaition In wibioh oharaotera are repraaentad by dia- 
logue and action. 

A play ought to b« a just image of human uaturo. Dryden. 

6. Tlio representation or exhibition oX a comedy or 
tr^edy ; as, he attends every play. 

7. Performance on an instrument of music. 

8. Motion ; movement, regular or irregular ; as, the 

play of a wheel or piston ; hence, also, room for motion : 
free and easy action. ** To give them pfap, front and 
rear.” Milton. 

The joints are Jet exactly into one another, that they have no 
play hotweeu them. Moxon. 

9- Hence, liberty of acting ; room for enlargement or 
display ; scope ; as, to give full play to mirth. 

Play actor, an actor of dramas. Pri/nne. — Play debt, a 
gambling debt. Arbuthnot. ~ Play pleasure, idle amuse- 
ment. Bacon. - A play upon words, the use of a 

word in such a way as to bo capable of double meaning ; 
punning. Play of colors, prismatic variation of colors. 
— To bring Into play, To come In play, to bring or come 
into use or exercise. — To hold In play, to keep occupied 
or employed. 


I, with two more to help me, 
Will hoU the foo idiiy. 


Macaulay. 


II Pla'ya (pia'yi), n. LSn.] A boacli ; a strand ; in 
the plains and doserts of Texas, New Mexico, and Ari- 
sona, a broad, level spot, on which water accumulates 
after rains, and which subsequently becomes dry by evap- 
oration. Bartlett. 

Play^ill^ (pla'bTP), w- A printed programme of a 
pl(w, with tlie parts assigned to tlie actors. 

PlkyntlOOk^ n. A book of dramatic composi- 
tions ; a book of the play. Swi/t. 

Play'day' ('da0» «• A day given to play or diversion ; 
a holiday. Swift. 

Play'er (-Sr), n. 1. One who plays, or amuses him- 
self; one without serious aims ; an idler ; a trider. Shak. 

2. One who plays at any game. 

3. A dramatic actor. Shak. 

4. One who plays on an instrument of music. “A 

cunning player on an harp.” 1 Sam. xvi. IG. 

6. A gamester ; a gambler. 

Play^foMow (-f8bl6), ». A companion in amusements 
or sports ; a playmate. Shak. 

Play'fere' (-fer'), n. [Play f lat /fire.] A playfel- 
low. [06 j.] [h\m^ play f eery playphere.'] HolinsheAi. 

Play^ful ( -fyl), a. 8i>ortive ; gamboling ; frolicsome ; 
indulging a siiorttve fancy ; humorous ; merry ; as, a 
playful child; a playful writer. -Play'lul-ly, odv. — 
Play'lul-neBB, n. 

Play^game^ (-gamOf of children. Locke. '■ 

Play^go^er (-g^Sr), n. One who frequents playhouses, 
or attends dramaticJierfoTmances. | 

Play^g(ylng, a. Frequenting playhouses ; as, the play- 
going public. — n. Tlie practice of going to plays, 
Piay'ground^ (-groundOt n. A piece of ground used 
for recreation ; as, the playground of a school. 

Play'hOIlM^ (-housO, n. [AS. plegh^la.^ 1, A build- 
ing used for dramatic exhibitions ; a theater. Shak. 
a. A house for children to play in ; a toyhouse. 
Play^ing, «. & vb. n. of Play. 

Playing cards. Sec under Card. 

Play'mak'er (-mSk^Sr), n. a playwright. [J?.] 
Play^mate^ (pis^mat^), n. a companion in diversions ; 
a l^yfellow. 

Play^BOme (-sQm), a. Playful ; wanton ; sportive. 
[i?.1 B./i/'awnmg.—PULy'Bame-BeB8,n. [B.] 
Playte (pHt), n. (A'aut.) See Plkyt. 

PUy'thillK^ (pla'thYng/), n. A thing to play with ; a 
toy ; anything tliat serves to amuse. 

A child knows hia nurse, and by degrees the playthingii of a 
little more advanced age. Locke. 

Play'time^ (-tlmO, n. Time for play or diversion. 
Play'wright^ (-fitOt ’t- A maker or ailapter of plays. 
Play'Wlit^er (-rit/er), n, A writer of plays ; a dram- 
atist ; a playwright. Lecky. 

II PlA'za (E. pla'sA ; 8p. pla'thA), n. [8p. See Place.] 
A public square in a city or town. 

Plea (ple)» n. [OE. jilee, plaiy plait, fr. OF. plait, 
plaidy piety LL. placitum judgment, decision, assembly, 
court, fr, K placitum that which is pleasing, an opinion, 
sentiment, from placere to please. Bee Please, and cf. 
Placit, Plead.] 1. {Imw) That which is alleged by a 
party in support of his cause ; in a stricter sense, an alle- 
gation of faict in a cause, as distinguished from a de- 
murrer ; in a still more limited sense, and in modern 
practice, the defendant’s answer to the plaintiff’s decla- 
ration and demand. Tliat which the plaintilT alleges in 
his declaration is answered and repelled or justified by 
the defendant’s plea. In chancery practice, a plea is a 
sp^ial answer showing or rel 3 ring upon one or more 
things as a cause why the suit should be either dismissed, 
delayed, or barred. In criminal practice, the plea is the 
defendant’s formal answer to the indictment or infonna- 
tion presented against him. 

2. (Law) A cause in court ; a lawsuit ; as, the Court 
of Common Pleas. Bee under Common. 

The Supreme Judicial Court shall have cognisance of pleas 
real, personal, ond mixed. Laws qf MassachuseUs. 

3. That which is alleged or pleaded, in defense or in 

justification ; an excuse ; an apology. ** Necessity, the 
tyrant’s Milton. 

No plea mutt serve t ’t Is cruelty to spare. Denham. 

4. An urgent prayer or entreaty. 

Fleas of the crown {Eng. Law), criminal actions. 

Ploaoh (pl3ch), V. t. [imp, & n. p. Pleached 
(pl3cht) •yp.pr.&, vb. n. PLSACHiKa.l [Cf . OF. plnissier 
to bend, and also F. plisser to plait, L. plicare, plicitumy 
to fold, lay, or wind together. Cf. Plash to pleach.] To 
unite by interweaving, os branches of trees ; to plash ; to 
interlock. [Obs,'] “ The pfeodAcd bower.” Shak. 
Plead (pfSd), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Pleaded (collog. 


PuuD (pVfd) or PxMD) ;v.pr.& vb. n. Puuone.l [OX. 
pMen, plaiden, OF. plaidier, F. ptaidefy fr. IX. pla- 
citarcy ft. placitum. Bee Plea.] L To argue in support 
of a claim, or in defense against the claim of another ; to 
urge reasons for or against a thing ; to attempt to per- 
suade one by argiunent or supplication ; to speak by way 
of persuasion ; as, to plead for tiie life of a criminal ; to 
plead with a judge or with a father. 

O that ons might plead for a man with Qod, as a man plead- 
eth for his neighbor I Job xvi. 21. 

3. (Imw) To present an answer, by allegation of fact, 
to the declaration of a plaintiff ; to deny the plaintitt's 
declaration and demand, or to allege facta wliiob show 
that he ought not to recover in the suit ; in a less strict 
sense, to make on allegation of fact in a cauae , to carry 
on the allegations of the respective parties in a cause ; to 
carry on a suit or plea. Blackstone. BurrUl. Stephen. 
3. To contend ; to struggle. [Odx.] Chaucer. 

Plaad (plSd), V. t. 1. To discuss, defend, and attempt 
to maintain by arguments or reasons presented to a tribu- 
nal or person having authority to determine ; to argue 
at the bar ; as, to plead a cause before a court or jury. 

Every man should plead his own matter. Sir T. More. \ 
CgP™ In this sense, argue is more generally used by 
lawyers. 

2. To allege or cite in a legal plea or defense, or for 

repelling a demand in law ; to answer to an indictment ; 
as, to plead usury ; to plead a statute of limitations ; to 
plead not guilty. Kent. I 

3. To allege or adduce in proof, support, or vindica- 
tion ; to offer in excuse ; as, the law of nations may be 
pleaded in favor of the rights of ambassadors. Spenser. 

1 will neither pletxd my age nor sickness, in excuse of faults. 

Dryden. 

Plead'A-ble (-A-b’l), a. Capable of being pleaded ; 
capable of being alleged in proof, defense, or vindication ; 
asja rig^lit or privilege plec^able at law. Dryden. 

Plead'er (-er), n. [Cf. F. plaideur.'\ 1. One who 
pleads ; one who argues for or against ; an advocate. 

So fair a pleader auy cause may gain. Dryden. 
2. {Law) One who draws up or forms pleas; the 
draugiitaman of pleas or pleadings in the widest sense ; 
oSjjR special pleader. 

Plaadlinf , n. The act of advocating, defending, or 
supimrting, a cause by arguments. 

Plead^g-ly, adv. In a pleading manner. 

Plead^lngB (-Ingz), n. pL {Imw\ Tiie mutual pleas 
and replies of the plaiutitf and defendant, or written 
statements of the parties in support of their claims, pro- 
ceeding from the declaration of the plaintiff, until issue 
is joined, and the question made to rest on some single 
l>oint. Blackstone. 

Pleas^anoe (plSz'cms), n. [F. plaisnnce. See Please.] 

1. Pleasure ; merriment ; gayety ; delight; kindness. 
[Arclmc] Shak. ” Full great pfcaawce.” Chaucer. “A 
realm of pleasanoe.** Tennyson. 

2. A secluded part of a garden. [Archaic"] 

The pleasanees of old Elizabethan houBtu. Buskin. 
PleaB'ant (plSz^ant), a. [F. plaisant. See Please.] 
1. Pleasing ; grateful to the mind or to the senses ; 
agreeable ; as, a pleasant journey ; pleasant weather. 


Behold, how good and how pleasant it la for brethren to dwell 
together in unity I Bs. cxzxiih 1. 

2. Cheerful ; enlivening ; gay ; sprightly ; humorous ; 
sportive ; as, plea.tant company ; a. pleasant fellow. 

From grave to light, from pleasant to severe. Dryden. 

f Syn. — Pleasing ; gratifying ; agreeable ; cheerful ; 
rood-humored ; euliveuing ; gay ; lively ; merry ; sport- 
vo ; humorous ; jocoso ; amusing ; witty. — Pleasant, 
Pleasing, Agreeable. Agreeable is applied to that which 
agroos with, or is in hanuony with, one’s tastes, charac- 
ter, etc. Pleasant and pleasing denote a stronger degree 
of the agreeable. Pleasant refers rather to the state or 
condition ; pleasing, to the act or effect. Where they 
are applied to the same object, pleasing is more energetic 
than pleasant ; as, she is always pleasant and alw^ays 
pleasina. The distinction, however, Is not radical and 
not rigidly observed. 

PlOM'Ant, n, A wit ; a humorist; a buffoon. [06 j.] 
Pleas'ant-ly, adv. In a pleasant manner. 
Pleas'ant-ness, n. The state or quality of being 
pleasant. 

Pleas'aBt-ry (-rjM, n. ; pi. Pleasantries (-riz). [F. 
plaisanterie. See Pleasant.] That wWch denotes or 
promotes pleasure or good humor ; cheerfulness ; |piv- 
ety; merriment; especially, an agreeable playfulness in 
conversation ; a jocose or humorous remark ; badinage. 

The grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in repartees and 
point* of wit. Addison. 

The keen observation and ironical pleasantry ot a flniihed 
man of the world. MacauJatp 

Pleaa'ant^toilfned^ (-tfingdO, a. Of pleasing speech. 
PlOHM (plSs), V. l. [imp. & p. p. Pleased (plezd) ; 
p. pr. St vb.n. J^asing.] [OE. plesen, OF. plnislr, it. 
L. placere, akin to plarare to reconcile. Cf. Complacent, 
Placable, 1*lacid, Pt.BA, Plead, Plbabdbb.] 1. To give 

E leaaure to ; to excite agreeable sensations or emotions 
1 ; to make glad ; to gratify ; to content ; to satisfy. 

I pray to God that it may plesen you. Cfinucer. 

What next I bring shall please thee, be assured. Milton. 
2. To have or take pleasure in ; hence, to choose ; to 
wish ; to desire ; to will. 

Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did he. Ps. oxzzv. <1. 

A man doing as he wills, and doing as he pleases, are the same 
thing in common speech. •/. Ediaards. 

3. To be the vdll or pleasure of ; to seem good to ; —> 
used impersonally. ” ll ptecLsed the Father that in him 
should ^ fullness dwell.” Col. i. 19. 

To-morrow, may It please you. Shak. 

To be pleased In or with, to approve ; to have compla- 
cency in ; to take pleasure in. — To ba pleased to do a 
thhu, to take pleasure in doing it ; to have the will to do 
it : to think proper to do it. Dryden. 


PltAM 1- To afford or impart plpMuy»| 

to excite agreei^le emotions. 

Whatptoastwp see m ed, for her nompkasts more. MUien, 
For we that live to pUaee, must please to live. Johnson, 
2. To have pleasure ; to be willing, asm matter of afford- 
ing pleasure or ahosriag favor ; to vouchsafe ; to oonsent. 
Heavenly stranger, please to taste 
These bounties. 


ififeoe. 

That he would please to give me my liberty. Suff/t 
Pleased (pl8sd), a. Experiencing pleasure. — Pleas'- 
eddy (pi««'M-iy), adv. — ness^ed-ness, n. 

Plesso'IIISlI (pl3z'man), n. An officious person who 
courts favor servilely ; a pickthonk. [Obs.] Shak, 
Pleas'er (-3r), n. One who pleases or gratifies. 
Pleas'iBg, a. Giving pleasure or satisfaction ; causing 
i^eeable emotion ; agreeable ; deli^itful ; as, a pleas- 
ing prospect ; pleasing manners. ” Pleasing harmony.” 
ShaK. Pleasing features.” Macaulay. — Pless'lag- 
ly, adv. — Plefts^g-ness, n. 

Syn. —Gratifying ; deligiitful ; agreeable. Bee Pleas- 
ant. 

Pleas'lng, n. An object of pleasure. [Ob«.] Chaucer. 
PleaE^ur-a-ble (pl6zh'fir-A-b*l ; 135), a. Capable of 
affording pleasure or satisfaction ; gratifying ; abound- 
ing in pleasantness or pleasantry. 

rini)ting of orchards i» very . . . pleasurable. Bacon. 
O. Rir, you are very pieusuraJble. B. Jonson. 
— Pleas'ur-a-ble-ness, n. — Pleas'ur-a-bly, adv. 

Pleas'ure (pl6zh'ftr ; 135), n. [F. plaistr, originally 
an infinitive. See Please.] 1. The gratification of the 
senses or of the mind ; agreeable sensations or emotions ; 
the excitement, relish, or happiness produced by tlie ex- 
pectation or tbo enjoyment of something good, delight- 
ful, or satisfying ; — opposed to pain, sorrow, etc. 

At thy right hand there are pleasures tor evermore. Ps. xvl. 11. 

2. Amusement ; sport ; diversion ; self-indulgence ; 

frivolous or dissipating enjoyment ; hence, sensual grati- 
fication ; — • opposed to labor y sennee, duty, self-denial, 
etc. “ Not sunk in carnal pleasure.” Milion, 

lie that loveth pleasure sliiiU be a poor man. Prov. xxl. 17. 
Lovers of pleasures more than lover* of Gud. 2 Tim. iii. 4. 

3. What the will dictates or prefers as gratifying or 

satisfying ; hence, will ; choice ; wish ; purpose. ” He 
will do hTs pleasure on Babylon.” Isa. xlviii. 14. 

Use your pk-(uure: if your love do not pemuade you to come, 
let not my letter. Hhuk. 

4- That which pleases ; a favor ; a gratification. Shak. 

FestUB, willing to do the Jew* a pleasure. Acts xxv. 0. 
At pleasure, by arbitrary will or choice. Dryden. — To 
take pleasure in, to have enjoyment in. Ps. cxlvii. 11. 

Pleasure is used adjectively, or in the formation 
ofself-explaining compounds; as, pleasure boat, pleas- 
ure ground, pleasure house, etc. 

Syn. — Enjoyment ; gratification ; satisfaction ; com- 
fort ; solace ; Joy ; gladness ; delight ; will ; ciioice j 
preference ; purpose ; command ; favor ; kiuduess. 

Pleas'iire, t*. t. [imp. & p. p. Pleasured (-fird) ; p, 
pr. Sl vb. n. Pleasuring.] To give or afford pleasure 
to ; to please ; to gratify. Shak, 

[Rolled J hi* hoop to Edith. Tennyson. 
Pleas'lire, V. i. To take pleasure ; to seek or pursue 
pleasure ; as, to go pleasuring. 

Pleas'urE-lul (-f\il), a. Affording pleasure, [i?.] 
PleaB^nre-leBS, a. Devoid of pleasure. G. Ifliot. 
PloaE^lir-ur (-Sr), n. A pleasure seeker. Dickens. 
Fleas^ur-tot, n. A person devoted to worldly pleao- 
ure. [J?.] Sir T. Browne, 

PlMt (plet), n. & V. t. See Plait. 

PlobE (plSb), n. [F. pl^be, fr. L. plebs.] 1. The 
common people ; the mob. [Obs.] 

Thfp/pl>c with thirst and fury prest. Sylvester. 
[Cf. Pi.KBEiAN.] A member of the lowest class in 
th(! military academy at West Point. [Cant, U. iS.] 
Ple-bO'lUl (pli-b5'yon), a. [L. pleheius, from plebs, 
plebiSy the common people : cf . F. pUbHen.] L Of or 
jiertalning to the Roman plebs, or common people. 

2. Of or pertaining to the common people ; vulgar ; 
common ; as, plebeian sports ; a plebeian throng. 

Ple-be'Uui, n. l. One of the plebs, or common people 
of ancient Rome, in distinction from n patrician. 

2. One of the common people, or lower ranks of men, 
Ple-be'lan06 (-yans), n. 1. Ifiebeiaulsm. [Obs.] 

2. Plebeians, collectively. [Obs.] 

Ple-be'tan-lim (-yan-Tz’m), n. [Cf. F. plibSianisms.] 

1. The quality or state of being plebeian. 

2. Tim conduct or manners of plebeians ; vulgarity. 
Pld-be'ian-lM (-iz), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Plsbeianiebd 

(-!zd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Plbbbianxzino.] To render ple- 
beian, common, or vulgar. 

Ple-bio'O-llET (-btk^C-lTst), n. [L. plebs the common 
people colere to cultivate.] One who flatters, or courts 
the favor of, the common people ; a demagogue. [Jff.l 
PleVi-tl-OE'tloil (pl8b^l-fT-KS'shfiii), n. [X. plMS £he 
common people -H -pcare (in comp.) to make. Bee -rr.] 
A rendering plebeian ; the act of vulgarizing. [B.] 

You begin with the attempt to mpularize learning . . . but 
you will end in the pUbification of knowledge. Coleridge. 

Ple-blf'oi-tA-ry (plif-bls'sl-tft-rj^), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a plebiscite. The Century, 

Plab^i-BOlte (pI^yi-sTt), n. [F. pUbiscite, fr. L. pie- 
hisoUum.] A vote by universal male suffrage ; especially, 
in France, a popular vote, as first sanctioned by the Na- 
tional Constitution of 1791, [Written also plebUcU.] 
PMnscUe we have lately taken, in popular uee, from the 
French. latied. Hall, 

llPleHto-oFtlim (plB'bYs-sI'ttlra), n. pL., fr. plebs, 
plebisy common people -f- seitum decree.] {Bom. An- 
tiq.) A law enacts by the common peo^e. under the 
superlntendenoe of a tribune or some subordinate plebe- 
ian magistrate, without the intervention of the aenate. 

na^tild (plSk'tTl), a. [L. pUotilU.] Woven ; plait- 
ed. [Obi,] Sir T. Brome* 
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VlMlAB-Batk (plBk'Ula-nlUi), a. (ZeU.) Of or par- 
UliiiiwtothePlaotoffnatm.-«>n. Ona ox the PlootognatbL 

liPlio-tOff^-tld(piat-t0g'xUt-U^^^ LNL.,from 
Or. wAckt^ twisted 
(Ir. wkdmur to plait, 
twisti jftw.i 

(Zodf.) An order ox 
flehes generally hav 
hxg the maxillary | 
bone united with the 
premaxillary. and 
the articular united Plwjtognathi: Cowllih 

with the dentary. iOitracioH quadncanie). 

i3P^ The upper jaw is immovably joined to the skull ; 
the ventral fins are rudimentary or wanting ; and the 
body is covered with bony plates, spines, or (wall rough 
ossicles, like shagreen. The order includes the diodons, 
filefishes, globofishes, and trunkfishes. 

Pleo'tOg-natll'loCplSk'tBg-nath'Tk), la. (ZoyZ.)Of 
Pleo-tojPna-tlloiUI (plSk-tSg^nA-thOs), j or pertain- 
ing to the Flectognathi. 

II Pleo^to-Bpon'dy-Ii (plSk'tS-spbn'dT-lI), n. pt. [NL., 

fr. Gr. irKtKTOi ploued + <nr6»'5vAoff, a verte- 

bra.] (Zoo/.) An extensive suborder of fresh-wator 
physostomouB fishes having the anterior vertebree united 
and much modified ; the Kventognathi. 

Pleo^tO-Bpon^dy-lollB (-Ifis), a. (Zoo/.) Of or pertain- 
ing to the PlectospondylL 

II Pleo'trum (plSk'trfim), n. ; pi. L. Plbctra (-trA), 


iiient of ivory, wood, metal, or quill, used in playing upon 
Ihe lyre and other stringed instruments. 

Pled (plSd), imp. &j>.p. of Plead. [Colloo.'} Spenser. 

Pledge (plSj), n. lOr.pltge^ pleige^ pledge, guaran- 
ty, LL. plegiuin^ plivium; akin to OF. pletnr to bail, 
guaranty, perhaps fr. L. praebere to proffer, offer (sc. 
Jidem a trust, a promise of security), but cf. also E. 
play. V28. Cf. Prebend, Replevin.] 1. {Law) The 
transfer of possession of personal property from a debtor 
to a creditor as security for a debt or engagement ; also, 
the contract created between the debtor and creditor by 
a thing being so delivered or deposited, forming a species 
of bailment ; also, that which is so delivered or deposited ; 
something put in pawn. 

Pledge is ordinarily confined to personal proper- 
ty ; the title or ownership does not pass by it ; ikissoswou 
is essential to it. In all these points it differs from a 
mortgage [see MortoaoeJ ; and In the last, from the hy~ 
of the Roman law. Bee Hypotiibca. Story. Kent. 

2. {Old Eng. Law) A person who undertook, or be- 

came responsible, for another ; a bail ; a surety ; a hos> 
tago. “ I am Orumio’s »/ef/f/<5.” Shak. 

3. A hypothecation without transfer of possession. 

4 . Anything given or considered as a security for the 

performance of an act ; a guarantee ; as. mutual interest 
is the heieA, pledge for the performance of treaties. “ That 
voice, their liveliest pledge of hope.” Milton. 

6. A promise or agreement by which one binds one’s 
solf to do, or to refrain from doing, something ; especially, 
a solemn promise in writing to refrain from using intox- 
icating liouors or the like ; as, to sign the pledge ; the 
m^or had made no pledges. 

o. A sentiment to which assent is given by drinking 
one’s health ; a toast ; a health. 

Dead pledge. [A translation of LL. inortuum vadium.] 
(Law) A mortg^e. See Mortoagb. — Living pledge. [A 
translation of LL. vivum vadium.] { Imw) The conveyance 


(Law) A mortg^e. See Mortoagb. — Living pledge. [A 
translation of LL. vivum vadium.] ( Imw) The conveyance 
of an estate to another for money borrowed, to be held by 
him until the debt is paid out of the rents and profits. — 
To hold In ple^e, to keep as security. — To put in pledge, 


To hold In ple^e, to keep as security. — To put in pledge, 
to pawn ; to give os security. 

Syn. See Earnest. 

Pledge, V. t. {imp. & p. p. Pledged (plBjd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Pledging. 1 [Cf. OF. pleiger to give security. 
See Pledge, n.] 1. To dei>osit, as a chattel, in pledge 
or pawn ; to leave in possession of another as security ; 
as, to pledge one’s watch. 

2 . To give or pass as a security ; to guarantee ; to en- 
gage ; to plight ; as, to pledge one’s word and honor. 

We mutually pledge to each other our Hvom, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. TAe Declnration qf Indepetidence. 

3. To secure performance of, as by a pledge. [06«.] 

To pledge my vow, I give my hand. SAak. 

4 . To bind or engage by promise or declaration ; to 
engage solemnly ; as, to pledge one’s self. 

O. To invite another to drink, by drinking of the cup 
first, %nd then handing it to him, as a pledge of good 
will ; hence, to drink the health of ; to toast. 

PMge me, my friend, and drink till thou be'st wise. Cowlep. 

Plodg-oe' (pl6j-S'), n. The one to whom a pledge is 
given, or to whom property pledged is delivered. 


PledgElEM (plej^^), a. Having no pledge. 
Pledge-or' I (pl8j-8r'), n. (Law) One who pledges, or 
Pledg-Or^ j delivers anything in pledge ; a pledger ; 
— opi>osed to pledgee. 

This word analogically requires the e after g, but 
the 8i>elling pledgor is perhaps commoner. 

Pledg'er (pi8j'5r), n. One who pledges, 
pledf 'ar-y (-y ), n. [Cf. OF. pleiger^.l A pledging ; 
suretyship. [Obs.] 

PlOda^t (-8t), n. [Prov. E., a small plug.] 1. A 
small plug. [Prov. Eng.] 

2 . (Maul.) A string of oakum used in calking. 

3* (Med.) A compress, or small fiat tent of lint, laid 
over a wound, ulcer, or the like, to exclude air, retain 
dressings, or absorb the matter discharged. 

II Ple-fOpfO-da (prt-j8p'ft-dA), n. pi, [NL., from Gr. 
wAsiytf a stroke -f- -poda.. In allusion to the rapid strokes 
of the vibrating ciua.] (Zodl.) Same as Invusoeia. 
Plalad (pis'yod), n. One of the Pleiades. 

Pla^-das (pl8'yA4Sz ; 277). n. pi. [L., fr. Gr. HAtt- 
1. {Myth.) Tlie seven daughters of Atlas and the 

086 , finite, nide, 


nymph Plelone, fabled to have been made by Jupiter a 
constellation in the sky. 

2. {Astron.) A group of small stars in the neck of the 
constellation Taurus. Job xxxvili. 31. 

Alcyone, the brightest of these, a star of the third 
magnitude, was considered by Miidler the central point 
around which our universe is revolving, but there is no 
sufficient evidence of such motion. Ouly six pleiads are 
distinctly visible to tlie naked eye, whence the ancients 
supposed that a seventh sister had concealed herself out 
of Biiame for having loved a mortal, Sisyphus. 

Plain (plSu), a. Plain. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Plein, f. i. & t. To complain. Bee Plain. [O/)^.] 

Plain, a. [OF. & F., fr. L. plenus.] Full ; complete. 
LOfcjt.] “/*/c5n remission.” Chaucer. — Plainly, Gc/t*. 

PleVa-oana (plpi-sen), a. {Geol.) Bee PiiiooHNE. 

Plal-oph^l-loiui (plt-»f'Il-lll8 or plP*-fTl'-), a. [Gr. 
rrAeiun/ more -f- 0uAAov leaf.] {Pot.) Having several 
leaves ; — used esiieoially when several leaves or leatluts 
appear whore normally there should be only one. 

II Plal^O-san'niE (pli''6-8ft'rtts), n. [Nil] {Paleon.) 
Same as Pliobaurus. 

Plalg'tO-oana (plis'tfi-sen), G. [Or. jrAeiorTX)« most 4- 
Kaip6e now.] {(ieol.) Of or iiertaiuiug to tlio opoch, or 
the deposits, following the Tertiary, and immediately 
preceding man. — n. The Pleistoooue opoch, or deposits. 

Ple'nJU (ple'uGl), a. [L. «/enux full. Cf. Plenary.] 
Full ; comploto ; as, aplenal view or act. [0/;j.] 

Pla'na-rl-ly (-uA-rl-iy), adv. In a plenary manner. 

Pie^na-rl-na88, n. Quality or state of being plenary. 

Plan'ar-ty (plSu'Ar-ty or plSiff-), n. The state of a 
beneflee when occupied. Plackstone. 

Pla'na-xy (ple'u&-ry ; 277), a. [LL. plcnarius, fr. L. 
plenus fulL Boo Plenty.] Full ; entire ; complete ; ab- 
solute ; as, n plenary license ; plenary authority. 

A treatise on a subject should bo plenary or full. 1. Watta. 

Plenary Indigence (R. C. Ch.), an entire remission of 
temporal punisTiment due to, or canonical penance for, all 
sins." Plenary inspiration. (Thcol.) See under Instiration. 

Ple'na-ry, n. {Law) Decisive procedure. [O/;.?.] 

Plene (plen), a. [L. plenus full.] Full ; comj>lete ; 
plenary, [f^ft^.] 

Ple^nl-oorn (ple'nT-kfim), n. [L. plenus full -f- cornu 
liorn.] {Zool.) A ruminant having solid liurns or luitlers, 
as the deer. lirande C. 

Plenl-ln^na-ry (pl8n'T-lu'u&-ry), a. Of or pertaining 
to the full moon. [06 a.] Sir T. Jirownc. 

Plen^-lune (-IGn), n. [L. plenilunium ; plenus full 
-f /una the moon.] The full moon. [Ob.^.] Ji. Jon son. 

Ple-nlp'O-tence (plS-ntp'fi-tcus), | n. The quality or 

Ple-ulp'O-ten-oy (-teu-sy), j state of being ple- 
niiKitent. [^.] 

rle-nlp'O-tent (-tent), a. [L. plenus full 4- nolens, 
-entis, potent.] Possessing full power. [A’.] Milton. 

Pleiia-pG.teil'U-a-ry (pl6n'T-pf».t8u'sbT.fe-ry ; 277), w. / 

f l. Plenitotentiaribb (-rlz). [LL. plenipotentiarius : of. 

. plSnipotentiaire.] A person invested with full power 
to transact any business ; especially, an ambasHador or 
envoy to a forolgu court, with full power to negotiate a 
treaty, or to transact other business. 
Plen^’l-po-tan^ti-a-ry, a. Contuining or conferring full 

f lower ; invested witli full power ; ub, plenipolcntwry 
iconse ; plenipotentiary ministers. Jlowetl. 

Plen'iah (plSu'Ish), v. t. [Bee RErLENiSH.] 1. To 
replenish. [06 a.] T. Peeve. 

2. To furnish ; to stock, as a house or farm. [iS’cg/.] 
Plen^lah-illg, 71. Household furniture ; stock. I Scot.] 
Ple'niat (pli'nlst), n. [L. jotenus full : cf. F. plenutr.] 
One who liolds that all raace is full of matter. 

Plenl-tode (pI8n'I-tud), n. [L. plenitudo, fr. plenus 
full : cf. F. pUnitude.] 1. Tlio quality or state 0/ being 
full or complete ; fuUneBS ; completeness ; ubuudanco ; 
as, the plenitude of space or power, 

2. Animal fullness ; repletion ; plethora. [Obs.] 
Pleni-tu^dl-na'rl-an (;tu''dI-nR'rT-//n), n. A plenist. 
Plenl-tn'dl-na-ry (-tu'dl-uft-rj^), a. Having pleni- 
tude; full; complete; thorough. [06,v.] 

Plen^te-OUa (plfin'tft-tts), a. [From Plenty.] 1. Con- 
taining plenty ; abundant ; copious ; plentiful ; sufficient 
for every purpose ; as, a plenteous supply. ” Reaulng 
plenteous crop.” Milton. 

2. Yielding abundance; productive; fruitful. ‘‘The 
seven n/m/coMJ years.” Gen. xli. 34. 

3. Having plenty ; abounding ; rich. 

Tho Lord shall make thcc plenteous in goods. Dent, xxvill. 11. 
Syn. — Plentiful ; copious ; full. Bee Ample. 

— Plen^te-ooB-ly, adv. — pien'te-onji-neBB, n. 
Plen'te-VOUB (-vfisL a. Plenteous. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Plan'tl-ful (-tl-fyl), a. 1. Containing plenty ; copi- 
ous ; abundant ; ample; as, a j;/cn/i/u/ harvest ; a plen- 
tiful supply of water. 

2. Yielding abundance ; prolific ; fruitful. 

If It be a long winter, it is oonimonly a more plentiful year. 

liacon. 

3. Lavish; profuse; prodigal. [0&«.] 

He that isptent</ul in expenses will hardly be preserved from 
decay. Bacon. 

— Plen'tl-ful-ly, adv. — -Plexi'tl'fiil-nBBB, n. 

Plen'ty (pl8n'ty), n. / pi. Plenties (-tTz), in Shak. 
[OE. plentee, plente, OP. plenlS, fr. L. plenitas, fr. ple- 
nus full. See Full, a., and cf. Complete.] Pull or 
adequate supply ; enough and to spare ; sufficiency ; spe- 
cifically, abundant pr^uctiveness of the earth ; am- 
ple supply for human wants ; abundance ; copiousness. 

Plenty of com and wine.” Gen. xxvii. 28. ‘‘Promises 
Britain peace and plenty." Shak. 

Houses of office stuffed with plewtce. Chaucer. 
The teeming clouds 

Descend in gladsome plenty o'er the world. TTiomaon. 
Ryn . — Abund anoe t exuberance. See A eunp ance. 
I'ii0n’’ty, a . Plentiful ; abundant. [Obs. or Collog.] 
IX reasons wore as plenty as blackberries. Shak. ( Folio ed ). 
Those countries where shrubs arc plenty. Goldsmith. 


II Pla'imiB (plS^nQm), n. [L., fr. plenus full.] That 
state in which every part of space is supposed to to full 
of matter ; — opposM to vacuum. O. Francis, 

pl0/O-olur<Fio (plB'^-krlFIk), a. Having the property 
of pleochrolsm. 

Ple-OOli^O-lBXII (plft-Bk'rft-Ts’m), n. [Gr. nktitiv more 
-f xp6a color.] {Ciystallog.) The property possessed by 
some crystals, of showing different colors when viewed 
in the direction of different axes. 

Ple-ooh^ro-matio (-mKt'Tk), a. Plooohroic. 

Ple^O-ohnyma-tlBlll (pl8^6-krC'm&-iIz’m), n. Ple- 
ochroism. 

Ple-OOh'ro-OUB (pl«-6k'r6-tts), a. Pleo<;liroic. 

Ple'O-niOr'plllO (ple'ft-mfir'fik), a. Pertaining to ple- 
omorphiain ; as, tho pleomorphic cliaracU'r of bacteria. 

Pl^O-mor^phiBIll (-flz’m), n. [Or. irAciuu' more -j- 
pop<f>Tj form.] 1. {Crystallog.) The projierty of crystal- 
li/mg under two or more dlatlnc t fundamental forms, in- 
cluding dimojphism and trimorphism. 

2. {Jiiol.) The theory that the various genera of bac- 
teria are phases or variations of growth of a number of 
Protean sjieries, each of which may exhibit, acconlinp to 
undetermined conditions, all or some of tlie forms cliar- 
acteristic of the different genera and siwcies. 

Ple^O-mor’phOUB (-ffi»), a. Having the property of 
pleomori'liism. 

Ple^o-nABm (plS'6-nKz’m), n. [L. phonasmus, Gr. 
frAeocacr/xdc, fr. rrhtovd^eiv to Iw more than enough, to 
aliound, fr. nkioy, nout. of nkeiov, irAeiwi^, more, compar. 
of ttoAvv much. See Full, g., and cf. Poly-, Plus.] 
{Rhet.) Redundancy of language in speaking or writing ; 
the use of more words than are necessary to express the 
idea ; as, I saw it with my own eyes. 

Ple'O-naBt (-n&st), n. One who is addicted to pleo- 
nasm. *[A.] C. Rcade. 

Ple'O-llABtO, n. [Gr. 'n\e6va.<rroe abundant, rich : of. 
'F.pUonaste?] {Min.) A black variety of spinel. 

Ple^O-mui^lO (-nSH'tlk), » O. [Cf. F. pUtmasHque.] 

Ple^O-naB^tio-al (-tt-kal), j Of or pertaining to pleo- 
nasm ; of the nature of pleonasm ; redundant. 

Ple^O-naB'tlC-al-lyi adv. in a pleonastic manner. 

Ple^O-pod (pin'6-p8d), 71 . ; pi . Pleopods (-j)5d*), 
L. I'LBOPODA (plfe-5iy'6-diV). [Gr. TrAeic to swim 4' "p(^^'] 
{Zool.) One (ff the abdomlntU legs of a crustacean. See 
jllust. under Crustacea. 

Ple’rome (ple'rSm^, n. [Or. irhijptofia that which fills 
up, fr. trkripovv to fill.] {liot.) The central column of 
imrenchymu in a growing stem or root. 

Pla-roph'O-ry (plt-r6f'c-rf ), n. [Gr. n\r]po(f>opla ; 
lull 4“ tpepiip to bear.] Fullness ; full persuasion. 
[0 /av.] “A />/cro;>/iory of assurance.” Jip. Ilall. 

PleB’anoe (pl6z'ans), ti. Ploasance. [^^/>^-] Chaucer. 

Plesh (plRsh), 7t. A pool ; a plash. [06 a.j Spenser, 

Ple^Bl-O-mor'pblBm (plR'sT-n-mbr'flz’m), n. [Gr. 
rrkriaioc near 4- fsop<f>v form.] {(Jrys/allog.) Tlie property 
possessed by some substances of crystallizing in closely 
similar forms w'hllo unlike in chemical coinixisltion. 

Pie'8i-0*mor’ph01IB (-fUs), a. Nearly alike iu form. 

Ple'Bl'0-8aiU[ (‘(•ftx)) n. {Paleon.) One of the Pleslo- 
sauria. 

j U Ple^sl-O-san'll-B (-sft'rY-A), 7t. pi. [NL. Bee Plesio- 
saurus.] {JUtleon.) An extinct order of Mesozoic marine 
repllles including the genera Plesiosaurus, Pliosaurusi 
and allied forms ; — called also Sauroptcrygia. 

Ple''Bl-0'Ban’ri-an (-an), n. {Paleon.) A plesiosaur. 

II Ple''Bl-0-sau^n2B (-sft'rlis), ti. ,* pi . Plesiosauri (-rl). 
[NL., fr. Gr. rrK-qaioc near -f- cravpoe a lizanl.] {J*aleon.) 
A genus of large extinct marine reiitilcs, having a very 
long neck, a small head, and paddles for swimming. It 
lived iu tho Mesozoic age. 



PlosiOBaunis (Plesiosaurus dolirhodeirsu). A Ventml wide of 

the Skeleton ; B (■ Dorsal and Lateral views of the KkuU. 

PleB-Blxn'e-ter (plBs-sYm'ft-tSr), 71. See I»leximeteu. 

Plate (pl5t), V . t . &, i. To plead. [Obs.] P. plowman, 

Pleth'O-ra (pl8th'ft-r&), n. [NL., fr. Or. irhrjOtoprj. fr. 
irAodeip to l>e or become full. Cf. Pleonasm.] 1. Over- 
fuliuesB ; especially, excessive fullness of the blood ves- 
sels ; repletion ; that state of tho blood vefisels or of the 
system when the blood exceeds a healthy standard iu 
quantity ; hyperoemia; — opposed to anir mia. 

2. Btat« of lieing overfull ; excess ; superabundance. 

He labors under a plethora of wit and imagination. .Jeffrey. 

Pleth^O-ret'io (-rtt'Tk), a. Plethoric. [Ohs.] Jofm.son. 

Ple-thor'lo (pl5-th5r'Tk or pl8th'fi-rTk ; 277), a. [Gr. 
nknduipt.K&i : cf. F. pUthorique.] Haring a full habit of 
body ; cWacterized by plethora or excess of blood ; nr, 
a pldhorio constitution ; — used also metaphorically. 
"Plethoric phrases.” Sydney Smith. "Plethoric full- 
ness of thought.” DeQuincey. 

Ple-thor^w-al (pl^-thbr'Y-kul), a. Plethoric. [R.] — 
Ple-tlior'io-Al-ly, adv. 

Pleth'o-ry (pl8th'6-rj^), 71. Plethora. Jer. Tovlor. 

11 Pleth'ron (-r8n), 1 71. ; pi . Plethra (-rA). [NL., 

11 Pleth'min (-rlim), I fr. Or. trAe^pov.] {Gr. An- 
tiq.) A long measure of 100 Greek, or 101 Kuglisli, feet ; 
also, a square measure of 10,000 Greek feet. 

Pldth'yB-mo-gniph (pIBth'Is-mft-grAQ, n. [Gr. nky- 
$vafjt.6c an enlargement -f -graph.] (Physiol.) An in- 
strument for determining and registering tho variations 
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In the size or volume of a limb, m the arm or leg, and 
hence the variations In the amount of blood in the limb. 
— Plith'ys-mo-mraphlo (pi6th'ls-mft-grW'lk), a. 

Pletll^ya-mog^-phy (plfith'Is-mbg'rA-fy), n. {Phys- 
iol.) Tlie stud^, by means of the plethysmograph, of the 
variations in size of a limb, and hence of its blood supply. 
II Plau'ra (plu'rd), n., pi. of Pukthon. 

Plea'ra, n. ; pi. L. PLaumB (-rS), E. Pleubas (-rAz). 

f NLj n./em., fr. Gr. n-Acvpaa rib, the side.] 1. {Anat.) 
a) The smooth serous membrane which closely covers 
the lungs and the adjacent surfaces of the thorax ; the 
pleural membrane, (b) The closed sac formed by the 
pleural meml^rone about each lung, or the fold of mem> 
braue connecting each lung with the body wall. 

2. (Zo'dl.) Same as Pleubon. 

Plen'ral (plu'rol), a. (Anat.) Of or pertaining to the 
pleura or pleurae, or to the sidos of the thorax. 

II Pleu-ral^gl-a (plft-r#l'jT-A), n. [NL., fr. Or. irXevpa 
rib 4- dAyov pain.] {Med.) Pain in Uie side or region of 
the ribs. 

II Pleu^ra-poph^-BlB (plu/rA-pSfnf-sTs), n. : pi. Plbu- 
BAPOPHY8E8 (’sSz). [NL. See Pleura, and Apophysis.] 
(Anal.) One of the ventral processes of a vertebra, or 
the dorsal element in each lialf of a hemal arch, forming, 
or corresponding to, a vertebral rib. — Pleu-rap^O- 
(plfi-rSp'6-fTz'T-ol), a. Owen. 
PleU-ren^Ohy-lllA (plU-rtip^kT-mA), n. [Gr. irAevpd 
side -f- -cnchyma^ os in parenchyma.'] {Bot.) A tissue 
consisting of long and slender tubular cells, of which 
wood is mainly composed. 

Plen'rlo (plu'rTk), ff. {Anat.) Pleural. 

Plea^'Sy (plu'rT-sy), n. [F. pleurhie, L. pleurisy ^ 
pleuritis, Gr, irAevpmr (so. vdcrov), fr. nXtvpd rib, side.] 
{Med.) An inflammation of the pleura, usually accompa- 
nied with fever, pain, difficult respiration, and cough, and 
with exudation into the pleural cavity. 

Plsnrliy root. (Bot.) (a) The large tuberous root of a 
kind of milkweed (Asclepias tuherosa) which is used as 
a remedy for pleuritic and other diseases, (h) The plant 
itself, which has deep orange-colored flowers ; — called 
also butterfly weed. 

Plen'rlte (plu'rlt), n. {Zo6l.) Same as Plbuboh. 
Plan-ritlO (plll-rTt'Tk), l a. [L. pleuriiicus, Gr. trAtv- 
Plen-rlt'iO-al (-t-kol), f piTuc6i:of.F.pleurStigue.] 
{Med.) (a) Of or mrtaining to pleurisy; pleuritic 
symptoms, {b) Buffering from pleurisy. 

II Plan-rl'liil (pltt-rPtTs), n. [L.] (Jl/ed.) Pleurisy. 
Wen'ro- (plu'rft-). [See Pleura.] A combinhig form 
denoting relation to a side; specif., connection with, or 
situation in or near, the pleura ; os, /j/eMroperitoneum. 

II Pleu^ro-braohl-ft (-brSk'T-A), n. [NL. See Pleuro-, 
and Braorium.] {Zo'dl.) A genus of ctenophores having 
an ovate body and two long plumose tentacles. 

Plaa'ro-blltlicll (plu^rd-brSnk), n. [See Pleubo-, and 
Bbahcria.] {Zo'dl.) Any one of the gills of a crustacean 
that is attached to the si<le of the thorax. 

II Plaa^ro-bran'olii-a (-brSnncT.A), n. ; pi. Plettho- 
BBANCuib; (-S). [NL.] {Zo'dC) Same as Pleubobbanch. 

Pleb'ro-oarp (plu'rO-kUri)), {Pleuro- 
fruit.] (JSTof. ) Any pleurocarpic moss. 

Plbv^ro-oai^plo (-khr^pTk), I a. {Bot.) Bide-fruited ; 
Pleu'ro-car'poiui (-ptts), J —said of those true 
mosses in which the j^dioels or the capsules are from 
lateral archegonia ; — opposed to acrocarpous. 

II Pleu'ro-oen'trnm (••fiu'trfim), n. [NXi. SeePLEimo-, 
and CBNTRTnt.l {Anat.) One of the lateral elements in 
the centra of the vertebraR in some fossil batrachiaus. 

llPlen-nHl'«-r«i(pHS-r5d'g-r5z), n.pL [NL., fr. Gr. 
wAevpd the side -f* bs'pjj the neck.] \Zo6l,) A group of 
fresh-water turtles in which the neck can not be re- 
tracted, but is bent to one side, for protection. The 
matamata is an example. 

Plen'ro-dont (plu'rft-dSnt), a. \Plraro- -f- Ci**. Adovr, 
a tooth.] {Anat.) Having the teeth consolidated 
with the inner edge of the jaw, as in some lizards. 

Plen^ro-dont, n. {Zodl.) Any lizard having pleuro- 
dont teeth. 

II Plen^ro-dynl-a (plu'rft-dTn'T-A), n. [NL., fr. Gr. 
wAwpd side -f o5ui/i^ pain.] {Med.) A painful affection 
of the side, simulating pleurisy, usually due to rheuma- 
tism. 

II Pleu'ron (plu'rRnL n. ; pi. Pleuba (-rA). [NL., fr. 
Gr. rrXsvpdv a rib.] {Zo'dl.) (a) One of the sides of an 
ftnimal. {b) One of the lateral pieces of a somite of an 
insect, (c) One of the lateral processes of a somite of a 
orustaoeau. 

Plen^ro-IlM'tOid (plu rt-nBk'toid), a. [NL. Pleuro- 
nsete^, name of a genus (fr. Gr. rrAf vpd rib -f- I'Tjxrrj? a 
swimmer) -f -ofrf.] {Zo'dl.) Pertaining to the Pleuro- 
nectidm, or Flounder family. 

Plen^ro-perl-car'dl-al ^pfir'T-kSr'dT-an, a. {Anat.) 
Of or pertaining to the pleura and pericardium. 

Pleu^ro-perlp-nen^o-ny (-Tjvnu'inft-n5r), n. [Pleu- 
T<h -f- perijmeumony.] {Med.) Pleuropneumonia. 

Plen/ro-peri-to-ne'al (-I-tt-n8'ol), a. {Anat.) Of or 
pertaining to the pleural and peritoneal membranes or 
cavities, or to the pleuroperitoneum. 

Pleu^ro-perl-to-ne^mn (-fim), n. [Pleuro- -f- peri- 
toneum.] {Anat.) The pleural and peritoneal membranes, 
or the membrane lining the body cavity and covering the 
surface of the inclosed viscera ; the peritoneum ; — used 
especially in the case of those animals in which the body 
cavity is not divided. 

Peritoneum is now often nsed In the sense of ’ 
pieuroperitonevm, the pleura* being regarded as a part 
of the peritoneum, when the body cavity is undivided. 

Plra^ro-imen-ino'lll-a (-ntt-mynT-A), n. [Pleuro- -f 
jmeumonia.] {Med.) Inflammation of the pleura and 
lunira ; a combination of pleurisy and pneumonia, esp. a 
kind of contagious and fetal lung plague of cattle. 

II Plan-nq^a-ra (pl(l-r8p't#-ry, n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 
wXsvpd side -4- trrspov wing.] {Zodl.) A group of Inseo- 
tlvora, including the colugo. « 



I) PleU^ro-lUr^ (plS^rd-sTg^mA), n. [NL. SeePURT- 
BO-, and BzoMArj {Bot.) A genus of diatoms of elongated 
elliptical shape, but having the sides slightly curved in 
the form of a letter S* Pleurosigma angulatum has very 
fine striations, and is a favorite object for testing the 
highMwers of microscopes. 

II nen-ros'tc-on (pHl-rSs'ti-Sn), n. / pi. L. Pleubos- 
TBA (-A), E. -ON8 (-ftuz). [NL., ir. Gr. irAtvpd a rib -|- 
ooTfov a bone.] {Anat.) The antero-lateral piece which 
articulates with the ribs in the sternum of bi^. 

II Plea^ro-thot'o-nns (plu'rft-thbt'ft-ntts) , n. [NL. , f r. 
Gr. irAcvpo^ev from the side -f rdvos a stretching.] {Med.) 
A species of tetanus, in which the body is curved later- 
ally. Quain. Dunglison. 

II Plan-rot'O-nui (plft-r5t'd-mA), n. ; pi. L. Plbuboto- 
lUB (-me), E. Plbubotomab (-mAz). [NL., fr. 

Gr. irXtvod the side -{- Topy} a cut.] {Z661.) 

Any marine ^tropod belonging to Pleurot- 
omoy and other allied genera of the family 
Pleurotomidm. The species are very numer- 
ousy especially In tropical seas. The outer 
lip has usually a posterior notch or slit. 

Plaw^ (pfev'in), n. [OF. pletnne. Beo 
Replbvih.] a warrant or assurance. [06«.] 

Plex^-lonn (pieks'T-fffrm), a. [Plexus -f 
-Jorm : cf. F. plexi/orme.] Like network ; 
complicated. Quincy, 

Plez-lm^e-ter (plSks-tm'ft-tSr), n. [Gr. 
irAi^fiv stroke, percussion (from nXyaasiv to 
strike) 4* -^neter.] {Med.) A smoil, hard, 
elastic plate, as of ivory, bone, or rubber, 
placed lu contact with the body to receive Plcurotoma 
the blow, in examination by mediate percus- (^'•. 
sion. [Written oIbo plexonictcr.] lontca). 

Plez^ure (plSks'Dr ; 135), n. [See Plexus.] Tlie act 
or process of weaving together, or interweaving; that 
which is woven together. H. Brooke. 

Plez'as (-ffs), n.;pl. L. Plexus, £. Plexuses (-Bz). 
[L., a twining, braid, fr. plectere, plexximy to twine, 
braid.1 1. {Anat.) A network of vessels, nerves, or fibers. 

2. (Math.) Tlie system of equations re(;^uired for the 
complete expression of the relations which exist be- 
tween a set of quantities. Brande & C. 

Play (pla), V. & n. See Plat. [ 06 #.] Chaucer. 

Playn (plSn), a. Full. Bee Plein. [06«.] Chaucer. 

Pla^ (plit), n. {Naut.) An old term for a river boat. 

PU'a-bil'l-ty (plPA-bTl'I-ty), «. Tlio quality or state 
of being pliable ; flexibility ; as, pliability of dismsition. 
“ Pliability of movement.” Sir H'. Scott. 

PU'a-bla (plI'A-b’l), a. [P., fr. plier to bend, to fold. 
Bee Plt, v.] 1. Capable of being plied, turned, or bent ; 
easy to be bent ; flexible ; pliant ; supple ; limber ; yield- 
ing ; as, willow is a pliable plant. 

2. Flexible in disposition; readily yielding to influ- 
ence, arguments, fiorauasion, or discipline ; easy to be 
persuaded ; — sometimes in a bad sense ; as, a pliable 
youth. ** Pliable she promised to be.” Dr. Ji.More, 
--PU'a-Ua-naaa, n. -PU'a-Wy, adv. 

Pli'an-oy (-an-sy), a. The quality or state of being 
pliant in any sense ; as, the pliancy of a rod. ^Avaunt 
all snecious p/tancy of mind.” Wordsworth. 

Pu^ant df [F. plianty p. pr. of plier to bend. 

Bee Plt, v.] 1. Capable of plying or bending ; readily 
yielding to force or pressure without breaking ; flexible ; 
pliable ; lithe ; limber; plastic ; as, u pliant thread ; pli- 
ant wax. Also used figuratively ; Easily influenced for 
good or evil ; tractable ; as, a pliant heart. 

The will waa then ductile and pliant to right reaaon. South. 

2. Favorable to pliancy. [J?.] “A pliant hour.” Shak. 
— PU'ant-ly, adv. — PU'ant-nesa, n. 

llPU'oa(pII'k4),n. [LL., a fold, fr. L. pHcare to fold. 
See Plt, u.J 1. {Med.) A disease of the hair {Plica 
polonica)y in wldtdi it becomes twisted and matted to- 
gether. Tlie disease is of Polish origin, and is hence 
called also Polish plait. Dunglison. 

2. {Bot.) A diseased state in plants in which there is 
an excessive development of sm^l entangled twigs, in- 
stead of ordinary branches. 

3. {Zo'dl.) The bend of the wing of a bird. 

Pli'oate (pli'ktt), la. [L. caf MS, p. p. of J>z»care 

Pll'oa-ted (-kS-wd), ) to fold.] 

Plaited ; folded like a fan ; as, explicate 
leaf. — PU'oatB-ly (-k4t-iy), adv. 

Pli-oa'tton (plT-kS'shfin), n. A fold- 
ing or fold ; a plait. Richardson. 

PUc'a-tm (plTk'A-tflr ; 135), n. 

[L. offcatura, fr. plicare to fold.] A 
fold ; a doubling ; a plication. 

Dr. IT. More. 

PlloJ-don'tlne (pITs/T-dSn'ttti), n. 

[LL. plica fold -j- E. dentine.] {Ayiat.) pw-ato T.eaf 
A form of dentine which shows sinuous 
lines of structure in a transverse section of tlie tooth. 

Pliod (pUd), imp. A p.p, of Plt. 

Pilfers (pli'Srz), n. vl. [From Plt to bend, 
fold.] A kind of small pinchers with long Jaws, — 
used for bending or cutting metal rods 
or wire, for handling small objects such 
as the parts of a watch, etc. 

Pli^Otm (-fSrm), a. [Ply a fold -4- 
-form.'] In the form of a ply, fold, 
or doubling. [Ods.] J*ennant. 

PUfht (put), obs. imp. & p. p. of 
Plio&t, to pledge. Chaucer. 

PUfllty obs. imp. &p.p. of Pluce. 

Chaucer, 

PUglltt V. t. [OE. pliten; proba- 
bly through Old French, fr. LL. plec- 
tare, L. plectore. See Plait, Plt. j To - 

weave ; to braid ; to fold ; to plait, 

[06s.] To sew and plight.'^ Chaucer, K" 3 

A plighted garment of divers colors. Fitters. 

Milton. 




FUgllt (put), n. A network ; a plait ; a fold ; rarely, 
a mrment. [06«J ** Many a folded plight.^' Spenser, 
Plight, n. [OE. pliht danger, engagement, Ad. pliht 
. . , . duty, G. 

1. That which 

pliffhted or pledged ; 

security ; a gage ; a pledge. ” That lord whose hand mutt 
take my plight. ” Shak, 

2. [Perh. the same word as plight a pledge, but at 
least influenced by OF. plUey pliste, plait, plot, a condi- 
tion, state ; cf. E. plight to fold, and F. pli a fold, habit, 
plier to fold, K. ply.] Condition ; state ; — risk, or ex- 
posure to danger, often being implied ; as, a luckless 
plight, “ Your plight is piti^. ” Shak, 

To bring our craft all in another plight. Chaucer. 

Plight, M. t. [imp. & p. p. Plighted ; p, pr. & vb. 
n. PLioHTiNa.] [AS. plihtan to expose to amger, pliht 
danger; cf. D. yerplichten to oblige, engage. Impose a 
duty, G. ycrpjiichteny Bw. idrpliktay jDon. torpHgte. See 
Plight, n.] 1. To pledge ; to give as a pledge for the 
performance of some act ; as, io plight faith, honor, word ; 
— never applied to property or goods. ‘‘ To do them 
pligkte their troth.” Piers Plowman, 


Spenser. 

Dryden. 


Hr plighted hl« right linnd 
Unto another love, and to another land. 

Here my inviolable faith I plight. 

2. To promise ; to engage ; to betroth. 

Before its setting hour, divide 

The bridegroom from the plighted bride. Sir TT. Scott. 

PUght^er (-Sr), n. One who, or that which, plights. 

PUhl (plTm), V. i. [Cf. Plump.] To swell, as grain or 
wood with water. [Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

PUm'BOll’s marV (pllm^sSlz mttrkO* {Naut.) A 
mark conspicuously painted on the port side of all Brit- 
ish sea-gomg nierchant vessels, to indicate the limit of 
submergence allowed by law ; — so called from Samuel 
Plimsoll, by whose efforts the act of Parliament to pre- 
vent overloading was procured. 

Plinth (plinth), n. [L. plinthus, Gr. vkLvBoc a brick 
or tile, a plinth, perh. akin to 'E.jfiint: cf. F. plinthe.] 
{Arch.) InclassiciU architecture, a vertically faced mem- 
ber immediately below the circular base of a column ; 
also, the lowest member of a pedestal ; hence, in gen- 
eral, the lowest member of a base ; a sub-base ; a block 
upon which the moldings of an architrave or trim are 
stolid at the bottom. See Illust. of Column. 

PU'CHiene (pli'ft-sSn), a. [Written also pleiocene.] 
[Gr. irAettov more -f- Kcuvdt new, recent.] (Geol.) Of, 
pertaining to, or characterizing, the most recent division 
of the Tertiary age. 

PU'o-oene, n. {Oeol.) Tlie Pliocene period or deposits, 

II Pll^O-hip^PIIB (•hlp'j^s), n. [NL., fr. E. pliocene 
-f Gr. iinroc horse.] (Paleon.) An extinct genus of 
horses from the Pliocene deposits. Each foot had a sin- 
gle toe (or hoof), as in the common horse. 

(I Pll‘'0'Ma'niS (-sft'rtts), n. [NL., from Gr. frAf^Mv 
greater 4- o-aCpov lizard.] {Paleon.) An extinct genus 
of marine reptiles allied to Flesiosaurus, but having a 
mucli shorter neck. 

PUtt (pllt), n. [Russ, plete.] An instrument of pun- 
ishment or torture resembling the knout, used in Russia. 

Ploo (pl5k^, n. [F.] (A'gmL) A mixture of hair and 
tar for covering the bottom of a ship. 

II Plo'06 (plS'sc ), w. [L. , fr. Gr. ttAo/o; complication, fr. 
whiKtir to entwine.] (JRhet.) A figure in which a word 
is separated or repeated by way of emphasis, so as not 
only to signify the individual thing denoted by It, but 
also its peculiar attribute or quality ; as, ‘‘His ti^ffe’s a 
M^/e indeed.” Bailey. 

Mod (pl5d), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Plodded (-d6d) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Pix)DDiNO.] [Cf . Gaol, plod a clod, a pool ; 
also, to strike or pelt with a clod or clods.] 1. To travel 
slowly but steadiW ; to trudge. Shak. 

2. To toil ; to drudge ; especially, to study laboriously 
and patiently. ‘‘P/adrfin^ schoolmen.” Drayton. 

Plod, V. t. To walk on slowly or heavily. 

The ploughman homeward ploda his weary way. Gray. 

Plod'der (-d3r), n. One who plods ; a drudge. 

Plod'ding (-ding), a. Progressing in a alow, toilsome 
manner ; characterized by laborious diligence ; as, a plod- 
ding peddler ; a plodding student ; a man of plodding 
Itabits. — Plod'dlng-ly, adv. 

PlongO (pl5nj), V. t. [See Plunge.] To cleanse, as 
open drains which are entered by the tide, by stirring up 
the sediment when the tide ebbs. 

II Plon'gdo' (pldN'ahA'), n. [F. Bee Plunge.] {Mil.) 
A slope or sloping toward the front ; as, tlie plongie of a 
parapet ; tlie plongSe of a shell in its course. [Some- 
times written plonge.l 

Plot (plBt), n. [AS. plot; cf. Goth, plats a patch. 
Cf. Plat a piece of ground.] 1. A small extent of 
ground ; a plat ; as, a garden jo/of. Shak. 

2. A plantation laid out. [Obs.] Sir P. Sidney. 

3. ISurv.) A plan or draught of a field, farm, estate, 
etc., drawn to a scale. 

Plot, V. (. [imp. & p. p. Plotted (-tSd); p. pr. & 
vb. n. MiOTTiNO.] To make a plot, map, or plan, of ; to 
mark the position of on a plan ; to delineate. 

This treatise plotteth down Cornwall as It now stundeth. Carew. 

Plot, n. [Abbrev. from complot.] 1. Anv scheme, 
stratagem, secret design, or plan, of a complicated na- 
ture, adapted to the aocompliahment of some purpose, 
usually a treacherous and mischievous one ; a coni^lra- 
cy ; an intrigue ; as, the Rye-house Plot. 

I have overboard a plot of death. Bhak. 

O, think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots and their lest faUl periods I Addison. 

2. A ahare In such a plot or scheme ; a participation in 
any stratagem or conspiracy. [06r.] 

And when Christ salth. Who marries the divomed commlU 
adultery, it is to be understood, if he hod any plot in the di- 
vorce. Milton. 
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3. Coutrlvance; deep reach of thought ; ability to plot 

oriutrigue. [(?&«.] A inau of much Denkam. 

4. A plan ; a purpose. ** No other plot iu their reli- 
gion but to serve God and save their souls.” Jcr. Taylor. 

5. In fiction, the story of a play, novel, romance, or 
poem, oomprisiug a complication of incidouta which are 
gradually unfolded, sometimes by unexpected means. 

If the plot or lutrigue muRt be uutural, and auch an Rpringa 
from the subject, then the Mriudlu); un oi the plot must be a 
probable consequence of all that wont before. Tope. 

Syn. — Intrigue; stratagem; conspiracy; cabal; com- 
bination; contrivance. 

Plot (plbt), V. i. 1. To form a scheme of mischief 
against auotlier, esi>ecially against a government or those 
who administer it ; to conspire. SAai. 

The wicked plotteth against the Just. P». xxxvii. Li. 

2. To contrive a plan or stratagem ; to scheme. 

The prince did plot to be secretly gono. Sir 11. If’oiion. 

Plot, V. /. To plan ; to scheme ; to devise ; to con- 
trive secretly. ” Plotting an unprofitable crime.” Dry- 
den. ” Plotting now the fall of others.” Milton. 

PlOt'ful (-fvil)» «• Abounding with plots. 

Plo-tlnl-an (pl6-tIu'T-an), a. Of or pertaining to the 
Plotinists or their doctrines. 

Plo-U^nlat (pli-ti'nTst), n. (Eccl. Hist.) A disciple 
of Plotinus, a celebrated Platonic pliilosopher of the 
third century, who taught that the human soul emanates 
from the divine Being, to whom it is reunited at death. 

PlOt'-prooP (plbt'proSfO, a. Secure against harm by 
plots. Shak. 

Plot'tor (plSt'tSr), n. One who plots or schemes ; a 
contriver ; a conspirator ; a schemer. Dryden. 

Plough (plou), n. & V. Sec Plow. 

Plov'or (plfiv'Sr), 71. [OF. plovier, F. pluvier^ pi’op., 
the rain bird, fr. LL. (assumed) pluvidiHus, fr. L. filuvia 
rain, from ^uere to rain ; akin to E. flont, G. JlUtssen to 
flow. See Float.] 1. {Zo'dl.) Any one of numerous spe- 
cies of liinlcollne birds bidonglng to tlie family Charadri- 
dss. and esjiecially those belonging to the subfamily CAo- 
radrincB. They are prized ns game birds. 

2. {Zodl.) Any grallatorial bird allied to, or resem- 
bling, the true plovers, as the crab plover {Dromas ar- 
deol(t ) ; tlie American upland, or field, plover {Bartramia 
longicnuda) ; and other species of sandpipers. 

Among tlie more important species arc the htack- 
hnhrd, or bJ(U:k- 
breuftted, pi oi’er 
(Oharadriug sqva- 
tai'ola) of America 
and Europe; — 
called also aray 
plover^ bull-nr<ul 
plover^ S w i .? s 
plover y sea plover^ 
and oxeye: the 
golden plover (see 
under Golden) : 
the ring or ringed 
^ove,r {Aigialitis 

K.™! o Bl«k.b,IUed How^CWOnu. 
piping ]) I over 

lATgudUis meloda); Wilsords plover {jE. WUso7iia)\ the 
mountain plover (JE. montana)\ and the seinipahnated 
plover {^E. semipal/nata)^ are all small American species. 

Bastard plover (Zo'ul.), the lapwing. — Long-legged, or 
Yellow-legged, plover. See Tattler. — Plover's page, the 
dunlin. iHrov. Eng.] — Rock, plover, or Stone plover, the 
blank-belliKd plover. [Prov, A'np,] —Whistling plover, 
(a) The golden plover, (b) The black-bellied plover. 

Plow \ (plou), 7i. lOE. plouh, plou^ AS. plofi; akin 

Plough ) to D. ploeg, G. pjiug, OUG. pjluog, v/luoh, 
Icel. plOgr.Sw. plog^ Dan. ploug^ plov, Russ, plug^y Lith. 
plugas.'] 1. A well-known implement, drawn by horses, 
mules, oxen, or other power, for turning up the soil to 
prepare it for bearing crops ; also used to furrow or break 
up the soil for other purposes ; as, the subsoil plow ; the 
draimng plow. 



Where fern succeeds ungrateful to the plow. Dryden. 

2. Fig. : Agriculture ; husbaudry. Johrusnn. 

3. A caruottto of land ; a plowland. [Obs.'] 

Johan, mine eldest sou, shall liave jdoiren five. 

'J'ule qf Oamelyn. 

4. A joiner’s plane for making grooves ; a grooving 
plane. 

5. {Bookbinding) An implement for trimming or shav- 
ing ofi; the edges of books. 

6. {Astron.) Same as Charles’s Wain. 

loo plow, a plow used for cutting ice on rivers, ponds, 
etc., into cakes suitable for storing. W. <y.] — Maokorel 
plow. See under Mackerel. — Plow luins, a penny for- 
merly paid by every plowland to the church. Cowell. — 
Flow beam, that part of the frame of a plow to which the 
draught is applied. Bee Beam, n., H. — Plow Monday, the 
Monday after Twejth Day, or the end of the Christmas 
holidays. - Plow itaif. (a) A kind of long-handled spade 
or paddle for cleaning the plowshare ; a paddle stall. 
{h) A plow handle. — Snow plow, a structure, usually A- 
shaped, for removing snow from sidewalks, railro^s, 
etc., —drawn or drivep by a horse or a locomotive. 

Plow, ) V. t. [imp. & p. p. Pix)WEO (ploud) or 

Plough, 1 Plodohed ; p. pr. & vb. n. Plowimo or 
Plouohimo.] 1. To turn up. break up, or trench, with 
a plow ; to till with, or as with, a plow ; as, to plow the 
ground ; to plow a field. 

2. To furrow ; to make furrows, grooves, or ridges in ; 
to run through, as in sailing. 

Let patisnt Octavla plow thy viMge up 

With her prepared nallii. Shak. 

With speed we plow tlie watery way. Fope. 

8. (Bookbinding) To trim, or shave off the edges of, 
as a b^k or paper, with a plow. See Plow, n., 5. 

4 . (Joinery) To cut a groove in, as in a plank, or the 
edge of a board ; espeoially, a rectangular groove to re- 
oeive the end of a shelf or tread, the edge of a panel, a 
tongue, etc. 


To plow In, to cover by plowing ; as, to plow in wheat. 
— To plow np, to turn out oi the ground by plowing. 

Plow I (plou), V. i. To labor with, or as with, a 
Plough J plow ; to till or turn up the soil with a 
plow ; to prepare the soil or bed for auytliiug. B/uik. 

Doth the plowtnau plow all day to sow f J$a. xxviii. 24. 
PlOW'a-hlO I (-A-b’l), «. Capable of being plowed ; 
PlOUgh'a-ble J arable. 

PlOW'hotd' I (-l>5t0, n. (Eng. Law) Wood or tim- 
Ploughn>ote' ) ber allowed to a tenant for the repair 
of instruments of husbaudry. Bee Bote. 

PlOW'bW' 1 (-boi'), n. A boy that drives or guides 
PloughnMy^ I a team in plowing ; a young rustic. 
Plow^er ] (-er). 71. Quo who plows ; a plowman ; a 
PlOUgh'or ) cultivator. 

PlOW^IOOt^ I (-fObt/), n. An adjustable staff for- 
Plough^loot ^ ) morly attached to the plow beam 
to determine the depth of the furrow. Biers Blowman. 

j (-gSugO. n. Borne os Plowoate. 

PlOW^gMe^ I (-gSt'), n. The Scotch equivalent of 
PlOUgfi'gAte^ ( the English word plo wla7id. 

Not having ono plowgate of land. Sir Jl'. Scott. 
PlOW'head^ 1 (-bfidO, n. The clevis or draught iron 
Plough'head^ ) «f a plow. 

Plowland^ 1 (-ISudO, n. 1. Laud that is plowed, 
Ploughland^ ) or suitable lor tillage. 

2. (O. Eng. Law) The quantity of land allotted for 
the work of one plow ; a hide. 

PlOWlnan 1 (-man), n. ; pi. -men (-men). 1. One 

Plough^man 5 who plows, or who holds and guides 
a plow ; hence, a husbandman. Chaucer. Macaulay. 
2. A rustic ; a countryman ; a field laborer. 

Plowman’s splksnard (Dot.), a European composite weed 
( Cvnyza sguan osa)^ having fragrant roots. Dr. Pi-ior. 

PlOW^polnt^ I (-pointy, n. A detachable share at 
Plougn'polnt^ i the extreme front end of the plow 
body. 

PlOW'ahare^ 1 (-shfiri), n. Tlio share of a plow, or 
PlOUgh'ahare^ j that part which cuts the slice of 
earth or sod at the bottom of the furrow. 

Plowshare bone {Aruit.)^ the pygostylo. 

Plow'tall' \ (-taB), 71. The hind part or handle of 
Plough'tall^ i a plow. 

Plow'wrlght' I (-rit/)! w- One who makes or re- 
PlOUgh'Wrlght^ ) pairs plows. 

Ploy (ploi), n. Sport; frolic. [Prov. E7in. & Scot.] 
Ploy, t;. i. [l*rob. abbrov. fr. deploy.] (Mil.) To form 
a column from a line of troops on some designated sub- 
division ; — the opposite of deploy. Wilhdm. 

Ploy'ment (-m«ut), n. (MU.) The act or movement 
of forming a column from a line of troops on some desig- 
nated subdivision ; — the opposite of deploy7ne7it. 

Pluck (pl8k), t». t. [iTtip. & p. V. Plucked (pllikt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. 71. Plucking.] [AB. place ian ; akin to LG. 
& 1). plukken^ G. pjlucke7i, Icel. plokkuy plukka, Don. 
plukke, Sw. plocka. “VZ?.] 1. To pull ; to draw. 

Its own nature . . . pluckn on its own dissolution. Jcr. Taylor. 

2. Especially, to pull with sudden force or effort, or to 
pull off or out from something, with a twitcli ; to twitch ; 
also, to gatlior, to pick ; os, to pluck feathers from a fowl ; 
to pluck liair or wool from a sKiii ; to pluck grapes. 

1 come to pluck your berries harsh aiul crude. Milton. 
E’en children followed, with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown to share the gvoil man’s smile. 

(ioldainith. 

3. To strip of, or as of, feathers ; as, to pluck a fowl. 

I’hey which pass by the way do />lut k her. Pn. Ixxx. 12. 

4. iE7ig. Utiiversilies) To reject at an examination for 

dt!groe8. C. BronU. 

To pluck away, to pull away, or to separate by pulling ; 
to tear away. — To pluck down, to pull down ; to deinol- 
Isli ; to reduce to a lower state. — To pluck off, to pull or 
tear off ; as, to jduck ojf' the skin. -• To pluck up. (o) To 
tear up by the roots or from tlie foundation ; to eradi- 
cate ; to exterminate ; to destroy ; as. to pluck up a plant ; 
to pluck up a nation. Jer. xii. 17. (o) To gatlier up ; to 
summon ; as, to pluck up courage. 

Pluck, tr. i. To make a motion of pulling or twitch- 
ing ; — usually with at ; ns, to pluck at one’s gown. 
Pluck, 71. 1. The act of plucking ; a pull ; a twitch. 

2. [Prob. so called as being D/wcAed out after tlie ani- 
mal is killed ; or c£. Gael. & Ir. pluc a lump, a knot, a 
buncli.] The lieart, liver, and lights of an animal. 

3* Spirit ; courage ; indomitable resolution ; fortitude. 
Decay of EngliHh spirit, decay of manly pluck. Thackeray. 

4. The act of i>1 ticking, or the state of being plucked, 
at college. See Pluck, v. /., 4. 

6. (Zodl.) The lyrie. [Prov. Eng.] 

PlUOkCMl (pIQkt), a. Having courage and spirit, [if.] 
Pluok'or,n. 1. One who, or that which, plucks. 

Thou setter up and plucher down of kings. Shak. 
2. A machine for straightening and cleaning wool. 
PlUCk'l-ly (-I-iy), adv. In a plucky manner. 
Pluck'i-neSBi n. The quality or state of being plucky. 
Pluokless, a. Without pluck ; timid ; faint-hearted. 
Pluck/y a. [Compar, Pluckier (-T-8r); superl. 
Pluckiest.] Having pluck or courage ; cliamcterised 
by pluck ; displaying pluck ; courageous ; spirited ; as, 
a plucky race. 

If you 're plucky, and not over auhject to fright. Barham. 
Plutf (plQf), V. t. [Prob. of imitative origin.] To 
throw out, as smoke, dust, etc., in puffs, [^co/.] 

Plnff, n. 1. A puff, as of smoke from a pipe, or of 
dust from a puffb^l ; a slight explosion, as of a small 
quantity of gunpowder. [iSWf.] 

2. A hairdresser’s powder puff ; also, the act of using 
it. [5cof.] 

Plug (plfig), n. [Akin to D. plug^ G. pfloch., Dan. 
plok^plyg, Sw. plugg; cf. W. ploc.] 1. Any piece of 
wood, metal, or other substance us^ to stop or fill a 
hole ; a stopple. 


2. A flat oblong cake of pressed tobacco. [V. S,] 

3. A high, tapering silk hut. lSla7ig, U. £.] 

4 . A worthless horac. [Slang, U. S.] 

B. {Building) A block of wood let Into a wall, to 
afibrd a bold for nails. 


firs plog, a street hydrant to wldoh hose may be at- 
tached. Tt’ iS’.) — Hawia ping {Maui.), a plug to stop a 
liawsu liole. • Plug and feather. {Stone norkma) See 
Fkathru. u., 7. - Plug oenterblt, a centerblt ending in a 
small cylinder instead of a imlnt, so as to follow and en- 
large a liole previously made, or to form a counterbore 
around It. — Plug rod (Stea7n Eng.), a rod attached to the 
beam for working tlie valves, as in the Cornish engine. - 
Plug valve ( Afec/i . ), a tuiieriug valve, which turns in a case 
like the jUug of a faucet. 

Plug (plfig), t-. t {imp. & P’sp. Pluoobd (plQgd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. 71. Pluooino (-ging).] Tu stoj) wJtli a plug ; 
to make tight by stopping a hole. 

PlUg'ger (-gSr), 71. One wlio, or that which, plugs. 

PlUg^glng, n. 1. The act of stopping wilii a plug. 

2. Tlie uiuterial of which a plug or stopple is made. 

Plum (pl&m), n. [AS. plume, fr. L. prunu7n ; akin 
to Gr. vpovvov, n^vpyov. Of. Prune a dried plum.] 

1. {Bot.) The edible drupaceous fruit of the p7'u7ius 
do7nestica, and of several otlier speclos of p7'U7\us ; also, 
the tree itself, usually called plum tree. 

The bullacc, the datriRon, and the uumerou* varietieR of plum, 
of our gardeUH, although growing into thurnleoR tref**, are be- 
lieved to be varieties ui the blookthorn, produced by long culli- 
I vatlon. il. lieutham. 



I cur- Plum Qouger. 


BEir* Two or three liundred varieties of plums derived 
from the Prunu.7 donie.stica are described ; among them 
the grertignne, the Orleans, tlie damso7\, the jm7'ple gage, 
or heme iiaude Violette, and the (Jennafi prunes are 
some of the best known. 

Among the true plums are ; Boooh plum, the Pru- 
nus maritima, and its crimson or purple globular drupes. 

- BuUace plum. Bi'e Bullacr. - Ohlckasaw plum, tlie 
American Prnims Vhif ofo, mvd its round red drupes.— 
Orla&ni plum, a dark reddii'li purple plum of medium size, 
niucli grown in England for sale in the markets. — Wild 

f ilum of America, Pntinis America7ia, with red or yellow 
ruit, the original of the Jowa 2>lu7n and soveroi other 
varieties. 

Among plants called jhim, but of other genera than 
Pruiiu.<i, arc : Australian plum, Varuillia arborea and C’. 
australis, of the same family with the persimmon. — 
Blood plum, the West African Birmaiostajmes Barteri. — 
Cocoa plum, the Bpanish nectarine. See under Nrotarine. 

Dato plum. Bee under Date. - Olngorbreod plum, tlie 
West African ParinariuTit marrojdiylltmi.— Oomavc plum, 
the Ogeecheo lime. — Gray plum, Qulnoa plum. Bee under 
Guinea. - Indian plum, several species ol Elacouriia. 

2. A grape dried in the sun ; a raisin. 

3. A handsome fortune or property ; formerly, in cant 
languafto, the sum of £100,000 sterling ; also, the person 
possessing it. 

Plum bird, Plum budder {Zo'bl.), the European bullfinch. 
— Plum gouger (/«i>f.), a weevil, or curculio (Covvoiorus 
scutellaris), which destroys plums. It 
makes round holes iu the pulp, for the 
reception of its eggs. The larva bores 
into the stone ana eats the kernel. — 

Plum woavll (ifoo/.), an Americ.an weevil 
which is very dchtructivc toidumH, nec- 
tarines, cherries, and many other stone 
fruits. It lays its eggs in crescent- 
shaped incisioiiK made with its jaws. The 
larva lives upon Uie pulp arouiid tlie ’ 
stone. Called also fork, and j.lmn 
culio. See lUust. under Curculio. 

II Plu'ma (pIu'mA), n. ; pi. Flumac (-m5). [L.] {Zodl.) 
A feather. 

Plumbago (plum'ftj), n. [F., from plume a feather.] 
{Zo'61.) The entire clothing of feathers of a bird. 

539'*’ It consists of the cmitour feathers, or the ordi- 
nary feathers covering the head, neck, and body ; the 
tail feathers, with their upper and lower coverts ; the 
tri7w feathers, including primaries, secondaries, and ter- 
tiuifes, with their coverts ; and the down whicii lies be- 
neath the contour foatUors. Bee Jllust. under Bird. 

PIU-nuui'Ba-ry (plft-mSH'sA-r^), n. [Cf. F. plumat- 
scoM.I A plume or collection of ornamental featliers. 

II PlU^maa^SlAr' (ply'mA'syft'), n. [F.] One who pre- 
pares or deals in ornamental plumes or feathers. 

Plumb (plllm), n. [F. piomb, L. jdumbum lead, a 
leaden ball or bullet ; cf. Gr. poXvBo^, pdAt/3os, 

Cf. Pluuubt, Plunge.] A little mass or weight of lead, 
or the like, attached to a line, and used by builders, etc., 
to indicate a vertical direction ; a plummet ; a plumb 
bob. Bee Plumb line, below. 

Plumb bob. Bee Bob, 4. — Plumb joint, in sheet-metal 
work, a lap joint, fastened by solder. — Plumb level. Bee 
under Levri.. -- Plumb Una. (a) The cord by which 
a plumb bob is suspended ; a plummet. ((!>) A line liM 
directed to the center of gravity of the earth.— ' 
Plumb rule, a narrow board with a plumb line, 
used by builders and cariienters. kl 1 

Plumb, a. Perpendicular ; vertical ; conform- Ml | 
ing to the direction of a line attached to a plumb ; liif'.f 
as^the wall is plurnb. 

Plumb, adv. In a plumb direction ; perpendic- 
ularly. ” iVn»i6 down ho foils. ” Milton. 

Plumb, V. t. [imp. & p. p. 1*LUMBBD (plfiuuj) , 
p. pr. & vb. n. Plumbing (plQm'Ing).] 1. To l|^ 
adjust by a plumb line ; to cause to be per^oudic- “ 
ular ; as, to plumb a building or a wall. Pluuib 

2. To sound with a plumb or plummet, as the 
depth of water ; hence, to examine by teste ; to 
ascertoiu the depth, quality, dimension, etc. ; to sound ; 
to fathom ; to test. 

He did not attempt to plumb hib Intellect. Ld. Lyttoa^ 
3. To seal with lend ; as, to plumb a drainpipe. 

4. To supply, as a building, with a system of plumbing. 
Plumb'Bga (plfim'fij ; 48), n. Leadwork. [.R.] 
Plum-bB'g^ (plQiu-bS'jTn), n. [L. plumbago lead- 
wort, fr. plumbum lead : cf. F. plomlfogin.] (Chem.) 
A crystallmo sul>stanco said to be found in the root of a 
certain plant of the Leadwort {Plumbago) family^ 
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PLURALITY 


P!lXinl>A-gln'e-0ll8 a. {Dot. ) Por- 

taiuing to a natural order (Plumbaginem) of g^opetal- 
ous herbs, of which Plumbago is the type. The order 
Includes also the marsh rosemary, the tlirift, and a few 
other genera. 

Plnm-bagl-noiUl (plUtn-bftj'T-nfis), a. Resembling 
plumbago ; consisting of, or containing, plumbago ; as, a 
plumbaginous slate. 

Plum-lMl'M (plfim-bS^gl^), n. [L., from plumbum 
lead.] 1. {Min.) Same as GaAPHirs. 

2. {Put.) A genus of herbaceous plants with pretty 
■alver-shaped corollas, usually blue or violet ; leadwort. 
Plninlb^ail (plUm^bd-an), 1 a. [L. plumbeus^ from 
PlmnnM-OUS (pliim'b$-&s), \ plumbum the metal 
lead.] 1. Consisting of, or resembling, lead. J. Ellis. 

2. Dull ; heai^ ; stupid. [^.] J- P- Smith. 

Plmnb'er (plum'Sr), n. OB', plombier. See Plumb.] 
One who works in lead ; esp., one who furnishes, fits, 
and repairs lead, iron, or glass pipes, and other apparatus 
for the conveyance of water, gas, or drainage in bvuldings. 
Plmnb'er block' (bi5k0. a pillow block. 
Plnmb'er-y (-y), n. [F. plomberU.^ 1. The busi- 
ness of a plumber. [06r.] 

2. A place where plumbing is carried on ; lea<l works. 
PlnmnWo (plttm'bik), o. [From Plumbum.] {Chem.) 
Of, pertaining to, resembling, or containing, lead ; — 
nsM specificiuly to designate those compounds in which 
it has a higher valence as contrasted with plumbous com- 
pounds ; as, plumbic oxide. 

Pllim-bil'er>01UI (plfim-bTf'Sr-fis), a. {Plumbum -f 
•/erous.l Producing or containin^ead. Kirwan. 

PlumVlng (pl&m'Tng), n. 1. ^e art of casting and 
working in lead, and applying it to building purposes ; 
especially, the business of furnishing, fitting, and re- 
pairing pipes for conducting water, sewage, etc. Owilt. 

2. The lead or iron pipes, and other apparatus, imed 
in conveying water, sewjige, etc., in a building. 

Plumldsm (plttm'hTz’m), n. [From ^uubuh.] 
{Med.) A diseased condition, produced by the absorp- 
tion of lead, common among workers in this metal or in 
its compounds, as among painters, typesetters, etc. It 
is oharacterixed by various symptoms, as lead colic, lead 
line, and wrist drop. See under Colic, Lxad, and Wrist. 

PlumnE>0ll8 (-bils), a. [From I^umbum.] {Chem.) 
Of, pertaining to, or containing, lead ; — used specifically 
to (fesiguate those compounds in wliich it has a lower 
valence as contrasted with plumbic compounds. 

II PlumnEmm (-bllm), n. [L.] {Chem.) Tlie technical 
name of lead. Bee Lrad. 

Plmne (plum), n. [F., fr. L. pluma. Cf. Ply, r.] 

1. A feather ; esp., a soft, downy feather, or a long, 
conspicuous, or handsome feather. 

WingB ... of many a colored plums. Milton. 

2. {Zodl.) An ornamental tuft of feathers. 

3. A feather, or group of feathers, worn as an orna- 
ment ; a waving ornament of hair, or ottier material re- 
aembling feathers. 

Hia high phone, that nodded o’er his head. Drydpn. 
At. A token of honor or prowess ; that on which one 
prides himself; a prize or reward. Ambitious to win 
from me some^fnwe.” Milton. 

6. {Pot.) A large and flexible pauicle of inflorescem^o 
resembling a feather, such os is seen in certain large or- 
namental grasses. 

Plums bird {Zobl.\ any bird that yields ornamental 

g lumes, especially the species of Epimarchus from New 
uiuea, and some of the herons and egrets, as the white 
heron of Florida {Ardea candidissima). — Ptame grass. 
(Pot.) (a) A kind of (Eriunthus saccharoides) with 
the spikelets arranged in great silky plumes, growing in 
swamps in the Southern United States. (6) The still 
finer E. Pavennas from the Mediterranean region. The 
name is sometimes extended to the 
whole genus. — Plnma moth (Eo'ul.)^ 
any one of numerous small, slen- 
der moths, belonging to tlie family 
Ptei ophorid.T. Most of them have 4- 

the wings deeply divided into two ’ 

or more plumelike lobes. Some 
species ore injurious to the grape- 
vuie. “• Plmne nutmeg (Pot.), an 
aromatic Australian tree (Athero- ~ w .v * .v 
sperma mosc/uita), whose numer- 
OUB carpels are tipped with long 
plumose^rsistent styles, peructhdactvlus). 

Plume, v. t. [imp. & p.p. Plumbd (plumd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Pluming.] [Cf. F. plumer to pluck, to strip, 
h. plumare to cover with feathers.] 1. To pick and 
adjust tiie plumes or feathers of ; to aress or prink. 

Plumina hor wings among the breezy bowers. W. frump. 
2. To strip of feathers ; to pluck ; to strip ; to pillage ; 
also, to peeL [f^Ai.] Paeon. Drydcn. 

3. To adorn with feathers or plumes. Farewell tlie 
plumed troop.’* Shak. 

4 . To pride ; to vaunt ; to boast ; — used reflexively ; 
as, he plumes himself on his skill. South. 

Plumed adder (Zodl . ), an African viper ( Vxpera^ or Clo- 
Mo, cornutn). having a pluinelike structure over each eye. 
R w venomous, ana is related to the African puflf adder. 
Called also hor7ied mper and homsman. — Plumed par- 
trMM (iToo/.), the California mountain quail ((Jreotiyx 
pictus). See Mountain quail, under Mountain. 

Plmnaaoss (plum'lSs), n. Without plumes. 
Plume'let (-16t), n. [Plume -f- -let.'] A small plume. 

When rony plunicU fs tuft the larch. Tennytan. 

Pltim'er-y (plumf?r-y), n. Plumes, collectively or in 
general ; plumage.^ [/e.] Southey. 

Plu'nd-OOm^lu'raT-kfirn), n. [It. pluma feather -f 

oomu horn.] {Zddl.) Au ear tuft of feathers, as in the 
homed owls. 

PlQ'inlk'dr'OlUI (plfi-mTjfSr-ils), a. [L. plumiger ; 
pluma a feather 4“ gerere to bear.] Feathered ; hav- 
SBRjeathers. [i2.] Pailey 

(plfi-mTl'T-ffinn), a. [L. plumula, or 



ptuineMa a little feather fdim. of pluma feathe^ 4* 
-form.'] Having the form of a plume or feather, [ft.] 
Pln'inl-ptd (plu'mt-p8d), o. [L, plumipesy -edis ; 
pluma a feather 4*^ • cf> P* plumipi^.} (Zo'dl.) Uav- 
mg feet covered with feathers. — n. A plumiped bird. 

Plum'IIMt (plttm'mSt), n. [OE. plommet, OF. plom- 
met, tr.plom, plum, lead, P. plotnb. Bee Plums.] 1. A 

S iece of lead attached to a line, used in somiding the 
eptb of water. 

I Ml sink him deeper than e’er plummet sounded. Shak. 
2. A plumb bob or a plumb line. Bee under Plumb, n. 

3. Hence, any weight. 

4. A piece of lead formerly used by school children 
to rule paper for writing. 

Pltumnst line, a line with a plummet ; a sounding line. 
Plnm'llllllg (-mTng), n. [See Plumb.] {Min.) The 
operation of "hiding, oy means of a mine dial, tlie place 
where to sink an air shaft, or to bring an adit to the 
work, or to find which way the lode inclines. 

Plmn'my (-my), a. [From Plum.] Of the nature of 
a plum ; desirable ; profitable; advantageous. [Colloq.'] 
“For the sake of getting something pfummy.” O. Eliot. 
PlQ-mofte' (plfi-mSs'), I o. [L. plumosus, ft. pluma 
Pln'mons (pln'mlSs), f feather: cf. F. plu7neux.] 

1. Having feathers or plumes. 

2. Having hairs, or other parts, arranged along an axis 
like a feather ; feathery ; plumelike ; as, a plumose leaf ; 
plumose tentacles. 

Pla'mo-fltO (•mfi-8it),n. {Min.) Same os Jamesonitb. 
Pln-mos'l-ty (pltt-mos'I-ty), n. The quality or state 
of being plumose. 

Plump (plflmph a. [Compar. Plumpkr (-Sr) ; superl. 
Plumpest.] [OE. plomp rude, clumsy ; akin to D. 
plomp,Or., Dan., & Qw. plump; probably of imitative 
ori^. Cf. Plump, adv.'} WoU rounded or filled out ; 
full ; ilesliy ; fat ; as, a plump baby ; plump cheeks. Shak. 
The god of wine did his plump olustors bring. T. Currw. 
Plump, n. A knot ; a cluster ; a group; a crowd ; a 
flock : as, a plump of trees, fowls, or spears. [05/.] 

To visit islands and the plumps of men. Chapman. 
Plump, V. i. [Cf. D.plompen, O. plumpen, Sw. 
plumpa, Dan. plumpe. Bee Plump, a.] 1. To grow 
plump ; to swell out ; as, her cheeks have plumped. 

2. To drop or fall suddenly or heavily, all at once. 
“ Dulcissa plumps into a chair. “ Spectator. 

3. To give a plumper. Bee Plumper, 2. 

Plump, V . t. [imp. & p . p. Plumped (pliimt ; 215) ; 
p. pr. dSc vb. n. nuMPiMa. J jL. To moke plump ; to fill 
(out) or support ; — often with up. 

To nlunyp up the hollowness of their history with improbable 
miracles. Fuller. 

2. To cast or let drop all at once, suddenly and heav- 
ily ; as, to plump a stouo into water. 

3. To give (a vote), as a plumper. Bee Plumper, 2. 
Plump, adv. [Cf. D. plomp, inter]., G. plump, 
plumps. Cf. Plump, a. & r.] Directly ; suddenly ; per- 
pendicularly. “ Fall plump.^^ Beau, or FI. 

Plump'er (-Sr% n. 1. One who, or that which, 
plumps or swells out something else ; hence, something 
carried in the mouth to distend the cheeks. 

2. {English Elections) A vote ^ven to one candidate 
only, when two or more are to be elected, thus giving 
him the advantage over the others. A person wlio gives 
his vote thus is said to plump, or to plump his vote. 


3. A voter who plumps his vote. [Eng.'\ 

’ Me. [C 

, Fully: ro 

reserve. [Colloq."] 


4. A downright, unqualified lie. 
Plump'ly, adv. Fi" 


^Colloq. or Low] 

Ully ; roundly ; plainly ; without 



Plump'nBSB, n. The quality or state of being plump. 

Plump'y (-y), a. Plump; fat; sleek. JHumpy 
Bacchus.” Shak. 

II Plu'mu-U (plu'ratl-U), n. ; pi. L. Plumuije (-15), E. 
•las (-l&z), [L. Bee Plumule.] 1. {Bot.) 

A plumule. 

2. {Zo'dl.) A down feather. 

Plu'mu-lk'oeouu (-IS'shfis), a. (Zodl.) 

Downy ; bearing down. 

Plu'mU'lar (-15r), a. (Bot.) Relating to 
a plumule. 

II Plu'mu-la'rl-a (-15'rl-a), n.; pi. L. 

Plumularije (-5), E. Plumularias (*4z). 

[NL.] {Zodl.) Any hydroid belonging to 
Flumularia and other genera of the family 
Plumularidae. They generally grow in 
plumelike forms. Piumularia 

Plu'mu-U'rl-an (-an), n. (Zodl.) Any "icwm). 
Plumularia. Also used adjectively. ^ ' 

Plu'mule (plu'mfil), n. [JL. »/umufa, dim. oi pluma 
a feather : cf. F. plumule.] 1. (Bot.) 

The first bud, or gemmule, of a young 
plant ; the bud, or growing point, of 
the embryo, above the cotyledons. 

Bee Jllust. of Radiclr. Gray. 

2. (Zodl.) (a) A down feather. (6) 

The aftershaft of a feather. Bee J7- 
lusl. under Feather, (c) One of the 
featherlike scales of certain male but- 
terflies. 

Pla'ma*l08e' (plu'mfi-lSs'), a. Having hairs branch- 
ing out laterally, like the parts of a feather. 

Plnm'y (plum'y), a. Covered or adorned with 
plumes, or os with plumes ; feathery. “ His plumy 
crest.” Addi.ton. “The trees.” J. S. Blackii:. 

Flnn^der (plfin'dSr), v. t. [imp. & p.p. PLUNUBREn 



o Flumuls. 




to sack ; to strip ; to rob ; as, to plunder travelers. 

Nebuchadnezzar plunders the temple of Ood. Soutli. 
2. To take by pillage ; to appropriate forcibly ; as, the 
enemy plundered all the goods they found. 

Syn. — To pillage ; despoil ; sack ; rifle ; strip ; rob. 


PlQB^der (pltin'dS^, n. I. The act of plundering or 
pillaging ; robbery. See Syn. of Pillage. 

Inroads and plunders of the Sameens. Sir T. Forth. 

2. That which is token by open force from on enemy ; 

pillage; spoil ; booty ; also, that which is taken ^ theft 
or fraud. “ He shared in the plunder.*^ Cowper. 

3. Personal property and effects ; baggage or luggage. 
[Slang, Southwestern U. S.] 

Plnn'der-Age (-ftj : 48), n. (Afar. Law) The embez- 
clement of goods on Bhipboard. Wharton. 

Plim'dGr-er (-3r), n. One who plunders or pillages. 

pinngt (plfinj), V . t. [imp. & p. p. Plunged (nlttnjd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. I^UMOINO (plQn'jIug).] [OY,. ploungen, 
OV.plongier, F. plonger. fr. (assun^^ LL. plumbicare, 
fr. L. plumbum lead, ^e £^umd.] 1. To thrust into 
water, or into any substance that is penetrable ; to im- 
merse ; to cause to penetrate or enter quickly and forci- 
bly ; to thrust ; as, to plunge the body into water ; to 
plunge a dagger into the breast. Also used figuratively ; 
as, to plunge a nation into war. “ To plunge the boy 
in ple^ug sleep.” Dryden. 

Bound and plunged him Into a cell. Tennyson. 

We shall be plunged into perpetual errors, J. Watts. 

2. To baptize by immersion. 

3. To entangle ; to embarrass ; to overcome. [05/.] 

Plunged and graveled with three hues of Seneca. 

Sir T. Brotvne. 

Plunge, V. i. 1. To thrust or cast one’s self into 
water or other fluid ; to submerge one’s self ; to dive, or 
to rush In ; as, he plunged into the river. Also used fig- 
uratively ; as, to j^unge into debt. 

Forced to plunge nuked in the raging sea. Dryden. 

To plunge into the guilt of a murther. Tillotson, 

2. To pitch or throw one’s self headlong or violently 
forward, as a horse does. 

Some wild colt, which . . . flings and plunges. Bp. Hall. 

3. To bet heavily and with seeming recklessness on 
a race, or other contest ; in an extended sense, to risk 
large sums in hazardous speculations. [Cant] 

Plunging fire (Oun.), firing directed upon an enemy 
from on mevated position. 

Plunge, n. 1. The act of thrusting into or submer- 
ging ; a dive, leap, rush, or pitch into, or as into, water ; 
as, to take the water with a plunge. 

2. Hence, a desperate hazard or act ; a state of being 
submerged or overwhelmed with difficulties, [/f.] 

She was brought to that plunge, to conceal her htisband's mur- 
der or accuse her son. Sir P. Sidney. 

And wilt thou not reoch out a friendly arm. 

To raise me from amidst this plunge or sorrows ? Addison. 

3. The act of pitchi^ or throwing one’s self headlong 
or violently forward, like an unruly horse. 

4 . Heavy and reckless betting in horse racing ; liazard- 
OUB speculation. [Canf J 

yiungs bath, an immersion by plunging ; also, a large 
bath hi wliich the bather con wholly immerse himself. — 
Plunge, or Plunging, battery (Elec.), a voltaic battery so 
arranged that the plates can be plunged into, or with- 
drawn from, the exciting liquid at pleasure. 

Plnn'ger (pl&n'jer), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
plunges ; a diver. 

2. A long solid cylinder, used, instead of a piston or 
bucket, as a forcer in pumps. 

3. One who bets heavily and recklessly on a race ; a 
reckless speculator. [Cant] 

4 . (Pottery) A boiler in which clay is beaten by a 

wheel to a creamy consistence. Knight. 

6. (Qun.) The firing pin of a breechloader. 

Plunger bucket, a piston, without a valve, in a pump. — 
Plunger pole, the pump rod of a pumping engine. — Plan- 
ger pump, a pump, as for 
water, having a plunger, 
instead of a mston, to act 
upon the water. It may 
be single-acting or dou- 
ble-acting. 

Plim'kGt (piCpncgt), 

n. A kind of blue color ; 
also, anciently, a kind of 
cloth, generally blue. 

PlQ'per'feot (piu'pSr'- 
f8kt),a. [L.p/h/more + 
per/ectus perfect : cf. P. 
plus-que-par/aitjJL. plus- 
quamperjectum.] More 
than perfect; past per- 
fect ; — said of the tense 
which denotes that an action or event was completed 
at or before the time of another past action or event. 
— n. The pluperfect tense ; also, a verb in the pluper- 
fect tense. 

PlQ'ral ^lu'ral), a. [L. pluralis, from phUj^pluris, 
more : cf. F. pluriel, OF. plurel. Bm Plus.] Relating 
to, or contai^g, more tnan one ; designating two or 
more ; as, a plural word. 

Plural faitli, which Is too much by one. Shak. 

Plural BEiDber (Oram.), the number which designates 
more than one. See Number, n., & 

Pln'nlt n- (Oram.) The plural number; that form 
of a word which expresses or denotes more than one ; 
a word in the plural term. 

PlQ'nil-lMII (-Yz’m), n. 1. The quality or state of 
being plural, or in the plural number. 

2. (Eccl.) The state of a pluralist ; the holding of more 
than one ecclesiastical living at a time. [Eng.] 

Pln^ll-lat, n. (Eccl.) A clerk or clergyman who 
holds more than one ecclesiastical benefice. [Eng.] 

Of the parochial clergy, a large proportion -weto plwalMs. 

Maoamay. 

Pln-rtl'I-tr (plO-rH'T-ty), n./ pi. PLURALiriEa (-tts). 
[L. pluralitns: rt. F. pluralitS.] 1. The state of being 
plural, or consisting of more than one ; a number con- 
sisting of two or more of the same kind ; as, n plurality 
of worlds ; the plurality of a verb. 



Beotlon of Blngle-actlng Flungsr 
Pump, a Plunger. 
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PLURALIZATION 

H. The greeter number; a majority; aleo.tbe greatest 
of several numbers ; in elections, the excess of the votes 
given for one candidate over those given for another, or 
for any other, caudidate. When there are more than 
two candidates, the one who receives ttua plurality at votes 
may have less than a majority. See MajORfnr. 

Take tht plvcmlity of ths world, and they are neither wlte nor 
good. L'Eitrvmgt, 

3. (Eccl.) Bee Plurality 0 / bene/ceSf below. 

Plurality of benefloes (£ccl.U the possessiou ^ one cler- 
gyman of more than one benefice or living. Each beue- 
uce thus held is called a plurality, 

Plu^ral-i-sa'tton (pin^ral-T-sS'sh&n), n. The act of 
pluralizing. U. Spencer. 

PlQ^al'lse (pltl'ral-Tz), v. t. [imp. A p. p. lauaxL- 
IZED (-Isd) ; p.pr. & vb. n. Plurauzimo (-Pzlng).] 1. To 
make plural by using the plural termination ; to attribute 
plurality to ; to express in the plural form. 

2. To multiply ; to make manifold, [/i.] 

PXn^Al-lie, V. i. 1. To take a plural ; to assume a 
plural form ; as, a noun pluralizes. Earle. 

2. (Eccl.) Toroid more than one benefice at the same 
time. [Eng."] 

Pln'ral-Pzer f-I'zSr), n. (Eccl.) A pluralist. [i2.] 
PlU'ral'ly, adv. in a plural manner or sense. 

Plll'rl- (plu'rl-). [See Plus.] A combining form from 
L. plue^ plurla, more, many ; as p/uriliteral. 

II PlU'rl-es (-ez), n. [So called from L. pluriet many 
times, often, which occurs in the first clause.] (Late) 
A writ Issued in the third place, after two former writs 
have l>een disregarded. Mozley de TF. 

PlU^rl-la^rl’OllB (-fS'rT-lis), a. [L. pluriJaHua, fr. L. 
plns^ p/um, many. Cf. Bixarious.] Of many kinds or 
iHsliiuns ; nmltifarious. 

Pln^rl'foll-o-lato (-fSaT-ft-ltt), a. [PlurU -\-/oliolate.1 
{Bat. ) Having several or many leaflets. 

PlU'rt-Ut'er-al(-lTt'Sr-fll),o. [Plurl--ir literal.-] Con- 
sisting of more letters than tliree. — n. A plurlliteral 
word. 

Plu^rl-loo^-lar (-18k'C[-l8r), a. [PlnrU lomdar.] 
Having several cells or loculi ; specifically 
having several divisions containing 
seeds ; as, the lemon and the orange are 
plurilocular fruits. 

Plurilocalar sporangia (Bot.\ nmny-celled 
sporangia, each cell containing a single 
spore, as in many algie. 

PlU-rip'a-roil8 (plfi-rTp'A-ras), «. [Plu- 
ri- -f- L. parere to bring forth.] Producing 
several young at a birth ; as, a pltiriparous animal. 

Pln^n-par^te (plu'rl -par'Ut), a. [Pltiri- -f partite.] 
(Bat. ) Deeply divided into several portions. 

Pla'ri-pres'enoe (-prBz'ens), n. [ Pluri- -f prese7ice. ] 
Presence m more places than one. f/i.] Johnson. 

Plu'rl-sy (plu'rT-sy), n. more.] Su- 
perabundance; excess; plethora. [Obs.] Shnk. 

Plus (pl&s), a. [L., more ; akin to Gr. trA«ici>v, irAea>v, 
and full. See Full, a., and cf. Pifr, Pleonasm.] 

1. {Math.) More, required to be added ; positive, as 
distinguished from negative ; — opposed to minus. 

2. Hence, in a literary sense, additional ; real ; actual. 
SucoesB goes invariably with a certain plus or poBltive^owcr. 

Plus sign (Math.), the sign (+) which denotes addition, 
or a positive quantity. 

Plush (plfish), n. [F. pluche, peluche (cf. It, peluz- 
go)f fr. L. pilus hair, Pile hair, and cf. Pxrukb.] A 
textile fabric with a nap or shag on 
one side, longer and softer than the 
nap of velvet. Cowper. 

nush'y (-j^), a. Like plush ; soft 
and shaggy. H. Kingsley. 

PlU^tST'Chy (plu'tilr-kjn, n. [Gr. 

IT Aovtov wealth 4- "itrchy.] Plutoc- 
rat ; the rule of wealth. [i2.] 

Pln't0*al (plu'tt-olj, a. {Zo'ul.) 

Of or pertaining to a pluteus. 

II Plu'te-us (^s), n. ; pi. L. Plutei 
(-1), E. Pluteubrs (-Sz). [L., a shed.] 

(Zobl.) The free-swimming larva of 
sea urchins and ophiurans, having 
several long stiff processes inclosing 
calcareous rods. 

Plu'tO (plu'tft), n. PL., fr. Or. 
lIAouTitfv.] {Class, Myth.) The son 
of Saturn and Rhea, brother of Ju- 
piter and Neptune; the dark and 
gloomy god of the Lower World. 

Pluto moaksy (ZooDs a long-toiled African monkey 
{Cereopithecus plvto)^ having wde 
whiskers. The general color is 
black, more or less grizzled ; the 
frontal bond is white. 

Plu-too^-oy (plft-t5k'r4-sy), n. 

[Or. irhoxnoKparia ; wAovtos weiJth 
-f- xpartlv to be strong, to rule, fr. 
apdrov strength : cf . P. plutocrat 
tte.l A form of government in 
which the supreme power is lodged 
in the hands of the wealthy classes ; 
government by the rich ; also, a 
controlling or influential class of 
rich men. 

Pln'to-crut (pHi'tfi-kr«t),». One 
whose wealth gives him power or 
influence ; one of the plutocracy. 

PlU'tO-OPtt'IO (-krttOk), a. Of 
or pertaining to plutocracy ; as, pioto Monkey. 

plutocratic ideas. Bagehot. 

PlU-toro>K7 (plfi-ta'ft-jy), n. [Gt. wAovw wealth + 
4ogy.] The science which treats of wealth. 

jnn-tO'nl-UA (plfi-t9^nT-on), a. [L. Pluttmiutf Gr. 
JJAovruviof : of. F. pltetonien.] Plutonic. Poe. 
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Pln-tO^-AB (pl6-t5'nT-an), n. {Geol.) A Plutoniat. 
Plll'tonfto (-twiGk), a. [Cf. F. ^uionique. Bee Plu- 
to.] 1. Of or pertaining to Pluto ; Plutonian ; hence, 
peiiaiuing to the interior of the earth ; subterranean. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or designating, the system of the 
Plutonista ; igneous ; as, the Plutonic theory. 

nutoalo actloii (Oeol.)^ the influence of volcanic heat 
and other subterranean forces under pressure. — PluUmio 
rooks (t/eci.), granite, porphyry, and tome other igneous 
rocks, supposed to have consolidated from a melted state 
at a great depth from tiie surface. Cf. Intrusive rooks^ un- 
der Intrusive. — Plntonk thooiy. (Geol.) Bee Plutonism. 

Pln't^nhllll (plu'tft-niz’m), n. [Cf. F. plutonisme. ] 
The theory, early advanced in geology, tliat the snooes- 
sive rocks of the earth's crust were formed by igneous 
fusion ; — opposed to the Neptunian theory. 

Pln'tO-nllt (-nTst), n. [<j{. ¥. plutoniste.] One who 
adopts the geological theory of igneous fusion ; a Pluto- 
nian. Bee ^UTONisM. 

Pln'tlUl ('tfis), n. [L., fr. Or. IlAoCroz.] {Class. 
Myth.) The son of Jason and Ceres, and the god of 
w^th. He was represented as bearing a cornucopia, 
and as blind, because his gifts were bestowed without 
discrimination of merit. 

Plu'vl-al ( -vT-cl), a. [L. plmialiSt fr. pluvia rain : 
cf. F. pluvial. Bee Plover.] 1. Of or pertaining to rain ; 
rainy. [/?.] 

2. {Geol.) Produced by the action of rain. 

Plu'vl-al, n. [LL. pluviale a garment wliich keeps 
off the rain : cf. F. pluvial.] A priest's cope. 
Pla'vl-am'd-tar (-im'^-ter), n. See Pluviometer. 
PlU'vl-A-met'rio-Rl (-Am8t'rT-lw/l), a. See Pluvio- 

METRICAL. 

Pltt'Vi-An (plu'vT-fln), n. {Zobl.) The crocodile bird. 
Pln'vl-om'e-tar (-5m'S-tSr), n. [L. pluvia rain -f 
nieter; of. F. pluvioniHre.] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the amount of raimall at any place in a given 
time ; a rain gauge. 

Plu'vl-O-met'Wo-al (-ft-mSt'rT-knl), o. [Cf. F. pluvi- 
oviHrique.] Of or pertaining to a pluviometer; deter- 
mined by a pluviometer. 

llPlu'vl'dte'(F. ply'vft'Sz^K. plu'vT-fiz), n. [F. Bee 
Pluvious.] The fifth month of the French republican 
calendar Mopted in 1703. It began January 20, and 
ended February 18. Bee Vsnd^miairx. 

PlU^vl-OllE (plu'vT-tis), o. \Ij. vliiviosus^ pluviusyix. 
pluvia rain : cf. F. pluvieux. Pluvial, «.] Abound- 
ing in rain ; rainy ; pluvial. Sir T. Broivne. 

Ply (pli), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Plied (plid) ; p. pr. A 
vb. n. Plying (plI'Tng).j [OE. pHen^ F. plier to fold, to 
bend, fr. L. pHcare ; fdun to Gr. irAaiteii', G. flechten. Cf. 
Apply, Complex, Display, Duplicity, Employ, Exploit, 
Impuoatk, Plait, Pliant, Flax.] 1. To bend. [Obs.] 
Ah men may warm wax with handes phe. Chaucer, 

2. To lay on closely, or in folds ; to w'ork upon steadily, 
or with repeated acts ; to press upon ; to urge Impor- 
tunately; as, to ply one with questions, with solicita- 
tions, or with drink. 

And plies him with redoubled ttrokcB. Dryden. 
He plies the duke at morning and at night. Shak. 

3. To employ diligently ; to use steadily. 

Go jilpthy needle ; meddle not. Shak. 

4. To practice or perform with diligence ; to work at. 

Their bloody task, unwearied, Htill they ply. Waller. 

Ply, t». i. 1. To bond ; to yield. [Obs}] 

It would rather burst atwo than plye. Chaucer. 
The willow plied, and gave way to the gust. L' Kstranye. 

2. To act, go, or work diligently and steadily ; espe- 
cially, to do something by repeated actions ; to go b^k 
and forth ; os, a steamer jp/ter between certain ports. 

Ere half these authors be road twhioh will soon be with vluiny 
hard and daily). Milton. 

He waH forced to ply in the streots bh a pr rter. Addison. 
The heavy bntiimerB and mallets phtd. ZonyJ'tllow. 

3. {Naut.) To work to windward ; to Isjat. 

Wy, n. [Of. F. pli, fr. plier. Bee Ply, f’.l 1. A 
fold ; a plait ; a turn or twist, as of a cord. Arouthuot. 
2. Bent ; turn ; direction ; bias. 

Tile late learncm can not ho well take the ply. Bacon. 
BoBwell. and others of Goldsmith's cotemporaries, ... did 
not understand the secret plies of his character. W. Jrviny. 

'I'he czar's mind had taken a strange ply, which it retained to 
the last. Macaulay. 

^r“Plv is used in composition to designate folds, or 
the number of webs interwoven ; as, a three-pfy cari>€t. 

Ply'ET (-Sr), n. One who, or that which, plies ; specif- 
ically : {a) jd. A kind of balance used in raising and let- 
ting down a drawbrldige. It consists of timbers joined in 
the form of a St. Andrew’s cross. (6) pi. Bee Pliers. 
Plyght (plit), V. & n. See Plight. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Plym'OUth Brattl'rtll (plTm'fith breth'rSu). The 
members of a religious sect which first appeared at 
Plymouth, England, about 1830. Thev protest against 
sectarianism, and reject all offlolal mmist^ or clergy. 
Also called Brethren, Christian Brethren, PlynunUhists^ 
etc. The Darbyites are a division of the Brethren. 

Pne-oxn'e-ter (ni-5m'8-tBr), n. [Gr. m>elv to breathe 
+ -meter.] {Physiol.) A spirometer. 
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Pnea-mat^lO (n<l-m#t0fk), I a, [L. pneunutdeus, Gr. 

Plien-mat^lo-al (-t-kal)^, f nvcupanicoc, fr. irvevua, 
wci5ft.aroc, wind, air, irvcw to blow, breathe ; cf. OHG. 
fnehan : of. F. pneumatique. Of. Pneumonia.] 1. Oon- 
sisting of, or resembling, air ; having the properties of 
%n elMtio fluid ; gaseous ; — opposed to dense or solid. 

Ths pneumafieal substance being, in some bodies, the native 
spirit of the body. Bacon. 

2. Of or pertaining to air, or to elastic fluids or their 

properties; pertaining to pneumatics ; ee, pneumatic ex- 
penments. **Pneumatioai discoveries.” Stewart. 

3. Moved or worked by the pressure or flow of air ; as, 
n pneumatic instrument ; a pneumatic engine. 


PNEUMONITIS 

4 . {Biol.) Fitted to contain air ; having cavities filled 
with air ; as, pneumatic cells ; pnetmuffio Vonos. 

Fusunatio action, or Fnsnnuttio lavar (i/us.), a contriv- 
ance for overcoming the reaistanoe of the keys and other 
movable parts in an organ, by causing compressed idr 
from the wind chest to move them. — Pasumatfo dkpatali, 
a system of tubes, leading to various points, through 
which letters, packages, etc., are sent, by the flow and 
pressure of air. — Pnaunatio alsvator, a hoisting machine 
worked by compressed air. — Pnaumatic pUa, a tubular 
pile or cylinder of large diameter sunk by utmospherio 
pressure. -- Pneainatic pomp, an air-exhausting or forcing 
pump. Pneumatic railway. Bee Atiuosphrnc raihvay, 
under Atmokpheric. -- Pneumatic tyrlnre, a stout tube 
closed at one end, ai;d pruvidod will; m piston, for show- 
ing that the heat produced by eompressing a gas will 
ignite substances. — Pneumatic trough, a trough, gonemlly 
made of wood or sheet metal, huvnig a porioraiod shelf, 
and used, when filled with water or mercury, for collect- 
ing gases In chemical operations. — Pneumstlo tube. Bee 
Pneumatic dispatch, above. 

Pnen'Ilia-tlc'l-ty(nu'mA-tTs'I-ty),n. {Biol.) Tlio state 
of being pneumatic, or of having a cavity or cavities filled 
with air ; as, the pnenmaiicity of the bones of birds. 

Pnen-maHoS (nft-mit'Iks), n. [Of. F. pnrvniatique.] 

1. That liranch of science which treats of the niechan- 
ioal properties of air and other elastic fluids, as of their 
weight, pressure, elasticity, etc. Bee Mechanics. 

2. {Philos. & Theol.) Tlie sclentiflc niudy or knowledge 
of spiritual beings and their relations to God, angels, and 
men. 

PnenlnR-tO- (nii'mA-tft- or nH-roKt'ft-). A combining 
form from Gr. irrevpa, irvsvparoi, wind, air, breath, res- 
piration; M, pneumatoftTfiph, pneumatolofty. 

Pnen-mat'o-cela (ntt-mAt'^-sSl), n. [Pveumnto- -4- 
Gr. ityXij a tumor: cf. F. pneumatocele.] (Med.) A dis- 
tention of the scrotum by air; also, hernia of the lungs. 

Pneu-mat^O-cyst (-sTst), n. [Pneumato- -f cyst.] 
(Zo'ol.) A cyst or sac of a slphonophore, cohtaining air, 
and serving as a float, as in Physalia. 

Pnea-mat'O-STfUn (-gram), n. [Pneumato- -j- -gram.] 
(Physiol.) A tracing of the respiratory movements, ob- 
tained by a pneumatograph or stethograph. 

Pneu-mat'o-graph (-grAf), «. [Pneumato- -f -graph.] 
(Physiol.) An instrument for recording the movements 
of the thorax or chest wall during respiration; — also 
called stethograph. 

Pneu'ma-to-loa^o-al (nE'mA-td-lBj'T-kGl), a. [Cf. F. 
fmeumatologique^ Of or pertaining to pucumatology. 

Pnen'ma-tol'o-glat (nfl'mi-tbi'ft-jTsty n. [Cf. F. 
pneumatologiste.] One versed in pneuumtology. 

Pnen'ma-toro-gy (-j^, n. [Pneumato- -j- -logy: cf. 
F. pneumatoloaie.] 1. Ti;e doctrine of, or a treatise on, 
air and other elastic fluids. Bee Pneumatics, 1. 

2. {Philos. A Theol.) The science of spiritual being or 
phenomena of any descriiition. 

Pnou'ma-tom^e-ter (-t5m'^-t5r), n. [Pneumato- -j- 
-meter.] {Physiol.) An instrument for measuring tho 
amount of force exerted by the lungs in respiration. 
Pneu'ma-tom'e-try (-trj), n. See SmoMETRY. 

Pneu-maFo-pliore (nft-mat'6-f5r), n. [Pneumato- -f- 
Gr. (^epeiv to bear.] {Zobl.) One of tho Pueumonm»hora. 

Pnea'llia-tO*tllOTaz (uu'mA-tft-tho'rlfks), n. [Pneu- 
mnto- thorax J (J^Jed.) See Pneumothorax. 

Pneu'mo- (irn'mc-). A combining form from Or. nvev- 
pm’, nvrvtJiovo%, a lung ; oh, pneumog,MtT\c., pnenmoXoy^y. 

Pneu'mo-coc'oua (-kbk'kQs), n. [Seu Pneumo-, and 
Coccus.] {Biol.) A form of micrococcus found in the 
sputum (and elsewhere) of i^rsons suffering with pneu- 
monia, and thought to be tho cause of this disease. 

Pnen'mo-gaa^trlo (-gUs'trlk), a. [Pneumo- -f gas- 
tric,] {Anat.) Of or pertaining to tl;e lungs and the 
stomach. — n. The pneumogostric nerve. 

PneumogMtrlc nerve (Anat.), one of the tenth pair of 
cranial nerves whicl; are distributed to the pharynx, 
esophagus, larynx, lungs, heart, stomach, liver, and 
spleen, and, in fishes and many amphibia, to the bran- 
chial apparatus and also to the sides of the body. 

Pneu^mo-grapll (nli'm6<gr&f), n. Bame as Pnbunat- 

OORAPH. 

Paeu-mogTa-phy (nfi-mbg'rA-fy), n. [Pneumo- -f- 
-graphy.] A description of the luugs. Ihinglisnn. 

Pneu-mol'o-gy (nft-mbPft-jj^), n. [Pneumo- -f -logy.] 
{Anat.) The science which treats of tl;e lungs. 

Pnen-mom'e-t«r (n(i-m6m'l-t8r), n. [/’neumo- -|- 
-meter.] {Physiol.) A spirometer. 

Pneu-mom^a’try (-try), n. Measurement of the ca- 
pacity of the lungs for air. Bunglison. 

Pnea-mo'nl-a (nft-m5'nT-&), n. [NL., fr. Gr. iri'ev- 
pov(a, fr. nvtvfitov, pi. irveupopec the lungs, also, trAsi)- 
poiv, which is peril, the original form. Of. Pneumatic, 
Pulmonary.] {Med.) Inflammation of the lungs. 

Catarrhal puenmonla, or Broncho-pneumonia, is in- 
flainuiatiou of the lung tissue, associated with catarrh 
and with marked evidences of inflanniintion of bronchial 
membranes, often chronic ; — also called lobular pneumo- 
nia, from its affecting single lobules at a time. — Croupou 
pnoumonia, or ordinary pneumonia, is an acute affection 
characterized by sudden onset with a chill, high fever, 
rapid course, and sudden decline ; — also called lobar 
pneumonia, from its affecting a whole lobe of the lung at 
once. See under Croupous. — Fibroid pneumonia is an in- 
tiv; ' ’ 


fiammation of the interstitial connective tissue lying bo 
tween the lobules of the lungs, and is very slow in its 
course, producing shrinking and atrophy of the luugs. 

Pnuu-IllOIl^O (nll-mbn'Tk), a. [Gr. irvevpovt.K6 % : cf. 
F. pneumonique.] {a) Of or pertaining to the lungs ; 
pulmonic, (ft) Of or pertaining to pneumonia ; as, pneu- 
monic symptoraa 

Pb6II-IIIOIi4o, n. {Med.) A medicine for affections 
of the lungs. Coxe. 

(nll'mA-nTt'Tk), a. {Med.) Of or per- 
taining to pneumonitis. 

II Pnea'mo-nl'tlE (-ni'tls), n. [NL. See Pneumo-, 
and -ms.] {Med.) Inflammation of the luugs ; pneu- 
monia. 
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Fiieii^ino-iiom'e>ter n. [See 

PifitTiio-, aud ^xsTBR.] {Phytiol,) A apixometer ; a pneu- 
mometer. 

il Piieu^mo-nopb'o>r« (•udf'd-ri), n. pU pTL., fr. 
Gr. nvtvfjnou a Iuur ‘f- to bou.] (Zo’dl.) The di> 

rislon of Siphoxio]wora which includes the Phyaalia and 
allied f^nera ; — called also Pneumatophorm. 

Pnea'mo-ay {nu'vaiHxf)^ n, [Cx. F. jmsumoni^.] 

II Pxun'mo4li'o-kM n, fil. [NL. SeePMsu> 

xo-^d OOtiooid.] (Zo’61.) Same as Saubopswa. 

liraea-moiili'o>ni (ntt-mOf^-rA), n. pi. [NL. Bee 
PNxniioMOPHORA.] (^Zo'61.) A division of holothurians 
having an intemiu gill, or respiratory tree. 

Pluhl^mo-«]Mi'e-ton(ntt^ni6-sk81't-tllii), n. {Pneutno- 
-f skeleton.'] {Zodl. ) A chitinous structure which sup- 
ports the gill in some invertebrates. 

Pnea^mo-tlier'a-py (-tbfir'A-pj^), n. [Gr. wsvha air 
-f therapy.] {Med?) The treatment of disease by iuha- 


ports the gill in some invertebrates. 

Pnea^mo-tlier'a-py (-tbfir'A-pj^), n. [Gr. wsypa air 
-f therapy.] {Med?) The treatment of disease by inha- 
lations of compressed or rarefied air. 

Pnott^mo-tho'nut (-thS'rSlu), n. [Gr. trvtvtia air -f 
£. thorax.] {Med.) A condition in which air or other 
gas is present in the cavity of the chest ; — called also 
pneunuitothorax. 

II Pnl-gAll-OII (nt-ga^T-6n), n. [NL. , fr. Gr. irviyaAiwi' 
nightmare, fr. rrvlysiv to throttle.] {Med.) Nightmare. 

Pay* (nlks), n. [NL., fr. Gr. im/f.] (Qr. Antiq.) 
The place at Athena where the meetings of the people 
were held for making decrees, etc. 

Po'a (pS'A), n. [NL., fr. Gr. irda grass.] {Bot.) A 
genus of grasses, including a great number of species, 
as the kinds called meadow grass^ Kentucky blue grass^ 
June grass t and spear grass (which see). 

Poach (p5ch), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Poachbo (pSoht) ; 
p. vr. St vb. n. PoAOHiNO.] [F. pocher to place in a 
pocKet, to poach eggs (the yolk of the egg being os it 
were pouched in the wlUte), from poche pocket, pouch. 
See Pouou, V. & n.] 1. To cook, as eggs, by breaking 
them into boiling w'ater ; also, to cook with butter after 
breaking in a vessel. Bacon. 

2. To rob of game; to pocket and convey away by 
stealth, as game ; hence, to plimder. Garth. 

Poaoh, V. i. To steal or pocket game, or to carry it 
away privately, as in a bag ; to kill or destroy game con- 
trary to law, especially bv night ; to hunt or nsh unlaw- 
fully ; as, to poach tor rabbits or for salmon. 

Poaoh, V. t. [Cf. OF. pocher to thrust or dig out 
with the fingers, to bruise (the eyes), F. pouce thumb, L. 
pullexj and also E. poach to cook eggs, to plunder, and 
poke to thrust against.] 1. To stab ; to pierce ; to spear, 
as fish. lObs.] Carew. 

2. To force, drive, or plunge into anything. [0^.] 

UU horse pocking one of hla legs into some hollow i^uund. 

Sir If. Temple. 

3. To make soft or muddy by trampling. Tennyson. 

4. To begin and not complete. [Oos.] Bacon. 

Poaoh, r. i. To become soft or muddy. 

Chalky and clay lands . . . chap in summer, and poach in 
winter. Mortimer. 

Poaoh'ard (-8rd), n. [From Poach to stab.] [Writ- 

ten also pocardy pochard.] {Zoul.) (a) A common Euro- 
pean duck {Aythya /eAna)\ — called also goldheady 
poker y exA fresh-water, or red-headedy widgeon. {b)ThQ 
American redhead, which is closely allied to the Euro- 
pean poachard. 

Rsd-ersated poachard (Zobl.), an Old World duck {Branta 
ruftna).— Scaup poachard, the scaup duck. — Tufted poach- 
ard, a scaup ducK yiythyay or Fuligula 
cristata)y native of Europe and Asia. 

POAOh'or (pBch^r), n. 1. One who 
poaches ; one who kills or catches game 
or fish contra^ to law. 

2. {Zo'dl.) The American wid- 
geou. [Localy U. N.] 

Boa poacher {Zo'6l.)% the 

PoAOh^-ness (^-T-nSs), 

The state of oelng 

poachy ; marshiness. Tz 

POAOh^ {-^)y a. 

[See Poach to stab.] 

Wet and soft ; easily 

penetrated by the i**.— 

feet of cattle ; — said American Poachard. or Redhead 
of laud. Aythya Americana). Male. 

POAk I (p5k), n. Waste matter from the preparation 

POAke I of skins, consisting of hair, lime, oil, etc. 

Po^OAH (pS'kSn), n. {Bot.) The poke {Phytolacca 
decandra ) ; — called also pocan bush. 

PtPchATd ('p^PchSrd), n. {Zodl.) See Poachard. 

Pooh (p5k) I, n. [OE. pokkCy AS. poccy poe ; %ki n to 
D. j>oky G. pockCy and perh. to E. poke a pocket. Cf. 
Pox.] {Med.) A piutiile raised on the surface of the 
body in variolous and vaccine diseases. 

Of pokkes and of scab aud every sore. Chaucer. 

Pook'Arred (-krd), a. See Pocamarkad. lObs.] 

Pook'-bro^kini (-brS^k’n), a. Broken out, or marked, 
with smallpox : pook-fretten. 

Pook'at (pCk'Bt), n. [OB. pokety Prov. F. A OF. 
poguettCy V.jaochettey dim. tr.poguey pougue, F. poche; 
probably of Teutonic origin. See Pokb a pocket, and cf. 
Poach to cook eggs, to plunder, and Pouch.] 1. A bag 
or pouch ; especially, a small bag inserted in a garment 
for carrying small articles, particularly money ; hence, 
figuratively, money ; wealth. 

2. One of several bags attached to abilUard table, into 
which the balls are driven. 



4. {Arch.) A hole or space covered by a movable pleoe 
of board, as in a floor, boxing, partitions, or the like. 

6* {Mining) {a) A cavity m a rock containing a nug- 
get of gold, or other mineral ; a small body of ore con- 
tained m such a cavity. (6) A hole containing water. 

0. {Naut.) A strip of canvas, sewn upon a sail so that 
a batten or a light spar ow be pLaoed in the interspace. 

7. {Zo'dl.) B^e as Pouch. 

Pocket is often used adjectively, or in the forma- 
tion of compound words usually of obvious sUniificatiou ; 
as, pocket comb, t>ocket compass, poek^ edition, pocket 
handkerchief, pocket money, pocket picking, or pocket- 
picking, etc. 

Out of pocket. See under Out, prep.— Pockst borough, a 
borough owned ’* by some person. Bee under Borough. 
[Eng.j— Pocket gopher {Zool.)y any one of several spe- 
cies of Ameri- — 

can rodents of 
the genera 
Geomysy and 
ThomomySy 
family Geomy- 
d/e. They have 
large external 
cheek pouches, 
and are fossori- , 

al in their hab- — 

IH" Pocket Gopher {Oeomys burtarius). 
habit North 

America, from the MiaaisHippl Valley west to the Pacific. 
Oall^ also pouched pop/icr. — Pocket mouse (Zo6l.)y any 
species of American mice of the family Snccomyidm. 
They have external cheek pouches. Some of them are 
adapted for leaping (genus Dipadomys)y and are called 
kangaroo mice. They are native of the Southwestern 
United States, Mexico, etc. — Pocket piece, a piece of 
money kept in the pocket and not spent. — Pocket pistol, 
a pistol to be carried in the pocket.— Pocket sheriff (Eng. 
Law)y a sheriff ap];K>inted by the sole authority of the 
crown, without a nomination by the judges in the ex- 
chequer. Burrill. 

Pook'et (pSk'gt), V. i. {imp. & p. p. PoexETBD ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. PooARTiNO.] X. To put, or conceal, in the 
pocket ; as, to pocket the change. 

lie would pocket tlie expense of the license. Sterne. 

2. To take clandestinely or fraudulently. 

He pocketed pay in the names of men who had long been 
dead. Macaulay. 

To pocket a ball (Billiards), to drive a ball into a pocket 
of the table. — To pocket an insult, affront, etc., to receive 
on affront without open resentment, or without seeking 
redress. ** I must pocket up these wrongs.^* Shak. 

Pook'et-book^ (-bdbk'), n. A small book or cose for 
carrying papers, money, etc., in the pocket ; also, a note- 


book for the pocket. 

Pook'et-flU (-fyl), n.; pi. Pocketpuls (-fyb:). As 
much os a pocket will hold ; enough to fill a pocket ; as, 
pocketfuls of chestnuts. * 

Pook'At-laiUo'(-Dif/), X, 

n. ; pi. -KNiVRs (-nlv*). ^ 


e with one or more iwm n ..*^ 

blades, wliich fold into ^ scalc i B Spring ; C Tang of 
the handle so as to admit Blade ( D Kick, 

of being carried in the pocket. 

Pook'-tret'ten (pGk'frfiVt’n), a. Bee Pockmarkro. 

Pockl-ness (-T-nfis), n. The state of being pocky. 

POGk'maxIc (-mkrk ), n. A mark or pit made by small- 
pox. 

Pock^mArkod^ (pdk'miirktOt a. Marked by small- 
pox ; pitted. 

Poole'-iKlt^tAd ('pTt^tSd), o. Pockmarked ; pitted. 

Pook'opild^lllllg (-pyd^dTug), n. A bag pudding ; a 
name of reproach or ridicule formerly applied by the 
Scotch to the English. 

Pook^irood^ (-wd6d^), n. [So called because formerly 


other eruptive disease. 


Bp. Hall. 


;tle ; — said American Poachard. or Redhead 
(Aythya Americana). Male. 

i (p6k), n. Waste matter from the preparation 
I of skins, consisting of hair, lime, oil, etc. 


IIPO'OO (pS'kfi), adv. [It.] {Mus.) A little ; — used 
chiefly In phrases indicating the time or movement ; as, 
poco piu allegro, a little faster ; poco largo, rather slow. 

IIPooo a poco [It.1 (Mus.) Little by little; as, poco a 
poco crescendo, gradually increasing m loudness. 

Po'cook (i)lPk5k). n. Peacock. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Po'OO-on-rAn'tA (pO'kft-kOO-rkn'tlt), n. [It. poco cu- 
rante caring little.] A careless person ; a trifler. [i?.] 

Po^OO-oa-rAn^tum (-kd6-rAn'tIz*m), n. Carelessness ; 
apathy; indifference, [i?.] Carlyle. 

Po-UO'SOn (p8-k(Ps*n), n. Low, wooded grounds or 
swamps in B^teru Maryland and Virginia. [Written 
also poquoson.] Washington. 

Poo'Q-lent (p5k'fi-lcnt), a. {L. poculentuSy fr. pocu- 
lum a oup.] Fit for drink. [O&s.] Some of those herbs 
which are not esculent, are . . . poculeni.** Bacon. 

Poo^-U-form (p5k'fi-lT-fdrm), a, [L. poculum a cup 
-f- -form : cf. F. poculiforme.] Having the shape of a 
goblet or drinking cup. 

-pod (-p5d). [See Foot.] A combining form or sufBz 
from Gr. wov«, vo66s, foot; as^ decapod, an animal having 
ten feet; phyllopod, m animal having leafUke feet; 
mvnriapocL hexapod. ^ 

Pod(plM),n. [Probably akin to pTtddtn^r, and 
perhaps the same word as pad a cushion; of. 
also Dan. pude pillow, cushion, and also E. cod 
a husk, pod.] 1. A bag ; a pouOh. {Obs. or MKk 
Prov. Eng.] Tusser. yfS 

2. {Bot.) A capsule of a plant, especially a 

legume ; a dry dehiscent fruit. Bee Hlust. of .fl 
AMOiosraRKOUS. Oyi 

3. {Zo'dl.) A considerable number of animals «r 

closely clustered together ; — said of seals. ^ 


or suffix from Or. wovt, woSSiy foot; as, hezAjMdd, nmi- 
apoda. Bee -roD. 

Pod'A-gra (p5d'i-grA),n. [L. See Podaobio.] {MoA) 
Gout in tne joints of the foot ; — applied Also to gout in 
other parts of the body. 


3. A large bag or sack used in packing various articles, Pod aaser, or Pod bit, an auger or bit the ^ . 
as ginger, hops, cowries, etc. ohannelm which is straight instead of twisted. 


In the wool or hop trade, the pocket contains half 
a sack, or about 168 lbs. ; but It is a variable qiumtity, the 
artioles being sold by actual weight. 


Pod, V. 4. \imp» & V. p. PoDDBD \ p.pr.& vb. n. Pod- 
ding.] To swell ; to ^ ; also, to produce pods. 

-po^ (-pfi-di). A New Latin plural oomblning form 


- applied also to gout in 

Po-dag^ (pfi-dl^'rTk), la. [L. podagricusy Gr, 
PO-dAgOdO-IU (-rt-kol), I iro^vpucdc, fr. wofiaypa 
[Out in the feet ; wove, irodoc* foot 4~ ^ypa a catching.] 

1. Pertaining to the gout; gouty ; caused gout. 

2. Afflicted with gout. Sir f. Browne, 


2. Afflicted with gout. _ 

Pod'A-groiM (pwA-grtis), a. Gouty ; podagric. 

P0-dAl"gl-A (pO-dSPjl-A), n. [NL., it. Gr. wow, noSity 
foot -f- dAyov l^u.] {Med.) Faon in the foot, due to 
gout, rheumatism, etc. 

II Po-dAT'tlinim (pd-dKr^thrfim), n. ,* pi. Podabthra 
(-thrd). [NL., fr. Gr. wovv, troddv, foot -f apBpou joint.] 
(Anat.) The foot joint; in birds, the joint between the 
motatarsus and the toes. 

Pod'ded (p5dM6d), a. Having pods. 

Pod'der (^5r), n. One who collects pods or pulse. 

POriXes^tA (E. pA-dSs^U ; It. pd-dfis-^), n. [It. po- 
desthy It. L. potestas power, magistracy. See Potrnt.] 

1. One of the chief magistratos of the Italian republics 

in the Middle Ages. Brande de C. 

2. A mayor, aldennan, or other magistrate, in some 
towns of It^y. 

II Po-de'tl-um (p6-d5'sl)T-ttm), n. ; pi. Podbtza (-4), 


II X'W-UO'U-’UUl » y*> \-afy 

E. PoDETiuMB (-tlmz). [NL., fr. Gr. wov«, woidc, foot] 
{Hot.) A stalk which bears the fructification in some 
lichens, as in the so-called reindeer moss. 

Podge (pBj), n. [Cf. G. patsche puddle, mirej 1. A 
puddle ; a plash. Skinner, 

2. Porridge. [Prov. Eng.] Halliwell, 

Podg'y (-y), a. Fat aud short; pudgy. 

Pod^-OAl (p5d'I-kal), o. [L.podeZypodiciSj the anus.] 
{Zo'dl.) Anal ; — applied to certain organs of insects. 

II Pod^-oepH (-I-seps), n. [NL., fr. L. podexy podicis, 
anus -f pes foot] {Zodl.) Bee Grbbb. 

II Po'ffl-um (pS'dl-fim), n. ; pi. Podia (-4). [L., fr. 
Gr. wddtoi/, dim. of irow«, iro56v, foot. Bee Pew.] 1. (Arch.) 
A low wall, serving as a foundation, a substructure, or 
a terrace wall. It is es^cially employed by arcliscolo- 
I l^ie dwarf wall surrounding the 


a terrace wall. It is es^cially employed by arcliscolo- 
gists in two senses : (a) l^ie dwarf wall surrounding the 
arena of an amphitheater, from the top of which the 
seats began, {b) The masonry under the stylobate of a 
temple, sometimes a mere foundation, sometimes oou- 
tainmg chambers. Bee Jllust. of Column. 

2. (Zo'dl.) The foot. 

Pod^ey (pbd'lj^), n. {Zo'dl.) A young coolfish. 

Pod'O- (pod'6-). [Bee Foot.] A combining form or 
prefix from Gr. wovv, wofioc, foot; as, podocarp, podo- 
cephalous, podology. 

Pod'O-hrBIlcll (-brSnk), n. [See Podo-, and Branohxa.] 
{Zodl.) One of the bronchia) attached to the bases of 
the legs in Crustacea. 

II Pod^O-hrAn'ohl-B (-br5n'kI-4), n. ; pi. Podobban- 
CHUB (-S). [NL.] {Zodl.) Bame as Podoqramoh. 

Pod'o-oarp ('kiirp), n. [Podo- -|- Gr. fruit] 

{Bot.) A stem, or footstalk, supportmg the fruit. 

Pod^lHMpll'a-lOllB (-s8f'4-10B\ a. [Bode- -f Gr. ««- 
^akri head.] {Bot.) Having a head of flowers on a long 
peduncle, or footstalk. 

II Pod^o-nml-iun (-jTn'T-ttm), n. [NL., fr. Gr. wove, 
iTob6%y foot ^ yvmi woman.] {Bot. ) Same as Basiovniuh. 

II Pod'oph-ttal'ml-a (p5d'5f-thkl'mr.4), n. pi. [NL. 
See Podophthalmic.] {Zo'dl.) The stalk-eyed Crustacea, 
■->an order of Crustacea ha^ng the eyes Bupporto4 on 
movable stalks. It includes the crabs, lobsters, ~ and 
prawns. Callod also Podophthalmatay and Decapod. 

Pod^oph-tlial'llllo (-thSl'mlk), 1 a. [Podo- -f- Gr. 


Pod^oph-tlial'llllo (-thSl'mlk), 1 a. [Podo- -f- Gr. 
Pod^im-tlial^oiu (-thSl'mQs), ) IxMahpoc an eye.] 
{Zodl.) (a) Having the eves on movable footstalks, or 
pedicels. (6) Of or pertaining to the Podophthalmia. 


pedicels. (6) Of or pertaining to the Podophthalmia. 

Pod''oph-tlial']llltA (-mit), n. {Zo'dl.) The eyestalk of 
} a crustacean. 

Pod'O-phylTln (pBd'4-fTl'lYn), n. [From Podophtl- 
LUM.I {Chem.) A brown bitter gum extracted from the 
rootsialk of the May apple {Podophyllum pelioJum), It 
is a complex mixture of several substances. 

Pod^o-nhylloos ('IQs), a. 1. {Zo'dl.) Having thin, 
flat, leaflike locomotive organs. 

2. {Anat.) Pertaining to, or composing, the layer of 
tissue, made up of laminee, beneath a horse’s hoof. 

II Pod^o-phylluin (-lamj, n. [NL., fr. Gr. wow, we- 


ll Pod^o-phylluin (-l&m), 


[NL., fr. Gr. wow, wo- 


! the Barberry fomilv, having large palinately lobed pel- 
tate leaves and a solitary whitish flower. There are two 
species, the American Podophyllum peltaiumy or May 
apple, and the Himalayan P. Emodi. 

2. (Med.) The rhizome and rootlet of the May apple 
{Podophyllum peltatum)y — used as a cathartic drug. 

PCNrO-Soapll (p5d^d-sk4f), n. [Podo- -f Gr. <rica^ 
boat.] A canoe-shaped float attached to the loot, for 
walking on water. 

Pod'O-gperm (-spSrm), n. [Porfo- -f Gr. avdofia seed ; 
cf. P. podosperme.] (Bot.) The stalk of a seed or ovule. 

II y^^O-gtom^a-tA (-st5m^4-t4), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 
wove, iroSSfy foot + ord/bia, -aroe, mouth.] {Zodl.) An 
order of Bryozoa of which Rhabdopleura is the type. 
See RHABDOPueuEA. 

II Pod^O-tlM'OA (-thSnc4), n.; pi. Podothroje (-afi). 

i NL., fr. Gr. woik, wo8de, foot -f case.] {ZoSi,) 
'he Boaty covering of the foot of a blM or reptUo. 

II POHM'dA (pMr5'd4), «. ,gr|i 
[Bp., rotten.] A misoellaneous 
dish of meats. Bee Olla-po- 

Po-dn'ra (pfi-du'r4), n. ; pi. 

L. PODXTRJK (-tS), E. FODURAS 


L. POOURiE C-tS), E. FODURAS 

small leaping th^nurous in- 
sect of the genus Podura and related genera ; a springtaO. 
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me of the minute scalfla with 
WBich the body of a podura la covered. They are uaed 
aa teat objeota for the microaoope. 

Pd4b^ fpi-d3'rld), n. (Zoo/.) Any apeclea of Po- 
dwa or allledT genera. — a. Pertaining to the poduraa. 

Po^e (pO^)f Same aa PoL 

Po'B-Wltl' (p5^-b8rd0i n. (Zool.) The paraon bird. 

PiB'oMe n. Same as Poioile. 

PflrolUVlQ 1 ytt'lk), a. [Gr. vokkLKo^ many-colored, 
variegated.] {Oeol.) (a) Mottled with varloua colors; 
variegated ; spotted ; — said of certain rooks. (6) Specif- 
ically : Of or pertaining to, or characterizing, Tnasaic 
and Permian sandstones of red and other colors. [Also 
written poikilitie.'] 

PtB-oO'O-pod (p#-8Tl'j^-p5<l), n. [Cf. F. p<BcUopode.’\ 
{Zo’61.) One of the Pow'ilopoda. Also used adjectively. 

II POB^Ol-lOP'O-da (p6'8Y-18p'6-d&), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 
irotwiAor variegated, manifold -f- -poaa.] (Zool.) (a) 
Originally, an artificial group including many parasitic 
Entomostraca, together with the horseshoe crabs (Limn- 
loidta). (6) By some recent writers applied to the Me- 
rostomata. 

Po^om (pS'Sm), n. [L. poema, Gr. iroiTj/aa, fr. woitip 
to make, to compose, to write, esiiecially in verse ; cf. F. 
poaM."] 1. A metrical composition; a composition In 
verse written In certain measures, wliether in blank 
verse or in rhyme, and characterized by imagination and 
poetic diction ; — contradistinguished from prose ; as, the 
poems of Homer or of Milton. 

2. A composition, not in verse, of which the language 
i^ highly imaginative or impassioned ; as, a prose poem/ 
the poems of Ossian. 

Po^exn-atlc (-St'Tk), a. [Gr. Troiij/LiaTiKd?.] Pertaining 
to a poem, or to poetry ; poetical. [R.'\ Colendge. 

Po-e'na-mu (pfi-S'nA-mli), n. {Mm.) A variety of 
jade or nephrite, — used in iNew Zealand for the manu- 
facture of axes and weapons. 

PCB-noVo-gy (p^-n51'o-jj^), n. See I'aNOLOOV. 

11 Po-eph'a-ga (p6-6f'A-gA), 71. pi, [NL., fr. Gr. ttot?- 
</»dyot gross eating ; -noa gross -f- jtaytlv to eat.] {Zool.) 
A group of herbivorous marsupials including the kanga- 
roos and their allies. — Po-eph'a-gOllB (-gfis), a. 

Po'0-ty (po'c-s^), n. [F. potsie (cf. It. poesUi\ L. po~ 
from Gr. ttgojo-is, from noielv to make. Cf. Posy.] 

1. The art of composing poems ; poetical skill or fac- 

ul^ ; as, tlio heavenly gift oi poesy. Shak. 

2. Poetry ; metrical composition ; poems. 

Music and pocay UNcd to quicken you. Shak. 

3. A short conceit or motto engraved on a ring or 

other tiling ; a posy. Jiacon. 

Po'ot (p5'i5t), n. [F. poete^ L. poMa^ fr. Gr. Tronjniff, 
fr. iroKtlv to make. Cf. Poem.] One skilled in making 
poetry ; one who lias a particular geuius for metrical 
comimsitlon ; tho author of a poem *, on imaginative 
tlilnker or writer. 

'J'lu! cyo, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. Shak. 

A poet is a maker, uh tho word uignillea. Drydtn. 

Poet laureate. See under Laureate. 

P(Ket-aa^ter (-tts'tSr), n. An inferior rhymer, or writer 
of verses ; a dabbler in poetic art. 

The talk of forgotten poetasters. Macaulay. 

PO'et-aS''try (-trV), w. Tim works of a poetaster. [^B.] 

Po'et-eSB, n. [Of. F. poStesse.'] A female poet. 

Po-Ct'lO (pft-St'Tk), ) a. [L. poVticus^ Or. TrovijTocd? ; 

Po-et'io-U (-T-k«l), I cf. F. poetique.'] 1. Of or por- 
taininfi»to i>oetry ; suitable for poetry, or for writing po- 
et^ ; 08 , poetic talent, theme, work, sentiments. Shak. 

2. Expressed in metrical form ; exhibiting tlio imag- 
inative ortho rhythmical quality of poetry; as, poetical 
composition ; poetical prose. 

Poetic license. Bee Liceksr, n., 4. 

Po-et'io-al-lv, adv. In a poetic manner. 

Po^et'lCB (pfi-8t'Iks), n. [Cf. F. poetiquCj L. po'itica. 
poUice, Gr. 7roni}Tiiti} (sc. Tlie principles and 

rules of the art of poetry, J. War ton. 

Po-et'l-onle (-T-kni), 71. A poetaster. Sieinbume. 

Po^et-ize (p5'St-iz), V. i. \imp. <& p. p. Poetized 
(-izd) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Poetizino.] [Cf. F. pokiser.l 
To write as a poet ; to compose verse ; to ideahze. 

I versify tho truth, not poetise. Donne. 

Po'6t-ry ('YJ?), w. [OF. poeteric. See Poet.] 1. Tlie 
art of apprehending and interprtiting ideas by tho fac- 
ulty of imagination ; the art of idealizing in thought and 
in expression. 

For poetry is the blossom and tho fragrance of all human 
knowledge, human thoughts, human pussious, emotions, lan- 
guage. Coleridge, 

2. Imaginative language or composition, whether ex- 
pressed rhythmically or m prose. Specifically : Metrical 
composition ; verse ; rhyme ; poems collectively ; as, he- 
roic poetry ; dramatic poetry ; lyric or Pindaric poetry. 
** The plauetllke music of poetry d' Sir P. Sidney. 

She taketh nmst delight 

In music, instruments, and poetry, Shak. 

Po^t-lXllp, n. The state or personality of a poet, [i/.l 
{Zool.) (a) Bee Poboy. (6) A 


Po'tYipfygforpDgJ), n. 


(Zool.) The menhaden. 


^^f^Pogy is often confounded with porgy^ and there- 
fore incorrectly applied to various fishes. 


Poh (p5), interj, 
or disgust; bahl 


An exclamation expressing contempt 


Po-na'(^ (pt-hS'gen), n. { Zo <) l .) See Pauhauoen. 

P</i (pO^),n. A national food of the Hawaiians, made 
by baking and pounding the kalo (or taro) root, and re- 
ducing It to a thin paste, which is allowed to ferment. 

PoPd-le (pol'st-lB), or Po'Qi-le (pS'd-l*), n. [NL., 
fr. Gr. iroucukti (sc. « 7 to <£) ; cf. h. poeoile.] Tho fres- 
coed porch or gallery in Athens where Zeno taught. 

if. Browning. 


PoigB^aa-oy (poln'an-sy), n. The quality or state of 
being poignant ; as, the jmgnaney of satire ; the poign- 
ancy of grief. 

PoUpi'ant (-flnt), a. [F., p. pr. of poindre to sting, fr. 
I^i>uni;c7 e to prick, sting. ^ Puhoimt.] 1. Pricking ; 
piercing ; sharp ; pungent. “ His poignant spear. Spen- 
ser. sauce.** Chaucer. 

2. Pig. : Pointed ; keen ; satirical. 

ills wit . . . became more lively and poignant. Sir W. Seott. 

PolAn'ant-ly, adv. in a poignant manner. 

Poild-llt^O (poFkT-lU'Tk), a. (Geot.) Bee PcociLino. 

Pol^'lo-oyta (pol'kT-16-8it), n. [Gr. woiki'Aoc diver- 
sified, changeable -f #cvrov a hollow vessel.] (Phy-riol.) 
An irres^lar form of corpuscle found in the blood in 
cases of profound anflemia, probably a degenerated red 
blood corpuscle. 

Poi^kl-lO-tlier'lliBl (-thSrtmul), ) a. [Gr. itoik/Aoy 

Pot^kl-lo-tbar'lllio (-thSr'mtk), i changuable -f K. 
thermal^ thermic.^ (Physiol.) Having a varying body 
tein|>«rature. See Homoiotrbrmal. 

Poi^ld-ltKtlier'movui (-mtLs), a. {Physiol.) Poikilo- 
tliunnal. 

II Poln''oi-a*lUl(poin^BT-S^uA),7>. [NL. Named after M. 
do Poinn\ a governor of tho French West Indies.] (Boi.) 
A prickly tropical shrub {Csesalpinin^ formerly Poinci- 
ana, pulcherrima), with bipinnate leaves, and racomos of 
showy orange-red flowers with long crimson filaments. 

HEP* Tlie genus Pomdana is kept up for three trees 
of Kastem Africa, the Mascorene Islands, and India. 

Poind (poind), V. t. [See Pound to confine.] 1. To 
impound, aa cattle. iObs. or Scot.l Flnvel. 

2 . To distrain. [/S'eo/.Y Sir W. Scott. 

Poind'er G^r), n. 1. Tlie keeper of a cattle pound ; 
a piuder. [Oftj. or Nco/.] T. Adams. 

2. One who distrains property. [Nco/.] Jamieson. 

II Poin-iet'ti-a (poin-^t'tl-A), n. [NL. Named after 
Joel R. Poinsett of South Carolina.] {Bot.) A Mexican 
shrub (Euphorbia pulchcrrima) with very largo and con- 
spicuous vennlliou bracts below tho yellowish flowers. 

Point (poin^, V. t. & i. To appoint. [Oft.?.] Spenser. 

Point, n. [F. pointy and probably also pointe^ L. punc- 
tum, jmneta. fr. pnngere^ pnnetum, to prick. See Tdn- 
OENT, and cf. Puncto, Puncture.] 1. That wljl(!h pricks 
or pierces; the sharp end of anything, esp. tho sharp 
end of a i)iercing instrument, as a needle or a pin. 

2. An instrument which pricks or pierces, as a sort of 
needle used by engravers, etchers, lace workers, and 
others ; also, a pointed cutting tool, as a stone cutter's 
poitit ; — called also pointer. 

3. An)rthing wlilch tapers to a sharp, well-defined ter- 
mination. SiKJciftcally : A small promontory or cape; a 
tract of land extending into tho water beyond tho com- 
mon shore lino. 

4. Tlio mark made by the end of a sharp, piercing in- 
strument, as a needle ; a urlck. 

6. An indefinitely small space ; a mere spot indicated 
or supposed. Specifically ; (Oeom.) That which has nei- 
ther parts nor magnitude ; that which has position, but 
has neither length, bremlth, nor thickness, — sometimes 
conceived of as the limit of a line ; tliat by the motion 
of wlilch a lino is conceived to be produced. 

6. An indivisible portion of time ; a moment ; an in- 
stant ; hence, tho verge. 

When timc'tt first pouj< begun 

Made he all souls. Sir J. Davies, 

Behold, I uin at the point to die. Oen. xxv. .T2. 

7. A mark of punctuation ; a character uaed to mark 
tho divisions of a composition, or the pauses to be ob- 
served in reading, or to point off groups of figures, etc. ; 
a stop, as a comma, asonih^oloii, and esp. a period ; hence, 
figuratively, an end, or conclusion. 

And there a point, for ended is my tale. Chaucer. 

Commas and 2 >ointa they set exactly right. Dope. 

8. Whatever serves to mark progress, rank, or relative 
position, or to indicate a transition from one state or po- 
sition to another ; degree ; step ; stage ; hence, position 
or condition attained ; as, aptomt of elevation, or of de- 
pression ; tho stock fell off five points; ho won by ten 
points. ** A })oinl of precedence.*’ Selden, “ Creeping 
on from point to point.''* Tennyson. 

A lord full fat and in good point. Chaucer. 

9. That which arrests attention, or indicates qualities 

or character ; a salient feature ; a characteristic ; a pe- 
culiarity ; lienee, a particular ; an item ; a detail ; as, th'> 
good or bad of a man, a horse, a book, a story, ete. 

Be told him, point for jmnt, in short and plain. Chances'. 

In point of religion and in point of honor. Bacon. 

Slialt thou (lianute 

With lllm the pointn of liberty r Milton. 

10. Hence, the most prominent or important feature, 

as of an argument, discourse, etc. ; the essential matter ; 
esp., the proposition to be established; as, the point oi 
an anecdote. “ Hero lies the point.'' Shade. 

They will hardly prove his point. Arbuthnot, 

11. A small matter ; a trifle ; a leMt consideration ; a 
punctilio. 

This fellow doth not stand upon points. Shak. 

[He] cored not for God or man a jtoint. Spenser. 

12. {Mus.) A dot or mark used to designate certain 
tones or time ; as : (a) {Anc. Mus.) A dot or mark dis- 
tinguishing or characterizing certain tones or styles ; aa, 
points of perfection, of augmentation, etc. ; hence, a 
note ; a tune. ** Sound the tnimpet — not a levant, or a 
flourish, but a pofnf of war.** Sir W, Scott, (b) (Mod. 
Mus.) A dot placed at the right hand of a note, to 
raise its value, or prolong its time, by one half, as to 
make a whole note equiu to three half notes, a half 
note equal to three quarter notes. 

13. (A ftron.) A fixed conventional place for reference, 
or zero of reckoning. In the heavens, usually the inter- 
section of two or more great circles of the sphere, and 
named speoifioally in each case according to the position 


intended ; as, the equinoctial points ; the solstitial 
points; the nodal poittts ; vortical pohitSf etc. Bee 
Equinoctial. Nodal. 

14. (Her.) One of the several different parts of the 
escutcheon. Bee Esoutohsom. 

16. {Naut.) (a) One of the points of the compass (tee 
Points of the compassy below) ; also, tho difference be- 
tween two points of tho compass ; as, to fall off a poUd. 
(b) A short piece of cordage used in reoflng salli. See 
Beef pointy under RxEr. 

16. (Anc. Costume) A string or lace used to tie to- 
gether certain x>art8 of the dress. Sir W. Scott. 

17. Laoo wrought w-lth the needle ; as, point de Ve- 
nise ; Brussels noint. Boo Point lace, below. 

18. pi. (Baiiways) A switch. (Eng. 'I 

16. An item of private Information ; a hint ; a tip ; 
a pointer. [Cn7j/, U. 5.] 

20. (Cricket) A fielder who is stationed on the off 
side, about twelve or fifteen yards from, and a little In 
advance of, the batsman. 

21. The attitude assumed by a poiutcr dog w hen he 
finds game ; as, the dog came to a pomt. See Pointer. 

22. (Tifpe Making) A standard unit of measure for 
tho size of tyiH) bodies, being one twelfth of the thick- 
ness of pica type. See Point system of typey under Tm. 

23. A t 3 me or snag of an antler. 

24. One of the spaces on a backgammon board. 

26. (Fencing) A movement executed witli tho saber 
or foil ; as, tierce point. 

The word point is a general term, much used in 
the solencos, particularly in mathematics, mechanics, per- 
spective, and physios, bitt generally either in the geomet- 
rical sense, or in that of degree, or condition of change, 
and with some accompanying descriptive or qualifyuig 
term, under which, in the vocabulary, tho specific uses 
are explained ; as, boiling point, carbon point, dry pointy 
freezing point, melting jjomf, vanishing )>oint. etc. 

At all points, In every poi'tlcular, completely ; perfect- 
ly. Shak. — At point, In point. At, In, or On, the point, 
as near as can be ; on the verge ; about (see Anour. prep.y 
6) ; 08 , at the point of death ; ne was on the point of speak- 
ing. ‘‘//t 7 >oir?/ to fall down.” Chancer. Oaius Sidius 
Gota, at point to have been taken, recovered liimsolf so 
valiantly as brought the day on his side. ” Milton. — Dead 
point. (Mach.) Same as Dead center, under Dead. — Par 
point (Med.), in ophtiiolmology, the farthest point at 
wliich objects are seen idistinotly. In normal eyes the 
far point Is infinitely distant. - Near point (Med.), the 
nearest point at wliioh objects are seen distinctly ; either 
with the two eyes togotiior (binocular near point), or 
with each eye separately (monoetdar near point). — Nine 
points of the law, ail but the tenth point; tlie greater 
weight of autliority. -- On the point. See At point, above. 
— Point lace, lace wrought with the needle, as distin- 
guished from that made on the pillow. — Point net, a 
machine-made lace imitating a kind of Brussels lace 
(Brussels ground). — Point of concurrence (fieom.). a point 
common to two lines, but not a point of tangeucy or of 
Intorsoctlon, as, for Instanco, that in which a cycloid 
meets its base. — Point of contrary flexure, a i>olnt at which 
a curve changes its direction of curvature, or at wliioh 
its convexity and concavity change sides, — Point of order, 
in parliamentary practice, a question of order or propri- 
ety under the niles. — Point of sight (Persp.). in a per- 
spective drawing, the point assumed as that oiu'unied by 
the eye of tho siiectator. — Point of view, the relative po- 
sition from which anything is seen or any subject is con- 
sidered. —Points of toe compass (Naut.). tlio tlilrty-two 
points of division of the compass card in tlie manner’s 
compass ; the corresponding points hy which tlie cirolo 
of the horizon Is supposed to be divided, of which the 
four marking the directions of east, west, uortii, and 
south, are called cardvial points, and the rest are named 
from tlieir respective directions, as N. by E., N. N. E., 
N E. by N.,N. E., etc. See Illust. under Compass. - Point 
paper, paper pricked througli so os to form a stencil fop 
transferring a design. — Point system of type. Bee under 
Type. — gin gni^r point (Oeom.). a point of a curve which 
possesses some proiiorty not possessed by points in gen- 
eral on the curve, as a cusp, a point of inflection, a node, 
etc. — To carry one's point, to accomplish one’s object, as 
in a controversy. — To make a point of, to attach special 
importance to. — To make, or gain, a point, to n<;complish 
tliat which was proposed; also, to make advance by a 
step, grade, or position. — To mark, or score, a point, as In 
billiards, cricket, etc., to note down, or to make, a suc- 
cessful liit, run, etc. — To strain a point, to go beyond the 
proper limit or rule ; to stretch one’s authority or con- 
science. — Vowel point. In Hebrew, and certain otlier East- 
ern and ancient languages, a mark placed above or below 
llie consonant, or attached to it, representing tlie vowel, 
or vocal sound, wliich precedes or follows the consonant. 

Point (point), V . t. (imp. & p. p. Pointed ; p. vr. Si, 
vb. n. PoiNTiNO.] [Cf. F. pointer. See Point, »?.] J.. To 
give a point to; to sliarpen ; to cut, forgo, grind, or file 
to an acute end ; as, to point a dart, or a pencil. Used 
also figuratively ; as, to poini a moral. 

2. To direct towai^ an object ; to aim ; os, to point a 
gun at a wolf, or a cannon at a fort. 

3. Hence, to direct the attention or notice of. 

WhoBoever should be guided through his battles by Mlncrvs, 

and jwinted to every scene of them. rope. 

4. To supply with punctuation marks ; to punctuate ; 
as, to point a composition. 

6. To mark (as Hebrew) with vowel points. 

6. To give particular prominence to ; to designate in 

a special manner ; to indicate, as if by pointing ; as, the 
error was /)otn/cd out. Pope. 

He points It, however, by no deviation from his straighffor. 
ward manner of speech. JJickens. 

7. To iudJoate or discover by a fixed look, aa g^e. 

8. (Masonry) To fill up and finish the joint# of (a wall), 

by introducing additional cement or mortar, and bring- 
ing it to a smooth surface. , ^ , i. ^ 

9. {Stone Cutting) To cut, os a surface, with a pointed 
tool. 

To point a rope (Maut.). to taper and neatly finish ^ 
the end by InterweavlM the nettles. - To wtat a 
(Naut.)y to affix pointsitorough the eyelet hi^siff the 
reefs. — To polat off. to divide into Perio‘^1f 
to separate, by pointing, as figures. — To point toe yaros 
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(of ft vessel) {Naut.\ to brace them so that the wind shftll 
strike the soils obliquely. Totten, 

Point (point), V. i. 1. To direct the point of some- 
thinfirt as of a toger, for the purpose of designating an 
object and attracting attention to it ; — with 

Now must the world imnt at poor Kathorms. 8hak. 
J\iiut at the tattered coat and nigged bhoo. Di'ydm. 

2. To Indicate the prosenco of game by a fixed and 
steady look, as certain hunting dogs do. 

He troadf with caution, and ho jioints with fear. Gay. 

3. {Med.) To approximate to the surface ; to bead ; — 
said of an abscess. 

To point at, to treat with scorn or contempt by pointing 
or directing attention to. — To point well (2Vatt/.), to sail 
close to the wind ; — said of a vesseL 
Polnt^al (-al), n. [From Point : cf. F. pointed an 
upright wooden prop, OF. pointille a prick or prickle.] 

1. {Bot.) The pistil of a plant. 

2. A. kind of ):>encil or style used with the tablets of 

the Middle Ages. “ A pair of tables [(. c., tablets] . . . 
and a nom/ci.” Chaucer. 

3. (Arch.) Boo Poyntkl. [06.». or ^.] 

Potnt-bUnk' (-biaukO, n. [F. pomt point -f fdanc : 

white.] 1. The white spot on a target, at which an j 
arrow or other missilo is mined. [,Ol>e.~\ Johnson. 

2. {Mil.) {a) With all small arms, the second point in 
which the natural line of sight, when horizontal, cuts the 
trajectory, (ft) With artillery, the point where the pro- 
jectile first strikes the horizontal plane on which the gun 
staniis, the axis of the piece being horizontal. 

Poillt^~blAll]C% a. 1. Directed in a line toward the 
object aimed at ; aimed directly toward the mark. 

2. Hence, direct ; plain ; unqualified ; — said of lan- 
guage ; 08 , a point-blank assertion. 

Point-blank range, the extent of the axmarent right line 
of a ball discharged. - Point-blank shot, tite shot ox a gun 
pointed directly toward the object to be hit. 
PolIlt^~blallk^ adv. In a point-blank manner. 

To sin point-blank against God's word. Fuller. 
Point' d’ap'p^' (pwSN' d4p'pw5'). [F.] (Mil.) See 
under Appvj. 

Polat'-de-Vioe' I (E. point'dS-vIs' ; F. ^wSw'de-vSz'), 


Polnt'-de-vlfte' f 


[OE. at point devis ; at at -j- 

£ oint point, condition -f- devis exact, careful, OF. devts 
ced, set. Bee Device.] Uncommonly nice and exact ; 


xed, set. Bee Device.] 
precise ; particular. 

You are rather point-devi»e. in your accouterments. 
Thus he grew up, in logic puinUdericc, 

Perfect in grammar, and iu rhetoric nice. 


Shak. 
Longfdlow. 

! “*• Eiac“y- Shak. 

Poiat'ed (point'Sd), a, 1. Sharp; having a sharp 
point ; os, a pointed rock. 

2. Choractorizod by sharpness, directness, or pithiness 
of expression ; terse ; epigrammatic ; especially, directed 
to a particular person or thing. 

His moral pleases, not his pointed wit. Pope, 

Pointed aroh {Arch,)^ an arch with a pointed crown. - 
Pointed style (ArcA.), a name given to that style of arc.hi- 
tecture in which the pointed arch is the predominant 
feature ; — more commonly called Gothic. 

— Polnt'ed-ly, odv. ~ Polnt'ed-neBS, n. 

Polnt'el (point'61), n. [From Point. 

See PoiNTAL. 


Cf. PoiNTAL.] 
One who, or that which, points. 



Pointer. 


Pointer (-Sr), n. 

Specifically ; (a^ The 
hand of a time- 
piece. (ft) {Zo'ol.) 

One of a breed of 
dogs trained to 
atop at sight of 
game, and with 
the nose point it 
out to sportsmen. 

(c) pi. {Astron.) 

The two stars (Merak and Dubhe) in tlie Great Bear, the 
line between which points nearly in the direction of tlie 
north star. See Ulust. of Uksa Majou. {d) pi. (Man/.) 
Diagonal braces sometimes fixed across the hold!. 

Polnt'lng, n. 1. The act of sharpening. 

2. The act of designating, as a position or direction, 
by means of something pointed, as a finger or a rod. 

3. The act or art of punctuating ; pum^tuation. 

4. The act of filling and finishing the Joints in masonry 
with mortar, cement, etc. ; also, the material so used. 

6. The rubbing off of the point of the wheat grain in 
the first process of iiigh milling. 

6. (Sculpt.) The act or process of measuring, at the 
various distances from the surface of a block of marble, 
the surface of a future piece of statuary ; also, a process 
used in cutting the statue from tlie artist’s model. 

Polnt'ing-stook' (-stdk'), n. An object of ridicule or 
soom ; a laughingstock. Shak. 

PolntlMmo. Having no point ; blunt ; wanting keen- 
ness : obtuse ; os, a pointless sword ; n pointless 

PointaeBB-ly, adv. Without point. 

Syn. — Blunt ; obtuse ; dull ; stupid. 

PollltQet-bd (-15t-fid), a. (Bot.) Having a small, dis- 
tinct point: apiculate. Hmslow. 

Poui'tru (poin'trSl), n. A graving tool. Knight. 

Polnts'llian (pointz'man), n. ; pi. -men (-men). A man 
who has charge of railroad {loints or switches. \_Kng.'\ 

PoIm (|^ix), n. [OE. poiSy peiSy OF. poisy peisy F. 
poidSy fr. L. pensum a portion weighed out, pendere to 
wftigh, weigh out. Cf. Avoirdupois, Pendant, Poise, 
V.] [Formerly written also X. Weight ; grav- 

ity that which causes a body to descend ; heaviness. 
** weights of an extraordinary pedse.^' JCvelyn. 

2* Hie weight, or mass of metal, used in weighing, 
to balance the substaace weighed. 

3. The istate of being bidanced by equal weight or 
power ; equipoise ; balance ; equilibrium ; rest. Bentley. 


4. That which causes a balance ; a ootmterweight 
Men of an unbounded imogluaUou often want the poise of 
judgment. Dryden. 

X 

pr. 

sevy . _ 

F. il phsey fr. L. pensare.y v. intens. fr. pendere to weigh. 
See Poise, and cf. Pensive.] [Formerly written also 
peise.) 1. To balance; to niake of equal weight; as, 
to poue tite scales of a balance. 

2. To hold or place in equilibrium or oquiponderance. 

Nor yet wau earth nuapended in the aky » 

Nur poised, did on her own foundation lie. J>ryden, 

3. To counterpoise ; to counterbalance. 

One acale of rcaacn to poise another of eenauality. Shak. 
To poise with aulid aeuac a sprightly wit. Dryden. 

4. To ascertain, as by the balance ; to weigh. 

Ill* can not aiiice rely coiwidor the strength, poiie the weight, 
and iliacuru the evidence. Hoath. 

6. To woigli (down) ; to oppress. [Oftz.] 

Lest leaden alumber jteise me down to-morrow. Bhak. 
Pol86, V. i. To hang in oquilibrium ; to bo balanced or 
suspended ; hence, to be in susixuise or doubt. 

The Blender, graceful spars 
Poise aloft in air. Fonof^ilow- 

Pols'er (poiz'Sr), n. (Zool.) Tlie balancer of dipterous 
insects. 

Poi'aon (poi'z’n), n. [F. poisony in Old French also, 
a potion, it. L. polio a drink, draught, potion, a poison- 
ous draught, fr. potare to drink. See Potable, and cf. 
PonON.] 1. Any a^ent which, when introduced into the 
aninifll organism, is capable of producing a morbid, 
noxious, or deadly effect upon ft; as, morphine is a 


tileutlol diseases, 
lestroys moral purity or 
as, the poison of evil example ; the poison of sin. 


deadly pofson ; the poison of i 
2. That which taints or 
health 


Poison ash. (Bot.) (a) A tree of the genus (A. 

halsami/era) found in the West Indies, from the trunk 
of which n black Uqiior distills, supposed to liave poison- 
ous qtnilitiea. (ft) The poison sumac {Rhus venenata). 
[U. N.j - Poison dogwood {Bot.)y poison sumac. ~ Poison 
(Eng {Zo'ol.)y one of the suiierior maxillary teeth of some 
species of serpents, which, besides Imving the cavity for 
the pulp, is either ^rf orated or grooved by a longitudi- 


qtn 

[U. N.] - Poison dogwood {Bot.)y poison sumac. - 

(z oof.), one of the ’ - 

ies of serpents, wlii 

the pulp, is either ^rf orated or grooved by a longitudi- 
nal canal, at the lower end of which the duct of the 
poison gland terminates. See Illust. under Fanu. — Poi- 
son gland {Biol.)y a gland, in animals or plants, which 
seor^oB an acrid or venomous matter, that is conveyed 


a acrid or venomous matter, that is convey< 
along an organ capable of Inflicting a wound. ■— Pois< 
hemlock {Bot.)y a poisonous umbclUferous plant (Uonta 
maculatum). Bee Hemlock. •— 

Poison ivy (Bot.). a poisonous 
climbing plant Toxicoden- 

dron) of North America. It is 
common on stone walls and on 
the trunks of trees, and has tri- 
foliate, rhombic-ovate, variously 
notched leaves. Many people 
are poisoned by it. If they toucli 
the leaves. Bee Poison sumac. 

Called also poison. jodky and 7ner- 
ct^rp. Potsoii nnt. (Bot.) (a) 


80 pots( 

Moon 

- ica. (6) Tlie tree wjiicii 
yields tliis seed (Strychnos Mux- 
vomica). It is f oima on the Mal- 
abar and Coromandel coasts. 



Poison Ivy. 

also, the more shrubby Rhus di- 

versiloha of California and Oregon. — Poison sac. (Zool.) 
Same as Poison gland, above. See Illust. under Fano, 
Poison snmao (BotX a poisonous 
shrub of the genus Rhus (R. vene- 
nata) ; also called poison a,sh. j)Oi- 

son dogwood, and poison elder. It 
has pimiate leaves on grraccful and 
slender common petioles, and usual- 
’ grows in swampy places. Both 


;s plant ^d the poison lv^(/(Au» 


Ih , 

Toxicodendron) have clusters of 
smooth greenuh white berries, 
while the red-fruited species of this 
genus ore harmless. The tree (Rhus 
vemicifera) which yields the cele- 
brated Japan lacquer is almost iden- 
tical with the poison sumac, and in - 

also very poisonous. The juice of f 

the poison sumac also forms a lac- ^0“®“ Sumac (ffAua 
quer similar to that of Japan. 



venenata). 


8yn. — Venom ; vims ; bane ; pest ; malignity. — Poi- 
son, Venom. Poison usually denotes something received 
into the system by the mouth, breath, etc. Venom is 
Bomethiim dischai^ed from animalB and received by 
means oi a wound, as by the bite or sting of serpents, 
scorpions, etc. Hence, venom specifically implies some 
malignity of nature or puniose. 

Pol'BOn, V. t. [imp. A o. p. Poisoned 0;K’nd) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. PoisoNiNo.] [Ci. OF. poisonnery F. empoxs- 
sonery L. potionare to give to drink. See Poison, n.] 

X. To put poison upon or into ; to infect with poison ; 
as, to poison an arrow; to poison food or drink. “ The 
innedients of empoisoned chalice.” Shak. 

X To injure Oa kill by poison ; to administer poison to. 

If you poison ua, do wc not die f Shak. 

3. To taint ; to cormpt ; to vitiate ; as, vice poisons 
happiness ; slander poisoned liia mind. 

Whispering tongues can jmson truth. Cokridge. 

PoPfOn, V. i. To act as, or convey, a poison. 

Tooththatpolsorwif it bite. Shak. 

Pol'BOIl-ft-t>le fl- X* Capable of poisoning ; 

poisonous, [Gfts.j ”/*of«onaftfo heresies,” Tooker. 

2. Capable of bdng poisoned. 

Poi'son-Br (-^r), n. One who poisons. Shak. 

Pol'son-mis (>fis), a. Having the qualities or effects 
of poison; venomous; baneful; corrupting; noxious. 


a.] (Ane. Armor) The breastplate of the armor of a 
horse. Bee Pettrkl. ^ft«.] Ckaueer, 

Polie (pois), n. Bee PoitB. [Oftr.1 
Po-tel^ipfi-kUO, n. [0.1 A tall drinking oup. 

Poke (pok), n. (Bot.) A large North Amerleui herb 
of tiie genus Phytolacca (P. deoandra)y bearing dark pur- 


also gargety pigeon fterry, 
^ '■ netio 


pie juicy berries; — c ^ 

pocan. and pokeweed. The root and lorries have emeilo 
and purgative properties, and are used in medicine. The 
young shoots are sometimes eaten as a substitute for 
asparagus, and the berries are said to be used in Europe 
to color wine. 

Poke, n. [AB. pocaypohoy pohha ; akin to Icel. poki. 
CD. pokCy and ]|^rh. to E. pock ; cf. also Gael, ^oca, and 


OF. poque. Cf. Pock, jrijufucv, ruuut 
sack ; a pocket. ” He drew a dial from 


Pocket, Pouch.] 

hIsjooAe.” &hak. 


bw?; 


Shak. — Poi'Mm-OlUhlf y adv. — Pol'son-oils-llMNI, n. 

> w Poisonous. [Ofts.] Holland. 


PQi^Mn-Mmo (-sfim), 

Pot'Biiro (poFshfir), n. ^ ^ ^ 

Pol^trel (poFtr®), n, poitrely F. po?troily fr. L. 
peciorede a breastioate, fr. pectm 


[See Poise.] Weight. [Obs."] 
OK. poitrely F. pmtroUy fr. L. 
pectoraiiSy a. Bee Pectoral, 


They wallowed an pigB in a poke. Chaucer, 

2. A long, wide sleeve ; — called also poke sleeve. 

To buy a plff is a poke (that is, in a bi^), to buy a 
thing witliout knowledge or examination of it. Camden. 

Poke, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Poked (pokt) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Poking.] [Cf. LG. poken to prick, pierce, thrust, 
pok a daggen knife, D. jwoky G. pocken to heat, also Ir. 
poc a blow, Giaol. jme to push.] X. To thmst or push 
against or into with anything pointed ; hence, to stir 
up ; to excite ; as, to poke a fire. 

He poked John, and said “ Sleepest thou ? ” Chaucer. 

2. To thrust with the horns ; to gore. 

3. [From 5111 Poke, 3 ,] To put a poke on ; as, to poke 
an ox. [Colloq. U. N.] 

To poke fan, to excite fun; to joke; to jest. [CoUog.] 

— To poke fan at, to make a butt of ; to ridloulo. [Colloq.\ 

Poke, V. i. To search ; to feel one’s way, as in the 

dark ; to grope ; as, to poke almut. 

A man must have jxAed info Latin and Greek. Prior. 

Poke, n. X. The act of poking ; a thmst ; a jog ; os, 
a poke in the ribs. Ld. I/ytton. 

2. A lazy person ; a dawdler ; also, a stupid or unin- 

torestiiig person. [Slangy V. /S.] Bartlett. 

3. A contrivance to prevent au animal from leaping or 
breaking through fences. It consiHts of n yoke with a 
pole inserted, pointed forward. [(/. >{»'.] 

Poke bonnet, a bonnet with a straight, projecting front. 

Poke'bAg' (-bSg'), n. [So called in alhiHlon to its Img- 
like nest.] (Zool.) The European long-tailed titmouse ; 

— called ^80 poke-pudding. [J^rov. Eng.) 

Pok'er (p5k'5r), n. [From Poke to push.] X. One 
who pokes. 

2. That which pokes or is used iu poking, especially 
a metal bar or rod used in stirring a fire of coals. 

3. A poking-stick. Becker. 

4. (.Z’oo/.) Thepoachard. [Prow Eng.) 

Poker nlctore, a pietture formed in imitation of bister- 
washed arawiugs, by singeing the surface of wood with a 
heated poker or otlier iron. Fairholt, 

Pok'er, n. [Of uncertain etymol.] A game at cards 
derived from brag, and first played about 1835 in the 
Southwestern United States. Johnson^s Cyc, 

Pok'er, n. [Cf. Dan. pokker the deuce, devil, also 
W. pu'coy pwciy a hobgonlin, bugbear, and E. puck.) 
Any imagined frightful object, especially one sunposea 
to haunt the darkness ; a hugbimr. [Cotloq. U. 6. J 

Pok'or-lsb, a. Infested by pokers ; adapted to excito 
fear; as, opokerish place. [Volloq. U. iS'.J 
Tlierc is Bomething pokcrish about a ilosertcd dwelling. Lowell. 

Pok'er-lsh, a. stiff like a poker. [Colloq.) 

Pok'et (p5k'5t), n. A pocket. [Oftj’.] Chaucer. 

Poke'weefi' (pftk'wSd'), «. (Bot.) See POKE, the plant. 

Pok'ey (pZ^cy), a. See Poky. 

Pok'lng (pSk'tng), a. Drudging ; servile. [Colloq.) 

Bred to some jKtkiny profeflalon. Gray. 

Poklng-Btlck' (-stTk'), n. A small stick or rod of 
steel, formerly used in adjusting the plaits of ruffs. Shak. 

Pok'y (pJVky), a. [Written also X. Confined; 
cram^wd. [Prov. Eng.) 

2. Dull; tedious; uninteresting. [Colloq.) 

Po-lac'oa (p6-15k'k&), n. [It. pain ccoy pmaccra. po- 
lacra; cf. F. polaqufypolacrey^p.polacre.) [Written 
also polacre.) X. (Snut.) A vessel with two or three 
masts, used in the Mediterranean. The masts are usu- 
ally of one piece, and without tops, caps, or crosstrees. 
2. (Mus.) Bee Poi 
‘C (pi 


PoOaok (pS'iak), «. a Polander. [Obs.) Shak. 

Po-la'cre (pft-la'ker), n. Same as Polacca, 1. 

Po'land-er (plFlond-er), n. A native or inhabitant of 
Poland ; a Pole. 

Po'lar (pZPlSr), a, [Cf. F. polaire. See Pole of the 
earth.] X. Of or pertaining to one of the poles of the 
earth, or of a sphere ; situated near, or proce^lng from, 
one of the poles; as, polar regions; polar seas; polar 
winds. 

2. Of or pertaining to the magnetic pole, or to the 
point to which the magnetic needle is directecL 

3. (Oeom.) Pertaining to, reckoned from, or having 
a common radiating point ; as, polar coordinates. 

Polar axis, that axis of an astronomical instrument, as 
an equatorial, which is parallel to the earth’s axis. — 
Polar bear (Zool.). a large bear (Ursus. or ThedaretoSy 
maritimus) inhabiting the arctic regions. It sometiines 
measures nearly nine feet in length and weighs 1,600 

S mnde. It Is partially amphibious, very powerful, and 
te most carnivorous of all the bears. The fur is white, 
tinged with yellow. Galled alsou’Arf^ hear. Bee Bear. — 
Polar body or cell (Biol.)y a tiny globule formed by the 
metamorphosis of the germinal vesicle and some ox the 
surrounding protoplasm hi the maturation of the ovum. 
First, a nuclear spindle with two stars at its poles is 
formed, then one end of the spindle becomes projected into 
a protoplasmic prominence on the surface of the ear, and 
finally a portion of this prominence is constricted on from 
the egg and forms the polar body. The i^rtion of the spm- 
dle remaining in the egg is ultimately converted into the 
female pronucleus. — Polar rtrolss (Astron. A Oeoa.)y two 
circles, each at a distance from a pole of the earth equal 


SlQ, senite, cAre, Am, firm, final, {^11; eve, 3vent, gnd, ffim, recent; Ice, Idea, HI; Old, fibey, 6rb, <idd; 


POLAR 


POLICIAL 


the obUouity of the eoliptlo. or about 2 S^ 28 ^« the north* { 
I palled the arctic circle^ and the aouthem the antarctic 


circle. — Polar olook, a tube, oontaiuine a polariiliic ap* 
pan^a. tuminir on an axia parallel to that of the earth, 
and indioatiue the hour of the day on an hour oirole. by 


Deii« turned toward the plane of maximum polarization 
of the light of the sky, which is always wr from the 
sun. — P(^ ootfrdinatoi. See uitder 3d GobRniNATa. — 
P(dar dial, a dial whose plane is parallel to a^reat circle 
passing through the poles of the earth. MU/i. Diet. - 
Polar dlstaaee, the angular distance of any point on a 
sphere from one of its poles, particularly of a heavenly 
body from the north pole of the heavens. — Polar equation 
of a lino or suriaos, an equation which expresses the re- 
lation between the polar coordinates of every point of 
the line or surface. — Polar foross {PhyHcs)^ forces that 
are developed and act in pairs, with opposite tendencies 
or properties in the two elements, as magnetism, electric- 
ity, etc. — Polar liars iZool.)^ a large hare of Arctic Amer- 
ica (Lepus arcticue), which turns pure wlilte in winter. 
It is probably a variety of the common European hare 
(A. timidus). — Polar lights, the aurora borealis or aus- 
tralis. — Polar, or Polano, opposition or contrast (Logic\ 
on opposition or contrast made by the existence of two 
opposite conceptions wliich are the extremes in- a species, 
as white and black in colors ; heiu^e, as cn^at an opposi- 
tion or contrast as possible. ~ Polar pronootlon. See un- 
der Pro JB(!TI0 N. — Polar spherical triangle (Spherics)^ a 
spherical triangle whose three aijgular points are poles of 
the sides of a given triangie. See 4th PoL^ 2. — Polar 
whale (Jio'dL), the right whale, or bowhead. Bee Whalb. 

Po^ar (|>o'l3r), n. {Conic Sections) The right lino 
drawn through the two points of contact of the two tan- 
gents drawn from a given point to a given conic section. 
Tlie given point is called the pole of the line. If the given 


point lies within the curve so tliat the two tangents be- 
come imaginary, there is still a real polar line whicli does 
not meet the curve, but which possesses other proper- 
ties of the polar. Thus the focus and directrix are pole 
and polar. There are also poles and polar curves to curves 
of higher degree than tiie second, and polos and polar 
planes to surfaces of the second degree. 


PoPar-oliy (p51'Ar-k5^), n. Bee Polyarcht. 

Po-larlo (p6-15rak), a. See Polar. [72.] 

Pcyiar-l-ly ( p5'13r-I-iy), mlv. In a polary manner; 
with polarity. [i2.] Sir T, Browne. 

Po^lar-lm'd-tor u>o^l3r-Tm'^^-t3r), n. IPolar -f 
fer.] {Opt.) An instrument for determining the amount 
of polarization of light, or the proportion of jiolarlzed 
light, in a partially polarized ray. 

PcPlar-lm'6-try n. (Opt.) The art or process of 
measuring the polarization of liglit. 

llPo-la'ila (pfs-la'rls), n. [NL. See Polar.] (As- 
iron.) TI»o polestar. See North star^ under North. 

Po-Iar'l-BOOpe (pft-lSr'I-skSp), n. IPolnr -f- -scope.'] 
(Opt.) An instrument consisting essentially of a polar- 
izer and an analyzer, used lor polarizing light, and an- 
alyzing its properties. 

Po-lar'l-aoop'lo (pft-lSr'r-skbp'Tk), a. (Opt.) Of or 
pertaining to the polariscope ; obtained by the use of a 
polariscope ; as, polariscomc observations. 


P 0 ''lar-i 8 ^ 00 ‘Py (p5^l8r48'k6-py), n. (Opt.) The art or 
process of making observations with the polariscope. 

Po^lar-ia^tlo (-Is^tlk), a. Pertaining to, or exhibiting, 
poles ; having a polar arrangement or disiKisition ; aris- 
ing from, or dependent upon, tiie possession of poles or 
polar characteristics ; as, polaristic antagonism. 

Pa-lar'l-ty(p6-iar'I.ty),n. [Ci.F.polarUt] 1. (Phys- 
ics) That quality or condition of a body in virtue of 
whicdi it exhibits opposite, or contrasted, properties or 
powers, in opposite, or contrasted, parts or directions ; 
or a condition giving rise to a contrast of properties 
corresponding to a contrast of positions, as, for ex- 
ample, attraction and repulsion in the opposite parts of 
a magnet, the dissimilar {dieiiomena corresponding to 
the diiferent sides of a polarized ray of liglit, etc. 

2. (Oeom.) A property of the conic sections by virtue 
of which a given point determines a correspondhig riglit 
line and a given right line determines a corresponding 
point. See Polar, n. 

P(yiar-l^za'ble (p5'l5r-Pz4-b’l), a. Susceptible of po- 
larization. 

P(ylar-l-za^tion (-T-Zii'shfin), n. [Cf. F. polarisation.] 

1 . Tiie act of fiolarizing ; the state of being polarized, 
or of having polarity. 

2. (Opt.) A peculiar affection or condition of the rays 
of light or heat, In consequence of which they exhibit 
dillHrent properties in different directions. 

If a beam of light, which has been reflected from 
a plate of imsilvered glass at an angle of about 56 bo 
received upon a second plate of i^ass similar to the 
former, and at the same angle of incidence, the light 
will be readily reflected when tlie two planes of inci- 
dence are parallel to each other, but will not be re- 
flected when tlio two planes of incidence are perpendicu- 
lar to each other. The light has, therefore, acquired 
new properties by retloction from tlie first plate of glass, 
and is omled polcKrizcd iiahl. wiiile the modification wliich 
the light has experienced by this reflection is colled po- 
larization. The plane in which the beam of light Is re- 
flected from the first mirror is called the plane of polari- 
zaiion. The angle of polarizatinn is the angle at which a j 
beam of light must be reflected, in order thot the polar- 
ization may be the most complete. The term j)otarisn- 
tion was derived from the tlieory of emission, and It was 
conceived that each luminous molecule has two poles 
analogous to the poles of a magiu^t ; but this view is not 
now held. According to the undulatory theory, ordinary 
light is produced by vibrations transverse or perpendicu- 
lar to the direction of the ray, and so distributed as to 
show no distinction as to any particular direction. But 
when, by any means, these vibrations are made to take 
place in one plane, the light is said to 1>« plane polar- 
ized. If only a portion of the vibrations lie in one plane 
the ray is said to be jxirtially jwlarizeA. Light may be 
polarized by several methods other than by reflection, 
as by refraction through most crystalline media, or by 
being transmitted obliquely through several plates of 


by ana^le proportional to the thickness of the crys- 
^ Tms ph^omenon is called rotatory polarization. A 
beam oilight reflected from a mutallio surface, or from 
glass simoces imder certain peculiar conditious, acquires 
properties still more complex, its vibrations being no 
IiHiger rectilinear, but circular, or elliptical. This phe- 
nomenon is called circular or elliptical jHdanzeUion. 

3 . (Elec.) An effect produced uiK>n the plates of a 
voltaic battery, or the electrodes in on electrolytic cell, 
by the deposition ut>on tliem of the gases liberated by 
the action of the current. It Is chiefly due to the hydro- 
gen, and results In an increase of the resistance, and the 
sotting up of an opposing electro-motive force, both of 
which tend materially to weaken the current of the 
batte^, or that passing through the cell. 

PoOutf-ise (pd'ler-Tz), v. t. [imp. &. p. p. Polarized 
(-Izd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Polarosino (-Pzing).] [Cf. F. 
polariser.] To oommuuioate polarity to. 

Po'lar-Pier (-PzSr), n. (Phys-ics) That which polar- 


ises ; especially, the part of a polariscope which receives 
and polarizes the light. It is usually a reflecting plate, 
or a plate of some crystal, as tourmaline, or a doubly re- 
frac^tiug crystal. 


ana polarizes the light. It is usually a reflecting plate, 
or a plate of some crystal, as tourmaline, or a doubly re- 


Uon of its axis, the plwe of polarization will be changed 


Polar-y (p6'18r-y), a. Tending to a pole ; having a 
direction toward a pole. [72. ] Sir T. Browne. 

II Po^la^touohe' (pft'i&'tcbshn, n. [f.] (Zodi.) A 
%iug squirrel (Sciuropterus volans) native of Northern 
Europe and Siberia ; — called also minene. 

Porder (i>51'd8r), n. [D.] A tract of low land re- 
claimed from the sea by means of high embankments. 
[Ifolland & Belgium] 

Pold'way-' (pCld'waO* «• [Cf. Polkdavy.] A kind 
of coarse bagging, — used for coal sacks. Weale. 

Pole (p5lb n. [Cf. G. Pole a Pole, J’oZen Poland.] 
A native or inhabitant of Poland ; a Polandor. 

Pole, n. [AS. pdf, L. paluSf akin to pangere to make 
fast. Of. Pale a stake, Pact.] 1. A long, slender piece 
of wood ; a tall, slender piece of timber ; the stem of a 
small tree whose branches have been removed ; os, spo- 
ciflcally: (a) A carriage pole, a wooden bar extending 
from tlie front axle of a carriage between the wheel 
horses, by which the carriage is guided and hold back. 
(h) A flag pole, a pole on which a flag is supported, 
(c) A Maypole. See Maypole, (d) A barber’s polo, a 
pule painted in stripes, used as a sign by barbers and 
hairdressers. (^) A pole on which climbing beaus, hojis, j 
or other vines, are trained. | 

2 . A measuring stick ; also, a measure of length equal i 
to yards, or a square measure equal to 30Jt square 
yards ; a rod ; a porch. Bacon. \ 

Pols bean (Bol,)^ any kind of bean which is customarily ' 
trained on polein as tiio scarlet runner or the Lima bean. 

— Pols floundsr {Zool.). a large deep-water flounder ((/Zj/p- 
tocephalus cynoglossus). native of the northern coasts of 
EuroM and America, and much esteemed as a food fish ; 

— callod also craig flounder^ and pole fluke. — Pols laths, 
a simple form of lathe, or a substitute for a lathe, in 
which the work is turned by means of a cord passing 
around it, one end being fastened to the treadle, and the 
other to an elastic pole above. — Pols mast ( Saut . ), a mast 
formed from a single piece or from a single tree. — Pols 
of a Ions {Opt.)y tiie pmnt where the principal axis meets 
the surface. — Pols plats (ArcA.), a horizontal timber 
resting on the tiobeams of a roof and receiving the ends 
of the rafters. It differs from the plate in not resting on 
the waU. 

Pole, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Poled (pSld) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. PoLiNO.] 1 . To furnish with poles for support ; as, 
to vole beans or hops. 

2. To convey on polos ; os, to pole hay into a bam. 

3 . To impel by a pole or poles, as a boat. 

4 . To stir, as molten glass, with a pole. 

Pole, n. [L. pohis, Gr. »r6Aor a pivot or hinge on 
which anything turns, an axis, a pole ; akin to rrikeiv to 
move : cf. F. pole.] 1. Either extremity of an axis of a 
sphere ; especially, one of the extremities of the earth’s 
axis ; as, the north pole. 

2 . (Spherics) A point upon tho surtaco of a sphere 
equally distant from every part of tlie circumference of 
a great circle ; or the point in which a diameter of the 
sphere perpendicular to the phuio of such circle meets 
the surface. Such a point is called the pole of that cir- 
cle ; as, the pole of tho horizon ; the pole oi tho ecliptic ; 
the 2iole of a given meridian. 

3 . (Physics) One of tho opposite or contrasted parts 

or directions in whicli a polar force is manifested ; a 
point of maximum intensity of a force which has two 
such points, or which has polarity ; as, the poles of a 
Qumnet ; tlie north pole of a needle. ^ 

4 . The firmament ; the sky. [Poetic] 

Shoots ogalnst tho dusky Milton. " jllBljl j 

6. (Geom.) Bee Polarity, and Polar, n. I'ilTOI,' / 

Magnetic pole. See under Maonbtio. — Poles \ ^\J 
of the earth, or Terreetrial poles ( Geog.\ tlio I 
two opposite points on the earth’s surface 
through which its axis passes. — Poles of the 
heavens, or Celestial poles, the two opposite 
points in the celestial sphere which comclde 
with the earth’s axis produced, and about 
which the heavens appear to revolve. It i 

Pole'a*' ) (pdl'Sks/), n, [OK. pollax / cf. ^ 

Pole'aze^ J OD. poilexe. See Poll head, ^ 
and Ax.] Anciently, a kind of battle-ax Poleax, 
with a long handle ; later, an ax or hatchet 
with a short handle, and a head variously patterned ; — 
used by soldiers, and also by sailors In boarding a vessel. 

Pol^oat^ (pCl'kStO, n. [Probably £r. F. poule hen, 
and originally, a poul- 
try cat, because It 
feeds on poultry. 

See Poultry.] (Eo* 
ol.) (a) A small Euro- i 

pean carnivore of the TST 

Weasel family (Pu/o- 
rius foetidus). Its 
scent glands secrete European Polecat j 


a substance of an exceedingly disagreeable odor. Galled 
also JUehet, foiilmari^ ana Euro}tean ferret, (b) The 
zorilla. The muue is also applied to other allied s|)eciea. 

Pola^da^TP (pSl'di'vj^), n. [Etymology uncertain.] 
A sort of coarse canvas ; poldway. [OZu.l Howell. 

Polelaaa, a. Witliout a iiole ; as, vl poleless chariot. 

Pol'a-maroll (tihP6*mUrk), n. [Gr. rrohipapxo^ i ir6\«- 
pQZ war 4- opxov loader, from apx«ii' to be mat.] ((/>•. 

Ill Athens, originally, the military oommander- 
in-ohiof ; but, afterward, a civil magistrate wlio had juris- 
diction in respect of strangers and sojounicrs. In oUior 
Grecian cities, a high military and civil officer. 

Po-lam'io (pi-lem'Tkl, a. [Gr. iroXeuiKbf warlike, fr. 
irbAcfioc war: cf. F. polemiguc.] 1. Of or pi^rtaining to 
controversy ; maiutoiniiig, or involving, controversy ; con- 
troversial ; disputative ; as, a polemic discourse or essny ; 
polemic theology. 

2 . Engaged hi, or addicted to, pohnnicH, or t o contro- 
versy ; di^utatious; os, a jtolemic wrltor. South. 

Pt^lamdU)) n. 1. One who writes in support of one 
, opinion, doctrine, or system, In ojiposltion to another; 
one skilled in polemics ; a controversialist ; a disputant. 

1 Tlie sarcasina ond InvectlvcH of Ihc young i>oleiiiit\ Macaulay. 

2 . A polemic argument or controversy. [72.] 

Po-lem^O-al (-l-kal), a. Polemic ; controversial ; dis- 
putatious. — Po-lam'lo-al'ly, adv. 

Polemical and linportinent diaputations. der. Taylor. 

Po-leml-olat (-Y-stst), n. A polemic. [72,] 

Po-lem'loa (-Tks), n. [Gf. F. Jtolhmquc.] The art 
or practice of disputation or controversy, ospocially on 
religious subjects; that branch of theological science 
which iwrtaius to the history or conduct of ecclesiastical 
controversy. 

PoPe-miBt (pBl'ft-mYst), n. A polemic. [72.] 
Pol^e-mo^nl-a'oeoiui (pSPi-mS^uY-S'shffs), a. (Bot.) 
Of or iiertaiuiug to a natural order of plants (Polenio- 
niaceir), which includes Polemonium^ Phloz^ OUia, and 
a few otlier genera. 

II PoPo-mo'nl-lim (-mS'nT-fim), n. [NL., fr. Gr. woAc- 
ptiiviov a kind of plant.] (Bot.) A genus of gamopet- 
alouM perennial herbs, including the Jacob’s ladder and 
tlie Greek valerian. 

Po-lam^o-aoopa (p&-18m'6-sk5p), n. [Gr. frbAc/aoc 
war -sco])e : of. F. polf.moscojw.] An ojiera glass or 
fleld gloss with an obllnuo mirror arranged for seeing 
objects that do not Ho directly before the eye ; — callea 
al^ diagonal^ or side.ojtera glass. 

PoPe-my (p5Pi-my), n. [Boo Polemic.] Worfare ; 
war ; hence, contention ; opposition. [GZ;^. J 

II Po-len'ta (p6-lSn't&), n. [it., fr. L, jwlenta peeled 


denta peeled 


barley.] Pudding made of Indian meal ; also, porridge 
made of chestnut meal. [Italy] 

PoPer (pSl'er), 71. One who polos. 

PoPer, n. An extortioner. Bei' Poller. [06^.] Bacon. 

Polo^Btar^ (pSl'stlirO, n. 1. Polaris, or the north star. 
Bee North star., under North, 

2. A guide or director. 

Pole^warda (psi'werdz), adv. Toward a pole of tlie 
earth. “The regions further ^loZPuvDrZfi.” Whewell. 

Pola'Wlg (p3PwIg), n. [Cf. I’oLLiwio.] (Zo'dl.) The 
European spotted goby (Oobius minutus ) ; — ooUea also 
polh/bait. [Prov. Eng.] 

polay (p5'15^}, n. (Bot.) See Poly. 

Po'ley, a. without horns; polled. [Prof). Eng.] 
“Tliat poZcy heifer.” 77. Kingsley. 

poai-a-nlte ’p5'lT-A-nit), h. [Gr. noKtaLvroOat to be- 
come gray.] (Min.) Manganese dioxide, occurring in 
tetragonal crystals nearly as Itard as quartz. 

PoPl-oata (p51'I-kit), a. (Zo'ol.) Same as Pollicate. 

Po-Uoe' (po-lSs'), n. [F., fr. L. politia tlie condition 
of a state, government, administration, Gr. TroAireia, fr. 
TToAirevsii/ to be a citizen, to govern or administer a 
state, fr. noXirtji citizen, fr. irdAiv city : akin to Skr. 
fmri. Cf. Policy polity, Polity.] 1. A judicial and 
executive system, for tlio government of a city, town, or 
district, for the preservation of rights, order, cleanliness, 
lieoltli, etc., and for the enforcement of the laws and pre- 
vention of crime; the administration of tiie laws and 
regulations of a city. Incorporated town, or iiorough. 

2. Tliat which concerns tlie order of tlie community ; 
the internal regulation of a state. 

3. Tlie organized body of civil offleors in a city, town, 
or district, whose particular duties are the preservutiun 
of good order, the prevention and detection of crime, and 
tlie enforcement of the laws. 

4 . (MU.) Military police, the body of soldiers detailed 
to preserve civil order and attend to sanitary arrange- 
ments in a camp or garrison. 

6. The cleaning of a camp or garrison, or tho state of 
a camp as to cleanliness. 

Polios oommUslonsr. a civil officer, usually one of a 
board, commissioned to repnlato and control the nj)- 
pointment, duties, and discipline of the jiolice. — Police 
conitabls, or Police officer, a policeman. — Police court, 
minor court to try persons brought before it liy tlio iio- 
lice. — Police inspector, on officer of police ranking next 
below a superintendent. ~ Police Jury, a body of officers 
who collectively exorcise jurisdiction in certain coses of 

S illce, as levying taxes, etc, ; — so called in Louisiana. 

onmer. — Police justice, or Police maglstrato, a ju^c ot 
a police court. — Police offenses (Law), minor offenses 
against the order of the community, of which a police 
court may have final jurisdiction, — Police station, tlio 
headquar^rs of the police, or of a section of them ; the 


court may have nnal lurisaiction, — rouce stauon, riio 
headquarters of the police, or of a section of them ; the 

8 lace where the i>ollce assemble for orders, and to whiiui 
[ley take arrested persons. 

Po-lloe', V. t. [imp. & p. p. Policed (-lestO ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PoLiciNO.] 1. To keep in order by iiollce. 

2 . (Mil.) To make clean ; as, to police a camp. 


Po-lload' (p6-158t')i a* Regulated by laws for tlie 
maintenance of peace and order, enforced hy organizwl 
adininiatration. “ A kingdom. ” Howell. 

Po-Uoe'UAn (pfi-lfa'nmn), n. ; pi. Policemen (-men). 
A member of a b^y of police ; a constable. 

Po-U'dal (p^-lTah'rtl), a. Relating to tho police. [72.] 
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Pfll'I-ded (pBl'T-aW), a. Policed. iOht.'i Saeon. 

Pol'l-cy (pol'T-s^), n. ; pi. PoLicns (-alz). [L. poli- 
iia^ Gr. ffoAireta : cf. F. police, OF. policle. See Po- 
WOB, n.] 1. Civil iK)Uty. lObs.^ 

2. The settled method by wluoh the governmetit and 
affairs of a nation are, or may be, administered ; a sys- 
tem of public or official administration, as designed to 
promote the external or internal pro8iM3rity of a state. 

3. The method by whl(;h any institution is adminis- 
tered ; system of management ; course. 

4. Management or administration based on temporal 
or material interest, ratlier than on principles of equity 
or honor ; hence, worldly wisdom ; dexterity of manage- 
ment ; cunning ; stratagem. 

6. Prudence or wisdom in the management of public 
and private affairs ; wisdom ; sagacity ; wit. 

The very policj/ of a hoitess, finding his purse so far above 
his clothes, did detect him. Fuller. 

6. Motive; object; inducement. 

What policy have you to bestow a bcnclit where it is counted 
an injury ? Sir F. Sidney. 

Syn. — Bee Polity. 

Pol'l-Oy, r. t. limp. & p. p. PoLlCIED (-^Td) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. POLICYINO.] To regulate by laws ; to rediice to 
o*der. “ Polieijing of cities.’* Paeon. 

PoPl-oy, w. [F. police; of. Pr. polissia, 8p. p6liza, \ 
It. pdlizza : of uncertain origin ; cf. L. pollex thumb (as 
being used in pressing the seal), in LL. also, seal ; or cf. 
LL. politicum, poletimun^ polodicum, L. polyptychum, 
account book, register, it. Gr. voKvrrTv^oi having many 
folds or leaves ; rroAtis many -f irrvxn fold, leaf, from 
vrv<ratw to fold ; or cf. LL. npodixa a receipt.] 1. A 
ticket or warrant for niono^' in the public funds. 

2. The writing or instrument in which a contract of 
insurance is eml^died ; an instrument in writing contain- 
ing the terms and conditions on which one party engages 
to indemnify another against loss arising from certain 
hazards, perils, or risk.s to which his person or property 
may be exposed. See Insurance. 

3. A method of gambling by betting as to what num- 
bers will be drawn in a lottery ; as, to play policy. 

Interest policy, a policy that shows by its form that the 
assured has a real, substantial intere.st in the matter in- 
sured. - Open policy, one in which the value of the goods 
or property insured is not mentioned. — Policy book, a 
booK to contain a record of in8uran<!o policies. - Policy 
holder, one to whom an insurance policy has been granted. 

- Policy shop, a gambling platso where one may bet on the 
numbers which will be tlrawn iu lotteries. Vtdned policy, 
one in which the value of the goods, property, or interest 
insured is specified. -Wager policy, a policy that shows 
on the face of it that tlio contract it embodies is a 

g retendod insurance, founded on an ideal risk, where the 
isured has no interest in anything insured. 

PoFing (pSl'tng), n. [From Pole a stick.] 1. The 
a«l of supporting or of propelling by meaita of a pole or 
poles ; as, the poling of beans ; the poling of a boat. 

2. {Gardening) The operation of dispersing worm 
casts over the walks with poles. 

3. One of the jioles or planks used in upholding the 
side earth in excavating a tuiimd, ditcli, etc. 

PoPlflll (pol'Tsh), a. [Fr^iu Polk a Polandcr,] Of or 
pertainiug to Poland or its inhabitauts. — n. The lan- 
guage of the Poles. 

PoFlsh (pbl'Tsli), V. t. limp. p. Polished (-Tsht); 
p. pr. & vb. n. Polishing.] [1< . polir, L. polire. Cf. 
Polite, -ish.] 1. To make smooth and glossy, usually 
by friction ; to burnish ; to overspread with luster ; as, to 
polish glass, marble, metals, etc. 

2. Hence, to refine ; to wear off the rudeness, coarse- 
ness, or rusticity of ; to uiake elegant and polite ; as, to 
polish life or manners. Milton. 

To polish off, to finish completely, as an adversary. 
[*S'/a»yl W. H. Puss ell. 

Popish, V. i. To become smooth, as from friction ; 
to receive a gloss ; to take a smootli and glossy surface ; 
as, steel polishes well. Paeon. 

PoPlsn, n. 1. A smooth, glossy surface, usually pro- 
duced by friction ; a gloss or luster. 

Another prism of clearer glass and better jtoliah. Sir I. Xewton. 
2. Anytliing used to produce a gloss. 

3. Fig. : Kefincment ; cdog.auce of manners. 

This Roman polish and this smooth behavior. Addison. 
PoPlsh-a-ble ( -lUb’l), a. Capable of being polished. 
Pol'lahsd (-Tsht), a. Made smooth and glossy, as by 
friction ; hence, highly finished ; refined ; polite ; as, pol- 
ished plate ; polished manners ; polished verse. 
PDllBhed-neSB, n. The quality of being polished. 
Pol'lsh'Or (-Ish-er), n. One who, or that which, pol- 
ishes ; also, that which is used in polishing. Addison. 
PoPlsh-lng, n. & n. from I’olish. 

Polishing Iron, an Iron burnisher ; esp., a small smooth- 
ing iron used in laundries. -* Polishing ilate. (a) A gray 
or yellow slate, found in Bohemia and Auvergne, and 
used for iiolishiug glass, marble, and metals, (b) A kind 
of hone or whetstone ; hone slate. — Polishing snake, a 
tool used in cleaning lithographic stones. — PoUshiJU 
wheel, a wheel or disk coated with, or composed of, 
abrading mati^-rial, for polishing a surface. 

PoFlSh-ment (-ment), n. The act of polishing, or the 
state of being polished, f^.] 

Po-Ute' (pA-lit'), a. [Compar, Politer (-?5r) ; superl. 
Politest.] [L. polilna, p. p. of polire to {mlish ; cf. F. 
poli. Bee Polish, t).] 1. Smooth ; polished. [Obs.'} 

Rays of light falling on a polite surface. Sir I. Xewton. 
2. Smooth and refined in i>ehavior or manners ; well 
bred ; courteous ; complaisant ; obliging ; civil. 

He marries, bows at court, and grows polite. Pope. 
3. Characterized by refinement, or a high degree of 
finish ; as, polite literature. MacatUny. 

Syn. — Polished ; refined ; well bred ; courteous ; affa- 
ble; urbane ; civil ; courtly ; elegant ; genteel. 

Po-Ute', t . t. To polish ; to refine ; to render polite. 
iObs.'] Roy. 
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Po-llte'ly (p^'llt^j^), adv. 1. In a polished manner; 
so as to be smooth or glossy. [G6s.] Milton. 

2. In a polite manner ; with politeness. 

Po-Ute'aeM, n. 1. High finish ; smoothness ; bur- 
nished elegance. [i2.] Evelyn. 

2. The quality or state of being polite ; refinement of 
manners ; urbanity ; courteous behavior ; complaisance ; 
obliging attentions. 

Syn. — Courtesy ; good breeding ; refinement; urban- 
ity ; courteousness ; affability ; complaisance ; civility ; 
gentility ; courtliness. — Poi.itenssh, Courtesy. Polite- 
ness denotes that ease and gracefulness of raauners which 
first sprung up in cities, connected with a desire to please 
others by anticipating their wants and wishes, and studi- 
ously avoiding whatever might give them pain. Courtesy 

is, etymologically, the politeness of courts. It displays 
itself in the address and manners ; it is shown more espe- 
cially in receiving and entertaining others, and is a union 
of dignified cominaisance and kiudiiess. 

llPoM-teiSe' (KpSl'I-tSs'; F. p^ai^tSs'), n. [F.] 
Politeness. 

PoPl-tlo (p51'I-tTk), a. [L. polUicus political, Or. 
TToAiTixdv belonging to the citizens or to tl»e state, fr. 
ttoAittjc citizen ; cf. F. politigue. 8t)o Police, and cf. 
Political.] 1. Of or pertaining to polity, or civil gov- 
eruiucut ; political ; as, the body politic. Bee under 
Body. 

He with hi» people made all but one politic body. Sir P. Sidney. 

2. Pertaining to, or promoting, a policy, especially a 

national policy ; woU-devised ; adapted to its end, wheth- 
er riglit or wrong ; — said of things ; as, a politic treaty. 
** Enrich’d with politic grave counsel.” Shok. 

3. Bagacious iu promoting a policy ; ingenious in devis- 
ing and advancing a system of management ; devoted to 
a scheme or system ratlier than to a principle ; hence, in 
a good sense, wise ; prudent ; s.'igaciotis ; and in a bad 
sense, artful ; unscrupulous ; cunning ; — said of persons. 

Politic with iny friend, smooth with mine enemy. SUak. 

8yn.~Wi8o; prudent; sagacious; discreet; provi- 
dent ; wary ; artful ; cunning. 

Poll-tlo, n. A politici.iu. l.irchaic'} Eacon. 

Swiftly the politic goes ; is it dark ? he borrows a lantern ; 

Slowly the atutcamau and sure, guiding hi» feet by the stars. 

jAilvdl. 

Po-Ut'l-cal (pft-lTt'T-kffl), a. 1. Having, or conform- 
ing to, a settled system of administration, [i?.^ ” A 

political government.” hvelyn. 

2. Of or i>ertaining to public policy, or to politics ; re- 

lating to affairs of state or administrat ion ; as, a no/ it- 
ical writer. political state of Europe.” raley. 

3. Of or pertaining to a party, or to parties, iu the 
state ; as, his palitical relations wore with the Wldgs. i 

4. Politic ; wise ; also, artful. [0/>.'?.] Fdeme. \ 

Political economy, that br-anch of 7 )olitical science or 

philosophy which iroats of the sources, and methods of 
production and preservation, of the material wealth and 
prosperity of naiions. 

Po-Ut^l-cal*l811l (-Tz’in), n. Zeal or party spirit in 
politics. 

Po-Ut'l-Cal-ly, adv. 1. In a political manner. 

2. Politicly; artfully. [/>/>*f.] KnoUcs. 

PO-Ut''l-Oa8^tor (-kSs^ter), w. [Of. It. jioliticastro. ] A 
petty politician; a pretender in polities. Milton, 

PoPi-ti'eian (poPI-tlHh'on), n. [Cf. F. politicicn,'] 

1. One v<'rsed or experienced in tlio science of govoru- 
meiit ; one devoted to politics ; a statesman. 

AVhilc empiric po/dtcjaMii UHo deceit, Dryden. j 

2. One primarily devoted to his own advancement in 
public office, or to the success of a political party ; — 
used in a depreciatory sense ; one addicted or attached 
to politics 08 managed by iwtrties (see Politics, 2) ; a 
schemer ; an intriguer ; as, a mere politician, 

Idko a scurvy pnliticiun, Kccin 

To sec the things thou dost not. Shak. 

The politician . . . ready to do anything tliut he apprehends 
for his advantage. South. 

PoM-tl'oiail, a. Cunning ; usuig artifice ; politi<; ; 
artful. ‘‘111-meaning rK>/i7/cia?i lords.” Milton. 

Po-Ut'l-cist (pft-lIt'I-sTst), n. A political writer. [//.] 

Pol'l-tlO-ly (pbl'I-tlk-Ij^), adv. In a politic manner ; 
sagMiouely ; shrewdly; artfully. Pojie. 

PoPl-Hos (-tTks), n. [Cf. F. politique, Gr. voKitiki] 
(sc. ^7ri(Tn7/u,Tj). See 1’olitic.] 1. The science of govern- 
ment; that part of ethics which has to do witli the 
regulation and government of a nation or state, the pres- 
ervation of its safety, fieace, and prosperity, the defense 
of its existence and rights against foreign control or con- 
quest, the augmentation of its strength and resources, 
and the protection of its citizens in their rights, with the 
preservation and Improvement of their morals. 

2. The management of a political party ; the conduct 
and contests of parties with reference to iwliticnl moas- 
ures or the administration of public affairs ; the advance- 
ment of candidates to office ; in a bad sense, artful or 
dishonest management to secure the success of political 
candidates or parties political trickery. 

Wlien wc say that two men arc talking politics, we often 
mean that they are wrangling about some mere party quetition. 

F. fiobcrtsnn. 

PoFl-tize (p5I'T-tIz), V. i. To play the jwliUcian ; to 
dispute as politicians do. [0/>,t.] Milton. 

Pol^-tnre (-tGr; 135), n. [L. politura, fr. polire to 
polish. See Polish, r.] Polish ; gloss. [Obs.'] Donne. 

PoX'l-ty (-tP), n. ; pi. I’OLiTiEs (-Hz). [L. poliiia, Gr. 
TToAiTcta ; cf. F. polUte. See Ist F’oucy, Poi-icb.] 1. The 
form or constitution of the civil government of a nation 
or state ; the framework or organization by which the 
various departments of government are combined into a 
systematic whole. Blackstone. Hooker. 

2. Hence : The form or constitution by wliich any in- 
stitution is organized ; the recognized principles which 
lie at the foun^tion of any human institution. 

Nor is it poMible that any form of polity, much less polity 
cicclpaiottical, should be good, unless God himself be author of 

it. Hooker. 
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3. Policy ; art ; management. [Oftz.] B. Jonttm. 

Syn. — Policy. — Polity, Policy. These two words 
were originally the same. Polity is now confined to the 
structure of a government ; as, civil or eoolesiastioal pol-> 
ity ; while pplU'y is applied to the scheme of management 
of public affairs with reference to some aim or result ; as, 
foreign or domestic policy. Policy has the further sense 
of skillful or cunning management. 

Po-liU'er-l-za'tlon (pft-iIts/Sr-T-zS'Hhttn), n. {Med.) 
The a(;t of infiating the middle ear by blowing air up the 
nose (luring the act of swallowing; — so called from 
Prof. PolUzer of Vienna, who first practiced it. 

Pol'lve (pCl^v), n. A pulley. [Ofc.v.] Chaucer. 

PoPka (i»51'ka), n. [Pol. Polka a Polish woman : cf. 
F. & G. polka.'] 1. A dance of Polish origin, but now 
common overywljere. It is performed by two persons 
in common time. 

2. {Mus.) A lively Bohemian or Polish dance tune in 
2-4 measure, with the third quaver accented. 

Polka jacket, a kind of knit jacket worn by women. 

Poll (pSl), n. [From Polly, the proper name.] A par- 
rot ; — familiarly so called. 

Poll, n. [Gr. oi woAAoi the many, the rabble.] One 
who does not try for honors, but is content to take a de- 
gree merely ; a passman. [Cambridge Univ., Eng.] 

Poll (p51), n. [Akin to LG, polle the head, the crest 
of a bird, the top of a tree, 0I>, pol, polle, Dan. puld the 
crown of a l>at.] 1. The head ; the back part of the 
head. “All fiaxen was his poll.''* Shak. 

2. A number or aggregate of heads ; a list or register 
of iieads or individu^s. 

Wc are the greater poll, nmi iu true fear 

They gave us our (iLiuands. Shak. 

Tlio muster file, rotten and sound, upon my life, amounts not 
to lifteon thousand }>oll. Shak. 

3. Specifically, the register of the names of electors 
who may vote iu an election. 

4. The casting or recording of the votes of registered 
electors; as, tlie close of thepo//. 

All Roldiers quartered in the plnoi* are to remove, . . . and not 
to return till one day after the poll is ended. JJlackstone. 

6. pi. The place where the votes are cast or recorded ; 
as, to go to the polls. 

6. The broad end of a Immraer ; the but of an ax. 

7. {Zool.) The Kuroi>ean chub. See Pollard, 3 (a). 

Poll book, a register of persons entitled to vote at an 

election. — Poll evil {Far.), an inflammatory swelling or 
abscess on a horsts’s head, confined beneath the groat 
ligament of the ne<‘k. —Poll pick (il/nnuf/), a pole having 
a Jieavy spike on the end, forming a kind of crowbar. - 
Poll tax, a tax levied by the Jjead, or poll ; a capitation tax. 

PoU, f. /. [rwp. S: p. p. Polled (p51d) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Polling.] 1. To remove tin; poll or head of ; hence, 
to remove the top or end of ; to clip ; to lop ; to shear ; 

I as, iopoU the head ; to poll a tree. 

When ho ( Ab»nlom] polled Mis head. 2 Sam. xiv. 20 . 

Tlis death did so grieve them that tlioy polled theinso.Ivei! *, 
they cHijped off tludr horse and mule's liairs. Sir 7'. Xorth, 

2. To cut off ; to remove by clipping, shearing, etc. ; 
to mow or croj) ; — sometimes with o£ ; as, to poll the 
hair ; to poll wool ; to poll grass. 

Who, os he polled off his dart’s head, so sure ho had decreed 

That all the counBclu of their war he would poll off like it. 

Chapman. 

3. To extort from ; to plunder; to strip. [G/a?.] 

Wliich polls and pilld the poor in piteous wise. Sjienser. 

4. To impose a tax upon. [Ob.s.] 

6 . To pay as one’s personal tax. 

The man thatpoZ/ec/ hut twelve pence for his head. Dryden. 

6 . To enter, as polls or persons, in a list or register ; 
to enroll, esp. for purposes of taxation ; to enumerate 
one by one. 

Potliuy the reformed churches whether they equalize in num- 
ber those of his three kingdoms. Milton. 

7. To register or deposit, ns a vote ; to elicit or call 
forth, as votes or voters ; as, he polled a hundred votes 
more than his opponent. 

And ;w// for points of faith his trusty vote. Ttckell, 

8. {Taiw) To cut or shave smooth or even ; to cut in a 

straiglit line without indentation ; as, deed. Bee 

Deed poll. Jiurrilt. 

To poll a to coll upon eacli member of the jury to 
fuiswcr individually as to his concurrence iu a verdict 
w hich has been rendered. 

Poll, V. i. To vote at an election. Bcaconsfield. 

Pollack (p51'l(/k), n. [Cf. G. A'- D. pollack, and Gael. 
polio g a little pool, a sort of fish.] {Zo'oL ) {a) A marine 
gadoid food flsli of Europe {Pollachitt.<; virens). Called 
also greendsh, greenling, laii, led, lob, lythe, and tvhit- 
inq pollack, {b) The American pollock ; the coalfish. 

PoU'age (pCl'fij), n. A head or poll tax ; hence, ex- 
tortion. [0/;.v.] Foxc. 

Pollan (pSllan), n. [Cf. Gael. poUag a kind of fish.] 
{Zo'ol.) A lake whltefish {Coregonus pollan), native of 
Ireland. In appearance it resembles a Ijerring. 

PollaM (pSllSrd), n. [From Poll the head.] 1. A 
tree having its top cut olT at some lieight above the 
ground, that it may tlirow out branches. Pennant. 

2. A clipped coin ; also, a counterfeit. [06^.] Camden. 

3. {Zool.) {a) A fish, the chub, {b) A stag that has 
cast its antlers, (c) A hornless animal (cow or sheep). 

Pollard, V. t. [imp. & p.p. Pollarded ; p.pr. & vb. 
n. Pollarding.] To lop tlie tops of, as trees; to poll ; 
os, to pollard willows. Evelyn. 

PoU'az^ (pSPSks'), n. A poleax. [Oft*.] Chaucer. 

Polled (pSld), a. Deprived of a poll, or of something 
belonging to the poll. Specifically: (a) Lopped said 
of trees having their tops cut off, (fe) Cropped ; hence, 
bald ; — said of a person. “ The polled bachelor.” Beau, 
dc Fl. {c) Having oast the antlers ; — said of a stag, (d) 
Without boms ; as, polled cattle ; polled slieep. 

Pollen (p8118u), n. [L. pollen fine flour, fine dust ; 
cf. Gr. Tr<iAi 7 .] 1. Pine bran or flour. [Gfix.] Bailey. 

tdea, HI; 51d, fibey, Orb, Odd; 
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2 . {Bol.) The fecundating duHtliko cellaof the anthem 
Of flowers. 6ee Flower, and lllust. of Filament. 

PoUsa grain ( a particle or cell of pollen. -> Pollen 
bums, a pollinium. Omy. — Pollen sao, a compartment of 
an anther containing pollen, usually there are four in 
each anther. -- Pollen lube, a slender tube which issues 
from the pollen grain on its contact with the stigma, 
which it penetrates, thus conveying, it is Bupi>08ed, the 
fecundating matter of the grain to the ovule. 

Pollen-a^-OOB (p51'lSu-a'rI-as), a. Consisting of 
meal or pollen. 

Pollened (-ISnd), a. Covered with pollen. Tennyson. 
PoMen-il'er-ous (-If'er-fis), a. ^Pollen -f- -ferous.'] 
{Hot.) Producing pollen : polhniferous. 

Poi'len In (-Tji), W. [Cf. F. pollenine.'] (Chem.) A 
substaitce found in the pollen of certain plants. [/?.] 
PoFlen-lze (-Iz), v. t. limp. & p. p. Pollenizbd 
(- izd) ; p. pr. vh. n. Pollknizino (-Pzing).] To sup- 
ply witli pollen ; to imx>reguate with pollen. 

Politer (pSl^r), n. [From Poll.] One who polls ; 
specifically ; (f/) One who polls or lojps trees. (6) One 
who polls or cuts hair; a barber, [i?.] (c) One who 
extorts or plunders. [0/>.?.] Bacon, (rf) One who regis- 
ters voters, or one who enters bis name as a voter. 

II Poises (pSl'lSks), n. ; pi. Pollioes (-IT-sezl. [L., 
the thumb.] (Anal.) Tlie first, or preaxial, digit of the 
fore limb, corrcBpouding to the hallux in the hind limb ; 
the thumb. In birds, the pollex is the joint which bears 
the bastard wing. 

PoPll-oate (-iT-kut), a. [L. polleXj pollids, a thumb.] 
(Zool.) Having a curved projection or spine ou the in- 
ner side of a leg joint ; — sai<l of insects. 

Pol-llo^l-ta^tion (plil-lTs'T-ta'slitln), n. [L. pollicita- 
tio, fr. poUicitari to promise, v. intens. fr. polliccri to 
promise : cf. P. pollicitation.'} 1. A voluntary engage- 
ment, or a paper containing it ; a promise. Bp. Burnet. 

2. (Ilomnn Law) A promisii without mutuality ; a 
promise which has not been accepted by the person to 
Whom it is made. Bouvicr. 

PoI'U-nate (p5inr-nfit), a. (Zool.) PoIIinose, 

Pol'll-nate (-nat), v. t. (BoL) To apply pollen to (a 
atigmah - Polll-na'tlon (-na'shfin). n. (Hot.) 

II Pol-llno'tor (p6l-llnk't5r), n. [L., fr. pollingere.} 
(Bom. Antig.) One whoprepanal corpses for the funeral. 

Poll'ing (pOl'Ing), n. [Bee Poll tlie head.] 1. The 
act of topping, lopping, or cropping, as trees or hedges. 

2. Plunder, or extortion. [O/;.?.] Hall. 

3. The act of v oting, or of registering a vote. 

Polling booth, a temporary strieduro where the voting 

at an election is done ; a polling place. 

ForU-nii^or-OIlS (puPlT-nff'er-ris), a. [L. polhuy 
-m/.v, pollen -f- -/croni’; qI. ¥. poUiniJh'C,} (Bot.) Pro- 
ducing pollen ; polleniferous. 

II Pol-Un^l-um (poMTn'T-um), n, ; j)l. Pollinia (-A). 
[NL. Bee Pollen.] (Jiot.) A coherent mass of pollen, 
as in tlio milkweed ana most orchids. 

Pol'U-noso^ (pSPlT-nos''), a. [L. pollen., dniSy dust.] 
(Zool.) Having the surface covered with a fine yellow 
dust, like pollen. 

Pel'll- wig (p51'lT-w'Tg), In. [OFj. polirigle. Cf. Poll 

Pol'li-wog (p61'lT-w5g), I head, and WiaaLE. j (Zo- 
ol.) A tadpole ; - called also purwifpp/ and poncKiJe. 

Pol'lock (pSl'lSk), n. [See Pollack.] (Zool.) A 
marine gadoid fish (rollochtus rarhonarius)^ native both 
of the European and Auuivican coasts. It is allied to the 
cod, and like it is salted and dried. In England it is 
called coaljishy lob, poilleijy jwdl ingy jwUackt etc. 



Polln-dte (pl51'lfi-8lt), n. [See Pollux, and 4th Cas- 
tor.] (Min.) A colorless transi)areut mineral, resem- 
blirig quart/, occurring with castor or castorite on tlie 
island of Elba. It is a silicate of alumiha and ccesia. 
Called tilmpollux. 

Pol-lut®' (pbl-liit'), V. t. limp. & p, p. Polluted; p. 
pr. Si. vb. n. Polldtino.] [L. pollntu.<iy p. of polluerc to 
defllo, to pollute, from a prep, appearing only in comp. 4- 
luere to wash. See Position, Lave.] 1. To make foul, 
impure, or unclean ; to defile ; to taint ; to soil ; to des- 
ecrate ; — used of physical or moral defilement. 

The land was polluted with blood. Pn. cvi. ,'W, 

WlckedncBS . . . hath polluted the whole earth. 2 Esd. xv. C. 

2. To violate sexually ; to debauch ; to dishonor. 

3. (Jewish Laic) To render ceremonially unclean ; to 
disqualify or unfit for sacred use or service, or for social 
intercourse. 

Neither Kboll ye pollute the holy things of the children of 
Israel, lest yo die. Jiuui. xviii. 32. 

They have jwllutr.d thcinsflvcB with blood. Lam. Iv. 14. 

8yn. — To defile: soil; contaminate; corrupt; taint; 
vitiate ; debauch ; dishonor ; ravish. 

' Pol’lnto', a. [L. polluius.} Polluted. [72.] Milton. 

Pol-lUt'Od, a. Defiled ; made uindean or impure ; de- 
bauched. — PoMnt'ed-ly, oxiv. — Pol-lut'ed -ness, n. 

Pol-lnt'er (-Sr), n. One who pollutes. Hryden. 

Pol-lUt'lng, a. Adapted or tending to rmllute ; caus- 
ing defilement or pollution. — Pol-lnt'ing-ly, adv. 

Pol-la'tlon (p51-lu'ehan), n. [L. pollvtio: cf. P. pol- 
lution.} 1. The act of polluting, or the state of being 
polluted (in any sense of the verb) ; defilement ; unclean- 
uess; ImpuriW. 

2. (Me4.) The emission of semen, or sperm, at other 
times than m sexual intercourse. Dnnglison. 

II 1^'lUZ (pbl'lflks), n. [L., the twin brother of Cas- 
tor; also, the constellation.] 1. (Aslron.) A fixed star 


of tlio second magnitude, in the constellation Gemini. 
Cf. 3d Castor. 

2. (Min.) Same as PoLLUCiTE. 

Pol'ly (pSPlj^ ), n, A woman's name ; also, a popular 
name for a parrot. 

Polly-wog (-ll-w8g), n. (Zool.) A poUiwig. 

Po'lO (p5'lo), n. [Of Eastern origin ; — properly, the 
ball used m the game.] 1. A gome of ball of Eastern 
origin, resembling hockey, with tlie players on horseback. 

2. A similar game played ou the ice, or ou a prt'pai od 
floor, by players wearing skates. 

Po'lo-nalBe' (po^io -na/.'), a. [F. polonaisy polonaise, 
Polish.] Of or pertaining to the I'olcs, or to I’ohind. 
[Written also Bohmese.} 

Po^lo-nalae' (po'lo-naz' ; 277), w. [Written also /’o- 
lonese and Polo7ioise.} 1. The Polish language. 

2. An article of dress for women, consisting of a body 
and an outer skirt in one piece. 

3. (Mxis.) A stately Polisli daneo tune, in 3-4 measure, 
beginning always on the first boat with a quaver fol- 
lowed by a crotchet, and closing on the third beat after a 
strong accent ou the second beat ; also, a dance adapted 
to such music ; a polacca. 

Po^lo-nese' (-nez' or -nJ5s'), a. & ». See Polonaise. 

PO-lo'ny (po-lo'nJ4» n. [Prob. corrupt, fr. Bologna.} 
A kind of sausjige made of meat fiartly cooked. 

PoPron (pbl'rfin), n. Bee Pauliuion. 

Polt (p51t), n. [Of. E. prlty L. pultare to Iwnt, strike.] 
A blow or thump. HaUiwcll. — • a. Distorted. 

Polt foot, a distorted foot. Bir T. Herbert. 

Polt'-fOOP (polt' bW/), ) a. Having a distorted foot, 

Polt'-fOOt^ed (-fdbt'Cd), ) or a clubfoot or clubfeet. 

B. Jon son. 

Pol-troon' (p51-tro7ui'), n. [F. poUroiiy from It. pol- 
trone an idle fellow, sluggard, coward, jmltro itllo, lazy, 
also, bed, fr. OHG. polstar, bolstary cushion, O. polster, 
akin to F. bolster. See Bolster.] An arrant coward; 
a dastard ; a craven ; a mean-spirited w retch. Bhak. 

Pol-troon', rt. Base; vile; <-ontcin|)tihle ; cow'ardly. 

Pol-troon'er-y (-er-5^), n. [F. poltronnerie ; cf. It. 
poltroneria.} Cowardice ; want of spirit ; pusillanimity. 

Pol-troon^lsh, a. Resembling a poltroon ; trowurdly. 

PoPvo-rlne (p51'vc-rln), n. [It. potrerhio, fr. polrere 
dust, L. puirisy -vrris. Bee Powder.] Olassmaker’s 
ashes; a kind of potasli or pearlash, brought from thoLi>- 
vaut and Syria, — used in the manufacture of fine glivss. 

PoPwlg (p5PwTg), n. (ZobL) A polliwig. JJolland, 

PoPy- (pSl'T -). I See Fi ll, a.} A combining form or 
prefix from Gr. ttoAvc, many ; ns, poly^owy a figure of 
many angles ; ^>o///atoinic, having many atoms ; pohj- 
chord, jrR>///conic. 

Po'ly (po'15^), w. [L. poliuniy the name of a jdant, 
perhaps Teucrinin poll tun y Gr. 7t6Xu>v.} (Bof.) A whit- 
ish woolly plant (Tewci/Mwi. Polium) Ol the or<lei’ 
atfr.y found throughout iho MediLwranean nigion. The 
name, with sundry prefixes, is sometimes given to other 
related species of t)»e same genus. [Spelt also poley.} 

Poly mountain. Bee Poly-mountain, in Vocabulary. 

PoPy-ao'ld (pSPT-Ss'Td), a. [Poly- acid.} (Chem.) 
Capable of neutralizing, or of coinbining w'itb, several 
molecules of a monobasic aend ; having more than one 
hydrogen atom capable of being replaced by acid radi- 
cals ; — said of certain bases ; os, calcium liydrate and 
gl^erin are polyacid bases. 

PoPy-H'COllS'tlc (-A-koirn't Yk or -koos'tYlc), a. [Poly- 
-f- acou.dic: cf. F. jKilyaeoustique.'} Multiplying or mag- 
nifying sound. — 71. A polyacouptic instrument. 

PoPy-a-OOUS'tlcs (-tYks), n. The art of mnltiidylng 
or magnifying souihIh. 

II PoPy-a'cron (-a'krSn), n. ; pi. Polyacra (-krA), E. 
PoLYAORONS (-ki'Snz). [NL., fr. Or. troAcv m.any -j- aKpov 
summit.] (Ocom.) A solid liaving many summits or an- 
gular points ; a polyhedron. 

II PoPy-ac-tln'1-a (-ttk-tYn'Y-A), n. pi. [NI>. See 
Poly-, and Actinia.] (Zodl.) An ohl name for those 
Antiiozoa which, like the actinias, liavo numerous sim- 
ple tentacles. 

II PoPy-a-dOPphl-a (-A-d«l'fT-A), «. pi. [NL., fr. Or. 
ttoAvs many -}- o5eA06y brother.] (Bof.) A Linuiean class 
of [daiits liaving stamens uiiiteu in three or more bodies 
or bundles by tlie filaments. 

PoPy-a-dePphl-an (-uni, I a. (Bot.) Belonging to 

PoPy-ardoPpllOllS (-f hs), [ the class I’olyadelphia ; 
having stamens united in three or more bundles. 

II PoPy-an'drl-a (-Kn'drl-A), n. pi. [NL. Bee Poly- 
andry.] (Bot.) A Linnwan class of monoclinous or her- 
mapbrodlte plants, having many stamens, or any number 
above twenty, inserted in the receptacle. 

PoPy-an'dil-an (-un), a. (Bot.) Polyandrous. 

PoPy-an'drlO (-drfk), a. [Cf. F. polyandriqxw..} Per- 
taining to, or characterized by, polyandry; mating with 
several males. “Po/vuwdr/c societies.” H.Sjtencer. 

Pol'y-an'droiM (-tUQs), a. (Bot.) Belonging to the 
class Polyandria ; having many stamens, or any number 
above twenty, inserted in the receptacle. 

PoPy-an'dry (-drj^), n. [Poly- -f- Gr. diujp, avSpdt, 
man, male : cf. F. polyandrie.} The imssession by a 
woman of more than one husband at the same time ; — 
contrasted with monandiry. 

lILir-' In law, this falls under the head of polygamy. 

PoPy-an'tbus (-Sn'thfis), n. ; of. PoLYANTnusEs (-SzL 
[NL., fr. Gr. iroAvav0o$ rich in nowors; iroAv; many 
aRflos flower.] [Written also pofyonf/ioA.] (Afof.) (a) The 
oxlip. So colled because the peduncle bears a many- 
flowered umbel. See Oxlip. (h) A bulbous flowering 
plant of the genus Narcissus (N. Taxettay or N. polyan- 
thus of some authors). Bee lllust. of Naecibbus. 

Pol'y-ar'ohlst (-Ur'kTst), n. One who advocates poly- 
archy ; — opposed to monarchist. CudwortJi. 

Pol'y-ar/ohy (-ky), n. [Poly- 4- -archy : cf. F. poly- 
archie. Cf. Polarchy.] A government by many per- 
sons, of wliatevor order or class. Ctidworth. 


PoPy-a-tom'io (p51''I-A-t5m'Ik), a. [Poly- -f atomic.} 
(Chem.) (a) Haviiig more than one atom in the mole- 
cule ; consisting of several atoms, (b) liaving a valence 
greater than one. [OAj.] 

PoPy-au-tOg'ra-phy (-ft-tSg'rA-fy), n. [Poly- -f- au- 
tography.} The act or practice of multiplying copies of 
one’s own handwriting, or of manuscripts, by printing 
from atone, — a species of lithography. 

PoPy-ba'sio (-ba'sTk), a. [Poly- 4. (Chem.) 

Capable ol neutralizing, or of combining with, several 
molecules of a monacid base ; having several hydrogen 
atoms capable of being replaced by basic radicals ; — ^d 
of certain acids ; as, sulphuric acid is polybasic. 

PoPy-ba'Elte (-ba'sit), n. [Bee Polybasic.] (Min.) 
An iron-black ore of silver, consisting of silver, sulphur, 
and antimony, with some copjior and arsenic. 

II Pol'y-bran'ohl-a (p5PT-bran'hT-A), n. pi. [NL. See 
Poly-, and Branchia.] 

(Zo'bl.) A division of 
Niidibranchinta includ- 
ing tliose wdiich have 
numerous brauchiiu on 
the back. 
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-brB'mid or -mid), n. 

Poly- -f bromide.} (Chem.) A bromide containing 
more than one atom of bromine in tlie molecnie. 

PoPy-oar'pel-Ia-ry (-kSr'i)6l-lu-ry), a. (Bot.) Com- 
posed of several or numerous carpels; — said of such 
fruits as the orange. 

PoPy-oar'plc ( kkr'pYk), ) a. [Poly- -f Gr. Kapir6t 

PoPy-oar'poua (-pRs), f fruit.] (Bot.) (a) Bear- 
ing fruit repeatfKlly, or year after year, (b) Having 
several pistils In one flower. 

I! PoPy-ohie'ta (-kS'tA), w. pi. [NL., from Gr. rroAvv 
many 4 vain) hair.] (Zo'bl.) One of the two principal 
groups of CluetopiKla. It includes tliose that have 
prominent parapodia and fascicles of seta». See lllust, 
under Parapodia. 

Popy-chlo'rlde (-klS'rYd or -rid), n. [Poly- -f chlo- 
ride.} (Chem.) A chloride containing more than one 
atom of chlorine In tlie molecule. 

Popy-chosr'a-ny (-k6r'A-nl?), n. [Gr. troXvKOipauijj, 
fr. TToXvKoipai/of w’ide-ruling.l A government by many 
chiefs, princes, or rulers. [Ofj.?.] Cudworth. 

Pol'y-Chord (p51'Y-k0rd), a. [Gr. noXvxopSo^ ; rroAiic 
many 4- string, cord.] Having many strings. 

Pol'y-chord, n. (Mus.) (a) A musical instrument 
of ton strings, (b) An apparatus for coupling two octave 
notes, capable of being attached to a keyed instrument. 

Pol'y-chrest (-krSst), n. [Gr. »roAv;ypi)(rToy useful for 
many purposes ; ttoAvc many 4 useful, fr. XPV~ 

aOai to use ; cf. F. poiychreste.} (Med.) A medicine tiiaft 
servos for many uses, or that cures many diseases. [O&j.] 

Polychrsst salt (Old Med. Chem.), potassium sulphate, 
specifically obtained by fusing niter with sulphur. 

Pol'y-ohro-ism (-krft-Yz’m), n. [Poly- -f Or. xP^o- 
color.] Baiiie as Pleochroism. 

Pol'y-chro-lt6 (-it), n. \ J*oly- 4- Gr. XP^<^ color : cf. 
F. polychro'Uc.} (Chem.) TJio coloring matter of saf- 
fron ; L. formerly so calletL because of the change of 
color on treatment with certain acids; — called also 
croc in, and safranin. 

PoPy-ohro'mate (-krS'mat), n. [See Polyohromic.] 
(Chem.) A salt of a polychroniic acid. 

PoPy-chro'mate, n. [Bee Polychromatic.] (Chem.) 
A compound which exhibits, or from which may be pre- 
pared, a variety of colors, as certain solutions derived 
from vegetables, which display colors by fluorescence. 

PoPy-chro-mat'lO (-krft-mSt'Yk), a. [Poly- 4“ chro» 
mafic.} Show'ing a variety, or a change, of colors. 

Polychromatic acid (Old (^hem.), a substance obtained 
by the action of nitric acid on aloes. 

Pol'y-ohromo (-krSm), n. [l*oly- -f- Or. xpw/uia color.] 
((7nm.) Esculin ; — so called in allusion 10 its fluores- 
cent solutions. [.B.] 

Pol'y-ohrome, a. [Of. F. polychrome.} Executed 
in the manner of polychromy ; ns, polychrome printing. 

PoPy-obro'mio (-kriFmYkJja. [Poly- 4- (sense 1) Gr. 
XP«/u,a, or (sense 2) chromic.] 1. Polychromatic. 

2. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, any one of 
several acids (known only in their salts) which contain 
more tlian one atom of chromium. 

PoPy-Ohro'mona (-mds), a. Of or pertaining to poly- 
chromy ; mnny-colored ; polychromatic. 

Pol'y-Chro'my (-my), n. [Poly- -f Gr. ^pCifia color.] 
(Anc. Art) The art or practice of combining diflereut 
colors, especially brilliant ones, in an artistii; way. 

Pol'y-chro'nl-OllB (-krS'nY-tts), a. U'oly- 4- Gr. vpiJ- 
vuK for a long time, time.] Enduring through a 

long timo ; chronic. 

Pol'y-ciln'lo (p51'T-klYn'Yk), n. [Poly- clinic.} 
(3fcd.) A clinic in which diseases of many sorts are 
treated ; especially, an institution in which clinical In- 
struction is given in all kinds of disease. 

PoPy-OOn'lo (-kSn'Ik), a. [I*oly- 4- conic.} Pertain- 
ing to, or baseil upon, many cones. 

Polyconlo projection (Map Making), a projection of the 
earth’s suriace. or any portion tnereoT, by which each 
narrow zone is projected upon a conical surface that 
touches the sphere along this zone, the conical surface 
being then unrolled. This projection differs from como 
projection in that the latter assumes but one cone for 
the whole map. Polyconic projection is tliat in use m 
the United States coast and geodetic survey. 



One of the rulybrnnehitt (I)oto). 


Pol'y-OOt'y-le'don (p8PY-kBt'I-15'dfin), n. [Poly- + 
cotyledon: ct. F. polycotylMone.} (But.) A plant that 
has many, or more than two, cotyledons in the seed. — 
Pol'y-oot'y-led'on-ouB (-isd'fin-ds), a. ^ ^ . 

Pol'y-oot'y-lEd'on-a-ry (-i6d'Cn-f-ry), a. [Poly--\- 
cotyledonary.} (Anat.) Having the villi of the placenta 
collected into definite patches, or coWledons. 

Po-lyo'Wl-oy (pft-llfc'ri-sy), n. [Polxj- -f -cracy, os 
in democraexj.} Government by many nilers ; polyarchy. 


Use, ^nlte, n|do» fyll, ttp, Dun; plt^; ftfbd, fdbt; out, oil; diftlr; bo; sln», ink; tlien, tliin; boN; = x in wure. 
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Pol'y-crot'lo (pW'T-krSt/Ik), a. [JPo/y« + Chr. itpo- 
rtlv to boat.] {Physiol,) Of or pertuniog to polycro- 
tisin ; ruoaiftistizig polycrotiam ; u, a polycrotic pulae ; 
a polycrotic pulse curve. 

Po-lyo'ro-tlim (pd-irk'r^-tli’m), n. (Physiol.) That 
state or condition of the pulse in which the pulse curve, 
or sphygmogram, shows several secondary crests or ele- 
vations ; — contrasted with monocrotism and dicrotism. 

Pol^y-oys'tld (pSM-sIs'tld), n. (ZdoL) (a) One of 
tlie Pofycystidea. (b) One of the Polycystiua. — a. Per- 
taining to the Polycystidea, or to tlie Polycystina. 

II PoPy-oy»-tld'0-a (-sts-tld'fi-A), n. pi. [NL. See 
I’oLY-, and Cystidba.] (Zo‘61,) A division of Gregarinie 
including those that have two or more internal divisions 
of the b^y. 

II PoPy-oy»-tl'iili(-8ls-ti'n4),n.j)l. [NL. Bee Poly-, 
andCYRT.] (Zo- p. 

o/.) A division of hi A,. ▲ 

Radiolaria in- Jlp JBl 

eluding numer- IX OL /|\E 

ous minute ma- sPPv # I \ 

hue species. The flbSSB Jf B ^ 

skeleton is com- 

posed of silica, f ^ I # 

and is often very I V \ j||B\ I ^ 

elegant in form 9 V 
and sculpture. ^ 

Many have been x J » 

foimd In the fos- Polycyntina. A Rhnpdlocanium ornntum ; 
sil state. h Ji tnht^piria dinboliaats : C I/alicalt/i>- 

I*nl/v-A«arf4tiA flmbnata: 1> Ptt'rocodon cdmjtami; 

. V ,*v"**^* i^tn>tian€iatrum rhombut. All much en- 

(.sTs'tTn or -tin), larged. 
a. (Zo'61.) Per- 
taining to the Polycystina. — n. One of the Polycystina. 

II P^'y-oyt-ta'rl-a (-sTt-tS'rl-A), n. pi. [NL., fr. Or. 
iroAv« many -[- Kvrrdpioc. dim. fr. kuto^ a liollow vessel.] 
(Zo'dl.) A division of Radiolari.a. It includes those hav- 
ing one or more central capsules. 

Pol^y-liao'tyMsm (-ditk'tTl-Tz’m), n. [Po/y- -f- Gr. 
ittaruAos huger: of. F. polydactylisme.'] (Anut.) The 
possession of more than the normal number of digits. 

)i PoPy-41p^8l*A (-dTi/sT-&), n. [NL., fr. Gr. »roAuv 
much -f- thirst.] (Med.) Excessive and constant 
tliirst occasioned by disease. 

PoPy-e^dron (*eMr5n), n. See Polyhrdeoii. 
PoPyHPdroilS (-drfis), a. See Polyhedral. 
PoPy-eim (-i'dik), a. [iWy- -f- Gr. el3oy form.] ' 
(Zodl . ) Passing through several distinct larval forms ; — J 
having several distinct kinds of young. 

PoPyHBl'dUun (-I'diz’m), n, (Zodl.) The quality or 
state of being polyeidic. ' 

PoPy-em'bry-o-nate (-5m'brT-ft-nftt), a. [Poly- -f ’ 
embi'yonale.] (Pot.) Consisting of, or having, several 
embiwos ; polyembryonic. ' 

Pol^y-em'bry-on'ic (-Sn'Tk), a. [Poly--i- embryonic.] ! 

(Pot.) Polyembryonate. 

Popy-emn^xy-CKny (-Rm'brT-d-nV), n. [See Poly-, 
and Embryo.] (Pot.) The production of two or more 
embryos in one seed, due either to the existence and , 
fertilization of more th.an one embryonic sac or to the j 
origination of embryos outside of the embryonic sac. i 

Pol'y-loU (p5PT-foil), n. [Poly- ■+■ /oil, n.] (Arch.) ^ 
Baine as MmLTuroiL. . 

II Po-lyg'a'la (pi-ng'&-li), n. [L., milkwort, fr. Gr. ’ 
woAiryoAov; iroAvy much -f- yoAa milk.] (Pot.) A genus 
of bitter herbs or shrubs having eight stamens and a ^ 
two-celled ovary (as the Seneca snakeroot, the flowering 
wintergroen, etc.) ; milkwort. •> 

PoPy-ga-Ia'oeOtUI (pSPT-gA-la'shlis), o. Of or per- ' 
taining to a natural order of plants (Polygalacese) of * 
which Polygala is the type. 

Po-lyg'a-Uc (p^-lTg'AlTk), a. (Chem.) Of, pertain- * 
ing to, or obtained from, Polyrala ; spociflcolly, designa- ' 
ting an acrid glucoside (called polygalic acid, senegin, 
etc.), resemblini 


P€l^-SM^ (pW'T-glUarTk), n. (Zool. ) On© of the 
Polygastnca. 

li ra^y-gai^tzl-ca (-trT-kA), n. pi [KL. Bo caUed 
because they were supposed to have several stomachs, or 
dig^ive cavities.] (Zoo/. ) The Infusoria. 

PoPy-feil'8-«to f^n'S-als), ) n. [Poly- -f genesis, or 

Po-lyg^«-ny (nft-lTJ'#-ny), J root of Gr. ylyrea^an 
to bo Dom.j (Biol.) The theory that living organisms 
originate in cells or embryos of different kinds, instead 
of coming from a single cell ; — opposed to monogenesis. 


Fol^y-gynl-ui (pBl^-jTna.<m), ) c 
Po-lygT^M»» (p6-lTja-ntts), ) 
onSd>^ to toe order Polygynia. 


(Pol) Kavfaig 
many styles; b*» 


:.L resembling, or pc 
II PoPy-ga'ml-a (rC 

OAMOtJB. I (Pot.) (a 


possibly identical with, saponin. 
pCPT-ga'inT-d), n. pi. [NL. See Po- 


LTgahoub. I (Pot.) (a) A liinntean class of plants, char- 
a<^torized by having both hermaphrodite and unisexual 
flowers on the same plant, (b) A. name given by Liii- 
meus to five orders of plants having syngenesious flowers. 

PoPy-ga'inl*ail (-an), a. (Pot.) Polygamous. 

Po-lyg'a-mlSt (pfi-lTg'AmTst), n. [Cf. F. polyga- 
mistc, poly game, Gr. woAuya/Ltoy, a.] One who practices 
polygamy, or maintains its lawfulness. 

Po-lyg'a-mlza (-miz), v. i. To practice polyramy ; to 
marry several wives. Sylvester. Coleridge. 

PO'lyg'a'-mons (-mfis), a. [Gr. TTohoyapoi living in 
polygamy ; ttoAvc many -f- ydpo^ marriage. Cf. Bigamy.] 

1. Of or pertaining to polygamy ; characterized by, or 
involving, polygamy; having a plurality of wives; as, 
polygamous marriages ; — opposed to monogamous. 

2. (Zodl. ) Pairing with more than one female. 

Most deer, cattle, and sheep are polygamous. Danvin. 

3. (Pot.) Belonrfng to the Polygamia; bearing both 
hermaphrodite and unisexual flowers on the same plant. 

Po-lyg'a-niy (-my), n. [Or. noXvyapUa ; cf. F. polyga- 
niie.] 1. Tl»o having of a plurality of wives or husbands 
at the some time ; usually, the marriage of a man to 
more than one woman, or the practice of having several 
wives, at the same time; — opposed to monogamy; as, 
the nations of the East practiced polygamy. See the 
Note under Bioamy, and cf. Poltamdby. 

2. (Zo'dl) The state or habit of having more than one 
mate. 

3. (Pol) The condition or state of a plant which bears 
boto perfect and unisexual flowers. 

ra^T-gaB'trl-an (pCFI-gSs'trT-an), n. (Zo'dl.) One of 
the Polygastrica. [Obs.'\ 

PoPy-gaB'trio (-trik), a. [Poly- gastric : of. F. 
polygastrique.'] 1. (Anat.) Having several bellies; — 
applied to muscles which are made up of several bellies 
separated by sltort tendons. 

3. (Zo'dl.) Pertaining to the Polygastrica. [Obs.] 


Polygsnetio moontaln range (OeoL), one which is com- 
iwsite, or consists of two or more monogenetic ranges, 

I each having had its own history of develoimxent. Dana. 

Pol^y-gen^lo (-jSn'Ik), a. (Biol.) Of or relating to 
polygeny ; polygenetic. 

Po-lyff'e-nlim (p/i-llj'5-nlz’m), n. [Cf. F. polyge- 
nisnie.j (Biol.) The doctrine that animals of the same 
species have sprung from more than one original pair. 

Po-lyg^a-nlilt (-nlst), n. (Biol.) One who maintains 
that animals of the same species have sprung from more 
than one original pair ; — opposed to monogenist. 

Po-ly|^'e-noiUI (-nfisl, a. [Poly- -f- -genous : cf. Or. 
froAvyevi^ Of many families.] Consisting of, or contain- 
ing many kinds ; as, apolygenous mountain. Kirwan. 

Pol^y-glOt (pSl'I-glOt), a.^ [Gr. rrokvyXiarnyt many- 
tongued ; iroAv« many -{- yAwTra, yAwertra, tongue, lan- 
guage : cf. F. polyglotte.^ 1. Containing, or made up 
of, several languages ; os^ a polyglot lexicon, Bible. 

2. Versed in, or speaking, many languages. 

PoPy-glOt, n. 1. One who speaks several languages, 
[i/.] ‘‘ K polyglot, or good lingmst.** Howell. 

2. A book containing several versions of the same 
text, or containing the same subject matter in several 
languages ; esp., the Scriptures in several languages. 

Enriched by the publication of polyglots. Abp. jVVwcome. 


Pol^y-glot'tOlUI (-glSt'tlis), a. [See Polyglot.] Speak- 
ing many languages ; polyglot. [B.] “ The polyglottous 
tribes of America.” Max Muiler. 

Pol'y-gon (p51'T-g3n), n. [Gr. weAvywiw ^lygonal ; 
iroAu's many favLa. angle : cf. F. polygone.] (Ueom.) 
A plane figure liav- 
ing many angles, and 
consequently many 
sides ; esp. , one whoso 
perimeter consists of 
more than four sides ; 

any figure liaving Polygons, 

many angles. 

Polygon of forces (Mech.), a polygonal figure, the Bides 
of which, taken successively, reprewmt, in length and 
1 direction, several forci'.s acting simultaneously upon one 
point, so that the side nocesnary to complete the flinire 
represents the resultant of those forces. Cf. Parallelo- 
gram of forces, under Paballblogeam. 

PoPy-gO-na'ceoUB (-gft-na'shlU), a. [See Polygo- 
num.] (Pot.) Of or pertaining to a natural order of apet- 
alous plants (Polygonacesd), of which the knotwi'eds 
(species of Polygonum) are the tyjie, and which includes 
also the docks (Rumex), tho buckwlieat, rhubarb, sea 
grape (Coccoloba), and several other genera. 

Po-lyg^O-Hal (pd-lTg'^i-nal), a. Having many angles. 

Polygonal nnmberi, certain filtrate numbers. See under 
Figueate. 

PoPy-gO-neu'tic (p5I'T-g6-nu'tTk), a. [Poly- -| Gr. 
yovri offspring.] (Zo'dl.) Having two or more broods in 
a season. 

PoPy-go-nom'e-try (-n6m'€-trj?), n, [Polygon -f- 
-meiry.] Tl»e doctrine of polygons ; an extension of some 
of the principles of trigonometry to the case of polygons. 



Po-lyg'o-nons (pS-Ug'S-nfis). a. Pol:^onal. 

II Pe-lyg'O-num (-nllm), n. [NL*? *roAvyovoi/ a 

kind of a plant ; 7roAv$ many y6w the knee, a joint of 
a plant. So called in allusion to the numerous joints.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants embracing a largo numlier of 
species, including bistort, knotweed, smartweed, etc. 

Po-lyff'O-ny n. (Pot.) Any plant of tho genus 
Polygonum. 

II PoPy-gor'41-1UI (p51'T-gflr'dT-fis), n. [^. See 
Poly-, and Gordius.] (Zo'ol.) A genus of marine anne- 
lids, believed to be an ancient or ancestral type. It is 
remarkable for its simplicity of structure and want of 
parapodla. It is the ty]^ of the order Archiannelida, or 
Gymnotoma. See Ixixvkn’s larva. 

P(A^-gram (p51'I-gr8m), n. [Gr. iroAvypofi^oc marked 
with many stri]^B ; woAvy many -L ypofipri a line.] A 
figure consisting of many lines. [jR. J Barlow. 

PoPy-gra)pli (-grkf), n. [Gr. vokoypa^ writiM 
miudi ; iroAvv much, many -f- ypdiAsw to writ© : cf. F. 
polygraphe.] 1. An instniraent for multiplying copies 
of a writing ; a manifold writer ; a copying raaclilne. 

2. In bibliography, a collection of different works, 
either by one or several authors. Prande ife C. 

Pol'y-gTRph'lo (-I'Uf'Tk), 1 a. [Cf. F. polygra- 

Pol/y-gnph'io-al (-T-kal), | phique.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to, or employed in, polygraphy ; as, a polygraphia 
instrument. 

2. Hone with a polygraph ; as, a polygraphic copy. 

Po-lyg^-phy (pd-llg'r4-fy), n. [Or. troAvypoAta ; 
iroAv^ much ypwf>stv to write: cf. F. polygrapnie.] 

1. Much writing; writing of many books. [G6s.] Fuller. 

2. 'Hie art of writing m various ciphers, and of deci- 
phering the same. [JR.J 

3. The art or practice of using a polygraph. 

POl'y-groovad^ {plSl'I-gr6»vdO, o. \Poty- + groove.] 

Having many grooves ; as, a polygrooved rifle or gun (re- 
ferring to the rifling). 

Pol'y-fjm (-jin), n. [Cf. F. polygpne. See Poltot- 
NT.]_ (Bot.) A plant of the order Polygynia. 

llPoPy-gyill-8 (-JTnn[^4),».p/. [NL. See Poltoynt.] 
(Pot.) A llnnfeon order of plants having many styles. 


Po-iyg^-Bl8t (-nlst), n. One who practices or advo- 
cates polygyny. H. Spencer* 

Po-iyiJy-ny (-ny), n. [Poly- -f Gr. yvnj woman, 
wife.] The state or practice of having several wives at 
the same time ; marriage to several wives. H. Spencer, 
Pol^y-hallte (pSPI-ba'lIt), n. [Poly- -f Gr. oAs salt.] 
(ilfm.) A mineral usually occurring iu fibrous masses, of 
a brick-red color, being tinged with iron, and consisting 
chiefly of tho sulphates of lime, magnesia, and soda. 
PoPy-he'dral (pbPI-h5'dral), l a. [See Polyhedron.] 
PoPy-lied'rlc-ia (-hSd'rl-kal), } (Qeom.) Having 
many sides, as a solid body. 

Polybsdrsl angle, an angle bounded by three or more 
plane angles having a common vertex. 

Pol^y-lie'dron (-hS'drbn), n. ; pi. E. Polyhedrons 
(-drSnz), L. Polyhsdba (-drA). [NL., fr. Gr. nokveSpo^ 
with many seats or sides ; n-oAv? many -f- ilSpa a seat or 
side: cf. F. poly^dre.] 1. (Qeom.) A body or solid 
contained by many sides or planes. 

2. (Opt.) A polyscope, or multiplying glass. 
PoPy-he'drOHJI (-drfis), a. Polyhodral. 

PoPy-hia^tor (-hIs'tSr), n. [Gr. nokviaTtap very 
learned.] One versed in various learning. [//.] 
PoPy^ym'lli-a (-hlm'nl-A), n. [L., from Or. iro- 
kvfxvuL ; iroAiis many -|- vpvoi hymn.] (Anc. Myth.) Tlie 
Muse of lyric poetry. 

PoPy-i' 0 -dlde (-i'^-dld or -did), n. (Chem.) An iodide 
having more than one atom of iodine in the molecule. 

PO-Iyl'O-CT (p6-lTl'6-jy), n. [Gr. nokukoyia; rrokvt 
much -|- aiscourse.] Talkativeness. [^.] 

Po-lyPo-QUent (-kwent), a. [Poly- -f L. loguens, p. 
pr- of loqui to speak.] Garrulous ; loquacious, [if.] 
PoPy-mas'tlfUn (pSPI-mSs'tTz’m), n. [Poly- -f- Gr. 
pourrdi a breast.] (Anat.) The condition of having more 
than two mamma*, or breasts. 

PoPy-math^o (-mSth'Ik), a. [Cf. F. polymath ique. 
See PoLTMATHY.] Pertaining to polymathy ; acquainted 
with many branches of learning. 

Po-lym'a-tllist (pi-ltm^A-thTst), n. One versed in 
many sciences ; a person of various learning. 
Po-lym'a-tliy (-thy), n. [Gr. ■n-oAupofiia ; ttoAvc much 
fiaBelv, pav^aveiv to leam.] The knowledge of many 
arts and sciences ; variety of learning. Johnson. 

PoPy-me-nla'oona (pSi'T-mS-nTs'kfis), a. [See Poly-, 
and Meniscus.] (ZoU.) Having numerous facets;— • 
said of tho compound eyes of insects and crustaceans. 

PoPy-mer (j^lG-mer), n. [Bee Polymeric.] (Chem.) 
Any one of two or more substances related to each other 
by jiolymerism ; specifically, a Bubstance produced from 
another substance by chemical polymerization, [For- 
merly also written polymere.] 

PoPy-mer'lc (-mSrnk), a. [Poly- -f Gr. pipo^ part.] 
(Chem.) Having the same percentage composition (that 
is, having tho same elements united in the same projior- 
tion by weight), but different molecular weights ; — often 
used with with; thus, cyanic acid (CNOII), fulmlnlc acid 
(CjNjOjHj), and cyonunc acid (CaNaOaHj), are polymeric 
with each other. 

The figures expressing the number of atoms of 
each element in a number of polymeric siibstauces are 
resiiectively multiples ami factors of each other, or have 
some simple common divisor. The relation may be merely 
a numencal one, as in the example given above, or a 
cliomical one, as in tlie case of aldehyde, paraldehyde, 
and metaldehyde. 

Po-lym^er-tom (pfl-ltm'Sr-Yz’m), n. (Chem.) (a) Tlio 
state, quality, or relation of two or more polymeric sub- 
stances. (h) Tlie act or process of forming polymers. 

PoPy-merl-sa'tlOII (pbl'T-mBr'T-za'shiin), n. (Chem.) 
The act or process of clianging to a polymeric form ; the 
condition resulting from such change. 

Pol^y-mer-lse (pblG-rnSr-iz), v. t. (Chem.) To cause 
polymerization of ; to produce polymers from ; to increase 
the molecular weight of, without changing the atomic 
proportions ; thus, certain acids />o/ymertzc aldehyde. 

Pol'y-mer-lze, v. i. (Chem.) To change into another 
substance having the same atomic proportions, but a 
higher molecular weight ; to undergo polymerization ; 
thus, aldehyde poly7n€t'izes in forming paraldehyde. 

Po-lym'er-OlU (p6-lTm'Sr-as), a. 1. (Bot.) Having 
many parts or members in each set. Gray. 

2. (Vhem.) Polymeric. [Obs.] 

Po-iym'lll-a (pe-lTm'nT-A), n. Bee Polyhymnia. 
pOl^ym-nltO (pSl^Tm-nlt), n. [Gr. iroAv/aiao^ full of 
moss; iroAv 9 much -f- moss.] (Min.) A stone 
marked with dendrites and black lines, and so diipoHed 
as to represent rivers, marshes, etc. 

poPy. morph (pbl'I-mBrf ) , n . [G r. vokv/AopffxK multi - 
form ; ttoAvv many fiop<f>ij form : of. F. polymorphe.] 
(Crystallog.) A substance capable of crystallizing in sev- 


merly also written 

PoPy-mer'lc (-n 


-f Gr./DieptK part.] 
composition (that 


(Crystallog.) A substance capable of crystallizing in sev- 
eral distinct forms ; also, any one of those forms. Of. 
Allomorph. 

Pd'y-mor'phlo (-mflr'fTk), a. Polymorphous. 

Pol'y-mor'phlfm (-flz’m), n. 1. (Crystallog.) Same 
as Pleomorphism, 

2. (Biol.) (a) The oapabllily of assuming different 
forme; the capability of widely varying in form. (b)‘ 
Existence in many forms ; tho coezislence, in the same 
locality, of two or more distinct forms independent of 
sex, not connected by intermediate gradations, but pro- 
du(^ from common parents. 

II Pol'y-BMT-l^llO'iaB (-mSr-fS'sYs), n. [NL. See Polt-, 
and Mobmosib.] (Zoiil.) The assumption of severe 1 
structural forms without a corresponding difference in 
function ; — said of sponges, etc. 


(Zo'dl.) Pertaining to the Polygastrica. [Obs.] | (Bot.) A iJnmeon order of plantshaving many styles. 


PoPy-mor'l^Oiui (-mflr'flls), a. 1. Having, or as- 
suming, a variety of forms, characters, or styles ; m, a 
polymorphous author. Be QuiHcey. 

2. (Biol.) Having, or occurrl^ in, several distinct 
forms ; — opposed to monomorphic. 


alo, senate, cAre, Am, iinu, ask, final, ^ ; Ove, 9vcnt, tad, fSm, recent ; Ice, Idea, 111 ; Old, Obey, 6rb, Odd ; 
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POLYSYNTHETICISM 


M^-mor^pliy (pJflnr^Cr'fy), n. 
fornii; polymorphiam. 


Existenoe la nuusy 
{Bot,) {a) 


Po^ly-mona'ulii (pim-moim'tTn)^ . , , 

Bama m Polt, n. (6) llie closely related Teucrium 
mantanumy formerly called PoHum montanumt a plant 
of Bouthem Europe. The Barisia alpina^ a low 
purple-flowered herb of Europe. 

II PoPy-my^o-da (p51'r-mf'«-d8), n. pi. [NL. See 
POLTMYOID.] {ZoU.) Same as Obcinbs. 

Pol^y-my'o-doiu (-dtt»), a. {Zoiil.) Polymyoid. 

Po-l]rm^-Old (p^-lTin'T-oid), a. [Po/y- -f Gr. mw. 
nv6t, muscle -f- -oid.] (Zodl.) Having numerous vocal 
muscles ; of or pertaining to tlie Polymyod®. 

PoPy-neme (p51'T-n5tii), n. [Po/y- + Or. thread.! 

USo'dl.) Any one of numerous species of tropical food 
Ashes of the family Polynemidsi. They have several 
slender filaments, often very long, below the pectoral fln. 
Some of them yield isinglass of good quality. Galled also 
threadjish. 

PoPy-ne'mold (-nS'moid), a. \_rohjnerm -f -o'd-] 
(Zodl.) Of or pertaining to the polynemes, or the family 
PolyneniUlm. 

PoPy-ne^slan (-zhan or -slian), a. Of or pertaining 
to Polynesia (the Islands of the eastern and central Pa- 
cific). or to the Polynesians. 

PoPy-ne^sianB (-zhanz or -Bhanz),n. pi. ; »ing. Poly- 
HBsiAN. (Ethnol.) The race of men native in Polynesia. 

Po-lTO'l-a (pi-lIu'T-i), n. [Russ, poluinein a warm 
place fn water, i. e., a place which does not freeze.] 
The open sea snpnosed to surround the north pole. Kane. 

PoPy-no'ml-iu (p5PY-no'mT-ol),n. [Poly- -f- -nomialf 
as in monomial, binomial : cf. F. polyndme.'] (Alg.) An 
expression composed of two or more terms, connected 
by the signs plus or minus ; as, — 2ab b^. 

PoPy-no^ml-al, a. 1. Containing many names or 
terms ; multinomial ; os, this polynomial theorem. 

2. Consisting of two or more words ; h.aving names 
consisting of two or more words ; os, a polynomial 
name ; polynomial nomenclature. 

PoPy-nu'cle-ar (-nu'kl6-3r), a. [Poly- -f- nuclear.1 
(Biol.) Containing many nuclei. 

PoPy-nu-ole'o-lar (-nu-kle'6-l3r), a. [Poly- -f nucle- 
olar.'] (Biol.) Having more than one nucleolus. 

P01''y-0m'Ilia-t0llS (-Sm'mA-tfis), a. [Poly- -f Gr. 
S/aua, -arov, the eye.1 Having many eyes. 

PoPy-on'O-moUB C-5n'6-mfis), a. [Poly--f Gr. dvopa, 
Iwpa^ name : cf. Or. YroAubivv/uioc.] Having many names 
or titles ; polyonymous. Sir IP- Jones. 

PoPy-on'O-my (-my), n. [Cf. Gr. nokviowpiai a mul- 
titude of names. J The uso of a variety of names for the 
same object. Q. S. Faber. 

Pol'y-o-nym (p51'T-i-nTm), n. 1. An object which 
has a variety of names. 

fl. A polynomial name or term. 

Pol^y-on^-mouB (-6n'r-mna), a. PolyonomouB. 

PoPy-op^tron (-Bp'trSn), I n. [NL., from Gr. ttoAuc 

PoPy-Op^tnui (-tr&m), ) many -f- hirrd^ soon.] 

(Opt.) A ^lass through which objects appear multiplied, 
but diminished in size. [P.] 

Pol^y-O-ra'mA (-6-ra'm4- or -rS'mi), n. [Poly- -f Gr. 
hpapa a sight, view.] A view of many objects ; also, a 
sort of panorama with dissolving views. 

Pol'yp (pSlOfp), n. [L. polypus, Gr. iroAmnwr, ttoAv- 
irofioc, literally, mony-footed ; troAus many -f- rrov<t, 7ro56f , 
foot : cf. P. polype. See Poly- and Foot, and of. Poly- 
FODs, Polypody', Poulp.] (Zodl.) (a) One of the feeding 
or nutritive zooids of a hydroid or coral, (ft) One of the 
Anthozoa. (o) pi. Same as Anthozoa. See Anthozoa, 
M ADREPon ARIA , H YDUoiD. [ W ritton also polype.] 

Presh-watsr polyp, the hydra. — Polyp item (Zodl.), that 
portion of the stem of a siphonophore which boars the 
pulypites, or feeding zooids. 

Po-lyp^a-roufl (pd-lTp'A-rfis), a. [Poly- -f L. parerc 
to produce.] Producing or bearing a groat number; 
bringing forth many. 

Pol'y-pa-ry (p5l'T-p8-r3^), n. ; pi. Polypabebs (-rlz). 
[See Polyp.] (Zodl.) Same as Polypidoh. 

PoPype (pCl'TiO, n. [F.] (Zodl.) See Polyp. 

Pol'y-pe'an (poPI-pe'an), rt. (Zodl.) Of or I>ertaiaing 
to a polyp, or polyps. 

PoPy-pe-ryth'nil (n5FT.p«-rIth'rTn), n. [Polyp -f 
Gr. iovdpd^ red.J (Physiol. Chem.) A coloring matter 
founcl in many simple Anthozoa and some hydroids. 

pol/y-pet^al-ouB (-pfit'al-fls), a, [Poly- 
-j- petal, j (Bot. ) Consisting of, or having, 
several or many separate petals ; as, a poly- 
petalous corolla, flower, or plant. Mariyn. 

Po-lirph^a-ffoiia (pft-iTf'A-gfis), a. [L. 
polyphagus, Gr. iro\wf>d ^ ; iroAil? much, 
many -j- to oat : c3f. F. polypAage.l 

Eating, or subsisting on, many Hinds ox 
food ; as, polyphagous animala. 

Po-lyph'a-^ (-jy), n. The practipfl or 
faculty of subsisting on many kinds of food. 

Pol^y-phax^ma-oy (pCFl-fUr'mA-sy ), n. [Poly- -f Gr . 
ifyapfioKtCa the using of medicine, fr. ^dppoKov medicine : 
cf. F. polyptuirmacie.] (Med. ) («) The act or practice of 
proscribing too many medicines, (ft) A prescription made 
up of many medicines or Ingredients. Iktnglison. 

PoPy^pne'iniUI (-rymOs), n. [L. Polyphemus the 
one - eyed 
Cyclops 
who was 
blinded by 
Ulysses.] 

(Zodl.) A very 
large American 
moth ( Telea poly-i 

£ hemus) belong-' 
ig to the Silk- 
worm family 
(Sombycidm). Its 
hura, which is 




FOlyphemns. Bfale Imago. 



pUcity_of aounifs, '08111 the reverberations of an echo. 

sounds and articulations expressed by 


very large, bright green, with silvery tubercles, 
and with oblique white 
stripes on the sides, feeds 
on the oak, chestnut, 
willow, cherry, apple, 
and other trees. It pro- 
duces a large amount of 

strong silk. Called also « i 

American silkworm. *3" 

PoFy-phone (pSl'T- „ , ^ 

f6u), n. A character or Folyphenius. Larva, cutlng leaf, 
vocal sign ropreaoutinp more thou one sound, as read, 
which is pronounced red or rSd. 

PoFy-phon^O (p51'T-f5n'Tk), a. [Or. TroAu(^voc ; tro- 
Au's many -4- sound : cf. F. polyphone.] 1. Having 
a multifilicity of sounds. 

2. Characterized by polyphony ; as, Assyrian poly- 
phonic characters. 

3. (Mus.) Consisting of several tone neries, or melodic 
parts, progressing sim^tanoously according to the laws 
of counterpoint ; contrapuntal ; as, a polyphonic compo- 
sition ; — opposed to homophonic, or monodic. 

Po-lyph^O-nlBm (pft-lTf'ft-nlz’m), n. Polyphony. 

Po-lyph^O-nlftt (-uTst), n. 1. A profiolent in the art 
of multhilylng sounds ; a ventriloquist. 

2. (Mus.) A master of polyphony ; a contrapuntist. 

Po-lyph^o-noiia (-n&s), a. Same as Polyphonic. 

Po-lyph'O-ny (-ny), ». [Gr. noAvtf>wPta.] 1. Multi 
. icity of sounds, ’ — 

2. Plurality of 
the same vocal sign. 

3. (Mus.) Composition In mutually related, equally 
important parts which sliaro the melody among them ; 
contrapuntal oomimsition ; — opposed to homovhony, in 
which the melody is given to one part only, the others 
filling out the harmony. Bee Counterpoint. 

Pory-phoro (pSlor-fSt), 7i. [Poly- -f Gr. <f>4ptiv to 
bear.] (Bot.) A receptacle which boars many ovarii^s. 

Pol'y-phy-let'lo (-ft-lSt'Tk), a. [Poly- -f Gr. </.yA^ 
clan.] (^iol.) Pertaining to, or characterized by, de- 
scent from more than one root, form, or from many dllTor- 
ent root forms ; polygenetio ; — opposed to monophylelic. 

Po-lyph'yMOlUl (p8-lIf'Tl-ms or p5Fy-fIl'-), a. ' [Gr. 
TroAu»/>uAAoc ; iroAu« many -f- (/>uAAov loaf.] (Bot.) Many- 
leaved ; as, a polyphyllous calyx or perianth. 

llPol'y-pl (p51'I-pi), n.pl. [NL.] (Zodl.) Tlie An- 
thozoa. 

PoPy-pide (-pTd or -pid), n. (Zodl.) One of the ordi- 
nary zooHls of the Bryozoa. [Spelt also polypid.] 

Po-l3^;i^-dOin (pft-lTp'I-dlSm), n. [Polypus -f L. do- 
mus house.] (Zodl.) A coral, or corallum; also, one of 
the coral-like structures made ny bryozoans and liy droids. 

II Po'ly'pler' (pii'ift'pyt')* [^0 A poiypidom. 

II PoPy-plf'e-ra (p6l/I-pl£'S*r&), n. [NL.] (ZoU.) 
The Autiiozoa. 

Pol-y-plf'or-on* (-Sr-fis), a. [Polypus -f -ferous.] 
(Zodl. ) Bearing polyps, or polypltes. 

PoPy-pl|^a-roUB (-pin'k-rHs), a. [Polypus -f L. pa- 
reve to produce.] (Zodl.) Producing iwlyps. 

Pol^-pltO (pol't-pit), n. 1. (Zodl.) (a) One of the 
feeding zooids, or polyps, of a coral, hvaroid, or siphono- 
phore ; a hydranth. See Plust. of CAMrANULAitiAN. 
(ft) Sometimes, the manubrium of a hydroid medusa. 

2. (Paleon.) A fossil coral. 

II PoPy-pla*coph'o-ra (p5FI-plft-k5f'ft-r&), n. pi. [NL. 
See PoLY-, and Placopiiora.] (Zodl.) See PiiAconiouA. 

PoPy-pias'tlo (-plSs'tTk), a. [roly- 4' -iJlastiv.] 
(Biol.) Assuming, or having the power of assuming, 
ituuiy forms ; as, a polyplastic element wlilch docs not 
preserve Its original shape. 

Pol'y-podo (p51'T-p5a), n. [Cf. F. polypode. Bee 
Polypody.] (Bot.) A plant of tlie genus Polypudium ; 
polypody. [Written also polypod.] 

PoPy-pode, n. [Qr. ttoAvitovs, woAviroftot, the wood 
louse, millep^ ; cf. F. polypode. Bee J*olyp.] (Zodl.) 
An animal having many feet ; a myriaiiod. 

Pol'y-po'dl-Ulh (pSI'T-pJPdT-Om), n. [L., fr. Gr. iroAw- 
TTofiiov, dim. of TToXvirov?. Bee Polyp, and cf. 2d Poly- 
PODH.] (Bot.) A genus of plants of the order JW/tccs or 
ferns. The fructifications are in uncovered roundish 
points, called sori^ scattered over the inferior surface of 
the frond or leaf. There are numerous species. 

Pol'y-po'dy (pM'T-pS^dy), n. (Bot.) Any plant of the 
genus Polypodium. 

Pol'y-poid (pCl'T-pold), a. [Polyp 'Cid.'] (Zodl.) 
Like a polyp ; hovlng the nature of a polyp, but lucking 
tlie tentacles or other parts. 

2. (Med.) Resembling a polypus in appearance; hav- 
ing n character like that of a polypus. 

II Pol'y-po-me-4u'l» (pbl'l-pft-m^-du'sB), n. pi, [NL. 
Bee Polyp, and Medusa.] (Zvdl.)%axne> as Hydhozoa. 

P<KlyT^O-rou» (pft-lTi/ft-rfis ; ^7), a. [Poly- -f po- 
rous A Having many pores. Wright. 

II Po-lyp'o-nw (-rus), n. ; pi. Poltpori (-ri). [NL., fr. 
Or. ttoAus many 4- a pore.] (Bot.) A genus of 

fungi having the under surface full of minute pores; 
also, any fungus of this genus. 

13^ Polyporus fomcntarhis was formerly dried and 
cut In slices for tinder, oslled amadou. P. betulinus is 
common in America, and forms very large thick white 
semicircular exoresoenoes on birch trees. Several species 
of Polyporus are considered edible. 

PoPj-pems (pbl'I-pQs), a. [Cf. P. polypeux. Bee Pol- 
yp.] Of the nature of ajxilypus; havii^ many feet or 
roots, like the polypus ; affect with polypus. 

Popy-prag-mario (-pr«g-m«t'Ik), \ a. [Poly- 4- 
Pol^y-jprag-xnat'io-ai (-T-koi). j pra q malic, 

-icai.l Overbuay ; officious. [Jc.] Jleyu ood. 

Poi^y-]irag'llia-ty (-pr«g'piA-tJ), n. [Poly- 4- Gr. 
irpay^Aarcta business.] The state of being overbusy. [A\] 

iira^ydprcPto-doxita (pM'r-priptfi-dSn'tA), n. pi. 
[NL,, fr. Gr. iroAi^ many -f- wpSntK first -f- ftftovr, ftWvros, 
tooth.] (Zodl.) A division of morsnplals in which there 
are more than four incisor teeth in each jaw. 


II Po-lyp^ta-rd'dad (pft-lTp'tft-rol'dM), n. pi. [NL. 
See PoLYPreBUS, and -oxd.] (Zodl.) A suborder of exist- 
ing ganoid fishes having numerous fins aloim the back. 
The bichir, or Polypterus, is the type. Bee /Uust, under 
Cbosboptbeyoian. 

II Po-lyp'te-ms (pft-lYp'tt-rtts), n. [NL., fr. Or. woXvt 
many -f irtfoov feather, wing.] (Zodl.) An Afriomi ge- 
nus of ganoid fishes including tiio bichir. 

I! Popyp-to'ton (pisi'lr-tcasn), n. [L., fr. Or. iroAii- 
iTTWTot having, or being in, many coses ; ttoAvc many -f* 
nriutTit case,] (Bhet.) A figure by wliioh a word is re- 
iK'uted in dlnerent forms, caseg, numliers, genders, etc., 
as in Tennyson’s line, — “My own hearth heart, and 
ouTiest own, farewell.” 

Pol'y-pna (pOl't-phs), ?i. ; ph E. Polypuses (-S*), L. 
Polypi (-pi). [L. See PoLyr.] 1. Same as Polyp. 

2. (Med.) A tumor, usually with a narrow base, some- 
what resembling a pear, — found in the nose, utiTUS, 
etc., and produced by hypertrophy of some portion m 
the mucous membrane. 

PoPy-rld^SOUS (-rFzOs), a. [Or. rroXvppi^ov ; iroAtif 
many ^I'^a root.] (Bot.) Having numerous roots, or 
rootlets 

PoPy-BOliellia-tlat (-skS'mA-tlst), a. [Poly- 4 Gr. 
<rxi)p.a form, manner.] Having, or exihting in, many dif- 
ferent forms or fashions ; mulUfonn. 

PoPy-IOOpe (p81'I-sk5p), n. [Gr. iroAvincoTroc far- 
seeing ; froAuc much, many -f- a-Kontit' to view ; cf. F. 
polyscope.] 1. (Opt.) A gloss whidi iiiakos a Binglo ob- 
ject am>ear as many ; a multiplying glass, Ifutton. 

2. (Med.) An apparatus for affording a view of the 
diltoront cavities of the body. 

PoPy-sep^al-OHB (-sSp'^l-fis), a. [Poly- sepal.] 
(Bot.) Having the semds separate from eacli other. 

Pol^y-sl-llo'lo (-sT-irs'Tk), a. [Poly- -f- silicic.] 
(Chem.) Of or pertaining to compounds foimed by the 
coudcnsntioii of two or more molecules of silicic acid. 

Polysillclc acid (Che/n.), any one of a series of acida 
formed by the condensation of two or more molecules of 
silicic acid, witli elimination of water. 

PoPy-BpftSt (pei't-spKst), n. [L. polyspaston, fr. Gr. 
TroAvtnrao-Tov. fr. nokvtrttaajo^ drawn by several cords ; 
n-oAiJs many -j- anav to draw : cf. F. polyspaste.] (Sttrg.) 
A machine consisting of many pulleys ; speidfically, an 
apparatus formerly used for reducing luxations. 

Popy-sper^mons (-spSr'mfis), a. [Gr. troAvenrep/aor ; 
iroAus many 4“ <rntppa seed.] (Bot.) Containing many 
seeds; as, a j:)< 7 /y. 7 >tTmonjr capsule or berry. Murtyn. 

Pol'y-Bper'my (-spSr'my), n. (Biol.) Fullness of 
sperm, or seed ; the passage of more than one speriiiato- 
zoftn into the vitelhis in the impregnation of the ovum. 

PoPy-»por'ouB (-BpCr'fls), a. [Poly- spore.] (Bot.) 
Containing many spores. 

II PoPy-BtomA-ta (-st5m^&-t4), n. pi. [NL., from Gr. 
sroAiis many -j- aropa, -arot, mouth.] (Zo- 
ol.) A division of trematode worms having 
more than two suckers. Called also Poly- 
stomea and Poly stoma. 

Pol^-Btom© (pSPI-stSm), a. [Gr. iro- 
AucTTo/aov many-mouthod ; rroAvy 4" arrbpa 
mouth.] (Zodl.) Having many mouths. 

PoPy-Btome, n. (Zodl.) Ananimal hav- 
ing many mouths ; — ajiplied to Protozoa. 

PoPy-Btyl© (-stil), a. [Gr. iroAvo-rvAov 
with many columns ; woAuv many -f- trrvkof 
column: cl. F. polysfyle.] (Arch.) Hav- 
ing many columns said of a building, 
esiieclally of an interior part or court ; 
as, npolyslylc halL — w. A polystylo hall 
or edifice. 

PoPy-anl'plilde (-sfiPfTd or -fid), n. , 

[2*oly- snljihide.] (Chem.) A sulphide 
having more than one atom of sulphur in 
the molecule ; — contrasted with monosul- One of the Poly. 
phide. 

PoPy-anl^plin-rot (-f ft-rSt), n. (Chem.) 

A [tolysulpliide. [Obsoles.] 

Pol'y-ayMaMo (-sli-l«b'lk), ) a. [Gr. 

Pol^y-syl-lal/laAl (-I-kai), ( troAu- 
irvAAa^cx; iroAvc many -f- avKkafiri 83 - 1- 
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lable ; cf. V.polysyllahique.] Pertaining ‘ 

to a polysyllable ; containing, or cliarac- 


Uso, tblto, rifdo, ap, llm ; ; tdbd, fo'bt ; out, oil ; cliair ; ffo ; sini;, Ink ; then, Uiin ; boN ; 


terized by, polysyllables ; consisting of more than three 
syllabloB. 

POl/y-syMab'l-olsm (-T-sTz’m), n. Polysyllabism. 

Pol'y-ayPU-blo'l-ty (-slPht-bls'I-ty), n. Polysyiia. 
bism. Farlc, 

Pbl^y-ayl'lA-biBlII (-sTia&-blz*m), n. The quality or 
state 01 being ixilysyllabic. 

Pbl'y-H^pla-ble (-sIPlA-bn), n. [Poly- -I’ syllable.] 
A word of many syllables, or consisting of more syllables 
than three; — words of less than four syllables being 
called monosyllables, dissyllables, and trisyllables. 

PoPy-ayn-det^io (-stn-det'Tk), a. Cliaracterlzed by 
polysyndeton, or the, multiplication of conjunctions. 
— TO'y-ayn-dat'lc-al-ly (-T-kui-iy), adv. 

II PoPy-aim^dd-tOIX (-sTn'd§-t5iO, n. [NL., from Qr. 
iroAvs many 4* cnivSerov bound together, fr. (rvvSew to 
bind together; avv witli -{■ Sstr to bind.] (Jihet.) A 
figure by which the conjunction Is often reneated, os in 
the sentence, “ We have ships and men and money and 
stores. ’ ’ Opposed to awndeton. 

POl^-ayn^tlid-ala (-thfi-sTs), n. [Pdy- 4- synthesis.] 

1. iTie act or process of combining many separate ele- 
ments into a whole. 

2. (Philol.) The formation of a word by the combina- 

tion of several simple words, as In the aboriginal lan- 
guages of America : agglutination. Latham, 

PoPy-ayn-thet'lc (-sIn-tliCt'Tk), a. [Poly- 4* 
thetic.'] Cliaracterizetl by polysynthesis ; agfrlutiimtive. 

Polysyuthstlo twlnnlu (Min.), repeated twinning, like 
that of the trioUnic feldspar, producing fine parallel 
bauds in alternately reversed positions. 

Pol^y-syn-tliet^'Claill (-T-sTz’m), n. Polysynthesis. 
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(pOl^T-tSk'nTk)^ a, [Gr. iroAifrfXm; 
voAt^ iiiftny "f- Ttxvff tui art : cf. F. poly technique. "I Com* 
preheudlng, or relating to, many arts and soienoea ; — ap- 
pU^ porticularJy to achoola in which many branches of art 
and s^nce are taught with especial reference to their 
practical application ; also to exhibitions of machinery 
and industrial products. 

Pol^y-taoll'lllO’Al (-nT’kal), a. Polytechnic. 

Pol^y-teoll'lllos (’nlks), n. The science of the me> 
ohanic arts. 

II Pol^y-tlia-lA'ml>a (-th&-la'mT-&^, n. pi. [NL. See 
POLYTHALAMOUS.! (Zool.) A division of 
Foraminifera including those having a many* 
chambered shell. 

Pol^y^thal'a-mons (-thSK&-mti »), a. 

\Poly- 4“ Gr. 0dXafi.o% a chamber.] {Zool.) 
Many-chambered ; — applied to shells of 
Foraminifera and cephalopoda. See Jllust. 
of Nautilus. 

PoPy-tbe-lam (p51'T-th6-T*’ra), n. {Poly- 
-4“ Gr. god : cf. F. polythiume.'] The 
doctrine of, or belief in, a plurality of gods. 

In the Old Testament, the Rradual development 

of i>o/wt/»cwm from tlie primitive monotheism may _ 
be learned. Schaj^'- Herzog. Polythalamia 

Pol'y-tlW-lSt, n. [Of. P. polyth6iste.-\ 

One who believes in, or maintmns the doc> (x hi) 
trine of, a plurality of gods. 

Pol^y*tll^ls^lo (-Ts^tTk), ) a. Of or pertaining to 

Pol/y.tha'iS'tiO-fG (-tl-kal), } polytheism ; charaoter- 
Ued by polytheism; professing or advocating polythe- 
ism ; as, polytheistic worship ; a polytheistic author, or 
nation. — PoPy-thd-is^tlo-al-ly, adv. 

Pol^-tha-lze (-iz), v. i. To adhere to, advocate, or 
Inculcate, the doctrine of polytheism. MUman. 

PoPy-tlie'llSin (-the'lTz’m), n. [Poly- -f Gr. tfijAij a 
nipple.] [Anat. ) llie condition of having more than two 
teats, or nipples. 

Po-lyt'O-OOUS (pfl-lTt^-ktla), a. [Gr. iroAvr(i<oc ; tro- 
Avy many -f- t6#coy offspring.] 1. (Bot.) Bearing fruit 
repeatedly, as most perennial plants ; polycarpic. 

2. (Zo'ol.) Producing many eggs or young. 

Ih>-lyt'0-m01UI (-6-mfis), a. [Poly- Gr. tom^ a cut- 
ting, fr. rdtiveiv to cut.] (Bot.) Subdivided into many 
distinct subordinate parts, which, however, not being 
jointed to the petiole, are not true leaffeta ; — said of 
leaves. Henslow. 

Pchlyt'O-my (-my), n. {Logic) A division Into many 
members. F. Boiven. 

Pol^y-tung'atate (pQht-ttlng'stftt), n. A salt of poly- 
tungstic acid. 

f^Py-tung^atlo (-stTk), a. (Chem.) Containing sev- 
eral tungsten atoms or rascals ; as, polytungstic acid. 

Polytnngstlc acid iChem.)^ any one of several complex 
acids of tungsten containing more than one atom of tung- 
sten. 

Pol'y-type (-tlp),n. [Poly- 4- -type.] (Pnnt.) A cast, 
or facsimile copy, of an engraved block, matter in type, 
etc. (see citation) ; as, a polytype in relief. 

By prsasing the wood cut into semifluid metal, an intaglio 
matrix is produced ; and from this matrix, in a similar way, a 
polytype in relief is obtained. Hansard. 

]^^-typ6) (i. (Print.) Of or pertaining to polytypes ; 
obtain^ by polyt^ing ; as, a polytype plate, 

Pol'y-type, v. t. [imp. p. «. I’olytyped (-tipt) ; p. 
w. & vb. n. PoLYTYPiNO (-tipping),] (Print.) To pro- 
duce a polytype of ; as, to polytype an engraving. 

II PoPy-U^-a (-u'rl-A), n. [NL. See Poly-, and 
Ubinb.] (Med.) A iHjrsistently excessive flow of watery 
urine, with low speciflc gravi^ and without the presence 
of either ^bumiu or sugar. It is generally accompanied 
with more or less thirst. 

Po-lyv'a-lent (p#-llv'4-lcnt), a. [Poly- 4- L* valens, 
p. pr. See Valent.] (Chem.) Multivalent. 

Pol'yve (pbl'iv), n. [See PoLiVB.] A pulley. 

II Pory-BO'a (poPT-z5'A), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. iroAvi 
many -f- ^yov an animal.] (Zo'dl.) Same as Bryozoa. 
Bee lUust. under Bryozoa, and Phtlaotoljcuata. 

Pol^y-ZO'an (‘«*i)i (Zo6l.) (a) Any 8i>ecioB of 

Pol;^oa ; one of the Polyzoa. (h) A polyzobn. 

llPol'y-ao-a'rl-lini (-zi-a'rT-tim), n. pi. Polyzoaria 
[NL.] (Zo'ol.) Same as Polyzoaby. 

rol'y-ao/a-ry (-zo'A-ry), n. (Zool.) The compound 
oi^ilsm of a polyzoan. 

Pol^y-SOn'ai (-zSn'al), a. [Poly- 4“ sonal."] Consist- 
ing of many zones or rings. 

Polyzonal Isni ( Opt.\ a lens made up of pieces arranged 
in zones or rings, — used in the lanterns of lighthouses. 

llPoPy-SO^ (-zS'Sn), n. ; pi. Polyzoa (-4). [NL. 
Bee Polyzoan.] (Zool.) One of the individual zooids 
forming the compound organism of a polyzoan. 

Ponraoe (p&m'ts ; 277), n. [L. pomum a fniit, LL., 
an apple : cL LL. poma^umy pomacium.) The sub- 
stance of apples, or of similar fruit, crushed by grinding. 

Po^ma-oen^troid (pS^m^-sen^ttoid), a. [Gr. ituipa a 
cover -j-KivTpov a pnckle 4" -oid.] (Zodl.) Pertaining 
to the Pomacentridgiy a family of bright-colored tropic^ 
fishes having spiny opercula ; — often called coral fishes. 

Po-ma^oeoilB ^ft-ml^shOs), a. [LL. pomum an ap- 
ple.] 1. (Bot.) (a) Like an apple or pear : produci^ 
pomes, (ft) Of or pertaining to a suborder (Pomeee) of 
rosaceous plants, which includes the true thorn trees, 
the quinces, service berries, medlars, and loquats, as well 
as the apples, pears, crabs, etc. 

2. Like pomace. 

Po-nuUle' (pft-mid' ; 277), n. [F. pommade pomatum, 
OF. pomade cider (cf. 8p. pomsidm, It. pomata, LL. po- 
mata^ drink made of apples), from L. pomum fruit, LL., 
an apple. Cf. Pomatum.] 1. Cider. [06«.] 

Piers Plotvman. 

2. Perfumed ointment ; esp., a fragrant unguent for 
the hair ; pomatum ; — originally made from ajpples. 
Po-mtn'dMr (pd-mSi/dSr or plyinSD-), n. [Bp. poma.] 


»;>/.), a North Atlantic Jager (JSterco- 
having the elougatea middle tail 
6 adult is black. 



Pomegranate. Flowering Brnnch, 
and I'ruit whole and in scctiuu. 


(a) A perfume to be carried with one, often in the form 
^ a boll, (ft) A box to contain euofa perfume, formerly 
carried by ladiee, as at the end of a chain ; — more prop- 
erly pomamfer ftoz. [Obs."] Baemu 

Po^niB-lllie (plFma-rm)^ a. [Gr. rwua a lid 4- P‘V» 
p»v6«, nose.] (Zo'dl.) Havmg the nostril covered with a 
scale. 

Fomaxins jagsr (Zo'dl. 

rarius pomarinus) ha _ 

feathers obtuse. The adult is black. 

Po-ma''ttim (pA-m5't0m), n. [See Pomadb.] A per- 
fumed ungruent or comf^oaition, chiefly used in dressing 
the liair ; pomade. Wiseman. 

Po-ma'tlim, V. t. To dress with pomatum. 

Pome (p5m), n. [L. pomum a fruit : cf. F. pomme 
apple. Cf. Pomadb. ] 1. (Bot.) A fruit composed of 

several cartilaginous or bony carpels inclosed in an ad- 
herent fleshy mass, which is partly receptacle and partly 
calyx, as an apple, quince, or pear. 

2. (R. C. Ch.) A ball of silver or other metal, whicli 
is lillod with hot water, and used by tlie priest in cold 
weather to warm his hands during the servi<!e. 

Pome, V. i. [Cf. F. pnmmer. Beo Pome, n.] To 
grow to a head, or form a head in growing. [Oft.T.J 

Pome'K^^ate (pam'grUu'at ; 277), n. [OE. pont- 
gamety OF. pome de 
grenate, F. grenade^ L. 
pomum a fruit -f- grana- 
tus grained, having many 
grains or seeds. Bee 
roMB, and Garnet, 

Grain.] 1. (Bot.) Tlie 
fruit of the tree Punica 
Oranatum; also, the tree 
Itself (see Balaubtine), 
which is native in the Ori- 
ent, but is successfully 
cultivated in many warm 
countries, and as a house 
plant in colder climates. 

The fruit is as large as an 
orange, and has a hard 
rind containing many 
rather large goods, each 
one separately covered 
with crimson, acid pulp. 

2. A carved or embroidered ornament resembling a 
pomegranate. Bx. xxvlll. Jiil. 

Pommel (pom's!), n. A pommel. [Oft.?.] Chaucer. 

Pom'e-lo (p5m'8-l<^), n. [Cf. I^ompelmous.] A vari- 
ety of shaddock, called also grape fi'uit. 

Pome'ly (pOm^y), a. [OF. pomeUy F. pommelL 
See Pome.] Dappled. [Ohs."] Ponicly gray.'** Chaucer. 

Pom''e-ra'Ill-ail (p5m'ft-ra'nT-<in), al Of or iK?rl.ainii)g 
to Pomeraui^ a province of Prussia on tiie Baltic Beu. 
— n. A native or inhabitant of Pomerania. 

Fomsranian dog (Zodl.\ the loup-loup, or Spitz dog. 

Pome'wa'ter (pflm'wft'tSr), n. A kind of sweet, Juicy 
apple. [ W ritten also pomicaier. ] Sihak. 

Pom'ey (pbm'y), n. ; pi. Pomeys (-Tz). [F. pomm^ 

grown round, or hko an apple, p. p. of pomincr to pome.] 
(Her.) A figure supposed to resemble an apple; a roun- 
del, — always of a green color. 

Pom'lret (-frgt), n. [Perhaps corrupt, fr. Pg. pam- 
pano a kind of fiish.] (Zo'ol.) (a) One of two or more 
s^'ies of marine food fishes of the genus Stromaleu.^ 
(S. nigCTy S. argenteits) native of Southern Europe and 
Asia, (ft) A marine food fish of Bormmla (A’roma Raji). 

Po-mll'er-<nui (pd-mIf'Sr-tts), a. [L. pomijer; po- 
mum fruit -f- /erre to bear : cf. F. pom{fh’e.'] (Bot.) 
(a) Bearing pomes, or applelike fruits, (ft) Bearing 
fruits, or excresceucoM, more or less resembling an apple. 

Pom'magO (p&m'mij ; 48), n. Boo Pomace. 

II Pom^mS' (pfi'mft'), a. [F. See Pomey.] (Her.) 
Having the ends termhioting in rounded protuberances 
or single balls ; — said of a cross. 

11 Pomme' plancdie' (p6m' blUNsh'). [F., literally, 
white apple.] The prairie turnip. Bee under Praiuik. 

Pom%iel (pQui'mSl), n. [OK. pomely OF. pom el ^ F. 
pommeauy LL. pomellusy fr. L. pomum fruit, LL. also, 
an apple. Sec Pome.] A knob or ball ; on object rcBeui- 
bling a ball in form ; as : (a) TIic knob on the hilt of a 
sword. Macaulay, (ft) knob or protuberant part 
of a saddlebow, (c) The top (of the head). Chaucer. 
(d)A knob forming the flnial of a turret or pavilion. 

Pom'mel, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Pommeled (-mSld) or 
Pommelled ; p. pr. & vh. n. Pommeling or Pommellino.] 
To beat sounoly, as with the pommel of a sword, or with 
something knoblike ; hence, to beat with the fists. 
[Written also pummel.'] 

Pom-mellon (p5m-mel'ylln\ n. [See Pommel : cf. 
LL. pomUio pygmy.] (MU.) The coscabel, or hindmost 
knob, of a cannon. [iS.] 

11 Pom'met'ttf' (pft'mtat'), a. [F.] Havhig two balls 
or protuberances at each end ; — said of a cross. 

Fo'mo-log'lo-ol (p5^mft-18j'T-kal), a. 

[Of. F. pomologiquc.] Of or pertain- 
ing to pomology. 

Po-mol' 0 -glft (pft-mbl'ft-jTst), n. 

One versed in pomology ; one who culti- 
vates fruit trees. 

Po-mol'o-gy (-jy, n. [L. pomum 
truxt -logy : of. F. pomolagie.] The 
science of fruits ; a treatise on fruits ; 
the cultivation of fruits and fruit trees. 



CroBB PonnnoU6. 


Po-mo'na (pd-m5'u&), n. [L., from pomum fruit.] 
(Class. Myth.) The goddess of fruits and fruit trees. 

Pomp Cp5nip), n. [OE. pompcy F. pompey L. pompay 
fr. Or. nofiTrii a seudlng, a solemn procession, pomp, fr. 
nifintiv to send. CL I^MU a shoe.] 1. A procession 
distinguished by ostentation and rolendor; a pageant. 
** All the pomps of a Boinan triumph." Addison. 


2. Show of magnlfiotDoe ; parade ; display; pow«E» 
8yn. — Display ; parade ; pageant ; pageantry ; spleB- 
dor ; state ; magMcenoe ; ostentation ; grandeur ; pride. 

Pomp (pbmp), V, i. To make a pompous display ; to 
conduct. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

Pom'pa-mmr (p5m'p&-dd6r ; F. p6N'p4'd6or'), n. A 
crimson or pink color ; also, a style of dress cut low and 
square in the neck ; also, a mode of dressing the liair by 
drawhig it straight back from the forehead over a roll ; — 
so called after the Marchioness de Pompadour of Franoe. 


[Sp. pdmpano.] [Writ- 




Also much used adjectively. 

Pom'pa-no (p5m'p4-u8), n. 
ten also pampano.] (Zo- 
ol.) 1. Any one of several 
species of marine fishes 
of the genus Trachyno- 
tusy of which four spe- 
cies are found on the At- 
lantic coast of the United 
States ; — called alAopalo- 
nieta. 

Tliey have a bril- Carolina Pompniio ( Trachyrwtus 
liant silvery or golden Carolinm). 

luster, and are highly es- 
teemed as food ftshes. The round ix>mpano (T, rhom- 
boi(ir.«i) and the Carolina pompono ( 7\ Carol hnis) are the 
most common. Other species occur on the Bacific coast. 

2. A California harvest fish (Stromateus siinillimus)y 
lilghly valued as a food fish. 

Pompano thtlliZo'dl.), a small bivalve shell of the genus 
Donax: — so called because eaten by the pompauo. 
[FloHda] 

Pom-pat'lo (p5m-p5t'Ik), a. [L. pompaticus.] Pomjv 
ous. [Oft.?.] Barrow. 

Pom'pel-monB (p5m'pSl-mlls), n. ; pi. Pompelmouses 
(- 8z). [h. ponipch)we.^ ; cf. G. pompehnnsey V.pample- 

mousscy and F. pompolion.] (Bot.) A shaddock, esp. one 
of large size. 

Pom'pet (pSm'pSt), n. [OF. pompette.] (Print.) 
The ball formerly used to ink the type. 

Pom'pho-lyx (pBm'ffe-lTks), n. [L., fr. Gr. iro/i^<SXvt 
a bubble, the slag on tlie surface of smelted ore, from 
irou06v a blister.] 1. (Old Chem.) Impure zinc oxide. 

2. (Med.) A skin disease in which there is an eruption 
of bullcD, without inflammation or fever. 

Pom-pU'Uon (p5m-pll'yfin), n. An ointment or poma- 
tum made of black pmdar buds. [Oft#.] Cot grave. 

Pom'pl-on (plira'pl-Gn), n. [OF. pompon. See Pump- 
kin.] Bee I^MPiON. 

Pom'plre (pBm'pIr), n. [L. pomum a fruit, LL. also, 
an apple 4- a pear.] A iiearmain. [Obs,'\ 

Pom-pole-on (-p5'16-5n), n. (Bot.) See I’ompelmoub. 

Pom'pon (pbm'pSn), n. [F.] 1. Any trilling orna- 
ment for a woman’s dress or bonnet. 

2. (Mil.) A tuft or ball of wool, or the like, sometimes 
worn by soldiers on the front of the hat, instead of a 
feather. 

Pom-pOB'l-ty (p8m-p5s'T-ty), n. ; pi. Pompositibs 
(-tiz). The quality or state of being ;>ompous ; pom- 
pousiiesB. Thackeray. 

II Pom-M'BO (pGm-pS'sd), a. & adv. [It.] (Mus.) 
Grand ana dignified ; in grand style. 

Pomp'OlU (pfimi/Gs), a. [F. pompenxy L. pompoms. 
Bee Pomp.] 1. Displaying pomp ; stately ; showy with 
grandeur ; magnificent ; as, a pompom procession. 

2. Ostentatious ; pretentious ; boastful ; vainglorious ; 
ns, pompous manners ; a pompous style. " Pompous in 
high presumption." Chancer. 

The pompous vanity of tho old PchoolmistrcBS. Thackeray. 

— Pomp'ons-ly, adv. — Pomp'orn-ness, n. 

Pomp'tlno (pBmp'tIn), a. Bee Pontine. 

Pom%a'ter (pQm'wft'ter), n. Same as Pomrwatkr. 

Pon'oho (pbn'chft), n. ; pi. Ponchos (-ch5z). [Sp.] 

1. A kind of cloak worn by the Spanish Americann, 
having the form of a blanket, witli a slit in the middle 
for the head to pass through. A kind of poncho made of 
rubber or painted cloth is used by the mounted troops in 
tho United States service. 

2. A trade name for camlets, or stout worsteds. 

Pond (p5nd), n. [Probably originally, an Inclosed 

bodv of water, and tlie same word as pound. See Pound 
an mcloBure.t A body of water, naturally or artifi- 
cially confined, and usually of less extent thou a lake. 
‘ ‘ Through pond or pool. ’ ’ Milton. 

Pond hen (Zodl.)y the American coot. Bee Coot (o). 

— Fond lily (Bot.)y the water li^. gee under Water, 
and Blust. under NYMPUiCA. — Fond snail (Zo'6l.)y any 



Pond Snails. 


A Physa hrterostropha : B Lirnisea megasoma ; 
C Melantho decisoy nut. nize. 

gastropod living in fresh- water ponds or lakes. The most 
common kinds are air-breathing snails (Pulmonifera) be- 
longing to Linmfca, Physa, Planorbia, and allied genera. 
The o^rculated species are pectinibranchs, belonging 
to Melantkoy 'Valvalay and various other genera. Fond 


water tortoise of the 1 

oies are found in North America. 
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fMd(l>8iid),i>.l. Tomakeinttftpoiidi toooUeotyU 
water, in a pond by damming. 

Food, V, t. [Bee PONOi^ To ponder. [Oft#.] i 
PleaMtb you, iMMui your axippliant’a plaint. Speimr. I 

Poil'der (pQnMSr), v. t. [imp, & jp. p. PoNuanan 
(-48rd) i p.pr.& vb. n. PoNDaBXRo.l (L. ponderaret tr. 
panduSy ponderisy a weight, fr. penaere to weigh : cf . P. 
ponderer. Bee Pbkdant, ana cf. Pound a weight.] 

1. To weigh. [06r.] I 

2. To weigh in the mind ; to view with deliberation ; 
to examine carefully ; to consider attentively. 

Ponder the path of thy feet. Proi\ Iv. 2fl. 

Syn. — To Ponder, CoNSiDan. Mube. To consider 
means to view or contemplate witli fixed thought. To 
iionder is to dwell upon aath long and anxious attention, 
with a view to some practical result or decision. To muse 
is simply to think upon continuously with no definite 
object, or for the pleasure it gives. We consider any sub- 
ject which is fairly brought before us ; we ponder a con- 
cern involving great interests ; we muse on the events of 
childhood. 

Pon'der, v. i. To think ; to deliberate ; to muse ; — • 
usually followed by on or over. Longfellow. 

Pon^der-a-bUl'ty (-A-bTl'I-ty), n. [Cf. F. pondira- 
bilitb.^ The quality or state of being ponderable. 

Pon'der-a-Me (-a-b’l). a. [L. ponderaUlis : cf. Y.pon- 
durable.'] Capable of being weighed ; having appreciable 
w^ht. — Pon'der-a-ble-naas, n. 

ron'dar-al (-al), a. [Cf. F. i>ondS.ralJ] Estimated 
or ascertained by weight ; —distinguished from numeral ; 
as, a nondferoZ drachma. [.R.l Arbuthnot. 


as, a pondered drachma. [.B.J Arbuthnot. 

Fon'dar-anoa ^-ans), «. f^L. ponderanSy p. pr. of 
ponderare to weigh : cf. OF. ponderant of weight.] 
Weight; gravity. [/?.] Gregory. 

Pon'der-a-ry (-t-ry), a. Of or pertaining to weight ; 
UMyO, ponderaty B^etem. [JZ.] McCulloch. 

Pon^dar-ate (-at), v. t. [L. ponderatuSy p. p. of pon- 
derare. Bee Ponder.] To consider ; to ponder. [JK.] 
Pon'dar-ata, v. i. To have weight or influence, [iv.] 


Pon'dar-ata, v. i. To have weight or influence, [iv.] 

Pon^dar-a'tlon (-a'shCn), n. [L. ponderatio : c.t. F. 
pondSration.'] Tlie act of weighing. [.R.] Arbuthnot. 

Pon'dar-er (-er), n. One who ponders. 

Pon'dar-lng, a. Deliberating. — Pon'dar-lng-ly, (idv. 

Pon'dar-OSl-ty (-Os'T-ty ), n. ; pi. Ponderosities (-tlz). 
[OF. jiondervsitL'] Tlie quality or state of being ponder- 
ous ; weight ; gravity ; heaviness ; {londerouaiiess ; as, the 
ponderosity of gold. Jiay. 

Pon'dar-ona (p5nMer-Qs), a. [L. ponderosusy from 
ponduSy -erisy a woiglit : of. F. pond^reur. See Ponder.] 

1. Very heavy ; weighty ; os, a ponderous sliicld ; a 
ponderous load ; the ponderous elephant. 

The Bopulcher . . . 

Hath oped his jxnidaotis and marble jswa Shak. 

2. Important ; momentous ; forcible. “ Your more 

ponderous and settled project.” Shak. 

3. Heavy; dull; wanting lightness or spirit; as, a 
ponderous style ; a ponderous joke. 

roiidsroai spar {Min.)y heavy spar, or barytes. Bee 
Barite. 

Pon'dar-ons-ly, adv. in a ponderous manner. 

Pon'dar-onE-nau, n. The quality or state of being 
ponderous ; ponderosity. 


Pond'fiall^ (pSud'frshO, n. 
merouB species of American 
fresh-water fishes belonging 
to the family Centrarchulw ; 
—called also pond perchy and 
iunfish. 

The common i>ondfish 
of JNew England {Lepomis 
ffibbosus) is called also breamy 
pumj)kin seedy and sutmy. See 
BuNriSR. The long-eared 
pondfish (Lepomis auritus) of 
the Eastern United States is < 


{Zo’61.) Any one of nu- 



Pondfish (Lepomis gib- 
bosus). (X) 


ooamected at each side with the hemispheres of the cere- 
belltun ; the mesooephalon. See Brain. 

^^rally, bridge of asses.] Bee 
Aeses' bridgey under Ass. 

Fan'taga (pSu^tj *, 48), n. [LL. pontagiumy from L. 

n w, pontiSy a bridge : cf. F. pontage.'] (O. Eng. Law) 
uty or tax paid for repairing bridges. Ayliffe. 

Pon-ta^ (p8n-t8» or p8n't5), n. [F. jxmtUy t)<m/w.] 
{Glass Making) An iron rod used by gloM makers for 
manipulating the hot glass ; — called also puntd, puntely 
pwtyy and ponty. See Fabobt. 

Pon'tio (pfin'tik), a. [L. Pontieus, Or. TTovtik^v, fr. 
irdvTot the sea, especially, the Black Sea.] Of or per- 
taining to the Pontus. Kuxine, or Blat'.k Sea. 

II Pon'tl-faz (-tl-fAs), n. ; pi. PoNTinois (pbn-tlffl- 
sjsl. [L.] A high priest ; a pontiff. 

(-tif), n. [F. pontifey L. pontifexy -fleis ; 
ponsy pontiSy a bridge (perhaps originally, a way, path) 
-f/occre to make. Cf. Po 


iiaps originally, a way, path) 


-f/occre to make. Cf. Pontoon.] A high priest. Es- 
pecially : (a) One of the sacred college, in ancient Rome, 
which had the supreme jurisdiction over all matters of 
religion, at the head of which was the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus. Dr. W. S7nith. (b) (Jewish Antiq.) The chief 
priest, (c) (R. C. Ch.) The pope. 

Pon-tll'io (pBn-ttfak), a. [Cf. L. pontifeius.] 1. Re- 
lating to, or consisting of, pontiffs or priests. ” The von- 
tijlc college with their augurs and flamens.” Muton. 

2. Of or pertaining to the pope ; papal. Shenstone. 

Pon-tlllc-al (-I-kal), a. [L. pontificalis : cf. F. pon- 
tifcai. Sec Pontiff.] 1. Of or pertaining to a pontiff, 
or high priest ; as, »i97iZ(/ica/ authority ; hence, belonging 
to the \>oiw ; papal. 

2. Of or pertaining to the building of bridges. [JR.] 

Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 

Pontijicaly a rldgo ol peuduut rook 

Over the vexed abyna. Milton. 

Pon-tif'lo-al, n. [F.] 1. A book containing the offices, 
or formulas, used by a pontiff. South. 

2. pi. The dress and ornaments of a pontiff. ” Dressed 
in full 7 ;oMZf 7 ica/«.” Sir W. Scott. 

Pon-tH'l-oall-ty (-I-km-tj^), n. The state and gov- 
ernment of the pope ; the papacy. [i2.] Bacon. 

Pon-tirio-al-iy, adv. in a pontifical manner. 

Pon-tll'i-Cftte (-kut), n. [L. pontificatus : cf . F. pon- 
tif eat. See Pontiff.] 1. The state or dignity of a Idgli 
priest; specifically, the office of the pope. Addison. 

2. The term of offleo of a pontiff. MUman. 

Pon-tU'l-CAte (-kat), V. L (B. C. Ch.) To perform 
the duty of a pontiff. 

Pon'tl-flo® (pBn'tT-fTs}, n. [L. ponsypontisy a bridge 
-f facere to make. Cf. Pontiff.] Bridge work ; struc- 
ture or edifice of a bridge. [JB.1 Milton. 

Pon^U-fl'oial (-flsh^alh a. [L. pontifioius.] Papal; 
pontificaL [Ow.] ** Pantificial writers.” Burton. 

Pon^tl-fl^olaia (-flsh'an), a. Of or pertaining to the 
pontiff or pope. [Oir.l Bp. Hall. 

Pon^H-n^floiaa, n. One who adheres to the pope or 
papacy ; a papist. \Obs.] Bp. Montagu. 

Pon'tU (pon'tTl), n. [f.] Same as Pontes. 

Pon'tUe (-tfl), a. [L. pontUis pertaining to a bridge.] 
(Anat.) Of or pertainW to the pons VarolTi. Bee Pons. 


t^he Eastern Unit^ States is distinguished by its very 
long opercular flap. 

Pond^eed^ (-wWOi n. (Bot.) Any aquatic plant of 
the genus Potamogetony of which many species are found 
in ponds or slow-moving rivers. 

Ohoks pondwesd, an American water weed (AnachariSy 
or ElodeOy Canadensis}, See Anacharis. — Homed pond- 
weed, the Zannichelha palu.dris. a slender, branching 
aquatic plant, having pofuted nutlets. 

Pone (pBn), n. [Of Amer. Indian origin.] A kind 
of Johnnycake. [Written also powne.] \Southem U. S.] 

Potent (pB'ncnth a. [OF., fr. It. ponente, properly, 
setting (applied to tne setting sun), fr. L. ponenSy p. pr. 
Ofpimerc to set, put.] Western; occidental. [iJ.j 

Forth ruth the levant and the ponent winds. Milton. 

Pon-cee^ (pBn-jP), n. [Of East Indian origin.] A 
fabric of undyed silk from India and China. 

Pon-gheo' (pBn-ge'), n. [From the native name.] A 
Buddhist priest of the higher orders in Burmali. Malcom. 

Pon'gO (pBp'gft)* n. (Zdbl.) Any large ape; esjie- 
oially, me ohin^anzee and the orang-outang. 

Pon'lerd (pBn^ySrd), n. [F. poignard (cf. It. pw- 
gnaloy Sp. puffa/), fr. L. pugiOy -onis; probably ^ 
akin to pugnus flat, or tr.pumus fist, as held in Jk 
the fist. ^ Pugnacious. J A kind of dagger, — O 
usually a slender one with a triangular or square B 
blade. 

Slie Bpeaki potiiards. and every word stabs. Shak. | 

Poniard, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Poniarded ; I 
p. pr. & vb. n. I’oNiABDiNo.] To pierce with a 
poniard; to stab. Cowper. 

Po^nl-bUi-ty (pB'nT-bTl'T-tjf), n. [L.ponere 
to place.] The capability of being placed or lo- 
cated. [Obs.] Bartow. 

11 Pons (pBns), n. ; pi. Pontes (pBn'tSz). [L., 
a bridge.] (Anat.) A bridge ; — appUed to eev- 
oral parts which connect others, but especially 
to the pons Varoliiy a prominent band of nervous tissue 
■ttuated on the ventral side of the medulla oblongata and 


troops. 

2. (Haul.) A low, flat vessel, resembling a barge, fur- 
nished with cranes, capstans, and other macltiuery, used 
in careening ships, raising weights, drawing piles, etc., 
chiefly in the Mediterranean ; a lighter. 




Pontoon brldfo, a 
bridge formed with 
pontoons. — Pontoon 
train, the carriages of 
the pontoons, and the 
materials they carry 
for making a pontoon 
bridge. 



French Pontoon Bridge. 

often ® » Pontoon » b End 

JSSftlSf kSenthS Pontoon* connected to fonn 

* Bridge I c Pontoon* » rf Balk* or 
works, but , y Chewe*, or Floor Plank*, 

the more common in n Bridge, *hown in Plan, 
form. 

Pon-toon'lng, n. The act, art, or process of con- 
structing pontoon bridges. ” Army instruction in pon- 
tooning.^* Gen. W. T. SJterman. 

Pontvo-lant' (p5nt/v8.1Int' ; F. pfiN'vdaKN'), n. [F. 
pont bridge -f volant flying.] (MU.) A kind of light 
bridge, us^ in sieges, for surprising a post or outwork 
which has but a narrow moat ; a flying bridge. 

Pon^ (pBn'ty), n. (Glass Mamng) SeePoNTO. 

Po'ny ^yny), n. ; Ponies (-nli). [Written also 
poney.] [Gael, ponaiah.] 1. A small horse. 

2. Twenty-five pounds sterling. [RZang, Eng.] 

3. A tranualation or a key used to avoid study in get- 
tii^ lessons ; a crib. [College Can(\ 

4. A small glass of beer. [Slang] 

Pony chaise, a light, low chaise, drawn by a pony or a 
pair of ponies. — Pony engine, a small locomotive used 


on'ty (pBn'ty), n. (Glass Making) SeePoNTO. 
O'ny (Dyny), n. ; Ponies (-nli). [Written a 
\ey.] [Gael, ponaiah.] 1. A small horse. 


(AncU.) Of or E«rtaiiuiig to the pons VarolTi. Bee Pons. 

Pon'tlno (-tin), a. TL. Pontinus or PomptinuSy an 
appellation given to a district in Latium, near Pometia,] 
Of or pertaining to an extensive marshy district between 
Rome and Naples. [Written also Pomptine.] 
PontlO-VlB (pbntaft-vis ; F. pON'le-v*')* C®* * Prop- 
erly, a drawbriage.] (Man.) The action of a horse in 
rearing repeatedly and dangerously. 

Pon-ton' (p6n-toon')t w. [F.] See Pontoon. 
Pon-toon' (p5n-t5bn'), n. [F. ponton (cf. It. pontone), 
from L. potitOy -oniSy fr. pons. pontiSy a bridge, perhaps 
originally, a way, path ; cf. Gr. iraw path, Skr. path, 
pathiy panthan. Cf. Punt a boat.] 1. (JlfeZ.) A wooden 
^t-bottomed boat, a metallic cylmder, or a frame oov- i 
ered with canvas, India rubber, etc., forming a portable 
float, used in building bridges quickly for the passage of 


for switohiug cars from one track to anutlior. [U. <$.] — 
Pony truck (Loconwtiir Engine), a truck which has only 
two wheels. — Pony trass (Bridge Building), a truss which 
has so little height that overhead bracing can not be uaed7 

Pood (pfibd), n. [Russ. 7 >u<f’.] A Russian welglit, 
equal to forty Russian pounds or about thirty-six English 
pounds avoirdupois. 

Poo'dlo(pfii^M’l), n. [G. 
pudel.] (Zobl.) A breed of 
dogs having curly hair, and 
often showing roiuarkable 
intelligence in the por- 
fonuauoe of tricks. 

Pooh (p6f>), inierj. [Of 
imitative origin ; c]. Icel. 
pU.] Pshaw 1 pisli 1 non- 
sense 1 — an expression of 
scorn, dislike, or contempt. „ 

PoOh'H^h' (-pm/), f. /. * 

To make light of ; to treat with dcvit,ion or contempt, as 
U hy Baying pooh pooh! [Collog.] Thackeray. 

II POO^OO (pSontSTi), n. [From the native name.] 
(Zo'dl.) A rod African auteloiH> (Kobu.^ r«rf/oni) allioa 
to the water buck. 

Pool (pfiOl), n. [AS. pdl ; akin to L(l. pool, pohl, 
D. poely 0. pfuhl ; of. Icel. polit y hImo W. pu ll, Gael. 
pou.] 1. A small and rather deep collection of (unnally) 
fresh water, as one supplied by a spring, or occurring in 
the course of a stream; a reservoir for water; os, the 
pools of Solomon. Wyclif. 

Charily will hardly water the ground where it must first fill 
aj>t>o/. Bacon. 

The sleepy pool above the dnm. Tennyton. 

2. A small bo<ly of standing or stagnant water ; a pud- 
dle. ” The filthy mantled pool beyond your cell.” Shak, 

Pool, n. [F. poulcy properly, a hen. See Pullet.] 
[Written also poule.] 1. The stake played for in cer- 
tain games of cards, oilliards, etc. ; an iiggvegatcd stake 
to whiedi each player has contributed a siiare ; also, the 
receptacle for tne stakes. 

2. A game at billiards, In which each of the players 
stokes a certain sum, the winner iakiiig the whole ; also, 
in public billiard rooms, a game in wliich the loser pays 
the entrance foe for all who engage in tlie game ; a game 
of skill in pocketing the balls on a pool talde. 

This game is played variously, but commonly with 
flitean balls, bosides one cue ball, the contest being to 
drive the most Imlls Into the pockets. 

He play* jhmI at tlir billiard liouses. Thackeray, 

3. In rifle shooting, a contest in which each competi- 
tor pays a certain sum for every shot he makes, the not 
proceeds being divided among the winners. 

4. Any gambling or commercial venture in which sev- 
eral persons join. 

6. A combination of persons contributing money to be 
used for the purpose of increasing or depressing the mar- 
ket price of stocks, grain, or other commodities ; also, 
the aggregate of the sums so contributed ; os, the »oof 
took all the wheat offered below the limit ; he put $10,000 
into the pool. 

6. (Bailrunds) A mutual arrangement between com- 
peting lines, by which the receipts of all are aggregated, 
and then distributed pro rata according to agreement. 

7. (Ijaw) An aggregation of pro|>ertieB or rights, be- 
longing to different people in a coinnumity, in a com- 
mon fund, to be charged with common liabilities. 

Pin pooh R variety of the game of billiards In which 
small wooden pins are set up to lie knocked <lown by the 
balls. — Pool bail, one of the colored ivory hulls used in 
playing the game at billiards called pool. — Pool snipe 
iZo'bl.y, the Kuroiwan redshank. [Prov. Bug.} — tool 
table, a billiard table with pockets. 

Pool, U. t. [imp. & p. p. Pooled (pCold) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. PooLiNo.] To put together; to contribute to a 
common fund, on the basis of a mutual division of prof- 
its or losses ; to make a common interest of ; as, the 
companies pooled their traffic. 

Finally, it favors the i>ooh'ng of all ioauea. U. S. Orant, 

Pool, U. i. To combine or contribute with others, as 
for a oommeroial, speculative, or gambling transaction. 

PooFer (-3r), n. A stick for stirring a tan vat. 

PooFlllE, 71. (Law) The act of uniting, or an agree- 
ment to unite, an agpogation of properties belonging to 
different persons, mth a view to common liabilities or 
profits. 

Poon (]^n), n. [Oanareso ponne.] A name for sev- 
eral East Indian trees, or their wood, used for the masts 
and spars of vessels, as Colophi/llum angustifoliumy C. 
inophyllumy and Sterculia fostida ; — called also peon. 

PotPnao (p5(/nSk), n. A kind of oil cako prepared 
from the cocoanut. See Oil cakcy under Cake. 

Poon'gA Oll^ oilO- A kind of oil used in 

India for lamps, and for boiling with dammar for pitch- 
ing vessels. It is pressed from the aceds of a legumi- 
nous tree (Pongamta glabra). 

Poop (r^p), n. (Arch.) See 2d PopPT. 

Poop, V. i. [iinp. & p. p. Pooped (po«)pt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Pooping.] TOf. D. poeven. Sec For.] To make 
a noise ; to pop ; also, to brealc wind. 

Poop, n. [F. po7tpe ; cf. Sp. & Pff. popa. It. noppa ; 
all fr. L. pupuis.x (Naut.) A deck raised above the after 


Poop, n. [F. po7tpe ; cl. Sp. & Tg. popa. It. noppa ; 
all fr. L. puppis.} (Naut.) A deck raised above the after 
part of a vessel ; the hindmost or after part of a vessel’s 
hull ; also, a cabin covered ^ such a deck. See Poop 
decky under Deck. See also Roundbouse. 

With wind In poop, the vessel plow* the sea. J)rt/den. 

The poop wa* beaten gold. Shak. 

Poop, V, t. (Naut.) (a) To break over the poop or 
stem, as a wave, ‘‘A sea which he thought was going 
to poop her.” I/ord Dufferin. (b) To strike in the 
stem, as by collision. 

Poqpod (p6?>pt), p. p> & a. (Naut . ) (n) Having a poop ; 
furnished with a poop, (b) Struck on the poop. 

Poop^nff (pZ5ap'Ing)i n. (Naut.) The act or shock of 
striking a vessel’s stem by a following wave or vessel. 


Use, CUiite, r||de, ap» Hm ; pit^ ; fdod, fdbt ; out, oil ; oboir ; go ; slnv, ink ; then, thin ( tx>fr ; zb z in azure. 
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- » a* \Cortipar, Poorsr (-?lr ; 25^ ; iuperi, 
Poormt!^ [6b. poure or povrt^ OF. povre^ P. pauvrt^ 
L. pauper; the first syllable of which is probably akin 
to paucus few (see Paucity, Faw^and the second to 
pnrare to prepare, procure. See pSrw, and cf. Farads, 
Paupkb, Poverty.] 1. Destitute of property ; wanting 
ill material riches or goods ; needy ; indigent. 

It is often synonyroous with indigent and with 
neressiUms^ denoting extreme want. It is also applied 
to persons who are not entirely destitute of property, but 
who are not rich ; as, a poor man or woman ; potyr people. 

2. {hmv) So completely destitute of property as to be 
entitled to maintenance from the public. 

3. Hence, in very various applications: Destitute of 
such qualities as are desirable, or might uaturallv bo 
expected ; as : (a) Wanting in fat, plumpness, or tiesh- 
itiess ; lean ; emaciated ; meager ; as, a poor horse, ox, 
dog, etc. “ Seven other kine came up after them, jioor 
and very Ill-favored and lean-fleshed.” Gen. xli. 19. 
(6) Wanting in strength or vigor ; feeble ; dejected ; as. 
poor health; ooor spirits. ” Ills genius . . . poor and 
cowardly.” Bacon, (c) Of little value or worth; not 
good ; inferior ; shabby ; mean ; as, poor clothes ; poor 
lodgings. “A poor vessel.” Clarendon, (d) Destitute 
of fertility ; exhausted ; barren ; sterile ; — said of land ; 
08 , pool' soil, (c) Destitute of l^auty, fitness, or merit ; 
as, a 7 >oor discourse ; a poor picture. Without pros- 
perous conditions or good resultjj ; unfavorable ; unfor- 
tunate ; uncomfortable ; as, a poor business ; the sick 
man had a poor night, {g) Inadequate ; insufficient ; in- 
significant ; as, a poor excuse. 

' That I have wronged no man will bo a 7>oor plea or npology 
at the laot (lay. Vulamy. 

4. Worthy of pity or 8)rmpathy; — used also some- 
times as a term of endearment, or as an expression of 
modesty, and sometimes as a word of contempt. 

And for mine own poor part, 

Look you, I 'll go pray. Shak. 

Poor, little, pretty, fluttering thing. Prior. 

6. Free from self-assertion ; not proud or arrogant ; 
meek. ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” Matt. v. 3. 

Poor law, a law providing for, or regulating, the relief 
or support of the iHior. - Poor man's treacle {Bot,)^ garlic ; 

— so called because it was thought to lie an antidote to 
animal poison. (Ario.J Dr. Prior. - Poor man's weather- 
glass (/?o/.), the red-nowered plinpemel iAnayaUis arven^ 
e(s)s which ui>enB its blossoms only in fair weather. — Poor 
rate, an assessment or tax, ns iu an English parish, for the 
relief or support of the poor.- Poor soldier {Xool.U the friar 
bird. — The poor, those who are destitute of property ; the 
indigent ; the needy. In a legal sense, those who depend 
on cnarity or maintenance by tlie public. ** I bare ob- 
served the more i>ublio provisions are made for the poor, 
the less they provide for themselves.” Franklin. 

Poor (p^r), n. {Zool.) A small European codfish 
{Gadut 7ninutus) ; — called also power cod. 

PootHMS^ (-b8ks0» n. A receptacle in which money 
given for the )x>or is placed. 

PoorllOllS^ (-hous'), n. A dwelling house for a num- 
ber of paupers maintamod at public expense ; an alms- 
house ; a workhouse. 

Poor^olm^ ( jbn'), n. (Zodl.'i A small European 
fish, similar to the C0(1, but of inferior quality. 

Poor.john and apple pics arc all our fare. Sir J. Harrington. 
Poor^-noiB (-lT-n6s), n. The quality or state of lie- 
ing fmorly ; ill health. 

Poor'ly, adv. 1. In a poor manner or condition ; 
without plenty, or sufficieiify, or suitable provision for 
comfort ; in indigence ; as, to live poorly, 

2. With little or no success; indifferently ; with little 
profit or advantage ; as, to do poorly in business. 

3. Meanly ; without spirit. 

Nor IB their courage or their wealth so low. 

That frttm his wars they jHxyrly would retire, DryiJen. 

4. Without skill or merit ; as, he jicrforms poorly. 
Poorly off, not well off ; not rich. 

Poorly, a. Somewhat ill ; indisposed ; not in health. 
“Having been poorly in health.” T. Scott. 

Poor^neu, n. The (pmlity or state of being poor (in 
any of the senses of the adjective). B<won. 

Poor'—splr^lt-ed (-spTr'It-fid), o. Of a mean spirit ; 
cowardly ; v«ae. — Poor'-splr^it-ed-neBB, n. 

Poof'- will' (nCbr'wTl'), n. [Bo called in imitation of 
its note.] {Zorn.) A bird of the Western United States 
(Phalienoptilus Nnttalli) allied to the whip-poor-will. 

Poor'— wU'llo (-wTl'lI), n. [So called In imitation of 
its note.] The bar-tailed pod wit. IV'ror. ifnp.] 

Pop (p8p), n. [Of imitative origin. Cf. Poop.] 1. A 
small, sharp, quick explosive sound or report ; os, to go 
off with a po/). Addison. 

2. An nnintoxicating beverage which expels the cork 

with a pop from the bottle containing it; as, ginger pop; 
lemon pop, etc. Hood. 

3. {Zool.) The European redwing. [Prov. Eng.] 

Pop com. (a) Com, or maize, of peculiar excellence 

for^pplng; especially, a kind the grains of whioh are 
small and compact, (b) Poiiptid com ; com which has 
been popped. 

Pop, V. i, limp. & p. p. Popped (p5pt) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. PoppiNO.l 1. To make a pop, or sharp, qulcK sound ; 
as, the muskets popjted away on all sides. 

2. To enter, or issue forth, with a quick, sudden move- 
ment; to move from place to place suddenly; to dart; 

- with in, out, upon, off, etc. 

He thot killed my king . . . 

Popp'd in between the election and my hopes. Shak. 

A trick of popping up and down every moment. Swi/t. 

3. To burst open with a i>op, when heated over a fire ; 
a s this com pops well. 

Pop, V. t. 1 . To thrust or push suddenly ; to offer 
suddenly; to bring suddenly and unexpectedly to notice ; 
as, to pop one*s head in at tlie door. 

He popped a paptT into his hand. Milton. 


2. To oRuae to pop *, to oanao to hunt open by heat, 
as grains of Indian com ; as, to pop com or chestnuts. 

To pop off, to thrust away, or put off promptly ; as, to 
pop one off with a denial. Locke. — To pop ttw qaMttoa, 
to make an offer of marri^e to a lady. [Colloq,] Dickens. 

Pop (pdp)« odu. Like a pop ; suddenly ; unexpected^. 
“ Pop goes his pate.” Beau. A Ft. 

Pope (p^), n. [AS. p&pa^ L. papa father, bishop. 
Cf. Papa, Papal.] 1. Any eccleiuastio, eap. a bishop. 
lObs.] Foze. 

2. The biahim of Rome, the head of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. ^ Note under Cardinal. 

3. A parish priest, or a chaplain, of the Greek Church. 

4. (Zobl.) A fish ; the ruff. 

Pope Joan, a game at cards played on a round board 
with compartments. — Pope's eye, the gland surrounded 
with fat 111 the middle of the thigh of an ox or sheep. 
B. D. Blackmore. — Pope's noee, the rump, or uropygiuiu, 
of a bird. Bee Uropyoium. 

Pope'dom (-d&m), n. [AS. pUpeddm.,] 1. The place, 
office, or dignity of the pope ; iiapal dignity. Shak. 
2. The jurisdiction of the pope. 

Pope'Ung (-ling), n. 1. A petty or deputy ^pe. 

2. An adherent of the pope. [B.J marlowe. 

Pop'B-lOtO (p5p'i-15t), n. A word variously explained 
as “a little puppet,” “a little doll,” or “a young but- 
terfly.” Cf. PoPRT. lOhs.] 

So gay u popelote, so sweet a wench. Chaucer. 
Pop'er-y (pSl^r-y), n. The religion of the Roman 
Catliolic Church, comprehending doctrines and prac- 
tices ; — generallv used in an opprobrious sense. 

Pop'et (pSp'Bt), n. A pupiiet. [Obz.] Chaucer. 
Pop'gun' (p5^gliu'), n. A child’s gun ; a tube and 
rammer for shooting pellets, with a i)opping noise, by 
compression of air. 

Pop'ln-jay (p5p'In-ja), n. [OE. popingay, papejoy, 
OF. papegai, papegaui ; cf. Pr. papagai. Bp. & Pg. pa- 
nagayo, ft. pappagallo, LGr. waarayde, NGr. trairayciA- 
Aov ; m which tlio first e^llables are perhaps imitative of 
the bird’s chatter, and the last either fr. L. gallu.i cock, 
or the same word as E. jay, F. geai. Cf. Papaoay.] 
-1. {Zool.) (a) The green woodpecker, (ft) A parrot. 
The pye and popyngay s{icak they know not what. Tyndale. 

2. A target in the form of a parrot. [/Scof.] 

3. A trifling, chattering fop or coxcomb. ^‘To bn so 

pestered with a popinjay.* Shak. 

Pop'lSh (popish), a. Of or pertaining to tlio pope ; 
taught or ordained by the pope ; hence, of or pertaining 
to tlie Roman Catholic Church ; — often used opprobri- 
ously. — Pop'lBb-ly, adv. — Pop'lBb-neBB, n. 

Poplar (pSi>l8r), n. ^K. popler, OF. 
poplier, F. peuplier, fr. L. populus pop- 
lar.] {BotS 1. Any tree of tlm genus 
Pomdus : also, the timber, which is soft, 
ana capalsle of many uses. 

Tlie aspen poplar is Populus tre- 
mulii and P. tremvioides ; Balsam poplar 
is P. halsaini/era ; Lombardy i>oplar {P. 
dilntnta) is a tall, spiry tree ; wliiU! poplar 
is Poitulus alba. 

2. The timber of the tulip tree ; — 
called also white poplar. lU. iS’.] 

Po-ploff'y (p6-plas'j?), n. Apoplexy. 

I0bs.\ Chaucer. 

PopTln (pSp'ITn), n. [F. popeline, 
papmne.] A fabric of many varieties, 
usually made of silk and worsted, — usea 
especially for women’s dresses. 

Irish poplin, a fabric with silk warp and 
worsted weft, made in Ireland. 

Pop-Ut'e-al (p»p-lTt'6-al ; 277), a. [Prom L. poples, 
Atis, the ham.] {Anat.) Of or pertaining to the ham ; in 
the region of the ham, or behind the knee joint ; os, the 
inmliteal space. 

Pop llt'lo (pCp-lTt'Tk), a. {Anai.) Popliteal. 

Po^por (^p'p^r), n. A utensil for popping com, 
usually a wire basket with a long handle. 

Pop^per, n. A dogger. [Oftz.] Chaucer. 

PopT^ (p5i>'pSt), n. 1. Seel^UTPET. 

2. {Naut.} One of certain upright timbers on the bilge 
v/nyn, used support a vessel in launching. Totten. 

3. {Mach.) An upright support or guide fastened at 
the bottom only. 

Poppet head. Poppet head. Bee Headstock (a). 

Pop'pieff (pCp'pTd), a. [Bee Ist Pofty.] 1. Mingled 
or intors|>ersed with jioppies. ^'Poppied com.” Keats, 

2. Affected with poppy juice; hence, figuratively, 
drugged ; drowsy ; listless ; inactive. [7?.] 

Tlie poppied aaiU doze on the yard. 

Pop'ping (pbp'ping), a. & n. from Pop. 

Popping crease. ( Cricket) Bee under Cbbabb. 

Pop'ple (-p’l), r. t. [Cf. 

Pop.T To move quickly up 
and down ; to bob up ami down, 

08 a cork on rough water ; also, 
to bubble. Cotton. 

Pop'plB,n. 1. The poplar. 

IProv. Eng. A Local, U. N’.] 

2. Tares. [Obs.] “To how 
popple among wheat.” Bale. 

Poplgr (-ra)» ^ Pop- 

piBS (-plz). [OE. popy, AS. 
popig, L, papaver.] {Bot.) 

Any plant or secies of the ge- 
nus Papaver, herbs with showy 
polypetalous flowers and a 
milky mice. From one spe- 
cies {papaver eomniferum) 

opium is obtained, though all „ , „ ni. ^ 

the oontdii It to "(OT, 

extent ; ala<^ a flower of the gule. 
plant. Bee TUust. of CArauLi. 


OalttBraU poppy ( Bot.), any yellow-flowered riant of the 
genus EschschoUzia. — Oom poppy. Bee under Corn, ~ 
Horn, or Homed, poppy. See under Horn. — Pom boo 
(Zddl.), a leaf-cutting bee {Anthocopa papaveris) which 
uses pieces cut from Poppy petals for the lining of its 
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of the opium poppy (P. so7nn^erum). — filing poppy 
(Dot. ), a species oi BUene ( S. injiata). Seo Catchrl y. 
Pop'py (p8p'pj^), in. {V. j)oup6e doll, puppet 
Pop'py-i£Bd^(-h8d'), } See I^rt.] {Arch.) A 
raised ornament frequenUy having the form of a flnial. 
It is generally used on the tops of the upright ends or 
elbows which terminate seats, etc., in Gothic churches. 

Poria-lace (pbp'ft-Mis), n. [F. populace, fr. It. pepo- 
laccio, popolazzo, fr. popolo people, L. popuUis. See 
Froflb.] The common people ; the vulgar ; the multi- 
tude, — comprehending all persons not distinguished by 
rank, office, education, or profession. Pope. 

To . . . calm the peers and please the populace. Daniel. 
They . . . call us Britain's barbarous populaces. Tennyson. 
Syn. — Mob ; people ; commonalty. 

Pop'U-la-oy (-lA-sy), 71 . Populace. [Gft#.] Feltham. 
PoriU-lar (der), a. [L. popidaris, fr. poptdtis people : 
cf. F. populaire. Seo I’boplk.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
the common people, or to the whole body 01 the people, 
as distinguished from a select portion ; as, the popular 
voice ; pop7dar elections. Popular states.” Bacon. 
“ So popular vote inclines.” Milton. 

The men commonly held in jxipular estimation are greatest at 
a distance. J. II. Sewmon. 

2. Suitable to common people; easy to Ik) compre- 
hended ; not abstruse ; familiar ; plain. 

IlnmiliuB arc plain and popular instructions. Hooker. 

3. Adapted to the moans of the common people ; pos- 
sessed or obtainable by the many ; hence, cheap ; com- 
mon ; ordinary ; inferior ; as, popular prices ; p>opular 
amusements. 

The smallest flpK. called popular figs, . . . arc, of all others, 
the basest and of least uccount. Hollnml, 

4 . Beloved or approved by the people; pleasing to 
people in general, or to many people ; as, a poptdar 
preacher; anopw/arlaw; a administration. 

B. Devoted to the common i>eople; studious of the 
favor of the populace, [/i.] 

Such popular humanity is treason. Addison. 
6. Prevailing among the people ; epidemic ; as, a pop- 
ular [Oft.?.] Johnson. 

Popular action (Jm7v), on action in wliich any person 
may sue for a penalty imposed by statute. liiavhdane. 

II Pop'Q-lA'rafi (p8p'i!i-15'rSzb n. pi. [L.] Tlic people, 
or the j>eople’B party, in ancient Rome, as opposed to 
the optimates. 

Pop'U-lar'1-ty (-ISr'I-tj^), n.; pi. POPULARITIBS (-tTz). 
[L. poptdaritas an effort to please the peoi>le : cf. F. 
popxdnriU.] 1. The quality or state of Is'ing popular ; 
esi>ecially, ihe state of being esteemed by, or of being la 
favor with, tlie people at large ; good will or favor pro- 
ceeding from the people ; as, the popularity of a law, a 
statesman, or a book. 

A popularity whicli has lasted down to our tlriio. Macaulay. 

2. The quality or state of being aelapted or pleasing to 
common, poor, or vulgar people ; hence, cheapness ; infe- 
riority; vulgarity. 

This gallant laboring to avoid populwity falls into a habit of 
affoctanoD. Ji. ,/onson. 

3. Something which obtains, or is intended to obtain, 
the favor of the vulgar ; claptrap. 

Popularities, and circumstaiiceB which . . . sway the ordinary 
judgment. Doron. 

4 . The act of courting the favor of the iieople. [Ofts.] 
“Indicted . . . ior poptUnrity Knd ambition.” Hollana. 

6. Public sentiment ; general passion. [7^] 

A little time must be allowed for the madness of jtopularity 
to cease. Jiancrqft, 

Porin-lar-l-ER'tlOll (-iSr-T-za'shfin), n. Tlie act of 
making popular, or of introducing among tlie people. 

Pop'u-Uu'-lze (p8p'fi-lSr-iz), t». t. \ivip. & p. n. 
PopuLARizKD (-Izd) ; p. pr. A vb. n. Popularizing (-!'- 
[Cf. F. poptdariser.] To make popular; to 
make suitable or acceptable to the common people ; to 
make generally known ; as, to popularize philosophy. 

“ The popularizing of religious teacning.” Milrnan. 
Pop'u4ar-i'zer (-i'zer), n. One who iiopularizes. 
Pc^Q-lar-ly, adv. In a popular manner ; so os to be 
generally favored or accepted by the people ; commonly ; 
currently ; as, the story was popularly reported. 

The? victor knight, 

Bareheaded, popularly low had bowed. Drydcn. 
Pop'll-lar-IlBBB, n. The quality or state of l>elng 
ular ; popularity. Coleridge. 

PfqKU.late (p8p'fi-14t\ c. [L. populus people. Bifo 
Pbople.] Populous. [Gftjr.] Bacon, 

Pop'n-late (-ISt), v. t. {imp, & n. n. Populated (-15'- 
t5d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Populating.] To furnish with in- 
habitant^ cither by natural increase or by immigrutiou 
or colonization ; to cause to be inhabited ; to people. 
Pop'a-latO, V. i. To propagate. [0&«.] 

Great shoals of people which go on to populate. Dacon. 
Pop'Q-la'tlon MS'shttn), n. [L. populatio : cf. F. 
pomUation.] 1 . The act or process of populating ; nml- 
tvplioation of inhabitants. 

2. The whole number of people, or Inhabitants, in a 
country, or portion of a country ; as, a population of ten 
millions. 

Pop'a-la'tor (p8p'^*l*'**i^)» ^ populates. 

Pop'n-U-oldB' (-Il-sid'), n. [L. populusyeoplB -f cae* 
dere to kill.] fibuighter of the people. [M.] 

(-lln), n. [L. populus poplar : of. F. pomt^ 
line.) (Chem.) A gluc<Mde, related to salioin, found in 
the Dark of certain species of the poplar (Populus), and 
extracted as a sweet white crystalline substance. 
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Pop'o-loal-tr n. [L. /wpatNitu: 

mpidoiitkA Populouaneso. [06««] 

pap^^ons (pop'ti'ldi), a. [L. popxdomt^ fr. populu* 
people : of. F. populcux.j 1. Abounding in peo]^e ; full 
of inhabitants; containing many inhabitants in propor- 
tion to the extent of the country. 

Heaven, jet ;m> 7 >u/oiw, retains 
Number suifloient to possess her realms. Milton. 

2. Popular; famous. r06«.] J. Webster, 

3. Common; vulgar. lObs.^ Arden of Feversham. 

4. Numerous; in large number. [06#.] “The dust 

. . . raised by your popufou# troops." Slwk, 

_Pop/n.loiu-iy, flwfv. — Pop'u-louB-noM, n. 

Po-ralUe' (p5-r51'), »• [OF. pouraitle. See Poor.] 
Poor people; the poor. [06#.] Chaucer. 

PorOMa^gle (pdr'be^g’f), n. {ZoU.) A species of shark 
(Z'amnacornu6^a), about 
eight feet long, liaving a 
pointed 
nose 
and a 
c res- 
ceut- 
shaped 

tail; called also Forbonglo (XaTnna comubica). 
mnckerel shark. ^ 

[Written also »ro6e«<7/c,] 

Por'oate (por'kJtt), a. [L. porca a ridge between two 
furrows.] {ZoYd.) Having grooves or furrows broader 
than the intervening ridges ; furrowed. 

Por^ce-lain (ndr's^-itn), n. {Bot.) Purslain. [06#.] 

Por'ot-laln (277), n. [F. porcelaine^ It. porcellana^ 
orig., the porcelain shell, or Venus shell {Cyprtea parcel- 
lana)y from a dim. fr. L. porous pig, probably from the 
resemblance of the shell in shape to a pig’s back. Por- 
celain was called after this shell, either on account of its 
smoothness and whiteness, or because it was believed to 
bo made from it. See Pork.] A fine translucent or semi- 
translucent kind of earthenware, made first in China and 
Japan, but now also in Europe and America ; ‘—called 
also China^ or China ware. 

Porcelain, by being pure, ia opt to break. Dryden. 

Ivory porcelain, porcelain with a surface like ivory, pro- 
ducotl by dopolishlng. See Hepolishino. — Porcelain clay. 
See under Cla.y. — Porcelain crab (Zool.), any crab of the 
genus PorceUnna and allied genera (family Porcellanidu'). 
They have a smooth, polished carapace. — Porcelain Jasper. 
(Min.) See Porcklanitr. — Porcelain printing, the trans- 
ferring of an impression of an engraving to porcelam. — 
Porcelain ehell (Zocif.), a cowry. 

Por^oe-laln-lzed (-izd), a. (Gcol.) Baked like potter’s 
clay ; — applied to clay shales tliat have boon converted 
by heat into a substance resembling porcelain. 

Por^oe-la'ne-OUS (-s$-la'n$-ti^, l a. 1. Of or per- 

Por^Ml-la'ne-OaS (-sQl-la'uu-us), ( taining to porce- 
lain ; resembling porcelain ; as, porcelaneous shells. 

2. (Zo'dl.') Having a smooth, compact shell without 
pores ; — said of certain Foraminifora. 

POI^oe-ia*nlte (-sfi-ht-nlt), n. [Cf. F. porcclanite.'\ 
{Min.) A somivitrifiod clay or shale, somewhat resem- 
bling jasper ; — called also porcelain jasper. 

Por^Od-la^nOUS (-s^-is^nhs), ( a. rorcclanoons. 

Por'oel-la^nous (-sfii-ig/uQs), ( lire. 

Poroh (p5rch), n. [P. porche^ L. porticus^ fr. porta a 
gate, entrance, or pas- 
sage. Bee Port a gate, 
and cf. P o R T I 0 o .1 

1. (Arch.) A covered 
and inclosed entrance 
to a building, whetlier 
taken from the interior, 
and forming a sort of 
vestibule witlilu tlie 
main wall, or projecting 
without and with a sep- 
arate roof. Sometimes 

the porch is large enough , r*- 

to serve as a covered 
walk. See also Car- u r. 

riage. porch, under Cab- Chnieh Poreh, IMh Cen- 

BiAox, and Loggia. 



The aracelew Helen in the porch 1 spied 
Of Vest • 


Dryden. 


Vesta’a temple. 

2. A portico ; a covered walk. [06#.] 

Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find us. Shak. 
The Porch, a public portico, or great hall, in Athens, 
where Zeno, the philosopher, taught Ills disciples ; hence, 
sometimes used as equivalent to the school oj the iStoics. 
It was called irotfciArj <rroa. [See Poicile.] 

Por^oine (pfir'sln), a. [L. porcinusy from porcus a 
swine. Bee Pork.] Of or pertmniug to swine ; charac- 
teristic of the hog. “ Porcine cheeks." O. Eliot. 

Por'on-J^e (pbr/ktt-pin), n. [OIS,. norkepypy porpen- 
tinOf OF. porc-espif F. porc-Spic (ci. It. porco spino^ 
porco spinoso^ Sp. puerco esptno. puerco espin^ fr. L. 
porous swine spina thorn, spine). The lost part of the 
French word is perhaps a corruption from the It. or Sp. ; 
cf. F. Ipi oar, a spike of grain, L. spica. See Pork, 
Spike a large 
nail, SnNB.] 

1. (Zool.) Xny 
Old World ro- 
dent of the ge- 
nus ffystriXf 
having the 
back covered 

with long, 7 1 

sharp, erectile i * 

spines or quills, 
sometimes a Common Porcupine {Ilyatrix crintata). 
foot long. The 

common species of Europe and Asia {Hystrix eriataia) U 
the best known. 




Canada Poroupino. 


2. {Zdil.) Any species of Erethizon and related gen- 
era, native of America. They are 
related to the true porcupines, 
but have shorter spines, and are 
arboreal in their habits. The Can- 
ada porcupine (Erethizon dorsoc 
tus)-{n a well known species. 

Porcupine ant-eater (Zobl.), the 
echidna. ~ Porcupine crab (Zold.), 
a large sniny Japanese crab (Acan- 
tnoluhodes hystrix). — Porouplna 
disease. {Med.) See Ichthyosis.— 

Porcupine flah {Zo6l.).nny pleotog- 
nath nah having the body covered 
with spines which become erect 
wlion the body is inflated. Bee 
Diodoh, and Globefish. — Porou- 
pine grass (ifo/.), a grass {Stijta 
spartea) with grains bearing a stout 
twisted awn, which, by coiling and 
uncoiling through ciianges in mois- 
ture. propels the sharp - pointed 
and barbellate grain into the wo<4 
imd flesh of sheep. It ia found 
from Illinois westward. See ftlus- 
traiion in Appendix. — Porcupine wood {Bot.), the hard 
outer wood of the cocoa palm ; — so called because, when 
cut horizontally, the markings of the wood resemble the 
quills of a porcupine. 

Poro (por), n. [F., fr. L. porm^ Gr. irdpoc a passage, 
a pore. See Fare, i>.] 1. One of the minute orifices 
in an animal or vogetaole membrane, for transpiration, 
absorption, etc. 

2. A minute opening or passageway ; an interstice be- 
tween the constituent particles or molecules of a body ; 
as, the pores of stones. 

Pore, V. i. [imn. & p. p. Pored (p6rd) ; p. pr. & vh. 
n. I’oRiNG.] [OE. poren^ of uncertain origin ; cf. D. 
porren to poke, tlirust, Gael, purr.) To look or gaze 
steadily in reading or studying ; to fix the att<>ntion ; to 
be absorbed ; — often with on or upon, and now usually 
with over. “ Painfully io pore upon a book.” Shak. 

The eye grows weary with poring perpetually on the Batnc 
thing. Jh-jfdcn. 

Pore^llnd^ (-blind'), a. [Probably Influenced by 

pore, V. See Purblind.] Nearsighted ; sliortsightcd ; 
purblind. [06#.] Bacon. 

' " '~ ), n. 


Por'ar (nor'Sr), 


One who pores. 


Por'gy (pfir'gy), ph PoRGiKs (-gTz). [SeePAUGiE.] 
(ZoYd.) (a) The scup. (6) The sailor’s choice, or pin- 
nsh. (c) The margate fish, (d) The spodefish. (e) Any 
one of several species of embiotoooids, or surf fishes, of 
the Pacific coast. The name is also given locally to sev- 
eral other flslies, as the bur fish. [Written also por gee, 
porme, and panpy.'] 

II Po-rlt^e-ra (p6-rTf'ft-rA), n. pi. [NL., fr. L. porus 
pore -h/firre to boar.] (ZoYd.) A grand division of the 
Invertebrata, including the sponges *, — called also Span- 
giSR, Spongida. and Spongiozoa. The principal divisions 
are Oalcispougisn, Keratosa or Fibrospongire, and Silicea. 

Po-ril'er-an (-er-an), n. (ZoYd.) One of the Porifera. 

11 Po*llf^e-ra'ta (-S-ra't&), n. pi. [NL.] The Porifera. 

PtFrt-fonn (po'rT-f8riu), a. [L. porus pore -j- -form : 
cf. F. porifanne.'] Resembling a pore, or small puncture. 

Po'rlme (pS'rim), n. [Gr. iriipi/ao? practicable.] 
(Math.) A theorem or proposition so easy of demonstra- 
tion as to be almost self-evident. [/?.] Crabb. 

Por'i-neiB (pSr'T-nCs), n. Porosity. Wiseman. 

Po'riSIIl (plVrTz’m), n. [Gr. sropicrpaa thing procure<l, 
a deduction from a demonstration, fr. nopi^eiv to bring, 
provide : cf. F. pori.smc.'] 1. (Oeom.) A proposition 
afflrmhig the possibility of finding such conditions as will 
render a certain determinate problem indeterminate or 
oapable of innumerable solutions. Playfair. 

2. {(jhr. Oeom.) A corollary. Brande dc C. 

Three books of porisms of Euclid have been lost, 
but several attempts to determine the nature of these 
propositions and to restore tliem have b«;on made by mod- 
em geometers. 

Po'rlE-mat'lG (|>5'rTz-m5t'Yk), I a. Of or pertaining 
j to a 


Po^ilB-mat'lc-iil (-T-kai), 


% porlsm ; poristic. 


Po-rla'tio (pft-rTs'tlk), 1 a. [Gr. nopi(rr%.s6^ forprovid- 

Po-lla'tlo-al (-tl-kal), J ing, JTopurroc provided.] Of 
or pertaining to a porism ; of the nature of a porisni. 

PoUte (po'rit), n. [Cf. F.porite. See Pore, n.] (Zodl.) 
Any coral of the genus Poritos, or family Poriiidte. 

II PO-ll'tOB (po-ri't5z), n. [NL,, fr. Gr. wopo? a pore.] 
(Zodl.) An imiKjrtant genus of reef-building corals liav- 
ing small twelve-rayed caJlclos, and a very porous coral. 
Some species are braucliod, others grow in large massive 
or globular forms. 

Pork (p5rk), n. [F, pore, L. porcus hog, pig. Bee 
Farrow a litter of pigs, and cf. Porcelain, PouroiSK.] 
The flesh of swine, fresh or salted, used for food. 

Pork'er (p5rk'3r), n. A hog. Pope. 

Pork'ot (-^^i [Dim. of F. //ore. Bee Pork.] A young 
hoa; a pig. [XX] Dryden. W. Iiowitt. 

Porkling (-Hug), «• A pig ; a porkot. Tusser. 

Pork'wooA^ (-wrtbd'), n. (JBot^ The coarse-grained 
brownish yellow wood of a small tree (Pi.sonia obtusata) 
of Florida and the West Indies. Also called pigeon 
wood, boxwood, and corkwood. 

Por^no-ras^tlo (pOr'n^-rSs'ttkL a. [Gr. 7r6p^ harlot -f- 
jpai/ to love.] Lascivious ; lioentiouB. [22.] F, Harrison. 

Por^no-grapb^o (per'n^-grkf'Yk), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to pornography ; lascivious ; licentious ; os, porno- 
graphic writing. 

Por-nogrra-phy (pdr-n6g'rk-fy),n. [Gr. ir6mn\ a har- 
lot -graphy.'] 1, Licentious painting or literature; 
especially, the painting anciently employed to decorate 
the walls of rooms devoted to bacohanaHan orgies. 

2. (Med.) A treatise on prostitutes, or prostitution. 

Po-rO0l-ty (^-rM-ty), n. [Cf. F. pornsiU.'] The 
quality or state of being porous ; — opposed to density. 

Po-rotio (p8-r5t'Ik), B. [Gr. TTwpos callus.] (Med.) 
A medicine supposed to promote the formation of callus. 


Poi'oill (pCr'fis), a. [Cf. F. porem. Bee Pom, ».] 
Full of pores ; having interstices in the skin or in the 
substance of the body ; having spiracles or passages for 
fluids ; permeable by liquids ; as, a porous skin ; porous 
wood. ** The veins of porous earth." Milton. 

Por'oiU-ly, adv. In a porous manner. 

Por'OUS-iiOM, n. 1. 1^0 quality of being porous. 

2. The open ports ; the interstices of anjihlng. [2?.] 

They will forcibly get into the porousnraa of it. aSV;- A". Dtgfty. 

Por'pon-tlno (p8r'p6n-Un), n. Poroupino. [06#.] 


_^Aj>orpol8o. [G6#.] 

^ph\ 




[NL., from Gr. trbpnif a 

a 




Por'p^ (pOrqiSs), n. , 

Porphy-ra'ceoui (pfir'fY-ra'shfts), u. J’orpl.yrltic. 

Por^byre (-lir), n. Porphyry. [f>6#.] Locks. 
Por'pby-rite (p6r'fT-rit), n. (Min.) A rook with a 
porphyritic structure ; as, augite porphvHte. 

/ (-rlt'Ik), a. [Cf. F. jforphyritigue.'} 

{Jiltn.) Relating to, or resembling, porpliyry, that is, 
characterized by the presence of distinct crysUls, as of 
feldspar, quartz, or augite, in a relatively fine-grained 
base, often auhanitic or cryptocrystalline. 

Por'pby-ll-Za'Uon (-rl-zS'slittn), n. Tl.e act of por- 
phj^izliig, or the state of being porjiliyrized. 

Porl»by-ll26 (pOr'n-rlz), u. t. iCf. F. parphyriser, 
Gr. irop4>vpiCeiv to be purplish.] To cause to vesemblo 
porphyry ; to make spotted In composition, like porphyry. 

Por'pby-ro-gen'i-tlEiii (-jCn'T-tiz’m), n. [LL. por- 
phyro genitus, fr. Gr. iroptfhvpoytvyrpro^ ; rropifivpa purple 
-f root of yiyveaSai to bo born.] The principle of suc- 
cession in royal families, especially among tlie Eastern 
Roman emperors, by wliich a younger son, if born after 
the accession of his father to the tlirone. was preferred 
to on elder son who was not so born. Sir T. Palgravc. 

Por'pby-ry (i>8r'fT-rj^), n. : pi. PoRPHYRiBa (-rlz). 
[F. porphyre, L. porjdiyrites, fr. Gr. noptl)vpirfft like 
purple, fr, nop4>vpa purple. See Purple.] IGeol.) A 
term used somewhat loosely to designate a rock consist- 
ing of a fine-grained base (usually feldspathio) through 
w hich crystals, as of feldspar or quartz, are disseminated. 
There ore red, purple, and green varieties, which aro 
highly esteemed as marbles. 

Porphy^ shsU iZooL), a handsome marine gastropod 
shell (Oliva porjthvriu), having a dark red or brown pol- 
islied surface, marked with light spots, like porphyry. 

llPor^l-tA (p8r'pT-tA), n. 
brooch.] (ZoYd.) A genus 
of bright-colored Bipho- 
nophora found floating in 
the warmer parts of the 
ocean. The individuals are 
round and disk-shaped, with 
a largo feeding zooid in the 
center of the under side, 
surrounded by smaller nu- 
tritive and reproductive zo- 
oids, and by slender da(!tylt>- 
zooids near the margin, ^le 
diskeontainsa central float, 
or pneumatocyst. 

ror'polBO (pfii/pfifl), n. 

[OE. porpeys, OF. pvrpcis, 
literally, hog fish, from 
L. porcus swine -f pi sc is 
fish. Bee Poke, ana Fibh.] 

1. (ZoYd.) Any small ce- 
tacean of the ^mus Phocm- 
ua, especially P. communis, 
or P. phocmia, of Europe, 

and the closely allied American species (P. Av}ericana). 
The color is dusky or hlackish above, paler beneath. 
Tliey are closely allied to the dol})hinH, but have a 
shorter snout. Culled also harbor porpoise, herring 
hog, puffing pig, and snuffer. 

2. (ZoYil.) A true dolphin (Pclphinus) \ — often so 
colled by sailors. 

Bknsk porpoise, or Bay porpoise (Zo'Yd.), a North Amer- 
ican porjioise (iMgenorhyncnus aentus), larger than the 
common siiecies, and with broad stripes of white and 
yellow on the sides. Bee Illustration in Appendix. 

II Por'po-rl'no (p0r'i>8-r5'uft), n. [It.] A composition 
of quicksilver, tin, and sulphur, forming a yellow j^wder, 
sometimes used by medioival artists, for the sake of econ- 
onw. Instead of gold. Fairholt. 

ritfynM (pCr'pOs), n. A porpoise. [06#.] Swift. 

Por-ra'ceOUB (pbr-rS'shtls), a. [L. uorrareus, from 
porrum, porrus, a leek.] Resembling the leek in color ; 
greenish. [2?.] “ 2*orvaceo?/# vomiting." Wi.mtian. 

Por-r#Ct' (por-r8kt'), a. [h. porrectus, p. p. of «orW- 
gere to stretch out Indore one’s self, to put forth.] Ex- 
tended horizontally ; stretched out. 

Por-rec^on (-rfik'shfin), n. [L. porrectio: cf. F. 
pon’eciion.l Tlie act of stretching forth. 

Por'ret (P»r'r8t), n. [F. poi'retie, fr. L. porrum., por- 
rus, leek. Bee Porraceous.J A scallion ; a leek or simdl 
onion. [22.] -Sir T. Browue. 

Por'ridge (-rTj), n. [Probably corrupted fr. pottage ; 
peril, influenced ny OE. porree a kind of pottage, OF. 
porrhe, fr. L. porrum, porrus, leek. Bee Pottage, and 
cf. PoBiuNOBR.j A food made by boiling some legumi- 
nous or farinaceous substance, or the meal of it, in water 
or in milk, making a kind of broth or thin pudding ; ae, 
barley porridge, milk porridge, bean porridge, etc. 

Por'lln-ffer (.rTn-j2(r), n. [OE. pottanger, for potto- 
ger ; cf. F. potager a soup basin. S*'0 Porrii>ob.] A 
porridge dish ; esp., a bowl or cup from which children 
eat or are fed ; as, a silver \\ ord. worth. 

Port (p5rt), n. [From Oporto, in Portugal, i. e., o 
porto the port, L. portus. Port harbor.] A dark 
red or purple astringent wine made in Portugal. It con- 
tains a large percentage of alcohol. 

Port, n. [AS. port, L. portus : cf. F. port. Bee Fare, 
V., Ford, and 1st, 3d, & 4th Poet.] 1. A place wlicre 



Porplta (Porpitn Linnmana). 
a Profile view ; 0 Honuil 
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■hips may ride secure from storms ; a sheltered lalety 
bey, or cove ; a harbor ; a haven. Used also figurmtlvely. 
Fccrin;? in maps lor ports and piers and roads. JShak. 
Wo are In port if we have Thee. iTe&ie. 

2- In law and commercial usajro, a harbor where ves- 
sels are admitted to discharge and receive cargoes, from 
whence they depart and where they finish their voyages. 

Pree port. See under Free. — Port bar. {NauU) (a) A 
boom. Bee Boom, 4, also Bar, 3. (b) A bon as of sand, at 
the mouth of, or in, a port. — Port charges ( ComX charges, 
as wharfage, etc., to wliich a ship or its cargo is subjected 
in a harbor. — Port of entry, a imrbor where a custom- 
house is established for the legal entry of merchandise. 

— Port toll (Lntv), a i)ayiuent mode for the privilege of 
bringing goods into port. — Port warden, the officer in 
charge of a port ; a harbor master. 

Port (p5rt), n. [F. portCy L. portay akin to portua ; 
of. AS. portCy fr. L. porta. See Fort a harbor, and cf. 
Forte.] 1. A passageway ; an opening or entrance to 
an inclosed place *, a gate ; a door ; a portal. [^Archaic\ 
Him I HCC12B0 

Tho city porta by this hatlj entered. SAak. 

From their ivory port tho cherubim 

Forth iMUiug. Milton. 

2. {Naut.) Kn opening in the side of a vessel ; an em- 
brasure through which cannon may be discharged ; a 
porthole ; also, tiic sliutters which close such on opening. 

Her porta being within eixteen inches of tho water. 

Sir W. Jtaleigh. 

3. {Mach.) A passageway in a machine, through which 
a fluid, as steam, water, etc., may pass, as from a valve 
to tho interior of the cylinder of a steam engine ; an 
opening in a valve seat, or valve face. 

Air port. Bridle port, etc. See under Air, Bridlb, etc. 

— Port bar {Aaut.). a bar to secure the porta of a ship In a 

S ile. - Port Ud (Aaut.)y a lid or hanging door for closing 
le portholes of a vessel. — Stoam port, and Exhaust port 
^trnm Enain( )y the jwrta of the cylinder oonununioa- 
ting witlj tho valve or valves, for the entrance or exit 
of the steam, respectively. 

Port, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Ported ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Porting.] [F. porter , Ij. portare to carry. See Port 
demeanor.] 1. To carry; to bear ; to transport. [Oba.'\ 
They are easily ported by boat into other ahirea. Fuller. 
2. {Mil.) To throw, as a musket, diagonally across the 
body, with the lock in front, the right hand grasping the 
smsJl of the stock, and the barrel sloping upward and 
crossing the point of tlio left shoulder ; as, to 2 >ort arms. 

Began to hem him round with ported spears. Milton. 
Arms port, a position in the manual ^ 

of arms, executed as above. ^ 

Port, n. [F. porty fr. porter to car- 1 m jW 
Tjy L. portarcy prob. akin to E. /arc, 

V. Bee Fort liarbor, and cf. Com- 

port, Extort, Btort.I The manner in ^ 

which a person bears himself ; deport- 

ment ; carriage ; bearing ; demeanor ; 

hence, manner or style of living ; as, M 

a proud jwrt. S}H;naer. yT ^ 

And of his port as meek as is a maid. Pf 

Chaucer. . I 

The nfcessities of po^Pi grandeur, and \ f/f 

a suitable port in tho world. South. ^ ri 

Port) n. fEtyrnology uncertain.] C ^ 

(Aaut.) The larboard or left side of / f^. 

a ship (looking from the stem toward / sj 

the bow) ; as, a vessel heels to port. .2:1^^ 

Bee Note under Larboard. Also used 
adjectively. Arms Port. 

Port, t’. t. {Naut.) To turn or put 
to the left or larboard side of a ship ; — said of the helm, 
and used chiefly in the imperative, os a command; as, 
port your helm. 

II Por'ta (por'tA), n. ; pi. Port.® (-t5). [L., a gate. 
Bee Port a hole.] {Anat) {a) TIio part of the liver or 
other organ w Jiero its vessels and nerves enter ; the hilus. 
(6) The foramen of Monro. B. G. Wilder. 

Port'a-bU'l-ty (i.^rt'd-bTl'T-ty), n. The quality or 
state of being T)ortable ; fitness to be carried, 

Port'a-ble (^rt'A-b’l), a. [Ia. portabilisy ix. portare 
to carry : cf. F. portable. See Pout demeanor.] 1. Ca- 
pable of being oonie or carried ; easily transported ; 
conveyed without difficulty ; as, a jwrtable bodf, desk, 
engine. South. 

2. Possible to bo endured; supportable. [06«,] 

flow light and )>ortahU: my pain Deems now 1 .Shak. 
Portable forge. Bee under Forge.— P ortabls steam en- 
gine. See under Bteam engine. 

Port'a-ble-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
portable; portability. 

Por'taoe (por^tas ; 48), n. See PoRTASS. [Oha.'] 
Port'age (^rt'iaj ; 48), n. [From ‘2d Port,] {Naut.) 
{a) A sailor's wages when in port, {b) The amount of a 
sailor's wages for a voyage. 

Pont^age, n. [3d FortO a porthole. [Oba."] Shak. 
Por'tage {\)liTtit))y n. [F., from jporfer to carry. See 
Port to carry.] 1, The act of carrying or transporting, 
2. The price of carriage ; porterage. Bp. Felt. 

3. Capacity for canying ; tonnage. [Oha."] llnkluyt. 
4. A carry between navigable waters. Bee 3d Carry. 
Por^tage (pfir'tHj), v. t. & <. To carry (goods, boats, 
etc. ) overlaua between navigable waters. 

Por'tage group' (grobp/). [So called from the town- 
ship of Portage in New York.] {Geol.) A subdivision 
of the Chemung period in American geology. See Cltart 
of Oboloot. 

Por^-gne (pSr't&-gu), n. [Bee Portuguese.] A 
Portuguese gold coin formerly current, and variously 
estimated to be worth from three and one lialf to four 
and one half pounds sterling. [Oba.} [Written also /jor- 
iegue and portigue.'] 

Ten thousand j)ortagvrn, benidcs great penrlD. Mnrhnur. 


Porlal (pfir'tal), n. [OF. porialy F.portail, LL. por- 
(ale, fr. L. porta a gate. See Poet a gMe.] X- A door 
or gate ; lienoe, a way of entrance or exit, especially one 
that is grand and imposing. 

Thick with sparkling orient gems 
The portal shone. Milton. 

From out the fiery portal of the eaet. Shak. 

2. (ArcA.) (a) The lesser gate, where there are two 
of different dimensions. (6) Formerly, a small square 
corner in a room separated from the rest of the apart- 
ment by wainscoting, forming a short passage to another 
apartment, (c) By analogy with the French portaUy 
used by recent writers for the whole architectural com- 
position which surrounds and includes the doorways and 
porches of a church. 

3. {Bridge Building) The space, at one end, between 
opposite trusses when these are terminated by inclined 
braces. 

4. A prayer book or breviary ; a portasa. [06s.] 

Portal braeiBg(ilridG«ilufidinp),Rcombinationof struts 

and ties whichlie in the plane of the inclined braces at a 


and ties whichlie in the plane of the inclined braces at a 
portal, serving to transfer wind pressure from the upper 
parts of the trusses to an abutment or pier of the bridge. 


Por'Ud (pdr'tGl), a, (Anat.) Of or pertaining to a 
porta, especially the porta of the liver; as, the portal 
I vein, which enters the liver at the porta, and divides into I 
capillaries after the manner of an artery. 

Egr* Portal is applied to other veins which break up ! 
into capillaries ; as, the renal jtortal veins In the frog. { 

II Por'ta-men'tO (It. pfir't&-mftn't6 ; E. pSr'tfi-mSn't^), 
n. [It., fr. /)or/are to carry.] (Jlfus.) In slns^g, or in 
the use of the bow, a gradual carrying or lifting of the 
voice or sound very smoothly from one note to another ; 
a Riding from tone to tone. 

Poi/tiinoe (pSr^tans), n. Bee Port, carriage, demean- 
or. [06s.] Spenaer. Shak. 

Por'tRM (-tSs), n. [OF. porte-hora a kind of prayer 
book, so called from being portable: cf. LXt. portlfo- 
rium.] A breviary ; a prayer book. [Written variously 
portaccy portaaacy portesacy portiaCyporihoaty portosy por- 
tuay portuacy etc.] [06s.] Spenaer, Camden. 

By Ood and by this porthora I you swear. Chaucer. 

Por'tato (-tit), a. [L. portatuay p. p. of portare to 
carry.] {Her.) J^rne not erect, but diagonally athwart 
an escutcheon ; as, a cross portate. 

Por'U-ttve (-tA-tlv), a, [Cf. F. portai\f.'] 1. Port- 
able. r06s.] Chaucer. 

2 . {Phyaica) Capable of holding up or carrying; as, 
the portative force of a magnet, of atmospheric pressure, 
or of capillarity. 

Port'oliuie (pSrt^lus), n. A portcullis. [06s.] 

Port'ony'on (-kra'fin), n. [F.porfe-crayon; porter 

to cany -f" crayon a -i ni — 

crayon.] A metallic I gaMM a 

^dtewlthacU.pfor Portertyon. 

holding a crayon. 

Port-OUHls (pftrt-kfil'lTs), n. [OF. porte couliaacy co- 
l^iccy a sliding door, fr. L. colarcy colatumy to filter, to 
strain : cf. F. couler to glide. Bee ^ ^ 

Port a gate, and cf. Cunnis, Colan- 
DER.] 1. {Fori.) A grating of iron 
or of timbers pointed with iron, hung 
over tho gateway of a fortress, to be 
let down to prevent the entrance of 
an enemy. “ Let the portmdlis fall." 'Jaste 
Sir W. Scott. 


She . . . the huge portcullia high updrew. 

Milton. 




2. An English coin of the reign of 
Elizabeth, struck for tho use of tho 
East India Coihpany ; — so called from ' 

its bearing the figure of a portcullis '*^1 r ' 

on the reverse. I - 

Port-onlOls, v. t. [imp. & p. p. . 

PORTCULLMBD (-ITst) ; o. pr. & vb. n. 

PoRTCULUBiNo.] To obstruct with, or i:; 
as with, a T>ortcullis ; to shut ; to bar. jc? 

[/2.] Shak. - 1 1 1 I TT" 

Porte (pfirt ; F. p8rt), n. [F. porte i i i i i y ^ 

a gate, L. porta. See Port a gate.] ! i ! 144^ 

The Ottoman court ; the government ( I 1 1 I I t 
of the Turkish empire, offioislly called „ X ... 
the Sublime Porte, from the pte the l»w?- 

{port) of tho sultan’s palace at which cullis ia raited ; It 


justice was administer^ B Chalna by which 

II Porte'-oo'olite#' (pBrm'AteO. 

^ »****> “^ wiS the^Portcul- 

{Arch.) A large doorway allowing ve- 
hides to drive into or through a build- 
ing. It is common to have the entrance door open upon 
the passap of the porte-cochire. Also, a porch over a 
driveway before an entrance door. 

Port'^ (pdrVSd), a. Having gates. [06s.] 

Wc took the aevenfdd-^rted Thcbea. Chapman. 

Por't&’gue (pCr'tfi-gu). n. Bee Portaoue. [06s.] 

P<Ntelllon-lliUa' (pbrt'mfin-n5'),n. [F., fr. porter to 
carry -f monnaie money.] A smaU pooketbook or wallet 
for carrying money. 

Por-tend' (p5r-t«nd')* V. t. [imp. &p. p. Portended ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Portending.] [L. portendere, portm~ 
tumy to foretell, to predict, to impend, from an old 
preposition used in comp. 4- fenders to stretch. Bee 
Position, Tend.] 1. To indicate (events, misfortunes, 
etc.) as in the future; to foreshow; to foretoken; to 
bode ; — now used esp. of unpropltious signs. Bacon. 

Many signs portended a dark and stormy day. Macaulay. 

2. To stretch out before. [iZ.] " Doomed to feel 

the great Idoineneus' portended steeL" Pope. 

Syn. — To foreshow ; foretoken ; betoken ; forebode ; 
augur; preside; foreshadow; threaten. 

Por-tEn'afoil (-tSnfshfin), n. The act of foreshowing ; 
foreboding. [iZ.] Sir T. Browne. 


Por-MP (pfir-t&iP; 277), n. [L. porteniunu Beo 
Portend.] !j%at which portends, or foretokens; esp., 
that wbico portends evil ; a sign of coming calamity ; 
an omen; a sign. Shak, 

My loss by dire portents the god foretold. Dryden. 

Por-tenPlve (-Tv), a. Presaging; foreshadowing. 

Por-tenPoilE (-fis), a. [L. portentoaua.] X. Of the 
nature of a portent ; containing portents ; foreshadow- 
ing, esp. foreshadowing ill ; ominous. 

For, 1 believe, they arc portentous things. Sl^ak. 
Victories of strange and almost jjortentoua splendor. Macaulay. 

2. Hence: Monstrous; prodigious ; wonderful ; dread- 
ful ; as, a beast of porterUoua size. Jtoacommon. 

— Por-tant'oiUhly, adv. — Por-tent'oiM-neM, n. 

Por'ter (pfir'ter), n. [F. portiery L. portariuay from 

parbi a gate. door. Bee Fort a gate.] A man who has 
charge of a door or gate ; a doorkeeper ; one who waits 
at tho door to reoeivo messagos. Shak. 

To him the porter oponeth. John x. 

Por'taTi n. [F. portcuTy fr. porter to carry, L. par- 
tare. Bee Port to carry.] 1. A carrier ; one wl»o car- 
ries or conveys burdens, luggage, etc., for hire. 

2. {Forging) A bar of iron or steel at tho end of 
which a forging is made; esp.^ a long, large bar, to 
the end of which a heavy forgmg is attach^, and by 
means of which the forging is lifted and handled in 
hammering and heating ; — called olzo porter bar. 

3. A m^t liquor, of a dark color and moderately bit- 
ter taste, possessing tonic and intoxicating qualities. 

1^" Porter is said to be so called as having been first 
UB^ chiefly by the London porfrrs, and this application 
of the word is supposed to be not older than 1760. 

Por'ter-age (-&j), n. 1. The work of a porter; tlie 
occupation of a carrier or of a doorkeeper. 

2. Money charged or paid for the carriage of burdons 
or parcels by a porter. 

]Por'ter-6BS, n. Bee Fortress. 

Por'ter-hoiue, n. A house where porter is sold. 

Porterhouse steak, a steak cut from a sirloin of beef, in- 
cluding the upper and under part. 

Por^GMe (pSr'tSs). n. See Pobtasb. [06j.] Tyndale. 

Port'ftre/ (pSrt'fir'), n. A case of strong paper filled 
with a composition of niter, sulphur, and mealed powder, 

— used principally to ignite the priming in proving guns, 
and as an incendiary material in shells. 

Port-fol'io (p5rt-f51'y6 or-f5'lT-6),«. [F.portefeuillc ; 
poi'ter to carry -f feuille a loaf. Sfje Port to carry, and 
Folio.] 1. A portable case for holding loose papers, 
prints, drawings, etc. 

2. Hence : The office and functions of a minister of 
state or member of the cabinet ; as, to receive the porU 
folio of war ; to resign tho portfolio. 

Port'glave' (pSrt'glSv'), n. [F. porte-glaive ; porter 
to carry -(- glaive a sword.] A sword bearer. [^>6jr.] 

Port'grave' (-Rt5v'), I n. [AS. portgnefa ; port a 

Port'grave' (-grSv'), | harbor -f gerefa a reeve or 
sheriff. Bee Bbevb a steward, and cf. Portreeve.] In 
old English law, the chief magistrate of a port or mari- 
time town ; a portreeve. I0bs.'\ Fabyan. 

Porthole' (-hOI'), n. (Naut.) An embrasure m a 
ship's side. Soe 3d Poet. 

PQTt'hOOk' (-hd6k'), n. {Naut.) One of the iron hooks 
to which the port hinges arc athiolied. J. Nnowlea. 

Portliors' (-hClrs'), n. See Pobtasb. [06tf.] Chaucer, 
Por'tl-00 (p6r'tl-k6 ), n. ; pi. _ 

Porticoes (-koz) or Porticos. ^ 

[It. y 'L. poriictta. Bee Porch.] 

(Arch.) A colonnade or cov- 
ered ambulatory, especially in 
classical styles of architec- 
ture; usually, a colonnade at 
the entrance of a building. 

Por'ti-oood (-kSd), a. Fur- 
nished with a portico. 

II Por'tltoe' (pBr'tytr'), n. E 
[F., fr. porte g^e, door. See 
Port a gate.] A curtain hang- Portico, 

ing across a doorway. 

Por'tl-gne (p5r'tl-gu), n. Bee Portaoue. Beau. <fr FI. 

Por'tln-gal (pfir'tln-gtfl), «. Of or pertahmig to Por- 
tugal ; Ponugueso. [06 j.j — n. A Portuguese. [Oba.l 
. j-y, ^ from L. portioy akin to 


Por'tioil (pSr'shtin), n. 


parsy partiay a part. See 1'aet, n.] 1. That which is 
divided off or separated, as a part from a whole ; a sepa- 
rated part of anything. 

2. A part considered by itself, though not actually cut 
off or separated from the whole. 

Thoic are parU of hig ways » but how little a portion Ih hoard 
of him I Jo6xxvi. 14. 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. Tennyson, 

3. A part assigned ; allotment ; share ; fate. 

Tho lord of that servant . . . will appoint him his portion with 
the unbelievers. Luke xii. 40. 

Man’s jHtrtion Is to die and rise again. KeUe. 

4 . The port of an estate given to a child or heir, or 
descending to him by law, and distributed to lUm in tlie 
settlement of tho estate ; an inheritance. 

Give mo the portion of goods that falleth to me. Luke xv. 12. 

6. A wife*M fortune ; a dowry. Shak. 

Syn. — Division ; sliare ; parcel ; quantity ; allotment ; 
dividend. — Portion, Part. Part is generic, iiaviug a 
simple reference to some whole. Portion has the addi- 
tional idea of such a division as bears reference to aii 
individual, or is idlotted to some object ; as, a portion of 
one's time ; % portion of Beripture. 

Por'tlon, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Portioned (-shfind) ; 
p, pr. & vb. n. Portioning.] 1. To separate or divide 
mto portions or shares ; to parcel ; to distribute. 

And portion to his tribes tho wide domain. Pt^ie. 

2. To endow with a portion or Inheritance. 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans, blest. Pope* 
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For^tiini>ar (p9r^Bhttn4(r), n. 1. OiM who portions. Pw^-fViW (pSr'ttI' 

2. (J^eci.) See Poetiokwp, 2. portuguet, Pg. portugues 

PooiOIIW (pdr^shfin-Yst), n. 1. A scholsr st Merton or its inhshitents. — n. . 


PooiOIIW (pSr^Bhfin-Yst), n. 1. A scholsr st Merton 
CoUegef Oxford, who hss s certain scsdemiosl allowance 
or portion : — corrupted Into pojtimaster. Shipley. 

2. {Eccl.) One of the tncumbents of a benefice which 
has two or more rectors or vicars. 

Por^on-leSB, a. Having no portion. 

Por'Uie (-tTs), n. See Pobtass. 

Portland oe-ment' (purtlaud stf-mfinr or aSm^nt). 
A cement having the color of the Portland stone of 
England, mode by calcining an artificial mixture of oar> 
bouate of lime and clay, or sometimes certain natural 
limestones or chalky clays. It contains a large propor- 
tion of clay, and hardens under water. 

PoitlaM atono^ (stSnO* A yellowish-white calca- 
reous freestone from the Isle of Portland in England, 

much used in building. 

Portland voso^ (vSs^). A cele- 
brated cinerary um or vase found 
in the tomb of the Emperor Alex- 
ander Severus. It Is owned by the 
Duke of Portland, and kept in the 
British Museum. 

Portlast (-Ust), n. {Naut.) Tlie 
portoise. ^e Portozsb. 

Portll-neoa (port^iT-nSs), n. 

1. The quality or state of being 
portly ; dignity of mien or of per- 
sonal appearance ; stateliness. 

Such pride is praise i axioh portUnra i 
is honor. Spenser. ,, . ,, 

_ „ „ , , ^ Portland Vase. 

2. Balkiness : corpulence. 

Portly, a. [From Port demeanor.] 1. Having a dig- 
nified port or mien ; of a noble appearance ; imposing. 

2. Bulky ; corpulent. “A norf/y personage.” Dickens. 
Port^man (-man), n. ; j^l. Poktmen (-ra8n). An inhab- 
itant or burgess of a port, ey). of one of the Cinque Ports. 

Port-manloail (pArt-mSnl^), n. ; pi. PoRTUAirrBAua 
(-toz). [F. porte-manteau ; porter to carry -f manteau 

a cloak, mantle. See Port to carry, and MANTiiB.] A 
bag or case, usually of leather, for carrying wearing 
apiiarel, etc., on iournoys. Thackeray. 

Port-man'tle (-t’l), n. A portmanteau. [06^.] 
Portlnote^ (pBrt'mSt'), n. In old English law, a 
court, or mote, held in a port town. [06^,] BUickstone. 

Porlolr (por'toir), n. [OF., fr. porter to bear.] One 
who, or that which, bears; hence, one who, or that 
which, produces. [065.] 

tiranchca . . . which vete portoim, and bare grapes. Holland. 
Por'tolse (por'tTz), n. [Perhaps fr. OF. jx>rteis por- 
tative, portable.] {Naut.) The gunwale of a ship. 

To lowsr th« yards a-portolse, to lower them to the gun- 
wale.— To ride a-portoise, to ride at anchor with the lower 
yards and topmasts struck or lowered, as in a gale of wind. 
Porloa (pBr'tBs), n. Bee Portabs. [06«.] 

Poit'pane (port'i»Sn), n. [ From L. portare to carry -f 
panis bread ; prob. through French.] A cloth for carry- 
ing bread, so os not to touch it with the liouds. [065.] 
Porlrait (por'tntt), n. [F., originally p. p. of por- 
trevire to portray. See Portray.] 1. The likeness of a 
person, j)alutod, drawn, or engraved ; commonly, a rep- 
resentutlou of the human face painted from real life. 

In portraits^ the grace, and, we may add, the likencM, con- 
BihtB more in the general air tlmu in the exact Blniilltudw of 
every feature. Sir J. JteunoUlt. 

The meaning of the word is sometimes extended 
BO as to include a photographic likeness. 

2. Hence, any graphic or vivid delineation or descrip- 
tion of a person ; as, a portrait in words. 

Portrait bast, or Portrait statue, a bust or statue repre- 
senting the actual features or person of an individual ; — 
in distinction from on ideal bust or statue. 

Portrait, V. t. To portray ; to draw. [065.] Spenser. 
Por'trait-iBt« n. A portrait painter, [/i;.] Hamerion. 
Por'Ual-ture (por'tri-tfllr ; 135), n. [F. portrniture."\ 

1. A portrait ; a likeness ; a painted resemblance ; 
hence, that which is copied from some example or model. 

For, by the image of my cause, I see 
The portraiture of his. Shak. 

Divinity maketli the love of ourselves the pattern » the love 
of our neighbors but the poHraiturt. Haem. 

2. Pictures, collectively ; painting. [065.] Chancer. 

3. The art or practice of making portraits. Walpole. 
Por'tral-tUre, v. t. To rej^sent by a i>ortrait, or as 

by a portrait ; to portray. [12.] Shaftesbury. 

Por-tray' (pSr-trS'), v. t. [Written also pourtray.^ 
[imp. & p. 1 ). Portrayed (-trSd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Por- 
TiiAYiNO.j [OE. pourtraieiiy OF. portraire, potirtraire, 

F. poriraire^ fr. L. protrahercy protrnctumy to draw or 
drag forth ; pro forward, forth ^ traherc to <hraw. See 
Trace, v. /., and of. Protract.] 1. To point or draw 
the likeness of ; as, to portray a king on horseback. 

Take a tile, and lay it before thee, and 2 »ortray upon it the 
»ity, oven Jerusalem. Esek. iv. 1. 

2. Hence, figuratively, to describe in words. 

3. To adorn with pictures. [12.] 

Spear and helmets thronged, and shields 
Various with boastful arguments portrayed. Miltm. 
Por-tray'al (-ol), n. The act or process of portray- 
ing ; description ; delineation. 

Por-tray'ar (-er), n. One who portrays. Chaucer. 
Port'retye^ (pfirt'rSv'), n. A port warden. 

Pfnr'tFeia (porftrSs), n. A female porter. MUton. 
Port-roy'al-lat (port-roPul-Tst), n. {Ecol. Hist.) One 
of the dwellers in the Cistercian convent of Port Koyal 
(lea Champs, near Paris, when it was the home of the 
Jansenists in the 17th century, among them being Ar- 
nauld, Pascal, and other famous scholars. Gf. Janbbnzst. 

Port'Sale^ (pCrt'ifilO. «• ?«blic 

j)r open sale ; auction. [Obs?] Holland. , 


FM^U-fUBM (pfir'tfi-ffjb), a. [Of. P. poriuoaiiy 8p. 
poriug^yVg. portuguezA Of or pertaining to Portu^, 
or ito intoUtan^ — n. sing. StjH. A native or inhab- 
itant of Portugal ; people of Portugal. 

FonacMM BBon-of-war. {ZoU.) See Prtbaua. 
UPoFtn-U'oa (L. pdr'ta-li'kA; E. pCr'ttt-lSk'i), n. 
[L., pursl^e.] (Bot.) A genus of polypetalous plants; 
also, any plant of the genus. 

’^ST PortttUuia oleracea is the common purslane. P. 
qrafMijtora is a South American herb, widely cultivated 
for iM showy crimson, scarlet, yellow, or wluto, ephem- 
eral blossoms. 

Por^tll-la-oa'oooilg (pfir^ttk-li-ki'shfis), a. {Bot.) Of 
or pertaining to a natural order of plants (Portulacacem)y 
of which Portulaca Is the type, and which includes also 
the spring beauty {Claytonia) and other genera. 
Por'Wrgle (pfir'wf^g’l), n. Bee Pozxrwio. 

Por'y (por'y ), a. Porous j as, pory stone. [12.] Dryden. 
II PiPl^ a. [F., pl^‘od, posed.] {Her.) 

Standing still, with all the feet on the ground ; — said of 
the attitude of a lion, horse, or other b^t. 

Pom (p6z), n. [AS. gepose; of uncertain origin ; cf. 
W . pas a cough, 8kr. khs to cough, and E. wheeze.'\ A 
cold In the head ; catarrh. [065.] Chaucer. 

Pom (p8z), n. [F. posty it. poser. Bee Pose, v. /.] 
The attitude or position of a person ; the position of tho 
body or of any member at the body ; eB]Moially, a posi- 
tion formally assumed for the sake of effect ; an artifi- 
cial position ; as, the pose of an actor ; the pose of an 
artist’s model or of a statue. 

Pom, V. t. & p- P‘ Posed (pCzd) ; p. pr. & vb. 

n. Posnra.l [F. poser to place, to put, L. pausare to 
pause, in 'LL. also, to place, put, fr. L. pausa a pause, 
Gr. irat}<r(C, fr. iraveiv to make to cease, prob. akin to K. 
few. In compounds, this word appears corresponding to 
L. ponere to put, place, the substitution in French hav- 
ing been probably due to confusion of this word with L. 
positio position, fr. ponere. Bee Few, and cf. Affose, 
Dispose, Oppose, Pause, Repose, Position.] To place in 
an attitude or fixed position, for tlie soke of effect ; to 
arrange the posture and drapery of (a person) in a studied 
manner ; as, to pose a modol for a picture ; to pose a 
sitter for a j^rtrait. 

PoM« V. i. To assume and maintain a studied attitude, 
with studied arrangement of drapery ; to strike an atti- 
tude ; to attitudinize ; figuratively, to assume or affect a 
certain character ; as, she poses as a prude. 

He . . . poaed before her as a hero. Thackeray. 
POMi V. t. [Shortened from appose^ for oppose. Bee 
2d Appose, Oppose.] 1. To Interrogate; to question. 
[065.] ‘‘ She . . . posed him and sifted Wm.” Bacon. 

2. To question with a view to puzzling ; to embarrass 
by questioning or scrutiny ; to bring to a stand. 

A question wherewith a learned Pharisee thought to pose and 
puzzle him. Harrow. 


PMl^tiOll (pfi-zTah'fin), t*. t. To indicate the position 
of; to place. 712.] Encyc. BrU. 

PCHU'tiOB-u (-al), a. Of or pertaining to position. 

Ascribing unto plants poiitionat operations. Sir T. Hrmene, 
POEl-Uve (pSz'T-tTv), a. [OK. positify F. posUify L. 
posit itms. See Position.] 1. Having a real position, 
existence, or energy ; existing in fact ; real ; actual ; — 
opTOsed to negative. “ Positive good.” Bacon. 

2. Derived fn)iu an object by itself; not dependent on 
changing circuiustaucos or relations; absoluto;— op- 

K d to relative ; os, the idea of beauty is not positive y 
depends on the different tastes of individuals. 

3. Dofinitoly laid down ; explicitly stated ; clearly ex- 
pressed ; — opposed to implied; as, a positive declara- 
tion or promise. 

/^ostlire words, that he would not boor onus against King 
Edward’s son. Hacoi?. 

4. Hence : Not admitting of any doubt, condition, 
qualification, or discretion ; not dependent on circum- 
stances or probabilities ; not speculative ; comitelllng as- 
sent or obedience ; peremptory ; indisputable ; doclrtve ; 

positive instructloua ; positive trutli ; positive proof. 
“ *T is positive ’gainst all oxceptions.” Shak. 

b. Prescribed by express enactment or institution ; 
settled by arbitrary appointment ; — said of laws. 

In laws, that which Is natural bludcth univorsully ; that which 
is poaitwc, not so. Hooker. 

0. Fully assured ; confident ; certain ; soinetinios, over- 
confident ; dogmatic ; overbearing ; — said of ^K’lrsoni. 
Bomo positive, porslMtinp fops we know, 

That, If once w rong, will needs be ulwu.vs so. Po/v. 
7. Having the power of direct action or inlluenco ; as, 
a jtositive voice in legislation. Swift. 

8. (Photog.) Corresponding with tho original in respect 
to the position of lights and sliades, instead of having the 
lights and sluidos reversed ; as, a positive picture. 

9. (C6cm.) (n) Electro-positive. (6) Hence, basic ; me- 
tallic ; not acid ; — opposed to negativey and said of met- 
als, bases, and basic r^icals. 

Positive orntal (Opt.), a doubly refracting crystal. In 
which the index of refraction for the extraoniinary ray is 
greater than for the ordinary ray, and the former is re- 
fracted nearer to tho axis than the lattiu , as (luartz and 
Ice ; — opposed to negative crystal, or one in which this 
cliaraoteristic is rev('r8ed, as Iceland spar, tourmaline, 
etc. — Posltlvo degree (f/rawj.), that state of an adjective 
or adverb which denotes simple (luulity, without com- 
parison or relation to increase or diminution ; as, wise, 
noble. — Positive electricity (Elec,), the kind of electricity 
which is developed when glass is rublnid with silk, or 
which appears at that pole of a voltaic battery attached 
to tho plate that is not attacked by the exciting lUiuid ; 
— formerly called vitreous (dectriritj/ ; ongoam to nega- 
tive electricity. — Poiltlve eyepiece. See under Kyefiece. — 
Poiltive law. Bee Municipal law, under Law. — Poiltlve 


puzzle him. Harrow. 

POMd (p5*d)t fl- Finn ; determined ; fixed. ” A 
mo8tjpo5oa . . . and grave behavior.” [065.] Urguhart. 

POf/W (p8zf8r), n. One who, or that which, puzzles ; 
a difficult or Inexplicable question or fact. Bacon. 

Po'itodCpfi'zT (i), a. Inscribed with a posy. 

In potted lockets bribe the fair. Gay. 

PM'lng-ly toSzrtng-lJ^), tuiv. Bo as to pose or puzzle. 
Posit tpoz'It), V. t. [imp. & p. p. PosirKD ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PosmNO.] [L. ponere, posuum, to place. Bee 


PoBinoN.] 1. To dispose or set firmly or fixedly; to 
place or (uipose in relation to other objects. Sir M. Hale. , 


;-i)r open sale ; auction. 

(pBrift-i 
4 broviaryx 


2. (Ijogio) To assume as real or conceded ; os, to posit 
a principle. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Po-El'tiOII (pd-zTsh'ttn), n. [F. position, L. positio, 
fr. ponere, positum, to put, place ; prob. for posino, fr. 
an old preposition used only in comp, (akin to Or. irp6^) 
4- sinere to leave, let, permit, place. Bee Bits, and cf. 
CoMPOBZTE, Compound, v.. Depone, Deposit, Expound, 
Impostob, Opposite, Propound, Pose, v., Posit, Post, n.j 

1. The state of iMiug posited, or placed ; the manner 
in wliich anything is placed ; attitude ; condition ; as, a 
firm, an Inclined, or on upright position. 

We have different prospects of the same thing, according to 
our different positions to it. Locke. 

2. The spot where a person or thing is placed or takes 
a place ; site ; place ; station ; situation ; as, the posi- 
tion of man in creation ; the fleet changed its position. 

3. Hence : The ground which any one takes in an argu- 
ment or controversjy ; the point of view from wiuch any 
one proceeds to a (flBcussiou ; also, a principle laid down 
as tiio basis of roasoniug ; a proposition ; a thesis ; as, to 
define one’s position ; to appear in a false position 

Let not tho proof of any position depend on the positions that 
follow, but always on those which go bijfore. I. Watts. 

4. Relative place or standing ; social or official rank ; 

as, a person of position; hence, office ; post ; as, to lose 
one’s D05<ff<m. Thackeray. 

6. (Arith.) A method of solving a problem by one or two 
suppositions ; — (udled also the f^e of trial and error. 

Angls of position (Astron.\ the angle which any line 
(as that joimng two stars) makes with another fixed line, 
specifioiuly with a circle of declination. — Donble position 
(Arith.), the method of solving problems by proceeding 
with each of two assumed numbers, according to the oon- 
ditions of the problem, and by comparing the difference 
of the results with those of tne numbers, deducing the 
correction to be applied to one of them to obtain the true 
result. — Qtins of positloa (MU.), heavy fieldpieces, not 
designed for quick movements. — Position Under (Mil.), a 
range finder. Bee under Range. — Position mloromsUr, 
a micrometer applied to tho tube of an astronomical tele- 
B 0 <^ for measunng angles of position in the field of view. 
■— ittnii^ portion (Arith.), the method of solving prob- 
lems. In which the result obtained by ojierating with an 
assumed number is to the true result as the number as- 
sumed is to the number required. — Btrateglo position 
(MU.), a position taken up by an army or a laive detach- 
ment of trocm for the purpose of obeoking or observing 
an oppoeiiig foroe. 


wnicn is uovciopod when glass is ruhiHirt with hue. or 
which appears at that pole of a voltaic batt((ry attached 
to tho plate that is not attacked by the oxciting liciuid ; 
— formerly called vitreous (‘lectriritj/ ; — oppoam to nega- 
tive electricity. — Positive eyepiece. Boo under Eyepiece. — 
Positive law. Bee Municipal law, under Law. — Positive 
motion (Mach.), motion uddeh is derived from a driver 
through nnyhdding intermediate pieces, or by direiit con- 
tact, uid not througli ela.iti(t eonnoctions, nor by means of 
friction, gravity, etc. ; definite motion. - Positive philoeo- 
phy. Bee Positivism. — Poiltlve pole, (a) I Elec.) The vole 
of a battery or pile which yields positive or vitreous 
electricity ; — opposed to negative pule. (6) {Magnetism) 
The nortli polo. [A.] — Poiltlve quantity (Alg.), an affirm- 
ative (juantity, or one afiectod hy tlie sign plus f+]. — 
j Poiltlve rotation (Mech.). left-haimod rotation. — Poiltlve 
I sign (Math.), the sign (-f J denoting jdus, or mure, or addi- 
ticn. 

POB^l-tlve, n. 1. That which Is capable of being af- 
firmed ; reality. South. 

2. That which settles by absolute apiiointmcnt. 


B-E-iy (pBr^ft-t-1^ ; 135), n. [Of. Portass.] gyn. — Bituation ; station : place ; condition ; attitude ; 
!7A.) A broviaryx [Eng.'] postnre; proposition; assertion; thesis. 

IIBO, finite, rqidOt fyll| fiPt flm ; pitj^ ; food, f^t ; out, oil ; 


; proposition ; assertion ; thesis. 


3. (Gram.) The positive degree or fonn. 

4. (Photog.) A picture in wtiich the lighta and shades 

correspond in position with tliose of the original, instead 
of being reversed, os in a negative. It. Hunt. 

6. (Etec.) The positive plate of a voltaic or electro- 
lytic cell. 

Pool-tlvedy, adv. In a positive manner ; absolutely ; 
really ; expressly ; with certainty ; indubitably ; peremp- 
torily ; dogmatically ; — opposed to negatively. 

Good and evil whicli Is removed may be egteemed good or 
evil comparatively, and not positirdy or Blmjdy. Hacon. 

Give me some breath, Bome little pause, my lord. 

Before I positirdy speak herein. Shak. 

1 would ask . . . whether . . . tho divine law doei not posi- 
tively require humility and meekness. Sprat. 

Poiltlvsly charged or electrified (E2<?c.), having a charge 
of positive electricity ; — opposed to negatively dcctrified. 

Poal-ttVO-neM, n. The quality or state of being posi- 
tive; reality; actualness; certainty; confidence; per- 
emptoriness; dogmatism. See Positive, o. 

Posilit'cness, pedantry, and ill manners. Swift. 

The positiveness of slni of coinmission lies both in the hab- 
itude of the will and in the executed act too « tlio ])ositireneM 
ol Bins of omission is In the habitude of the will only. Aorris. 

Pos'l-tiv-isill (-Tz’m), n. A system of ithilosophy 
originated by M. Auguste Comte, wliich deals only with 
positives. It excliKles from philosophy everything but 
Uie natuiol phenomena or properties of knowablo things, 
together with their invariable relations of cooxlstonce 
and succession, as occurring in time and space. Such 
relations arc denominated laws, wliicb are to bo di^oy- 
ered by observation, experiment, and comparison. This 
philosophy holds all inquiry into causes, both efficient 
and final, to be useless and uni»rofitable. 

POE^-tlV'llt, n. A believer in positivism. — o. Rclat- 

(-tYv'T-ty), n. PositivenesB. J. Morley. 

PM'i-tIura (iftr ; 135), ». Bee Posture. [06.v.] 

POE'net (p5z'n8t), n. [OF. poeonet, dim. of pogon a 
pot, a vessel.] A little basin ; a porringer ; a skillet. 

PlMKO-lOC'to (pSs'ft-lSj'Yk), ) a. [Cf. F. posologique.] 

POE^O-lOfilO-ld (-IBj'T-kfll), j Pertaining to posology. 

(p6.s5F6-jy), n. [Or. »rd<rov how much -f 
4ogy: cf. Frpo5o/ogi>.] (Med.) Tho science or doctrino 
of doses; dosology. 


Bing, ink ; tliezi, Uiin ; boN ; zli == z iu oxnro. 
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Poi^po-Ute (pGs'p8*lIt), n. [Pol. poipolUe rntumie a 
general suinuionB to arms, an a^ere-baa ; potpoMy gen- 
eral 4- rtusenie a stirring.] A kind of militia in PolMod, 
consisting of the gentry, which, in case of invasion, was 
summon^ to tiie defense of the country. 

Pom (pS»), t>. t. [See Push.] To push ; to dash ; to 
throw. or Pruv. ii’m/.] 

A cat . . . poascd them [the rats] about. Piera Plowman. 
POS'80 (pSs'sfe), n. Sec P088B COUITATU8. 

In posse. See In possk in the Vocabulary. 

II Pos'M ooml ta'tns (kSm'T-tsatts). [L. pos$e to 
be able, to have power -f- 1-d^* C07nitatu4 a oouu^, from 
coines, comitiSf a count. See Couhtt, and Powbb.] 

1. {Law) The power of the county, or the citisens who 

may to summoned by tlie sberilf to aiwist the authorities 
in suppressing a riot, or executing any legal precept which 
is forcibly opposed. Blackstoiie. 

2. A collection of people ; a throng ; a rabble. [6V/07.] 

The word oomitcUtu is often omitted, and posxe 
alone used. ** A whole 7>os«e of enthusiasts.” Carlyle. 

As if the passion that rules were the sheriff of the phice, and 
came off with all the posse. Loch\ 

P<MI*8MS' (pbx-zfis' or pbs-sSs'; 277), v. t, [imp. & p. 
p. Po88R88Bi> (-z8at' or -aSst') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Possbsh- 
INO.] [L. poasessus, p. p. of possiaere to liave, possess, 
from an inseparable prep. (cf. Position) -f- sedere to sit. 
Boo Sit.] 1. To ocempy in iierson ; to hold or actually 
have in one’s own keeping ; to have and to hold. 

Houses and flclds and vineyards shall bo poHseasrd again in 
this land. Jer. zxxii. 15. 

Yet beauty, though injurious, hath strange power. 

After ofTeiirtc returning, to re^ln 

liove once yio.wssed. Hilton. 

2. To have the legal title to ; to have a just right to ; 
to to master of ; to own ; to have ; as, to possess prop- 
erty, on estate, a book. 

I am yours, and all that I possess. Shal\ 

3. To obtain occupation or possessiun of ; to accom- 
plish ; to gain ; to seize. 

How . . . to possess the purpose they desired. Spenser. 

4. To enter into and influence ; to control the will of ; 

to All ; to affect ; — said especially of evil spirits, pas- 
sions, etc. ” Weakness possesseih me. ” Shak. 

'ITiosc which won; posaeaard with devils. Matt. iv. ‘24. 
For ten inspired, ten thousand are pvaaesatd. Poacommon. 
6. To put in possession ; to make the owner or holder 
of property, [mwer, knowledge, etc. ; to acquaint ; to in- 
form ; ■— followed by 0 / or tvilh before the thing pos- 
sessed, and now commonly used reflexively. 

1 have poaacm-d your grace of what I purpose. Shak. 
JU'Cord a gift ... of all he dies jioa»e»*ed 
Unto his sou. Shak. 

We poMCifed ourselves of the kingdom of Naples. Addiaon. 
To poaaeaa nur minds with an habitual good Intention. Addiaon. 

Syn. — To have; hold; occupy; control; own. — Pos- 
gBss, Havb. Jlnvc is the more general word. To posee.ss 
denotes to have as a projferly. It usually implies more 
penn.anenee or definiteness of control or ownership tliau 
18 involved in having. A man does not possess his wife 
and children • they are (so to speak) part of himself. For 
the flame reason, we hnrr the faculties of reason, under- 
standing, will, sound judgment, etc. : they are exercises 
of the mind, not po.s.<ie.uions. 

P08-8ei'8ion (pbz-zSsh'fln or pbs-sSsh'ttn), n. [F. 
po.7sessim, L. possessio.'} 1. The act or state of pos- 
sessing, or holding as one’s own. 

2. {Law) The having, holding, or detention of prop- 
erty in one’s power or command ; actual seizin or occu- 
pancy ; ownership, whether rightful or wrongful. 

tSir" Possession may be either actual or constructive ; 
actual, when a party has the immediate occupjincy ; con- 
atnictive, when lie lias only the right to sucli occupancy. 

3. The thing posnessed ; that which any one occupies, 
owns, or controls ; in the plural, property in the aggre- 
gate ; wealth ; dominion ; os, foreign possessions. 

When tlio youns: man heard that saying, he went away »or- 
rowlul, for he had jcreat fioaaeaaiona. Mutt. xix. '£2. 

AnnuinH, with Sapphira hl« wife, sold a poaae.aaion. Acta v. 1. 
The huiiHC of Jacob Hhall posaess their jtn.veMiona. Ob. 17. 

4. The state of being possessed or controlled, as by an 
evil spirit, or violent passions ; madness ; frenzy ; as, 
demoniacal posses.non. 

How long hath thia poaaesaion held the man 7 Sfiak. 
To give poiieislon, to put in another’s power or occu- 
pancy. — To put In posteiilon. (a) To invest with owner- 
ship or occupancy j to provide or furnish with ; as, to 
nut one in possession of facts or information, ib) (Law) 
To place one in charge of property recovered in eject- 
ment or writ of entry. — To tak« poMsttlon, to enter upon, 
or to bring witliin one’s power or occupancy. - Writ of 
posMsalon (Law)^ a precept directing a sheriff to put a 
person in peaceable possession of property recovered in 
ejectment or writ of entry. 

Pos-ses^sion, v. t. To invest with property. [06 a] 
Pos-seB^alon-a-ry (-a-if ), «. Of or pertaining to pos- 
Botision ; arising from po.ssesslon. 

P08 ses^slon-er (-er), n. 1. A posaegaor; a property 
holder. [Obs.] “ Poj.w’ATioncr.j of riches. ” E.Jlall. 
Havin;; been of old freemen and ju)aaeaaionera. Sir P. Sidney. 
2. An invidious name for a member of any religious 
community endowed with property in lands, buildingB, 
etc., as contrasted with mendicant friars. [06ir.] Wyclif. 

PM^BM'SFval (-si'val), a. Of or pertaining to the pos- 
sessive case ; as, a posses.nvnl termination. Earle. 

VOB BWB'iVt (p52-z8«'Tv or pbs-sgs'Tv), a. [L. pos- 
ieMsivus: cf. V. possessif.^ Of or pertaining to poftses- 
slon ; having or indicating possession. 

Pouesslve ease (Eng. Ornm.\ the genitive case; the 
ease of nouns and pronouns which expresses ownership, 
origin, or some possessive relation of one thing to an- 
otlmr ; os, Horner^ s admirers ; the jtenr's fiavor ; tne dog^s 
faithfulness. — Possssslve pronovn, a pronoun denoting 
ownership; as, his name ; her homo ; my book. 


P0t-MMlTa(p9s-xes^v or pfls-iSs'. h (OfOtn.) 
The possessive case. 

2. (Gram.) A possessive pronoun, or a word in tho 
possessive case. 

Pos-MMlve-ly, adv. In a possessive manner. 

Poa-MM^or (-er), n. [L. : cf. F. possesseur.] One 
who jiossesses ; one who occupies, holds, owns, or con- 
trols ; one who has actual participation or enjoyment, 
generally of that which is desirable ; a proprietor. ^^Pos- 
sessors of eternal glory.” Law. 

As if he had been jioaaesaor of the whole world. Sharp. 

Syn. — Owner ; proprietor ; master ; holder ; ocouivuit. 

Pos-MM'O-ry (-6-ry), a. [L. possessorius : cf. F. 
possessoire.'] Of or pertaining to possession, either as a 
fact or a rignt ; of the nature of possession ; as, a pos- 
sessory interest ; a possessory lord. 

Possessory action or suit ( Law)., an action to regain or 
obtain possession of something. See under Pbtitoet. 

PM'Mt (pbs'sfit), n. [W. posel curdled milk, posset.] 
A beverage composed of hot milk curdled by some strong 
infusion, as by wine, etc., — much In favor formerly. 
” I have drugged their Shak. 

POfl'Mt, V. /, [imp. & p. p. PossBTKD ; p. pr. & vb. 
.] 1. To curdle; to turn, as milk; to 


co- 

Shak 


n. PoSSBTINO.j X. uuiUlo , KV vuni, 
agulato ; as, to posset the blood. [065.] 

2. To treat with possets ; to pamper, [i^.l ” She was 
cosseted and posseted.'* O, W. Holmes. 

Pog'li-bll'l-ty (pSs'sT-bIl'T-ty), n. / pi. PossiBiLiTiEg 
(-tTz). [F. possibihtS, L. poss^ibilitas.li 1. Tho quality 

or state of being possible ; the power of liappening,teing, 
oraxistlnf^. All possibility ot error." Hooker. ” Latent 
possibilities of excellence.” Johnson. 

2. That which is possible ; a contingency ; a thing or 
event that may or may not happen ; a contingent interest, 
as in real or personal estate. South. Burrill. 

Pot'kl-ble (pSs'sT-b’l), a. [F., fr. L. possibilis, ft. 
posse to to able, to have jiower ; potis able, capable 
-f- esse to be. Boo Potent, Am. and cf. Host a landlord.] 
Capable of existing or occurring, or of being couceivod 
or thought of ; able to happen ; capable of toing done ; 
not contrary to the nature of things ; — Bomotimes used 
to express extreme improbability ; barely able to be, or 
to come to pass ; as, poMibly he is honest, as it is possible 
that Judas meant no wrong. 

With God all things are poaaibls. Matt. xix. 20. 

Syn. — Practicable ; likely. Boe Pbacticablb. 

POfl^sl-bly, adv. In a possible manner ; by poasiblo 
means ; esiiecially, by extreme, remote, or improbable 
intervention, cliange, or exercise of power ; by a chance ; 
perhaps ; as, possibly he may recover. 

Can we . . . possibly hi« love deicrt f Milton. 

"When fwssibly I can, I will return. Shak. 

Possum (pbs'sttm), n. [Shortened from opossum.'] 
(Zodl.) An opossum, [Colloq. U. S.] 

To play possom. To act posium, to feign ignorance, in- 
difference or inattention, with the intent to deceive ; to 
dissemble ; — in aHusion to the habit of the opossum, 
which feigns death when attacked or alarmed. 

P08t- (p5»t-). [L. post behind, after ; cf. Bkr. pn^cd 
behind, afterwards.] A prefix signifying behind, back, 
after ; as, 7105/comroisBure, postdot, postacript. 

Post. a. [F. aposter to place in a post or position, 
generally for a bad purpose.] Hired to do what is 
wrong; suborned. [G 65 .J Sir E. Sandys. 

P08t,n. [AS., fr. L. posHs, akin to ponere, positum, 

to place. Bee Position, and cf. 4th Post.] 1. A piece of 
timber, metal, or other solid substance, fixed, or to to 
fixed, firmly in an upright position, esiKjcIally when in- 
tended as a stay or support to something else ; a pillar ; 
08 , a hitching post ; a fence post; the posts of a house. 

They shall take of the blood, and strike it on the two lide 
pasta and on the upper doorpost of the houses. B.c. xii. 7. 

Then by main force pulled up, and on his shoulders bore, 
;atefl of Azza, post and massy bar. MilUm. 

Chaucer. 


The gates of Azza, poat and massy bar. 

Unto his order he was a noble post. 


Post, in the sense of an upright timber or stmt, Is 
used in composition, in such words as king-post, queen- 
post, crown-post, gaJtejjost, etc. 

2. The doorpost of a victualer’s shop or Inn, on which 
were chalked the scores of customers ; hence, a score ; a 
debt. [065.] 

When Ood sends coin 

I will discharge your post. S. Rowlands. 

From pillar to post. See under Pillar. — Knight of the 
poet. Boe under Knioht. — Post hanger {Mach.), a bearing 
for a revolving shaft, adapted to bexastened to a post. — 
Poet hole, a hole in the ground to set the foot of a post in. 
- ' Post mill, a form of windmill so constructed tnat the 
whole fabric rests on a vertical axis flnnly fastened to tho 
ground, and capable of being turned as the direction of 
the wind varies. — - Poet and etall ( Coal Mining), a mode 
of working in which pillars of coal are left to support tlie 
roof of the mine. 

Post, n. [F. posie, LL. posta station, post (where 
horses were kept), properly, a fixed or set place, fom. fr. 
L. positus placed, p. p. of ponere. Bee Position, and 
cf. Post a pillar.] 1 The place at wliich anything is 
stopped, placed, or fixed ; a station. Specifically : («) A 
station, or one of a series of stations, established for the 
refreshment and accommodation of travelers on some 
recognized route ; as, a stage or railway post. (6) A mil- 
itary station ; the place at which a soldier or a body of 
troops is stationed ; also, the troops at such a station, (r) 
The piece of ground to which a sentinel’s wiUk is limited. 

2. A messenger who goes from station to station ; an 
express ; especially, one who is employed by the govern- 
ment to carry letters and parcels regularly from one 
place to another ; a letter carrier ; a postman. 

lu certain places there be always fresh posts, to carry that 
further which is brought unto them by the other. Abp. Abbot. 
I fear my Julia would not deign my lines. 

Receiving them from such a worthless post. Shak. 

3. An established conveyance for letters from one 


place or station to another ; especially^ the ffoyenuneBUl 
system in any country for carrying and distributing let* 
tors and parcels ; the post office ; the mail ; hence, tte 
carriage by which the mall is tran^rted. 

1 send you the fair copy of the poem on dullness, which I 
should not care to hazard by tho common post. Pops. 

4. Haste or speed, like that of a messenger or mail 
carrier. [Obs.] ” In p05/ he came. ” Shak. 

6. One who has charge of a station, especially of a 
postal station. [065.] 

He held tho office of postmaster, or, as it was then called, 
post, for several years. Palfrey. 

6. A station, office, or position of service, trust, or 
emolument ; as, the post of duty ; the post of danger. 

The post of honor Is a private station. Addison. 

7. A size of printing and writing paper. Bee the Ta- 
ble under Papbb. 

Post and pair, an old game at cards, in which each player 
had a hand of throe carda B. Jonson. — Post bag, a mail 
bag. — Post bill, a bill of letters mailed by a postmaster, 
--Poft chaise, or Post coach, a carriage usually with four 
wheels, for the conveyance of travelers who travel post. 
Post day, a day on which tho mail arrives or departs. 

— Post hackney, a hired post horse. Sir 11. Wotton. — 
Post horn, a horn, or trumpet, carried and blown by a 
carrier of the public mail, or by a coacliman. — Post 
horse, a horse stationed, intended, or used for tlie post. 

- Post hour, hour for posting letters. Dickens. - Tost 
offloe. (a) An office under governmental superintend- 
ence, where letters, papers, and other mailable matter, 
are received and distributed : a place api>ointed for at- 
tending to all business connected w ith the mail. (6) The 
governmental system for forwarding mail matter. — Post- 
office order. See Money order, under Money. Post road, 
or Post route, a road or way over which the mail is car- 
ried. — Post town, (a) A town in which post horses are 
kept. (6) A town in which a post office is established by 
law. — To ride post, to ride, as a carrier of dispatches, 
from place to place ; hence, to ride rapidly, with as little 
delay as pos^le. — To travel post, to travel, as a post 


does, by relays of horses, or by keeping one carriage to 
50 fresh horses are attached at each stopping pl.'w;e. 


whlcn 


travel with post horses ; fii^iratively, to t; 

” Post Bi>eodily to my lord your husbaud.” 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest. 


Po«t (pSst), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Posted \ p.pr.Si vb. n. 
PosTiNO.] 1. To attach to a post, a wall, or other usual 
place of affixing public notices ; to placard ; as, to post a 
notice ; to post playbills. 

Formerly, a large post was erected before the 
sh^ff’s office, or in somejpublic place, upon which legal 
notices were displayed. This way of advertisement has 
not entirely gone out of use. 

2. To hold up to public blame or reproach ; to adver- 
tise opprobriously ; to denounce by public proclamation ; 
as, to post one for cowardice. 

On pain of being posted to your sorrow 

Fail not, at four, to meet me, Granville. 

3. To enter (a name) on a list, as for service, promo- 
tion, or the like. 

4. To assign to a station ; to set ; to place ; as, to post 

a sentinel. ‘‘ It might to to obtain a sliip for a lieuten- 
ant, . . . or to ^et him7i05fcd.” lie Qiiincey. 

6. (Bookkeeping) To carry, os an account, from the 
journal to the ledger ; as, to post an account ; to trans- 
fer, as accounts, to the ledger. 

You have not jmted your books these ten years. Arbuthnot. 

6. To place in tlie care of the x>ost ; to moil ; as, to 
post a letter. 

7. To inform ; to give the news to ; to make (one) ac- 
quainted with the details of a subject ; — often with up. 

Thoroughly posted up in the politics and literature of tho 
day. Land. Sat. Rev. 

To post off, to put off; to delay. [065.] “Why did I, 
venturously, post off so great a business ? ” Baxter. — 
To post over, to hurry over. [O65.] Fuller. 

POBt, V. i. [Cf. OF. poster. Boe 4th Post.] 1, To 

travel in haste. 

Shak. 
Milton. 

2. (Man.) To rise and sink in the saddle, in accordance 
with the motion of the horse, esp. in trotting. [Eng.] 

Post, adv. With post horses; hence, in haste ; as, to 
travel post. 

PoflU-ftlHlO^eil (jpSst'Sb-dS'mfin), n. [Pref. post- -f 
ahdomen.] (Zo'dl.) That part of a crustacean tohind 
the cephalothorax ; — more commonly called abdomen. 

POBt'a-ble (pfist^A-b’]), a. Capable of toing carried 
by, or as by, post. [O65.] IP. Montagu, 

Pofllt'aot^ (-SkU), n. An act done afterward. 

Post'affO (-lij), n. The price established by law to be 
paid for the conveyance of a letter or other mailable 
matter by a public post. 

Postage stamp, a government stamp required to to put 
upon articles sent oy mall In payment of tlie postage, 
esp. an adhesive stomp issued and sold for tliat puriiose. 

Post'al (-0I), a. [Cf. F. postal.] Belonging to the 
post office or mail service ; as, postal arnmgemeiits ; 
postal authorities. 

Postal card, or Post card, a card sold by the govern- 
ment for transmission through the mails, at a lower rate 
of jiostftf e than a sealed letter. Tlie message is wrritten 
on one of the card, and the direction on the other. — 
Postal money order. See Money order, under Monbt. — 
Postal note, an order nayable to bearer, for a sum of 
money (in the United States less than five dollars under 
existing law), isaued from one post office and payable at 
another specified office. Postal Union, a union for postal 
purposes entered into by the most important iiowers, or 
governments, which have agreed to transport mall mat- 
ter through tnelr several territories at a stipulated rate. 

POBt-A'lial (pSst-fi'nal), a. [Prel. 005/- -f onal.] 
(Anat.) Situated behind, or posterior to, the anus. 

Pont-ffiKl-il (-Rksfl-al), a. [Pref. post- axUd.] 
(Anat.) Situated tohind any transverse axis in the body 
of an animal ; caudal ; posmrior ; especially, behind, or 
on the caudal or posterior f that ulnar or flbular) side 
of, the axis of a vertebrate limb. 
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POSTPOSITION 


(pUrtOwl'), *1. 1. One who lidei poet 

boTMo; apoetUion; aoourler. 

2. A boy who caxries letters from the post 
PlM^HMip^tala (>klp<'tlii), n. A captain of a war 
Teasel whose name apjMared, or was ** posted/’ in the 
seniority list of the htritiah navy, as distinguished from 
a oommauder whose name was not so (losted. The term 
was also used in the United States navy ; but no such 
commission m post-captain was ever recognised in either 
service, and the term has fallen into disuse. 

II P08t'oa''va (-kS^vA), n. ; pi. Fostcavje (-v81. [NL. 
Bee Post-, and Cavb, n.] {Atmt.) The inferior vena 
cava. — PoBt'oa^val (-val), o. B. G. Wilder. 

Post-^Y'i-ole (pSst-klSv'I-k’l), n. [Pref. post- -f- 
clavicle.l (Anat.) A bone in the pectoral girdle of many 
Ashes projecting backward from the clavicle. — Post^- 


Ashes projecting 

cla-vlo'alAr (p3 
Post-oorn'mis- 


f backward from the clavicle. — Post' 
lAst'klA-vIk'tt-lSr), a. 


sure (pSst-kbm'mT-shvp: or p5at'k5m- 

luTsh'yr), n. [Pref. post- commissure.'] (Anat.) A 
transverse commissure in the posterior part of the roof 
of the third ventricle of the brain ; the posterior cere- 
bral commissure. B. O, Wilder. 

POBt^OOm-manlOIl (nSst^kSm-mun'yfin), n. [Pref. 
post-^ communion.] 1 . {Ch. of Eng. & Prot. Epis. 
Ch.) The concluding portion of the cointimnion service. 

2. (A’. C. Ch.) A prayer or prayers which the priest 
says at Muss, after the ablutions. 

II PoBt-OOr'nu (post-k9r'nft), n. ; pi. Postcornita (-A). 
[NL. See Post-, and Cornu.] (Anat.) Tlio posterior 


II PoBt-oor'nu (post-k9r'nft), n. ; pi. Postcornua (-A). 
[NL. See Post-, and Cornu.] (Anat.) Tlio posterior 
horn of each lateral ventricle of the brain. B. O. Wilder. 

POflPdate^ (pSst'dSt''), V. t. [imp. & p. p. PosT- 
DATBD ; p. pr. & vb. n. Postdating. J [Pref. post- -}- 
date.] 1 . To date after the real time ; as, to postdate a 
contract, that is, to date it later than the time when it 
was in fact made. 

2. To afAx a date to after the event. 

PoBt'dAte^, a. Made or done after the date assigned. 

Of thoso (predictions] some were postdate; cunningly made 
niter the thing came to pass. Fuller. 

P08t'date% n. A date put to a bill of exchange or 
other paper, later than that when it was actually made. 

POBt^dl-lU^Vl-al (-dl-lu'vl-al), 1 a. [Pref. post- di- 

POBt^dl-lnM-an (-an), J luvial^ diluviati.] 

Being or happening after the Aood in Noah’s days. 

POBPdl-lu'vl-an, 71, One who lived after the Aood. 

POBP-dlB-Bei^Zln (-dTs-s5'xfn), ». [Pref. post- -}- dis- 
seizm.] (0. Eng. Law) A subsequent disseizin committed 
by ono of lands which the disseizee had before recovered 
of the same disseizor ; a writ founded on such subse- 
quent disseizin, now abolished. Burrill. Tomlins. 

POBP-dlB'BePzor (-z5r), n. [Pref. post- 4- disseizor.] 
(0. Eng. Law) A person who disseizes another of lands 
which the disseizee had before recovered of the same dis- 
seizor. Blackstone. 

llPOBPe-a (po8t'e-&), n. [L., after these or those 
(things), afterward.] (Law) The return of the judge 
before whom a cause was tried, after a verdict, of what 
was done in the cause, which is indorsed on the nisi 
prius record. Wharton. 

POB'tel (pBsf’l), n. Apostle. [Ohs.] Chaucer. 

POBPen-oeph'a-lon (p5st'6u-s5f'A-lou), n. (Anal.) 
The metencephalon. 

POBPen^tiy (pCst'Su'trj^), n. [Pref. post- -f entry.] 

1. A second or subsequent entry, at the customhouse, 
of goods which had been omitted by mistake. 

2. (Bookkeeping) An additional or subsequent entry. 

Post'or (-Sr), n. 1. A large bill or placard intended 

to 1)0 posted in public |)laces. 

2. One who posts bills ; a billposter. 

POBPer, n. 1. One who posts, or travels expeditiously ; 
a courier. ** Posters of the sea and land.” Shak. 

2. A post horse. ”Po.t/erj» at full gallop.” C. Lever. 

POB-ta'ri-or (pSs-tS'rY-Sr), a. [L. posterior^ compar. 
oi posterns coming after, from post after. See Post-.] 

1. Later in time ; hence, later in the order of proceed- 
ing or moving ; coming after ; — opposed to prior. 

Hesiod was posterior to Homer. Broom*. 

2. Situated behind ; hinder ; — opposed to anterior. 

3. (Aiiat.) At or toward the caudal extremity; cau- 
dal; — in human anatomy often used for dorsal. 

4. (Bot.) On the side next the axis of iiiAoroscenoe ; •— 

said of an axillary Aower. Gray. 

POB-te'll-or'l-ty (-Br'I-tj^), n. [Cf. F. postSrioritS.] 
Tlie state of being later or subsequent ; an, posteriority 
of time, or of an event ; — ^posed to priority. 

POB-tO'rl-OT-ly (p5s-tS'rl-or-iy), adv. Subsequently 
In time ; also, behind in position. 

POB-te'li-orB (-^rz), n. pi. The hinder parts, as of an 
animal’s l)ody. Swift. 

PoB-ter’l-ty (p5a-t8r'T-ty), n. [L. posteritas: cf. F. 
posUriU. 8^ PosTRRiOR.] 1. The race that proceeds 
from a progenitor ; offspring to the furthest generation ; 
the aggregate number of persons who are descended from 
on ancestor or a generation ; descendants ; — contrasted 
with ancestry ; as, the posterity of Abraham. 

It [the crown] should not stand in thy posterity. Shak. 

2. Succeeding generations ; future times. Shak. 

Their names shall be transmitted to posterity. SmalrUiye. 

PoB'torn (pSs'tSm), n. [OF. posteme^ posterity F. 
poteme^ It. L. postei'ula. it. posterns coming after. Bee ! 
POSTBRIOR.] 1. Originally, a back door or gate ; a prl- j 
vote eutranee ; hence, any small door or gate. | 

He by a privy postern took his Aiffht. Spenser. 
Out at the postern, by the abbey wall. Shak. 

2. (Fori.) A subterraneous passage communicating 
between the parade and the main ditch, or between the 
ditches and the interior of the outworks. Mahan. 

POB'tBm, a. Back ; being behind ; private. ** The 
postern door.” Dryden. 

POB'tB-ro-> (pOs't^-rft-). A combining form meaning 

£ osterior^ back; as, postero-lnterior^ situated back and 
dow ; ;)05ff ro-lateral, situated back and at the side. 


fef'A-lbu), n. 


P0«t'6*4lt'(pB8t'»g*.Yst0,f.<. [Pref.p<«f. + «ei»f.3 
To exist after ; to live subsequently. [O64. or If.] 

Post^BX-iBt'BItoe (-ens), n. Bubsequeut existence. 

POBt^M-larent (-ent), a. Existing or Uving after. 
[A.] ” JPof/exts/en/ atoms.” Cudworth. 

PobTIboP (p5st'«kt/), a. [Boo Post-, and Fact.] 
Rolatiug to a fact that occurs after another. 

POBrlaGt^ n. A fa<^t that occurs after another. 
‘‘CoiiArmed ui>on tha postfact.''* B'uller. 

II POBriao'tnm (-«k'tam), n. [LL.] (Rom. & Eng. 
Law) Same os Posttact. 

POBt'-flne' (pSst'finO, n. [Pref. nos/- ] (O. 
Eng. Law) A duty paid to the king by the cognizee In 
a Ane of lands, when the same was fully passed ; — called 
also the king's silver. 

POBPflZ (-Hks), n . ; pi. Posttixos (-€z). [Prof, pnst- 
-f- -fix, as in prefix : cf. F. po.dfixe.] (Gram.) A letter, 
syllable, or word, added to the end of another word ; a 
suffix. Parkhurst. 

POBt-flX' (-fTks'), V. t. To annex ; si^eciAcally (6’r«in.). 
to add or annex, as a letter, syllable, ot word, to the end 
of another or principal word ; a suffix. J'arkhurst. 

POBt-fron'tal (-frSn'toH, a. [Pref. post- /rrmtal.] 
(Anat.) Situated liehind the frontal bone or the frontal 
region of the skull ; — applied especially to a bono back 
of and below the frontal m many animals. — n. A post- 
frontal bono. 

II Post-for'ea (-fAr'kA), n. ; pi. Postfurca (- sJi). [NL., 
fr. post behind 4- furca a fork.] (Zdol.) One of tho 
internal thoracic processes of the sternum of an Insect. 

POBt-genl-ture (-jSn'T-tlSr ; 135), n. [Pref. post- 4- 
L. genitura birth, genlturo.] The condition of being 
bom after another in the same family ; — distinguished 
from primogeniture. [A.] Sir T. Browne. 

POBt-gle^nold (-glS'noid), a. [Pref. post- -f glenoid.] 
(Anal.) Situated behind the glenoid fossa of the tempo- 
ral bone. 

POBPlUUlte' (-hastO, n. Haste or speed in traveling, 
like that of a post or courier. Shak . 

POBPliaBtd^, adv. With speed or expedition ; no, ho 
traveled po^/Aor/e/ to posthn.de. Shak. 

POB-thePo-my (pBs-thBt'fi-my), n. [Or. troaOrf ))ro- 
puce 4- W/avaev to out.] (Med.) Circumcision. Ihinglison. 

POBPhOtlBd^ (pBstAiousO, n. 1. A house established 
for the convenience of tho post, where relays of horses 
con be obtained. 

2. A house for distributing the mails ; a post office. 

POBt^hlime (pBsPhum), ) a. Posthumous. [0/)jr.] 

POBt^umod (-humd), I /. Watts. Fuller. 

POflPllll-mOIlB (pBst'hA-mfis ; 277), a. [L. posthnmua, 

postumus, properly, last; hence, late burn (applied to 
children bom after tho father’s death, or after he had 
mode Ills will), suporl. of posierus, posterior. Bee Pos- 
terior.] 1. Born after the death of the father, or taken 
from the dead body of tho mother ; as, a posthumous 
son or daughter. 

i 2. Published after tho death of the author ; os, post- 
humous works ; a posthumous edition. 

3. Being or continuing after one’s death ; as, a post- 
humous reputation. Addison. Sir T. Browne. 

POBPhu-moUB'ly, adv. In a i>osthuinouB manner; 
after one’s decease. 

POB'tlO (pBs'tTk), a. [L. posticus, ft. post after, be- 
hind.] Backward. [OAs.] Sir T. Brownf. 

POB'tl-OOIlB (pBs'tl-k&s), a. [L. posticus.] (Bot.) (a) 
Posterior, (b) Situated on the outer side of a Alamout ; 
— said of on extrorse anther. 

Pos'tU (pBs'tll), n. [F. postille, apostille, LL. pos- 
tilla, probably from L. post ilia (sc. verba) after those 
(words). Cf. Apostil.] 1. Originally, on explanatory 
note in tho margin of the Bible, so called because written 
after tho text ; hence, a marginal note ; a comment. 

Longton alto made jfoatiU upon the whole Bible. Foxe. 

2. (A. C. Ch. & Luth. Ch.) A short homily or com- 
mentary on a passage of Scripture ; as, the Arst postils 
were composed by o^er of Charlemagne. 

Pos'tU, t'. t. [Cf. LL. postillare.] To write marginal 
or explanatory notes on ; to gloss. Bacon. 

POB'tll, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Postilkd (-tTld) or 
PosTiLLRO ; p. pr. & vb. n. Postilino or Postillino.] 
To write postils, or marginal notes ; to comment ; to i>ob- 
tillate. 

Postilino nnd allegorizing on Scripture. J. If. Sewman. 

POB'tU-or (-Sr), n. [Written also /)0.v////cr.] Ono who 
writes margi^ notes ; one who illustrates the text of a 
book by notes in the margin. Sir T. Brotnie. 

POB-tll^lon (p5s-tIl'yBn), n. [F. postilion. It pos- 
tiglione, it. posta post. See Post a postman.] One who 
rides and guides the Arst pair of horses of a coach or 
post chaise ; also, one who rides one of the horses when 
one pair only is used. [Written n\%o postillion.] 

PoB’’tll-late (p6s'tTl-liit), V. i. [LL. postiUatus, p. p. of 
postillare.] To explain by marginal notes ; to postil. 

Tracts . . . jxatiUnted by his own hand. C Knight. 

PoB^-late, V. i. 1. To write postils ; to comment. 

2. To preach by expounding Scripture verse by verse, 
in regular order. 

PoB'tU-U'tlon (-IS'shttn), n. [LL. postillatio.] The 
act of postulating ; exposition of Scripture in preaching. 

POB^tU-la'^tor (pCs'til-ia'tSr), n. [LL.] Ono who pos- 
tulates ; one who expounds the Scriptures verse by verse. 

POB'tU-ler (-18r), n. See Pobtilbr. 

POBt'lng (pBst'Tng), n. 1. The act of traveling post. 

2. (Bookkeeping') The act of transferring an account, 
as from the journal to the ledger. 

Posting honto, a posthouae. 

POBt^li-mln^-or (pSst^T-mTn'T-Sr), 1 a. [See PosT- 

POBt'li-min'l-OHB (•IT-mTn'T-fia), j liminxum.] 
Contrived, done, or existing subsequently. ” 


llPo8t^-lBla4-liin(p5st/lT.mln0r.tlm),ln. [h.post- 
POBt-Um^-ny (}>Cst‘lTmO[-idl’), f Uminmm,- 

post after limen, limmis, a threshold.] 1. (Aom. 
Antig.) The return to his owu country, and his former 
privile^, of a ))er8on who had goue to eoloum in a 
foreign country, or had been hauislied, or taken by an 
enemy. Burrill. 

2. (Jnternat. Law) The right by virtue of which per- 
sons Olid things taken by an enemy in war are restored 
to their former state when coming again under the 
power of tho nation to which they btdonged. Kerit. 

POBtlude (noBt'lud), n. [Pref. vost- -f -lude, as iu 
prelude.] (Mus.) A voluntary at the end of a service. 

PoBUmnn (-man), n. ; pi. Postmen (-men). 1. A post 
or courier ; a letter carrier. 

2. (fSig. Law) One of tho two most exi>erieuoed bar- 
risters in tho Court of Exchequer, who hove precedence 
in motions;—- so called from the place where he sits. 
The other of the two is called the tubman. Whishaw. 

POBPnUUrk^ (-mUrk^), n. The mark, or stainp, of a 
post office on a letter, giving the jdace and date of mail- 
ing or of arrivol. 

POBPmaik', V. f. [hnp. & p. p. roBTMARKEi) ( niUrkt') ; 
p. pr. & vb. 71. PoHTMAUXiNO.] To umvk w ith a poht-offico 
iit.anip ; as, to poshnurk a letter or parcel. 

POBUmAB^ter (-mAs^ter), 71. 1. One who has charge 

of a station for the accommodation of travelers ; one who 
supplies post horses. 

2. Ono who luis charge of a post office, and the distri- 
bution and forwarding of mails. 

PoBPmaB'ter-gen'er-al (-i5n'Sr-«l),n.; pi. Postmas- 
TBRs-QENERAL. The clilef Officer of the })Ost-offlce de- 
partment of a government. In the United States the 
postmaster-genera) is a member of the cabinet. 

POBt^aB'ter-Bhip, ti. The office of {)ORtmaster. 

PCBPme-rld^l-axi (-mft-rTd'T-au), a. [L. postmeridi- 
anus ; po.d niter ^ ineridianus. Be»' AIeuidian.] 1. Com- 
ing after the sun has passed tlie nuuidiaii ; being in, or 
btdonging to, tlie afternoon. (Alihrev. r. M.) 

2. Fig., btdonging to the after i>ortiou of life ; late. [A.] 

II POBt-mor'tem (-mGr't^m), rt. [L., after death.] Af- 
ter death ; as, post-mortem rigidity. 

Poit*mort«m examination {Med.), an examination of the 
body m.adu after the death of the patient ; an autopsy. 

II POBt-na'reB (-nS'rez), 71. pi. [NL. See Post-, and 
Nares.] (ylwa/.) Tlio posterior nares. Bee Narks. 

POBt-na'tal (-nS'tol), a. [Pref. post- 4- natal.] 
After birth ; subsequent to birth ; as, postnatal infanti- 
cide ; postnatal diseasi^B. 

POBt^nate (pSst'nAt), a. [LL. postnatus second or 
subsequently bom; h. post after 4 natus bom.] Sub- 
sequent. ” The graces and gifts of the s[)irit are post- 
note.** [i4rc/<atcj dcr. Taylor, 

Poat’ note^ (post' nSt'). (Com.) A note issued by a 
bank, payable at some future sp«>ciiled time, as distln- 
giiishea from a note payable on demand. Burrill, 

Poat-nup'tial (pSst-nfip'Bhal), a. [Pref. post- -f nup- 
tial.] Being or liappening after marriage; as, a post- 
nuptial settlement on a wife. Ke7it. 

POBt-O'blt (-5'blt or -Bb'It), n., or POBt-O'bitbond'. 
[Pref. post- + obit,] (Iaiw) A bond in which the ob- 
ligor, in consideration of having received a certain sum 
of money, binds himself to puy a larger sum, on umisiinl 
interest, on the death of some speciAed individual from 
whom he lias expectations. Bouvier. 

II Post-ob^lon-ga'ta (-5h'l?hi.g5'tA), n. [NL. See 
Post-, and Oblongata.] (.‘l«a/.) The posterior part of 
the medulla oblongata. B. G, Wilder. 


ous after applications of them to tiieir purpoeea.” South. 

POBPli-mllll-a-lT (-t-ry), a. Pertaining to, or in- 
volving, the right or postliminium. 


the medulla oblongata. B. G. Wilder. 

POBt-OO^U-lar (-Rk'D-lSr), a. & n. [I’ref. post- -j- ocu- 
lar.] (Zdol.) Same ns PosTOKBiTAL. 

Post' OPflce (post' Sf'fTs), n. See under 4tli Post. 

POBt-O'ral (-5'ral), a. [Pref. post- 4- oral.] (Anut.) 
Bitimtod behind, or posterior to, the mouth. 

P08t-0rni>it-al (-Or'LTt-al), a. [Pref. vast- 4- orbital.] 
(Aunt. & Zdol.) Situated liehiiid the orbit ; as, the posi- 
orbital bono ; the ]to.dorbilal siialos of some Aslios and 
reptiles. — n. A postorbital bone or scale. 

FOBPpald'' (p5st'p5d/), a. Having the postage pre- 
paid, ns a letter. 

POBt-pal'a-tlne (-pSl'A-tln), a. [Pref. post- pala- 
tine.] (Anat.) Situated behind the palate, or bchiiid the 
palatine bones. 

POBt-pU'O-COne (-plP6-s6n), «. (Geol.) [Pref. 
pliocene.] Of or pertaining to the period immediately 
following the Pliocene ; PloUtoceno. Also used as a noun. 
See Quaternary. 

POBt-pone' (pSst-pSn'), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Postponed 
(-p5nd') ; p. pr. & vb. 71 . Pobtpijnino.] [L. postponere, 
vostpositum ; post alter -f- p07iere to plsce, put. Boo 
Post-, and Position.] 1. To defer to a future or later 
time ; to put off ; also, to cause to be deferred er put off ; 
to delay ; to adjourn ; as, to postpone the consideration 
of a bill to the following day, or indeAnitely. 

His praise postponed, and never to be paid. Coivjter. 

2. To place after, behind, or below somctliing, in re- 
spect to precedence, preference, value, or importance. 

All other ooniideratlonB should give way ond be postponed to 
this. 

Syn. — To adjourn ; defer ; delay ; procrastinate. 

POBt-ponB'ment (-ment), n. The act of postponing; 
a deferring, or putting off, to a future time ; a temporary 
delay. Macaulay. 

PoBt-pon'enoa (•^118),»I. [From L. poslponens, p. pr.] 
The act of postponing, in sense 2. [Ohs.] Johnson. 

Post-pon'ar (-^r), n. One who postpones. 

POBt-pOBe' (-p5z'), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Postposed 
(. pdzd'); p. pr. & vb. n. Pohtposing.J p'. po.dposer. 
^ Post-, ana Pose, v. t.] Tojrwstpoiie. \Obs.] Fuller. 

POBt-pOB'it (-pSz'It), t;. /. [L. postpositus, p.J). Beo 

Postpone.] To jiostpone. [Obs.] Felihatn. 

POBt'po-Bl'tlOIl (plW/pd-*Taii'lfn), n. [Of. F. postpo- 

sition. See Postpone.] 1. The act of placing after, or 


}0ne7is, p. pr.] 
Johnson. 
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POSTPOSITIONAL 

le ttoto of being placed after. “ The poitpotUUm the 
ominatlve caee to the verb.” Mede. 

2. A word or particle placed after, or at the end of, 
Dother word ; — distlngidahed from preporition, 
Poit^po-ertlon-al (p0st^p6-BT8h'iixi>al), a. Of or per- 
uiiing to poatpoaition. 

Pont-posl'tlve (-p6*'T-tTv), a. [SeePosTPomc.] Placed 
fter another word ; oa, a postpositive conjunction ; a 
wstpositive letter. — Po®td^'£*tlve-ly, odr. 
Pont'jnran^dl-al (-prSn'dl-al), a. [Prof. posU + pratir 
t«/.J Happening, or done, after dinner ; after>ainner ; 
s, postprandial apeeches. 

Pos-ve^mo>genl<tiire (pSa-trS'mft-jSn'I-tftr ; 135), n. 
L. postremus last genitura birth, geniture.] The 
ight of tl»e youngest born. Mozley dc W. 

Poit^re-mote^ (pSat'rft-mSt'), a. [Prof, post^ -f re- 
tote.] More remote in aubaequent time or order. 
Poft'rld^er (post'rfd/gr), n. One who ridea over a 
loat road to carry the mails. Bancroft. 

II Po«t-BCap'tl-U (pdat-akSi/tt-lA), n. [NL. See Post-. 
nd Scapula.] {Anat.) Tlio part of the scapula belilnd 
ir below the spine, or meaoaoapula. 

Poit-Soap'n-Ur (-15r), a. (Anat.) Of or pertaining 

0 t)ie postsoapula ; iufraapinous. 

II Post-soe^nl-nm (-aS'nl-fim), n. [L., fr. post -f scena 

1 scene.] Tlie port of a theater belaud the scenes ; the 
)ack part of the stage of a theater. 

PcMIt-lcrlbe' (-skrib'), V. t. [L. postscribere. See 
PostsckiptJ To make a postscript to. t-f^*] Adams. 

POBt'lOllpt (pSht'hkrlpt), 71. [L. postscriptusy (as- 

minod) p. p. of postscribere to write after ; post after -f- 
wribere to write: cf. F. postscript um. Post-, and 

ScRnuB.] A paragraph adiled to a letter after it is con- 
dnded and signed by the writer ; an addition made to a 
look or composition after tlie main body of the work has 
>een finished, containing something omitted, or some- 
liing new occurring to the writer. [Abbrev. P. S.'] 
Post^BOrlpt-ed, a. Having a postscript; added in a 
>OHtNcript. [J?.] J- Adams. 

II Post^sca-teniim (-Skft-tgl'ltlm), n. [NL. See 
Post-, and Scuhellum.] {Zo6l.) The hindermost dorsal 
}iece of a thoracic somite of an insect ; the plate behind 
ihe scutellum. 

POBtMIplie'noid (-sfS'noid), a. [Pref. post- -f sphe- 
noid. \ (i4naf.) Of or pertaining to the posterior part of 
the sphenoid bone. 

Pott-tem'po-ral (-tgm'pft-rnl), a. [Pref. post- -f tem- 
poral.‘\ {Anat.) Situated back of the temporal bone or 
the temporal region of the skull ; — applied especially to 
a bone which usually connects the supraclavicle with the 
skull in the pectoral arch of fishes. — n. A post-tem- 
poral bone. 

Pott-terH-a-nr (-tSr'sliT-ft-rj^ or -ahA-r^), a. [Pref. 
post- -f- tertiary.} {Qeol.) Following, or more recent 
tham the Tertl^y ; Quaternary. 

II PMt'-tra'giifl (post'trS'glis), n. [NL. See Post-, 
and Traous.] i^Anat.) A ridge within and belxind tlie 
tr^us in the ear of some animals, 
rosr-tjnn-pail'lo (post'tTm-nan'Tk), o. [Pref. post- 
tympanic.'] {Anat.) Situated behind tlio tympanum, 
or in the skull, liehind the auditory meatus. 

PM'tn-lant (pSs'ttt-lant ; 135), n. [F., fr. L. postv^ 
lansy p. pr. of postulare. See Postulat*.] Oue who 
makes a request or demand ; hence, a candidfate. 

Pos'tU-late (dSt), n. [L. postulatum a demand, re- 
quest, prop. jp. p. of postulare to demand, prob. a dim. of 
poscere to demand, prob. for porcscere ; akin to G. for- 
schen to searcli, investigate, Skr. prnch to ask, and L. pre- 
eari to pray : cf. F. postulat. See Pray.] 1. Something 
demanded or asserted ; especially, a position or supposi- 
tion assumed without proof, or one which is considered 
OH self-evident ; a truth to which assent may be de- 
manded or challenged, without argument or evidence. 

2. {Oeom.) The enunciation of a self-evident problem, 
in distinction from an axiom, which is tlie enunciation of 
a self-evident theorem. 

The distinction t)ctwc‘i'n a postulate nnd an axiom lies in this, 
— that the latter is admitted to be aelf-evident, while the former 
may be agreed upon between two reanonerit, and admitted by 
butli, but nut os a proposition which it would be impossible to 
deny. Ang- Cpc, 

Pos'tn-late, a. Postulated. [Ofcs.] Iludibras. 
Pos'tU-late (-lat), V. t. {imp. & p. p. PosTULATan 
(-la'tfid) ; p. pr. A vb. n. Postulating.] 1. To beg, or 
OHHUino without proof ; as, to postulate conclusions. 

2. To take without express consent ; to assume. 

The Byzantine emperors appear to have . . . postulated n. sort 
of paramount Bupremacy over this nation. W. Tooke. 

3. To invite earnestly ; to solicit. [Obs.] Bp. Burnet. 
Pofl'tn-la^ted (-IS^'tSd), a. Assumed without proof; 

os, a postulated inference. Sir T. Browne. 

POfl^tn-la'tiOII (-IS'shtin), n. [L. postxUatio: cf. F. 
postulation.'] The act of ^stulating, or that which is 
postulated ; assumption ; solicitation ; suit ; cause. 

POft^U-la-tO-ry ^lA-tft-ry), a. [L. postulcUorius.l Of 
the nature of a postulate. Sir T. Browne. 

llPo«'tU-la'tlimC-la'tlSm),n. ;pf.P08TULATA(-tA). [L. 
See Postulat*, n.] A postulate. Addison. 

P08'tQ-m0U8 (pos'tfi-mtts), a. See Posthumous. [.R.] 
Poi'tor-ol (pCs'ttlr-fll ; 135), a. Of or pertaining to 
posture. 

PoM'tm (pSs'tllr; 135), n. [F., fr. L. posftura, fr. 
ponere, poritum, to place. See Position.] i. The posi- 
tion of tlie body ; the situation or disposition of the sev- 
eral parts of the body with respect fo each other, or for 
a particular purpose ; especlaUy {l^ne Arts), the portion 
of a Hmre with regard to the several principal members 
by which action is expressed ; attitude. 

Atalanta, the posture of whose llmba waa lo lively exprcMSd 
. . . one would have twom the very picture had run. 

Sir P. Sidney. 
In most strange postures 

We have seen him aet himself. Shak. 

The posture of a poetie figure is a dcaeription of hii heroes in 


the performance of auch or such an action. 


jjrydSH. 
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2. Place ; position ; situation. 


Uis [man's] noblest posfurs and station in this world. I 

Sir M. Hale. 

3. State or condition, whether of external oircum- j 
stances, or of internal feeling and will; dispoaition; 
mood ; as, n posture of defense ; the posture of affairs. 

The several postures of his devout soul. Atterbury. 

Byn. — Attitude; position. SeeArriTUDB. 

Poslure (pSs'tfir ; 13^, u. t. {imp. & p.p. Postuexd 
(- tttrd) \ p. pr. & vb. n. Postueino. j To place in a pw- 
ticular position or attitude ; to dispose the parts of, with 
reference to a particular purpose ; as, to posture one's 
self ; to posture a model. HoweU. 

PM'tflie, u. i. 1. To assume a particular posture or 
attitude ; to contort the body into artificial attitudes, as 
an acrobat or contortionist ; also, to pose. 

2. Fig. : To assume a character ; as, to posture as a saint. 

Poa'tlir-or (-Sr), n. One who postures. 

II Post-zyi^a-popll^-lhl (plSst-*Tg/i-p8f'I-sIs), n. ; pi. 
Postzyoafophtsbs (-sez). [NL. 8ee Post-, and Zyga- 
roPHYsiB.I {Anat.) A posterior sygapophysis. 

Po'iy (plPsy ). «• / Posias (-six). [Contr. fr. poesy. 1 

1. A brief poetical sentiment ; hence, any brief senti- 

ment, motto, or legend ; especially, oue iiumribed on a 
rliig. ‘‘ Tlie posy of a ring.’’ Shak. 

2. [Probably so called from the use of flowers as liav- 
ing an enigmatical significance. IVedgwood.] A flower ; 
a TOuquet ; a nosegay. ** Bridegroom’s posies?* Spenser. 

We make a difference between Buffering thistles to grow 
among us, and wearing them for posies. Swift> 

Pot (p5t), n. [Akin to LG. pott, D. pot, Dan. potte, 
Bw. potto, loel. pottr, F. pot ; of unknown origin.] 1. A 
metallic or earthen vessel, appropriated to any of a great 
variety of uses, as for boihng meat or vegetables, for 
holding liquids, for plants, etc. ; as, a quart pot; a flower 
pot; abeimnof. 

2. An earthen or pewter cup for liquors ; a mug. 

3. The quantity contained in a pot ; a potiul ; as, a 
pot of ale. ” Give her a pot and a cake.” 1)€ Foe. 

4. A metal or earthenware extension of a flue above 
the top of a chimney ; a chimney pot. 

6. A crucible ; as, a graphite pot ; a melting pot. 

6. A wicker vessel for catching fish, eels, ete. 

7. A perforated cask for draining sugar. Knight. 

8. A slxe of paper. See Pott. 

Jack pot. Bee under 2d Jack. — Pot chsess, cottage 
cheese. Bee under Oottaob. — Pot companion, a compan- 
ion in drinking. — Pot hangtr, a pothook.— Pot hwrb, any 
plant, the leaves or stems of which are boiled for food, as 
spinach, lamb’s-quarters, purslane, and many others. — 
Pot lumtor, one t^o kills anything and everything that 
will help to fill his bag ; also, a hunter who shoots gome 
for the table or for the market. — Pot motaL (a) The 
metal from which iron pots are made, different from 
common pig iron. (6) An alloy of copper with lead used 


for middng large vessels for various purposes in the arts. 
Ure. (c) A kind of stalnod gloss, the colors of which are 
’ ■ ' ' ' ■ * ilted glass in the 


incorporated with the melteB glass in the pot. Knight. — 
Pot plant (hot.), either of the trees which near the mon- 
key.pot. - Pot whool (Hydraul.), anoria. — To go to pot. 


to go to destruction ; to come to an end of usefulnesB ; 
to become refuse. {Colloq.\ Dry den. J. Q. Saxe. 

Pot, V. t. limp. & p. p. Potted (-t5d) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. PoTTiNO.] To place or inclose in pots: as: (o) To 
preserve seasoned m pots. ^*Potted fowl and fish.” Dry- 
den. (b) To set out or cover in pots ; as, potted plants 
or bulbs, (e) To drain ; as, to pot sugar, by taking it 
from the cooler, and placing it in hogsheads, etc., havii^ 
perforated heads, through which the molasses drains off. 
B. Fdwards. (a) (Billiards) To pocket. 

Pot, V. i. To tipple ; to drink. [Obs. or Prov. Eng."\ 
It la less labor to plow than to ;>of It. Feltham. 

Po^-ble (pytAb’l), a. [F., fr. L. potabilU, fr. po- 
tare to drink ; akin to Or. worn a drinking, ir6<ns a 
drink, Bkr. pd, to drink, OIr. ibim I drink. Cf. Poison, 
Bib, Imbibe.] Fit to be drunk; drinkable. ” Water 
fresh and potable.** Bacon. — n. A potable li^id ; a 
beverage. Useful in pofadfw.” J. Philips. 

Po^-ble-nou, n. The quality of being drinkable. 

Pot'AgO (pCt'tj ; 48), n. See Pottage. 

Pot'A-g«r (-t-jer), n. [P., fr. potage soup, porridge. 
See Pottage. ] Aj^rringer. [Oor.] Grew. 

Po-tag'ro (pfi-tSg'rfi), n. See Potaroo. 

Pot'al^ (p^'SlO, n. The refuse from a grain distil- 
lery, used to fatten swine. 

Po-ta'mlrAn (pfi-ti'mT-on), n. [Or. irorofi^o river.] 
(Zo'ol.) A river tortoise; one of a group of tortoises 
(Potamites, or Trionychoidea) having a soft shell, 
webbed feet, and a sharp beak. Bee Tbiomyx. 

Pot^A-mOf^'Phy (p5t'4-m5g'rA.fy), n. [Gr. vora- 
fi6z river -f- -graphy.] An account or des^ption of 
rivers; potamology. 

Pot^A-mol^O-fT (-m51'8-jy), n. [Gr. noTap6e river -f- 
•logy.'] A scientific account or discussion of rivers; a 
treatise on rivers ; potamognmhy. 

If Pot^a-mo-gpon'gl-M <p5t^^mfi-Bp5n'jT-5), n. pi. 
[NL., fr. Gr. worofidc river + ovroyyid a sponge.] (Zdbl.) 
Tlie fresh-water sponges. See Sponoilla. 

PtKtailM (pVtans), n. [F. potence. Bee Potbmob, 
PoTBHOT.] ( frateh Making) Tlie stud in wliich the bear- 
ing for the lower pivot of the veige is made. 

(p8-tXi/g8), n. [Cf. Botaeoo.] A kind of 
sauce or pTokle. King. 

Pot'aM' (pdt^OfW* [Pot -{ash.'] (Chem.) (a) The 
hydroxide of potassium, or TOtassium hydrate, a hard 
white brittle substance, XOH, having strong caustic and 
alkaline properties ; — henoe called also caustic potash, 
(b) The impure potassium carbonate obtained by leach- 
ing wood ashes, either as a strong solution (lye), or as a 
white crystalline substance (pearlash). 

Poraab'aa (-«*), (CAew.) Potash. [OIm.] 

Po-tai'n (i»-tiU's4h f** [NL..fr. F,. potash?] (Chem.) 
(a) Potassium oxide. (Obs.] (b) Potaasinm hydroxide, 
commonly called caustic potash. 


POTENCB 

P«l'aaMBM*(p«t'Iihlbn0rd()r4d),n. Cedtatriaa 
-f amide.] (Chem.) A yellowiah brown lulMrtanoe ob» 
tained by heating potassium in ammonia. 

Po4fl#8to (pS4ls'sTk), o. {Chem . ) Pertaining to, or 
containing, potassium. 

Po-tW^vm (pfi-tls'sT-llm), n. [NL. Bee Fotama, 
Potash.] (Chem.) An alkali element, occurring abun- 
dantly but always combined, as in the chloride, sulphate, 
carbonate, or silioate, in the minerals sylvite, IcMnite, 
orthoclase, muscovite, etc. Atomic weight 39.0. Sym- 
bol K (Kalium). 

It is reduced from the carbonate as a soft white 
metal, lighter than water, which oxidises with the great- 
est readiness, and, to be preserved, must be kept under 
liquid hydrocarbons, as naphtha or kerosene. Its oom- 

g ounds are very important, being used in glass mak- 
ig, soap making, in fertilisers, ana in many drugs and 
chemicals. 

Potassium psrmannaats, the salt KMnOi, crystallizing 
ill dark red prisms having a greenish surface color, and 
dissolving in water with a beautiful punple red color ; — 
used as an oxidizer and disinfectant. The name chame- 
leon mineral is ai>plied to tills salt and also to potassium 
mangonate. — Potassium bitartrata. Bee Cream of tartar% 
under Cream. 

Pot'^fiMhOX^l (pSt^Ss-5ks^l), n. {Potassium -f ox- 
ygen -f- -yl.] (Cltem.) The radic^ JxO, derived from, 
and supposed to exist in, potassium hydroxide and other 
compounds. 

Po-ta'tion (pfi-tS'shfin), n. [D potatio, fr. potare. See 
Potable.] 1. The act of drinking. 3er. Taylor. 

2. A draught. ** Potations gottle deeg.** Shak. 
3. Drink; beverage. Thin potations.** Shak. 
Po-U'to (-tfi), n. / pi. Potatoes (-t5z). [8p. potato 

potato, batata sweet potato, from the native American 
name (probably batata) in Hayti.] (Bot.) (a) A plant 
(Solanum tuberosum) of the Niglitsbade family, and Its 
esculent farinaceous tuber, of wliioh there are numerous 
varieties used for food. It is a native of South America, 
but a form of the ^ecies is found native as far north as 
New Mexico, (b) The sweet potato (see below). 

Potato bootio. Potato bug. (Zo'ol.) (a) A beetle {Doryphorn 
decemlineata) which feeds, both in the larval aim adult 
stages, upon the leaves of the potato, often doing great 
, ^ , ana i>o- 


damage. Called also Colorado potato beetle. 



Potato Beetles. A Colorado Beetle (Dorpphora decemlineata). 
a Larva « b Pupa t c Adult Beetle, h Three-striped Potato 
Beetle (Lema tnlineata). All nat. size. 

ryphora. See Colorado beetle, (b) The triliiie- 
nta, a smaller and more slender striped beetle which 
feeds upon the potato plant, but does less injury than the 
preceding species. — Potato fly (ZooL ), any one of several 
species oi blister beetles infesting the potato vine. The 
black species (Z.l/«a o/ralo), the stripea (L.vittata), and 
the gray (L. cinerea, or Faoricii) are the most common. 
Bee mister beetle, under Blister. — Potato rot, a disease 
of the tubers of the potato, supposed to be caused by a 
kind of mold (Peronospora infestam), which is first seen 
upon the leaves and stems. — Potato woovU (Zo'ol.), an 
American weevil (haridius trinotatus) whose larva lives 
in and kills the stalks of potato vinos, often causing se- 
rious damage to the crop. — Potato whisky, a strong, fiery 
liquor, havmg a hot, smoky taste, and rich in amyl alco- 
hol (fusel oil); it is made from potatoes or potato starch. 
— Potato worm (Zo'ol.), the large erreen larva of a sphinx, 
or hawk moth (Jdacrosila quinguemaculata) ; — called 
also tomato worm. Bee Ulust. under Tomato. — Beaslds 
potato (hot.), htomma Pes- Caprai, a kind of morning-glory 
with roundedT and emarginate or bilobed loaves. [ West 
Indies]— Bw—t potato (hot.), a climbing plant (Ipomcea 
Batatas) allied to the morning-glory. Its farinaceous 
tubers have a sweetish taste, and are used, when cooked, 
for food. It is probably a native of Braml, but is culti- 
vated^extensively in the warmer parts of every continent, 
and even as far north as New Jersey. The name potato 
was applied to this plant before it was to the Solanum 
tubf'rosvm, and this is the ** potato ” of the Southern 
United States. — Wild potato, (hot.) (a) A vine (Ipomcea 
pandurata) having a pale purplish flower and an enor- 
mous root. It is common m sandy places in the United 
States. (6) A similar tremical American phmt (J. fasti- 
giata) which it is thought may have been the original 
stock of the sweet potato. 

Po-ta'tor (>t5r), n. [L.] A drinker. [jR.] Southey. 
Po'tk-tO-iy (pytA-tfi-ry), a, [L. potatorius, from no- 
fare to drink.1 Of or pertaining to drinking. ZJd. Lytion. 

(p5rbfiMId), a. Having a protuberant 
belly, like the bottom of a pot. 

Pot'-bfllly (-ly), n. A protuberant belly. 

PotHMll^er (-boil'’Sr), n. A term applied derisively to 
any literary or artistic work, and esp. a paintinf^ oone 
simply for money and the means of living. ICant] 
Porboy^ (-boiO* n. A boy who carries pots of ale, 
beer, etc. ; a menial in a public house. 

Potoh (pSchh V. i. [Cf. Poach to stab.] To thrust ; 
to push. [06#.^ ” I *11 patch at him some way.” Shak. 
Poi^, V. t. bee Poach, to cook. [Obs,] Wiseman, 
Pot^'er (-3r), n. One who, or that which, potches. 
Poteher eairfne {Paper Making), a machine in which 
washed rags are stirred in a bleaching solution. 
Pot^O^-ry (pSt^-kt-ry), n. An apothecary. [Obs.J 
Po-teoa' (pfi-tJn'), n. [Cf. Ir. potaim, poUim, 1 
drink, poitin a small pot.] whisky ; especially, whisky 
illicitly distilled by the Irish peasantry. [Written also 
potheen, and potteen.] 

Po^lot (pyt«-15t), n. [P. ; cf. G. pottloth black 
lead.] (Old Chem. & Min.) uolybdenum sulpldde. 

PiFtom ^tens), n. XP., ir. LL. potentia staff, 
crutch, L., might, power, SeePomroY.] Potency; oe- 
paclty. in.] Sir W. Jlamilkm. 
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Pl/tail'Oy (pC'ten-By), n. [L. poieniia^ from potenSt 
potent. Bee PorravT, and cf. Potance, PoTENcSt 
PunsAMOB.] Tlie quality or state ot being potent ; phvs- 
ioid or moru power ; inherent strength ; energy ; ability 
to effect a pur{>ose; capability; efficacy; influence. 

“ Drugs of potency.''* Hawthorne. 

A place of potencj/ and iway o' the utate. Shak. 
Portent (pS'tcnt), a. [L. potens^ -entiSy p. pr. of posse 
to be able, to have power, fr. jn4is able, capable (akin to 
Bkr. pati master, lord) -h esse to be. Bee Host a land- 
lord, Am, and cf. Despot, Podkbta, rossiuiiE, Po>vk&, 
Puissant.] 1. Producing groat physical effects ; forci- 
ble ; powerful ; efficacious ; as, a potent medicine. 

“ Harsii and potent injuries.” Shak. 

Mobcb once mure his potent rod extends, Milton. 

2. Having great authority, control, or dominion ; puis- 

sant; mlglity ; influential; My n potent prince. “Apo- 
tent dukedom.” Shak. 

Most potent ^ grave, and reverend eigniori. Hhak. 

3. Powerful, in an intellectual or moral sense ; having 
great influence ; as, potent interest ; a potent argument. 

Orou potent. (IJer.) Bee Jllust. (7) of Cross. 

8y_n. — Poworf nl ; mighty ; puissant ; stronEf ; able ; 
efficient ; forcible ; efficacious ; cogent ; influential. 
Potent, n. 1. A prince ; a potentate. [0&.t.] Shak. 
2- [Bee PoTKNCE.] A staff or crutch. 

8. (Her.) One of the furs; a surface composed of 
patches which are supposed to repre- 
sent crutch heads ; they are always al- 
ternately argent and azure, unless otli- 
erwise specially uieutiouod. 

Counter potent {Her.), a fur differing 
from potent in the arrangement of the 
patches. 

Pt/ten-ta-cy (po'ten-t4-sy), n. [See 
Potentate.] Sovereignty, [(^hs.) ^ 

Po'teii-tato(-tit),n. ilA^polaUa- 
tusy fr. potentare to exorcise power : cf. F. potentat. Bee 
Potent, u.] One who is |)Otent ; one who possesses great 
power or sway ; a prince, sovereign, or mouarcli. 

The bleBBod and only potentate. 1 Tim. vi. ITt. 
Cherub and Bernph, jiotmtatca and thronow. Milton. 
Po-ton'tlkl (pfi-tSn'shal), a, [Cf. F. potentiel. Sec 
PoTTENCY.] 1. Being potent; endowed with energy ade- 
quate to a result ; efficacious; influential. [06^.] “And 
l^th in his effect a voice potential." Shak. 

2. Existing in possibility, not in actuality. “A polen- 
fiaf hero.” Carlyle, 

potential existence mcnnB merely that the thing may be at 
ome time ; aetual existence, tl»ut it now is. Sir iP. Hamilton. 
Potential cautery. Bee under Cautery. — Potential en- 
ergy. {JUrrh.^ Bee the Mote under Kneroy. - Potential 
mood, or mode {(Jraia.), that form of the verb wliich is 
used to express possibility, liberty, pow(»r, will, obliga- 
tion, or necessity, by the use of may, enrty musty jniglity 
couldy would, or should ; as, I may <j6 ; he can ivrite. 

Po-ten'tial, n. 1. Anything that may bo possible ; a 
possibility; potentiality. Jiaeon. 

2. {Math.) In the tlieory of gravitation, or of otlier 
forces acting in space, a function of tlie rectangular co- 
ordinates wliich detennine the position of a |>oTnt, such 
that its differential coefficients with respect to the coor- 
dinates are equal to the eomponents of the force at tlie 
point considered ; — also called potential function, or force 
function. It is called also Newtonian poienlial when 
the force is directed to a fixed center ana is inversely as 
the square of the distance from the center. 

3. {Elec.) The energy of an electrical charge moos- 
ured by its power to do work ; hence, the degree of elec- 
trification as referred to some standard, os that of the 
earth ; electro-motive force. 

Po-ton'tl-aPl-ty (-slil-SI'f-ty), n. The quality or state 
of being potential ; possibility, not actuality ; inherent 
capability or disposition, not actually exhibited. 

Po-ton'tlal-ly (pfi-tSu'shal-lJ), adv. 1 . With power; 
potently. [06^.] 

2> In a potential manner ; possibly, not positively. 

The durufiun of humau bouIb is only potentially infinite. 

Jicntley, 

PMen'tl-ate (-shT-St), v. t. [imp. A p. p. Potbnti- 
ATBD (-S/tCd) ; p. pr. vb. n. Potentiating.] To ren- 
der active or potent, t'olcridge. 

Po-ton'tl-om'e-ter (-5m^-tSr), n. \_Potential -f -me- 
f«r.] {Elec.) An instrument for measuring or comparing 
electrical potentials or electro-motive forces. 

Pf/tOll-tlZO (pS'ten-tiz), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Poten- 
TiZRO ; p. pr. <& vb. n. Potentizino.] To render tlie 
latent power of (anything) available. Hungluson. 

Pf/tant-ly (p5'tent-iy), adv. With great force or en- 
ergy; powerfully; efficaciously. “ You are pofen//// op- 
pose.” Shak. 

Pl/tant-lieM, n. The quality or state of being po- 
tent ; powerfulness ; potency ; efficacy. 

PcKtOS-tatd (pS'tjis-tftt), n. A chief ruler ; a poten- 
tate. [Ob«.] Wyclif. “ An irons pofc.dofe.” Chancer. 

PO"ta8'ta-tlV0 (pft-tSs'tA-tIv), a. [L. potestativusy fr. 
potestas power: cf. V. potestatif. Bee Potent.] Au- 
thoritative. [06s.] Jip. Pearson. 

FoVgVUl' (p5t'gfin')i n. 1. A pot-shaped cannon ; a 
mortar. [06.*.] “ Twelve of brass.” Hakluyt. 
2. A popgun. [06^,] Swift. 

Podl'0-ca-ry(p5th'$-k4-r3f),n. An apothecary. [06f.] 
Po-thaen' (p6-th9nO> n. Bee Poteen. 

Polll'ar (potb'Sr), n. [Cf. D. peuieren to rummage, 
poke. Cf. Potter, Pudder.] Bustle; confusion; tu- 
mult; flutter; bother. [Written also poWer, and pu<l~ 
der.] “ What a pother and stir I ” Olaham, “ Coming 
on with a terrible po/6cr.” Wordsworth. 

Potll^M’t V. i. To make a bustle or stir ; to be fussy. 
PoQl'er. V. t. {imp. &, p. p. Pothered (-Srd) ; p. pr. 
& vb, n, Potherxno.] To harass and perplex ; to worry. 

and wearies himself.” Lookc, 


Pot^ole^ (pSt'liSl'), n. A circular hole formed in the 
rocky beds of rivers by the grinding action of stones or 
gravel whirled round by the water in what was at first a 
natural depressiuii of tlm ruck. ! 

PotOlOOr (pfit'hdbkO, n. 1. An J-shaped hook on 
which pots and kettles are hung over an open fire. 

2. A written character curved like a pothook ; {jd.) a 
scrawled writing. “ I long to bo spelling her Arabic 
scrawls and pothooks."*' Ihryden. 

Pot^hOlUM^ (-houK^), 71. An alehouse. T. Warion. 

II Po^tl-OhO-ma^nl-a (p5^tT-shd-ma'nT-&), ) „ 

II Po^tl-oho-ma^nie (-ma'nt ; F. p^a«^8h6'mi'nft'). 1 
[F. potichomanie ; potiche a porcelain vase -f* manie 
mama.] The art or process of coating the inside of glass 
vessels with engravings or paintings, so as to give them 
the apnearan(5e of painted ware. 

P</non (pS'shlin), 71. {h.potiOy from potare to drink : 
cf. ¥. potion. Bee Poison.] A draught ; a dose ; usually, 
a draught or dose of a liquid medicine. Shak. 

Po'Hon (pS'shftn), V. i. To drug. [06^.] Speed. 
PotUd' (pStqid'), n. The lid or cover of a pot. 

Potlid valve, a valve covering a round hole or the end 
of a pipe or pump barrel, roHembling a potlid la form. 

Pot'luok^ (-Ifik^), 71. Whatever may chance to bo in 
the pot, or may be provided for a moul. 

A woman vrhutue potluck w’a» alwayB to be relied on, C». Kliot. 
To take potluck, to take what food may chance to be 
provided. 

Pot'man (-man), 71. ; j)l. Potmen (-men). 1. A pot 

companion. [06.v.] JAfe of A . iVood {Mj^). 

2. A servant in a public house ; a potboy. 

II Po-tOO' (po-t<H>'), 71. {Zool.) A large South Ameri- 
can goatsucker {Nyctibius granais). 

II Po^to-roo' (p6^t6-rbb'), 71. {Zool.) Any small kanga- 
roo belonging to Hypsiprj/ninus, Jiettongia, and allied 
genera, native of Australia and Tasmania. Culled also 
kangaroo rat. 

Pol'pie' (pSt'pi'), n. A meat pie wliich is boiled in- 
stead of being baked. 

Pot'poiirTl' (pS/iKM^rf'). [F., fr, jfio/ pot -j pourriy 
p. p. of pourrir to rot, L. putrere. Cl. Olla-toduiua.] 
A medley or mixture. Si»ecifically : (a) A ragout com- 
posed of different sorts of meats, vegetables, etc., cooked 
together. (6) A jar or packet of flower leaves, iierfumes, 
and spices, used to scent a room, (c) A piece of music 
made up of different airs strung together ; a medley, 
(f/) A literary production composed of parts brought to- 
gether without order or bond of connection. 

Pota^dam groups (nSts'dHm grinipo. {Geol) A sub- | 
division of the Primoralal or Cambrian period in Ameri- 
can geology; — so named from the sandstone of Pots- 
dam,y New York. Seo Chart of Geology. 
Pot'ihtardMpSt'shKrd'), ) 71. A potsherd. [06 .l] 
Pot^lhare' (pfit'shfir'), i Spenser. 

Pot'sherd' C*Bherd'), 71. {Pot sherd or shard . I A 
piece or fragment of a broken pot. Job ii. 8. 

Pot'Stone^ (-st5n'), 71. (iffui.) A variety of steatite 
sometimes manufactured into eulinary vessels. 
Pot'-SUro' (-shprO, a. Made confident by drink, f 06.9.] 
Pott (p5t). 77. A size of paper. Bee under Paper. 
Pot'ta^O (pSt'tij ; 48), 71. [F. potagey fr. pot pot. Bee 
Pot, and cf. Porridge, Porringer.] A kind of food made 
by boiling vegetables or meat, or both together, in water, 
until soft ; a tliick soup or porridge. [Written also 
poiage.'] Chancer. 

Then .Tttcob gave Esau bread and iiottaye of lentils, (ien. xw. I'M. 
Pot't&ln (-tin), n. Old pot metal. [06^.] Holland. 
Pot-teon' (p5t-teii'), w- Bee 1’oteen. 

Pot'tor (pOt'tSr), 7t. [Cf. F. poHer.'] 1. One whose 
occupation is to make earthen vessels. Ps. ii. i). 

The potter heard, and stopped Ids wheel. Lonyfellou'. 

2. One who hawks crockery eartlienware. [Prov. 

Eng.'] De Qninccy. 

3. One who pots meats or other eatables. 

4. {Zool.) Tl»e red-bellied terrapin. Bee Terrapin. 
Potter’s Mthma (A/etf.), emphysema of the lungs;— so 

called because very prevalent among potters. Parkes. — 
Pottor'e clay. See under Clay. — Potter’s field, a public 
burial place, especially in a city, for paupers, unknown 
persons, and crfminalH ; so named from the field south 
of Jerusalem, mentioned in Matt, xxvii. 7. — Potter’s ore. 
See Alquipou. - Potter’s wheel, a horizontal revolving disk 
on which the clay is molded into form with the hands or 
tools. “My thoughts are wliirled like a potter's wheel." 
Shak. ~ "Potter wasp iZodl.), a small soli- 
tary wasp {Eumenes fratema) which con- 
structs a globular nest of mud and sand 
in which it deposits insect larvro, such aa 
cankerworins, as food for its young. 

Pot'ter, V. i. {imp, & p. p. Pottered 
(- tSrd) ; p. pr. &, r6. n. Pottering.] [Cf. 

W.pwtio to poke, or OD. poteren to search 
one thoroughly, Bw. p^tay petOy to pick, 

E. pother, j>nt.\ 1. To busy one’s self 
with trifles ; to labor with little purpose, 
energy, or effect ; to trifle ; to pother. 

Pottering about the Mile End cottage*. 

Mrs. Jiumphry Ward. 

2. To walk lazi^ or Idly ; to saunter. 

Pother, V. t. To poke ; to push ; also, to disturb ; to 
confuse ; to bother. {ProiK Eng.'] Halliwell. 

Pot^tern (p5t'tem), a. Of or pertaining to potters. 
Pottem ore, a species of ore which, from its aptness to 
vitrify like the glazing of potters’ wares, the nuners call 
by this name. Boyle. 

Pot'ter-y ^tSr-y), n. /»f. Potteries (-Tz). [P.«o/c- 
rie, fr. pot. See Pot.] 1. Tlie vessels or ware made by 
potters ; earthenware, glazed and baked. 

2. The place where earthen vessels are made. 
Pointing (-ting), n. X. Tippling, [06*.] Shak. 

2. The act of placing in a pot; as, the potting of 
plants ; the potting of meats for preservation. 

3. The process of putting sugar in casks for cleansing 

and draining. [ West Indies] B. Edwards. 
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Pot'tlfi (pKt't’l), 71. [OE. potely OF. potel, dim. of pot. 
Set» PoT.J X. A liquid measure of four pints. 

2. A pot or tankard. Shak. 

A dry jmttle of Back before him. Sir W. Scott. 

3. A vessel or small basket for holding fruit. 

Ho had n . . . pottle of strawherricB In omi hand. Dickens. 
Pottls draught, taking a pottle of litiuor at one draught. 
[Prov. Eny.y ’ Halliwell. 

llPot'tO (-tfc), 71. {Zo'dl.) (<i) A nocturnal mammal 
{Perodicticus potto) of the Lemur 
family, found in West Africa. It i 
has rudimentary forefingers. Called 
also aposoro, and bush dog. (6) 

The kinkujou. 

Pott’s' dls-ease' (p5tz' dlz- 
8z'). {Med.) Caries of the verte- 
briP, frequently resulting in curva- 
ture of the spine and paralysis of 
the lower extremities ; — so named 
from Percivol Putt, an English 
surgeon. 

Pott’s froctors, a fracture of the 
low er end of tl»e fibula, with dis- 
placement of the tibia. lAinglison. 

Pot'U'lent (pfit'ft-lrnt), a. [L. 
potulentusy fr,^>o/u.9a drinking, drink, fr. potare to drink.] 

1. Fit to drink; potable. [f>6.v.] Johnson. 

2. Nearly drunk ; tipsy. [f>6.v.] 

Pot'-vai'iant (pst'vttl'yont ), a. Having the courage 
given by drink. Simdlett. 

Pot'-wal'lop-or (-w51'llip-8r), 71. X. A voter in cer- 
tain boroughs of England, w here, before the passage of 
tlie reform bill of 1832, the qualification for stiff rage w as 
to liave boiled (walloped) his own pot in the parish for 
six inoiiths. 

2. One who cleans pots ; a scullion. {Slntig, V. *9.] 
Pouch (jtouch), 71. [V.poche a pocket, pouch, hag; 
probably of Teutonic origin. Bue Poke a hag, and cf. 
I’oACH to cook eggs, to plunder.] X. A small hag ; usu- 
ally, a leathern hag ; as, a pouch for money ; a shot 
pouch; a mail 7 >of/e/<, etc. 

2. That which is shaped like, or used as, a pouch ; as: 
(rt) A protuberant belly ; npauuch;— -so called in ridi- 
cule. (6) {Zo'dl.) A sac or bag for carrying food or 
young ; as, the cheek pouches ot certain rodents, and tlio 
pouai of marsupials, (r) {Med.) A cyst or sac contain- 
ing fluid. S. Sharp, {d) {Bol.) A silicic, or sliort pod. 
as of the sliepherd’s purse, (e) A bulkltcad in the liola 
of a vessel, to prevent grain, etc., from shifting. 

Pouch mouth, a moutti with blubbered or swollen lips. 
Pouch, t-. t. {wip. & p. p. Pouched (pouebt) ; p. pr. 
& vb. 71. Pouching.] X- To put or take Into a pouch. 

2. To swallow ; — said ol fow Is. Derham. 

3. To pout. [065.] Ainsworth. 

4. To pocket ; to put up with. [7?.] Sir W. Scott. 
PouoheA (poucht), a. {Zo'dl.) {a) Having a marsu- 
pial poucli ; us, the pouched badger, or the wombat. (6) 
Having external <-heek pouches ; os, the pouched gopher, 
(c) Having internal clieek pouches; as, tlie pouched 
sijuirrels. 

Pouched dog. {Zo'dl.) See Zebra wolf, under Zebra.— 
Pouched frog {Zo'dl.), the nototrema, the female of which 
lias a dorsal pouch in w'hich the eggs are hatched, and in 
wliitdi tlie young pass through their brief taihiole stage. 
— Pouched sopher, or Pouched rat. (Zo'dl.) B<*<‘ Piwket 
gopher, under Pocket. - Pouched mouae. {Zool.) Bee 
Pocket mouse, under Pocket. 

Pou'ohet box' (pou'ohSt bCks'). Bee Pouncet box. 
PoUGh'-mouthed' (poucl/mouthd'), a. Having a 
pouch mouth ; bloblicr-lipped. 

Pou-chong' (p6o-8li6ug'), 71. A BuiK’rior kind of sou- 
chong tea. Jje. Colange. 

Pouoll'-’BhGll' (pouch'shSV), 7?. {Zo'dl.) A small llrit- 
ish and Atnerican pond snail {Itulinus hyjniortnn). 

Pou'dre (poo'der), 7i. [Bee Pow'DER.] Dust ; jiowdcr. 
[f^6.9.] Chaucer. 

Poudre marchaunt [see Merchant], a kind of flavoring 
pow der used in the Middle Ages. [(^65.] Chaucer. 

Pou-dlGttO' (pCo-drSt'), n. [F., dim. of poudre dust, 
powder. Bee Powder.] A manure made from niglit soil, 
dried and mixed with charcoal, gypsum, etc. 

Pon-laine' (pCo-ian'), 71. [F. soulier ii la poulaine.] 

A long |K)inted shoe. Bee Cracowks. 

Poul'da'VlE (p5l'da'vTs),7i. Bameas Polkdavy. [065.] 
Poul'der (poPdSr), 71. & V. Powder. [066.] 
Poul'dron (-drfin), 71.. See Pauldkon. 

Poalp 1 (piJblp), 71. [F. poulpe.y fr. L. polyptis. Boo 

Ponlpa ) Polyp.] (Zoo/.) Same as Octopus. 

Musk poulp {Zo'dl.), a Mediterranean octopoU (Eledone 
moschata) wliich emits a strong odor of musk. 

Poult (p51t), 7». [OE. pulte, F. jioulet, dim. of ponle 
fowl. Bee Pullet.] A young chicken, partridge, grouse, 
or the like. King. Chapman. 

Htartlinp the heath ponUa or black gitmo. li. J<Jli-i ics. 
Poul'tor ^ol'tSr), 71. [OK. puller. Bee Poult.] A 
poulterer. [^>6.9.] Shak. 

Po^'tor-or (-Sr), 71. One who deals in poultry. 
Poul'tloe ("tls), w. [L. pulSy \A. pultesy a thick pap; 
akin to Gr. ttiJAtot. Cf. Pulse scHcfs,] A soft composi- 
tioii, as of bread, bran, or a mucilaginous substance, to 
be applied to sores, inflamed parts of the body, et<;. ; a 
cataplasm. “ relaxeth the pores. ” Bacon. 

Poul'tloe, 1 ’. t. {hnp. Si p. p. Poulticed (-tTst) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Poulticing (-tis-ing).] To apply a iioul- 
ticc to ; to dress with a poultice. 

Poul'tlve{-tTv), 71. A poultice. [065.] Sir W, Temple. 
POUl'try (-try), w. [^Frum Poult.]’ Domestic fowls 
reared for the table, or for their eggs or feathers, such us 
cocks and hens, capons, turkeys, ducks, and geese. 

Ponnoo (pouus), n. [F. ponce pumice, pounce, fr. L. 
puniex, -ids, pumice, we I’umice ] 1. A fine jiowder, 
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as of saudarac, or cuttlefish bone, — formerly used to 
prevent ink from spreading on manuscript. 

2 . Ciiarcoal dust, or some other colored powder for 
making patterns tlirough perforated designs, — used by 
embroiderers, iace makers, etc. 

Pounce box, a iK>x for sprinkling pounce. — Pounce paper, 
a transparent paper for tracing. 

Pounce (poumh), v. t. & p. p. PouNCsn (pounst) ; 

p. pr. <V vb. n. Pouncing (poun'sliig).j To sprinkle 
or rub witii pounce ; as, to potaice paper, or a pattern. 

Pounce, n. [Prob. through French, from an assumed 
LL. punctiari^ to prick, L. punycre^ punctum. B<Ae PuK- 
CHBON, I’UNCir, V, f.] 1. The claw or talon of a bird of 

prey. iSpenser, Burke. 

2. A punch or stamp. “A pounce to print 

money with.” WUhnls. 

3. Cloth worked in eyelet holes. [0//^.] Homiliej. 
Pounce, V. t. 1. To strike or seize witli the talons ; 

to pierce, as with tlie talons, [/fjc/taic] 

btooiied from his highest pitch to pnunce a wren. Cowper. 

Now fiiiunre him lightly, 

And 08 lie rourn nnd rugoa. h t ’« go deeper. J. Fletcher. 
2. To punch ; to perforate ; to stamp holes in, or dots 
on, by way of ornament. Sir T. Klyot. 

Pounce, V. i. To fall suddenly an<I seize witti the 
claws ; — with on or upon ; as, a liawk pounces ui>on a 
chicken. Also used figuratively. 

Dorisicju iw uevor no agonizing at when it j>oimce5 on the wan- 
deringH of jiii«gniih‘d Mimailnlity. Jeprey. 

Pounced ([xiuiist), a. 1. Furnished with claws or tal- 
ons ; as, tiic pounced young of tlie eagle. Thonison. 

2. Ornamented with perforations or dots. 

“Gilt howia pounced, and pierced.” Holinshed. 

Poun^cet bO*^ (poun'sSt bSks'). [Cf. F. ponceltey fr. 
ponce pounce. See Pounce a p<jwder.] A box with a 
perforated lid, for sprinkling pounce, or for holding per- 
fumes. Shak. 

Poun^cing (-sTng), n. 1. The art or practice of 
transferring a design by moans of pounce. 

2. Decorative perforation of cloth. 

Pound (pound), r. /. [wip. & p. p. Pounded ; p. pr. 
& vb. 71. Founding.] [OE. pounen^ AS. punian to bruise. 
Cf. Pun a play on words.] 1. To strike repeatedly with 
some heavy instrument ; to beat. 

"With cruel blpwa pounds her blubbered cheeks. Jiryden. 

2. To comminute and pulverize by beating ; to bruise 
or break into fine particles witli a pestle or other heavy 
instrument; as, to pouyid spice or salt. 

Pound, V. i. 1. To strike heavy blows ; to beat. 

2. {Much.) To mako a jarring noise, as in running; 
as, the engine pounds. 

Pound, n. [AS. pund an inclosurn ; cf. forpyndnn to 
turn away, or to repress, also Icel. pynda to extort, tor- 
ment, Ir. pond, pound. Cf. Pindbh, Pinfold, Pin to 
Inclose, Pond.] 1. An inclosure, maintained by public 
authority, in whicii cattle or otlier animals arc confined 
when takim in trespassing, or when going at large in 
violation of law ; a pinfold. Shak. 

2. A level stretch in a canal between locks. 

3. (Fishing) A kind of net, having a large inclosure 
with a narrow entrance into which fish are directed by 
wings spreading outward. 

Pound covert, a pound that is close or covered over, as 
a shed. — Found overt, a pound that is open overhead. 

Pound, V. i. To confine in, or as in, a pound ; to im- 
pound. Milton. 

Pound, 71. ; pi. Pounds (noundz), collectively Pound j 
or Pounds. [AS. pund, fr. L. ponao, akin to jfondus a 
weight, e to weigli. Bee Pendant.] 1. A certain 

specified weight ; especially, a legal standard consisting 
of an established number of ounces. 

Tim pound in general use in the United States 
and in England is the pound uvoirdu vois, which is divided 
into sixteen ovuu^es, ami contains T,o6o grains. The pound 
troy is divided into tw«dve ounces, and contains 6,760 
grams. 144 pounds avoirdupois are equal to 176 pounds 
troy weight. See Avoiunurois, and Troy. 

2. A Drilish denomination of money of account, equiv- 
alent to twenty shillings sterling, and equal in value to 
about ^1.86. Tbert! is no coin known by this name, but 
the gold sovereign is of the same value. 

The pound sterling was in Saxon times, about A. d. 
67ira pound troy of silver, and a shilling was its twentietlt 
part ; consequently the latter was three times as large as 
It is at present. PeacTiayn. | 

Pound'^age (-ij), 71. 1. A sum deducted from a pound, I 
or a certain sum paid for ea<;h i>ound ; a commission. 

2. A subsidy of twelve pence in the pound, formerly 

granted to the crown on all goods exported or imported, 
and if by aliens, more. [Ana.] Blackstone. 

3. (Z/atc) The sum allowed to a sheriCF or other officer 

upon the amount realized bv an execution ; — estimated 
in England, and formerly in the United States, at so 
much on the pound. Burrill. Bowner. 

Pound'age, V. t. To collect, as poundage ; to assess, 
or rate, by poundage. [A*.] Milton. 

Ponnd^aga, 7%. [See 3d Pound.] 1. Confinement of 
cattle, or other animals, in a public pound. 

2. A charge paid for the release of impounded cattle. 
Pound'al (-al), n. [From 5th Pound.] (Physics & 
Mech.) A unit of force based upon the pound, foot, and 
second, being the force which, mating on a pound avoir- 
dupois for one second, causes it to acquire by the end of 
that time a velocity of one foot per second. It is about 
equal to the weight of half an ounce, and is 13,826 dynes. 

Ponnd'-breach^ (-brSch-' ), n. The breaking of a pub- 
lic pound for releasing impounded animals. Blackstone. 
Poand'oaka^ (-kakO» n. A kind of rich, sweet cake ; 
so called from the ingredients being used by pounds, 
or in €M]ual quantities.. 

Pound'er (-Sr), n. 1. One who, or that which, pounds, 
as a stamp in an ore mill. 

2. An fnstruinent used for pounding ; a pestle. 


3. A person or thing, so called with reference to a cer- 
tain number of pounds in value, weight, capacity, etc.; 
as, a cannon carrying a twelve-pound bail is called a 
twelve pounder. 

Before the English reform act of 1867, one who 
was an elector by virtue of xwying ten pounds rent was 
called a ten pounder. 

Potmdftnf (poundOfng), n. 1. The act of beating, 
bruising, or breaking up ; a beating. 

2. A pounded or pulverized substance. [A.] “Cov- 
ered with t\\e poundings of these rocks.” J. S. Blackie. 
PonndlMe^er (-kSp^Sr), n. The keeper of a pound. 
Pomid'-xata' (-rit'), n. A rate or proportion esti- 
mated at a certain amount tor each pound ; poundage. 
Poup (p66p), r. i. Bee Powp. [Obs.J Chaucer. 
Pon-P^’s' Ug'a-mont (p5o-parz' lTg'4-mcnt). (Ayt- 
ni.) A ligament, or fascia, extending, in most mammals, 
from the ventral side of the ilium to near the sympliysis 
of the pubic bones. 

POQ^pe-ton (pob'pfe'tSn), n. [See I’uppet.I A pup- 
pet, or Tittle baby. [06z.j Palsgrave. 

Pour (p66r), a. Poor. Chaucer. 

Pour (p5r), V. i. To pore. [Oft^.] Chaucer. 

Pour (p5r), V. t. [iitip. &p. p. Poured (pord) ; p. pr. 
&, vb. n. Pouring.] [OE. pouren, of uncertain origin ; 
cf. W. bw/‘u> to cast, throw, shed, gudaw to rain.] 

1. To cause to flow in a stream, as a liquid or anything 
flowing like a liquid, either out of a vessel or into it ; ns, 
to pour water from a pail ; to pour wine into a decanter ; 
to pour oil upon the waters ; to pour out sand or dust. 

2. To send forth as in a stream or a flood ; to emit ; to 
let escape freely or wholly. 

I . . . have poured out iny aoul before the Ijord. 1 Sam. 1. 16. 
Now will I shortly pour out my fury upon thee. Ezek. vii. 8. 

London doth pour out her citizena ! Shak. 

Wlierefore did Nature pour her bountieii forth 
With iuch a full and unwithdrawiug hand ? Milton. 

3. To send forth from, as in a stream ; to discliarge 
uninterruptedly. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? Pope. 
Pour, V. 1 . To flow, pass, or issue in a stream, or as 
a stream ; to fall continuously and abundantly ; as, tlie 
rain pours ; the people pmtred out of the theater. 

If the rude throng |>o«r on with furious pace. Oay. 
Pour, n. A stream, or BOtnething like a stream ; a 
flood. [ColloQ.l “ A »our of rain.” Mis.s Fey rier. 
PourellollO (pSbr'lTk), adv. Poorly. [06^.] Chaucer. 
Pour 'or (pSr'er), n. One who pours. 

PourTleu (poor'iu), n. See Purlibu. 

II Pour'par'ior' (pobr'pttr'la'), n. [F.] (Diploynacy) 
A consultation preliminary to a treaty, 

Pour'par'ty (pSor'pUr't^), n. ; pi. Pouepartibs (-tlz). 
[See Purpakty.] (Laiv) A division; a divided share. 

To make poorparty, to divide and apportion lands pre- 
viously held in common. 

Pour'polnt (pCbr'point ; F. pCbr'pwaN'), n. [P.] 
A quilted military doublet or gamlmson worn in the 
14th and 15th centuries ; also, a name for the doublet of 
the I6th and 17th centuricH worn by civilians. 
Pour-pres'ture (i>Cor-prGH'tfl[r ; 135), n. {Lari ) See 

PURPRESTURE. 

Pour^sul-vant (pSor'sw^-vant), w. See Pursuivant. 
Pour-tray' (poiir-tra'), v. t. See Portray. 
Pour-vey'auce (pobr-va'ans), n. Sec Purvkyancr. 
POUMO (poos), n. Pulse ; pease. ICbs. j Spenser. 
Pous-settO^ (poo-sfit'), n. [F., pushpin, ir. pousser to 
pusli. See Push.] A movement, or part of a figure, in 
the contradance. Dickem. 

PouS-SOtte', V. i. To i)crform a certain movement in 
a dance. [A.] Tenyiyson. 

Down the middle, up again, pous‘>rtte, and cross. J. Sc //. Smith. 

Pout (pool), n. [F. poulet. Bee Poult.] The young 
of some birds, as grouse ; a young fowl, Carew. 

Pout (pobt), V. i. To shoot pouts. [.S'cof.] 

Pout (Spoilt), V. i. {imp. & p. p. Pouted ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Pouting.] [OE. pouteny of uncertain origin ; cf, 
Prov. pot lip, ftrov, F. pottfy faire la potte to jumt, W. 
pwdu to pout, be sullen, do/cw, potten, a launch, belly ] 

1. To thrust out the lips, as in sulienness or displeas- 
ure ; hence, to look sullen. 

Thou poutest upon thy fortune and thy love. Shak. 

2. To protrude. “ Pouf lips.” Dry den. 

Pout, n. A sullen protrusion of the lips ; a fit of sul- 

IcnnesB. “ Jock ’s in the pouts.''* J. ik H. Smith. 

Pout, n. [Cf. Eelpout.] (Zool.) The European 
whiting pout or bib. 

Eel pout. iZool.) Bee Eilpottt. — Horn pout, or Homed 
pout. (Zool.) Bee Bullhead ( 6 ). 

Pout 'or (-3r), n. 1. One who, or that which, pouts. 

2. [Cf. E. Douf, and G. /mfer turkey.] (Zool.) A va- 
riety of the aumestic pigeon remarkable for the extent 
to w hich it is able to dilate its throat and breast. 
Pout'lng, n. Childish sulienness. 

Pout'lng-ly, adv. In a pouting, or a sullen, manner. 
Pov'ort (phv'Srt), n. Poverty. [06 a.] Chaucer. 
Pov'or-ty i,p5v'er-ty), n. [OE. poverle, OF. povertf., 
F. pauvretc, ir. L. pauperiasy fr. pauper poor. Bee 
Poor.] 1. The quality or state of Izeing poor or indigent ; 
want or scarcity of means of subsistence; indigtmee; 
need. “ Swathed in humblest poverfy,” Keble. 

The drunkard and the glutton shall come to junrriv. 

Prov. xxiii. 21. 

2. Any deficiency of elements or resources that are 
needed or desired, or that constitute riclmess ; as, pov- 
erty of soil ; poverty of the blood ; poverty of ideas. 

Poverty grasi (Boi.). a name given to several slender 
grasses (as Aristida dichotomay and JJanthonia spicata) 
which often spring up on old and worn-out fields. 

Syn. — Indigence ; penury; beggary; need; lack; 
want ; scantiness ; sparingness ; ineagemess ; Jejune- 
ness. — Poverty, Indiobncb, Pauperism. Poverty is a 
relative term : what is jyoverty to a monarch, would be 
competence for a day laborer, indigence implies extreme 


distress, and almost absolute destitution. PauperUm 
denotes entire dependence upon public charity, and, 
therefore, often a hopeless and degiRded state. 

POW'AII (pou'an), Pow'eil (-tfn), n. (Zool.) A small 
British lake whltefish {Coregonus clujteoidesy or C, 
/crus) / -—called also gwyniad and lake herHng. 

Pow'der (pou'd^r), n, [OE. poudrCy pouldre, F. pou- 
dre, OF. oLm poldrcy puldrcy L. pulvtSy pulveris ; cf. 
pollen fine flour, mill dust, E. pollen. Cf. Polverinb, 
Pulverize.] 1. The flno particles to which any dry sub- 
stance is reduced by pounding, grinding, or triturating, 
or into which it falls by decay ; dust. 

Grind their bone« to powder small. Shak. 

2. An explosive mixture used in gunnery, blasting, 
etc. ; gunpowder. See Gunpowder. 


Atlas powder. Baking powder, etc. Bee under Atlas, 
Baking, etc. - Powder down (Zo'ol.). the peculiar dust, 
or exfoliation, of powder-down feathers. - Powder-down 
feather one of a peculiar kind of modified feath- 

ers which sometimes form patches on certain parts of 
Bonie birds. They have a greasy texture and a scaly ex- 
foliation. — Powder-down patch { Zo- 
ol.), atuft or patch of powder-down 
feathers. - Powder hose, a tube of 
strong linen, about an incli in diame- 
ter, filled with iKiwder and used in 
firing mines. Farrow. — Powder hoy 
(Ntiut.), a vessel specially fitted to 
carry powder for the supply of war 
ships. They are usually painted red 
and carry a red flag. - Powder maga- 
zine, or Powder room. Bee Maoazinb, 


on war vessels to carry powder ; a ^ * 
powder boy. — Powder post. Bee Pry ‘ 
roty under Dry. — Powder puff. See Puff, 7i. 



[inip. <fe p. J). Powdered (-d3rd); p. 
" [F. poudrer.'] 1. To reduce 


Pow'der, V. t. ^ , 
pr. &, vb. n. Powdering.] 
to fine particles ; to pound, grind, or rub into a powder; 
to rouiminute ; to pulverize ; to triturate. 

2. To sprinkle with powder, or as with powder ; to be- 
sprinkle ; as, to powder the hair. 


Pntvdet'ed s ith stars. 


A circling zone thou scest 


Milton. 


3. To sprinkle with salt ; to com, as meat. [06.t.] 

Pow'der, V. i. 1. To be reduced to powder ; to be- 
come like powder : as, some salts pon der easily. 

2. To use powder on the hair or skin ; as, she paints 
and powders. 

Pow'dered (-dSrd), a. 1. Reduced to a powdor; 
sprinkled with, or as with, powder, 

2. Sprinkled with salt ; salted; corned. [06 a.] 

Powdei'fd beef, pickled meuta. Ilnrrey. 

3. (Her.) Same as Sem^. Walpole. 

Pow'der-Qask'' (-der-tl&sko, A flask In wltich 

gunpowder is carried, having a charging tube at the end. 

Pow'dor-hom' (-hOrn^), 71. A horn in which gun- 
powder is carried. 

Pow'der-lng, a, & n. from Powder, r. t. 

Powdering tub. (n) A tub or vessel in whicli meat is 
corned or salted. (6) A heated tub in which on infetded 
lecher was placed for cure. [Obs.] Shak. 

Pow'der-nilll'' (-mlP), 7i. a mill in which gunpowder 
is made. 

Pow'dor-pOBt'Od (-post'fid), a. Affected with dry 
rot ; reduced to dust by rot. Bee Dry rot. under Dry. 

[U. s.-i 

Pow'der-y {-f)y a. 1. Easily crumbling to pieces ; 
friable ; loose ; as, ajwrvdery spar. 

2. Sprinkled or covered with powder ; dusty ; u, the 
pou'dery bloom on plums. 

3. Resembling powder ; consisting of powder. “ The 

potedery anow." Wordsu’orth. 

Pow'dike (pou'dik), n. [Scot, vow, pov,, a pool, a 
watery or marsliy place, fr. K. pool,} A dike in a marsh 
or fen. [Prov. JFyig.} Malliwell. 

Pow'diry (-<i^)» d. See Powdery. 

Pow'er (ix)u'6r), n. (Zool.) Same as Poor, the flah. 

Pow'ei, n. [OE. pouer, poer, OF. podr, povir, P. 
pouvorTy n. & v., fr, LL. j/otere, for L. posse, potesscy 
to be able, to have power. See Possible, Potent, and 
cf. PoBBE COMITATUB.] 1. Ability to act, regarded as 
latent or inherent ; the faculty of doing or performing 
something ; capacity for action or performance ; capa- 
bility of producing an effect, whether physical or moral ; 
potency ; might ; as, a man of gre^at pov'cr ; the power 
of capillary attraction ; money gives power. “ One next 
himself in power y and next in crime.” Milton. 

2. Ability, regarded as put forth or exerted ; Btrength, 

force, or energy in action ; as, the power of stooin in 
moving an en^e ; the power of truth, or of argument, 
in producing conviction ; the power of enthusiasm. 
“ Tike DOwer of fancy.” Shak. 

3. Capacity of undergoing or suffering ; fitness to be 
acted upon ; susceptibility ; — called also passive power ; 
as, great power of endurance. 

Pfmvr, then, is active and paBsive ; faculty ib active noterr or 
capacity ; capacity ia positive jwicer. Sir ff'. IJuinilton. 

4. The exercise of a faculty ; the employment of 
Btrength ; the exercise of any kind of control ; influence ; 
dominion ; sway ; command ; government. 

pntnf r in no blcaaing in itaelf but when it is employed to pr^ 
tect the innocent. Switi. 


6. The agent exercising an ability to act ; an individ- 
ual invested with authority ; an iurtitutiou, or govern- 
ment, which exercises control ; as, the great powers of 
Europe ; hence, often, a superhuman agent ; a spirit ; a 
divinity. “ The powers of darkness.” Milton. 

And the potaer* of the heavens shall bo shaken. Matt. xxiv. 29. 

6. A military or naval force; an army or navy; a 
great boat. Sp^er. 

Never such a power ... ^ . 

Was levied in the body of a land. SheS:, 
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PRiEFLORATION 


7. A Urge quantity ; a great number ; as, a power ok 

good things. iCoUoq.^ Hichardson. 

8. {Meoh.) (a) The rate at which mechanical energy is 
exerted or mechanical work performed, as by an engine 
or other machine, or an animal, working continuously ; 
as, an engine of twenty horse power. 

80^ The English unit of power used most commonly 
is tlie horse power. Bee Hoebk power. 

(6) A mechanical agent ; that from which useful me- 
chanical energy is derived ; as, water power ; steam 
power ; hand power ^ etc. (c) Applied force ; force pro- 
ducing motion or pressure ; as, the power applied at one 
end of a lever to lift a weight at the other end. 

113^ This use in mechanics, of jtower as a synonym for 
force, is improper and is becoming obsolete. 

(d) A machine acted upon by an animal, and serving as 
a motor to drive other machinery; as, a power. 

Power is used adjectively, denoting, driven, or 
adapted to be driven, by machinery, and not actuated 
directly by the hand or foot; as, a power lathe; a 
power loom ; a power press. 

9. {Math.) The product arising from the multiplica- 
tion of a number into itself ; as, a square is the second 
potver. and a cube is the third power, of a numlxsr. 

10. {Metaph.) Mental or moral ability to act; one of 

the faculties which are possessed by the mind or soul ; 
as, the power of thinking, reasoning, judging, willing, 
fearing, hoping, etc. I. Waits. 

The giiiltineis of my mind, the sudden durprise of my pow- 
ers, drove llic ^roBsncHH . . . into u received belief. bhak. 

11. {Optics) The degree to which a lens, mirror, or 
any optI(;al instrument, magnifies ; in the telescope, and 
usually in the microscope, the number of times it multi- 
plies, or augments, the apparent diameter of an object ; 
sometimes, m microscopes, the number of times it mul- 
tiplies the apparent surface. 

12. {Law) An authority enabling a person to dispose 

of an interest vested either in himself or in another per- 
son ; ownership by appointment. Wharton. 

13. Hence, vested authority to act in a given casti ; as, 
the business was referred to a committee witli power. 

Power may be predicated of inanimate agents, 
like the winds and waves, electricsity and magnetism, 
gravitation, etc., or of animal and intelligent beings; 
and when predicatiid of these beings, it may bidicate 
physical, mental, or moral ability or capacity. 

Msohanloal powsrs. Boo under Mrohanical. — Power 
loom, or Power press. See Def. 8 id), note. — Power of at- 
torney. Seouuder Attorney. — Power of a point (relative 
to a given curve) ((Jeom.). the result of subatitutiug the 
cobraiuatiJH of any point in that expression whicli being 


put equal to zero forms the eipiation of the curve ; as, 

+ y^ — 1(10 is the pou er of the point x. y. relative to the 
circle ar* + I/'-* — 100 --- 0. 

Pow'or-a-ble (pou'Sr-A-b’l), a. 1. Capable of being 
effected cr accomplished by the application of power; 
possible, [/i.] J. Young. 

2. Capable of exerting power ; powerful. Camden. 
Pow^er-lul (-ful), a. 1. Full of power; capable of 
producing great effects of any kind ; potent ; mighty ; 
efficacious; intense; as, a powerful man or beast; a 
powerful engine; a powerful argument; a powerful 
light; a powerful vessel. 

The powerful erttce that lies 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities. Shak. 
2. {Mining) Large ; capacious ; — said of vein.s of ore. 
Hyn. — Mighty ; strong ; potent ; forcible ; efficacious ; 
energetic ; intense. 

— Pow'er ful l7, — Pow'er-ful-neis, n. 

PoW'er-leiB, Destitute of power, force, or energy ; 
weak ; impotent ; not able to produce any effect. — 

Pow'or-lesi-ly, adv. — Pow^er-iess-neu, n. 
PowPdron (poulMrSii), n. [OF. espauleron. from 
ier, F. kpauie.'\ 


espaule shoulder. 


Same as Pauldron. 


Powp (poup), r’. i. See Poor. t. i. Chaucer. 

Pow'ter (pou'tSr), n. {Zo'ul.) See Pouter. 

POW'WOW' (pou'wou'), n. 1. A priest, or conjurer, 
among the North American Indians. 

Be it sagamore, suchem, or powwow. LonyffUow. 

2. Conjuration attended with great noise and confu- 
sion, and often with feasting, dancing, etc., performed 
by Indians for the cure of diseases, to procure success 
in hunting or in war, and for other purpose.s. 

3. Hence : Any assembly characterized by noise and 
confusion; a noisy frolic or gathering. [Colloq. U. N.] 

POW'WOW', V. i. 1. To use conjuration, with noise 
and confusion, for the cure of disease, etc., as among the 
North American Indians. 

2. Hence : To hold a noisy, disorderly meeting. [Col- 

lo^ U. N.] 

Po* (pOks), n. [For pocks. OE. pokkes. Soo Pock. 
It is plural In form but is used as a singular.] {Med.) 
Strictly, a disease characterized by pustules or eruptions 
of any kind, but chiefly or wholly restricted to throe or 
four diseases, the smallpox, the chicken pox, and the 
vaccine and the venereal diseases. 

Pot. when used without an epithet, as in impre- 
cations, formerly signified small}tox; but it now signifies 
lyphilis. 

Poi, V. t. Ump. & p. p. PoxBD (pSkst) ; p. pr. & vb. 
r». Poking. ] To infect with the pox, or sjrphilis. 

Poy (p<>lb « [OF. njmi. apoi. a support, prop., staff, 
F. appui. fr. OF. aputer. apoier. to support, F. nppuyer. 
fr. h to (L. ad) -f- OF. put. poi. a rising ground, hill. See 
Podium, Pew.J 1. A supimrt ; — used in composition; 
u, teapoy. 

2. A ropedanoer’s balancing pole. Johnson. 

S. A long boat hook by which barges are proi^lled 
igainst the stream. [Prov. Eng.^ Halliwell. 

Poy-na'do (pol-nS'dM, n. A poniard. [06«.] Lyly. 

Poynd (poind), Poynd'er (-3r), n. See PoiKD, 
Poindkr. 

Poy-netta' (poi-n8t'), W. [Of. Ponrr.] A bodkin. [Ofcx.] 



Poyou (Dasypus acreinctiu). 


Poyn^l (poin'tW), n. [See Pointal.] (/frcA.) Pav- 
Ing or fiooriug made of small squares or lozenges set 
diagonally. [Formerly written /wirt/o/.] 

Poy'ou (poi'oo), 71. {Zobl.) A South American arma- 
dillo {Jhieypus sexcinc- 
tus). Called also six- 
banded armadillo. 

Poae (p5z), V. i. Bee 
5th Pose. 

Poz^zu-o-la'na (p5t^- 
s5b'A-lk^i4), Poi^zo-la'- 
na (p5t^s6-), n. [It.] 

Volcanic ashes from Poz- 
zuoli, in Italy, used in 
the manufacture of a 
kind of mortar which 
hardens under water. 

Pnuun (prkm), n. [D. praam ; cf. G. prahm. F. 
prame ; all of Slavonic origin, from a wonl akin to E. 
fare. See Fare.] {Natit?) A flat-bottomed Ijoat or 
lighter, — used in Holland and the Baltic, and some- 
times armed in case of war. [Written also pram, and 
prame."] 

Prao'tlc (prSk'tTk), a. [Soo Practical.] 1. Practical. 

2. Artful ; deceitful ; skillful. [05a. j ** Cunning 
sloighta and pravtick knavery.” Spenser. 

Prao^tl-ca-bll'l-ty (-tl-kA-bTl'T-ty) n. The quality or 
state of being practicable ; praciicabloness ; feasibility. 
“ The practicability of such a project.” Stewart. 

Prao^tl-oa-ble (prSk'tl-kA-bM), a. [LL. pracHcare to 
act, transact, fr. L. praxdicus active, Or. n-paKTutiJ? : cf. 
r. praticable. pratiquer to practice. See Practical.] 

1. That may be practicea or performed; capable of 
l>eiiig done or accomplished with available means or 
resources ; feasible ; as, a practicable method ; a practi- 
cable aim ; a practicable good. 

2. Capable of being used ; itassablc ; as, a practicable 
weapon ; u practicable road. 

Practicable breach (MU.), a Vmeach wlileb admits of ai>- 
proach and entrance by an assailing party. 

Syn. — Possible ; feasible. ~ Practicable, Possible. 
A thing may he po.wble. i. e., not forbidden by any law 
of nature, and yet may not now bo jn acticable for want of 
the means requisite to its performance. 

“ PraG'ti-ca-bld-neBS, n. — Prac'ti-ca-bly, adv. 

Prac^tl-oal (-kol), a. [L. practicu.s activi*, Gr. irpo- 
KTiKoi fit for doing or i>erforining, practical, active, fr. 
npacrtreie to do, work, effect : cf. F. jjratique, formerly 
also practique. Cf. Pragmatic, Practice.] 1. Of or 
{Hirtaming to practice or action. 

2. Capable of being turned to use or account ; useful, 
in distinction from ideal or theoretical ; as, pi'actical 
chemistry. ‘‘Man’s practical understanding.’^ South. 
‘‘ For all practical purposes.” Macaulay. 

3. Evincing practice or skill ; capable of applying 
knowledge to some useful end ; as, a practical man ; a 
practiced mind. 

4. Derived from practice ; as. practical skill. 

Practical joke, a joke put in prat'tice ; a joke the fun of 

which consists in something done, in distinction from 
something said ; esp., a trick played upon a person. 

Prao'tl-oal'l-ty (-kSlG-ty), n. The quality or state of 
being practical ; practicalness. 

Prao'tl-oal-ly (prak'tl-kal-lj^h adv. 1. In a practi- 
cal way ; not theorotit'ally ; really ; os, to look at things 
practically ; practically worthless. 

2. By means of practice or use ; by experience or ex- 
periment ; as, practically wise or skillful ; practically 
acquainted with a subject. 

3. In practice or use ; as, a medicine pi'acticalhj safe ; 
theoretically ^v^oug, but practically right. 

Prao'tl-oal-neiS, n. Same, as Practicality. 

Prao^tt-O^'ize (-iz), r. t. To render jirai^tical. [i?.] 
“ Practicalizing influences.” J. S. Mill. 

Prao'tloe (-tls), n. [OE. praktike. pructique. F. 
pratique, formerly also, practique. LL. practica. fr. Gr. 
TTpajcriKi/j, fr. TtpaxTiKo^ practical. See I*nACTiCAL, and cf. 
Pratique, Pretty.] 1. Frequently repeated or custom- 
ary action ; liabitual performance ; a succesBion of a<rts 
of a similar kind ; usage ; habit ; custom ; as, the prac- 
tice of rising early; the practice of making regular entries 
of accounts ; the practice of daily exercise. 

A heart . . . exercised with covetous jwticticcs. 2 Pet. ii, H. 

2. Customary or constant use ; state of being used. 

Ohsolote Words inav be revived when they arc more sounding 

or inure signillcunt thuii tlione in practice. JJrydcn. 

3. Skill or dexterity acquired by use ; expertnoss. [7i.] 

‘‘ His nice fence and his active toe.” Shak. 

4. Actual performance ; application of knowledge ; 
— opposed to theory. 

There are two functions of the soul, —contemplation and 
practice. .South. 

There is a distinction, but no opposition, between theory and 
practice; eacii, to u certain extent, supposes the other i theory 
is dependent on practice ; practice must have preceded theorr. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

6. Systematic exercise for instruction or discipline ; 
as, the troops are called out for practice ; she neglected 
practice In music. 

0. Application of science to the wants of men ; the ex- 
ercise of any profession ; professional business ; as, the 
practice of medicine or law ; a large or lucrative practice. 

Practice is exercise of an art, or the application of a science in 
life, which application it Itaelf an art. Sir H’. Hamilton. 

7. Skillful or artful mam^emeut ; dexterity in con- 

trivance or tlie use of means ; art ; stratagem ; artifice ; 
plot ; — usually in a bad sense. [G5a.] Bacon. 

He sought to have that by procfice which he could not by 
prayer. Sir P. Sidney. 

0. {Math.) An easy and concise rootliod of applying 
the rules of arithmetic to questions which occur in trade 
and business. 

9. {Law) The form, manner, and order of conduct- 
ing and carrying on suits and prosecutions through their 


various stages, according to the principles of law and the 
rules laid down by the courts. BoutHer. 

8yn. — Custom ; usage ; habit ; manner. 

Flrao'tioe (prik'tTs), r. i. [imp. & p. p. Practiced 
(- list) ; p. pr. & vb. 71. Practicing (-tl-sYug).] [Often 
written praciue. practised, practising.'] I. To do or 
perform frequently, customarily, or habitually ; to make 
a practice of ; ns, to practice gaming. ‘‘Incline not my 
iieart to . . . practice wicked works.” Ls. cxli. 4. 

2. To exercitte, or follow, as a profession, trade, art, 
etc. ; as, to practice law or medicine. 

3. To exercise one’s self in, for inAtrueiion or improve- 
ment, or to acquire discipline or dexterity ; as, to prac- 
tice gunnery ; to practice music. 

4. To put into practice ; to carry out ; to act upon ; to 

commit ; to execute ; to do. “ Augbl but Talbot's sbod- 
ow whereon to practice your severity.” Shak. 

An this advice yc jiractire or nej;lect. J‘oj>e. 

B. To make use of ; to employ. [05 a-.] 

In malice to this good kuigUt’s wife, I practiced Vlmldo and 
Uicardo to corrupt her. Muatiuytr. 

6. To teach or accustom by practice ; to train. 

In church they are taught to love God ; after church they 
arc )tracticeU to love their neighbor. Latulur. 

Prao^tioe, t*. t. [Often written practise.'] 1. To yK<r- 
form certain acts frequently or customarily, either for 
instruction, profit, or amusement ; as, to practice with 
tlie broadsword or with the rifle ; to practice on the {liano. 

2. To learn by pradlce ; to form a habit. 

They Bhall practice liow to live secure. Milton. 

Practice first over yourself to reign. Waller. 

3. To try artifices or stratagems. 

He will practice against thee by poison. Shak. 

4. To apply theoretical science or knowledge, esp. by 
way of experiment ; to exercise or pursue an employ- 
ment or profession, esp. that of medicine or of law. 

(Iiim] little inclined to /o-arr/cff on others, and ns little that 
others should ;)rac/((r on me. Sir Jl . Temple. 

Prac'tlced (-tlst), a. [Often written practised.'] 

1. Experienced ; exprt ; skilled ; os, a nracficed 

marksman. ” A picklock.” La. Lytlon. 

2. Used babltnally ; learned by practice. 

Prao^ti-cer (-tt-sSr), n. [Often written praefiser.] 

1. One who practices, or puts in practice ; one who 

customarily performs certain acts. South. 

2. One who exercises a profession ; a practitioner. 

3. One who uwis art. or stratagem. [Obs.] 11. Jotison. 

Prac-ti'eian (prSk-tTsh^m), n. [F. praticien, OF. 

also practirieri.] One who is acquainted witli, or skilled 
in, anything by praidice ; a practitioner. 

Prao'tici (prak'tTk), n. Practice. [05.?.] Chaucer. 

Prao'U-iant (-tT-z«iit), n. An agent or confederate 
in treachery. [05.?.] Shak, 

Prao^tise (-tis), v. t. & i. Bee I'RACTICB. 

15^' The analogy of the English language requiroe 
that the noun and verb wbicli are pronounced alike 
should agree in spelling. Thus we have fwtice (n. & v.), 
noticed, noticing, noticer ; poultice in. A v.); oppientice 
(n. & V.); o^ice (n. Si v.), ofhcer{ii.)\ lattice (n.), latticed 
(a.); benefice (n.), beneticea (a.), etc, Cf. .racrifice (-fiz; 
n. Si V,), .surmise (-miz' ; n. A v.), promi.se (-Is; n. A v.) ; 
cnmprojni.sr (-miz ; n. A v.), etc. Contrast advice (-vis' , 
n.), and odvi,se (-viz''; v.) ; danre (-vis'; n.), and detise 
(-viz'; V.), etc. 

Prao'tl-BOUr (-tT-e5or), n. A practitioner, [05.?.] 

Prao-ti^tlOIl-ur (prSk-tTsh'Qn-er), n, [From Practi- 
cian.] 1. One will) is engaged in the actual use or exer- 
cise of any art or profession, particularly that of law or 
medicine. Crahbe. 

2. One who does anything customarily or habitually. 

3. A sly or artful person. Whi/gift. 

General practitioner. Bee under General, a. 

Prac'Uvo (prllk'tlv), «. Doing ; active. [05 j,] Syl- 
vester. — Prao'tlve-ly , adv. [ obs. ] 

The prcnchor and the pooide both, 

Then practicely did thrive. If arnrr. 

Prad (pr5d), n. [Cf. D. paard.] Ahorse. \_Colloq. Eng.] 

PrsE' (pre-). A prefix. Bee Prk-. 

11 PrSD^Ca^va (pre'kS'vA), n. [NL. See Pre-, and Ist 
Cave.] {Aiuit.) The superior vena cava. — Pm^oa^val 
(-val), a. B. O. Wilder. 

Prascl-pa (prCsff-p^ or pre'sT-pt), n. [L., imperative 
of praecipere to give rules or precepts. Bee Precept.] 
{Law) (a) A writ commanding something to be done, or 
requiring a reason for neglecting it. (5) A paper con- 
taliilug the particulars of a writ, lodged in the office out 
of which the writ is to be issued. Wharton. 

II Pna'co-oei (prS'kfi-sez), n. pi. [NL. See Preco- 
cious.] {Zo'ol.) A division of birds including those 
whose young are able to run about when first Imtehed. 

Pr»-GO'oUl (pri-kS'shal), a. {ZoU.) Of or pertaining 
to the PrsDcoces. 

II Pna-COg'nl-ta (prt-k6g'nT-t4), »i. of. [L, praecog- 
nilus. p. p. of praecognoscere to forelinow. Bee Pre-, 
and CooNmON.J Things previously known, or which 
should be known in order to understand something else. 

Prs-OOm'miS-llire (-kSm'mT-shqr or -k^m-niTsl/yr), 
n. [Pref. j?raj- -f- commis.7ure.] {Anat.) A transverse 
commissure in the anterior part of the third ventricle of 
the brain ; the anterior cerebral commissure. 

Pna-COr'a-OC^ (-kSr'A-koid), n. {Anat.) See Pek- 

CX>RACOlD. 

II Pna-OOl/di-a (-k6r'dT-A), n. [L., fr. prae before -f 
cor. cordis, the heart.] (.dtn/f.) The front part of the 
thoracic region ; tlio epigastrium. 

pTM-OOr'dl-al (-al), a. {Anat.) Same os Precoriual. 

II PriR'OOr'IlIl (-kfir'iifi), n. .'pl. Pracoornua (-4). [NL. 
See Pre-, and Cornu.] {Anat.) The anterior liorn of 
each lateral ventricle of the brain. B. G. U dder, 

Pne'dl-Al (pre'dT-rtl), a. See Predial. 

PrM^flO-ra'tlOll (prS'fift-rS'shtin), n. Sarno as Prefix)- 

RATION. 
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PILEFOLIATION 

Pra 9 -f 0 'll*a^tiotl (pr$-f5^IT-E'«l>ttn), «. Same as Paa- 

FOUATiojN. Gray. 

PrayjnUL-ll'lA fprS'inSks-Tl'lE), n. See PasMAXlLLA. 
PrShino^lar (pre-mS'lSr), a. Prbmolab. 
Trm-mone' (pr^-mOrs'), a. Same as Prkmorsb. 

11 Praem^ll'lll^ra (prfim/ll-iii'rS or pre^mfl-), n. [Cor- 
rupted from L. j/rneinonere to forew-arn, cite. See Ad- 
monish.] {I'Jny. Law) {a) The offeuse of introducing 
foreign antliority into England, the pemilticH for which 
were originiilly intended to depress the civil power of the 
pope in tiie kingdom. (A) The writ grounded on that 
ollense. W/iartvn. (c) The penalty ascrihed for the 
olTetme of pneimniire. 

Wolscy mcurrtd u /<; a;mun/>e, and forfeited hi# honor, ostatn, 
and life. South. 

ULTji^ The penalties of prwmunire were subsequently 
applied to many otlier offenaes ; but prosecutions upon a 
prwinunire are at this day unheard of Ui the English 
courts. lilnckdone. 

PraBm^U-nlYe, v. t. To subject to the penalties of 
prauiiunirc. T. Want. 

PrA-mu'nl-tO-ry (pre-inu'nY-tft-ry), a. See I'remu- 

NITOUY. 

II Pr»-na'rea (-na'rez), n. 7>f. [NL. See Prr*, Narks.] 
(Anat.) Tim Hiit(*rior iiiires. See Narks. JA <1. Wilder. 
PrSB-na'Bal ( na'zul), a. {Anat.) Same as PiutNASAR. 
PrSB-no'men (-no'mSuh n. ; pi. I'RACNOMINA (-nSm'T- 
n*). [L., fr. prae Vicfore nomen name.] {Lorn. A ntiq.) 
Tho first name of u person, by which individmUa of the 
same family were distinguished, answering to our Chris- 
tian name., as Caius, Lucius, Marcnis, etc. 

PraB^no-mln'lc-al (pre'no-mTn'I-kul), a. Of or per- 
taining to a prmnomcn. [<’'^/>'f.] M. A. Lower. 

PraB^O-per'cu-lum, n. [NL.] {Anat.) Same as Pbk- 
oPKRcui.uM. — Praro-per'cn-lar, a. 

Praa-o'ral, n., PrsB-punois, n., Pr»-soap^-U, n., 
Pne-acu'tum, n. , Praa-ster'niim, n. Same as Prkoral, 
1‘RRPUBIN, I'ttKSCAPUr.A, etc. 

Pras'ter- (pre'ter-). A prefix. See Preter-. 
Pnat'er-lst (prSt'cr-Ist or pre'tSr-), n. {Theol.) See 
Prkteribt. 

PrSB^ter-mlt' (pre'tSr-mTt'), v. t. See I^retbrmit. 
PraB-teX^ta (pre-tSks'U). w. ; pi. L. I’lLKTEXT^ (-te), 
E. Ph.«tkxta 8 (-tjlz). [L. (sc. toga\ fr. praetextus^ p. p. 
of praetexere to weave l>eforc, to fringe, border 
before -f- texerc to weave.] {Rom. Antiq.) A wliite robe 
with a purple border, worn by a Ronuui boy before he was 
entitled to wear the toga viriiis, or until about the com- 
pletion of his fourteenth year, and by girls until their 
marriage. It was also worn by magistrates and priests. 
PraB'tor (pro'tSr), n. See IhiETOR. 

II Prae-to'rex (pri-tC'rez), n. pi. [NT.^ See Pretou.] 
{Zo'oL) A division of butterflies including the satyrs. 
PraShtO'li-an (pre-t3'rT-fm), a. See Vretorian, 
PrA-tO^rl'Um (-rt-Qm). n. See Pretorium. 

II Pra»-zyg^a-poph'y-BlB (-zTg^d-p5f'i-sIs), n. {Anat.) 
Same as Preztoapopmysis. 

Prag-mat^lo (prEg-mSt'Tk), 1 a. [L. proqmo/iV/e.? busy, 
Prag'inat'io-al (-l-kul), ( active, skilled in busi- 

ness, especially in law and state affairs, systematic, Gr. 
•npaypariKo^y fr. vpaypa a thing done, business, fr. n^dor- 
atip to do : of. F. praymatigue. See Practical.] 1. Of 
or fiertainiiig to business or to affairs ; of the nature of 
business ; practical ; mivterial ; businesslike in habit or 
manner. 

T1j« next day ... I began to be very pragmaticat, Ei'elyn. 
We can not always be contemplative, diligent, orprajpnntiral, 
abroad ; but have need ul some deliglUful intenniittiion#. JJiKou. 
Low, pragmatical, earthly view# of the gospel. Jiurc. 

2. Busy; specifically, busy In an objectionable way; 

ofiScious; fussy and positive; moddlesumu. '^Pragmat- 
ical oflBcors of justice,” Sir IP. Scott. 

The fellow grew so pragmatical that he took upon him the 
govemmeut of my whole luiihly. Arbuihnot. 

3. Philosophical ; dealing with causes, reasons, and 
effects, rather than with details and circumstances ; — 
said of literature. ” Pragmatic history.” Sir W. Ham- 
ilton. Pragmatic poetry.” M. Arnold. 

Pragmatic sanction, a solemn ordinance or decree issued 
by the lie.'Kl or legislature of a state upon weighty mat- 
ters ; ~ a term derived from the Byzantine empire. In 
European history, two decrees under this name are par- 
ticularly celebrated. One of these, issued by Charles 
VII. of France, a. d. 14118, was tho foundation of the 
lUierties of the Gallioun church; the other, issued by 
Charles VI. of Germany, a. n. 1724, settled his liereditary 
dominions on his eldest daughter, the Archduclioss Maria 
Theresa. 

Prag'ZnatTc, n. 1. One skilled in affairs. 

My attorney and solicitor too ; a fine pragmatic. B. Jomon. 
2. A solemn public ordinance or decree. 

A royal pragmatic was accordingly passed. PrtKott. 
Prag-mxt'lo-al'ly (-I-kaMj^), adv. In a pragmatical 
manner. 

prag-mat'io-al-nou, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing^pragmatical. 

nag'ma-Usm (prlfg'mA-tTz’m), n. The quality or 
state of being pragmatic; in literature, the pragmatic, 
or philosophical, method. 

T^e narration of t)ii« «j>paront]y trifling circumstance belongs 
to the pragmatism of the history. J. Miirjihp. 

j^a g^ma-tist C-tTst), n. One who is pragmatic. 
Pr^'nUl'tiza (-tiz), v. t. To consider, represent, or 
embody (something unreal) as fact ; to materialize, [if.] 

“ A ^agmatized metaplior. ’ ’ Tylvr. 

II narrl^al^ (prE^r^^il'), n. [F., fr. prairie meadow.] 
The ninth month of the French Republican calendar, 
which dated from September 22, 17112. It began May 20, 
and ended June 18. Bee Ykndbmiairb. 

Pxai^rle (prS'rT), n. [F., an extensive meadowy OF. 
praerie, LL. pratariay fr. L. ^ratum a meadow.] 1. An 
extensive tract of level or rolling land, destitute of trees, 
covered with coarse grass, and usually characterized by 
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a deep, fertile soil. They abound throughout the Mis- 
sissippi valley, between the Alleghauies and the Rocky 
mountains. 


From the forests nnd the »rai> 
From the great lake# of the no 


trtes, 

norlhland. LongMloiv. 

2. A meadow or tract of grass loud ; especially, a so- 
called natural meadow. 

Pralris chicken {Zo'ol.)^ any American grouse of the 
genus Tymimnuchu*^ es- 
pecially T. Americamta 
{formerly T. eupidoU 
which inhabits the prai- 
ries of the central United 
States. Applied also to 
the sharp-tailed grouse. 

— Prairie clover (Hot.), 
any plant of the legumi- 
nous genus Petaloste- 
,mon. liaving small rosy 
or white flowers in dense 
terminal lieads or spikes. 

Several Bi>eciea occur in 
the i)rairie8 of the Unit- 
ed States. — Prairie dock 
( Hot . ), a coarse compos- 
ite plant isiiphinm /ere- Prairie Chicken iTi/mpanuchua 
bint/iaceum) with large Auu ricanu.s). 

rough leaves and yellow 

flowers, found in the Western prairies. — Prairie dog {Zo- 
ol . ), a small American 
rodent ( Oynomvs Ludo- 
vicianaa) allied to the 
marmots. It inhabits 
the plains west of the 



isippi. The prai- 
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the pi 

Missis . .. . 

rie dogs ourrow in the 
ground in large war- 
rens, and have a sharp Pmlrie Dog. 

bark like that of a dog. 

Called also prairie marmot. — Prairie gronse. Same as 
t'rairie chif^en, above. - Prairie bare (ZouL). a large 
long-eared Western hare (Lejius campe.ttria). See Jack 
rabbit, under 2d Jack. — Prairie hawk, Prairie fklcon 
{Zobt.), a falcon of Western North Amer- 
ica (Falro Mexicanna). The upper parts 
are brown. The tail has transverse bands 
of white ; the under parts, longitudinal 
streaks and spots oi brown. — Prairie 
hen. (Zdal.) Same os Prairie chicken, 
al>ov 0 . — Prairie itch uMed.). an affection 
of tJie skin attended with Intonse itch- 
ing, whicli is observed in tho North- 
ern and Western United States;— also 
called .twarnji itch, winter itch. — Prairie 
mannot. (Zobl.) Same as Prairie dog, 
above. — Prairie mole {Zobl.), a largo 
American mole (Scalojta argeniattW, na- 
tive of the Western prairies. — Prairie 
pigeon, plover, or snipe (/ob/.), the upland 
plover. Sec Flovbr, n., 2. - Prairie rat- 
tlesnake {Zobl. ), the massaaauga. — Prairie 
snake {Zobl.), a large harmless American 
snake {MasticophLt JIariguloris). It is 
Vmle yellow, tinged with brown above. — 

Prairie sqalrrel {Zobl.), any American Prairie Hawk, 

ground squirrel of the genus Spennophi- 

lus, inhabiting prairies ; — called also gopher. See GornER. 

Prairie turnip {Hot.)^ the edible turnip-sbaped farina- 
ceous root of a leguminous plant (/*.vo;y//cu c.»c«/cw/o) of 
the Upper Missouri region ; also, tho plant itself. Called 
also jiomme blanche, and imnime de prairie, — Prairie 
warbler (Zobl.),sL hright-colored American warbler (Z/co- 
droica discolor). The hack is olive yellow, with a group 
of reddish spots in the middle ; the under parts and the 
parts arouna the eyes are bright yellow ; the sides of the 
throat and spots along the sides, block ; three outer tail 
feathers portly white. — Prairie wolf. {Zobl.) Bee Coyote. 

Prals'a-ble (pr5z'i-b’l), a. Fit to be praiw^d ; praise- 
worthy; laudable; commendable. iri/c//f (2 Tint. ii. 15). 

Frals^a-bly, adv. In a praisable manner. 

Praise (praz), t>. /. [imp. ik p. p. Praised (prSzd) ; 
p. pr. Si vh. n. Praibino.] [OE. preisen, OF. preisier, 
priaier, F. pri.scr,h. pretvnre to prize, fr. pretium price. 
See Price, n., and cf. Appreciate, Praise, n., Prize, t).] 

1. To commend ; to applaud ; to express approbation 

of; to laud applied to a person or his acts. ”1 
praiae well thy wit.” Chancer. 

Let her own works praise her In the gates. Pro?*, xxxl. G1 . 
We praise not Hector, though his name, we know. 

Is great in arms ; *t is hard to jwaiae a foe. Drgdcn. 

2- To extol In words or song ; to magnify ; to glorify on 
account of perfections or excellent works ; to do honor 
to ; to display the excellence of ; — applied especially to 
tho Divine Being. 

Vraine. ye him, all his angels ; praise yc him, nil his hostR I 

Ps. cxlviii. 2. 

3. To value ; to appraise. [Gfc.t.] Piera Plowman. 

Syn.— To commend ; laud; eulogize: celebrate; glo- 
rify ; magnify. - To Praise, Applaud, Extol. To pram 
is to set at a high price; to applatid is to greet with 
clapping; to erUd is to bear aloft, to exalt. We may 
jtratsfi in the exercise of calm judgment ; we usually ap- 
plaud from impulse, and on account of some siiecinc 
act ; wo extol under the influence of liigh admiration, and 
usually i’ strong, if not extravagant, nuiguoge. 

Praise, n. [OE. preia, OF. preia price, worth, value, 
estimation. See Praise, v.. Price.] 1. Commendation 
for worth ; approval expressed ; honor rendered because 
of excellence or worth ; laudation; approbation. 

There are men who always confound the praiae of goodneaa 
with the practice. HamUer. 

Praise may lie expressed by an individual, and 
thus differs from /time, rertotvn, ana celebrity, whicli are 
always the expression of the approbation of numbers, or 
public conmicndation. 

2. Esueuially, the joyful tribute of gratitude or hom- 
age renaered to the Divine Being ; the act of glorifying 
or extolling the Creator ; worship, particularly worship 
by song, in distinction from prayer and other acts of 
worship ; as, a service of praise. 

lie hath put a new aong in my mouth, even praise unto our 
God, J‘s, xl. a. 


3. The object, ground, or reason of praise. 

He is thy praise, and he ie thy God. Pent. x. SL 
Syn. — Encomium ; honor ; eulogy ; panegyric ; plaud- 
it : applause ; acclaim ; eclat ; commendation ; laudation. 
Pralst'llll (prSz'ful), a. Praiseworthy. [G6z.] 
PralMTass, a. without praise or approbation. 
Pralse'-meet^-lng (-mSb'Ing), n. A religious service 
mainly in song. [Locals U. N, j 
PraiM'ment (-ment), n. Appraisement. [06«.] 
Praia^er (-5r), n. 1. One wlvo praises. ” Praiaera of 
men.” Sir P. Sidney. 

2. An appraiser ; a valuator. [Of;.?.] Sir T. North. 
Praise'WOl^tbl’ly (-wfir^thl-l]^), adv. In a praise- 
worthy manner. Spenser. 

Praiae^wor^tbl-neu, n. The quality or sUte of 
being praiseworthy. 

Praue'worthy (-thy), a. Worthy of praise or ap- 
plause ; commendable ; praiseworthy action ; he was 
praiseworthy. A rbuthnot. 

Pra'krlt (pra'krlt), n. [Skr. original, natu- 

ral, usual, common, vulgar.] Any one of tlie popular 
dialects descended from, or akin to, Sanskrit ; — in dis- 
tinction from the Sanskrit, which was used as a literary 
and learned language when no longer spoken by the 
jieople. Pali is one of the Prakrit dialects. 

Flra-kritlo (pr&-krTt'Ik), a. Pertaining to Prakrit. 
Pram (prSm), Frame (prSinL n. {JSaut.) Bee Praam. 
Prance (prAns), v. i. [{mp. & p. p. Pranced (prAnst) ; 
p. pr, & vb. n. Prancing (prAn'sTug),] [OE. jmiuncen : 
probably akin to prunkf v. t. Bee Prank.] 1. To 
spring or boimd, as a horse in high mettle. 

Now rule thy prancing steed. Gag. 

2. To rldo on a prancing horse ; to ride in an ostenta- 
tious manner. 

The insulting tyrant prancing o'er the Add. Addison. 

3. To walk or strut about In a pompous, showy mra- 

ner, or with warlike parade. Sivift. 

P^an'cer (prAn'sSr), n. A horse which prances. 

'I'hcn came tho captain . . . upon a bravo prancer. Lidyn. 
Pran'dl-al (prAu'dT-rtl), a. [L. prandiwm a repost.] 
Of or pertaining to n rejmst, esneoially to dinner. 

II Pran'goa (piSn'gSs), n. [From Uie native name in 
Afghanistan.] (7/of.) A genus of umhelliferous plants, 
one species of which (P. pabularia), found in Thibet, 
Cashmere, Afghanistan, etc., lias been used os fodder 
for cattle. It bos decompound leaves with very long 
narrow divisions, and a highly fragrant smell resembling 
that of now clover hny. 

Prank (prank), v. t. [imp. Sr p. p. Pranked (prAnkt) ; 
p. pr. & vh. nT l^NKiNo.] [Cf. L, prink, also O.pran- 
gen, prwnken, to shine, to make a show, Dan. prange, 
prunke, 8w. prvnka, D. jiroukeyi.'} To adorn in a showy 
manner ; to dross or equip ostentatiously ; — often fol- 
lowed by tip; as, tojrrank up the body. Bee Prink. 

In BuinptuouB tire #he joyed hcmelf to jirank. Spenser. 

Prank, v. i. To make ostentatious sliow. 

White houses prank where once were huts. Jf. Arnold. 
Prank, n- A gay or sportive action ; a ludicrous, 
merry, or miscliievous trick ; a cuper ; a frolic. S/w-nser. 
The harpies , . . played tlicir accustomed pranks. 

Sir W, Raleigh. 

Ills pranks hove been too brood to bear w ith. Shuk. 
Prank, a. Pull of gambols or tricks. [G6.y.] 
Prank'er (prAnk^r), 71 . One who dresses showily ; n 
prinker. ” A pranker or a dancer.” JUwrton. 

Prankish, a. Full of pranks ; frolicsome. 

Prase (pr^), n. [L. prasius, fr. Gr. irpouriov of a 
leck-green, fr. Gr. irpdaov a leek: cf. V. prase.} (Min.) 
A variety of cryptocrystalline quartz of a leek-grocu color. 

Pra'ie-O- (prS'sft-o-). [Gr. npdaioc leek-green, green, 
fr. vrpdo-ov a leek.] A combining form signifying green; 
as, nmscocobalt, a green variety of cobalt. 

II Pra^se-o-dyml-nm (-dlmG-Cm), n. [NL., from E. 
praseo- -f- didymium .} (Chem.) A supposed element ns 
garded as one of the components of didymium so 
called from the green color of its salts. Symbol Pr. 

Pra'sa-n-llte (prS'sJ-i-lit), n. [Ptimo- -f- -Hte.} 
(3/m.) A variety of altered iolite of a green color and 
greasy luster. 

Prasl-noilB (prSz'T-nQs), a. [L. prnainua. Or. vpderv- 
vof, fr. npdaov a leek.] Grats-green ; clear, lively green, 
without any mixtiirn. lAndley. 

Pra'BOld (pra'zold), (t. [Or. irpdtroy leek -j- -ott/.J 
(Min.) Reseinhling prase. 

Prate (pr5t), v. i, [imp. & p. p. Prated ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Prating.] [Akin to LG. & V. praten, Don. prate, 
Bw. & Icel. 7>rrt/«. J To talk much and to little purpose ; 
to be loquacious ; to speak foolishly ; to babble. 

To prate, nnd talk for life nnd honor. Shak. 

And make a fool prcsuinc to prate of love. Dryden. 

Prato, (. To utter foolishly ; to speak without rea- 
son or purpose ; to chatter, or Imbble. 

What nonscnHC would the fool, thy master, prate. 

When Uiuu, IiIh knave, caust talk at such a rutv 1 Drpdm. 

Prate, n. [Akin to LG. & D. praat, Bw. wrnf.] Talk 
to little purpose ; trifling talk ; umneaning loquacity. 

Sick of fops, and poetry, and prate. Rope. 

Pratollll (-fill), a. Talkative. [/?.] W. Taylor. 
Prat'or (prat'Sr), n. One who prates. Bhak. 

Prat'io (prStIk), n. See Pratique. 

Pra'tlll-oolo (prilTn-kOl), n. (Zobl.) Any bird of the 
Old World genus Glareola, or 
family Glareolidm, allied to 
the plovers. They have long, 
pointed wings and a fork^ 
tail. 

PraPillC -17 (pi€t^ng-lV), 
adv. Wi^ idle talk; with 
loq^uaoity. 

Prat'MHli(pr»t'8k;F.prA'- Pratincole ( Glareola pratlth 
ttk'), n. [F. ; cf. It.vratica, cola). 

Bp. practioa. Bee Practiob.] 1. (Com.) Primarily, 
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liberty of converee ; intercouree ; benoe, a oertifioate, 
given after compliance with quarantine regulation*, per- 
mitting a ship to land passengers and crew ; — a term used 
particularly in the south of Europe. 

2. Practice ; habits. One of English ednoa- | 

Uon said pralwue.” H. J^orth, \ 


tion and A', jsortn. 

Prat'tle (prat't’l), r. i. [imp, & p.p. Prattijbi> (-t’ld) ; 


habits. [Oba.^ 


P-pr. & vb. n. pRATTLiNa (-tllugM [Freq. of prate.} 
To talk much and idly ; to prate ; hence, to talk lightly 
and artlessly, like a child ; to utter child’s talk. 

Prat^e, V. t. To utter as prattle ; to babble ; as, to 
protile treason. Addison. 

Prat'tle, w. Trifling or childish tattle ; empty talk ; 
loquacity on trivial subjects ; prate ; babble. 

Mere prattle, without prnctice. Shak. 

Prat'tle-mexit (-ment), n. Prattle, [i?.] Jeffrey. 

Prat^tler (-tl6r), n. One who prattles. Herbert. 

Prav'l-ty (prUv'T-tyh n. [L. pravUas, from pravua 
crooked, perverse.] Deterioration; degeneracy; cor- 
ruption; especially, moral crookedness; moral Mrver- 
slon ; perverseness; depravity; as, theprarify of human 
nature. “ThepruriVy of the will.” South. 

Prawn (pr^n), n. [OK. prone, of unknown origin ; 
cf. L. pe.rna a sea mussel.] {Zonl.) Any one of numer- 
ous species of large shrimplike Crustacea having slender 
legs and long antenme. They mostly belong to the gen- 
era Pondalus, Palmmon, Pohemonetea, and Peneus, and 
are much us^ as food. The common English prawn is 
Falsemon serratus. 


\ Prayer'leaa (prftrngs; 277), a. Not using prayer; 
habitually neglecting prayer to God ; without prayer. 
“ The next time you go prayerless to bed.” Baxter. 
- Prayer'less-ly, adv. - l>iayeraeM naM, n. 

Pray'ing (prS'Ing), a. & n. from Pray, v. 

Pn]rinff Insset, locust, or mantis iZooL), a mantis, e8|)e' 
dally Mtntis relii/ioso. See Mantis. - laying machine, 
or paying wheel, a wheel on which prayers are pasted 
by Buddliist priests, wlio tlien put the wheel in rapid 
revolution. Each turn is supposed to have the ofticacy 
of an oral rejietition of all the prayers on the wheel, 
oometimes it is moved by a stream. 

Prayln^-ly, adv. With supplication to God. 

Pro- (pre-). [L. prae, adv. & prep., before, akin to 
pro, and to E. for, prep. : cf . F. prS-. Bee Pro-, and cf . 
Prior.] A prefix denuting priority (of time, place, or 
rank) ; as, precede, to go before ; precursor, a forerun- 
ner ; prefix, to fix or place before ; preeminent, eminent 
before or above others. Pre- is sometimes used inten- 
sively, as in prepotent, very potent. [Written also prse-.} 

Pl^acKon-Sa'tlOll (prS-ak''k6-zS'uhiiu), n. Previous 
accusation. 


Preace (pre j or prCs), V. & n. Press. [055.] S}>enser. 

Preach (prSch), V. i. [imp. & p. p. I’UEACHED 
(prScht) ; p. pr. <& vb. n. PnitACHiNa.] [OE. prechen, 
OF. preecnier, prechier, F. precher, fr. L. praedicarc to 
cry in public, to proclaim ; prae before dicare to umke 
known, dicere to say ; or perhaps from (assumed) LL. 
praedictiare. See Diction, and cf. Predicate, Predict.] 

1. To proclaim or publish tidings ; specifically, to pro- 
claim tlie gospel ; to discourse publicly on a religious sub- 
ject, or from a text of Scripture ; to deliver a sermon. 

How shall they preoc/i, except they be sent ? Boui. x. 16. 

Prom that time Jesus begun to preach. Matt. iv. ]7. 

2. To give serious advice on morals or religion ; to dis- 
course iu the manner of a preacher. 

Preach, v. t. l. To proclaim l)y public discourse ; to 
utter in a sermon or a formal religious harangue. 

That Cristes gospel truly wolde prerhr. Chaucer. 

The Lord hath anointed me to jircach good tidings unto the 
meek. hit. Ixi. J. 

2. To inculcate in public discourse ; to urge witli 

earnestness by public teaching. ” 1 liavc preached right- 
eousness iu tlie groat congregation.” J^s. xl. fi. 

3. To deliver or pronounce ; as, to preach a sermon. 

4. To teach or instruct by preacliiiig ; to inform by 
preaching. [i2.] ** Asyo areprcdt*/ic(/.” Southey. 

6. To advise or recommend earnestly. 

My muster preacAf'* patience to him. Shak. 

To preach down, to oppress, repress, or humiliate by 
preaching. I’enniison.- To preach up, to exalt by preach- 
ing ; to preach iu support of ; as, to preach up equality. 

Preach, n. [Of. F. preehc, fr. prtcher. See Preach, 
1 '.] A religious discourse. [^^5.] Iluoker. 

Preaoh'er (-er), n. ^Cf. OF. 2 >ree.<tc?tierre, preseheur, 
F. prechenr, L. pracdicafor.] 1. Ono who preaches ; 
one who discourses publicly ou religious subjects. 

How shall they hear without u preacher 1 Jlom. x. 14. 

2. One who inculcates anything with earnestness. 

No jjrcachcr ia listened to but Time. Su'i/'t. 

Preacher bird (Zool.)^ a toucan. 

Proach'er-ahlp, n. The office of a preacher, ” The 
j» eachership of the Rolls.” Macaulay, 

Preach'i'ty (-t-fi), V. i. [Preach -f- -/i/.] To dis- 
course ill the mauuer of a preacher. [Colloq.} Thackeray. 

Preach'lng, n. Tlio act of delivering a religious dis- 
course ; the art of sermonizing ; also, a sermon ; a public 
religious discourse ; serious, earnest mlvice. Milner. 

Preaching cross, a cross, sometimes surmounting a pul- 
pit, erected out of doors to designate a preaclxing place. 

Preaching friars. Bee Dominican. 

Preach'man (-man), n.; jil. Preachmen (-men). A 
preacher ; — so called in contempt. [f>55.] Iloirell. 

Praach'ment (-ment), n. A religious liarangue ; a 
sermon ; — used derogativcly. Shak. 

Pre^ao-qualnt' (pre^Sk-kwSnt'), V. t. To acquaint 
previously or beforehand. Fielding. 

Pre^ao-qualnt'ance (-ans), n. Previous aoquaintanco 
or knowledge. Harris. 

Pre-aot' (pr$.5kt'), v. t. To act beforehand ; to per- 
form previously. Fuller. 

Pre-ao'tlon (prfe-Sk'shSn), n. Previous action. 

Pre^a-tllUlllo (prS'A-dSm'Ik), a. I^rior to Adam. 

Pre-ad'am-ite (prJ-Sd'am-lO, n. [Cf. F. jyrSadamite.} 

1. An inhabitant of the earth before Adam. 

2. One who holds that men existed before Adam. 

Pre-ad'am-lte, a. Of or pertaining to tlie period, or 

to a people, before Adam. 

Pre-ad^'am-lPiO (-Tt'Ik), a. Existing or occurring be- 
fore Adam ; preadamic ; os, preadamitic periods. 

Pre^ad'Juaf'ment (pre'ad-jast'mcnt), n. Previous 

adjustment. 

Pre^ad-mln^ia-tra^tlon (-mliFis-tra'shOn), n. Previ- 
ous ailministration. Bjt. Pearson. 

Pre^ad-mon'lsh, r. t. To admonish previously. 

Pre-ad^mo-lli'tiOll (prJ-M'mft-nlsh'&u), n. Previous 
warning or admonition ; forewarning. 

Pro-^'TW’tlse' (prS-Sd'vSr-tiz' or -Sd'vSr-tiz''), v. t. 
To advertise beforehand ; to preannounce publicly. 

Pra'am^ble (prS'Sm'b’l), n. [LL. praeambuhnn, from 
L. praeambulus walking before, £r. praeambulare to walk 
before ; prae before -j- ambulare to walk : cf. F. pt'i- 
ainhule. See Amble.] An introductory portion ; an in- 
troduction or preface, as to a book, document, etc. ; spe- 
cifically, the introductory part of a staMite, which states 
the reasons and intent of the law. 

Pre^am^ble, v. t. & i. To make a preamble to ; to 
preface ; to serve as a preamble, [f?,] Fettham. Milton. 

Pr^-amnba-U-lT (prft-Im'bfl-lft-ry), n. [Cf. of. pre- 
ambulaire."] Of or pertaining to a preamble ; introduc- 
tory ; contmned or provided for in a preamble. ‘‘A pre- 
amhtt/ary tax.” [a.] Burke. 



Southern Prawn ( Peneus tetifenu). 

The name is often applied to any largo shrimp. 

Praz-ln'O-BOOpe O^rSks-tn'fi-skSp), n. [Gr. npa^is 
action -|- -.fcope.] (Opt.) An instrument, similar to tiie 
phenukistoscope, for presenting to view, or projecting 
upon a screen, images having the natural motions of real 
objects. 

PraZ^lS (prUks'Ts), n. [NL., fr. Gr. trpafis, fr. rrpda- 
<r«iv to do. Bee Practice.] 1. Use ; practice ; espe- 
cially, exercise or discipline for a specific purpose or 
object. ** The p?'azis and theory of music.” Wood. 

2. An example or fonu of exercise, or a collection of 
sucli examples, for practice. 

Pray (pra), & V. See Prey. [Obs.] Spenser. 

Pray (pra), v, i. [imp. & p. p. Prayed (prad) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Praying.] [OE. jire.ien, OF. preier, F. prier, 
L. precari, fr. prex, precis, a prayer, a request ; akin to 
Skr. to ask, AS, /rignnn,frlnan, friegan, G. fra- 

gen, Goth, fralhnan. Of. Deprecate, Imprecate. Pre- 
carious.] To make request with earnestness or zeal, as 
for something desired; to make entreaty or supplication; 
to offer prayer to a deity or divine being as a religious 
act ; specifically, to address the Supreme Being with ad- 
oration, confession, supplication, and thanksgiving. 

And to his goddess pitously he prej/de. Chaurer. 

When thou prayeM, enter into thy closet, and when thou linst 
shut thy door, to thy Father which is in secret t and tliy 
Fatlier whicli sceth in secret sliall reward thee openly. 

Matt. Vi. (1. 

1 pray, nr (by ellipsis) Pray, I beg ; I request ; I entreat 
you ; — used in askmg a question, making a retpiest, in- 
troducing a petition, etc. ; as. Pray, allow me to go. 

I prat/, sir, why a!n I beaten ? Shak. 

8yn, — To entreat ; supplicate ; beg ; implore ; Invoke ; 
beseech ; petition. 

Pray, V, t. 1. To address earnest request to ; to suii- 
plicate ; to entreat ; to implore ; to bcseoclu 

And as this earl was preyed, so did he. Chaucer. 

We pray you ... be ye reconciled to God. 2 Cor. v. 20. 

2. To ask earnestly for ; to seek to obtain by supplica- 
tion ; to entreat for. 

I know not how to pray your patience. .Shak. 

3. To effect or a(;complish by praying ; as, to pray a 

aoul out of purgatory. Milm'an. 

To pray in aid. [Law) (a) To call in as a helper one 
who has an interest in the cause, llacon. (6» A phrase 
often used to signify claiming the benefit of on argument. 
Bee under Aid. Mosley dt W. 

Pray'or (prS'Sr), n. One who prays ; a supplicant. 

Prayer (prfir; 277), n. [OE.preiere, OF. preiere, F. 
pri^re, fr. L. precarius obtained by prayer, fr. precari 
to pray. See Pray, v. i.] 1. The act of praying, or of 
asking a favor ; earnest request or entreaty ; hence, a 
petition or memorial addressed to a court or a legislative 
Dody. “ Their meek prrycrc.” Chaucer. 

2. The act of addressing supplicatiou to a divinity, 
especially to the true God ; the offering of adoration, 
confession, supplication, and thanksgiving to the Su- 
preme Being ; as, public prayer ; secret prayer. 

Ai he is famed for mildneM, peace, and prayer. Shak. 

3. Tlie form of words used in praying ; a formula of 
supplication ; an expressed petition ; especially, a sup- 
plioation addressed to God ; as, a written or extempora- 
neous prayer ; to repeat one’s prayers. 

He mode those two excellent praifera which were published 
immediately after his death. hp. Fell. 

Prayer book, a book containing devotional prayers.— 
Prayer meeting, a meeting or gathering for prayer toOod. 

Byn. — Petition ; orison ; supplication ; entreaty ; suit. 
Prayer'lul (-ful), «• Given to prayer ; praying much 
or often ; devotional. ” The prayerful man.” J, S. 
Blackie. — Prayer'ful-ly, lu/i'. — PrayorW-nou, n. 


Pre-amnDU-late (pr«-&m'bfi-15t), v. i. [L. nraeambu- 
lare. See Preamble.] To walk before. [Af.j Jordan. 

Pre-am^bn-la^tion (-la^shQu), n. 1. A wolkiug or go- 
ing before ; precedence, [-ft.] 

2. A preamble. [055.] Chaucer, 

Pre-amnbu-la-to-ry (pvft-Sm'bfl-lA-tft-rj^), a. Preced- 
ing ; going before ; introductory. [7**.] 

Simon Magus had ;oyrtm6i</a7or// impieties. Jer. Taylor. 

Pre-am^u-lOttS Gibs), a. [See Preamble, n.] See 
Pbbambulatory. [7?.] sir T. Broime. 

Pre^an-nonnod^ (pre' Un-nouns'), v. i. To announce 
beforehand. Coleridge. 

^-an^ta-pe-nul'tl-mate (pr^-SiFtf-rf-nhi'ti-mftt), a. 

Beiug or indicating the fourth syllalile from tlie cud of a 
word, or that Imfore the aiitcpeimlt. 

Pre'a-Or'tlO (pre'i-Cr'tlk), a. (Anal.) In front, or on 
the ventral side, of the aorta, 

Pre'ap-JKllhlt' (-5p-poiut'), v. t. To appoint previ- 
ously, or beforehand. Carlyle. 

Pre^ap-polnt'ment (-ment), n. Previous appointment. 
Pre-ap'pre-hen'Blon (prt-Jlp^pr^-hCn'Hhnn), n. An 
apprehension or opinion formed before (examination or 
knowledge. [7i.] Sir T. Browne. 

Pre-ann' (-Srm'), i*. t. To forenrm. [7i.] 

Pre'ar-range' (pre'Sr-ranj'), v. l. To arrange before- 
hand. 

Prease (prl5a or pr8s), r. t. A i. To press ; to crowd. 
[f>5.r.]— n. A press ; a crowd. [Oh,^.} Sjirnser. 

Pre^aa-ani'anoe (pre A-flhnr'Gnjs), n. Previous assur- 
ance. Coleridge. 

Pre'a-tax'lc (-A-tSks'Tk), a. (Med.) Occurring before 
the syiiqjtom ataxia has developed ; — applied to the 
early symptoms of locomotor ataxia. 

Pre-au'dl-ence (nr^-^'flT-ens), n. (Eng. Late) Preced- 
ence of rank at the oar among lawyers. Blackstone, 

Pre-ax'l-al (pre-Xks'T-oD, a, (Anal.) Situated in front 
of any transverse axis in the body of an animal ; ante- 
rior; cephalic; esp., in front, or on the anterior, or ce- 
phalic (that is, radial or tibinl) side of tlie axis of a limb. 

Preh'end (i»rPl)'6nd), n. [F. prfhende (cf. It. & Sp. 
prehenda), from h. jiraehenda, from L. jiroebere to hold 
lortli, nflbrd, allow, contr. fr. jtrachibere ; prae before 
4- habere to have, hold. Hei^ Habit, and cf. Provender.] 

1. A payment or stipend; esp., tlie sti}n)ud or main- 
tenance granted to a prebendary out of the estate of a 
cathedral or collegiate church with which he is con- 
nected. Bee Note under liRNEriCB. 

2. A prebendary. [055.] Bacon. 

Dignitary prebend, one having jurisdiction annexed to 

it. — Simple prebend, one without jurisdiction. 

Pre-ben'dal (pr^-b€n'dal), a. Of or pertaining to a 
prebend ; holding a prebend ; as, a prebendal priest or 
stall. Chesterfield. 

Preb'en-da-ry (pr6b'5n-du-ry), T». [IAj. Jtraehendari- 
us: ci. ¥. ]>rr.bendaire. See Prebend.] 1. A clergyman 
attached to a collegiate or cathedral church who enjoys a 
yrobond in consideration of his officiating at stated times 
m the church. See Note under Benefice, n., 3. Hook. 

2. A nrcliendaryship. [05,9.] Bailey. 

Preb'^en-da-ry-lhlp, n. The office of a jwebendary. 

Preb'en-date (-dat), r. t. [LL. praebendatu.^, p. p. of 
praebendari.} To invest with the office of prelicndary ; 
tojresent to a prebend. [055,] Graf tori. 

Unob'end-Bhip (prei/Sud-ahlp), n. A prebendaryship. 
[Obs.} Foxc. 

Pre-bron'Chi-al (pre-brlSn'kl-ul), a. (Anaf.) Situated 
in front of the bronchus; — applied especially to an air 
sac on either side of the esoithagus of birds. 

Pre-cal'CU-late (-kilOtu-lat), v. t. To calculate or de- 
tenu ine beforehand ; to prearrange. 71/ff55c»n. 

Pre'eant (pre'kont), n. [L. preeans, -antis, p. pr. of 
to nray.] One who prays. [77.] Coleridge. 

Pre-ca'rl-ons (pre-ka'rl-Os), a. [L. precarius ob- 


tained by begging or prayer, depending on re(rueBt or on 
the will of another, fr. precari to pray, beg. See Pray.] 

1 . Deiieiuling on the will or pleasure of another; helu 

by courtesy ; liable to be cliangtrd or lost at the pleasure 
of another ; as, precarious privileges. Addison. 

2. Held by a doubtful tenure ; depending on unknown 
causes or events ; exposed to constant risk ; not to be 
depended on for certainty or stability ; uncertain ; as, a 
jtreearious state of health ; precarious fortunes. ” In- 
tervals of partial and jirecarious liberty.” Macaulay. 

Syn.— Uncertain : unsettled ; unsteady ; doubtful ; du- 
bious; equivocal. — Precarious, Uncertain. Bn carious 
is stronger than wr/frr(frm. Derived originally from the 
Latin j^reeari, it first signified “ gr.anted to entreaty,” 
end, hence, ” wholly dependent on the will of another.” 
Thus it came to express the highest species of uncertain- 
ty, and is applied to such thmgs as depend wholly on 
future casualties. 

— Pre-ca'rl-OBui-ly, adv. — Pre-oa'd-ons-neM, n. 

Pro-ca'tlon (-snfin), ». [L. jirecalio.} The act of 
praying ; supplication ; entreaty. Cotton. 

Prec/a-tlve (prSk'i-tiv), ) a, [L. precafirus, preeato- 

PrOO'M-tO-ry (-ti-ry), j riw5, fr.^irccuri to pmy. 


PrOO'M-tO-ry [-ti-ry), j riu.%,fT. precari to pray. 
See Precarious.] Suppliant ; boseechiug. Bp. Hopkins. 

Prscatory words (Law), words of recommendation, re- 
quest, entreaty, wish, or expectation, employed in wills, 
as distinguished from express directions ; — in some coses 
creating a trust. Jarman. 

Pre-can'tloil (pr^-kft'shCn), n. [F. prScaution, L. 
praecautio, fr. praecavere, pj'aecaufum, to guard against 
^forehand ; prae before -f carere to be on one’s gn.^^d. 
See Pre-, and Caution.] 1. Previous caution or care ; 
caution previously employed to prevent mischief or se- 
cure gocKi ; as, his life was saved liy precaution. 

They [ancient philORophors] treasured up their Fopposed dis- 
coveries with miserable jtrerantiou. J- K. lormon. 

2. A measure taken beforehand to w’ord off evil or 
secure good or success ; a precautionary' act ; aa, to take 
precautions against accident. 

Pre-oan'tlon, v. /. [Cf. F. pricautionner.} 1- To 
warn or caution beforehand. Locke, 
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8. To take precaution against. [iS.] Dryden. 

Pre*cail^Oll>al (pr^-kj^^shtUwil), a. Precautionary. 
Pl«>cau^tion*m-l7 (-4-it), a. Of or pertaining to pre- 
caution, or precautions ; as, preoaui ionary signals. 
Pro-cau'tlOlUl (-shfis), a. Taking or using precaution ; 

S recautionary. — Pie-oan'tlOlUhly, adv. — ■ Pre-OAII^- 
lons neM, n. 

Pre^oe-da^ne-OlUI (prS/hS-da'ne-fls), a. Preceding ; 
antecedent ; previous. Hammond. 

Pre-cadO^ (pri-sed')* t. [imp. & p. p. PaacBDBD ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PRtOBDiNO.] [L. praecedercj pruecex- 
sum ; prae before 4* cedere to go, to be in motion : cf. 
V. prSceder. See Pub-, and C*db.J 1. To go before in 
onler of time ; to occur tirst with relation to anything. 
“ Harm precedes not sin.” Milton. 

2- To go before in place, rank, or importance. 

3. To cause to be pre<!oded ; to preface ; to introduce ; — 
used witii by or toitb before the instrumental object. [A’. ] 
It is usual to precede liostilitics by a public declaration. Kent. 
Pre-ood^enoa (-ens), l ». [Cf. F. precedence. See 
Pre-06d^en>07 (-on-sy), J PaieciDE.J 1. TJie act or 
state of preceding or going before in order of time ; pri- 
ority ; as, one event has precedence of anotlier. 

2. The act or state of going or being before in rank or 
dignity, or the place of honor ; right to a more honorable 
place ; superior rank ; as, barons have precedence of 
commoners. 

Which of them [the different desires] has the precedencf/ In 
determining tlie will to the next nctiun 'i Lnvke. 

Syn. — Antecedence ; priority ; preeminence ; prefer- 
ence ; superiority. 

Pra-Oed^ent (-cut), a. [L. proecedens^ -entis^ p. pr. 
ol praecedcre : cl. }*'. precedent. See Pkkceub.] Going 
beiore ; anterior ; preceding; antecedent: a.e^ prceeilent 
services. Shnk. “ A ;>;rccf/cn/ injury.” Bucoti. 

Condition procddont {Laic), a condition which must pre- 
cede the vesting of an estate, or the accruing of a right. 

Preo^e-dent (prSa'o-denl), »i. 1. Something done or 
said tliat may servo as an example to authorize a subse- 
quent act of the same kind ; an authoritative example. 
Examples for caso^ can but direct us prcreflmtu only. JlatAer, 

2. A preceding circumstance or condition; an anteced- 
ent; lienee, a progivostic ; a token ; a sign. [Obs."] 

3. A rough draught of a writing which precedes a 
finished coi)y. [GAt.] Shnk. 

4. {Law) h judicial decision which serves as a rule 
for future determinations in similar or analogous cases; 
an authority to be followed iti courts of justice ; forms 
of proceeding to bo followed in similar oases. Wharton. 

Syn. — Example; antecedent. — Pukcedbnt, Example. 
An examide is a similar case whicli may serve as a rule or 
guide, but has no authority out of itself. A precedent is 
something which comes down to us from the past with 
the sanction nl usage and of common consent. We quote 
examples in literature, and precedents in law. 

Preo'e-dent-ed, a. Having a precedent ; authorized 
or sanctioned by an example of a like kind. W(ilp<de. 

PrdC^e'den'tlal (prSs'^-dfln'ahrtl), a. Of the nature of 
a precedent ; having force as an example for imitation ; 
as, precedential transactions. 

All their actions in that time ore noi precedential to warrant 
posterity. Full ft. 

Pro-ced'ent-ly (prS-aSd'ent-iy), arft*. Beforehand; 
antecedently. 

Pre-oed'ixiK, a. 1. Going before ; — opposed to fol- 
lotvinq. 

2. (Asfron.) In the direction toward which stars ajv 
pear to move. See Following, 2. 

Pre-col' (prJ-sgl'), V. t. &i, [See PsKCELLENCE. ] To 
surpass; to excel ; to exceed. [fM.v.] Howell. 

Pre-cenonoo (-l^is), ) «. [L. praecellentia, from 

Pre-oellan-cy (-Im-sy), J proecellens, p. pr. of prae- 
cellere to excel, surpass : cf. OF. prece/lcnce.] Excel- 
lence ; superiority. [Ob.f.J Sheldon. 

Pro-cellent (-lent), a. [L. praecellens, p. pr.] Ex- 
cellent; surpassing. tOfca.] Holland. 

Pro-oon'tor (-sSn'tor), n. [L. praecrntor, fr. prae~ 

cinere to sing before ; prae ^fore -f- canere to sing. 
See Chant.] A leader of a choir; a directing singer. 
Specifically : (o) The leader of the choir in a cathedral ; 
— called also the chanter or master of the choir. Hook, 
(b) The loader of the congregational singing in Scottish 
and other churches. 

Pre-oen'tor-Bhlp, n. The office of a precentor. 
Pre'oept (pre'sopt), n. [L. praecejdum, from prne- 
eijftere to take beforehand, to instruct, teach ; prae l><jfore 
-f- capere to take ; cf. F, precepte. See Pre-, and Ca- 
pacious.] 1. Any commandment, instruction, or order 
intended os an authoritative rule of action ; esp., a com- 
mand respecting moral conduct ; an injunction ; a rule. 

For jjref.'ejit must be upon precept, ha. xxvili. 10. 
No art* are without their precepts. Jjrydcn. 
a. {Imxo) a command in writing ; a species of writ or 
process. Jiurrill . 

Syn.— Commandment ; injunction; mandate; law; 
rule; direction ; principle ; maxim. See Dcjctrink. 
Pre'oept, v. t. To teach by precepts. [Obs.\ Bacon. 
Pre-oep'tial(pr$-s5p'ahal), a. Preceptive. [06 j.] 
[Pauion] would give preccpUal medicine to rage, idiak, 
Pre^p'Uon (-shfin), n. [L. praecepHo.} A precept. 
[J?.] Bp. Hall. 

rto-oep'tivo (-ttv), a. [Ih praeceptivus.] Containing 
or giving precepts; of the nature of precepts; didac- 
tic ; as, the preceptive parts of the Scriptures. 

l^e lesson given us here is jiretxjttive to us. L'Estranqe. 
Pr»-06p'tor (-tSrl, n. [L. pr acceptor, fr. prnecipere 
to teach ; cf. F. precepteur. See Pmecept.] 1. One who 
gives commands, or makes rules ; specifically, the master 
or principal of a school ; a teacher ; an instructor. 

a. The head of a preceptory among the Knights Tem- 
plars. Sir W. Scott. 

Pro^Otp-tO'li-Al (prS'sSp-tS'rT-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a preceptor. 


Pre-oop'to-iy (prS-sCp'td-rJ^ ; 277), a. Preceptive. “A 
law preceptory?' Anderson (157^. 

Pio-oep'to-ry, n./ pi. PKacaproaiBs (-rlz). [LL. 
praeceptoria an estate assigned to a preceptor, from L. 
praeceptor a commander, ruler, teacher, in LL., procu- 
rator, administrator among the Knights Templars. Bee 
pRBCBPTOB.] A religious house of the Knights Templars, 
subordinate to the temple or principal house of the or- 
der in London. See Commamdbrt, n., 2. 

Pre-oep'treSB (-trSs), n. A woman who is the priti- 
oi^ of a school ; a female teacher. 

Pre-oes'Bion (prJ-s8sh'ttn), n. [L. praecedere, prae- 
cessum, io go before: ci. V.prieessitm. Bee Peeceub.] 
The act of going before, or forward. 

Lonisolsr preossslon. (Astron.) Bee under Lunisolar. 
— Planetary precession, that part of the precession of tlio 
equinoxes which deiienda on the action of the planets 
alone. — Precession of the equinoxes (Astron.). the slow 
backward motion of the equinoctial i>omta along the eclii>- 
tic, at the rate of 5U.P'' annually, caused by the action of 
the sun, moon, and planets upon the protulmrant matter 
about the earth’s equator, in connection with its diurnal 
rotation ; — so called because either equinox, owing to its 
westerly motion, comes to the meridian sooner each day 
than the point it would have occupied without the mo- 
tion of precession, and thus jwecede.'t that point continu- 
ally with reference to the time of transit and motion. 

Pra-oeB'Bion-al i-al), a. Of or pertaining to preces- 
sion ; as, the precessional movement of the equinoxes. 

Pre-C6B'80r (prS-sSs'sSr), n. [L. praec€ssor.'\ A pred- 
ecessor. [Oftjt.] Fuller. 

Pre'cinct (pre'sTnkt; 277), n. [LL. praecinctum, fr. 
L. praccingere. praecinctnm, to gird ai>out, to encom- 
pass; prae belore -j- cingcre to gird, surround. B(so 
Pee-, and Cincture.] 1. The limit or exterior line en- 
compassing a place ; a boundary ; a confine ; limit of ju- 
risdiction or authority; — often in the plural; as, the 
precincts of a stale. ‘‘ The precincts of light.” Milton. 

2. A district within certain boundaries ; a minor ter- 
ritorial or jurisdictional division ; as, an election pre- 
cinct ; a school precinct. 

3. A parish or prescriljed territory attached to a 
church, and tiixcd for its support. [U. iS".] 

TJio purixli, or precinct, shall proceed to a new choice. 

Laws qf' Jtu.<<sachusetts. 

Pre'cl-OB'l'ty (prSsli'T-Ss'I-ty or prS'shT-), n. Pre- 
ciousness ; something precious. [06fi.] Sir T. Browne. 

Pre'clOUB (prgsh'fis), a. [OF. precious, precius, pre- 
cios, F. pr^cieux, L. pretiosus, fr. pretium price, worth, 
value. See Price.] 1. Of great price ; costly ; as, a pre- 
cious etotia. “ The bane.” Milton. 

2. Of great value or worth ; very valuable ; highly 
esteemed ; dear ; beloved ; os, precious recollections. 

She more prw'ioun thim rubies. Prov. iii. IS. 

Many things which are most precious lire neglected only be- 
cause the value of them lieth hid. Hooker. 

Also used ironically ; os, a jrrecious rascal. 

3. Particular; fastidious; overnice. [Obs.'\ 

I.est that precioiM folk be with me wroth. Chaucer. 

Precious metals, the uncommon and highly valuable met- 
als, esp. gold and silver. — Precloiu stones, gems ; jewels. 

Pre'clOUS-ly, adv. In a precious manner ; expensive- 
ly ; extremely ; dearly. Also used ironically, 

Pre'cloOB-neBB, n. The quality or state of being 
precious ; costliness ; dearness. 

Prec'l-pe (prSaH-pe or prS'sT-pt), n. {Jmw) See Pile- 
ciPE, and Precept. 

Precl-pioe (prSs'T-pTs), n. [F. prScipicc, L. pracci- 
pitium, fr. praeceps, -eipitis, headlong ; prae before -f- 
caput. capitis^ the head. Bee Pee-, and Ciuef.] 1. A 
sudden or headlong fall. lObs.] Fuller. 

2. A headlong steep ; a very steep, perjiendicular, or 
overhanging place ; an abrupt declivity ; a clilF. 

Where wealth like fruit on j>rec>iiiccs grew, Dryden. 



Pre-clp'l-ta-bll'l-ty (-U-bll'I-ty), n. The quality or 
state of being precipitable. 

PrB-clp'l-ta-ble (prt-sTp'T-td-b’l), a. Capable of being 
precipitated, or cost to the bottom, as a substance in so- 
lution. See Precipitate, «. (Chem.). 

Pre-clp'l-taaCB (-tons), l n. [From Precipitant.] 

Pre-d^l-tBll-Cy (-ton-sj^), J T)io quality or state of 
being precipitant, or precipitate ; headlong hu^ ; ex- 
cessive or rash liaste in resolving, forming an opiiiioii, or 
executing a purpose ; precipitation ; as, the precipitancy 
of youth. ** Preciptfflwcc of judgment.” J. Watts. 

Fre-cip'l-tant (-t«nt), a. [L. praedjdtans, -antis, p. 
pr. of praeripitare : cf. F. pHwipitant. See Precipitate.] 

1. Falling or rushing headlong ; rushing swiftly, vio- 
lently, or recklessly ; moving precipitately. 

They leave their little lives 

Above the cloiida, precipitant to earth. J. Philips. 
Should he return, that troop no blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in fear would wing their flight. 7‘ope. 

2. Unexpectedly or foolishly brought on or hastened ; 
rashly hu’-ried ; hasty ; sudden ; reckless, ,/er. Taylor. 
” Precipitant rebellion.” Fikon Basilike. 

Pre-olp'l-tant, W, (Chem.) Any force or reagent 
wliich causes the formation of a precipitate. 

Pre-olp'l-tailt-ly, adv. With rash or foolish hastei ; in 
a headlong manner. Milton. 

Pre-Olpl-tant-neBB, n. The quality or sUte of being 
precipitant ; precipitation. 

Pre-cip'lrtate (-ttt), a. [L. praedpitatus, p. p. of 
praedpitare to precipitate, fr. praeceps hewllong. Bee 
PRECiPiCE.] 1. Overhasty; rash; os, tlie king was too 
precipitate in declaring war. Clarendon. 

2. Lacking due deliberation or care ; hurried ; said or 

done before the time ; as. a predpUate measure. ” The 
rapidity of our too preeij/Uate course.” iMndor, 

3. Falling, flowing, or rushing, with steep descent ; 
headlong. 

Precipitate the furious torrent flows. Prior. 


4. Ending quickly in death; brief End fatal; as, a 
precipitate case of disease. [G6«.] Arbuthnot. 

Prt-Ol|^-tBt0 (prt-sTp'I-ttt), «. [NL. praecipilatum : 
cf. F. predpiU.'} (Chem.) An insoluble substance sep- 
arated from a solution in a concrete state by the action 
of some reagent added to the solution, or of some force, 
such as heat or cold. The precipitate may fall to the 
bottom (whence the name), may bo diffused through tiie 
solution, or may float at or near the surface. 

Bed precipitate (Old Chem.), mercuric oxide (HgO) a 
heavy red crystallino powder obtained by heating mercu- 
ric lutrate, or by heating mercury in the air. Ibrepared 
in tho latter luouner, it was the pirdvitate per se of the 
alchemists. — White precipitate. ( Old Chem. ) (a) A heavy 
white amorphous powder (NHj.HgCl) obtained by add- 
ing ammonia to a solution of mercuric chloride or cor- 
rosive sublimate ; ■— formerly called also infusible white 
precipitate, and now amido-mercuric chloHde. (b) A 
white crystalline substance obtained by adding a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate to a solution of sal ammoniac 
(ammonium chloride) ; — formerly called also fusible 
white precipitate. 

Pre-cip'i-tate (-tat), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Precipitated 
(-ta'tgd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Precipitating.] 1. To throw 
headloug ; to cast dowm from a precipice or height. 

8lie and her horse had been precipitated to the pebbled region 
of the river. W. Irring. 

2. To urge or press on with eager haste or violence ; 
to cause to hapiicn, or come to a crisis, suddenly or too 
soon ; as, to precipitate a journey, or a conflict. 

Back to liis sight precipitates her steps. Glover. 
If they be during, it niuy precipitate their designs, and prove 
dungerouB. JJacm. 

3. (Chem.) To separate from a aolution, or otlier me- 
dium, in tho form of a precipitate ; as, water preeijrUates 
camphor when in solution with alcohol. 

The light vapor of the preceding evening hod been preripi. 
taU d by tlio cold. fV. Irving, 

Pre-cip'i-tate, v. i. 1. To dash or fall headlong. [7f.] 
So many fathom down precipiuiting. Shak. 

2. To hasten without preparation, [i?.] 

3. (Chem.) To separate from a solution as a precipi- 
tate. See Precipitate, n. 

Pre-olp'i-tate-ly ( tat-Ij?), adv. In a precipitate man- 
ner ; headlong ; hastily ; rashly. Swift. 

Pre-clp'i-ta'tlon (-tS'shnu), n. [L. praedpitatio ; cf. 

F. pr/'cipi/at/on.] 1. The act of precipitating, or the 
state of being precipitated, or thrown headlong. 

In peril of previpitutiun 

From off the rock Turpoian. Shak. 

2. A falling, flowing, or rushing downward with vio- 
lence and rapidity. 

The hurry, preciiiitalirm. and ropid motion of the water, re- 
turning . . . towurdu the sea. Woodward. 

3. Great hurry ; rash, tumultuous haste ; impetuosity. 

” The precipitation of inexperience.” liamller. 

4. (Chem.) The act or process of precipitating from a 
solution. 

Pre-clp'1-ta'tor (-tSTi^r), n. [L. praedpitator an over- 
thrower, j One who precipitates, or urges on with ve- 
hemence or rashness. Hammond. 

PrBO'l-pi'tlons (prBs'T-pTsh'ns), G. Precipitous. [G/m.] 

— PlBC'l-pl'tloilB-ly, frdr>. [G/a^.] J>r. H. More. 

Pre-C^l'tons (pre-sTp'T-t&s), a. [L. praeceps, -dpi- 

ti.'^: cf. OF. jiredpiteux. Bee Precipice.] 1. Sleep, like 
a precipice ; as, a. predjntous clitT or mountain. 

2. Headlong ; as, a precipitous fall. 

3. Hasty ; rash ; quick ; sudden ; precipitate ; as, pre- 
cipitous attempts. iS’ir T. Browne. “ Marian’s low, 
jiredpitous ‘ Hush ! ’ ” Mrs. Browning. 

— Pre-clp'i-touB-ly, adv. — Pre-clp'l-touB-neBB, n. 

li Pr^'cls' (prft'se'), 71. [F. Bee Precise.] A concise 
or abridged statement or view ; an abstract ; a summary. 

Pre-Cise' (iir^-sls'), «. [L. prae.dsus cut oft, brief, 

concise, p. p. of praecidere to cut olT in front, to cut off ; 
prae before -f- cued ere to cut : cf. F. preds, Cf. Con- 
cise,] 1. Having determinate limitations ; exactly or 
sharply defined or stated ; definite ; exact ; nice ; not 
vague or equivocal ; as, precise rules of morality. 

The law in this point in not precise. Bacon. 

For the hour jirecise 

Ezucts our parting hence. Milton. 

2. Strictly atlhering or conforming to rule ; very nice 
or exact ; punctilious in conduct or ceremony ; fonnal ; 
ceremonious. Addison. 

1 le was ever precise in promlHc-keeping. Shak. 
Syn .—Accurate ; exact ; definite ; correct ; scrupulous ; 
punctilious; particular; nice; formal. See Accurate. 

— Pre-olBo'ly, adv. — Pre-olBo'neBB, n. 

Pre-Ol'Bian (prC-sIzh'an), 71. 1. One who limits, or 

restrains. [Obs.) 

2. An overprecise person; one rigidly or ceremoni- 
ously exact in the observance of rules ; a formalist ; — 
formerly applied to the English Puritans. 

The most dissolute cavalicrn stood aghast at tho dlKFohitrncia 
of the emancipated precisian. JJarotilay. 

Pre-€l'Bian-i8m (-Tz’m), n. The quality or state of 
being a precisian ; the practice of a precisian. 3Iilton, 
Prl»-€i'Bian-l8t, n. A precisian. 

Pre-Oi'Sioll (-sTzh'ttn), 71. [Cf. F. precision, L. prae- 
dsio a cutting off. Bee Precise.] The quality or state 
of being precise ; exact limitation ; exactness ; accuracy ; 
strict coi^onnity to a rule or a standard ; definiteness. 

I have left out the utmost precisions of fractions. Locke, 
Syn, —Preciseness; exactness; accuracy; nicety.— • 
Precision, Preciseness. Precisian Is always used In a 
good sense ; as, precision of thought or language ; pi cd- 
sion in military evolutions. Predseness is sometimefi ni)- 
plled to persons or their conduct In a disparaging sense, 
and prexnse is often used in the samo way. 

Pre-d'BlVB (-•I'«Tv), o. Cutting off; (Logfe) exactly 
limiting by cutting off all that Is not absolutely relative 
to the purpose : as, preeisive censure ; precisive abstrac- 
tion. /. Watts. 
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Frt^nde^ (prt-kliidO, V, t. Hmp. & p. p. PsiOLtmiD \ 
p. pr, & vb. n. PaaoLUDtRO.] [U pratcluderv^ praeclu- 
*um;prae before claitdere to mut. See Clobb, v.] 

1. To put a barrier before ; bonce, to shut out ; to bin* 
dor ; to stop ; to impede. 

The valves preclude the blood from entering the veins. 

E. ]>arwm. 

2 . To shut out by anticipative action ; to prevent or 
hinder by necessary consequence or implication ; to de- 
ter action of, access to, enjoyment of, etc. ; to render 
ineffectual ; to obviate by anticipation. 

This much will obviate and prechule the objections. PetUlei/. 

PTB-cln'slon (pri-klu'zlittu), n. [L. praeclusio. See 
PRBOLUDK.] The act of precluding, or the state of being 
precluded ; a shutting out. 

Pro-OlU'Blve (-sTv), a. Shutting out ; precluding, or 
tending to preclude ; hindering. — n:e-Clll^Blve*ly, (tdv. 

Pra-OOCe' (-kSs'), a. [F. precocc.] Precocious. lObs.] 

II Pre'eo-oea, n. pi. [NL.] {Zoul.) Same os PmBCOCKS. 

Pre-C<Pcl0US (prS-ko'shfiM), a. [L. praecox^ -ocis, and 
praecoquus^ it. praecoquere to cook or ripen before- 
hand ; proe before coguere to cook. See 3d Cook, 
and cf. Apricot.] 1. Ripe or mature before the proper 
or natural time ; early or prematurely ripe or developed ; 
as, trees. [i2.] Sir T. Browne. 

2. Developed more than is natural or usual at a given 
age ; exceeding what is to be expected of one’s years ; 
too forward ; — used especially of mental forwardness ; 
asja precocious child ; precocious talents. 

Prd*C0'0i0UB-l7, itdv. In a precocious manner. 

Pra-00'0l01IB na8>, ) n. [Cf. F. precoci/<^.] The 

Pre-COO'l-ty (-kRs'T-ty), ( quality or state of being 
precocious ; untimely ripeness ; premature development, 
especially of the mental powers ; forwardness. 

Saucy prfroriatvtru^jts in learning. JJ/t. Jfrfnnf/nr/hnm. 

That jtrrcocity which ■ornetime* distinguitthes uncommon 
geniua. Jrb7. 

Pre-OO^e-ta'ne-an (-kS'&-ta'n§-an), n. One contem- 
porary with, but older than, another. Fuller. 

Pre-ooff'Mate (-kSj'T-tat), v. t. [l. praecogiiatus, p. 
p. of praecogitare. See iTiK-, and Cooitatk.] To cogi- 
tate Woreliand. [7^.] Sherwood. 

Pro-GOgl-ta'tlon (-tS'shUn), n. [L. praecogitutio.'] 
Previous cogitation. fiiJ.] Bailey. 

Pre^COg-ni'tlon (pr5/kog-nTah'fln), n. [L. prneeogni- 
tio, fr. praecoqnoscere to foreknow. Boe Pre-, and Ooo- 
NiTiON. 1 1. Previous co^ition. Fotherby. 

2. {Scots Law) A preliminary examination of a crimi- 
nal case with reference to a prosecution. Frskinc. 

Pre-cog^nl-za-ble (prS-k5g'nT-zi-b’l or -kSu'I-), a. 
Cognizable beforehand. 

Pre-COg^nOBCe (-n5.s), r. t. [L. pmecngno.were to 
foreknow.] (Scots Laiv) To examine bt^forchancl, as 
witnossoa or evidence. 

A committee of nine prrcoimounnfj the chancoH. ManHon. 

Pre^COl-leo'tlon (prS^kQl-lSk'slitin), n. A collection 
previously made. [J?.] 

Pre^GOni'pOBe^ (-poz'), r. t. [imp. S:. p. p. PRBCOM- 
POSKD (-p5zd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Pukcomposing.] To com- 
pose beforehand. Johnson. 

Pl^OOn-OOlP (-k5n-sSt')i n. An opinion or notion 
formed beforehand ; a pniconception. Hooker. 

Pre^oon-celve^ (-s5v'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Preoon- 
CBivED (-sevd') ; p. pr. &. vb. n. Preconceiving.] To 
conceive, or form an opinion of, beforehand ; to form a 
previous notion or idea of. 

In a dead plain tlie way seemeth the longer, bccauio the oyc 
hath firecoriceiivd it ahorter than the trutli. Bacon. 

Pro^oon-oep'tlon (-sSp'shUn), n. The act of precon- 
ceiving ; conception or opinion i)reviously formed. 

Pre'oon-oort' (-sSrt'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Pbecon- 
CBETBD ; p. pr. & vb. n. Preconcerting,] To concert 
or arrange beforehand ; to settle by previous agreement. 

Pre-OOn'oert (prf-k6n's3rt), n. Something concerted 
or arranged beforeliand ; a previous agreement. 

Pre^OOn-oert'Bll (prS'kSn-sSrt'Sd), a. Previously ar- 
ranged ; agreed upon beforehand. — Pre^OOn-cert^ed-ly, 
adv. — Pre^oon-cert'ed'neM, n. 

Pre^oon-oer'tloil (-sSr'shfin), n. The act of precon- 
certing ; preconcert. Jh. T. Vwight. 

Pre^OOn-danm' (-d6m'), t;. t. To condomu before- 
hand. — Pre-con^dem-na'tlon (-na'shiln), n. 

Pra^oon-di^on (prS^kbn-dlsh^nn), n. A previous or 
antecedent condition ; a preliminary condition. 

Pre^oon-lorm' (-fOrm'), r. t. & %. To conform by way 
of anticipation. De f^nincey. 

Pre^OOn-tomi'l-ty (-T-ty), W. Anticipative or anteced- 
ent copformity. Coleridge. 

Pro>OOnl-zatd (prf-k5n'T-zat), v. t. [Cf. F. preeonU 
4er.] To proclaim ; to publish ; also, to summon ; to 
call. [06 j.] lip. Burnet. 

Pro-COn^l'SB'tlon (-zS'ahfin), n. [L. praeconium a 
crying out in public, fr. praeco, -onis^ a crier, a herald ; 
cf, F. pr€conisatio7i.'] 1. A publishing by proclamation ; 
a public proclamation. Bp. Hall. 

2 . (Eccl.) A formal approbation by the pope of a per- 
son nominated to an ecclesiastical dignity. 

Addis d! Arnold. 

PrB'OOn-lZB (prl5'k8n-Iz), v. t. (Eccl.) To approve by 
preoonization. 

Prt-oon'oiiar (prJ-k5n'k5r), V. t. To conquer in an- 
ticipation. [J?.] ~ Fuller. 

VirB-OOn's^lU (-kSn'shds), a. Of or pertaining to a 
state before oonsclousnesH. 

Pre^OOn-sent' (pr5'k5n-s«nt'), W. A previous consent. 
Pn^OOn-Bigll'' (-sin'), V. t. [imp. A p. p. Prbcon- 
BiQinio (-sind'l; p. pr. & vb. n. Precon signing.] To 
consign Worehand ; to make a previous consignment of. 

PrB^00ll-8^^*dft^t0d (-s81^-d5''tSd), a. Consolidated 
beforehand. 

PTB-COn'gti-tllte (prt-kSn'stT-tSt), v. t. To constitute 
or establish beforehand. 


PlW'OOn-tnot' (prS'kBn-trSkt'), v. t, [imp. & p, p. 
Pbroonteactbu ; p. pr. & vb. n. PaBcoNTRACTiNa. j To 
contract, engage, or stipulate previously. 

Pre^OOn-traM' (prB^kSn-trtkt'), v. i. To make a pre- 
vious contract or ^reement. Ayliff'e. 

Pro-oon^traot (pr8-k5n^tr5kt), n. A contract preced- 
ing another; especially (Law), a contract of marriage 
which, according to the ancient law, rendered void a suo- 
Boqueut marriage solemnized in violation of It. Abbott. 

Pre^'OCn-trlve' (prS'k5n-triv'), v. t. &. i. To contrive 
or plan beforehand. 

ne-COr^a-COld (prft-kBr'i-koid), n. (Ann/.) The an- 
terior part of tlie coracoid (often closely united witli the 
clavicle) in the shoulder girdle of many reptiles and am- 
phibians. 

Pre-COl/di-al (-kbr'dT-nl), a. [Pref. pre- + L. ror, 
cordiSy heart: cf. F. piecordietl.'} (Annt.) Situated in 
front of the heart ; of or iiertaiuing to the prijecordla. 

Pre-oru^ral (-krjj'rnl), a. (Anat.) Situated in front of 
the leg or thigli ; as, the prccrural glands of the horse. 

PW-OUr'ror (-kttr'rSr), n. A precursor. [Obs.) Shak. 

Pre-OUrse' (-kdrs'), «. [L. praecursus.'\ A lorerun- 
ning, Shak. 

I^e'Car^Bive (-kfir'sTv), a. Preceding ; introductory ; 
precursory. “ A deep /jrccMmrc sound.” Coleridge. 

Pre-OUr^SOr (-sSr), n. [L. praecursor, fr. praecurrere 
to run before ; prae before -f- currere to run. Bee 
Course.] One who, or that which, precedes an event, 
and indicates its approach ; a forerunner ; a harbinger. | 

Evil thoughts are tlie inviaible, airy precursors of oil the 
Bturms and tcmpcfitH of tlic poul. Jiuckminstcr. , 

Syn. ™ Predecessor; forerunner; harbinger; messen- 
ger ; omen ; sign. 

PrO'Car^BOr-Slllp, n. The position or condition of a 
precursor. Buskin. 

Pro-cnr'SO-ry (-sft-ry), a. [L. praecur.sorius.'] Pre- 
ceding as a precursor or harbinger ; indicating something | 
to follow ; as, precursory symptoms of a fever. I 

Pre-CUr'SO-ry, n. An introduction. [/)6.f.] ' 

Pre-da'cean (-Ja'shan), n. [L. praeda prey.] (Zoul.) 
A carnivorous animal. Kirby, j 

Pre-da'ceOOB (-shQs), a. [L. praeda prey. See 1 ’rey.] 1 
Living by prey ; prodatorv. Derham. 

Pre'dal (prS'dol), a. [L. praeda prey.] Of or per- 
taining to prey ; plundering ; predatory. [.R.] Boyse. 

Pre-date' (pr6-dat'), v. t. To date by anticipation ; to 
affix to (a document) an earlier than the actual date ; 
to antedate ; as, n predated deed or letter. 

Pre-da'tion (pr^-da'shfin), n. [L. praedatio^ fr. prae- 
dr/rr to plunder.] The act of pillaging. K.IIall. 

Pred'a-to-rl-ly (pr8d'&-t6-rT-iy), adv. In a predatory 
manner. 

Pred'a-to-ry (-ry), a. [L. praedatorius, fr. praedari 
to plunder, fr. praeda prey. Bee Prey.] 1. Cijaracter- 
ized by plundering ; ]>racticing rapine ; plundering ; pil- 
laging ; as, a predatory excursion ; a predatory party. 

‘‘ A predatory war.” JMacatday. 

2. Hungry ; ravenous; as, prcrfo/ori/ spirits. tOZ/.v,] 

ExcrciHC . . . maketh thcRpirits more hot and predatory. Bacon. 

3. (Zo'dl.) Living by i»reyiug upon other animalb ; car- 
nivorous. 

Prede (pred), V. i. [L. praedari. Bee rnKv.] To 
prey ; to plunder. [(>&«.] Jlolinshed. 

Prede, n. Prey ; plunder ; booty. Jlolinshed. 

Pre'de-cay' (pre'de-ka')? Premature decay. 

Pre'de-Gease' (prS'dS-ses'), v. t. To die sooner than, 
” If children progenitors.” [j?.] Shak. 

Pre'de-oease' (-d^-ses'), n. The death oi one person 
or tiling before another. [7vJ Brougham. 

Pred^e-oeB'Slve (prSd'C-sKs'sTv), a. Going before ; 

preceding. ” Our wm/ccewitr students.” Mtminger. 

Prei'e-OOB'BOr (prfid'S-sSs'ser ; 277), n. [L. praede- 
cessor ; prae before -f- decessor one wlio withdraws from 
the province he has governed, a retiring officer (with 
refereilbe to his successor), a predecessor, fr. decedere : 
cf. F. prhUcesseur. See Decease.] One who precedes ; 
one wlio has preceded another in any state, position, of- 
fice, etc. ; one whom another follows or comes after, in 
any office or position. 

A prince who was aa watcliful a« his predecessor hart been 
over the interests of the state. JWeseoU. 

Pre^de-olare' (prB'dS-kIftr'), v. t. To declare or an- 
nounce boforchana ; to preannounco. MUman. 

Pro-dadl-oa'tlon (prf-dSd'I-ka'shlln), n. A dedica- 
tion made previously or beforehand. 

Pre'dd-fme' (-fin'), v. t. To define beforehand. 

Pre'dd-Ub'er-A'tloil, n. Provioue deliberation. 

Pre'de*lin''d‘a'tlOIl, n. Previous delineation. 

il Pre-d6lla (prft-dfflfiA), n. [It.] The step, or raised 
secondary part, of an altar; a supcraltar; hence, in Ital- 
ian painting, a hand or frieze of several pictures running 
.along the front of a superaltar, or forming a liordcr or 
frame at the foot of an altarpiece. 

Pre'de-algll' (prS'dft-zin' or -sin'), v. i. To design or 
purpose l>eforohand ; to preiletenniiio. Mitford. 

FteAlea'lfr-nate (prS-dfiaag-ntt), a. (Logic) A term 
used by Sir William Hamilton to define propositions imv- 
iiig their quantity indicated by a verbal sign ; as, all, 
none^ etc. ; — contrasted with preindeMgnate, defining 
propositions of which the ouantity is not so indicated. 

F1re-deB'tl*IUI'll-ail (prl-dSs'ti-nS'rT-flm), a. Of or 
pertaining to predestination ; as, the predestinnrian con- 
troversy. Waterland. 

PrO'des'tl-na'rl-UI, n. One who believes in or sup- 
ports the doctrine of predestination. J)r. JI. More. 

Pre-dM'tl-IM'll-Ul-lim (-Ts’m), n. The system or 
doctrine of the predestinarians. 

PreAtos'ti-llft'ry (-dSs'tt-nt-ry), a. Predestinarian. 

Heylin. 

Pro-dei'U-llAte (-ntt), a. [L. praedesHnatfu, p. p. of 
praedestinare to predestine ; prae before -f destinare to 
determine. See Destine.] Fl4destlnated ; foreordained ; 
fated. ** A predestinaie scratched face.” Shak. 


(prM8e'tT-n5t), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
Predestinated (-uSa8d) \ p. pr. & vb. n. Predrstina- 
TiNQ.] [Cf. Predestine.] To predetermine or foreor- 
dain ; to appoint or ordain beforehand by an uuchauge- 
able purpose or decree ; to preelect. 

Whom he dirt foreknow, lie also did predestinate to he con- 
furmvU to the iinuge of hie 8oii. Ham. viii. 29. 

Syii. — To predetermine ; foreordain ; preordain ; de- 
cree ; predestine ; foredoom. 

Pre-des^tl-na'tlon (pr^-dSs/tl-ua'Rbnn), n. [L. prae- 
destinatio: cf. F.pm/cA/irt«/iow.] 1. The act of predes- 
tinating. 

Predestination luid ovorruk-rt their will. Milton. 

2- (Theol.) Tlie purpose of God from eternity respcct- 
ijig all events ; esjiecially, tlie preordination of men to 
everlasting happiness or misery. Bee Calvinism. 

Pre-des'ti-na-tive (-nu-tlv), a. Determining before- 
hand ; predestinating. [A’.] .Coleridge, 

Pre-dos'tl-Ha^tor (-na'tijr), n. [Cf. F. predcstina^ 
/cwT.] 1. One wlio predestinates, or foreordains. 

2. One who holds to the doctrine of predestination ; a 
preilesiinarian. (owley. 

Pre-des'ttne (-tTn), r. t. [imp. S: p. p. I’redestined 
(-tTnd) ; p.pr. & vb. n. Predestining, | [Of. F. prkdes- 
tiner. Bee Predestinate.] To decree beforehand; to 
foreordain ; to predestinate. Young. 

Pre-des'tl-ny (-tl-ny), n. Predestination. [G^.v.] 
Pre'(le-ter'llLl-lia*l>le (pr5^de-tSr'uiT-n&-b’l), a. Ca- 
pable of being determined beforehand. Coleridge. 

Pre'de-ter'mi-nate (-nftt), a. Detennined before- 
liand ; as, the jtredelerminate eoiiiiBel of God. 

Pre^de-ter^ml-na'tlon (-na'shdn), n. [Cf. F. piM- 
termination.J^ The act of previous determination ; a pur- 
pose formed beforehand ; as, the predeiermitiation of 
God’s will. Jlaiunwnd. 

Pre^de-ter'mine (-min), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Prede- 
TEHMiNKD (-mTiid) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Predetermining.] 
[Pref. pre- -)- determine : cf. F. pr^lHermiuer.'] 1. To 
determine (sometliing) lieforeliand. Sir M. Hale. 

2. To doom by previous decree ; to foredoom. 
Pre^de-ter'mlne, V. i. To determine beforeliand. 
Pre'di-al (prfi'd!-ol), a. [L. praedium a farm, estate : 
cf. F. piMiaW] 1. Consisting of land or farms ; landed ; 
UR, predial estate ; tliat is, real estate. Ayliffe. 

2. Attached to land or farms ; as, predial slaves. 

3- Issuing or derived from land ; as, predial tithes. 
Pre-dl^aS-toPlC (prt-dbas-tBl'Ik), a. (JJtysiol.) Pre- 
ceding the diastole of the heart ; as, a prediastolic fric- 
tion sound. 

Predl-oa-bU'l-ty (prgd'T-kA-bTl'T-ty), n. Tl»e quality 
or state of being predicable, or aftirmuble of something, 
or attributed to something, Jleid. 

Pred'l-CR'ble (prftd'l-kA-b’l), a. [Cf. F. prSdicabley 
L. praedicabilis praiseworthy. Bee Predicatk.] Capa- 
ble of being predicated or afllrmeci of something; afflrm- 
uble ; attributable. 

Pred'l-ca-ble, n, 1. Anjlhing afflnnable of another ; 
especially, a general attribute or notion as aflirmable of, 
or applicable to, many individuals. 

2. (Logic) One of the five most general relations of 
attributes involved in logical arrangements, namely, ge- 
nus, siiecies, difference, projierty, and accident. 

Pre-dlc'a-ment (prg-drk'A-nu»nt), n. [Cf. F. predica- 
ment, L. praedicamentum. See Predicate.] 1. A class 
or kind aescrllied by any definite marks ; lienee, con- 
dition ; particular situation or state ; eBpeciiilly, an un- 
fortunate or trying position or condition. “0 woeful 
sympathy; piteous ^>n7dirome7i/. ' ” Slunk, 

2. (Logic) Bee Category. 

Syn. — Category ; condition : state ; plight. 
Pre-diO^a-men'tal (-mgn'tul), a. Of or pertaining to 
n predicament. John JIall (1046). 

Pred'l-cant (pr8d'T-kmit), a. [L. praedicans, -antis, 
p. pr. of praedicare. See Predicate.] Predicating ; 
affirming ; declaring ; proclaiming ; hence, jtreacliing. 
” Tlie Komisli predicant orders.” N. Brit. Bev. 

Pred'l-cant, n. One who predicates, affirms, or pro- 
claims ; specifically, a preaching friar ; a Dominican. 

Pred'l-cate (-kSt), v. t. [imp. & p. j)- Predicated 
(- ka-'tSd); p.pr. & vb. n. Predicating.] [h. praedica- 
tus, p. p. of praedicare to cry in public, to proclaim. Bee 
Preach.] 1. To assert to belong to something ; to affirm 
(one thing of another); as, to predicate whiteness of 

SHOW'. 

2. To found ; to base. [U. iS.] 

0'’“ Predicate is sometimes used in the United Btates 
for found or base ; as, to predicate, an argument on certain 
principles; to jyredicate a statement on information re- 
ceived. Predicate is a terra in logic, and used only in a 
single case, namely, when we affinu one thing of another. 
“ Similitude is not jwediented of essences or substances, 
but of figures and qualities only.” Cud worth. 

Pr6d'l-0Ate, V. i. To affirm something of anotlier 
thing ; to make an affirmation. Sir M. Hale. 

Pred'l-oate (-kit), n. [L. prnedicatum, neut. of 
praedicatus, p. p. of praedicare : cf. F. prkdicat. Bee 
Predicate, v. /.] 1. (I^ogic) That which is affirmed cr 
denied of the subject. In these propositions, Paper is 
white,'' "Ink is not white," whiteness is the predicate 
affirmed of paper and denied of ink. 

2. (Gram..) The word or words in a proposition which 
express what is affirmed of the subject. 

Syn. — Affirmation; declaration. 

Ftod'l-cata, a. [L. praedicaius, p. p.] Predicated. 
Pred'i-ca'tion (-kS'shttn), n. [L. praedicoiio: F. 

pridication.'] 1. The act of predicating, or of afflnn- 
mg one thing of another ; affirmation ; assertion. Locke. 
2. Preaching. [Gftz. or <St?o/.] Chau^. 

Fred^-oa-tlve (-ka-tTv), a. [L. praedicalimts.] Ex- 
pressing affirmation or predication ; affirming ; predica- 
ting ; as, % predicative term. — Pred'l-CB-tlVB-lyi 
Pradl-OA-tO-ry (-fstr-tt-rf), a. [Cf. L. praedicatomus 
praising.] Affirmative ; positive. Bp. HaU> 
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Pro^dl-€rono (prC'dt-krSt'Tk), a. {Physiol.) A term 
applied to the puJao wave sometimes seen in a pulse 
curve or sphy^ogram, between the apex of the curve 
and the dicrotic wave. 

The vredirrotic or tidal wave In bcgt marked in a hard pulac, 

I. e., when-' tlio blood j)ren*uru is high. Landoi* Sr Stirling. 

(prS-dTkt'), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Predicted ; 
p. pr. it to. n. Predicting.] [L. praedictus, p. p. 
of prorAlirerc to predict ; proe before -}- dicere to say, 
tell. See Diction, and cf. Preach.] To tell or declare 
beforehand ; to foretell ; to prophesy ; to presage ; as, 
to predict inisfortnue ; to predict the return of a comet. 

Syn. — To foretell ; prophesy ; prognosticate ; presage ; 
forebode ; foreshow ; bode. 

Pre-<llct', n. A prediction. [0^^.] Rhak. 

Pre-diet ^a-ble (-i-h’l), a. That may bo predicted. 

Pre-dlc'tlon (pr^-illk'shlln), 71 . [L. praedictio: of. F. 
prediction.'] The act of foretelling ; also, that which is 
foretold ; prophecy. 

The predictions of cohl and long winters. Baron, 

Syn. — Prophecy ; prognostication ; foreboding ; au- 
gury ; divination ; soothsaying ; vaticination. 

Pre-dlc^Uon-al (-nl), o. Prophetic ; prognostic, [i?.] 

Pre-dlct'lve(pr6-dtkt0rv), o. [Lj/jmcdiW/t'M^.] Fore- 
telling ; prophetic ; foreboding. — Pre-dict'lVd-ly, odr. 

Pre-dlOt'or (-Sr), ». One who predicts ; a foretcdler. 

Pre-diot'o-ry (-6-rJi), a. Predictive. [72.1 Fuller. 

Pre'dl-gest' (pre^dl-jSst'), t'. t. {Med.) To subject 
(fooil) to prodigestion or artitioial digestion. 

Pre''dl-ges^tion (-jGs'chiln), «. 1 . Digestion too soon 
performed ; hasty digestion. [D/w.] Paeon. 

2. {Med.) Artificial digestion of food for use in illness 
or impaired digestion. 

Pre'^dl-lOCt' (-16kt'), V. t. To elect or choose before- 
hand. 1 72.] ir«//cr llarte. 

Pr0''dl*l0C^tl0]l (prR^dT-lSk'sliKn), n. [Pref. pre- -f- 
L. dilectus, p. p. of diligcre to prefer : cf. V. prhlilection. 
Beo Didioent.] A previous liking ; a prepossession of 
mind in favor of something ; predisposition to choose or 
like ; partiality. Burke. 

Pre^dlB-COV'er (pre'dTs-kOv'Sr), t’. /. To discover 
beforehand. 

Pre^dla-COV'fir-y n. A previous discovery. 

Pre^dlS-PO^nen-oy (-P^'nen-s^), «. The state of being 
prediMposed ; predisposition. [i2.] 

Pre^dlS-po'nent (-nent), a. Disposing beforehand ; 
predisposing. — 7i. That which predisposes. 

Predisponent causes. (Med.) See Predisposing envxe.7, 
under Predisposr. Dunglison. 

Pre^dls-pose^ (-poz'), t’. t. {imp. A’ p. p. Predisposed 
(-pozd'); p. pr, & rb. n. rREDisposiNO,] [Pref. pre- 4 
dispose: cf. F. pr^ispo.'ier.] 1. To dispose or incline 
betorehand ; to give a predisposition or bias to ; as, to 
predisime the mind to friendship. 

2. To make fit or susceptible beforehand ; to give a 
tendency to ; dcbiWty predisj>o.<!es the body to disease. 

Pr«<llspoilng cauBM ( causes which render the body 
llabh; to disease ; prcdi8i»onent causes. 

Pre-di8''po-8FtlO]l (prf-dTs^pfi-zTsh'llu), n. fPref.prc- 
-f- disposition : cf. F. prSdisposHion.] 1. The act of 
predisposing, or the state of lieing predisposed ; previous 
inclination, tendency, or propensity ; predilection ; — 
applied to the mind ; as, a predisposition to anger. 

2. Previous fitness or adaptation to any change, im- 
pression, or purpose ; suscept ibility ; — applied to mate- 
rial things ; as, the predispo.iition of the botW to disease. 

Pre-dom^i-nailCO (pre-dSin'I-nans), n. [Cf. F. predo- 
minance.] 1. The <iuality or state of Ixdng predominant ; 
suiMjriority ; ascendency ; prevalence ; pre<lomination. 

The j/redoiiiinancc of conscience over interest. South. 

2. The superior infiuence of a planet. Shnk. 

Pre-dom'l-nan-cy (-n//n-8y),n. Predominance. Bacon. 

Pr0-doin'l-liailt(-uant), a. {Ci.Y. predominant. See 
PREDOMINATK.] Having the ascendency over others; 
superior in strength, influence, or authority ; prevailing ; 
as, A predominant color ; predominant excellence. 

Those helps . . . were pn dominant in the king’s mind. Baron. 

Foul Hubornatinn predominant. Shak. 

Syti. — Prevalent ; superior; prevailing; ascendant; 
ruling; reigning; controlling; overmling. 

Pre-dom^l-nant-ly, adr. in a predominant manner. 

Pre-dom^l-nate (-nat), v. i. {imp. & p. p. Predomi- 
nated (-uaTSd) ; p.pr. A: vh. ?/. Predominating.] [Pref. 
we- dominate : cf. F. j/redominer.] To lie superior 
in numlTcr, strength, influence, or authority ; to have 
controlling power or influence ; to prevail ; to rule ; to 
have the mastery , os, love predominated in her heart. 

[Certain] roys may predominate over the rest. Sir I. yexrton. 

Pre-dom'l-nate, f. /. To rule over; to overpower, [72.] 

Pre-doml-na'tion (-na'shiSn), n. [Cf. F. predomina- 
tion.] The act or state of predominating ; ascendency ; 
predominance. IP. Browne. 

Pre-doom' (prMSom'), v. t. To foredoom. 

PrO'dor'ial (-dOr'sol), a. {Anat.) Situated in front of 
the back ; immediately in front, or on the ventral aide, 
of the dorsal part of the vertebral column. 

Pro'dy (pre'dy), a. [Cf. F. prPt ready.] Cleared and 
ready for engagement, os a ship. Smart. 

Preod'y (jirSd'Jlr), ndv. With ease. [Prov. Fng.] 

Proof (pref)» n. Proof. {Obs.] Chancer. 

Pro^ii-lOCt' (pr§^J-lSkt'), r. t. To elect l>eforehand, 

Pro^»-loo'tlon (-ISk'shfin), n. Election beforehand. 

Pro-tal'l-nonoo (pr^-5m'T-nens), n. [F. j>rfeminence, 
L. praeeminentia. See PreKminent.] The quality or 
state of being preeminent ; superiority in prominence or 
in excellence ; distinction above others in quality, rank, 
etc. ; rarely, in a bad sense, superiority or notoriety in 
evil ; as, prominence in honor. 

The preeminence of Christianity to any other religious scheme. 

Addison. 

Painful prerminrnre ! yoiirwlf to view 

Above life's weakness, and its comforts too, Pm>e. 

Beneath the forehead’s walled preeminence. LraoeU. 


PrV'te'l-noilt (prMm'T-nent), a, [L. nraeeminens^ 
-entiSy p. pr. of praeeminere to be prominent, to surpass : 
cf. F. preeminent. See Pas-, and Eminent.] Eminent 
above others ; prominent among those who are eminent ; 
superior in excellence ; surpassing, or taking precedence 
of, others; rarely, surpassing others in evil, or in bad 
qualities ; as, pretiminent in guilt. 

In goodnesB and iu power preeminent. Milton. 

Pr«-iAn'l-nent-ly, adv. In a preeminent degree. 

Pre'tol;Ploy' (prS'gm-ploi'), v. t. To employ before- 
hand. “ Prehnployed by him.” Shak. 

Pre-^mpt' (prft-^ntf ; 215), r. t. & i. [imp. S:. p. j>. 
Preempted ; p. pr. & vh. n. l*RBttMPTiNo.] [8ee pRBkMP- 
TioN.] To settle upon (public land) with a right of pre- 
emption, os under the laws of the United States ; to take 
by preiunption. 

Ire-ilmp'tlOXl (•kmp'shCln ; 215), n. [Pref. pre- 4~ 
emption : cf. F. preemption. See liEDEEM.] The act or 
right of purchasing before others. Specifically ; {a) The 
privilege or prerogative formerly enjoyed by the king 
of buying provisions for his household in preference to 
others. [Eng.] {b) The right of an actual settler upon 
public lauds (particularly those of the United States) to 
purchase a certain portion at a fixed price in preference 
to all other applicants. Abbott. 

Pre-i$mp'tion-er (-shfiu-er), n. One who holds a prior 
right to purchase certain public land. Abbott. 

Pre-8mp'tiV0 (-tiv), a. Of or pertaining to preemp- 
tion ; having power to preempt ; preiimpting. 

Pro-tfmpt'or (-(Sint'S!* ; 215), 71. [Cf. L. praeemptor.] 
One who preempts; esp., one who preempts public land. 

Pro-ympt'o-ry (-^-r^), tt. Pertaining to preemption. 

Pr00]l (pren), 71. [AS. a clasp, bodkin; akin to 
H. priem punch, bodkin, awl, O. Icel. a 

knitting needle, pin, Dan. preen a bodkin, punch.] A 
forked tool used by clothiers in dressing cloth. 

Preen, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Preened (prSnd) ; p. pr. 
& vh. 11 . Preening.] [Bee Preen, w., or cf. Prune.] 

1. To dress with, or os with, a preen ; to trim or dress 
with the beak, as the feathers ; — said of birds. Derham. 

2. To trim up, as trees. [Pror. Eng.] Ilallitcell. 

PrcKSn-gage' (pre'^fin-gSj'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Tre- 

BNOAGBD Tg^d') ; p. pr. & vh. n. 1’reenoaoing (-g5'- 
jTng).] To engage by previous contract; to bind or 
attach previously ; to preoccupy. 

But ho was prcengaffcd by former tics, Drydm. 

Pre^iln'gage'nient (-ment), n. Prior engagement, 
ohlig.ation, or attacliment, as by contract, promise, or 
afiectioD. 

My preingagements to other themes were not unknown to 
those for whom 1 was to write. Boyh. 

Pr0'‘^root' (-o-rSkt/), r. t. To erect Vwforehand. 

Pr008 (pr5^. 71. Press ; throng. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Pre^te-tab'ush, v. t. To establish beforehand. 

PrB'bS-tab'Ush-niEnt, 71 . Bettlement beforehand. 

Pr0'’(i-tor'nl-ty (pre/e-ter'nT-ty), n. Infinite previous 
duration. [72.] “ The world’s //rcc/«'?7*7j/7//.” Cuduorfh. 

Pro^bZ-aml-na'Uon (-Sgz-fiin'I-ni'shiiii), 71 . Previous 
examination. 

PrE'bz-am'lne (-Sm'Tn), 7’. t. [imp. A p. p. Pre- 
RXAMINED (-Ind) ; p. pr. A vb. n. PBKfiXAMINlNO.J To 
examine beforehand. 

Pr0^({Z-l8t' (pre^(fgz-T.st'), r. i. [imp. A p. p. Pre- 
existed; p.pr. A vb. 71. PuEfixisTiNO.] To exist previ- 
ously ; to exist before something else. 

Pro‘'bZ-l8t'0no0 (-ens), n. 1. Existence In a former 
state, or previous to something else. 

Wisdom dfclarea her antiquity and preexistenre. to nil the 
works of this earth, 7'. Jiuruft. 

2. Existence of the sonl before its union with the 
body ; — a doctrine held by certain philosopbers. A ddison . 

PT 0 ^ilZ-lit'On-cy (-cn-sj^), n. Preexistence. [2^2;5.] 

Pro^bZ-iflt'ent (-ent), a. Existing previously; pre- 
ceding existence ; as, apre'Mstent state. Pope. 

Pre''bZ-i8t'ent-iBm (-Tz’m), n. {Philos.) Tlio^ieory 
of a preexistence of souls beforo their association with 
human bodies. Emerson. 

Pre^bZ-ll'U-mA'tlon f-Ts'tT-ma'shfiu), 71. Previous es- 
teem or estimation. T. Browne. 

Pro-bz'pec-ta'tion (pre^s'pek-tS'shOn), n. Previ- 
ous expectation. 

Prerao0 (prCf'us ; 48), n. [F. preface ; cf. Sp. pre- 
faciOy prr.facio7iy It. prefaziOyprrfazione ; all fr. L. prae- 
fatiOy fr. praefari to speak or say bt^forehand ; prae l)e- 
f ore to speak. See Fate.] 1. ^mething 
spoken as introductory to adiscoiirse, or written as intro- 
ductory to a book or essay ; a proem ; an introduction, 
or series of preliminary remarks. 

Thin rupcrflclnl tale 

Ib but a pre/nre of lu-r worthy praise. Shak. 

ricBVfn’B lURh behest no preface needs. Milton. 

2. (72. <7. Ch.) The prelude or Introduction to the 
canon of tiie Mass. Addis A Arnold. 

Proper preface (Ch. of Eng. & Prot. Epi.7. Ch.). a por- 
tion of 7hc communion service, preceding the prayer of 
conseci ation, appointed for certain seasons. 

Syn. — Introduction ; preliminary ; proamblo ; proem ; 
prelude; iirologue. 

Prel'aO0, V. t. [imp. p. p. Prefaced (-fist) ; p. pr. 
& vh. n. Prefacing.] To introduce by a preface; to 
give a preface to ; as, to preface a l>ook or discourse. 

Prof'aoa, V. i. To make a preface. Jer. Taylor. 

Prol'a-oor (-fi-s?5r), n. The writer of a preface. 

Pret^a-to'rl-al (pr5P4-t5'rT-«l), a. Prefatory. 

Pr0f'a-tQ-rl-ly (^pr8f'A-tft-rT-iy), adv. In a prefatory 
manner ; by way of preface. 

Pref'a-to-ry (-ry), a. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a prefaiu! ; introductory to a book, essay, or discourse ; 
as, prejaioi'y remarks. 

That jnvfatori/ addition to thi* Creed, Drj/den. 

Pw'I^Ct (pre'fSkt), tj. [L. prnefectusy fr. proefectnsy 
p. p. of praeficere to set over ; prae. before fa cere to 
make: cf. ¥. pi ffet.] 1, A Roman officer wlio controll^ 


or 8 up 0 rlntend 0 d a particular command, oharMi depart- 
ment, etc. ; as, the prefect of the aqueducts; Qiept^eei 
of a camp, of a fleet, of the city guard, of provisions ; 
the pretorian prefecty wlio was commander of the troops 
guarding the emperor’s person. 

2. A superintendent of a department who has control 
of its police establishment, together with extensive pow- 
ers of municij)al regulation. [France] Brandt dc C. 

3. In the Greek and Roman Catholic churches, a title 
of certain dignitaries below the rank of blsiiop. 

Apostolic prefect (72. C. Ch.)y the head of a mission, not 
of episcopal rank. Shipley. 

Pre'foo-to'rl-al (pr&'fSk-tS'rl-al), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a prefect. 

Pre'feot-ahlp (prS'fSkt-shYp), n. The oflQce or Juris- 
diction of a prefect. 

Pre'fec-ture M6k-tfir; 277), 71 . [L. praefectura: cf. 
F. prtfcctnre.] The ofti<!o, position, or jurisdiction of a 
prefect ; also, his official residence. 

Pro-!0O'im-da'tion (i)rc-fCk-'tin-<ia'Hhfin), n. {Physi- 
ol.) A term collectively applied to the changes or condi- 
tions preceding fecundation, especially to the changes 
which the ovum undergoes before fecundation. 

Pr0'f0-cim'da-tO-xy (pre''ie-kan'dA-tu-ry), a. Of or 
pertaining to prefecundation. 

Pre-fer' (prfi-fer'). V. t. {imp. A P- P- Preferred 
(-ferd') ; p. pr. A vh. n. Preferring.] [F. pr/fher, L. 
nrae ferre; prae before 4- /erre to bear or carry. See 1st 
Dear.] 1. To carry or bring (something) forw'ard, or 
beforo one; hence, to bring for consideration, accept- 
aiicc, judgment, etc.; to otter; to present; to proffer; 
to address; — said especially of a request, prayer, peti- 
tion, claim, charge, etc. 

He Bpakc, anil to licr hand preferred the bowl. Pope. 

ProKcntly jitrfer his suit to Csesar. Shak. 

Three toin;uon prefer strange orisons on liigh. Byron. 

2 . To go before, or be before, in estimation ; to out- 

rank ; to surpass, [Obs.] ” Though maidenhood prefer 
bigamy.” Chaucer. 

3 . To cause to go beforo ; hence, to advance l)eforo 
others, as to ar» office or dignity ; to raise ; to exalt ; to 
promote ; as, to pre fer an officer to the rank of general. 

I would pre.l'i r him to a better place. Shak. 

4. To set above or before sometlilng else in estimation, 
favor, or liking ; to regard or honor before another ; to 
hold in greater favor ; to chooso rather ; — often fol- 
lowed by to, be/ot'Cy or above. 

If I pnfi y not .lurusalein obove my chief joy. Pa. cxxxvii. 8. 

preferred an infamouB peace before a most just wnr. Knollea. 

Preferrad stock, stock which takes a dividend before 
other capital stock ; — called also preference stock and 
jirefere.ntial stock. 

Syn. — To chooso ; elect ; select. See Choose. 

ProPEf-a-bll'l-ty (prSPSr-i-bYl'T-ty), 71 . The quality 
or state of being prefiTablc ; proferubleness. J. S. Mill. 

Prsl'or-a-hlo (prJjf'er-A.-b’l), a. [Cf. F. prfifSrable.] 
Worthy to be preferred or chosen before something else ; 
more desirable ; as, a preferable scheme. Addison. 

Prel'er-a-blo-DOBB, 1 U The ([uality or state of L>eiug 
profer.ihle, 

Prof'0r-a-bly, adv. In preference ; by choice. 

To clionsf I’lMiitiiK prefenddy to Terence. Drnnia. 

PreVer-enoo (-ens), 71 . [Cf. F. preference.] 1. Tlio 
act of ])roferring, or tl)e state of being preferrred ; the 
setting of one tiling before another ; precedence ; higher 
(fstitnation ; predilection ; choice; also, the power or op- 
portunity of cJjoosing ; as, to give him hla pref erence. 

1a*rvc the critics on nilinr side to contend about tlic pre/erenre 
due to thiB or that sort of poetry. IJrydcn. 

KnowIcUgo of things alone gives a value to our rcaaoninp, 
and prc^icrence of one man’s knowledge over anollicr’s. I.ocke. 

2. Tliat which is preferred; the object of choice or 
superior favor; as, which is yowr preference t 

Praf^er'BD'Ual (-Sn'shol), a. Oivlng, indlcatiTig, or 
having a preference or precedence ; as, a preferential 
c\a\u\\ preferential sliarcs. 

Pra-ZOr'inent (prfi-fer'mrnt), «. 1. Tl»e act of choos- 
ing, or the state of being chosen ; jircfereuce. [72.] 

Natural pt'^'emmit of the one . . . before the other. 

Sir T. Bimene. 

2 . The act of preferring, or advancing In dignity or 
office ; the state of l>eing advanced ; promotion. 

Nvither royal blondiehmcntB nor proinliCB of voluabl® prefer- 
ment liud been spared. Maraulay. 

3. A position or office of honor or profit ; os, the pre- 
ferments of the church. 

Pro-ler'ter (-rer), TJ. One who prefers. 

Prof'l-40nC0 (prSr'T-dcns), n. The ([uolity or state of 
being prefident. [027.?.] * Barter. 

Prw'i-dent (-dent), a. [Cf. L. praefdens overconfi- 
dent. Bee Pre-, and Confident.] Trusting beforehand ; 
hence, overconfident. [Obs.] Baxter. 

Pre-Ug'n-rate (prfi-Hg'tl-rSt), t». t. [L. prnefigura- 
fM^p. p. See PaEFtauRE. j To prefigure. [72.] Grafton. 

lhre-Ug'1l-ra'Uo& (-rS'shlin), n. [L. praefiguratio.] 
The act of prefiguring, or the state of being prefigured. 

A variety of propljcclc* ond 2 >vefiyuration$. Norrit. 

Pra-Hg'lir-a-tlve (-flr-&-tYv), a, Sliowlng by prefigu- 
ration. “ The prefigurntive atonement.” Bp. Jfonic. 

Pr 0 'llg' 1 ire(-iir ; 'Ui5), v. t. [imji. &p. p. Prefigured 
(-ttrd) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Frefiotjuino.] [F. pr^figureVy or 
L. praefigurarcy praefiguratum ; prae before 4- figu7'are 
to ngure. See Figure, and cf. Prbfigubate.] To show, 
suggest, or announce, by antecedent types and simili- 
tudes ; to foreshadow. Whom all the various types 

preflgrsred.'^ South. 

Pre-fiff'lire-ment (-m(*nt), n. The act of prefiguring ; 
preflguratlon ; also, that which Is prefigured. Carlyle. 

Pl^ttne' (prfi-fin'), r. t. [L. praefnire ; prae before 
-j-flnire to limit, determine : cf. F. prf'flnir.] To limit 
beforehand. [Obs.] Knolles. 
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Fre^fUtte (jpr£-f!^It), a. [L. praefinitut^ p. p.] Pro* 
amuiffed. [O&ff.] ** Set and time.” lloUand. 

PirM‘'i-lli'tlgil (prfif'l-nlah^u), «. [L. praetinitio.'] 

Previous limitation. [ObsA FUherhy, 

Pre-fix' (prS-fTks'), V. f. [imp, & p. p. Pbktixid 
(- flkst') ; p. pr. & vb. n. PawrixiNO.] [L. praeflxtts, p. 
p. of praejlgere to fix or fasten before ; prae before + 
Jigere to fix : cf. F. prefix fixed beforehand, determined, 
pi'^Jixer to prefix. See Fix.] 1. To put or fix before, 
or ftt the bef^nningr of, another tiling ; as, to prefix a syl- 
lable to a word, or a condition to an agreement. 

2. To set or appoint beforehand ; to settle or estab- 
lish antecedently. [06^.] Prefixed bounds." Locke. 

And now he hath to her prejixt a day. Spetiaer. 

Pre'liz (prS'flks), n. [Cf. F. prSfixe.l That which is 
prefixed ; esp., one or more letters or syllables combined 
or united with the beginning of a word to modify its 
signification ; as, pre- in ;)7eftx, con- in conjure. 

Pre-llx'lon (pri-flk'shfin), n. [Cf. OF. prefixion.'] 
The act of prefixing. [/?.] Bailey. 

Pre^flo-ra'tion (prS'Hft-ra'Hhfin), n. [Pref. pre- -f- L. 
^oj», ^ortj, flower ] [Hot.) .Estivation. 

Pre-lo^ll-a'tlon (prS-f5/lT-5'8httn), n. [Pref. pre- -f- 
L. /oftum leaf.] {hot.) Vernation. 

Pre-form' (pri-fCrmO, v. t. [L. prneformnre. See 
Prb-, and Form.] To form beforehand, or for special 
ends. “ Their natures and ^)rc/omc(i faculties.” Shak. 

Pro'for-ma'tlon (pre'ffir-ma'shlin), n. (Biol.) An old 
theory of the preiixistence of germs. Cf. EMBotrBMBNT. 

Pre-form'a-tive (pri-fOrm'i-tIv), n. A formative let- 
ter at the beginning of a word. M. Stuat't. 

Pro-fron'^ (-fron'tel), a. (Anal. & Situated 

in front of the frontal bone, or the frontal region of the 
skull ; ectethmoid, as a certain bone in the nasal capsule 
of many animals, and certain scales of reptiles and fishes. 
— • n. A prefrontal bone or scale. 

Pre-ful'gen-oy (-ffil'jcn-sy), n. [L. pmejulgens., p. 
pr. of prnefulgere to shine forth. See Prh-, and Ful- 
OBKT.] Superior brightness or effulgency. [/i*.] Barrow. 

Pre-gags' (-gSj'), t». f. To prebngage. [Obs.'] Fuller. 

Pre-gla'Oied (-gla'shol), a. [Geol.) Prior to the gla- 
cial or drift period. 

Preg'na-ble (pr6g'nA-b’l), a. [F. prennhle. See Im- 
PREONABLB.] Capable of being entered, taken, or cap- 
tured ; expuguable ; as, a pregnable fort. fA*.] Cot grave. 

Preg'nanca (-nans), n. Pregnancy. [0/>.?.] Milton. 

Preg'nan-oy (-nan-sV), n. 1. Tl»e condition of being 
pregnant ; the state of being with yotmg. 

2. Figuratively : Tlie quality of lieing heavy with im- 
portant contents, issue, significance, etc. ; unusual con- 
seqiience or capacity ; fertility. Fuller. 

Preg'nant (-nont), a. [L. J)raegnans, -antis ; prae be- 
fore + genere, gignere, to beget : cf. F. pregnant. See 
Gbnuek, ‘2d Kin.] 1. Being with young, as a female ; 
having conceived; great with young; breeding; teem- 
ing ; gravid ; preparing to bring forth. 

2. Heavy witli important contents, signiflcanco, or is- 
sue ; full of consequence or results ; weighty ; as, 
non/ replies. ” A «?c<7W07if argument,” Prynne. “A 
pregjiant hrevity.'' it'. Everett. 

3. Full of promise ; abounding in ability, resources, 

etc. ; as, a youth. [Obs.'] Evelyn. 

Wherein i\\e preavant t*nemy does niucli. Shak. 

Pregnant construction (Bbet.). one in whicli more is im- 

S lied tlian is said ; as, tlie beasts trembled Jorth from 
tieir duns, that is, came forth trembling with friglit. 
Preg'nant, n. A pregnant woman. [A‘,] Duuglison. 
Preg'nant, a. [F. /);rwanf taking. Cf. Pregnable.] 
Afformng entrance ; receptive ; yielding ; willing ; oiien ; 
prompt. [06 j.] ” to good pity.” Shak. 

Preg'nant-ly, adv, in a pregnant manner ; fruit- 
fully ; significantly. 

PTeg'nant-ly, adv. Unresistuigly ; openly ; hence, 

Shak. 


clearly ; evidently. [Wav.] 
PrG'ara-vate (DrS'crA-vai 


Pre'gra-vate (pre'grA-vat), v. t. [L. praegravatuSy p. 
p. of praej/ravure to be heavy upon, fr. proegravU very 
heavy,] To boar down ; to depress. [Oft^s.] Bp. Hall. 

Pre-gravl-tate 0)rff-gr5v'I-tSt), r. i. To descend by 
gravity ; to sink. [H.'\ Boyle. 

Pre-gua'tant (pr^-gns'tant), a. [L. praegnslans, p. 
pr. of praegnstare to taste beforehand ; prae, before -f- 
gustare to taste.] Tasting beforehand ; having a fore- 
taste. [22.1 Ed. Rev. 

Pre'gna-Wtlon (prS'^gfis-tS'shnn), n. The act of 
tasting beforeliand ; foretaste. [A’.] Dr. Walker 

II Pre-hal'lnx (pr^-hSl'ltiks), n. [NL. Bee Prb-, and 
JIallux.] (Anal.) An extra first toe, or rudiment of a 
toe, on the preaxial side of tlie hallux. 

Ihre-hend' (prS-hfind'), r. t. [L. prehendet'C. See Pre- 
HBNSILR.] To lay hold of ; to seize. [f^ft>» ] Middleton. 

Pre-hen'al-ble (-hSn'sI-b’l), «. [Qi.¥. pr^hensible.^ 
enable of being seized. 

Pre-ben'lUe (-sTl ; 277), a. [L. prehen sus, p. p. of 
prehendere to lay liold of, seize ; pre- (equiv. to prae 
before) -f- hendere (in comp.), akin to E. get : cf. F. pre- 
hensile. See Get, and cf. Prison, Prize, n,] Adapted 
to seize or grasp ; seizing ; grasping ; as, the prehensile 
toil of a monkey. 

Pre-hen'slon (-shttn), n. [L. prehentio ; of. F. prh 
hension. See Prxhbnsilb.] The act of taking hold, 
seizing, or grasping, as with the hand or other member. 

Pre-nen'lO-ry (-sd-ry), a. Adapted to seize or grasp ; 
prehensile. 

Pre'hlg-tor'io (prS'hTs-tXr'tk), a. Of or pertaining to 
a porioil before written history begins ; as, the />r 0 Auf one 
ages ; prehistoric man. 

Prelm'lte (prin'It), n. [So called from the German 
Colonel Prehuy wlio first found it.] {Min.) A pale green 
mineral occurring in crystalline aggregates having a 
botryotdal or mammillary structure, and rarely in dis- 
tinct crystals. It is a hydrous silicate of alumina and 
lime. 

Prehn-lt'lo (prSu-Yt'Tk), a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, 


or designating, a tetrabasic acid of benzene obtained as a 
white orystalliue substance ; — probably to called from 
the resemblance of the wartlike crystals to the mam- 
millae on the surface of prelmite. 

Pre'ln-dei'ig-iute (prSan-dSs'Tg-nftt), o. {Logic) 
Having no sign expressive of quantity ; indefinite. Bee 
Prxdxsiomatb. 

Pre-ln'dls-pose' (prft-tn'dTs-pBz'), V. t. To render 
indisposed beforehand. MU man. 

Pr^ln-Btruot' (pre^In-strfikt'), r. t. [imp. & p. p. 
Pubinstructbd ; ». pr. & vb. n. l^REiMSTRUoTiNa ] To 
instruct previously or beforehand. Dr. H. More. 

Pre-ln'tl-niA'tion (prS-In'tT-ma'shtbi), M. Previous 
intimation ; a suggestion beforehand. T. Scott. 

Pre-judge' (-jlij'), v. t. [imj). &. p. p. Prejudged 
(-jlijd') ; p.pr. & vb. n. Pebjudgino.J [Pref. pre- -f 
judge: cf. F. prfjuger. Cf. Prbjudicatb, Prejudice.] 
To judge before hearing, or before full and sufficient ex- 
amination ; to decide or sentence by anticipation ; to 
condemn beforehand. 

'riio comnutt»*e of council hath preiudged the whole canc, by 
culling the united aciiKC of both houaea of Parliuiiicut “ a uin- 
veraal clamor." SwiJ't. 

Pre-judg'ment (-m^nt), n. The act of prejudging ; de- | 
cision before sufilcient examination. ] 

Pre-ju'dl-ca-oy (pr5-ju'dt-k4-sy), n. Prejudice : pre- 
possession. [06^.] Sir H. Blount. 

Pre^jn'dl-oal (-k«i), a. Of or fiertaining to the deter- 
mination of some matter not previously decided ; as, a 
prejudical Inquiry or action at law. 

I^e-jU'dl-Oant (-kant), a. [L. praejudicanSy p. pr.] 
Influenced by prejudice ; biased. [A.J “With not too 
hasty Wid prejud leant ears.” Milton. 

Pre-ju'dl-Oate (-katl, a. [L. praejudientuSy p. p. of 
praejudieare. to prejudge ; prae l>eforo -) judicare to 
judge. See Judge.] 1. Formed before due examination. 
” Ignorance and 7>7rywr/jcCTfe opinions.” Jer. Taylor. 

2. Biased by opinions formed prematureW ; preju- 
diced. ‘‘ readers.” Sir T. Browne. 

Pre-ju'dl-oate (-kat), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Prejudi- 

CATED (-ka^tBd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. pRE.nJDicATiNG.] [Cf. 
Prejudge.] To determine beforehand, especially to dis- 
advantage ; to prejudge. 

Onr dcareat friend 

Vrejudicatca tl»e buaiuesH. Shak. 

Pre-ju'dl-oate, v. i. To prejudge. Sir P. Subiey. 

Pre-ju'di-oate-ly (-kiit-iy), adv. With prejudice. 

Pre-jU'dl-oa'tlon (-ka'shiin), n. 1. The act of preju- 
dicating, or of judging without due examination of facts 
and evidence ; prejudgment. 

2. {Rom. Law) {a) A preliminary inquiry and deter- 
mination about something which belongs to a matter in 
dispute, {b) A previous treatiuout and decision of a 
point ; a precedent. 

Pre-ju'dl-oa-tive (-ka-tYv), a. Forming a judgment 
without duo examination ; prejudging. l>r. II. More. 

Prej'U’diOe (prCj'fl-dYs), n. [F. prSjudicey I., praeju- 
dicium ; prae before -|- judicium judgment. See I'bb- 
JUDICATE, Judicial.] 1. Foresight. [06j.] 

Nauglit might hinder his quick preiudise. Sfwngrr. 

2. An opinion or judgment formed without due exam- 
ination ; prejudgment ; a leaning toward one side of a 
({uestion from oilier considerations than thosi^ liclouging 
to it ; an unreasonable predilection for, or objection 
against, anything ; especially, an ophiion or leaning ad- 
verse to anything, without just grounds, or before suffi- 
cient knowledge. 

'I'hough often misled by jrrejudicc ami passion, he was em- 
pluitically an lioiiest iriun. Maemdap. 

3. {Law) A bias on the part of judge, juror, or wit- 
ness which interferes with fairness of judgment. 

4. Mischief ; hurt ; damage ; injury' ; deiriment. Locke. 

England and France might, through their amity, 

Bn-ed him aoine prejudice. Shak. 

Syn. — Pre judgment ; prepossession; bias; harm; 
hurt ; damage ; detriment ; mischief ; disadvantage. 

PreJ'U-dice, r. t. [imp. & p. p. Prejudiced (-dYst) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PBEJUDicmo (-dY-sTng).] [Cf. F. pr^ju- 
dicier. Soo Prejudice, n.] 1. To cause to have preju- 

dice ; to prepossess with opinions formed without due 
knowledge or examination ; to bias the mind of, by hasty 
and incorrect notions ; to give an unreasonable l>ent to, 
as to one side or the other of a cause ; as, to prejudice a 
critic or a juryman. 

Suffer not any beloved study to prejudice yonr mind m fur n» 
to despise all other learning. J. Jf'offs. 

2. To obstruct or injure by prejudices, or by previous 
bias of the mind ; hence, generally, to hurt ; to damage ; 
to injure ; to impair ; os, to prejudice a good cause. 

Seek how we xnuy prejudice the foe. Shak. 

Prej'U-fii'oial (-dYsh'al), a. [L. praejudicinlis be- 
longing to a preceding judgment: cf. F. pr^judiciel.^ 

1. Biased, iKissessed, or blinded by prejudices ; os, to 

look with a prejudicial eye. [O&x.] Holyday. 

2. Tending to obstruct or impair; hurtful ; injurious ; 

disadvantageous ; detrimental. Hooker. 

His going away . . . was most prejudicial and mo»«t ruinous 
to the king’s affairs. ( 'tai-cndon. 

— Prej'n-dl'cUl-ly, — Prej'n-fil'oial-nem, n. 

Pre-xnowl'oAge (pr#-n51'6j}, n. Prior knowledge. 
Prel'a-oy (pr8i'4-ay), n./ »f. Prblaoibs (-sYz). [ll. 
praelatia. See I'rxlatb ; of. Prilaty.] 1. The office 
or dignity of a prelate ; church government by prelates. 

Prelacies may bo termed the greater benefices. Ayliffe. 

2. The order of prelates, taken collectively ; the body 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries. “Divers of the reverend 
prelacy y and other most judicious men.” Hooker. 

Pre'Ud (prB'lfll), a. [L. prelum a press.] Of or per- 
taining to printing ; typographical. jfOftj.] Fftller. 

PrM'atO (prSl'at ; 4»), n. [F. prHaty LL. praelatnSy 
fr. L. praelalusy used as p. p. of pt'aeferre to prefer, but 
from a different root. Bee Elate.] A clergyman of a 
superior order, as an archbishop or a bishop, having au- 
thority over the lower clergy; a dignitary of the church. 


This word and the words derived from It are of^ 
us^ invidiously, in EogUsli ecclesiastical history, by oIb- 
seuters, respecting tlie Established Church system. 

Hear him but reasuii in divinity, . . . 

You would desire the king were made a pi'elate. Shak. 

Prel'ate (prSl'ftt ; 48), v. i. To act as a prelate. [Obs.} 
Kight prelatmg is busy laboring, and not lording. Latimer. 
Prel'a-te'i-ty(-A-t5'I-ty),n. Prelacy. [06 j.] Milton. 
Prel'Ate-Shw. u. The olfico of a prelate. Harmar. 
Prel'a-tOM (-a-tSH), n. A woman who is a prelate ; the 
wife of a prelate. Milton. 

Pre-la'tial (prJ-la'ahal), a. Prelutical. Benronsfield. 
Pre-lat'iO (-Iftt'tk), l a. Of or pertainiijg to prelates 
Pre-lat'lo-al (-Y-kol), ( or prelacy ; as, prelatical au- 
thority. Macaulay. 

Pre-lat'ic-al ly, adv. Xu a prelatical manner ; with 
reforouce to prelates. Milton. 

Pre-la'tlon (-la'shtin), ti. [L. pmehuio : cf. F. prila- 
tion. Bee Prelate, and cf. I’refer.] The setting of 
one above another ; preference. [A. ] dev. Taylor, 

Prel'a-tiain (prSl'A-tTz’m), n. Prelacy ; episcopacy. 
Prel'a-tlst (-tYst), n. One who siipjiorts or advocates 
prelacj', or the government of the church by prelates ; 
lionce, a high-churchman. Hume. 

I am an Episcopalian, but not n prrlatist. T. Scott. 
Prel'a-tise (-tiz), v. t. [i^op. & j>. p. Prelatized 
(-tizd); p. pr. & vb. n. Prelatizino (-tl^zYiig).] To 
bring under the influence of prelacy. J'alfrey, 

Prel'a-tixe, r. %. To uphold or encourage prelacy ; to 
exercise prelatical functions. 

An epiKcripncy tlint began then to prelntize. MUton. 
Prel'a-try (-try), n. Prelaty: prelacy. [G&j.] 
Prel'a-ture (-tnr ; 135), ) n. [F. prelature, or LL. 
Prel'a’tnre-shlp, I praelatura.} The state or 
digiiity of a prelate ; prelacy. MUman. 

5h-el'ft-ty (-ty),n. Prelacy. [OA^.] Milton. 


Pre-lect' (prS-15kt'), t*. /. ‘ [imp. A' p. p. Prelected; 
_ . pr. Jk vb. n. Prelecting.] [L. praeiectus, p. p. of 
praelegere to read before. Bee Pee-, and LiBCTIon. J To 


rend jniblicly, as a lecture or discourse. 

Pre-leot', v. i. To discourse publicly; to lecture. 

Spitting . . . was publicly pnlcrtcd upon. De Quincey. 

To prelect upon the military art. Jlp. Horsley. 

Pre-leo'tlon (-IBk'sbfin), u. [L. praelectio.'] A lec- 
ture or discourse rend in public or to a telect company. 
“ The prelections of Faber.” Sir M. Hale. 

Predeo'tor (-ter), n. [L. praelector.} A reader of 
lectures or discourses ; a lecturer. Sheldon. 

Pre'U-ba'tion (prS'll-ba'shfin), n. [L. praelihatio. it. 
prnelihare to taste lieforehand : cf. F. preiihntion.} 1. A 
tasting lieforeliand, or by anticipation ; a foretaste ; as, 
a prelibntxon of heavenly bliss. 

2. A pouring out, or libation, liefore tasting. 

Pre-llm'i-na-ri-ly (prS-lYm'I-ua-rY-lj^), adv. In a pre- 
liminary manner. 

Pre-Um'l-na-ry (prft-lYm'Y-nft-rJ^), a. [Pref. pre- -f L. 
liminaris Vielonglng to a thresbold, fr. UmeUy liminiSy 
threshold, entrance : cf. F. prtlvminaire. Cf. Limit.] 
Introductory ; previous ; preceding the main discourse 
or business; prefatory ; os, preliminary observations to 
a discourse or book; preliminary txrtxcXvH to a treaty; 
preliminary measures ; preliminary examinations. 

Syn. — Introductory ; preparatory ; prefatory ; pro- 
emfal ; previous ; prior ; precedent ; antecedent. 

Pro-llm'i-na-ry, n. ; pi. Preliminaries (-rYz). That 
whicli precedes the muiii discourse, work, design, or 
business ; something introductory or preparatory ; as, the 
preliminaries to a negotiation or duel; to take one’s 
preliminaries the year before entering collego. 

Syn. — Introduction ; preface ; prelude. 

Pre-llm'lt (-Tt), r. t. To limit previously. [7?.] 

Pre-look', t*. t. To look forward. [f>5j.l Surrey. 

Pre'lude (prS'lud or prBl'iid ; 277), n. [F. prhnde 
{cf. It. prehidiOy LL. praeludium), fr. L. prae before -|- 
ludus play. Bee Prelude, v. i.] An introductory perform- 
ance, preceding and preparing for the principial matter ; 
a preliminary part, movement, strain, etc. ; especially 
{Mus.)y a strain introducing the theme or chief subject; 
a movement introductory to a fugue, yet independent ; — 
w ith recent composers often synonymous with overture. 

The lout Gcorgic wa« a good prehulc to the ^nci«. Addison. 

Tlio cause ib more than thu prelude, tlie effect ia more than 
the sequel, of tlie fact. U'/axccIl. 

Syn, — Preface ; introduction ; preliminary ; preamble ; 
forerunner ; harbinger ; precursor. 


Pre-lude' (prft-lud'), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Preluded; 
p.pr. & vb. n. Preluding.] [L. prarlndeir, firarlu.utm ; 
prae before -f- ludere to play : cl. F. preluder. Boc Lu- 


dicrous.] To play an introduction or prelude ; to give a 
prefatory performance ; to sei-ve as prelude. 

The nuiaicianspreZuderf on tlieir instruinenta. Sir TI'’. Scott. 

We ore jn'clMi/ing too largely, and inuit come at once to the 
point. Jeffrey. 

Pre-lnde', v. t. 1. To introduce with a previous per- 
formance ; to play or perform a prelude to ; as, to pre- 
lude a concert with a lively air. 

2. To serve os prelude to ; to precede ns introductorj'. 

I Music] preluding Bomu groat tragedy. Longfellow. 

Pre-lud'er (prS-ind'?r or prSl'ud-er), w. One who, or 
that which, preludes; one who plays a prelude. Mason. 

Pre-lud'i-al (prc-lud'Y-al), a. Of or pertAining to a 
prelude ; of the nature of a prelude; Introductory. [A.] 

I^e-l^'i-Ons (-fish a. Preludial. [7v’.] Dr. H. More. 

Pre-lmn'lMU' (pr^-inm'liSr), a. {Aunt.) Situated Im- 
mediately in front of the loins ; — applied to the dorsal 
part of the abdomen. 

Pre4ll'lllTe (-lu'sTv), a. [Bee Peeludk.] Of the na- 
ture of a prelude; introductory; Indicating that some- 
thing of a like kind is to follow. Prelusive drops,” 
Thomson. — Pre-la'slTe-lF, adv. 

Pre-Iu'SO-rl-ly (-sO-rT-iy), adv. In a prelusory way. 

Pre-ln'eo-ry (-ry), G. Introductory; prelusive. Bacon. 
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Prtmt'tlire' (pra'mA-tur' or pre'mi-tGr), a. [L. 
praei}Mturw( ; prae before -f- matnrui ripe. Bee Ma- 
TURB.] 1. Mature or ripe before the proper time; as, 
the premature frulU of a hotbed. 

2 . Uappeniug, arriving:, existing, or performed before 
the projMjr or usual time ; adopts too soon ; too early ; 
untimely ; as, a premature fall of snow ; a premuture 
birth ; a vreuuiture opinion ; vrenutiure decay. 

3. Arriving or received without due authentication or 
evidence ; as, tk premature rmwrt. 

— Pre/ma-ture^y, adv. — ne^nU'tvre'BeM, n. 

Pro'ma-tU'rl-ty (‘tu'rT-ty), n. [Cf. V. primaturUL^ 
The quality or state of being premature ; early, or un- 
timely, ripeness ; as, the prematurity of genius. 

II Pre^maz-llla (prS^mSks-TKU), n. ; pi. Prbmaxilljc 
(- 13). [NL. See F^a-, and Maxilla.] (Ayiut.) A bone 
on either side of the middle line between the nose and 
mouth, forming the anterior part of each half of the 
upper jawbone ; the intermaxilla. In man the premax- 
illee l>ecome united and form the iuciaor part of the 
maxillary bone. 

F^maz^il-U-ry (prft-mXks'Tl-lft-ry), a. (Anat.) Sit- 
uated in front of the maxillary bones ; i)ertaining to the 
premaxillao ; intermaxillary. — n. A premaxiUa. 

Pre-me'dl-ate (-mS'dl-at), v. t. To advocate. [72.] 

PrO'Diddl-tate (-mSd'I-tat), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Pr*- 
HBDITATBD (-tS'tSd) , p. pr. & vh. n. Prbmbditatiko.] 
[L. praemeditatuft. p. p. of prnemeditari ; prae liefore -f 
meditnri to meditate. See Meditate.] To think on, and 
revolve in the mind, l>Gforehand ; to contrive and design 
previously ; om, to premeditate robbery. 

With words prcinedifo/ffl thus he said. Drf/den. 

Pre-med'l-tate, v. i. To think, consider, deliberate, or 
revolve in the mind, beforehand. 

Pre-med'l-tate (-tut), a. [L. praemeditntus, p. p.] 
Premeditated ; deliberate. \Archaic'\ lip. Burnet. 

Pro-mod'l-iate-ly, adv. With preinedltatiou. Burke. 

Pre-med^l-ta'tlon (-tS'shlin), n. [L. prae.meditatio ; 
cf. F. premeditation.] The act of meditating or con- 
triving beforehand ; previous deliberation ; forethought. 

Pra-xnor^U (prfi-mSr'Tt), r. t. To merit or deserve 
beforehand. It ikon Basil ike. 

Pre'mi-al (pre'ml-al), ) a. [L. praemiatis. See Prb- 

Pre'ml-ant (-^/nt), J mium.J Serving to reward ; 
rewarding. [72.] Baxter. 

Prem'l-ces ({>r0m'T-8ez), n. pi. [F. prSmices, L. pri- 
miiiae. See PkimitiaJ First fruits. [OAj.] JJrydeu. 

Pre'mi-er (pre'ml-Sr), a. [F. premier., fr. L. priina‘ 
Tins of tlic first rank, principal, fr. primu.<t the first. See 
PniUARY, Prime, a.] 1. First ; chief ; principal ; as, the 
premier place ; premier minister. Camden. Su'i/l. 

2 . Most ancient ; — said of the peer bearing the oldest 
title of his degree. 

Pra^ml-ar (pre'mT.Sr or prSm^ySr ; 277), n. The first 
minister of state ; the prime minister. 

Pre'ml-er-Blllp, w. The office of the premier. 

Pr^mll-loil^lll-al (pre^mtl-lSn'uT-al), a. Previous to i 
the millennium. 

Pre^ml-OIU (pre'mT-tts), a. [L. praemiosus, fr. nrae- 
minm a premiuim] Rich in gifts. [72.] Clarke. 

Prem^iSA (prSm'Is), n. / pi. Premisrs (-T-r3z). [Writ- 
ten ah<o, less properly, premu^s.] [F. premisse, fr. L. 
praemis.ms, p. p. of praemittere to send before ; jaae lie- 
foro -j- mittere to send. See Mission.] 1. A proposition 
antecedently supposed or proved ; something previously 
stated or asHumed as the basis of further argument ; a 
oouditloii ; a supposition. 

The premiaef obucrvod, 

Thy •will by my performance shall be served. Shuk. 

2. {Logic) Kitlier of the first two propositions of a syl- 
logism, from which the conclusion is drawn. 

*‘All sinners deserve punishment : A B is a sinner.” 

These propositions, which are the premises, being true 
or admitted, the conclusion follows, that A B deserves 
punishment. 

While the premiteg stand firm, it is impossible to shake the 
ConciuKton. I)r. H. Mow.. 

3. pi. {Law) Matters previously stated or set forth ; 
esp., that part in the beginning of a deed, the office of 
which is to exi>ress the grantor and grantee, and the land 
or thing granted or conveyed, and all that precedes the 
habendum ; the thing demised or granted. 

4. pi. A piece of real estate ; a building and its ad- 
juncts ; as, to lease premises ; to trespass on another's 
premises. 

Pre-mlse' (pre-miz'), v. t. [imp. &. p. p. Premised 
(-mlzd'); p. pr. & vh. n. PrejusinoJ [From L. prae- 
missus, p. p,, or K. premise, n. Bee Premise, w.] 1. To 
send before the time, or beforehand ; hence, to cause to 
be before something else ; to employ previously. [Ohs.] 
The ftremised flames of the last day. Shnk. 

If venesection and n cathartic be prrmtard. K. Imm in. 

2. To set forth Ixdorehand, or as introductory to the | 
main subject ; to offer previotisly, as something to ex. 
plain or aid in understanding what follows ; esiwcially, 
to lay down premises or first propositions, on whicli rest 
the subsequent reasonings. 

1 premise these particulars that the reader may know thatl 
enter upon it as a very unarrateful tusk. Attdmm. 

Pre-mlse^ (prS-miz'), v. i. To make a premise ; to sat 
forth something as a premise. fiwift. 

Prem'lSf (prBrn'Ts), n. Premise. Whately. I. Watts. 

Pre-mlt' (pr^-mTt'), v. e. To premise. [Obs.'\ Donne. 

Pre^ml-nm (prS'mT-fim), n. ; pi. Premiums (-fimz). 
[L. praemium, originally, what one has got before or bet- 
ter than others ; prae before -}- emere to take, buy. Bee 
Bedsem.] 1. A reward or recompense; a prize to be 
won by being before another, or others, in a competition ; 
reward or prize to be adjudged ; a bounty ; premium 
tor good behavior or scholarship, for discoveries, etc. 

To think it not the necessity, but the premium and privilm 
of life, to eat and sleep without any regard to glory. Jiurfe. 

The law that obliges parishes to support the poor offers a nre- 
miwn for the encouragement of idleness. Franklin. 


2. Something offered or given for the loan of money ; 
bonus ; — sometimea s^onjrmous with interest, but gener* 
ally signifying a sum m addition to the capital. 

People were tempted to lend, by great premiums and large 
interest. atri/t. 

3. A sura of money paid to underwriters for insurance, 
or for undertaking to Indemnify for losses of any kind. 

4. A sum in advance of, or in addition to, the nominal 
or par value of anything ; as, gold was at a premium ; 
he Hold his stock at a premium. 

Pre-molAr (pr3-mo^3r), a. {Anat.) Situated in front 
of the molar teeth. — n. An anterior molar tooth which 
has replaced a deciduous molar. See Tooth. 

Pre-mon'lsh (-inBn^sh), v, t. [imp. & p. p. Pbemon- 
I8HBD (-Tsht^ ; p. pr. & vb. n. Fremohishimo.] [Pref. 
pre- -f- monish : ci. L. praemonere.'} To forewarn ; to 
admo^sh beforehand, t^.] Herrick. 

To teach, and to premonish. Bk. qf Com. Prayer. 

Pre-mon^lsll-mdllt (-mrnt), n. Previous warning or 
admonition ; forewarning. Sir //. Wotton. 

Pre^mo-nl'tion (prS^mi-nTsh^ttu), n. [L. praemoni- 
tio. See Premonish.] Previous warning, notice, or in- 
formation; forew'aniing; a premonition oi danger. 

Pre-monl-tor (pr3-mBn'I-t3r), n. [L. praemonitor.'] 
One who, or that which, gives premonition. 

Pre-mon'l-tO-ry (-ry), a. [L. praemonitorius.'] Giving 
previous warning or notice ; as, premonitory symptoms 
of disease. — Pre-moii4>to-il-ly (-t6-rT-iy), adv. 

Pre-mon^Strant (-strant), n. A Premonstratensian. 

Pre-mon^BtratA (-strSt), v. t. [L. praemonstratus, p. 
p. of praemonstrare ; prae before -j- monstrare to show.] 
To show beforehand ; to foreshow. [72.] Herbert. 

PrA-mon^Btra-tAn^Bian (-str&-tBn'shan), n. [F. pri~ 
montrS, fr. rrimontrS, fr. L. pratum monstratum.'] (72. 
C. Ch.) One of a religious order of regular canons 
founded by 8t. Norbert at Pr^montrd, in France, in 1119. 
The members of the order are called also White Canons, 
Norhertines, and Premonstrants. 

PTA^mon-Btra^tlon (prS'inSn-strS'shlln), n. [L. prae- 
vionstraiio.] A showing beforehand ; foreshowing. 

PrA-mowatra-tor (pr6-m6n'strft-t3r), n. [L. praemon- 
stralor.] One who, or that which, premonstrates. [A’.] 

PrA-morae' (pr^-mOrs'), a. [L. praemorsus, p. p. of 
praemorderc to bite off ; prae before -f- mordcre to 
bite.] Terminated abruptly, or as if bitten off. 

Premons roots or leaves (Hot.), such as have an abrupt, 
ragged, and irregular termination, os If bitten off short. 

PrA^mo-aa'lO (pr3^mf)-ca0fkl, a. Relating to the time 
before Moses ; as, premosaic history. 

PrA-nuFtlon (pre-mo'shttn), n. [Pref. pre- -f ^notion. ] 
Previous motion or excitement to action. 

PrAm^a-ni'TA (prSm'fi-nl'rS or prS'mG-), n. (Aaic) 
See l^RACMUNIRE. 

PrAin^a-Illte^ (prSm'fi-nit' or prS-'inG-), v. t. [L. prae- 
munitus, p. p. of praemunire to fortify in front; prae 
before -f munire to fortify.] To fortify beforehana ; to 
guard against objection. [06.1.] Fotherby. 

PrA'mu-nl'tiOIl (prS'mC-nTsh'ttn), n. [L. praemuni- 
tio : cf . F. prSmunition.] The act of fortifying or guard- 
ing against objections. [Oftj.] 

PrA-mn'lli-tO-ry (pr3-mu'ni-to-ry), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a promunirc ; as, a premunitory process. 

PrA-na'aal (prG-na'zol), a. {Anat.) Situated in front 
of the nose, or in front of the nasal chambers. 

PrA-na'tal (-tol), a. Being or happening before birth. 

Pran'dAr (prCnMSr), n. [F. prendre to take, fr. Za. 
prehenAere to take.] {Law) The i)Ower or right of tak- 
ing a thing before it is offered. Bhrrill. 

Pre-no^meil (prf-n5'in3n), n. See Prainomen. 

PrA-noml-nal (-ii5m'I-n«l), a. Serving as a prefix in 
a compound name. Sir T. Browne. 

PFA-nom^i-natO (-nSm'f-ntt), a. [L. prnenominains, 
p. p. of praenomintire to give the prenomen to, to pre- 
iiominatu, fr.//rffCRO»icnprenomon.] Forenaiiied; named 
beforehand. [72.] ** Prenominafe crimtin.** Sbak. 

PrA-nom'i-XiatA (-nat), v. t. To forename ; to name 
beforehand ; to tell by name beforehand. Shak. 

PrA-nom^i-na'tioit (-nS'shCn), n. The act of prenom- 
iuatiiig ; privilege of l^ing named first. Sir T. Browne, 

PrA-nOB'tto (prJ-nSs'tlk), n. [L. praenoscere to fore- 
know ; prae before -j- noscere, notum, to know.] A 
prognostic ; an omen. [OAt.] Gower. 

PrA-not<K (-n5tQ, V. t. [L. praenotnre ; prae before -f- 
notnre to note.] To note or designatA beforehand. Foxe.. 

PrA-no'tton (-no'shOn), n. [L. praenotio : cf. F. prh 
notion. Bee Prknostic.] A notice or notion which pre- 
(U'des something else in time ; previous notion or thought ; 
foreknowledge. Bacon. 

PTAIl-aa^tion (prSn-sa'shOn), n. [L. prensatio, from 
prensare, prehensare, v. freq. from prehendere to seize.] 
Tlie act of Heizing with violence. [Ofts.] Barrow. 

Pran^tlOA (pr8n'tTs), w. [Aphetin form of appren- 
tice.] An apprentice. [Obs. or CoUoq.] Piers Plowman. 
i “ My accus«)r is my prentice.'*' Shnk. 

PrAn dCA-hood (-hdbd), n. Apprenticehood. [Obs.] 

Thin jolly prentice with hln tnantcr bo<Ie 

Till he was out nigh of hia prenticfhood, Chaucer. 

PrA&'UOA-slllp, n. Apprenticeship. [Obs. or Colloq.] 
He served n preniiceship who sets up shop. Po/)e. 

PTA-mm'cl-a'tion (pr^-nOn'sT-a'shlln or -shT-S'shfin), 
n. [L. praenunci/itio, fr. proenunciare to announce be- 
forehand. See Pre-, and Announce.] The act of an- 
nouncing or proclaiming beforehand. [Ohs.] 

PrA-non^GlOllB (prG-nOn'shlis), o. fL. praenvnHns.] 
Announcing beforehand ; presaging. [Ohs.] Blount. 

(I PrA-oMon-ga'ta (-Sb^lbn^'tA), n. [NL. Bee Pre-, 
and Oblonoata.] {Anat.) The anterior part of the 
medulla oblongata. B. Q. Wilder. 

PrA^Ob-taln' (prS^5b-tSn'), V. t. To obtain beforehand. 

PrA-OO'OQ-PM-ey (pTf-SkOril-pan-By), n. I Bee Prb- 
ooouPATE.] ^e act or right of taking posaession before 
another ; as, the preocoupancy of wild land. 


PrAHW^oUH^A (prl-SkOctt-pIt), v, L [L. nraeocer^ 
tus, p M). of praeoecupare to preoccupy. Bee Prboooupt.] 

1. To anticipate ; to take Wore. [OD^.] ^'Fonrpre- 

occupaieth it [dfiath].” Bacon. 

2 . To prepossess ; to prejudice. [Oiw.] Sir U. Wotton. 

PrA-OO^Oll-pa'tiO]l (-ps^shtlu), n. [L. praeoccupatio : 

ci. F. prioccupation,] 1. The act of preoccupying, or 
taking possession of beforehand ; the state of being pre- 
occupied; prepossession. 

2 . Anticipation of objections. [72.] South. 

’Pm-oo'aa-pf (-pi), v. t. [imp. & p. ». Preoccupied 
(-pid) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Preocciipyino (-piling).] [Cf. F. 
prSoccuper. Bee Preoccupatb, Occupy.] 1. To take 
jxisseasion of before another ; as, to preoccupy a country 
not before held. 

2 . To prepossess ; to engage, occupy, or engross the 
attention of, beforehand ; hence, to prejudice. 

I think it more respectful to the reader to leave something to 
reftections than to preoccitjiy hiH judgment. Arfmi/iiiot. 

PTA-OC^'lar (-5k^G-13r), a. {ZoU.) Placed just in front 
of the eyes, as the antemiKt of certain insects. — n. One 
of the scales just in front of the eye of a reptile or fish. 

PrA-om^-natA (-5m^-n5t), v. t. To ominate before- 
hand ; to portend. fOfcj.] Sir T. Browne. 

PrA^O-pOT'on-lar (prS'G-pSr'kft-lSr), a. {Anat.) Situ- 
ated in front of the operculum ; {lertalning to tho pre- 
operculnm. — n. The preoperculum. 

(I PrA^O-pAir'CU-lnm (-Ittm), n. [NL.] (.<4 nof.) The an- 
terior opercular bone in fishes. 

Pre/O-pinlon (pre^ft-pTn'yttn), n. Opinion ^ireviously 
formed; prepossession; prejudice. Sir 'J . Browne. 

PTA-op^tlon (prf-5p'8liun), n. Right of first choice. 

Pta-O'W (-o'rol), a. {Anat.) Situated in front of, op 
anterior to, the mouth ; as, preoral bands. 

PrA-ornoit-al (-firnalt-al), a. {Anat.) Situated In front 
of the orbit. 

PPA^or-daln' (pre'6r-d5n'), t>. t. [Pref. pre- -f- ordain : 
ci. L. praeordinare.] To ordain or appoint beforehand ; 
to predetermine ; to foreordain. Milton. 

na-or'dAr (pr3-6r'dSr), v. t. To order or arrange 
beforehand ; to foreordain. Sir W. Hamilton. 

PrA-or^dl-nanCA (-dl-nans), n. Antecedent decree or 
determination. Shak. 

PrA-or'dl-natA (-ntt), a. [L. praeordinatus, p. p. Sea 
Preordain.] Preordained. [72.] Sir T. Flyot. 

PrA-or^dl-na'tlon (-nS'shfin), n. [Cf. F. preordina- 
tion.] The act of foreordaining ; previous determination. 
preordination of God.” Bale. 

PrA-par'A-blA (prt-pfir^A-b’l), a. Capable of being 
prepared. ” Medicine />r«7>omh/p by art.” Boyle. 

FTAp^a-ra^on (pr^iyi-ra'shfin), n. [F. preparation, 
Zm praepnratio. See Prepare.] 1. The act of preparing 
or fitting beforehand for a particular purpose, use, serv- 
ice, or condition ; previous arrangement or adaptation ; 
a making ready ; as, the preparation of land for a crop 
of wheat ; the preparation of troops for a campaign. 

2 . The stote of being prepared or made ready; pre- 
paredness ; readiness ; fitness ; as, a nation in good prep- 
aration for war. 

3. That which makes ready, prepares the way, or in- 
troduces ; a preparatory oc^t or measure. 

I will dhow what preparations there were in nature for this 
diwuliition. 2’, Jim-net, 

4. That which is prepared, made, or compounded by 
a certain process or for a particular purpose ; a combina- 
tion. Specifically : (a) Any mediciiml substance fitted for 
use. (b) Anything treated for preservation or examina- 
tion as a specimen, (c) Something prepared for use in 
cookery. 

I wish the chemldU had been more sparing who magnify their 
prepnratinns. Sir 7'. Browne, 

In the prrjxn-adnns of cookery, the most volatile parts of veg- 
etables arc destroyed. Arbuthnot. 

6. An anuy or fleet. [02/^.] Shak, 

6. {Mus.) The holding over of a note from one chord 
into the next chord, where it forms a temporary discord, 
until resolved in the chord that follows ; the anticipation 
of a discordant note in the preceding concord, so that 
the ear is prepared for the shock. Bee Bubpension. 

7. Accomplishment ; qualification. [Obs.] Shak. 

PTA-par'a-tlTA (prJ-par'R-tTv), a. [Cf. F. prftparatif.] 

Tending to prepare or make ready; having tlie power 
of preparing, qualifying, or fitting ; preparatory. 
Laborious quest of knowledge prrpnratiee to this work. South. 

PrA-par'a-tlVA, n. 1. That Wliich has the power of 
preparing, or previously fitting for a purpose ; that which 
prepares. “ A preparative unto sermons.” Hooker, 

2. That which Is done in tlie way of preparation. 
“ Necessaiw preparatives for our voyage. ” Dryden. 

PrA-|>ar'a-tiVA-ly. adv. way of preparation. 

Pre-par'a-tor (-t5r), n. [L. praeparator,] One who 
prepares beforehand, as subjects for dissection, speci- 
mens for preservation in collections, etc. Agassiz. 

Fra-par'a-to-ry (prG-pSr'A-tfi-ry), a. [L. praeparato- 
rius: cf. F. pr^paratoire.] Preparing the way for apy- 
thing by previous measures of adaptation ; anteceilent 
and adapted to what follows; introductory; prepara- 
tive ; as, % preparatory school ; % preparatory condition. 

PTA-piu'w (prJ.pfirOt V- L [iwp. & p. p. Prepared 
(-p2rd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Pbeparino.] [F. prSparer, L. 
praeparare ; prae before -f parnre to iiuike ready. See 
PARE.] 1. To fit, adapt, or qualify for a particular pur- 
pose or condition ; to make ready ; to put into a state 
for use or applii'Rtiou ; aa, to prepare ground for seed ; 
to prepare a lesson. 

Our souls, not yet prepared for upper light. Dryden, 

2. To procure as suitable or neoessary ; to get ready ; 
to provide; as, to prepare ammunition and provisiona 
for troops ; to prepare ships lor defense ; to prepare M 
entertainment. MiUotU 

Tlj«t they may preruire s city for habitation. Ps. evil, 88. 

Byn. — To fit; adjust; adi^; qualify; equip; pro- 
vide ; form ; make ; make ready. 
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(prI-pftrO, V. 1. To make aU ttaiara 
ready ; to put thiuge in order ; as, to^^^re lor a boatile 
invasion . “ Bid tiiem prepare for dinner. *» 8hak. 

2. To make one’s self ready ; to get ready ; to take the 
neoeasary previous measures ; aik to prepare lor death. 

Fre-puro'y n. Preparation. (Obs.] 8hak. 

Pre-pared' (■*pfird'), a. Made fit or suitable ; adapted ; 
ready; as, prepared food; prepared questions. — Pra- 
par'od'ly (-par' 8 d-iy ),adv. Shak. — Pre-par'od-iMWv n. 

Pia-par'er (-pfti/er), n. One who, or that which, pre- 
pares, fits, or makes ready. Wood. 

Pre-pay' (-pa'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. PawAin (-pSd') ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Prbpatino.] To pay in advance, or be- 
forehand ; as, to prepay postage. 

Pre-pay'ment (-m«nt), n. Payment in advance. 

Pre-pe%i-al (-F^'nT-ai)^ a. {Anat.) Situated in front 
of, or anterior to, the penis. 

Pre-ponae' (pi-ft-pSns'), v. t. [Prof, pre- -f F.^n«r 
to tliink. ^ Pansy.] To weigh or consider before- 
hand ; to premeditate. rO/>«.] Spenser. Sir T. Elyot. 

Pre-peIl■e^ V. t. To deliberate beforehand. [06 j.] 

Pre-Mnsa', a. [See Pansy, and of. Prefsnse, v. /.] 
Devised, contrived, or planned beforeliand; precon- 
ceived ; premeditated ; aforethought ; — usually placed 
alter the word it qualifies ; as, malice prepense. 

This haa not arisen from any miarepreaentation or error nre- 
pentt. Soutlui/. 

Pre-peniO'ly, adv. in a premeditated manner. 

Pre-pollenOO (prS-pOl'lens), ( n. [L. praepolleniia.'] 

Pro-pol'leil-oy (-len-sy), i The quality or state 
of being preiMjflent; 8 ui>erIority of power; predomi- 
nance ; prevalence, [7^.] Coventry. 

Pre-pollent (-lent), a. [L. pmepollens, p. pr. of 
praepollere to surrass in power ; prae before -f- pollers 
to be powerful.] Having superior infiuonce or power; 
prevailing ; proaominant. [A] Boyle. 

II Pre-polTex (-ISks), n. ; pi. Prepollicrs (-IT-sez). 
[NL. See Prk-, PoLiiKX.] An extra first digit, 

or rudiment of a digit, on the prcaxial side of the pollex. 

Pre-pon'der (-p6nM(5r), v. t. To pr^onderato. XOh.<t.\ 

Pre-pon'der-anoe (-ana), in. [Cf. F. pr^pondf- 

Pre-pon'der-an-oy (-ffn-sy), ) ranee. ^ 1. The quality 
or state of being preponderant ; superiority or excess of 
weight, influence, or power, etc. ; an outweighing. 

The nnnd alxnild . . . reject or rccuivo proportionally to the 
preponrfci ancy of the greater grounda of probability. Locke. 


In a few weeks he had changed the relative position of all the 
States in Kurot>e, and had restored the equihbrium which tlie 
prejiondcrauce ol one power had destroycu. JUacaulni/. 

2. (Gim.) The excess of weight of that part of a can- 
non behind the trunnions over that In front of them. 

Pre-pon'der-ant (-<fnt), a. [L. prneponderans^ -antis: 
cf. F. preponderant. See Preponderate.] Prepondera- 
ting ; outweighing ; overbalancing ; — used literally and 
flgnriitively ; as, a preponderant weight ; of preponder- 
ant importance. — Prd-pOn'dOr-ailt-ly, adv. 

Pre-ponMer-ate (-ath v. t. limp. ikp. p. Preponder- 
ated ^RaSd); p. pr. &. vb. n. Prepondbratino.] [L. 
praemmderatus, p. p. of praepnnderare ; prae before j- 
ponaerare to welgli, fr. pondus^ ponderis^ a weight. See 
Ponder.] 1. To outweigh ; to overpower by weight ; to 
exceed in weight ; to overbalance. 

An inconsiderable weight, by distance from the center of the 
balance, will prejiondcrate greater magnitudes. (Hanvill. 

2. To overpower by stronger influence or moral power, 

3. To cause to prefer ; to iitcline ; to decide. [06.v.] 

The desire to spare Christian blood prepondcratca him for 

peace. Fuller. 

Prd-pon'dor-ate, v. i. To exceed in weight ; hence, 
to incline or descend, as the scale of a balance ; figura- 
tively, to exceed in influence, power, etc. ; hence, to in- 
cline to one side ; as, the affirmative side preponderated. 

That is no just balance In which the heaviest side will nut 
preponderate. Up. U'i/kins. 

Pre-pon'der-a'tlng-ly (-5'tTng-iy), adv. In a preimn- 
derating manner ; prepondenmtly. 

Pre-pon^der-a'tion (-S'shftn), n. [L. prneponderatio.^ 
The act or state of preponderating ; prei>ondorancp ; as, 
% preponderntion of reasons. I. 

Pre-poie' (prJ-pOz'), r. t. [F. proposer; pref. prS- 
(L.prae before) -j- po.fer. Bee Pose.] To place or set 
before; to prefix. [06.?.] Fuller. 

PreiPo-si'tlon (prfip'ft-zTslFlin), n. [L. nraeposiliu^ 
fr. praeponere to place before ; prae before 4 - ponere to 
put, place : cf. P. preposition. Bee Position, and cf. 
Provost.] 1. {Gram.) A word employed to connect a 
noun or a pronoun, in an adjectival or adverbial sense, 
with some other word ; a particle used with a noun or 
pronoun (in Knglish always In the objective case) to 
make a phrase limiting some other word ; — so called be- 
cause usually placed before the word with which it is 
phrased ; as, abridge of iron ; he comes from town ; it 
IS good for food ; he escaped by running. 

2. A proposition ; on exposition ; a discourse. [f^ 6 .<.] 
He made a long preposition and oration. Fubyan. 

Pr0p^o-sl'tlon-«l (-al), a. [Cf. F. pr^positionnel.'] 
Of or pertaining to a preposition ; of the nature of a 
preposition. Earle. — Inr^Q-li'tlon-Al-ly, adv. 

fTe-pOg'l-tlV0 (pr#-p 8 z'l-tTv), o. llj. prnepositims : 
cf. F. priposUif."] {Oram.) Put before ; prefixed ; as, a 
prsMsitive particle. n. A prepositive wonl. Tooke. 

llPre-pOf'i-tOr (-tSr), «. [NL.] a scholar appointed 
to inspect other scholars ; a monitor. Todd. 

Pre-pOl'l-ture (-tfir ; !3b), n. [TL. praepositnra. See 
Preposition, and of. Provost.] The office or dignity of 
a OTOvost ; a provostshin. Ltmth. 

PTR^pORHiOM' (pr5''p6*-*Bs' or -pfis-aBs'), v. t. [imp. 
& p. p. Prepossessed (-p5s-s€st' or -pBs-sBst') ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Prepossessino.] 1. To preoccupy, as ground or 
land ; to take previous possession of. Dryden. 

2. To preoccupy, as the mind or heart, so as to pre- 
clude other things ; hence, to bias or prejudice ; to give a 


previous inoUuatlon to, for or against auythiug ; esp., to 
induce a favorable opinion beforeliand, or at the outset. 

It created him enemiet, and prtposstuted the lord gencml. 

F.velyn. 

Pre'POR-MSS'lng (prS^pBz-zBs'Tng or -pbs-sBs^ng), a. 
Tending to invite favor ; attracting confidence, favor, 
esteem, or love ; attractive ; as, % prepossessing manner. 
— Pre'poR-MM'ing-ly, adv. 

Pre^pOR-BM'sloIl (-pBz-isBslFfin or -pBs-sBsh'fin), n. 

1. Preoccupation ; prior possession. Hammond. 

2. Preoccupation of the mind by an opinion, or im- 
pression, already formed ; preconceived opinion ; previ- 
ous impression ; bias ; — generally, but not always, used 
in a favorable sense ; as, X\\e jn'ejmstessions of childliood. 
“ The prejudices raid prepossessions of the country.” 

Sir IF. Scott. 

Syn. — Bent ; bias ; inclination ; preoccupancy ; pre- 
judgment. Bee Bent. 

Pre^pOB-seRR'or (-pBt-zBs'Br or pBs-sBs'Br), n. One 
who possesses, or occupies, previously. It. Brady. 

Pre-pOR'ter-OUS (prfi-pB^fer-fis) , a. [L. pra^osterus ; 
prae before -f- posterns coming after, latter. Bee Poste- 
rior.] 1. Having that first which ought to be last ; in- 
verted In order. [^^^O 

Tlic method I take may be cen»iired a» prejxMterous, because 
I thus treat last of the antediluvian earth, which was tirstin the 
order of nature. Wootlward. 

2. Contrary to nature or reason ; not adapted to the 
end ; utterly and glaringly foolish ; unreasonably absurd ; 
perverted. ” Most preposterous conclusions.” Shak. 

Prepott/eroHS asu, tliat never read so far I Shak. 

Syn. — Absurd; perverted; wrong; irrational; fool- 
isli ; monstrous. See Absurd. 

— Pre-poa'ter-ouR-ly, adv. — -Pre-poi'ter-oiui-naM, n. 

Pre-p08't0r (-tSr), n. See Prepositor. 

Pre-po't 6 n-oy (pr5-p5'tcn-sy), n. [L. praepotentia : 
cf. F. prepotenceJ\ 1. The quality or condition of being 
prepotent ; predominance. [06«. J Sir T. Browne. 

2. {Biol.) The capacity, on the part of one of the par- 
ents, as compared with the other^ to transmit more than 
luH or her own sliare of characteristics to their offspring. 

Pre-po'tent (-tent), a. [L. praepotens. See Prb-, and 
Potent.] 1. Very powerful; suiierior in force, influ- 
ence, or authority ; predominant. Plaiftre. 

2. (Biol.) Characterized by prepotency. Darwin. 

Pre'jpro-vlde' (prB'prft-vid'), V. t. To provide before- 
hand. “ Tlie materials nr< 7 >roriVfe<f.” Fuller. 

Pre-pa'blo (pr$-pu'bTk), a. (Anat.) Situated in front 
of, or anterior to, the pubis ; pertaining to the prepubis. 

II Pre-pu'blB (-bis), n. [NL. See Pre-, and Pubis.] 
(Anat.) A bone or (cartilage, of some animals, situated in 
tlm middle line in front of the pubic Iwines. 

Pre'puoa (prS'pus), «. [F. prepuce^ L. praepxitium.l 
(Anat.) The foreskin. 

Pr«-pu'tlal (prS-pu'shal), a. (Anat.) Of or pertain- 
ing to the prepuce. 

Pre-rapn'a-el-ilRIl (-r5f'&-Bl-Tz’m), ) n. (Fine Arts) 

Pre-raph'a-el-PtlSin (-J tlz’m), i Tin*, dm^trlnc or 
practice of a school of modem i>alntors who profess to 
l>e followers of the painters before Raphael. Its adher- 
ents advocate careful study direct from nature, delicacy 
and minuteness of workmanship, and on exalted and 
delicate conception of the suV>ject. 

Pre-raph'a-el-ite (-it-)» a. Of or pertaining to the 
stylo called preraphaclltisiw ; os, a preraphaelite figure ; 
a preraphaelite landscaim. Jtuskin. 

J^a-raph'a-al-lte, n. One who favors or practices art 
as it was ^fore Raphael ; one who favors or advocatea 
preraphaelitism. 

Pre-reg'nant (prt-rBg'naut), n. One who reijms l>c- 
fore another; a sovereign predecessor. [7^.] Warner. 

Pre^re-mote' (prS'ro-mot'), a. More remote in previ- 
ous time or prior order. 

In «»me cases two more links of ennwtion may be intro- 
duced ! one of them may be termed the ptr.reniotc ciinne. the 
other tlic puKtremote effect. E. Darn in, 

Pre^ro-qnlre' (-kwlr'), v. t. To require beforehand. 

Some things are prvret/uired of us. Lip. Hail. 

Pre-req'nl-sita (prft-rBk'wI-zTt), a. Previously re- 
quired ; necessary os a preliminary to any proposed effect 
or end ; as, prerequisite conditions of success. 

Pre-req^m-alte, n. Something previously required, 
or necessary to an end or effect proposed. 

The necesRary prei'equisitea of freedom. Oahltmith. 

Pre'ra-ROlve' (pr3'rfi-z51v'), v. t. & i. [tmp. p. p. 
Preresolved (-zBivd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. FRerksolving.] 
To resolve beforehand ; to predetermine. Sir E. Dering. 

PTe-rog'R-tiVO (pre-rfig'A-ttv), ?». [F. prerogative^ 

from L. praerogativa precedence in voting, preference, 
privilege, fr. praerogativus that is asked Itoforo others 
for liis opinion, that votes before or first, fr. praerogare 
to ask before another ; prae before -f- rogare to ask. 
See Rooation.1 1. An exclusive or peculiar privilege ; 
prior and indefeasible right ; fundamental and easential 
)>os 8 ession ; — used generally of an official and heredi- 
tary right wliich may be asserted without question, and 
for the exercise of which there is no responsibility or ac- 
countability as to the fact and the manner of its exercise. 

The two faculties that arc thcprerogafipc of man— the pow- 
on of abntraotion and imagination. 7. Taylor. 

An unconstitutional exercise of his prerogative. Macaulay. 

2. Precedence ; preeiuinenoe ; first rank. [064.] 

Tlien give me leave to have prej-of/ntire. .^hak. 

The term came Into general use in the eonfiicts 
between the Growm and Parliaments of Great Britain, 
espeoiidly in the time of the Stuarts. 

Prerogative Oowt (Eng. 7.atr), a court which formerly 
had authority in the matter of wills and administrations, 
where the deceased left bona notabilin. or effects of the 
valne of five iiounds, in two or more different dioceses. 
Blarkstone. — Prerogative oAoe, the office in which wills 
proved in the Prerogative Court were registered. 

Syn. — Privilege ; right. See Privilege. 
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Prt-rog'g'tiTed (prt-r5g'4-tTvd), a. Endowed with a 
prerogative, or exclusive privilege. [7?.] Shak. 

Pre-rog'R-tlwe-ly (-tlv-iy), adv. By prer^tlve. 

Pre'SRge (prB'sSj or prBs^j ; iJ77), n. [F. prisage^ 
L. praesugium^ from praesagire. Prisaoe, v. <.] 

1. Bometiiiug which foresliows or portends a future 

event ; a i>rognoBtic ; an omen ; an augury. Joy and 
shout — presage of victory.” Milton. 

2. Power to look into the future, or the exercise of 
that power ; foreknowledge ; presentiment. 

If there be aught of prcitaye lii the mind. Milton. 

Syn. — Prognostic ; omen ; token ; sign ; presentiment. 

Pro-sage' (prt-saj'), v. t. [imp. Jk p. p. Presaged 
(-sajd'); />. pr. & vb. n. Presaoino.] [F. prisager^ L. 
praesagire ; prae i>efore -{- sagire to perceive acutely or 
sltarply. See Sagacious.] 1. To have a presentiment 
of ; to feel beforehand ; to foreknow. 

2. To foretell ; to predict ; to foreshow ; to indicate. 

My dreams presage soim* joyful news ot hand. Shak. 

Pre-iage', c. t. To form or utter a prediction ; — 
sometimes used with of. Dryden. 

Pro-oage'ful (-fyl), a. Full of presages ; ominous. 

Dark in the glass of sonic pnsagiful mood. Tennyson. 

Pre-aagO'ment (-ment), n. 1. The act or art of pre- 
sa^ng ; a foreboding. [7i.] Sir T. Browne. 

2. That which is presaged, or foretold. [7^.] ” Omi- 
nous presagement before his end.” Sir Ji. Wotton. 

Pre-Ra'ger (-sa'jer), n. One who, or tliat which, pre- 
sages ; a foreteller ; a foreboder. Shak. 

ne-RR'glOUS (-jfis), a. Foreboding ; omhioua. [Oftjf.] 

Pr68l>y-ope (prBs'bT-oi)), n. (Med.) One who haa 
presbyopia ; a farsighted iiersoii. 

II PreS'by-O'pl-a (-5'pT-A), n. [NL., from Gr. naiofivt 
old, n., an olu man -f ui//, iottos, the eye.] (Med.) A 
defect of vision consequent upon advancing age. It is 
due to rigidity of the crystalline lens, which produces 
difficulty of accommodation and recession of the near 
point of vision, so that objects ver>’ near the eyes can not 
be seen distinctly without the use of convex glasses. 
Called tiiao presbytia. 

Prei'by-op'lc (-Bn'Tk), a. Affected by presbyopia; 
also, remedying presbyopia ; farsighted. 

Pres'by-iPpy (-5'py), n. [Cf. F. presbyopic.'] See 

pRBSBYOriA. 

PresTiyte (prBs'ldt), n. [Gr. npearfivTTjt on old man.] 
Same as Prksdyope. Dunglison. 

Preiliy-ter (prBz'bT-tBr or prBs'-; 277), «. [L., an 
elder, fr. Gr. irpeopyTtpof. See Priest.] 1. An elder 
in the early Christian church. See 2d Citation under 
Bishop, n., 1. 

2. (Ch. of Eng. & Prot. Epis. Ch.) One ordained to 
the second order in tlio ministry ; — called &\ao pnest. 

1 rather term the one tort prrsbyicr than pricRt. Hooker. 

New presbyter ia but uld priest writ large. Milton. 

3. (Presbyterian Ch.) A member of a presbytery, 
wl Hither lay or clerical. 

4. A Presbyterian. [CI 64 J Jfudibras. 

Pres-byt'er-al (prBz-blt'Sr-ol or prBs-), a. Of or per- 

taiumg to a presbyter or presbytery ; presbytcrial. 

Pres-byt'er-ate (-tt ; 48), n. [L. presbyteratus : cf. F. 
presbyterat.'] A presbytery ; also, presbytership. JJeber. 

Pre's'by-ter-eM, n. A female presbyter. Bale. 

Prei'by-te'rl-al (-tB'rl-ol), a. [Cf. F. presbylhal.] 
Presbyterian. ^'‘J*resbyterinl government.” Milton. 

PreB^by-te'ri-an (-on), a. [Cf. F. preshyUricn.] Of 
or i)ertaining to a presbyter, or to ec(]eKi»Btical govern- 
ment by presbyters ; relating to those who uphold church 
government by presbyters ; also, to the doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship of a comujuniou so governed. 

Pres^by-te^ri-an, n. [Cf. F. presbyth ien.] One who 
raaintnins the validity of ordination and government by 
presbyters ; a member of the Presbyterian church. 

Kefonned Presbytsrlans. Bee Cambronian. 

PreR^by-te^ri-Rn-lam ( Tz’m), n. [Cf. F. preahytM- 
anisme.] That form of church government which in- 
vests presbyters with all spiritual pow’er, and admits no 
prelates over them; also, the faith and polity of the 
Presbyterian churches, taken collectively. 

II PreB'by-te'ri-nm (-fim), n. [L.] (Arc/i.) Sam© os 
Presbytery, 4. 

PresHby-ter-Bhlp (prBz'bT-tBr-sliTp or prBs'-), n. The 
office or station of a presbyter ; presbyterato. 

Piei'by-ter-y (prBzHbl-t^r-y or prBs'- ; 277), n. ; pL 
Presbyteribb (-^z). [L. preshyterium, Gr. npeafivTipiov. 
Boo Presbyter, and cf. Presbyterh m.] 1- A body of 
elders in the OArly Christian church. 

2. (Presbyterian Ch.) A judicatory consisting of all 
the ministers within a certain district, and one layman, 
who is a ruling elder, from each imrish or church, com- 
missioned to represent the church in conjunction with 
the pastor. This body has a general juris<licti<m over 
the churches under its care, and is next below the pro- 
vincial synod in authority. 

3. ^0 PresViyterian religion or polity. [7?.] Tatter. 

4. (n) (Arch.) That part of the church reserved for 

the officiating priests, (b) The residence of a priest or 
clergyman. (jwtlt. 

II RWR-byt'l-R (prB^blt'T-A), n. [NL. See Pbesbyte.] 
(Med.) Presbyopia. ^ 

1^8-byt'lo (-Tk), a. (Med.) Same as Presbyopic. 

Prea'byt-iBni (prBs'bTt-Izm), n. Presbyopia. 

II Pra-Rcap'U-lR (pr^-skXp'fi-la), n. f^L.] (Am7f.)The 
pi^ of the scapula in front of, or above, the spine, or 
mesoBcapuIa. . , 

Pre-aoap'n-Ur (-l?r). a. (Anat.) Of or pertaining to 
the prescapiila ; supraspinous. 

Pr^80l-8I108 (prS'shT-ens or -shens ; 277), n. [F . pre- 
science, L. praescientia. See Prescient.] Knowledge 
of events ^fore they take place ; foresight. 

God’s certain prescienee of the volitions of moral scents. 
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(pr8'shT-«nt or -shont), a. [L. praeteienif 
•entis, p. pr. of nraescire to forekuow ; prae before + 
scire to know : cl. F, prescient. Bee Bcibmcx.] Having 
knowledge of coming events ; foreknowing ; foroaeeing ; 
conscious beforehand. Pope. 

Henry . . . had shown himself teniible, and almost j^resctent, 
of this event. Bacon. 

Prd'fOl-ent-lFt odv. With prescience or foresight. 
Pre-SOlnd' (prs-sind'), r. t. [L. praescindere to cut off 
in front ; jrrae before -}- scirulere to cut asunder ; cf. F. 
prescinder.'] 1. To cut off; to abstract. Norris. 

2. {Metaph.) To consider by a separate act of atten- 
tion or analysis. Sir W. UaviUton. 

Pre-SClnd^ailt (-cat), a. [L. praescindens^ jp. pr.] 
Cutting off ; abstracting, [i?.] Cheyne. 

j^'SOiOtU (prS'shfis), a. [L. praescius; prae before 
-f scitis knowing, fr. scire to know,] Foreknowing ; hav- 
ing foreknowledge ; as, prescious of ills, [it.] Ih-yden. 

ne-BCrlbe' (pri-skrib'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Pre- 
scribed (-akribd') p. pr. & vh. n. Prescribing.] [L. 
praescriberey praescripium ; prae before -j- scril^re to 
write. See Scribe.] 1. To lay down authoritatively as a 
guide, direction, or rule of action ; to impose as a per- 
emptory order ; to dictate ; to appoint ; to direct. 

Prcfcribe not us our duties. Shak. 

streams jireitcribe their fountains where to run. Drydcn. 
2. [Med.) To direct, as a remedy to be used by a pa- 
tient ; as, the doctor prescribed quinine. 

Syii, — To appoint; order; command; dictate; or- 
dain; institute; establish. 

Pre-BGllbe', r. i. 1. To give directions ; to dictate. 

A forwaidncsB to pt'eacribe to their opinions. Locks. 

2. To influence by long use. [06 .t.] Sir T. Brou nc. 

3. [Med.) To write or give medical directions; to in- 
dicate remedies ; as, to prescribe for a patient in a fever. 

4- {Laic) To claim by prescription ; to claim a title 
to a thing on tlie ground of immemorial use and enjoy- 
ment, tliat is, by a custom having the force of law. 
Pre-BOrib^er (-skrlt/Sr), w. One who prescribes. 
Pre'BOrtpt (pre'skrTpt), a. [L.praescrip/iis^ p. p. of 
praescribere : cf. F. prcscrit. See Prescribe.] Directed ; 
prescribed. “A prescript form of words.” jcr. Taylor. 
^e^BOript, 71. [h. pracscriptum : cf. OV. prescript. 

1. Direction ; precept ; model prescribed. Milton. 

2. A medical prescription. [OAv.] lip. Fell. 

Pre-Bt^P^tl'l^'l-ty (prS-skrIp/tl-bll'I-ty), M. The 

quality or state of lieing prescriptiblo. Story. 

Pre-Borlp'tl-bld (pr*-akrTp'tT-b’l), a. [Cf. P. }ire- 
scriptible.) Depending on, or derived from, prescrip- 
tion ; proper to be prescribed. Gra/ton. 

Pre-BOrlp^tlon (-shOn), n. [F. prescription, L. prae^ 
script io, an inscription, preface, precept, demurrer, pre- 
Bcrlptlon (in sense 3), fr. praescribere. See Prescribe.] 

1. The act of prescribing, directing, or dictating ; di- 
rection ; precept ; also, that which is proscril^ed. 

2. {Med.) A directiou of a remedy or of remedies for a 
disease, ana the manner of using them ; a medical recipe ; 
also, a prescribed remedy. 

3. {iMw) A prescribing for title ; the claim of title to 

a thing by virtue of immemorial use and enjoyment ; the 
right or title acquired by possession had during the time 
and in the manner fixed by law. Bacon. 

That profound reverence for law and prescription which has 
long been cht'ractcrlstic of EngUfehmeu. Macautai/. 

PrcjtcripUon differs from custom, which is a local 
usage, while prescription is personal, amioxed to the i>er- 
sou only. Prescription only extends to incorporeal rights, 
such as a right of way, or of common. What tlie law 
gives of common riybis is not the subject of jrrcscription. 
Black.itone. Cruise. Kent. In Scotch law, presrrijdion 
is employed in the sense in which limitation is used in 
England and America, namely, to express that operation 
of the lapse of time by which obligations are extinguished 
or titles protected. Bir T. Craiy. Erskine. 

Pre-Bcrlp'tlvo (-tTv), a. [h. praescHptirus of a de- 
murrer or legal exception.] {Law) Consisting in, or 
acquired by, immemorial or long-continued use and en- 
joyment ; as, a prescriptive right or title ; pleading the 
continuance and authority of long custom. 

The right to bo drowsy in protracted toil has become vrescrifh- 
tii'e. J. J/. Mason. 

PrB-8Crip'tlTe*l7, adv. By prescription. 

II Pre-BOn'ttUll (pro-sku'tnin), n. ; pi. Prescuta (-tA). 
[NL. Bee PR.«-, and Scutum.] {Zohl.) The first of the 
four pieces cornpOHing the dorsal part, or terguin, of a 
thoracic segment of an insect. It is usually small and 
inconspicuous. 

PrwBB-anoe (prS'sft-ans), n. [F. pre.Hcance. Bee Pre- 
•IDE.] Priority of place in sitting. [Ob.'i.) Carew. 
Pre^Be'lect' (prS'sS-lSkt'), r. t. To select beforehand. 
Pres'ence (prSz'^ns), n. [F. presence, L. prae.wntia. 
Bee Present.] 1. The state of Ixuiig present, or of being 
within sight or call, or at hand ; — opposed to absence. 

2. The place in which one is present; the part of 
Bpaoe within one’s ken, call, influence, etc. ; neighbor- 
hood witliout the intervention of anything tliat forbid* 
intercourse. 

Wrath shall be no more 

Thenceforth, but in thy jtresence joy entire. Milton. 

3. Specifically, neighborhood to the person of one of 
Buperior or exalted rank ; also, presence chamber. 

In such api'eaencc here to plead my thoughts. Shak. 
An 't please your grace, the two great cardinals 
Wait 1 n the presence. Shak. 

4. The whole of the personal qualities of an individ- 
ual ; i»erson ; personality ; especially, the person of a 
■uperior, as a sovereign. 

The Sovran Presence thus replied. Jlfi7/on. 

6. An assembly, especially of persons of rank or no- 
bility ; noble company. 

Odmar, of all this jtresence does contain. 

Give her your wreath whom you esteem most fair. Dryden. 


6. Port; mien; air; personal appearanoe. ** Rather 
dignity of presence than beauty of ai^ct.” Bacon. 

A graceful jtrtsence bespeaks acceptance. Collier. 

Prssance chamber, or Presmos room, the room in which 
a great xmraonage receivea company. Addison. ” Cham- 
bers of presence.*' Bacon. — Preaa^ of mind, that state 
of the mind in which all its faculties are alert, prompt, 
and acting harmoniously in obedience to the will, ena- 
bling one to reach, as it were spontaneously or by intui- 
tion, just conclusions in sudden emergencies. 

Pre^Beil'BA'tion(pr6^B6n-sa^8hfiu), n. Previous sensa- 
tion, notion, or idea. [Obs.l J)r, II. More. 

Pre-Ben'Blon (pr^-sSn'shun), n. [L. praesensio, fr. 
wme-senrire to perceive l)eforehaud. Bee Prbsbntibnt.] 
Previous perception. [t>6^.] ^ Sir T. Browne. 

PrOB'ent (prfiz'eut), a. [F. present, L. praesens, -en- 
tis, that is before one, in siglit or at hand, p. p. of 
praeesse to be before ; prae before -j- esse to be. Bee 
Essence.] 1. Being at hand, within reach or call, with- 
in certain contemplated limits ; — opposed to absent. 

Thaw tilings have I spoken unto you, being ytt jnraent with 
you. John xlv. 25. 

2. Now existing, or in process ; begun but not ended ; 
now in view, or under consideration ; being at this time ; 
not past or future ; as, the present session of Congress; 
the present state of affairs ; the present instance. 

I ’ll bring thoo to the present business. Shak. 

3. Not delayed; immediate; instant; coincident. “A 
present recompense. ** “ A present pardon. ’ ’ Shak. 

An ambassador . . . desires a audience. Mumnuer. 

4. Ready ; quick in emergency ; as, a present wit. [A’.] 

6* Favorably attentive ; propitious. [ylrc'AaiV] 


To find a god so prci^nt to iny prayer. Drydcn. 
Preseat tense {Gram.), the tense or form of a verb which 
expresses action or being in the present time ; os, 1 am 
writing, I write, or 1 do write. 

Pres'ent, n. [Cf. F. prSsent. See Present, g.] 
1. Present time ; the time oeing ; time in progress now, 
or at the moment contemplated ; as, at this present. 

Past and present, wound in one. Tennyson. 


2. pi. (Law) Present letters or instrument, as a deed 
of conveyance, a lease, letter of attorney, or other writ- 
ing ; as in the i)hra8e, ** Know all men hy those pres- 
ents," that is, by the writing itself, “per has lltorasprac- 
sentes; ” — in this sense, rarely used in the singular. 

3. (Gram.) A present tense, or the form of the verb 
denotmg the present tense. 

At present, at the present time ; now. — For the present, 
for the time being; tomporarily. — In present, at once, 
without delay. | “With them, in vrc.s'mt, lialf his 
kingdom ; the rest to follow at his death. ’* Milton. 


Pre-Bent' (pr?-zSnt'), v. i. [imp. & p.p. Presented ; 
p. pr. & rb. n. Prebentino.] [F. presenter, L, nracsen- 
tare, ir. praesens, a. See Present, «.] 1. To oring or 
introduce into the presence of some one, esiKicIally of a 
superior ; to introduce formally ; to offer for acquaint- 
ance ; as, to present an envoy to the king ; (with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun) to come into the presence of a suiHjrior. 

Now tlicre was a day when the eons of Godcamo to prornf 
thtiuselves before the Lord. Jo’> i. G. 


2. To exhibit or offer to view or notico ; to lay before 
one’s perception or cognizance ; to set forth ; as, to pre- 
sent a tine appearance. 

Lcctnridcs's memory is ever . . . presenting him with the 
thuuglits of other persons. 1. jratf.f. 

3. To pass over, esp. in a ceremonious manner ; to give 
in charge or possession ; to deliver ; to make over. 

So Indies in romance le^rtst their kniKlit, 

present the spear, and arm him ior tlie light. Pope. 

4. To make a gift of ; to bestow ; to give, generally in 
a formal or ceremonious mauiier; to grant; to confer. 

My lust, least offering, I present thee now. Coicjn-r. 

6. Hence ; To endow- ; to bestow a gift ujion ; to favor, 
as with a donation ; also, to court by gifts. 

Octnvia presented the |)oet for his admirable elegy on her son 
Marcellus. JJryden. 

6. To represent ; to personate. [06#.] Shak. 

7. lu iqieciflc uses ; {a) To nomiimte to an occleiiins- 
tlcal beuefleo ; to offer to the bishop or ordinary as a 
candidate for institution. 


The patron of a church mnj- present his clerk to a parsonage 
or vicarage ; that is, may offer Jiim to tJie bisliop of the diocese 
to be instituted. BlackMonc. 

{b) To nominate for support at a jmblic school or otlier 
institution. Lamb, (c) To lay lieforo a public body, or 
an official, for consideration, as before a legislature, a 
court of judicature, a corporation, etc. ; as, to present 
a memonal, petition, remonstrance, or indictment, (d) 
To lay before a court as an object of inquiry ; to give no- 
tice officially of, as a crime or offense ; to find or repre- 
sent judicially ; as, a grand )xkry present certain offenses 
or nuisances, or whatever they think to be 
public injuries, (c) To bring an indictment 
against. [ 17 . 5 .] (/) To aim, point, or di- 
rect, as a weapon ; as, to present a pistol or 
the point of a sword to the breast of another. 

Prmnt anni (Mil.), the command in re- 
sponse to which the gun is carried perpendic- 
ularly in front of the center of the body, and 
held tliere with the left hand graspinc it at 
the lower band, and the right hand grasping 
the small of the stock, in token of resiiect, as 
In saluting a superior officer : also, the posi- 
tion token at such a command. 

Pre-Bent', V. i. {Med.) To appear at the 
mouth of the uterus so as to be perceptible 
to the finger in vaginal examination ; — said 
of a part of an infant during lalmr. 

PlBB'ent (prSz'mt), n. [F. present.'] 

Anything presented or given ; a gift ; a do- 
native ; as, a Christmas jprfsrtff. 

Syn. — Gift; donation ; donative ; ben- Present Arms, 
efaction. Bee Gift. 



Pre-BBnt' (pr#-z5nt0, n. {MU.) The position of a eol- 
dier in presenting arms ; as, to stand oX present. 

Pie-B6nt'B-ble (prS-sfint'A-b’D, a. [Of. F. prisenta- 
ble.] 1. Capable or admitting of being presented ; suit- 
able to be exhibited, represented, or offered ; fit to be 
brought forward or set forth ; hence, fitted to be intro- 
duced to another, or to go into society ; os, ideas that are 
presentable in simple language; she is not presentable in 
such a gown. 

2. Admitting of the presentation of a clergyman ; os, 
a church [A.] AyliJI'e. 

PreB^on-tB'ne-onB (prSz/Sn-tS'nft-tts), a. [L. prnesen- 
tnneus. Sec I^resent, «.] Ready ; quick ; immediate in 
effect; as, jire#e«hincow.» poison, [ribs.] IJarvey, 

PreB^en-tB'Uon (-shtln), n. [L. praesmtatio a showing, 
representation : cf. F. presentation.'] 1. Tlie act of pre- 
senting, or the state of being presented ; a setting forth ; 
an offering ; bestowal. 

Prayers arc sometiincB a presentation of mere desires. Booker. 

2. Hence, exhibition ; representation ; display ; ap- 
l>carauce ; semblance ; show-. 

Under the presentation of tliat he shoots his wit. Shak. 

These jinurntations of fighting on the stage arc necessary to 
produce the cffectB of an heroic play. JJrytien. 

3. Tliat w-hich is presented or given ; a present ; a gift ; 
ns, the picture was n presentation. [A.] 

4. {Eccl.) The act of offering a clerg>nnan to the 
bishop or ordinary for institution in a beiiettce ; the right 
of presenting a clergyman. 

If the bishop admits the patron’s presentation, the clerk so ad- 
mitted is next to be instituted b}- him. klockstone. 

B. {Med.) The particular jicsitiou of the clilld during 
labor relatively to the passages through which it is to 
be brought forth ; — specifically designated by the part 
which first appears at the mouth of the uterus; as, a 
breech jiresentation. 

Preisntatlon copy, a cony of a book, engraving, etc., pre- 
Honted to some one by the author or artist, as a token of 
regard. 

l^e-BOnt'a-tive (prf-z6nt'A-ttv), a. 1. {Keel.) Having 
the right of presentation, or oficriiig a clergyman to the 
bisliop for institution; as, advowsoiis are jnr.scntative, 
collativft, or donative. JUackstone. 

2. Admitting the presentation of a cUrgymau ; as, a 

presentaiive parsonage. Sjwiman. 

3. {Metaph.) Capable of being directly known by, or 
presented to, the mind ; intuitive ; directly apprehensi- 
ble, as objects; cap.-ible of apprehending, us fueiilties. 

The latter term, prcsentativc fiiciilty, I iihc ... in contrast 
and correlation to a “ representative faculty." Sir ft'. llaimUon. 

PrOB^eil'tee' (prgzVn-t5')i W. [F. prhentk, p. p. See 
Present, v. f.j One to whom something is presented; 
also, one who is presented ; specifically {Kcd,), one pre- 
sented to a benefice. A ylijfe. 

Pre-sent'er (prf-zRnt'Pr), n. One who presents. 

Pre-Ben'tlal (-zfin'sliol), <7. [LL. ;>rfre.?e7»/tV7/j.v.] Im- 
plying actual presence ; present; immediate. [Ots.] 

God’s mercy is mode presential to ui. Jer. Taylor. 
— Pre-Ben'tlal-ly, adv. [rib.^.] 

Pre-Ben'tl-al'l-ty (-shl-fil'I-tJ ), n. State of being ac- 
tually present. [ rib.v.J South. 

Pie-Ben'tl-ate (-shl-at), r. t. To make present, [rib#.] 

Pre-sen'tlent (-sen'shent), a. [L. praesentim.^. p. pr. 
of praesentire to perceive beforehand ; prae Indore -f- 
sentire to feel.] Feeling or perceiving l^forehand. 

PreB^en-tll'lG (pr6zVn-tTf'Tk), a. [L. praesens, -entis, 
present -|“/orere to iuak<-.j Making present, [rib#.] 
-- Pres'en-tll'lc-ly, [Ob#.] Ih. 11. More. 

PreB'on-tU'lc-Al (-I-kol), flf. Presentific. [rib#.] 

Pre-Ben^tl-ment (prc-fien'tl-raent), 71. [Pref. pre- -f- 
senlimeut : cf. F. pressentimmt. I^esentient.] 

Previous sentiment, conception, or opinion ; previous ap- 
prehension ; esiiecially, an antecedent impression or con- 
viction of something unpleasant, (liHtresKing, or calami- 
tous, about to happen ; anticipation of evil ; foreboding. 

Pre-Ben^ti-meil'tal (-mSu'tol), a. Of the nature of a 
prcHcntiment ; foreboding. [A.J Volcridye. 

Pre-Ben'tion (-sbtin), n. See Prebension. [Obs.] 

Pre-BOnt'lvo (-zgut'Iv), a. {Philol.) Bringing a con- 
ception or notion directly before the mind ; presenting an 
object to the memory or imagination ; — distinguished 
from symbolic. 

riiiw greatly thf word ‘‘will” Is felt to have lost presentire 
power in the lust threo conturien. Earle. 

— Pro-Bent'lve-ly, ad?!.— Pre-BentTve-ncBS, n. 

PrOB'ent-ly (pr6z'cnt-iy), adv. l. At present; at 
this time ; now. [rib#.] 

The towns and forts you presently have. Sir V. Siilney. 

2. At once; without delay; forthwith; also, less 

definitely, soon; shortly; before long; after a little 
wliile ; by and by. Shak. 

And presently the fig tree withered away. Matt. xxi. 19. 

3. With actual preflcnco ; actually. [Ob#.] 

Ilis precious body and blood presently there. Bp. Gardiner. 

Pre-B011t'ment (prft-z6nt'mcnt), n. 1. The act of 
presenting, or the state of being prosonted ; presenta- 
tion. “ Upon the heels of my presentment." Shak. 

2. Setting forth to view ; deliiieatiou ; appearance ; 
representation ; exhibition. 

Power to cheat the eye with blear illusion, 

And give it false Milton. 

3. (IjOw) (a) The notico taken by a grand Jury of any 

offense from their own knowledge or observation, with- 
out any bill of indictment laid before them ; as, the pre- 
sentment of a nuisance, a libel, or the like ; also, an inqui- 
sition of office and indictment by a grand jury ; an official 
accusation presented to a tribunal by the grand jury in 
an Indictment, or the act of offering an indictment ; also, 
the indictment itself, (b) The official notice (formerly 
required to be given in uourt) of the surrender of a copy- 
hold estate. Blackstone. 

FresentEMEt of a bill of sxchangs, the offering of a bill to 
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tb» drawee for acceptance, or to the acceptor for oav- 
ment. Bee Silt of exchange^ under Bill. MozUy £ w» 

PrM'MIt-neM (prez^eut-nfia), n. The quality or sUte 
of beinff preaeut; presence. [06^.] ^'l*re»entnest of 
mind in danger.” Clarendon, 

Pres^an-tOir' (prfiz'cn-twUr'), n. [Formed after anal- 
ogy of French.] An ornamental tray, dish, or the like, 
ua^ as a salver. 

Pra-aorv^A-Ua (prft-z5rv'&-b’l), a. Capable of being 
preserved ; admitting of preservation. 

Praa'^er-va'tion (i)rgz/er-va'8hliu), n. [Cf. F. preser- 
vation.'] The act or process of preserving, or keeping 
safe \ the state of btiing proservea, or kept from injury, 
destruction, or decay ; security ; safety ; as, preservation 
of life, fruit, game, etc. ; a pictiure in good preservation. 

Give us particulars of thy preservation. Shed:. 

Pra-aarv'a*tlVO (pr6-z8rv'i-tlv), a, [Cf. P. presenm- 
tif.] Having the power or quality of preserving ; tending 
to preserve, or to keep from injury, decay, etc. 

Pro-aerv'a-tlve, n. That which preserves, or has the 
power of preserving ; a preservative agent. 

To wear tablets as preserxHiiii'es against the plague. Bacon. 

Pro-aanr'a-to-ry (-t6-ry), a. Preservative. Bp. Jiall. 

Pre-serv'a-to-ry, n. ; pi. Preservatobibs (-rlz). 1. A 
preservative. [6>6s.] Whitlock. 

2. A room, or apparatus, in which perishable things, 
as fruit, vegetables, etc., can be preserved without decay. 

Pre-aonre' (pr8-z0rv'), v. t. (imp. & p. p. Preserved 
f-zSrvd'); p. pr. & vb. n. Preserving.] [F. preserver^ 
from L. prae before -f- servare to save, preserve ; cf. L. 
praeservare to observe beforehand. See Serve.] 1. To 
keep or save from injury or destruction ; to guard or 
defend from evil, harm, danger, etc. ; to protect. 

O Lord, thou jirescrveat man an<l beast. Ps. xxxvi. 6. 

Now, good angelH prpKprve th« king. Shak. 

2. To save from decay by the iu$o of some preserva- 
tive substance, as sugar, salt, etc. ; to season and pre- 
pare for remaining in a good state, as fruits, meat, etc. ; 
as, to preserve peaches or grapes. 

You can not preserve it from tainting. Shat-. 

3. To maintain througiiout ; to keep intact ; as, to 
preserve appearances ; to preserve silence. 

To preserve game, to protect it from extermination. 

8yn. — To keep; save; secure; uphold; sustain; de- 
fend ; spare ; protect ; guard ; shield. Bee Keep. 

Pre-BOrv©', v. i. 1. To make preserves. Shak. 

2. To protect game for purposes of sport. 

Pre-aorve', n. 1. Tliat wldcli is preserved ; fruit, 
etc., seasoned and kept by suitable preparation; osp., 
fruit cooked witli sugar ; — commouly iu tlio plural. 

2. A place in whicdi gome, fish, etc., are preserved for 
purposes of sport, or for food. 

Pre-SOrv'er (pr&-zerv'Sr), n. 1. One who, or that 
which, preserves, saves, or defends, from destruction, in- 
jury, or decay ; esp., one who saves the life or character 
of another. Shak. 

2. One who makes preserves of fruit. 

Qame preiervar. See under Game. 

Pre-ahOW' (prt-shS'), v. t. To foresliow'. 

Pre-aide' (-Zid'), V. i. [imp. A' p. p. Presided ; p. pr. 
Sl vb. n. Presiding.] [h. pracsklere; prae before -|- 
sedere to sit : cf. F. prksidcr. See Sit.] 1. To be set, or 
to sit, in the place of authority ; to occupy the place of 
president, chairman, moderator, director, etc. ; to di- 
rect, control, and regulate, os chief officer ; as, to pre- 
side at a public meeting ; to preside over the senate. 

2. To exercise superiiitenaence ; to watcli over. 

Some o'er the public magazincR preside. Dryden. 

Prea'l-dence (prfiz'I-dnis), n. See Puk.sidency. [Obs.] 

Prea'l-den-cy (-dcu-sy l n. ; pi. Phesidencibs (-six). 
[Cf. F, pr(!sidence.] 1. The function or condition of 
one who presides ; superiutondeuce ; control and care. 

2. The office of president ; as, Washington was elected 
to the presidency. 

3. The term during wdiich a president holds his office ; 
as, during the presidency of Madison. 

4. One of the three great divisions of British India, 
the Bengal, Madriis, and Bombay Presidencies, each of 
which had a council of which its governor was president. 

Preal-dent (-dent), n. Precedent. [G&5.1 Bacon. 

Praa'l-dent, a. 6c copying the first rank or chief 
place ; having the highest authority ; presiding, [ii.] 
His angels preaidenf 

In every province. Milton. 

Praa'i-dent, n. \y. president., L. praesxdensy -entis, p. 
pr. of pracndere. Bee Preside.] i. One who is elect- 
ed or appointed to preside ; a presiding officer, os of a 
legislative body. Specifically: (a) The chief officer of 
a coloration, company, institution, society, or the like. 
(61 The chief executive officer of the government in cer- 
tain republics ; os, the president of the United States. 

2. A protector; a guardian; a presiding genius. [06s.] 
JuHt Apollo, president of verse. Waller. 

Praal-dan'tlal (-dSn'shal), o. 1. Presiding or watch- 
ing over. angels.” Glanvill. 

2. Of or pertaining to a president ; as, the presidential 
chair ; a presidential election. 

Pnia'1-dent-alllp (pr8z'T-dcnt-shTp),n. The office and 
dimity of president ; presidency. Hooker. 

Pra-ald'ar (prt-zld^r), n. One who presides. 

Pra-aidl-al (-sId'T-//l), l a. [L. praesidialis taxdprae- 

Pra-ald'i-a-ry ] Hdiarius, fr. praesidium a 

presiding over, defense, guard. See Preside.] Of or 
pertaining to a garrison ; Imving a garrison. 

There are three presidial castles In this city. I/oweU, 
^ Pra-aidl-a-ryi n. [L. praesidiarium.] A guard. 
[06s. ] ** Heavenly presidiaries . ' ' Bp. Hall. 

Pra-aid'inf (prs-zld'lng), a. & n. from Preside. 

Presiding eldsr. Bee under 2d Elder. 

N Pra-ai'dl-0 (prt-sS'dt-^), n. [Sp.] A place of de- 
fame ; a fortress ; a garrison or guarohouse. 


Pra-BiC^nl-fl-oa'tlim (prt-sTg/nT-fr-kS'shttn), n. [L. 
praesignificatio. See pRisiaMirY.] The act of signify- 
ing or showing beforelumd. 

m-aig'nl-fy (-srg'ut-fi), v. t. [iwp. & p. «. pre- 

BiGNuriED (-fid) ; p, nr, & vb. n. PREsioNunriNO. j [L. orac- 
significare ; prae before signijicure to signify.] To 
iutimate or signify beforehand ; to pr*t«age. 

PraHipllt'lioid (-sfS'noid), a. Situated in 

front of the whenoid bone ; of or p<'riainlng to the an- 
terior part of the body of the spheuoiii bone (i. the 
presphenoid bone). 

Presphenoid bone (Anat.\ the anterior part of the body 
of the spiienoid bone iu front of the basisphenoid. It is 
usually a separate bone iu tlie young or fetus, but be- 
comes a part of tlio sphenoid iu the adult. 

Pra-aphe'nokl, n. (^inof.) The presphenoid bone. 

Pra^aplie-nald'al (pre^sft-uoid'al), a. {Anut. ) Of or 
pei-tainiiig to the presphenoid bone ; presphenoid. 

Pra-apl'lial (prt-spFual), a. {Anat.) Prevertebral. 

Praas (prSs), n. {Zo'ol.') An East Indian insectlvore 
(Tupaia /erruginea\ It is arboreal iu its habits, and 
has a busily tall. The fur is soft, and varies from rusty 
red to maroon and to brownish black. 

Praaa, V. t. [Corrupt, fr. prest ready money ad- 
vanced, a loan ; hence, earnest money given soldiers on 
entering service. See Prest, n.] To force into service, 
particularly into naval service ; to impress. 

The peaceful pcatumt to the wura pressed. Dryden. 

PreaSf n. [For presto confused with press.] A com- 
mission to force men into public service, p^^cularly 
into the navy. 

I have misused the king’s preM. Shak. 

Press gang, or Pressgang, a detachment of seamen under 
the command of on officer empowered to force men into 
tlio naval service. See Jmpress gang, under Impress. — 
Press money, money paid to a man enlisted into public 
service. Bee Prest moneys under Prest, «. 

Press , u. t. [imp. & p. p. Pressed (prSst) \ p. pr. & 
vb. n. Pressing.] [F. presser^ fr. L. pressarc to mess, fr. 

o press. Cf. Print, v.] 1. To urge, 


vb. n. Pressing.] [F. presser^ fr. L. pressarc to mess, fr. 
prernere. pressum^ to press. Cf. Print, v.] 1. To urge, 
or act upon, with force, as weight ; to act upon by push- 
ing or tlirusting, in distinction from pulling ; to crowd 
or com}>el by a giudual and continued exertion ; to bear 
upon ; to squeeze ; to compress ; as, we press the ground 
with tlio feet when we walk ; we />rc.M tlio couch on which 
we repose ; we press substances with the bonds, fingers, 
or arms ; wo are pre.^sed in a crowd. 

Good measure, pressed down, and shaken together. Luke vl. 38. 

2. To squeeze, in order to extract the juice or contents 
of ; to squeeze out, or express, from somethiug. 

From sweet kernels pre«wd, 

oho tempers dulcet creams. Milton. 

And 1 took the grapes, and pressed them into Pharaoh’s enp, 
and 1 gave tlie cup into Pharaoh’s hand. (Jen. xl. 11. 

3. To squeeze in or with suitable instruments or ap- 
paratus, in order to compact, make dense, or smooth ; as, 
to press cotton bales, paper, etc. ; to smooth by ironing ; 
as, to press clothes. 

4. To embrace closely ; to hug. 

Lencothoc shook at these alarms, 

And pressed Palenion closer 111 licr anus. Pope. 

6. To oppress ; to bear hard upon. 

Press not a falling man too far. Shak. 

6. To straiten ; to distress ; as, to be pressed with 
want or hunger. 

7. To exercise very powerful or Irresistible influence 
njion or over ; to constrain ; to force ; to comi>el. 

Paul was nresw.d In the spirit, and testified to the Jews that 
Jesus was Christ. Acts xviii. 6. 

8. To try to force (something upon some one) ; to urge 
or inculcate with earnestness or importunity ; to enforce ; 
as, to pi-ess diviuo truth on an audience. 

lie pressed a letter upon me within this hour. Dryden. 

Be sure to press upon him every motive. Addison. 

9. To drive with violence ; to hurry ; to urge on ; to 
ply hard ; os, to press a horse in a race. 

'I’hc posts . . . went out, being hastened and pressed on, by 
tlie king's Cuinmnmhiient. Esther viii. 14. 

/*re55 differs from drive and .r/riA-e in usually de- 
noting a slow or continued application of force ; whereas 
drive and strike, denote a sudden impulse of force. 

Pressed brick. Bee under Brick. 

Preas, v, i. 1. To exert pressure ; to bear heavily ; 
to push, crowd, or urge witii steady force. 

2. To move on with urging and crowding; to make 
one’s way witli violence or effort ; to bear onward for- 
cibly ; to crowd ; to throng ; to encroach. 

They pressed upon him for to touch him. Mark iii. 10. 

3. To urge with vehemence or importunity ; to exert 
a strong or compelling influence ; as, an argument presses 
upon the judgment. 

Praaa, n. [F, presse. See 4th Press.] 1. An appa- 
ratus or machine by which any substance or liody is 
pressed, squeezed, stamped, or shaped, or by which an 
impression of a body is ti^en ; sometimes, the place or 
bunding containing a press or presses. 

Presses are differently constructed for various 

§ ureses in the arts, their specific uses being commonly 
esignated ; as, a cotton press, a wine press, a cider press. \ 
a copying press, etc. Bee Drill press. 

2. Bpecifioally, a printing press. 

3. The art or business ox printing and publishing ; 
hence, printed publications, taken collectively, more es- 
pecially newspapers or the persons employed in writing 
for them ; as, a tree press U a blessing, a licentioas 
is a curse. 

4 . An upright case or closet for the safe keeping of 
articles ; as, a clothes press, Shak. 

6. The act of pressing or thronging forward. 

In their throng and press to that last hold. Shak. 
6. Urgent demand of business or affairs; urgency; 

I as, a press of engagements. 


7. A multitude of Indlvidusls orowded together; a 
crowd of single things ; a throng. 

They could not oomu nigh unto him for the preu, Mark ii. 4. 
Cylinder press, a printing press in which the Impression 
is produced by a revolving cylinder under which the form 
passes ; also, one in wliicli the form of type or plates is 
curved around a cylinder, instead of resting on a Hat bed. 
—Hydrostatic prew. Bee under Hydrostatic. — Liberty of 
the preei, the free right of publieliiug books, pamphlets, 
or papers, without previous restraint or censorship, sub- 
ject only to puuisluuent for libelous, st^ditlous, or morally 
nemiciouH matters. — Press bed, a bed that may l )0 folded, 
and inclosed, m a press or closet. Boswell.— Prest of sail 
{Baut.). as much sail as tho state of the wind will permit. 

Preaa'ar (prfis'Sr), n. Guo who, or that wldoh, 
presses. 

Presser bar, or Presser wheel {Knitting machine), a bar 
or wheel wliich closun tl>e barbs of tlie needles to enablo 
tho loops of tho yarn to pass over them. — Presser foot, 
the jiart of a sewing macnino wlilch rests on the cloth 
and presses it down upon the table of tho machine. 
Praaa'aang^ (-irfngO, n. See Press gang, under Press. 
PrMB'mg, a. Urgent ; exacting ; importunate ; as, 
A jessing necessity. — PreSB'lng-ly, adv, 

PreE'alon (prSsli'iSii), «. [L. pressio : cf. F. pression. 
See 4th Press.] 1. Tlie act of ^ 
pressing ; pressure. [06s.] 

^ 2. {Cartesian Philos.) Alien- 

^PreE^al-roE'ter (prSs'sT-rbs'- 
ter), n. [L. pressus pressed (p. p. O na 

of premere) -f rostrum beak : cf. 

¥ .^ressirostre. See 4th Press.] 

(.Zoo/.) One of a tribe of wading p 

birds {Pressirostres) including 

those which liave a compressed ' 

beak, as the plovers. 

Prea'al-roB'tral (-rSs'troi), a. 

{Zobl.) Of or pertaining to the Head* of Prcwlrotteri. 
pressirostors. ol’lover! Lapwing i 

Pl»*'«l-tailt (-tnnt), a. [Boo " 

4th Press.] Gmvitatmg ; heavy. [06^.] Dr. H. More. 

Pres'alVft (prfis'sTv), a. Pressing ; urgent ; also, op- 
pressive ; as, pressive taxation. [7f.] Bp. Hall. 

Presa'ly (prSs'iy), adv. Closely ; concisely. [06^.] 
Prdas'man (-man), n. ; pi. Pressmen (-men), t One 
who manages, or attends to, a press, esp. a printing press. 
2. One who presses clothes ; os, a tailor’s pressman. 
PreBa'mAll, n. [Bee 2d Press.] One of a press gong, 
who aids in forcing men into the naval service ; also, one 
forced into tho service. 

Preaa'or (-Sr), a. {Physiol.) Causing, or giving rise 
to, pressure or to an increase of pressure ; as, pressor 
nerve fibers, stimulation of which excites the vasomotor 
center, thus causing a stronger contraction of the arteries 
and consequently an increase of the arterial blood pres- 
sure ; — opposed to depressm-. handois & Stirling. 

Piaaa'paok^ (prSs'pSkOt V. t. To pack, or prepare 
for packing, by means of a press. 

Prea'anr-age (prgsh'vr-ttj), n. [F.] l. Pressure. 

2. The juice of the grape extracted by the press ; also, 
a fee paid for the use of a wine press. 

PTOa'snro (prfish'yr ; 138), n. [OP., fr. L. pressura, 
fr. wemere. Bee 4th Press.] 1. The act of pronsing, 
or the condition of being pressed ; compression ; a squeez- 
ing ; a crushing ; as, a pressure of tlio hand. 

2. A constraining force or impulse of any kind ; as, 
the pres,sure of poverty ; the pressure of taxes ; tlie pres- 
sure of motives on the mind ; the pressure of civilization. 

W here the preisurc of (longer waa not felt. Macaulay. 

3. Affliction; distress; grievance. 

My people’s pi-essures are grievona Kikon Basilike. 
In the midst of his great troubles and preasurcs. yltterOui-p. 

4. Urgency; as, the prcjwre of business. 

6. Impression ; stamp ; character impressed. 

All saws of books, all forms, all jwt mires past, Shak. 
6. {^fech.) The action of a force against some obsta- 
cle or op]K)aing force ; a force in the nature of a thrust, 
distributed over a surface, often estimated with refer- 
ence to the amount upon a unit’s area. 

Atmospheric preiiure. Center of preesnre, etc. Bee under 
Atmospheric, Center, etc. — Back preasaro (Steam en- 
pine), pressure which resists the motion of the piston, os 
the pressure of exhaust steam which does not find free 
I outlet. ~ Fluid pressure, pressure like that exerted by a 
fluid. It is a thrust which is normal axid equally intense in 
all directions around a point. Bankine. — Pressure gauge, 
a gauge for indicating fluid pressure ; a manometer. 

Preaa'work' (prgs'wQrkO, n. Tlie art of printing 
from tho surface of type, plates, or engravings in relief, 
by means of a press ; the work so done. MacKellar, 
Praat (prSst), imp. & p. p. of Press. 

Preat, a, [OF. prest. F. pi-et. fr. L. praestus ready. 
Cf. Presto.] 1. Keady; prompt; prepared. [06^.] 
Ail prest to such battle he was. B. of Gloucester. 
2. Neat; tidy; proper. [06i.] Tusser. 

Prest money, money formerly paid to men wlien they 
enlisted into the Britlsli service ; — so called because it 
bound those that received it to be ready for service when 
called upon. 

Praat, n. [OP. prest. r. prk. fr. OF. prester to lend, 
P. prefer, tr. L. praestare to stand before, to become 
surety for, to fulfill, offer, supply ; prae liefore -f stare 
to stand. See Pre-, and Stand, and cf. IhiBss to force 
into service.] 1. Ready money ; a loan of money. [06^.] 
Requiring of the city a prest of six thousand marks. Bacon. 
2 . {Law) A duty In money formerly paid by tho sher- 
iff on his account in the exchequer, or for money left or 
remaining in his hands. Cowell. 

Praat, v, t. To give as a loan ; to lend. [Obs.] 

Sums of money . . , prested out in loan. B. Mali. 
Praat^-ble (-&-b*l), a. Payable, [iffco/.] 
Praa-ta'tlOll (prgs-ta'shCn), n. [L. praestatio a per- 
forming, paying, fr. praestare: cf. F. preMation.] {0. 
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PRETERLEGAL 


PRESTER 

Sng. Law) A payment of money; a toll or duty ; 
the rendering of a aervice. BurriU. 

Praatatlon monay, a sum of money paid yearly by arch- 
deacons and other dignitaries to their bishop. 

Pros'ter (prfis'tSr), n. [NL., fr. Gr. nprftmjpj from 
irinirpdvau to kindle or burn, and rrp^tiy to blow up, 
swell out by blowing.] 1. A meteor or exhalation for- 
merly supposed to be thrown from the clouds with such 
violence that by collision it is set on fire. [06 j.] 

2. pL One of the veins of the neck when swollen 
with anger or other excitement. 

Pres'tor, n. [OF. prestre. See PaiiST.] A priest or 
presbyter ; as, Prester John. {_OhsA 
Prt-Btor'numCpri-ster'nllm), w. [NL.] (Anai.) The 
anterior segment of the sternum ; the manubrium. ~ 

Pre-Bter'nal (-n«l), a. 

prmi/ti4Hg^l-tnl (prSs'tY-dTj'T-t/il), a. Nimble-fln- 

f erod i having Angers At for prestidigitation, or ju^ling. 
“ His prestidigital hand.” Charles Jtemie. 

Preg^ti-digl-tA'tlOll (-ta'shfin), n. Legerdemain ; 
sleiglit of hand ; juggling. 

Pres^tf-dlgl-U^tor (-tT-dTj'T-tS'tSr), n. [L. praesto 
ready 4- digitus Anger; cf. F. prestidigUateur.] One 
skilled in legerdemain or sleight of hand ; a juggler. 

(prSs'tTj ; F. pres'tizh'; 277), n. [F., fr. 
L. praesligium delusion, illusion, praesiigtae deceptions, 
jugglers' tricks, prob. fr. prae before the root of stin- 
guere to extinguish, originally, to prick. See Stick, t .] 

1. Delusion ; illusion ; trick. [06z.] 

The sophisms of infidelity, and tiicpreslii/es of 

2. Weight or influence derived from past success; 
expectation of future achievements founded on those 
already accomplished ; force or charm derived from 
acknowledged character or reputation. “The prestige 
of his name must go for somctlung.” Sir O. C. Letvis. 

Prei'tlK''l-a^tlon (prSs-tYj'I-a'shttn), n. [L. praesti- 
giare to deceive by juggling tricks, fr. praestigiae. See 
raxsTio*.] Legerdemain ; prestidigitation. [Gftj.] 
Pros-Ug'l-a'tor ( tTinr-a 'tSrl, n. [L. praestigiator.'] 
A juggler; a prestidigitator. yObs.'] Dr. If. More. 

PreS'tlg'i-a-tO'l^ (-A-td-rj^), a. Consisting of impos- 
tures ; Juggling, fobs.'] Barrow. 

Prea-tlg^l-ons (prSs-tTj'Y-fis), a. [L. praestigiusus.'] 
Practicing tricks ; ju^ling. [Gi.t.] Cotton Mather. 

Prea^ti-mo-ny (pr&a'tl-mJ-ny), n. [LL. praestimo- 
nium^ fr. L. praesiare to furnish, supply : cf. F. presti- 
monie. See PaasT, n.] {Canon Law) A fund for the 
support of a priest, without the title of a beneflee. The 
patron is the collator. 

II Pras-tla'al mo (pres-tis's^-mfi), adv. [it., superl. of 
presto.'] {Mus.) Very quickly ; with great rapidity. 

Prea'to (prSs't6), adv. [It. or 8p. presto quick, 
quickly. See Pukst, a.] 1. Quickly; immediately; in 
haste; suddenly. 

Presto: begone ! 'tii here again. Swit\. 

2. (Mus. ) Quickly ; rapidly ; — a direction for a quick, 
lively movement or performance ; quicker than allegro, 
or any rate of time except prestissimo. 

Prt-atllo'tloil (prt-strYk^shAn), n. [L. praestriciio a 
binding fast, ir.praestringere. See Pal-, and String bnt.] 
Obstruction, dimness, or defect of sight. [06^.] Milton. 

Pre-Bnl'tor (prS-stll'tSr), n. [L. praesultor; prae 
before salire to dance.] A leader in the dance, [i?.] 
Pre-aiim'a-bla (prft-zum'A-bU), a. [Cf. ¥. presumable,] 
Such as may be presumed or supposed to be true ; that 
seems entitled to belief without direct evidence. 

Pra-BOm^a-llly, adv. in a presumable manner; by, 
or according to, presumption. 

Pre-Bume' (-zum'), v. t. [imp. & p. «. Pbksumkd 
(- tumd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Prbsuiuno.] [F. prhumer, 
L. praesumere, praesuniptum ; prae before -f- sumere 
to take. See AssuMa, RanaaM.} 1. To assume or take 
beforehand ; esp., to do or undertake without leave or 
authority previously obtained. 

Dare he presume to scorn us in this manner ? Shak. 
Bold deed thou hast preMumed. adventurous Eve. Milton. 
2. To take or suppose to bo true, or entitled to belief, 
without examination or proof, or on the strength of prob- 
ability ; to take for granted ; to infer ; to suppose. 

Every man is to be prct}umd innocent till he is proved to be 
guilty. Jilackitune. 

Whst rests but that the mortal sentence pass, . . . 

Which he presumes already vam and void. 

Because not yet inflicted / Milton. 

pTB-BUme', v. i. l. To suppose or assume something 
to be, or to be true, on grounds deemed valid, though 
not amounting to proof ; to believe by anticipation ; to 
infer ; as, we may presume too far. 

2. To venture, go, or act, by an assumption of leave or 
authority not grant^ ; to go beyond wliat is warranted 
by the circumstances of the case; to venture beyond 
license; to take liberties; — often with on or upon be- 
fore the ground of conAdence. 

Do not presume too much upon my love. Shak. 
This man presumes upon his parts. Locke. 

Pre-Bnin'ad-Iv, adv. ^ presumption. 

Pre-Bumper (-Sr), n. One who presumes; also, an 
arrogant person. Sir H. Wotton. 

Pre-BlimPlllg-ly, adv. ConAdently ; arrogantly. 
Pre-BlimpPtloa (-zQmpPshQn ; 215), n. [L. praesump- 
tio : cf. F. vrSsomption, OF. also presumpeion. See 
pRBSVKB.] 1. The act of presuming, or believing upon 
probable evidence; the act of assuming or taking for 
granted ; belief upon incomplete proof. 

2- Ground for presuming ; evidence probable, but not 
conclusive ; strong probability ; reasonable supposition ; 
as, the presumption is that an event has taken place. 

3. That which is presumed or assumed ; that which is 
supposed or believed to be real or true, on evidence that 
is probable but not conclusive. ”ln contradiction to 
i very plausible presumptions.** De Qu4ncey. 


4. The act of venturing b^ond due bounds ; an over- 
stepping of the bounds of reverence, respect, or cour- 
tesy ; forward, overconAdent, or arrogant opinion or con- 
duct; presumptuousness; arrogance; effrontery. 

Thy son I killed for his presumption. Shak. 

I had the presumption to dedicate to you a very unfinished 
piece. Drudm. 

Conclusive presumption See under Conclusivx. — Fre- 
sunptlon of faoiC /xifc), an argument of a fact from a fact ; 
an inference as to tne existence of one fact not certainly 
known, from the existence of some other fact known or 
proved, founded on a previous experience of their connec- 
tion ; supposition of the truth or real existence of some- 
thing, witnout direct or positive proof of the fact, but 
grounded on circumstantial or probable evidence which 
entitles it to belief. BurriU. Best. Wharton. — Presump- 
tion of law (Law), a postulate applied in advance to all 
cases of a particular class ; e.g.. the presumption of inno- 
cence and of regularity of records. Such a presumption 
is rebuttable or irrebuttable. 

Pre-Simip'tive (prS-xAmp'tYv), a. [Cf. F. prhomp- 
U/.] 1. Based on presumption or probability ; grounded 
on probable evidence ; probable ; as, presttmpiive proof. 
2. Presumptuous ; arrogant. [JR. J Sir T. Browne. 
Presumptive evidence (Law)^ that which is derived from 
circumstances which necessarily or usually attend a fact, 
as distinct from direct evidence or positive proof ; indirect 
or (‘ircumstantial evidence. ” Presumptive evidence of 
felony should be cautiously admitted.” Blackstone. The 
distinction, however^ between direct and presumptive 
(or circumstantial) evidence is now generally abandoned ; 
all evidence being now more or less direct and more or 
less presumptive. — Presnmptivs heir. Bee Heir presumjh 
Hrei under Hxib. 

Pre-BUmp'tlve-ly, adv. By presumption, or suppesi- 
tion grouniied on probability ; presumably. 

Pre-Bump'tu-OIIB (-zttmp'tR-tts; 13.5), a. [L. prae- 
sumptuosus : cf. F. prSsomptueux^ OF. also presump- 
tuous. See Presumption.] 1. Full of presumption ; 
presuming ; overconfident or venturesome ; audacious ; 
rash ; taking liberties unduly ; arrogant ; Insolent ; as, a 
presumptuous commander ; presumptuous conduct. 

A clat4 of presumptuous men, whom age has not miulp cau- 
tious, nor adversity wise. Burkminst/’r. 

2. Founded on presumption ; as, a presumptuou.i idea. 

“ False, presumptuous hope. ” Milton . 

3. Done with bold design, rash confidence, or in vio- 

lation of known duty; willful. **Keep back thy servant 
also from presumptuous sins.” Ps. xlx. 13. 

Syn. — Overconfident : foolhardy ; rash ; presuming ; 
forward ; arrogant ; insolent. 

Pre-Blimp'tll-OtlB'ly, adv. In a presumptuous man- 
ner ; arrogantly. 

Pre-Bump^tB-OOB-aeBS, n. Tho quality or state of 
being presumptuous. 

PrB^BUJ^PM'al (prS'sfip-pSz'al), n. Presupposition, 
[/f.] ** of knowledge.” Hooker. 

Pre^BUp-pOB«' (-p5z')» V. f. & P> P- PftWiUP. 

POSED (-pozu') ; p. pr. St rb. n. Presupposing.] [Prof. 
pre- 4- suppose : cf. F. pr6supposer.] To Bupiwae be- 
forehand ; to imply as antecedent ; to take for granted ; 
to assume ; as, creation presupposes a creator. 

Each [kind of knowledge] ijrMM/v/oses many necessary things 
learned in other sciences, and known beforehand. JJifoker. 

Pre-Bap^po-Bi^tion (prJ-sQp'pfi-zYsh'hn), n. [Pref. 
pre- -f- supposition : cf. F. prisupposiiion.] 1. The a<'.t of 
presupposing ; an antecedent implication ; presumption. 

2. That which is presupposed ; a previous supposition 
or surmise. 

Pre^SUr-miBB' (prS'sCLr-miz'), n. A surmise previously 
formed. Shak. 

PrTByB-tol'lo (-sYs-tSl'Yk), a. (Physiol.) Preceding 
the svstole or contraction of the heart ; as, tho presys- 
tolic friction sound. 

Pre-tem'po-ral (prft-t6ra'p<^-ral), a. (Anat.) Situated 
in front of tlie temporal bone. 

Pre-tenoe' ( tfins'), n., PrB-tence'fnl, a., Pre-tence'- 

iBBB, a. See Pretense, PaxTENsEruL, Prktenselbhk. 

Pl^tend' (pr*-tfind'), V. t. [imp. &■ p. p. Pretended ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Pretendino.J [OE. pretenden to lay 
claim to, P. pritendre^ L. praetenderCy praetentuniy to 
stretch forward, pretend, simulate, assert ; vrae before 
-f iendere to stretch. ^ Tend, th i.] 1. To lay a 

claim to ; to allege a title to ; to cl^m. 

Chiefs shall be grudged the part which they pretend. Drydcn. 

2. To hold before, or put forward, as a cloak or dis- 
guise for something else ; to exhibit as a veil for some- 
thing hidden. [iJ.J 

Lett that too heavenly form, pretended 
To hellish falsehood, snore them. Milton. 

3. To hold out, or represent, falsely ; to put forward, 
or offer, as true or real (something untrue or unreal) ; 
to show hypocritically, or for the purpose of doceiviug ; 
to simulate ; to feign ; as, to pretend friendship. 

This let him know. 

Lest, willfully transgressing, be pretend 
Burprisal. Miltrm. 

4. To Inter d ; to design ; to plot ; to attempt, [Obs.] 

Such as shall pretend 

Malicious practices against his state. Shak. 

6. To hold before one ; to extend. [Obs.] “ His tar- 
get always over her pretended.** Spenser, 

Pre-tMld', v. i. X. To put in, or make, a claim, truly 
or falsely ; to allege a title ; to lay claim to, or strive 
after, somethin; — asually with to. ” Countries that 
pretend to free^m.” Swift. 

For to whst fine he would anon pretend. 

That know I well. Chaucer. 

2. To hold out the appearance of being, possessing, or 
performing; to profess; to make believe ; to feign ; to 
sham ; as, to pretend to be asleep. ** [He] pretended to 
drink the waters,” Macaulay. 

Pre-tend'ailt (-ont), n. A pretender ; a claimant, 
PrB-ttnd'Bd, a. M^ing a false appearance ; unreal ; 
false ; as, a pretended friend. — PrB-MBdfBd-lyt adv. 


PrB-tBBd'BBOB (pr#-t«nd'cns), n. 
ing; pretense. [Obs.] 


The EOt of pretesd- 

ise. [Obs.] Daniel. 

nB-tend'BT (-er), n. 1. One who la^ claim, or as- 
serts a title (to something) ; a claimant. Specifically, 
The Pretender {Eng. Hist.), the son or the grandson of 
James II., the heir of tho ro^l family of Stuart, who 
laid claim to the throne of Great Britain, from which 
the house was excluded by law. 

It ii the (hallow, unimproved intellects that arc the confident 
pretenders to certainty. Qlanvill. 

2. One who pretends, simulates, or feigns. 

Pre-tend'ar-BlllPi n. The character, right, or claim 
of a pretender. Swift . 

Px^tond'lng-ly, adv. As by right or title ; arrogant- 
ly ; presumptuously. Collier. 

Pre-tenB^ 1 (pre-tSns^), n. [LL. praetensus, for L. 

Pre-tenoe' ] praetentus, p. p. of praetetidere. See 
Pretend, and cf. Tension.] 1. Tlie act of laying claim ; 
the claim laid ; assumption ; pretension. Spenser. 

Primogeniture oan not have any pretense to a right of solely 
inheriting property or power. Locke. 

1 went to Lambeth with Sir R. Brown’s pretense to the war- 
deuship of Merton College, Oxtord. Evelyn. 

2. TIic act of holding out, or offering, to others some- 
thing false or feigned ; presentation of wliat is deceptive 
or hypocritical ; deception by showing what is unreal 
and concealing what is real ; false show ; simulation ; 
as, pretense of illness ; under pretense of patriotism ; on 
pretense of revenging Cassar’s death. 

3. Tliat which Is pretended ; false, deceptive, or hypo- 
critical show, argument, or reason ; pretext ; feint. 

Let not the 'I’rojan*, with a feigned preteuse 

Of proffered peace, dohide the Latiaii prince. Dryden. 

4. Intention ; design. [Ohs.] 

A very pretewc and purpose of uukindnCM. Shak. 

See the Note under Offense. 

Syn. — Mask; appearance; color; show; pretext; 
excuse. — Pretense, Pretext. A pretense is something 
held out as real when it is not so, thus falsifying tho 
trutli. A pretext is something woven up in order to cover 
or conceal one’s true motives, feelings, or reasons. Pie- 
text is often, but not always, used in a bad sense. 

Pre-tenBOd' (-tCnst'), a. Pretended ; feigned. [05i.] 
- Pre-tenB'ed-ly (-tgns'Sd-iy ), adv. [ .] 

Pre-tenBeTul (-tSnsTvl), a. Abounding in pretenses. 

Pre-tenBaleBB, a. Not having or making i)retenses. 

Pre-ten'Blon (-tSn'shan), n. [Cf. F. prHtidion. See 
Pretend, Tension.] 1. The act of pretending, or laying 
claim ; the act of asserting right or title. 

The arrogant pretensims of Glengarry contributed to protract 
the di»cu»»ion. Macaulay. 

2. A claim made, whether true or false ; a right alleged 
or assumed ; a holding out tho appearance of possessing 
a certain character ; as, pretensions to scholarship. 

This was but on invention and pi'etensxon given out by tho 
Spaniards. JJaruu. 

Men indulge those opinions and practices that favor their 
pretensions. L' Estrange. 

Pre-ten^U-tlve (-tSn'tk-tYv), a. [Pref. m'c- -f tenta- 
tive ; cf. L. praetentare to try beforehand.] Fitted for 
trial lieforehand ; exi)erimental. [i?.] Sir Jl. Wotton. 

Pre-ten'tionB (-shQs), a. [Cf. F. prHentieur^ See 
Pretend.] Full of pretension ; disposed to lay claim to 
more than is one’s due ; presuming ; assuming. — PfB- 
ton'tiouB-ly, adv. — Pre-ten'tloiiB -noBB, n. 

Pro'tor- (prB'tSr-). [L. praeter past, beyond, origi- 
nally a compar. of prae before. See For, prep.] A 
prefix signifying by, beyond, more than ; tiB,preter- 
mission, a permitting to go by ; prefer natural, beyond 
or more than is natural. [Written also prefer.] 

Pre^ter-hu'man (-hu'man), a. [Pref. preter- -f Au- 
mnn.] More than human. 

Pre-teTl-ent (pr&-t5'rY-«nt), n. [L. praeteriens, p. pr. 
See Preterit.] Passed through; antecedent; previous; 
asjjr^re/er/cnf states. [B.] 

TTe^ter-lm-perT«ct (prS'tSr-Ym-pSr'fgkt), a. & n. 
[Pref. preter- -f imperfect.] {Gram.) Old name of the 
tense also called imperfect. 

Pret'er-lBt (prSt'er-Yst or prS'tSr-), n. [Pref. preter- 
-f- 1. One whose chief interest is in the past ; one 

who regards the past with most pleasure or favor. 

2. {Theol.) One who believes the prophecies of the 
Apoc^ypse to have been already fulfilled. Farrar, 

Wat'or-lt (prgt'Sr-Tt or pr5'ter-Yt ; 277), a. [L. prae- 
ter itus, p. p. of praelerire to go or pass by ; praeter be- 
yond, by ire to go : cf. F. prkftrit. See Issue.] 
[Written also preteHte and prseterite,] 1. {Gram.) 
Past ; — applied to a tense which expresses an action or 
state as past. 

2. Belonging wholly to the past ; passed by. [i?.] 

TliIngH and persons as thoroughly preterite as Roniutus or 
Numa. Lftwell. 

Pret'or-lt, n. {Gram.) The preterit tense; also, a 
word in the preterit tense. 

Pret^er-lte (-Tt), a. & n. Same as Peetbiut. 

Pret'Br-ita-naBB, n. Same as Fbbtbritnbss. 

Prt^tdr-Ptloil (prS'tSr-Ysh'ttn ; 277). n, [L. praeteri- 
tio : cf. F. prttkrition.] 1. The act ox passing, or going 
past ; the state of being past. Bp. Jlalf. 

2. (Rhet.) A figure oy which, in pretending to pass 
over anything, a summary mention of it is made ; as, ”1 
will not say, he is valiant, he Is learned, he is just.” 
Called also paraleipsis. 

3. {Law) The omission by a testator of some one of 

his heirs who is entitled to a portion. Bouvier, 

Pre-ter'l-tlVB (pr^-tbr^-tYv), a. (Gram.) Used only 
or chiefly in tho preterit or part tenses, m certain verbs. 

Pret'or-lt-neBB (prSt'Sr-It-nBs or prS'tir*), n. The 
quality or state of being part. Bentley. Lowell. 

Pr»'tBr-topiBd'(prytSr.liprtO,«. [h. praeterlapsus, 
p. p. of praeierlabi to glide W. See Pbbtib-, Lapse.] 
Past ; as, preterlnpsed ages. [R.] Qlanvill. 

Prf^ttr-le'ffiU (-lygal), a. rPrei. preter- -f legal.] 
Exceeding the limits of law. [JR.] 
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Fn'tw-iato'atgii (piS'tir-mlih'fiii), ». [L. pntter- 
mUtic. See pHBTSBicrT.] 1. The eot of poeeinR by or 
omittiiw ; omiuion. Milton. 

2. {Rh^i.) Bee PRsmimoN. 

Pr^'tir-mlt' (-mit'), V. t. [imp. & p.p. Prktuiixt- 
TWD ; p. pr. & vb. >i. PiUETKaKiTTiMO.] [L. praetennit- 
tere, praettrmUsum ; praeter beyond 4- mitiere to send. 
See Mission.] To pass oy ; to omit ; to disregard. Bacon. 

Pre^tor-nat'llTal (-likt'ft-ral ; 135), a. [Pref. prefer- 
4- natural.] Beyond or different from what is natural, 
or according to the regular course of things, but not 
clearly supernatural or miraculous ; strange ; inexplicS' 
ble ; extraordinary ; uncommon ; irregular ; abnormal ; 
as, a preternatural appearance ; a preternatural stillness ; 
% preternatural presentation (in childbirth) or labor. 

This vilu and preternatural temper of mind. SoutA. 

Syiio — See Supernatural. 

PTo'ter-lUt'a-ral'lsm (‘Tz*m), n. The state of being 
preternatural ; a preternatural condition. 

Pro^ter-lUt^a*ral'l't7 (-rsn-ty), n. Pretematural- 
ness. [if.] Dr. John Smith. 

Pre^ter-narn-ral-l7 (-nSt'd-ral-lJ^ ; 135), adv. In a 
preternatural manner or degree. Bacon. 

Pre^ter-nat'n-ral-noM, n. The quality or sute of 
being preternatural. 

Pre^ter-per'leot (-pSr'fSkt), a. & n. [Pref. preter- -f 
perfect.] [Gram.) Old name of the tense also called 
preterit. 

Pre^ter-plu'per^feot (-plu'pSr'fSkt), o. & n. [Pref. 
prefer- pluperfect.] {Gram.) Old name of the tense 
also called pluperfect. 

Pro-Ur'tl-a-ry (prS-ter'shT-i-r^), a. (Oeol.) Earlier 
than Tertiary. 

Pra^ter-vao'tion (-vSk'shfin), n. [L.prneterrectio^ fr. 
praetervehere to carry beyond. See Invection.] The 
act of carrying past or beyond, [if.] A bp. Potter. 

Pre-tO*' (i)r8-t8k8'), v. t. [L. prnetexere. See Pre- 
text.] To frame; to devise; to disguise or excuse; 
hence, to pretend ; to declare falsely. [Oftj.] 

Pre'tezt (prS'Ukst or prMgkst'^ ; 277), n. [F. prS- 
texte^ L. praeteitum, fr. praetextus^ p. p. of praetexere to 
weave before, allege os an excuse ; prae before -f- texere 
to weave. See Text.] Ostensible reason or motive as- 
signed or assumed as a color or cover for the real reason 
or motive ; pretense ; disguise. 

They suck tho blood of thoee they depend on, under a pretext 
of «ervjce snd kiiidneaH. L'K»tranoe. 

With how much or how little pretext of reason. Dr. fl. More. 

Syn. — Pretense ; excuse ; semblance ; disguise ; ap- 
pearance. See Pretense. 

Pre-tei'ture (prg-tSks'tftr ; 135), n. A pretext. [05.».] 

Pre-tlbl-al (prg-tlb'I-al), a. {Anat.) Situated in 
front of the tibia. 

Pro'tor (prS'tSr), n. [L. praetor^ for praeitor^ fr. 
praeire to go before ; prae before -{- ire to go. See Is- 
sue.] 1. {Jiom. Antiq.) A civil officer or magistrate 
among the ancient Romans. 

Originally the pretor was a kind of third consul ; 
but at an early period two pretors were appointed, the 
first of whom (praetor urbanu.^) was a kind of mayor or 
city judge; the other ]>er€grinHs) was a judge 
of cases in which one or noth of the parties were foreign- I 
ers. Still later, tho number of pretors, or judges, was 
further increased. 

2. Hence, a mayor or magistrate. [/J.] Dryden. 

Pr0-tO^ll-al (prS-tS'rT-al), a. Pretorian. Burke. 

Pr0-tO'rl-ail (-an), a. [L. praetorianux : of. F. prSto- 
rien.] Of or pertaining to a pretor or magistrate ; ju- 
dicial; exercised by, or belonging to, a pretor ; uu^pre- 
fortan power or authority. 

Pretorian bands or guards, or Pretorlaas {Rom. Hist,), 
the emperor’s bodyguards, instituted by the Emperor 
Augustus in nine cohorts of men each. — Prstorlan 
gate (Rom. Antiq.), that one of the four gates in a camp 
which lay next the enemy, lirande d‘ C. 

Pre-to'rl-an, n. A soldier of the pretorlan g^iard. 

II Pre-to'rl-iun (-fim), n. [L. prnetorium, fr. praetor.] 

1. The general’s tent in a Roman camp ; hence, a 
council of war, because held in the general’s tent. 

2. The official residence of a governor of a province ; 
hence, a palace ; a splendid country seat. 

Pre^or-Slllp (prS'tSr-shTp), n. The office or dignity of 
a pretor. J. tVarton. 

Pre-tor'tnXb (prft-t8r'tftr ; 136), V. t. To torture be- 
forehand. Fuller. 

Pr«t'tl-ly (prlt'tl-lV), adv. In a pretty manner. 

Pret^-nfiM, n. llie quality or state of being pretty ; 
— used sometimes in a disparaging sense. 

A style . . . without senteutiou* pretonsion or sntithetienl 
pt'tUinent. Jeffrey. 

Pwt'ty (prTt'ty), a. [Compar. PRE-mitt (-tT-8r) ; su- 
ptrl. Prettiest.] [OK. prati, AS. prmttig, prietig, 
crafty, sly, akin to prset, prastt, deceit, trickery, Icel. 
prettugr tricky, pretlr a trick ; probably fr. Latin, per- 
nMX through Oeltio ; of. W. praith act, deed, practice, 
LL. practica execution, practice, plot. See Practice.] 

1. Pleasing by delicacy or grace ; attracting, but not 
striking or Impressing; of a pleasing and attractive 
form or color ; having slight or diminuuve beauty ; neat 
or elegant without mevation or grandeur; pleasingly, 
but not grandly, conceived or expressed ; as, a pretty 
face ; a pretty flower ; a pretty poem. 

That which Is little can be but pretty, and by claiming dignity 
becomes ridiculous. JohrufiM. 

This is the prettiest lowborn lass thst ever 
Rsn on tho greensward. Shak. 

2. Moderately large; considerable; as, he had saved 
a pretty fortune. “ Wavering a pretty while. ” Evelyn. 

3. Affectedly nice ; foppish ; — used in an 111 sense. 

The pretty geutlomsn is the most complaisant creature in the 

world. Spectator, 

4. Moan ; despicable ; contemptible ; — used ironic- 
ally ; as, n pretty trick ; n pretty fellow. 
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6. Stout ; strong and brave ; intrepid ; valiant. [tSfeof.] 

[He] oWrved they were pretty men, meaning not handsome, 
but stout, warUke fellows. Sir Scott. 

Syn, — Elegant ; neat ; fine. See Handsome. 

Pret'ty (prlt'ty), adt>, in some degree ; moderately ; 
couaiderably ; rather ; almost ; — less emphatic than very ; 
as, 1 am pretty sure of tlie fact ; pretty cold weather. 

plainly profusHes himself a Kinccre Chrietiun. Atierbury. 

PrM'ty-llh, a. Somewhat pretty. Walpole, 

Prot'ty-lom (-Tx’m), n. Affectation of a pretty stylo, 
manner, etc. [/2.] Ed. Rev. 

Pret'ty-ipo kon ( -spS'k’u), a. Spoken or siKsaking 
prettily. [Colloq.] 

Pr0-typ'irfy (pri-tTp't-fi), t». t. [imp. & p. p. Pre- 
TYPiriBi) (-fid) ; p. pr. & vb. n. pRETYPuryiNa. J To pre- 
figure ; to exhibit previously in a type. Bp. Pearson. 

PtOt^ZOl (prSt'sel), n. [6. pretzel, bretzel. Cf. Bbet- 
ZEL.] A kind of German biscuit or cake in the form of 
a twisted ring, salted on the outside. 

J^0-vaJl' (pr$-v51'), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Prevailed 
(-void') ; p. pr, & vb. n. Prsvailino.J [F. prtvuloir, 
OF. prevaleir, L. praevalere ; prae before 4- valere to 
be strong, able, or worth. See Valiant.] 1. To over- 
come ; to gain the victory or superiority ; to gain the 
advantage ; to have the upi>6r lurnd, or the mastery ; to 
succeed ; — sometimes with over or against. 

When Mosei held up hin hand, Israel prevailed, and when he 
let down hi* hand, Amalek prevailed. E.r. xvii. 1 1. 

So David prevailed over the Philistine. 1 Sam. xvii. 50. 

Thl* kingdom could never prevail against tho united power 
of Enytana. Suy't. 

2. To be in force ; to have effect, power, or influence ; 
to be predominant ; to have currency or prevalence ; to 
obtain ; as, the practice prevails to this day. 

This custom makes the short-fiighted bigots, and the warier 
skeptics, as far as it jirevaiU. Locke. 

3. To persuade or induce ; — with on, upon, or with; 
as, 1 prevailed on him to wait. 

He was prevailed with to restrain the Earl, Clatrndon. 

Prevail upon some judicious friend to be your constsnt 
hearer, a!\d allow him the utmost freedom. Siri/t. 

Pre-vall'lng, a. 1. Having superior force or influ- 
ence ; efficacious ; persuasive. Shak. 

SuintM shall assist thee with prevailing prayers. Rowe. 

2. Predominant ; prevalent ; most general ; as, the 
prevailing disease of a climate ; a prevailing opinion. 

Syn. — See Prevalent. 

Pre-vall^lng-ly, adv. So os to prevail. 

Pre-Vtil'meilt (-ment), n. Prevalence; superior in- 
fluence ; efficacy. [Ohs.] Shak. 

Prsv^a-lenoe (prSv'A-lcns), n. [h. praevalentia : cf. 
F. prevalence. See Prevail.] The quality or condition 
of being prevalent ; superior strength, force, or influ- 
ence ; general existence, reception, or practice ; wide 
extension ; os, the prevalence of virtue, of a fashion, or 
of a disease ; the prevalence of a rumor. 

The duke better know what kind of arguments were of prev- 
alemy- with liim. Clarendon, 

Prev^a-len-CV (-kn-ay), r». See Prevalence. 

Prev'A-lent (-kut), a. [L. praevalens, -entis, p. pr. 
of praevalere. See Prevail.] 1. Gaining advantage or 
superiority ; having superior force, influence, or efficacy ; 
prevailing ; predominant ; successful ; victoriouj. 

Brennus told the Roman embassadors, that prevalent arms 
were as good a* any title. Sir W. Ruleujh. 

2. Most generally received or current; most widely 
adopted or practiced ; also, generally or extensively ex- 
isting ; widespread ; prevailing ; as, a prevalent observ- 
ance ; prevalent disease. 

This was the most received and prevalent opinion. Woodtoard, 

Syn. — Prevailing; predominant; successful; effica- 
cious ; powerful. — Prevalent, Pbbvailino. What cus- 
tomarily prevails is prevalent ; as, a prevalent fashion. 
What actually prevails is pi evailing ; as, the prevailing 
winds are west. Hence, prevailing is the livelier and 
more pointed word, since it represents a tiring in action. 
It is sometimes the stronger word, since a thing may 
prevail sufficiently to be called jtrevalent, and yet require 
greater strength to make it actually prevailing. 

Prev'a-lant-ly, adv. In a prevalent manner. Prior. 
Pre-Vtr'1-cate (prS-v5i/I-k5t), v. i. [imp. & p. p. 
Prevaricated (-kS'tSd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Prevaricating.] 
[L, praevaricatus, p. p. of praevaricari to walk crook- 
edly, to collude ; prae before -f- varicare to straddle, fr. 
varicHs strarldllng, varies bent. Bee Yabicosb,] 1. To 
shift or turn from one side to the other, from tho direct 
course, or from truth ; to speak with ^uivocAtion ; to 
sliuffie ; to quibble ; as, he prevaricates in his statement. 

He ;»warirafe* with his own understanding. South. 

2. {Civil Law) To collude, as where an informer col- 
ludes with the defendant, and makes a sham prosecution. 

3. (Eng. Law) To undertake a thing falsely and de- 
ceitfully, with the purpose of defeating or destroying it. 

Ryn. — To evade ; equivocate ; quibble ; sliuffle. — 
Prevaricate, Evade, Equivocate. One who evades a 
question ostensibly answers it, but really turns aside to 
some other point. He who equivocates uses words which 
have a double meaning, so that in one sense he can clahn 
to have said the truth, though he does in fact deceive, and 
intends to do It. He who prevaricates talks all round the 
question, hoping to dodge ’* it, and disclose nothing. 

Pre-TAT'i-cate, V. t. To evade by a quibble ; to trans- 
gress ; to pervert. [06s.] Jer. Taylor. 

PM-Var'l-OA'tlOn (-kR^hfin), n. [L. praevaricatio : 
cf. F. privarication.] 1. The act of prevaricating, shuf- 
fling, or quibbling, to evade the truth or the disclosure of 
truth ; a deviation from the truth and fair dealing. 

The auguit tribunal of the skies, where no prevaricatum shall 
avail. ( 'owpet'. 

2. A secret abuse in the exercise of a public offloe. 

3. (idtttf) (a) (Roman Law) The collusion of an in- 
former with the defendant, for the purpose of making a 


sham prosecution, (b) (Common Law) A false or de- 
ceitful seeming to undertake a thing for the purpose of 
defeating or destroying it. Cowell. 

Pr0-ml-oa^tor (prt-vSra-kR'tRr), n. [L. praevaH- 
cator : cf. F. privaricateur.] 1. One who prevaricates. 

2. {Roman Iaiw) A sham dealer ; one who colludes 
with a defendant iu a sliam prosecution. 

3. One who betrays or abuses a trust. Prynne. 

Prave (prov), v. t. & t. To prove. [06 j.] Chaucer. 

Prove, n. Proof. [Oftjf.] Chaucer. 

Prev'e-nanoe (prSv'S-uaus), n. [F. prhenance.] 

{Metaph.) A going before ; auticipatiou in sequence or 
order. “ Tho law of prevenance is simply the well-known 
law of phenomena] sequence.” Ward. 

Prav^e-nan-cy (-nau-sy), n. The act of anticipating 
another’s wishes, desires, etc., in the way of favor or 
courtesy ; hence, civility ; obligingness. [06.».] Sterne. 

P^Vana' (pro-ven^), V. t. & i. [F. prevenir, L. prae- 
venire. See Prevent. j To come liefore ; to anticipate ; 
hence, to hinder ; to prevent. [Obs.] Philips. 

Pro-ven'l-ance (-ven'T-ens or -yens ; IOC), n. The act 
of going before ; anticipation. [A’.] 

F^-venl-ant (-I-cut or -yent), a. [L. praeveniens, p. 
pr.] Going before; preceding; hence, preventive. *^Pre- 
venient grace descending.” Milton. 

Pra-vant' (prft-vSnt'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Prevented ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Preventing.] [L. praevenire, praeven- 
ium; prae before -f tr7iire to come. See Come.] 1. To 
go before ; to precede ; hence, to go before as a guide ; 
to direct. [Ohs.] 

We which are alive and remain unto the coming of the Ivord 
shall not prevent them which are n»leep. i Thesa. Iv. 15. 

We pray thee that thy grace may alwayn prevent and follow 
u*. Jik. Common Drayer. 

Then had I come, preventing Sheba’* queen. Prior. 

2. To be beforehand with ; to anticipate. [Ohs.] 

Their ready guilt jtreventing thy commands. Pojie. 

3. To intercept ; to hinder ; to frustrate ; to atop ; to 
thwart. ” This vile purpose to Shak. 

I’erhap* forcBtalling night j/revented them. Milton. 

Pro- vent', V. i. To come before the usual time. [Obs.] 
Strawberries . . . will prerrMl and come early. Bacon. 
Pra-vent'a-bU'l-ty (-A-bll'l-ty), ». The quality or 
state of being preventable. 

Pra-vant'a-ole (pr8-v6nt'A-b’l), a. Capable of being 
prevented or hindered : as, preventable diseases. 

Pre-vent'a-tlva (-tiv), n. That which prevents; — 
Incorrectly used instead of preventive, 

Pre-vant'ar (-Sr), n. 1. One who goes l»efore ; one 
who forestalls or anticipates another. [Objr.] Bacon. 

2. One who prevents or obstructs ; a hluderer ; that 
which hinders ; as, a preventer of evils or of disease. 

3. {Eaut.) An auxiliary rope to strengthen a mast. 

Preventer bolts, or Preventer plates (Naut.), fixtures 

connected with preventers to reihiforce other rigging. — 
Preventer stay. (iVanf.) Same as Preventer, 3. 

Pra-vant'ing-ly, adv. So as to prevent or hinder. 

Pra-van'tlon (prl-ven'shtin), n. [Cf. F. prevention.] 

1. The act of going, or state of being, before. [Obs.] 

The greater the distance, the greater the prevention. Bacon. 

2. Anticipation ; esi*., anticipation of needs or wishes ; 
hence, precaution ; forethought. [O&j.] 

Hammond. Shak. 

3. The act of preventing or hindering ; obstruction of 

action, access, or approach ; thw'arting. South. 

Caeca, be ludden, for we fear jnxvention. Shak. 

4. Prejudice ; prei)os 808 sion. [4 Gallicism] Di'yden. 

Pre-von'tlon-al (-al), a. Tending to prevent. [Oft^.J 

Pre-vant'lva (prc-vSnt'Tv), a. [Cf. F. jnriventif.] 

1. Going before; preceding. [064.] 

Any previous couubcI or preventive understanding. Cudworth. 

2. Tending to defeat or hinder; obviating; prevent- 
ing the access of ; as, a medicine preventive of disease. 

Physic is either curative or pi-eventive. Sir T. Browne. 

Preventive service, the duty performed by the armed 
police in guarding tho coast against smuggling. 

Pre-vant'lva, n. That which prevents, hinders, or 
obstructs; that which intercepts access; in medicine, 
soinotliing to prevent disease ; a propliylactic. 

Pra-vant'lva-ly, adv. in a preveutivo manner. 

Pra-var'te-briU (-v5r'U-bral), a. {Anat.) Situated 
immediately in front, or on the ventral side, of tiie ver- 
tebral column ; prespinal. 

Pre'Vl-OIUI (prS'vT-Os), a. [L. praevius going before, 
leading the way ; prae ^fore -j- via the way. Bee Voy- 
age.] Going before in time ; l^ing or happening before 
something else ; antecedent; prior; as, ;>r<'r?o?u arrange- 
ments; a previous ilhiess. 

Tlie dull sound . . . previow< to the Btorm, 

Roll* o’er the muttering earth. Thnmmn. 

PrsTloQs qttsstloiL {Parliamentary Practice) 

Question, and compare Closure. — Prevlou* to, before ; 
- often used adverbially for pierHously. ” Previous to 
publication.” M. Amola. ” A policy ... Ids friends had 
advi^d previous to 1710. ” J. h. Eewman. 

Syn. — Antecedent ; preceding ; anterior ; prior ; fore- 
going; former. 

PtWl-Olia-ly, adv. Beforehand; antecedently; as, 
a plan previmisly formed. „ 

Pra'vl-OlUhllM, n. The quality or state of being 
previous ; priority or antecedence in time. 

Pra-vliw' (pr^-vk'), v. t [L. praeidsus, p. p. of 
praevidere to foresee ; prae before -f t’lVfeir to see. See 
VISION.] 1. To foresee. [.A.] 

2. To inform beforehand ; to warn. Ld. Lvtton. 

Pra-Vl'alOll (-vlzli'iSn), n. [Cf. Fore- 
sight; foreknowledge; prescience. H.^iencer. 

Ppa-VOy'ant {-voPant), a. [F. prl^voyan/.] Foresee- 
ing; prescient, fiif.] Mrs. Oliphant. 

Rra-wam' (prf-wf^m'), v. t. i. Ump. Sr p. p. Prb- 
WARNED (-wftmd') ; p. pr, <Sr vb. n. Frewarninq.] To 
warn beforehand ; to forewarn. [/?.] 


ftfbd, feibt ; out, oil ; ehalr ; so ; ains, Ink ; then, thin ; boN ; zh =: z in azure. 
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PrtT (pr5)t [OF. F. proie^ "L, pi'a^da, prob- 
ably for praeheda. See Fbkukrszljb, and ci. Djkpridats, 
PUUDATORY.] 1. AnytbluK, a» goods, etc., taken or got 
by violence ; any tiling taken by force from an enemy 
in war ; Hjioil ; booty ; plunder. 

Anri they brought the captives, and Uie prep, and the spoil, 
unto Moies, uiid Eleazar tlie priest. uYum. xxxi. I'J. 

8 . That wliieh is or may be seized by animals or birds 
to be devoured ; hence, a person given up as a victim. 

The old lion perislifth for luck of yo cp. iv. 11. 

Already sees herself the monster’s prey. Vrytlen. 

3. The act of devouring other creatures ; ravage. 

Hop in sloth, fox in stealth, . . . Hon in j>re!/. Shak. 
Beast of prey, a carnivorous animal ; one that feeds on 
i of other animals. 


A p.p. Preyed (prid) ; p. pr. 
[OF.pr • ’ *—• 


the Hush 

Prey(pra), n 7. _ . 

& vh. n. PREYINO,] [OF. preiery preer^ L. praedari, fr. 
prneda. Bee Prey, n.] To take booty; to gather 
siK)ii ; to ravage ; to take food by violence. 

More pity that the eapk' should he mewed, 

While kites and buzzards y^rry at liberty. Shak. 
To prey on or upon, (a) To take prey from ; to de- 
spoil ; to pillage ; to rob. Shak. (ft) To seize as prey : to 
take for food by violence : to seize and devour. Hhak. 
{<•) To wear away gradually ; to cause to waste or pine 
away ; as, the trouble preyed ujxm Ids mind. Addison. 

Prey'er (-3r), n. One who, or that wliich, preys ; a 
plunderer : a waster ; a devourer. Hooker. 

Shrty'lul (-fyl), «• !• Disposed to take prey. 

The iireiiful brood of savage beasts. C/iapman. 

2. Rich in prey. [06.v.] Shok. 

(I Pre-ayg'a-pbph'y-Els (i)r$-zTp'A-p5f'T-8Ts), »i. ; pi. 
pRBZYOAPOPHYSRs (-s5z). [NL. Soe i’KE-, and Zyoa- 
POPHYSI8.J {Anaf.) An anterior zygapophysis. 

IW'al (pri'al), n. A corruption of pair royal. Soe 
under Pair, n. 

Pri'an l-on), n. [Cornisli, clayey ground, from pri 
clay.] {Mininy) A fine, white, somewhat friable clay ; 
also, the ore contained in a mixture of clay and iTcbbles. 
[Written also pryau.} 

Pll''A-pe'ail (pri'ii-pe'(7n), n. [Cf. L. Priapeius per- 
taining to Priaims.] {Lai. Pi'os.) A siiecies of hexame- 
ter verse so constructed as to be divisiblo into two por- 
tions of three feet each, having generally a trochee in 
the first and the fourth foot, and an amphiinacer in the 
third ; — aj'pliod also to a regular hexameter verse 
when SO constructed as to bo divisiblo into two portions 
of three feet each. Atidreir,i. 

Prl'a-plsm (prl'i-pTz’m), n. [L. priapismus^ Gr. 
irpiairifffio^^ from Prinpus the god of procreation, the 
penis, Gr. Ilpiairof : c{. F. priapisme.^ {Med.) More or 
less permanent ere<!tlou and rigidity of the penis, with 
or without sexual desire. 

llPrl-ap'u-la'C6-a (prt-5i>'fi-15'Bh^-&),n.pf. [NL. See 
Priapism.] ^ y , 

{Zool.) — ^ 

suborder of 
Ge^>hyrj«a, 
having a cyb 

b^y Qjjg Prinpulttcea ( Priapulitt jiygmana). 
with a ter- (X (j) a Mouth ; 6 0111. 

minal anal 

opening, ar.d usually with one or two caudal gills. 
P^'A-BOlir (prlk'd-sobr), n. A hard rider, [06^.] 
Price (pris), n. [OE. pris, OF. pris, F. prix, L. pre^ 
Hum ; cf. Gr. Tripvryjn I sell, irpCaaQai, to buy, Skr. paiy 
to buy, 01. renini I sell. Cf. Appreciate, Dkpbkciatb, 
Ikterpret, Praise, n. & v.. Precious, Prize.] 1. The 
sum or amount of money at which a thing is valued, or 
the value which a seller sets on his goods in market ; 
that for which something is bougltt or sold, or offered for 
sale ; equivalent in money or other means of exchange ; 
current value or rate paid or Uemamled in market or 
In barter; cost. “Buy wine and milk without money 
and without priced Isa. Iv. 1. 

Wf can afford no more at such a price. dltak. 

2. Value; estimation ; excellence ; w'orth. 

Ilor prtcr 18 far above rubica. Prov. xxxi. 10. 
NfW treasure* still, of counties price. KeUe. 

3. Reward; recompense; as, the /jrwe of industry. 

'T is the of toil, 

The knave deserves it when he tills the soil. Pope. 
Prlos current, or Price list, a statement or list of the 
prevailing prices of merchandise, stocks, specie, bills of 
exchange, etc., published statedly or occasionally. 

Prloe, V. t. [imp. & p. p. I^RICBD (prist) ; p. pr, & 
vh. n. pRiciTfO.] 1. To pay the price of. [Otr.] 

With thine own blood to price his blood. 5/>eiwer. 

2. To set a price on ; to value. Sec Prize. 

3. To ask the price of ; as, to price eggs. [Co//og.] 
niced (prist), a. Rated in price ; valued ; as, bigh- 

priced goods ; \ovt-priced labor. 

Prloe'ite (-it), n. [Prom Thomas Price of San Pran- 
ci 8 (‘ 0 .] {Min.) A liydrous borate of lime, from Oregon. 

Ptioa^eM, a. 1. Too valuable to admit of being 
appraised ; of inestimable worth ; invaluable. 

2. Of no value ; wortldess. [P.J J. Barlow. 

Pllok (prlk), n. [AS, prica^ pricca^ pricu ; akin to 
LG. prfcA, pricke., D. prik^ Dan. priky prikkCy 6w. prick. 
Cf. WxQik T.] 1. That whicli pricks, penetrates, or 
puncturow, a sharp and slender tiling ; a pointed instni- 
ment ; a goad ; a spur, etc. ; a point ; a skewer. 

Pins, wo«7den pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary. SheJe- 
It is hard for thee to kick ngninst the pricks. Acts ix. 5. 
2. The act of pricking, or the sensation of being 

E ricked ; a sharp, stinging pain ; figuratively, remorse. 
Tbe pricks of conscience.” A, Tucker. 

3 . A mark made by a pointed instrument ; a puncture ; 
a point. Hence : (a) A point or mark on the dial, noting 
the hour. [O&i.] “The prick of noon.” Shak. {b) 
The point on a target at which an archer aims ; the 
mark ; the pin. ** Tlioy that shooten nearest the prick.'' 
Spenser, (c) A mark denoting degree ; degree ; pitch. 


[06#.] “ To prick of highest praise forth to advance.^ 
Spenser, {d) A mathezE^ical point ; — regularly used 
in old English translations of Euclid, (e) The footprint 
of a hare. [06#.] 

4. {Naut.) A small roll; as, a prick of spun yam; a 
prick of tobacco. 

Prick 


file, lenAte, efire, Ain« firm. 


lok (prTk), t7. t, [imp. & p. p. Pricked (prTkt) ; 
^ ^ & tat. n. Prickimo.] [AS. prician ; akin to LG. 

piHcken. 1). prikken. Dan. prikke. nv/.pricka. See Frick, 
n.y and cf. Frink, Prig.] 1. To pierce slightly with a 
slinrp-pointed instrument or substance ; to make a punc- 
ture in, or to make by puncturing ; to drive a flue point 
into ; 08 , to prick one with a pin, needle, etc. ; to prick 
a card ; to pnek holes in paper. 

2. To fix by the point ; to attach or hang by punctur- 
ing ; as, to prick a Knife into a board. Sir /. JS'ewton. 

The Cooks prick It [a slicej on a prong of iron. Sandys. 

3. To mark or denote by a puncture ; to designate by 
pricking ; to choose ; to mark ; — sometimes with off. 

Somn who ore pricked tor sheriffs. JJucun. 

Let the soldiers for duty bo carefully pricked off. .S'lr W'. .Scoff. 
Those mauy, then, shall <lio { their names are pricked. .Shak. 

4. To mark the outline of by puncturing ; to trace or 

form by pricking ; to mark by punctured dots ; as, to 
prick a pattern for embroidery ; to prick the notes of a 
musical composition. Cowper. 

6. To ride or guide with spurs ; to spur ; to goad ; to 
incite ; to urge on ; — sometimes with on. or off. 

Who pricketh his blind horso over the fallows. Chaucer, 
The season every gentle heart. Chancer. 

My duty pricks me on to utter that. Shak. 

6. To affect with sharp pain ; to sting, os with re- 
morse. “ 1 y/Mpricked with some reproof.” Tennyson. 

Now when they heard this, they were pricked in their heart. 

Arts ii. ar. 

7. To make sharp ; to erect into a point ; to raise, as 

something pointed ; — said especially of tho ears of an 
animal, as a horse or dog ; and usually followed by up ; 
— hence, to prick up the ears, to listen sharply ; to liavo 
the attention and interest strongly engaged. “The 
courser . . . pricks up Ids ears. ” Dn/den. 

8. To render acid or pungent. [06.?.] Jlvdibras. 

9. To dress ; to prink ; — usually with t/». [06.?.] 

10. (Naut.) (a) To run a middle seam tiirough, as tho 
cloth of a soil. (6) To trace on a chart, as a slop’s 
course. 

11. {Far.) {a) To drive a nail into (a horse’s foot), so 
as to cause lameness. (6) To nick. 

Prick, V. i. 1, To be punctured ; to suffer or feel a 
sharp pain, as by puncture ; as, a sore finger pricks. 

2- To spur onward ; to ride on horseback. Milton. 
A gentle knight wu# pricking on the plain. Spenser. 

3. To become sharp or acid ; to turn sour, as wine. 

4. To aim at a point or mark. Hawkins, 

Priok'-eared^ (prlk'SrdOj «. {Zodl.) Having erect, 

pointed oars ; — said of certain dogs. 

Thou prick-eared cur of Iceland. Shak. 

Prick^er (-Sr), n. l. One wlio, or that which, pricks ; 
a iwliited instrument ; a sharp point ; a prickle. 

2. One who spurs forward ; a light horseman. 

Tile prickers, who rode foremost, . . . halted. Sir TT. S^ff. 

3. A priming wire ; a priming neodle, — used in blast- 
ing and gunnery. Kniyht. 

4. {Naut.) A small marline spike h-aving generally a 
wooden handle, — used in sailmaking. Ji. H. Dana, Jr. 

PriOk'et (-St), 71. [Forhaps so calleil from the state of 
his horns. Soe Frick, and of. Brocket.] {Zool.) A 
buck in his second year. See Not© under 3d Buck. Shak. 

Priok'lng.n. 1. Tlio act of jiierciug or puncturing 
with a sharp point. “There is that speaketh like the 
prickirigs of a sword.” Prov. xU. 18 [1583]. 

2. (Far.) {a) The driving of a nail into u horse’s foot 
so as to produce lameness. (6) Same os Nicking. 

3. A sensation of being pricked. Shak. 

4. TJie mark or trace left by a hare’s foot ; a prick ; 
also, the act of tracing a hare by its footmarks. [Obs.'] 

6. Dressing one’s self for show ; prinking. [06#.] 
PriOklng-Up^ (-Qp')» >*• {Ai'ch.) Tho first coating of 
plaster in work of three coats upon laths. Its surface 
is scratched once to form a better key for the next coat. 
In the United States called scratch coat. Braside <£: C. 

PriO^e (prTk'k’l), n. [AS. pricele, pride; akin to 
LG. pricked, V. prlkkel. See Prick, «.] 1. A little 
prick ; a small, sharp jKiint ; a fine, sharp process or pro- 
jection, as from the skin of an animal, the bark of a 
plant, etc. ; a spine. Bacon. 

2. A kind of willow basket; — a term still used in 

some branches of trade. B. Jonson. 

3. A sieve of ftllierts, about fifty pounds. [Fng.'] 
PrioHriO, V. t. To prick slightly, as with prickles, or 

fine, sharp points. 

Kelt a horror over me creep. 

Prickle my »kln, and catch my breath. Tennyntm. 

I "• ) The etlckleback. 

Priokll-nou (prTkni-nSs), n. [Prom Prickly.] Tlie 
quality of being prickly, or of having many prickles. 
PrlokUng (rllng), a. Prickly. [06#.J Spenser. 
Prioklonie^ (-lous^), n. A tulor ; — so called In con- 
tempt. [Old slang] L' Estrange. 

Prickly, G. Full of sliarp points or prickles ; armed 
or covered with prickles ; as, a prickly shrub. 

Prickly sjih(Bot.), a prickly nbrnh (Xnnthoxylum Ameri- 
ennum) with yellowish flowers appeariug with the leaves. 
All parts of the plant are pungent and aromatic. The 
Boutnem species is X. Cnrolininnum. Oray.~ ?Tick3j 
hsal (Med.), a nonoontaglous cutaneous eruption of red 
pimples, attended with intense itching ana tingling of 
the parts affected. It is due to inflammation of the 
sweat glands, and is often brought on by overheating 
the skin in hot weather. — Prickly pear (Bot,), a name 
given to several plants of the cactaceous genus Opun- 
■ ‘ ‘ ’ iftess, usually 

upon each 


Ha, American plants consisting of fleshy, leaft 
flattened, and often prickly joints inserted 


other. The sessile flowers have many petals and numeN 
ous stamens. The edible fruit is a isrge pear-shaped 
berry containing many fiattish seeds. The common speoiM 
of the Northern Atlantic States 
is Ojmntia vulgaris. In the South 
and West are many others, and In 
tropical America more than a hun- 
dred more. 0. vulgaiis, 0. Ficus-In- 
dica, and O, Tima are abundantly 
introduced in the Mediterranean re- 
gion, and 0. Dillenii has become 
common in Indio. — Prickly pole 
(Hot.), a West Indian palm {Badris 
Plumierana), the slender trunk of 



- plant (Ce 

reus tfiayipularu) having prickly, 
slender, climbing^ triangular stems. 

- Prickly rat (^ooL), any one of sev- 
eral species of South American bur- ph-viv Vpnrt Onimtia 
rowing rodents belonging to Cle- J'rtckly Kear 
nomys and allied genera. The hair 

is usually intermingled with sliarp spines. 

Priok'mad^am (prlk'mlW'am), n. [F. trique-ma- 
dame. Cf. Tiupmadam.] (Bot.) A name given to several 
species of stonecrop, used as ingredieuts of vermifuge 
medicines. See Stonecrop. 

Priok'pimoh^ (-panch^, n. A pointed steel punch, to 
prick a mark on metal. 

Prick^shalt^ (-shift'), w. An arrow. [06#,] 

Priok'SOng^ (-s6ng' ; 1 16), n. [See Frick, v. 4.] Music 
written, or noted, with dots or points ; — so called from 
the points or dots with which It is noted down. [06#.] 
He fliihts as you sing j/ricksong. Shak. 

Priok'WOOd' (-wiJ5d'), 71. (Bot.) A shrub [Euonymus 
Etiropiens); — so named from the use of its wood for 
goads, skewers, and shoe pegs. Called also spindle tree. 

Prickly (-3^), a. Stiff and sharp ; prickly. Holland. 

Pride (prid), n. [Cf. AS. lamprede, LL. lampredv, 
E. lamprey.] (Zool.) A small Euroi>ean lamprey (7 *e- 
ti'omvzon iranchialis) ; — called also /77lcf, and sandpiper. 

Pride, n. [k^.pi^te; akin to Icel.piy^t honor, or- 
nament, to adorn, Dan. pi'yde, Sw. pryda; cf. W. 

pi'vdus comely. See Frodd.] x. The quality or state 
of being proud ; inordinate self-esteem ; an mireasonable 
conceit of one’s own superiority in talents, beauty, 
wealth, rank, etc., which manifests itself in lofty airs, 
distance, reserve, and often in contempt of others. 

Those that walk in pride lie is able to abase. l)nn. iv. 37. 

Pride that dines on vanity sups on contempt. Franklin. 

2. A sense of one’s own worth, and abhorrence of 
what is beneath or unworthy of one ; lofty self-res^ct ; 
noble self-esteem ; elevation of character ; dignified bear- 
ing ; proud delight ; — in a gooil sense. 

Thus to relieve the wretclied was liis pi'ide. Goldsmith. 

A people which takes no pr«V6’ in the nohle oehievcinents of 
remote ancestdr* will nevor achieve aiiythinjf worthy to be re- 
linOnbcTud with jnidr by remote dcsccudunts. Macaulay, 

3. Ihroud or disdainful behavior or treatment ; inso- 
lence or arrogance of demeanor ; haughty bearing and 
conduct ; insolent exultation ; disdain. 

Let not tho foot of pride come against me. P$, xxxvi. 11. 

That hardly wo escaped tho pride of France. Shak. 

4. That of which one is proud ; that which excites 
boasting or sclf-gratulation ; the occasion or ground of 
self-esteem, or of arrogant and presumptuous confidence, 
as beauty, ornament, noble character, childrou, etc. 

l.ofty trees yclad with summer’s pride. Sj>en»er. 

I will cut off the j>ride of the Philistines. Zeeh. ix. 6. 

A bold peasantry, their country’spi-u/e. Goldamith. 

6 . Show ; ostentation ; glory. 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war. Shak. 

6 . Highest pitch ; elevation reached ; loftiness ; prime ; 
glory ; as, to bo in tho pride of one’s life. 

A falcon, towering in her pride of place. Shak. 

7. ConsclousnoBB of power ; fullness of animal spirits ; 
mettle; waiitonness; hence, lust; sexual desire; esp., 
uu excitomont of sexual appetite in a female beast. [Obs.] 

Prid* of India, or Pride of China. (Bot.) Bee Margosa. 
^ Pride of the desert (if oof.), the camel. 

Syn.-~8elf-exaltation; conceit; Inautour: haughtiness; 
lordliness ; loftiness. — Friue, Vanity. Pride is a high or 
an excessive esteem of one’s self for some real or imagined 
superiority, os rank, wealth, talents, character, etc. 
Vanity is the love of being admired, praised, exalted, 
etc., by others. Vanity is an ostentation of pride ; but 
one may have great pride without displaying it. Vanity, 
whierh IB etymologically “emptiness,” is applied espe- 
cially to the exlmiitiou of pride iu superficialities, as 
beauty, dress, wealth, etc. 

Pride, V. f. [imp. & p. p. Prided; p. pr. & vh. n. 
Priding.] To indulge In pride, or self-esteem ; to rat© 
highly ; to plume ; — used refiexivcly. Bp. Hall. 

Pluming and priding himuclf in all his services South. 

Pride, u. i. To be proud ; to glory. [It.] 

Pridefful (-fyl), a. Full of prido ; naughty. Tennyson. 

— Pride'fnl'ly , adv. — PrideTol-neM, n. 

Pridelese, a. Without prido. Chaucer. 

Prid^l-an (prldOT-z/n), a. [L. pridiantis.] Of or |>er- 

taining to tho day before, or yesterday, [if.] Thackeray. 

Prid^lilff-iy (prld'Ing-iy), adv. Proudly. [06#.] 

Prie(pn), n. (7?of.) The plant privet. [06#.] Tusser. 

Prie, V. %. To pry. [06#.] Chaucer. 

Pried (prid), imp. & p. p. of Pry. 

Prie^dieu^ (pre'uyS'), n. [F., literally, pray God.] A 
kneeling desk for prayers. 

Prief (prSf), ft. Proof. [06#.] Spenser, Lydgate, 

Pri'er (pri'er), n. [From Pry. j One who pries ; one 
who inquires narrowly and searches, or is inquisitive. 

Bo pragmatical a prier he la Into divine secret#. Fuller. 

Prieet (prSst), n. [OE. prest, preost, AS. preSst, fr. 
L. presbyter, Gr. irpso^vrspof elder, older, n., an elder, 
compar. of irpiofivs an old man, tho first syllable of 
which Is probably akin to L. prisHnus. Cf. Pristwr, 
Frrsbttrr.] 1. {Chi'^lstinn Church) A presbyter or 
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•ld«r; a miniitM; BMoiflcally: (a) {R. C, Ch, A Gr. I 
CA.) One who is authorised to oonseorate the host and j 
to say Mass ; but especially, one of the lowest order 
passing this power. Murdock. (6) {Ch. cf Eng. & 
J*rot. BpU. CA.) A presbyter; one who belongs to the 
intermeoiate order oetweeu bishop and deacon. He U 
authorised to jMrform all ministerial services except 
those of ordination and confirmation. 

2. One who officiates at the altar, or performs the rites 
of sacrifice ; one who acts as a mediator between men 
and the divinity or the gods in any form of religion ; as, 
Buddhist priesU. “ The priests of Dagon.” 1 Sam. v. 6. 

Then the ofJupiter . . . brought oxen and gsrlandit . . . 
and would have douo sacriflce with tho people. Acts xiv. 13. 

TStVerj priest taken from among men 1 b ordained for men in 
thinga pertaining to God, that he may otter both gilta and aoc- 
ridoea for aina. i/d!;, v. 1. 

In the New Testament presbyters are not called 


Priest (presth V. t. To ordain as priest. 

Priest'esp^ (“WpO» n. {Fort.) A form of redan, so 
named from its shape ; — called also swallowtail. ' 

Prlesroraft^ n. Priestly policy ; the policy 

of a priesthood ; esp., in an ill sense, fraud or impost* i 
tion in religious concerns ; management by prioste to | 
gain wealth and power by working upon the religious 
motives or credulity of others. 

It is better that men should be governed hy p) icttcr(\ft than 
by violence. Macaulay. 

Prlast'or-y (-3r-y), n. Priests, collectively ; the priest- 
hood ; — so called in contempt, [i?.] MUton. | 

Prleit'Mi, n. A woman who officiated in sacred rites 
among p^ans. A bp. Potter. 

PrlMt^OOd f-hdbd), n. 1. The office or character of 
a priest ; the priestly function. Bk. o/ Com. Prayer. 

2. Priests, taken collectively; the order of men set 
apart for sacred offices ; the order of priests. 

PriMt'lllK, The office of a priest. [Gftj.;] Milton. 
Priesnsm (-tz’m), n. Tlie infiuence, doctrmes, prin< 
oi^es, etc., of priests or the priesthood, [if.] 
PriMtless, a. Without a priest. Pope. 


PriMtless, a. Without a priest. 
PrlWitOlke' (-Ilka fl. Priestly. 
Priestli^nem (-lI-nBs), n. The 
being priestly. 


Prig, V. t. 1. To clieapen. [*SV'o/.] 

2. [I’erhapB orig., to ride off witli. Bee Pbiok, tJ. /.] 
To filch or steal ; as, to prig a handkerchief. 

Prig,n. 1. A pert, conceited, priv^matical fellow. 

The queer prig of a doctor. Macaulay. 

2. A thief ; a flloher. [Can/] Shak. 

Prlf^ger-y (-g?r-j^), n. Prlggism. 

Prlg'giah (-gTsh), a. Like a mg; conceited; prag- 
matical. •— Prif 'glsll- ly, adv. — Prig n. 

(-giz’m), n. 1. The quality or state of be- 
ing priggish ; the manners of a prig. Ed. Rev. 

2. Roguery; thievery. [CAt.] Fielding. 

Prljrb'te (prl't^), obs. imp. of Prick. Chaucer. 


Prl|[b'te (prl't^), obs. imp. of Prick. Cha 

Prill (prll), n. [Cf. Brill.] {Zool.) The brill. 


Fielding. 

Chaucer. 


Pri-maia-ty (pri-mil'I-ty), n. The quality or state 
of being primal [Obs.] 

Prt^-ri-ly (pri'mA-rt-1^), adv. In a primary man- 
ner ; in the first place ; in the first intention ; originally. 

PrPma-ll-nou, n. The quality or state of bemg pri- 
ms^, or first in time, in act, or in intention. Norris, 

Pn'ma-ry (prPmA-ry), a, [L. primariuSf ir. primus 
first : cf. F. ^maire. See P&uib, a., and cf. Pbkmuu, 
PRUtSBO.l 1. First *in order of time or development or 
in intention ; primitive ; fundamental ; original. 

The church of Christ, in its jtrimary institution. Bp. Pearson. 

These I call original, or primary^ qualities of body. Locke. 

2. First in order, as being preparatory to sometliing 
higher ; as, primary assemblies ; primary schools. 

3. First in dignity or importance ; chief ; principal ; 
as, primary planets ; a matter of primary importance. 

4. Uieol.) Earliest formed ; fundamental. 

6 . (Chem.) Illustrating, possessing, or cliaractorized 
by, some quality or property in the first degree ; having 
undergone tiie first stage of substitution or replacement. 

Primary alcohol (Organic Chem..). any alcohol which pos- 
sesses tile group CHg^OH, and can do oxidized so as to 
form a corres^uding aldeliyde and acid having the same 
number of carbon atoms ; — distinguished from secondary 
and tertiary alcohols. — TMvaxy amino (CAcm.), an amine 
containing the omido group, or a derivative ox ammonia 
in which only one atom of hydrogen has been replaced 
by a basic radical ; ~ distinguished from secondary and 


ist. Pope, 

r. B. Junson. 

'ho quality or state of 
R. Browning. 


PriesFly, a. Of or pertaining to a priest or tho priest- 
hood ; sacerdotal ; befitting or beourning a priest ; as, the 
prie.slly ofAce \ & priestly tarowaW. Shak. 

PrlesV-rid'^den (-rld^d’n), a. Controlled or oppressed 
by priests ; as, a pHest-ridden people. Swift. 

rrleve (prev), v. t. To prove. [OA.t. or Scot.) 

Prig (prig), V. i. \;imp. & p. p. rRiooKD (prTgd); 
p. pr. & vb. n. PuiOGiNo (-gtng).] [A modification of 
prick.) To haggle about the price of a commodity ; to 
bargain hard. \Prov. Eng. & Scot.) 


Prill, V. i. To flow. [Obs,\ Store. 

PriU, n. A stream. [Ofox. j Davies {Microcosmos). 

Prill, n. [Etymol. uncertain.] 1. {Mining) (a) A 
*iwggot of virgin metal, {b) Ore Elected for excellence. 
, 2. The button of metal from an assay. 

Prilllon (prTFyaul n. Tin extracted from the slag. 

Prim (prim), n. [Bee Privbt.] {Bot.) “The privet. 

Prim, a. [OF. prim, prin, prime, first, principal, 
sliarp, thin, piercing, fr. L. primus first. See Prime, a.] 
Formal ; precise ; affectedly neat or nice ; as, prim regu- 
larity ; a prim person. Swift. 

Prim, V. t. [imp. &, p.p. Primmed (prTind); p. pr. 
& vb. n. Primmino. 1 To deck with great nicety ; to ar- 
range with affected preciseness ; to prink. 

Prim* V. i. To dress or act smartly. [J?.] 

Pri''mA-oy (prl'mA-i^), n. [LL. primntia^ fr, L. pri- 


uvuuiuon oi oeiiig prime or nrst, as m time, place, rank, **• xuany ; oioonimg ; ooing in ine nrsc suige. 

Quincey. Ills starry helm, unbuckled, showed him pnme 

2. The office, rank, or character of a primate ; the In manhood where youth ended. Milton. 

chief (^clesiastioal station or dignity in a national church ; 5 . Lecherous; lustful; lewd. [O 65 .] Shak. 

Wieofflwordignityof an archbishop; as, the primacy of e. Marked or distinguished by a mark (O caUed a 

(prS'mA dSn'iiA) ; pi. K. Pbii^ Prims sad ultimate ratio. (Math.) Boo Ultimate. — Prime 
oWKAS (-nAz), It. Prime (-mt) dokre (-nt). [It, fr. eondaotor. (Elec.) Bee unaer Conductor. — Prime factor 
prtmo, prma, the first ^ donna lady, mistress. See Mn'/A.), a factor which is a prime number. — Prime lUrore 
Prime, a., and Donna.] The first or chief female singer (f^'com.), a figure which can not be divided into any otlier 

^ ^ ainriTilsi t'KAva am a a 


in an onera. 

II Pri'liui fo'd-E (jirl'm* fl'shT-B). [L., from abl. of 
primus first -f- abl. ol facies appearance.] At first view ; 
on the first appearance. 

^fi**?* J^rie oTidmee (of a fact) {Law)^ evidence which is 
sufficient to establisli the fact i^ess rebutt^. Bouvier, 
Prtjl^ (pri'mftj ; 48), w. [F.] (Com.) A charge 
in ^dltion to the freight ; originally, a gratuity to the 


tertiary amines. — Prlmszy amputation ( Surg.). an amputa- 
tion for injury performed as soon as the shock due to the 
injury has passed awi^, and before ssrmptoms of inflam- 
mation supervene. — Immary axis (Bot.), the main stalk 
which bears a whole cluster of fiowers. — Primary colors. 
See under Color.— Primary masting, a meeting of citizens 
at which the first steps are taken towards the nomina- 
tion of candidates, etc. Bee Caucus. — Primary pinna 
(Hot.), one of those portions of a compound leaf or frond 
which branch off direct! v from the main rhachis or stem, 
whether simple or corai^unded. — Prtoary planets. (As- 
tron.) See the Note imder Planet. — Primary qualltisi of 
bodlM, such as are essential to and inseparable from them. 
— Primary quills (Zo6l.),t\\& largest feathers of the wing 
of a bird ; primaries. — Primary rocks (OeoL), a term early 
used for rocks aupiiosed to have been first formed, being 
crystalline and containing no organic remains, as granite, 
gneiss, etc. ; — called also primitive forks. The terms Sec- 
ondary, Tertiary, and Quaternary rocks have also been 
used in like manner, but of these the last only are 
now in use. — Primary salt (Chem.), a salt derived from a 
iKilybosio acid in whfcli only one acid hydrogen atom has 
been replaced by a base or basic radical. — Primary syphi- 
lis (Med.), the initial stage of syphilis, including the period 
from the development of the original lesion or chancre to 
the first manifestation of symptoms indicative of general 
constitutional infection. — Primary union (Surg.), union 
without suppuration ; union by the first intention. 

Pri'ma-ry, n. ; pi. Primaries (-rTz). 1. That which 
stands first m order, rank, or importance ; a chief matter. 

2. A primary meeting ; a caucus. 

3. (Zo'dl.) Cue of the large feathers on the distal joint 
of a bird’s wing. See I’lumaqe, and Dlust. of Bird. 

4 . {Astron.) A primary planet ; the brighter compo- 
nent of a double star. See midor Planet. 

Prl'niAte (-mit), n. [OE. primat, F. primal, L. pri- 
mas, -atis, one of the first, chief, fr. pHmus the first. 
See Prime, a.) 1. The chief ecclesiastic in a national 
church ; one who presides over other bishops in a prov- 
ince ; on archbishop. 

2. (Zo'dl.) One of the Primates. 

I! Prt-ma'tes (prt-ma'tez), n. pi. [NL.] {Zovl.) The 
highest order of roainmals. It includes man, together 
with the apes and monkeys. Cf. Pithecl 

Pri'nuite-Ellip (prPmtt-shTp), n. Tlie office, dignity, 
or position of a primate ; primacy. 

ra-mA'tlal (prt-mS'shal), a. [Cf- F. primotial.) Pri- 
matioal. [J?.] D'Anville (Trans.). 

Prl-nutlo-Al (-mStOf-kal), a. Of or |)crtaiuing to a 
primate. Barrow. 

Prime (prim), a. [F., fr. L. primus first, a Bui>erl. cor- 
responding to the com par. prior former. See ^lOR, a.. 
Foremost, Former, and cf. Prim, a.. Primary, Prince.] 

1. First in order of time; original; primeval; primi- 
tive; primary. “ Prime forests.” Tennyson. 

She wui not the })rime cause, but I myself. Milton. 

In this sense the word is nearly suporsedod by 
primitive, except in the phrase prime cost. 

2. First in rank, degree, dignity, authority, or impor- 
tance ; as, prime minister. “Prime virtues.’’ Drydm. 

3. First in excellence; of highest quality ; as, prime 
wlieat ; u prime quality of cloth. 

4. Early ; blooming ; being in the first stage. [Poc/ic] 

Ilia starry helm, unbuckled, showed him jfn'me 
In manhood where youth ended. Milton. 

6 . Lecherous ; lustful ; lewd. [O 65 .] Shak. 

6. Marked or distinguislied by a mark (^ called a 
prime mark. 

Prims sad ultimate ratio. (Math.) Bee Ultimate. — Prime 
eonduQtor. (Elec.) See under Conductor. — Prime feotor 
(Ariih.), a factor which is a prime number. — Prime lUrore 
(fieom.), a figure which can not be divided into any oilier 


figure more simple than Itself, as a triangle, a pyramid, 
etc. — Prime meridian (Astron.), the meridian from which 
longitude is reckoned, as the meridian of Greenwich or 
Washington. — Prims mlnistsr, the responsible head of a 
ministry or executive TOvemment;— applied particularly 
to that of England. — Prime mover. (Mech.) (a) A natunu 


In Jfiii7L^\ 'Vu 7* \ Tv’ ' V .V i obtained by chemical combination, 

I * • the flight ; originally, a gratuity to the »iid applied to produce changes in the volume and pree- 
his particular care of tho goods (sometimes eurs of steam, air, or other fluids ; and electricity, ob- 
called hat money), but now belonging to tho owners or toined by chemical action, and applied to produce siter- 


frelghters of the vessel, unless by special agreement the 
whola or part is asaigned to the oapUin. Homans. 

rjcVtUl (-mal), c. [LL. primalis, fr. L. primus the 
Bee Prime, a.) First ; primary ; original ; chief. 
It hath the 'prUnal eldest curse upon it. Shak. 

The primal duties shine aloft like stars. Wordsworth. 


UA ■voMu, «iA, ur uvuuf uiuuH ; wu uu- 

toined by chemical action, and applied to produce alter- 
nation 01 mametlc force. (6) An engine, or machine, the 
object of which is to receive and mooify force and motion 
as supplied by some natural source, and apply them to 
drive other machines ; as a water wheel, a water-pressure 
engine, a steam engine, a hot-air engine, etc. (c) Fig. : 
Tlie original or the most effective force in any undertak- 
ing or work ; as, Clarkson was the prime mover in English 


•atislavery agitation. — Prime Bumbsr (Arith,), a number 
which is exactly divisible by no number except itself or 
unity, as 0, 7, U. — Prime vertical (Astron.), tne vertioid 
circle which passes through the east and west points ol 
the horizon. — Prime-verUoal dial, a dial In which the 
sliadow is projected on tho plane of the prime vertical. — 
Prlme-vortiesl transit iastnunont, a transit instrument 
the telescope of which revolves in the plane of the prime 
vertical, — used for observing the transit of stars over 
this circle. 

Primt (prim), n. 1. The first jiart ; the earliest stage ; 
the beginning or opening, as of the day, the year, etc. ; 
hence, the dawn ; tho spring. Chaucer. 

lu tUc very prime of the world. JIaoksr. 

Hope wait! upon the flowery prime. Waller. 

2. The spring of life; youth; hence, full health, 
strength, or beauty ; perfection. “ Cut off In their 
prime.^' Eustace. ‘“The prime of youth.’’ Dryden. 

3. That which is first in quality ; the most excellent 
portion ; the best part. 

Give him always of the pcime. Sw\ft. 

4. [F. prime, LL. jtrirna (sc. hora). See Prime, a.l 
The morning ; speclncally (R. C. Ch.), the first canoiilctil 
hour, succeeding to lauds. 

Early and late it rung, at craning and at prime. Si^cnner. 
Originally, irrinie denoted the first quarter of the 
arlmcial day, reckoned from 6 a. m. to fi p. m. Altcr- 
wards, it denoted the end of tho first quarter, that is, 9 
A. M. Bpeclflcally, it denoted the first canonical hour, as 
now'. Ciiaucer uses it in all these senses, and also in the 
sense of def. 1, above. 

Tliey sleep till thot it wo* prj/me large. fTiaiiccr. 

6. (Fencing) The first of the chief ^ards. 

6. (Chem.) Any number expressing the combining 
weight or equivalent of any particular element; — so 
call^ bec.ause these numbers were respectively reduced 
to their lowest relative terms on the fixed standard of 
hydrogen as 1. [Obs. or Archaic'] 

7. (Arith.) A prime number. See under Prime, a. 

8. An incl^ as composed of twelve seconds in the duo- 
decimal system ; — denoted by ['']. See 2d Inch, «., 1. 

Prims of the moon, the new moon at its first appearance. 

Prime, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Primed (primd) ; p. yr. & 
vb. n. Priming.] [From Prime, a.) 1. 'To apply priming 
to, os a musket or a cannon ; to apply a primer to, as a 
metallic cartridge. 

2. To lay tho first color, coating, or preparation upon 
(a surface), as in painting ; as, to pHme a canvas, a wall. 

3. To prepare; to make ready; to instruct before- 
hand ; to post ; to coach ; as, to prime a witness ; the 
boys are primed for mischief. [Colloq.) Thackeray. 

4 . To trim or prune, as trees. [Oi«. or Prov. Eng.) 

6. (Math.) To mark with a prime mark. 

To prime a pump, to charge a pump with water, in or- 
der to put it m working condition. 

Primo, V. i. 1. To be renewed, or as at first. 

Night’s bashful cmpreBs, though the often wane. 

As oft repeats her darkness, primr* again. Quarles. 

2. To serve as priming for the charge of a gun. 

3. To work so that foaming occurs from too violent 
ebullition, which causes w'ater to become mixed with, 
and be carried along with, the steam that is formed ; — 
said of a steam boiler. 

Primely, m/c. 1. At first ; primarily. [Oi.t.] 

2. In a prime manner ; excellently. 

Prime'nwu, n. 1. The quality or state of being first. 

2. The quality or state of being prime, or excellent. 

Prim^or (primer), n. One who, or that which, primes ; 
sjieciflcally, an Instrument or device for priming; esp., a 
cap, tube, or wafer containing percussion pow'der or 
other compound for igniting a c^rge of gunpowder. 

Primmer, a. [OF. primer, primier, premier, Y. pre- 
mier. Bee Premier.] First ; original ; primary. [Of>.t.] 
“ Tlio primer English kings.” Drayton. 

Primer flue (0. Eng. Law), a fine due to the king on the 
writ or commencement of a suit by fine. Hlackstone. — 
Primer lelzln (Feudal Law), the right of the king, when a 
tenant in rapite died seized of a knight’s fee, to receive of 
the heir, if of full ago, one year’s profits of the land if in 
]X)sscs8ion, and lialfa year’s profits if the land was in re- 
version expectant on an estate for life ; — now almlished. 

Hlackstone, 

Prim'or (prTm'Sr), n. [Originally, the book read at 
prime, the first canonical hour. LL. pnmue Wter. See 
Prime, n., 4.] 1. Originally, a small prayer book for 

church service, containing the little office of the Virgin 
Mary ; also, a work of elementary religious instruction. 

The primer, or office of the Ulewwd Virgin. Bp. StHlingfleet. 

2. A small elementary book for teaching children to 
read ; a reading or spelling book for a begitmer. 

As he sat in the school at his pt'ymer. Chaucer. 

3. (Print.) A kind of type, of which there are two 
species; one, called long primer. Intermediate in sixe 
between bourgeois and small pica [see Long primer] ; 
tho other, called great primer, larger than pica. 

Great primer type. 

Pri-me'rO (prl-mS'rft), n. [Sp. primera, fr. primero 
first, from L. primarius. See Premier.] A game at 
cards, now unknown. ^ Shak. 

Prim'«r-Old (prlm'Sr-ffi), w. (Bot.) See Primrose. 
[OAi.] “ She was a pnWro/c. ” Chaucer. 

Prl-me^El (prt-mS'val), a. [L. primaevus ; primus 
first -f aevum age. Bee Prime, a., and Aoe.] Belong- 
ing to tho first ages ; pristine ; original ; priinffiye ; 
mary ; as, tho primeval innocence of man. * This Is the 
forest primevaV^ Lotigfellow. 

From chaos, and primeval darkness, came Light. Krats. 

Pri-me'TEl-ly, adv. in a primeval manner ; in or 
from tho earliest times ; originally. Damvin. 

Pri-lUE'yoUE (-vOs), o. Primeval. [C>o.^.] 
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(^)rrmT-j5'iiY-fll), a. First bom, or first 
of all ; original ; primary. See PuMOOcmAL. 

PrFml-ge'nl-ons (-J^nT-fis), I a. [L. primigmus, 

Prl-mig^e-nons (prt-mlj'ft-nas), / primigfMus. See 
Pkimooeniturb.] First formed or generated; original; 
priinigenial. Bp. Hall. 

PrFmlne (prl'mTn), n. [L. primus first : cf. V. pri- 
mine.^ (Boi.) The outermost of the two integuments of 
an ovule. 

This word has been used by some writers to de- 
note tlie inner integument, wliich is formed earlier than 
the outer. Cf. Bbcundinb. 

PrlmTng (prim'Tiig), w. 1. The powder or other 
combustible used to communicate fire to a charge of 
gunpowder, as in a firearm. 

2. {Paint.) The first coating of color, size, or the like, 
laid on canvas, or on a building, or other surface. 

3. {Steam Bng.) The carrying over of water, with the 
steam, from the boiler, as into tlio cylinder. 

Priming of the tide. Bee Imq of the tUle^ under 2d Lao. 
— Priming tube, a small pipe, filled with a combustible 
composltTou for firing cannon. -- Priming valve ( Steam 
Eng.), aspring safety valve applied to the cylinder of a 
steam engine for discharging water carried into the cyl- 
inder by priming. — Prlnung wire, a pointed wire used to 
penetrate the vent of a piece, for piercing the cartridge 
before priming. 

11 Prl-mlp'a-ra (prt-mTp'A-rAJ, n. [L., fr. primus first 

pnrrre to bring fortli.] {Med.) A woman who bears 
a child for the first time. 

Prl-mlp'a-roua (-rtia), a. [Soo PauttiPAnA.] Belong- 
ing to a first i)irt)j ; bearing young for the first time. 

Prl-mlp'1-lar (-T-18r), a. [L. prhnipilaris^ fr. pnmi- 
pilits tJje centurion of the first cohort of a Roman legion, 
fr, primus pilus the division made up of the triarli in the 
Roman army.] Of or pertaining to the captain of the van- 
guard of a Koiaan army. Jiarroic. 

II Prl-ml'U-a (prt-mTsh'T-A), n. ; pL PhimitivK (-5) 
(PRIMITIAS (-Az), obs.). [L. pidmitlae, pi., fr. primus 
first. Cf. PnBMiCKs.] {Kng. Late) The nrat fruit ; the 
first year’s whole profit of an ecclesiastical preferment. 

T)ie primitias of your parsonage. Spenser. 

Prl'Xnl^tial (-mTsli'al), a. Being of the first protUio- 
tion ; primitive; original. [Obs.J, Ainsworth. 

Pllm'l-Uve (prTra'I-tTv), a. [L. primiiivus, fr. pri- 
mus the first : cf. F. primUif. Bee Prime, a.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the beginning or origin, or to early times ; 
original ; primordial ; primeval ; first ; as, primitive 
ages ; primitive innocence ; i\\i^ primitive church. “ Our 
primitive great sire.” Milton, 

2. Of or pertaining to a former time ; old-fashioned ; 
characterized by simplicity ; ah, a pj'imitive stylo ot dross. 

3. Original ; primary ; radical ; not derived ; as, a 
primitive verb in grammar. 

Primitive axes of coordinates (Oeom.)^ that system of 
axes to whicli the points of a iriagnitudo are first referred, 
with reference to a second set or system, to which they 
are afterward referred- -Primitive chord (Mus.)^ that 
chord, tlie lowest note of wliUdt is of the same literal de- 
nomination as the fundamental base of the harmony ; — 
opposed to derivative. Moore (Encuc, of Mu,sic). — Primi- 
tive circle ( Spherical Projection), the circle cut from tlie 
sphere to bo projected, by the primitive plane.— Primitive 
colors (Paint.), primary colors. Bee under Color. — Prim- 
itive Fathers (Eccl,), the acknowledged Christian writers 
who fiourished before the Council of Wice, a. d. 325, Shift- 
leg, — Primitive rroore {Anat.), a depression or groove m 
the epiblast of the primitive streak. It is not connected 
with the medullary groove, which appears later and in 
front of it. — Primitive plane (Spherical Projection), the 
plane upon which the projections are made, generally co- 
inciding witli some principal circle of the sphere, ns the 
equator or a meridian. — Primitive rocks (Geol.), primary 
rooks. Bee under Primary.— P rimitive sheath. (Anat.) 
Bee Neurilemma. —P rimitive streak or trace < A no/.), an 
opaque and thickened band where the mesoblast first ap- 
pears in the vertebrate blastoderm. 

Syn. — First ; original ; primary ; radical ; pristine ; 
ancient ; primeval ; antiquated ; old-fashioned. 

Priml-tlTe, n. An original or primary word ; a word 
not derived from another ; — oppo-ned to derivative. 

Prlml-tlye-ly, adv. 1. Originally ; at first. 

2. Primarily ; not derivatively. 

3. According to the origiiuU rule or ancient practice ; 

in the ancient stylo. South. 

Prlm'l-tive-neBS, n. The quality or state of being 
primitive ; conformity to primitive style or practice. 

PltOlT-ty (-ty), n. Quality of being first ; priniitive- 
nesB. [06s.] Bp. Pearson. 

Pxllll^y, adv. In a prim or precise manner. 

Prlm'neM, n. The quality or state of belnsf prim ; 
affected formality or niceness ; preciseness ; stiffness. 

II Prl'ino (pre'mfi), a. [It.] (Jtfus.) First; chief. 

Prl‘'mo*ge^]ll-al (prPm6-j^nI-al), o. [See Primior- 
inAL.] First bom, made, or generated ; original ; pri- 
mary ; elemental: as, ©rimofirenia/ light. GlanviU. 

Pn'mo-ffeill-tive (-jSn'T-tlv), a. [Sec I’rimooeni- 
TURE.] Of or pertaining to primogeniture. [i?.J 

PrPmO-genl-tlFe, n. Primogeniture. [Obs.j 

The phmogenitive and due of birth. Shak. 

Pri^mo-gen^-tor (-tdrl, n. [LL., fr. L. primus first 

genitor a begetter.] The first ancestor ; a forefather. 

Im^'niO-gen'l-tlira (-ttir ; 135), n. [LL.. fr. L. primus 
first -f- genitnra a begetting, birth, generation, fr. genere, 
glgnere, to beget : cf . F. primogeniture, L. primogenitus 
firstborn. See Prims, a., and Obkus, Kim.] 1. The 
state of being the firstborn of the same parents ; senior- 
ity by birth among children of the same family. 

2. {JSng. Law) The exclusive right of iuhoritance 
which belongs to the eldest son. Thus in England the 
right of inheriting the estate of the father belongs to the 
elaest son, and in the royal family the eldest son of the 
sovereign is entitled to the throne by primogeniture. 
In exceptional cases, among the female children, the 
crown descends by right of primogeniture to the eldest 
daughter only and her issue. Blackstone. 


Prt^mo-gtn'i'tim-slllp (prPm8-J8n^-tttr-8liYp), n. 
The state or privileges of the firstborn. Burke. 

Prl-mor'di-nl (prt-m6r'dY-«l), a, [L. primordialis, 
from primordium the first b^^nning; jpn'mu.r first -f- 
ordiH to begin a web. to be^n ; of. F. primordial.^ 

1. First in order ; primary ; oridnal ; of earliest ori- 

gin ; as, a primordial condition. **^The primordial facts 
of our inttdligent nature.” Sir W. Hamilton. 

2. (Geol.) Of or pertaining to the lowest beds of the 
Bilurian age, oorresponding to the Acadian and Potsdam 
periods in American geology. It Is called also Cambrian, 
and by many geologists is separated from the Silurian. 

3. (Biol.) Originally or earliest formed in the growth 
of an individual or organ ; as, a primordial leaf ; a pri- 
mordial cell. 

Primordial utricle (Bot.), the interior lining of a young 
vegetable cell. 

Prl-mor'dl-al, n. A first principle or element. 

Pli-mor'dl-al-lgm (-Tz’m), n. Devotion to, or persist- 
ence in, conditions of the primordial state, if. Spencer. 

Prl-mor^di-al-ly, adv. At the beginning ; under the 
first order of things ; originally. 

Pri-mor'dl-an {-an), n. [L. primordius first of all, 
ir. primordium.'] (Bot.) A name given to several kinds 
of plums ; as, roa primordian, amMr priinordian, etc. 

rri-mor'dl-ato t-At), a. Primordial. [J?.] Boyle. 

Primp (prYmp),t». 1 . & f. [Cf. Prim, «.] To be form- 
al or affected in dress or manners ; — often with up. 
[Prov. Eng. & Scot.'] Halliweil. 

Prlm^XXlia^ (prYm'rSz^), n. [OJ^. primerole, F. prirne- 
role, a derivative fr. LL. jmmula, from L. fttimus first. 
See Prims, a.] (Boi.) (c) An early flowering plant of 
the genua Primula {P. vtilgarts) 
closely allied to the cowslip. Tliere 
are several varieties, as the white-, the 
red-, the yellow-flowered, etc. For- 
merly called also jtrimerole, prime- 
rolles. (b) Any plant of the genus 
Primula. 

Evening primrose, an erect biennial 
herb {(JSnothera fticnnf-v), with yellow 
vespertine flowers, common in the 
United States. The name is sometimes 
extended to other species of the same 

PrlmTOSe^, a. Of or pertaining to 
tlie primrose ; of the color of a primrose ; — hence, flow- 
ery ; gay. “ The primrose path of dalliance.” Shak. 

II Prlm'a-U (pnm'tl-lA), n. [LL. Bee Pkimrose.] 
(Bot.) The genus of plants including the primrosti {Prt- 
niula vera). 

Prlm^U-Woeomi (-IS'shfis), a. (Bot.) Of or pertain- 
ing to an order of herbaceous plants {Primula cem), of 
wlilch the primrose is the type, and the pimi)ernel, the 
cyclamen, and the water violet are other examples. 

llPri^mnm moVl-le (pri'mttm mbb'Y-le). [L., first 
cause of motion.] (As/ron.) In the Ptolemaic system, 
the outennost of the revolving concentric spheres con- 
stituting the universe, the motion of whicli was supposed 
to carry with it all the inclosed spheres with their plan- 
ets in a daily revolution from east to west. See Crystal- 
live heavens, under Crystalline. 

The motions of the greatest pcreotis in n government ought to 
be, as the inotiuna of the planets, under j;»rt7?noH mobile. Jiat on. 

II Prl^mui (pri'mlis), w. [L., the first.] One of the 
bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, wlio pre- 
sides at the meetings of the bishops, and has certain 
privilogos but no metropolitan nutliority. Jntei'nat, Cyc. 

Prlm'y (prhn'y), a. [From Prime, a.] Being in its 
prime. \0os.] ” The youth of nature.” Shak. 

Prince (prlns), n. [F., irom'L. princeps, •cipis,Xhci 
first, chief ; primus first -f- capere to take. See Prime, 
a., and Capacious.] 1. The oiio of highest rank ; one 
holding tlie liigiiest place and authority ; a sovereign ; a 
monarch ; — originally api>lied to either sex. but now 
rarely applied to a female. Wycl\f (llev. i. 5). 

Go, Michael, of celcstlnl armies prince. Milton. 

Queen Elizabeth, a prince admimblo above her sex. Camden. 



2. The son of a king or emperor, or the issue of a royal 

family ; as, princes of the blood. Shak. 

3. A title belonging to persons of high rank, differing 
in different countries. In England it belongs to dukes, 
marquises, and earls, but is given to members of tlie 
royal family only. In Italy a prince is inferior to a duke 
as a member of a partloulw order of nobility ; in Spain 
he is always one of the royal family. 

4. The chief of any body of men ; one at the head of 

a class or profession ; one who is preeminent ; ns, a mer- 
chant prince ; a prince of players. “The pHnee of leani- 
Ing,” Peackam. 

Princs-Albsrt coat, a long double-breasted frock coat for 
men.— Prlnc® of the blood. Prince consort. Prince of dark- 
ness. Bee under Blood, Consort, and Darkness. — Prince 
of Wales, the oldest sou of the English sovereign.— Prince’s 
feather (Hot.), a name friven to two annual herbs (Artut- 
rantus cou tatus and Polygonum orientale), witli apeta- 
lous reddish flowers arranged in long recurved pamcled 
spikes.— Prince’s netal, Prince Rupert’s metal. See under 
Metal. — Prince’s pine. (Bot.) See Pipsissewa. 

PlillOR, V. i. To play tlie prince. [J?.] Shak. 

Pllnoo'doill (prYns'dtim), n. The jurisdiction, sover- 
eignty, rank, or estate of a prince. 

Thrones, princedoms, powers, dominions, I reduce. Milton. 

Prlnodliood (-hd6d), n. Princeliness. [06s.] E. Jlall. 

PllnM^dn (-kYn), n. A petty prince ; a princeling. 

TheprmceXrfnsof private life. Thackeray. 

Prlnoe^RM, n- Without a prince. Fuller. 

Ptllioe^et (-IBt), n. A petty prince. [JR.] 

PrtnotlUce^ ("UkQi Pj^oely. Shak. 

Prtnoe'U’neM (-lY-nSs), n. The quality of being 
princely ; the state, manner, or dignity of a prince. 

Pltll0e41llf ('lYnghn. Apetty j^nce ; a young prince. 

Plljioely, a. 1. Ot or relating to a prince ; regal ; 


royal ; of highest rank or authority ; as, psHnctly birthi 
cliaracter, fortune, etc. 

2. Bultable for, or becoming to, a prince ; grand ; au- 
gust ; munificent ; magnificent ; as, princely virtues ; a 
princely fortune. “ TAoiA. princely gifts.” Shak. 

PrInORly (prYns^y), am. In a princely manner. 

My appetite wos not princely got. Shak. 

Prin^oesR (prln'sg^, n. [F. pHneesse. See Prince, 
and cf. Princesbb.] 1. A female prince ; a woman hav- 
ing sovereign power, or the rank of a prince. Dryden, 
8o excellent a princesM as the present queen. SwiJ't, 


2. The daughter of a sovereign ; a female member of a 

royal family. Shak. 

3. Tiie consort of a prince ; as, the princess of Wales. 

Princess royal, the eldest daughter of a sovereign. 

Prln-ceue' (prln-s5ti0> ^ princess.] A term 

applied to a lady’s long, close-fitting dress made with 
waist and skirt in one. 

Prln'oeSB-Uke^ (prYn'sgfl-lik'), Like a princess. 

Prince^WOOd^ (prYns'wdbd-’), n. (Boi.) The wood of 
two small tropical American treeB (Hajnelia vcniricosa, 
and Cordia gerascanthoides). It is brownish, veined 
with lighter color. 

Prln'ol'lied (prYn'KY-fid), a. [Pn»c<? + L. -ficare (in 
comp.).] Imitative of a prince, lit. & CoUog.] 

Thackeray. 

Prln'ci-pal (-pol), a. [F., from L. princijmlis. Bee 
Prince.] jL. Highest in rank, authority, character, im- 
portance, or degree ; most considerable or important *, 
chief ; main ; as, the principal officers of a government ; 
t\\c principal men of a state ; the principal productions 
of a country ; the principal arguments in a case. 

Wisdom is the prhidpal tiling. Prm\ iv. 7. 


2. Of or pertaining to a prince ; princely. [A Latin- 
ism] [06s. j Spenser, 

Principal axis. See Axis of a curve, under _ Axis. -- 
Principal axes of a quadric (Geom.), three lines in which 
the principal planes of the solid intersect two and two, os 
in an ellipsoid. — Principal ohaUense. (Law) Bee under 
Challenge.— P rincipal plane. See Plane of projection (a), 
under I1.XNK. — Principal planes of a qnAdxic(G com.), three 
planes each of which is at right angles to the oilier two, 
and bisects all chords of the quadric iierpendiciilar to the 
plane, as in an ellipsoid. — Principal point (Persp.), the 
projection of the point of siglit upon the plane of projec- 
tion. — Principal ray (Per.vi)?), the line drawn through the 
point of sight perpendicular to the perspective plane.— 
Principal section (Crystallog.), a plane passing through 
the optical axis of a crystal. 

Prin^cl-pal. n. 1. A leader, chief, or head ; one who 
takes the lead ; one who acts iiidepeiulently, or who has 
controlling authority or influence ; ns, the principal of 
a faction, a scliool, a firm, etc. ; — distinguished from a 
subordinate, abettor, auxilioi'y, or assudant. 

2. Hence : (Law) (a) Tlic chief actor in a crime, or an 
abettor w'ho is present at it, — as dUtingulsliod from an 
accessor)/, (6) A chief obligor, promisor, or debtor, — 
as distinguished from a surety, (c) One who employs 
another to act for him, — as distinguished from an agent. 

Wharton, Bouvicr. Burrill, 

3. A thing of chief or prime importance; souiething 
fundamental or especially conspicuous. Bpccificnlly ; 
(«) (Com.) A capital sum of money, placed out at inter- 
est, due as a debt or used as a fund ; — so called in dis- 
tinction from interest or profit. (6) {Arch. & Engin.) 
Tlie construction which gives shape and strength to a 
roof, — generally a truss of timber or iron, but there are 
roofs with ntouc jiinncipals. Also, loosely, the most Im- 
portant member of a piece of framing, (c) (Mus.) In 
^glish organs the chief open metallic stop,^ an octave 
above the open diapason. On the manual it is four feet 
long, on the pedal eight feet. In Germany this term 
corresiionds to the English open diaiiason. (d) (0. Eng. 
Law) An heirloom; a mortuary. Cowell, (c) pi. The 
first two long feathers of a hawk’s wing. Spenser. J, 
H. Walsh. (/) One of the turrets or pinnacles of wax- 
work and tapers with which the posts and center of a 
funeral hearse were formerly crow ned. Oxf . Gloss, (g) 
A principal or essential point or rule ; a principle. [Ods.J 

Prin^cl-pRll'ty (prYn'sT-pai'T-ty), n. ; pi. Principal- 
ities (-tYz). [L. m'incipalitas preeminence, excellence : 

ci.Y. principalite,principauU. See Principal.] 1. Bov- 
eroignty ; supreme power ; hence, superiority ; pr^om- 
inanco ; high, or the highest, station. Sir P. Sidney, 
Your nrincwalities shall come down, even the crown ot your 
glury. Jer.xiQ.18. 

The prerogative and principality above everything else. 

Jer. Taylor. 

2. A prince ; one Invested with sovereignty. “ Next 
upstood Nisrocli, oi principalities the prime.” Milton, 

3. The territory or jurisdiction of a prince ; or the 
county which gives title to a prince ; os, the j/rincipal- 
ity of Wales. 

Prin'oi-pal-ly (prYn'sY-pol-lj^), adv. In a principal 
manner ; primarily ; above all ; chiefly ; mainly. 
Prln^Ol-ptl-neM, n. The quality of being principal. 
Frln^Ol'INIte (-pfit), n. [L. jmnxnpatus •’ cf. F. prin- 
cipat.] Principality ; supreme rule. [06«.] Barrow, 
II Prln-cip'1-a (prYn-sYp'I-A), n. pi. [L. pnneivium. 
See Principle.] First principles ; fundamental oegin- 
nings ; elements ; as, Newton’s Principia. 
prln-dp^i-al (-al), a. Elementary. [Ohs!] Bacon. 
Prln-oip^l-ant (-out), a. [L. prlncipians, p. pr. of 
principiare to begin, fr. pHneipium. Sec I’RiManJL] 
Relating to principles or beginnings. [7?.] Jer'. Taylor, 
Frln-olpa-atd (-Et), r. t. [See Principiant.] To be- 
gin ; to initiate. [06z.] Sir M, Halt, 

Prin-olp^l-t'tfon (-fi'shfin), n, Analysis into primary 
or elemental parts. lArchatc] Bacon. 

Prtn'cl-ple (prYn'sY-p’l), n. [P. prindpc^ t. prin- 
cipium be^nning, foundation, fr. princeps, -cinis, Seo 
Prince.] 1. Beginning ; oommenoement. [Gw.] 

Doubting tad end of principle unsound. Spenser, 
2. A source, or origin; that from which anything 
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prooaedf ; fundamental lubstance or energy ; primordial 
substance ; ultimate element, or cause. 

The soul ol man is an active principle. Tillotem. 

3. An original faculty or endowment. 

Nature in your;jn>icipl« hath set [benignity]. Chaucer. 

Those active pnncij>leit whose direct and ultimate object is 
the communication eilher of enjoyment or suffering. Stewart. 

4 . A fundamental truth ; a comprehensive law or doc« 
trine, from which others ore derived, or on which others 
are founded ; a general trutli ; an elementary proposi- 
tion ; a maxim ; an axiom ; a postulate. 

Therefore, leaving tlie p/incip/es of the doctrine of Christ, let 
us go on unto perfection. Jleb. vi. 1. 

A good principle, not rightly understood, may prove as hurt- 
ful as a bad. Milton. 

6. A settled rule of action ; a governing law of con- 
duct ; an opinion or belief which exercises a directing in- 
fluence on the life and behavior ; a rule (usually, a right 
rule) of conduct consistently directing one’s actions; as, 
a person of no principle. 

All kindfl of dishonesty destroy our pretenses to an honest 
principle of mind. Law. 

6. IChem.) Any original inherent constituent wliich 
characterizes a substance, or gives It Its essential prop- 
erties, and which can usually be separated by analysis ; 
— applied especially to drugs, plant extracts, etc. 
Cathartine is the bitter, purgative principle, of senna. Gregory. 

Bitter principle, Principle of contradiction, etc. See under 
Bitter, Contradiction, c*tc. 

Plln^ol-ple (prln'ut-p’l), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Princi- 
pled (-p’ld); p. pr. & vb. 11 . PaiNoiPLiNO (-pling).] To 
equip with principles; to establish, or fix, in certain 
principles; to impress with any tenet, or rule of con- 
duct, good or ill. 

Clovernorfl Rho\ild ho well principle.ii. L' Estrange. 

Let an enthusiafit be principled tliat he or hia teacher in in- 
spired. Locke. 

Prln''000k (-kSk), ) n. [Prim + coc A-.] A coxcomb ; 

Prln'OOX (-kSks), ) a pert boy. [Obs.] 

Prink (prink), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Prinked (prTijkt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. I^iNKiNO.] [Probably a nasalized form 
of prick. See Prick, v. f., and c£. Frio, Prank.] To 
dress or adjust one’s self for show ; to prank. 

Prink, v. t. To prank or dress up ; to dock fantastic- 
ally. “ And prink their hair with daisies.” Cotvper. 

Prink^er (-Sr), n. One who prinks. 

Prin'prid^dle (jjrTn'prId'd’l), n. (Zool.) The long- 
tailed titmouse. [jProv. Eng.'\ 

Print (print), V. t, [imp. & p. p. Printed ; p. pr. & 
t'6. n. Printing.] [Abbrev. fr. imprint. See Imprint, 
and Press to squeeze.] 1. To fix or impress, as a stamp, 
mark, character, Idea, etc., into or upon something. 

A look will print n thought that never may remove. Surrey. 
Upon hin breastplate l»o bohoUlN a dint, 

■Whicli in that licld young Edward's sword did print. 

Sir John Dcumnont, 
Perhaps some footsteps printed in the clay. Eoscommon. 

2. To stamp something in or upon ; to make an im- 
pression or mark upon by pressure, or as by pressure. 

Forth on his fiery steed betimes l»e rode. 

That scarcely pnnts the turf on which he trod. Dryden. 

3. Si>ecifically ; To strike off an impression or impres- 
sions of, from type, or from stereotype, electrotype, or 
engraved plates, or the like ; in a wider sense, to do the 
typesetting, presswork, etc., of (a book or other publica- 
tion) ; ns, to print books, newspapers, pictures; to print 
nu edition of a book. 

4 . To stamp or impress with colored figures or pat- 
tenis; as, to print calico. 

6 . {Photog.) To take (a copy, a positive picture, etc.), 
from a negative, a transparent drawing, or tlie like, by 
the action of liglit upon a sensitized surface. 

Printed goods, textile fabrics printed In patterns, espe- 
cially cotton cloths, or calicoes. 

Print, i. 1. To use or practice tlie art of typogra- 
phy ; to take impressions of letters, figures, or electro- 
types, engraved plates, or the like. 

2. To publisli a book or an article. 

From the moment ho prints, he must expect to hear no more 
truth. ^ Eope. 

Print, n. [See Print, v., Imprint, n.] 1. A mark 
made by impression ; a line, character, figure, or indenta- 
tion, made by the pressure of one thing on another ; os, 
the print of teeth or nails in flesh ; the print of the foot 
in sand or snow. 

Where print of hnmon feet was never seen. Dryden. 

2. A stamp or die for molding or impressing an orna- 
mental design upon an object ; os, a butter print. 

3. That which receives an impression, as from a stamp 
or mold ; as, a print of butter. 

4 . Printed letters ; tlie impression taken from type, as 
to excellence, form, size, etc.; as, small print; large 
print ; this line is la print. 

6. That which is produced by printing. Specifically : 
(a) An impression taken from anything, os from an en- 
^aved plate. “ The prints which we see of antiquities.” 
Dryden. (6) A printed publication, more especially a 
newspaper or other perlodicaL Addison, (c) A printed 
cloth ; a fabric figured by stamping, espechdly calico or 


prints books, newspapers, engravings, etc. ; a compos- 
itor ; a typesetter ; a pressman. 

Printer's devil, Painter’s ganxe. See imder Devil, and 
Gauge. — Printer's Ink. See Printing ink^ below. 

Prlnt'ar-’y (prlnt'Sr-j^), n, A place where cloth is 
printed ; prmt works ; also, a printing office, [i?.] 

Print^iig, n. Tlie act, art, or practice of impressing 
letters, characters, or fibres on paper, cloth, or other 
material ; the business of a printer, iucliiding typesetting 
and presswork, with their adjuncts ; typography ; also, 
the act of producing photographic prints. 

Block piintinx. See under Block. — Printing froms 
(Photog.). a shallow box, usually having a glass front, in 
which prints are made by exposure to light. — Printing 
honse, a printing office. — Printing ink, ink used in print- 
ing bookiB. newspapers, etc. It is composed of lampblack 
or ivory block mmgled with linseed or nut oil, made thick 
by boiling and burning. Other ingredients are employed 
for the finer qualities. Printing oilles, a place where 

books, pamphlets, or newspapers, etc., are printed.— 
Printing paper, paiier used in tlie printing of books, pam- 
phlets, newspapers, and the like, as distinguished from 
writing paper, wrapping paper, etc. — Printing press, a 
press for printing books, newspapers, haiidbillB, etc. — - 
Printing wheel, a wheel with letters or figures on its pe- 
riphery, used in machines for paging or numbering, or 
in ticket-printing machines, typewriters, etc. ; a type 
wheel. 

I PrlntToifl, a. Making no imprint. Milton. 

PrlnPsliop^, n. A shop where prints are sold. 

Pll'or (pn^r), a. [L. prior former, previous, better, 
superior ; oompar. corresponding to primus first, and 
pro for. See Former, and cf. Prime, g., and Phe-, Pro-.] 
Preceding in the order of time ; former ; antecedent ; 
anterior ; previous ; os, a prior discovery ; prior obliga- 
tion ; — used elllptically in cases like the following : lie 
lived alone [in the time] prior to his marriage. 

Pzl'or, n. [OE. pnour^ OF. priour^ prior, priur, ¥. 
prieur, from L. prior former, superior. See Prior, g.] 
(EccI.') The superior of a priory, and next below an 
abbot in dignity. 

Oonventlcal, nr OoBventual, prior, a prior who is at the 
head of liis own house. See the Note under Priory. - 
Claustral prior, an official next in rank to the abbot in a 
monastery ; prior of the cloisters. 

Prl'or-ate (-&t), n. [LL. pHoratus: cf. F. prior at."] 
Tho dignity, office, or government, of a prior. 2. W'trrfon. 

Pri^or-eSE, n. [OF, priore.sse.'} A lady superior of a 
priory of nuns, and next in dignity to an ablioss. 

Prl-or'i-ty (prt-5r'l-ty), n. [Cf. F. prioritL See 
Prior, g.] l. The quality or state of being prior or an- 
tecedent in time, or of preceding something else ; as, 
priority of birth ; priority of application. 

2. Precodonco ; superior rank. Shok. 

Priority of debts, a superior claim to payment, or a 
claim to payment before others. 

Syn. — Antecedence; precedence; preeminence. I 


in polarization, consisting of a rhomb of lo elyid ipar, 
which has been biseotedT obliquely at a certain angle, 
and the two parts again joined with transparent cement, 
so that the ordinary image produced by double refrac- 
tion is thrown out of the fmld by total reflection from the 
intonial cemented surface, and the extraordinary, or po- 
larized, image alone is transmitted. 

Prls-nuiPio (prlz-raStTk), I a. [Cf. F. prismatique.'] 

Prls-matlo-al (-I-k«l), f 1. Hesombling, or per- 
taining to, a prism ; as, a prismatic form or cleavage. 

2. Separated or distributed by a prism ; formed by a 
prism ; as, prismatic colors. 

3. {Cry.itallog.) Same as ORTHORnoMBio. 

PrUmatio borax (Ckem.), borax crystallized in the form 
of obliiiue prisma, with ten molecules of water ; — dis- 
tinguished from octahedral borax. — Prlimatio colors 
(Opf.). tiio seven colors into wliieh light is resolved when 
passed through a prism; primary colors. See Primai'y 
colors, under Color. ~ raamatic compsM (Surv.), a 
compass Ixaving a prism for viewing a distant object and 
tile compass card at the same time. — Pxiinuitlc speotrua 
(Opt.), the spectrum produced by tho passage of light 
through a prism. 

Pris-mat^ic-al-ly, odr. In the form or luauner of a 
prism ; by means of a prism. 

Prifl^ma’tOld'al (prlz^'nid-told^ol), o. [Gr. vrpi'a’fia, 
-aroy, prism -j- •okl: cf. F. prumatdide.’] Having a 
prismliko form. Vre. 

Pris^BlOld (prlz'moid), n. [Cf. F. prismo'idc.'\ A 
body that approaches to tlie form of a prism. 

Pns-moid'al (-moid'al), a. Having the form o£ a 
prismoid; as, solids. 

PrlB^my (prlz'mj^), G. Pertaining to a prism. [7?.] 

Prls'on (prlz'’n ; 277), n. [P\, fr. L. ptrhemio, pren- 
sio, a seizing, arresting, fr. prehendere, prrndere, to lay 
hold of, to seize. See Prehensile, and cf. Prize, n., 
Misprision.] 1. A place whore iktsoiib are confined, or 
restrained of personal liberty ; hence, a place or state of 
confinement, restraint, or sate custody. 

Bring m 3 ' soul out of /) cwoh, tliut I may praise tlii' mime. 

J’s. cxlii. 7. 

T'hc tyrant ./Eohis, . . . 

With power imperinl, ciirbi? tlie utruggling M’imla, 

And sounding tempests in dark prisons binds. Dryden. 

2, Specifically, a building for the safe custody or con- 
finement of criminals and others committed by lawful 
authority. 

Prison bars, or Prison base. Beo Base, n., 24. — Prison 

broach. (Lau') Bee Note under 3d Escape, n., 4. Prison 
house, a prison. A7/ri A*. —Prison ship (Naiit.), a sliip fitted 
up for the confinement of prisoners. —Prison van, a car- 
riage in which prisoners are conveyed to and from prison. 

PTis^on, t. [imp. &p. p. Prisoned (-’nd) ; p. pr. 

vb. n. Prisoning.] 1. To imprison ; to shut up in, or 
08 in, a prison ; to confine ; to rcBtrain from liberty. 

The prisoned ciigle dies for rage. Sir W. Scott, 
HU true respect will prison false desire, Shak. 

2. To bind (together) *, to cucUaln. [O 65 .] 

Sir William Crispyn with the duko way led _ 

Together p 7 W 0 «fr/. Jlobcrt q/' Prunne. 

Pli 8 'on-«r (-5r), n. [F. prisonnier.^ 1. One who is 
confined in a prison. Piers Ploinnan. 

2. A person under arrest, or In custody, whether in 
prison or not ; a person held in Involuntary restraint ; a 
captive ; as, a prisoner at the bar of a court. Bouvier. 

Prisoner of Hope tlmu art, — look up and sing. Kd)le. 

Prisoner’s base. Bee Barb, n., 24. 

Prla' 0 ll-meill(-m 7 mt),w. imprisonment. [Ob.i.^ Shak. 

PrlB'tln-ate (pris'tin-at), G. Pristine ; primitive. 
[f>& 5 ,] ‘‘ i’nVmGfc idolatry.” llolinshed. 

Pris'tlne (prls'tTn), a. [L. pristinus, akin to prior: 
cf. F. pristin. See Prior, g.] Belonging to the earliest 
period or state; original; primitive; primeval; as, the 
pristine state of innocence ; tho pristine manners ol a 
people ; prisfine vigor. 

Prltch (prlch), w. [Soo Prick.] 1. A sharp-pointed 
instrument; also, an eelspear. [Prov. Eng.'] 

2. Pique ; oiTense. [O 65 .] D. Pagers. 

Prltch'el (- 01 ), n. A tool employed by blacksmiths 
for punching or enlarging the nail holes in a horseshoe. 

Prlth'ee (prlth'i), interj. A corruption of pray thee ; 
as, I prithee ; generally used without J. Shak. 

What was that scream for, I ;))'itAee f V Estrange. 

Prithee, tell mo, Diraplc-clilu. E. C. Siedman. 

Prit'tie-prartle (prltffl-prSUt’l), w. [See Prattle.] 
Empty talk ; trifling loquacity ; prattle ; — used in con- 
tempt or ridicule. [Colloq.] Ahp. Bramhall. 

Pn'va-cy (prFvA-sy), n. ; pi. Privacies (-rYz). [See 
Private.] 1. The state of l^ing in retirement from the 
company or observation of others ; seclusion. 

2 . A place of seclusion from company or observation ; 
retreat ; solitude ; retirement. 

Her sacred privacies all open lie. Eowe. 

3. Concealment of what is said or done. Shak. 

4. A private matter ; a secret. Fuller. 

6. Soo Privity, 2. [Obs.] Arhuthnot. 

Prl-va'dO (prT-vS'dt ; Bp. pr^-vU'dfv), n. [8p., fr. L. 

privatus. See Private,] A private friend ; a confiden- 
tial friend ; a confidant. [O/ 75 .] Fuller. 

Private (prFvtt ; 48), a. [L. p rivatus apart from 
the state, peculiar to an individual, private, properly p. 
p. of privare to bereave, deprive, originally, to seiiorate, 
fr. privus single, private, perhaps originally, put forward 
(hence, alone, single) and akin to prae beforo. Sec Prior, 
G., and cf. Deprive, Privy, o.] 1. Belonging to, or con- 
cerning, an individual person, company, or interest ; [»- 
culiar to one’s self ; unconnected with others ; personal ; 
one’s own ; not public ; not general ; separate ; as, a man a 
private opinion ; private property ; a private purse ; pn- 
vate expenses or interests ; a private secretary. 

2 . Sequestered from company or observation ; appr^ 
prised to an individual ; secret ; secluded ; lonely ; sol- 
itary ; as, a private room or apartment ; private prayer. 

Reason . . . then retires i, 

Into her primt* cell when nature re^ts. J/uwu 


so that the ordinary imagi 
tion is thrown out of the fie 


cotton cloth, (d) A photographic copy, or positive pic- 
ture, on prepared paper, os from a negative, or from a 
drawing on transparent paper. 

6. {Founding) A core print. Bee under Gobi. 

Bins print, a copy in white lines on a blue ground, of a 
drawing, plan, tracing, etc., or a ^itlve picture in blue 


A printed form ; issued from the press ; publish^. Shak. 
(p) To the letter : with accurateness. ” All this I speak 
in print.** Shak. — Ont of print. See under Out. — 
Briat works, a factory where cloth, as calico, is printed. 

Mnt'A-ble (-A-b’l), a. Worthy to be published, [il.] 
Mnt^tr (4lr), n. One who prints ; especially, one who 


Pli'or-ly (pri'er-^), adv. ITeviously. [JR.] Geddes. 

Prl'or-Blli]^ n. The state or office ci prior ; priorato. 

Pll'O-ry (-6-ry), n. / pi. Priories (-rlz). [Cf. LL. 
prioria. See Prior, m.I A religions house presided 
over by a prior or priories ; — sometimes on offshoot of, 
and subordinate to, an abbey, and called also ccll^ and 
obedience. Sec Cell, 2. 

51311'^ Of such houses there were two sorts : one whore 
the prior was chosen by tho Inmates, and governed as 
Independently as an abbot in an abbey ; tho other where 
tho priory was subordinate to an abliey, and the prior 
was placed or displaced at tho will of the abbot. 

Allen priory, a small religious house dependent on a 
largo monastery In some other country. 

Syn. — See Cloister. 

Prls (prYs), n. See Price, and Ist Prize, [f??;.?.] 

PriS'age (priz'fij ; 48), n. [OF. prisage a pralbing, 
valuing, taxing ; cf. LL. prisagium prisage ; or from F. 
prise a taking, capture, prize. Soe Prize.] {0. Eng. 
Law) (g) a right belonpng to tho crown of jEngland, of 
taking two tuns of wine from every ship Importing 
twenty tuns or more, — one before ana one behind the 
mast. By charter of Edward I. Imtlerage was substi- 
tuted for this. Blacksione. (6) The share of merchan- 
dise taken as lawful prize at sea which belongs to the 
king or admiral. 

Pli8-^'Uan-i8t (prYs-sYFyan-Yst), n. {Eccl. Hist.) A 
follower of PriscUUan, bishop of Avila in Spain, iu the 
fourth century, who mixed various elements of Gnosti- 
cism and Manichelsm with Christianity. 

Prise (priz), n. An enterprise. [Wj.] Spenser. 

Prise, n. & V. Soe Prize, n., 6. Also Prize, r. t. 

Prls'er (priz'Sr), n. Soo Ist Prizzr. [OAv.] 

Prism (prTz’m), n. [L. prisma, Gr. ^iV/ao, fr. wpf- 
yrpieiv, to saw ; cf. F.prt^mc.] 1. {(Jeoin.) 

A solid whose bases or ends are any similar, |j|^ I 
equal, and parallel plane figures, and whose I 
sides are paraUelograms. H | 

Prisms of different forms are often | 
named from the figure of their bases; os, » i 
triangular jif’mi, a quadrangular pn’m, a rbom- ^li H 
blc pirism, etc. n 

2. {Opt.) A transparent body, with usually 
three rectangular plane faces or sides, and two pT 
equfd and parallel triangular ends or bases ; — ^ 
used in experiments on refraction, dispersion, etc. 

3. {Crystallog.) A form the planes of which are par- 
allel to the vertical axis. See Form, n., 13. 

Aehromatto prism (Opt.), a prism composed usually of 
two prisms 01 different transparent substances which 
have unequal dispersive powers, as two different kinds 
of gloss, especially flint glass and crown glass, the differ- 
enoe of dispersive power being compensated by giving 
them different refracting angles, so that, when placed 
together so os to hare opposiM relative positions, a ray 


together so os to hare opposiM relative positions, a ray 
of light passed through them is refracted or bent into a 
new pontion, but is free from color. — Hteol’s prlim, 
NIeol prtsm. (Bo oidled from Wm. Nicol, of Edinburgli, who 
first proposed it.] (Opt.) An instrument for experiments 


Use, (inito, r^de> fV^lf l f<ybd, f<fbt ; out, oil ; chair ; go ; sing, Ink ; then, thin ; boN ; zh — a In azure. 
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PROBABLE 


J. Not invutad with, or ongftged in, public office or 
•mployment ; as, a private citizen ; private llXe. 8hak, 

A private person may arrest a felon. £lackaionc. 
4. Not publicly known ; not open ; accret ; as, a pri- 
vate negotiation ; a private understanding. 

6. Having secret or private knowledge ; privy. {Obe."] 
Private act or statute, a statute exclusively for the iet* 
tlement of private and ^rsonal interests, of which courts 
do not take judicial notice ; — opposed to a general law, 
which operates on the whole community. ~ Private nui- 
sance or wrong. Bee NiugANCB. — Private soldier. Bee Pri- 
VATB, n., 6. — Private way, a right of private passage over 
another man’s ground. Kent. 

Pxl'Tate (prPvftt), n. 1. A secret message; a per- 
sonal unofficial communication. Shak. 

2. Personal interest ; particular business. [06s.] 

Nor must I be unmindful ot my private, li. Joneon. 

3. Privacy; retirement. [ArcAafr] “Go off; I dis- 
card you ; let me enjoy my private.^' Shak. 

4. One not invested with a public office. [Archaic^ 

What have kings, that private* have not too I* Shak. 
6 . {MU.) A common soldier ; a soldier below the grade 
of a noncommissioned officer. Macaulay. 

6. pi. The private parts ; the genitals, 
la privats, secretly ; not openly or publicly. 
Frl'va-tdtr' (prFvA-tSr'), n. [From Private.] 1. An 
armed private vessel which boars the commission of the 
Boverei^ power to cruise against the enemy. Bee Let- 
ten of marque, under Marque. 

2. The commander of a privateer. 

Kidd soon threw off the character of a privateer and became a 
pirate. Macaulay. 

Prl'va-taer', v. i. [imp. Sip. p. Pritatebred (-tSrdo ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. Privatsxrino.] To cruise in a privateer, 
ra^va-tear'ing, n. Cruising in a privateer. 
Pfl^va-teen'lnail (-terz'manh n. / pi. Privatbbrsmbm 
(-men). An officer or seaman of a privateer. 

Prl'yate-ly (pri'vtlt-lj^), adv. 1. in a private man- 
ner ; not openly ; without the presence of others. 

2. In a manner affecting an individual ; Mrsoually ; 
not officially ; as, he Is not privately beiieiltea. 

Pxl^ata-neaa, n. 1. Srolusiou from company or so- 
ciety ; retirement ; privacy ; secrecy. Bacon. 

2. The state of one not invested with public office. 
Prl-va'tioil (prt-va'shOn), n. [L. privatio : cf. F. pri- 
vation. Bee J^ivATE.] 1. The act of depriving, or 
taking away; hence, the depriving of rank or office; 
degradation in rank ; deprivation. Bacon. 

2. The state of being deprived or destitute of some- 
thing, especially of something required or desired ; desti- 
tution ; need ; as, to undergo severe privations. 

3. The condition of being absent ; absence ; negation. 

Evil will be known by consequence, as being only a priva- 
tion, or absence, of good. South. 

Privation mere of light and absent day. Milton. 
Prtr'ft-tiVE (prTv'A-tTv), a. [L. privativus: cf. F. 
privatif. Bee Private.] 1. Causing privation ; depriving. 

2. Consisting in the absence of something ; not posi- 
tive; negative. 

Privative blessings, blessings of Immunity, safeguard, liberty, 
and integrity. Jer. Taylor, 

3. {Oram.) Implying privation or negation; giving a 
negative force to a word ; as, alpha privative ; privative 
particles ; — applied to sucli prefixes and suffixes as a- 
(Or. 4), un-, non-, -less. 

PrtT'a<tlYo, n. 1. That of which the essence is the 
absence of something. 

Blackness and darkness are indeed but privative*. Paeon. 

2. (Logic) A term indicating the absence of any qual- 
ity which might be naturally or rationally expected ; — 
called also privative term. 

3. (Gram.) A privative prefix or suffix. See Priva- 
tive, a., 3. 

Pllv'a-tlYe-ly, adv. In a privative manner ; by the 
absence of something ; neratively. [/i.] Hammond. 
Prlw’a-tiwe-lieMI, n. l^e state of b^g privative. 
Prlv'et (-€t), n. [Cf. Scot, privie, Prov. E. prim-print, 
primwort. Prob. for primet, and perh. named from being 
cut and trimmed. See Prim, a., and cf. Prime to prune, 
Prim, n., Pris, n.] (Bot.) An ornamental European 
shrub (lAgustrum wlgare), much used in hedges ; — 
called tdnoprim. 


Igjpt^ prlvst. Bee Lawhokia. — Svsrgrssn privet, a 
plant of the genus Jihamnus. Bee Alatbrn. — MmE 
l^yi^ any one of several evergreen shrubs of the genus 
Phulyrea. They are from the Mediterranean region, and 
have been much cultivated for hedges and for fanciiully 


clipped shrubberies. 

(prlv'I-Wj), n. [P. privU^ge, L. privile- 
gium an ordinance or law against or in favor of on indi- 
vidual ; privus private lex, legis, law. See Privatb, 
and Lsoal.1 1. A peculiar benefit, advantage, or favor ; 
a right or immunitv not enjoyed by others or by all ; 
special enjoyment of a good, or exemption from an evil 
or burden ; a prerogative ; advantage ; franchise. 

He pleads the legal privilege of a Roman. KettleweU. 

The privilege birthright was a double portion. Locke. 
A people inheriting privilege*, franchises, and liberties. Jiurke. 

2. (Stockbroker's Cant) See Call, Put, Spread, etc. 

Breach of privilege. See under Breach. — Qnsstlon of 
privUssn (Parliamentary Practice), a question which cou- 
pems the security of a member of a legislative body in 
hia special privilegeB as such. — Water j^vll^e, the ad- 
vuatage of having machinery driven by a stream, or a 
maoe affording such advantage. [ C. S.J — Writ of prlvl- 
lege (Law), a writ to deliver a privileged person from 
ottftody when arresrt^ in a civil suit. Blackstone. 

Syn* — Prerogative ; immunity ; ihranchloe : right ; 
daun ; liberty. — PRmLBaB, Prbrooativb. Privilege, 
among the Romans, was something conferred upon an 
individnal by a private law ; and hence, it denotes some 
peculiar benefit or advantage, some right or immunity, 
not enjoyed by the world at large. Prerogative, among 
the Remans, was the right of voting first ; and, hence. 


It denotes a right of precedence, or of doing certain acts, 
or enjoying certain privileges, to the exoluuon of others. 
It is the privilege of a member of Congress not to be called 
in question elsewhere for words uttered in debate. It is 
the prerogative of the president to nominate judges and 
executive officers. It is the privilege of a Olxristian child 
to be instructed in the true religion. It is the preroga- 
tive of a parent to govern and direct his children. 


ITlY'l-iege (pri V'l-iej), r. t. \%mp, & p. o. Privileoed 
(- 16jd) ; ». pr. Si vb. pRiviLBOlMa.l [Cf. F. privile- 
gier.'] 1. To grant some particular right or exemption 
to ; to invest with a peculiar right or immunity ; to au- 
thorize ; as, to privilege representatives from arrest. 

To privilege dishonor In thy name. Shak. 

2. To bring or put into a condition of privilege or ex- 
emption from evil or danger ; to exempt ; to d^ver. 

He took thii place for sanctuary, 

And it tthall privilege him from your hands. Shak. 

Priv'i-leged (-18jd), a. Invested with a privilege ; en- 
joying a peculiar right, advantage, or immunity. 

PrlvUsc^ eommnnlcation. (Law) (a) A communication 
which can not be disclosed without the consent of the 
party making it, — such os those made by a client to his 
legal adviser, or by persons to their religious or med- 
ical advisers, (b) A communication which does not ex- 
pose the party making it to indictment for libel, — such 
as those made by persons communicating oouftdoutiolly 
with a government, persons consulted confidentially as to 
the character of servants, etc. — PrivUdged debts (Law), 
those to which a preference in payment is given out of 
the estate of a deceased person, or out of the estate of 
an insolvent. Wharton. Jiurt'ill. -r- Privileged wltaeisei 
(Law), witnesses who are not obliged to testify as to 
certain tilings, as lawyers in relation to their dealings 
with their clients, and officers of state as to state se- 
crets; also, by statute, clergymen and phyelcans are 

f ilaoed in the same category, so far as concerns informa- 
ion received by them professionally. 

Priv'l-ly, adv. In a privy manner ; privately ; se- 
cretly. Chaucer . 2 Pet. ii. 1. 

Pnv'l-ty (-tp, n. ; pi. pRivrnES (-tlz). [From Privt, 
a. : of. F. privautS extreme familiarity.] 1. Privacy ; 
secrecy ; confidence. Chaucer. 

I will unto you, in privity, discover . . . my purpose. Spenser. 

2. Private knowledge ; joint knowledge with another 
of a private concern; cognizance implying consent or 
concurrence. 

All the doors were laid open for his departure, not without 
the privity of the Prince of Orange. Swift. 

3. A private matter or business; a secret. Chaucer. 

4. pi. The genitals ; the privates. 

6. (Law) A connection, or bond of union, between 
parties, as to some particular transaction ; mutual or 
successive relationshm to the same rights of property. 

Prlv'y (-y), a. [B\ privl, fr. L. jyrivatus. Bee Pri- 
vate.] 1. Of or portainmg to some person exclusively ; 
assigned to private uses; not public; private; as, the 
privy purse. “ Privee knights and squires.” Chaucer. 
2. Secret; clandestine. “ A pnvee thief.” Chaucer. 
3. Appropriated to retirement ; private ; not open to 
the public. “iVtvy chambers.” Ezek. xxi. 14, 

4. Admitted to knowledge of a secret transaction ; se- 
cretly cognizant ; privately knowing. 

His wife aloo being prwy to it. Act* v. 2. 

Myself am one made jmx'y to the plot. Shak. 

Privy chamber, a private apartment in a royal residence. 
[Eng.] — Privy cooncU (Eng. Law), the principal council 
of the sovereign, composed of the cabinet ministers 
and other persona chosen by the king or queen. Burrill. 
— Privy councilor, a member of the privy council. — Privy 
puroo, moneys set apart for the personal use of the mon- 
arch ; also, the title of the person having charge of these 
moneys. [Eng.\ Macaulay. — Privy seal or stoet, the 
seal which the king uses In grants, etc., which are to 
pass the great seal, or which he uses in matters of sub- 
ordinate consequence which do not require the groat 
seal ; also, oUiptically, the principal secretary of state, 
or person intrusted with the privy seal. [Eng.'] — Privy 
verdict, a verdict given privily to the judge out of court ; 
— now disused. Burrill. 

PriY'y, n. / pi. Privies (-Tz). 1. (Law) A partaker ; 

a person having an interest in any action or thing ; one 
who has an interest in an estate created by another ; a 
person having an interest derived from a contract or 
conveyance to which he is not himself a party. The 
term, in its proper sense, is distinguished from party. 

Burrill. Wharton. 

2. A necessary house or place ; a backhouse. 
Prlz'a-Me (priz'4-b*l), a. Valuable. H. Taylor. 
Prize (priz), n. [F. prise a seizing, hold, grasm fr. 
pris, p. p. of prendre to take, L. prendere, mthendert; 
in some senses, as 2 (6), either from, or infiuenced by, 
F. prix price. See Prison, Prehensile, and cf. Pry, and 
also Price.] 1. That which is taken from another; 
something captured ; a thing seized by force, stratagem, 
or superior power. 

I will depart my pri*, or my prey, by deliberation. Chaucer. 

Ilii* own prize, 

"Whom formerly ho hud in battle won. Spenser. 
2. Hence, specifically : (a) (Law) Anything captured 
by a belligerent using the rights of war; esp., property 
captured at sea in virtue of the rights of war, as a vessel. 
A'ent. Brande <Se C, (b) An honor or reward striven for 
in a competitive contest; anything offered to be com- 
peted for, or as an inducement to, or reward of, effort. 

1 ’ll never wreatle for prize more. Shak. 

1 foaght and conquered, yet have loot the prise. Dryden. 
(c) That which may be won by chance, as in a lottery. 

3. Anything worth atriving for ; a valuable possession 
held or in prospect. 

T press toward the mark for the prize of the high oalling of 
Oo<f in Christ Jesus. FhiL lib 14. 

4. A contest for a reward ; competition. [Ohs.'] Shak, 
6. A lever ; a pry ; also, the hold of a lever. [Writ* 
ten also prise.l 

Prize eeurt, a court having jurisdiction of all captures 
made in war on the high sets. Bouvier. — Prise fight, 


aa exhibition contest, esp. one of pugilists, for a ztake 
or wa^r. — PtIm fighter, oue who fls^ts publicly for a 
reward ; — applied esp. to a professional boxer or pugil- 
ist Pope. — Prise fighting, fighting, especially boxing, 
in public for a reward or wager. — Prize master, an (d- 
ficer put in charge or command of a captured vessel. 
— Prize medal, a uiedal glveu as a prize. — Prise money, a 
dividend from the proceeds of a captured vessel, etc., 
paid to the captors. — Prize ring, the ring or incloaure 
for a prize light ; the system and practice of prize fight- 
ing. — To make prize of, to capture. Hawthorne. 

PrlZfi (prIz), V. t. To move with a lever ; to force up 
or oi>en ; to pry. [Written also pn’.«<*.] 

Pllze, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Prized (prizd) ; p. pr. St 
vb. V. Peizino.] [F. prtser, Ob', prisier, preisier, ft. L. 
pretinre, tr.pretium worth, value, price. See Price, and 
cf. Praise.] [Formerly written also pritte.] 1. To set 
or estimate the value of ; to appraise ; to price ; to rate. 

A goodly price that I was prized at. Eech. xi. 13. 

I prize it [life] not a straw, but for mine honor. Shak. 

2. To value highly ; to estimate to be of great worth ; 
to esteem. “[I] do love,jomc, honor you.” Shak. 

I prized your person, but your crown disdain. Dryden. 

Prize, n. [F. prix price. Sec 3d Prize.] Estima- 
tion; valuation. [Cbs.] Shak. 

Px^^mEn (-mfiu), n.; pi. Prizemen (-m$n). The 
winner of a prize. 

Prlz'er (-er), n. [See 3d Prize.] Oue W'ho estimates 
or sets the value of a thing ; nn appraiser. Shak. 

Prlz'er, n. [See let Prize.] One wlio contends for a 
prize ; a prize fighter ; a challenger. [06.?.] Shak. 

Appeareth no man yet to answer the prlzer. Ii. Joaton. 

PrlZ^ing, n. [See 2d Prize.] The application of a 
lever to move any weighty body, as a cask, anchor, can- 
non, car, etc. See Prize, n., D. 

Pro- (pro-). [L. pro, or Gr. 7rp6. See I’ro.] A prefix 
signifying before, in front, forth, for, in, behalf of, in place 
of , according to ; as, propose, to place Ixdore ; proceed, 
to go before or forw'ard; project, to throw forward; 
jD ologue, part spoken before (the main piece) ; propel, 
prognathous ; provide, to look out for ; pronoun, a word 
instead of a noun ; proconsul, a person acting In place 
of a (jonsiil ; proi>ortion, arrangement according to parts. 

II Pro, prep. [L. ; akin to prae before, Gr. rrpo, and 
E./or. See For, prep., and cf. I’biou, «.] A Latin 
preposition signifying /o^‘, before, forth. 

Pro confasso [L.l (Law), taken as confesaod. The action 
of a court of equity on that portion of the pleading in a 
particular case which the pleading on the otlior side does 
not deny. —Pro rata. fL. Bee Pkuhate.] In proiwrtion; 
projportlon. — Pro re nata [L.] (Law), for the existing oc- 
casion ; as matters are. 

Pro, adv. For, on, or in behalf of, the affirmative 
side ; — in contrast with con. 

Pro and con, for and ngainst, on tlie affirmative and on 
the negative side ; as, they debated the question pro and 
C071 / — formerly used also ns a vfirb. — Pros and cons, the 
arguments or reasons on cither side. 

Pro'a (prS'A), n. [Malay p?dS, p?aAu.] (Naut.) A 
sailing canoe of the Ladrone Islands and Malay Archi- 
pelago, having its lee side flat and its weather side like 
that of an ordinary boat. The ends are alike. The ca- 
noe is long and narrow, and is kept from overturning by 
a cigar-sliaped log attaclied to a frame extending several 
feet to windward. It 1ms been called the flying proa, 
and is the swiftest sailing craft known. 

Proach (proch), v. i. See Approach. [06^.] 

Pro-atlaz (prft-St'las), n. [I'ref. pro- -f alias.) 
(Anat.) A vertebral rudiment in front of the atlas in 
some reptiles. 

ProTFa-hlll-o-rlzm (pr»b'A-bIl'T-6-rIz’m), n. The doc- 
trine of the probabiliorists. 

ProlFa-hil'l-O-riat (-rlst), w. [From L. prohahUior, 
compar. of prohahilis probable.] (Casuistry) One who 
holds, in opposition to the probabilists, that a man is 
bound to do that which is most probably right. 

Prob'a-hil'lzxn (pr5b'A-bIl-Tz’m), n. [Cf. F. proba- 
lilisvie.'] The doctrine of the probabilists. 

Prob'a-bil-lzt, n. [Cf. F. probabUute.'] 1. One who 
maintains that certainty is impossible, and that proba- 
bility alone is to govern our faith and actions. 

2. (Casuistry) One%ho maintains that a man may do 
that which has a probability of being right, or which is 
inculcated by teachers of authority, although other opin- 
ions may seem to him still more probable. 

Prob'a-bU'l-ty (-Wl'T-ty), n. ; pi. Probabilities 
(- tYzb [L. probabiiilns : cf. F. probability.) 1. The 
quality or state of being probable ; appearance of reality 
or truth ; reasonable ground of presumption ; likellhoodl 

Prohahiliti/isihe appcnrancenf tliongrecmentordisnprccment 
of two ideas, by the intervcnlioii of proofs whose connection Is 
not constant, but appears for the most part to be ho. Locke. 

2. Tlmt which is or ap{>ear8 probable ; anything tliat 
lias the appearance of reality or truth. 

The whole life of man Is n perpetual comporlson of evidence 
and balancing of probahilitit *. JJuckininatcr. 

We do not call for evidence till antecedent prohahilitie* fail. 

J. II. Aewman. 

3. (Math.) Likelihood of the occurrence of any event 
in the doctrine of chances, or the ratio of the number of 
favorable chances to the wliole number of chances, favor- 
able and unfavorable. Bee 1st Chance, n., 5. 

Syn. — Likelincss; crediblenoss ; likelihood; chance. 

Prob^a-ble (pr5b'&-b’l), a. [L. prohaliUs, fr. probare 
to try, approve, prove ; cf. F. probable. See Prove, and 
cf. Provable.] 1. Capable of being proved. [06«.] 

2. Having more evidence for than against ; aupi^rted 
by evidence which inclines the mind to believe, but leaves 
some room for doubt ; likely. 

That is accounted prohable which has better arguments pro- 
ducible for it than can be brought againnl it. South, 

I do not say that the principles ot religion are merely proba» 

ble ; f liuve before asserted them to be morally certain. , 

Bp. Wilkins. 
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S. Bfindering probable ; supporting, or giving groufid 
for, belief, but oot demonstrating ; as, probable evidenoe ; 
probable presumption. Blackatone. 

Probable cause (Zrat&}, a reasonable ground of presump- 
tion that a charge is, or may be, well founded. — Probable 
error (of an observation, or of the mean of a number), 
that within which, taken positively and negatively, there 
is an even chance that the real error shall lie. Thus, if 
S'' ie the probable error in a given case, the chances 
that the real error is greater than a " are equal to the 
chances that it is less. The probable error is computed 
from the observations made, and is used to express their 
degree of accuracy. — The probable, that which is within 
the bounds of probability ; that wiiicli ia not unnatural 
or preternatural ; — opposed to the marvelous. 

Prob'a-bly (pr5b'&-biy ), adv. In a probable manner ; 
in likelihood. 

DlstlncuiBh between whnt may poBiibly and what will profe- 
aJbl{f bo done. VE»franyt. 

ProOia-cy (proniA-sy), «. [See Probate.] Proof; 
trial. [0*5.] Chancer. 

ProTtial (-bal), n. Approved ; probable. [Ofij.] Shnk. 

Pro-bal'l-ty (prS-bai't-ty), n. Probability. [06.?.] 
•* Wltli as great probalify.'* Ilollana. 

Prolbang (prO'bSng), n. [See Probe.] A slender elas- 
tic rod, 08 of whalebone, wltli a sponge on the end, for 
removing obstructions from the esoplmgus, etc. 

ProHiate (prS'bftt), n. [From L. probatus, p. p. of pro- 
bare to prove. See IhiovE.] 1. Proof. [06.?.] Skelton. 

2. {Law) {a) Official proof; especially, the proof be- 
fore a competent officer or tribunal that an instrument 
offered, purporting to be the last will and testament of a 
person deceased, is indeed his lawful act ; tlie copy of 
a will proved, under the seal of the Court of Probate, 
delivered to the executors with a certificate of its having 
been proved. Jiouvier. Burrill. (6) The right or juris- 
diction of proving wills. 

ProHtiate, «. Of or belonging to a probate, or court 
of probate ; as, a'probnte record. 

Probate Oourt, or Oooit of Probate, a court for the probate 
of wills. — Probate duty, a government tax on property 
passing by will. [Eng.\ 

ProHSate (-bat), v. t. To obtain the official approval 
of, as of an instrument purporting to be the last will and 
testament ; as, the executor hm probated the will. 

Pro-ba'tlon (pru-ba'shlln), n. [L. probation fr. pro- 
hare to try, examine, prove : cf. F. probation. See 
Prove.] 1. The act of proving ; also, tliat wlilch proves 
anything; proof. [06.?.] 

When by miracle God dispensed great gifts to tlio kity, . . . 
he gave jirobntion tliut hc iutunded that all should pronhe.sy 
and preach. Jer. Taylor. 

2. Any proceeding designed to ascertain trutli, to de- 
termine character, qualification, etc. ; examination ; trial ; 
as, to engage a person on probation. Hence, siKsclflcally ; 
(a) The novitiate which a person must pass in a convent, 
to prove his or her virtue and ability to bear the severi- 
ties of the rvde. (6) The trial of a ministerial candi- 
date's qualitications prior to his ordination, or to his 
settlement as a pastor. {<:) Moral trial ; the state of man 
in the ))roaont lifo, in which he has tlie opportunity of 
proving his cliaractor, and becoming qualified for a hap- 
pier state. 

No Tview of human lifo] seems so reasonable as that which 
regards It as a state of /o obatiun. Valfy. 

Pro-ba^tlon-al (-nl), a. Probationary. 

Pro-ba'tlon-a-ry (-S-ry), a. Of or pertaining to pro- 
bation ; serving for trial. 

To consider this life ... as a probationary state. Palry. 

Pro-ba^tion-er (-or), n. 1. One who is undergoing 
probation ; one who is on trial ; a novice. 

While yet n young probationer, 

And candidate of neaven. Dryden. 

2. A student in divinity, who, having received certifi- 
cates of good morals and qualifications from iiis univer- 
sity, is admitted to several trials by a profdjytery, and, 
on acquitting himself well, is licensed to preacli. [Nco/.J 

Pro-ba^tion-er-Slllp, n. The state of being a proba- 
tioner ; novitiate. Locke. 

Pro-ba^tlon-Bblp, n. A state of probation. 

Pro'ba-tlV6 (pro'bA-tIv), a. [L. probativus : cf. F. 
probalif.'\ Serving for trial or proof ; probationary ; as, 
probative judgments ; pro6afiv«bvidence. South. 

Pro-ba'tor (pr^-ba'ter), n. [L.] 1. An examiner; 
an approver. Maydman. 

2. {0. Eng. Law) One who, when indicted for crime, 
confessed it, and accused others, his accomplices, in 
order to obtain pardon ; a state’s evidence, 

Pronija-tO-ry (pr5'b4-t6-rj?), a. [Cf. F. probatoirc.'] 

1. Serving tor trial; probationary. A bp. liravihall. 

2. Pertaining to, or serving for, proof. Jcr. Taylor. 

Probatory term (Law), a time for taking testimony. 

Probe (pr5b), ?'. t. [imp. & p. p. Probed (probd) ; 

p.pr. & vb. n. Probino.] [Ij. probare to try, examine. 
See PaovB.] 1. To examine, as a wound, an ulcer, or 
(some cavity of the body, with a probe. 

2. Fig. : To search to the bottom ; to scnitlnise or 
examine thoroughly. />rf/den. 

I'lv* growing disposition to pf'dbe the legality of all acts of the 
crown. Ilallam. 

Probe, n. {Siirg.) An instrument for examining the 
depth or other circumstances of a wound, ulcer, or cav- 
ity, or the direction of a sinus, or for exploring for bul- 
lets, for stones in the bladder, etc. Parr, 

Probe, or Probe-polated, solssors (Sury.), scissors used 
to open wouuds. the bl^e of w'hich, to be thrust into 
the orifice, has a button at the end. Wiseman. 

Pro11>at^flO (prS'bS'g’l), n. (Zoiil.) See Porbeagle. 

Probd'-pOinVod (prob'polnt^Sd), a, (Surg.) Having 
a blunt or button-shaped extremity ; — said of cutting 
instruments. 

Prob'l-ty (prSbff-tj^), n. [F. probity, fr. It.wobUas, 
fr. probus goim, proper, honest. Cf. Prove.] Tried vir- 
tue or integrity : approved moral excellence ; honesty ; 
rectitude ; uprightness, “ /’ro6tfv of mind.” Pope. 


Syn. — PaoBirr, iKTsaiimr. Probity denotes unim- 
peachable honesty and virtue, shown especially by the 

S srformance of those obligations, called imperfect, which 
le laws of the state do not reach, and can not enforce. 
Integrity denotes a tc6o/c-hearted honesty, and especially 
that wmoh excludes all iniustioe that might favor one^s 
self. It lias a i>eculiar reference to uprightness in mu- 
tual dealings, transfer of property, and the execution of 
trusts for others. 

Problem (prbblSm), n. [F. problhme, L. prohlema, 
fr. Gr. frpd/3Ai7/aa anything thrown forward, a question 
proposed for solution, fr. irgo^ikKew to throw or lay be- 
fore ; irpd before, forward -f /SoAAeti' to throw. Cf. Par- 
able.] 1. A question proposed for solution ; a matter 
stated for examination or proof ; hence, a matter diffi- 
cult of solution or settlement ; a doubtful case ; a ques- 
tion involving doubt. Bacon. 

2 . {Math. ) Anything which is required to bo done ; as, 
in geometry, to bisect a line, to draw a perpendicular ; 
or, in algebra, to find an unknown quantity. 

1113^ Problem differs from theorem in this, that a prob- 
lem is something to be done, as to bisect a triangle, to 
describe a circle, etc. ; a theorem is sometlilng to be 
proved, as that all the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles. 

Plane problem (^^om.), a problem that can be solved by 
the use of the rule and compass. — Solid problem (Geom.). 
a problem requiring in its geometric solution the use of 
a conic section or higher curve. 

Problam-aViO (-at'Tk), l a. [L. problem aticus, 
Prob^lem-at'lO-al (-T-kal), j Or. irpoPt^i}p.aruc6^ : cf. 
F. problemaiique.'] Having the nature of a problem ; 
not shown in fact ; questionable ; imcertoiu ; unsettled ; 
doubtful. — Prob^lem-At'lo-al-ly, adv. 

Diligent Inquiries into remote and pi-Mematical guilt leave 
a gate wide open to . . . inlormer*. .Swifl. 

Problam-a-tist (prSl/lSm-i-tTst), n. One who pro- 
poses problems. [7i.] Evelyn. 

PrODlem-a-tlze C-tlz), v. t. To propose problems. 
[72.] “ Hear him B.Jonson. 

Pro-bOfl'cl-date (pri-bSs'sI-dfit), a. [See Proboscis.] 
{ZoYd.) Having a proboscis ; proboscidial. 

II Pro1l>Oa-OM'e-a (pr&'bSs-sId'^-A'), n. pi. [NL. See 
Proboscis.] {ZoYd.) An order of large mammals in- 
cluding the elephants and mastodons. 

Pr0''b08-cld^e-AII (-an), a. {Zobl.) Proboscidian. 
Pro^bOS-old'l-al (-I-al), a. {ZoYd.) Proboscldate. 
Pro^b08-Cld^l-an (-an), a. {Zo'dl.) Pertaining to the 
Prol>oscidea. — n. One of the Prol> 08 cidea. 

II Pro-boa^ol-dU^e-ra (pr6-l>Ca^8l-dTf'6-r&), n. pi. [NL. 
See Proboscis, and -ferous.] 1. (Zo'dl.) An extensive 
division of pectlnibranchiato gastropods, including those 
that have a long retractile proboscis, with the mouth at 
the end, as the cones, w'helks, tritons, and cowries. See 
Illnst. of Gastropoda, and of Winxlb. 

2. {Zodl.) A subdivision of the ttenioglossate gastro- 
poda, including the fig-shells {Pyrula), the helmet shells 
(Ca5.?i.?), the tritons, and allied genera. 

Pro''b08-cldl-form (pro'WJs-s’ld'T-ffinn), a. Having the 
form or uses of a proboscis ; a probosciiHform mouth. 

PrO-bOB'clB (prft-bSs'sTs), n. ; id. Proboscides (-bT- 
dez). [L., fr. Gr. npo^aKi^; irpo before -j- ^atceiv to 
feed, graze.] 1. {Zo'ol.) A hollow organ or tube at- 
tached to the bead, or connected with the mouth, of 
various animals, and generally used in taking food or 
drink ; a snout ; a trunk. 

11131'“ The proboscis of an elephant is a flexible muscu- 
lar elongation of the now?. The proboscis of insects is 
usually a chitiuous tube formed by the modified maxil- 
la?, or by the labium. See Jllusts. of Hemiptera and 
Lepidoptera. 


2. {Zo'dl.) By extension, applied to various tubelike 
mouth organs of the lower animals that 
can be everted or protruded. 


The proboscis of annelids and of 
nolTusli ■ " 



molTusks is usually a portion of the phar- 
ynx that can bo everted or protruded. 

That of nemerteans is a special long bi- 
te mal organ, not connected with the 
mouth, and not used in feeding, but 
capable of being protruded from a poro 
in the head. See must, in Appendix. 

3. The nose. [Jocose\ 

Proboscis monkey. {Zodl.) See Kahau. 

Pro-oa^oious (prS-ka'shOs), a. [L. 
proeax, -acis, fr. procare to ask, de- 
mand.] Pert; petulant; forward; j> Probosek of an 
saucy. [72.] Barrow. Annelid (Anaitis). 

Pro-oao'l-ty (-kKs'T-ty), n. [L. pro- 
cacitas.] Forwardness ; pertiiess ; petulance. [72.1 Burton. 

II Pro-oamnDl-nm (prft-kKm'bl-tlm), n. [NL. See 
Pro-, and Oambipm.] {Bot.) The young tissue of a fibro- 
vascular bundle before its component cells have begun 
to l>e (llffcrontiated. Sochi. 

Pro^oat-aro'tlo (prff'kSt-Krk'tTk), a, [Or. wpoitaTap- 
KTiKo^ beginning (^forehand, fr. irpoKardpxeiv to begin 
first ; irpo before -j- Kardpxttv to b«gin ; itara intens. -j- 
apx^w to begin ; cf. F. procatarctiqv.e.'] {Med.) Begin- 
ning; predisposing; excithig; initud. [06s.] 

jII3p“The words procaiarciic causes have been used 
with different signifioatious. Tims they have been em- 
ployed synonymously with prime causes, exciting causes, 
and predisposing or renwte causes. 


The physician inquires into the procatarctic causes. Ilart'ty. 

II Pio^oat-anls (-Srksas), n. [NL., fr. Or. irpoxd- 
Top^ic first beginning.] {Med.) Tlie kindling of a dis- 
ease into action ; also, the procatarctic cause. Quincy. 

II Pro^OO-den'dO (prlFst-KlfinMif)), n. [Abl. of the ge- 
rundive of L. procedere. See Proceed.] {Law) (a) A 
writ by which a cause which has been removed on in- 
sufficient grounds from an inferior to a superior court 
by certiorari, or otherwise, is sent down again to the 
same oourt, to he proceeded in there. (6) In E^lish prac- 
tice, a writ Issuing out of chancery in cases wliere the 


Judges of subordinate courts delay giving Judgment, 
commanding them to proceed to Judgment, (c) A writ 
by which the commission of the Jasrioe of the peace is 
revived, after having been suspended. Tomlins. Burrill. 

Pro-M'dim (prfi-sg'dfir ; 135), n. [F. prooidure. 
See Proceed.] 1. The act or manner of proceeding or 
movbig forward ; progress ; process ; operation ; con- 
duct. The true procedure of conscience.'* South. 

2. A step taken ; an act performed ; a proceeding ; 

the steps taken in an action or other l^al proceeding. 
“ Gracious procedures.” /. Taylor. 

3. That which results ; issue ; product. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Pro-oedd' (pro-sed'), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Proobbdbd; 

p. pr. &■ vb. u. PROCEEDiNQ.] [F. proctdcT, fr. L. pro- 
cedere, process;um, to go before, to proceed ; pro for- 
ward -f cedere to move. Bee Cede.] 1. To move, pass, 
or go forward or onward ; to advance ; to continue or 
renew motion begun ; as, to proceed on a journey. 

If thou proceed in this tl)y iuKulence. Shcdc. 

2. To pass from one point, topic, or stage, to another ; 
as, to proceed with a story or argument. 

3. To issue or come forth as from a source or origin ; 
to come from ; as, light proceeds from the sun. 

1 proceeded forth and came from God. John vili. 42. 

It proceed.* from policy, not love. Shak. 

4. To go on in an orderly or regulated manner ; to be- 
gin and carry on a series of acts or measures ; to act by 
method ; to prosecute a design. 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry. Locke. 

6. To be transacted ; to toko place ; to occur. [G6«.] 
He will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
Whttt hath proceeded worthy note to-day. Shak. 

6. To have application or effect ; to operate. 

This rule only proceeds and takes nlace when a person can 
not of common law coiiilenin another by his sentence. AyliU'e. 

7. {Law) To begin and curry on a legal process. 

Syn. - To advance ; go on ; continue ; progress ; issue ; 

arise ; emanate. 

PrtFceed (prS'sSd), n. See Proceeds. [06*.] Howell. 

Pro-OMd*0r (prft-sed^e^, n. One who proceeds. 

Pro-oa«d*lng, n. 1. The act of one who proceeds, 
or who prosecutes a design or transaction ; progress or 
movement from one thing to another ; a measure or step 
taken in a course of business ; a transaction ; as, an ille- 
gal proceeding ; a cautious or a violent proceeding. 

The proceedings of the high commission. Macaulay. 

2. pi. {Late) The course of procedure in the prose- 
cution of an action at law. Blackstone. 

Proceedings of a society, the published record of its ac- 
tion, or of things done at its meetings. 

Syn. ■— Procedure ; measure ; step. Bee Trarsactiok. 

Pro'oeedB (prS'sedz ; 277), n. pi. That which comes 
forth or results ; effect ; yield ; issue ; product ; sum 
accniiug from a sale. etc. 

Proo^e-leni'inat'io (prSs^^-lus-mStffk), a. [L. pro- 
celeusmaticus, Gr. TrpoKcAsva/aanadt, fr. irpoxcAcvstF to 
rouse to action beforehand ; np6 -f seAeueiv to incite : 
cf. V. procllensmatique.} 1. Inciting; animating; en- 
couraging. [72.] Johnson. 

2. (Bros.) Consisting of four short syllables; com- 
posed of feet of four short syllables each. 

Proo^o-lens-matlo, n. {Pros.) A foot consisting of 
four short syllables. 

Pro^oel'la'ri-ail (prS^sgl-la'rT-an), n. [L. procella 
a storm.] {Zo'dl.) One of a family of oceanic birds 
{ProcellaHdw) including tlie petrels, fulmars, and shear- 
waters. They are often seen in great abundance in 
stonny weatlier. 

Pro^ellOUB (prft-sfil'lfis), a. [L, procellosus, fr. ^ro- 
cclla a storm.] Stormy. [06 j.] Barley. 

Pro^oe-phal'lo (prS'sfi-fSl'Tk), a. [Pref. pro- -f ce- 
phalic.'] {Zo'dl.) Pertaining to, or forming, the front 
of the head. 

Procephallc lobe {Zo'Yd.). that part of the head of an in- 
vertebrate animal which is in front of the mouth. 

Pro-oapHon (prft-sSp'shttn), n. [Pref. pro- -f L. ca- 
pere to take.] Preoccupation. [Obs.] Eikon Bnsilike. 

Pro-€«re' (-*5^'). a- [I* procerus tall.] Of high 
stature; tall. [06s.] Evelyn. 

Pro-oer^e-brum (pri-s&r'ft-brttm), n. [Pref. pro- -f 
cerebrum.] {Anal.) The prosencephalon. 

II Proo'e-rns (pr5s'S-r5z), n. pi. [NL., fr. L. procer a 
chief.] {Zo'dl.) An order of Urge birds ; the Batitse ; — 
calleff also Proceri. 

Proo'er-ite (prbs'Sr-It), n. [Pref. pro- -f- Gr. itdpov a 
horn.] {Zo'dl.) The segment next to the flagellum of 
tho antennee of Crustacea. 

Pro-oer'l-ty (prft-sSr'I-tJ^), n. [L. proceritas.] Height 
of stature ; t^ness. [72.] Johnson. 

Pnx/ess (prSs'gs ; 277), n. [F. proch, L. processus. 
See Proceed.] 1. The act of proceeding ; continued 
forward movement ; procedure ; progress ; advance. 
” Long process of time.” Milton. 

The thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 

Tennyson. 

2. A series of actions, motions, or occurrences ; pro- 
gressive act or transaction ; continuous operation ; nor- 
mal or actual course or procedure ; regular proceeding ; 
as, the process of vegetation or decomposition ; a chem- 
io^ process ; processes of nature. 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s death. Shat. 

3. A statement of events ; anarrative. [06s.] Chaucer. 

4. {Anat, & Zo'dl.) Any marked prominence or pro- 
jecting port, especially of a bone ; anapophysis. 

6. {Law) The whole course of proceedings in a cause 
real or personal, civil or criminal, from the beginning to 
the end of the suit ; strictly, the means used for bring- 
ing the defendant into court to answer to the action ; — 
a generic term for writs of tlie class called judicial. 

Deacon’s process [from H. Deacon, who introduced It] 


ase, unite, nide, f^ll, ftp, Orn ; piti’ ; fcTod, fdbt ; out, oil ; chair ; |go ; sinir, l||k ; then, thin ; boif ; ch ~ s In azure. 
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iChem.)<> a method of obtainluff cldorine gas by passing 
hydrochloric acid gas over heated porous slag wnloh has 
previously saturated with a solution of some metal* 
Ho salt, as sulphate of copper. — Final process (PraUice)^ 
a writ of execution in an action at law. Burrill, — In 
process, in the condition of advance, accomplishment, 
transactiou, or the like ; begun, and not completed. — 
Jury process (Laio)^ the process by which a jury is sum- 
moned in a cause, and by whioh their attetidauce is en- 
forced. Jiurrill. — Leblanc's process ( C'Acm.), the process 
of manufacturing soda by treating salt with sulphuric 
acdd, reducing the sodium sulphate so formed to i^ium 
sulphide by roasting with charcoal, and couverting the 
sodium sulphide to sodium carbonate by roasting with 
lime. — Mesne procees. Bee under Mbsmb. — Procees mill- 
ing, the process of high milling for grinding flour. Bee 
under MiLtiNO. -Reversible process (T/t^nnodi/nftmics). 
any process consisting of a cycle of operations such that 
the aifTerent operatious of the cycle can be performed in 
reverse order with a reversal of their effects. 

Pro-oeB'gion (pr6-sSsh'ttu), n. [F., fr. L. processio. 
See Proceed.] 1. The act of proceeding, moving on, 
advancing, or issuing ; regular, orderly, or ceremonious 
progress ; coutiuuous course. Pearson. 

That the pi-ocemon of th(!ir life might bo 
More equable, nuijcatic, pure, aud tree. TYcneh. 

2. That which is moving onward in on orderly, stately, 
or solemn manner ; a train of persona advancing in or- 
der ; a ceremonious train ; a retinue ; as, a procession of 
mourners; tlie Lord Mayor’s p/occji/ow. 

Here conics the townsmen on procession. S/iak. 

3. (Peel.) An orderly and ceremonial progress of per- 
sons, either from the sacristy to the choir, or from the 
choir around the church, within or without. Shipley. 

4. pi. (Peel.) An old term for litanies which were 

said in proces.sion and not kneeling. Shipley. 

Procession of the Holy Ghost, a theological term applied 
to tile relation of the Holy Spirit to the Father and the 
Son. the EaHterii Church afflrmitig that the Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Father only, and the Western Church 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father and tlie Son. 
Shijiley. — Procession week, a name for Rogation week, 
when proces-siona were made ; Cross-week. Shipley. 

Pro-ceB^Bion, v. t. (Law) To ascertain, mark, and 
establish the boundary lines of, as lauds. [/>ocn/, U. S. 
(North Carolina and 2'cnncssec).'] processirm tlie 

lands of such persons as desire it.” Burrill. 

Pro-COB'Bioil, V. i. To march In procession. [Ji.] 
Pro-COB^Blon, r. t. To honor with a procession, [ii.] 
Pro-ces^Blon-al a. Of or pertaining to a pro- 
cession ; cousistiug in a procession. 

Tho procfjsioruil eervicpfl bcciune more frequent. Milman. 
PrcHSeB'Slon-al, n. [F. processionnal^ LL. proces- 
sio}iale.} 1. (li. C. Ch.) A service book relating to cccle- 
siasticai proocssious. J. Gregory. 

2. A hymn, or other selection, sung during a churcli 
procession ; as, the processional was the 202d hymn. 

Pro-Oes'Blon-al-iSt, n. One who goes or marches in a 
procession. L-R-] 

Pro-GOB'Blon-a'ry (-S-rj^), a. [Cf. LL. processiona- 
n'tw, F. processionnair€.'\ Pertaining to a procession ; 
consisting in processions ; as, processionary service. 

ProcMslonary moth (ZooL), any moth of the genus Cne- 
thocampa, especially C. proccssione.a of Europe, whose 
larva!) make large webs on oak trees, and go out to feed in 
regular order. They are covered with stinging hairs. 

Pr<KlB8^Blon-6r (-or), n. 1. One who takes part in a 
procossion, 

2. A manual of processions ; a processional. Fuller. 

3. An officer appointed to proce.ssion lands. [ZflcY//, 

U. S. (North Carolina and Tennessee).'] Burrill. 

PltHSeB^Slon-lng, n. A proceeding prescribed bv 
statute for ascertaining and fixing the boundaries of land. 
Boo 2d Procession. [//Ocn7, U. A'.] Bouvier. 

Pro-ceB'Blvo (-sSs'sTv), o. Proceeding; advancing. 

Because it is lnnguai;e, — ergo, proassire. Coleridge. 

11 Pro'ebB' verlial' (prft/s*' v^r'biP). [F.] (French 
Law) Au authentic minute of an official act, or stutomeut 
of facts. 


Pro-oUUm'Br (prd-klSm'Sr), n. One whqproclaitns. 
Proo^-ma'tlon (pr5k/IA-m5'shfin), n. [F. proclama- 
tion^ L. proclamation See Proolaim.] 1. The act of 
proclaiming ; official or general notice ; publication. 

King Asa mode A proclamation throughout all Judah i none 
was exempted. 1 Kings xv. 

2. That which is proclaimed, publicly announced, or 
officially declared ; a publislied ordinance ; as, tlio proc- 
lamation of a king ; a Tlianksgiving proclamation. 

Pro-Cllt^iO (prd-klTt'Tk), a. [Gr. wpoKkivtiv to lean 
forward ; 7rp<J forward -f- nkivuv to lean or incline. Cf. 
Enclitic.] (Gr. Gram.) Leaning forward ; — said of 
certain monosyllabic words wlUch are so closely attaclied 
to the following word as not to have a separate accent. 

PrCMllit^lO, n. (Gr. Gram.) A word so closely attached 
to the following word as not to have a separate accent. 

Pro-Ollve' (-kliv'), a. [L. procHvis sloping, inclined ; 
pro forward -f clivu.s hill : cf. F. proclive. Boo Decliv- 
ity, and cf. Proclivous.] Having a tendency by na- 
ture ; prone ; proclivous. [jK.] Mrs. Browning. 

Pro-CllV'4-ty (-kllv'I-ty), n. [L. procHvUas: cf; F. 
proeliviifi.'] 1. Inclination ; propensity ; proneness ; ten- 
dency. “A proclivity to steal.” Abp. Bramhall. 

2. Readiness; facility; aptitude. 

He had suclv a dexterous proclivity as his teachers were fain 
to restrain Im forwardness. Sw II. Ifotton. 

Pro-oli'VOUS (-kli'vfis), a. [L. proclivus. Bee Pno- 
CLrvB.] 1. Inclined ; tending by nature. [^.] 

2. (Zodl.) Having tho incisor teeth directed forward. 
Pro-OOBle (-se'l^), n. £Pref. pro- -f- Gr. xotAo^ hol- 
low.] (Ajnrf.) A lateral cavity of the prosencepluilon ; 
a lateral ventricle of the brain. B. G. Wilder. 

II Pro-005li-a (-se'lT-A), n. ; pi. Peoc(ell« (-5). [I^L. J 
(Anat.) Same as Pkococlk. 

II Pro-OGBll-a, w. 3>l. [NL.] (Zodl.) A division of 
Crocodilia, including tho true crocodiles and alligators, 
in which tlm dorsal vertobroo are concave in front. 

Pro-C(Bll-an (-<tn), a. [See Proccele.] (Anat. & 
Zool.) Concave in front ; as, ptrocalian vertebrse, which 
have the anterior end of tlie contra concave aud the pos- 
terior convex. 

Pro-coall-an, n. (Zool.) A reptile having procadinn 
vertehracj ; one of tho Procadia. 

Pro-CCBlOOB (dus), a. Bamo as PnoctELiAN. 
Pro-OOn^BUl Q»r6-k6n'«fih, n. [L., fr. pro for -f con- 
sul consul.] (Bom. Antiq.) An officer wlio dihcharged 
the duties of a cou.sul without being himself consul ; a 
governor of, or a militarv commander in, a province. He 
was usually one who had previously been consul. 
Pro-oon'Btt-lar (-sSi-ler), I a. [L. proconsidaru : cf. 
Pro-COn^BU'la-ry (-lH-ryJ, f JP. proeoiisulaire.] 1. Of 
or j»tfrtaining to a proconsul ; as, procou.ndar pow ers, 

2. Under the government of a proconsul ; as, a jn'o- 
consular province. 

Pro-COn'BU-late (-Ut), n. [L. proconsvlaius : cf. F. 
proconsulat.] The office or jurisdiction of a proconsul, 
or the term of his office. 

Pro-OOn^flUl-Bhlp (-slil-shYp), n. Proconsulate. 
Pro-craB^U-liatO (-krSs'lT-ntt), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
Procrastinated (-na't6d); p.pr. & rb. n. Procrabtina- 
TTNa.^ [L. jjrocrasiinatus. p. p. of procrastinare to pro- 
crastinate ; pro forward 4- crastinus of to-morrow, fr. 
cra.s to-morrow.] To put off till to-inorrow’, or from day 
to <lay ; to defer ; to postpone ; to delay ; ns, to procras- 
tinate repentance. J>r. II. More. 

lIopcIcSM and hi'lplcM dotli Algooii wciiU, 

But to ju'm'rustinatc his lilclcss cud. ShaK. 

•Syn.— To postpone; adjourn ; defer; delay; retard; 
protr.'ict; prolong. 

PrO'Cras'tl-nate, v. i. To delay ; to bo dilatory. 

I proci'astdtafe more than I did twenty years ago. Swift. 

Pro-craB^tl-na'tlon (-na'slifin), n. fL. procraslinatio: 
cf. F. jirocrastinution.] Tho act or habit of })rocraBtina- 
tlng, or putting off to a future time ; delay ; dilatoriness. 

Procrastination is the thief of time. Young. 


Pro'olielll (pryshSu), a. [Y.prochain^ fr. L. (assumed) 
proxiTnanus^tx.proximus.'] Next; nearest. 

Frocheln ami or amy (4-iuc'') (Law), the next friend. 
Bee under Next. 

Pro-chor'dal (prrt-k8r'dul), a. [Pref. pro- -f chor- 
dal.] (Anat.) Situated in front of tho notochord ; — ap- 
plica especially to parts of the cartilaginous rudiments 
In the base of the skull. 

Pro'Oliro-XllBlIl (prS'krft-nYz’m'), n. [Gr. np6xpovo<s 
preceding In time ; irp6 before -f time : cf. F. 

procAronisme.] Tho dating of an event before the time 
It happened ; an antedating ; — opposed to nietachronism. 

PgiythrthBlBe (-nlz), v. t. To antedate. Fitzed. Hall, 

Prool-denCB (prSs'I-deus or prS'sI-), | n, [L, proci- 

li Proo-i-den'tl-B (prSs-Y-dfin'shY-A), 1 dentia, fr. 
procidens^ p. pr. of procUiere to fall down forward.] 
(3/c</.) A falling down ; a prolapsus. [iZ.] Parr. 

PnHlld^-OtlB (pr^-sTd'a-tts), a. [L. prociduus.] Fall- 
ing from its proper place. 

PHHJlnct' (-sinkt'), n. [L. procinctus, fr. procingere^ 
procinctumy to gird up.] A state of complete readiness 
for action. [OAj.] “ wRr in proefnef.” Milton. 

Pro-claim' (-klam'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Proclaimed 
(-klSmd'); p. pr. & vb. n. pRocLAnoKO.] [OE. pro- 
clamen, L. proclamnre ; pro before, forward -f- clauuire 
to call or cry out : cf. F. j)roclamer. Bee Claim.] 1. To 
make known by public announcement ; to give wide pub- 
licity to ; to publish abroad ; to promulgate ; to declare ; 
aa, to proclaim war or peace. 

To proclaim liberty to the captives. Isa. Ixi. 1. 
For the apparel oft prockii/ns the man. tShak. 

Throughout the host proclaim 
A solemn council forth with to he held. Milton. 

2. To outlaw by public proclamation. 

I heard myself proclaimed. Sfiak. 

Syn. — To publish ; promulgate; declare; announce. 
See Anroumcb. 


Pro-oraB'tl-lia'tor (-kr&'tY-nS'tSr), n. One who pro- 
crastinatoB, or defers the i)erformance of anytliing. 

Pro-oraB'ti-na-tO-iy (-nd-td-ry), o. Of or pertaining 
to procrastination ; dilatory. 

Pro-oraB'tlne (-tin), v. t. To procrastinate. [Ohs.] 

Pro'ere-ant (pro'krS-ant), a. [L- procreans, p. pr. of 
procreare. See Pboorbatb.] Generating; producing; 
productive ; fruitful ; assisUug in procreation. | A'.] 
‘‘ His pendent bed and procreant cradle.” Shak. 

Pro'ere-ant, n. One who, or that which, procreates. 

Pro'ere-ato (-5t), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Procreated (-5'- 
tSd); p. pr. & vb. n. Procreating.] [L. pracreatus, p. 
p. of procreare; pro forward, forth -f- create to create.] 
To generate and produce ; to beget ; to engender. 

X^'CTB-a'tion (-a'shfin), n. [F. prom'^ation, L. pro- 
crealio.'] Tho act of begetting ; generation and produc- 
tion of young. South. 

Pro'ere-a^tivo (pro'krt'a''tTv), a. Having tho power 
to beget ; generative. Sir M. Hale. 

Pro'ore-a^Uve-neBB, n. The power of generating. 

Pro'ere-a'tor (-S'tSr), n, [L.] One who Iwgets; a 
father or sire ; a generator. 

PrO'oriB (prS'krTs), n. [L., the wife of Cephalus, 
Gr. Up6Kpic.'] (Zool.) Any sije- 
cies of small moths of the genus 
Proem. The larvie of some spe- 
cies injure the grapevine by feed- 
ii^ in groups up^ the loaves. 

PrO'OniB^te-aii (prd-krfis't^on), 
a. Of or pertaining to Procrustes, 
or the mode of torture practiced 
by him ; producing conformity by 
violent means; os, the Procrus- 
tean treatment ; a Procrustean 
limit. See Fbocbubtbs. 

Pro-oniB'tB-aii-lza (-7x), v. t. 

[imp. & p. p. PROCRUSTBAMIZED 



Grapevine Procri* (Pro- 
cris Amerwattn). n Lar- 
va; b Imagu. Nat. size. 


(tisd) : p. pr. & vb. n. Pboorustbaiozino (-PzTug).] To 
stretch or contract acoordiim to some rule or standard. 

Pro-ontB'tOB (pr8-krtis't&), n. [L., fr. Or. UpoK/n*^- 
trms, it, irpoKpovtiv to beat out, to stretch ; np6 forward 
KMiifiv to strike.] (Or, Antiq.) A celebrated legend- 
ary highwayman of Attica, who tied his victims upon on 
iron bed, and, as the case required, either stretched or 
cut off their legs to adapt them to its length ; — whence 
the metaphorical phrase, the bed of Procrustes. 

pro'GlUB-te'Bl-An (pr5/krtu-t6'sl-au), a. See Pro- 
crustean. 

II Proo-tt'tlB (prbk.tPtYs), n. [NL. , from Gr. irpwxTd* 
anus -|- -ift's.] (Med.) Inflammation of the rectum. 

Proo'tO’Oeie (pr6k't6-s51), n. [Gr. n-pwicrdf anus -|- 
Kqkri tumor.] (Med.) Inversion and prolapse of the mu- 
cous coat of the rectum, from relaxation of the sphincter, 
with more or less swelling ; prolapsus anl. Punglison, 
II PrOO'tO-dS'nm (-dSTim), n. [NL., fr. Gr. irptanrot 
the anus + Saieiv to divide.] (Anat.) twe Mesentbeon. 

Proo'tOr (prSk'tSr), n. [OE.proketour, oontr. fr. pro- 
curator. Bee Procurator.] One who is employed to 
manage the affairs of another. Bpeciflcally : (a) A per- 
son appointed to collect alms for those who could not go 
out to beg for themselves, os lepers, the bedridden, etc, ; 
lienee, a beggar. [Ohs.] Nares. (l>) (Eng. Law) An 
officer employed in admiralty and ecclesiastical causes. 
Ho onsw'ers to an attorney at common law, or to a solici- 
tor Sx\ Qx\vi\ty . Wharton, (c) ( (7^. o/ A^np.) A represen- 
tative of the clergy in convocation, (d) An officer in a 
university or college whose duty it is to enforce obedi- 
ence to the laws of the institution. 

Proc'tor, V. t. To act as a proctor toward ; to man- 
age as an attorney or agent. Bp. Warhurton. 

Proc'tOT-age (-fij), n. Management by a proctor, or 
as by a proctor ; hence, control ; superintendence ; — in 
contempt. “ The fogging pror/o7v/<7c of money.” Milton. 

Proo-tO'li-al (prBk-toM-al), a,' Of or pertaining to a 
proctor, csp. an academic proctor ; mMisterial, 
Proo-tor'lo-al (-tbr'Y-kal), a. Procrorlal. [J?.] 
PlOt/tor-Bhip (pr5k't3r-siiTp), n. The office or dig- 
nity of a proctor ; also, the term of his office. Clarendon. 

Proo-tot'o-my (prok-t5t'6-my), n. [Or. irptoKroi anus 
4 TCjuveii/ to cut.] (Surg.) An incision into the rectum, 
ns for tho division of a stricture. 

I) Proo'tU-Cha (pr5k'tCi-ka), n. pi. [NL., from Gr. 
nptoKrbt anus -f- 
tycLv to have.] (Zo- 
ot.) (a) A division of 
Turl^llaria includ- 
ing tiiose that have 
an iatostine te.rmi- 





One of the Proctuclin (n)iI)ino}>?iilnif). 
a Mouth ; e Plmryux ; « Btumuch ; 
t lutcitine. 


natlng posteriorly. 

(f;) The Neinertiun. 

Fro-Gum'bent 

Tft-kfim'bcnt), a. 

_ j. procumlcns, -enlis, p- pr- of procumhere to fall, bend, 
or lean forward ; pro forward -4- cumherc (in comp.), 
akin to cubare to lie down : <d. F. procornhnni. Cf. In- 
cumbent.] 1. Lying down, or on tho face; prone. 
^'‘Procumbent each obeyed.” Cowfter. 

2. (Bot.) Lying on tlie gromid, but without putting 
forth roots ; trailing ; prostrate ; as, a. procumbent stem. 

Pro-cur'a-ble (-kur'i-b’l), a. Capable of being pro- 
cured ; obtainable. Boyle, 

Proc'u-ra-cy (prCk'ff-rll-sJ?), n. ;pl. Procuraciks (-sTz). 
[LL. procuratia : of. F. procurahe. Btic rnocuiUTiON, 
and cf. I’ttoxY.] 1. Tlie oifinn or act of a i»roctor or ]>roc- 
urutor ; management for another. 

2. Autliority to act for another ; a proxy. [GIm.] 

Procu-ra^tlon (-ra'shfin), n. [L. procuratio : cf. F. 
procuration. See Procure.] 1. The act of procuring ; 
pro<,m-emeut. 

2. The management of another’s affairs. 

3. The instrument by whiidi a person is empowered 
to transact the affairs of anotlior ; a proxy. 

4. (Ch. of Eng.) A sum of money paiJ formerly to 
the bishop or archaeacon, now to the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, by on incumbent, as a commutation for enter- 
tauiment at the time of visitation ; — called also proxy. 

Procuration money (Law), money paid for procuring a 
loan. Blackstone. 


Proc'U-ra'tor (prbk'lkfi'tSr), n. [L. : cf. F. procu- 
rateur. Bee Procure, and cf. Proctoe.] 1. (Law) One 
w ho manages another’s affairs, eitlier generally or in a 
special matter ; an agent ; a proctor. Chaucer. Shak. 

2. (Rom. Antiq.) A governor of a province under the 
emperors; also, one who Imd charge of tho imperial 
revenues In a province ; as, the procurator of Judea. 

Procurator fiscal ( A’co/i Law), a public prosecutor, or dis- 
trict attorney. 

Proo'n-ra’tO'ri-al (-r&-to'rY-ol), a. Of or pertainii^ 
to a procurator, or proctor ; made by a proctor. Ayli^'e. 

Proo'a-M'tor-Bmp (pr6k'll-ra''t§r-shlp), n. The office 
or term of a procurawir. Bp. Pearson, 

PiXhCn'rM-tO-ry (prb-liuG&-tb-r)^), a. [L. procurato- 
rivs.] Tending to, or authorizing, procuration. 

fto-olirB' (prfi-kur'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Procured 
(- kurd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Procuring. J [F. procurer^ 
L. pi'oeurare, jyroenraium, to take core of ; pro for 
curare to take care, fr. cura care. See Curb, and cf. 
1 *roctob, I*eoxt.] 1. To bring into possession ; to cause 
to accrue to, or to come into possession of ; to acquire or 
provide for one’s self or for another ; to gain ; to get ; to 
obtain by any means, os by purchase or loan. 

11 wo procure not to oursolvos more woe. Milton. 

2. To contrive ; to bring about ; to effect ; to cause. 

By all means possible they procure to have gold and silver 

among them in reproach. Mobynson {More t Utopia). 

Proceed, Bidinuf, to procure my fall. Shak, 

3. To solicit; to entreat [C>2>«0 

famous Briton prince and laeiy knight, . . • 

Q1 the fair Alma greatly were procured 

To make there longer sojourn and abode. Spauer* 
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PROFESS 


4> To oatue to oome ; to bring ; to attract. [0^.] 
What unaooiutomed oaum procuren her hither f Shak. 

5* To obtain for illicit iutercourae or prostitution. 

firn'—Seo ATTAnr. 

PrOHmre' (prft-kSr'), v. i. 1. To pimp. Shak. 

2. To manage business for anotlier in court. [jS'co/.] 

Pro-oure^ent (-ment), n. 1 . The act of procuring 
or obtaining ; obtainment ; attainment. 

2. Efficient contrivance ; management; agency. 

Tlicy think it done 

hy her prorureinent. Dryden, 

Pl 1 H)nr'er (-(ir), n. [Cf. F. procureur.^ 1. One who 
procures, or obtains ; one who, or that which, brings on, 
or causes to be done, esp. by corrupt means. 

2. One who procures the gratification of lust for 
another ; a pimp ; a pander. South. 

Pro-our'esa, n. A female procurer, or pander. 

Pro^oy-on (prS'sI-fin), n. [Lm » constellation which 
rises before the Dog Star, Gr. ITpoKuon' ; npd before + 
Kvan/ a dog.] 1. {Astron.) A star of the first magnitude 
in the constellation Ca7iis Minor^ or the Little Dog. 

2. {Zool.) A genus of mammals including the raccoon. 

Prod (pr5d), n. [Cf. Gael. & Ir. hrod goad, prickle, 
Bting, and E. brad^ also W, procio to poke, thrust.] 

1. A pointed instrument for pricking or puncturing, 
as a goaa, an awl, a skewer, etc. 

2. A prick or stub witli a itointed instrument. 

3. A Uglit kind of crossbow ; — in this sense, often 

spoiled prodd. Fairholt. 

Prod, V. t. & p. p. I’RODDED (-dSd) ; p. pr. 

& vb. n. PnoDDiNo.] To thrust some pointed mstru- 
meut into ; to prick with something sharp ; as, to pi'od 
a soldier witli a bayonet ; to prod oxen ; hence, to goad, 
to incite, to worry ; ns, to prod a student. II. Taylor. 

Prodd (pr5d), n. A crossbow. See Prod, 3. 

Prod^l-gal (pr5d'T-g«l), a. [L. prodigus, from pro- 
digere to drive forth, to squander away ; pro forward, 
forth -f- agere to drive : cf. F. prodigite. See Aoent.] 
Given to extravagant expenditure ; expending money or 
other things without necessity ; recklessly or viciously 
profuse; lavish; wasteful; not frugal or economical; 
as, a prodigal man ; tlie prodigal son ; prodigal giving ; 
prodigal expenses. 

In fighting fields [ijutriots] were jiradigul of blood. Dryden. 

Syn. — Profuse ; lavish; extravagant; squandering; 
wasteful. See Profuse. 


Prod'l-gal, n. One wJk) expends money extravagant!}', 
viciously, or without necosaity ; one that is profuse or 
lavish in any* expenditure ; a waster ; a spendthrift. 
“ Noble prodigals of life. ” Trench . 

Prodl-gol'l-ty (-T-gSl'T-t^), n. [F. prodigality., L. 
prodigalitas. See Prooigal.J Extravagance in expendi- 
ture, particularly of money ; excessive liberality ; pro- 
fusion ; waste ; — opposed to frugality., econumi/f and 
par.^i)nony. The jjrodigality of liis wit.” ih’ydm. 

Prod^i-gal-lZ 6 (pr 6 (l'I-gal-i/.), r’. i. To act as a jirodl- 
gal ; to spend liberally, . Sherwood. 

Prod^l-gal-lze, V. t. To expend lavislJy. Ld. Lytton. 

Prod^i-gol-ly, adv. In a prodigal manner ; with profu- 
sion of expense ; extravagantly ; wastefully ; profusely ; 
lavishly ; os, an eatate prodigally dissipated. 

Nature not bountcouB now, but lavish grows 5 

Our paths with flowers she prodiyaliu strews. Dryden. 

Prodl-gate (-gSt), v. t. To squander. Thackeray. 

Prod^i-genoe (-j^ms), «. [L. prodigentia, fr. prodl- 
gensj p. pr. of prodigerc. See Prodigal.] Waste ; pro- 
fusion ; prodigality. [JKJ Up. liall. 

Pro-dPgiotis (prS-dIj'rts), a. [L. prodigiosu.7, fr. pro- 
diyiitm a prodigy; cf. F. prodigieux. Prodigy.] 

1. Of the nature of a prodigy ; marvelous ; wonder- 
ful; portentous. orA’.] Spenser, 

liii prodigious to have thunder in a clear sky. Sir T. Ihowne. 

2. Extraordinary in bulk, extent, quantity, or degree ; 
very great ; vast ; huge ; inunonso ; os, a prodigious 
mountain; a. prodigious cveaXioxe\ a prodigious blunder. 

Prodigious might.” Milton. 

Syn, — Huge ; enormous ; monstrous ; portentous ; 
marvelous ; amazing ; astonishing ; extraordinary. 

Pro-dl^glolU-ly, adv. 1. Enormously ; wonderfully ; 
astonishingly ; os, prodigiously ueat. 

2. Very much ; extremely ; Ire, ho was prodigiously 
pleased. [Co//o(/.] Pope. 

Pro-dl^gloilB-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
prodigious ; the state of having qualities that excite 
wonder or astonishment ; enoruiousness ; vostness. 

Prod'l-gy (pr 6 d'T-jj^), n.; pi. Prodioibs (-jlz). [L. 
prodigium ; pro before -f- (perh.) a word api>earing in 
adagium adage : cf. F. prodige. Cf. Adage.] 1. Some- 
thing extraordinary, or out of the usual course of nature, 
from which omens are drawn ; a portent ; as, eclipses 
and meteors were anciently deemed prodigies. 


Bo many terrors, voices, prorligies, 

May warn thee, as n sure foregoing sign. Milton. 

2. Anytliing so extraordinary as to excite wonder or 
astonishment ; a marvel ; as, 0 . prodigy of learning. 

3. A production out of the ordinary course of nature ; 
an abnormal development ; a monster. B. Jonson. 

Syn.— Wonder; miracle; portent; marvel; monster. 
PTO-dl'tlOll (pr^-dTsh'lln), n. [L. proditio^ from pro- 
dere to give forth, betray ; cf. OF. prodition.] Disclo 


sure; treachery; treason. [Gftj.] 

Prodl-tor (prUd'r-tSr), n. [L.] 

Prodl-to'rl-oiui (-W'rl-tts), fl. , , . 

1. Treacherous ; perfidious; traitorous. [OA?.] Daniel. 

2. Apt to make unexpected revelations. [G 6 s.] ”Na- 
Sir M. Walton. 


Ainsworth. 
A traitor. [06 j.] 
[Cf. OF. nroditoire.l 


ture iBpfvdUot'ious.^^ 




ftod'ro-mal (prM^r6-i 


(Med.) Of or pertain- 


ing^ prodromes ; as, the prodromal stage of a disease. 

PrOMlroilin (prQ'drSm), n. [Gr. irpdSpopo^ rumiing 
before; wpd before -f Spaptw to run : cf. F, prodrome.^ 
A forerunner ; a precursor. 


FrOd^moiUI (prfid'r^-mila), a. Precursory. [JR:.] 

Prod'ro-miu (-mOs), n. [NL.1 1. A prodrome. 

2. A preliminary course or publication ; — used esp. in 
the titles of elementarv works. 

Pro^aoe' (prb-dus'), v. t. {^imp. & p. p. Produced 
(-dust') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Peoddcino (-du'sTiig).] [L. 
producerOt productum, to bring forward, begot, pro- 
duce {pro forward, forth -f ducei'o to lead. Bee Duke.] 

1. To bring forward ; to lead forth ; to offer to view 
or notice ; to exhibit ; to show ; as, to produce a wit- 
ness or evidence in court. 

Produce your cause, soith the Lord. Isa. xll. 21 . 
Your parents did not prtK/ure you much into the world. Swift. 

2. To bring forth, os young, or As a natural product 
or growtli ; to give birth to ; to boar ; to generate ; to 
propagate ; to yield ; to furnish ; as, the earth produces 
grass; trees yiroc/ucc fruit ; the clouds rain. 

This soil pixuluces all sorts of palm trees. Sandys. 

[They] produce prodigious births of body or mind. Milton. 

The greatest jurist his country had produced. Macaulay. 

3. To cause to be or to happen ; to originate, as an 
clTect or result ; to bring about ; os, disease produces 
pain ; \ico produces misery. 

4. To give being or form to ; to manufacture ; to 
make ; as, a manufacturer produces excellent wares. 

6 . To yield or furnish ; £0 gain ; as, money at interest 
produces an income ; capital produces profit. 

6 . To draw out ; to extend ; to lengthen ; to prolong ; 
as, to produce a man’s life to threescore. Sir T. Browne. 

7. (Geom.) To extend ; — applied to a line, surface, or 
solid ; as, to produce a side of a triangle. 

Pro-dUCO', t>. t. To yield or furnish appropriate off- 
spring, crops, effects, consequences, or results. 

Pr^'UCe (prSd'us ; 2771, n. That which is produced, 
broiiglit forth, or yielded ; product ; yield ; proceeds ; 
result of labor, especially of agricultural labors ; hence, 
Biieelfloally, agricultural products. 

Pro-dlloe'mant^pr 6 -du 8 'ment),n. Production. [Ot.v,] 

Pro-dU'cent (-du'sent), p. pr.] One 
who produces, or offers to notice. [OAv.] Aylijfe. 

Pro-dn'oer (-ser), n. 1. One who produces, briugH 
forth, or generates. 

2. One who grows agricultural products, or manufac- 
tures crude materials into articles of use. 

3. (Iron <& SUai Mannf.) A fnrimeo for producing 
combustible gas which is used for fuel. 

Pro-dU'oi-bil'l-ty (-8T-b1tl'I-t5'), n. The quality or 
state of being producible. Barroir. 

PrO-dU'cl*blo (pro-dii'sT-b’l), a. Capable of being 
produced, brought forward, brought fortli, generated, 
made, or extended. — Pro-du'Cl-ble-nOBS, n. 

Prod'UCt (prSd'&kt), n. [L. productas, p. p. of pro- 
duccrc. See Produce.] 1. Anything that is produced, 
whether as the result of generation, growth, labor, or 
thought, or by the operation of Involuntary causes ; as, 
the products of the season, or of the farm ; the products 
of manufactures ; the products of the brain. 

These arc thep/'o<7MCt 

Of those jll-mat(‘d marriages. Milton. 

These institutions arc the products of enthusiasm. Burke. 

2 . (Math.) The number or sum obtained by adding 
one number or quantity to itself as many times as there 
are units in another number ; the number resulting from 
the multiplication of two or more numbers ; as, tha prod- 
uct of the multiplication of 7 by 5 is 35. lu general, the 
result of any kind of multiplication. Bee the Note under 

MULTirLICATION. 

Syn. — Produce ; production; fruit; result; effect; 
couscqucnce ; outcome ; work ; i)erformauce. 

Pro-duct' (prS-dtlkt'), V. i. 1. To produce ; to bring 
forward. Froducted to . . . examination.” [G 65 .] Foxe, 

2 . To lengthen out ; to extend. [,Obs.'] 

lie that dotli much . . . protlucts his murtulity. JIarkclt. 

3. To produce : to make. [f56j.] Ilolrushed. 

Pro-dUOM-bll'i-ty (-T-bll'T-tV), n. The state of being 

producible ; producibiiity. Buskiti. 

PlO-dUOt'i-ble (-T-b’l), a. [Cf. F. produc/ible.] Ca- 
pable of being produced ; producible. 

Pro-dUO'tile (-dttk'tTl), «. [L. productilis, fr. produ- 
cere to stretch out.] Caimble of being extended or pro- 
longed ; extensible ; ductile. 

Pro-dUO'tion (-shCn), n. [L. productio a longtlionlnp, 
prolonging : cf. F. production. See Produce.] 1. Tlio 
act or process of prancing, bringing forth, or exhibiting 
to view ; os, tbo pi'oduction of commodities, of a witness. 

2. That which is produced, yielded, or made, wliother 
naturally, or by the application of intelligence and la- 
bor; as, the pioductions of the earth; the productions 
of handicraft; the productions of intellect or genius. 

3. The act of lengthening out or prolonging. 

83 m. — Product ; produce ; fruit ; work ; performance ; 
composition. 

Pro-duc'tlvo (-ttv), a. [F. product if y L* productiviis 
fit for prolongation.] 1. Having the quality or power 
of producing ; yielding or furnishing results ; as, produc- 
tive soil ; producHve enterprises ; produeHve labor, that 
which increases the number or amount of products. 

2. Bringing into being ; causing to exist ; producing ; 
originative ; as, an age productive of great men ; a spirit 
productive of heroic aclilevements. 

And kindle with thy own prynluctire flro. Dryden. 

This is turning nobility into a principle of virtue, and making 
it pnxiuctivc of merit. Spectator. 

3. Producing, or able to produce, in large measure ; 
fertile; profitable. 

— Pro-dno'tlve-ly, adv, — Pro-duo'tlTo-neM, n. 

Pro'Auo-tlT'l-ty (prS'dQk-tlv'T-ty), n. The quality 
or state of being proouctivo ; productiveness. Emerson. 

Not indeed as the product, but as the producing power, the 
productivity. (\tltrid{fc. 

PnHluO'trwui (prd-dfik'trSs), n. A female producer. 


(I PrtKdOO'ttlS (prft-dfik'ttts), n. [KL. See Product.] 
(Paleon.) An exth^t genus of brachtopods, very <tliarao- 
teristio of the Carboniferous rocks* 

A 

Pruduclub. a I'railuctuH irmhrticula/us ; h c Prailuctns borridus, 
oiK-ued to show iuttrior ol \'ulvcs. 

Pro^e-gu'ml-nal (pr5'ft-gu'inT-nal), a. [Gr. wooijyou- 
/aet^ov, p. pr. of nooriyflaOaL to lead tbo way : rf. F. pro^'- 
gumhtc.'] (Mc(f.) Berving to predispose ; predisposing; 
p7'ocgunmial cause of disease. 

Pro'ein (pro'Sm), n. [L. prooemiunij Gr. irpooCfitov ; 
rqjo bfdore + 0 I/A 09 way, course or strain of a song : cf. 
F. pro^nie.'] Preface ; introduction ; i)rolimlnary obser- 
vations; prelude. 

Thus much may serve by way of iinxm. Swift. 

Pro'ein, u. /. To preface. [OtJ.] South. 

Pro-em'bry-O (prr.-fim'biI-o), n. [Prof, pro- 4 em- 
bryo.'] (Hot.) (a) The series of cells formed in the 
ovulo of a flowering plant after fertilization, but before 
the formation of the embrj’o. (b) Tim primary growth 
from the spore in certain cryptogamous plants ; us, the 
procmhi'yo. or protonema, of mosses. 

Pro-e'ml-al (pr6-e'm1f-al), a. lutroductorv ; prefa- 
tory ; preliminary. [7vJ Ilammond. 

no'emp-to'lis (pro/5mp-t5'slB), n. [NL,, from Gr. 
Trpoe/LijritrTeie to full iu before ; npo before -i* in -j- 
nLTTTeiv to fall.] ((-hron.) The addition of a day to the 
lunar calendar. [A.] Boo Mrrxiii*T 08 i 8 . 

PrO'laCO (prS'fas), interj. [OF. prou face, prou fasse / 
prou profit faire to make, do.] Much good inay it 
do you ! — a familiar salutation or welcome. [O/;^.] 

Master page, good master page, sit. rrvface! Shak. 

Prof'a-nato (pr5f'&-nat), v. t. To profane. [Gi^.] 

Prof'a-na'Gon (-na'shfin), n. [L. ]))()fanatio : cf. F. 
profanation. See Profane, r. i.] 1. The act of viola- 
ting sacred things, or of treating them with cont(‘mi>t or 
irreverence ; irreverent or too familiar trcatnuait or uso 
of wliat is sacred ; deHecration ; »ih, tbo of 

the Subbath; the profanation ol a sanctuary ; iha prof- 
anation of the name of God. 

2. The act of treating with abuse or diBicbpecl, or 
with undue publicity, or lack ol delicacy. 

’T were profanation of our joyB 

'J'o tell the luity our love. Domic. 

Pro-lane' (prf>-fan'), a. [F., fr. L. vrofauus, proi>- 
erly, l>oforo tbo temple, i. e., witliout the tcmplo, unholy ; 
pro before -j' fanmn tcuii>le. See Ist Fane.] 1. Not 
sacred or holy ; not poBscBBiug peculiar sanctity ; imcon- 
secrated ; hence, relating to matters other than sacred ; 
secular opposed to sacred, religious, or insjnred; as, 
a yyro/anc place. “Pro/one authors.” 1. Disraeli. 

The profane wreath was cui-pendod before the shrine. Gibbon. 

2. Unclean ; impure ; polluted ; unholy. 

Nothing is prgfane that serveth to holy things. SirW. lialcigh. 

3. Treating sacred things with contempt, disrespect, 
irreverence, or undue familiarity ; irreverent ; impious. 
Hence, si>ecifically : Irreverent in language; taking the 
name of Gml in vain; given to Bweariug ; blusplunnous ; 
as, npi'ofanc person, word, oath, or tongue. 1 Tim. i. 1 ), 

8 yii, — Beculsr; temporal; worldly; unsanctlfied ; 
unhallowed: unholy; irreligious; irreverent; ungodly; 
w icked ; godless ; impious. Boo Impious. 

Pro-lane', v. t. [imp. & p. p. IhaOFANED (-f5«d') ; 
p. pr. vb. 11 . Pbofahing.] ^^.profanare: cf. F. pro- 
fantr. Bee Profane, «.] 1. To violate, as anything 

sacred ; to treat with abuse, irreverence, obloquy, or 
contempt ; to desecrate ; to pollute ; as, to profane the 
name of Goil ; to profane the Scriptures, or the ordi- 
nances of God. 

The pricBtH In the temple prqfane the sabbath. Matt. xii. li. 

2. To put to a ^vrong or unworthy use ; to make a base 
employment of ; to debaae ; to abuse ; to defile. 

80 idly to profane the precious time. Shak. 

Pro-lane'ly, adv. In a profane manner. 

The character of God profanely impeached. Dr. T. Dwight. 

Pro-lane'neSB, n. The quality or state of being pro- 
fane ; especial! Vj^ the use of profane language. 

Pro-fan'er (-er), n. One who treats sacred tilings 
with irreverence, or defiles what is holy; one who uses 
profane language. Hooker. 

Pro-lan'i-ty (pr 6 -fau'T-tj^),n. [L. ;> 7 ’q/ani 7 rt^.] 1. The 
quality or state of being profane ; profanencBs ; irrever- 
ence ; esp., the use of profane language ; blasphemy. 

2. That which is profane ; profane language or acts. 

The brisk intcrchannc of profanity and folly. Burkmiiuder. 

Pro-leo'Uon (-fSk'shfin), n. [See Proficient.] A 
setting out ; a going forward ; advance ; progi'e.s 8 ion. 
[Oftj.J Sir T. Browne. 

Pro'feo-tl'tlous (prS'fSk-tTsh'fis), a. [L. profiCtUi us, 
fr. proficisH to set out, proceed.] Proceeding from, as 
from a parent ; derived, as from an allocator. [li.] 

The threefold distinction of jnxj/'tca'noua, adventitious, and 
profCBsioiial wnsnsccrtuiiiod. (.ibbon. 

Pro'lert (priYf^rt), n. [L., ho brings forward, 3d 
ners. pr. of prof erre. See Proffer.] (Law) The exhi- 
bition or production of a record or paper in open court, 
or an allegation that it is in court. 

Pro-fOM' (prft-fSs'), f’. t. [imp. &j). p. Professed 
(-fSst') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Professing.] [h^ profes, masc., 
professe, fern., professed (monk or nun), L. professns, 
p. p. of profiteri to profess ; pro before, forward -f- fa- 
to confess, own. See Confess.] 1. To make oi>en 
declaration of, os of one’s knowledge, belief, action, etc. ; 
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to avow or aoknowledga ; to oonfeii publiolv ; to own or 
admit freely. ** Hear me pro/ess •Inoerely.” 8hak, 

The beet and wleeet of them all proresaed 
To know this ouly, that he nothing knew. Jrmon. 

2. To set up a claim to ; to make preteoae to { hence, 
to put on or preaeut an appearance of. 

I do prqfe»$ to bo no loss than 1 seem. Shak. 

3. To pretend to knowledge of; to proclaim one’s 
eelf versed in ; to make one’s sell a teacher or practi- 
tioner of ; to set up as an authority respecting ; to de- 
clare (one’s sell to be such or such) ; as, he professes sur- 
gery ; to profess one’s self a physician. 

no-lOM' (pr6-f8s'), V, i. 1. To take a profession upon 
one’s self by a public declaration ; to confess. Drayton. 

2. To declare friendship. [06 j.] 8/iak. 

Pro-loiM6d' (-ffist^), a. Openly declared, avowed, ac- 
knowledged, or claimed ; as, a professed foe ; % professed 
tyrant ; a professed Christian. 

The professed {R. C. Ch.), a certain class among the 
Jesuits bound by a special vow. the Note under Jas- 
urr. 

Pro-fOBl'ad-ly (-fBs'gd-lj^), adv. By profession. 

Fr^las'alon (-ffish'lln), n. [F., fr. L professio. See 
PnoFBss, v.] 1. Tlio act of professing or claiming ; open 
declaration ; public avowal or acknowled^ent ; as, pro- 
fessions of friendship ; a jjrofession of faith. 

A solemn vow, promise, and jirqf'emon. £k. qf Com. Prayer. 

2. Thot which one professes ; a declaration ; an avow- 
al ; a claim ; as, his pi ofessions are insincere. 

•nip Indians quickly perceive the coincidence or the contra- 
diction between prqfemona and conduct. J. Morse. 

3. That of which one professes knowledge ; the occu- 
pation, if not mechanical, agricultural, or the like, to 
which one devotes one’s self ; the business which one pro- 
fesses to understand, and to follow for subsistence ; call- 
ing ; vocation ; employment ; as, the profession of arms ; 
tho profession of a clergyman, lawyer, or physician ; the 
profession of lecturer on chemistry. 

He tried five or she prqfcssiotu in turn. Macaulay. 

|ig?P* The three professions^ or learned jtrofessions^ are, 
especially, theology, law, and medicine. 

4. The collective body of persons engaged in a calling ; 
as, the pro/cAtfon distrust him. 

6. (Eccl. Law) The act of entering, or becoming a 
meml^r of, a religious order. 

]lhro-tea'lioil-al (-ol), a. 1. Of or pertaining to a pro- 
fession, or calling ; conforming to tlie rules or standards 
of a profession ; following a profession ; as, professional 
knowledge; professional conaxxct. “Pride, not personal, 
X)\it profes.nonal.^* Macaulay. Jl professional bhoot- 
er.” i)« Quincey. 

2. Engaged in by professionals ; as, a professional 
race ; — opi>osed to amateur. 

Pro-lM^aion-al, n. A person who prosecutes anything 
professionally, or for a livelihood, and not in the charac- 
ter of an amateur ; a professional worker. 

Pro-fM'Sion-Al-lsm (-Iz’m), n. The following of a 
profession, si>ort, etc., as an occupation ; — opposed to 
amateurism. 

Pro-fM'aiOIl-al-iat, n. A professional person. [J?.] 

PrO'let'fion-al-ly, adv. in a professional maimer 
or capacity ; by profession or calling ; in the exercise of 
one’s profession ; as, one employed professionally. 

Txo-ttaM^or (prd-f6s'3r), n. [L., a teacher, a public 
teacher : of. F. professeur. See Peofkbb.] 1. One who 
professes, or makes oi>en declaration of, his sentiments 
or opinions ; especially, one who makes a public avowal 
of his belief in the Scriptures and his faltii in Clirist, and 
thus unites himself to the visible church. “ Professors 
of religion. ’ ’ Bacon. 

2. One who professes, or publicly teaches, any science 
or branch of learning; especially, on officer in a univer- 
sity. college, or other semmary, whose business it is to 
read lectures, or instruct students, in a particular branch 
of learning ; as, a professor of theology, of botany, of 
mathematics, or of political economy. 

Pro'lM-SO’rl-al (prO'fSs-sS'rl-nl), a. [L. professo- 
rius : cf. F. professorial.’] Of or pertaining to a profess- 
or; 08, the chair ; professorial interest. 

Pro^loa-BO'll-al-lsm (-Yz’m), n. The character, man- 
ners, or habits of a jirofessor. [7?.] 

PrO^lOS-SO'xl-at (-Rt), n. Bee PROFESSOBIAT*. 

PrO^lOt-loM-ate (*at), n. 1. The body of professors, 
or the professorial stall, in a university or college. 

2. A professorship. 

Pro-feM^or-abip (prd-fga'Sr-shTp), n. The office or 
position of a professor, or public teacher. Walton. 

Pr 0 -l«l'» 0 -ry. (-sft-ry), a. [L. j)rofes.soriiis.] Of or 
pertaining to a professor ; professorial. [2?.] Bacon. 

Prof^r (prof'fgr), V. /. [imp. &, «. p. PRorrxuRo 
(-fSrd); p. pr. & vh. n. Proitkrino. i [OE. profren^ 
vro/erent F. j^ofirer^ fr. L. proferre to bring forth or 
forward, to offer; pro forward + ferre to bring. See 
Brar to produce.] 1. To offer for acceptance ; to pro- 
pose to give ; to make a tender of ; as, to proffer a gift ; 
to services; to pro/er friendship. Shak. 

I reck not what wrong that thou me proffe. Chaucer. 

2. To essay or attempt of one^s own accord ; to under- 
take, or proj^se to undertake. ZE.] Milton. 

Profffar, n. 1. An offer made ; something proposed 
for acceptance by another ; a tender ; as, proffers of 
peace or friendship. 

He made a proffer to lay down His commission. Clarendon. 

2. Essay; attempt. [72.] Bacon. 

Frof^lor-or (-Sr), n. One who proffers something. 

Pr0-fl'0l«ll06 (prd-fTsh^fns), I n. The quality or state 

Pro-tt'oleil-oy (-en-ey), ) of being proficient ; 

advance In the acquisition of any art, science, or knowl- 
edge ; progression in knowledge ; improvement ; adept- 
ness ; as, to acquire pro/fc?>ncy in music. 

Pro-ft^Ohnit (prfl-nsh'cnt), n. [L. pro/c7ens, -enffr, 
p. pr, of proficere to go forward, make progress ; pro 


forward •+• /mere to make. See Fact, and of. PBoriVt n. 1 
One who Has made considerable advances in any busi- 
ness, art, Boienoe, or branch of learning ; an expert ; an 
adept ; as, Sk proficient in a trade ; a proficient in mathe- 
matios, music, etc. 

Pro-tt^deili (prfi-ffsb^entH a. Well advanced in any 
branch of knowledge or skill ; possessed of considerable 
ac^rements ; well-skilled ; versed ; adept. 
]ntl-fi'Oleilt-ly> adv. in a proficient manner. 
Pro-tto^U-OtlS (prfi-lTkhl-'lis), a. [L. proficuus.] Prof- 
itable ; advantageous ; useful. [Qbs.] Harvey. 

PIOHIO (pryffl or -fSl i 277), n. [It. ftrofilo, ir. 1. 
pro before + filum a thr«id, an outlme, shape : cf. F. 
profit. See Filk a row, ana cf. Pubwr, Purl, a fringe.] 

1. An outline, or contour ; as, the profile of an apple. 

2. {Paint. & Sculp.) A ^uman head represented side- 
wise, or in a side view ; th^ side face or half face. 

3. (a) (Arch.) A section'of auy member, made at right 
angles with its main lines; showing the exact shajm of 
m^diugs and the like, (p) {Civu Mngin.) A drawing 
exhibiting a vertical section of the ground along a sur- 
veyed line, or graded woiik, as of a railway, showing ele- 
vations, depressions, groi^, etc. 

Prollla paper {Civil Engin.)^ paper ruled with vertical 
and liorixontal lines forming small oblong rectangles, 
adapted for drawing profiles. 

Pro'lila, V, t. [imp. & p. p. PaoriLBD (-fild or -fSld) ; 
». pr. & vb. n. PRoriLiNO.] [Cf. F. profiler., It. proji- 
fare. Bee PaoriLB, n.J 1. To draw the outline of ; to 
draw in profile, as on architectural member. 

2. (Mech.) To sliape the outline of an object by pass- 
ing a cutter aroimd it. 

Proflling machine, a jigging machine. 

Pro^fU-lng, n. (Fort.) Ill the construction of field- 
works, the erection at proper intervals of wooden pro- 
files, to show to tlie workmen the sectional form of the 
parapets at those points. 

ProHl-lflt, w. One who takes profiles. 

Prol'lt (prSf'Tt), n. [F., fr. L. profectus advance, 
progress, profit, fr. proficere., profectum. See Profi- 
cient,] 1. Acquisition beyond expenditure ; excess of 
value received for producing, keeping, or selling, over 
cost ; hence, pecuniary gain in any transaction or occu- 
pation ; emolument ; as, a profit on tlie sale of goods. 

l>ot no man anticiputc uncertain projitt. Rambler, 
2. Recession of goo<l ; valuable results ; useful conse- 
quences ; benefit ; avail ; gain ; as, an office of profit. 

Thig I «peak for your own prq/it. 1 Cor. \di. 35, 
If you dare do yourself a jD-ofit and a right. Shak. 

Syn. — Benefit ; avail; service; Improvement; ad- 
vancement; gain; emolument. 

Prof 'It, f'. /. [imp. & p. p. Profitbi) ; p. pr. & rb. 
n. Profitino.] [F. profiler. See Profit, n.l To be of 
service to; to bo good to; to help on; to benefit ; to 
advantage ; to avail ; to aid ; as, truth profits all meu. 

The word preached did noi profit them. HA. iv. 2. 
It is a great meant of profiting yourtelf, to copy diligently 
excellent ideccu and beautiful desigua. JJryilcn. 

Prof'lt, V. i. 1. To gain advantage ; to make improve- 
ment ; to improve ; to gain ; to advance. 

I profit not by thy talk. Shak. 

2. To be of use or advantage ; to do or bring good. 

Riches proTft not in the day of wrath. Prow xl. 4. 
Prol'lt-a-blo (-4-b’l), a. [F. profitable.] Yielding or 
bringing profit or gain ; g^nful ; lucrative ; useful ; help- 
ful ; advantageous ; beneficial ; as, a profitable trade ; 
profitable business ; a profitable study or profession. 

Whttt wat to profitable to the empire became fatal to the 
emperor. Arbuthnot. 

~ Prol'lt-A-ble-ness, n. — Prof'it-A-bly, adv. 
Prot'it-lng, n. Qain ; advantage ; profit. 

That thy profiting may appear to all. 1 Tim. iv. 15. 
Prof'lt-leM, a. Without profit ; unprofitable. Shak. 
Prol'H-ga-cy (prSni-gA-sy), n. [See Pboflioate, a.] 
The quality or state of being profligate ; a profligate or 
very vicious course of life ; a state of being abandoned 
in moral principle and in vice ; dissolutenoss. 

Prof'U-gate (-g4t), a. [L. profiigatuSy p. p. of profii- 
gare to strike or dash to the ground, to destroy ; pro 
before + a word akin to fiigere to strike. Bee Afflict.] 

1. Overthrown; beaten; conquered. [Obs,] 

The foe i« proftigate. and run. Jludibras, 

2. Broken down In respect of rectitude, principle, vir- 
tue, or decency ; openly and shamelessly immoral or vi- 
cious ; dissolute ; as, a profligate man or wretch. 

A race more profiigatr than we. Roscommon. 
Made prostitute and profiigntr the muse. Dryden. 
8yn, — Abandoned ; corrupt ; dissolute ; vitiated ; de- 
praved ; vicious ; wicked. See Abandoned. 

ProlH'gate, n. An abandoned person ; one openly 
and sliamelessly vicious ; a dissolute person. “ Sucli a 
profligate as Antony.” Swift. 

P^'U-gate (-gSt), V. t. To drive away ; to overcome. 
[A Liittnism] [02»x.] Harvey. 

Prof'li-gato-ly (-git-iy), adv. In a profligate manner. 
Prom-gate-nOM, n. The quality of being profligate ; 
an abandoned course of life : profligacy. 

Prof'U-ga'tiOn (-gS'shtlA n. [L. proftigatio.'] De- 
feat; rout; overthrow. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Prol'ln-anoe (prSf'lft-ens), n. [L. profiiientia.] Qual- 
ity of being profluent ; course. [A’.] Sir H. Wotton. 

Prof'lU'^lIt (-cut), a, [L, profiuens^ p, pr. of proflu^ 
ere ; pro forward -f fluere to flow,] Flowing forward. 
[72.] “ In the projfttcnf stream.” Milton. 

VtO-iaaoA' (prft-found'), a. [F. profond, L. profun- 
dus; pro before, forward fundus the bottom. ^ 
Found to establish, Bottom lowest part.] 1. Descend- 
ing far below the surface; opening or reaching to a 
great depth ; deep. “ A gulfpro/awnd.” Milton. 

2. Intellectually deep ; entenng far into subjects ; 
reaching to the bottom of a matter, or of a branch of 


toarning; thorough; as, a profound invootlgattoa or 
treatise ; a profound scholar ; profound wisdom. 

3. Oharacteriied by intensity ; deeply felt ; pervading ; 

overmastering ; far-reaching ; strongly impressed ; as, a 
pro/ound sleep. “Pro/ott^ scistioa.” Shak. 

Of the prq/bund corruption of this class there can be no 
doubt. Milnum, 

4. Bending low ; exhibiting or expressing deep humil- 
ity ; lowly ; submissive ; as, a profound bow. 

What humble gestures 1 Whatiirq/hu/irf reverence I Duppa. 
Pro-found' (pr^-found'), n. 1. The deep; the sea; 
the ocean. 

God in the fathomless prqfonnd 

Hath all his choice commanders drowned. Sandys. 
2. An abyss, Milton. 

Pro-found', V. i. To cause to sink deeply ; to cause to 
dive or penetrate far down. [O&s.] Sir T. Broivne. 
Pro-found', V. i. To dive deeply ; to penetrate. [Obs.] 
Pro-fonnd'ly, adv. In a profound maimer. 

Why sigh you so profoundly f Shak. 

Pro-fonnd'nOM, n. The quality or state of being 
profound ; profundity ; depth. Hooker. 

Pro-fnl'gent (-ffil'gcnt), a. [Pref. pro- -f- h.fulgere 
to shine.] Shining forth ; brilliant ; effulgent. [Obs.] 
Proftdgcnt in preciousness. ” Chaucer. 

Pro-fim'dl-^ (-fdn'dl-tV), n . ; pi. -ties (-tT^. [L. pro- 
f unditas : cf. F. prof onditL Sec Profound.] The quality 
or state of being profound ; depth of place, knowledge, 
feeling, etc. “The vast pra/imd?7y obscure.” Milton. 

ProlUBO' (pr6-fuB'), a. [L. profusus, p. p. of pro- 
fundere to pour forth or cut ; pro forward, forth -f- 
fundere to pour: cf. F. prof us. See Fuse to niult.^ 

1. PourJup forth with fullness or exuberance ; bounti- 
ful ; exceedingly liberal ; giving witliout stint ; as, nptro- 
fuse government ; profuse hospitality, 

A preen, nhady bank, profuse of flowers. Milton. 

2. Superabundant ; excessive ; prodigal ; lavish ; as, 

expenditure. “ P/o/Mse omonieut.” Karnes. 

Ssm. — Lavish ; exuberant; bountiful; prodigal; ex- 
travagant. — Profuse, Lavish, Prodigal. Profuse de- 
notes iK)uring out (as money, etc,), with great fullness 
or freencBS ; as, jtrofitse in his exptmdltiircs, thanks, 
promises, etc. Lavish is stronger, implying nuneeessary 
or wasteful excess : as, lavish of Ills bounties, favors, 
praises, etc. Prodigal is stronger still, denoting un- 
measured or reckless profusion ; os, prodigal of one’s 
strength, life, or blood, to secure some object. Dryden. 

Pro-fnio' (*fuz'), V. t. To noiir out ; to give or spend 
liberally ; to lavish ; to squander. [Oh3.]< Chapman. 
Pro-fuge'ly (-fusny), adv. in a profuse manner. 
Pro-lUSe'nOM, n. Extravagance ; profusion. 

Hospitality somctimcB degenerate* into profuseness, Aiterhury. 

Pro-fn'lion (-fu'zhtin), n. [L. profusio : cf. F. pro- 
fusion.] 1. The act of one who is profuse ; a lavlsliing 
or pouring out without stint. 

Thy vait profusion to the factious nobles ? Rowe. 
2- Abundance ; exuberant plenty ; lavish supply ; as, 
njrrofusion of commodities. Addison. 

«0-lu'8lve (-sTv), a. Profuse ; lavish ; prodigal. [06,«.] 
Prog (prSg), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Proqoed (prBgd) ; 
p. pr. &. \d). n. Progoino.] [Cf. D prachen^ G. prachem^ 
prakke^ Sw. pracka, to beg, L. procare, procart, to 
ask, (femand, and E, prmvl.] 1. To wander about and 
beg ; to seek food or other supplies by low arts ; to seek 
for advantage by mean shifts or tricks. [Low] 

A perfect artist in jirogging for money. Fuller. 

I have been endeavoring to prog for you. Burke. 

2. To steal ; to rob ; to filch. [Low] Johnson. 

3. To prick ; to goad ; to progue. [ocaf.] 

Prog, n. 1. Victuals got by begging, or vagrancy; 
victunls of any kind ; food ; supplies. [<S 2 an/ 7 ] Sw{ft. 

8o long as he picked from the tilth his prog. R. Browning. 

2. A vagrant beggar ; a tramp. [Slang] 

3. A goad ; a progue. [<Scof. j 

ihro-gon'er-ate (pr6.J5n'8r-5t), v. t. [L. progeneratus, 
p. p. of progenerare to beget ; pro forth, forward -j- ge- 
nerare to generate.] To beget ; to generate ; to produce ; 
to procreate ; as, to progenerate a race, [72.] Land or. 

no-gen'er-a'tlon (-fi'shtln), n. [L. progeneratio.] 
The act of begetting ; aremagation. U? ] 

Pro-gen'i-tor (-jCn'T-ter), n. [OF. 2 )rogenil€ur, L. 
progenitor, fr. progignere, jwogenUum, to bring forth, 
to beget ; pro forth -f gignere to beget. See Gender 
kind.} An ancestor in the direct line ; a forefather. 

And reverence thee their great proffcuitor. Milton, 
Pro-gen'i-tor-ahlp, n. The state of being a progenitor. 
Pro-gon'l-treas (-trfis), n. A female progenitor. 
Pro-gan'i-tnre (-tlSr; 135), n. [F. progSniture.] A 
begetting, or birth. [72.] 

«rog' 0 -ny (prUy^-nf), n. [OE. progenie, F. progk- 
nie, fr. L. progenies, fr. progignere. Bee Progenitor.] 
Descendants of the human kind, or offspring of other 
animals ; children ; offspring ; race ; lineage. ** Issued 
from the progeny of kings. ” Shah, 

Pro-glot'tld (prft-glot'tTd), n. (ZoU.) Proglottis. 

II Pro-glot'tla (-tis)^ W. ; pi. pROOLOTTlDis (-dSz). 
[NL., fr. Gr. wpoyAwms tlie tip of the tongue ; wprf for- 
ward -f yAanra the tongue.] (Zobl.) One of the free, 
or nearly free, segments of a tapeworm. It contains 
both male and female reproductive organs, and U capa- 
ble of a brief independent existence. 

II Prog'llA-tlll (T)rSg'n&-tb!), n. pi. [NL. See Psoo- 
NATHous.] (ZoU.) A comprehensive group of mankind, 
including those that have prognathous Jaws. 
Prog-nAtll'lo (-uSth'Tk), a. (Anal.) Prognathous. 

(prSg'na-thTs’m or prSg-na'thTz’m), n. 
(Anal!) Proj^ion of the Jaws. 

Prog'IM'UIOIIS (-thfis), a. [Gr. irp6 before 4* yriBos 
tha jaw.] (Anat.) Having the Jaws projecting beyond the 
upper part of the face opposed to orthognatkous. 
Bee Qnaihio indox, under Ghatmio. 

Their oountensnees had the true prognathous character. JTane. 
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Pro-gram^ma(pri-grSm'ma),n. ; pL ruuoKAMMATA 
). [L. Beo raoauAMME.] 1. {Gr. Ant Uj.) At\y law ^ 


PlOf'IM (prSg'nt), n. [L., % fwallow, traditionally 
Mid to bo fr. Progne (the ttster of Philomela), who wm 
changed into a swallow, Qr. llpoicvi}.] {Zodl.) (a) A 
■wallow, (b) A genus of swallows iucludi^ the puimle 
martin. Bee Martin, (c) An American butterfly {Po- 
lygonia^ or Vaneata^ Progne). It is orange and black 
above, grayish beneath, with an [.’Sl^aped silver mark on 
the hind wings. Called also gray comma, 

Prog-no'liii (ptfig-no^sls), n. [L., fr. Gr. irptfyvueiv, 
fr. npoyiyvwTMLv to know beforehand ; irp6 before -f- 
yiyvucrKaiv to know. See Know.] {Med.) The act or 
art of foretelling the course and termination of a disease ; 
also, the outlook ailorded by this act of judgment ; as, 
the prognosis of hydrophobia Is bad. 

Prog-nos'tio (-nSs^tlk), a, [Gr. trpoyvworiie^?. Bee 
Prognosis.] Indicating something future by signs or 
symptoms ; foreshowing ; aiding in prognosis ; as, the 
prognostic symptoms of a disease ; prognostic signs. 

Prog>nOB^tio, n. [L. prognosticum^ Or. iTpoyvo»cmtt6v : 
ct,¥.pronostic^ prognostic. See Prognostic, a.] 1. That 
which prognosticates; a sign by which a future event 
may be known or foretold ; an indication ; a sign or 
omen ; hence, a foretelling ; a prediction. 

Thst choice would inevitably be comiidered by the country 
as a profftiostic of the highest import. Macaulay. 

2. {Med.) A sign or symptom indicating the course 
and termination of a disease. Parr. 

Syn. — Sign ; omen ; presage ; token ; indication. 

fixig-nOB^tlo, V. t. To prognosticate. [06«.] 

Prog-n08'tlo-R-ble (-tT-kA-b’l), a. Capable of being 
prognosticated or foretold. Sir T. Brou ne. 

Prog-noB^tl-oate (-tt-kSt), v. t. [imp. p. p. Prog- 
nosticated (-ka'tgd)^. or. & vb. n. PnooNOBTioATiNo.] 

I See Prognostic.] Tg indicate as future ; to foretell 
from signs or symptoms ; to prophesy ; to foreshow ; to 
predict ; as, to prognosticate evil. Burke. 

I neither will nor can pronnogficate 
To the young gaping heir hia father’s fate. Dryilen. 

Syn. — To foreshow; foretoken; betoken; forebode; 
presage ; predict ; prophesy. 

Prog-nOB^tl-ca'tlon (-ka'shtln), n. [Cf. F. pronosti- 
entioiiT] 1. The act of foreshowing or foretelling soiue- 
tJiing future bv present signs; prediction. 

2. That w'hich foreshows ; a foretoken. Shak. 

PrOg-nOB'tl-oa^tor (-ka'tcrl, n. One w’lio prognosti- 
cates ; a forekuower or foreteller of a future course or 
event by present signs. Jsa. xlvii. 13. 

Pro'gram (pro'gram), n. Same as pRoanAMna. 

II r . . w . .. 

(•tA). _ . ... 

which, after it had passed the Athenian senate, was 
fixed on a tablet for public inspection previously to its 
being proposed to the general assembly of the people. 

2. An edict published for public information ; an offi- 
cial bulletin ; a public procla^tion. 

3. See Programme. 

4. A preface. [06.?.] T, Warton. 

Pro'^amme (prS'gi^), n. [L. programma a pub- 
lic proclamation, manifesto, Gr. npoypapfia, fr. npoypd- 
iftsiv to write before or in public ; npo before, fortli -f- 
j^d<f>ew to write: cf. F. programme. Sec Graphic.] 
That which is written or printed as a public notice or 
advertisement ; a scheme ; a prosi>octus ; especially, a 
brief outline or explanation of the order to be pursued, 
or the subjects embraced, in any public exercise, per- 
formance, or entertainment ; a preliminary sketch. 

Programme moilc {Mus.), descriptive instrumental music 
which reuulres an argument or programme to explain the 
meaning of its several movemouts. 

Prog^rBBB (prSg'rfis; 277), n. [L. progressu.<t, from 
progrediy p. p. progressus, to go forth or forward ; pro 
forward -}- gradt to step, go : cf. F. progrhs. See Grade.] 

1. A moving or going forward ; a proceeding onward ; 
an advance ; specifically : (a) In actual space, os the 
progress of a ship, carriage, etc. (6) In the growth of 
an animal or plant ; increase, (c) In business of any 
kind ; as, the progress of a negotiation ; the progress of 
art. {d) In knowledge ; in proficiency ; as, the prog^ 
ress of a child at school, (c) Toward ideal complete- 
ness or perfection in respect of quality or condition ; ~ 
applied to individuals, comnu^ties, or the race ; os, so- 
cial, moral, religious, or political progress. 

2. A journey of state ; a circuit ; especially, one made 
by a sovereign through parts of his own dominions. 

The king being returned from hisprofl'reww’. Evelyn. 

Pro-greBB' (prft-grSs' ; formerly pronounced like 
Progrebs, n.), V. i. \imp. & p. o. I^ogressed (-grSst') ; 
p. pr, & vb. n. Progressing.] 1 . To make progress ; to 
move forward in space ; to continue onward in course ; 
to proceed ; to advance ; to go on ; as, railroads are pro- 
grossing. Aa hl$ recovery progressed.'' Thackeray. 

Let me wipe off this honoralde dow, 

Tliat silverly doth proyrega on thy cheeks. Shak, 

They progregg In tiist style In proportion as their pieces are 
treatoa with contempt. Wnnhington. 

The war had progressed for some time. Marghall, 

2. To make improvement ; to advance. Bayard. 

If man nroyresses, art must proyregg too. ( 'aird. 

Prog^rBBB (prbg^rSs ; see Progress, v. t.), v. t. To 
make progress in ; to pass through. Wbs."] Milton. 

Pro-gTfB'Blon (prft-grfish'ttn), n. [L. progressio : cf, 
F. progression.'] 1. The act of moving forward ; a pro- 
oewing in a course ; motion onward. 

2. Course ; passage ; lapse or prooeM of time. 

I hope, in a short proqressiotiy you will be wholly immerged 
in the deiloes and joys of religion. Kvelm. 

3. {Math.) Begular or proportional advance in in- 
crease or decrease of numbers ; continued proportion, 
arithmetical, g^metrioal, or harmonic. 

4. {Mus.) A regular succession of tones or chords . 
the movement of tlie parts in harmony ; the order of the 
modulations in a piece from key to key, 

Arltlunstloal progression, a progression in which the 


terms Incve^ or decrease by equal differences, as the I 
numbers J’ ^ } by the difference 2. | 

-- GooiMtrioal progression, a progression in which the i 
terms increase or decrease by equal ratios, as the num- 
bers \ I oy a continual multiylica- 

”(64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2,1 tion or division by 2. 

— Hamonlc progression, a progression in which the 
terms are the reciprocals of quantities in arithmetical 
progression, as i, i, 

Pro-ffreB'Blon-Al (prft-grSsh'lin-fll), a. Of or iiertain- 
ing to progression ; tending to, or capable of, progress. 

rrO-greB'Blon-iflt, n. l. One who holds to a belief in 
the progression of society toward perfection. 

2. One who maintains the doctrine of progression in or- 
ganic forms ; — opposed to uni/orrnitarian. II. Spencer. 

Prog'rBBB-iBt (pr5g'r68-Ist), n. One who mokes, or 
holds to, progress ; a progressionist. 

Pro-R^lve (prS-grSs'Iv), a. [Cf. F. progressif] 

1. Moving forward ; proceeding onward ; advancing ; 
evincing progress ; increasing ; as, progressive motion or 
course ; — opposed to retrograde. 

2. Improving ; as, art is in e. progressive state. 

Progrsssivs snehrs or whist, a way of ploying at card 

S arties, by which, after every game, the losers at the 
rst table go to the last table, and the winners at all the 
tables, except the first, move up to tho next table. — Pro- 
grsssivs muscular atrophy a nervous disorder char- 

acterized by continuous atrophy of the muscles. 

— Pro-greBB'lve-ly, adv. — Pro-greBBlve-noBB, n. 
Progne (pr3g), v. %. To prog. [G6<.] P. Pletcher. 
Progne, n. A sharp point ; a goad. t-Scof. & Locals 
U. tS.] — v. t. To prick; to goad. [iScof. & Ijocaly U.S.], 
Pro^ome (pro'lifim). n. Proem. [06s.] Chaucer. 
Pro-hlVlt (pr6-hlbat), V. i. limp. & p. p. Prohib- 
ited ; p. pr. & vb. n. Prohibitino.] [L. prohihitnsy p. 
p. of prohibere to prohibit ; pio before, forth -f- habere 
to have, hold. See Habit.] 1. To forbid by authority ; 
to Intenilct ; as, God prohibited Adam from eating of 
tho fruit of a certain tree ; we prohibit a person from 
doing a thing, and also the doing of tho thing ; as, the 
law prohibits men from stealing, or it prohibits stealing. 

Prohibit was formerly followed by to with the in- 
finitive, but is now commonly followed by from with the 
verbal noun in -ing. 

2. To hinder ; to debar ; to prevent ; to preclude. 


Oates of burning adamant, 
Barred over ua, prohibit all egress. 


Milton. 


Syn. — To forbid ; interdict ; debar ; prevent ; hinder. 
— Prohibit, Forbid. To forbid is Anglo-Saxon, and is 
more familiar ; to prohibit is Latin, and is more formal or 
official. A parent forbids his child to be out late at night ; 
he prohibits his intercourse with the profane and viemus. 

Pro-hib^lt-er (-er), n. One who prohibits or forbids ; 
a forbidder ; on interdicter. 

Pro^hl-bPtlOIl (pro'hT-bTsh'fin), n. [L. prohihitio: 
cf. F. prohibition.] 1. Tho act of prohibiting ; a decla- 
ration or injunction forbidding some action ; interdict. 

Tlie law of God, in tho ten commandments, cunsists mostly of 
prohibitions. Tillotson. 

2. Specifically, the forbidding by law of the sale of 
alcoholic liquors as beverages. 

Writ of prohibitum {Law), a writ issued by a superior 
tribunal, directed to an inferior court, coinmaudiiig the 
latter to cease from tho prosecution of a suit depending 
before it. Blackstone. 

By ellipsis, prohibition is used for the writ itself. 

Pro^bl-bPtlOIl-iBt, n. 1. One who favors prohibitory 
duties on foreign gowls In commerce ; a protectionist. 

2. One who favors the prohibition of the sale (or of 
the sale and manufacture) of alcoholic liquors os bever- 
ages. 

Pro-blb^t-iva (prS-htb'Tt-Tv), a. [Cf. F. prohihitif.] 
That prohibits; prohibitory; as, a tax whose effect is 
prohibitive. 

Pro-hlb'lt-O-iy (-i-rj), a. [L. prohihitorius.] Tend- 
ing to prohibit, terbid, or exclude ; implying prohibition ; 
forbidding; as, a law ; a prohibitory price. 

Prohibitory indsx. {R. C. Ch.) See imder Index. 

Proln (proiu), V. t. [Beo Prune to trim.] To lop ; to 
trim ; to prune ; to adorn. [06 j.] Chaucer. 

The BprigB that did about it grow 
He proined from the loofy arms. Chapman. 

Proln, V. i. To be employed in pruning. lObs.] 

Proreot (prCj'Skt ; 277), n. [OF. jrroject; F. projety 
fr. L. projectu.Sy p. p. of projicere to project ; pro for- 
ward -{ jacere to throw, ^e .Iet a shooting forth, 
and cf. Projet.] 1. Tlie place from which a thing pro- 
jects, or starts forth. [06.?.] liollond. 

2. That which is projected or designed ; something in- 
tended or devised ; a scheme ; a design ; a plan. 

Vented much policy, and projects deep. Milton. 

Projects of hnppinees devisod by human reason. Rogers. 
He entered into the ptvject with hi# cu#tomary ardor. Presrott. 

3. An idle scheme ; an impracticable design ; as, a man 
given to projects. 

Syn* — Desigii ; scheme ; plan ; purpose. — Project, 
Design. A project is something of a practical nature 
thrown out for consideration ns to its being done. A de-. 
sign is a project when matured and settled, as a thing to 
be accomplished. An ingenious man has many pi ojertsy 
but, if governed by sound sense, will be slow in fonuiug 
them into designs. Bee also Scheme. 

Pro-Jeot' f [imp. & p. p. Projected ; 

p. pr. St vb. n. raoJECTiKO.] [Cf. OF. projecter, P. 
prefeter.] 1. To throw or cast forward ; to shoot forth. 

Before his feet herself she did prefect. Spenaer. 
Behold 1 th’ ascending villas on my side 
Project long ahadows o’er tho crystal tide. Pope. 

2. To oast forward or revolve in the mind; to con- 
trive ; to devise ; to scheme ; as, to project a plan. 

What sit wc then projecting peace and war ? Milton. 

3. {Persp.) To draw or exhibit, as tho form of any- 


thing ; to delineate ; as, to prefect a sphere, a map, an 
ellipse, and the like ; — sometimes with on, upon, 4nfo, 
etc. ; as, to project a line or point u]>on a plane. Bee 
Projection, 4. 

Pro-)BOt' (prft-J8kt'), V. i. 1. To shoot forward ; to ex- 
tend beyond something else ; to be prominent ; to jut ; 
as, the cornice projects ; branches project from the tree. 

2. To form a project ; to scheme, [li.] Fuller, 

Pro-|eot'llo (-11), a. [Cf. F. projectile.] 1. Project- 
ing or impolliug forward ; os, a irrojecHle force. 

2. Caused or imparted by inquilse or projection ; im- 
pelled forward ; as, projeetde motion. A rbuthnot. 

Pro-jeoVlle, n. [Cf. F. projectile.] 1. A body pro- 
jected, or liiqielled forward, by force ; especially, a mis- 
sile adapted to l>o shot from a nreanii. 

2. pi. {Mech.) A part of ineclmnics which treats of 
tho motion, range, time of flight, etc., of bodies thrown 
or driven through the air by nn impelling force. 

PfO-Jec'tton (-jfik'shtin), n. [L. projcctio : cf. F. pro- 
jeetion.] 1. The act of throwing or shooting forward. 

2. A Jutting out ; also, a part jutting out, as of a build- 
ing ; an extension beyond sometliing else. 

3. The act of scheming or planning ; also, that which 
is planned ; contrivance ; desifjn ; plan. Davenant, 

4 . {Persp.) The representation of something ; deline- 
ation ; plan ; especially, the representation of any object 
on a perspective plane, or such a delineation as would 
result were the chief points of the object thrown for- 
ward upon the plane, each in the direction of a lino 
drawn through it from a given point of sight, or central 
point ; as, the projection of a sphere. The several kinds 
of projection diff er according to the assumed point of 
siglit and plane of projection in each. 

6. {Geog.) Any method of representing the surface of 
the earth upon a plane. 

Conical prqfsctlon, a mode of representing the sphere, 
the spherical surface being projected upon the surface of 
a cone tangent to the sphere, the point of sight being at 
the center of the sphere. — Oyllndric prelection, a mo^ of 
representing the sphere, the spherical surface being pro- 
jected upon the surface of a cylinder touching tho sphere, 
the iioint of sight being at the center of the sphere.— Glob- 


, - etc. Beo under 

Globular, Gnomonic, etc. — Msreator's prqjection. a mode 
of representing tho sphere in which the meridians are 
drawn parallel to each other, and tho parallels of latitude 
are straight lines whose distance from each other in- 
creases with their distance from the equator, so that at 
all places the degrees of latitude and longitude have to 
each other the same ratio as on the sphere Itself. — Ob- 
lique projection, a projection made by parallel lines draw'u 
from every point of a figure and meeting the plane of 
projection ooliquely. — Polar projection, a projection of 
the sphere in which the point of sight is at the center, 
and tne plane of projection passes through one of the 
polar circles. — Powder of projection (Alchemy), a certain 
powder cast into a cnicible or other vessel containing 
prepared metal or other matter which is to be thereby 
transmuted into gold. — Projection of a point on a plane 
{Descriptive Oeom.), tho foot of a perpendicular to tho 
plane drawn through the point. — ProJoctlon of a straight 
line on a plane, tho straight line on the plane connectiiig 
the feet of the perpendiculars let fall from the extremi- 
ties of the given line. 

Syn. — See Protuberance. 

Pro-Ject'ment (-jSkt^nent), n. Design ; contrivance ; 
projection. [G6.v.] Clarendon. 

Pro-lect'or (-Sr), n. [Cf. F. projeteur.] One who pro- 
jects a scheme or design ; hence, one who forms fanci- 
ful or chimerical schemes. V Estrange. 

Pro-leo'turo (-jSk'tfir ; 135), n. [L. projectura : cf. 
F. projecture.] A jutting out beyond a surface. 

II Pro^let' (prft'zho'), n. [F. See Project, n.] A plan 
proposed ; a araft of a proposed measure ; a project. 

Proke (pr5k), u. t. To poke ; to thrust. [Obs.] Bolland. 

Pro-lapBB' (prfi-lSps'), n. [L. prolapsus, it. prolapsus, 
p. p. of prolahi to fall forward ; pro forward -f- labi to 
glide, fall.] {Med.) The falling down of a part through 
the orifice with which it is naturally connected, esiie- 
cially of tho uterus or the rectum. Ihtnglison, 

Pro-lBpBB', V. i. To fall dow'n or out ; to protrude. 

Pro-Iap^idoil (-ISp'slittn), n. [L. prolapsio.] {Med.) 
Prolapse. [Written aiao prolaption.] [ 06 j.] 

Pro-lap'BUB (-sfis), n. [L.] {Med.) Prolapse. 

Prolate (pr515t), a. [L. prolatus, used ns p. p. of 
proferre to bring forth, to extend ; pro lotus, p. p. 
Bee Pro-, and Tolerate.] Stretched out; extended; 
es^ially, elongated in the direction of a line joining the 
poles ; as, a prolate spheroid ; — opposed to oblate. 

Prolate cycloid. Bee the Note under Cycloid. - Prolate 
elllpaotd or spheroid {Qr.om,\ a figure generated by the 
revolution of on ellipse about its major axis. Bee Ellip- 
soid of revolution, under Ellipsoid. 

Pro-late' (pr6-15t'), v. t. To utter; to pronounce. 
[G6j.] “Foun-der-ed ; prolate it riglit.” B. Jonson. 

PrO-la'tiOll (prft-lS'shfin), n. [L. prolafio : cf. F. 
prolation.] 1. The act of nrolating or pronouncing ; 
utterance ; pronunciation. [G6 j.] Bay. 

2. The act of deferring; delay. [06.?.] 

Ainsworth, 

3. {Mus.) A medlflcval method of de- 

termining tho proportionate duration of 
semibreves and minims. Busby. 

II Pro-la'tnm (-la'tlLm), n. ; vl. Pro- 
LATA(.td). [NL. See Prolate.] (6Vom.) 

A prolate spheroid. Bee Ellipsoid of ^ 
revolution, under Ellipsoid. 

Prolog' (prS'lSg'). n. ri*ref. pro- for, 
in place of -f /r<7.] {ZoYu,) One of the 
fleshy logs found on the abdominal seg- 
ments of the larvm of Lepidoptera, saw- p^oiejf of Urge 
flies, and some other insects. Those of Caterpillar t a 
Lepidoptera have a circle of hooks. Outer Surface; 

prolegatus ; pro for -f- legatus legate.] 

{Rom. Hist.) The deputy or substitute for a legate. 
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om'd-lU-rv (pr51'*-g8m't>nt-ry or prC'lt-J, a. 
Of the nature of a prolegomenon ; preliminary ; iutroduo- 
tory; prefatory. 

II Prore-gom'e-non (-nSn), n. ; pi. Piu)LB(ioicsMA(-ni). 
[NL., fr. Gr. rrpoAtyofjituov, properly neut. paaa. p. pr. of 
npoXtyair to »iay beiorehaud ; irpiii before + Aey«ii^ to 
Bay.] A prelhniuary remark or obeervation ; on Introduc- 
tory diacourso prefixed to a look or treatise. 

D. Slokcs (IGOy). Sir W. Seott. 
II Pro-l«p'Sl8 (prft-18p'ata)j w. [L., fr. Gr. 
from npoXaiJL^avtiv to take boforelmud ; rrp6 before -|- 
\anfidv€tv to take.] 1. (lihrL) (a) A figure by which 
objections are anticipated or prevented. Abp. liram- 
half. (f>) A necessary trxith or assumption; a first or 
assumed principle. 

2. (C/iron.) An error in chronolo^, consisting in an 
event being dated before the actual time. 

3. {Gram.) The application of an adjective to a noun 
in anticipation, or to denote the result, of the action of 
the verb ; as, to strike one dumb. 

Pro-lep'tlo (-ttk), ) a. [Gr. irpoAijn-Tiieds : cf. F. 

Pro-lep'tlo-al (-tl-kal), ) proleptique.} 1. Of or 
pertaining to prolepsla ; anticipativo. “ A far-soemg 
or proleptic wisdom." De Qxtincey. 

2. Previous; antecedent. Glanvill. 

3. {Med.) Anticipating the usu.-il time ; — applied to a 
porioaical disease wliose paroxysms return at an earlier 
hour at every repetition. 

Pro-lep^tlO-al-ly, adv. in a proleittical manner. 
Pro-le^tl08 (-tike), n. (Med.) Tiie art and science of 
predicting in medicine. Lai/eock. 

llPro^W^talre' (pr6''luafii''), n. [F. See Pholetakv.] 
One of the common people ; a low person ; also, tiie com- 
mon people os a class or estate in a country. 

ProPe-tR^ne-OUB (prQPS-ta'uo-iis or pr5'l?-), a. [L. 
proletancus.^ Having a numerous ofisprlng. [i^.] 
ProPo-ta^n-an (-rl-an), a. [L. prohdarius. Se«^ Prol- 
ETARY.] Of or pertaining to the proletaries; belonging 
to the commonalty ; hence, mean ; vile ; vulgar. “ Ev(‘ry 
citizen, if ho were not a proletarian animal kept at the 
public cost.” ])c Quincey. — n. A proletary. 

ProPe-ta'rl-at (-St), n. [F.] The indigent class in 
the State ; the body of proletarians. 

ProPe-ta'ri-ate (4t; 48), n. Tlio lower classes; 
beggars. “The- Italian prolctitrUttv.^' J. A. Syinnnds. 

ProPo-ta*ry (prol'^-t u-rjir or prS'lc-), n. ; pi! Ihtoi.B- 
TARfBS (-rfz). [L. prof eta) iusy fr. proles oflsjuing. Cf. 

1’ROl.ETAiRi:. J {Horn. Antiq.) A cili/.cu of the lowest 
cl;\sa, who served tiio state, not witli proporfy, but only 
by having children ; hence, a coniirion person. 

ProPl-Oide (prbl'I-sid or pro'lT-), n. [L. proles off- 
spring -}- caede)’e to kill.] The crime of destroying otie’a 
offspring, either in the womb or after birth. Bouvier. 
Pro-lil'er-ate (pr<i-llf'er-at), v. t. [L. proles offspring 
to bear.] 1. (fftoZ.) To produce or form ccU.s; 
es^ially, to produce cells rapidly. 

2 . {ZoM.) To proiluce zooids by budding. 
PrO'Uf^W-a'tlon (-S'shttn), «. 1. (ZZm/.) The contln- 
uouB development of colls in tissue formation ; cell for- 
mation. Virchow. 

2 . {Zool.) The production of numerous zooids by bud- 
ding, especially when buds arise from other buds in suc- 
cession. 

FrO-Uf^er-ons (-Ss), a. [L. proles offspring -f- -/er- 
ous.] 1. {Hot.) Bearing ofTspring ; — applied to a flower 
from within wliich another is produced, or to a brancli or 
frond from which another rises, or to a plant vvhicli is 
reproduced by buds or genira®. 

2 . {Zobl.) (a) Producing young by budding, (b) Pro- 
ducing sexual zooids by budding ; — said of the bla.sto- 
{c) Proiluciiig a cluster of branch- 
- said of corals. 


Diffumtm oftan ariaM from au axuberanoa of imurhia- 
tion ; prolixUy is generally ommeoted with a wont oflt. 

Pro-UxiOllB (pri-lYk'shtts), a. l>ilatory ; tedious ; su- 
perfluous. [GAs.] "Lay by all nicety, and prolixious 
Wiishes." 8hak. 

Pro-Ux'l-ty (-ITks^-tj^), n. IL. prolixiias: of. F. 
prolixiti.l The quality or state of being prolix ; great 
length ; minute detail ; as, prolixity in discourses and 
writings. " For fuisomeness of his prolixUee.^' Chaucer. 

Idly running on with vain prolixity, JJiayion. 

Pro-llx^y, adv. In a prolix maimer. Dryden. 

Pro-llZ'neM, n. Prolixity. Adam Smith. 

Proll (prdl), r. t. [See Prowl.] [imp. &p. p. Pbollbj) 
(prSld) ; p. pr, A vb. n. Prollino.] To searoh or prowl 
after ; to rob ; to plunder. [Obs.j 

By how many tricks did he pro// money ! Barrow. 

Proll, V, i. To prowl about ; to rob. [06^.] South. 

Though ye prolle aye, ye shall it never find. Chaucer. 

Prolifer (-3r), n. Prowler ; thief. [G6«.] Chapnum, 

ProPo-CU'tor (prSFft-kS'tSr or prft-lfik'fl-tSr), n. [L., 
from pruloqui, p. p. prolocutus, to speak out ; pro for -j- 
lo^il to B[>oak.] 1. One who sixeaks for another. Jeffrey. 

2. The presiding officer of a convocation. Macaulay. 

ProPo-OU^tor-ship, n. The office of a prolocutor. 

Pro'lO-glse (pr5^6-jiz), V. i. [Gr. trpoAoyt^eiv. See 
I’BOLOGUE.] To deliver a prologue. [JS.] ^ Whewell. 

PrcFlo-gl^zar (-jPzSr), n. One who prologizes. [TZ.] 

Prologue (prS'lSg; *277), w. L. prolonus^ fr. 

Or. irp6\oy<K, fr. irpoAey«i.v to say beforehand ; npo boforo 
-j- Xeyttv to say. Bee Looio.] 1. The preface or intro- 
duction to a discourse, poem, or perfommnee ; as, tho 
prologue, of Chaucer’s " Canterbury Tales ; " esp., a dis- 
course or poem spoken before a dramatic performaixco. 

2. One who delivers a prologue. [/Z.] Shak. 

ProlOgUO, V. i. [imp. &p. p. Prolooukd (-ISgd); 
p. pr. 4 & vb. n. PaoLOOUiNO.] To bitroUuce with a formal 
preface, or prologue. [-K.] Shak 

V. f. 


style of a hydroid. (c) 
lets from a larger brancti ; 


FroUferoos C 3 rst {Med.)., a cyst that produces liighly- 
organized or even vascular structures. Paget. 

— Pro-m'®r-ou»-ly, adv. 

Pro-lillo (pro-lirik), a. [F. proli/lque, fr. L. proles 
offspring (from pro for, forward -j- tlio root of alere to 
nourish) -f-/accrc to make. See Adult, Old, and Fact.] 

1 . Having the quality of generating ; producing young 
or fruit ; generative ; fruitiul ; productive ; — aixplied to 
plants producing fruit, animals producing young, etc. ; — 
usually with the implied idea of frequent or numerous 
production ; as, a prolific tree, female, and tlie like. 

2 . Serving to produce ; fruitful of results ; active; as, 
a prolific brain ; n controversy prolific of ovU. 

■ 3. (Bot.) ProUferoufl. 

PtO-lillO-a-oy (-I-kA-sy), n. ProllflcneHs. [JZ.] 

PrO-UflO-al (-i-kal), a. Producing young or fruit 
abundantly ; fruitful ; prolific. — - Pro-llflo-al-ly, adv. 

Pro-UI'U)-at® (-I-kSt), V. t. [See PROLiric.] To make 
prolific: to fertilize ; to impregnate. Sir T. Browne, 

PtO-lill-ca'tlonf-T-ka'shan), n. [Cf. F. proUjlcatioxi^ 
LL. prolificatio.] 1. The generation of young. 

2 . (Bot.) Reproduction by the growth of a plant, or 
part of a plant, directly from an older one, or by getnmsc. 

Pro-Uilo-ness (-tk-nSs), 71 . The quality or state of 
being prolific ; fruitfulness ; prolificacy. 

Pro-llz' (prfi-lTks' or priPlTka; 277), 


_ . . .. [L. prolixus 

extended, long, prolix, probably fr. nro before, forward -f 
/io«< to flow, akbi to Hquidtis liquid ; cf. OL. lixa water ; 
cr, F. prolixe. See laquiD.] 1. Extending to a great 
length ; unnecessarily long ; minute in narration or ar- 
gument ; excessivxdy ijarticular in detail ; — rarely used 
except with reference to discourse written or spoken ; 
os, a prolix oration ; a prolix poem ; a prolix »ennon. 

With wig prolix, down flowing to hla waist. Cowper, 
2 . Indulging in protracted disoourse ; tedious ; weari- 
some ; — applied to a speaker or writer. 

Syn. — Long; diffuse ; prolonged ; protracted ; tedi- 
ous ; tiresome ; weariBome. — Prolix, DirruHMc. A prolix 
writer delights in circumlocution, extended detail, and 
trifling particulars. A diffuse writer is fond of amplify- 
ing, and abounds in epithets, figures, and llIuBtrations. 

file, sen&tei eftre, ftm, arm, Ask, 


Pro-long' (pr5-15ng' ; 115), v. t. [imp. & p. c. I*ko- 
LONGED (-longd') ; p. pr. & vb. 7i. Prolonqiro.] [F. p/ o- 
longer. L, prulongare ; pro before, forth 4" lonmis long. 
Sco Long, a., and cf. Prolongate, Purloin.] 1. To ex- 
tend in space or length ; as. to prolong a line. 

2. To leugtlion in tirno ; to extend tho duration of ; to 
draw out; to continue; as, to prolong one’s diiy«. 

J'rolottg awhile the tmltor’K life. Shak, 

I'hc unhapuy <iuecn with talk jwolonaed the night. ]>r\i>.hn, 

3 . To ptit off to a distant time ; to postpone. Shak. 

Pro-long'a-blo (-A-l)’I), a. Capable of being pro- 
longed ; as, life prolongable by caro. 

Each eyllablc being a proUmuablc quantity. Jtush. 

Pro-lon'gate (-lUn'gSt), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Pro- 
longated X-gS-tSd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Prolongating.] 
[L. prolongatus, p. p. of prolongarc. Seo Prolong.] 
To prolong ; to extend in space or in time. [iZ.] 

Pro'lonj^a'tlotl (prS'lSn-ga'sliiiu), n. [F. prolonga- 
tion.'] 1. Tlio act of lengtbcuiug in space or in time ; ex- 
tension ; protraction. Bacon, 

2. That which forms an additional length. 

Pro-longe' (pr6-15nj'; F. pro'lCNzh'), n, [F, See 
Prolong.] {Field ArtUlenj) A rope with a hook and a 
toggle, sometimes used to drag a gun carriage or to lash 
it to the limber, and for various other purposes. 

Pro-long'er (prA-15ng'Sr ; 116), n. Ono who, or that 
which, causes an extension in time or spu(;c. 

Pro-long'ment (-ment), w. Prolongation. 

Pro-lo'uon (-IS'zhQn), 71. [L. prolusio. fr. jffoludere 
to prelude; pro before 4 to play: cf. F. prolu- 

sion. It. jtrolusUme.] A trial before the principal per- 
formance ; a prelude ; hence, an introductory essay or 
exercise. “ Homestic prolusions." Thackeray. 

Her presence was In some meusurc a restraint on tlic worthy 
divine, whose nro/MSKWi lusted. Sir h'. .St‘o/(. 

Prom'a-na'tton (prSuFA-nS'shan), ti. [Prof, pro- -f- 
L. nianatio a flowing, fr. tnanare to flow.] Tlie act of 
flowing forth ; emanation ; efflux. [06.t.] jlr. 11. More. 

Prorn'e-nade' ^rSm'e-nad' or -nad' ; 277), n. [F. 
(with a foreign suffix), itom vroTJiener to lead, take for a 
walk, jrc promerver to walk, from L. prominare to drive 
forward or along ; pro forward -|- Tiiinare to drive ani- 
mals. See Amenable, Menace.] a. A walk for pleasure, 
di^lay, or exercise. Burke. 

2- A place for walking : a public walk. Bp. MotUagu. 

Prom'e-liafl®', v. i. [imp. & p. p. Promenaded ; p. 
pr, & vb. n. Promenading.] To xvalk for pleasure, dis- 
pl^, or exercise. 

]rr01Il''a-nafl'6r (-Sr), n. One wlio promenades. 

Pro-mer'lt (pr<t-m8r'It), v. t. [L. promeritus. p. p. 
of promerere to deserve ; pro before merere to merit.] 


FlO-OM'tllMm (prfl-mS^thl-an), iu (Old CAam,) <a) 
An apparatua ior automatic ignition. (6) A kind of ItmiF 
fer match. 

Pro-moOlw-lUl (-tht-tts or -thSa), tu [L., fr. Gr. Hpo- 
/ATjdsvi, from rroQpvfislaBtu to have forethought for,] 
(Class. Myth.) The sou of lapetus (ono of the Titans) 
and Clymeue, fabled by the poets to have surpassed all 
mankind In knowledge, and to have formed men of clay 
to whom he gave life by means of fire stolen from heaven. 
Jupiter, being ang^ at this, sent Mercury to bind Pro- 
metheus to Mount OauosBus, where n vulture preyed upon 
his liver. 


[L. promi7ientia : 
cf. F. promin€7ice. 



... need Prominont 

M(jtl» ( u jlcmasia c't>nein- 
v(i) ot the Apple 'Tree j 
a J.urvu \ b Imago. 


1. To oblige ; to confer a favor on. 

2. To deserve ; to procure by merit. 


Ohs.] Bp. Hair. 
Obs.] Davenant, 


Prom^e-rop8 (pr»m'fe-r3pa),n. [NL., fr. Gr. irpd be- 
fore -f- fiipoil/ beo-eater.] (Zool.) Any ono of Bovcral 
species of very brilliant birds belonging to Promerops, 
Epimarchus and allied genera, closely related to the 
paradise birds, and mostly native of New Guinea. They 
have a long curved beak and a long graduated toil. 

{I Pro-me^tlie-A (pr6-m6'th^-A), n. [NL. Bee Proms- 
THEU8.] (Zool.) A 
large American bom- 
bycid moth (Callo- 
samia promethea). 

Its larva feeds on 
the sassafras, wild 
cherry, and other 
trees, and suspends 
its cocoon from a 

branch by a silken Promethea. Female, 

band. 

Pro-mt'tlM-ail <-<m), a. [L. Promethius : of. P. nro- 
mkthhen.] 1. Of or Mrtainlng to Prometheus. Bee Pro- 
metheus. ** Promethean flre.^’ Shak. 

2. Having a life-giving quality; inspiring. 


r6-m6'th^-A), n. [NL. See Proms- 

Hr 


Proml-nenoe (prbmOr-nens), ) 

Prom'l-nen-4)y Gnen-s^), / 

Stxo PROMINBNT.J 1. The quality or state of being prom- 
inent ; a standing out from something ; conspicuouauess. 
2. That which is prominent ; a protuberance. 

Bolar promlnenoM. {Astron.) Bee Solar Protuberances^ 
under Protuberance. 

Proin'i-llOllt (-nent), a. [L. prominens, •entis, p. pr. 
of prominere to jut out, to ixroject ; pro before, forward 
-f rninere (in comp.) to jut, project : cf. F. prominent. Bee 
Imminent, Eminent.] 1. Standing out, or projecting, 
Ixeyond the line or surface of sometliing ; jutting ; protu- 
berant; in hidi relief ; as, e, prominent figure on a vase. 

2. Hence : Distinctly inanilcst ; likely to attract atten- 
tion from its size or position ; conspicuous ; as, ajprom- 
ine7it feature of tho face ; a promineiit building. 

3. Eminent ; distinguished above others ; as, a promi- 
nent character. 

Fromlnsnt moth (ZooL). tmy 
moth of tho family Nolodonti- 
div ; a notodontian : — so called 
Ixecauso the larva has a hump 
or prominence on its back. 

Several of the spocies are inju- 
rious to fruit trees, 

Proml-nent-ly, adv. In a 
prominent maimer. 

_Pro'miB-cn'l-ty (prS/mts- 
ku'T-ty), n. Promiscuousnoss ; 
confusion. it, Sqwxicer. Red - Ininx; 

Pro-mls'OU'OlUI (pro-mts'- 
kfi-iis), a. [L. p7-omiscnus ; 
pro before, in place of, for 4 - 
7 nUcere to mix. Bee Mix.] 1 . Consisting of iudividualu 
united in a body or mass witlunit ordm* ; mingled ; con- 
fused; undistinguished; as, w prouiiscuous vxowd or mass. 
A wild, where wccdn and flowers jn-unimmoHs shoot. Pope, 
2. Distributed or applied witliout order or discrimi- 
nation; not restricted to an individtial; common ; indis- 
criminate ; as, promiscuous love or intercourse. 
Pro-mii'on-OlUI-ly, adv. in a promiscuous manner. 
Pro-mls'ca-OIIB-neBS, n. The quality or state of being 
promiscuous. 

Prom'lse (prBm'Ts), n. [F. proines.w, L. promlssumy 
fr. piomittcre, pi'omissuin^ to put forth, foretell, lu’om- 
ise ; pro forward, for mitto’e to send. See Mission.] 

1. In general, a deidaratlon, written or verbal, made 
by one ixerson to anotlicr, which binds tho person who 
malcos it to do, or to forbear to do, a specified act ; a 
declaration wliich gives to the person to whom it is made 
a riglit to expect or to claim the performance or forbear- 
ance of a specified act. 

For if the inheritance be of the law, it is no more of jtraniise .■ 
but (iod gave it to Abraham b^’ jwumist:. Gal. ill. 18. 

2. (Latv) An engagement by one person to anotlicr, 
either in words or in writing, but proisuly not under 
seal, for the performance or nonperfoniianco of some 
]>articular thing. The word promise is used to denote 
the mere engagement of a person, without regard to tlie 
consideratiou for it, or the corresponding duty of the 
party to whom It is made. Chiity. Parsons. Burrill. 

3. That which causes hope, exixectation, or assurance ; 

especially, that wltich affords expectation of future dis- 
tinction ; as, a youth of great prom wc. Shak. 

My native oountiy was full of youthful promise. JV. /rvinp. 

4 . Bestowal, fulfillment, or grant of what is promised, 
lie . . . commanded them that they should not depart from 

Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father. Acts i. 4. 

Prom'isa, V. t. [imp. & «. p. Promised (-Tst) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Promising.] 1. To engage to do, give, make, 
or to refrain from doing, giving, or making, or the like ; 
to covenant ; to engage ; as, to promise a visit ; to prom- 
ise a cessation of bostllitios ; to promise the payment of 
money. " Topromwe aid.’’ Shak. 

2. To afford reason to expect ; to cause hope or assur- 
ance of ; as, the clouds promwe rain. Milton. 

3. To make declaration of or give assurance of, os 
some benefit to be conferred ; to pledge or engage to be- 
stow ; as, the proprietors pro7nised large tracts of laud ; 
the city promised a reward. 

Promised land. See Land of promUe, under Land. — ■ 
To promise one’s self, (a) To resolve ; to determine ; to 
vow. {b) To be assured ; to have strong confidence. 

I dare promise myself you will attest the truth of all I have 
advanced. liamhler. 

Prom'lse, V. i, 1 . To give assurance by a promise, or 
bindi^ declaration. 

2. To afford hopes or expectations ; to give ground to 
expect good ; rarely, to give reason to expect ovIL 
'Will not tho ladies ha afoard of the lion ? 

1 fear it, I promise you. Shak. 

Prom^is^ n. (Law) The person to whom a 
promise is made. 

Proill'l»4r (pr5m^a-3r), n. One who promises. 
Prom^S-lllff, o. Making a promise or promises ; af- 
fording hope or assurance ; as, a promiHng person $ a 
promiiing day. — Prom48-illff4y, adv. 

Proa'ii-er n. (Law) One who engages or un- 
dertakes: apromlser. Burrill, 

PlO-mu'flhrt (prfi-mTsfsTr), a. Making a promise) 
implying a promise ; promising. [iZ.] 
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PfOiii1s>I0-ri*ly (pr2tai^8H[^>rT-lj^), atfv. IiiRprom< 

laaory manner. Sir T, Srotene. 

Pimnf’80’17 a. Containing a promise or 

binding declaration of something to be done or forborne. 

Promissory not* {Law\ a written promise to pay to 
some person uamedf and at a time specified therein, or on 
demand, or at sight, a certain sum of money, absolutely 
and at all events ; ~ frequently called a note of hand. 

Kent, Bytes. Story. 

Prom^ont (prSm'bnt), n. Promontory. [iJ.] Drayton, 

Prom'011-tO<ry (prSm'fin-tfi-ry), n. ; pi. PnoMONTo- 
RiBs (-rtz). [L. promonturium, promunturium ; pro be- 

fore -f mons^ montis^ mountain ; cf. F. promontoire. 
See Mount, «.] 1. {Phys, Geog.) A high point of laud 
or rock projecting into the sea beyond tho lino of coast ; 
a headland ; a high cape. 

Like one that atandfl upon a promontory. Shak. 

2. (Anat.) A projecting part. Especially: (a) Tho 
projecting angle of the ventral side of the sacrum where 
it joins the last lumbar vertebra. (6) A prominence on 
the inner wall of the tympanum of tho ear. 

Pro-mor^pho-log'io-al (prti-m6r'f6-15j't-kal), a. (Bi- 
ol.) Relating to promorphology ; as, a promorphological 
conception. 

Pr<ymor-phoro-gtot (pro/mSr-fbl'ft-jtst), n. (Biol.) 
One versed in tlie science of promorphology. 


Prompt'wr (pr5mt'8r), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
prompts : one who admonishes or incites to action. 

2. One who reminds another, as an actor or an orator, 
of the words to be spoken next ; specifically, one em- 
ployed for this purpose in a theater. 

Pxpmptl-tade (-I-tud), «. [F., fr. L. prompUtudo. 
Bee pROHPT, a.] The quality of being prompt ; quick- 
ness of decision and action when occasion demands ; 
alacrity ; as, promptitude in obedience. 

Mon of action, of promptitude, and of courage. J. I'aylor. 

Promptly, adv. In a prompt manner. 

Prompt^nesB, n. l. promptitude ; readiness ; quick- 
ness of deolsiun or action. 

2. Cheerful willingness ; alacrity. 

Prompt^-note^ (-not/), n. (Com.) A meinorandura of 
a sale, and time when payment is due, given to tho pur- 
chaser at a sale of goods. 

Promp'tU-a-ry (pr^mp/tfi-it-rj^ ; 135), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to preparation, [ii*. j Bacon. 

PromDlti-a-nr. n. PL. nromniuarium, fr. promptu- 

iitlng : cf. F. 


Promplu-a-ry, n. [L. 

arius belonging to distri' 


promptuarium, fr. p 
ibutlon, distributing : 


ne versed in tiie science of promorphology. 
Pro/mor-phoPo-^ (-jjr), n. [Pref. pro- 4- mor. 
hology."] (Biol. ) Crystallography of organic forms ; — a 


division of morphology created by Haeckel. It is essen- 
tially stereometric, and relates to a mathematical con- 
ception of organic forms. See Tbctolooy. 

Pro-mote' (pr6-m5t'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Promotbd ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PaoMOTiNo.] [L. promohis, p. p. of pro- 
niovere to move forward, to promote ; pro forward -f- 
movere to move. See Move.] 1. To contribute to the 
growth, enlargement, or prosperity of (any process or 
thing that is in course) ; to forward ; to further ; to en- 
courage ; to advance ; to excite ; as, to promote learning ; 
to promote disorder ; to promote a business venture. 
“ Born to promote all truth.” Milton. 

2. To exalt in station, rank, or honor ; to elevate ; to 
raise ; to prefer ; to advance ; as, to promote an officer. 

I will promote thee unto very great houor. Sum. xxii. 17. 

Lxalt lier, nud bhc timll promott: tJiec. I'rov, iv. 8. 

Syn. — To forward; advance; further; patronize; 
help ; exalt ; prefer ; elevate ; dignify. 

Pro-mote', v. i. To urgo on or incite another, as to 
strife ; also, to inform agam.st a person. 

Pro moter (-mot'Sr), «. 1. One who, or tliat which, 
forwards, advanoes, or promotes; an cucourager; as, a 
promoter of charity or philosoithy. Boyle. 

2. Spocifically, one wlio sots on foot, and takes the 
preliminary steps in, a scliome for the organization of a 
corporation, a joint-stock company, or tlm like. 

3. One who exoitea ; ns, u promoter of sedition. 

4. An informer ; a makijhate. [06^.] Tasser. 

Pro-mo'tion (-mS'shfin), n. fL. pvomotio: cf. F. 

promotion.] Tho act of promoting, advancing, or en- 
couraging ; the act of exalting in rank or honor ; also, 
tho condition of being advanced, encouraged, or exalted 
in honor ; preferment. Milton. 

Promotion cometh neitlier from the cast, nor from tlio west, 
nor from tho uouth. Ps. Ixxv. G. 

Pro-mo'tiVG (-tlv), (t. Tending to advance, protnoto, 
or encourage. Hume. 

Pro-move' (-mobv'), v. t. [See Puomote.] To iuov»? 
forward ; to aiJvance ; to promote. [()h,s.] Bp. Fell. 

Pro-mov'or (-8r), n. A promoter. 

Prompt (pr5mt; ‘215), a. [Compar. Fromptbu (-8r) ; 
supcrl. rnoMPTEST,] [F. prompf L. prom^tns, properly, 
brought fortJi (to light or view), honco, visible, evident, 
at hand, ready, quick, — p. p. of promerc to take or 
bring forth ; pro forth -}- emcre to take. See Redeem.] 

1. Ready and quick to act os occasion demands ; 
meeting requirements readily ; not slow, dilatory, or 
hesitating in decision or action ; responding on tho in- 
stant ; immediate ; as, prompt In obedience or compli- 
ance ; — said of persons. 

Very discorning and prompt in giving orders. Clarendon. 

Tci! him I nm prompt 

To lay my crown ut ’« Icet. Shdk. 

And you, perhaps, too promjd in your replies. Dry den. 

2. Done or rendered quickly, readily, or immediately ; 
given without delay or hesitation ; — said of conduct ; as, 
prompt assistance. 

When Wnnhingfon lionrd the voice of his country In distmaa, 
his obcdieuoo W'aa prompt. Ames. 

3. Easy; unobstructed. [06 j.] 

The rect'ption of the light into the body of the building wns 
very prompt. Sn- Jl. U’otton. 

8yn. — Ready ; expeditious ; quick ; agile ; alert ; 
brlsK ; nimble. — Prompt, Ready, Expeditious. One 
who is ready is prepared to act at the moment. One who 
is tyrompt acts at the moment. One who is expeditions 
carries through an undertaking with constant prompt- 
ness. 

Prompt, n. (Com.) A limit of time given for pay- 
ment of an account for produce purobasod, this limit 
varying with different goods. Soo PnoMPT-Nom 

To cover any probable difTcrenoo of price which might arise 
before tho expiration of tho prompt, wiiich for this article [toiil 
is throe montlis. ,/. ^V. JtiU. 

Prompt, t'. t. [imp. & p. p. Prompted ; p. pr. St vb. 
ft. PkoMPTiNO.] 1. To assist or induce the action of ; to 
move to action ; to instigate ; to incite. 

God first . , . prompted on the inlirmitics of the infant world 
by temporal prosperity. Jer. Taylor. 

2* To suggest ; to dictate. 

And whispering angels prompt her golden dreams. Pope. 

3. To remind, as an actor or an orator, of words or 
topics forgotten. 

Ihrompt'-boOk/ (-bd6k'), n. The book used by a 
prompter of a theater. 


promptuaire. See Prompt, a.] That from which su]^ 
plies arc drawn; a storehouse; a magazine; a repoM- 
tory. Woodward. 

Promil'tlire (-tftr ; 135), n, [See Prompt, a.] Sug- 
gestion ; incitement ; prompting. [.K.] Shak. Colei'idge. 

Pro-mul'ltftte (pri-mlll'gat), V. t. & P’ P‘ I’Ro- 

MULOATED (-gu-tcd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Puomulqatino.] 
[L. pi'oniulgatus, p. p. of promutgare to promulgate ; of 
unknown origin. Cf. Phomulof-.] To make known by 
open declaration, as laws, decrees, or tidings ; to pub- 
lish ; as, to promulgate tho socrcts of a council. 

Syn. — To publish ; declare ; proclaim. See Announce. 

Pro'mul-ga'tion (pro'mfil-ga'Hhllnb n. [L. promul- 
gatio : cf. F. promidgntion.] The act of promulgating; 
publication ; open declaration ; as, tho promulgation of 
the gospel. South. 

Pro'mul’ga'tor (pro'mSl-gS'tSr), n. [L.] One who 
promulgates or publishes. J>r. H. More. 

PrO-mulge' (pr/j-mUlj/), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Pro- 
mulqed (-mttljd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. rnoMULoiNO (-mul'- 
jtng).] [Cf. F. promidguer. Sco I*romuloatb.] To 
promulgate ; to publish or teach. Blarkstone. 

Extraordinary doctriucH these for the age in winch they were 
Jirornufyvd. Ptrurott. 

Pro-mul'ger (-mfil'jdr), w. One who promulgo.s or 
publishes what was before unknown. Atierbxu'y. 

il ]^0-mus'olB (-mhb'sTs), n. [L., corruption of pro- 
boscis.] (Zo'dl.) The proboscis of hemipterous insects. 
Bee II lust, under Hemiptbra. 

|( PrO-na'Ofl (-nS'Ss), n. [L., fr. Or. rrpSrao^ ; rrpo be- 
fore 4~ I'ads temple.] (Arch.) The porch or vestibule of 
a temple. 

Pro'nate (prS'nSt), a. [L. pronatus, p. p. of pronare 
to bend forward. Bee Prone.] Bomewhat prone; in- 
clined ; as, pronatc trees. Kune. 

Pro-na'tion (pr6-nS'slifin), n. [Cf. F. juonativn.] 
(Physiol.) (a) TUo act of turning the palm or palmar 
surface of the forefoot downiward. (b) Tliat motion of the 
forearm whereby tho palm or palmar surface is turned 
downward, (c) Tho position of the limb resulting from 
the act of pronation. Opposed to supination. 

Pro-na'tor (pr6-na'ter), n. [JSfL.] (Anut.) A muscle 
which produces pronatiun. 

Prone (proa), a. [L. pronus, akin to Gr. 
rrpavx]<i, Skr. pravana sloping, inclined, and also to L. 
pro forward, for. Bee Pro-.] 1. Betiding forward ; in- 
clined ; not erect. 

I’owards liim tlioy bend 

With awful revcix-nce prone. Milton. 

2. Prostrate; fiat; cap., lying with the face down ; — 
opposed to supine. 

Which, an the wind, 

Blew wliorc it lifted, laying all thiiiga prone. Byron. 

3. Headlong; running downward or headlong. “Down 

thitlicr prone ill ilight.” Milton. 

4. Sloping, w'ithTeference to a line or surface ; decli- 
vous ; inclined ; not level. 

Since the flooda demand. 

For their descent, a. prone and sinking land. Blackmore. 

6. Incline«l ; proi>e«8o ; disposed ; — applied to the 
mind or affections, usually in an ill sense. Followed by 
to. “ Prone to mischief.” ^ Shak. 

Poets are nearly all prrmc to inolaticholy. Landor. 

Prone'ly, odv. In a prone manner or position. 

Prone'ness, n. 1. The quality or state of being 
prone, or of bonding downward ; as, the proneness of 
beasts is opposod to the erectness of man. 

2. Tho state of lying with the face down ; — opposed 
to supineness. 

3. Descent ; declivity ; as, tho ;)ronenff^ j of a hill. 

4. Inclination of mind, lieart, or temper ; propension ; 
disposition ; as, proneness to self-gratification. 

no-neph'rlo (prft-n6f'rlk), a. (Anal.) Of or pertnin- 


rro-neph'rlo (prft-n6f'rlk), a. 
ing to tho pronephros. 


(Anat.) Of or pertnin- 
[NL., fr. Gr. trpri be- 


II Pro-neph'roi (-n«f'r6s), \ n. [NL., fr. Gr. trpri be- 

II Pro-neph'ron (-nSf'rbn ), } fore -f- ve\^p6% a kidney.] 
(Anat.) The heatl kidney. See under Head. 

Prong (prSng; 116), n. [Cf. D. prangen to pinch, 
press, LG. prangs a stick, or W. procio to thrust, E. 
prowl, pa7ig.] 1. A sharp-pointed instrument. 

Prick it on a prong of iron. Sandys. 

2. The tine of a fork, or of a similar instrument ; os, a 
fork of two or three prongs. 

3. (Zo'dl.) (a) A sharp projection, as of an antler. 
(6) The fang of a tooth. 

rrong'bnok' (-bfik'), n. (ZoU.) (a) The springbuck. 
(6^he pronghorn. 

Pnngad (prSngd), 0. Having prongs or projections 
like the tines of a fork ; as. a throo-pronged fork. 

Prong'-hoe' (prSng'hS'), n. A hoe with prongs to 
break the earth. 


Prmg'lioiil' (prbug'hdrn'), n. (Zool.) An American 
anteloiie (Antilocapra Americana), native ^ 
of the plains near the Rocky Mountains. . | | 

Tho upper parts are mostly yellowish brown ; 
the under parts, the sides of tlie head ana jUKpT 
throat, and tho buttocks, are wliito. Tlie 
horny sheath of the horns is shed annually. 

Called also cahrSe, eabut, 
jirongbuck,^ and prong- 

Pr^nl-ty (pr5'iiT-tj^), 
ness; propensity. j^A’.] 

Pro-nom'i-nal (prfil iTw 

n6m'r-nal), a. [L. prono- W 

minnlis: cf. V. prunom f 
nal. Bee Pronoun. ] Be- 

longing to, or partaking . ..-g;? ' 

of the nature of, a pro- 

noun rroughoru A iittUtcaina 

Pro-nOm'l-Ml.tae (-i,). A,ne,-,ema). 

V. t. To give the effect of a pronoun to ; os, to txronom- 
tmd/ce the substantives nci Mon, etc. Earle. 

Pro-nom'l-nal-ly, adv. in a pronominal manner ; 
witli tho nature or office of a pronoun ; as a pronoun. 

II Pro'non'otf' (prft/nfiN/sfc'), a. [F. Bee Pronounce,] 
Strongly marked ; decided, os in manners, etc. 

Pro-no'ta-ry (-no't&-i^), n. Sec Prothonotaby. 

II Pro-no'tlim (-uS'tfim), n. ; pi. Pronota (-tA). [NL. 
Bee Pro-, and Notum.] (Zo'dl. ) The dorsal plate of the 
prothorax In insects. See Illnst. of Coleoptera. 

Pro'noun (pr5'noun), «. [Pref. jmo- -f noun: cf. F. 
prononi, h. pronomen. See Noun.] (Gram.) A word 
used instead of a noun or name, to avoid the repetition 
of it. The personal pronouns in English are 7, thou or 
you, he, she, it, we, ye, and they. 

Pro-nounoe' (pri-uouns'h v. t. [imp. & p. p. Pjlo- 
NOUNCED (-nounst') ; p.pr. Jt vb. n. Piionouncino (-noun'- 
[F- prononcer, L. pronunciare ; pro before, forth 
-f- nunciare, nuntiare, to announce. Bee Announce.] 

1. To utter articulately ; to speak out or distinctly ; to 
utter, as words or syllables; to speak with the proper 
sound and accent ; os, adults rarely learn to pronounce 
a foreign language correctly. 

2. To utter oflicially or solemnly; to deliver, as a de- 
cree or sentence ; as, to pronounce stmtonco of death. 

Sternly lie pronounced 

The ngid interdiction. Milton. 

3. To speak or utter rhetorically ; to deliver ; to re- 
cite ; as, to pronounce an oration. 

Speak the *peech, I pray you, as I pronmmeed it to you. .^fmk. 

4. To declare or affirm ; as, he pronounced tho book 
to be a libel ; he pronotmeed the act to be a fraud. 

The God who hallowed thee and blessed. 
Pronouncing tlicc all Rood. Kebtc, 

Syn. -- To deliver ; utter ; speak. Bee Deliver. 

Pro-nounca', V. i. 1. To give a pronunciation ; to ar- 
ticulate ; as, to pronounce faultlessly. Earle. 

2. To make declaration ; to utter an opinion ; to speak 
with confidence. [iJ J Dr. II. More. 

Pro-nounce', n. Pronouncement ; declaration ; pro- 
nunciation. [C/b,?.] Milton, 

Pro-nounce'a-ble (-A-bU), a. [Cf. Ij. pronundabilis 
declarative.] Canable of being pronounced. 

Pro-nonnesd' (-nounst'), a. [F. prononcL] Strongly 
marked ; unequivocal ; decided. [A Galli(d.vin] 

[His] views became every day more pronounced. Thackeray. 

Pro-nonnoe'ment (prA-nomis'mcnt), n. Tho act of 
pronouncing ; a declaration ; a formal announcement. 

Pro-noun'eor (-nouu'sSr), n. One who pronounces, 
utters, or declares ; also, a pronouncing book. 

Pro-noiUX'oillg (-sTug), a. Pertaining to, or indica- 
ting, pronunciation : «« « ♦»»•/>*> 


j B pronouncing dictionary. 


Pro-na'bl-al (prn-mi'bl-al), a. [L. proxiuha brides- 
maid ; pro before -f nubere to marry.] Presiding over 
marriage. [.R.] 

Pro-na'ole-iui (-nu'kl€-fi»), »i. ; pi. Pronuclei (-1). 
[NL. Bee Pro-, and Nucleus.] (Biol.) One of tho two 
bodies or nuclei (called male and female pronuclei) which 
unite to form the first segmentation nucleus of an im- 
pregnated ovum. 

In the maturing of the ovum preparatory to im- 
pregnation, a part of tho germhial vesu In (see Polar 
body, under Polar) becomes converted into a number of 
small vesicles, which aggregate themselves into a single 
clear nucleus, which travels towards the center of tlie 
egg and is called the female pronucleus. In impregna- 
tion, the spermatozodn which enters the egg soon loses 
its tail, while tho head forms a nucleus, called the male 
pronucleus, which gradually travels towards the female 
proniicleus and eventually fuses with it, forming the first 
segmentation nucleus. 

Pro-nun'dal (-ufin'shal), a. Of or pertaining to pro- 
nunciation ; pronunciative. 

Pro-aiia'di-A>meil'tO (-sT-A-mSn'tJ), n. A proclama- 
tion or manifesto ; a formal announcement or declaration. 

II Pro-nim'ci-a'ml-en'to (-nvn'tbt-U'mfe-An'tS), n. [Sp. 
See I^ONOUNOE.] See Pronunciamknto. 

PrO>niUl'Gl-a'tlOll (prd-nfiu/sT-a'slifiu or -shT-a'shtin ; 
277), n. [F. prononcuiHon, L. pronunciatio. See Pro- 
nounoe.! 1 . The act of uttering with articulation ; the 
act of giving the proper sound and accent ; utterance ; 
as, the pronunciation of syllables or words ; distinct or 
indistinct pronunciation. 

2, The mode of uttering words or sentences. 

3. (Rhet.) The art or manner of uttering a discourse 

publicly with propriety and gracefulness ; — ■ now' called 
delivery. J. Q. Adams. 

Pr»-B1III'0i-ft-tlFe (-shT-A-tTv), a. [L. prommeiativns.] 

1. Of or pertaining to pronunciation. 

2 . Uttering confidently ; dogmatical. [Obs.] Bacon. 

PnMnm'di-t'tor (-ahT-S't3r\ n. [L., a reciter.] One 

who pronounces ; a pronouncer. 


fUe, dnite, 1^11, Up, flrn ; pitj^ ; f<A>d| taFot ; out, oil ; chair ; ; ilug, iQk ; then, Uiin ; boN ; zh =- z in azure. 
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PrO-nun'd-a-tO-iy (prA-nfin'sht-a-t^^-ry), «. Of or 
pertaiuiu^ to pruuuuciation ; that pronounces. 

Proof (prSof), n. [OF. prove, proeve, F. preiive, fr. 
L. proba, fr. probare to prove. See I’rov*.] 1. Any 
effort, process, or operation de8i(nt<^d to establish or dis- 
cover a fact or truth ; an act of testing ; a test ; a trial. 
For whnf soever mother 'wit or art 
Could work, he put in prvof. Spen*er. 

Toll shall have nmny proq/s to show your akill. Fofif. 

Formerly, a very rude mode of UHcertuiuing the itreugth of 
spirit* wa* pructicoU, culled thv jjirtqt, Ur<\ 

2. That degree of evidence wtiicli convinces the mind 
of any truth or fact, and produces belief ; a test by facts 
or arguriients that induce, or tend to induce, certainty of 
the judgment ; corudusive evidence ; demonstration. 

I ’ll hove iomc jiroqf'. ShttA. 

It is no proof of a man’s underitanding to be able to contlrm 
whiitPver no pleawes, Fiut'tsun. 

Properly speaking, p7'00/ is the effect or result of 
evidence ; evidence is the medium of proof. Cf. Dbmom- 
BTRATXON, 1. 

3. The quality or state of liaving been ^iroved or tried ; 
firnmess or hardness that resists impression, or does not 
yield to force ; iuqieuetraliility of physical bodies. 

4. Firmness of mind ; stability not to be shaken. 

5. (/’nnf.) A trial impression, as from type, taken for 
correction or examination ; — cal led aim proof sheet. 

6. (Ma/h.) A process for testing tho accuracy of an 
operation performed. Cf. Prove, r. .5. 

7. Armor of excfdieiit or tried quality, and deemed im- 
penetrable ; properly, f/imor S/iak. 

Artist's proof, a very early proof impression of an en- 
graving, or the like ; — often aistingnisiied hy the artist’s 
signature. Proof reader, one who reads, and marks cor- 
rections in, proofs. Bee def. &, above. 

8fii. — Testimony ; evidence; reason; argument; 
trial ; demonstration. See Testimony. 

Proof, n. 1. Used in proving or testing ; as, a. proof 
load, or proof charge. 

2. Firm or succi^ssful in rosUting ; as, proof against 
harm; waterproof ; hoxnhproof. 

I . . . have found thee 

Vrot\f against all tcmptutioii. Milton. 

This was II goml, stout article of faith. /lurkv. 

3. Being of a certain standard as to strength ; — said 
of alcoholic liquors. 


Proof charge (Firearms), a charee of powder and ball, 
;reater than tho service charge, ^ed in an arm, as a gun 
or cannon, to test its strength. —Proof imprestlon. Be< 


under Impression. — Proof ioiul (Enuin.). the greatest 
load that can bo applied to a piece, as a beam, column, 
etc., without straining the piece beyond the elastic limit. 
— Proof sheet. See Proof, n., 6. — Proof spirit (Chem.), a 
strong distilled liquor, or mixture of alcoliol and water, 
contaming not less than a standard amount of alcohol. In 
the Unltoa States “ proof spirit is defined by law to be tlmt 
mixture of ahmhol and water which contains one half of 
its volume of alcohol, the alcohol when at a temperature 
of 60® Fahrenheit being of specific gravity 0.7030 referred 
to water at its maximum density as unity. Proof spirit 
has at 60^ Fahrenheit a specific gravity of 0.93353, 100 
parts by volume of the same consisting of 50 parte of 
absolute alcohol and 53.71 ports of water,'* the apparent 
excess of water being due to contraction of the liquids on 
mixture. In England proof spirit is defined by Act 56. 
George 111., to be such us shall at a temperature of 
Fahrenheit weigh exactly the }§part of an equal meas- 
ure of distilled w-ater. This contains 49.3 per cent by 
weight, or 57.09 by volume, of alcohol. Stronger spirits, 
as those of about 60, 70, and 60 per cent of alcohol, are 
sometimes called second, third, and fourth proof spirits 
respectively. — Proof staff, a straight-edge used by mill- 
ers to test the flatness of a stone. — Proof stick {Sugar 
Manuf.), a rod in the side of a vacuum pan, for testing tlio 
consistency of the simp. — Proof text, a (lassage of Scrip- 
ture used to prove a doctrine. 

Prool'^-arm' (-iirm')i ’’• f- To arm with proof armor ; to 
arm securely ; as, to proof arm herself, [ir.] Beau, dr FI. 

ProolleBS, a. Wanting sufficient evidence to induce 
belief ; not proved. Boyle. — ProollaiB-ly, adv. 

ProoI'-prooP, a. Proof against proofs ; obstinate in 
the wrong. “ That might have shown to any one who 
was not proof jn'oof." Whateley. 

II Pro-bB^tra-Cimi (prfi-5s'tri-knm), n. ; pi. l^BOds- 
TRACA (-k&). [NL., fr. Gr. n-po before -f- otrrpoKOv sliell 

of a testocean.] (Zool.) The anterior prolongation of 
the guard of tiio x>hragniocoue of beleniiiites and allied 
fossil cephalopoda, whether horny or calcareous. Bee 
JllnSt. of PlIRAOMOCONE. 

'PrO^Uo (-5'tlk), a. [Pref. pro- f- Gr. oyy, urot, an 
ear.! lAnat.) In front of the auditory capsule; — ap- 
plfea especially to a bone, or center of ossification, in the 
periotic capsule. — 7i. A probtic l>one. 

Prop (prSp)i »• A shell, used os a die. See Props. 

Prop (prSp), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Propped (prBpt) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Proppino.] [Akin to LG. & D. proppeu to 
cram, stuff, thrust into, stop, G. pfropfen, Dan. proppe, 
8w. proppa; of uncertain origin, cf. O. pfropfen to 
graft, fr. L. propago set, layer of a plant, slip, shoot. 
Cf. 3d Prop, I’bopaoate.] To support, or prevent from 
falling, by placing something under or against ; as, to 

r op up a fence or an old building; (/’ly. ) to sustain ; 
maintain ; as, to prop a declining stote. Shak. 

Till the bright mountainn jfrop the incumbent sky. 

For being not propp'd by sneertry. Shak* 

I prop myself upon those few eupport* that are left me. Pope. 

Prop, n. [Akin to IXI., D., & Dan. prop stopple, stop- 
per, cork, 8w. propp, G. p/rojif. Bee iHmp, o.] That 
which sustains an incumbent weight; that on which any- 
thing rests or leans for support ; a support ; a stay ; as, 
%prop for a building. “ Two jrrops of virtue.” Shak. 
jPr^pi0-40U^0 (prJFpS-du'tlk), I o. [Gr. irpoiraifev- 
Pro^p»4en^O-ai (-tl-kul), j tiv to teach be- 
forehand ; 7rp6 before -f itadMew to bring up a child, 
to educate, teach, fr. nal%, wat&k, a child.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or conveying, preliminary instruction ; introduc- 
to^ to any art or science ; instructing beforehand. 


Pro'piB^OIl'tlOB (prlPpt-dn'-tTks), n. The prelimi- 
nary learning connected with any art or science ; pre- 
paratory instruction. 

Prc^B-ffA-ble (prSp'A-gA-b’l), n. [See Propagate.] 

1. Capable of being propagate, or of being ooutinued 
or multiplied by natural generation or production. 

2. Capable of being spread or extended by any means ; 
— said of tenets, doctrines, or {irinciples. 

Prop'a-gan'dA (-gSn'dA), n. [Abbrev. fr. L. de pro- 
paganda tide: cf. F. propagaude. Bee Propagate.] 

1. {K. C. Ch.) (a) A oougregation of cardinals, estab- 
lished in 10‘2‘2, charged with the management of missions. 
(5) The college of the Propaganda, instituted by Urban 
VIU. (1023-1044) to educate priests for missions in all 
parts of the world. 

2. Hence, any organization or plan for spreading a 
particulat' doctrine or a iwstem of principles. 

Prop^A-gan^diBm (-diz’m), n. [Ct. F. propagan- 
disme?] Tl»e art or practice of propagating tenets or 
principles ; zeal in propagating one’s opinions. 

Prop^B’gan'dlBt (-dtst), «. [Cf. ¥. provagandiste.'] 
A person who devotes himself to the sproau of any sys- 
tem of principles. “ Political propagandists." Walsh. 

Prop^a-gate (pr5p'&-gat), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Propa- 
OATKD (-gS-'tSd); p- pr. Js, vb. n. Propagating.] [L. 
propagatus, p. p. ot propagare to propagate, akin to 
propages, projtago, a layer of a ))laut, slip, shoot. Sec 
Pro-, and cf. Pact, Prop, 1*runb, v. i.'] 1. To cause to 
continue or multiply by generation, or successive pro- 
duction ; — applied to animals and plants ; as, to projta- 
gate a breed of horses or sheej) ; to propagate a specios 
of fruit tree. 

2. To cause to spread or extend ; to iini>el or continue 
forward in space ; as, to pro j>a gate sound or light. 

3. To spread from person to person ; to extend the 
knowledge of ; to originate and spread ; to curry from 
place to place ; to disseminate ; as, to propagate a story 
or rejiort ; to propagate tho Christian religion. 

The infection wan propagated itiBCusibl}'. De Foe. 

4. To multiply ; to Increase. [Oftj.] 

(irieftt of mine own lie heavy in uiy breast, 

Which thou wilt pm/iayatc. Shak. 

6. To generate ; to produce. 

Motion propagated motion, and Iifi‘ threw off life. Dr Quincpp. 

Syn. ' To multiply ; continue ; increase ; spread ; dif- 
fuse ; dissommate ; promote. 

Prop'a-gate, v. i. To Imvo young or issue ; to be 
produced or multiplied by geiieratioii, or by new shoots 
or plants ; as, rabhiti projta gate rapidly. 

No need that thou 

fihould’Bt ;iro/)aj;afc, already iuilnitc. Miltm. 

PrOp^a*ga'tiOII (-ga'shOn), n. [L. propngatio : cf. F. 
projxtgation.'\ 1. The act of propagating ; continuance 
or muitiplication of tho kind by generation or successive 
production ; ns, the propagation of animals or plants. 

There in not In nature any spontaneous generation, but all 
come by propagation. Hay. 

2. The spreading abroad, or extension, of anything ; 
diffusion ; aissemihation ; as, the propagation of sound ; 
the propagation of the gospel. Bacon. 

PrO|Ka-ga-tlve(pr5p'A-ga-tTv), a. Producing by proi>- 
agation, or by a process of growth. 

Prop'a-ga'tor (-gSaSr), n. [L, : cf. F. propagatenr.'] 
One WHO propagates ; one who continues or multiplies. 

II Pro-pag^-lum (pr6-pltg'(l-lfim), n. ; pi. Propaoula 
(-14). [NL. Bee Propagate.] {Bot.) A runner tenni- , 
iiatcd by a germinating bud. 

Pro'pone (prS'pSn), n. [Propvlf methane. 2 (Chem.) 
A heavy gaseous hydrocarbon, CsHh, of the paraffin se- 
ries, occurring naturally dissolved in crude petroleum, 
and also made artificially ; — called also propyl hydride. 

Pro-par'p^l (prfl-par'jTl), n. [ProjAnyi 4- Gr, apyv- 
poy silver -f -yl. So called because one hydre^en atom 
in^ be replaced by silver.] (Chem.) Bame os I*ropinyl. 

P4ro'par-OX'y-ton© (prS'pHr-bks'Y-tSn), n. [Gr. wpo- 
iropofuTovov. Bee Pro-, and Paboxttonk.] (Gr. Gram.) 
A word which has the acute accent op the antepenult. 

Pro'ped (p ro^d), n. [Pref. pro- -j- L. pcs, pedis, 
foot.] {Zodl.) Same as Pbolko. 

Pro-peP (pr^;-p5l'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Propelled 
(-pgld'f; p. pr. & vb. n. Propelling. J [h. propclkre, 
propnlsum ; pro forward -f peUere to drive. See Pulse 
a beating.] To drive forward ; to urge or press onward 
by force ; move, or cause to move ; as, the wind or 
steam propels ships ; balls are propelled by gunpowder. 
Pro-peHer (-ISr), n. 1. One who, or that which, propels, 

2. A contrivance for protielling a steam vessel, usually 
consisting of a screw placecf in the stern under water, and 
made to revolve by an engine ; a propeller wheel. 

3. A steamboat thus propelled ; a screw steamer. 
Propeller wheel, the screw, usually having two or more 

blades, used in propelling a vessel. 

Pro-pend' (pr6-p5nd'), V. i. [L. propendere, pro- 
pensum ; jrro forward, forth -f- pendere to hang. Bee 
Pbndekt.] To lean toward a thing ; to bo favorably in- 
clined or disposed ; to incline ; to tend, [/il.] Shak. 
We ahall propend to it, a* a atone fulleth down. Barrow. 
Pro-peBd'en-oy (-rn-sy), n. l. Propensity. F/^] 

“ ‘ ‘ " ' ' Sir M. h 


2. Attentive delllieration. [If.] 


Hale. 


Pro-pend'ent (Hnit), a. [L. propendens, p. pr.] In- 
clining forward or toward. South. 

Pro'pene (prS'pBn), n. [JPropyl ethylene.] (Chem.) 
Bame as PBomrusNE. 

Pro-pdflUM' (prfl-pSns'), a. [L. propensus, p. p. Bee 
Propbud.] Leaning toward, in a moral sense ; inclined ; 
disposed ; prone ; as, womenpropense to holiness. Hook- 
er. — Pro-poiMly, adv. — • Pro-pmiBB'iieBB, n. 

Pro-ponwon (-pSn'shfin), n. [L. promnsio: cf. F. 
propenHon. See Propbjid, Peopersb.] Tlie quality or 
state of being prepense ; propensity, M. Arnold. 

Yotir full oonient 

Gave wings to my propension. Shak. 

Pro-pan'Bl-ty (-pSn'sT-ty), n. / pi. PnomBtraa (-tlz). 


The quality or state of being propense ; natural Inclina- 
tion; disp^tiou to do good or evil; bias; bent; ten- 
dency. A propensity to utter blasphemy.” Macaulay. 

Syn. — Disposition ; bias ; inclination ; proclivity ; 
proueuess; bent; tendency. 

Pro'pe-nyl (prypi-nll), n. [Propene -j- -yl.) (Chem.) 
A hypothetical hydrocarbon radical, CgHj, Isomeric wltli 
ally! and glyceryl, and regarded as the essential residue 
of^lycerin. Cf. Allyl, and Glyceryl. 

Pro-pep'Blxi (prfi-p^'sln), n. [Pref. pro- pepsin.) 
(Physiol. Chem.) Boo Pepsinogen. 

Pro-pep^tone (-tSu), n. [Pref. pro- -f- peptone.) 
(Physiol. Chem.) A product of gastric digestion inter- 
mediate between albumin and peptone, identical with 
hemialbumose. 

Prop'er (prSp'Sr), a. [O'E. propre, F. propre, fr. Ii. 
propi'ius. Cf . ArpRorniATE,] I. Belonging to one ; one’s 
own; individual. "Uia pioper good” [t. e., his oum 
possessions]. Chaucer. siy proper bou." Shak. 
Now learn the difference, ut ynur prnprr cott, 
llctwixt true valor and nn cmjity boast. Dryden. 

2. Belonging to the natural or essential constitution ; 
peculiar ; not common ; particular ; as, every animal lias 
liiB proper instincts and appetites. 

Those high and peculiar attribute* . . , which constitute our 
proper humanity. Coleridge. 

3. Befitting one’s nature, qualities, etc. ; suitable in 
all respects ; appropriate ; right ; fit ; decent ; as, water 
is the proper clement for fish ; a proper dress. 

The proper study of mankind is man. Pope. 

In Athens all wn* pleasure, mirth, and play, 

All proper to the spring, and spriglitly Moy. Dryden. 

4. Becoming in appearance ; well formed ; handsome. 

[Archaic) “ Thou art a /iro/ii"?’ man.” ('haucer. 

Mohcs . . . was hid three muuthB of his parents, berause they 
saw he was n proper cliild. xi. 1!3. 

6. Pertaining to one of a species, but not common to 
the whole ; not appellative ; — opposed to common ; as, 
a proper name ; Dublin is the proper name of a city. 

6. Kightly so called; strictly considered; as, Greece 
proper ; tlio garden proper. 

7. (Her.) Kepresented in its natural color ; — said of 
any object used as a charge. 

In proper, individually ; privately. [O/j.v.] Jcr. Taylor. 
~ Proper flower or corolla (Jiot.), one oi the single florets, 
or corollets, in an aggregate or compound flower. — Proper 
fraction (Arith.) a fraction in which the muncrator is less 
than tl)e denominator. — Proper nectary (Mot.), a nectary 
separate from the petals and other parts of the flower. — 
Proper noun ( (&am a name belonging to an individual, 
by which it is distinguished from others of the same class ; 

— opposed to rornmon novn ; as. Joint , Bostoti, America. 

— Proper perianth or involucre (tiot.), that wliich incloses 
only a single flower. — Proper receptacle (Hot,), a recepta- 
cle which supports only a single flower or fructlllcatiou. 

Prop'or, adv. Properly ; hence, to a great degree ; 
very; as, ;»o;>er good. [Colloq. S: Vulgar) 
iTOp'er-ate (-at), r. t. <i* i. [L. properatus, p. p. of pro- 
j)erare to hasten.] To hasten, or press forward. [Obs.) 

PrOj^Br-a'tion (-a'sliQn), n. [L. px'operatio.) The 
actofnastening; haste. [05.?.] T. Adams. 

Pro-perl-spome (prfc-pgr'I-spom), n. (Gr. Gram.) 
Properispomenon. 

ll'Pro-p6r'l-apoiii'e-non(-8p5m'e-nJ5u),n. ; pi. Peoper- 
I8POMENA (-iiA). [NL., fr. Gr. irponeptartupepov, fr. rrpo- 

irepitmav to circumflex on the penult ; n-po before rrepL- 
o-Tray to circumflex. Bee Perispomenon.] (Gr. Oram.) 
A word which lias the circmnfiex accent on the penult. 

Prop'ar-Iy (pr8p'er-lj?), adv. 1. In a jiropcr maimer ; 
suitably ; fitly ; strictly ; rightly ; as, a word properly 
applied; a dress^ropo/y Milton. 

2. Individually ; after one’s own uiannor. [Ohs.) 

Now, harkciietli, how I Ijnre me properly. Chaucer. 
PrOp'er-nBSa, n. 1. Tl»e quality of being proper, 

2. Tallness ; comeliness. [Obs.) Udoll. 

Prop'er-tled (-tid), a. Possessing property ; bolding 
real estate, or other investments of money. “The prop- 
ertied and aatiafled cImbob." 3f. Arnold. 

Prop'er-ty (-ty), n. / pi. Properties (-tTz). [OE. pro- 
prete, OF. proprete property, F. proprefS neatness, clean- 
11 ness, property, It. L. proprietas. Bee Proper, 

«., and cf. Propriety,] 1. That which is prowr to any- 
thing ; a iieculiar quality of a thing ; that which is in- 
herent in a subject, or naturally essential to it ; an at. 
tribute ; as, sweetness is a property of sugar. 

Property is correctly n synonym for peculiar quality j but it 
is frequently used us coextensive with quality' in general. 

Sir Ir. Mamilton. 

In physical science, the properties of matter are 
distmgulshed Into the three following classes ; 1. Phys- 
ical jiroperties. or those which result from the relations 
_ ji . . ,, heat, electricity, 

and which are exhib- 

,.-..^Jonorklnd of matter 

acted on. They are color, luster, opacity, transparency, 
hardness, sonorousness, density, crystoUme form, solubil- 
ity. capability of osmotic diffusion, vaporization, boiling, 
fusion, etc. 2. Chemical j/roperties, or those which are 
conditioned by affinity and composition ; thus, combus- 
tion, explosion, and certain solutions are reactions occa- 
sioned by chemical properties. Chemical properties are 
identical when there is identity of composition and struc- 
ture, and change according as the composition changes. 

8. Organoleptic properties, or those forming a class which 
can not be in(duaea in either of the other two divisions. 
They manifest themselves in the contact of substances 
with the organs of taste, touch, and smell, or otherwise 
affect the living organism, as in the manner of medicines 
and poisons. 

2. An acquired or artificial quality; that which is 
given by art, or bestowed by man ; as, the i>oein hao tho 
properties which constitute excellence. 

3. The exclusive right of possessing, enjoying, and 
disposing of a thing ; ownership ; title. 

Here 1 disclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity and property ot blood. Shak. 

Bhsll man assume a proi>erty in man P Wordsicnrth, 


iile, senate, c4re, ftin, ttrm, Ask, final, eve, Avent, end, film, recent; Ice, idea, lU; Old, Obey, drb, <idd; 
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PROPORTIONATENESS 


4* That to which a person has a legal title, whether in 
his possession or not ; thing owned ; an estate, whether 
In lands, goods, or money ; as, a man of large property^ 
or small 

6. pi. All the adjuncts of a play except the scenery 
and the dresses of the actors ; stage requisites. 

1 will draw a bill of propertiett. Shak. 

6. Propriety; correctness. [06«.] Camden. 

Literary property. {Law) See under liiTXEART.— Property 
man, one wno uas charge of the properties ” of a theater. 

PlOP'ar-ty (prBp'Sr-ty), v. t. l. To luvest with prop- 
erties, or qualities. [(?6.s.] Shak, 

2. To make a property of ; to appropriate. [Cl6s.] 

They have here propertied me. Hhal-. 

Pro-phane' (pri-fSn'), a. & v. t. See Profan*. [06s.] 

II Pro^^n-sls (prSf'iUBTfl), n. [NL., fr. Gr. vpo<f^ai- 
i/eiv to show beforehand. See Pro-, and Phabis.] (Med.) 
Foreknowledge of a disease ; prognosis. 

Proph'e-oy (pr5f'^i-Bj^), n.; pj. Prophecies (-six). 

[OE. prophecie, OF. profecie^ F. prophHie^ L. pro- 
phetia^ fr. Gr. npo<f)rjTeia, fr. irpotftrjTVveiu to bo an Inter- 
preter of the gods, to prophesy, fr. irpotfu^nni prophet. 
See Prophet.] 1. A declaration of something to come ; 
a foretelling ; a prediction ; esp., an inspired foretelling. 

He hearkens after prophec ten and dreams. SJiak. 

Prophecy came not in old time by the will of man. 2 Pei. i. 21. 

2. iScHpt.) A book of prophecies ; a history ; as, the 

prophecy of Alxijah. 2 Chron. ix. 29. 

3. Public interpretation of Scripture; preaching; ex- 
hortation or instruction. 

Proph'e-sPer (-aPSr), n. A prophet. Shak. 

Proph^e-gy (-si), v. t, {imp. & p. p. Prophesied 
(- sId); p. pr. vb, n. I’kophesyino (-aPIng).] [See 
Prophecy.] 1. To foretell ; to predict ; to prognosticate. 

He doth not prnphefy good concerning me. 1 Kinyt xxii. 8. 
Tlicn I oerceivo that will he verified 
Henry the Fifth did sometime prophety. Shak. 

9. To foreshow ; to herald ; to prefigure. 

Methougiit thj’ very gait did prophesy 
A royal nobleness ; I must embrace thee. Shak. 

Proph^e-sy, v. i. 1. To utter predictions ; to make 
declaration of events to come. Matt. xv. 7. 

2. To give instruction in religious matters ; to inter- 
pret or explain Scripture or religious subjects ; to preach ; 
to exhort ; to expound. Ezek. xxxvii. 7. 

PropVet (-Ct), n. [F. proph'He-y L. propheta, fr. Gr. 
vpo<f>TjTriij literally, one who speaks for another, espe- 
cially, one who speaks for a god and interprets his will to 
limn, fr. irpo^dvaL to say be^rehaud ; wpd for, before -f- 
ifiavat to say or speak. See Fame.] 1. One who proph- 
esies, or foretells events ; a predicter ; a foreteller. 

2. One inspired or instructed by God to speak in his 
name, or announce future events, os. Muses, Elijah, etc. 

3. An interpreter ; a spokesman. [A*.] Pix. vii. 1. 

4. {Zodl.) A mantis. 

School of the prophets (Anc, Jewish His/.), a school or 
college in which young men were educatea and trained 
for public teachers or members of the prophetic order. 
These students were called sons of the prophets. 

Proph'et-ess, n. [Cf. F. proph^lesse, L. propheiissa.l 
A female prophet. 

Pro-phet'lo (prS-fSt'Ik), ) a. [L. propheticus, Gr. 

PrO-phet'lO-Sl (-I-kol), J irpo<prinK6t : cf. F. pro- 
ph^tigue.] Containing, or pertaining to, prophecy; fore- 
telling events ; an, prophetic writings ; orophetic dreams ; 
— used with of before the thing foretold. 

And feare are oft projdietic of the event. Dryden. 

Pro-phet''lo-al'l*ty (-kai'I-^), n. Prophetlcalness. 

Pro-phat^lo-al'ly (-T-kal-ly), adv. in a prophetical 
manner ; by way of prediction. 

Pro-phflFiO-flU’lieM, n. The quality or state of being 
prophetical ; power or capacity to foretell. 

Proph'6t-lze (pr5f'8t-Iz), v. i. [L, prophetizare, Gr. 
rtpo^y\rL^t\.v\ oi.¥.prophktiser. Cf. IhioPHEsv.] To give 
predictions; to foreshow events; to prophesy. [/^.] 

Prnphetizing dreams.” Daniel. 

Pro-phor^lo (prd-fSrHk), a. [Gr. irpo<f>opiK6i, fr. irpo- 
^opa utterance.] Enuuciativo. [H.] 

II Pro-plir«||^ina (-frSg'mA), «. / pi. Prophraouata 
(-ti). [NL., fr. Gr. rrp6 before -f- -arav» fence, 

screen.] {Zodl.) An internal dorsal cnitinous process 
between the first two divisions of the thorax of insects. 

Proph^y-Uo'tlG (pr8PMSk'tIk or prS'fT-), n. [Cf. F. 
prophylacUque.'\ (Med.) A medicine which preserves 
or defends against disease ; a preventive. 

I^oph^y-lao^o (-ISk'tlk), ) a. [Gr. Trpo4>v\aKrtKdi, 

Proph^y-lao^tlo-il (-tl-kol), ) fr. npo4)v\aa<retv to 
guard amlnst ; np6 before 4* ^vAao-<r«iv to guard : cf. F. 
prophylactique.'} {Med.) Defending or preserving from 
disease; preventive. Coxe. 

II Proon^T-lax^ls (-ISks'Is), n. [NL. See Prophtlao- 
Tio.] (Med.) The art of preserving from, or of prevent- 
ing, disease ; the observance of the rules necessary for 
the preservation of health ; preservative or preventive 
treatment. 

Pro-ploe' (pr*-p5s'), a. [OE., fr. F. propice. See 
Propitious.] Fit ; propitious. {Ohs.) E. Hall. 

PrO^-denG (prlFpT-dBn), n. [Propyl 4- ethylidenr.] 
[Chem^ The unsymraetrical hypothetical hydrocarbon 
radical, CHg.OH^.CU, analogous to ethylidene, and re- 
garded as the type of certain derivatives of propane ; •— 
called also propylklene, 

Prop'l-na'tioa (prl^'I-nS'shttn), n. [L. propinatio. 
See Pmpiki.] The act of pledging, or drinking first., and 
then offering the cup to anotlwir. [06.»,] Abp. Potter. 

Pro-plna' (prfi-pi “ ■ 

vfiv ; irp6 before 4- 

offer as a toast or i . _ 

that is, by drinking first and passing the oup. [Obs.] 
The lovely soroeress mixed, and to the prince 
Health, peace, and joy propined. C. Sntart. 

2. Hence, to j^ve In token of friendshto. [Obs."] 

8. To give, or deliver ; to subject. [Ofts.] Fotherby. 


Pro-plBG' (pri-pInO, n. 1. A pledge. [Ob», or See/.] 

2. A ^ ; esp., drink money. [G6 a-. or Scot."] 

Pro^pme (pro'pln or -pen), n. [Propyl -f- ethww.] 
(Chem.) Some as Allylenb. 

PlO-l^'QUi-ty (pr6-pln'kwl-t^), n. [L. propinquitas, 
from propvnquus near, neighboring, from prupe near.] 

1. Nearness in place ; neighborhood ; proximity. 

2. Neaniess in time. Sir T. Browne. 

3. Nearness of blood ; kindred ; affinity. Shak. 

Pro'pi-nyl (prS'nI-nll), n. {Propine -yl.] {('hem.) 

A hydrocarbon radical regarded as an essential residue 
of propine and allied comiiounds. 

Pro^pi-O-lAtG (-6-14t), n. A salt of proplolic aidd. 

Pro^pLol'lC (-»l'Tk), a. [iVopionic 4- tetro//c.] 
(Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, an organic acid 
(called also propargylic acid) of the acetylene or tetrolic 
series, analogous to propionic acid, and obtained as a 
white crystalline substance. 

Pro^pi-O-nate (prS'pT-ft-nat), n. (Chem.) A salt of 
propionic acid. 

Pro'pl-One (-on), n. (Chem.) The ketone of propi- 
onic acid, obtained as a colorless fragrant liquid. 

Pro'pl-on'lo (prB^pI-BnHk), a. {Proto- 4- Gr. nuor 
fat.] {Chem.) Pertaining to, derived from, or designa- 
ting, an organic acid which is produced in the distillation 
of wood, in the fermentation of various organic sub- 
stances, as ^ycerin, calcium lactate, etc., and is ob- 
tained as a imlorlesB liquid having a sharp, pungent odor. 
Propionic acid is so called because it is the frst or low- 
est membor of the fatly acid series whoso salts iiave a 
fatty feel. 

Pro'pl-O-nyl (pr5^I-6-nin, n. (Chem.) The hypo- 
thetical radical C<tHrO, regarded as the essential residue 
of propionic acid ana certain related compounds. 

II Pro^l-the^CIlS (prSp^I-thencds). n. [NL., fr. Gr. irp6 
before, for -}- iriOrjKot ape.] (Zodi.) A genus includiug 
the long-tailed, or diadem, indris. Bee Indris. 

Pro-pFtl-a-ble (prft-pIshH-A-h’l), a. [L. propitia- 
bills.] Capable of being propitiated. 

Pro-pi^u-ate (-St), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Propitiated 
(-5'^tfid) ; p. pr. & rb. n. Propitiatino.J [L. propitiatxis, 
p. p. of propiliare to propitiate, fr. propitius favorable. 
See Propitious. ] To appease and render favorable ; to 
make propitious ; to conciliate. 

Lot fierce AcIuIIch. dreadful in his rage, 

The g<Kl jiropitiate, and the pout asHUuge. Pope. 

Pro-pFtl-atei v. i. To make propitiatiou ; to atone. 

Pro-pi^tl-a'tiOIl (-a'shiin), n. [L. ^tropitiaiio : cf. F. 
propiluUion.] 1. The act of appeasing the wrath and 
conciliating the favor of an offended person ; the act 
of making promtious. 

2. (TAeo/.) That which propitiates; atonement or 
atoning sacrifice ; specifically, the influence or eirwcts of 
the death of Christ in appeasing the divine justice, and 
conciliating the divine favor. 

He [Jesus Christ] is the propitiation for our sins. 1 .hthn li. 2. 

Pro-pl'tl-il'tor (pr6-plsli'l-a'ter), n. [L.] One who 
propitiates or appeases. 

Pro-pl'tl-a-to-rl-ly (-4-t6-rt-lj^), adv. By way of pro- 
pitiation. 

Pro-pl'tl-a-tO-ry (-ry)f [L. propUiatorius : cf. F. 
propiHatoire,'] Having the power to make propitious; 
l>ertainiug to, or employed m, propitiatiou ; expiatory ; 
as^a propitiatory sacrifice. Sharp. 

lE*ro-pi'ti-a-tO-ry, n. [L. propUiatorium.'] {Jewish 
Antiq.) The mercy seat ; — so called because a symbol of 
the propitiated Jehovah. Bj>. Pearson. 

Pro-^'tious (-plsh'tts), a. [L. vropil iu.t, perliaps 
originally a term of augury meaning, fiying forward ( pro) 
or well ; cf. Skr. pat to fly, E. petition, feather."] 1. (/ou- 
veuieut ; auspicious ; favorable ; kind ; as, a propitious 
season ; a propitious breeze. 

2. Hence, kind ; gracious ; merciful ; helpful ; — said 
of a person or a divinity. Milton. 

And now t’ assuttge the force of this new flnme. 

And make thee [I.ove] more propitious in iny need. Spenser. 

Syn. “Auspicious ; favorable; kind. — Propitious, 
Auspicious. Auspicious (from the ancient idea of au- 
spices, or omens) denotes ** indicative of success,” or “ fa- 
vored by incidental occurrences ; ” as, on nu.^picious 
opening : an auspicious event. Propitious denotes that 
which emcaciously protects us in some undertaking, 
speeds our exertions, and decides our success ; as, pro- 
pitious gales ; propitious influences. 


— Pro-]4'tlons-ly. adv. — Pi 
PrcFpuuun (pro'plSz’m), n, 


Pro-pt'tioiiG-newi, n. 


TrXxLtrpa ; vp6 before -f- nXdapa a tiling formed, fr. irXao-- 
<TfLv to mold.] A mold ; a matrix. [^.] Woodward. 

PrO-plas'tlO (prft-pl^'tlk), a. Forming a mold. 

Pro-pUs'tlos (-plas'tlks), n. The art of making molds 
for oastings. [7?.1 

Propleg^ (pr5p'18g')» [So called because it props 
up or supports the body.] (Zovl.) Same as Proleo. 

Pro-po'dl-Al (prft-p5'dt-al), a. {Anat.) Of or iiertain- 
ing to the propodlaiia, or to the ])artB of the limbs to 
which they belong. 

II Pro-po'dl-alG (-S'lft), n. ; jJ. Propodialia (-Sni-fc). 
[NL . , fr. Gr. irp6 before 4 * u6Stoo, dim. of irovt, Tro565, 
foot.] (Anat.) The bone of either the upper arm or the 
thigh, the propodialia being the humerus and femur. 

FT0p'o<4itd (pr8pf*-dlt), n. [Pref. pro- 4- Gr. irou?, 
iro5<k, foot.] (Zodl.) The sixth joint of a typical leg of a 
crustacean ; usually, the penultimate joint. 

II Pro-p<Fdl-ll]ll (prft-piFdT-llm), n. ; Profodia (-4). 
[NL. See Propodlale.] {Zool.) (aS Tlie anterior por- 
tion of the foot of a mollusk. (6) The segment which 
forms the posterior part of the thorax of a hymenopter- 
ousinseot. [Written also propodeum.] 

Pro'pO-Us (prB'pft-ITs or pr5p^6-llg), n. [L., fr. Or. 
irpdwoXic ; yrp6 before -f- iriiXic city.] Same as Bee glue, 
under Buk 

PXO-poilG' (prfl-TOn'), V. t. [L. proponere to propose. 
See Propound.] To propose ; to bring forward. 


Pro-p<Fntllt (prS-plPneut), a. [L. proponens, p. pr.] 
Making proposals ; pro]>otiiug. 

Pro-po^nent, n. 1. One who makes a proposal, or 
lays down a proposition. Dryden. 

2. {Law) The propounder of a thiug. 

Pro-por'tion (prii-pCr'shUn), n. [F., fr. L. proporiio ; 
pro before -j- poriio part or share. Boo Portion.] 

1. The relation or adaptation of one portion to another, 
or to the whole, as respects ina[;:uituae, quantity, or de- 
gree ; comparative relation ; ratio ; as, the proportion of 
the parts of a building, or of the body. 

The image of (’hrist, made after his own proportion. Ridley. 

Fiirmed In the best of her sex. Sir TV. Scott. 

Documents are authentic and facts are true precisely in pro- 
portion to the support which they afford to hia theory. 

Macaulay. 

2. Harmonic relation between parts, or between dif- 

ferent things of the same kind ; symmetrical arrange- 
ment or adjustment ; symmetry ; as, to be out of pro- 
portion. ” Let Ufl prophesy according to thopy'oportion 
of faith.” Jiovi, xil. C. 

3. The portion one receives when a whole is distrib- 
uted by a rule or principle ; equal or proper share ; lot. 

I.et the women ... do the numc thingN in their proportions 
and oapucitioB. ./cr. Taylor. 

4. A part considered comparatively ; a sbare. 

5> {Math.) {a) The equality or similarity of ratios, es- 
pecially of geometrical ratios ; or a relation among quan- 
tities such that the quotient of the first divided by the 
second is equal to that of the third divided by the fourth ; 
— called also geometrical proporiion, in distinction from 
arithmetical proportion, or that in which the difference 
of the first and second is equal to the difference of the 
third anil fourth. 

Proporiion in the mathematical sense differs from 
ratxo. Ratio is the relation of two quantities of the same 
kind, as the ratio of 6 to 10, or tho ratio of H to 16. Pro- 
portion is the sameness or likeness of two such relations. 
I'lius, ft is to 10 as 8 to 16 ; that is, 5 bears tlie same rela- 
tion to 10 as 8 dcM'S to 10. Hence, such numbers are said 


to be in proiiortion. 
thus : 


Proportion is expressed by symbols 


a :b : :c :d, or a :b — c : d, or ~ 

6 d 

(6) Tlie rule of three, in arithmetic, in which the three 
given teniiB, together with tho one sought, are propor- 
tional. 

Con tinned proportion. Inverse proportion, etc. See under 
Continued, Inverse, etc. — Harmonica!^ or Musical, propor- 
tion, a relation of three or four quantities, such that the 
first Is to tlie last as the dilTerence between the first two 
is to the difference between the lost two ; thus, 2, 3, 6, are 
in harmonical proportion ; for 2 is to 6 as 1 to 3. Thus, 24, 
16, 12, 6, are harmonical, for 24 : U : : 8 : 3.— In proportion, 
according as ; to the degree that. ‘7?i jn opvrtion os they 
are metaphysically true, they are morally and politically 
false.” Jiurke. 

Pro-por'tioilt V. t. {imp. & p. p. Proportioned 
(- shlind) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Proportionino.] [Of. F. joro- 
portiotmer. Cl. I*RorouTiONATE, ? .] 1. To adjust in a 

suitable proportion, as one thing or one part to another ; 
as, to proportion tho size of a building to its height ; to 
proportion our expenditures to our income. 

In the low of an ohiect we do not proportion our grief to the 
real value , . . but to the value our fancier fiet upon it. Addison. 

2. To form with symmetry or suitableness, as the 
parts of the body. 

Nature had proportioned her without any fault. Sir P. Sidney. 

3. To divide into equal or just shares ; to apportion. 

Pro-por'tlon-a-ble (-4-b'l), <i. Capable of being pro- 
portioned, or inade proportional ; also, proportional; pro- 
portionate. — Pro-por'Uon-B-ble-noM, n. 

But eloquence may exist without a jtrojwrfionable degree ot 
windom. Jiurke. 

Propnrtiondh/e, wliicli iu no longer much favored, wan of our 
[i. e.,, Englinh writers'] own coining. Pitzed, Hall. 

Pro-por'tlon-a-biy, adv. Proportionally. Locke. 

Pro-por^tlon-al (-«]), a. [L. proportion alis : cf. F. 
proportionncl.] 1. Having a due proportion, or compar- 
ative relation ; being in suitable proportion or degree ; 
os, the parts of an eaiflee are proportional. Milton. 

2. Relating to, or securing, proportion. Hutton. 

3. {Math.) Constituting a proportion ; having the 
same, or a constant, ratio ; as, proportional quantities ; 
momentum is proportional to quantity of matter. 

Proportional logarithms, logistic logarithms. See under 
Logistic. — Proportional scale, a scale on which are 
marked parts pro^rtioual to the logarithms of the natu- 
ral numbers ; a logarithmic scale. — Proportional scales, 
compasses, dividers, etc. (Draughting'^, Instruments used 
in making copies of drawings, or drawings of objects, on 
an enlarged or reduced scale. 

Pro-por'tioil-al, n. 1. {Math.) Any number or quan- 
tity In a proportion ; as, a mean proportional. 

2. (Chem.) The combining weight or equivalent of an 
element. [06«.] 

I^o-por'tioil-al'l-tv (-Kior-ty), n. [Cf. F. proportion- 
naliU.f The state of being in proportion. Coleridge. 

Pro-por'tloil-al-ly (prft-pSr'sbtln-ol-iy), adv. In pro- 
portion ; in due degree ; adapted relatively ; os, all parts 
of the building are proporiionally large. Sir I. Mewlon. 

Pro-poi^tloil-ato (-at), a. [L. proportionatus. See 
Proportion.] Adjusted to something else according to a 
proportion ; proportional. Longfellow. 

Whftt is proportionate to hl» tronfgn'sslon. Locke. 

PrG-por^on-atG (-St), v. t. {imp. & p. p. Proportion. 
ATSD (-S'tfid); p. pr. &, vb. n. Proportionating.] [Cf. 
l*ROPORTiON, V.] To make proiiortional ; to adjust accord- 
ing to a settled rate, or to duo comparative relation ; to 
proportion ; as, to proportionate punislimonts to crimes. 

riro-pwr'tlon-tte-ly (-4t-iy), adv. In a proportionate 
manner ; with due proportion ; proportionally. 

Pl^por'tion-ate'ness, n. The quality or state of ^ 
ing proportionate. Sir M. Hale. 
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PM'POr'tlon-leM (pr$-p2;KahtLn-18«), a. Without 
jnroportion; ucByinmetrical. 

lTO-jK)r^il-iiieiit (-ment)y n. The act or prooeM of 
dividing out proportionally. 

PrO’POS'ai (pr^-pSz'al), n. [From Pboposi.] 1. That 
which IIS proponed, offered, or propounded for considera- 
tion or aocoptanco ; a schotue or aeaign ; terms or condi- 
tions proposed ; offer ; as, to make proposals for a treaty 
of peace ; to offer proposals for erecting a building ; to 
mske proposals of manriage. “ To put torth proposals 
for a book.” Macaulay. 

2. (Law) The offer by a party of what he has in view 
as to an intended business transaction, which, with ac- 
ceptance, constitutes a contract. 

SyTi. — Proffer ; tender ; overture. Bee Proposition. 
Pro-pOM' (prfi-pOz')* V. t. {imp, & p, p. Proposed 
(-pSisd'); p. pr. vb. n. Proposing.] [P. proposer; 
prof, pro- (L. pro for, forward) poser to place. See 
Pose, r., and cf. Purpose, u.] 1. To set forth. [O&s.] 
That being projyoscd brinifull of wino, one tcarcc could lift 
it up. Chapman. 

2. To offer for consideration, discussion, acceptance, 
or adoption ; as, to propose terms of peace ; to propo.w. 
a question for discussion ; to propose an ^liance ; to 
propose a person for office. 

3. To set before one’s self or others as a purpose 
formed ; hence, to purpose ; to intend. 

I propose to relate, iu several volumes, the history of tlie peo- 
ple of Now Kiiglnnd. Patfi'ty. 

To propose to one’s self, to intend ; to design. 

Pro-pose', r. V. 1. To speak; to converse. {Obs."] 

There ehnlt tliou find my cousin Hentricc, 

Proposing witJ» the prince and Claudio. Shak, 

2. To form or declare a purpose or intention ; to lay a 
scheme ; to design ; as, man proposes, but God disposes. 

3. To offer one’s self in marriage. 

Pro-poie', n. [F. propos, L. proposUum. See Pro- 
rooND, Purpose, n.] Talk; discourse. {Obs.l Shak, 
Pro-pOB'er (-poz'Sr), n. 1. One who proposes or 
offers anytliing for ooudderation or adoption. 

2. A speaker; an orator. {Obs.'] Shak. 

Frop'O-Sl'tlon (prSp'ft-zTsh'an), «. [L. propositio : 
cf. F. proposition. Bee Propound.] 1. The act of setting 
or placing before ; the act of offering. ‘‘ Oblations for 
the altar of pro^o.^iYion.” Jer. Taylor, 

2. That which is proposed ; that which is offered, as 
for consideration, acceptance, or adoption ; a proposal ; 
as, the enemy made propositions of peace ; his proposi- 
tion was not accepteu. 

3. A statement of religious doctrine ; an article of 
faith ; creed ; as, the propositions of Wycllf and Huss. 

Some nersous . . . change their propositions according an their 
temporal iiecessitiea or aavantages do turn. Jer, Tnylor. 

4. (Oram. & Lopic) A complete sentence, or part of 
a sentence consisting of a subject and predicate united 
by a copula ; a thought expressed or propounded in Ian- 
guan ; a form of speecli iu which a predicate is affirmed 
or denied of a subject ; os, snow is white. 

6. (hfath.^ A statement in terms of a truth to be 
demonstrateu, or of an operation to be performed. 

It is called a theorem when it is something to be 
proved, and a problem when it is something to be done. 

6. (Rhet.) That which is offered or affirmed as the 
subject of the discourse ; anything stated or affirmed for 
discussion or illustration. 

7. (Poetry) The pait of a ^m in whicli the author 
states the subject or matter of It. 

loaves of proiioaitloB (Jeidsh Antig.), the showbread. 

Wyclif (Luke yl 4). 
Syn. — Proposal ; offer ; statement ; declaration. — 
Proposition, I'kotosal. These words are both from the 
liatin verb prommere, to set forth, and as hero compared 
they mark different forms or stages of a negotiation. 

A propo.ntioji is something presented for discussion or 
consideration ; as, propositions of peace. A proposal is 
some definite thing offered by one party to be accepted 
or rejected by the other. If the lyrojwsition is favorably 
received, it is usually followed by proposals which com- 
plete the arrangement. 

Prop'O-fJi'tloll-Al (-ul), a. Pertaining to, or in the na- 
ture of, a proposition ; considered as a proposition ; as, 
a woposilionat sense. I. Watts. 

Pro-poiind' (prJ)-pound'), t'. t. [imp. & p. p. Pro- 
POUNDBD ip. pr. & vb. n. Propounding.] [From earlier 
propone, L. proponere.propositum, to set forth, propose, 
propound ; oro for, before porter t to put. fee Posi- 

tion, and cf. Provost.] 1. To offer for consideration ; 
to exhibit ; to propose ; as, to propound a question ; to 
propound an argument. Shak. 

And daTMt thou to the Son of Ood propound 
To worahip thee, accursed ? Milton, 

It is a strange folly to set ourselves no mark, to propound no 
end, in the hearing of the gospel. Coleridge. 

2. (Eccl.) To propose or name as a candidate for ad- 
mission to communion with a church. 

Pro-ponnd'er (-^r), n. One who propounds, proposes, 
or offers for consideration. Chilhngworth. 

Pro-jnw'tor (-pre'tSr), n. [L. propraeior ; pro for, be- 
fore -4- a pretor.] (Rom. Antiq.) A magistrate 
who, having been pretor at home, was appointed to the 
government of a province. [Written also proprasfor.] 
Pro-prl'B-ta-ry (-prl'S-tS-rf), n. / jp/. Pbopbutaribs 
(-rlz), {lj.proprietarius.’ ct.F. propriStaire. See Pho- 
FHiRTY, and cf. Proprietor.] 1. A proprietor or owner ; 
one who has exclusive title to a thing ; one who possesses, 
or holds the title to, a thing in his own right. Fuller. 
2. A bodv of proprietors, taken collectively. 

8. (Eccl^ A monk who had reserved goods and effects 
to himself, notwithstanding his renunciation of all at the 
time of profession. 

Pro-pfl'e-ta-ry, o. [L. proprietarius.'] Belonging, or 


pertaining, to a proprietor ; considered as property ; 
owned ; as, a proprietary medicine. 

Proprietary arUelss, manufactured articles which some 
person or persons have an exclusive right to make and 
sell. £71 S. Statutes. 

Pro-pri'e-tor (prfJ-prM-tSr), n. [For older proprie- 
tary : cf. F. propriStaire.l One who has the legal riglit 
or exclusive title to anything, whether in possession or 
not ; an owner ; as, the proprietor of a farm or of a miU. 

Pro-Dil'e-tO'ti-al (-t5'rl-al), a. Of or pertaining to 
ownersliin ; proprietary ; as, proprietorial rights. 

Pro-ini'e-tor-alllp (prd-pri^$-tSr-el>Ip), n. The state 
of being proprietor ; ownership. 

Pro-pn'e-traM (-trSs), n. A female proprietor. 

p .-X , .w X 
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ty ; ownership by personal title ; property. [Oftjy.f “ On< 
les this propriety be exiled. ” Rooymon (Morels Utopia). 

So are the proprieties of a wife to bo diaposed of by her lord, 
and yet all are for her proviaions, it being a part of hia need to 
refreah and aupply hem. Ja'. Taylor. 

2. That which is proper or peculiar; an inherent 

property or quality ; peculiarity. [06s.] Bacon. 

We find no mention hereof in ancient zubg^raphem, . . who 
ecldom forget proprieties of aucli a nature. Sir T. Browne., 

3. The quality or state of being proper ; suitableness 
to an acknowledged or correct standard or rule ; conso- 
nance with establisliod principles, rules, or customs ; fit- 
ness ; appropriateness ; as, propriety of behavior, lan- 
guage, manners, etc. “Thorulo of/)roy?nW3/.” Locke. 

Pro-woo'tor (-prCk'tSr), n. [Pref.jjro- -f proctor.^ 
{Eng. T/ntv.] An assistant proctor. Hook. 

Propa (props), n. pi. A gamo of chance, in wlilch four 
sea shells, each called a are used instead of dice. 

II Pfop'te'ryff'l-iuii Prot- 

TERTGlA (-4). [NL., fr. Gr. irp6 before -f- vTtpvyiov a 

fin.] (Anat.) tiio anterior of the three principal basal 
cartilages in the fins of some fishes. — - Prop'ter-yg'l-al 
(prSp'ter-Tj^-ol), a. 

Piro-pngll' (pro-pun'), r. t. [L. propngnare; pro for 
+ pugnare to fight.] To contend for ; to defend ; to vin- 
dicate. {Ohs.'] Hammond. 

Pro-png'na-cle (prA-pRg'nA-k’l), n. [L. propngnacu- 
lum.] A fortress. {01m.] Howell. 

Pro^pug-na'tion (prS'pitg-na'shfin), n. [L. propug- 
natio.] Means of defense ; defense. [06«.] Shak. 

Pro-pugn'er (prl)-pun'er), n. A tlefeiiffor; a vindi- 
cator. ‘‘^alous propugners.^^ Gov. of Tongue. 

Pro'pul-Ba'tion (prS^pfil-sa'shfin), n. [L. propulsa- 


(l« . ..... 

tio. See Pbopulse.] The act of ^driving away or 


lir^ ; a keeping at a distance. 
XTO-pnlBe' (prft-piSls'), 


ace. [Obs.] ~ Bp. 

_ V. t. [li. propuUare, v. inteus. 
from propeller e to propel. See Propel.] To repel; to 
drive oft' or away. [06.v.] Cotgrave. 

Pro-pul'Blon (-pOl'shSul, n. [Cf. F. propulsion. See 
Propel.] 1. Tlie act of driving forward or away; the 
act or process of propelling ; as, steam propulsion. 

2. All impelling act or movement. 

Ood Works in all things ; all obey 
His first propulsion. Whittier. 

Pro-pul'siVB (-siv), a. Tending, or having power, to 
propel ; driving on ; urging. ” [The] 2>^opdlsivc move- 
ment of tlie verse.” Coleridge. 

Pro-pul'BO-ry (-sft-rj^), a. Propulsive. 

Pro'pyl (pro'pTl), n. [Pro;>ionic -f -yl.] (Chem.) 
The hypothetical radical C.hHt, regarded as the essential 
residue of propane and related compounds. 

II Prop^-UB'um (pr5p^I-15'flm), 7i . ; pi. PnopvLaiA (-4). 
[L., fr. Gr. rrpoirvkatov ; np6 before -f ttvAt; a gate.] 
(Anc. Classical Arch.) Any court or vestibule before a 
building or leading into any inclosure. 

Pro'pyl-«ne (pro'pYl-Sn), n. [Cf. F. ])ropyl>M.] 
(Chem.) A colorless gaseous hydrocarbon (CjH,,) of the 
ethylene series, having a garlic odor. It occurs in coal 
gas, and is produced artificially In various ways. Called 
also propene. 

Pro-pyl'JLc (prA-ptl'Tk), a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, de- 
rived from, or containing, propyl ; Bis,pr(^lic alcohol. 

Pro-pyl'i-dene (-Y-d5n), n, (Chem.) Bee I^ropidene. 

II Pro^y-lon (pr5p'T-lon),n. ; pi. I*noPYLA (-14). [NL., 
from Or. wpdTTvXov; rtp6 before -f irv Ary a gate. 1 (Anc. 
Arch.) The porch, vestibule, or entrance of an edifice. 

II Pro' ra'ta (prS' ra't4). [L.] In proportion ; pro- 
portionately ; according to the share, interest, or liabil- 
ity of each. 

Pro-rat'a-ble (prfi-rSt'4-bT), a. Capable of being pro- 
rated , or d i V Ided proportionately, {if, 8.] 

Pro-rato' (-rat'], r. t. {imp. & p. p. Prorated ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Prorating.] [From L. pro rata (bc. parte) ac- 
cording to a certain part, in proportion.] To divide or 
distribute proportionally ; to assess pro rala. {U. S.] 

PrOTB (pr5r), n. {L.prora, Gr. np^pa: cf. It. &Bp. 
prora. Bee Prow, n.] The prow or fore part of a ship. 
[Poetic] ” Galleys with vermilion Pope. 

Pro-iwtor (pr6-r5k't?r), n. [NL. Boo Pro-, and 
Rector. 1 An officer who presides over the academic 
senate of a German university. Ueyse. 

Pro-rBO'tor-ate (-4t), n. Tlie office of prorector. 

Pro-re'nal (-rS'nul), a. [Pref. pro- -f- renal,] (Anat.) 
Pronephric. 

Pro-rop'tion (-rSp'shOn), n, [L. prorepere, prorep- 
turn, to creep forth ; pro -4- repere.] A creeping on. 

Pro-Xlll'luU (-ri'nal), a. [Pref. pro- -f- rhinal.] (Anat.) 
Situated in front of the nasal chambers. 

Pro'ro-ffftte (pr5'rft-g5t), V. t. To prorogue, [ij.] 

Pro'ro-fft'tioil (prd'r^-gS'sbttn), n. [L. prorogaHo : 
cf. F. prorogation.] 1. The act of continuing in dura- 
tion ; prolongation. [06s.] South. 

2 . act of proroguing ; the ending of the session of 
Parliament, and postponing of its business, by the com- 
mand erf the sovereign. [Jang.] 

After an adjournment all things continue as they 


were at the time of the adjournment ; whereas, after a 
prorogation, bills introduced and not passed ^ astf 
they had never been begim at all. Mozloy & W, 

F^rOfUe' (pri-rOg'), v. t, [imp. & v.p* Prorooued 


(-rSgd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Proroguing fr^'Ing).] [F. 
proroger, L. prorogare, prorogatum ; pro forward -f- ro- 
gare to ask, to oak one for his opinion or vote, or about a 
law. See Rogation.] 1. To protract; to prolong; to 
extend. [06^.] 

11c prorogued hl« government. Dtyden. 

2. To defer ; to delay ; to postpone ; as, to prorogue 

deatli ; to prorogue a marriage. Shak, 

3. To end the session of a parliament by on order of 
the sovereign, thus deferring its business. 

Parliament vran prorogued to [meet at] Wcstmlniter. Bp. Hall 
Tlio Parliament was again prorogued to a distant day. Macaulay. 
Syn. — To adjourn ; postpone ; defer. Bee Adjourn. 
Pro-rnp'tlon (-rfip'shfin), n. [L. proi'upHo, fr. pro- 
rttmpere, proruptum, to break forth ; pro forth -(- rwn- 
pere to break.] The act or state of bursting forth ; a 
bursting out. [if.] Sir T. Browne. 

Pro-sa'lc (prfi-za'Yk), 1 a. [L. prosaicus, from proso 
Pro-Ba'lo-U (-Y-kal), ( prose : cf. F. prosaique. See 
Prose.] 1. Of or pertaining to prose ; resembling prose ; 
in the form of prose ; uupoetical ; writing or using prose ; 
as, a prosaic composition. Cudworth. 

2. Dull; uninteresting; commonplace; unimomna- 
tive ; prosy ; as, a projutc person. Ed. Rev, 

— Pro-sa'lc-al-ly, mfu.-— Pro-Ba'ic-al-neas, n. 

Pro-Ba'l-Oism (-Y-sYz’m), n. The quality or state of 
being prosaic ; a prosaic manner or style. [R.] Roe, 
Pro'Ba-iam (prS'zft-Yz’m), n. Tliat which is In the 
form of prose writing ; a prosaic manner. Coleridge. 

Pro'Ba-lBt (pr5'z4-Yst ; 277), n. A writer of prose ; an 
unpofttical writer. ” An estimable pro jawf.” J. Taylor. 

ino'Bal (prJS'zal), a. Of or pertaining to prose ; pro- 
saic. [A’.] Sir T. Browne, 

Pro-Bce'nl-tlin (prft-sS'nY-fim), n.; pi. Proscenia (-4). 
[L., fr. Gr. rrpocrKrjviov ; npo before -f- aterjug a tent, a 
wooden stage, the stage. See Scene.] 1. (-'l«c. Thea- 
ter) The part where the actors performed ; tlio stage, 

2. (Modem Theater) The part of the stage in front of 
the curtain ; sometimes, the curtain and its framework. 

II Pro-BCO'lez (-sko'lSks), «. ; pi. PnoscoucKs (-skSl'Y- 
sez). [NL., fr. Gr. rrpo before -f- encojATjf, -tjkov, a worm.] 
(Zodl.) An early larval form of a trematode worm; a 
redia. Bee Kedia. 

Pro-Bcribe' (-skrlb'), v. t. {imp. & p. p. Proscrtded 
(-skrlbd') ; p. pr. & rb. n. PKoscniBiNa.] [L. proscri- 
here, proscriptum, to write before, to publisli, proscribe ; 
pro before -f scriherc to write. See Scribe. The sense 
of this word originated iu the Roman practice of writing 
the names of persons doomed to death, and posting tho 
list in public.] 1. To doom to destruction ; to put out of 
the protection of law ; to outlaw ; to exile ; as, Sylla and 
Manus proscribed each other’s adherents. 

Robert Vere, JEorl of Oxford, . . . wn# bmiiKlied the realm, and 
]>ro.u^nf>ed. Sj>eut<er. 

2. To denounce and condemn ; to interdict ; to pxo- 
hibit ; as, the Puritans proscribed theaters. 

The Arian doctrinoH were proscribed and aiinlhemntlzed in 
the famous Coimcilof Nice. Walrrhntd. 

Pro-BOrib'er (-skrIb'Sr), n. One who, or that which, 
proscribes, denounces, or prohibits. 

Pro'Bcrlpt (pro'skrYpt), n. [See Proscribe.] 1. A 
pro8crii>tion ; a prohibition ; an interdict. [A.] 

2. One who is proscribed. [A.] 

Pro-BCrlp'tlon (prft-skrYp'shQn), n. [L. proscriptio : 
cf. F. proscription.] 1. The act of proscribing ; a doom- 
ing to death or exile ; outlawry ; Bi)cciflcully, among the 
ancient Romans, the public offer of a reward for tlio 
head of a political enemy; as, under tho triumvirate, 
many of the best Roman citizens fell by proscription. 

Every victory gained by either party had been followed by a 
sanguinary proscription. Moraulwj. 

2. The state of being proscribed ; denunciation ; inter- 
diction; prohibition. Macaulay. 

Pro-Bonp'Uon-al (-al), a. Proscriptive. 
Pro-BOrtp'Uon-lBt, n. One who proscribes. 
Pro-Borlp'tlve (-tYv), a. Of or pertaining to proscrip- 
tion ; consisting in, or of the nature of, proscription ; 
proscribing. Burke. — Pro-BOrlp'tlVB-ly, adv. 

PrOflO (priJzh n. [F. prose, L. prosa, fr. prorsus, pro- 
sus, straight forward, straight on, for proversus ; pro 
forward -f versus, p. p. of vertere to turn. See Verse.] 

1. Tho ordinary language of men in speaking or writ- 
ing ; language not cast in poetical measure or rhythm ; 
contradistinguished from verse, or metrical composition. 

I apeak In prose, and let him rymci make. Chaucer. 
Thing# unntteinpted yet In jivose or rhyme. Milton, 

I wish our clever young poets would rctnenibor my homely 
detinition* of prose, and poetry, that Is j prose. — worcu in their 
best order j poetry — tho best words In tho best order. Coleridge. 

2. Hence, languaM which evinces little imagination or 
animation I dull ana commonplace discourse. 

3. (A. C, Ch.) A hymn with no regular meter, some- 
times introduced into the Mass. Sec Sequence. 

ProM, a, 1. Pertaining to. or composed of, prose ; 
not in verse ; as, prose composition. 

2. Possessing or exhibiting unpoetical characteristics ; 
plain ; dull ; prosaic ; as, the prose dutios of life. 

Prose, V, t. {imp. &p. o. Prosed (prSzd) ; p. pr. &* 
vb. n. Prosing.] 1. To write In prose. 

2. To write or repeat in a dull, tedious, or prosy way. 
Prose, V. i. 1. To write prose. 

prosing or versing, but chiefly this latter. Milton. 
2. To talk or write in a dull, spiritless, tedious way. 
Pro-Beo'Uff: (pr^-sfik'tSr), n. [L., an anatomist, from 
prosecare to out up ; pro before -f- secare to cut.] One 
who makes dissections for anatomical Illustration ; usu- 
ally, the assistant of a professional anatomist. 

ihroil'e-en'tA-ble (pr^6-kC^t4-bU), a. Capable of be- 
ing prosecuted ; liable to pToseoution. 
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(prtfa't.kut), v» t limp, & p, p. PROSI* 
CUTBO (-ku'ted) ; p, pr, &vb. n. Proseoutino.J [L. pro- 
ieoutugf p. p. oiprotequi to follow, purisue. Bee ITjRsni.] 

1. To follow or purgue with a view to reach, execute, 
or aooomplish ; to endeavor to obtain or complete i to 
oarry on ; to oontinuo ; as, to prosecute a eoheme, hope, 
or claim. 

1 am beloved of beauteous Uermla » 

Wliy should not I, then, proaecHte my right ? Shak. 

2. To aeek to obtain by legal process ; as, to prose- 
cute a riglit or a claim in a court of law. 

3. (Law) To pursue with the intention of punishing ; 
to accuse of some crime or breach of law, or to pursue 
for redress or punishment, before a legal tribunal ; to 
proceed against jtidicially; as, to pi'oeecuie a man for 
trespass, or for a riot. 

To acquit thennelvea and proeecute their foes. Milton. 

Proi^ 0 -onte, V. f. 1. To follow after. [Obs,] Latimer. 

2. {Law) To institute and chxry on a legal prosecu- 
tion ; as, to prosecute for public offenses. Blackstone. 

PrOf^a-OU^tion (-ku'Hl»an), n. [L. prosecutio a follow- 
ln|f.] 1. The act or process of prosecuting, or of endeav- 
oring to gain or acoomplisii something ; pursuit by efforts 
of body or mind ; as, the prosectUion of a scheme, plan, 
design, or undertaking ; tho prosecution of war. 

Keeping a sharp eye on her domcsticji ... in prosecution of 
their viiriou* duties. Sir IF. Scott. 

2. (Law) (a) The Institution and carrying on of a 
suit in a court of law or equity, to obtain some right, or 
to redress and punish some wrong ; the carrying on of 
a judicial proceeding in behalf of a complaining party, 
as distinguished from defense, {b) The institution, or 
commencement, and continuance oi a criminal suit ; tiie 
process of exhibiting formal charges against an offend- 
er before a legal tribunal, and pursuing them to final 
judgment on behalf of the state or government, as by 
indictment or information, (c) The party by whom 
criminal proceedings are instituted. 

Blackstone. Burrill. Mozley ir. 

PrOS'e-OU^tOr (-kU''t8r), n. [Cf. L. prosecutor an at- 
tendant.] 1. One who prosecutes or carries on any pur- 


pose, plan, or business. 

2. (Law) The person who institutes and carries on a 
criminal suit against anotiter in the name of the govern- 
*ment. BlacLdonc. 

Pr08'e*C11^trtl (-trYks), n. [NL.] A female prose- 
cutor. 

Proa'e-lyte (prSs'e-lIt), n. [OE. proselUe, OF. pro- 
selitc^ F. prosHyU\ L. pyostiytu.<t, Gr. irpoa^Avro^t adj., 
tliat has come, ii., a new comer, especially, one who has 
come over from heathenism to the Jewish religion; n-pov 
toward, to -j- (prob.) tho root of to come,] A new 
convert, especially a convert to some religion or religious 
sect, or to some particular opinion, system, or party; 
thus, a Gentile converted to Judaism, or a pagan con- 
verted to Christianity, la a proselyte. 

Ye [Scribes and PharlBces] compass sea and land to make one 
proudyte. Matt, xxiii. l.'J. 

Fresh confidence the spoculatlst takes 
From every harebrained proflc/j/tc he makes. Cou'per. 

Syn. — See Convert. 

I^8'e-lyte, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Proselyted (-li'tSd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PaosELVTiNo. ] To convert to some ro- 
lighin, opinion, or system; to bring over. JJr. II, More. 

1Pr08'©-ly-tiBm (-lI-tTz’m or -It-tlz’m), n. [Cf. F. pro- 
t6lytisme,'\ 1. Tlie act or practice of proselyting; tiie 
makini? of converts to a religion or a religious sect, or to 
any opinion, system, or party. 

They were possessed of a spirit of pt'osdytism in the most 
fanatical degree. liwkc. 

2. Conversion to a religion, system, or party. 

l^OB^e-ly-tiZO (-IT-tiz or -It-tiz), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
Proselytized (-tizd) ; p. pr. & rb. n. Prosblttizino (-tF- 
zTngh] To convert to some religion, system, opinion, or 
the like ; to bring, or cause to come, over ; to proselyte. 

One of those whom they endeavor to proselytize. liurkr. 

ProiVly-tlze, v. i. To make converts or proselytes. 

Pros'e-ly-tl'zer (-ti'zSr), n. One who proselytes. 

Prose^an (prSz'mSn), n. A writer of prose, [ii?.] 
Pro-seml-na-ry (pr^-sSm^-nt-rj^), n. A seminaiy 
which prepares pupils for a higher institution. T. Warton. 

Pro-fem^l-IIA'tlm (prd-sSm^Y-nS'sh&n), n. [L. pro- 
seminare^ proseminatum, to disseminate.] Propagation 
by seed, [06.?.] Sir M. Hale. 

PrOB-on^oe-pnallO (pr5s4n^8i-fS10ik), a. (Anat.) Of 
or Mrtalnlng to the prosencephalon. 

PrOB''Oll->oeph'a>lQ]l (pr5s^8n-s6P&-19n), n. [NL.^ fr. 
Or. irp 6 s toward, near to -f E* encep/ialon.] [Sometimes 
abbreviated to proen.] (Anat.) (a) Tl»e anterior accent 
of the brain, including the cerebrum and olfactory lobes ; 
the forebraln. (b) The cerebrum. Huxley. 

Pro»^n'oliy-llUi (prbs-Sn'kl-mi), n. [NL., fr. Gr. 
vp 69 near -enchyma^ as in parenchyttia.'] (Bot.) A 
general term applied to the tissues formed of elongated 
uolls, especially those with pointed or oblique extremi- 
ties, es the principal colls of ordinary wood. 

PrtMl'er (prSz'er), n. 1. A writer of prose, 

2. One who talks or writes tediously. Sir Yr. Scott. 

Pro-8ll^n*oy (prt-sTl't-en-sy), n. [L. prosilere to 
leap forth.] The act of leaping forth or forwani ; pro- 
jection. **Buoh prosiliency of relief.^* Coleridge, 

PitMl-ly ( pr3*'T-iy), adv. In a prosy manner. 

PrOBi-metW-Al (pr3*nf-m8t'rTJwrl), a. [Prose -f 


PrOBi-metTO-Al (pr3*nf-m8t'rT^l), a. [Prose -f 
metrical. 1 Consisting both of prose and verse. Clarke. 

llPnHuni^-ai (prft-sYm'I-8), n. pi. [NL. See Pro-, 
and SiMiA.] (Zo'ol.) Same as Lbmttroidea. 

Prcml'liaM (prSzOf-nSs), n. The quality or state of 
being prosy; temouaness; tiresomeness. 

Prmi'lllf,n. Writing prose ; speaking or writing in a 
tedious or prosy manner. Sir W, Scott, 

Prot'lllC-ly, adv. Prosily. 

Pro-Sl^Oll (prA-fcIffUn), n, [Pref. pro- for 4- 


(Zobl.) A minute tube found in the protoconch of am- 
monites, and not connected with the true siphon. 

Pro-ilav'er-y (prfl-slSv^r-y), a. [Pref, pro- slav- 
er^'] Favoring slavery. —n. Advocacy of alavei^. 

PrOS^O-branch ([»r8s'6-brSuk), n. (Zobl.) One of tho 
Prosobrauehiata. 

II ProB^o-bran^ohi- n / ^ 

a'U ^-^rSn^kY-a'tA), n. 

<ra> forward, further^ 1 

^pdyxtov a giU.] (Zo- ) 

01.) The highest divi- 

sion, or subclass, of 

gastropod mollusks, i 

including those that y , 

have the gills situated ^ 

anteriorly, or forward 

of the heart, and the ^ proHobrnneh iPaludhia) with the 
ses^ separate. shell removed, a HostniTiu I Ten- 

PTOB^O-COBTo (pr5iF- tuclea i e Enophugus t 6Gill:/<Au- 
i-se'lS), n. [Gr. irp6- Ventricle i u u' 

/r« Wwftfd li- Aortas I A flerent Vessel { ww 

cr« lorward Veins *, »i nn Nervous System, 

hollow.] (Anat.) The 

entire cavity of the prosencephalon. B. G. Wilder. 

II ProB^o-cosll-a (-h 5'1I-&), n.; pi. PaoBoccELiJB (-5), 

[NL.] (Anat.) Same as Prosoccelb. 

PrOB^O-di'A-oal (pr5s/6-dFA-kal), a. Prosodlcal. 

PlOB^O-dl^a-oal-ly, adv. Prosodlcally. 

Pro-BO'di-al (pri-sQ'dT-al), a, Prosodical. 

Pro-flCF'dl-an (-sJPdt-an), n. A prosodist. Push. 

Pro-BOd'lo-al (-sM'Y-kfll), a. [Cf. F. pro.sodigue, L. 
prosodiacus.} Of or x>crtainiug to prosody ; according 
to the rules of prosody. — Pro-80d'lo-al-ly, adv. 

PrOB^O-dlBt (prSs'd-dlst), n. One skilled in prosody. 

PrOB'O-dy (-oy)» n. [L. prosodia the tone or accent 
of a syllable, Or. irpoawfita a song sung to, or with, an 
accompanying song, tho accent accompanying tho pro- 
nunciation ; irp6t to tfSy song, ode : cf. F. prosodic. 
Bee Ode.] Tliat part of grammar which treats of the 
quantity of syllables, of accent, and of the laws of versi- 
fication or metrical composition. 

II Pro-BO'ma (prft-sS'mA), n. ; pi. Prosomata. [NL., 
fr. Gr. Trp6 before -(- <rw/yia, atouarot, body.] (Zodl.) 
Tlie anterior division of the boay of an animal, us of a 
cephaloiiod ; the thorax of an arthropod. 

Ii PrOB^O-pal^|rt-a (prCs/ft-pSl'iY-A), n. fNL., fr. Gr. 
npoauiirov face + oXyoc pain.] Ulfed,) Facial neuralgia. 

II PrOB^O-pO-oepb^A-la (-f>-p^-s6('&-lA), n. pi. [NL., fr. 
Gr. tTpocraiTTov face^ appearance xeijyaXy liead.] (Zobl.) 
Same as Scaphopoda. 

PrOB'O-pO-lop'sy (-ISp'sj^), n. [Gr. wpoo-wffoXrp/^ia; 
npoauinou a face, a person -( Aqdrw a taking, receiving, 
Xap^dveiv to take.] Respect of persons ; especially, a 
premature opinion or prejudice against a person, formed 
from his external appearance. [jR.] Addison. 

II PrOB^IKpo-pOB^ia (-p5'y&), n. [L., fr. Or, npoauiro- 
TTotitt ; TTOotrutirop a face, a person -j~ iroielr to make.] 
(Pint.) A figure by which things are represented os 
persons, or by which things inanimate are spoken of as 
animated beings : also, a figure by which an absent per- 
son is introduced os siieaking, or a deceased person is 
represented as alive and ijresent. It includes 
cation, but is more extensive in its signification, 

II Pros^o-pol^mo-na'ta (-pCFwft-na'tA), n. pi. [NL., 
fr. Gr. rrp6<r<i} forward -f- L. pulmo a lung.] (Zo'ol.) A 
division of pulmonate mollusks having the breathing 
orran situated on the neck, as in the common snail. 

rrOB'pect (prbs'pfikt), n. [lu. pro.'ipectvst ir.prospi- 
rere, prospcctnm, to look forward ; pro before, forward 
4 speccre^ spicerc^ to look, to see ; cf. OF. prospect. 
Bee Spy, p., and cf. Prospectus.] 1. That which is em- 
braced by the eye in vision ; the region which the eye 
overlooks at one time ; view ; scone ; outlook. 

IIiB eye discovers unaware 

The goodly/) rosy irrr ol some foreign lund. Milton. 

2. Especially, a picturesque or widely extended view ; 
a landscape ; hence, a sketch of a landscaiie. 

1 went to I’utney ... to itikts prosj)ects in crayon, Evelyn. 

3. A position affording a fine view ; a lookout. [JR.] 

Him God beholding from his prospect high. Milton. 

4. Relative position of the front of a building or other 
structure ; face ; relative aspect. 

And their yrros^jeef was toward the south. Eztk. xl. +4. 

6. The act of looking forward; foresight; anticipa- 
tion ; as, a prospect of the future stote. Locke. 

Is he n prudent man ns to his temporal estate, that lays dcsiffiis 
only fora day, without any piwj/ect to, or provision for, the 
remaining part of life ? Tillotson. 

6. That which is hoped for; ground for hope or expec- 
tation ; expectation ; probable result ; as, the prospect of 
success. “ To brigljter prosjtecis born.** Cowper. 

These swell their prospect* and exalt their pride, 

Whon offers arc disdain’d, and love deny’d. Pope, 

ProB'peot, t'. t, [ftnp. & p, p. Prospected ; p. pr. & 
rb. n. l^osPECTiNQ.J To look over; to explore or ex- 
amine for something ; aa, to prospect a district for gold. 

PrOB'pect, V. i. To make a search ; to seek ; to ex- 
plore, as for mines or the like ; as, to prospect for gold, j 

Pro-speo^on (prfi-spSk'shtin), n. Tho act of looking 
forward, or of providing for future wants ; foresight. 

PrCHipeo^TB (-tlv), a, [L. prospectimts: cf. F. 
2>rospectif. See Pbosfsot, n.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
a prospect ; furnishing a prospect ; perspective. [Oftx.] 
Time’s long and dork prospective glass. Milton. 

2. Looking forward in time ; acting with foresight ; 
— opposed to retrospective. 

The French king and king of Sweden are circumspect, indiis- 
trloui, andprospeettve, too, in this affair. Sir J. Child. 

3. Being witbtn view or consideration, as a future 
event or contingency ; relating to the future ; expected ; 
as, % prospective benefit. 

Points on which the promises, at the time of ordination, hud 
no prospective bearing. W. Jay. 


The French king and king of Sweden ure circumspect, indiis- 
trlous, andprospeettve, too, in this affair. Sir J. Child. 


Pro-Bpep^tlve (pr^-epUc^Tv), n. 1. The scene before 
or around, in time or in space ; view ; prospect. 

airli. Wotton. 

2. A perspective glass. [06j.] Chaucer. Beau, d: FI, 

Pro-8peo^tlve-ly, adv. in a prosiiective manner, 

Pro-Bpeo'liTe-lieBB, n. Quality of being prospective. 

PrOB'p^-lOBB (pr5s^p6kt-16B), a. Having no prospect. 

ProB'peot-or (prbs'pSkt-Sr), n. [L., one who looks 
out.] One who prospects ; especially, one who explores 
a region lor minerals and precious metals, 

PrO-Bpeo'ttlB (prZi-apSk'tas), n. [L., a prospect, sight, 
view ; cf. F. prosjwctus. Bee ruGsrEOT.] A summary, 
plan, or scheme of something proposed, affording a pros- 
pect of its nature ; especially, an exposition of the scheme 
of an unpublished literary work. 

PrOB'i^r (prbs'pSr), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Prospered 
(- p?rd) ; p. pr, & vh. n. Probveuino.] [F. prospSrer, 
V. i., or L. prosperare^ Y. t.f fr. prosjwr or prosperus. 
Beo Prosperous.] To favor ; to render suocetwful. ‘‘ IWos- 
per thou our handiwork.” Bk. of Common Prayer. 

All thing* cuiicur to jiroajtcr our dCKigii. Dryden, 

PrOE^per, v. i. l. To bo Rucc.csBful ; to succeed ; to 
be fortunate or prosperous ; to thrive ; to make gain. 
They, In their earthly Cunnun placed, 

Long time shall dwell and proper. Milton. 

2. To grow ; to increase. [Gfc*.] 

Black cherry tree* i)m«;)C)' even to considerable timber, Kvchm. 

PrOB-jpBT'l-ty (prBs-p6r'Y-tj^), n. [F. pro.tph-M., L. 
prosperxtas. Bee Prosperous.] Tlie stati! of being pros- 
perous ; advance or gain in anything good or desirable ; 
successful progi’ess in auy business or enterprise ; at- 
tainment of tho object desired ; good fortune ; success ; 
as, commercial ;>ro.y;)en7y ; national prosperity, 

How prnxf^o'ify begin* to mellow'. Shnk. 

J^rosjy'Htus can only be enjoyed by them who fear not at all 
to lose them. ./rr. Tunlw. 

Syn. — ProsiierouBUBss ; thrift; weal; welfare; well 
being; liappiness, 

PrOB'jper-OllB (prSs'per-Rs), a. [L. prosperus or pro- 
8»ei\ originally, answering to hope ; according to -f- 
tne root of sperarc to hope. See Dehpatr.] 1. Tending 
to prosperity ; favoring ; favorable ; helpful. 

A happy passage and a prosperous wind. Denham. 

2. Being prospered ; advancing in the pursuit of any- 
thing desirable ; makiug gain, or lucreuse ; thriving ; suc- 
cessful ; as, a prnsperons voj’ago ; a prosperous under- 
taking ; a. prosperous man or nation. 

Ily moderation either state to bear, 

Prosperous or adverse, Milton, 

Syn. — Fortunate ; successful; fiourishlng ; thriving; 
favorable; auspicious; lucky. See Fortunate. 

— ProB'pBY-ouB-ly, adv. — ProE'per-ouB-neBS, n. 

II Pr08'pby-8l8 (prbs'II-sYs), n. [NL., fr. Gr. irpder- 
; wpiS? to -j- ^\5eiv to grow.] (Med.) A growing 
together of parts; specifically, a morbid adhesion of tho 
eyelids to cacli other or to the eyeball. Ihinglison. 

Pro-Bpl^CiBBCe (prii-spYsl/cns), n. [L. prospicientia, 
fr. prospieiensy p. pr. of prosjricere. Bee Prospect.] 
The act of looking forward. 

PrOB^tate (prSs'tBt), a. [Gr. rrpoordrrje standing be- 
fore, fr. npoiordvai to set before ; rrp6 Isdore -f iorravat 
to set : cf. F. prostate.'] (Anat.) Standing before ; — ap- 
plied to a gland which is found in the males of most 
mammals, and is situated at tlie neck of the bladder 
where this joins tho urethra. — n. Tlie prostate gland. 

Pro-Btat4c (prft-stut'lk), a, (Anat.) Of or pertaining 
to tho prostate gland. 

Frostatlc catheter. (Med.) Bee under Oatweter. 

II PrOB^ta-ti'tiB (prBs'tA-tFtYs), n, [NL. Bee Pros- 
tate, and -ms.l (Med.) luftammation of the prostate. 

PrOB^ter-na^tion Gter-nS^shlinY, n. [F. See Prostra- 
tion.] Hejoction ; depression. [Ohs.] Wiseman. 

Pro-Bter'num O^rft-ster'nQni), n. [NL. Bee Pro-, 
and Sternum.] (Zobl.) The ventral plate of tho pro- 
thorax of an insect. 

II Pr08'tlie-8i8 (prCs^thS-sYs), n. [L., fr. Gr. irpSaOt- 
ais an addition, fr. irpocrriOcVoi to put to, to add ; irpoc to 
-f- Ti^eVai to put, place.] 1. (Surg.) The addition to tho 
human body of some artificial part, to replace one that is 
wanting, as a leg or an eye ; — called prothesis. 

2. (Gram.) The prefixing of one or more letters to 
the beginning of a word, as in beloved. 

PrOB'thet'lC (prbfi-tli6t'Tk), a. [Cf. Gr. n-poaBerueSt 
disposed to add, irpoa-Otro^ put on.] Of or pertaining to 
prosthesis ; prellxod, as a letter or letters to a w ord. 

PrOB-tlb^n-lOllB (-tTl/ft-ltls), a. [L. pi'ostihulvm pros- 
tltuto,] Of or pertaining to prostitutes or prostitution ; 
meretricious. [065.] Bale. 

PrOB'tl-tUte (pr5s'tl-tut), V. t. [imp. p. p. Pros- 
HTUTKD (-tu'tCd) ; p. pr. & rb. 7t. Pkostitutino.] [L. 
vrostitutuSy p. p. of prostituere to prostitute ; /ico before, 
iorih statu ere. to put, place. Bee Statute.] 1. To 
offer, as a woman, to a lewd use ; to give up to lowdnesa 
for hire. ” l)o not nrostitute thy daughter.’’ Lev. xix. 29. 

2. To devote to base or unworthy purposes : to give up 
to low or indiscriminate use ; os, to^iroifiZiiZe talents ; to 
prostitute official powers. Milton. 

PrOB'tl-tUte, a. [L. prostitutnSy p. p.] Openly given 
up to lewdness ; devoted to ba.so or infamous puriioses. 

Made bold by want, and prostitute for bread. Prior. 

PrOB^-tntB, n. [L. prostiiuta.] 1. A w'oman given 
to Indiscriminate lewdness; a strumpet; a harlot. 

2. A base hireling ; a mercenary ^ one wlio offers him- 
self to infamous oiuployments for lure. 

No hirelini? she, no prosfiMe to praise. Pope. 

PrOB^tl-taHon (-tu'shfin), n. [L. pro.dilutio: cf. F. 
jYrostilntion.] 1. Tlie act or practice of iirostituting or 
offering tho Dody to an indiscriminate intercourse with 
men ; common lowdnoss of a woman. 

2. The act of setting one’s self to sale, or of devoting 
to infamous purposes what is in one’s power; as, tho 
prostitution of abilities; the jirosiitution of tho press. 

^ Mental prostitution.'' Byron, 


roints on Which the promUei, at the Ume of ordination, had v. 

l^OB (prfi-fcIffUn), n, [Pref. pro- for -j- | no prospective bearing. W. Jap. | Mental prostitution." 

Use, finite, fiyiU, ftp, Am ; pltj^ ; ftfbd, fdbt ; oat* oH ; oliair 1 bo t ainffi { then, thin ; boN ; zh = 2 in azure. 
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Frot^ta''tor (prSfl'tl-tG^tSr), n. [L.] One who pros* 
tlttttes ; one who aubmlts himaelfy or olfere another, to 
vile purpose*. Bp, Hurd, 

II no-sto^mi'lim (pr^-stS'mT-ttm), n. ; pi. F^btoioa 
i-t). [Nib, fr. Or. frpd before 4- OT<$^a, >arof, mouth.l 
IZool.) That portion of the head of an annelid oituatea 
in front of the naoutli. — PltHItO'llli-al (-fll), a. 

Fros^Uate (prbB'trftt), o. [L. prostratuMf p. p. of pro- 
stemtre to prostrate ; pro before, forward -f- 9temere to 
spread out, throw down. See Stratuk.] 1. Lyiun at 
length, or with the body extended on the ground or other 
surface; stretched out ; as, to sleep ^ro^frafe. ElyoU 
Groveling and prottratt on yon lake of fire. Milton. 

2. Lying at mercy, as a supplicant. ^ Thrydtn. 

3. Lying in a humble, lowly, or suppliant posture. 

ProBtratc fall 

Before him reverent, and there confess 
Humbly our faults. Milton. 

4 . (Bot.) Trailing on the ground ; procumbent. 
Proa'trate (-trSt), v, t. limp. & p. p. Prostbatrd 

(-trS-tBd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Pbostbatjno.] 1. To lay flat ; 
to throw down ; to level ; to fell ; as, to prostrate the 
body ; to prostrate trees or plants. Evelyn. 

2. To overthrow ; to demolish ; to destroy ; to deprive 
of efficiency ; to ruin; as, to pros/rafe a village ; to pros- 
trate a government ; to prostrate law or Justice. 

3. To throw down, or cause to fall in humility or ado- 

ration ; to cause to bow in humble reverence ; — used re- 
flexively ; as, he prostrated himself. Milman. 

4. To cause to sink totally ; to deprive of strength ; to 
reduce ; as, a person prostrated by fever. 

PrOS-tra'tlon (pr5s-trS'shBa), n. [L. prostratio : cf. 
F. prostration.'] 1. The act of prostrating, throwing 
down, or layiiig flat ; as, the prostration of the body. 

2. The act of falling down, or of bowing in humiUty or 
adoration ; primarily, the act of falling on the face, but 
tisualljr applied to kneeling or bowing in reverence and 
worship. 

A greater proatt'ation of reason than of body. South. 

3. The condition of being prostrate ; great depression ; 

lowness; dejection; as, n prostration of spirits. “A 
sudden proifrafton of strength.” Arhuthnot. 

4 . {Med.) A latent, not an exhausted, state of the vital 
enerpfles ; great oppression of natural strength and vigor. 

Prostration, in its medical use, is analogous to the 
state of a spring lying under such a weigiit that it is 
incapable of action ; wlillo exhaustion is analogous to the 
state of a spring deprived of its elastic powers. The word, 
however, is often used to denote any great depression of 
the vital powers. 

Pro'Style (prS'stri), a. [L. prostylus ^ Gr. irpdarvhos ,* 
irp6 before 4- crruAoc pillar, coluioii: cf. F. prostyle,] 
(Arch.) Having columns in front. —n. A prostyle por- 
tico or building. 

PrM'y (pr5z'y), a. [Compar. Peo 8IS» (-T-Sr) ; superl. 
pROsiasT.] 1, Of or iiertainliig to prose ; like prose. 

2. Bull and tedious in discourse or writing ; prosaic. | 
(prfs-sll'lfi-jlz’m), n. [Pref. pro- -|- 
syllogism.] (Logic) A syllogism preliminary or logic- 
ally essential to another syllogism ; the coticluaion of 
such a syllogism, which becomes a premise of the follow- 
log syllogism . 

RO-tM'tlO (prft-tttk'tTk), a. [Or, irporoicTiads placing 
or placed before, fr. irpordoaeiv to place in front; irp6 
b^ore -f- rdaxrtw to arrange.] Giving a previous narra- 
tive or explanation, as of the plot or personages of a 
pl^ ; introductory. 

nro'ta-iroil (prePtA-gBn), n. [Proto- -f- Gr. a 

contest, ^e Pbotaoonist. Bo called because it was 
the first definitely ascertained principle of the brain.] 
{Physiol. Chem.) A nitrogenous phosphorized principle 
found in brain tissue. By decomposition it yields neu- 
riue, fatty aidds, and other bodies. 

PrO'Ug'O-nist (prft-tXg'ft-nTst), n. [Or. irputrayta- 
T/t<rTijs ; TrpwTo? first -f- aytaviary^ an actor, combatant, 
Ir. ayutv a contest.] One who takes the leading part in 
a drama ; hence, one who takes the lead in some groat 
scene, enterprise, conflict, or the like. 

Bhakeapeare, the protagonist on the great arena of modern 
po«try* y>e Quiacey. 

Fro^tA-inill (pr3't&-raTn), n, [Gr. e-pwrof first.] 
{Physiol, Chem.) An amorphous nitrogenous substance 
found in the spermatic fluid of salmon. It is soluble in 
water, with an alkaline reaction, and unites with acids 
and metallic bases. 

^ PrO-tan'drlG (prft-tSn'drTk), a. [Proto- -f- Gr. avijp, 
atfipdt, a man.] {Zo'ol.) Having male sexual organs 
while young, and female organs later in lif e. — 
drlSIll (-driz’m)y n. 

Fro-tm^flltraa (-drfis), a. {Bot.) Proterandrous. 

II Prot^a-8ls (prBt'A-sIs), n. [L., fr, Gr. irporouns, fr. 
vptntivtiv to stretch before, forward ; np6 before -f- rei- 
»vii/ to stretch.] 1. A proposition ; a maxim. Johnson. 

2. {Oram.) introductory or subordinate member 
of a sentence, generally of a conditional sentence; — 
opDosed to apodosis. See Apodosis. 

3. The first part of a drama, of a poem, or the like ; 

the introduction ; — opposed to epitasis. B. Jonson. 

Pro-tltlo (pri-tst^l^), a. [Gr. »rpoT«Tisdr : cf. L. 
protatiouSf F. protaiique.] Of or pertaining to the prot- 
asis of an ancient play ; introductory. 

Pro^tO-A'OtOlU (prff'tf-a'shlls), o. [From Peotkits.] 
(Bot.) Of or pertaining to the Proieaceee, an order of 
apetsious evergreen shrubs, mostly natives of the Capa 
of Good Hope or of Australia. 

ProOe-fin (prS't^-an ; 277), a. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Proteoa; cbonu^teristic of noteus. Protean trans- 
fonwations.** Cudworth. 

St Exceedingly variable; readily assuming different 
ohm a or forms ; as, an ammba is a protean animalcule. 
I%O^0-AII-ly, adv. In a protean manner. Cudworth. 
Pro-Uot^ (jirt-tfikt'), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Protbctkd ; 
p, pr, & rh, n. Protxctino.j [L. protectus, p. p. of 


protegerty literally* to cover In front; pro before 4* 
iegere to cover. 1^ Tiouxxnt.] To cover or shield 
from danger or injury ; to defend ; to guard ; to preserve 
in safety ; as, a lather protects his c^dren. 

The godij of Greece protect you I Shak. 

Syn. — To guard ; shield ; preserve. Bee DxrxND. 
Pro-toot'lng-ly (prft-tSktGng-lj^), adv. By way of pro- 
tection ; in a protective manner. 

Pro-too'tion (-tSk'shfin), n. [L. protectio : cf. F. pro- 
tection.] 1. The act of protecting, or the state of being 
protected ; preservation from loss, injury, or annoyance ; 
defense ; shelter ; as, the weak ne^ protecHon. 

To your jtrotection 1 commend me, gods. Shak. 

2. That wliich protects or preserves from injury ; a 
defense; a shield; a refuge. 

let them riM up . . . and bo your protectum. Deut. xxxii. S8. 

3. A writing that protects or secures from molesta- 
tion or arrest ; a pass ; a safe-conduct ; a passport. 

He . . . gave them protections under his Imnd. Macaulay, 

4. (Polit. Econ.) A theory, or a policy, of protecting 
the pi^ucers in a country from forei^ competition in the 
home market by the imposition of such discriminating 
duties on goods of foreign production as will restrict or 
prevent their importation ; —opposed to/ree trade. 

Writ of protection. (Law) (a) A writ by which the king 
formerly exempted a person from arrest ; — now disuseu. 
[Eng.] Blackstone. (o) A judicial writ issued to a person 
required to attend court, as party, juror, etc., intended 
to secure him from arrest in coming, staying, and re- 
turning. 

Syn. — Preservation ; defense ; guard ; shelter ; ref- 
uge ; security ; safety. 

Pro-teo^tlon-lsm (-Tz’m), n. {PoUt. Econ.) The doc- 
trine or policy of protectionists. See Protection, 4. 

Pro-teo^tioil-iBt, n. {PolU. Econ.) One who favors 
protection. Bee Protection, 4. 

Fto-taot'ive (prfl-tSkt'Iv), a. [Cf. F. protectif.] 
Affording protection ; sheltering ; defensive. ” The favor 
of n protective Providence.” Felt ham. 

Protsetiye coloring (Zool.\ coloring which serves for 
the concealment and preservation of a living organism. 
Cf. Mimicbt. BV///rtcc. — Protectivo tariff (Poiit. Econ.), a 
tariff designed to secure protection (see Protection, 4), 
as distinguished from a tariff designed to raise revenue. 
See Tariff, and Protection, 4. 

Pro-teot'ive-ness, n. The quality or state of being 
protective. Pater. 

Pro-t6Ct'or (-er), n. [L. : cf, F. proiecteur.] 1. One 
who, or tliat which, defends or shields from injury, evil, 
oppression, etc. ; a defender ; a guardian ; a patron. 

For the world’s protector shall be known. Ifaller. 

2, (Eng. Hist.) One having the care of the kingdom 
during the king’s minority ; a regent. 

Is it concluded ho shall Ims protector f Shak. 

3. (jR. C, Ch.) A cardinal, from one of the more con- 
siderable Roman Catholic nations, who looks after the 
interests of his people at Rome ; also, a cardinal who has 
the same relation to a college, religious order, etc. 

Lord Protoctor (L’ng. Hist.), the title of Oliver Cromwell 
as supreme governor of the British Commonwealth (1663- 
Idv-W). 

Pro-teot'ar-al (-«1)* a. Of or pertaining to a pro- 
tector ; protectorial : as, proiectoral power. 

Pro-teot'or-Ate (-at), n. [CLY. protectorat.] 1. Gov- 
ernment by a protector ; — applied especially to the 
government of England by Oliver Cromwell. 

2. The authority assumed by a 8ui»erior power over an 
inferior or a dependent one, whoreby the former protects 
the latter from invasion and shares in the management 
of its affairs. 

PnFtOO-tO^-Ol (pr5't5k-tu'rT-ffl), a. [Cf. L. protec- 
tor ius.] Same os I’kotectoeal. 

Pro-zeot'or-lOMI (pr6-U5kt'er-15«), a. Having no pro- 
tector; unprotected. 

Pro-teot^or-Ahip, n. The office of a protector or 
regent; protectorate. 

Pro-teot'r0M (-rSa), ) n. [NL. protectrix.] A woman 
Pro-teot'riz (-rlks), | who protects. 

11 Pro'W'g^' (pri'wzhS'), n. m. 1 [F., p. p. of pro- 
11 Pr0't4'g4d' (pri'tt'zha'), n. /. ) tiger. Bee I'ao- 
TSOT.] One under the care and protection of another. 

Pn/te-ld (pr5't6-Id), n. [Gr. nporrov ^st.] {Physiol. 
Chem.) One of a class of amorphous nitrogenous princi- 
ples, containing, as a rule, a small antount of sulphur ; 
an albuminoid, as blood fibrin, casein of milk, etc. Pro- 
teids are present In nearly all animal fluids and make up 
the gfreater part of animal tissues and organs. They are 
also important constituents of vegetable tissues. Bee 2d 
Note under Food. — Fr(Kte-id, a. 

I) Pro^tA-U'e-a (-Td'«-A), n. pi. [NL. Bee Proteus, 
and -OXD.] {Zo'ol.) An order of aquatic amphibians hav- 
ing promlnont external gills and four legs. It includes 
Proteus and Menobranchus {Necturus). Called also Pro- 
teoidea, and Proieida. 

Pro-tel-form (pr^-ts'l-ffimi), a. {Zool.) Changeable 
in form ; resc’^ ibllng a Proteu^ or an amoeba. 

Pro'te-ln (prS't<5-Tn), n. [Gr. nploroy first : cf. irpto- 
rtiov the first place.] {Physiol. Chem.) A body now 
known as alkali albumin, but originally considered to be 
the basis of all albuminous substances, whence its name. 

ProtstB crystal 
(Bot.) See Cbts- 
TALIiOIO, n.,2. 

Pro/fe-l-na'- 
OtOiUI (-T-na'shQs), 
a. {Physiol.Chem.) 

Of or related to 
protein ; albumi- 
nous; proteid. 

Pro-ttM-noni 
^r3-t5'I-ntts), a. 

Froteinaoeous. « » , , , , .,,v 

PrcKtA-lM (prB'- Protelos (Protsles Lalmdii), 

t$-lSz), n. [NL.] {Zo'dl.) A South African genus of 



Oarnivora, allied to the hyenas, but smaUer and haylag 
weaker jaws mad teeth. It iqcludes the aard-wolf. 

Pro-t«lld'(pr6-tSndO, V. t. [imp. & p.p. Pbotihdu); 
p. pr, vh, n. Pbotkndino.] [L. proienderty pro- 
tenSum ; pro before, forth -4- tenaere ro stretch.] To 
hold out ; to stretch forth. 

With his protended lance he makes defense. Bryden. 

Pro-taiUM' (-tSns^), n. [See Protend.] Extension. 
[ Obs. ] “By due deg^s and long protense. ’ ’ Spenser, 

Pro-ten^MOIl (-tfin^shtln), n. [L. protensUi.] A draw- 
ing out; extension. [B.] Sir W. Hamilton. 

jhro-tMl'SiTA (-siv), a. Drawn out ; extended. tiZ.] 
Time U nprotensive quantity. Sir W. Hamilton, 

II PrcFte-oPy-stai (nriytS-Cl'^sIs), n. [NL. SeePno- 
TBOLYTio.] (Physiol. Chem.) The digestion or dissolv- 
ing of proteia matter by proteolytic ferments. 

^o'te-o-lyt'io (nr5't$-6-irt'Ik), a. [Proteid 4- Gr. 
Auiiv to loose.] {Physiol.) Converting proteid or al- 
buminous matter into soluble and diffusible products, as 
peptones. “ The proteolytic ferment of the pancreas, ’ ’ 

Foster. 

Pro^ter-an'drooff (prS'iSr-Sn'drils), a. [Gr. irpoTsptK 
earlier (fr. np6 before) -| - avjjp, av5p<4v, man, male.] {Bot. ) 
Having the stamens come to maturity before the pistil ; 
— opposed to proterogynous. 

Pro'tor-an'dry (-^), n. {Bot.) The condition of 
being proterandrous. 

Pliyter-an'Uloas (-thtts), a. [Gr. wporspoc earlier (fr. 
TTpd before] -f- dvdoc flower.] (Bot.) Having flowers ap- 
pearing beiore the leaves ; — said of certain plants. Cray. 

II PKFtd-rOgly-pba (pr5'tS-r6g'lI-fA), n. pi. [NL., 
fr. Gr. wporepo; before -f- yhvtpeiv to carve.] {Zo'ol.) A 
suborder of serpents including those tliat nave perma- 
nently erect grooved poison fangs, with ordinary teeth 
behind them in the jaws. It includes the oobros, the 
asps, and tlie sea snakes. Called also Proteroglyphia. 

no^ter-og^y-nons (prJytSr-BJ'T-ntls), a. [Or. irporepot 
earlier (fr. rrpo before) -j- yvioj woman, female.] {Bot.) 
Having the pistil come to maturity before the stamens ; 
protogynous ; — opposed to proterandrous. 

Pro'ter-Og'y-ny (-nj^)* n. {Bot.) The condition of 
being proterogynous. 

II Pro^te-ro-sau'niB (prS't^-rft-sft'rns), n. [NL., from 
Gr. irpStcpof earlier (fr. irp6 before) 4 oavpo^ a lizard.] 
{PaleoH.) An extinct genus of reptiles of the Permian 
period. Called also Protosaurus, 

Pro-tor'vl-ty (pr6-tSr'vI-tj^), n. [L. proierritas, from 


•o before -f- testari to be a witness, testis a witness, 
^e Testify.] 1. To afilrm in a public or formal man- 
ner ; to bear witness ; to declare solemnly ; to avow. 

Uoprote.da that his measures are pacific. Loudor, 
The lady doth pi'oteat too much, mcthinki. Shak, 
2. To moke a solemn declaration (often a written one) 
expressive of opposition ; — with aga inst ; os, he protests 
against your votes. Denham, 

The conscience has power ... to protest against the exorbl- 
tancies of the pasBiuMN. South, 

Syn. — To affirm; asseverate; assert; aver; attest; 
testify ; declare ; profess. Bee Affiru. 

Pro-tOAt', V. (, 1. To make a solemn declaration or 
affirmation of ; to proclaim ; to display publicly ; as, to 
protest one’s loyalty. 

1 will protest your cowardice. Shak. 

2. To call as a witness in affirming or denying, or to 
prove an afifinuation ; to appeal to. 


Fiercely 


My journey atranRc, wit\i ci»morou» uproar 
Proleating fate supreme. Milton. 

To protoit a bill or noto (Law), to make a solemn writ- 
ten declaration, in due form, on behalf of the holder, 
against all parties liable for any loss or damage to be sus- 
tained by tlie nonocceptanoe or the nonpayment of the 
bill or note, as the case may be. This should be made by 
a notary public, whose s^ it is tlie usual practice to 
affix. Kent. Story. 

Pro'tAAt (prlFtSst; 277), n. [Cf. F. profit. It. pro- 
testo. Bee Frqtbbt, v.] 1. A solemn declaration of 
opinion, commonly a fonnal objection against some act ; 
especially, a fonnal and solemn declaration, in writing, 
of dissent from the proceedings of a legislative body ; as, 
the protest of lords In Parliament. 

2 . {Law) (a) A solemn declaration in writing, in due 
fonn, made by a notary public, usually under his nota- 
rial seal, on behalf of the holder of a bill or note, protest- 
ing against all parties liable for any loss or damage by 
the nonacceptance or nonpayment of the bill, or by the 
nonpayment of the note, as the case may be. (b) A 
declaration made by the master of a vessel before a no- 
tary, consul, or other authorized officer, upon his arrival 
in port after a disaster, stating the particulars of it, and 
showing that any damage or loss sustained was not owing 
to the fault of tiie vessel, her officers or crew, but to the 
perils of the seiu etc., as the case may be, and protesting 
against them, (c) A declaration made by a party, before 
or while paying a tax, duty, or the like, demanded of 
him, which he deems illegal, denyixw the justice of the 
demand, and asserting ills rights and olaiias, in order to 
show that the payment was not voluntary. Story. Kent, 
Prot'6A-tail*«y(pr8t'»s.tan-sy),n. Protestantism. [JZ.] 
Prot^AA-tant (-tant), n. [F, protestanty fr. L. protes- 
tansy -antis y p. pr, ot protestare. Bee Pbotast, v.j One 
who protests ; — oiigmally applied to those who adhered 
to Luther, and protested against, or made a solemn decla- 
ration of dissent from, a decree of the Emperor Oharles V. 
and the Diet of Spires, in 1529. against the Reformers, 
and appealed to a general council ; — now used In a popu- 
lar senee to designate any Christian who does not beloog 
to the Roman Catholic or the Greek Church. 


«)ppo»e.d 
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Prot'aft^ant (prSt/es-tant), a, [Cf. F. proUtkttU.I 

1 . Making a protest ; protesting. 

9 . Of or pertaining to the faith and praotice of those 
Christiana who reject the authority of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church ; as. ProteitarU writers. 

Prot^M-UUlt'UHd (-tint^-kal), a. Protestant. lOha.'^ 
Prot'ea-tlllMsm (pr&t'gs-tant-lz’m), n. [Cf. F. pr(h 
UatantUma.'] The quality or state of being protectant, 
especially agtdnst the Roman Catholic Church ; the prin- 
oi^es or religion of the Protestants. 

Prot^M-tUt-ly, adv. Like a Protestant ; in conform- | 
ity with Protestantiam. [i2.] Milton. 

jProt''M-ta'tl 011 (-ta'shfin), n. [L. protestatio : cf. F. 
protestation. See Protest.] 1. The act of making a ! 
protest ; a public avowal ; a solemn declaration, especially 
of dissent. “ The protestation of our faith. ’ ’ lAitimer. 

2. {Law) Formerly, a declaration in common-law 
pleading, bv which the party interposes an oblique alle- 

S ation or denial of some fact, protesting that it does or 
008 not exist, and at the same time avoiding a direct 
affirmation or denial. 

Prot^es-ta^tor (-ta^tSr), n. [Cf. F. protestateur.l One 
who makes protestation ; a protester. 

Pro-tesFer (prft-tfist'Sr), n. 1. One who protests ; 
one who utters a solemn declaration. Skak. 

2 . {Law) One who protests a bill of exchange, or note. 
Pro-tesFing-ly, adv. By way of protesting. 
fto'te-UB (pro'tc-fis or pro'tus), n. [L., ft. Qr. IIpw- 
«uc.] 1. {Class. Myth.) A sea god in the service of 
Neptune who assumed different shapes at will. Hence, 
one wlio easily changes his appearance or principles. 

2 . {Zo'ul) (a) A genus of aquatic eel-shaped amphibi- 
ans found in caves 

eyes are small and 

the legs are weak. ( Prote.u, angmnus). 

(6) A changeable protozoan ; an amccba. 
jPro^tlia-la^lIli-on (prS^liA-lS'mT-Su), ]n. [NL.,fr. 
Pro^tha-la^mi-um (prS'tlii-lS'mT-fim), ( Or. irp6 be- 
fore -|- fioAo/aos ciiambcr, especially, the bridal chamber.] 

A song in celebration of a marriage. Drayton. 

II Pro-thalH-nm (pr6-thSPlT-&m), n. ; pi. Protiiallia 
(-A). [NL.] Same as rHOTHALLUs. 

* llPro-thallus (-Itts), n. ; pi. Prothalli (-11). [NL., 
fr. Gr. rrp6 before -f- doAA^ a young shoot.] {Hot.) The 
minute primary growtli from the spore of ferns and 
other Pteridopnyta, which bears the true sexual organs ; 
the obphoric generation of ferns, etc. 

II Proth>-BiB (prSth'J-sIs), n. [NL., fr. Gr. irp69e(rvi 
a placing in public, fr. TrponOivai, to set before ; np6 be- 
fore Ti^cWt to set, put.] 1. {Keel.) A credence table ; 
— so called by the Eastern or Greek Church. 

2 . {Med.) See Prosthhhis. Thmglhon. 

Pro-thOt^C (prft-th6t'Tk), a. [Gr. irpoderncds.] Of or 
pertaining to prothesis; os, o,prothetie apparatus. 

Pro-thon'o-ta-ry (pr6-th5n'^-ta-ry), or Pro-ton'o-ta- 
ry (pr5-t8n'-), n. ; pi. -Bias (-riz). [LL. protonotarius, 
it. Gr. irpuros first -|- L. notarius a shorthand writer, a 
scribe : cf. F. protonotaire.'] 1. A chief notary or clerk. 

‘ ‘ My private prothonotary. ’’ Herrick. 

2 . Formerly, a chief clerk in the Court of King’s Bench 
and In the Court of Common Pleas, now superseded by 
the mnster. [i^wg.] Wharton. Burrill. 

3. A register or chief clerk of a court in certain States 
of the United States. 

4 . {R. C. Ch.) Formerly, one who had the charge of 
writing the acts of the martyrs, and tiie circumstances 
of their death ; now, one of twelve i>ersons, constituting 
a college in the Koman Curia, whose oftlce is to register 
pontili(;al .acts and to make and preserve the official 
record of V)eaiilleation8. 

5. {Gr. Ch.) The chief secretary of the patriarch of 
Oonstantinoplo. 

Prothonotary warbler {Zo<)l.\ a small American warbler 
(Protonotaria ciirea). Tlie general color is golden yel- 
low, the back Is olivaceous, tlie rump and tall are ash- 
color, several outer tail foatliers are partly white. 
Pro-thon'0-ta-ry-8hiP; n. Office of a prothonotary. 
PrfFthO-raolc (prO^thS-rSs'Ik), a. {ZoU.) Of or per- 
taining to the prothorax. 

Pro-tho^raz (prS-thS'raks), n. [Pref. pro- -f- thorax. 1 
{Zo'dl.) The first or anterior segment of the thorax in 
Insects. Bee fltusts. of Butterfly and Colkofteha, 

II Pro-thy^a-10-80'ma(pr6-thPA-lft-85'mA), n. ; pi. PttO- 
THTALOSOMATA (-t&). [NL., ft. Gr. rrpuTOS first -f- uaAoy 

glass -}- <rw/ao, aufJMTOt, body.] {Bwl.) The investing 
portion, or spherical enveloiie, surrounding the eccentric 
germing spot of the germinal vesicle. 

Pro-thy'a-lo-BOmd (pr^-thP&-ld-s5m), n. {Biol.) Same 
as Protiiyalosoma. 

Pro'tlat (prS'tTst), n. {Zool.) One of the Protista. 

II PrO-tlB'ta ^rft-tls'U), «. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. irpwTt- 
irror first.] {Zoi)l.) A provisional group in which are 
placed a number of low microscopic organisms of doubt- 
xul nature. Some are probably plants, others animals. 

II Pro-tia'ton (*t8n), n.;pl. Pbotista (-U). [NL.] 
{Zool.) One of tlie Protista. 

PztFtO- (pr5't6-), [Gr. npatrog first, a super!, fr. irpd 
before. Bee Pro-.] 1. A combining form or prefix signify- 
ing Jlrstf primary ^ primordial ; as, profomartyr, the 
first martyr; jtirofomorphic, primitive in form; proto- 
plast, a primordial organism ; prototype, prototoen. 

2 . {Cnem.) {a) Denoting the first or lowest of a se- 
ries, or the one having the smallest amount of the ele- 
ment to the name of which it is prefixed ; as, pro/oxide, 
proftmhloride, etc. (&) Bometlraes used as equivalent to 
mono-, as indicating that the compound has but one 
atom of the element to tlie name of which it is prefixed. 
Also used adjectively. 

PltKtO-oa-noillO-U (pr8't4-k&-n8nfT-kal), a. Of or 
pertaining to the first canon, or that which contains the 


authorised collection of the books of Scripture ; — op- 
posed to detUero-canonieal. 

Pro't0-0fir»-oll1llo(prsa6.kfiu«.kuak or -cliuOfk), a. 
{Cham.) Pertaining to, derived from, or designating, an 
organic acid which is obtained as a white crystalline 
substance from catechin, asafetida, oil of cloves, etc., and 
by distillation itself yields pyrocatechin. 

Pro^to-oer'oal (-ser'kal), a. [Proto- -f Gr. iccpKOf the 
tail.] {Zool.) Having a caudal fin extending around the 
end of the vertebral column, like that which is first 
formed in the embryo of fishes ; dlphycercol. 

II Pro^to-ooo^ciui (-kSknetts), n. [NL. See Peoto-, 
and Coccus.] {Bot.) A genus of minute unicellular algte 
including the red snow plant (Profococcu# nivalis). 

Pro'tO-ool (pr5'tft-k81), n. [F. jmdocole, LL. protocol- 
lum, it. Or. irpuiTottoXXop the first loaf glued to tlie rolls 
of papyrus and the notarial documents, on which the 
date was written ; nputroi the first (see Proto-) -f- ^rdAAa 
glne.] 1. The original copy of any writing, as of a 
deed, treaty, dispatcli, or other instrument. Burnll. 

2. The minutes, or rough draught, of an instrument or 
transaction. 

3. {Diplomacy) {a) A preliminary document upon the 
basis of which iiegotiatiousj are carried on. {b) A con- 
vention not formally ratified, (c) An agrecuumt of di- 
plomatists indicating the results reached by them at a 
particular stage of a negotiation. 

Pro'to-ool, V. t. To make a protocol of. 

Pro^O-OOl, V. i. To make or write protocols, or first 
draughts ; to issue protocols. Carlyle. 

Pl^tO-OOPlSt, n. One who draughts protocols. 

Pro'tO-OOnOll (-k8nk), ». [Proto- conch. ^ {Zool.) 
The embryonic shofl, or first chamber, of aiumonites 
and other cephaloi>ods. 

Pro'tO-Dor^C (-dSr'Tk), a. [Proto- Doric.'] {Arch.) 
Pertaining to, or dosipiating, architecture, in whicli the 
beginnings of the Done style are simposed to be found. 

Pro'tO-glne (pr5't6-jTn), n. [Profo- -j- root of Or. 
yiyv€<rQai to bo bom: cf. F. protqgyyie.'] {Min.) A kind 
of granite or gneiss containing a silvery talcosc mineral. 

rhrO-tOg^y-noUB (pro-tSj'I-nfis), a. [ Proto -j- G r. yvvri 
a woman?] (jBof.) Same as I^roterooynoub. 

l[Pro^tO-lllp^|;)iM (prS/tS-hlp'iills), n. [NL., from Gr. 
npioTOi first iirTroc horse.] (Pa- 
Icon. ) A genus of fossil horses from ^ ^ ^ 

the Lower Pliocene. They liad three j 
toes on each foot, the lateral ones l \ i P \ 

being small. li \ \ 

Pro'to-mar'tyrCprS'ti-mUr^ter}, U U 

n. [LL., fr. Gr. npuTopapTvp ; irpw- Np H UpiA 
TOC first pdpTvp martyr : cf. F. u h , Vr/ D H 
protomartyr. See Proto-, and Mar- /•'A 
tyb.] The first martyr ; the first \J Fy 
who suffers, or is sacrificed, in any 
cause ; — applied esp. to Stephen, Protohippuj. a Fore 

^ Molur "S,. .SSi' 

PTv tO*nior^lt6 (pro^to-mer it), W. view. Much reduced. 
[Proto- -mere -f -tfe.] {Zool.) 

The second segment of one of the Gregarina*. 

PnFtO-mor^hlO (prS'tft-mOr'flk), a. [Proto- -|- Gr. 
form.] (Biol.) Having the most primitive char- 
acter ; in the earliest form ; os, a jyrotomorphio layer of 
tissue. 11. Bpencer. 

II Pro^to-ne'ma (-uS'ma), n. ; pi. Peotonbmata (-t&). 
[NL., fr. Gr. irpiroc first -|- vijpa, loj^aroc, a thread.] 
(Bot.) The primary growth from the spore of a moss, 
usually consisting of branching confervold filaments, on 
any part of which stem and lo^ buds may bo developed. 

l^O-ton'O-ta-ry (prft-t5u'3-tu-ry), n. Same as Pao- 


tology.l Paleobotany. 

Fto'tO^lne (prtS'td-pTn or 
um.] (Chem.) An alkaloid 


ieally eousiderf <1 tu he the descendant of tlio same jtrotonlast, 
or or the same pair of jwotoplasts. Latham. 

II Pro'to-pliul'ta (priyt6-pift8a&), n. pU [NL.] (ZooL) 
A ^vision of fresh- water rhiiopods k . /i^ 

iuoluding those that have a soft 
body and delicate branched pseu- 
dopodio. The genus Qromia is 
one of the best-uiowu. 

Pro^to-pUi'tio (-plSs'tTk), a. 

First-formed. Howell. 

Pro-top'o-dlte (prft-tVi-dit), 


n. [Proto- Qr. iroi/c, iroicic, 
foot.] (Zool.) The basal portion, ' 

or two proximal and more or less ^ 
cousolidatod segments, of an ap- " > 

pondage of a crustacean. 

Pro^to-pope (pT5'tft-p5p), n. 

[Proto- -|- po 2 >e : of. F. proiopope, ^ //uItWVSv V 
lluss. ;;rofo;)o;>*.] (Gr.Ch.) One 

of the clergy of first raiik in the Onc of the Protoplasts 
lower order of secular clergy ; an {(imuiia oviformit), 
archpriest; — called also piofopa- 'with PHiiulopodia ex- 
pfjg^ tcudtiil. Muchculorgod. 

II Pro-top^te-ms (prft-tcp'tf-rhs), n. [NL., from Gr. 
irpurrot first 4- irrepop a feather (taken to mean, fin).] 
(Zobl.) See Komtok. 

PrirtO-Iftlt (prS'tO-sftlt^, n. [Proto- salt,] {C/ieni.) 
A salt derived from a protoxide base. [Of#^.] 

Pro^tO-Bill-oate (-sll'I-kat), n. [Proto- -j- silicate.'] 
(Chem.) A silicate fonned with the lowest proportion of 
silicio acid, or having but one atom of silicon in tbe 
molecule. 

Pra'tO-BO'mlte (-nS'iiut), n. [Proto- -f somUe.] {Zo- 
ol.) One of the primary segments in on embryo oi an aii- 
uelid. 

^OlO-Bnl'phlde (-sfil'fTd or -fid), n. [Proto- -}- sul- 
phide.] (Chem.) That one of a series of sulphides of 
any element wliich has tlie lowest proiiortlon of suliihur ; 
a sulphide* w ith but one atom of sulphur in the molecule. 

Pro^tO-BUl^PhU-ret (-ffi-rSt), n. [Proto- -f suljdiu- 
ret.'] (Chon.) A protosulphide. [O/a?.] 

l[Pro'tO-tlie'rl-a (-the'rl-ll), n. pi. [NL,, from Gr. 
rrpu>T 05 first -f- dr^pioi', dim. of Orjp boast.] (Zool.) Same 
os Morotrbmata. 

II Pro^to-tra^ohe-a^a (-tri'ke-5't&), n. pi. [NL. Bee 
Proto-, and Tbaohba.] (Zo'dl.) Same as Malacopoda. 

Pro'to-tjrpo (pr5'tft-tip), n. [F., from L. prototypus 
original, primitive, Gr. irpuTdnmK, irptardr^mov ; npiatXK 
first -f- TVTToc type, model. See Proto-, and Type ] An 
original or model after which anything Is copied; the 
pattern of anything to be engraved, or otherwise copied, 
cast, or the luce ; a primary form ; exemplar ; archetype. 

They will turn tholr backs on it, like Ihcir great precursor and 
prototype. Jhirke. 

Pro/to-ver'to-bra (-v8r't&-br&), n. ; jd. Protovkrtb- 
BB^ (-bre). [Proto- -f vertebra.'} (Anat.) One of the 
primitive masses, or segments, into which tbe mesoblast 
of the vertebrate embryo breaks up on either side of the 
anterior part of the notochord ; a mesoblostic, or proto- 
vertebral, somite. See Illust. of Ectoderm. 

(1I3^ Tlie protovertebrne were long regarded as rudi- 
ments of the permanent vertebrae, but they are now known 
to give rise to the dorsal muscles and other structures as 
well as the ver^bral column. Bee Myotome. 

Pro^tO-ver'te-bral (-bral), a. (Anat.) Of or pertain- 
ing to the protovcrti*bra\ 

J^O-tOZ'lde (prfi-tSks'Td or -id), n. [Profo- -f oxide : 
cf. F. j/rotoxide^ (Chem.) That one of a series of oxides 
having the lowest proportion of oxygen. See Proto-, ‘.i (ft). 

Protoxld* of nitrogen, laughing gas, now called hyponi- 
troiut oxide. Bee under Lauohino. 

Pro-tOZ^l-dise (-t-diz), v. t. (Chem.) To combine 
with oxygen, as any elementary substance, in such pro- 
portion as to form a protoxide. 

II Pro^to-Z(Fa (pro'tft-zo'A), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. irpCs- 
T o 9 first y / / 

visio^ of the 
tii^Tnimal 

consists of a ^s&maiSiLmilSl^ ^ 

w\do?i vnril Protozoa, a Uonofipa lonffiroUig ( x 900) ; 6 
n 11 h1 V Hemiophryajjenvmpara ( x Oil): v One of the 

^ I i ir Contractik* VacuoIcB i r Frvl»en(»ilc 'I'onta- 
fled, but in cle» of the same i d Ciliated Embryo of the 
many species Barae(xltitt). 
a numberof 

these simple zooids are united together so as to form a 
comiMuna body or organism, as in the Foraminiftira and 
Vorucellro. The reproduction takes place bv fission, or 
by the breaking up of the contents of the body after en- 
cystment, each portion becoming a distinct animal, or in 
other ways, but never by true eggs. The princiiw divi- 
sions areRhizopoda, Gregariiue, and Infusoria. Bee also 
FoRAMiNirERA, Hki.iozoa, Pbotoplasta, Radiolabu, 
Flaoellata, Ciliata. 

PrcPtO-KKail (-un), a. (Zool.) Of or pertaining to the 
Protozoa. — n. One of the Protozoa. 

PriFtO-lO'io (-Ik), a. 1. (Zool.) Of or pertaining to 
the Protozoa. 

2. (Oeol.) Containing remains of the earliest discov- 
ered life of the globe, which included niollusks, radiates, 
and protozoans. 

II Pr^to-io^ (-5u), n. ; pi Protozoa (-A). [NL.] 
(Zobl.) (a) One of the Protozoa, (ft) A single zooid of a 
compound protozoan. 

PnFtO-IO^lllte (-z3'6-nlt), n. (Zool.) One of the 
primary, or first-formed, segments of an embryonic ar- 
il ^^trft^ehe-B'ta (pr3-trR/kS-5'ti), n. pi [NL. Bee 
Pro-, and Trachea.] (Zo'dl) Same as Malacopoda. 




i^O-ton'O-ta-ry (prft-t5u'3-tu-ry), n. Same as Pro- 

THONOTARY. 

Pro'tO-ttr'gan-lBm (pr5'tft-8r'gff.n-Iz’m), n. [Proto- 
-f oryani.smT] (Biol) An organism whose nature is so 
difficult to dcti'rmino that it might be referrotl to either 
tlie animal or the vegetable kingdom. 

11 Pro^tO-pap^aS (-pSp'as), 71. [NL., from Gr. irpuro- 

irairai a chief priest.] {Gr. Ch.) A protoixjpe. 

Pr^tO-phytB (pvo'to-fit), n. [Proto- -f- Gr. <f>vT6v a 
plant.] (Bot.') Any unicellular plant, or plant forming 
only a plasmodium, having reproduction only by fission, 
gemmation, or cell division. 

(inp“ The protopliytoa (Protophvta) are by some bota- 
nists considered an independent branch or class of the 
vegetable kingdom, and nuule to include the lowest 
forms of both fungi and olgte, as slime molds, Bacteria, 
the nostocs, etc. Cf. Carpophytb, and Oophyte. 

Pro'tO-phF-tOl'O-gy (-ft-t51'$-jy), n. [Proto- -f phy- 
tology.] Paleobotany. 


In or -pen), n. [Proto- -f opt- 
loloid found in opium in small 


quantities, and extracted as a white crystalline substance. 

Pro^tO-plABin (prJPtft-plilz’ra), n. [Proto- -j- Gr. n\d- 
(Tfsa form, fr. rrXdaattv to mold.] (Biol.) The viscid and 
more or loss granular material of vegetable and animal 
cells, possessed of vital protiertiea by which the processes 
of nutrition, secretion, and growth go forward ; the so- 
called physical basis of life ; ” the original cell substance, 
cytoplasm, cytoblastema, bioplasm, saroode, etc. 

The lowest forms of animal and vegetable life 
(unieellular organisms) consist of simple or unaltered 
protoplasm ; the tissues of the Idghor organisms, of dif- 
ferefuiaied p 


protoplasm ; the tissues of the Idghor organisms, of dif- 
fereniiaied protopla.nn. 

Pro^tO-pUB-nuit'iO (^IKz-mKtflk), a. Protoplasmic. 

Pro^tO-plas^mlO (-plfe^Ik), a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to the first formation of living bodies. 

2 . (Biol.) Of or pertaining to protoplssm ; consisting 
of, or resembling, protoplasm. 

Pro'tO-plaBt (pryt^-plSst), n. [L. protoplastus the 
first man, Gr. ir^rdirAaorof formed or created first; 
trpSnos first frAaordf formed, fr. irAda’vttv to form.] 

1. The thing first formed ; that of which there are 
subsequent copies or reproductions ; the original. 

2 . (Biol.) A first-formed organized body; the first in- 
dividual, or pair oi individuals, of a species. 

A apreios Is a clast of individuals, each of which is hypothet- 


Protozoa. a J/onofiffa lonoiroUim ( x 900) ; 6 
Hendophrya nemmxpara ( x Oil); r One of tlie 
Contractile VacuoleB ; r Frelienfiile 'I'onta- 
cle»of thfi same I d Ciliated Embryo of the 
oarae ( x ItiO). 


Uae, finite, r||de, f^H, fip, ; pltj^ ; ftftod, fo'bt ; out, oil ; ©hair ; so ; Bisiff, iok ; then, thin ; bow ; *h = z in azure. 
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!Pro*tl^AOt^ (pr5-trSkt'), v. t. [imp. &p. p. pROTRACtP- 
10 ; p. pr. Sc vb. n. PBOTBAcnifo.] [L. protractus, p. p. 
of protrahere to draw forth, protract ; pro forward -f 
here to draw. See Pobiiiait, Portray.] 1. To draw out 
or lengthen lu time or (rarely) in space ; to coiitinue ; to 
prolong ; os, to protract an argument ; to protract a war. 

2. To put oIT to a distant tune ; to delay ; to defer ; as, 
to protract a decision or duty. 8fuik. 

^ . (^urt;.) To draw to a scale ; to lay down the lines 
and angles of, with scale and protractor ; to plot. 

4. {Zo'ol.) To extend ; to i>rotrude ; as, the cat can 
protract its claws : — opposed to retract. 

Pro-ttraot', n. [L. protr actus. ^ Tedious continuance 
or delay. [OAs.] Spenser. 

Pr0*iri0t'e4 (<trSki^ 8 d), n. Prolonged ; continued. 
Protractsd mssting, a religious meeting continued for 
many successive days. [f/. A’.] 

—Pro-traot'ed-ly, udv. — Pro traot^ed-neM, n. 

Pro-tract'or (-Sr)* n. A protractor. 

Pro-traoVlle (-II), a. Capable of being protractod, 
or protruded ; protrusilo. 

ihro-tnic'tioil C-trEk'shttn), n. [L. protractio.'] 1. A 
drawing out, or continuing ; the act of delaying the ter- 
mination of a thing ; prolongation ; continuanco ; delay ; 
as, the protraction of a <lebatc. 

Ajirotraciion only ol what 1 b worst in life. MixUtx'k. 

2. (Surv.) (a) The act or process of making a ])lot on 
paper. (//) A plot on paper. 

Pro-traotlve (-trSkt'Iv), a. Drawing out or length- 
enhig iu time ; prolonging ; continuing ; delaying. 

lie Buffered their ;>roO'ac<irc arts. JJryilen. 

Pro-traot'or (-Sr), n. 1. One who, or that whicii, pro- 
tracts. or causes protraction. 

2. A mathematical instrument for 
laying down and measuring angles on 
paper, used in drawing or in plotting. 

It la of various forms, seimcircular, 
rectangular, or circular. 

3. {Surg.) An instrument formerly nsod in extracting 
foreign or oifenslve matter from a wound. 

4> (Anat.) A muscle which cxtexids an organ or port ; 
— opposed to retractor. 

6. An adjustable pattern used by tailors. Knight. 
Pro-trop'tlo-al (-trfip'tt-kal), a. [Or. nporpeimKOi, fr. 
rrpoTptireiv to turn forward, to urge oii.J Adapted to 
persuade; hortatory; persuasive. [Obs.} Bp. Ward. 

Pro-tnid'A-Me (pr 6 -trpd'A-b’l), a. That may be pro- 
truded ; protnisile. Darwin. 

Pro-tr^e' (-tnidOi V. t. [imp. & p. p. Protruded ; 
p. pr. Si vb. n. rttOTRUDiNO.] [L. protrudere, protru- 
sum ; pro forward -f frwdtf re to thrust. Bee Threat.] 

1. To thrust forward ; to drive or force along. Locke. 

2. To thrust out, as through a narrow orifice or from 
confinement ; to cause to come forth. 

When . . . Spring proCrurfea the burating gema. Thomson. 
Pro-trude', v. i. To shoot out or forth ; to be thrust 
forward ; to extend beyond a limit ; to project. 

The parts protrude beyond the akin. Jiacon. 

PrO-tlH'lUe (-tr^t'stl), a. Capable of being protruded 
or thrust out ; protractile ; protrusive, 

Pro-tni'lioil (-zhfin), n. 1 . Tlie act of protruding or 
thrusting forward, or beyond the usual limit. 

2. Tlie state of being protruded, or thrust forward. 
Pro-tru^Slve (-sTv), a. 1. Thrusting or impelling for- 
ward; OB, protrusive motion. E, Darwin. 

2. Capable of being protruded ; protrusile. 
Pro-tni'llve-ly, adv. in a protrusive manner. 
Pro-tanb^r-anoo (pri-tu'bSr-orns), n. [Cf. F. protu- 
bkrance. See Protuberakt.] Tlmt which is protuber- 
ant ; anything swelled or pushed beyond the surround- 
ing or adjacent surface ; a swelling or tumor on the 
body ; a prominence ; a bunch or knob ; an elevation. 

Bolar protuberances (Astron. >, certain rose-colored masses 
on the limb of the sun which are seen to extend beyond 
the edge of the moon at the time of a solar eclipse. They 
may be discovered with the spectroscope on any clear 
day. Called also solar prominences. See Illust. in Append. 

8y^. — Projection, Protuberance. Protuberance dif- 
fers from 2 wojeriion. being applied to parts that rise 
from the surface with a gradual ascent or small angle ; 
whereas a projection may be at a right angle with the 
surface. j 

i^O-tU^bei'an-cy (-on-sj^), n. The quality or state of 
being protuberant ; protuberance ; prominence. 

PPO-tunbor-ant (-<nit), a. [L. protuberans, -antis, p. ' 
pr. of protuberare. Bee Protubbrate,] Prominent, or 
excessively prominent ; bulging beyond the surrounding 
or adjacent surface ; swelling ; as, a protuberant joint ; 
a protuberant eye. — Pro-ta^r-ant-ly. adv. 

Pro-tnnber-ate (-at), v. i. [L. protuberare ; pro for- 
ward -f- fuber a hump, protuberance. Bee Tuber.] To 
swell, or be prominent, beyond the adjacent surface ; to 
bulge out. 8. Sharp. 

Pro-tQ^ber-A^tion (-i'shfin), n. Th« act of swelling 
beyond the surrounding surface. Cooke (1015). 

Pn>'tlinber- 01 UI (-tts), a. Protuberant. [i 2 .] 

II Pro^ttt-re'ter (prS^tft-rS'tSr), n. [NL. See Proto-, 
UaBTEE.] (Ana/.) The duct of a pronephros. Haeckel. 

Pro'me (prO'tll or -til), n. [Proto-. Or. vXr) stuff, 
material.] [Chem. Si Asiron.) The hypothetical homoge- 
neous cosmic material ot the original universe, supposed 
to have been differentiated into wlmt are recognized as 
distinct chemical elements. 

Frond (proud), o, [Compnr. Pboudib (-3r) ; 
Proudest. ] [OE. proud, prout, prud,prut, AS. priit ; 
akin to Icel. pruSr stately, handsome, Dan. prwd hand- 
some. Cf. Pride.] 1. Feeling or manifesting pride, in 
a good or bad sense ; as ; (a) Possessing or showing too 
groat self-esteem ; overrating one’s excellences ; hence, 
arrogant ; haughty ; lordly ; presumptuous. 

Nor much oxppct 

A foe BO proud will fimt the weaker seek. Milton. 
O death, made proud with pure and princely beauty ! Shak. 
And ihades impervioun to the proud world’s glare. KeUe. 


(5) Having a feeling of high self-respect or self-esteem ; 
exulting (hi) : elated ; — often with o// ub, proud of one’s 
country. “ Proud to be checked and soothed.” Keble. 

Are wc proud men proud of being proud ? Thackeray. 

2. Giving reason or occasion for pride or self-gratula- 
tion ; worthy of admiration ; grand ; splendid ; magnifi- 
cent; admirable; ostentatious. ”Of shadow proud.'' 
Chapman. “Proud titles.” Shak. “ The proud tem- 
ple’s height.” Dryden. 

Till tow«r, and dutne, and bridge- way j>roud 

Are mantled with a golden cloud. KvMe. 

3. Excited by sexual desire ; — applied particularly to 

the females of some animals. Sir T. Browne. 

Proud is often used with participles in the for- 
mation of compounds which, for the most part, are self- 
explaining ; as, jnoud-crested, ijroud-heorted, pi'oud- 
tuinde<l, proud-swelling. 

Frond flMh (Med.), a fungous growth or excrescence of 
granulations resembling nesh, in a wound or ulcer. 

Proud^ish (proud'Tsh), a. Somewhat proud. Ash. 

Proud^Ung, n. A proud or liaughty person. Sylvester. 

Prottd^lyt adv. In a proud manner ; with lofty airs 
or mien ; haughtily ; arrogantly ; boastfully. 

J*rou<lly ho marches on, and void of fear. Addison. 

Prond^neSR, n. The quality of being proud ; pride. 

Set aside nil arrogancy and proudneaa. Latitucr. 

PrOUSt^te (preost'it), n. [From the French chemist, 
J, L. iVoRj/,] (Min.) A sulpiiide of arsenic and silver 
of a beautiful cochineal-red color, occurring iu rhombo- 
liedral crystals, and also massive ; ruby silver. 

Prov'a-ble (prCov'A-b’l), «. [See I’RovE, and cf . Prob- 
able.] Capable of being proved ; demonstrable. — Prov'- 
a-blR-ness, «. — Prov'a-Wy, adv. 

PrOT'and (pr5v'«nd), ) n. [See IhiovENDER.] Prov- 

Prov'ant (pr 5 v'aut), j ender or food. [06iV.] 

One pease was a goldicr’a proronf a whole day. Beau, tf FI. 

Pro-Vant' (prA-vSnt'), v. t. To supply with provender 
or provisions ; to provide for. [06 j.1 Hash. 

WOV'ant (prSv'flnt), a. Provided for common or gen- 
cr.^l use, as in an army ; hence, common in quality ; in- 
ferior. “ A poor prot’rtn/ raider. ” B. Jonson. 

Prove (probv), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Proved (prfiovd) ; 
p. pr. Sl vb. n. Proving.] [OF. prorcr, F. prouver, 
fr. L. probate to try, approve, prove, fr. probus good, 
proper. Cf. Probable, Proof, Probe.] 1. To try or to 
ascertain by an exisjriment, or by a t(‘st or standard ; to 
test ; os, to prove the strength of gunpowder or of ord- 
nance ; to prove the contents of a vessel by a standard 
measure. 

Thou hast prom/ mine heart. Pa. xvii. 

2. To evince, establish, or ascertain, as truth, reality, 
or fact, by argument, testimony, or other evidence. 

They have inferred much from slender prcnuBCS, and con- 
jectured when they could not jirocc. J. Ii. Aewmau. 

3. To ascertain or establish the genuineness or validity 
of ; to verify ; as, to prove a will. 

4. To gain experience of the good or evil of ; to know 
by trial ; to experience ; to suffer. 

Where she, cuptivdd long, great woee did prove. Sj>en$er. 

6. (Arith.) To test, evince, ascertain, or verifyj as tins 
correctness of any oi^eration or result; thus, in sub- 
traction, if the difference between two numbers, added 
to the lesser number, makes a sum equal to the greater, 
the correctness of tho subtraction i» proved. 

6 . (Printing) To take a trial unpruasiou of ; to take a 
proof of ; as, to prove a page. 

Syn. — Totry; test; verify; justify; confirm; estab- 
lish ; evince ; manifest ; show ; demonstrate. 

Prove, V. i. 1. To make trial ; to essay. 

2. To be found by exi>erience, trial, or result ; to turn 
out to bo ; as, a medicine proves salutary ; tho report 
jjrot'CJ false. “ The case jirwejr mortal.” Arbuthnot. 

So life a winter’s mom may prove. Krhle. 

3. To succeed; to turn out ao expected. [05 j.] “The 

experiment wrovetf not.” Bacon. 

Pro-vect' (pr5-v8kt'), a. [L. provecius, p. p. of pro- 
vehere to carry forward.] Carried forward ; advanced. 
[Obs.'] **Provect in years.” Sir T. Ehjot. 

Pro-vec'tion (-v/ik'sliun), n. [L. provectio an ad- 
vancement.] (Philol.) A carrying forward, as of a final 
letter, to a following word ; as, for example, a nickname 
for an ekename. 

Fro-ved'l-tor (-vSd'Y-tSr), n. [It. proveditore, prov- 
veditore, fr. provederc, L. providere. See Provide, and 
cf, l*URVBYOE, Provedobe.] Oil© employed to procure 
supplies, as for an army, a steamer, etc. ; a purveyor ; 
one who provides for another. Jer. Taylor. 

Prov^e-dore (pr5v'S.dor),n. [Cf. 8 p. proveedor. See 
PROVEDiroR.] A proveditor ; a purveyor. 

BuHled with the dnticB ot n pi'ox'edvre. W. Irvinp. 

Prov'an (nrBbv'’n), p. p. or a. Proved. “ Accusations 
firmly proven In his mind.” Thackeray. 

Of this which wan the principal charge, and was generally be- 
lieved to be proven, he wob acquitted. Jowett ( T/iuq/d.). 

Hot proven (Scots Lair), a verdict of a jury that the 
guilt of the accused is not made out, thoiign not dis- 
proved. Motley & W. 

II PrtFven^^al' (prd'vU»'aAl'), a. [F., fr. Provence, 
fr. L. proHneia province. See Provincial.] Of or per- 
taining to Provence or its inhabitants. 

|j PrtF ven'Oal't n. [F.] 1. A native or Inhabitant 
of Provence in France. 

2- Tlie Provencal lanraage. See Lanoub d’oc. 
Prov^enoe roao' (prev'Sns rSz' ; F. prft^vltNsO. 
[Provence the place -f rose.] (a) The cabbage rose 
(Bosa centifoUa). (b) A name of many kinds of roses 
wliich are hybrids of Bosa centifoUa and R. Gallica. \ 

Pro-Vtn'cial (prl^-vSn'shal), a. [Bee PR 0 VEN 9 AL.] 
Of or pertaining to Provence in France. j 

Prov'and (prRv'Snd), n. See Pbovakd. [Ohs.] 


Prov^an-ttar (prUv'Sn-dSr), n. fOE. provende, F. pfo- 
vende, provisions, provender, fr. LL. praebenda (prae 
and pro being confused), a dailyallowonoo of provisions, a 
prebend. Prebend.] 1. Dry food for domestic am- 
mals, as hay, straw, com, oats, or a mixture of ground 
grain ; feed. “ Hay or other provender." Mortimer. 

Good provender laboring lioraes would have. I'usser. 
2. Food or provisions. [12. or 06s.] 

Prov'ont (-eut), n. Bog Provand. [Ohs.] 
Pro-ven'txl-ola (prfi-vgn'trl-k’l), n. (Anat.) Proven- 
triculus. 

II Pro^von-trlc'u-lua (pro/vSn-trTk'fi-lfis), n. [NL. 
Boo I’Ro-, and Ventricle.] (Anat.) The glandular stom- 
ach of birds, situated just above the crop. 

Prov'er (pr/>ov'er), n. One w)»o, or that which, proves. 
Prov'erb (prSv'erb), n. [OE. proverbe, F. proverbe, 
from L. proverbium ; pro liefore, for -f verbum a word. 
Bf<e Verb.] 1. An old and common saying ; a phrase 
wliicli is often repeated; especially, a sentence which 
briefly and forcibly expresses some practical truth, or 
the result of experience and observation ; a maxim ; a 
saw ; an adage. Chaucer. Bacon. 

2. A striking or paradoxical assertion ; an obscure 
saying ; on enigma ; a parable. 

II iw discipk'B said unto him, Lo, now spoukest thou plainly, 
and Bpciikont no protu rh. John xvi. W. 

3 . A familiar illustration ; a subject of couteiiiptuous 
refcr»;nco. 

TI)ou t.hult become nn ustoniBhment, a javvcrb.and a byword, 
among all nations. Dcuc. xxviii. ti'. 

4 . A drama exemplifying a proverb. 

Book of Proverbs, a canonical book of the Old Testa- 
mont, containing a great variety of wise maxims. 

Syn. — Maxim ; aphorism ; apothegm ; adage ; saw. 
Prov'orb, V. t. 1. To name in, or as, a proverb. [12.] 
Am I not sung and proverbctl for a fool f Milton. 
2. To provide with a proverb. [12.] 

I am proverltcd with a grandBire phrase. Shak. 
Prov'ert), V. i. To write or utter proverbs. [12,] 
Pro-verHli-al (pr5-v?5r'bT-rtl), a. [L. proverhiuUs : cf. 
F, proverbial.] 1. Mentioned or comprised iu a prov- 
erb ; used as a proverb ; hence, commonly known ; as, a 
proverbial expression ; liis meaiiness was proverbial. 

In case of cxceBses, I take tho German j/rorcrhial euro, by a 
hair of the saino boast, to ho the wornt. Sic H'. Temple. < 

2. Of or pertaining to proverbs; resembling n prov- 
erb. " A proverbial ohecwvMy ." Sir T. Browne, 

Pro-verni)l-al-lBm (-Iz’m), n. A proverbial phrase. 
Pro-ver'bi-al-lSt, n. One who makes much use of 
proverbs in speecli or writing ; one who composes, col- 
lects, or studies proverbs. 

Pro-verni>l-al-lze (-iz), v. t. & i. [Cf. P. proverhia- 
User.] To turn into a proverb ; to speak in proverbs. 

Pro-vey'bl-al-ly, adv. in a proverbial manner; by 
way of proverb ; hence, commonly ; universally ; as, it is 
proverMally said ; the bee is proverbially busy. 

Pro-vex'l-ty (-v5ks'T-ty), n. [L, proveherc to ad- 
vance. Cf. PROVEC'T.] Great advance in nge. [^>6.i'.] 
Pro-vlde' (*vid'), t>. t. [rmp. Si v. p. rROViDED ; 
pr. Sl vb. n. I^ovidino.] [L. providere, provisnm ; pro 
licfore vidcre to see. Bee Vision, and cf. Trudent, 
ruitVEY.l 1. 'J o look out for in advance ; to procure l>c- 
forehantl ; to get, collect, or make ready for future use ; 
to prepare. “ J^rovidc us all things necessary.” Shak. 

2. To supply; to afford ; to contribute. 

Bring me berries, or such coolitig fruit 

Ae iJie kind, hosintablu woods jtcnridr. Milton. 

3. To furnish; to supply; — formerly followed by 0 /, 
now by with. “And yet provided him of but one.” 
Jer. Taylor, “ Romo . . . was well provided w'ith 
corn.” Arbuthnot. 

4. To establish as a previous condition ; to stipulate ; 

as, the contract that tho w'ork be well done. 

6. To foresee. [A iMtinism] [f/6j.] B. Jonson. 
6. To appoint to an ecclesiastical benefice before it is 
vaf^■^nt. See Pro visor. Drcscott. 

PrO“Vlfl6', V. i. 1. To procure supplies or moans in 
advance ; to take ineasurcs beforehand in view of on 
expected or a possible future need, especially a danger 
or an evil; — followed by against or for ; as, to provide 
against the inclemency of the weather ; to provide for 
the education of a child. 

Govemment is u contrivance of Immnu wisdom to proxidc for 
human wants. JJurke. 

2. To stipulate previously ; to condition ; as, the agree- 
ment provides for an early completion of the work. 

Pro-Vld'ed (-vid'Bd), coifj. On condition ; by stipula- 
tion ; with tho understanding ; if ; — usually followed by 
that ; as, provided that nothing in this act shall preju- 
dice the nglits of any person wlmtever. 

Provided the deductions arc logical, they seem almopt Indif- 
ferent to their truth. O, Jl. Leices. 

This word is strictly a participle, and the word 
being is understood, the participle jrrortded agreeing with 
the whole sentence absolute, and being equivalent to this 
condition being previously stipulated or established, 
Provl-dence (prSv'Y-dens), n. [L. provideniia: cf. 

F. providence. See Provident, and cf. I’rudence.] 

1. Tlie act of providing or preparing for future use or 
application ; a making ready ; preparation. 

Providence for war ia the beat prevention of it. Bacon. 

2. Foresight ; care ; especially, the foresight and care 
which God manifests for his creatures ; hence, God him- 
self, regarded as exercising a constant wise prescience. 

The world wsa all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Proviaence their guide. Milton. 

3. (Theol.) A manifestation ot the care and superin- 
tendence which God exercises over his creatures; an 
event ordained by divine direction. 

He that hath a numerous family, and many to provide for, 
needs a greater providence ot God. Jer. Taytor. 
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4 . Prudenoe in the nuinacfement of one*s o6tio0fni ; I 
economy ; frugality. | 

It !■ a high point of providence in a prince to coet an eye 
rather upon notione than pcrsone. Quarlea. 

PrOT^Ment (pr5v'T-d«nt), a. [L. prwidens, -entix^ p. 
pr. of providere : of. F. provident. Bee Phovid*, and cf. 
Prudent.] ForoBecing wonts and lut^iug provision to 
supply them ; prudent in preparing for future exigencies ; 
cautious ; economical ; — sometimoB followed by of; as, 
a provident man ; an animal provident of the future. 

And of onr good and of our dignity, 

How pronV/cwt Ho in. Milton. 

Syn. ~ Forecasting ; cautious ; careful ; prudent ; fru- 
gal; economical. 

Prou^i-den'tlal (-dSn'shal), a. [Cf. F. jyrovidentiel.'^ 
Effected by, or referable to, divine direction or superin- 
tendence ; as, the providential contrivance of things ; a 
providential escape. — Provl-don'tlal-ly, (idv. 

Provl-dent-ly (-dcnt-iy ), odv. in a provident manner. 

Provd-dent-neM, n. The quality or state of being 
provident ; carefulness : prudence ; economy. 

Pro-Vld'er (prft-vid'er), n. One wlio provides, fur- 
nishes, or supplies ; one who procures what is wanted. 

Prov'l-dore (prSva-dCr), n. [See Provedore.J One 
who makes provision ; a purveyor. [A’.] De Foe. 

ProV^inoe (prbv'Tns), n. [F., fr. L. provfnc/rt/ prob. 
fr. pro before, for -j- the root of vincere to conquer. See 
Victor.] 1. {Roman Hist.) A country or region, more 
or less remote from the city of Rome, brought under 
the Roman govommout; a conquered country boyond 
the limits of Italy. Wyclif {Acts xiil. 34). Milton. 

2 . A country or region dependent on a distant author- 

ity ; a portion of an empire or state, esp. one remote from 
the capital. “ Kingdoms and proi'/ncM.” Shak. 

3 . A region of country ; a tract ; a district. I 

Over many a tract 

Of heaven they marched, and many n province, wide. Milton. 

Other provinces of the intellocluiil world. I. Watts. 

4. A region under tho supervision or direction of any 
special person ; the district or division of a country, es- 
pecially an ecclesiastical division, over which one has 
Jurisdiction ; as, tho province, of Canterbury, or that in 
wliich tho archbishop of Canterbury oxorcisos ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

6. Tho proper or a{)propriate business or duty of a 
person or body ; office ; charge ; jurisdiction ; sphere. 

The woman’s province is to bo careful in her economy, and 
clittMte ill her alTectiun. TuttU'r. 

6. Bpecif.: Any political division of the Dominion of 
Canada, having a governor, a local legislature, and re])- 
rcsentation in the Dominion parliament. Hence, collo- 
quially, The Provinces, tho Dominion of Canada. 

PrO-Vin^Olftl (pro-vln'shal), a. [L. provincialis : cf. 
F. provincial. See Province, and cf. Provencal.] 1. Of 
or |>ertaining to a province ; constituting a province ; as, 
& provincial govorumont ; a provincial dialect. 

2. Exhibiting tho ways or manners of a province ; 
characteristic of the inhabitants of a province ; not cos- 
mopolitan ; countrified ; not polished ; rude ; hence, nar- 
row; illiberal. “Proin'ncfo/ airs and graces.” Macaulay. 

3 . Of or pertaining to an ecclesiastical province, or to 

the Jurisdiction of an archbishop ; not ecumenical ; as, a 
provincial synod. Ayliffe. 

4. Of or pertaining to Provence ; Provencal. {Oh.s.'] 

■With two Vrovinrial roaOM on tny razed ahoefi. Shnk. 

Pro-Vln'clal, n. 1. A person belonging to a prov- 
ince ; one who is provincial. 

2. (A. C. Ch.) A monastic superior, wlio, under tho 
general of his order, has the direction of all tho religious 
houses of tho same fraternity in a given district, called 
Vk province of tlie order. 

Pro-Vln^Oial'lEDl (-Tz’m), n. [Cf. F. provincialisme 
A word, or a manner of siwiaking, peculiar to a province 
or a district remote from tlie mother country or from 
the metropolis ; a provincial characteristic ; hence, nar- 
rowness; illiberality. M. Arnold, 

Pro-vln'clal-l8t, n. One who lives in a province ; 
a OTovincial. 

Pro-Uln'cl-al'l-ty (-shT-Sl'T-ty), n. The quality or 
state of being provincial ; peculiarity of lanfmage char- 
acteristic of a province. T. Warton. 

PrO-Vin^Oiai-lze (pri-vtn'shol-iz), V. t. [imj>. & p. p. 
Provincialized (-izd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Provinitializino 
(•i'zTiig).] To render provincial. M. Arnold. 

Pro-Vin'olal-ly. adv. in a provincial manner. 

Pro-Vin'ol-ate (-shT-at), v. t. To convert into a prov- 
ince or provinces. [Oftj.J Howell. 

Pro-Tine' (prft-vIuO, t’- [F* provigner, fr. provin 

a set, layer of a plant, OF. provaln, from L. propayo, 
•aginis, akin to propagare to propagate. See Prupaqatb, 
Prune, v. <.] To lay a stock or branch of a vine in tlie 
ground for propagation. [065.] Johnson. 

Pro-Ti'Sion (-vTzh'ttn), n. [L. provisio : cf. F. pro- 
vision. Bee Provide.] 1. The act of providing, or mak- 
ing previous preparation. Shak. 

2 . That which is provided or prepared ; that which Is 
brought together or arranged in advance ; measures 
taken beforehand ; preparation. 

Making provision tor tho relief of strangers. Tlocon. 

3. Especially, a stock of food ; any kind of eatables 
ooUeoted or stored ; — often in tho plural. 

And of j^fTovisions laid In largo, 

For man and beast. Milton. 

4 . Tliat which is stipulated in mlvance ; a condition ; 
a previous agreement ; a proviso ; os, the provisions of a 
contract ; the statute has many provisions. 

6. (A. C, Ch.) A canonical term for regular induction 
into a benefice, comprehending nomination, collation, 
and installation. 

4 . {Eng, Hist) A nomination by the pope to a bene- 
fice before it became vacant, depriving the patron of his 
right of presentation. Blackstone. 


Pro*Tl'gl0ll (prfi-vtsh'fin), v, t, [imp. & p. p. PaoVl- 
BioHED (-vIsh'tLnd ) ; p. pr.& vb. n. Peovisionino.] To 
supply with food ; to victual ; as, to provision a garrison. 

They were provisiotted for a Journey. Palfrey. 

Pro-Tl'aioll-al (-al), a. [Cf. F. proiHsionnel.'\ Of the 
nature of a provision ; serving as a provision for the time 
being ; -- us^ of partial or temporary arrangements ; as, 
np^visional government ; sl. provisional treaty. 

jPro-Tt'slon-ol-ly, adv. By way of provision for the 
time being ; temporarily. Jx>cke. 

Pro-Tl'Blon-a-ry (-i-ry), «. Provisional. Burke. 

Pro-Tl'SO (prA-vi'zi), n. ; pi. Provisos (^-sUz). [L., 
(it) being provided, abl. of proviaus, p. p. oi providere. 
Bee Provide, aud cf. Purview.] An article or clause in 
any statute, agreement, contract, grant, or other writing, 
by which a condition is introduced, usiuUly beginning 
with tho word provided; a conditional stipulation that 
affects an agreement, contract, law, grant, or the like ; 
as, the contract was impaired by its proviso. 

He doth deny hia jiriaonors. 

But with proviso and exception. Shak, 

Pro-Vl'ior (-zer), n. [L. , fr. providere : cf . F. provi- 
seur. See Provide.] 1. One who provides ; a purveyor. 
[06.9.] ” The cliief 7)rovi5or of our horse.” Ford.. 

2. {R. C. Ch.) (a) Tho purveyor, steward, or treasurer 
of a religious house. Cowell. (6) One who is regularly 
inducted into a benefice. Bee 1 *rovision, 5. P. JHowman. 

3. {Eng. Hist.) One who procures or receives a papal 
provision. See Provision, C. 

Pro-vl'«0-rl-ly (-zS-rl-iy), adv. In a provisory man- 
ner ; conditionally ; subject to a proviso ; as, to admit 
a doctrine provisorily. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Pro-Tl'BOr-Blilp (-zer-shTp), n. Tlie office or position 
of a provisor. [A.] J. Webster. 

PrO-Tl'SO-ry (-zo-ry), a. [Cf. F. provisoire.'] 1. Of 
the nature of a provmo ; oontaiuiug a x>roviso or condi- 
tion; conditional; as, a provisory clause. 

2. Making temporary provision ; provisional. 

PrOT''o-ca'tlon (prBv'c-ka'shfiu), n. [F. provoeaiion, 
L. provocatio. See Provoke.] 1. Tho act of provoking, 
or causing vexation or anger. Fahyan. 

2. That which provokes, or excites anger ; the cause 

of resentment ; as, to give provocation, Palcy. 

3. Incitement ; stinuiliis ; as, provocation to mirth. 

4. {Law) Such prior insult or injury as may bo bui>- 
posed, under the circumstances, to create hot blood, aud 
to excuse ati assault made in retort or redress. 

6 . An apiwal to a court. [A Latinism) [Obs.) Ayliffe. 

Pro-vo'ca-tlve (pr6-vo'kA-tIv ; 277), a. [L. provoca- 
tivus : cf. OF. provocatif.) Serving or tending to pro- 
voke, excite, or stimulate ; exciting. 

Pro-VO'ca-tlT0, n. Anything that is provocative ; a 
stimulant ; as, a provocative of appetite. 

Pro-TO'oa-tlTe'neaB, n. Quality of being provocative. 

Pro-VO'oa-tO-iy (-t^-ry), a. Provocative. 

Pro-TOk'a-ble (-v5k'&-b’l), a. Tliat may be provoked. 

Pro-Toke' (-vok'), v. t. [mp. & p. p. Provoked 
(-v5kt') ; p. pr. &. vb. n. Phovokino.] [F. 2 >rovoauer, 
L. provocare to caU forth ; pro forth voeare to call, f r. 
vox, vocis, voice, cry, call. See Voice.] To call forth ; 
to call into being or action ; esp., to incite, or incense to 
action, a faculty or passion, as love, bate, or ambition ; 
hence, commonly, to incite, as a person, to action by a 
challenge, by taunts, or by defiance ; to exasi>orato ; to 
irritate ; to offend intolerably ; to cause to retaliate. 

Obey his voice, provoke him not. Ex. xxiii. 21. 

Yc fathers, jirovokc not your cinldren to wrath. Ei>h. vi. 4. 

Hurh nets 

Of contumacy will provoke the Highest 

'J'o make death in us live. Milton. 

Cull honor’s voice provoke the silent dust ? Gray. 

To the poet tho meaning is what he pluaBcs to make it, what it 
proroketf In his own soul. d. ilwrougha. 

Syn,- To irritate; arouse; stir up; awake; excite; 
incite ; anger. Bee Irritate. 

Pro-VOke', v.i. 1. To cause provocation or anger. 

2. To appeiU. [A Latinism'] [065.] Dt'yden. 

Pro-voke'ment (-ment), n. The act of provoking ; 
that which provokes ; provocation. [065.] Svenser. 

Pro-vok'er (-5r), n. One who, or tlmt which, pro- 
vokes ; one wlio excites anger or other passion, or incites 
to action ; as, a provoker of sedition. 

Drink, sir, is a gTcad provoker of (Jiroe things. Shak. 

Pro-VOk'ing, a. Having the pow'or or quality of ex- 
citing resentment ; tending to awaken passion or voxu- 
tion ; ns, jyrovoking words or treatment. — Pro-Vdk'- 


Inf-ly, adv. 
Prov'oi 


oat (prSv'Ust ; 277), n. [OF. provost, prevost 

(L. prae and pro being confused), F. jrrevdt, fr. L. jyrae- 
positxis placed before, a chief, fr. pra^mnere to place 
before : cf. AS. jirdfost, jirUfast. Bee Preposition, and 
cf. Propound.] 1. A person who is appointed to super- 
intend, or preside over, something; the chief magistrate 
in some cities and towns ; as, the provost of Edmburgli 
or of Glasgow, answering to the mayor of other cities ; 
tho provost of a college, answering to president; tho 
provost or head of certain ooll^iate churches, 

2. The keeiier of a prison. lObs.) Shak. 

In France, formerly, a provost was an inferior 
judge who had cognizance of civil causes. The grand 
provo.it of Fi'ance, or (J the household, had jurisdiction 
in the king’s house, and over its officers. 

Provost marshal (often pronounced prfi-vS^). (a) {MU.) 
All officer appointed in every army, in tho field, to secure 
the prisoners confined on cnai^es of a general nature. 
He also Mrforms such other duties pertaining to police 
and discipline os the regulations of the service or the 
oninmanoer’s orders impose upon him. (6) (Mav.) An 
officer who has charge of prisoners on trial by court- 
martial, serves notices to witnesses, etc. 

PrOT'Oft-llllp, n. Tlie office of a provost. 

Prow (prou ; 277), n. fP. proue (of. Bp. & Vg. proa, 
It. firua),Li. prora. Or. irp^a, akin to irp6 before. Bee 
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PRO-, and cf. PROBi.] The fore part of a vessel ; tbe 
bow ; the stem ; hence, the ves- 
sel itself. Wordsworth. 

The floating vessel swum 
Uplifted, and secure with beaked 
protv 

Rode tilting o’er the waves. Milton. 

Prow (prou; 277), n. Bee 
Proa. 

Prow, a. [ Compor. Prowbr 
(-8r) ; superl. Prowest.] [OF. { 
jtrou, preu, V. preuz, fr, L. j>ro, 
prod, m jrrodesse to bo useful. 

Bee PRo-, and cf. Prude.] Val- 
iant ; brave ; gallant ; courageoug. [Archaic'] Tennyson, 
The knight tlmt ever field did flglit. Sjwuaer, 

Prow, n. [OE. iSr OF. prow. Soo Prow, fi.] Benefit; 
profit; good; advantage. [(>65.] 

That shall be for your hele and for your prow. Chaucer. 

PrOW'OM (prou'Sa), n. [OF. procce, proescc, P. 
j/rouessc. Bee Prow, «.] Distinguisnod bravery ; valor ; 
especially, military bravery and skill ; gallantry ; intre- 
pidity; fearlessuoBs. Chaucer. Sir P. Sidney. 

He by his prntae/>a conrjuorod all France. Shak. 

Prowl (proul), V. t. [imp. A jy.p. Prowled (pronld) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Prowling.] [OE. prollm to search 
about; of uncortain origin, peril, lor proglcn.a dim. of 
prog to lieg, or proke to poke. Cf. IRoke.] 1. To rove 
over, through, or about In a stealthy manner; esp., to 
search in, as for prey or booty. 

He prowls coch place, still in new colors decked. Sir P. Sidney. 

2 . To collect by plunder; as, to prowl money. [Obs.^ 

Prowl, V. i. To rove or wander stcaltliily, esp. for 
prey, as a wild beast ; lienee, to prey ; to plunder. 

PtOWl, n. The act of prowling. [Colloq.'] Smart, 

ProwPor (-Sr), n. One that prowls. Thomson. 

Prowl'lng, c. Accustomed to prowl, or engaged in 
roving stealUiily, as for prey. ‘‘ A jtrowling wolf.” Mil^ 
ton. — ProwPing-ly , aav. 

Pros (prBks), n. [Cf. Proxy.] ‘‘Tlie ticket or list of 
candidates at elections, presonied to the people for their 
votes.” [Rhode Island] Bartlett. 

Proz'one (pr5ks'5n), n. [Gr. irpiJfevoc; rrp6 before 
-f ftVoc a guest, stranger : cf. F. prorhte.] {Gr. Antiq.) 
An officer who had the charge of showing hospitality to 
those who came from a friendly city or state. 

Pro*'6-net(-$-nSt), n. [h.proxeneta, Gr. rrpoietnpnjf.] 
A negotiator ; a factor. [A.] Hr. H. More. 

Proi'i-mad (-Y-mSd), adv. [Vroxiina\ -f- L. ad to.] 
(Ariuf.) Toward a proximal jiart ; on the proximal side 
of ; proximally. 

ihrOR'i-nul (-raul), a. 1. Toward or nearest, as to A 
body, or center of motion or dependence ; proximate. 

2 . {Biol.) {a) Situated near tlie point of attachment 
or origin ; as, the firoximal jiart of a limb. (6) Of or 
prtaining to that which is proximal ; as, the proximal 
bones of a limb. Opposed to distal. 

Prozi-mal-ly, adv. {Anat.) On or toward a proxi- 
mal part ; proximad. 

PlRS'l-mate (-mat), a. [L. proximatus, p.p. of proxU 
mare to come near, to approach, fr. proximus the near- 
est, next, superl. of projrior nearer, aud props, adv., 
near.] Nearest ; next immediately preceding or follow- 
ing. “ Proximate ancestors.” J. S. Harford. 

Tho proximate natural causes of it [the deluge]. T. Jiurnct. 

Proxiinate analysis {Chem.), an analysis which deter- 
mines the proximate principles of any substance, as con- 
trasted with on ultimate analysis. — mxlmats cause, (a) 
A cause whicli immediately precedes and produces tho 
effect, as distinguished from the remot^ mediate, or pre- 
disposing cause. /. Watts, (6) (Law) That which in or- 
dinary natural sequence produces a specific result, no in- 
dei>endent disturbing agencies intervening. — Prozimato 
principle {Physiol. Chem.), one of a class of bodies exist- 
ing ready formed in animal and vegetable tissues, aud 
separable by chemical analysis, as albumin, sugar, colla- 
gen, fat, etc. 

Syn. — Nearest; next; closest; immediate; direct. 

Proz'l-mate-ly, adv. In a proximate manner, posi- 
tion, or degree ; immediately. 

Proz'tmo (-Im), a. [It. proximns. Bee Proximate.] 
Next ; immeaiately preceding or following. [O65.] 

Proz-lm'i-OlUI (p^ks-Ym'I-tts), IT. Proximate. [^65.] 

Proz-lm'i-ty (-ty), n. [L. proximUa.i: cf. F. pron- 
mi(L Bee Proximate, and cf. Propinquity, Approach.] 
Tlio quality or state of being next in time, place, causa- 
tion, inliuence, etc. ; immed^te nearness, either in place, 
blood, or alliance. 

If he pleail proximity of blood. 

That empty title in with ease withetood. Dryden. 

ProZ'l-niO (prBks'Y-mfi). [L., on the next, abl. of 
proximus next.] In the next month after the present ; 
— often contracted Xojrrox. ; as, on tho 3d proximo. 

Proz^ (.y), n. ; jd. Proxies (-Yz). [Contr. from 
procuracy. (Jf. Proctor.] 1. The agency for another 
who acts through the agent ; authority to act for 
another, esp. to vote in a legislative or corporate capacity. 
I have no man’s prary; I speak only for myself. Burke. 

2. The person who is substituted or deputed to act or 
vote for another. 

Every peer . . . may make on other lord of pnrlinmcnt his 
pt'oxy, to vote for him in his absence. Blackatum. 

3. A writing by which one person authorizes another 
to vote in Ids stead, as in a corporation meeting. 

4. {Eng. Law) The written appointment of aprocter 

in suits in the ecclesiastical courts. Burrtll. 

5. {Eccl.) Bee Procuration. [Obs.] 

Proi'y, V. i. To act or vote by proxy ; to do anything 
by the agency of another. [A.] 

Proi/y-tlllp, n. The office or agency of n proxy. 

Pruoo (pni»). n. [OK. for Prussia : cf. F. Pfusse.] 
Prussian leather. [O^.] Hryden. 
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PSEUDOBACTEEIA 


Prudtf (prH<J)* tF., prudisli, originally, diacroot, 
m^ost ; shortened from OF. vi-udefenie^ preudej^me^ a 
discreet or excellent woman ; OF. ^>reu, prou^ excellent, 
brave -f- de of ^/enie woman, bee l^w, a., Pbowssi.] 
A woman of affected modesty, reserve, or coyness ; one 
who in ovorscrupulous or sensitive ; one who affects ex- 
traordinary prudence in conduct and speech. 

Lena modest than the Kpeeoh ot prude*. Swift. 
Pru^donod (pru'dcus), n. [F., fr. L. prudentia, contr. 
from providentia. Bee Pbttdbnt, and of. Pbovidbwcb.] 
The quality or state of being prudent; wisdom in the 
way of caution and provision ; discretion ; carefulness ; 
henoo, also, economy ; frugality. 

Prudniiv ia principally in reference to nctlona to be done, and 
due means, order, seoaons, and method of doing or not doing. 

Sir M. Hale. 

Pnuknre aupposoa the value of the end to be aatunicd, ami 
refera only to the adaptation of the moans. It Is the relation of 
right meauB for given ends. H'heu^ll. 

Syn, — Wisdom ; foreosst; providence; considerate- 
ness; judiciousness; discretion; caution; circumspec- 
tion ; judgment. See Wisdom. 

Pru^den-oy (-dsn-s^), n. Prudence. [06i.] Hnkluyt. 
Pru'dUit (-dent), a. [L. prudeiu% -ettfis, contr. from 
providens : cf. F. prudent. See Phovidbnt.] 1. Sa- 
gacious in adapting means to ends ; circumspect in ac- 
Uon, or in determining any lino of conduct ; practically 
wise ; judicious ; careful ; discreet ; sensible ; — opposed 
to rash; as, a prudent man ; dictated or dire<jted by pru- 
dence or wise forethought ; evincing prudence ; as, pru- 
dent behavior. 

Mosva oHtablialicd a grave and prudent law Milton. 
2. Frugal ; economical ; not extravagant ; as, a pru- 
dent woman ; prudent exjienditure of money. 

Syn. — Cautious ; wary; circumspect; considerate; 
dhn’reet ; judicious ; provident ; economical ; frugal. 

Prn-den'tlal (pru-ddn^slml), a, 1. Proceeding from, 
or dictated or cliaractcrized by, prudence ; prudent ; dis- 
creet; sometimes, solhsli or pecuniary as distinguished 
from higher motives or inilueuces ; as, prudentud mo- 
tives. “A prudential lino of conduct.” Sir W. Scott. 

2. Exerciaiug prudence ; discretionary ; advisor^’ ; su- 
perintending or executive ; as, a prudential committee. 

Pra-den^tlal, n. Tliat Whicii relates to, or demands the 
exercise of, discrotiou or prudence ; — usually in the pi. 

Many Btanzas, in poetic measuroB, contain rulei relating to 
common prudentials as well aa to religion. / Watts. 

Pni-den''tlal-lBt, n. Oue who is governed by, or acts 
from, prudontial motives. [7?.] Coleridge. 


from, prudontial motives. [7?.] Coleridge. 

Pni-d01l‘'tl-al'l-ty (-shT-Sl'T-tj?), n. Tlie quality or 

state of being prudential. Sir T. Browne. 

Pru-den'oai-ly (pru-d8n'shal-iy), adv. In a pruden- 
tial manner ; prudently. South. 

Pra'dent-ly (prjl'dfiut-lj^), adv. in a prudent manner. 
Prnd'OT-y (prjjd'Sr-j^), n. ; pi. Prudxeuks (-Tz). [F. 
pruderie. Bee Prude.] The quality or state of being 
prudish ; excessive or affected scrupulousness in speech 
or conduct ; stiffness ; coyness. Cowper. 

II Pmd-llOllime' (pr\i-dbm'), n. [F. prud^homrne. Cf. 
Prude.] A trustworthy citizen; a skilled workman. 
See Citation under 3d Commuke, 1. 

Pnid^llll (piDd^Tsh), a. Like a prude ; very formal, 
precise, or reserved ; affectedly severe in virtue ; as, a 
prudish woman ; prudish maimers. 

A formal lecture, sjioke with prudish lace. Qarrick. 
Prad^h-ly, adv. In a prudish wanner. 

PrnT-nata (prif'I-n&t), a. Same as Pruinobb. 
PniT-nose' (-uSs^), O. [L. pruinosus, fr. pruina hoar- ! 
frost.] Frosty; covered with fine sesdes, hairs, dust, 
bloom, or the like, so as to give the appearance of frost. 
Prn'l-noiU (-nfis), a. Frosty ; pruinose. 

Prune (prpn), t-. t. [imp. & p, p. Pbukbo (prpnd) ; p. 
pr, & vh. n. Pbunino.] [OE. proine., probably fr. F. 

S TOvigner to lay down vine stocks for propagation ; 

ence, probaldy, the meaning, to cut away superfluous 
shoots. See pRoviNB.] 1. To lop or cut off the super- 
fluous parts, brauches, or sboots of ; to clear of useless 
material ; to shape or smooth by trimming ; to trim : 
as, to prune trees ; to prune an essay. Thackeray. 

Taking iutd consirleratinn how they [lawn] are to be pruned 
and reformed. Jkicon. 

Our delightful task 

Topi’ioie the?e growing plants, and tend lliese flowers. Milton. 
2. To cut off or cut out, as useless parts, 

Horace will our superfluoua branches jirune. Waller. 
3. To preen ; to prepare ; to dress. Spetiser. 

lliB royol bird 

Prunes the immortal wing and cloys Ills beak. Shak. 
Pmiis, t’. 1 . To dress ; to prink ; — used humorously 
or in contempt. Dry den. 

Pnmo, n. [F. prune, from L. prunum a plum. Bee 
Plum.] A plum ; esp., a dried plum, used in cookery ; 
M, French or Turkish prunes ; California prunes. 

flerman prime (Bot.), a large dark purple plum, of oval 
shape, often one-sided. It is much used for preserving, 
either dried or in sirup. — Prime tree. (Bot.) (a) A tree oi 
the genus Primus (P. domestica), which produces prunes. 
ih) Tlie West Indian tree, Prunus occtdenialis. — South 
African prune (Bot.)., the edible fruit of a sapindaceous 
tree (Pappea Capensis). 

II Pru-nellA (pru-n61^A), n. [ISTL., paring from O. 
br'dune quinsy, croup.] iMed.) (a) Angina, or angina 
pectoris. {&) Tlirush. 

Chem,\ niter fused and oast into 

little balls. 


Pni-liellt, ) n. [P. nrunelle, probably so called from 
Prn-naHo, J its color resembling that of prunes. 
See Pbumb, n.1 A smooth woolen stuff, generally black, 
used for making shoes ; a kind of lasting ; — formerly 
used also for oler^rmen^s gowns. 

Pni-lltll#' (-nnOf ofprune. See Pxum, 

n.1 A kind of small and very acid French plum ; — ap- 
plied especially to the stoned and dried fruit. 


(piv-nfil'hi), n. tF. prunelle, dim. of 
prune. See Pruitb a plum.] A speores of dried plum ; 
pruuelle. 

Pnm'er (prgn^r), n. 1. One who prunes, or removes, 
what is sup^fluous. , 

2. {Zool.) Any one of several species of 
beetles whose l^voe gnaw the bronchos of "■jljy 
trees so as to cause a -a 

them to fall, espe- in , 
cially the American [ J 

oak pruner {Asemuin ^ I 

mcestum), whose i P“*l| 

larva eats tlie pith of s 1 A 

oak branches, and f I 

when mature gnaws // I ] I 

a circular furrow on J | •I 

the Inside nearly to * x..ii 

the bark. When the Oak Pruner (Asemum mcestum). 

b", ■>““ 'in KcV. 

contams a pupa. 

Prn-nil'er-OlUI (pry-nTf'er-fis), a. [L. prunwn a 
plum -j- -ferous.l Bearing plums. 

Pnm'mg (prunOfug), n. 1. The act of trimming, or 
removing what is superauous. 

2. {Falconry) That which is cast off by a bird in prun- 
ing her feathers ; leavings. Beau. <t* FI. 

Priming hook, or Pruning knlfs, a cutting instrument 
used in pruning trees, etc. — Prnning shears, shears for 
pruning trees, vines, etc. 

II Prn^lUl (pnj'nQs), n. [L., a plum tree.] {Bot.) A 
genus of trees with perigynous rosaceous flowers, and a 
^nglo two-ovuled cariiel which usually bocomes a drupe 
in ripening. 

fiSsT* Originally, this genus was limited to the plums, 
then, by Lmnsous, was mode to include the cliornes and 


Bentham and Hooker, the plums, cherries, cherry laurels, 
peach, almond, and nectarine are all placed in Prunus. 

Prn'rl-eilCO (nrn'rt-cns), ) n. Tlie quality or state of 

Pru'll-eil-oy ) being prurient. 

Tlie irruriency of curioufl ears. limke. 

There 1 b a prurience in the apeceb of some. Cowjiei'. 

Pra'll-eilt (-cut), «. [L. pruriens, -entis, p. pr. of 
prurire to itch. Cf. Fubbze.] Uneasy with desire ; 
Itching ; especially, having a lascivious curiosity or pro- 
Iieusity ; lustful. — Pni'll-ailt-ly, adv. 

The eye of the vain and prurient Ib darting from object to 
object at illicit attraction. 7. Taylor. 

Pra-ric'l-noiia (pry-rTj'I-nQs), a. [h. pruriginosus : 
cf. F. prurigineux.) {Med.) Tending to, or caused by, 
prurigo ; affected by, or of the nature of, prurigo. 

II Ftn-rl'gO (-ri'gftb n. [L., an itching, the itch, fr. 
prurire to itch.] {Med.) A papular disease of the skin, 
of which intense itching is the chief symptom, the erup- 
tion scarcely differing from the healthy cuticle in color. 

II Pru-ll'tiui (-tas), n. [L.] (Afed.) Itching. 

PrUfl^sUn (prtUb^au or prnfahau; 277), a. [From 
Prussia, the coimtry ; cf. F. prussien.'] Of or pertain- 
ing to Prussia. — n. A native or inhabitant of I^ussia. 

Pmsslaa blae ( Chem.\ any one of several complex double 
cyanides of ferrous and ferric iron ; &i>eciilcally, a dark 
blue amorphous substance having a coppery luster, ob- 
tained by adding a solution of potassium lerrocyanide 
(yellow pnissiate of potash) to a ferric salt. It is used in 
dyeing, in ink, etc. Called also Williamson* s blue^ in- 
soluble Prussian blue, Berlin blue, etc. — Pnusian carp 
( Zool . ) See Gibrd. — Pnuwiao green. ( Chem.) Bame as Ber- 
lin green, under Bbblin. 

Fras'si-flto (prOs'st-ftt or piW-, or prtish'T-ftt ; 277), 
n. [Cf. F. pnissiate.'} {Chem.) A salt of prussic acid ; 
a cyanide. 

Bed pnuilate of potash. Bee Potassium ferricijanide, 
under Febbictanide. — Yellow pnueiate of potaeh. Bee 
Potassium ferrocyanide, under Febuocyabide. 

Pma'aic (prfis'slk or pr^sfelk ; 277), a. [Cf. F. prus- 
sique.} {Old Chem.) Deaignating the acid now called 
hydrocyanic acid, but formerly called prussic acid, be- 
cause ^*UHaian blue ia derived from it or its compounds. 
See Hydbocyanio. 

Pro-tmi^lo (pn;-t«n'Tk), a. (Astron.) Prussian; — 
applied to certain astronomical tables published in the 
sixteenth century, founded on the principles of Copemi- 
ou^a l^ssian. 

Iry (pri), n. [Corrupted it. prize a lever. See Prize, 
n.] A lever; aliw, leverage. [Local, U. S. & Eng.} 

Pry pols, the pole which forms the prop of a hoisting 
gin, and stands facing the windlass. 

Pry, V. t. [imp, & p. p. Prud (prid ) ; p.pr.& vh. n. 
Peyino.] To raise or move, or attempt to raise or move, 
with a pry or lover; to prize. [Local, U. S. & Eng.} 

Pry, V. i. [OE. prien. Cf. Peer to peep.] To peep 
narrowly ; to gaze ; to inspect closely ; to attempt to 
disooTor something by a scrutinizing curiosity ; — often 
implying reproach. ‘‘To pry upon the stars.” Vhaucer. 
W atch thou and wake wlwn others be asleep, 

To pry into the secret* of the state. Shak. 

Pry, n. ^ Curious inspection; impertinent peeping. 

Pry'an (pri'an), n. {Mining) See Prian. 

Pry'lng, a. Inspecting closely or impertinently. 

Syn. — Inquisitive ; curious. Bee iNQUismvB. 


Prylng-ly, adv. in a piylng manner. 

II PlTt^A-ne^lIIll (prlt'A-nS'llm), n. [L., fr. Or. Hpv- 
ravsiov, fr, irpiirewtr prvtanis.] {Or. Antiq.) A public 
building in certain Greek cities ; especially, a public htdl 
in Athens regarded as the home of the community, in 
which oflSciBl hospitality wm extended to distinguished 
citizens and strangers. 

n Pryt'fl*lllS (prTt'A^Ts), n. ; pi. Prytames (-niz). 
pL, fr. Or. irpihatni.} (Or. Antiq.) A member of one of 
the ten eeotions into which the Atheniui eenate of five i 
hundred was divided, and to each of which belonged the 
presidency of the eenate for about one tenth of the year. | 


Pryt't-ny (prlt'A-ny), n. [Or. irpvTOBsta.] (Or. An* 
iiq.) The period during which the presidency of the 
senate belonged to the prytanes of one section. 

Prytb'ee (prTth'5), (nterj. Bee Pbithbe. 

Psalni (s^), n. [OB. psalm, salm, AS. sealm, L. 
psalmus, psalma, fr. Or. ipahyA^, fr. il/dhXtiv to 

pull, twitch, to play upon a stringed instrument, to slug 
to the harp ; cf. OF. psalme, salme, F. psaume,} 1. A 
sacred song ; a poetical composition for use in the praise 
or worsliip of Ood. 

Hymns devout and holy pstdms 

Singing cvcrlttBtlugly. Milton. 

2. Especially, ono of the hymns by David and others, 
collected into one book of the Old Testament, or a mod- 
ern metrical version of such a hymn for public w'orshlp. 

Psalm. V. t. To extol in nsalms : to sing ; as, psalm- 


PBalm, V. t. To extol in psalms ; to sing ; as, vsalm- 
ing his praises. Sylvester. 

Psalm^ist (siim'Ist ; 277), n. [L. psalmisia, Or. ^oA- 
piarnt : cf. F. psalmist e. See Psalm.] 1. A writer or 
composer of sacred songs ; — a title particularly applied 
to David and the otlier authors of the SoripturaJ psalms. 

2. {11. C. Ch.) A clerk, precentor, singer, or leader of 
music, in the church. 

Psalm^iat-ry (sHmast-ry), n. The use of psalms in 
devotion; psalmody. Milton. 

Paal-m<Ml'iO (sSl-mbd^k), ) a. [Cf. F. psalmodique.} 

PEal-modlo-al (-I-kal). j Relating to psalmody. 

Pflal^O-dlSt (sfiPm^-dTst 01 ' sUm^d'), n. Oue who 
siiigs sacred songs : a psalmist. 

nml^mo-dlze (-diz), v. i. . To practice psalmody. 


. To practice 


‘‘Tlie pso/wodiziny art.” J. O. Cooper. 

Psalqno-dy (sltl'mS-dy CI- sUm'fi-dy ; 277), n. [Gr. 
iLahuxobLa: il/aXu6t Dsolm -f- a song, an ode : cf. F. 


iftakfifftbia ; ^aXfi6s psolm -f- a song, an ode : cf. F. 
psahnodie, LL. psalmudia. Bee Psalm, and Ode.] The 
act, practice, or art of singing psalms or sacred songs ; 
also, psalms collectively, or a collection of psalms. 

Psid'mO'graph (sSl'mft-grif), n. [See PsalmoorA- 
BBSR.] A writer of psalms ; a psalinograplicr. 

Psal-mog'ra-pher (sKl-mBg'rA-fSr), ) n. [L. psnlmo- 

Psal-mog'ra-phlEt (sSl-mbg'rA-fTB^, | gra 2 )hus, Gr. 

; tf/ahfjLOf a psalm -f- ypdipeiu to write. A 
writer of psalms, or sacred songs and hymns. 

Paal-mog^a-phy (-fy), n. [Cf. F. psalmographie.] 
The act or practlco of writing psalms, or sacred songs. 

Paal'tar (sal'tSr; 277), n. [OE. psauter, sauter, OF. 
sautier, psaliier, F. psautier, from L. psaltcrium. See 
Psaltery.] 1. Tlio^ook of PsalniK; — often applied to 
a book containing the Psalms separately printed. 

2. Bpocifically, the Book of Psalms as printed in the 
Book of Common Prayer ; among the Roman Catholics, 


[OE. psauter, sauter, OF. 
from L. psaltcrium. See 


the port of the Breviary which contains the Psalms ar- 
ranged for each day of the week. 

3. (72. C, Ch.) A rosary, consisting of a hundred and 
flf^ beads, corresponding to the number of the psalms. 

Pflal-te'rl-al (sAl-tS^rT-cl), a. Of or pertaining to the 
psalterium. 

II Psal-te'rl-nm (sjvl-te'rY-nm), n. ; pi. Pbaltrria (-&). 
[L., a psaltery.] {Anat.) {a) The tlilrd stomach of ru- 
minants. See MANYPI4B8. (b) The lyra of the brain. 

Psal'ter-y (sal'ter-yi, n. ; pi. Psalteries (-Iz). [OE. 
sautrie, OF. psalterie, F. L. jtsalterium psal- 

tery, psalter, from Gr. i^oAtijpiov, fr. i/>aAAeiv. Bee 
Psalm, Psalter.] A stringed instrument of music used 
by the Hebrews, the form of which is not known. 

Praise tlie Lord wltli harp ; slug unto him with tlie pmltcrw 
and an instrument uf ten fairings. J'n. xxxili. 2. 

Psam'lllite (sSm^mit), n. [Gr. il/a/jifiirrjs sandy, from 
i/^ofi/aov sand: cf. F. psainmitc.} (Min.) A species of 
micaceous sandstone. — PEam-miriC (s&m-mTt'Ik), a, 

Psar^o-Ute (sfir^fi-llt), n. [Gr. il,ap6i speckled -f 
-lite.} {Falcon.) A slliclfled stem of tree fern, found in 
abundance in the Triassic sandstone. 

PselliEin (sSl^Tz’m), n. [Gr. i^cAAicrpidc, fr. 
to stammer.] Indistinct proniincuition ; stammering. 

Pae/plllsm (se'fTz’m), n. [Gr. \pn<f)i(rpa a decree, fr. 
to vote with a pebble, fr. pebble.] {Or. 

Antiq.) A proposition adopted by a majority of votes; 
especially, one adopted by vote of the Athenian people ; 
a statute. t/. P. Mahaffy. 

II Pien^dBM-the'sl-A (su'dSs-thS'zT-i or -zbT-4), n. 
[NL. Bee Pseudo-, and TEsthbsia.] {PhyAol.) False 
or imaginary feeling or sense perception such os occurs 
in hypochondriasis, or such as is referred to on organ 
tlmt has been removed, as an amputated foot. 

Psea-deinniry-O (sli-dSm'brT-O), n. [Pseudo- -f em- 
bryo.} {Zool.) (a) A false embryo, {b) An asexual form 
from which the true embryo is produced by budding. 

PMU-dep^l-graphlo (sft-dSp'T-grSf'Ik), l a. Of or 
Paen-d^i-graplllo-Al (-grafG-kal), j pertaining 
to pseudeplgraphy. 

Ima^da-pig^ra-phoni (su'dt-pYg'rA-ftts), o. [Gr. i^ev 
SerrlypoL^ falsely mscribed. See Pseudo-, and EpiorA- 
PHY. J Inscribed with a false name. Cudmor/h. 

nm^de-pig'rA-pby (-fy), n. The ascription of false 
names of authors to works. 

Psend-lUE'IlUl (sud-h6'mal), a, [Pseudo- 4 * hsemal.} 
{Zool.) Pertaining to tlie vascular system of annelids. 

Psendlusinal fluid, the circulatory fluid, or blood, of an- 
nelids, analogous to the blood of vertebrates. It is often 
red, but. Is sometimes green or colorless. — Pssudluuaal 
vessels, the blood vessels of annelids. 

Psau^dO- (stIMft-). [Gr. lying, false, akin to 

to belie ; ci. \ln/6p6t lying, a Ho.] A com- 
bining form or prefix signifying false, counterfeit, pre- 
tended, spurious ; as, pscuifo-apostle, a false aponlo ; 
psevdo-oUrtty. false or spurious clergy; pscudo-eplsco- 
pacy, pseuao-iorm, pseuao-martyr, pssuao-philoeqpher. 


to pseudeplgraphy. 

FMa^de-sig^ra-phoni (sti'dt-pYg' 
Senlypa^ falsely mscribed. See Pi 
PHY. J Inscribed with a false name. 


pacy, pseudo-form, pseudo-martyr, pseudo-phuosqpner. 
Also used adjeotively. 

PMU^dO-bao-ta^lva (-bUk-tPrY-A), w. pi. [Ps^o- 
4* bacteria.} {Biol.) Kicrosoopic organic particles, 
molecular granulee, powdered inoiganio substances, etc., 
which in form, else, and grouping reeemble bacteria* 

The globuleB which divide and develop in form Of ohaine are 


52e, §ea&te, cAre, ftm, Arm, Ask, final, ^11 ; eve, ^vent, find, ffirn, recent ; Ice, idea, HI ; 31d, dbey, 6rb, 6dd f 



PSETJDOBLEPSIS 

<mBUed l^ngv { when thii does not ooonr, ire ere deeling 
Wllh pseudobacfena. Stentb^. 

H PMU^dO-Ue^stl (euM 6 .bl 8 p'BTA), n. [NL., fr. Gr. 
iftleo + right.] {Med.) False or depraved 

light ; imaginary vision of objects. Furtyth. 

Psra^dio-bfailOll (sQ'dd-brank), n. {Anat.) Same ae 

Fsbudobramoiua. 

II PM1l''dO-bra]|'Olll-a (-brSn^kT-&), n. ; pi. PSKUDO- 
BBAMOHLS (- 6 ). [NL. bee Pskudo-, and Bbanohia.] 
{Anat.) A rudimentary branchia, or gill. — Pseu^dO- 

bran^obl-al (>ai), a. 

Paen'do-bttlb' (-bfilb/), n. [Pseudo- ^ hull.-] (Bot.) 
An aerial oorm, or thickened it^w, as of eoiue epipliytio 
orchidaceous plants. 

Psea'do-oarp (-karp), n. [Pseudo- 4- *apir<i« 

fruit.] {Bot.) That portion of an anthocarpous iruit 
which is not derived from tlie ovary, as the soft part of a 
strawberry or of a fig. 

Pien^dO-Obi'lia (-chi'nA), n. [Pseudo- -f* china.'] 
(Bot.) The false china root, a plant of the genus Smilax 
{8. Pseudo-china), found in America. 

PMQ^dO’OCB'le (•sSnt), n. Same as Psbudoccelia. 

II Pien^dO^Oi-a (-sPlT-A), n. [NL., fr. Or. \itev6^v 
false 4“ AotAos hollow.] {Ayiat.) Tho fifth ventricle in 
the mammalian brain. See Vknthiclb. B. O. Wilder. 

Pson'do^oone^ (su'do-konO, n. [Pseudo- 4- cone.] 
{Zo'61.) One of the soft gelatinous cones found in the 
compound eyes of certain insects, taking the place of the 
crystalline cones of others. 

Pseu^dO-CU^mene (-ku'mSn), n. [Pseudo- 4- cumene. ] 
{Chcm.) A hydrocarbon of tho aromatic series, meta- 
meric with mositylene and cumene, found in coal tar, 
and obtained as a colorless liquid. 

Psau^dOHllp'ttr-al (su^do-dTp'tSr-ol), a. [Pseudo- 
4- dipteral: cl. F. pseudodipt^re.] {Arch.) Falsely or 
imperfectly dipteral, as a temple with tho inner range 
of columns surrounding tlm cella omitted, so that the 
space between tho cella wall and the columns is very 
groat, b<dng ooual to two intercolumns and ono column. 
— n. A pseudo-dipteral temple. 

PS611^dO-dOX (su'dd-dSks), a, [Gr. \f/evS6Soio9 ; i^fv- 
fiijs false 4- S6(a an opinion.] Not true in opinion or 
doctrine ; false. — n. A falfw^ opinion or doctrine. “ To 
maintain tho atheistical pscudodox which judgoth evil 
good, and darkness light. ’’ T. Adams. 

II Pseil''dO-ll-la^rl'a (-fT-la'iT-4), n. ; pi. PsBunoFiLA- 
RiAfi (-e). [NL. S(!e Pseudo-, and Filaria.] {Zo'M.) 
One of the two elongated vibratile young formed by fis- 
sion of tlie embryo during the development of certain 
Gregarime. 

PBeil''do-ga-le'na (-gA-le'n&), n. [Pseudo- -}- ga- 
lena.] (Jl/tn. ) False galena, or blonde. See Blbndk (rt). 

Pseii^do-|;raph (sirdft-gr&f), n. [See PsKUDOOiurnY. ] 
A false writing ; a spurious <locumont ; a forgery. 

PtOU-dOg'ra-phy (sfi-dOg'ri-fyhn. [Gr. i|/«u 6 oypa<j)ta ; 
false -f- yaa^tiv to write.] False writing ; forgery. 

II Paen^do-hal'ter (su/d6-hSl't5r), «. ; pi. Psbudohal- 
TBREs (-hSl-tS'roz). [NL. See Pseudo-, and Haltebbs.] 
{Zo'61.) One of the rudimentary front wings of certain 
insects {Stylops). They resemble the haltoros, or rudi- 
mentary hind wings, of Diptcra. 

Psen'dO-beart^ (su'dfi-hart'), n. [Pseudo- 4- heart.] 
{Zo'61.) Any contractile vessel of invertebrates which is 
not of the nature of a real heart, especially oue of tliose 
pertaining to tlie excretory system. 

Paou^do-hy^per-troph^lc (-hFiiSr-trSfnrk), a. [Pseu- 
do- 4- hypertrophic.'] {Med.) Falsely hypertrophic; 
as, p,wtdo-hypertrophia paralysis, a variety of paralysis 
in which tho muscles are apparently enlarged, but are 
really degenerated and replac^ by fat. 

PMU-doPO-glSt (sfl-dbl'ft-jTst), n. [Or. \//tvSo\o- 
yianj^.] One who utters falsehoods ; a liur. 

Pseu-doFO-nr n. [Gr. i^ev£oAoyia ; false 

4* Aoyos speech : cf. F. pseudoloyie.] Falsehood of 
speecn. Arbuthnot. 

Psea^do-me-tallio (su^d^-mt-tsi'iTk), a. [Pseudo- 
4- metallic.] Falsely or inii>erfectly metric ; — said of 
a kind of luster, os in minerals. 

Pieu^do-mon^o-Gory-led^on-oiui (-m 5 iF 6 -k 5 t'I-i 6 d'- 
ttn-tts), a. [Pseudo- 4- monocotyledonous.] {Bot.) 
Having two oc^esoent cotyledons, as the live oak and 
the horse-chestnut. 

Pflou^do-morph (su'do-mfirf), n. [Soo Pbeudomor- 
PHOUS.] 1. An Irregular or deceptive form. 

2 . (Crystallog.) A pseudomorphous crystal, as a crys- 
tal consisting of quartz, but having the cubic form of 
fiuor spar, the fiuor crystal liavlng been changed to 
quarts by a process of substitution. 


PBeu^do-mor'phiam (-mfir'fTzhu), n. {Crystallog.) 
The state of havmg, or the property of taking, a crystal* 
n unlike tliat which belongs to ‘ 

. „w,'dn.mor^Bhnnw 
i 

having \ 


line form unlike tliat which belongs to the species. 

Pfen^do-mor^phoiis (-ftts), a, [Gr. iff«vS6/xop<f>o^ ; 
ku 6>}5 false 4- pop<h‘n iorm ; cf. F. pseudomorphe.] Not 
having the true form. 

Pseudomorphoas crystal, one which has a form that does 
not result from its own powers of crystallization. 

H PMn^dO-lUVl-o«l'U (-nKv'T-sei'lA), n. ; pi. Pseudo- 
NAVIOILLJB (45). [NL.] {Zool.) Same as Pskuik^na- 

VIUULA. 

II Pseii^do-iia-vlo'n-lA (-nA-vTk'flf.lA), n. ; pi Psbudo- 

NAVICULAC (-fl[-J5). 

navicula^ a genus 
of diatoms. See 
Navicular.] {Zo- 
ol.) One of the 
minute spindle- Paeudonavlcul*. 

shaped embryos d Encysted Grcgaritie containing I^eu. 
of Oreffarinm and donavlcul»i Tho P»oudonovioul» 
anmi /Sn^PrSo. dlachargod. undergoing 

some other rroto- further devolopmont, 

II PMn'do-nan-rop'td-ra (•nfi-rbp^t-rA), n. pi. [NL. 
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Bee PsBUBO-, and Niuboptera.] {Zool.) A division of in- 
sects having reticulated wings, os in the Nenroptera, but 
having an active pupa state. It 
includes the dragon flies, May 
flies, white ants, etc. By some 
zoologists they are classed with 
the Orriioptera ; by others, with 
the Nenroptera. ^ , 

(.a'sssiKrr-s 

ol.) Of or pertaining to the Pseudoneuroptera. 

PMQ'dO-lljrill (suMft-iiTin), n. [Cf. F. pseudonpme. 
See Pbeudonthous.] A fictitious name assumed for the 
time, as by an author ; a pen name. [Written also pseu- 


PSYCHISM 



donyme.] 
Vdo-l 


nyml-ty f-nlm'T-t^), n. 

thoi 


The using of ficti- 
tious names, m by authors. 

PMU-don^y-moni (sll-dbunf-mtis), a. [Gr. ^eu5ww- 
/AO( ; \l/ev6T^ false 4- ota/p-a, ovofia, a name : cl. F. pseu- 
donyme. See Pseudo-, and Name.] Bearing a false or 
fictitious name ; as, a pseudonymous work. — Pmu- 
don'y-moas-ly, adv. — PEen-don^y-mous-iiMW, n. 

Piea^do-po-rlp'ter-al (»rFdft-p 6 -rIp'tSr-ffl), a. [Pseu- 
do- peripteral, cf. F. pseudopSript^re.] (Arch.) 
Falsely or imperfectly iwripteral. os a temple having 
the columns at the sides attached to the walls, and an 
ambulatory only at the ends or only at one end. — n. A 
pseudo-peripteral temple. Oxf. Gloss. 

II Pseu^dO-pod (su'dft-pBd), n. [Pseudo- -f -pod.] 
{Zoi'A.) (a) Oue of the filaments, 
or irregular processes, of proto- 
l^lasm thrown out from tho stir- 
face of rhizopods and of tho 
colls of higher animals, (b) A 
rhizopod. 



Pfl6U^dO-p<Fdl-al (-piPdT-al), 
a. {Zo'61.) Of or pertaining to 
pseudopod, or to psoudopodia. 

See rilust. of Heliozoa. 

II PMa^dO-p(/di- 1111 l (-Cm), 

n. ; pi. PsBUDOPODiA {-h). [NL.] 

{Zo'6l.) Same as Pseudopod. P Pscudnpod* of Difftugia, 

II Psen^dO-pa'pa (-pu'p^, n. ; enlarged. 

pi. L. PaBUDOPtiPAc (-p5), E. Pskudopupas (-pAz). [NL. 
See Pseudo-, and Pupa.] {Zo'oL) A stage intermediate 
between the larva and pupa of bees and certain other 
liymeuopterous insects. 

Psea'^do-rhab'dlte (su'dil-rtni'dit), n. [Pseudo- Gr. 
pa/3ios a rod.] {Zool.) Ono of the iwcuUar rodlike cor- 
puscles found in the integument of certain Turbellaria. 
They are filled with a soft granular substance. 

Psen^do-ro-man'tlo (-r6-m5n'tlk), a. [Pseudo- 4- 
romantic.] Falsely romantic. 

The fttUe taste, the pseudo-romantic rage. De Quincey. 

Psen^do-soope (su'dft-skfip), n. [Pseudo- 4- -scope.] 
{Opt.) An instrument which exhibits objects with their 
l>roi>or relief reversed ; — an effect opposite to that pro- 
duced by the stereoscope. Wheatstone. 

Pseil^dfHMop'lo (-Skbp'lk), a. {Opt.) Of, pertaining 
to, or formed by, a pseudoscope ; liaving its parts appear- 
ing with the relief reversed 

II Pseu^do-soor^-o'nes . 

See PsBXTDO-, and booBPioN.] {Zool.) 
uoidea having the palpi terminated dv large claws, as in 
the scorpions, but destitute of a caudal sting ; the false 
scorpions. Called also Pseudoscorpily and Pseudoscor- 
pionina. See Illitsi. of Book scorpton^ under Book. 

Psea'dompliere^ (su'dft-sfSr'), n. [Pseudo- -f sphere.] 
{Oeom.) A surface of antlclostio curvature of such nature 
that any figure drawn upon it can be moved about upon 
the surface without wrinkling or distortion, just as may 
be done upon the surface of a sjphere. 

Pwn'do-ipore' (-spor'), n. [Pseudo- spore.] {Bot.) 
A peculiar kind of reproductive cell found in certain 
minute fungi. M’. C. Cooke. 

II Piep^do-stella (-stSPiA), n. ; pi. Pbeudostella;: 
(-stm'lS). [NL., fr. Gr. iffevSijf false -f- L. Stella star.] 
{Asiron.) Aiay kind of meteor or phenomenon appearing 
in the heavens, and resembling a star. [i^O Mutton. 

II Pieti4lM^0-ma (sti-dSsab-mA), n . ; pi. Pssudostom- 
ATA (su^dd-stbmfA-tA). [NL. See Pseudo-, and Stoma.] 
A group of cells resembling a stoma, but without 
any true aperture among them. ^ , 

Psea^do-sym-met'no (suM^-sTm-mSt'rTk), a. {Crys- 
tallog.) Exhibiting pseudo-symmetry. 

PseWdO-syin'llld-try (-slm'mft-trj?), n. [Pseudo- f 
symmetry.] {Crystallog.) A kind of symmetry charac- 
teristic of certain crystals which from twinning, or other 
causes, como to resemble forms of a system other than 
that to which they belong, os the apparently hexagonal 
prisms of aragonite. 

II Pieu'do-te-ttom'e-ra (-tS-tram^-r4], n.pl. [NL. 
See Pseudo-, and Tetuamkrous.] {Zo'61.) A division of 
beetles having the fifth tarsal joint minute and obscure, 
so that there appear to bo but four joints. — - Pieil^do* 

te-tram'er-ol (-er-ni) , a. 

II PfoWdO-tln'a^l (-tYn^-A), n. ; pi. Psbudotinejr (-S). 
[NL. See Pseudo-, and Tinea.] {Zoi'" • 
or wax moth {Galleria). 

PMU^dChturld-Iial (-tfir^T-nal), a. 
biml.] (Anat.) See under Tubbinal. 

Paeil>dO'Ta-l 7 (sd-dyvi-i^), w . ; pi. Preudovaribs 
(- rlz). [Pseudo- 4- oi^«ry.] {Zool.) The organ in which 
pseudova arc produced ; — called also pseudovarium. 

II Paail-dfFvaill (sd-ddVdm), n./ pi. Pseudova (-vA). 
[NL. See Psbudo-, and Ovum.] {Zo6l.) An egglike 
germ produced by the agunio females of some insects and 
other animals, and by the larvie of certain inset^ts. It is 
cabbie of development without fertilization. See Plust. 
of PjBDOOBNBSIS. 

Paliaw (shft), intery, [Of ImiUtlve origin.] Pish ! 
pooh I— an exclamation used as an expression of con- 
tempt, disdain, dislike, etc. [Written also psha.] 


{Zool.) Tho bee moth, 
[Psetido- “j - tur- 


iiaw (>bfy)i V* i* To express disgust or oontemi^ 
3 disapprobation, as by the exclamation Pshaw ! ” 


Piliaw ( 

tuous <J 

Th« goodinan ussd regularly to frown and pshaw whenorer 
Uiit topic was touched upon. <S'ir H\ Scott. 

Psi^Uin-thropTo (sFlSn-thrSp'Tk), a. [See Psilan- 
THROPiST.] Pertaining to, or embodying, psilanthropy. 
“ A jysUanthropic explanation. ’ ’ Coleridge. 

ra-lan'tlll^lllSin (st-lXn'thrA-pTz*m), n* PsUan- 

thropy. 

PBi-lBn'thro-pist (-pYst), n. [Or. ypikir bare, mere 
4- a»^p«Tro« a man.] One who believes that Christ was a 
mere man. Smart, 

Psl-Uui'tliro-py (*py), n. The doctrine of the merely 
human existence of Christ. 

Psi-loFo-gy (st-lbKo-jy ), n. [Gr. mere -| Aogy.J 
Love of empty talk or noise. Coleridge* 

Psl-lom'O'iaiie (st-lbm't-lSn), n. [Or. bare 4~ 

p4Ka^, -auo$, black.] {Min.) A hydrous oxide of manga- 

nese, occurring in smooth, notryoidal forms, and mass- 


ive, and having an iron-black or'steel-gra' 
II Pll'l0-I»'dW^(Ri'lf>-p5'd" • 
bare -j- rraiy, iraiOos, 


ll'Wl0-piB'dw^(Ri'lf>4)5'd5z), n. ^r. ^^NL., from Gr. 

orfspring.] 


spring.] {Zo'ol.) TIjoso 
birds whose young at first have down on the pterylre 
onW *, — called also Oymnopeedes. 

Plll0-p»d'l0 (-pSd'Yk or -pC'dTk), o. {Zo'ol.) Having 
down upon the pterylflo only ; — said of the young of cer- 
tain birds. 

Psl-los'o-pher (st-lbs^-fSr), n. [Ga bare, mere 
4- cro^dc wise.] A superfici^ or narrow pretender to 
philosophy ; a riiam philosopher. 

Plit-tfli'oeoiUl (sTt-tS'shtis), 1 a, [L. psittacus a i>ar- 

Palt'ta-Cld (sIt'tA-sId), J rotj Gr, ^iTToied? : cf. 
F, psUtacide.] {Zool) Of or j^rtaining to the parrots, 
or the I’sittaci. — n. One of t' 


{Zool) The 


the Psittaci. 

11 Psitla-Oi (sYt'tA-sI), n. pi [NL.] 
order of birds 
which comprises 
the parrots. 

PBit^ta-oo-fnl^- 
vlne(-k!^-fm'vTn), 1 
n. [Gr. i/fiTTaK(i( a ’ 
parrot 4- 'L./ulvns 
yellow.] A yellow 
pigment found in 
the feathers of 
certain parrots. 

Psoras (sS^as), 

«. [Gr. i/zoa a muscle of the loin ; cf. F. psoas.] {Anat.) 
An internal musitle arising from the lumbar vertebra' ana 
inserted into the femur. In man there are usually two 
on each side, and the larger ono, or great psoas, forms a 
part of the iliopsoas. 

"" ' iS^rA), n. 



Head aud I'odt of the Macaw, one of 
the Psittaci. 


. PaO'ra (s5^r&), n. [L., fr. Gr. if/wpcu] {Med.) A cu- 
taneous disease ; especially, the itch. 

II Pso-rl'a-Bia (sP-ri'A-slH), n. [NL., fr. Gr. v^wpiWw. 
fr. \l/(opa psora.] (Med.) {a) The state of being anocted 
with psora. [Obs.J ( 6 ) A cutaneous disease, character- 
ized by imbricated silvery scales, affecting only the su- 
perficial layers of the skin. 

Pso'rlo (sS'rlk), a. [L. psoricus^ Gr. \^»wpiic 69 : cf. F. 
psorUpte.] {Med.) Of or pertaining to psora. 

PBt/ro-Bperm (sS'rft-spenn), n. [Gr. i^wpcf? itching 
-f- crtrfpfia seed.] {Zo'61) A minute parasite, usually the 
young of Gregann®, in the psoiidonavicula stage. 

Psy^cha-gog^lo (si'kA-gbj'Ik), a. [Gr. i/a/Yaya>yi<cdr. 
See Psych AooouB.] Attractive ; iiersnasive. J. Morley. 

Psy^oha-xogue (sI'kA-gRg), n. [Gr. ^vxaywy6^ ; 
the soul 4 ayeiv to lead.] A necromancer. [7?.] 

Psy^ohal (si'kol), a. [See Psychical.] Of or per- 
taining to the soul ; psychici ‘ 

Pay'diei "" 

the soul.] j_ , ... - . 

of a king and mistress of Eros, or Cupid. She is regs^ed 
as the personification of tho soul. 

2. The soul ; the vital principle ; the mind. 

3. [F, psychS.] A clieval glass. 

Psy'Gm-ail (siniT-un), n. {Zool.) Any small moth of 
tho genus Psyche and allied genera (family Psychidm). 
The larvae are called basket worms. Bee Basket woi'm^ 
under Basket. 


ig to the soul ; psychical. Bayne. 

ir'ohe (si'kS), n. [L., fr. Gr. Psyche, fr. >^xn 
>ul.] 1. {Class Myth.) A lovely maiden, daughter 


II Piy-oUA-trl'a (st-kPi-tri'A), l 

it-ki'A-try), 


n. [NL. psychin- 
iria., fr. Or. tfrox^ 


Pay-ohi'a-try (st- 
the mind 4* iarptia healing.] 
the healing art to mental aiseasos. 

Pay^ohl-aFrio (ri'kY-Kt'rlk), a. 
taining to pi^chiatria. 

Pay'ohlo (slfkTk), ) a. [L. psychicus, Or. 

** * . w . J tPo soul, mitid ; cf. 


{Med.) The application of 
Jhinglison. 
{Med.) Of or per- 


Pay'ohlo-al (-kY-kal), 
. iJxetv to blow : cf. F. 
the human soul, or to 


. tfwxv tiio soul, mind , 
yfwxeiy to blow : cf. F. psychiaue.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
Uib living principle in man. 


same 
ever, 

have employed It to mark the difterehce l>etween \(n>xyi 
the living principle in man, and nveiipa the rational or 
spiritual part of his nature. In this use, the w onl de- 
smbea the human soul in its relation to sense, apperite, 
and the outer vlslblo world, os distinguished from spirit- 
ual or rational faculties, which have to do with the super- 
sensible world. Ilej/se. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the mind, or its functions and 
diseases ; mental ; — contrasted with phy.rical. 

Psychical hUndaess, Psychioal dsafaeas (Med.), forms of 
nervous disease in which, while the sei^s of sight Md 
he^ng remain unimpaired, tho muid fails to appreciate 
the rignlflcanoe of the sounds heard or the images seen. 
— Psychical coatasion. the transference of disease, espe- 
cially of a fuu^onal nervous disease, by mere force of 
example. —Psychical msdictns. that department of medi- 
cine which treats of mental disiiaaes. 

Pgy'fihlOl (rinclks), n. Psychology. , 

Psy'OlllBIII (si'kYz’m), n. [Cf. F. psi/chisme.] {Phi' 
los.) The doctrine of Quesne, that tliere is a fluid uni- 
versally diffused, and equally animating all living beings, 
the difference in their actions being due to the difference 
of the individual organizations. Firming. 


Use, Anite, rnde* ; pity ; fo'od, fcfbt ; out, oil ; chair ; go ; sing, ink ; then, thin ; boN ; *h = * In axuro. 
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PTOSIS 


4* ‘THeter: cf. V. psychro7nhtrc.'\ An iustruinont for moos- 
uxing the tension oi the aqueous vapor in tiie atmosphere, 
beinf;^ essentially a wet and dry bulb hyfi^omoter. 

P87^oliro-inet']lo<al (ai''krc-ni8t'rt-kal), a. Of or per- 
taining to the psychromoter or psychrometry. 

Fly-ohroin'e-try (st-krbm'S-trj?), n. Hygromotry. 

II Paylla (flTl'IA), w,; pi. Psyll^ (-15). [NL., from 
Ghr. i^uAAa a flea.] Any leaping plant loiwe of the 

genus Pfylla, or ia.mi\y rgyllida. 

Ptar'ml-gan (tar'niT-gau), w. [Gael, tarma 
chan; cf. Ir. (nrmochan, tannonach.] {Zo'ol. 

Any grouse of tlie genus Liujch. 
pui, of whiclt imiuerousnpoeies 
are known. The feet are com- 
pletely feathered. Most of the 
species are brown In summer, 
but turn white, or nearly white, 
in winter. 

They chiefly inhabit the 
northern countries and high 
mountains of Europe, Asia, and 
America. The common Eu- 
ropean species is 
Lagojmx mutus. 

The Scotch grouse, 
red grouse, or 
moor fowl (A. 

Hcu9\ is reddish 
brown, and does 
not turn white in 
winter. The white, 
or willow, ptarmi- 

Smd^iii botlf Eu^ Ptarmigan (£<ioog«« A Winter 

rope and America. plumage. Ji Bummer plumage. 

II Pte^no-glM'na (tS'nft-glSe'sA), n. pi. Or. 

irniv6^ feathered -j- yhui<r<ra tongue.] (Zo'dl.) A division 
ol gastropod moUusks having the teeth of the radula ar- 
ranged In long transverse rows, 
somewliat like the barbs of a 
feather. 






Fsy^obo- (si'k5-). A combining form from Gr. drvxi) 
the soul, the mind, the unilersta7uling ; as, psychology, 
the science of the soul ; psychomaucy. 

Psy^oho-gen'o-sis n. Genesis through 

the agency of an internal force, as opposed to natural 
ieleetion. Mivart, 

PMf'tihthlOg'iO (si^kd-lSj'Tk), I a. [Cf. P, jTsycholo- 
Pgp/ollO-lOf^-Al (-I'kal), f gigue.] Of or per- 

taining to psychology. See J»fote under Pbyohio. — Piy'- 
olio-log'lo^-ly, adv. 

Pay-obol'b-ghit (st-kbl'^-jlst). n. [Cf. P. psycholo- 
gistc.) One who is versed in, or devoted to, i^ychology. 
Pty/Qlio-logne (sPkd-lbg), n. A psychologist. 
Pay-ohOl'o-gy (st.k5l'5-jy), n. ; hi. Psyoholooikb 
(- jT/.). IPstfcho- 4- -logy : cf. P. psijchologie. Bee Psy- 
chical.] The science of the human soul ; specifloally, 
the systematic or scientifle knowledge of the powers and 
functions of the human soul, so far as they are known by 
conscicusness ; a treatise on the human soul. 

I doflned rm/chology, the scionco conversant about the pho- 
nomenu of tne mind, or conscious subject, or self, or Ego. 

Sir W. JiamiltoH. 

Piy-oliom'a-chy (st-kSm'A-l^), n. [L. psychoTnachm, 
tt. Gr. "f* ^i‘t : cf. ^ruxonaxioi dos- 

perato fmhting. ] A conflict of the soul with the body. 

Piy^t^o-n^ 'oy (ai'kft-mSu-'sJ), n. [Psycho- 4 
•tnancy : ef.F.psychomancie.'} Necromancy. 

Pay-oliom^e-try (st-kSm'S-try), n. [Psyclu>--\^-me- 
fry.] {Physiol.) The art of measuring the duration of 
mental processes, or of determining the time relations of 
mental phenomena. — Piy''OhO-met'rlc(-k5-mSt'rIk),rt. 

Pay'olio-ino'tor (sl'kn-mS'tSr), a. [Psycho- 4 wtw- 
tar.'l Of or pertaining to movement produced by action 
of the mind or will. 

Pfly^'dlO-pan^ny-ohlsni (-pfin'nT-kTzhn), n. [Psycho- 
4 Gr. iravtnjxiC^f-v to spend all night long ; rrac, yrau, 
all 4 vv$ night.] {Theol.) Tlie doctrine that the soul 
falls asleep at death, and does not wake until the resur- 
rection of the body. ~ P8y^0ll0-|^'l^-0lllSt (-ktst), n. 

Pay-OJlop'a-tllT (st-kSp'A-thy J, n. [Psycho- 4 G r. jra- 
(Txviv, iro^eiv.] {Med.) Mental disease. See Psychosis, 2, 
Psy^cho-path'lo, a. -Psy-ohqp'a-thUt, n. 
Psy^ChO-lUiyBlO-al (sl/ks-flz'l-krrl), a. Of or per- 
taining to psychophysics ; involving the action or mutual 
relations of the psychical and phyucal in man. 

Psychophysical tlms {Physiol.), the time required for 
the miua to transform a sensory impression Into a motor 
impulse. It is an important part of physiological or re- 
action thne. See under Reaction. 

Pfy^cho-phya'ios (-Tka), n. [Psycho- 4 physics.'] 
The science of the connection between nerve action and 
consciousnesB ; the science whicii treats of the relations 
of the psychical and physical in their coujoiut operation 
in man ; the doctrine of the relation of function or de- 
pendence lietween body and soul. 

Piy'oho-pomp (sl'kS-p5mp), n. [Gr. y^vxortop7r6>t \ 
the soul 4 to send ; cf. ¥, ps\jchopornpe,'\ 

(3^th . ) A leader or guide of souls. J. Fiake. 

Pay-cho'ala (st-kO'sIs), n. [NL. Bee Psycho-.] 

1. Ai^ vital action or activity. Mivart. 

2> {Med.) A disease of the mind; especially, a func- 
tional ment^ disorder, tliat is, one unattended with evi- 
dent organic changes. 

Pay^olio-zo^lo (8l''ko.zo'Tk), a. [Psycho- 4 Clr. M 
life.] {Geol.l Designating, or applied to, the Era of man ; 
asjthe Psychozoic era. 

rBy-otarom^e-ter (st-krSm't-tSr), n. [Gr. V^xP<^ 



PterichthvB { PUrichthya Mil- 
hri). OA) 


Pte^no-flM'Mte (ts^nt-giSs'sftt), a. {ZoU.) Of or 
pertaining to the Ptenoglossa. 

PtO-ran'O-doa (tt-rftn'^-dSn), n. [Or. nrep6v wing 4 
dv prlv. 4 Afiovv, oSoinroi, a tooth.] (Paleon.) A genus 
of American Cretaceous pterodactyls destitute of teeth. 
Several species are known, some of which had on ex- 
panse of wings of twenty feet or more. 

II Ptd-ran^o-don^tl-ft (-dbn'shT-A), n. pi. [NL.] {Pa- 
leon.) A group of pterodactyls destitute of teeth, as in 
the genus Pteranodon. 

II l^O-rlob^UiyB (tfe-rlk'thls), n, £NL., fr. Gr. irrepov 
wing 4 tx^up flsh.i {Pale- 
on.) A genus of Devonian 
fossil fishes with winglike ap- 
pendages. 

The head 
and most 
of the 
body were 
covered 

with large bony plates. 

Plaoodkbmi. 

Pterl-dol'o-glBt (tSrOf- 
d61'6-ilst), w. One who is 
versed in pteridology. 

Ptor^l-dol^o-gnr (-jj?)* w. [Gr. irrepivj -tfior, a fern 4 
-logy.] That department of botany wliich treats of fenis. 

Pter^i-do-ma^nl-a (-d6-ma'nT-&), n. [Gr. nrtp'n, 
a fern 4 niania.] A madness, craze, or strong fancy, 
for ferns. [A?.] JfdTi gsley 

II Pterl-dopE'y-U (-dSm-tA), n. pi. [NL., from Gr.‘ 
irrepw, -i5op, a fern 4 <^VTdv a plant.] {Bot.) A class 
of tiowerless plants, embracing ferns, horsetails, club 
mosses, quillworts, and other like plants. See tlm Note 
under Cryptogahu. 

This is a modern term, devised to replace the 
older ones aerogens and I’o.wnfar Cryptogamia. 

II Pter^o-bran'chi-B (tCr'i-brXn'kt-A), n. pi. [NL., fr. 
Gr. ‘trTep6v a wing 4 j^pdyxvov a gill.] 

{Zo‘61.) An order of marine Bryozoa, 
having a bilol>ed lophophore and an 
axial cord. The genus Rliabdopleura 
is the typo. Called also Podosio- 
mata. See Rhabdopleuba. 

II Pte-roo^e-raB (tS-rSa'S-rSa), n. 

[NL., fr. Or. irrepov a wing 4 

f ><w a horn.] {ZoU.) A genus of 
argo marine gastropods liaving the 
outer border of the lip divided Into 
lobes ; — called also scorpion shell. 

llPter'o-ole'tBB (tgr/6-kl5'toz), w. 
pi. [NL., fr. P ter odes, the typical 
genus, fr. Gr. irrepov feather 4 EXetp, 
le.^, a key, tongue of a clasp.] 

{Zool.) A division of birds including Pterocerne {Pter'occ. 

: V nn i 
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the sand grouse. Tliey are in seme dnragra), 

respects intermediate l-jcwccn tl>e pigeons and 
grouse. Called also Pteroelomorphte. 

Pter'o-dac'tyl (-dSk'tTi), n. [Cl r. wrepov 
a wing 4 da/ervAov finger, too ; cf. F. 
pth'odactyle.] {Paleon.) An ex- 
tinct flying reptile ; one of the 
Ptcrosauria. Bee Illustration 
in Appendix. 

II Ptor'(Hlac'ty-ll(-tr 
II), n. pi. [NL.] {Pa- 
Icon.) Same as Ptero- 
One of the Pterocletcs. BAURIA. 

Pin-tailed Band Grouse {Pterocks Pter^O-glOB^Bal (-glSs^ 
aU:hata). B^d), a. [Gr. irrepov i 

feather 4 yhtoaraa tongue.] (Zo'ol.) Having tho tongue 
finely notched along the aides, so as to have a feather- 
like appearance, as the toucans. 

PtB^On (tS'rOu), n. [NL., fr. Gr. irrepeJv a wing.] 
{Anai.) The region of the skull, in the temporal fossa 
bock ox the orbit, where the great wing of the sphenoid, 
the temporal, the parietal, and the frontal bones aji- 
proach eac.h other. 

II Ptor^O-pap'pl (tfir'S-pap'pI), n. pi. [NL. , from Gr. 
rrrep6v a feather, a bird -j- iramrov a grandfather.] {Zo- 
ol.) Same as OD 0 NT 0 TORMi«. 

PtBT'O-phore (tSr'ft-fSr), n. [Gr. irrepdv a feather 4- 
^cpciv to bear.] {Zo'ol.) Any moth of tho genus Ptei'- 
ophorus and allied genera ; a plume moth. Bee Plume 
moth, under Plume. 

Pter^o-pod (t8r'ft-pbd),fi. [Gr. irrepdirow wln^footed ; 
irrfpiv a feather, wing 4 wouv, iroSdv, foot ; cf. E. ptero- 
pode.'] {Zo'ol.) One of the Pteropoda. 

II Pte-rop'O-dB (t*-r5p'6-K!&), n. pi. [NL.] {Zodl.) A 
class of Mollusca in whicli the anterior lobra of tho 
foot ore developed in the form of broad, thin, wiiigliko 
organs, with which they swim at or near the surface of 
the sea. 

^1!^^ The Pteropoda are divided into two orders : 
Oymnosomata. which have the l>ody 
entirely nal'od and the head distinct 
from the wings; and Thecosomata, 
which have a delicate transparent sliell 
of various forms, and the head not dis- 
tinct from the wings. 


Pte-rop'o^ooB (tfi-rSp'^-das), o. {Zc^l.) Of or pe^ 
taining to the Pteropoda. 

Ptor'o-BAnr (tSi/i-sar). n. [Gr. imp6v wing 4 wafi. 
pos a lizard.] (Paleon.) A pterodoctyL 
II Pter^o-MBU^ri-M f-s^'rl-A), n. pi. [NL.] (Paleon.) 
An extinct order of flymg reptiles of the Mesozoic age ; 
the pterodactyls ; •— called also Pterodactyli, aud Gr- 
nithosauria. 

The wings were formed, like those of bats, by a 
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teeth. Bee Ptbbanodontu, and Pthrodaottl. 

Pter^O-BBU^-an (-an), a. {Paleon.) Of or pertaining 
to tho Pterosauria. 

II Pter''o-Btlg'ma (-stYg'mA), n. ; pi. Ptebobtiouata 
(- t&). [NL. , fr. Gr. irrep^v wing 4 <rrtyp.a, -aro?, a mark.] 
(Zo'ol.) A thickened opaque ejict on the wings of certain 
insects. 

PtO-ro'tlo (t&-r5'tTk), a. [Gr. irrepov wing 4 oSt, 
wT(iy, ear.] (Anat.) Of, pertaining to, or designating, 
n bone between the prodtic and epiotic in the dorsal and 
outer part of the periotic capsule of many fishes. — n. 
The jitorotic bone. 

(irjp^ The p/crotic bone is so called because fancied in 
some cases to resemble in form a bird ’s wing. 

II Pto-ryg'i-um (t^-rT j'l-ftm), n. / pi. E. Pterygiums 
(-Rmz), L. Pterygia (-A). [NL., fr. Gr. irr^pv-yiov, prop- 
erly a dim. akin to nrtp6v a feather.] (Med.) A super- 
fleial growth of vascular tissue radiating in a fanlike 
manner from tho cornea over the surface of the eye. 

PtBr^y-gOid itSr'I-goidl, a. [Gr. irripv^, -vyos, a 
wing 4 *a'd.] \Anat.)(.a) Like a bird’s wing in form; 
as, a pterygind bone, (bj Oi, pertaining to, or in the 
region of, the pterygoid pones, pterygoid processes, or 
the whole sphenoid bone. — n. A pterygoid bone. 


Pteryeoid bone (Anaf.), n bone which corresponds to tho 
inner plate of the pterygoid process of the human skull, 
but which, in all vertebrates below mammals, is not con- 
nected with tho posterior naros, but siTves to connect the 
}>alatiue bones with the point of suspension of the lower 
jaw. — Pterygoid process (Anat.), a process projecting 
downward from either aide of the sphenoid bone, in man 
divided into two plates, an iimer and an outer. The pos- 
terior nares pass through the space, called the jttcryyuid 
fossa, between the proi^esses. 

Pter'y-go-nuux'll-la-ry (-gfi-mSks'Tl-lt-ry), a. [Ptery- 
goid 4 maxUlary.] (Anat.) Of or pertaining to the in- 
ner pterygoid plate, or jiterygoid bone, and the lower Jaw. 

Pter'y-go-pal'a-tlne (-pSl'A-tin), a. [Pteri/gold -f- 
palatine.'j Qinat.) Of or pertaining to the pterygoid 
processes ana the palatine bones. 

II Pter^y-go-po^di-mn (-po'dT-tlm), n. ; pi. I^teryoo- 
PODiA (-&). [NL., fr. Gr. irr^ovf, -vyoy, a fin -4- iro^tov, 
dim. of irovf, iro5o?, a foot.] (Anat.) A specially modi- 
fied part of tho ventral fin in male elasinobrancliB, which 
serves as a copulatory organ, or claspor. 

Ptery-go-qnadTate (-kw5d'rtt), a. [Pleri/goid 4 
Quadrate. J (Anat.) Of, pertaining to, or representing 
the pterygoid and quadrate bones or cartilages. 

II He-ryla (tt-rVlA), n. / pi. Pj'Eryljk (-15). [NL., 
fr. Or. irrepov feather -f • vAn wood, forest.] {Zo'ol, \ One 
of tlie definite areas of the skin of a bird on which feath- 
ers grow ; — contrasted with apteria. 

Ptor'y-log'ra-phy (tSr-'Y-llSg'rA-fy), n. [Plvryhi 4 
-gi'aphy.] (Zo'dl.) The study or description of the ar- 
rangement of fcatners, or of the pterylie, of birds. 

II Ptery-lo'BlB (-IS'sTs), n. [NL.. fr. NL. & K. pfo- 
ryhi.] (Zo'dl.) The arrangement of 
feathers in dennite areas, 

Ptll^o-oerqno (tTi'o-s5rk), n. [Or. 
irriAov a feather fccpKoc tail.] (Zo- 
ol.) The pentail. 

II PtU'0-p»'deB (tTP*.p5M5z), n. 
pL [NL.. fr. Gr. irriAov a feather 4 
iraii, iraificr, offspring.] (Zool.) Baine , 
as DABTFAbEB. 

PtU^O-pad^lo (tri'ft-ped'Tk or -p5'- 
dfk), a. {Zo'ol.) Having nearly the 
whole surface of the skin covered 
with down ; dosypiedic ; — said of the 
yoiw of certain birds. 

II M-lOT'te-ll (tT-16i/t«-rI), n. pi. 

[NL. , f r. Gr. uTtAov a downy feather pteryloHls. Back of a 
4 iTTtpOv wing.] (Zool.) An order Cock with the Feath- 
of birds including only the penguins, removed. The 
.. Ptt-lO'BlB (tt.lo'sts), n. INL., 
fr. Gr. a featlior.] (Zml.) J,S], Apl!ria. 

Same as Ptkrylohis. 

PtiB'BlI (tTz'«n ; 277L n. [L. ptisana peeled barley, 
barley water, Gr. irrioravn, from imWetv to peel, husk : 
cf. F. ptisane, tisane.] 1. A decoction of barley with 
other fnCTedienta ; a farinaceous drink. 

2. (Med.) An aqueous medicine, containing little. It 
any, metUclnal agent : a tea or tisane. 

PtoFB-XllB'iO (tCl'e-mS'Tk), a. Of or pertaining to 
Ptolemy, the geograplicr and astronomer, 

Ptolatnaio systsm (Astron.), the system maintained by 
Ptolemy, who sui»poBod the earth to be fixed in the center 
of the universe, with the sun and stars revolving around 
it. This tlieory was received for ages, until suxierseded 
by the Oopemlcan system. 

PtoPe-niA^iBt (tSFS-m&^Tst), n. One who accepts the 
astronomical system of Ptolemy. . 

PtO'UlB-llie (tfl'mi-Tu or -enh n. [From Gr. nriopa a 
dead body.] {Physiol. Chem.) One of a class of animal 
bases or alkaloids formed in the putrefaction of various 
kinds of albuminous matter, and closely related to the 
vegetable alkaloids ; a cadaveric poison. The ptomaines, 
as a class, have their origin in dead matter, by which 
they are to be dlatinguisbed from the leucomaSnes, 

II PtO'BiB (tiPsTs), n. [NL., fr. Gr. irrwaiv a falling.] 
(Med.) Drooping of the upper eyelid, produced by pa- 
ralysis of its levator muscle. 
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Pty^A'lln (ti'A-lTn), n. [Gr. rm/oAop spittle. See Ptt- 
AU8M.] {Physiol. Chem.) Au imorgenUsed amylolytic 
ferment, or enzyme, present in human mixed saliva and 
in the saliva of somo animals. 

Pty^A-liSin (-llz’m), n. [Gr. Tm/aXiarficif, fr. firva- 
to spit much, fr. rervakov spittle, fr. imistv to spit : 
cf. F. ptyaHsme.l Salivation, or an excessive flow of 
saliva. Quain. 

l^’al'0>g0ffUd (tt-Sl'ft-g5g), n. [Gr. wtuoAoj' spittle 
driving.] (Med.) A j^tysmagogue. 

'■ ■ ■ “O, w. [Gr. 


i^s^nui-sogae (tlz'iD&-g9g), 


. vrviTfia spittle 


+ dv<t>Y<i( driving ; cf. F. ptysimgogue.'] {Med.) A'med- 
ioine that promotes the discharge of saliva. 

(I PtyJC'lg (tTks'rs), n. [NL., fr. Gr. trnifw a folding.] 
{Bot.) The way in which a loaf is sometimes folded in 
the bud. 

Pabntlle (plib'b’l), a. [rerhaps fr. bubble-l Puffed 
out; pursy; pudgy; fat. [05.?.] Drant. 

Pil^r-al (pu'bor-ffl), a. [From L. pnher^ pubesy 
grown up, adult.] Of or porcaiuing to puberty. 

Pll'bor-ty (-ty), n. [L. pubertas, fr. puher, puheSy 
adult: cf. F. pubert^.^ 1. The earliest age at wliicli 
persons are capable of begetting or bearing children, 
usually considered, in temperate climates, to be about 
fourteen years in males and twelve in females. 

2. {Bot.) Tlie jieriod when a plant first l>oara flowers. 

Pu-ber'tt-lant (pfi-bSr'fi-leut), a. [See Tubes.] {Hot.) 
Very mhmtel^ downy. 

Puniies (pu'bSz), n. [L., the hair which appears on 
the body at puberty, from/m6tfS adult.] 1. {Annt.) {a) 
The hair which appears upon the lower part of the hypo- 
gastric region at the age of puberty. (5) llcnco (as 
more commonly usod)^ the lower part of the hypogastric 
region ; the ^oic region. 

2. {Bot.) The down of plants; a downy or villous 
substance which grows on plants ; pubescence. 

PU'bOS'oenoe (p<i-l)88'scn8), n. [Of. F. pubescence.') 

1. The quality or stato of being pubescent, or of hav- 
ing arrived at pnborty. Sir T. Broume. 

2. A covering of soft short hairs, or down, as on some 
plants and Insocts ; also, the state of being so covered. 

Pn-bOB'oen-oy (-sen-sy), n. Pubescence. 

Pu-bes^oent (-scut), a. [L. pnbe.scensy -entiSy p. pr. of 
pubesccre to reach puberty, to grow hairy or mossy, fr. 
pubes pubes: cf. F. pubiweent.'] 1. Arrived at puberty. 

That . . . tlio nion (arc) jubcsccnt at the ago of twice Bovoti, in 
SCCOUnto<l a j>unctu.'il truth. Sir T. /{roirnf. 

2. Covered with puhosconco, or fine short hairs, as cer- 
tain insocts, and the leaves of some plants. 

Pueblo (pu'blk), a. {Anat.) {a) Of or pertaining to the 
pul>es ; In the region of the pubes ; as, the pubic bone ; 
the pubic region, or the lower part of the hypogastric 
region. See Tubes. (5) Of or pertaining to the pubis. 

II Pu'bla (pu'bTs), n. [NL. Boo Pubb-s.] (Anat.) The 
ventral and anterior of the three principal hones coinpos- 
ingelther half of the pelvis ; sharebono ; pubic bone. 

Pub'Uc (pilb'ltk), a. [L. j)itltlieu.<!, poblicus, ])OpNruSy 
ir. popul us peoiAe: ci.Y.puhlie. See I^opi.e.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to the people ; belonging to the people ; 
relating to, or affecditig, a nation, state, or community ; 

— opposed to ]>rivate; iXBy the public treasury. 

To the puhlir good 

Privnto re«;>ect9 muist yield. JfiJftm. 

He fAloxander Haniiltoii] toiichod tlio dead corpse of the 
ptdjlic credit, and it sprung upon its feet. B. irtb^/cr. 

2. Open to the knowledge or view of all ; general ; 
common ; notorious ; &By public report ; public scandal. 

Joseph, . . . not willing to make her a public example, was 
minded to put her away privily. Matt. i. 11). 

3. Open to common or general use ; as, b. public road ; 

a pjiblic house. “ The public street.” Shak. 

Public act or statute llau'). an act or statute aflfecting 
matters of public con<;ern. ()f such statutes the courts 
take judicial notice. — Public credit. Bee under Ceeuit. 

— Public funds. See Fund, 3. — Public house, on inn, or 
house of entertainment. — Public law. (a) Bee Interna- 
tional lau\ under Intehnational. (6) A public act or 
etatuto. — Public nuisance. (Law) See under Nuisance. 

— Public orator. ( Kng. Universities) Bee Oeatob, 3. — 
Public stores, military and naval stores, etpiipments, etc. 

— Public works, all fixed works built by civil engineers for 
public use, as railways, docks, canals, etc. ; but strictly, 
military and civil engineering works constructed at the 
public cost. 

Pub'Uo, n. 1. The general body of mankind, or of a 
nation, state, or community ; tho iioople, indefinitely; as, 
the American public ; also, a particular body or aggrega- 
tion of people ; as, an author’s jpM5//c. 

The public in more dispuMcd to con«iiro than to praise. Addixon. 

2. A public house ; an Inn. [iSco/.] Sir W. Scott. 

In public, openly ; before an audience or the people at 
large ; not in private or secrecy. *’ We are to speak in 
public.'^ Shak. 

PllVU-oan (pfibni-krtii), n. [L. pubUcanus: cf. P. 
publicain. See Public.] 1. {Jiom. Antiq.) A farmer 
of the taxes and public revenues ; hence, a collector of 
toll or tribute. Tho inferior officers of this class were 
often oppressive In their exactions, and were regarded 
with groat detestation. 

AaJcNUiiMit at meat . . . many and sinners came 

and sat down with him and his disciples. Matt. lx. 10. 

How like a fawning publican ho looks 1 Shak. 

2. The keeper of an inn or public house ; one licensed 
to retail beer, spirits, or wine. 

Pabli-oa^on (-kS'shttn), «. [L. puUwatio confisca- 
tion : cf. F. publication. See Publish.] 1. Tho act of 
publishing or making known ; notification to the people 
at large, either by words, writing, or printing ; procla- 
mation ; divulgation ; promulgation ; as, the publication 
ot the law at Mount Sinai ; the publication of the gos- 
pel; th& publication of statutes or edicts. 

2. The act of ofifering a book, pamphlet, engraving, 
etc., to the public by sale or by gratuitous distribution. 

The publication of these papers was not owing to our folly, 
hut that of others. Swift. 


3. That which is published or made known; espe- 
cially, any book, pamphlet, etc., offered for sale or to 
public nonce ; as, a daily or monthly publicaiion. 

4. An act done in public, [ii. & Obs.) 

His jealousy . . . attends the budinoss, tho recreations, the 
publications, and rotireineiUs of every man. Jer. Taylor. 

Publioatloa of a libel (Law)y such an exhibition of a libel 
as brmgs it to the notice of ot least one person other than 
the person libeled. - PubUcation of a will the de- 

livery of a will, as his own, by a testator to wituesses wlio 
attest it. 

Pttb^llo~heart‘'Od (pflb'lTk-hart'Sd), a. Public-spir- 
ited. [/f.] 

^b'U-olat (pGb'lT-Hlst), n. [Cf. F. pubHciste.) A 
writer on tho laws of naturo and nations ; one who is 
versed in the science of public right, the principles of 
government, etc. 

The Whig loadors, however, were much more desirous to cet 
rid of Episcopacy than to prove themselves coubuimnute pmli- 
cistH and logicians. Macaulay. 

Pab-licl-ty (pttb-lTs'T-tj^), w. [Cf. F. publicite.) The 
quality or stete of being public, or oi>cu to the knowl- 
edge of a community ; notoriety ; publicness. 

Pub'llo-ly (pftbHIk-iy), adv. 1. With exiiosnre to 
popular view or notice ; without concealment ; openly ; 
as, projierty publicly offered lor sale ; au opinion pub- 
licly avowed ; a declaration /juti/c/y made. 

2. In tho name of the community. Addison. 

Publlo-mlnd^ed (-mhuved), a. Publlo-spirited. — 
Pabllo-tnlnd^ed-iieis, n. 

PubTlO'llOBfli n. 1. Tho quality or state of being 
public, or open to the view or notice of people at large ; 
publicity ; notoriety ; os, the publicness of a sale. 

2. The quality or state of belonging to tho commu- 
nis ; as, the ptihlicness of property. Boyle. 

lnib^C~l]^lt-6d (-sptrilt-^d), a. 1. Having, or ex- 
ercising, a disposition to advance the interest of the com- 
munity or public ; as, public-spirited men. 

2. Dictated by a regard to public good ; as, a puhlic- 
.?;un7crf project or measure. Addi.wn. 

- PubdUo-splrlt-od-ly, adv. — Pub^llc-Bpir lt-ed- 
ness, n. 

Publish (pfib'lTsli), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Published 
(-IT slit) ; p. pr. A vb. n. Ptiblisiiing.] [F. publiery L. 
publicarcy publication. Bee Public, and -ISH.] 1. To 
make public ; to make known to mankind, or to people 
in general ; to divulge, as a private transaction ; to pro- 
mulgate or proclaim, as a law or an edict. 

Vublishcd was the bounty of her name, Chaucer. 
The unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does Ills Creator’s power display, 

And putdishrs io every land 

The work of an almighty hand. Addison. 

2. To make known by posting, or by reading in a 
church ; as, to publish bamis of marriage. 

3. To scud forth, as a book, newspaper, musical i)le<'e, 
or other printed work, either for sale or for general dis- 
tribution ; to print, and issue from the press. 

4. To utter, or put into circulation ; os, to publish 
counterfeit paper, [f^. N.] 

To publish a will (Law), tt. .. 

witnesses as the testator’s last will and testament. 

Syn. — To announce ; proclaim; advertise; deolaro ; 
promulgate ; disclose ; divulge ; reveal. See Announce. 

Publlsh-a-ble (-A-b’l), a. Capable of being published ; 
suitable for publication. 

Pub'lish-or (-er), n. One who publishes ; as, a pub- 
lisher of a book or magazine. 

For love of yon, not hntc unto my friend. 

Hath made mo publisher of thlB prctcnBc. Shak 

Pub’llsh-llient (-ment), n. 1. Tho act or process of 
making publicly known ; publication. 

2. A public notice of Intended marriage, required by 
the laws of some Btates. [ U. N.J 

PU0-€00n' (pHk-kobii'), 71. [From the American In- 
dian name.] (Bot.) Any one of several plants yielding 
a red pigment which is used by tlio Nortli American Indi- 
ans, as tho bloodroot and two species of Lithospermvm 
(L. hirtum, and L. canescens) ; also, the pigment itself. 

Puce (pus), a. [F., fr. puce a flea, L. puleXy pulicis.) 
Of a dark brown or brownish purple color. 

Pu'oel (pu'sCl), n. Beo Pucellb. [05^.] 

PWoel-ase (-aj ; 48), n. [F.] Virginity. [1?.] 

II Pu-oelw (p\i- 851'), n. [F., fr. LL. puliemay fr. L. 
puUus a young animal. See FVllkt.] A maid; a vir- 
gin. [Written also jpucef.] [06 j.J 

Lady or pucclle, that wears mask or fan. B. Jonsm. 

La Pucelle, the Maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc. 

Pu^oe-ron (pu's^-rbn), n. [F., from ptice a flea. Bee 
Puce.] {Zndl.) Any plant louse, or aphis. 

Pu'oher-ite (psontor-lt). n. [So named from tho Pit- 
cher Mine, in Saxony.] (ii/in.) Vanadate of bismuth, 
occurring in minute reddish brown crystals. 

Puck (pfik), n. [OE. ; cf. OBw. mkcy IceP 
pUki an evil demon, W. miKa a hobgoblin. Cf. Pokbe a 
bugbear, Puo.] 1. (Medmval Myth.) A celebrated fairy, 
“ the merry wanderer of tho night ; ” — called also 
Robin Qoodfellowy Friar Ru,shy Pugy etc. Shak. 

He moctoth Puck, whom most men call 
Ilubgoblin, ond on him doth fall. Drayton. 

2. (Zodl.) Tho goatsucker. [Prnv. Eng.'] 

PudklialP (-bftl'), n. n^uck hall.J A puffball. 

Puok'er (-Sr), v. t. & i. \imn. &p. p. Puokbrhd (-«rd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. PuoKBEiNa.j [From Poke a ^kot, 
small bag.] To gather into small folds or wrinkles ; to 
contract into ridges and furrows ; to corrugate ; — often 
with up ; as, to pucker clotli ; to pucker up the mouth. 
“ His skin [was] pucAremf up in wrinkles.” Spectator. 
Puok'er, n. 1. A fold ; a wrinkle ; a collection of folds. 

2. A state of perplexity or anxiety ; confusion ; bother ; 
agitation. [Pror. Eng. & CoUoq. U. 8.) 

Puok'er-er, n. One who, or that which, puckers. 


PllOk^«r-y (ptik'Sr-y), a. 1. Producing, or tending to 
produce, a pucker ; as, a puckeiy taste. Lowell. 

2. Inclined to become puckered or wrinkled ; full of 
puckers or wrinkles. 

PuckUsP (-flstO, n. A pufflmU. 

Puok'iBll, a. [From Puck.] Resembling Puck ; 
merry ; mischievous. “ freaks.” J. M. Often. 

Pu^oras (pu^krSs), n. [From a native name in India.] 
(Zool.) Koklass. 

Pud (pood), 71. Same as Pood. 

Pud (pCid), n. Tho hand ; tlie fist. [Collog.] Lamb. 

Pud'den-mg (pvid'dcu-Tug), n. [Probably fr. puddeny 
for puddingy iu allusiou to its softness.] (Kaut.) (a) A 
cmautity of rope-yam, or the like, placed, as a fender, on 
tne bow of a boat. (5) A bunch of soft material to pre- 
vent chafing between spars, or the like. 

Pud'der (ptidMer), v. i. [t7n;>. & p. p. PUDDBRBD 
(-derd) ; p, pr. & vh. n. Puddehinq.J [Cf. Pother.] To 
make a tumult or bustle ; to splash , to wake a pother or 
fuss ; to potter ; to meddle. 

Pudderino in the denigni or doings of others. Barrow. 
OthorB puddvr into their food with their broad nebs. Holland. 

Pud'dar, V. i. To perplex ; to embarrass ; to confuse ; 
to bother ; as, to pudder a man. Locke. 

Pud'der, n. A pother ; a tumult ; a confused noise ; 
turmoil; bustle. “ All in a Milton. 

Pud'ding (pud'dlng), 71. [Cf. F. houdin black pud- 
ding, sausage, L. bottuus, hotellusy a sausage, G. & 8w, 
pudding pudding, Dan. burl ling, D. poddingy puddingy 
LG. puddtg thick, stumpy, W. poteny potteiiy also E. pod, 
jjoufy v .] 1 . a species of food of a soft or moderately 

hard corisistem^e, variously made, but often a compound 
of flour or meal, with milk and eggs, etc. 

And Bolid pudding againtt empty praise. Po/)c. 

2. Anything resembling, or of the softness and consist- 
ency of, pudding. 

3. An intestine ; especially, an intestine stuffed with 

meat, etc. ; a sausage. Shak. 

4. Any food or victuals. 

Ettt your pudding, Blavc, and hold your tongue. Prior. 

5. (h aut.) Same as Puddening. 

Pudding gTMs (Bot.), the true pennyroyal (Mentha Pule- 
giiim), formerly used to flavor stunlng for roast moat. 
JJr. Prior. - ~ Pudding pie, a puddinc with meat baked in it. 
Taylor (1630). — Pudding pipe (Bot A, the long, cylindrical 
pod of the leguminous tree Cassia Fistula. The iK'ods are 
separately imbedded in a sweetish pulp. Bee Cassia.-- 
Pudding sleeve, a full sleeve like that of the English cler- 
ical gown. AVi//. — Pudding stone. (A/in.) See Conglom- 
erate, n.y 2.- - Pudding time. («) Tlie time of dinner, pud- 
ding being formerly the dish first eaten. [06^.] Johnson, 
(b) The mck of time ; critical time. 

Mars, that still protecta the stout, 

In pudding time come to hia aid. Jfudibrns. 

Pud'ding-liaad^ea (-h6d'6d), a. Stupid. [Colloq.) 

Pttd'dle (pficPd’l), n. [OE. podel ; cL LG. pudely Ir. 
& Gael, plod pool.] 1. A small quantity of dirty stand- 
ing water ; a luuday plash ; a small )k>o1. Spenser, 

2. Clay, or a mixture of clay and sand, kne^ed or 
worked, when wet, to render it impervious to water. 

Paddle poet, a low or worthless poet. [A.] Fuller. 

Pud'dle, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Puddled (-d’ld) ; p. pr. 
vb. n. Puddling (-dlTiig).j i. To make foul or muddy ; 
to pollute with dirt ; to mix dirt with (water). 

Sonic unhntchod practice • . . 

Hath puddled ht8 clear siurit. Shak. 

2. (a) To make dense or close, as clay or loam, by 
working when wet, so as to render impervious to water. 
(5) To make impervious to liquids by means of puddle ; 
to apply puddle to. 

3. To subject to the process of puddling, as iron, so 

as to convert it from the condition of cast iron to that of 
wrought iron. Ure. 

Puddled steel; steel made directly from cast iron by a 
modification oi the puddling process. 

Pud’^dle, u. i. To make a dirty stir. [06z.] R. Junius. 

Pad'dle-hall^ (-bftl')i w- The lump of pastv wrought 
iron as token from the puddling furnace to be hammered 
or rolled. 

Pnd’dle-bar^ (-bUrO, n. An iron bar made at a sin- 
gle heat from a puddle-ball by hammering and rolling. 

Pud'dler (-dler), ti. One who converts cast iron into 
wrought iron by the process of puddling. 

Pud'dllllK (^ITng), 71. 1. {Hydraul. Engin.) (a) The 
process of working clay, loam, pulverized ore, etc., witli 
water, to render it compact, or impervious to liquids; 
also, the process of rendering anything iiniwrvious to 
liquids by means of puddled material. (5) Puddle. See 
Puddle, ti., 2. 

2. (Metal.) The art or process of converting cast iron 
into wrought iron or steel by subjecting it to intense 
heat and frequent stirring In a reverberatory furnace in 
the presence of oxidising substances, by which it is freed 
from a portion of its cai^n and other impurities. 

Puddling furnace, a reverberatory furnace in whicli cast 
iron is converted into wrought iron or into steel by pud- 
dUng. 

P^'dly (-diy), a. Consisting of, or resembling, pud- 
dles; muddy; foul. “Thick water.” Carew. 

I^A'dock (pttd'dUk), 71. iForjiaddocky or parrock, 
a park.] A small inclosuro. [Written also purrock.) 
[Prov. Eng."] 

Pu'dsn-oy (pu'den-sy), 71. [L. pudens, p. pr. of pu- 

(fere to be asliamed.] Modesty ; shamofacedness. “A 
pudency BO rosy. ^ Shak. 

II Pn-den'dA (ptS-dBn'dA), 71. pi. [L., from midendus 
that of which one oimht to be ashamed, fr. pudere to l>o 
ashamed.] (Anai.) The external organs of generation. 

Pv-dan'dal (-dal), a. (Anal.) Oi or pertaining to tho 
pudenda, or pudendum. ^ 

II Pn-den'dam (-dBn'dBm), 7». [NL. See Pudenda.] 
(Anat.) The external organs of generation, especially of 
the female ; the vulva. 


Use, unite, ^P» J 5 ItTod, fobt ; out, oil ; chair ; gro ; sing;, ink ; then, thin ; boN ; zh — z in azure. 
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Pvdf^ a. Short and fat or sturdy ; dumpy ; 

podgy : a«, a short, jEmd<7y little man ; a pudgy little liand. 

Thackeray. 

Pll'dlo (pu'dlk), a. [L. pudicus modest, ft. pudere to 
beashamoa: cf. V. pudique.} {Anai.) Of or pertaining 
to the extenial organs of generation. 

Pll'dlo*ll (pS'dI-kal), a. (Anat.) Pudic. 

Pn-dlo'l-ty (pfi-dlsa-ty), n. [Ci. F. pudiclti^ L. pu- 
dicitia.^ Modesty ; chastity. Howell, 

Pn'dU (p5o'd05), n. {Zn'oL) A very small deer (P«- 
dua huviilis), native of the Chilian Andes. It lias sim- 
ple spikelike antlers, only two or three inches long. 

PUd (pu), V. i. [imp. & p. p. PuBD (pud) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. PviMO.] To make a low whistling sound ; to chirp, 
as birds. Halliwell. 

PnoblO (pwSb^i ; Bp. p65-tnjl6), n. [Bp., a village, 
ti, popultu people. See PsoPLa.l A communistic build- 
ing erected by certain Indian tribes of Arlroua and Now 
Mexico. It is often of large size and several stories high, 
and is usually built cither of stone or adobe. The term 
IS also appli^ to any Indian village in the same region. 

Pueblo Indians any tribe or community of In- 

dians living in pueblos. The principal Ihieblo tribes are 
the Moqui, the Zuiii, the Keran, and the Tewan. 
PUd'foPlOW (pu'ffil-'W), n. A pewfellow. [Obs."} 
Pn'or (nu'Sr), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] The dung of 
dog^ used as an alkaline steep in tanning. Simmonds. 
II ru-et'QO (p5o-Sr^6), n. [Sp.] A hog. 

Pnerco bods (GeoL), a name given to certain strata be- 
longing to the earliest Eocene. They are developed in 
Northwestern New Mexico, along^ the Rio Puerco, and 
are characterized by their mammalian remains. 

Pn'er'Uo (pu'Sr-Tl ; 277), a. [L. puerilie^ fr. puer a 
child, a boy : cf. F. puSrU.] Boyish ; childish ; trifling ; 
silly. 

The French hare been notorious through generations for 
their vucrile affectation of Roman forms, models, and liistoric 
preccatmts. De Qriincet/. 

Syn. - Youthful; boyish ; juvenile ; childish ; trifling ; 
weak. See Youthful. 

Pu'er-Ue-ly, mlv. In a puerile manner ; childishly. 
Pn^or-Ue-nMl, n. The quality of being puerile ; 
puerility. 

Pa'er-ll'i-ty (-Tl'T-tV), n. ; pi. Puerilitibs (-tTz). [L. 
puerUitas: cf. F. pueriliU.^ 1. The quality of being 
puerile; childishness; puerileness. Sir T, Browne. 

2. That which is puerile or childish ; especially, an ex- 
pression which is flat, insipid, or silly. 

Pu-er'per-al (p'fi-Sr'pSr-al), a. [L. puerpera a lying-in 
woman ; puer child -^parere to boar : cf. F. puerp6ral.'\ 
Of or pertaining to enudbirth ; as, a puerperal fever. 
Pn-ei/por-OOB (-tb), a. Bearing children, [if.] 

Pn'At (Zool.) The pewit. 

Pnlt (pttf), n. [Akin to G. & Bw. pvjf a blow, Dan. 
puj. D. pof ; of imitative origin. Cl. Buffet.] 1. A 
sudden and single emission of breath from the motith ; 
hence, any sudden or short blast of wind ; a slight gust ; 
a whiff. “ To oY&ry puff of wind a slave.” Flatman, 

3. Anything light and fllled with air. Bi>ecifically : (a) 
A puffball. (6) A kind of light pastry, (c) A utensil of 
the toilet for dusting the skin or hair with powder. 

3. An exaggerated or empty expression of praise, ea- 
peoJaJly one in a public journal. 

Puff adder. (Zodl.) (a) Any South African viper belong- 
ing to Cloiho and allied genera. They are exceedingly 
venomous, and have the power of greatly distending their 
bodies when irritated. The common puff adder ( Vipera^ 
or Cloiho, arietanx) is the largest species, becoming over 
four feet long. Tlio pluiued puff adder (C. comufa) has 
a plumolike appendage over each eye. (b) A North Amer- 
ican liarmless snake {Ueierodon platvrrhinos) which has 
the power of puffing up its body. Called also hog~nose 
sunken ffalheaa, spreading adder, and blouHng adder. — 
Puff bird {Zodl.), any bird of the genus Bucco, or family 
Bucconidse. They are small birds, usually with dull- 
colored and loose plumage, and have twelve tail feathers. 
Bee Ba-ubet (b). 

Full, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Puffed (pfift) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. I^FFiNO.] [Akin to 0. pnff'en to pop, buffet, puff, 
T>. poj^n to pop, jntffen to blow, Sw. to push, to 
cuff, Daxi.pujTe to pop, thump. See Puff, n,] 1. To 
blow in puffs, or with sliort and sudden whiffs. 

2. To blow, as an expression of scorn ; — with ai. 

It iii really to defy Heaven to jntg at damnation. Sau/b. 

3. To breathe quick and hard, or with puffs, as after 

violent exertion. 1 

. The aas comet back again, puflino and blowing, from the 
Ohueo. V Entrangc. 

4. To swell with air ; to be dilated or inflated. Boyle. 

5. To breathe in a swelling, inflated, or pompous mon- 
nor ; hence, to assume importance. 

Then came brave Glory ]>ujfing by. JlL-rbert. 
Puff, V. t. 1. To drive with a puff, or with puffs. 

The clearing north will pvJF the clouda oway. Dryden. 

2. To repel with words ; to blow at contemptuously. 

1 proatituto away. Drydt-n. 

3. To cause to swell or dilate ; to inflate ; to ruffle with 
puffs ; — often With up; os, a bladder puffed witli air. 

The MU puffed up with wizuU. Shnk. 

4. To inflate with pride, flattery, self-esteem, or the 
like ; — often with up. 

Puffed up with military succcas. Jowett ( Thucj/tl.). 

6. To praise with exaggeration ; to flatter ; to call puli- 

Uc attention to by praises ; to praise unduly. “ Puffed 
with wonderful skill.” Maemuay. 

Puff, a. Puffed up ; vain. [J2.1 Fanshawe. 

PnffOwU^ MO* n. {Bot.) A kind of ball-shaped 
fungus {Lycoveraon giganteum^ and other species of the 
same genus) full of dustlike spores when ripe ; — called 
also hullfice^tmckfisi, puff‘d and puffin, 

PvSt'W (-2ir), n. 1. One who puffs ; one who praises 
with noisy or extravagant commendation. 

% One who is employed by the owner or seller of goods 
sold at auction to bid up the price ; a by-bidder. Bouvier. 


3. (Zodl.) (a) Any plectognath fish which inflates its 
body, as the sp^ 
cies of Tetrodon 
and Diodon ; — 
called also blotv- 
er, puff-fish^ 
swelljiihy and 
globefieh. (6) 

The common, or 
harbor, porpoise. 

4. {Dyeing) A 
kier. 

Pofl'er-y (pfif'Sr-y), n. The act of puffing ; bestow- 
mont of extravagant commendation. 

Puf 'fin (nfif 'fill), n. [Akin to puff'.'] 1. {ZoU.) An 
Dird {Pratercula aretica) aliii ' • 



Puffer (Thtrodon turgtdus). 


lied to the auks, 


arctic sea bird {j^atercula aretica) 
and having a short, tliick, swollen 
beak, whence the name ; — called 
aieo bottle nose, cockandy, coulter- 
neh^ marrot, mormon, 'pope, and 
sea parrot. 

Tlie name is also applied 
to other related species, as the 
homed puffin {F. cormculata), 
tlie tufted puffin (Lunda cin'ha- 
ta), and the razorbill. 

Manx puffin, the Manx shear- 
water. Seo under Manx. 

2. (Bot.) The puffball. 

3. A sort of apple. [02>«.] 

Bider'sJHct. (1040). 

PnfPl-neM (pfif^r-nSs), n. The 
quality or state of being puffy. 

Plin4n3, a. &, n. from Puff, v. {. <& /. 

PnlBing adder. (Zo‘61.) Same as Pujff adder (6), under 
Puff. — Pulling pig (Zodl.), the common porpoise. 

Pafflng-ly, adv. In a puffing manner ; with vehement 
breathing or shortness of breath ; with exaggerated praise. 

PuffMeg^ (pfif'lfigO, n. {Zo‘61.) Any one of numerous 
species of beautiful humming birds of the genus Erioc- 
nemis having large tufts of dow^ feathers on the legs. 

PnffMegged^ (-Wgd0» {Zool.) Having a conspic- 
uous tuft 01 fathers on the legs. 

Pnfl'y (-3^)* a. 1. Swelled with air, or any soft mat- 
ter ; tumid with a soft substance ; bloated ; fleshy ; as, 
ft poffy_ tumor. ^ “ A very stout, pujfy man.” Thackeray. 



2. Hence, inflated ; bombastic ; as, a puffy style. 

V . r. Pdooed (pugd) ; y>. 

6. pucken to thump. 


Png (pfig), r. t. [imp. & 
0.1 




- p. POOOED (pc 

& vb. n. I*uooino.T [Cf. 6. pucken to thump, beat.] 

1. To mix and stir when wot, as clay for bricks, pot- 
to^, etc. 

2. To All or stop with clay by tampi^ ; to fill in or 
spread with mortar, as a floor or partition, for the pur- 
pose of deadening sound. See Puooino, 2. 

Png, n. 1. Tempered clay; clay moistened and worked 
so as to bo plastic. 

2. A pug mill. 


Pug mill, a kind 
f mill for grinding 



Pug Mill. 


of ^ „ 

and mixing clay, 
either for brick- 
making or the flne 
arts; a clay mill. 

It consists essen- 
tially of an upright 
shaft annert with 
projecting knives, 
which is caused to 
revolve in a hollow cylinder, tub, or vat, in which tho clay 
is placed. 

Png, n. [Corrupted fr. puck. See Pucx.] 1. An elf, 
or a hobgoblin ; also same as Puck. [Ob.?.] B. Jonson. 

2. A name for a monkey. [Colloq.'] Addison. 

3. A name for a fox. [Prov. Eng.] C. Kingsley. 

4. An intimate; a crony; a dear one, [Ohs.] Lyly. 
6. pi. Chaff ; the refuse of grain. [Obj.] jTolland. 

6. A prostitute. [OAt.] Cot grave. 

7. {Zo'ol.) One of a small breed of pet dogs having a 
sliort nose and head ; a pug dog. 

8. (Zodf.) Any geometrid moth 
of the genus EupUhecia. 

Png^-faood^ (-fisto, a. Hav- 
ing a face like a monkey or a pug ; 
monkey-faced. 

Png^ger (-gSr), v. t. To puck- 
•. ^m.] 

Png^gered (*g3rd), a. Puck- 
ered. [06 j.] Ihr. H. More. 

Pug'flllg(-gTng),n. [SeePuo, 

. <.] 1. The act or process of 
working and tempering clay to 
make it plastic and of uniform consistency, as for bricks, 
for pottery, etc. 

2. {Arch.) Mortar or the like, laid between the joists 
under the boards of a floor, or within a partition, to deaden 
soimd ; — In the Uiflted States usually called deafening. 
Png'ging a. Tliieving. [06s.] Shak. 

Pugh (poo), interj. Pshaw I pish 1 — a word used in 
contenmt or_aiBdain. 

Pn'gil (pu'jTfi), n. [L. pugillns, pugillum, a handful, 
akin to pugnus the fist.] As much os is taken up be- 
tween the thumb and two first fingers. [06 a.] Bacon. 

Pv'gil-lSIll (-Tz’m), ». \Ij, pvgil a pugilist, l>oxer, 
akin to pit gnus the fist. Cf. Fuonacious, Fist.] The 
practice of boxing, or fighting with the fist. 

Pn'gil-lat, n. [L. ptgil.] One who fights with his 
fists ; esp., a professional prize fighter ; a l>oxer. 
Pn^gU'lii'tlO (-Ts'tTk), a. Of or pertaining to pugilism. 
Png-lia'OiOUS (pfig-n^'shlis), a. [L, pngnax, -acis, fr. 
^gnare to fight Cf. PuoiLisiif, Fist.] Diimosed to 
fight ; inolinea to fighting ; quarrelsome ; fighting. — 
adu. — Ihig-iui'oioiis-iieM, n. 
Png-naol-ty (-n&nr-ty), n. [L. pugnacUat : cf. P. 
pugnacity.'] Inclination or readiness to fight: i^rrei- 
someness. '‘‘A national pttjTnacffy of character.” Motley. 



Pog^ 11086^ (ptig' A short* thick noM{ ft mub 

nose. — Pug^-BOMd^ (-nfisdO, a. 

Puf-BOM Ml {Zo'ol.), a deep-water marine eel 

which sometimes burrows Into the fleah 

Puh (pG), interj. The same os Puoh. 

Pvlfl'nft (ptt'uy), a. [Bee Punt.] 1. Later in age, 
time, etc. ; subsequent. [Obs.] ” A puisne date to 
eternity.” Sir M. Hale, 

*1. Puny; petty; unskilled. [06s.] 

3. {Law) Younger or inferior in rank ; junior ; asso- 
ciate ; 08 , a chief justice and three puisne justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas ; the puisne barons of the Court 
of Exchequer. Blackstone. 

Puift'ne, n. One who la younger, or of inferior rank ; 
a junior ; esp., a judge of inferior rank. 

It were not a work for puisnes and novices. Bp. Ball. 
Pulft'ny (pu'uj^), o. Puisne; younger; inferior; potty; 
unskilled. 

A puisny tilter, that tpuro his home but on ono aide, fihak. 

Pu^jbl-Banoe (pu'Ts-sans or pC-Ts'- ; 277b [I*’-* 

puissant. Bee I^ibbant, and cf. Fotknot, Potancb, Po- 
TBNCE.] Power; strength; might; force; potency. 

‘ ‘ Y ouths of puissance. ’ ’ Tennyson. 

Tho power and puissance of the king. .Shak. 

In Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, puissance 
arc usually dissyllables. 

Pn^lS-ftant (-sent), a. [F. , originally, a p. pr. formed 
fr. L. posse to be able : cf. L. potens jiowerful. See Po- 
tent.] Powerful ; strong ; iui|;hty ; forcible ; a«, a 
puissant prince or empire. ” Puissant deeds. ” Milton, 
Of puissant nations which the world poBsctBcd. Spenser. 
And worldlings in it arc less merciful. 

And more puM.'tanL Mrs. Browning. 

Pn'is-ftailt-ly, adv. in a puissant manner; power- 
fully ; with great strength. 

Ftl'is>sant-nMUI, n. The stato or quality of being 
puissant ; puissance ; power. 

II Putt (put), n. [F- puits, from L. pnteus well.] A 
well ; a small stream ; a fountain ; a spring. [06 a. j 

Tho puits flowing from tlie fountoin of life. Jcr. T aylor. 
Puke (puk), V. i. [imp. &p.p. Puked (pukt) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. INKING.] [Cf. O. spucken to spit, and E. spew.] 
To eject the contents of the stomach ; to vomit ; to spew. 

The infant 

Mewling and puking jti the nurse's arms. Shak. 
Puke, V. i. To eject from the stomach ; to vomit up. 
Puke, n. A mediciuo that causes vomiting; an 
emetic ; a vomit. 

Puke, a. [Etymol. uncertain,] Of a color supposed 
to be between black and russet. Shak. 

K This color has by some been regarded as the same 
. uce ; but Nares questions the identity. 

Puk^er (puk'Sr), n. 1. One who pukes, or vomits. 

2. That which causes voiniting. Garth, 

Pu^Ias (pu'ias), n. [Bkr. pdWi'a.] {Bot.) The East 
Indian leguminous tree Butca frondosa. See Gum Butea, 
under Gum. [Written alnopales andpa/asa.l 
Pul^olui-tnde (pfil'krl-tud), n. [L. pvlcliritudo, fr. 
pulchcr beautiful.] 1. That quality of appearance which 
pleases the eyo ; beauty ; comeliness ; grace ; loveliness. 
Piercing our hcartes with thy pulchritude. CouH qf Love, 
2. Attractive moral excellence ; moral beauty. 

Uy the pulchritude of their souli* make up what is wanting m 
the beauty of their bodies. Jtaf/. 

Pule ^ul), V. i. [im^K & p. p. Puled (puld) ; p. rtr. 
it t>6. n. Puling.] [F. wiow/rr ,• cf. L. pipilare, pipire, 
to peep, pip, chirp, ana E. peep to chirp.] 1. To cry 
like a chicken. Bacon, 

2. To whimper ; to whine, as a complaining child. 

It becometh not such a gallant to whine andpufe. Barrow. 
Puller (pul'Sr), n. One who pules ; one who wliines 
or complains ; a weak person. 

II Pules (pu^Sks), n. [L., a flea.] (Zool.) A genus 
of parasitic insects including tho fleas. Bee Flea. 

^H-4)ene (pull-sen), a. [From L. jpulez, ptilieis, 
a fleaj Pertafning to, or abounding in, ; pulicose. 
Pull-COM^ ('kfis'), I a. [L. puHcosus, from pulex, a 
Puli-COUft (-kfisb j flea.] Abounding with fleas. 
Pul'lng (pul'Ing), n. A cry, as of a chicken ; a whin- 
ing or whimpering. 

Leave this faint puling and lament as I do. Shak. 
Pul4ng, a. Whlnmering ; whining ; childish. 
Pul^ly, adv. with whining or complaint. 

II PuUrllA (pylk^hd), n. A Laplander’s traveling 
sledge. Bee Sledge. 

Pml (pul), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Pulled (pnld) ; p. pr. 
& vb, n. PULLING.] [AS. vultian ; cf. Ltl. pulen, and 
Gael, peall, piol, spiol.] 1. To draw; to draw, or at- 
tempt to draw, toward one ; to draw forcibly. 

Ne’er pull your hat upon your brows. Shak. 

Be put forth hii hand . . . and jadled her In. Gen, vlll. 9. 
2. To draw apart ; to tear ; to rend. 

He hath turned aside my way»,aDd pulled me in niece* t he 
hath made me desolate. Xam. iii. 11. 

3. To gather with the hand, or by drawing toward one ; 
to pluck ; as, to pull fruit ; to puff flax ; to pull a flnoh. 

4. To move or operate by the motion of drawing to- 
wards one ; as, to jtm/I a }>ell ; to pull an oar. 

6. {Horse Facing) To hold back, and so prevent from 
winninff ; as, the favorite vtm pulled. 

6. {Ptdnl.) To take or make, as a proof or iinprei* 
sinn ; ^ honp presses being worked by pulling a lever. 

7. (Cricket) To strike the ball in a j^rtloular mAOnar. 
Bee Pull, n., 8. 

Never puB a etmight fMt ball to leg. B. Jf. lytieUem. 
To pall and ha«l, to draw hither and thither. “ Both 
are .equally pyiled and hauled to do that which they ws 
unable to do.” South. •—To pull down, to demolish ; to 
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dWtroritodaffrAde: as, ^0 jntUefottmahouM. **Iiipo> 
litioal affairs, as well as meohanloal, it la easier to wdl 
down than build up.*’ Howell. ** To raise tlie wretched, 
and the proud.*' /Zoscommon.— To puU a flaolu 

See under Fxkcu. — To poll olf, to taie or draw off. 

FllU(pvl), e. i. To exert one’s self in an act or mo- 
tion of drawing or hauling ; to tug ; os, to pull at a rope. 

To pill apart, to become separated by pulling ; as, a 
rope will pull aport. — To pull up, to draw the reins ; to 
stop : to halt. To pull thr^h, to come successfully to 
the end of a difficult undertaking, a dangerous sickness, 
or the like. 

PnU, n. 1. The act of pulling or drawing with force ; 
an effort to .move something by drawing toward one. 

1 awakened with a violent ;n<7i upon the ring which was fas- 
tened at the top of my box. Sw\;'t. 

2. A contest ; a struggle ; as, a wrestling pull. Carew. 

3. A pluck ; loss or ^lenoe suffered. \Voetic\ 

Shak. 


Two pulh at once ; 

Ilis lady baulthed, and a limb lopped off. 


4. A knob, handle, or lever, etc., by which anything 
is pulled ; as, a drawer pull ; a bell pull, 

6. The act of rowing ; as, ajt)w7/ on the river. [CoZtoj.] 

6. The act of drinking ; as, to take a pull at tiio beer, 

or the mug. [iS^/an^r] Dickens. 

7. Something in one’s favor in a comparison or a con- 
test ; on advantage ; means of influencing ; as, in weights 
the favorite hatl the pull. \JSlang'\ 

8. {Cricket) A kind of stroke by which a leg ball is 
sent to the off side, or an off ball to the on side. 

The pull IS not a legitimate stroke, but bad cricket. 

P. A. Proctor , 

(pplOal ; 48), n. [P. poulaille.^ Poult^. 

^ (pul^flkO* n. 1. That which holds back, 

or causes to recede ; a drawback ; a hindrance. 

2. {Arch.) The iron hook fixed to a casement to pull 
it shut, or to hold it partly open at a fixed point. 

Pulled (ppld or p\iK8d), a. Plucked ; pilled ; moult- 
ing. “A puffed hen.” Chaucer. 

Pullen (ppl'lSn), n. [Cf. L. pullinus belonging to 
yotmg animals. See Pullet.] Poultry. [Obs.’] 

Pnil^er (pnl'Sr), n. One who, or that which, i»ulla. 

Proud getter up ond puller down of kinga. S/iak. 

Pullet (pvl'lSt), n. [OE. Dofefe, OF. polefe, F. poU’ 
lette, dim. of ponle a lien, fr. L. pullns a young animal, a 
young fowl. See Foal, and cf. Poult, Poultry, Pool 
stake.] A young hen, or female of the domestic fowl. 

Pullet sperm, the treadle of an egg. [Ohs.] Shak. 

Pulley ^yl'lj?), n. ; pi. Pulleys (-llzl. [F. poidie^ 
perliaps of Teutouio origin (cf. 1 *ull, v. f.) ; but cf. OE. 
poleincy polive, pulley, LL. polatius, and F. poulain^ 
properly, a colt, fr. L. pullus young animal, foal (cf. Puii- 
LHT, Foal). For the change of sense, cf. F. poutre beam, 
originally, a filly, and E. easel.} {Mach.) A wheel with 
a broad rim, or grooved rim, for transmitting power 
from, or imparting power to, the different parts of ma- 
chinery, or for changing the direction of motion, by 
means of a belt, cord, rope, or chain. 

The pulley^ os one of the mechanical powers, con- 
sists, in its simplest form, of a grooved wheel, called a 
sheave^ turning within a movable frame or block, by 
moans of a cord or rope attached at one end to a fixed 
point. The force, 
acting on the 
free end of the 
rope, is thus 
doiibled. but can 
move the load 
through only half 
the space trav- 
ersed by itself. 

The rope may also 
pass over a sheave < 
in another block 
that is fixed. The Single Fixed 
end of the rope Pulley, 
may be fastened 
to the movable block, instead of 
a fixed point, with an additional 
gain of power, and using either 
one or two slieaves in the fixed 
block. Other sheaves may be |r-i, Taekis 

added, and the power multipUed ^*®*'‘*' 

aooordiugly. Biich on apparatus is called by workmen 
a block ana tackle^ or a fall and tackle. See Block. A 
tingle fixed pulley gives no increase of power, but serves 
simply for changing the direction of motion. 

Band pvllsy, or Belt pulley, a pulley with a broad face 
for transmitting power between revolving 
shafts by means of a l>elt, or for guiding a 
belt. -Gone pulley. Bee Coke pulley. — 

Ooaloal pulley, one of a pair of belt pul- 
leys, each in tlie shape of a truncated 
cone, for varying velocities. — Feet pulley, 
a pulley firmly attached upon a shaft. — 

Loose pulley, a pulley loose on a shaft, to 
interrupt the transmission of motion in 
machinery. See Fast and loose pulleys^ Conical rulleys. 
under Fast. —P arttaig pulley, a bolt 
pulley mode in semioiroular halves, ^ 
which can be bolted together, toJa- 
cilitate application to. or remt^al 
f rom, a shaft. — FuUey mock. Same os 
Block, n. 6. — Fnllsy stUe (ArcA.), 
the upright of the window frame 
into which a pulley is fixed and along 
which the sash slides. — Split pvdley, 
a parting pulley. 

PullW, V. t. To raise or lift by 
Iiiemiof, pulley, r/1.1 Um’eil r.,ll.y. 

Pvl'U-OAU (iml'lf-kft), n. A kind of checked cotton 
or silk handkerchief. 

Pnll/ muw omv (pyFman kXri). [Named after Hr. 
Pullman, who Introduced them.] A kind of sleeping 
car ; also, a palace oar ; — often shortened to Pullman. 

Piaan-lBtB (phinff-ist), v. <. [L. puUulalus, p. p. of 
puUulare to sprout, from pulluius a young animal, a 






sprout, dim. of puUut. Bee Pullet.] To germinate ; to I 
bud ; to multiply abundantly. Warburltm, \ 

Pniaa-lA'tkm (pttiaff-15^sh«n), n. [Cf. F. puUula - 1 
tion.} A germinatmg, or budding. Dr. ll. More. \ 

II PttlUli (pftl'lfis), n. ; pi. PuLLi (-11). [L.] {Zool.) 
A cliiok ; a young bird in the downy stage. 

II Pnl^mo-toranW-A'ta (pW/m8.br&n/kl.a't&), n. pi. 
[NL.1. Pnl^mo-branW-Ato (-brkD'kl-tt), a. & n. 
(Zoof.) Same as Pulmonibbakohiata, -ate. 

Pnl^mo-OU-ta^O-OlUl (-kfll-ta'nt-ds), «, [L. pul mo a 
lung -j- E. euianeous.} {Anal.) Of or pertaining to the 
lungs and the skin ; as, tlie pulmocutancous arteries of 
the frog. 

II Piu^mo-gaE^te-rop^o^ (-gSs^ti-rbp'i-dA), n. pi. 
[NL., from L. pulmo a lung -j- NL. & K. Gasteropoda.'] 
\ZoQl.\ Same as Pulmonata. 

Pul'mo-gTBde (p«l'mft-grad), a. [L. pulmo a lung -f 
gradi to walk.] {Zool.) Swimming by the expansion and 
contraction, or lunglike movement, of the bwiy, or of the 
disk, as do the medusie. 

Pul-mom'C-ter (pOl-mbm'^-tSr), n. [L. pulmo a lung 
-f- -meter.] {Phytiol.) A spirometer. 

Plll'']llO-Iia^ri-a]l (pfil'm6-na'rl-au), w. {Zdhl.) Any 
arachnid that breathes by luuglike organs, os the spiders 
and scorpions. Also used adjectively. 

Pul^mo-ng-ry (p&l'm6-n4-ry), a. [L. puimonarius, 
from pulmo, -onis, a lung ; of uncertain origin, perh. 
named from its lightness, and akin to K. float : cf. F. 
pulmonnire. Cf. I*nkumoiiia.] Of or pertaining to the 
lungs ; affecting the lungs ; pulmonic. 

Pulmonary artery. See the Note nnder Artery. 

Pnl'mo-lia-ry, n. [Cf. F. pulmonaire. See Pulmo- 
nary, a.] {Dot.) Lungwort. Ainsworth. 

II Pul^mo-na^ta (ptU^m6-na^U), n. pi. [NL., from L. 
pulmo, -onis, a 
lung.] {Zool.) 

An extensive 
division, or 
sub-class, of 
hermaphrodite 
gastropods, in 
which tho man- 
tle cavity is 
modified into 
on air-breatli- 
iiig organ, as in 

Pulmonata. h c ClattsiUa nigricans ; d Alexia 
snaus, Liimax, mgosotLs: c Onchidella granulosa. 

or garden slugs, 

and many pond snails, as Limnma and Planorbis. 

Pnl'mo-nate (p01'm6-nat), a. {Zo6l.) {a) Having 
breathing organs tliat act as lungs, {h) Pertaining to 
tho Pulmonata. — n. One of the Pulmonata. 

Pul'1110-lia''te<l (-nS'tfid), a. Same as Pulmonatb (aV 

II Pnl^mO'lll-bnui^Ohi-a^ta (pfiPmft-nT-brSti'kl-a’tA), 
n.pl. [NL., fr. L. pulmo, -onU, a lung -{-Gr. 
a gill-] {Zool.) Same as I^monata. 

Pui/mo-iil-bran'clil-ato (-brSn'kl-ftt), a. &n. {Zo'dl. ) 
Same as Pulmonatb. 

Pal-monlo (pCii-mSn'Tk), a. [L. pulmo, -onis, a lung : 
cf. F. fmlmonique.] Relating to, or affecting, tlm lungs ; 
pulmonary. — • n. A pulmonic medicine. 

II Plll/mo-llli'0-raj(pttl''iM^'-MYf'«-r&)» n. pi. [NL. Bee 
PuLMONiFEBous.] {Zool.) Same as Pulmonata. 

Pnl^mo-nU'er-ona (-Sr-ffs), a. [L. pulmo, -onis, a 
lung -f- -/^Touj:.] {Zool.) Having lungs; pulmonate. 

I^llp (pftlp), ». [L. pnlpa fiesli, pith, pulp of fruit : 
cf, F. pulpe.} A moist, slightly cohering mass, con- 
sisting of soft, undisBolved anitnid or vegetable matter. 
Specifically: («) {Anat.) A tissue or part resembling 
pulp ; especially, the soft, highly^ vascular and sensitive 
tissue which fills the central cavity, called the pulp cav- 
ity, of teeth. (6) {Dot.) The soft, succulent port of 
fruit ; as, tlie pulp of a grape. (c^The exterior part of 
a ooffee borry. D. Edwards, {d) Ulio material of which 
paMr is made when ground up and suspended in water. 

Iralp, V. t. Ump. & p. «. Pulped (ptllpt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. PuLPiNO. J 1. To reduce to pulp. 

2. To deprive of the pulp, or integument. 

The other mode is to pulp tho coffee immediately as it comes 
from the tree. By a simple mochino a nmn will pulp n bushel 
in ei minute. B. Edwards. 

Pnl^pa-toon' (pSFpA-tiibn'), n. [F. poulpeton, ponpe- 
tnn, a sort of ragout.] 

A l^d of delicate con- 
fectionery or cako, per- 
haps mode from the 
pulp of fruit. [Ohs.'] 

Nares. 

Polp^ neM (ptilp'I- 
nl5s), n. The quality 
or state of being pulpy. 

Pnl'plt (pvPpTt), n. 

[L. fnupitum: cf. OF. 
pulpite, F. pupitre.] 

1. An elevated place, 
or inclosed stage, in a 
church, in which the 
clergyman stands while 
preaching. 

I stand like a clerk in 
my pulpit. Chcmcer. 

2. Tbe whole body 
of the clergy ; proaobers as a class ; also, preaching. 

I s^ the pulpit (in tbe sober uso 
Of fts legUimste, peculiar iiowera) 

Must stand soknowledifed^while the world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 

Support, and ornament of virtue’s cause. Cowjier. 

3. A desk, or platform, for an orator or public speaker. 

PnlWi «• Of or pertafaiing to the pulpit, or preach- 
ing : 08 , a pulpit orator ; pulpit eloquence. 

(pvFpTt-8d), a. Placed In a pulpit. 


(pVl-pTt-ei/), n. One who speaks in a 
pulpit ; a preacher ; — so called in contempt HowtU, 
We never can think It sinful that Bums should have been 
humorous on such a pulpiteei'. Frcf. U’iUon. 


Pul'ldt-er (pul'ptt-5r), n. A preacher. [06^.] 

i-plt'to-U (ppl-pltM-kal), a. Of or Mrtainingtothe 


Pul-I 



Polpit of Church of Santa Maria 
Novella, Florence. 


. . m 

Bit . . . at the feet of n divine, Milton. 


pulpit; suited to the pulpit, [ll.] — Pol-EAt'llMd-iyf 
adv. [i?.] Vhestsrfiud, 

Pul^plt-lsh (pvFpIt-Ish), a. Of or pertaining to the 
pulpit ; like preacliiug. Cmlmers. 

Plll'plt-ry (-ry), n. The teaching of the pulpit; 
preaching, [if. OTjs.] ” Mere pu/pf fry.” MiUdn. 

PbIP^OUB (paip'tis), a. [h.pttlposus : cf. F. pulpeux. 
See 1^DLP.] Containing pulp ; pulpy. ” Ptdpous fruit” 
J. Philips. — Pulp^OUS-nOEl, n. 

Polp'y (-5), a. Like pulp; consisting of pulp ; soft; 
fiosliy ; succulent ; as, the pulpy covering of a nut ; the 
pul^ substance of a peach or a cluirry. 

llPlll'Qmo (pyUku), n. [Bp.] An intoxicating Mexi- 
can drink. See Agave. 

Pnl^Mte (pfll'sSt), V. i. [imp. Ap. p. l^tTLSATBD (-st- 

tSd\ ; p. pr. & vb. n. Pulsating.] [L. pulsatus, p. p. of 
puisare to beat, strike, v. inUuis. fr. pcllrrr. to beat, 
strike, drive. See Pulse a beating, and cf. Pulse, v. J 
To throb, as a pulse ; to beat, as the heart. 

The heart of a viper or frog will continue to jiulaatr long after 
it is taken from the body. E. Varwin. 

Pnl'ffA-tUe (-sAtTl), a. [Cf. It. pulsatile, Bp. ptdsa- 
til.] 1. Capable of l^iug struck or boaten ; played by 
beating or by percussion ; as, a tambourine is tk pulsatile 
musical instrument. 

2. Pulsating ; throbbing, as a tumor. 

II Pul^MI-tllla (-tinA), n. [NL.] {Bot.) A genus of 
rauuimulaceous herbs including the pomue flower. This 
genus is now merged in Anemone. Some species, as 
Anemone Pulsatilla, Anemone pratensis, and Anemone 
patens, are used medicinally, 

Pul-SA'tion (pfil-sa'shfin), n. [L. rmlsatio a beating 
or striking : cf. F. puLsation.] 1. {Phy.riol.) A beating 
or throbbing, especially of the heart or of an artery, or 
in an intiamed part ; a beat of the pulse. 

2. A single beat or throb of a series. 

3. A stroke or impulse by which some medium is af- 
fected, as in the propagation of sounds, 

4. {Latv) Any toucl ling of another’s body willfully or 
in auger. Tliis constitutes hatteiy. 

By the Cornelian Idw, jiulsatiou as well as vcrbcrntlon ia 
prohibited. Blackatonc. 

Pnl^BA-tiye (pfil'sA-tTv), a. [Cf. F. pulsatif.] Beat 
ing^; throbbing. 

Plll-Ba^tor (pfll-sS'tSr), n. [L.] 1. A beater ; a striker. 

2. {Mech.) That which beats or tbroV)8 in working. 

Pnl'Ea-tO-ry (pfil'sA-to-r^), a. [Cf. F. pulsatoire.} 
CapaVile of puisatmg ; throbbing. Sir U. Woiton. 

Pllkto (puls), n. [OE. puh, L. pads, puUit, a thick 
pap or pottage made of meal, pulse, etc. Bee Poultice, 
and cf. PousBB.] Leguminous plants, or their seeds, os 
beans, pease, etc. 

If all the world 

Should, in a pot of temperance, feed on pulse. Milton, 

Pulse, n. [OK. pous, OF, pous, F. poids, fr. L, pulsus 
(sc. venai'um), the beating of the pulse, the pulse, from 
pellcrc, ptdsum, to beat, strike ; cf. Or. woAAeip to 
swing, shako, rrckepC^eit/ to shake. Cf. Appeal, Compel, 
Impel, Push.] 1. {Physiol.) The beating or throbbing 
of the heart or blood vessels, especially of tlie arteries. 

In an artery the pulse is due to the expansion nml 
contraction of the elastic walls of the artery by tbe action 
of the heart upon the column of blood in the arterial sys- 
tem. (Bi the commencement of tho diastole of the ven- 
tricle, the semilunar valves are closed, and the aorta re- 
coils by its elasticity so as to for(*e part of its contents 
into tbe vessels fartlior onwards. These, in turn, os they 
already contain a certain quantity of blood, expand, re- 
cover Dy an elastic recoil, and transmit the movement 
with diminished intensity. Thus a series of movements, 
gradually diminlslmig in intensiW, pass along the aile- 
rial system (see the Note under Heart). For the sake of 
convenience, the radial artery at tho wrist is generally 
ohORon to detect tho precise character of the pulse. Tim 
pulse r^o varies witii ago, position, sex, stature, phys- 
ical and psycldcol influences, etc. 

2. Any measured or regular beat; any short, quick 
motion, regularly repeated, as of a medium in tho trans- 
mission of light, sound, etc. ; oscillation ; vibration ; 
pulsation ; impulse ; beat ; movement. 

Tiie meoBiirod pulse of racing oars. Tenni/son. 

When the car receives any simple sound, it is struck by a sin- 
gle pnlae ot the air, which makes the eardrum and the other 
inembmnouH parte vibrate according to the nature and snecii s 
of the stroke. liurkr. 

Pttlte glass, an instrument consisting of a glass tube 
with terminal bulbs, and containing ether or alcohol, 
which the heat of tlie liand causes to boil ; — so called 
from the pulsating motion of the Ucpiid when thus 
warmed. — nils# wave (Physiol.), the wave of increased 
pressure started by the ventricular systole, radiating 
irom the semilunar valves over the arterial system, and 
gradually disappearing in the smaller branches. 

ThepW*’ ware travels over the arterial system nt the ride of 
about 20.75 feet in a second. B- A'. Martin. 

— To fssl one’s pnlse. (a) To ascertain, by tiio sense of 
feeling, the condition of the arterial pulse, (b) Hence, 
to sound one’s opinion ; to try to discover one’s mind. 

PalM, V. i. To beat, as the arteries; to move in 
pulses or beats ; to pulsate ; to throb. 

PuIbo, V. t. [See Pulsate, Pulse a beating.] To 
drive by a pulsation ; to cause to pulsate. [/2.] 

Pnlse^ess, «. Having no pulsation ; lifeless. 

PulMlMS-naM, Tlie state of being pulseless. 

Pul-ftll^O (pttl-sTf'Ik), a. [Pulse -f L. faeere to 
make.] Exciting the pulse ; causing pulsation. 

PEd-Slm'e-tffr (-sTm'J-tSr), n. [/^w/jrc H' -meter.] 
{Physiol.) A sphygmograph. 

Ihll'lidQll (plll'shtin), n. [L. pidsio, fr. pellerc,pulsum, 
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to drive : cf. F. pu,laion.'\ The act of driving forward ; 
pr^ulniou ; — opposed to auction or traction. [22.] 
P^'slve (ptU^afv), a. Tending to compel ; compulsory. 
[22.] “ The strain of couscieiice. ” Maraton. 

Plll-BOIIl'e*ter (ptU-sSm'^-tSr), n. \_Pulae -j- -meter.'] 

1. A device, with valves, for raising water by steam, 
partly by atmospheric pi*esBure, and partly by the direct 
action of the steam on the water, without the interven- 
tion of a piston ; — - also called vacuum pump. 

2. A pulsimcter. 

Polt (pttlt), r. 2. To put. Piera Plowman. 

Pnl-ta^oeoiUI (plil-ta'shun), a. [Cf. F. pultack. See 
1st PuLSB.] Macerated ; softened ; nearly fluid. 
Pol^teSBO (plil'tgs), I n. Sec Pooltiob. {Oba.] 
Pol'tise (pal'tlH), j Holland. 

Pol'trie (pftPtrl), n. Poultry, Chaucer. 

II Pu^n Cp(H)M5o), n. A vegetable substance consist- 
ing of soft, elastic, yellowish brown chaff, gathered in 
the Hawaiian Islands from tlie young fronds of tree ferns 
of the genus Cibotium, chiefly C. Mm^iesii ; — used for 
stuffing mattresses, cushions, etc., and as an ahsorbout. 

Pul'ver-a-ble (ptll'v3r-A-b’l), a. Capable of iieing re- 
duced to lino powuer. Hoyle. 

PlU'ver-a^oaoaB (-S'shtis), a. {Bot.) Havmgaflnely 
powdered surface ; pulverulent. 

Pul^er-ate (pni'ver-at), v. t. [h. pulveratus, p. p. 
of WM/rerure to pulverize. See Pulvkiu/k.I To boat or 
reduce to powder or dust ; to pulverize, [it.] 
Pol'var-ine (-Tu), n. [L. putns^ pulveria^ dust, pow- 
der : cf. F. pulrh'in.] Ashos of barilla. Ure. 

Pul'VOr-Pza-bleC-PzA-b’l), a. Admitting of being pul- 
verized; pulvorablo. Barton. 

Pnl^ver-l-za^tlon (-Y-za'shan), n. [Cf. P. pulvSrha- 
tion.] Tlio action of reducing to dust or powder. 

PuPver-lze (plll'vSr-i/.), v. t. [imp. A p. p. PtTLVRB- 
IBBD (-izd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Pulverizing (-Fzing).] [F. 
pulrfriser, L. pulverizarc, ir. pnlvia dust, powder. See 
Powder.] To reduce to flue imwder or dust, as by beat- 
ing, grinding, or the like ; as, friable substances may be 
pulverized by grindhig or beating, but to pulverize mal- 
leable bodies other methcnls must be pursued. 

Pul'VOr-ize, v. i. To become reduced to powder ; to 
fall to dust ; as, the stone easily. 

Pnl'ver-Paer (-Pzer), ». One who, or tliat which, 
pulverizes. 

Pnl'ver-OUB (-fls), n. [Cf. L. pulvrreu.t^ from ptdvis^ 
pulvcris, dust, powder.] Consisting of dust or powder ; 
like powder. 

Pal-ver'U-lenoe (pQl-vgr'fl-lcns), n. The state of being 
palverulent ; abimdauce of dust or i>owder ; dustiness. 

Pnl-ver'a-lent (-lent), a. [L. pulverulcntuSy fr. pal- 
vis^ pulve.risy dust, powder: cf. F. Con- 

sisting of, or reducible to, fine powder; covered with 
dust or powder ; powdery ; dusty. 

P^'VU (pHl'vYl), n. [It. polvif/lio, fr. h. pulvMj pul- 
rerw, dust, powder : cf. Sp. polvillo.] A sweet-scented 
powder ; rmlvillio. [Written also [06 .t.] day. 
PlllMl, V. t. To apply pulvil to. [OA^.] Congreve. 
Pul-vU'U-O (ptil-vTPlT-S), 1 n. [Sec Pulvil.] A kind 
Pul-vU'lO (pfll-vtPlft), ( of perfume lu the form 
of a powder, formerly imn:li used, — often in little bags. 
Snu'IlH of incense, ninherirriH, and initvillim. Addison. 

II PhI-vUIub (pai-vTl'iiis), ». / pi. Pulvilli (-11). [L., 
fi little cushion.] {PHo'61.) One of the minute cushions on 
the feet of certain insects. 

II Pul-Vl^nor (pQl-vi'niir), n. [L., a cushion.] (Anal.) 
A proniineiioe on the posterior pHrt of tlie thadamus of 
the human brain. 

PnPvl-nate fpfil'vr-n4t), ) a. [L. pulvinalua, fr. pul- 
Plll'Vi-na''t6d (-iia'tSd), i t'inus a cushion, an ele- 
vation.] 1. {Arch.) Curved convoxly or swelled ; as, a 
pulvinated frieze. Brande tfc (?. 

2. {Zo'61.) Having the form of a cushion. 

Pnl-vlll^lO (pfil-vIn'Yk), a. [From Vulwnio, by 
transposition of the letters.] {Chem.) Pertaining to, or 
designating, an acid obtained by the decomposition of 
vulpinic acid, as a white crystalline substance. 

II rul-vln'u-lus (-fl-ias), n. ; pi. PULVINULI (-11). [L., 
a little mound.] {Zodl.) Same os Pulvillub. 

Pu'ma (i>u'mi), 71. [Peruv. p7/.7na.] (iiToli/,) A largo 
American carnivore {Feli.s eoncolor)^ found from Catuida 
to Patagonia, especially among the mountains. Its color 
Is tawny, or brownish yellow, without spots or strijms. 
Galled also catamount, cougar^ American lion^ mountain 
liout and panther or paiiUcr. 


used, esp. in the form of powder, for tmoothing and pol- 
ishing. Called also pumice atone. 



Puma (FiHit coticolor). 

Pome (pum). n. {Zo'61. ) A stint. 

Pn'nii-oate (pu'mT-kSt), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Pumi- 
OATED (-ka^tSd) ; p. pr. & rb. n. Puhicatino.] [L. pu- 
micatua, p. p. of purnicare to pumicatc, fr. rmmez. Bee 
POBfiCB.] To make smooth with pumice. [22.] 
Pvni'loe (pttm'Is ; 277), n. [L. pumex, pumloia^ prob. 
akin to apuina foam : cf. AS. pumie-a!tan. Cf. Pounce 


POBfiCB.] To make smooth with pumice. [22.] 
Pvni'loe (pttm'Is ; 277), n. [L. pumex, pumloia, prob. 
akin to apuina foam : cf. AS. pumie-a!tan. Cf. Pounce 
a powder, Bfumb.] {Min.) A very light porous volcanic 
scoria, usually of a gray color, the pores of which are 
capillary and farallel, giving it a flbrous structure. It 
is supposed to be produced by the disengagement of wa- 
tery vapor within the liquid or plastic lava. It is much 


ishing. Called tdm pumice atone. 

Ptm'loed (pttm'lst), a. {Far.) Afleoted with a kind 
of chronic lamixiitis in which there is a growth of soft 
spongy horn between the coffin bone and the hoof wall. 
The disease is called pumiced foot, or pumice foot. 

Ptt-ml'oeonB (pd-mTsh'tts), a. [L. pumiceua.] Of or 
pertaining to pumice ; resembling pumice. 

Pum'loo Btone^ (pttm'Is stttn'). Same as Pumice. 

Pu-mlol-lomi (pu-mls'I-fdnn), a. [Pumice -form. ] 
Resembling, or having the structure of, pumice. 

Ptun'maoB (pfim'm&s), n. Bamo as Pomace. 

Pmn'mel (-m61), n. & v. t. Same as Pommel. 

Pump (pttmp), n. [Probably so called as being worn 
for pomp or ornament. See Pomf.] A low shoe with a 
thin sole. Swift. 

Pomp, n. [Akin to D. pomp, G. pumpe^ P. pompr ; 
of unknown origin.] An hydraulic ma- ^ ^ 
cliine, variously constructed, for raising or ^ 

transferring fluids, consisting essentially of -«JTT 
a movii^ piece or piston working in a hoi- A i 
low cylinder or other cavity, with valves 
properly placed for admitting or retoiuing 
the fluid as it is drawn or driven through I| I / 
them by the action of tlie piston. IhrjL 

For various kinds of pumps, see AuEt 
PUMP, Chain pump, and Force pump ; also, 
under Lifting, Plunger, Rotary, etc. 

Oircnlating pnmp {Steam Engine), a Suction Pump, 
pump for driving the condensing water viuwed in «ec- 


hunohbacked Punch, with a large nose, engages in alter- 
cation with his wife Judy. 


Pnnob (pttnoh), n. [Prov. E. Cf. PuNOinr.] 1. A 
short, fat f^ow ; anythin short and thick. 

I . . . did hear them call their fat child punch, which pleased 
me mightily, that word being become a word of common use for 
all that is thick and short. Pepya. 

2. One of a breed of large, heavy draught horses ; as, 
the Suffolk punch. 

Pnnoll, V. t. [OK. punchen, perhaps the same word as E. 
punish : or cf. £. hunch.] l?o thrust against ; to poke ; 
asjto punch one with tlio end of a stick or the elbow. 

Pnnoh, n. A thnist or blow. [Colloq.] 

Punch, n. [Abbrev. fr. puncheon.] I. - A tool, usu- 
ally of steel, variously 
shaped at one end for 
different uses, and 
either solid, for stamp- ^ d 

Ing or for perforating ^ 

holes in metallic plates P**®BM*' ' 

and other substances, C a ^ JLr ""*•* ^ 

or hollow and sharp- W f |l fl Zj 

edged, for cutting out || || M ||i f 

blanks, as for buttons, I f <3 ^ 

steel i>cns, jewelry, and II M liil ili 

the like ; a die. Punches. 

2. {Vile Driving) An « Blacksmith’s Hound Punch ; o 

extension piece applied Punch for cutiing ; c, &, d, and c 
to the top of a pile; a ^‘nches for stamping i / Ma- 
dolly * ^ stamped by Punch e. 

3. A prop, as for the roof of a mine. 

Boll punch. Bee under Bell. — Bolt punch (Mach.), a 
punch, or punch pliers, for making holes for lacings in 
the ends ait driving belts. — Punch proas. Bee Punching 
machine, imder Punch, v. i. - Punch pllors, pliers having a 

tubular,, sharp-edged steel punch 

attached to one of the jaws, for 

perforating leatlier, paper, and qx^ 

Punch, V. t. [imp. & p. p. 

Punched (pttuohp ; p. pr. & rb. puers. 

n. I’UNcHiNG.] [From Punch, u . , 

a tool : cf. F. jwin^onner.] To perforate or stamp with 
an instrument by pressure, or a blow ; as, to punch a 
hole ; to punch a ticket. 

Punchl^ machine, or Punching proas, a machine tool for 
punching holes in metal or other material called also 
punch 2 >ress. 

Pnnoh'eon (pttnch'ttn), n. [F.poini’on awl, bodkin, 
crown, king-post, fr. L. punctio a pricking, fr. pungere 
to prick. See Pungent, and cf. Punch a tool, Function.] 

1. A flgurod stamp, die, or punch, used by goldsmiths, 
cutlers, etc. 

2. {CarjK) A short, upright piece of timber in fram- 
ing ; a short post ; an intermediate stud. Vxf. GUns. 

3. A split log or heavy slab with the face smoothed ; 

as, a floor made of puncheons. [V. jS.] Bartlett. 

4. [F. poincon, perh. the same aspoinf/on an awl.] A 
cask containing, sometimes K4, sometimes 120, gallons. 

Pnnch'er (*3r), n. One who, or that which, punches. 

Plin'Chln (pfin'chin), n. Bee Puncheon. 

Pnn^Ohl-neVlO (pttii''chl-n?l'l«*>), n. [It. pulcineUa, 
probably originally a word of enaeannent, dim. of pul- 
cina, pidcino, a chicken, from L. pnUieenn.t, nnllns. See 
Pullet.] A punch ; a bufl'oon ; originally, in a juippet 
show, a cliaracter represented os fat, short, and hump- 
backed. Sjicetaior. 

Pnnch'y (pttnch'y), a. [Perhaps for paunchy, from 
paunch. Bee 3d Pttnch.] Short and thick, or fat. 

Pnno'tate (pttnk'tat), l a. [From 'L.punctum point. 

Punc'tA-ted (-tfi-t6d), i See Point.] 1. Pomted ; 
ending in a point or points. 

2. {Nat. Hut.) Dotted with small spots of color, or 
with minute depressions or pits. 

Puno-ta'tor (pCnk-ta'tSr), n. One who marks with 
points. Bpeciflcally, one who writes Hebrew with points ; 
— applied to a Mosorite. F. Ilobinaon. 

PlUlC-tlO'll-lBr (pttnk-tlk'fi-13r), a. Comprised in, or 
like, a point; exact, [Oba. & B.] Sir T. Browne. 

Pnnc'tl-form (pfink'tl-f6rm), a. [L. punctum point 
-j- -form.] Having tTie form of a point. 

Z’tmo-ttl'lo (pfink-til'yft), n. ; pi. Punctilios (-ySz), 
[It. puntiglio, or Sp. puntillo, dim. fr. L. punctum i)oint. 
Bee Point, n.] A nice point of exai'.tncss in conduct, cer- 
emony, or proceeding ; particularity or exactness in 
forms ; as, the punctilioa of a public ceremony. 

Thry will not part with the least jnmclilio in their opinions 
and practices. Fuller. 

Plino-tll'lOllB (-ytts), a. [Cf. It. jmnti^lioao, Bp. pun- 
Hlloao.] Attentive to punctilio ; very nice or exact in 
the forms of behavior, etiquette, or mutual intercourse ; 
precise; exact in the smallest particulars, ^^kpunctil- 
toua obMrvance of divine laws.” llogera. “ Very punc- 
tilioua copies of any letters.” The Nation. 

Punrtilioua In the simple and intelligible instances of com- 
mon life. J. Taylor. 




pump for driving; the condensing water viuwed in see- 
through the casmg, or tubes, of a sur- Jion. AC Cyl- 
faoG condenser. — Pump brake. See Inder or Barrel ; 

P«.mp /mnrf/e, below. — Pump dale. Bee ' 'V> 

Dale. —Pump gear, the apparatus be- ‘ ® ’T^io 

longing to a pump. Totten.-— Pump ban- ‘ 

die, the lever, worked by hand, by which ^ ^ p a ^ iv v 
motion is given to the bucket of a Valves, 
pump. — Pump hood, a semicyHndrical 
appendage covering the upper wheel of a chain pump. — 
P^p rod, the rod to which the bucket of a Pump is fas- 
tened, ana which is attached to the brake or handle ; tlie 
piston rod. — Pump room, a place or room at a mineral 
spring whore the waters are drawn and drunk. [A’wfi.J — 
Pump spear. Same an Pump rod, above. — Pump stock, 
the stationary part, body, or barrel of a pump. — Pump 
wsU. (Naut.) See Well. 

Ptunp, V. /. ymp. & p. p. Pumped (pfimt ; 215) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Pumping.] i. To raise with a pump, as 


Punches. 

a Blacksmith's Hound Punch ; o 
Punch for cutting ; c, &, d, and c 
Punches for Btainplng \ f Ma- 
trix stamped by Punch e. 


[hup. & p. p. Pumped (pfimt ; 215) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Pumping.] i. To raise with a pump, as 
water or other liquid. 

2. To draw water, or the like, from ; to free from wa- 
ter by moans of a pump ; as, they pumped the well dry ; 
to pump a ship. 

3. Figuratively, to draw out or obtain, os secrets or 
money, by persistent questioning or plying; to question 
or jily persistently in order to elicit Bomotliing, as infor- 
mation, money, etc. 

But jmmp not mo for politics. Ottvay. 

Pnmp, V. i. To work, or raise water with, n pump. 

Pump'lng, a. & n. from I^mp. 

Pumping engine, a steam engine and pump combined for 
raising water. Bee Steam engine. 

Pnmp'age (-Sj ; 48), n. That which is raised by 
pumps, or the work done by pumps. 

The jmnytayc lust year amounted to . . . gallons. Sci. Amrr. 

Pnmp'er (-er)j n. One who pumps ; the instrument 
or machine used in pumping. Boyle. 

Pamp'or-nlck''el (-uik'’!), n. [G.] A sort of bread, 
mode of unlmited rye, which fonns tlio chief food of the 
Westphalian peasants. It is acid but nourishing. 

Pom'pet (pttm'i>8t), n. A pompet. 

Pumpet ball {Print.), a ball for inking types ; a pompet. 

Pnmp'lon (pfimi/yfin or pOm'pI-ttn), n. {Bot.) Bee 
Pumpkin. 

Pnmp'kln (pfimj/kln), n. [For older pompion, pom- 
pon, OF. pompon, L. peponis, Gr. n-eVwv, properly, 
cooked by the sun, rijie, mellow ; — so called liecause not 
eaten till ripe. Cf. Cook, n.] {BoU) A well-known trail- 
ing jilant {Cuenrbita pepo) and its fruit, — used for cook- 
ing and for feeding stock ; a pompion. 

Pumpkin seed, (a) The flattish oval seed of the pump- 
kin. (b) (Zoffl.) The common pondfish. 

Pu'my (pu'my), a. [Cf. Prov. E. pummer big, large, 
and E. pomey pommel.] Largo and rounded. [Oba.] 

A nontlc stream, whose murmuring wave did plsy 
Amongst the jmmy atonea. Spniacr. 

Pun (pfin), V. t. [See Pound to beat.] To pound. [G5z.] 
lie would pun thee into shivers with his list. Shnk. 

Pun, n. [Cf. Pun to pound, Pound to beat.] A play 
on words which have the same sound but different mean- 
ings ; an expression in which two different applications 
of a word present an odd or ludicrous idea ; a kind of 
quibble or equivocation. Addison. 

A better pun on this word was made on the Beggar’s Opera, 
which, it was said, made Gay rich, and Rich gay. It'a/fuAe. 

Pun, t'. i. [imp. p. p. Punned (pttnd) ; p. pr. A 
vb. n. PuNN’No.] To make puns, or a pun ; to use a word 
in a double seiiso, especially when the contrast of ideas 
is ludicrous ; to play upon words ; to quibble. Dryden, 

Pun, V. t. To jiersuade or affect by a pun. Addison. 

Pnnoh (pttnch), n. [Hind, pdneh five, Skr. paflcan. 
So called because composed of five ingredients, viz., 
sugar, arrack, spice, water, and lemon juice. See Five.] 
A beverage composed of wine or distill^ liquor, water 
(or milk), sugar, mid the juice of lemon, with spice or 
mint ; •— specifically named from the kind of spirit used ; 
as rum punch, claret punch, champagne punch, etc. 

MOk pnnoh, a sort of punch made with spirit, milk, su- 
gar, sjifce, etc. — Punch bowl, a large bowl in which punch 
IS xnade, or from which it is served. — Roman punch, a 
punch frozen and served as an ice. 

Pnnoh, n. [Abbrev. fr. punchinello,] The buffoon 
or harlequin of a puppet show. 

Punch and Judy, a putipot show in which a comical little 


lie AUluiD ux uviiMviuif xiiutuui iiiv«irouurw j 

reclse; exact in the smallest particulars, ^^kpunctil- 
Tua obMrvance of divine laws. ” llogera. “ Very punc- 
\liou8 copies of any letters.” The Nation. 


— Pnno-tll'lons-l 7 i o4v. — Pnno-tU'lons-noM, n. 

Pnno'tion (pfink'shfin), n. [L. punctio, ft. punm 
punctwm^ to prick : cf.^. ponction. C£. Punohiom.J 


puncturing, or picking ; a puncture. 

Pnno'tut (-tist), n, A punctator. E. Henderaon. 
Pnno'tO (-t6), n. [Bee Punto.] 1. A nice point of form 
or ceremony. Bacon. 

2. A term applied to the point in fencing. Farrow. 
Pnno'tn-al (pfiBk'tfi-al ; 135), a. [F. ponctuel (of. Sp. 
puntuai, It. puntuale), from L. punctum point. Bee 
Point.] 1. Oonsistii^ in a point ; limited to a point ; un- 
extended. [22.] “ This punctual spot.” Milton. 

The theory of the ptmctual cxistenoe of the soul. Krauth. 

2. Observant of nice points ; punctilious ; precise. 

Pnnctval to todiouanoM in all that he relates. Bp. Burnet. 

I Bo much on punctual niceties they stand. C. Pitt. 

3. Appearing or done at, or adhering exactly to, a 
I regular or an appointed time; precise; prompt; as, a 


file, senate, cAre, Am, Arm, ask, final, ; Sve, ^vent, And, f Am, recent ; Ice, tdea, HI ; 51d, 6rb, 5dd ; 
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pOHiCtwU man ; a punctual payment. The race of the 
nndeviating and punctual sun.’* Cowpcr, 

Theie sharp strokei [of a pendulum], with their inexorably 
•teady intoreectiona, so agree with our successive thoughts that 
they seem like the punctua/ stops counting off our very souls 
Into the put. J. Martinecm. 

Plino't11>al*i8t (pQQk'td>al-T8t), n. One who is very 
exact in observing fonns and ceremonies. Milton. 

Pnno^ta-al'l-ty (-tti'i-ty), n. [Cf. r. ponctuaiiU.^ 
The quality or state of being punctual ; especially, ad- 
herence to the exact time of an engagement ; exactness. 

Pvno'tu-al-ly (pflnk'ttt-ol-iy), adv. In a punctual 
manner; promptly; elcactly. 

Pnno'ta-al-neiB, n. Punctuality ; exactness. 

Pnno'tll-ate (pttnk'tft-at ; 135), V. t. Hmp. & p. p. 
PuNCTDATBD (-5't6d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Functuatxno.] 
[Of. V.ponctuer. See Punctual.] To mark with points ; 
to separate into sentences, clauses, etc., by points or 
stops which mark the proper pauses in expressing the 
meaning. 

PiinG^ta-a*tlon (-a'shttn), n. [Cf. F. ponctuation.']- 
{Gram.) The act or art of punctuating or pointing a 
writing or discourse ; the art or mode of dividing liter- 
ary composition into sentences, and members of a sen- 
tence, by means of points, so as to elucidate tlie author’s 
meaning. 

Punctuation, tu the term is usually understood, 


is chiefly iierformod with four points : the period [.], the 
colon [:], the semicolon [ ;), and the comma [,]. Other points 
used in writing and printing, partly rhetorical and partly 
grammatical, are the note of mterrogntion [?], the note of 
exclariKftion [IJ. the parentheses [( )], the dash [— ]» ^ud 
brackets [ ]. it was not until the 16th century that an 
approach was made to the present system of punctuation 
by the Manutil of Venice. With Caxton, oblique strokes 
took the place of commas and periods. 

Pano*tU-a-tlva (-A-tTv), a. Of or belonging to points 
of division ; relating to punctuation. 

The punefuotive intonation of feeble cadence. Pw>/i. 

Plino'tll-a^tor (-S'ter), n. One who punctuates, as in 
writing ; specifically, a xmnetator. 

Puno'tU-lBt, n. A punctator. 

Pimo'tll-late (-tll-lAt), ) a. [L. punctulum, dim. of 

PllI10'tll-la''t0d (-la'tJid), I pwnefum point.] Marked 
with small spots. 

The fituds have their surface punctulatcil, as if set oil over with 
other studii infinitely loHser. Woodward . 

II Puno^tum (ptink'tflm), n. [L., a point.] A point. 

II Punctum cacam. [L., blind point.] (dnat.) Same as 
£lind spot, under Blind. ■ || Punctum proxlmum, near 


£lind spot, under Blind. ■ || Punctum proxlmum, near 

g oint. Bee under Point. — II Punctum remotum, far point. 

oc under Point. - II Punctum vexetatlouls [L., point of 
vegetation] (£ot.), the terminal cell of a stem, or of a leaf 
bud, from which new growth origduates. 

Pimc^tU-ra'Uon (pHnkatl-rS'shQn ; 135), n. The act 
or process of puncturing. See Acupunctueh. 

Pano'ture (pttnk'tfir ; 135), n. [L. punctura, fr. pun- 
gtre, punctum, to'prick. See Pungent.] 1. The act of j 
puncturing ; perforating with something pointed. I 

2. A small hole made by a point ; a slight wound, bite, 
or sting ; as, thie puncture of a nail, needle, or pin. 

A lion may perish by the puncture of an asp. JHambkr. 
Puno^ture, v. t. [imp. &. p. p. Punotuhed (-tlird) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Puncturing.] To pierce with a small, 
pointed instrument, or tlie like ; to prick ; to make a 
puncture in ; os. to puncture the skin. 

Punc^tnred (-tflrd; 135), a. 1. Having the surface 
covered with minute indentations or dots. 

2. {Med.) Produced by puncture ; having the charac- 
teristics of a puncture ; as, a punctured wound. 

Pon'dlt (pftn'dTt), 71. [Hind, pandit, Skr. parydUf'- a 
learned man.] A learned man ; a teacher ; esp., a Brah- 
man versed in the Sanskrit language, and in the science, 
laws, and religion of the Hindoos; in Cashmere, any 
clerk or native ofllcial. [Written also pandtf.] [Indiaf 
Pon'dle (-d’l), 71. [Cf. Bundle.] A short and fat 
woman ; a squab. [06«.] 

Pu^nose (pu'n0z), n. [F. puTiGwc, ir.punaU stink- 
ing, fr. L. putere.'] {Znol.) A bedbug. [A or Obs.'] 
Pnng (pflng), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] A klndf of 

{ )lain sloigli drawn by one horse ; originally, a rude ob- 
ong box on runners, [f/. ^S".] 

Sledgctt or putigs, cnanicly framed of split saplingii, and sur- 
mounted with a large crockery cnito, Jwtd. 

They did not take out the pungs to-day. E. E. Ilule. 
Pim'gonce (ptln'jcns), n. [See Pungent.] Pungency. 
Ptm^gen-oy (-jen-sy), n. The quality or state of be- 
ing pungent or piercing ; keenness ; sharpness ; piquan- 
cy ; as, the pungency of ammonia. “The pungency of 
menaces. ’ ’ Hammond, 

Pun'gent (pfin'jent), a. [L. pungens, -mtis, p. pr. of 
pungere, punctum, to prick. Cf. Cojipunotion, Ex- 
punge, Poignant, Point, ti.. Puncheon, Punctilio, Punt, 
V. i.] 1. Causing a sharp sensation, as of the taste, smell, 
or feelings ; pricking ; biting ; acrid ; as, tk pungent spice. 

rungent radish biting infant's tongue. Shenstone. 
The pwigmt grains of titillating dust. Pope. 

2 . Sharply painful ; penetrating ; poignant ; severe ; 
caustic i stinging. 

With pungent pains on every side. 

A sharp and pungent manner of speech. Pryden. 
His pungent pen played its part in rousing the nation. 

J. R. Green. 

3. {Bot.) Prickly-pointed; hard and sharp. 

Syn. — Acrid ; piercing ; sharp : penetrating ; acute ; 
keen; acrimonious; biting; stinging. 

Pim'fOllt*ly, adv. In a pungent manner ; sharply. 
Pvn'glBd (ptta'g’ld), a. [Ktymol. uncertain.] Shriv- 
eled or shrunVou ; — said especially of groin which has 
lost its juices from the ravages of insects, such os the 
wheat midge, or Thrips {Thrips cerealium). 

Pvnf'y (pnng*y), n. [Ktymol. uncertain.] A small 
sloop or shallop, or n largo boat with sails. 


Pn'&io (pH'nTk), a. [L. Punicus pertaining to Car- 
thage, or its inhabitants, fr. Poeni tbe Cartli^nians.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the ancient Carthaginians. 

2. Characteristic of the ancient Carthaginians ; faith- 
less : treacherous ; as, Punic faith. 

Yes, yea, his faith attesting nations own % 

'T is Punic all, and to a proverb known. H. Brooke. 
Pn'nioe (pu'nTi^, 7». (Zooi.) SeePUNSSB. [06s. or /i.] 
Pn'nloo, 1^. f. To punish. [06s.] Chaucer. 

Pn-ni'^OdOlUI (pd-nfsh'tts), \ a. [h.puniceus, fr. Purii- 
Pu*nl'oial (pO-nTsh'al). ) cus Punic.] Of a bright 
red or purple color. [/?.] 

Pn^ni-neM (pu'nT-ni^), ti. The quality or state of 
being puny ; littleness ; {lettiness ; feebleness. 

PUi'lsh (plln'Tsh), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Punished 
(-Tsht) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Punishing.] [OE. punischen, F. 
punir, from L. punire, puniium, akin to poena punish- 
ment, penalty. Bee Pain, and -ish.] 1. To impose a 
penalty upon ; to afflict with pain, loss, or suffering for 
a crime or fault, either with ofiwithout a view to the of- 
fender’s amendment ; to cause to suffer in retribution ; 
to chasten ; as, to punish traitors with death ; a father 
punishes his child for willful disobedience. 

A greater power 

Now ruled him, punished in the shape ho sinned. Hilton. 

2. To inflict a penalty for (an offense) upon the offend- 
er ; to repay, as a fault, crime, etc,, with pain or loss ; 
as, to punish murder or treason with death. 

3. To injure, as by beating ; to pommel. [IjOw] 

Syn. — To chastise ; castigate ; scourge ; whip ; lash ; 

correct ; discipline. Bee Chasten. 

Pon'lsh-A-ble (-A-b’l), «. [Cf. F. punissahle."] De- 
serving of, or liable to, punishment; capable of being 
punished by law or right ; — said of persons or offenst^s. 

That time was, when to bo a Protestant, to be a Christian, was 
by law as punishable as to be a traitor. Jlutun. 

— Pun'lih-A-ble-neBS, 7t. 

Pun'lsh-er (-Sr), n. One who inflicts punishment. 
Pan^lsh-ment (-ment), n. 1. The act of punishing. 

2. Any pain, suffering, or loss inflicted on a person 
because of a crime or offense. 

I never gave thorn condign punishment. Shak. 

Tho rewards and punishments of another life. Locke. 

3. (Law) A penalty inflicted by a court of justice on a 
convicted ollcndor as a just retribution, and incidentally 
for the purposes of reformation and prevention. 

Pa-ni^tlon (pfi-nTsh'finl, n. [h. punitio: cf. F.puni- 
tlon. See Punish.] Punishment. [^'‘’•3 Mir. for Mag. 

Pa'nl-tive (pu'm-tTv), a. Of or pertaining to punish- 
ment ; involving, awarding, or inflicting pimislimont ; ns, 
punitive law or justice. 

If death be jmnittn\, so, likewise, is tho necessity imposed 
upon man of toiling for his Bubsintencc. 1. Taylor. 

Wc shall dread a blow from tho punitive hand. Bagehot. 
Pu'nl-to-ry (-t6-ry), a. Punishing ; tending to pun- 
ishment ; punitive. 

God . . . may make moral evil, as well as natural, at the same 
time both pruilentiul timl punitory. A. I'uckrr. \ 

Punk (pOnk), 71. [Cf. Spunk.] 1. Wood so decayed 
os to be dry, "crumbly, and useful for tinder ; touchwood. 

2. A fungus {Polyporu.’i fomentariu.s, etc.) sometimes 
dried for tinder ; agaric. 

3. An artificial tinder. Bee Amadou, and Bfuns. 

4. A prostitute ; a strumiiet. [Obsoles.'] Shak, 

II Punlca (pQn'kA), 7». [Hind, pankhd a fan.] A ma- 
chine for fanning a room, usually a movable fanliko 
frame covered with canvas, and susiiended from tho cell- 
ing. It is kept in motion by pulling a cord. [Hindostaul 
[Written also nMnAuA.] Malcom. 

Pun'kln (puu'kTn), ti. A pumpkin. [Colloq. V. <S’.] 
PunkHnr (plink'ling), n. A young strumpet. [06^.1 
Puu'ner (pGiPner), n. A pimster. Beau. Ft. 
Pan'net (-uSt). n. [Cf. Ir. buinne a shoot, branch.] 
A broad, shallow basket, for displaying fniit or flowers. 

PlUl-n<fil'0-K7 (pfin-n61'6-jy), ti. iPun -[ -logy.} Tho 
art or practice of punning ; paronomasia, [if.] Pope. 

Pun^Ster (pQn'ster), 71. One wlio puns, or is skilled in, 
or given to, punning ; a quibbler ; alow w it. 

Punt (p^t), V. i. [F. pontcr, or It. vuntare, fr, L. 
punctum point. Boo Point.] To play at uosset, baccara, 
faro, or ombor ; to gamble. 

She heard ... of his ;>Mn7iifgr ot gaming tables. Thackeray. 
Punt, 71 . Act of playing at basset, baccara, faro, etc. 
Punt, 71. [AS., -j.- 

fr. 1j. ponto punt, - 

pontoou. See Ton- 
toon.] {Xaut.) A 
flat-bottomed boat 
with square ends. ; 

It is adapted fori 
use in shallow wa- 
ters. _ 

Puntit’.M. To Pyjjj 

f iropel, as a boat 

n shallow water, by pushing with a pole against the bot- 
tom ; to push or propel (an^hii^) with exertion. 

Litdngstone. 

2. {Football) To kick (the ball) before it touches tlie 
ground, when let fall from the hands. 

Punt, 7». football) The act of punting the ball. 
Punt^or (-er), n, [Cf. F. ponte. See Punt, t». t.] 
One who punts ; speoifically, one who plays against tlie 
banker or dealer as in baccara and faro. Hoyle. 

Pnnt'er, n. One who punts a football ; also, ono who 
propels a punt. 

(pttn'tll), Pnn'tol (-t51), n. {Glass Making) 
Bee PoNTBB. 

Pnn'to (pHn'tfl ; It. pCSn'tft), n. pt. ptmto, L. pnne- 
tum point. See Point.] {Fencing) A point or hit. 

IIPuBto diritto [It.], a direct stroke or hit.— llPaato revsrto 
[It. riverso reverse], a backhanded stroke. JJallureil. 
** Ah, the immortal paasado ! the jmnto reverse I ” Shak. 


Pnk'ty (pftn'ty), ti. {Glass Making) See Pomtbe, 
Pn^ny (pu'ny), a. [Compar. Punier (-uT-3r) ; superl. 
Puniest.] [F. puinf younger, later bom. Ok. puisne ; 
puis afterwards {L.post ; see Po8T-)4-7i^ born, L. natus. 
Bee Natal, and cf. Puisne.] Imperfectly developed in 
size or vigor ; small and feeble ; inferior ; i>etty. 

A puny subject strikes at thy great glory. Shak. 
llrcuzcH laugh to scorn our puny speed. Reble. 
Pu'ny (pu'ny), 71. A youth ; a novice, [if.] Fuller, 
Puoy (m)l), 7t. Same ns PoY, n., 3. 

Pup (pup), 71. [Boo PurPY.] {Zool.) (g) A young 
dog; a puppy. (6) A young ECiil. 

Pup, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Pupped (ptlpt) ; ;>. pr. & vb. n. 
Pupping.] To bring fortli whelps 
or young, as the female of the 
canine species. 

Fu'pa (j»rppA), n. ; pi. L. Pupac 
(-pe), E. PuPAs (-p&z). [L. pujnr 
girl, doll, puppet, fom. oi pupns. 

Cf. Puppet.] 1. {Zo6L) Any in- 
sect in that stage of its metnniov- 
phosis which usually Immediately v\rt/ 

precodos tho adult, or imago, stage. ^ 

Among insects belonging to 
the higher orders, as the Hyme- nO 

noptera Diptera, L«i)idoptera, the i>„ « LermloptcrouH 

pupa is inactive and ,^08 no food : (Snit-inar.h Sloth ), nat. 
in the lower orders it is active and sizv » f> ColfoptciDus 
takes food, and differs little from (Ground Jketkj, cn 
the imago except in tho rudimeu- larged, 
tary state of the sexual organs, and 
of tne wings in those that have wings when adult. 


of tne wings in those that have wings when adult. 

The term pt/jm is sometimes applied to other inverte- 
brates in analogous stages of development. 

2. {Zoul.) A genus of air-breath lug land 
snails having an elongated spiral shell, 

Ooarctate. or Obtected, pupa, a pupa which 
is incased in the dried-up skin of the lar- va 

va, as in many Diptera. — Maiked pupa, a BpT ^ 
pupa whose limbs are bound down nnd 
partly concealed by a chltinous covering, as B Mw ^ 

in Lepidoptero. B||^\|\ 

Pn'pal (pu'pGl), <T. {Zobl.) Of or per- |W|( 
taining to a pupa, or the condition of a 
pupa. 

Pn'pata (pu'pat), v.i. {Zo'Ol.) To be- 
come a pupa. J 

Pn- pa 'tlon (pfl-pa'shflu), n. {Zobl.) 

The act of becoming a pupa. ,, , , „ 

Pupe(pup), 7i. [F.] {Zobl.) A pwpg. ilrmioluat. 
Pu-polO (pC-pe'lft), 71. Cider brandy, rizc. 

[JjOcaT, U. /S.J Bartlett. 

Pn-plg'er-oua (pfl-pTj'er-ttB), a. [Pupa -f- -gerous.} 
{Zobl?) IJearing or containing a pupa ; — 
said of dipterous larvai which do not molt ulf s 
when the puna Is formed within them. 

Pn'pU (pu'pTl), 71. [F. pujnllCjP. 1vxx\., ftJlk _ 
L. jtupilla the pupil of the eye, originallv mJ|B ft 
dim. of pupa a girl. Bee PurrET, ami cf. BTjB y 
PuriL a scholar.] (A tig/.) The aperture in pTjBff 
the iris ; the sight, apple, or black of tho ]|~^iB I 
eye. Sue the Note under Eye, and Ims. ||L_ liB I 
Pin-hole pupil {Med,), tho pupil of tho eye iL'IjB/ 
when so contracted (as it sometimes is in W~'j^t 
typhus, or opium poisoning) as to rcsemlilc § 

a pin hole. Bunglison. M 

Pn'pll, n. [F. pupille, n. m.asc. A' fern., 


inrnna), nut. 
Eizc. 


L. pvpillus. pujiilla, dim. of pit pus hoy, Pnpigoioiis ’ 
pttpa girl. Bee Puppet, and cf. Pupil of tho J.unn of 
eye.] 1. A youth or scholar of oitlicr sex 
! under the care of an instnictor or tutor. 

Too far in yfura to be a now. Shak. 

Tutors should behave reverently before their pupils. 

L^Kstronge. 

2. A person under a guardian ; n ward. Ih-ydcn. 

3. {Civil Lair) A boy or a girl under the age of pu- 
licrty, that is, under fourteen if a male, and under twelve 
if a female. 

Syn. — Learner ; disciple ; tyro. — Sec Scholar. 

Pn'pil-age (-fij ; 4S), n. The state of being a pupil. 

An foUB of kmgB. loving in pu)dlagc, 

Have turned to tyrants whon tliey came tr» power. IVnnuMm. 

Pu'pU-lar'l-ty {-iM-xf). n. [Cf. F. impiiiunti '. th-o 
Pupillary.] {Roots Imw) The period mdore pulHirty, 
or from hlrtli to fourteen in males, and twelve in females. 

Pn'Dll-la-Ty (pu'pTl-lu-r^), a. [L. pn^nllnris: cf. F. 
pupiliaire. Bee Pupil.] 1. Of or [lertainiug to a pupil 
or ward. John.son. 

2. (Anaf.) Of or pertaining to the pupil of the eye. 

Pn'pU-lOIIl'e-ter (-15m'S-t?r), 71. [L. jmpUla pupil of 
tho eye -meter.} {Phy.uol.) An instrument for meas- 
uring the size of tho pupil of the eye. 

II ihl-plp'a-ra (pti-pTp'A-rA), «. pi. [NL. Sco Pu- 
PIPAROUB.] {Zobl.) A division of Oiptera In which the 
young aro bom in a stage like the pupa. It includes the 
sheep tick, horse tick, and other parasites. Called also 
Homaloptera. 

Pn-plp^a-rona (-rfis), U. [Pupa L. parere to bring 
forth.] {Zobl.) {a) Bearing, or contaiunig, a pupa ; — 
saiil of the matured larvco, or larval skhis, of certain 
Diptera. (6) Of or pertaining to tho Pupipara. 

II Ptt-piV'O-ra (pti-pIv'6-rA), ti. pi. [NL. Sec PiTiv- 
0R0U8.] {Zobl.) A group of parasitic Hymenoptera, iu- 
oluding the ichneumon flies, which destroy tho larvm and 
pupm of insects. . 

lNl-x»lV'0-r0U8 (-rlls), a. [Pupa -| L. vorare to de- 
vour.] {Zobl.) Feeding on the pupm of Insects. 

Pap'li-oan (pttp'lT-krm), ti. Publican. [ 06 .v.] 

Pup'pot (pflp'l'^t), 71 . [OK. popci, OF. poupetto ; akin 
to F. poupie a doll, probably from L. puppa, pupa, a 
girl, doll, puppet. Cf. Poupeton, Pupa, Pupil, Puppy ] 
[Written al»o poppet.] 1. A small image in tlie hunian 
form ; a doll. 


Use, Anite, nidO, fyll* *P* ; pit^ ; fobd, fo^ot ; out, oil ; chair ; bo ; sIub* ink ; tiien, thin ; boN ; ah = z in azure. 
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PURIflEE 


S. A similar figure moved by the hand or by a wire in 
a mook drama ; a marionette ; a wooden actor In a play. 
A« the pipei of some carved organ move, 

The gilded puppets dance. Pope. 

3. One controlled in his action by the will of another ; 

ft tool ; — so used in contempt. Sir W. Scott. 

4. {Mach.) The upright support lor the bearing of the 
spindle in a lathe. 

Puppat masUr. Bame as Puppitman. - Pappst play, a 
puppet show. — Puppet player, one who muiages the 
motions of puppets. — Puppet show, a mock drama per* 
formed by puppets moved by wires. — Puppet valve, a 
valve In the form of a circular disk, which covers a hole 
In its seat, and opens by moving bodily away from the 
seat while remaining pamlel with it, — used in steaui en- 
gines, pumps, safety valves, etc. Its edge Is often bev- 
eled, and fits in a conical recess in the seat when the valve 
is closed. See the valves shown in /llusts. ot Plun ger 
pumiu and Sajety rah:«, under Pi.unoke, and Sap*ty. 

Pnp'pet-illl (php'iifit-Tsh), a. Resembling a puppet 
in appearance or action ; of the nature of a puppet. 
Pup'pOt-man (-mXn), n. A master of a puppet show'. 
Pu^pet'lT (*1^), n. Action or appearance resem- 
bling that of a pup^t, or puppet show } hence, more form 
or show ; affectation. 

Puppetry of tlie English laws of divorce. Chanibern. 
Pup'py (pfip'p^), n. ; pi. PuppiBS (-pTz). [F. pnupie 

doll, puppet. Bee Puppet, and cf. Pup, n.] 1. {Zodl.) 
The young of a canine animal, osp. of the common dog ; 
a whelp. 

2. A name of contemptuous reproach for a conceited 
and impertinent person. 

I found my plnce taken by an ill-bred, awkward puppy with 

a money bag under each arm. Addison. 

Pnp'P7, V . i. [imp. & p. p. PuppnsD (-pTd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. I^PPYINO.] To bring forth whelps ; to pup. 

Pup'py-hood (-hd6d), n. The time or state of being 
a puppy ; the time of being young and imdisciplined. 
PQ^py-iah, a. Like a puppy. 

Pnp'py*Uim (-Tz'ml, n. Extreme meanness, affecta- 
tion, conceit, or impudence. A. Chalmers. 

Pur (pfir), V . i. &p. p. Purred (pQrd) ; p. pr. 

& vb. n. Purring.] [Of imitative origin ; of. l^ov. G. 
purren.Ji To utter a low, murmuring, continued sound, 
as a cat does when pleased. [Written also ptiir.'\ 

Pur, V. t. To signify or express by purring. Gray. 
Pur, n. The low, murmuring sound made by a cat to 
express contentment or pleasure. [Written also 

II Pa n'na (py-ra'nA), n. [Skr. purai}^ proiioriy, old, 
ancient, fr. purh formerly.] One of a class of sacred 
Hindoo poetical works in the Sanskrit language which 
treat of the creation, destruction, and renovation of 
worlds, the genealogy and achievements of gods and 
heroes, the reigns of the Manus, and the transactions of 
their descendants. The principal Puronas are eighteen 
in number, and there are the some number of supple- 
mentary books called Uva Vuranas. 

Pu-ranlc (im-rSn'Tkh Pertaining to the Puranas. 
Purntieck beds' (pOr'bSk bSdz'). [So called from 
the Isle of Purbeck in England.] {Oeol.) The strata 
of the Pnrlicck stone, or Purbeck limestone, belonging 
to the 0^ilitic group. See the Chart of Geology. 

Pur^ok Stona' (stdn'). (Geol.) A limestouo from 
the Isle of Purbeck in England. 

Pnrni>llnd' (-blind'), a. [For pure-blmtU I- e., wholly 
blind. See Pure, and cf. Poreblind.] 1. Wholly blind. 
“ Purblind Argus, all eyes and no sight.” Shak. 

2. Nearsighted, or dim-sighted ; seeing obscurely ; as, 
a purblind eye ; a purblind mole. 

Thn paints have not so sharp eyes to see down from heaven ; 
they be purblind and sand-blind. Latimer. 

O purblind race of miserable men. 2'cnnyton. 
— Pur'bllnd'ly, adv. — Pnr'l)Und'nesi, n. 

PurOE^ane (ptirs'ltn), n. (/fo/.) Purslane. [Oft.?.] 
Pnr'ohaE-a-blo (p(lr'oh&s-&-b’lh a. Capable of be- 
ing bought, purchased, or obtaineu for a consideration ; 
hence, venal ; corrupt. 

Money being the counterbalance to all things purrhasal>le by 
it, as much a« y Dll take dIT from the value oi money, so much 
you add to the price «jt things exchanged for it. ^ Jjocke. 

Pnr^ohaie (pOr'chlis ; 48), T’. t. limp. & p. p. Pur- 
chased (-ch&st); p. pr. A' vh. n. Purchasing.] [OK. 
purchasen^ porchareny OF. porchneier, purchaciery to 
pursue, to seek eagerly, F. pourchasser ; OF. powr, por, 
jpwr, for (L, pro) -f- chaeier to pursue, to chase. See 
Chase.] 1. To pursue and obtain; to acquire by seek- 
ing ; to gain, obtain, or acquire. Chaucer. 

That Iove« the thing he can not purchase. Synuter. 
Your accent in something finer than you could pwrchami in bo 
removed a dwelling. Shnk. 

Hip faults , . . hereditary 

Rather than purchasnl. Shak. 

2. To obtain by paying money or Its equivalent ; to 
buy for a price ; as, to purchase land, or a house. 

The field which Abraham purchased ot the son* of lloth. 

Gen. XXV. 10. 

3. To obtain by any outlay, as of labor, danger, or sac- 
rifice, etc. ; 08 , to purchase favor with flattery. 

One poor retiring minute . . . 

Would purchase thee a t) '«jxd thousand friends. Shak. 
A world who would nc ^ Hon » bruise ? Milton. 

4. To expiate by a fine .^nra, Jr. 

Not team nor prayer njt. Plmt abntei. Shak. 

B. (Law) (a) To ac^quh*re in^ descent 

or inheritance. Pluckstone. for a price. 

6. To apply to (anything) Sir obtaining a roe- 

ohanioal ^vantage ; to get a upon, or apply a 

purchase to; as, to purchase a cahnoitl 
Pnr^Olmsey ‘t- i- !• To put forth effort to obtain 
anything ; to strive ; to exert one’s self. [Obs.] 

Duke John of Brabant purchased greatly that the Earl ot 
Flanders should have his daughter in marriogc. La. Berners. 


2. To acquire wealth or property. [Obs.} 

Sure our lawyers 

Would not purchase half so fast. J. Wdjster. 

PuriOliaae (pflr'ohis ; 48), n. [OE. purehasy F. pour- 
chas eager pursuit. See Purobabe, e. t.} 1. The act of 
seeking, getting, or obtaining anything. [Gft«.] 

1 '11 . . . get meat to save thee, 

Or lose my life in the purchase. Beau, tf FI. 

2. The act of seeking and acquiring property. 

3. The acquisition of title to, or property in, anything 
for a price ; buying for money or its equivalent. 

It is foolish to lay out money in the jmrehase ot repentance. 

Franklin. 


4. That which is obtained, got, or acquired, in any 
manner, honestly or dishonestly ; property ; possession ; 
acquisition. Cluiucer. B, Jonson. 

We met with little pureftose upon this coast, except two small 
vessels of Golcotida. L>e Foe. 


A beauty- wan ingjnd distressed widow . . , 
Made prize aud pWrchast‘ ot his lustful eye. 


Shak. 


5. That which is obtained for a price in money or its 

equivalent. ” The scrip was complete evidence of his 
right in the purchase.'' Wheaton. 

6. Any mechanical hold, or advantage, applied to the 
raisiug or removing of heavy bodies, as by a lever, a 
tackle, capstan, and the like ; also, the apparatus, tackle, 
or device by which the advantage is gained. 

A politician, to do great things, looks for a power — what our 
workmen coll a purchase. liurkt. 


7. (Law) Acquisition of lands or tenements by other 
means than descent or inheritance, namely, by one’s own 
act or agreement. Blackstone. 

Porohase criminal, robbery. [Ofts.] Spenser. —Txaeohs^ 
money, the money j^d, or contracted to be paid, for any- 
tliing bought. Berkeley. — Worth, or At, [so many] ysan ' 
porohass, a phrase by which the value or cost of a thing 
IS expressed in the length of time required for the in- 
come to amount to the purchasing price ; as, he bought 
the estate at a twenty years' purchase. To say one’s life 
is not worth a day's purchase is the same as saying one 
will not live a day, or is in imminent peril. 

Pnr^Ohag-er (-ch&s-Sr), n. 1. One who purchases; 
QUO who acquires property for a consideration, generally 
of money ; a buyer ; a vendee. 

2. (Law) One who acquires an estate in lands by liis 
own act or agreement, or wlio takes or obtains an estate 
by any means other than by descent or inheritance. 

Par'dAh (-d4), n. [Per. parda a curtain.] A curtain 
or screen ; also, a cotton fabric in blue and white stripes, 
used for curtains. McElrath. 

Pure (pur), a. \^Compar. Purer (-Sr) ; superl. Pur- 
est.] [OE. pury ¥. put'y fr. L. pums ; akin to putus 
pure, clear, putare to clean, trim, prune, wit in order, 
settle, reckon, consider, think, Bkr.pii to clean, ana 
perh. E. Jire. Cf. Putative.] 1. ^parate from all 
heterogeneous or extraneous matter ; free from mixture 
or combination ; clean ; clear ; mere ; simple. ; unmlxed ; 
as, pure water ; pure clay ; pure air ; pure compassion. 

The pure fotlcr» on hi» shins great. Chaucer. 

A guinea is |)nre gold it it has in it no alloy. I. JF atts. 

2- Free from moral defilement or guilt ; lienee, inno- 
cent; guileless; chaste applied to persons. ‘‘Keep 
thyself pure." 1 Tim. v. ‘22, 

Now the end of the commandment Is charity out of a pure 
heart, and of a good conBcicuce. 1 Tim. i. 6. 

3. Free from that which harms, vitiates, weakens, or 
pollutes; genuine; real; perfect ;— applied to things 
and actions. “Pure religion ond iinjiartial laws.” Tick- 
ell. “ The juwre, fine talk of Rome. ” Ascham. 

Such wan the origin of a friendship as warm and pure as any 
that ancient or modem liistory records. Macaulay, j 


4. (Script.) Ritually clean; fitted for holy services. 
Thou Bhttlt Bet them in two rows, six on a row, upon the pure 
tabic before the Lord. Lev. xxiv. fi. 


6. (Phonetics) Of a single, simple sound or tone; — 
said of some vowels and the unaspirated consonants. 

Pure-lmpare, completely or totally impure. “ The in- 
habltsuits were pure-impure pagans.” Fuller. — Purs 
bias. (Chem.) Bee Methylefie bluey under Methylene. — 
Pars ohemlitry. Bee under Chemistry. — Pars mathsmat- 
ici, that portion of mathematics which treats of the prin- 
ciples of the science, in contradistinction to applied math- 
emaiicsy which treats of the application of the principles 
to the investigation of other branches of knowledge, or to 
the practical wants of life. 8^ Mathematics. JJavicj it 
PeeJe (Math. P/cf.). — Pars vUlMiags (Feudal Law)y a ten- 
ure of lands by uncertain services at the will of the 
lord. Blackstone. 


Syii.~ Unmixed ; clear; simple; real; tnie; genu- 
ine ; unadulterated ; uncomipted ; unsulllod ; untar- 
nished ; unstained ; stainless; clean; fair; unspotted; 
spotless ; incomipt ; chaste ; uniiolluted ; undefiled ; im- 
maculate; innocent; guiltless; guileless; holy. 

Purad (purd or pur'Bd), a. Purified ; refined. [Ofts.] 
“ Bread of pared wlieat.” “ Pared gold.” Chaucer. 

II Pu'lde' (p"'ra')i »»• [F.] A dish roado by boiling 
any article of food to a pulp and rubbing it through a 
sieve ; as, a wrSe ot fish, or of potatoes ; especially, a 
soup the thickening ot which is so treated. 

Fliraly (purilj^), adv. 1. In a puro manner (In any 
sense of the adjective). 

2. Nicely; pipettily. [Archaic] Jlalliwell. 

Pnre'lMM, n. Tlie state ot being pure (in any sense of 
the mljective). 

Pnr'tUe (pfirifTl), n. [See Purflb.] A sort of an- 
cient trimming of tinsel and thread for women’s gowns; 
— called also bohhinwork. [Obs.] Piers Plowman. 

Pur'llo (pflr'f’l), u. f. [OF. pour^/cr; pour for -f fil 
a thread, L. filum. See PiioriLE, and cf. Purl a border.] 

1. To decorate with a wrought or flowered border ; to 
embroider ; to ornament with metallic threads ; as, to 
purfie with blue aud white. P» Plowman. 

A goodly lady clod in scarlet red, 

Vurjled with gold and pearl of rich assay. Spenser. 


2. (Her.) To ornament with a bordure of oniaiiiM, 
furs, and tlie like ; also, with gold studs or mounrings. 

P^llt (pfir'f ’1), ) n. 1* A hem, border, or trimming, 

Plir^EW (-fltt), ) as of embroidered work. 

2. (Her.) A boroer of any heraldic fur. 

Pur'flEd (pfirifUd), a. Ornamented ; decorated ; esp., 
embroidered on the edges. 

Pnrfled work (ArcA.), delicate tracery, especially in 
Gotliic architecture. 

Pnr'lUllg (pfir'fllng), n. Ornamentation on the bor- 
der of atmng ; specifically, the inlaid border of a mu- 
sical instrument, as n violin. 

Pur'ga-mont (pfir'gfi-mcnt), n. [L. purgamentum 
offscourings, washings, expiatory sacrifice. Sec Purge.] 

1. That which is excreted ; excretion. [Ofts.] 

2. (Med.) A cathartic; a purgative. [Gftj.] Bacon, 

Pnr-ga'tioil (pfir-gS'shtln), n. [L. purgatxo : cf. P, 

purgation. See Purge.] 1. The act of purging; the 
act of clearing, cleansing, or purifying, by separating 
and carrying off impurities, or whatever is superfluous ; 
tlie evacuation of the bowels. 

2. (Law) The clearing of one’s self from a crime of 
which one was publicly suspected and accused. It wm 
either canonical y which was prescribed by the canon law, 
the form whereof used in the spiritual court was, that 
the person suspected take his oath that he was clear of 
the matter objected against him, and bring his honest 
neighbors with him to make oath that they believed ha 
swore truly ; or vulgai y which was by fire or water or- 
deal, or by combat. See Ordeal. Wharton. 

Let him put me to my purgation, Shak. 


Pur'ga-tive (pfir'gA-tlv), a. [L. purgaiivus: cf. P. 
purgatu.] Having the power or quality of purging ; 
cathartic, —n. (3/cd.) A purging medicine ; a cathartio. 

Plur'ga-tiYE-ly, adv. In a purgative manner. 

Plir'ga't(Fll-al (-tS'rt-al), l a. Of or pertaining to 

Pvr'ga-to'ri-an (-an), J purgatory ; expiatory. 

Pnr'ga-tO'xl-an, n. One who holds to the doctrine of 
purgatory. Boswell. 

Pnr'ga-to-ry (pflr'gA-tfi-ry), a. [L. purgatorius.] 
Tending to cleanse ; cleansing ; expiatopr. Burke. 

Pur'ga-tO-ry, n. [Cf. F. purgatoire.] A state or 
place of purification after death ; according to the Homan 
Catholic creed, a place, or a state believed to exist after 
death, in which the souls of persons are purified by ex- 
piating such offenses committed in this life as do not 
merit eternal damnation, or in wliich they fully satisfy 
the justice of God for sins that have been forgiven. Aft- 
er this purgation from the impurities of sin, the souls 
are believed to be received into heaven. 

. Purged ( 
pr. 


Purge (pfirj), v, t. [imp. & p.v. Purged (pCrjd) ; p. 
& uft. n. I'URGiNO (pflr'jYng).l [V. purgei^ L. p 


_ . i.pur- 

gare ; purus pure -f- agere to imike, to* do. Pure, 

and Agent.] 1. To cleanse, clear, or purify by separa- 
ting and carrying off whatever is impure, heterogeneous, 
foreign, or superfluous. “Till fire purge all things 
new.” Milton. 

2. (Med.) To operate on as, or by means of, a cathar- 
tic medicine, or in a similar manner. 

3. To clarify; to defecate, as liquors. , . . 

4. To clear of sediment, as a boiloi'* [kt. pule inc.^ 

steam pipe, by driving off or permltting"**^^'^ ’ / 

6 . * clear from Ruilt, or from 
defilement ; as, to purge one of guilt or”**!^*^’ ^ 

When that ho hoth purged you frf ’ ®-n«ixc<r. 
Purge me wltli hyssop, and I shall , Ps. li. 7. 

6 . (Law) To clear from accusation, orihjr - charge of a 
crime or misdemeanor, os by oath or in o“jeal. 

7. To remove in cleansing ; to deterge ; to wash 
away ; — often followed by away. 

Pmge'uyrsy our sinn, for thy name’s suko. Ps. Ixxlx. 9. 

Wc *11 join our cares to jmrgc away 
Our country’s crimes. Addison. 


Purge, V. i. 1. To become pure, os by clarification. 

2. To have or produce frequent evacuations from the 
intestines, as by means of a cathartic. 

Purge, n. [Cf. F. purge. Bee I^ob, v. /.] 1. The 
act of purging. 

The nroparative for the purge ot pogaiusm out of the kimplnm 
of Northumberland. Fuller. 


2. That which purges; especially, a medicine that 
evacuates the intestines ; a cathartic. Arbuthnot, 

Pur'ger (pflr'jSr), n. One who, or that which, purges 
or cleanses ; especially a cathartic me<llclne. 

Pnr'ger-y (-^), n. The part of a sugarhouse where the 
molasses is drmned off from the sugar. 

Pur'glltlg (-jlng), a. That purges; cleansing. 

PurglM flax (Bot.)y an annual European plant of the 
genua lAnum (L. catharticum) \ dwarf wild flax;-— so 
called from its use as a cathartic medicine. 

Pur'gtag, n. (Med.) The act of cleansing; excessive . 
evacuations ; espt^ially, diarrhea. 

Pur'l (pfir'T), n. (Chem.) See Euxanthin. 

Pu'rl'U-oa^tlOll (pn'rT-fT-ka'shriu), n. [F. purifica- 
tioHy L. purijicatio. See Puiufy.] 1. The act of purify- 
ing ; the act or operation ot separating and removing 
from anything that which is impure or noxious, or 
heterogeneous or foreign to it; as, the purification ot 
liquors, or of metals. 

2. The act or operation of cleansing ceremonially, by 
removing any jiollutioti or defilement. 

When the days of her pw ijlcation according to the law ot 
Moecs were accomplished. Luke il. S8. 

3. A cleansing from guilt or the pollution of sin ; the 
extinction of siufii] desires, appetites, and incUnatlons. 

Pu'rl-fl-OA-UFe (pn'rT-fT-kft-tTv), a. [Of. F. pnrMca- 
t//J Having power to purify ; tending to cleanse, [-K.] 

Pu'ri-fl-OA'ior (-kE'tSr), n. One who, or Chat which, 
purifies: a purifier. 

Pu-Hil-oa-to-ry (ptt-rTfrr-kA-tfi-i^), a. [L. puri/lca- 

torim.] Serving or tending to purify : purifientivo, 

Pu'n-ll'er (im'rl-fl^iT), n. One who, or that which, 
purifies or cleanses ; a cleanser ; a refiner. 
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Fn^form (pn'rT-fdrm), a, purlin pus ^ 

*pirm : «f. F. puri forme,’] {Med,) lu th^ form of pus. 

Fll^-fy (-n), V, t, {imp, & p. p. PuBiviED (-fid) ; p. 
pr, & vb, n, PvBiPYiNo (-fiang). J [F. purifier ^ L. purU 
j*car«/ pun/^ pure -|--jTcar« (in comp.) to make. See 
PtTBBf and -PY. j 1. To make pure or clear from mate- j 
rial defilement, admixture, or imperfection : to free from 
extraneous or noxious matter ; as, to purify liquors or 
metals ; to purify the blood ; to purify the nir. 

2. Hence, in ngnirative uses ; (o) To free from guilt or 
moral defilement ; as, to puiify the heart. 

And fit them so 

Purified to receive him pure. Milton. 

(5) To free from ceremonial or legal deflleiuent. 

And Moses took the blood, and put it upon the horns of the 
altar, . . . and purified the altar. Lfiv, vill. 1 *>. 

Purify both yourselves and your captives. Num, xxxi. lU. 
(e) To free from intproprieties or barbarisms ; as, to 
purify a language. Sprat, 

Pu'rl-ly, 1'. i. To grow or become pure or clear. 

II Pu^llm (pu'rtm), n, [Hub. »ur, pi. purim^ a lot.] 
A Jewish festival, called also the Feast of Lots, instituted 
to commemorate the deliverance of the Jews from the 
machinations of Hainan. Esther ix. 20. 

Parilsm (pur'Ts’ra), n. [Cf. F. purtsme.] Rigid pu- 
rity ; the quality of being affectedly pure or nice, espe- 
cially in the choice of language; over-solicitude as to 
purity. “His political J)e Quincey, 

The English language, however, . . . had even already become 
too thf»roughly and esseutiully u mixed tongue for this doctiino 
otpunitm to be admitted to tne letter. ( ’ruik. 

Pur'lst, n. [Ci. F. puriste,] 1. One who aims at 
excessive purity or nicety, esp. in the choice of language. 

He [Fox] . . . purified his vocabulary with a scrupulosity un- 
known to any pwrist. JUncnuUty. 

2 , One who maintains that the Now Testament was 
written in pure Greek. M, Stuaji. 

Pu-lis'tio (pff-rta'tTk), ) a. Of or pertaining to pur- 

Pn-rlS'tiO'flu f-tT-kal), J lats or purism. 

Pn^rl-t^ (pu'rT-tfffi), n. [From Pukity.] 1. (Ecd. 
Hist.) One who, in tlie time of Queen Klizabeth and 
the first two Stuarts, opposed traditional and formal 
usages, and advocated simpler forma of faith and worship 
than those established by law ; •— originally, a term of 
reproach. The Puritans formed the bulk of the early 
population of New England. 

The Puritans wore afterward distinguished os 
Poiitical Puritans^ Doctrinal Puritans^ and Puritans in 
Discipline, Hume. 

2 , One who is scrupulous and strict in his religious 
life ; — often used reproachfully or iu contempt ; one 
who has overstrict notions. 

Shu would make a puritan of tho devil. Shak. 

Ptt^rl-tAn, a. Of or i)ertaining to the Puritans ; re- 
sembling, or characteristic of, the Puritans. 

Pn^ri-tan^io (-Un'Ik). ) a, 1. Of or pertaining to 

Ptt^ri-tan'iO-fU. (-T-kal), f the Puritans, or to their 
doctrines and practice. 

2. Precise in observance of legal or religious require- 
ments ; strict ; overscrupulous ; rigid ; — often used by 
way of reproach or contempt. 

I'uritanical circles, from which plays and novels wore strictly 
excluded. Macaula//. 

He had all the puritanic traits, both good and evil. Han't horn f. 

Pn^rl-tanlo-Al-ly ^adv. In a puritanical manner. 

PQ'rl-tatl-lBm (pu'rl-trtn-Iz’m), n. The doctrines, 
notions, or practice of Puritans. 

Pn'rl-tan-lze (-1*), v. i. tt;?. ». Puritanized 

(-Izd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Puhitanizino (-Fzingb] To agree 
with, or teach, the doctrines or notions of Puritans ; to 
conform to the practice of Puritans. Hp, AfotUayu. 

Pn'rl-ty (pu'rY-ty), n. [OE. purete^ purtCy OF. purtty 
T, pureU,ivom L. puritas, ft, pur us pure. Bee Pure.] 
The condition of being pure. Specifically : (a) Freedom 
from foreign admixture or deleterious matter; as, the 
purity oi water, of wine, of drugs, of metals, (b) Clean- 
ness ; ‘ freedom from foulness or dirt. “ The purity of 
a linen vesture.” Holyday. (c) Freedom from guilt or 
the defilement of sin : innocence ; chastity ; as, purity 
oi heart or of life, (d) Freedom from any sinister or 
improper motives or views, (e) Freedom from foreign 
idioms, or from barbarous or Improper words or phrases ; 
MBfj/uriiy of style. 

t%rlail-|e's cells^ (pSdr'ktn-ytz eSlz'). [From J. 


2. A gentle murmur, as that produced by the running p. pr. & vb. n. Pdbplino.] To make purple ; to dye of u 
of a u^d among obstructions ; as, the purl of a brook, purple or deep red color ; as, hands purpled with blood. 

perlet'y v. Bee fuel to mantle.] When morn 

Malt liquor, medicated or spiced ; formerly, ale or beer Ptaplet the east. Milton. 

in which wormwood or other bitter herbs had been in- Reclining soft in bliaaful bowers, 

fused, and which was regarded as tonic ; at present, hot Pwtded sweet with springing flowers. Fenton. 

beer mixed with gin, sugar, and spices. “Drank a glass Pnr^l0-ll6ftrt' (pQr^p’l-hkrt^), n. {Boi,) A strong, 

of purl to recover a])petite.” Addison. “ Drinking hot durable, and elastic wood of a purplish color, obtain^ 
purly and smoking pipes.” Dickens. ^*“0**^ several tropical American leguminous trees of the 


4. (Eodl.) A tem. [Pror. Eng.] 

Pnr'llen (pfir'lu), n. [Corrupted (by influence of 
lieu place) fr. OF. puraUty poralee (equlv. to LL. peram- 
bulatio a survey of boundaries, originally, a going 
througli] ; por (L. jirOy confused, however, with L. per 


genus Copaifera {C, pttbifioruy bracteatUy and officinalis). 
Used for decorative veneering. Bee Copaiba. 
Puriple-WOOd^ (-wdOd'), n. Same as Purflerbabt. 
Purplish (-plTsh), «. Somewhat purple. Boyle. 
Pnriport (.pUr'pCrt), 71. [OF. purport ; pur, pour, for 
porter to bear, carry. See Four demeanor.] 


through) -)~ aUe a going, F. alUe. Bco Pro-, and Alley.] porter to bear, carry. See Four demeai 

[Written also pour/icu.J 1 . Originally, tho ground near Design or tendency ; meaning; import; tenor. 


[Written also pourlieu.] 1. Originally, tho ground near i 
a rowl forest, which, having b^n unlawfully added to 
the forest, was afterwards severed from it, and disaffor- I 
estod so os to remit to the former owners their rights. j 
Then as a tiger, who by’clmnco hath spied 
In home jmrlicu two gcntlo lawns ut pluy. Milton. 

2. Hence, the outer portion of any place ; an adjacent 
district; environs: neighborhood. “The purlieus of Bt. 


James” Swift "* ^w«ro«TiNa.j iKfv. purport er, pour par ter. B 

Brak»r.h.dUMnii>ccBai.tlypIylngforcu.tommtheru-I'™ f' i 

of the court. Macaulay. ^ signify ; to import ; — - often with an object clause 

M n infinitive. 


The whole scope and purport of that dialogno. Norrut. 
With a look bo pitemis in puruort 
As If he lind been loosed out of hell. Shak 

2 . Disguise ; covering. [05.7.] 

For Bhc her nex under that stronge purport 

Did UBO to hide. . 

Pur'port, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Purpouted; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Fitrportino.] [OF. purporlevy pourparler. Bee 
Purport, «.] To intend to show ; to lutoiid ; to mean ; 


of the court. Macaulay. ^ sigiiiiy ; lo import ; — - olten with an object clause or 

Pur'll!! I (-ITn), 71 . [Etymol. uncertain.] (Arch.) • # i., 

Put'Une } In'roof coukt^uotion, a horizoW memi Sl5rel"wrcUiuro Ito,,.. 

mon*S« ”■'* “PPortlBK Pur'Krt-l.M. o. Without purport or meaning. 

j-n & vk ». PnLoSifo.^’ [OP. purloi- «ny Pl«». or exertion j view; aim; 

gniery po;/o///7i/cr, to retard, delay ; pur, poc, pou7-, for » plfl-“* 

(K pro) -f loin far, far off (L. longe). Bee Prolong, and ^ purjios nmdify. Chaitcer. 

cf. Eloign.] To take or carry away for one’s self; As my eternal p?n 7 MJ/ie hath dccreeil, Milton. 


gniery porloigniery to retard, delay ; pury por, poui'y for » uitentiou ; plan. 

(K pro) -f loin far, far off (L. longe). Bee Prolong, and ^ purjios nmdify. 

cf. Eloign.] To take or carry away for one’s self; As my eternal p?n 7 MJ/ie hath dccreeil 

hence, to steal ; to take by theft ; to filch. r nllJ ^ ° 


Had from hie wakeful custody pwloined 

TJie guarded gold. Milton. 

When did the luuiio from Fletcher scenes purloin f linjden. 
Pur-loln', V. i. To practice theft ; to steal. Titus ii. 10. 
Pur-lOln'er (-Sr), n. Ono who purloins. Swift. 

Puripai'ty (pfir'par'ty), 71. [OF. pourpartie; jjour 

for partie a part; cf. OF. purjurrt a respective part.] 
{Daw) A share, part, or portion of an estate allotted to I 
a coparcener. [Written also jmrparty and pourparty.] j 
I am forced to cat all the game of yoxxx purpartiesy as well as 
my own tliirds. Waljitole. 


Put pip (pflrtp 1). n. ; pi. I nnPLBS (-p Iz). [OE. pur- intend ; to deugn ; to resolve ; — often followed by 

pre,pouri,re, OF. jmrpre, t>orpr^, pourjtre, F. pourpre, i„fiuit|vo or depenJent clzuse. Chaucer, 

h. parpura purple flsb, purple dve, fr. Ur. wo/rhupa the 

purple ^h, a shell from which tiie puimle dye was ob- y ^ ‘ the seecion 

taiuod, purple dye ; cf. iropi^vpeoc dark (said of the sea), of Ring James the Second down to a time which is within tho 
purple, fropc^vpeip to grow dark (said of tho sea), to be memory of men Ktill living. Macaulay. 

troubled; perh. akin to h.furere to rage, E. fury: cf. Pnr'pOSO, v. i. To have a purpose or intention ; to 
AS. purpure. C£. Porphyry, Purpure.] 1. A color discourse. [065.] Spenser. 

formed b^, or resembling that formed by, a combination PuY'pQSed-ly (pflr'pfist-iy), adv. In a purposed man- 


Tlio flighty jmrjiOHe never Is o'ertook 

I'niess the deed go with it. Shak. 

2. Proposal to anotlior ; discourse. [065.] Spenser. 

3. Iiistanco ; example. [Obs.] V Estrange. 

In purpose. Of purpose, On purpose, with previous de- 
sign ; with tiie mind directed to tiint object ; intention- 
ally. (Jn purpose is tho form now generally used. 

Syn. — Design; end; intention; aim. See Design. 

I^'pOBe, V. t. [imp. & p. p. 1‘uRPosBb (-pRst) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. PuRimiNG.I [OF. purposery proposer. See 
Propose.] 1. To set forth ; to bring forward. [065.] 

2. To propose, as an aim, to one’s self; to deter- 
mine upon, as some end or object to be accomplished ; 
to intend ; to design ; to resolve ; — often followed by 
an infinitive or dependent clause. Chaucer, 

Did nothing purinm againBt the state. Shak. 

Ipurpoae. to write the history of England from the accoisBion 
of King JameB the Second down to a time which is within tho 


formed b^, or resembling that formed by, a combination 
of tho primary colors red and blue. 

Arraying with reflected puiple and gold 
The clouds that on his western throne attend. Milton. 

The ancient words which are translated purple 
are aupi>oBed to have been used for tiie color we call 
aimson. In the gradations of color as defined iu art, 


uer ; according to purpose or design ; purposely. 

A poem composed purpo.uully oi the Trojan war. Holland. 
Puripose-tul (-p&s-fyl), a. Important; material. 
“ Purposeful accomits.” Tylor. — - Pur'pOBe-ful-ly, adv, 
POY'poSd-laSB, a, Jlaviiig no purpose or result ; ob- 


purple 'xn a mixture of red and blue. Wlieu red predom- jectless. Bp. Hall, — Pur'jMSS’leSR'IieM, n. 


mates it is called violety and when blue predominates, Pur'xrase-ly, adv. With purpose or design ; intciition- 
hyacinth. ajjy . yyjtj, predetermination ; designedly. 

2. Cloth dyed a purple color, or a garment of such In compoBing tlii* (iiscoursc, I /fH/7>ofit/y declined nil ofTf'nsivc 
color ; especially, a purple robe, worn as an emblem of and displeasing trutlis. Attci lntry. 

rank or authority ; specifically, the purple robe or imuitle So much they bcorn the crowd, that if the throng 

worn by Roman emperors as tho emblem of imperial dig- Ry chance go right, tliey juirposcli/ go wrong. J'opr. 

nlty ; as, to put on tho imperial purple. Pur'pos-er (-pUs-Sr), 7i. 1. One who lirings forward 


So much tticy Bcorn the crowd, that if the throng 
Ry chance go right, tliey purponclif go wrong. Pope. 

Pur'pos-er (-pns-6r), 71. 1. One who Virings forward 


Thou shall make tho tabernacle with ten curtains of fine or pri^ges anything ; a proposer. [f>6.f.] 
twined linen, and blue, and 7111/71/0, and Bcarlet. Pn. xxvi. 1. | 2. (3ne who forms a purpose ; one who 11 

3. Hence : Imperial sovereignty ; royal rank, dignity “ 


2. ( 5 ne who forms a purpose ; one who intends. 
Pur'po-Blve (-po-sTv), a. Having or indicating pur- 


or favor ; loosely and colloquially, any exalted station; pose or design. “i’7f/7m5if'e characters.” Bastian. 
great wealth. “ He was born iu tlie purple." Gibbon. Purponiw modification of structure in a bone. Owen. 

4. A cardiiialate. See Cardinal. It ia imnosHible that the frog should perform actions more 

6- {Zobl . ) Any species of large butterflies, usually purposive than these. Hu rley. 


E. Purkinjey their discoverer.] {Anat.) Large ganglion 
cells forming a layer near the surface of the cerebellum. 

Purl (pflrl), V. t. [Contr. fr. purfilCy purfie. Bee Pur- 
Ki*.] To decorate with fringe or embroidery. “ Na- 
ture’s cradle more enchased and purled." B. Jonson. 

Purl, n. 1, An embroidered and puckered border ; a 
hem or fringe, often of gold or silver twist ; also, a pleat 
or fold, as of a band. 

A triumphant chariot mode of carnation velvet, enriched with 
purl and pearl. Sir P. SUluey. 

2. An inversion of stitches in knitting, which gives to 
the work a ribbed or waved appearance. 

Pwrl stitoli. Same as Purl, 71., 2. 

Purl, V. i. [t7«D. Sr. V. p. Purled (pflrld) \ p. pr.Sr 
vb. n. Hjruno ] [Of. Sw. porlety and K. pur to murmur 
as a cat.] 1. To run swiftly round, ns a small stream 
flowing among stones or other obstructions ; to eddy ; 
also, to make a murmuring sound, as water does in run- 
ning over or through obstructions. 

Swift o'er the rolling pebbles, down the hills. 

Louder and louder pnri tho falling HIU. Pope. 

2. [Perh. fr. F. perler to pearl, to bead. See Prabl, 
V. A n.] To rise in circles, ripples, or undulations ; to 
curl; to mantle. 

Tliln winding breath which purled up to the sky. Shak. 

Puri, n. [See 8d Purl.] 1. A circle made by the 
motion of a fluid ; an eddy ; a ripple. 

Whose stream an easy breath doth seem to blow. 

Which on the sparkling gravel runs in purUSy 
As though the waves had been of silver curls. Dvayton, 

Oie, <!lnite, r||de, * 


marked with purple or blue, of the gonus Basilarckia 
(formerly /ytmenr/i5) ; as, the banded purple {B. arthe- 
mis). Boo Hlusi. under Ursula. 

6. {Zool.) Any sliell of the genus Purpura. 

7 . pi. {Med.) See Purpura. 

8 . pi. A disease of wheat. Same as Eakcockle. 


Puripre (-pSr), 71. Sr. a. Purple. [O65.] Chaucer. 
Pnr-pres'tare (pflr-pr6s'tCr ; 135), n. [Probably cor- 
rupted (see ihiEST) fr. OF, pourprisurey fr. pourprendre: 
cf. LL. purprestvra. Cf. Purprise.] {Law) Wrongful 
I encroachment upon another’s property ; esp., any en- 
croachment upon, or inclosure of, that which should U; 


Purple is sometimes used in composition, esp. common or public, as highways, rivers, liarbors, forts, 
with participles forming words of obvious signification; etc. [Written also />07/7j7rtf5/7/re.] 
as, jjurpftf-colored, niopfe-liuod, pttrj>/e-staiued, jmrple- Pui/pilM (pflr’priz), ti. [OF. pourpriSy fr. pourpren- 
tinged, ji7tt77//c-tinted, and the like. d 7 'e to take away entirely ; pour for -j- . 

French purple. {Chem.) Same as Cudbbar. — Purple p7'endre to take.] A close or inclosure ; ^ 
of Oaesioa. Bee Cassius. — Purple of aoUusM (Zo’dl.), a the compass of a manor. Bacon. 

coloring matter derived from certain mollusk& which ii pnr'pa-ra (-pu-r&), 7». [L., rairple, 

dyes wool, etc., of a purple or crimson color, and ia sup- tMirnin fiah • rf F numurn Bee 1*ur- 
posed to be the substance of tho famous Tyrian dye. It y i ifw \ a* SSB91 

is^tained from lanthina, and from several species of ,*• A disea^ characterized 

Purpura, and Murex. — To bo bom in tho purple, to be of spots on the skm from extrav- 

princely birth ; to be highborn. asated blood, with loss of muscular 

Poripla, a. 1. Exhibiting or possessing tho color ^rength, pain in the limbs, and mental ^ 

called purple, much esteemed for its richness and beauty ; purples. Dunghson. 

of » doop red, or rod and blue color ; a^ a purjSc rote. S. (Zool.) ^ ‘^""Ine gaHti - > 


of a deep red, or rod and blue color ; as, a purple robe. 

2. Imperial ; regal ; — so called from tue color hav- 
ing been an emblem of imperial authority. 

Hide In the duit thy purple pride. Shelley. 

3. Blood-red; bloody. 

May such purple tears be alway shed. Shak. 

I view a fleld of blood, 

And Tiber rolling with % purple flood. Dryden. 

Furple bird {Zo6l.)y the European purple galllnule. See 
under Gallinulr. — Fumls copper ore. {Min.) Bee Bor- 
»rri.-“ Furple grsekle {Zo6l.)y the crow blackbird. See 
under Crow. -- Purple aurtia. Bee under Martin. — 1^- 
au sandpiper. See under Sandpxprr. — Purple shell. See 
lANTHINAa 

Fur'i^e (pflr'p’l), V . t, [imp, Sr. p. p. Purpled (-pHd) ; 


pods, usually having a rough and thick Purpura il'- Iff- 
shell. Some species yield a purple dye. pdlut), fn)m lift-, 

Ftur'pQ-ratO (-pfi-rfit), a. Of or pertaining to purpura. 

Pnripa-rate, n. {Chem.) A salt oi ^- ' '*" '7' 

purpuric acid. 

Pnr'pnre (-pfir), n. [L. purpura 
purple. See I*URPLE.] (//cr.) Purple, ^ 

— represented in engraving by diago- ' 


ihir-pil'rtHd (pQr-pu'rfl-al), a. Of a 
purple color ; purple. 


V. f. [imp. & p. p. PuBFLBD (. pHd) ; | ‘ (-r?-fl-). A combining form sig nifying 

f«rod, fo^t; out, oil i cliRlr ; go ; sing, i||k i then, thin ; bON ; zh = z in azure. 



PURPURIC 


PUSILLANIMOUS 


pf a purple or purple-red color. Specif. (CAm.), used 
in designatin;; certain brilliant purple-red compounds 
of ooboltic ciiloride and ammonia^ similar to the roseo* 
cobaltic compotmds. Bee Cobaltic. 

Pttr-pu'rlG (pQr-pu'rtk), a. [Cf. F. purpurlqiie."] 

1. (Med.) Of or pertaining to pur{)ura. Jhtnglison. 

2. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, a nitroge- 
nous acid contained in uric acid. It is not known in 
the pure state, but forms well-known purple-red com- 
pounds (as murexide), whence its name. 

Purpuric acid was formerly used to designate 
murexan. Bee Murkxan. 

Pur'pu-rin (pQr'pfi-rln), n. (Chem.) A dyestuff re- 
sembling alizarin, found in madder root, and extracted 
as an orange or red crystalline substance. 

Pnr^pn-rip^a-roiUI (-rlp'A-rHs), n. [L. purpura pnr- 
p\o parerc to produce.] (liiol.) Producing, or con- 
nected with, a purple-colored secretion ; as, the purpu- 
riparom gland of certain gastr^mods. 

Pur^pu-rog'e-notui (-rbi'^-nds), a. [L. purpura pur- 
ple -f- -pcnoMA'.] (Biol.) Having the power to produce a 
purple color ; as, the purpurogenous membrane, or cho- 
roidal epithelium, of the eye. Bee Vvnial purple, under 
V ISUAI.. 

Purr (pflr), V. i. & t. To murmur as a cat. Bee Pue. 

Purr, n. The lo>v murmuring sound made by a cat ; 
pur. See Pur. 

Purre (pGr), w. (jiToo/.) The dunlin, f Prov. Fug.'] 

Pnr'rOO (pOr're), n. [Hind, yjcrjr/ yellow.] (Chem.) 
A yellow coloring matU^r. See Euxanthin. 

Pur'rock (-rfik), n. Bee PunnocK, and Parrock. 

Purae (pflrs), 71. [OE. pu7's, pors, OF. burse, horse. 


bourse, F. bourse, LL. bursa, fr. Gr. /3vp(ra hide, skin, 
leather. Cf. Bourse, Hursch, Bursar, jBuhkin.] 1. A 
small bag or pouch, the opening of which is made to draw 
together closely, used to carry money in ; by extension, 
any receptacle for money carried on the person ; a wal- 
let ; a pockotbook ; a |>orteinunnaie. Chaucer. 

Whd btcuU my purse steals trash. Siiai-. 

2. Hence, a treasury ; dnances ; as, the public pur.se. 

3. A sum of money offered as a prize, or collected os a 
present ; as, to win the pu7 sc ; to make up a purse. 

4. A specific sum of money ; as: («) In Turkey, the 
sum of 500 piasters, (h) In Persia, the sum of 50 tomans. 

Light purse, or Empty purse, poverty or want of re- 
sources. - Long purse, or Heavy purae, wealth ; riches. — 
Purse crab (Zodl.), any land crab of 
the genua fUrgus, allied to the liermit \ / 

crabs. They sometimes weigh twenty \ I’g / 
pounds or more, and are very strong, \ / 

being able to crack cocoanuts with lb Jg 

the largo claw. They chiefly V\ JS 

inhabit the tropical islands of ^ \\ IS 

the Pacific and Indian Oceans, {§ 

living in holes and feeding ^rAifr/ 
upon fruit. Called also palm 
ci'ab. — Purse net, a fishing net, 
the moutii of which may be 

closed or drawn together likof ^ 

a purse. J/eW/mcr. — Purse 

} >rlde, pride of money ; inso- f 
ence proceeding from the DOS- ^ w W W 

session of wealth. Bp. Hall.— r XflF ^ ' 
Purse rat. (Zo"d.) See Pocket Vuru.Crti 7 \( ntmuninims 
gopher, under Pocket. - flword ^ 

and purse, the military power and financial resources of 
a nation. 

Purse, V. t. \imp. &p. p. Pursed (pQrst) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Pursing.] 1. To put into a purse. 

I will go and purse the ducats straight. Shak. 

2. To draw up or contract into folds or wrinkles, like 
the mouth of a purse ; to pucker ; to knit. 

'J'liou . . . didst contract and purae thy brow. Shak. 
Purae, V. i. To steal purses; to rob. [Obs. & Jt.] 

I MI jmrae ; ... I Ml brt at bowling alleys. Jkau. Sr FI. 
Purse^iul (-fyl), n. ;pt. l*ua8EPUL8 (-fulz). All that is, 
or can be, contained in a purse ; enough to fill a purse. 

Purser-proud^ (-proud'), a. Affected with purse 
pride ; pulled up with the possession of riches. 

Pursuer (pQrsrgr), n. [See Purse, and cf. Bursar.] 

1. (Naut.) A commissioned officer in the navy wlio 
had clmrge of the provisions, clothing, and public moneys 
on shipboard ; — now called payviaster. 

2. A clerk on steam passenger vessels whose duty it is 
to keep the accounts of the vessels, such os the receipt 
of freight, tickets, etc. 

3. Colloquially, any paymaster or cashier. 

Purser’s name a false name. [/67anp] 

Purarer-lhip, n. The office of purser. Totten. 

Purgret (-«t), n. A purse or purse not. B. Jonsoti. 
PurTsl-neBS (pQr'sI-nes), n. State of being pursy. 
PwrglTe (-sTv), a. Pursy. [G6.v.] Holland. 

Purrsive-ness, n. Purslness. lObs. & R.] 

Purarialn (pfirsri&n), n. Same as Purslane. 
Puralaue (-ISn), n, [of. porcelaine, pourcelaine 
(cf. It. porcellana), corrupted fr. lj.norcHaca for jtortti- 
iaca.] (Bot.) An annual plant (Portulaca oleracea), 
with fleshy, succulent, obovate leaves, sometimes used 
as a pot herb and for salads, garnishing, and pickling. 

Flowering purslane, or Oreat flowered purslane, the Por- 
tulaca grnndijiora. Bee Portulaca. — Purelaae tree, a 
South African shrub iPortulacaria. A/ra) with many 
small opposite fleshy obovate loaves. — Sea purslane, a sea- 
shore plant (Are7iaria jTeploides) with crowded opposite 
fleshy leaves.— Wa^r purslane, an aiiuatic plant (2ii^u>f- 
gia palustris) but sliglitly resembling purslane. 

Ftir-stl'a-ble (pOr-su'A-b’l), a. Callable of being, or 
fit to be, pursued, followed, or prosecuted. Sherwood. 
Pnr-m'al (-alb n. Theact of pursuing; pursuit, [/f.] 
Plir-mi'anoe c-ans), n. [See Pursuant.] 1. Theact 
of pursuing or prosecuting ; a following out or after. ] 
Bermons are not like curious inquiries after new nothings, but 
pwr$uans«$ of old truths. Jer. Taylor. 

2. The state of being pursuant ; consequence. 
te |PM B«aace of, in accordance with ; in prosecution or 


Ihnr-sn^ailt (pQr-sQ'ant), a. [From PunEtrs : cf. 6F. 
poursuiant. Cf. PuasuivAifT.] Acting in consequence 
or in prosecution (of anything) ; hence, agreeable ; con- 
formable ; following ; aocordug ; — with to or of. 

The conclusion which I draw from these premises, puritan/ 
to the query laid down, is, etc. ivaterland. 

Pu-Bu'lmt-lV. } i conformably. 

Pnr-SUe' (pSr-su'), v. t. [imp. & jp. p. Pursued 
(- sud') ;p. ju'. & vb. 71. PuKSiuNo. j [OE. purstsen, por- 
suen, OF. porsivre, ^mtirstiivre, pvursuir, F. poursuivre, 
it. L. p7'osequi ; pro forward -f- sequi to follow. Bee Sue, 
and cf. Prosecute, Pursuivant.] 1. To follow with a 
view to overtake ; to follow eagerly, or with haste ; to 
chase ; os, to pursue a hare. 

"We happiness pursue ; wc fly from pain. Ptior. 
The happiness of men lies in pursuing, 

Not in poBHesslng. Longfellow. 

2. To seek ; to use or adopt measures to obtain ; as, 
to pursue a remedy at law. 

The fame of ancient matrons you pstraue. Dryden. 

3. To proceed along, with a view to some end or ob- 
ject ; to follow ; to go in ; as, Captain Cook pursued a 
new route ; the administration pursued a wise course. 

4. To prosecute ; to be engaged In ; to continue. “ In- 
satiate to pursue vain war.” Milton. 

6. To follow 08 an example ; to imitate. 

6. To follow with onmity ; to persecute ; to coll to 
account. 

The servant is not greater than his lord. If they have pursued 
me, they shall jjuraue you also. Wyclif (John xv. 20). 

Syn. — To follow ; chase ; seek ; persist. Bee Follow. 

P1lr-81le^ V. i. 1. To go ill pursuit ; to follow. 

The wicked flee when no man /Jursue/A. Prov. xxvili, 1. 

Men hotly pursued after the objects of their ambition. Earle., 

2. To go on ; to proceed, especially in argument or 

discourse ; to continue. [A Oallicism] \ 

I have, jmrauca Carncadcs, wondered chemists should not 
consider. Boyte. 

3. (Law) To follow a matter judicially, as a complain- 
ing party ; to act as a prosecutor. BurrilL 

Pnr-SO'er (-su'Sr), «. 1. One who pursues or chases ; 
one who follows in baste, with a view to overtake. 

2. (Bed. & Scots Law) A plaintiff ; a prosecutor. 

Pur-auit' C-sutO, «. [F. poursuUe, fr. poursuivre. 
See Pursue, v. t.j 1. The act of following or going 
after ; esp., a following with haste, either for sport or in 
hostility ; chase ; prosecution ; as, the ptirsuit of game ; 
the pursuit of an enemy. Clarendon. 

Weak we arc, oud can not shun pursuit, Shak. 

2. A following with a view to reach, accomplish, or 
obtain ; endeavor to attain to or gain ; as, the pursuit of 
knowledge ; the pursuit of happiness or pleasure. 

3. Course of business or occupation ; continued em- 
ployment witli a view to some end ; as, mercantile pur- 
suits ; nWieraxy pursuit. 

4. (Law) Prosecution. [065.] I 

Tlmt purmit for tithes ought, and of ancient time did pertain J 

to the epirituiil court. Fuller. 

Curve of pnriait (Geom.), a curve described by a point 
which is at each instant moving towards a second point, 
which is itself moving according to some specified law. 

Pur'SHi'Vant (pffr'swc-vant), n. [F. poursvivnnt, fr. 
pourstiivre. See I^ursub, and cf. Pursuant.] [Written 
also poursuivant.] 1. (Heralds^ College) A functionary 
of lower rank than a herald, but discharging similar 
duties ; — called also pursuivant at arms ; an attendant 
on the heralds. Also used figuratively. 

The herald Hope, forerunning Fear, 

And Fear, tho jmrauirant of Longfellow. 

2. The king’s messenger ; a state messenger. 

One jinrsuivant who attempted to execute a warrant there was 
murdered. Macaulay. 

Par'BQl-vant, V. t. To pursue. [Obs. & R.] 

Their navy was piirsuivanUd after with a horrible 

Plir'By (pOr'sy), a. [OF. potircif, poidsif, "F.poussif, 
fr. pousser to push, tlirust, heave, OF. also poulser : cf. 
F. pou.<ise the heaves, astlima. See I’usH.] Fat and 
short-breathed; fat, short, and thick ; swelled with pam- 
pering ; 08 , pursTf insolence. Shak. 

pursy and important he sat him down. Sir W. Scott. 

Par'tO-nanoe (pfir'tft-nflms), n. [Abbrev. fr. apjnir- 
tenance,] That which pertains or belongs to something ; 
esp., tlie heart, liver, and lungs of an animal. [Obs.] 

” The purtenaunoes of purgatory.” Piers Plowman. 

lloast fit] with Are, his head with his lege, ond with the purte- 
nance [iier. I'er., inwards] thereof. Ex. xil. 9. 

Pn'ru-lenoe (pC'ry-Icns), l n. [L. purtilentia : cf. F. 

Pu'ro-lon-oy (-len-sj^), j purulence.] (Med.) The 
quality or state of being purulent ; the generation of pus ; 
also, the pus itself. Arbuthnot. 

Pn'ni-lest ( *ent), a. [L. pumdentus, fr. jf>us,puris, 
pus, matter ; cf. F. purulent. Bee Pus.] (Med.) Con- 
sisting of pus, or matter ; partakiug of the nature of pus ; 
attended with suppuration ; os, purulent inflammation. 

Pn'rn-lailt-ly, adt\ in a purulent manner. 
Pnr've-anoe (pQr'vt-ans), Pnr'yel-aimoe' (■ftns'), ». 
Purveyance. [Ohs.] Chaucer. 

Pnr-yey' (pflr-va')» v. t. [m». & p. p, Purvbted 
(- vidO \p. pr. & vb. n. Purveying.] [OK. purveien, por- 
veien, OF. porveeir, porveoir, F. pourvoii', fr. L. pro- 
videre. See pRoriDB, and cf. Purview.] 1. To furnish 
or provide, as with a conveuienoe, provisions, or the like. 
Give no odds to your foes, but do purvey 
Yourself of sword before that bloody day. Spenser, 

2. To procure ; to get. 

1 mean to purvey me a wife after the fashion of the children 
of Benjamin. Sir tV. Hcott. 

Pnr-Tey', v. i. 1. To purchase provisions ; to pro- 
vide ; to mate provision. Chaucer. Milton. 


jrus-vwy, v. x. xw 

vide ; to mate provision. 


Chaucer. Mitt 


2. To pander ; — with to. ” Their turpituda purv^Mt 
to their malice.” [JK.] Burm. 

Pvr-yey^Aiioa (pfir-vS'ans), n. [Cf. P. pourvoyance.^ 

1. The act or process of providing or procuring ; prov- 
idence ; foresight ; preparation ; management. Chaucer, 

The ill purveyance of his page. Spenser, 

2. That which is provided ; provisions ; food. 

3. (Eng. Law) A providing necessaries for the sov- 

ereign by buying them at an appraised value in prefer- 
ence to all others, and even without the owner’s consent. 
This was formerly a royal prerogative, but has long been 
abolished. Wharton. 

Pnr-vey'or (-5r), n. [OE. porveottr, OP. pourveor, F. 
pourvoyeur. Bee Purvey, and cf. Provbditor.] 1. One 
who provides victuals, or whose business is to make pro- 
vision for the table ; a victuoler ; a caterer. 

2. An officer who formerly provided, or exacted provi- 
sion, for the king’s household. [Eng.] 

3. A procurer ; a pimp ; a bawd. Addison. 

Pur'view (pQr'vu), n. [OF. ptirveu, pourveu, P. 

pourtni, provided, p. p. of OF. poi’veoir, V.pourvoir. Bee 
Purvey, View, and cf. Proviso.] 1. (a) (Law) The 
body of a statute, or that part which begins with ‘‘ JEfc it 
enacted,'' as distinguished from the preamble. Cowell, 
(b) Hence : The limit or scope of a statute ; the whole 
extent of its Intention or provisions. Marshall. 

Profanations within the purvieto of several statutes. Bacon, 
2. Limit or sphere of authority ; scope ; extent. 

In determining the extent of information required in the ex- 
ercise of u particular authority, recourse must be had to the 
objects within the j>urricio of ttmt authority. Madison. 

Pub (phs), n. [L., akin to Gr. rrvot, nvov, and to E. 
foul : cf. F. pus. Bee Foul, a.] (Med.) The yellowish 
white opaque creamy matter produced by the process of 
suppuration. It consists of innumerable white nucleated 
cells floating in a clear liquid. 

Pu'aane (pu'san), n. ( Anr. Ar7)ior) A piece of armor 
for the breast ; often, an addition to, or reenforcement 
ofjtbe breastidatc ; — called also pesarie. 

jPu'sey-lBin (pu'zj^-Tz’m), n. (Ch. of Eng.) The prin- 
ciples of Dr. Fusey and others at Oxford, England, as 
exhibited in various publications, esp. in a series which 
appeared from 1833 to 1841, designated “Tracts for the 
Times ; ” tractarlanism. Bee Tractarxanisu. 

Pa'Bey-is'tiO (-Ts'tik), l a. Of or pertaining to Pu- 
Pu^sey-lte (-it), J seyism. 

Pu'sey-lte, n. One who holds tlie principles of Pu- 
soyism ; — often used opprobriously. 

PUBh (push), n. [Probably F. poche. See Pouch.] 
A pustule ; a pimi>lo. [065. or Frov. Eng.] Bacoru 
Push, V. t. [imp. & p. p. l^UBHED (pvsht) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Pushing.] [OE, possen, pussen, F. potisser, fr. L. 
pulsarc, V. intens. fr. pellere, pulsum, to beat, knock, 
push. See Pulse n beatinfi, ana cf. Pursy.] 1. To press 
against with force; to drive or impel by pressure; to 
endeavor to drive by steady pressure, without striking ; 
— opposed to dratv. 

Sidelong had pushed a mountain from hU scat. Milton, 

2. To thrust ttie points of the horns against ; to gore. 
If the ox Bhall push a manacrvuut or maidbervant, . . . the ox 

shatl be btoned. Ex. xxi. 32. 

3. To press or urge forward ; to drive ; to push an 
objection too far. “ To push his fortune.” Dryden. 

Ambition pushes tho eoul to such actions as arc apt to procure 
honor to tho actor. Siu'ctator, 

Wc arc pushed for an answer. Swift. 

4. To bear hard upon ; to perplex ; to embarrass. 

6. To importune ; to press with solicitation ; to tease. 
To push down, to overthrow by pushing or impulse. 
Push, V, i. 1. To make a thrust ; to shove ; os, to 
push with the horns or witli a sword. Shak, 

2. To make an advance, attack, or .effort ; to be ener- 
getic ; as, a man must in order to snccecd. 

At tlip time of tho ond «hnll the king of the south pusAnt him i 
ami the king of the north shall come against him. Ikin. xl. 40. 
War seemed asleep for nine long years ; at length 
Both sides resolved to jiush, we tried our strength. Dryden, 

3. To burst out, aA a bud or shoot. 

To push on, to drive or urge forward ; to hasten. 

M'he rider pushed on at a rapid pace. Sir }V. Scott, 
Push, 71. 1. A thrust with a pointed instrument, or 

with the end of a thing. 

2. Any thrust, pressure, impulse, or force applied ; a 
sliove ; as, to give the ball the first push. 

I 3. An assault or attack ; an effort ; an attempt ; hence, 
the time or occasion for action. 

[ Exact reformation is not perfected at the firstpusA. Milton. 
When it comes to thepusA, 'tis no more than talk. L' Estrange. 

4. The faculty of overcoming obstacles; aggressive 
energy; as, he htnApush, or he has no push. [Colloq.] 

Syn. — See Thrust. 

Pnih^BT (-3r), n. One who, or that which, pushes. 

o. Pressing forward in business; enter- 
prising ; driving ; energetic ; also, forward ; offloious ; 
intrusive. — PtUlhisig-iy, adv. 

Pnih^pill^ (-pYnO, n. A child’s game played with 
pins. L'Estrange. 

Pu'Bil (pu'stl), a. r^L. pusillua very little.] Very 
small ; little ; petty. [065. J Bacon, 

Pll^Bll-U-illm'l-ty (-l^nina'T-ty), n. [L. pusillani- 

mitas : cf. V. pusillanimiii.'] The quality of being pu- 
sillanimous ; weakness of spirit ; cowardliness. 

The badge of pusillanimity and cowardice. Shak, 

It is obvious to diitlnguish between an act of . . . pwilla. 
nitnity and an act of great modesty or humility. South. 

Syn* — Cowardliness; cowardice ; fear ; timidity. 
Pn^Bll-lAn'l-moiiB (-ISn^-mfis), a. [L. pusillanitnia ; 
pusillua very little (dim. of pu»ua a little boy ; cf. pwr 
a boy, B. puerile) + anirnue the mind ; cf. F. puailla- 
nime. Bee Animosity.] 1. Destitute of a manly or 
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PUSILLANIMOUSLY 


PUTKESCENCE 


eoutageolui etrenfftb and flrmneM of mind ; of weak eplr< 
it ; mean-splritodf ; spiritlew ; cowardly ; ~ «aid of per- 
sons ; asy a pusillanimous prince. 

2. Evincing, or characterised by, weakness of mind, 
and want of courage ; feeble ; as, pusillanimous counsels. 
“ A low and pusillanimous spirit.” Burke. 

Syn. — Cowardly; dastardly; mean-spirited; faint- 
hearted ; timid ; weak ; feeble. 

Pn^iil-Uill-moiui-ly (pu^sTl-lan^-mlis-li^), adv. With 
pusillanimity. 

Pu^ail-lanl-mons-neM, n. Pusillanimity. 

Puiley (plla'iy),n. (Bo/.) Purslane. {^Colloq. V. 8.'\ 

Pusa (PV8)» U. [Cf. D.^ow, Ir. & Gael. 1. A 

cat ; — a fondling appellation. 

2. A hare ; — so o^led by sportsmen. 


— fe pet aboet {Baut.\ to turn, or change the course of, as 
a ship. — To put away, (o) To renounce ; to discard ; to 
expel. (6) To divorce. —To put back, (a) To push or 
tlirust backwards ; hence, to hinder ; to delay. (&) To 
refuse ; to deny. 

Coming from thee, I could not put him hack. Shak. 
(c) To set, as the hands of a clock, to an earlier hour, 
(a) To restore to the original place ; to replace. — To put 


Puss in ths oorasr, a gome in which all tlio players but 
one occupy corners of a room, or certain goals in the 
open air, and exchange places, the one without a comer 
endeavoring to get a corner while it is vacant, leaving 
some other without one. — Prus moth (Zool.)^ anjMJne of 
several species of stout bombycid moths belonging to 


fcy. (rt) To turn, set, or thrust, aside. “ Bmiling put the 
question by," Tennyson, {b) To lay aside; to keep; to 
store up ; as, to put by money. — To put down, (a) To lay 
down ; to deposit ; to set down, ib) To lower ; to dimin- I 
ish ; as, to put down prices, (c) To deprive of position i 


9h ; as, to down prices, (c) To deprive of position 
ir power ; to put a stop to ; to suppress ; to abolish ; to 
oiiiute ; as, to put down rebeliiou or traitors. 


caudiU appendages. 

Passey (>y), n. [Dim. of puss.'] 1. A pet name fora 
cat ; also, an endearing name for a girl. 

2. A catkin of tlin pussy willow. 

3. Tlio game of tipcat ; — also called pussy cat. 

Pussy willow (Hot.), any kind of willow having large 

oylinorical catkins clotliod with long glossy liairs, espe- 
cially the American Salix discolor /— called also ylau- 
cous willow^ and swamp •willow. 

PtlS'iy (pfis'sy)* «■ See PensY. l^Colloq, or Low] 

Pu^tU-lant (pus'tllf-lrtnt ; 135), a. [L. pustulans^ p. 
pr. Bee Pustulate, v. /.] {Med.) Producing pustules. 
— n. A medicine that produces pustules, os croton oil. 

PllB'ta-lar (-ler), a. 1. Of or pertaining to pustules ; 
asy pustular proniinoiicos ; pustular eruptions. 

2. Covered with pustulehke prominences ; pustulate. 

PUB'tn-late (-15t), v. t. IL. pn.dulatus, p. p. of pus- 
tulare to blister, fr. pustula. Bee Pustule.] To form 
into pustules, or blisters. 

PuB'tU-late (pns'tll-l£t), ) a. Covered with pustulelike 

Pfl8'tU-la''tea (•la-'tSd), j prominences ; pustular ; 
pustulous ; ns, a pustulate leaf ; ajausiulnte shell or coral. 

Pua-tn-la'tlon (-IS'slittn), n. [L. pustulatio.] The act 
of producing pustules ; the state of lieing pusutlated. 

Pua^Ule (plla'tftl ; 135), n. [L. pustula^ and pu.sula : 
cf. F. pustule.] {Med.) A vesicle or an elevation of the 
cuticle with an inflamecl base, containing pus. 

Malignant postals. See under Malignant. 

Ptu'ta-loni (-tQ-lfts), a. [L. pustulosus, fr. pustula 
a pustule ; cf. F. pustuleux.] Resembling, or covered 
with, pustules ; pustulate ; pustular. 

Put (pyt), n. [See Pit.] A pit. [Ofts.] Chaucer. 

Put, obs. Zd pers. sing. pres, of Put, contracted from 
putteth. Chaucer. 

Put (pBt), n. [Cf. W. pwt any short thing, pwt o 
ddyn a squab of a person, a short, thick woman.] 

A rustic ; a clown ; an awkward or imcouth person. 

Queer country puts extol Queen Beat’s reign, liramston. 

What droll puts the cltlzena aeem in it all. F. Harrison. 

Put (put), r. t. [imp. & p, p. Put; p. pr. & vb. n, 
PuTTiNQ.] I AS. potian to thrust ; cf. Dan. putte to put, 
to put into, Fries, puije; jwrh. akin to W. pwtio to butt, 
poke, tlirust ; cf. also Gael, put to push, thrust, and £. 
potter ^ v. i.] 1. To move in any direction ; to impel ; to 
thrust ; to push ; — nearly obsolete, except with adverbs, 
as wltli by {to put by ~ to thrust aside ; to divert) ; or 
with forth {to put forth ~ to tlirust out). 

His chief deaigna arc ... to put thee by from thy spiritual 
employment. ./tv. Taylor, 

2. To bring to a position or place ; to place ; to lay ; 
to set ; figuratively, to cause to be or exist in a specified 
relation, condition, or the like ; to bring to a statod 
mental or moral condition ; as, to put one in fear ; to 
put a tlieory in practice ; to put an enemy to flight. 

This present dignity, 

In which that 1 have put you. Chancer. 

1 will pi/f enmity between thee and the woman. Gen. lil, 15. 

Ho /»«t no trust in his aorvnnts. Job iv. 18. 

When Ood Into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might. Milton. 

In the mean time other meaBurcu were put in operation. 

IHparks. 

3. To attach or attribute; to assign; as, to put a 
wrong construction on an act or expression. 

4. To lay do^n ; to give up ; to surrender. [G6j.] 

No man hath more love than this, that a man pvt hii life for 

his friends. Wyclf {John xv. 13). 

6. To set before one for judgment, acceptance, or re- 
jection ; to brin^ to the attention ; to offer ; to state ; to 
express ; figuratively, to assume ; to suppose ; — formerly 
sometimes followed by that introducing a proposition ; 
08 , to put a question ; to put a case. 

Let us now put that y« have leave. Chaucer. 

Put the perception and you put the mind. Berkeley. 

These vursei, originally Greek, were put in Latin. Milton. 

All this Is ingeniously and ably /uit. Hare. 

6. To incite ; to entice ; to urge ; to constrain ; to 
oblige. 

These wretches put u» upon all mischief. Swift. 

Put me not to use the carnal weapon in my own defense. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Thank him who puts me, loath, to this revenge. Milton. 

7. To throw or cast with a pushing motion “over- 
hand,” the hand being raised from the shoulder ; a prac- 
tice in athletics ; as, to put tlie shot or weight. 

8 . {Mining) To convey coal in the mine, as from the 

working to the tramway. Baymond. 

Pvt ease, formerly, an elliptical expression for, put or 
suppose the case to be. 

Put case that the eoul after departure from the body may 
live. Bp] Half. 


Mark, now, how a plain tale shall put you down. Shak. 

Sugar hath put down the use of honey. Biutm. 

(d) To subscribe ; as, to put down one’s name. — To put 
forth, (a) To thrust out ; to extend, as the hand ; to cause 
to come or push out ; as. a tree imts forth leaves, ib) To 
make manilest ; to develop ; also, to bring into action ; to 
exert; as, to put forth strength, (c) lo propose, os a 
question, a riddle, and the like, id) To publish, os a book. 
— To pat forward, {a) To advance to a position of promi- 
nence or resxwnsibllity ; to promote, (b) To cause to make 
progress ; to aid. (c) To set, as the hands of a clock, to 
a later hour. — To pvt in. (a) To introduce among others ; 


Idea of fixing the position of some object, and are often 
used interchangeaDly. To put is the least definite, de- 
noting merely to move to a place. To place has more 
portiouUr reference to the precise location, as to put with 


caTA in a certain or proper place. To set or to lay may be 
used when there is special reference to the position of 
the object. 

Put (pvt; often pttt tn dtf. 3), v, i. 1. To go or 
move ; as, when the air first up. [Obs.] Bacon. 

2. To steer ; to direct one’s course ; to go. 

liia fury thus appeased, ho jmts to land. Drydcn. 

3. To play a card or a hand in the game called put. 

To put about iNnut.)^ to change direction ; to tack. — 
To put back {Naut.)^ to turn back; to return. “The 
r reuch . . . hod put back to Toulon.” Southey. — To 
put forth, (a) To shoot, bud, or germinate. “ Take earth 
^om under walls where nettles tmt forth." Bacon, ib) 
To leave a port or haven, as a snip. Shak. — To put in 


. , r- Shak. — To put in 

(Aaut.). to enter a harbor; to sail into port. —To put 
in for. ia) To make a reciuest or claim ; as, to put in for 
a share of profits, ib) To go into covert : — said of a bird 
escaping Ironi n liawk. U ) To olTer one's self ; to stand 
as a candidate for. Locke. — To put off, to go away ; to 


in due form before a court ; to place among the records 
of a court. Burr ill. id) iMed.) To restore, as a dislo- 
cated part, to its place. — To put off. ia) To lay aside ; to 
discard ; as, tn put off a robe ; to put oi/' mortality. “ Put 
offtliy shoes from off thy foot." Ex. hi. 6. ib) To turn 
aside ; to elude ; to disappoint ; to frustrate ; to baltlc. 

I hoped for a demonstration, but Themistiua hoped tu jmt me 
oitf wiui an harangue. Boyle. 

We might put him o/T with this answer. Bentley, 

ic) To delay ; to defer : to postpone ; as, to put off repent- 
ance. id) To get rid of : to dispose of ; especially, to pass 
fraudulently ; as, to nut off a counterfeit note, or an in- 
genious theory, ie) To push from Itdid ; as, to jnU off a 
boat. - To put on or upon, (a) To invest one’s self with, 
as clothes : to assume. “ Mercury . . . put on the shape 
of a man.” V Estrange, ib) To impute (something) to ; 
to charge upon ; as, to put blame on or upon another, 
(c) To advance ; to promote. [Ohs.] “ This came hand- 
somely to put on the peace.” Bacon, id) To impose ; to 


somely to put on the peace.” Bacon, id) To impose ; to 
inflict. “That which thou puttest on me, willTliear.” 

2 Kings xvili. 14. le) To apply ; as, to put on workmen ; 
to pvt on steam. (/) To deceive; to tnck. “The stork 
found he was put upon." V Estrange, ig) To place upon, 
as a means or condition ; ns, he •put him upon bread and 
water. “ This caution will put them upon considering.” 
Locke, ih) iLaw) To rest upon ; to submit to ; as, n de- 
fendant -puts himself on or upon tlie country. Bnrrill. 
— To put out. ia) To eject ; as. to put out au intruder. 
(b) To put forth ; to shoot, as a bud. orsprout. (c) To ex- 
tinguish: as, to put out a candle, light, or tire, id) To 
place at interest ; to loan ; as, to put out funds, ie) To pro- 
voke, as by insult : to displease ; to vex ; as, lie was pfU 
out by my reply. [ Collog.] if ) To protrude ; to stretch 
forth ; as, to put out the hand. ((7) To publish ; to make 

S ublic ; as, to put out a pamphlet, in) To confuse : to 
Isconcert ; to interrupt as, to put one out in rending 
or speaking, (i) iLaw) To open; as, to put out lights, 
that is, to open or cut windows. Burr ill. ij) iifed.) \ 
To place out of joint ; to dislocate ; as, to put out the 
ankle, ik) To cause to cease playing, or to prevent from 
playing longer in a certain inning, as in base ball. — 
To pvt over, ia) To place (some one) in authority over ; 
OB, to put a general over a division of on army, ib) To 
refer. 

For the certain knowledge of that truth 
I put you o'er to heaven and to my mother. Shak. 

(c) To defer ; to postpone ; os, the court put over the 
cause to the next tenu. id) To transfer (a person or thing) 
across ; as, to put one over the river. — To put the band 
to or unto, (o) To take hold of, as of an Instrument of 
labor ; as, to put the hand to the plow ; hence, to engage 
in (any task or affair) ; as, to jmt one’s hasid to the work. 
ib) To take or seize, as in theft. “ He liath not put his hand 
unto his neighbor’s goods.” Ex. xxii. 11. — To put through, 
to cause to go through all conditions or stages of a prog- 
ress ; hence, to push to completion j to accomplish ; as, 
he put through a measure of legislation ; he jnu through 
a railroad enterprise. ( U. B.j — To put to. (a) To add ; 
to unite ; os, to put one sum to another, ib) To refer to ; 
to expose ; os, to pvt the safety of the state to Imzard. 

“ That dares not put it to the touch.” Montrose, (r) To 
attach (something) to ; to liamess boasts to. Dickens. — 
To put to a stand, to stop ; to arrest by obstacles or diffi- 
culties. —To put to bed. in) To undress and place in 
l>ed, as a chiia. ib) To deliver in, or to make ready for, 
childbirth. — To put to death, to kill. — To put together, 
to attach ; to aggregate ; to unite in one. — To put this 
and that ior two and two) together, to draw an inference ; 
to form a correct conclusion. — To put to It, to distress ; 
to press hard ; to perplex ; to give difiSculty to. “ O gen- 
tle lady, do not put me to ^t." Shak. — To put to xtehts, 
to arrange in proper order : to settle or compose rightly. 
— To put to the sword, to kill with tlie sword ; to slay. 
— To put to trial, or on trial, to bring to a test ; to try. — 
To put trust in, to confide in ; to retx)8e confidence in. — 
To put up. (a) To pass unavenged ; to overlook ; not to 
punish or resent ; to put up with ; as, to put up Indig- 
nities. \Ob.s.] " Such national injuries are not to be put 
up." Addison, (b) To send forth or upward; os, to 
put up a prayer, (c) To expose ; to offer publicly ; as, 
to put jcoods for sale, id) To start from a cover, as 


as a candidate for. Locke. — To put off, to go away ; to 
depart ; eap., to leave laud, os a ship ; to move from the 
shore. — To put on, to hasten motion ; to drive vehe- 
mently. — To put over (A«u/.), to sail over or across.— 
To put to sea iKavt.), to set sail ; to begin a voyage ; to 
advance into the ocean. — To put up. (a) To take lodg- 
ings; to lodge, ib) To offer one’s self as a candidate. 
L' Estrange. - To put up to, to advance to. (OA,?.) “ With 
this he pvt up to my lord.” Sirift. — Ho put up with. 
ia) To overlook, or suffer without recompense, punisli- 
meiit, or resentment; as, to put up uiln au injury or 
affront, (b) To take without opposition or expressed dls- 
satisfactiou ; to endure ; as, to put up with bad fare. 

Put (pvt ; often ptlt, esp. in dcf. 2), n. 1. Tiie act of 
putting ; an action ; a movement ; a thrust ; a pusli ; os, 
the of a boll. “A forced pw/.” L' Estrange. 

2. A certain game at cards. Young. 

3. A privilege which one party buys of another to 
“ put ” (deliver) to lilm a certain amount of stock, grain, 
etc., at a certain price and date. [Brokers^ Cant] 

A put and a call may be conibiiiod In ime inntninicnt, the 
holiler of which muy cither buy or sell as ho choowa at the 
Hxed price. Johtixon's Cye. 

Put(plSt),n. [OF. ;)u/e.] A prostitute. [O^s.] 

Pu'tage (pu'tij ; 48), n. [OF. piitage.] Prostitu- 
tion or fornication on the part of a woman. 

il Pu-ta'men (pfi-ta'mBu), n. [L.] {Hot.) The shell of 
a nut ; the stone of a dnipe fruit, Endocarp. 


puiitBu • MU , ns, lu up 

nitiea. f Buch national iniuriea are not to be put 

up." Addison, (b) To send forth or upward; os, to 
put up a prayer, (c) To expose ; to offer publicly ; as, 
to put «n jjoods for sale, id) To start from a cover, as 
game. “She has been frightened; she has been jmt 
up." C. Kingsley, ie) To hoard. “Himself never put 
up any of the rent.” Sjtdman. if) To lay aude or pre- 
serve : to pack away ; to store ; to pickle ; as, to put up 
pork, beef, or fish, ig) To place out of sight, or away ; 
to put in its proper place ; as, put up that letter. Shak. 
ih) To incite; to instigate ; — followed by to; as, he put 
the lad up to mischief. (0 To raise ; to erect ; to build ; 
as, to put up a tent, or a house, ij) To lodge : to enter- 
tain ; as, to T^t up travelers. — To put up a job, to arrange 
a plot [tSfhrn;;] i 


a nut ; the stone of a dnipe fruit. Endocarp. 

Pu^tan-lsm (pu'tr/n-Yz’m), n. [F. jnitanisrue^ fr. pu- 
tain harlot.]* Habitual lewdness or prostitution of a 
woman; harlotry. 

Pu^ta-tive (pu't&-ttv), a. [L. pntativus^ fr. putarct 
putatumy to reckon, supposu, adjust, prune, cleanse. 
See Pure, and cf. Amputate, Compute, Dispute, Im- 
pute.] Commonly tliought or deemed ; supposed ; re- 
putea; os, the putative fatlier of a child. “His other 
putative (I dare not say feigned) friends.” E. Hall. 

Thus things indifferent, being esteemed useful or pious, be- 
came cuHtoniary, and then came lur reverence ii\io a putative 
and usurped authority. Jtr. Taylor. 

Put'Olmok’ (pnt-chtikO, n. iBol.) Same as Pachak. 

II (pu'tS-ai), n. [L., fr. pnteus well.] {Arch.) 

An inclosure surrounding a well to prevent persons from 
falling into it ; a well curb. IVeale, 

II (pOt'^-lY), n. Same as Patela. 

Pu'tor-y (pu’tSr-y), n. [OF. pR/cric.] Putage. [OiA.] 

Pu'tid (puHld), «. (L. putidu.'i: cf. F. putide. Cf. 
Putrid.] Rotten ; fetid ; stinking ; base ; wortiiless. 
Jer. Taylor. “ Thy muse. ” Dr. JI. More. 

Pu-tld'l-ty (pflf-tia'I-t^), i n. The quality or state of 

Pu'tld'IieSE (pu'tld-nes), ) being putrid. 

Putlog' (pytlbg' ; 277), n. (/irc/i,) One of the short 
pieces of timber on wliicli the planks forming the floor of 
a scaffold are laid, — one end resting on the ledger of the 
scaffold, and the other in a hole left in the wall tempo- 
rarily for the purpose. Gxf. Gloss. 

Put'-Oll' (put'Sf' ; 115), n. A shift for evasion or de- 
lay ; an evasion ; an excuse. If Estrange. 

lPu'tOUr(pu'toor),n. [See Pur a prostitute.] A keeper 
of a brothel ; a procurer. [Obs.l Chaucer. 

Pu-tred'l-noiUI (pfi-trfid'T-uflsh a. [L. putredo rot- 
tenness, fr. putrere to be rotten. See Putrid.] Pro- 
ceeding from putrefaction, or partaking of tlie putrefac- 
tive process ; having an offensive smell ; stinking ; rotten. 

PU'tre-lac’tlon (pu'tro-fSk'Bluin), n. [L. putref actio : 
cf. F. putrifacHon. See Putrefy.] 1. The act or the 
process of putrefying ; the offensive decay of albuuiiuous 
or otlier matter. 

Putrefaction Is a complex phenomenon involving 
a uiultlpllclty of chemical reactions, always occompaniea 
by, and without doubt caused by, bacteria and vihrioiies ; 
hence^ putrefaction is a form of fermentation, and is 
sometimes called putrefaction fermentative. Putrefac- 
tion is not possible under conditions that preclude the 
development of living organisms. Many of the products 
of putrefaction are ^werful poisons, and are called ca^ 
daveric poisotis. or jjtomaines. 

2. The condition of being putrefied ; also, that wliicli 
is putrefied. ** Putrefaction's breath." Shelley. 

Pu'tr0-fft(/tiFO (-tiv), a. [Cf. F. putrffactif. Bee 
Putrefy.] 1. Of or pertaiuiug to putrefaction ; as, tlio 
putrefactive smell or process. Wiseman, 

2. Causing, or tending to promote, putrefaction. 

— Pu'tre-fao^ve-neii, n. 

Pu’Ue-ty (pu'trft-n), v. t. [Written also putrify.] 
[imp. & p. p. Putrefied (-fid) ; pr. A vb. n. Puthe- 
FYINO (.fi'Tng).] [F. putr^fer ; h. putrere to be rotten 

-f- -ficare (in comp.) to make ; cf. L. putref acere. See Pu- 
trid, and -FT.] 1. To render putrul ; to cause to decay 
offensively ; to cause to be decomposed ; to cause to rot, 

2. To corrupt ; to make foul. 

Private do jmtrefv the public good. Bacon. 

They would but etlnk, and jmtrf^f'y the air. Shak. 

3. To make morbid, carious, or gangrenous; as, to 
putrefy an ulcer or wound. 

Pn^e-fy, V. i. To become putrid ; to decay offen- 
sively ; to rot. Isa. i. 6. 

Pn-tres'cenoo (ptl-trSs's«ns), n. Tho stato of being 
putrescent ; putrescent matter. 
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Fa*trM'oeBt (i)6*trS8'scut), a. [L. puircsc€7i»t p. pr. 
of piUresctre to grow rotten, v. inono. fr,ptUrere to m 
rotten. See Futbid.] 1. Becoming putrid or rotten. 
Externally powerful, although puirettcent at the core. Moilep. 
S. Of or pertaining to the proceea of putrefaction ; as, 
a putrescent tniell. 

rn-tres'ol-llle (-aT^bU), a. Capable of putrefaction; 
liable to become putrid ; as, puirescihle aubatancea. 

Pn-tros'oi-ble, n. A aubatonce, uaually nitrogenoua, 
which is liable to undergo decompoeltion when in contact 
with air and moiature at ordinary temperaturea. 

Pn-tlMI'olll (-atn), «. {Physiol. Vhem.) A nontoxic 
diamine, C4Hj2Ng, formed in the putrefaction of the 
fleah of raammala and aoiiie other aufmala. 

Pn'trld (pu'trld), a. [L. puiridm, it. putrere to be 
rotten, fr. puter, or pntris, rotten, fr. puiere to atink, to 
l>e rotten : cf. P, putride. Bee Pus, Foul, ct.] 1. Tend- 
ing to decompoaition or decay ; decomposed ; rotten ; — 
said of animal or vegetable matter ; aa, putrid fieali. See 
Futrkfaction. 

2. Indicating or proceeding from a decayed state of 
animal or vegetable matter ; os, a putrid smell. 

Pntrld favor (ifed.), typhus fever ; — so called from the 
decomposing and offensive state of the discharges and 
diseased textures of the body. — Putrid sora throat (J/rrf.), 
a gangrenous inflammation of the fauces and pharynx. 

Ptt-tlld'l-tF (pH-trTd'I-ty), n. {Ql.F. putriditLI The 
quality of being putrid ; putrefaction ; rottenness. 
Pn^trid-nesi (})u'trTd-iiSH), n. rutridity. Flayer. 

Pa'trMac'ted (pu'trl-filk'tsd), a. [See Putbbfy.] 
Putrefied. {Obs.'] 

What vermin bred of putrifqcted slime. Mar$ton. 
Pa^trl-fl-oa^tion (•fT-kS'sh&u), n. Putrefaction. 
Fu'tri-fy (pu'trl-fi^ V. t. & i. To putrefy. 
Pa'trl-Mga (pu'trT-lilj^, «. [P. uutriluge, h.putrilago 
putrefaction.] That which is undergoing putrefaction ; 
the products of putrefaction. 

Pu'try (pu'ti^), o. Putrid. [06 j.] Marston. 

Pu'try, n. Putage. rOt*.] Chaucer. 

Pat^ter (ppt'tSr), n. 1. One who puts or places. 

2 . Bpecifically, one who pushes the small wagons in a 
coal mine, and the like. [Prov. 

Pnt^tdr (pat'tSr), v. {. limp. & p. p. Puttered 
(-tSrd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Puttbrino.] [See Pottbr.] To 
act inefficiently or idly ; to trifle ; to potter. 

Put'ter-on' (put'ter-bn'), n. An instigator. Shak. 

PllPtl>or (pfit/tl-Sr), n. One who putties; a glazier. 
PoPtlllg (pi^t'tTug), n. The throwing of a heavy 
stone, shot, etc., with the hand raised or extended from 
the shoulder ; — originally, a Scottish gome. 

Putting ttons, a heavy stone used in the gome of putting. 
Partook (pfit'tttkb n. [Cf. Pout a young bird, 
Poult.] {Zo'ol.) (a) The European kite, (b) Tlio buz- 
zard. (c) The marsh harrier. \Prov. Eng.'\ 

PatlOOk, n. {Naut.) See Puttook. [Om.] 

Party (party), n. [F. poUe, fr. pot pot ; what was 
formerly called putty being a substance resembling what 
is now called putty powder, and in part made of the 
metal of old pots, Pot.1 A kind of thick paste or 
cement compounded of wiiitlug, or soft carbonate of 
lime, and linseed oil, when applied beaten or kneaded 
to the consistence of dough, — used in fastening glass 
in sashes, stopping crevices, and for similar purposes. 

Putty powder, an oxide of tin, or of tin and load in vari- 
ous proportions, much used in polishing gloss, metal, 
precious stones, etc. 

Party, t'. t. limp. & p. p. Puttied (-ttd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Puttying.] To cement, or stop, with putty. 

Porty-fftoad'' (-fast''), a. White-faced ; — used con- 
temptuously. Claj'ke. 

Purty-roor (pfit'ty-rSbr), n. {Dot.) An American 
orchidaceous plant {A plectrum hyemale) which flowers in 
early summer. Its slender naked rootstock produces 
each year a solid corm, filled with exceedingly glutinous 
matter, which sends up later a single large oval ever- 
green plaited leaf. Called also Adam-and-Fve. 

Pur-up (pJjt'fipO, a. Arranged; plotted; — In a 
bad sense; as, a job. [Cof/oo.] 

Pu'y (pu'T), n. See PoY. 

Pos'zel (phz'z61), n. [Cf. F. pucclle a virgin.] A 
harlot; a drab; a hussy. [Ob«,] Shak, 

Poi'Sle (pfiz'z’l), n. f For apposnl, In the sense of 
problem. See Opposb, Pose, t'.] 1. Something wliich 
perplexes or embarrasses ; especially, a toy or a problem 
contrived for testing ingenuity ; also, something exhibit- 
ing marvelous skill in making. 

2. The state of being puzzled ; perplexity ; as, to be 
in a puzzle. 

Poz^lla, V. t, [imp. & p. p. PuzzLBO (-z’ld) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Puzzling (-zling).] 1. To perplex; to con- 
fuse ; to embarrass ; to put to a stand ; to nonplus. 

A very shrewd disputant In those points it dexternus in puz- 
zUng others. JJr. II. Aioir. 

He is perpetually pwzled and perplexed amidst hit own blun- 
ders. Addison. 

2. To make intricate ; to entangle. 

Tiuy disentangle from the puzzled skein. Cowper. 
The ways of Heaven arc dark and intricate, 
ruzzled In mazes, and perplexed with error. Addison. 

3. To solve by ingenuity, as a puzzle ; — followed by 
out ; aa, to puzzle out a mystery. 

Syn. — To embarrass ; perplex ; confuse ; bewilder ; 
confound. Bee Emdaebass. 

PoaFslC, t’. i. 1. To be bewildered, or perplexed. 

A puzzling fool, tliat heeds nothing. V Estrange, 
2. To work, as at a puzzle ; as, to puzzle over a prob- 
Jem* 

Paf^ll0-d<nn (-diim), n. Tlie domain of puzzles ; 
pozzies, collectively. C. Kingsley. 

Pos^Bla— (-bSd^Sd), a. Having the head full 
of confused notions. Johnson. 

Pox'lla-lllCllt (-ment), n. The state of being pus- 
sled ; perplexity. Miss Miififrd. 


Poi'kler (pffz'zlSr), n. One who, or that which, puz- 
zles or perplexes. 

Hebrew, the general puzzler of old heads. Jerome. 

Poz^slincdy (-zlTug-iy), adv. In a puzzling manner. 
■ ' 6-lSi ‘ ‘ 


Pos^ZO-Un (pfiz'zfi-lSn), I 
Pu*'»o-la'na (-iK'nA), f 


n. Bee Pozzuolama. 



II Py-»W-a (pt-«'mT-A), n. [NL., fr. Gr. nvou pus -f- 
alpa blood.] (Med.) A form of blood poisoning produced 

S r the absorption into the blood of morbid matters usu- 
ly origiiuftmg In a wound or local influnmation. It is 
characterized ny tho development of multiple abecesses 
throughout the body, and is attended with irregularly- 
recurring chills, fever, profuse sweating, and exhaustion. 

Py-Mlnlo (-mTk). a. Of or pertoinmg to pyaemia ; of 
tho imture of pyeemia. 

Pyo^JUM-pld'e-An (pTk^nSs-pTd^-an), a. [Or. wtevSt 
thick, orowoed -f «<r7rt«, -tfio?, a shield.] (Zo'dl.) Hav- 
ing the posterior side of the tarsus covered with small 
irregiilar scales ; ~ said of certain birds. 

II ^O-Bld'l-Otn (pTk-nId'I-fim), n. / pi. Pycnidia (-h). 
[NL., fr. Gr. irvuvor crowded.] (Bot.) One of certain 
minute sporiferous organs found in fungi of the order 
Pyrenomycetes. 

Pyo'nitU (pik'nit), n. [Gr. irvKv6i thick.] (Aftn.) A 
masiuve subooliunnar variety of topaz. 

Pyo'no-dont (pTk^n6-ddnt), n. [Gr. irvKi^9 thick, 
crowded -f- o^dirov, a tooth.] (Paleon.) Any fos- 
sil fish belonging to the Pycnodontini. They have nu- 
merous round, flat teeth, adapted for crushing. 

II Pyc'no-don'tl-nl (-dbn'ti-ni), n. p/. [NL.] (Zool.) 
An extinct order of ganoid fisiios. They hod a com- 
pressed body, covered with dermal ribs (pleurolepida) 
and with enameled rhomboidal scales. 

Pyo-nog'o-nld (pTk-nbg'fi-nId), n. (ZoU.) One of 
the Pycnogonida. 

II Pyo'no-gon'1-da (plk^n6.gbn't-d&), n. pi. [NL. , f r. 
Gr. irvKuot thick, crowded 
youv knee.] (Zool,) A class of 
marine arthropods in which the 
body is small and thin, and the 
eight legs usually very long ; ■— 
called also Pantopoda, 

Tlie abdomen is rudimen- 
tary, and the triangular mouth 
is at the end of a tubular probos- 
cis. Many of them live at great 
depths in the sea, and the lar- 
gest of them measure two foot 
across the extended legs. 

^Pyo-nomVter (pTk-n5m'#- 
ter), n. [Gr. irvKv4i dense, One of the Pycnogonida 
compact -f- ‘ineter.l (Physics) (VhoxirhiUdium maxil- 
A snecifle gravity bottle ; a “*'■*')» x 2 

standard flask for measuring and comparing the densities 
of liquids. [Also written pyknometer.} 

Pyo^ao-lt^e (pik'nfi-stfl), a. [Gr. irvKv6(rrvki>^ with 
the pillars close together ; wvkvov close -f- trTvhot a col- 
umn, pillar: cf. P. pycnosiyle.l (Auc. Arch.) Boo un- 
der Intbbcolumniation. — A pycuostyle colonnade. 
Pye (pi), n. See 2d Pie (ft). 

Pye'bald' (pl'bftldO, «• Bee Piebald. 

II W'e-ll'tlil (pPi-lI'tTs), n. [Gr. trveAoc basin -{- -t'fitf.] 
(Med?) Inflammation of the pelvis of the kidney. 
Py-E'ml-a (pt-5'mt-&), n. (Med.) See Pyemia. 

Py'et (pi'St), «. A magpie ; a plet. [Prov. Fng."} 
Ilorc coinotli the worthy prelate as pert ns n pyet. Sir M”. Scolt. 

Py'gal (pi'gal), a. [Or. irvyi^ the rump.] (Anat.) 
Situated in the region of the rump, or posterior end of 
tho backbone ; — applied esiieoially to tho iK)sterior me- 
dian plates in the carapace of chelonians. 

Py'garg (pl'gSrg), Hi. [L. pygargus, Gr. 

II t^-gar'giu (pt-gar'gfis), i ^ nvyapyov, literally, 
white rump ; irvyij the rump -f- apyof white : cf. F. py- 
gargue.l X (Zool.) A quadrnpfjd, probably the addax, 
an antelope liaving a white rump. Petit, xiv. 5. 

2. (Zool.) (a) The female of the hen harrier, (ft) 
The sea eagle. 

II Py-gldl-Hm (pt-jtd'r-fim), n. ; pi. Pyoidia (-4). 
[NL., fr. Gr. nvy^iou, dim. of irvy^ the rump.] (Zo'dl.) 
The caudal plate of trilobites, crustaceans, and certain 
insects. See JUusts. of Limulub and Tbilobitb. 
Pyg'my (plg'my), ) a. [L, pygmaeus. See 
Pyg-mo^an (pTg-mS'on), f Pyomy.1 Of or pertain- 
ing to a pygmy ; resembling a pygmy or dwarf ; dwarfish t 
very small. ‘‘ Like that Pygmean race.” Milton. 

Pymy antelops {Zo'dl. \ the kleeneboo. — Pygmy goose 
(Zo'ol.), any species of very small geese of the genus 
Nettapus. native of Africa, India, and^Australla. — Pygmy 
owl {Zo'dl.), the gnome. — Pygmy parrot {ZoiH.), any one 
of several species of very small green parrots {Nasi(emte), 
native of New Guinea and adjacent islands. They are 
not larger tiian sparrows. 

Pyg'my, n. ; pi. Pyomixs (-mlz). 

[L. pygmaeus, Gr. mrypalos, fr. irvyp-j 
the fist, a lueoBure of length, the dis- 
tance from th-s elbow to the knuckles, 
about 184 inches. Cf. Puonacious, 

Fist.] [Written alsop/^wy.] 1. (Class. 

Myth.) One of a fabulous race of dwarfs 
who waged war with the cranes, and 
were destroyed. 

2. Hence, a short, insignificant per- 
son ; a dwarf. 

Pygtnies are pygmies ttill, though perched on 
Alps, 

And pyramid* ore pyramid* In vale*. Young, 

||I^'ga-llI»ll'dlll-«(pi'gd-brKn'kT-4), One of the^go- 
' TNL,, tr. Gr, irvyf the rump -f- branehia (issa 
uw a giU.] (ZoM.) A division of 
opi^bobraoetoiata moUusks having the 
branchitt In a wfeath or group around 
the anal opening, as in the genus Doris. 

Py'gp-M (pVgft-pW), n. [Gr. nvyi} rump -f -j>od.] 
1. (Zodl.) Oxks of the I^op^es. 
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ramosa). b Gill* 
surrounding the 
Anu* 1 r Kluno- 
phore. 


2. (ZoZl.) Any species of serpentiform lizards of the 
familv Pygopodidm, which have rudimentary hind 
near the a^ oleft, but lack fore legs. 

II PT-jg0p'o-di« (pt-g5p^-d5zj, n. [NL.] {ZoM.) 
A divisi^ of swimming birds which Includes the grebes, 
divers, auks, etc., in wMoh the legs are placed far back. 

Py-gop'o-doiw (>dtis), a. (Zool) Of or pertaining to 
the Pygopodes. 

Py'go-atyle (pI'gfi-stilL n. [Gr. irvyij the rump -|- 
<rTvAo« a pillar.] (Anal) plate of bone which forms 
the posterior end of the vertebral column in most birds ; 
the plowshare bone; the vomer. It is formed by the 
union of a number of the last caudal vertebrae, ana sup- 
ports the uropigium. 

Py'in (pl'l^), n. [Gr. trvop pus.] (Physiol. Chem.) 
An albuminoid constituent of pus, related to mucin, poe- 
sibly a mixture of substances rather than a single t>My. 

II W-Ja'nu (pt-jB'mA), n. JHind. phe-jdma, literaUy, 
leg clotliiug.] In India and Persia, thin loose trowsers 
or drawers ; in Europe and America, drawers worn at 
night, or a kind of nightdress with legs. [Written also 
pemama,'] 

Irk'ar (pTk'Sr), n. An ancient English fishing boat. 

II ^la (pi'lA), n. ; pi. L. Pyla: (-15), E. Pylas (-lAs). 
[NL., fr. Or. ndky an entrance.] (Anat.) The passage 
between the iter and optocade in the brain. 

B. O. Wilder. 

Pyl'a-gOre (pTl'4-g5r), n. [Gr. iTvXay6pai\ IIvAai 
Pylai, or Thormopylfo, where the Amphictyonic council 
met -f aysipetv to assemble : cf. F. pylagore.'] (6lr. An- 
tig.) A deputy of a State at the Amphictyonic council. 

II Py-lan'gi-nin (pT-lSn'JI-Cm), n. ; pi. Ptlanoia (-4), 
[NL., from Gr. rrvki} an entrance -j- ayy«roy a vessel.] 
(Anaf.) The first and undivided part of the aortic trunk 
in the amphibian heart. — Py-lail^-al (-al), a. 

II Pylon (pi'lBn), n. [NL., fr. Gr. irvAuv a gateway.] 
(a) A low tower, having a truncated pyramidal form, and 
flanking an ancient Egyptian gateway. 
MaEeivc/yjiJonaadorned with obollskN in front. J. W. Proper. 
(ft) An Egyptian gateway to a large building (with or 
without flankii^ towers). 

. Py-lor'lo (pT-lttr'Ik), a, [Of. F. pyloHque.'] (Anat.) 
Of, pertaining to, or in tho region of, the pylorus ; as, 
the pyloric end of the stomach. 

llPy-lo'ms (pT-15'rfis), n. ; pi. Pylori (-ri). [L., fr. 
Or. nvkutpds pylorus, gate keeper ; ttvAij a gate -f oioos 
watcher, guardian.] (Anal) (a) The opening from the 
stomach into the intestine, (ft) A posterior division of 
the stomach in some invertebrates. 

Pyne (piu or pSn), n. & u. See Pine. [Oft*.] Chaucer. 
Py-nonn' (pT-ntJbn'), n. A pennant. [Oft*.] Chaucer. 
Py'CHOy'g-Illa (pPo-si'4-ntn), n. [Gr. rrvoy pus *+• 
Kvayo9 dark blue.] (Physiol. Chem.) A blue coloring 
matter found in the pus from old soros, supposed to be 
formed through the agency of a species of bacterium 
(Bacillus pyocyaneus). 

Py'o-gen'io (-jSu'tk), a. [Or. iTvov pus -f- root of yi- 
yv«a6aito be born.] (Med.) Producing or generating pus. 

Py'OttI (pi'oid), o. [Gr. iruovpus-f .^.] (Med.) Of 
or pertaining to pus ; of the nature of, or like, pus. 

lyold corpnsoles (Med.), cells of a size larger than pus 
corpuscles, containing two or more of the latter. 

l^'ojp-nen'mo-tho'nuE (pPSp-uu^mft-thS'rSks), n. 
[Gr. ITVOV pus -j- E. pneumothorax.'] (Med.) Accumula- 
tion of air, or other gas, and of pus, in the pleural cavity. 
Py'Ot (pi'fit), n. (Zo'dl.) The magpie. See PlBT. 
Py/O-zan'thOBe (pu^-zSn'thSs), n. [Gr. nvov pus -f- 
^avvdt yellow,] (Phy.siol Chem.) A greenish yellow 
crystalliiio coloring mutter found with pyocyanln in pus. 

Pyr'a-Oanth (pir'A-kSuth^j^n. [Gr. TTvp fire -|- auavBa 
a tliorn, a prickly plant.] (Bot.) Tho evergreen thorn 
(Cratttgus Pyracantha), a shrub native of EurojH). 
Py'ral (pProl), a. of or pertaining to a pyre, [i?.] 
P^a-lia (pTr'4-lId), n. [L. pyralis, -idis, a kind of 
winged insect] 

(Zool) Any moth 
of the family Py- 
ralida. Thesiie- 
oies are numer- 
ous and mostly 
small, but some 
of them are very 
injurious, as the 
bee moth, meal 

S.d“iiove?“<rth.’ K.I.bI,,. 

Pyr'a-mld (pTr'4-mTd), n. [L. pyrarg^, -idis, fr. Gr. 
irvpt^isi, -^5oc, of Egyptian 
origin ; cf. F. pyramide.] 

1. A solid body standing 
on a trlanj^lar, square, or 
polygonal base, and termi- 
nating Ip a point at the top ; 
especially, a structure or cd- i 
ifice of this shape; as, the 
pyramids of Egypt. 

2. (Gcow.) A solid figure Pyramid*, 

contained by several trlan- 

g les, whose bases are all in the same plane, and which 
ave n common vertex. 

3. pi (liilliards) The game of pool in which the bolls 
are placed in the form of a triangle at spot. [Eng.] 
Altltttds of a pjrramld (Qeom.), the perpendicular dis- 
tance from the vertex to the plane of the nase. — Axis of 
a pynunid (Qeom.), a straight line drawn from the ver- 
tjsx to the center of the base. — Zarth yjrsaMs. (Gm.) 
Bee Earih ^Igrs, under Babth. — kSm pyroaid (Oe- 
^•)i a pyramid whose axis is perpendicular to the base. 

Py-nunl-dAl (pT-rBm'T-dol), a. (Cf. F. pyramidal.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a pyramid ; in the form oi a 
a pyramid; pyramidical ; as, pyramida/ cleavage. 

The roystie obelisks stand up 
Triangular, pyrotnida/. Mrs, Browning. 
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PYRAMIDAL 

{ Crytiall ^.) Bum m TkisaqouaXi* 
fmaldAl BBBbttt (MaihX certain series of torate 
mamn expremgr the nomber of balls orpomts that 
mar be anraaged m the form of pymmlds. Thus !« 4. 10, 
30« 8(L et0.« are triongular pyramidal numbers; and 1, 0, 
14, bbf ore square pyramidal numbers. 

Tf’tmMO. (pT.rXm^^lol), n. (Anal.) One of the 
oar]^ bones. Bee GumaroBM, n., 2 (6). 
^-xaflllNUI-ly. adv. Like a pyramid. 

Fyi^ii*QddflO (pir^A^TdO[k), ) a. [Gr. nvpayniuc^.'] 
P|T^«>ald'l0-ftll (>T>kal), j Of or MrtainlQg to a 
pyriMid ; having the form of a pyramid ; pyramidaL 
k pyramidical rock.” Ooldsmith. “Ck)ld in pyra^ 
midto plenty piled.’’ ^Aenr/one. Pyrt-mld'lo-aldy, 
adv. — Pyr^A-midlo-al-iMM, n. 

II Pyr^a-mUl'i-oa C-t-bn), n. ; jd. Pyramipja (^). [NL., 
fromX. pyramis. Bee PnuHiD.] The email pyramid 
which crowns or completes an obelisk. 

Fy*imilll<4oid (pI-rSm'T-dold), n. [Or. -ifio?, 

pyramid -f -aid ; cf. F. pyramidoide?] A solid resem- 
bling a pyramid ; — called also pyramoid. Barlow. 

; pi. PYRAMinae (pl-r#m'- 


[L.1 A pyramid.' 
‘OUld _(plr' Arnold), n. 


Pyr'A 

^ Py-imi'jKy’rtte 

apyvpot suver.l (. 


See Pyramidoid. 
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(pt-rkr’ji-rit), n. [Gr. vvp fire -f 
[Min.) Ruby silver; dark red silver 


PyT0 (plr), n. [L. pyra^ Gr. irvpa, fr. yKIp fire. See 
Finn.] A funeral pile; a combustible heap on which 
the dead are burned ; hence, any pile to be burnt 
For nine long nichta. through all the duaky air, 

The pyre$ tluok flaming ahul a dlamal glare. Fopf. 

II Py-r«^ (pt-r5'nA), n. ; pi. Pybknjc (-nS). [NL., fr. 
Gr. irvpni', rrv^voq^ the stone of fruit.] {Bot. ) A nutlet 
resembling a se^ or the kernel of a drupe. Gray. 

Py'TkDk (pl'rSn), n. [Gr. Trvp fire.] (Chem.) One of 
the less volatile hydrocarbons of cool tar, obtained as a 
white crystalline substance, 

Py'rena, n. (.Sot) Same as Pyrbna. 

P^^e-ne^an (prr'fi-nS'ou), a. [L. Byrenaei (sc. monies) 
tbe Pyrenees, fr. Pyrene^ Gr. JJvpnvr/^ a daughter of 
Bebryx. beloved by Bercules, and buried upon these 
mountains.] Of or pertaining to the Pyrenees, a rouge 
of mountains separating France and Spain. — n. The 
Pyrenees, S/mX:. 

Fy-rt'nold (pt-r5'noid), n. [Or. wupijweifiTjt like a 
kernel. See Pykbra, and -oid.] (Zoo^) A transparent 
body found in the chromatophores of certain Infusoria. 

Fyr'etll-llll (plr'Sth-rTn), n. [NL. Pyrethrum^ ge- 
neric name of feverfew, Gr. mjpeBpov feverfew,] (Chem.) 
A substance resembling, and isomeric with, ordinary 
camphor, and extracted from the essential oil of fever- 
few ; — called also Pyreihrum camphot'. 

Pyr^0tll*rlne (-rtn or -ren), n. (Chem.) An alkaloid 
extracted from the root of tlie pellitory of Spain (Ana- 
cyclus pyreihrum). 

Py-«rt'l0 (pt-rbt'Ik), a. [Gr. nvptro^ burning lieat, 
fever, from uvp fire; cf. F. pyrhHguc.'j (.Ved.) Of or 
pertaining to fever ; febrile. 

Pyr'AtU'O'ET (pTr'Atbl'ft-jy), n. [Gr. miptrot fever 
+ ’iogy: cf. F. ^rSlologic.] (Med.) A discourse or 
treatise on fevers ; the doctrine of fevers. Hooper. 

II Py-raxlm (pt-rfiks'I-A), n . ; pi. Pyrexl® ^-e) . [NL. , 
fr. Gr. rrvpitraew to be feverish, akin to irvp«7dc fever.] 
(Med.) The febrile oonditiou. 

Py-rtX'l-ftl (>ap, ) tt. (ilfed.) Of or pertaining to 

Py-Wk'IO-ll (-r-kai), j fever; feverisli. 

Pyr'ffOm (pSr'gSm), n. [Gr. irvpyutfia a place fur- 
nished with towers, fr. nvpyoe a tower.] (Min.) A vari- 
ety of pyroxene ; — colled also /assn Ue. 

,Pyr-^U-om'e-ter (pTr-hS'lT-bm^-ter), n. [Gr. nvp 
lire-f-^Atoc sun -7n<?/fr.] (Physics) An instrument 
for measnr^g the direct luxating efre<'t of the sun’s rays. 

Py-lldflO (pt-rld'Ik), o. {Phy.siol. Cheni.) Belated 
to, or formed from, pyridin or its homologues ; aa, the 
py^ic bases. 

Fyrl*4Ulld (plr'T-dln or -dSn), n. [From Gr. trvp 
fire.l (Physiol. Chcm.) A nitrogeuous base, CnH^N, 
obtained from the distillation of bone oil or cou tar, and 
by the decomposition of certain alkaloids, aa a colorless 
liquid with a peculiar pungent odor. It is the nucleus 
of a large number of organic substances, among which 
several vegetable alkaloids, as nicotine and certain of 
tbe ptomaines, may be mentioned. See Lutidinb. 

FyTMyl (-dYl), n. rPt^rufine f -yf.] (Chem.) A 
hypOthetioal radical, regarded as the essential 

r ^dne of pyridine, and analogous to phenyl. 

lihrrl'fOKOI (pYra-fdrm), a. [ L. pyrwn, pirtim , a pear 
4*vc»r»n.* ct. F. i^ri/ormef pirijorme.'] Having the form 
of a pear ; pear-^ap^. 

Fm-tt^oeons (pTr'T-tS'ahfis), a. (Min.) Of or per- 
taimng to pyritee. Bee Pyritic. 

Fyim (pTr'It), n. ; pi. Pyrites (-its). [Cf. F. py- 
rite. Bee Ptritm.] (Min.) A common mineral of a pale 
brase-yellow color and brilliant metallic luster, crystal- 
Uaing In the isometric system ; iron pyrites ; iron disul- 
phide. 

Hence sable coal hit msssy couch exleuds. 

And Stars of gold the iparkling iiyrite blends. F. DarvL'in. 

PF'rt'tM (pT-rl'tBz), n. [L., fr. Or. rrvpiTTje, fr. irvp 
fire. Bee PntB.1 (Arm.) A name given to a number of 
metallic mineraJs, sulphides of iron, copper, cobalt, 
ni cktl, and tin, of a white or yellowish color. 

ly The term was originally applied to the mineral 
pyrico« or iron pyrites, in allusion to its giving sparks 
wiim atmok with steel. 



rttim ordb^komblo iron disulphide ; 
liudea comUioomb pyrites (a variety of 
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named in allusion to its form), spear pyrites, etc. — Tsllsw, 
or Oeppsr, pyrltM, the sulphide of copper and iron ; chal- 
copyrite. 

Py-rlt^ (pt-rYt'Tk), I a. (Min.) Of or pertaining to 

Pv-ritlO-al (4-krtl), ) pyrites ; consisting of, or re- 
sembling, pyrites. 

(pYriY-tYPSr-lis), a. [Pyrites -f -/er- 
Otta.J (Min.) Containing or producing pyrites. 

Pyrl-tlM (-tit), V. t. [Cf. F. pyriliser.'\ To convert 
into pyrites. 

(-tO-hFdrol), a. [See Pyritorbobon. ] 
(Crystallog.) Like pyrites in hemihedral form. 

P^^t-to-he'dron (-drbn), n. [Pyrite -f Gr. ihpa 
kase.] (Crystallog.) The ^ntagonal do- 
decahedron, a common form of pyrite. 

PyFi-^Old (pYr^-toid), n. [Pyriie -f- 
-oid.’] (Crystallog.) Pyritoheoron. [/?.] 

P^l-tol'o-gy (-t61'6-JV), n. [Gr. 
irvpiT»jc of fire 4- •logy.) The science of 
blowpipe analysis. 

(pIra-tBs), a. Pyritic. pj-ritohedron. 

PyrO-, Pirr-. [Gr. nvp. irvp<k, lire.] 

Combining forms designating Jire or hikat ; specifically 
(Chiem.\ used to imply an actual or theoretical deriv. 
alive by the action of heal; as ha pyrophosphoric, pyto- 
su^huric, m/rotartaric, pyrotoimstic, etc. 

Py^ (pl'rfl or pYrift), n. (Photog.) Abbreviation of 
pyrogaUic add. [CoWoo.] 

nri^O-A-oe^O (pYri6-As5^Yk or -sSt'Yk), a. [Pyro- 
-f- acetic: cf. F. pyroacitique.) (Chem.) Pertaining to, 
and designating, a substance Tacetone) obtained by the 
distillation of the acetates, it is now called also pyro- 
acetic ether ^ and formerly was called pyroacetic spirit. 

Pyr^O-AO^ (-to^Yd), n. [Pyro- -f add.) (Clicm.) 
An acid obtained by subjecting another acid to the action 
of heat. Cf. Pyro*. 

Pyr^O-an^tl-mc/llAte (-JnaY-mS'ntt), n. (Chem.) A 
salt of pyroautimonic acid. 

Pyr^O-All^tl-IIIOll^(-m5n^k),a. [Pyro--f on/ 1 monte.] 
(Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, an acid of anti- 
mony a^offous to pyrophosphoric acid. 

pyr^O-aroid-IIAU (-ttr^s^-n&t), n. (Chem.) A ralt of 
pyroarsenio acid. 

Pyi/o-ar-genflo (-lir-sfin'Yk), a. [Pyro- -f- or^enu*.] 
(Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, on acid of arsenic 
analogous to pyropnosphoric acid. 

Pyr^'O-bO^imtA (-bS'rtt), n. (Chem.) A salt of pyro- 
borio acid. 

(-l>3'rYk), a. [Pyro- - 4 - boric.) (Chem.) 
Pertmnlng to, derived from, or desiguatiug, an acid, 
H2B4O7 (called also tetraboric acid), which is the acid 
ingredient of ordinary borax, and is obtained by heating 
boric acid. 

Pyr^O-OAt'O-ohin (-kat'fc-kYn or -chYn), n. [Pyro- 
-f catechu.) (Chem.) A white crystalline substance, 
CoH4(OH)^ of the phenol series, found la various plants ; 
— so called because first obtained by distillation of gum 
catechu. Called also catechol^ oxyphenoG etc. 

Pyr'ChOlllore (pYr'6-klor), n. [Pyro- -f Gr. xhup6e 
pale green.] (Min.) A uiobate of calcium, cerium, and 
other bases, occurring usually in octahedrons of a yel- 
lowish or brownish color and resinous luster ; — so called 
from its becoming grass-green on being subjected to heat 
under the blowpipe. 

Pyr'O-olt'rlc (-sYt'rYk), a. [Pyro- -f citric: cf. F. 
pyrocitrique.) (Chem.) Pertaiuhig to, or designating, 
any one of three acids obtained by the distillation of 
citric acid, and called respectively citraconicy itaconiCf 
and mesaeonic acid, 

PYTT'O-COU (pYrifS-kbl), n. [Pyro- Gr. sdAAa glue.] 
(Chem.) A yellow crystalline substance allied to pyrrol, 
obtained by the distillation of gelatin. 

Pyr'O-A-iAO'trlc (-6-lSk'trYk), a. [Pyro- -f- electric.) 
(Physics) Pertaining to, or dependent on, pyroelectricity ; 
receiving electric polarity wlien heated. 

Pyr^O-A-lAO'triC, n. (Physics) A substance which be- 
comes electrically polar when heated, exhibiting opposite 
charges of statical electricity at two separate parts, 
especially the two extremities. 

(-B'Wk-trYs'Y-ty), n. (Physics) 
Electricity developed by means of heat; the science 
which treats of electricity thus developed. 

l^^O-f^lAte (-gn'lBt), n, (Chem.) A salt of pyro- 
gallfo acid ; an ether of pyrqgallol. 

PyrO-gAllilo (-lYk), a. [Pyro- -f- yallic.) (Chem.) 
Perwning to, derived from, or designating, an acid called 

S tlm. See Ptrooallol. 

O-AAllOl (-151), w. [PyrogaUic -f -of.] (Chem.) 
loi nietameric with phloroglucin, obtained by the 
distillation of gallic acid as a poisonous white crystalline 
substance having acid properties, and hence called also 
pyrogaUic acid. It is a strong reducer, and is used as 
a developer in photography and in the production of cer- 
tain dyes. 

Pyr'0-t»n (pYrid-jlin), n. [SeePTRooBKous.] 1. Elec- 
tricity. I^.] 

%. (Pnysm. Chem.) A poison separable from decom- 
posed meat infusions, and supposed to be formed from 
albuminous matter through the agency of bacteria. 

Pyro-gtnlo (-jfin'Yk), a. [Pyro- -f -gen -f -to.] 
(PAyriof.) Producing heat ; — said of substances, as 
septic poisons, which elevate the temperature of the 
body and cause fever. 

Py-rOf'A-nOQA (pt-r5j'«-n0s), <7. [Gr. trvp fire + 
-genous : cf. F, pyroghne^ Gr. irvpoyevijs.] Produced by 
lire; igneous. Mantell. 

P]rr^<V'’IMNI^ (pYribg-nSsaYk), a. [Pyro- -f Gr. 
yvwiboKw to know.] (Afin.) Of or pert^mng to char- 
acters developed by the use of heat ; pertaining to the 
characters of minerals when examined before tlw blow- 
pipe ; as, the pyrognostie characters of galena. 

FfPOfTBABWA (-tYks), n. pi. (Min?) The charactere 
of a minaral obeerved by the use of the blowpipe, as the 
degree of fusibility, flame coloration, etc. 


PYROSCOPE 

Pr'«)f^plar(pt-rll(t^flf),». lPyiK>- + 

A process of printing, ornamenting, or oarvingi by ootar 
ing with heatM instruments. 

^CT-rol'A-tor (pt-rlB'A-tAr), n. [See Pybolatbt. 1 A 
fire worshiper. [P.] Soulkaif. 

Pf-rol'A-tlT (-try)! n. [Pyro- -f Or. AarpsM wo^pi 
cf. F. pyroUUrie.) The worship of fire. Ycut^ 

Pyr^o-llg'lw-oiiA (pYrifl-lYg'nt-tts), \ a. [Pyro- -f- ft. 

Py^O-Ug'alo (pYri5-lYg'nYlO| i lignum woodt 
cf. F. pyrolign^.) (Old Chem.) Pertaining to, or 
desl(matiug, the aoidf liquid obtained in the diatiilatioB of 
wood, consisting essenually of impure acetic acid. 

Pyiyo-llg’notlA (-nils), a. Same os PTROLioimong. 

Pyr^O-m^ (-lYth'Yk), a. [l^o- lithic.) (Old 
Chem.) Same as Pyrourio, or Cyanurio. 

Py-nl'0-glAt (pt-rbPt-ltst), n. One who is versed in, 


or makes a study of, pyrology. 
I^-nd'o-gy (-jy), n. [Pyro- 


-logy : cf . F. pyro- 


(-jy)i n. [lyro- . _ 

logic.) That branch of physical science which treats of 
the properties, phenomena, or e Sects of heat ; also, a 
treatise on heat. 

Pyr^O-la'flltO (pYr'fi-lS'sIt), n. [Pyro- -f Or. Xveir to 
loose, or Aiiocs a loosing.] (Aim.) Manganese dioxide, a 
mineral of an iron-black or dark steel-gray color and me- 
tallic luster, usually soft. Pyroluslte parts witli its oxy- 

f en at a red heat, and is extensively used in discharging 
he brown and green tints of glass (whence lie name). 
Pyr^O-mAf-IIAt'lO (-rnKg-nitOrk), a. [Pyro- -f mag- 
netic.) (Physics) Acting by the agency of heat and 
magnetism ; as, a pyromagnetic machine for producing 
electric currents. 

Pyr^o-niAlAtA (-mS^ftt), ». (Chem.) A salt of pyro* 

malic acid. [06*.] 

Pyr'^o-mAlio ^mS'lTk), a. [Pyro- -f malic.) (Old 
Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, an acid now called 
maleic acid. 

PyT'O-mAn^oy (pYr'fi-mXn'sy ; 277 ), n. [Gr. wpofxait- 
r«ta ; irvp fire -f" (aovreia divination : cf. F. pyromctneie.) 
Divination by means of fire. 

Pyr'o-mA'nl-A (-mS'nY-A), n. [Pyro- mania.) An 
insane disposition to incendiarism. 

Pyr^o-mAn^ (-mSn'tYk), a. Of or pertaining to 
pyromancy. 

Pyr^o-num^tiO, n, [Of. Gr. irvpofiarrtv.] One who 
pretends to divine by fire. Sir T. Herbert. 

Py-rom'A-ter (pt-rBm'S-tSr). n. [Pyro- -f -meter: 
cf. F. pyrombtre?) 1. (PAyrics) An instrument used 
for measuring the expanrion of solid bodies by beat. 

2. (Physics) An instrument for measuring degrees of 
heat above those indicated by the mercurial thermometer. 

It is usually constructed so as to register the 
change which the heat to bo measured produces In the 
lenjgth of some expansible substance, as a metallic rod, 
or m the intensity of a thermo-electric current. 
Pyr'O-mot'Wo (pYr'ft-mSt'rYk), ) a, [Of. F. p/yromb- 
Pyr'O-mtt'riC-Al (-rt-kal), j /Hque.] (Physics) 
pertaining to, or obtained by, the pyrometer ; as, pyre- 
metrical instruments ; pyrometrieal measurements. 

Py-rom'e-try (pt-rom't-try), n. The art of measur- 
ing degrees of heat, or the expansion of bodies by heat 
Pyr^O-mor'pllitA (pYr'6-mBr'fIt), n. [G. pyromerphU. 
from Gr. iri)p fire -f- fiooM form.] (Min?) Native lead 
phosphate with lead chloride, occurring in bright green 
and brown hexagonal orystaJs and also massive; — so 
called because a fused globule crystallises in cooling. 

Pyr'O-mor'pbouB (-fBe), a. [Pyro- -j- -morphous.) 
(Min.) Having the property of crystaUising oy the 
agency of fire. 

Pyr^O-mu'OAte (-mu'kftt), n. (Chem.) A salt of pyro* 
muoio acid. 

Pyr^o-mii'olo (-mS'sYk), a. [Pyro- -f mueie.) (Chem.) 
Feigning to, derived from, or deslgiwting, an add ob- 
tained as a white crystalline substance by tbe distilla- 
tion of muoio acid, or by the oxidation of furfurol. 

Pyr^o-nonPlOA (-nSm'Yks), n. [Pyro- -f Gr. p6fmt 
law.] The science of heat. 

Pyr'ope (pYridp), n. [L. pyropus a kind of red 
•onse, ir. C ' ‘ 


is used as a gem. See the Note under Garkit. 

Pyr'O-pliAiie (-B-fin), n. [Bee Pyropmakous.] (Jfln.) 
A minenu which Is opaque in its natural state, but is said 
to change its color and become transparent by heat 

Py-roi^'A-noilA (pt-r5PA-ntts), a. [Pj^o- -f Gr. 
dxuvsw to show, paso., to shine.] Itendered transparent 
by heat. 

tjtHyjflumb (pYi/8-f5n), n. [Pyro- -4- Gr. 
sound.] A musical instrument in which the tones are 
produced by flames of hydrogen, or illuminating gas, 
burning in wbes of different sises and lengths. 

Pyr'o-yliorio (pYrifi-fdriYk), jo. [Pyro- -f- Gr. 

Py-roi^'o-ltnui ^t-rSf^ft-rOs), ) ^e>cu/ to boar.] 
Light-piMUclng ; of or pertaimug to pyrophorus. 

Fyrophorlo Iron (CA«m.), finely reduced Iron, which if* 
nites spontaneoualy on contact with air. 

II Py-ropll^o-nui (-rlls), n. [NL. See Pybophobowi.] 
(Old Chm.) Any one of several substanoee or mixturee 
which phoephoreeoe or l^te ^ntaneously on exposure 
to air, as a hea^ mixture of alum, potash, and char- 
coal, or a mixture of charcoal and finely dirided le^. 

Pyx^O-plMMKlpllAte ^Yr'fl-fBe'ffit), n. (Chem.) A salt 
of pyrophosphoric aold., . 

Fy^'0■pll0•-p^l0r'le^f5s-f5riYk), a. [Pyro- phos- 
phoric.) (Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, an acM, 
H 4 p|Of, which la obtained ae a white cryst^ne wb- 
stanoe. Its aatts are obtained by heating the phoephatea 

Pj-IOpblrl-Utf (pt-rSfOtl-lIt or pYrifl-ffinit), n. 
to- 4- Or. itihXor leaf.] (Min.) A mineral, usually_rf a 
white or greenish color and pearly luster, oo niisBng 
chiefly of hydrous silicate of alumina. 

Pyr^04»ope (pYr'fi-skBp), n. [Pyro- -p -scope: ct.F. 
pyroseope.) (Physics) An inetmment for measuring 
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> of bodies. It is » differentlai thermomator, 
teTinff <me bulb coated with gold or silver leaf* [i7. j 
I Pf'fO'fte fpt'rd^sls), n. [NL.. ix. Or. vvpmtrvt tk 
burniitft sa in&mmation, fr. irvpovp to bum, fr. vv^i 
flroT(jred.) See Water hnuA, under Bbask. 

PF-iMlfBUI'lltt (pt-r0s^in4>iu), n. [/Vro- + 
boyi? odor + 4ite»} (Min.) A minoral, usuaQy of a pale 
brown or of a gray or grayish green color» oonsli wn g 
ohUi^ of the hydrous sUioate of iron and m a ngane se ; ~ 
ao called from the odor given off before the blowpipe. 

Ihrr'iHMBie (pTr'AeSm). «. + -some body.] 

(^ooi.) Any compound ascidian of the genus Fyroeoma. 
nie pyrosomes form large hollow cylinders, sometimes 
two or three feet long, which swim at the sunaoe of the 
sea and are very phosphorescent. 

Pyi^o-avrpluiUi (-sttl'rtt), «. ( Chem > ) A suit of pyr- 
osulphuric add. 

Fyr'O'gid-Phii'llo (-sttl-fu'rtk), a. [Ppro- + -std- 
shtwie.] {Onem.) Pertaining to, or designating, an acid 
(eaUsd also diiulphurie acid) obtidned by distillation of 
certain auljdiates, as a oolorless, thiofc, cdly liquid, 
H|8|Or, resembling sulphuric acid. It is usm in the 
eMnttan of indigo, In the manufacture of alizarin, and in 
dshydratioa. 

(-tllr.t*rmK), a. [Pyro- + tartarioA 
{Ohstn») Pertaining to, or designating, an acid obtained 
as a wnite cxystaUlne substance by the distillation of 

tartaric add. 

(>thWtrtt), n. (CAsm.) Asaltof pjnro- 

tartario acid. 

Ffr'O-taollfld'llI (-tlik^nY-an), n. A pyrotechnist. 
Pf^O-teoll'lliO (-tgk'nYk), la. iPvr^ -f- teohniCf 
PlT'O'tMll^aUKal (-nT'kal), f technical : oi, T. ppro- 
ieehnigue. See Fzaa, TeoRtaosL.] 01 or pertaining to 
ffreworks, or the art of forming them. 

Ppicteitliiileal spsags. Bee under BpoNas. 
FfI^04S0ll*lll^0lllll ^tdk-nlab^on), n. A pyrotechnist 
Pyr'O-taA'lllai (-t^^nYks), n. The art of making 
fireworlEs; the manufacture and use of fireworks; pyro' 
techny. 

Ppf'O^Mk'YlIlt (-nTst), n. One skilled in pyro> 
teclmy ; one who manufactures fireworks. Sieevene. 

(pYr't-tgk'ny ; 277), n. [Cf. P. pyro- 
tecfmie,^ 1. The use and application of lire in smenoe 
and the arts. [Obs.] Sir M, Hale* 

2. Same as j^noraciimcs. 

PPHraOl^Mim (pt-rSth'd-nYd or -nid), n. [Pyro- 4- 
6r. Mdvv linen.] \Med.) A kind of empvreumatio oil 
produced by the combustion of textures of hemp, linen, 
or cotton fai a copper vessel, —formerly used as a reme- 
dial agent. Hunglieon. 

9w-nMli (pt-rbt^k), a. [Or. rvpmTuc6e, fr. irvpovi/ to 
tmrm fr. vilp, srvpdt, fire : of. F. pyroHoue.'} Caustic. 
See Oaovino. «— n. {Med.\ A oanatio medioine. 

(plr^t^rl^tHr-tlrOk), a. . 

-f- Iri- 4- lorfoHc.] (Vkem,) Pcsignatiiig an acid 
is more oommooly called uric acid. 

Pyi^Mmg'sno (•tQng'stTk), o. {Chem.) Polytung- 
atio. See MaraTinfosno. 

Pyr'iMI'Sdo (pYr't-Q'rYk), a. rPyro--f- uric.] {Old 
Chem.) Pextsixung to, or designating, an acid now called 
eyanuric acid. See Grairuiuo. 

PyV'O-va-dHldllO (-vt-nKd^k), a. [Pyre- -f vanadic.] 
{Chem.) Pertaining to, or deugnating, an acid of vana- 
dium, iMogous to pyropbosph^o aef 



Ffl^OX-Sllf (pTr^Sks-Sn), n. [F. pyroxhiCf from Or. 
fT&p fire ^roc a stranger ; — so oiuled because it was 
supposed to be a stranger, or of rare occurrence, in Igne- 
ous rooks.] {Biin.) A common mineral occurring In 
xnonoolinic crystals, with a pritmatio angle of nearly w)°, 
and also in massive forms which are often laminated. 
It varies in color from white to dark green and Mack, 
and includes many varieties differing in color and com- 
position, as diopsidey malacolite, salite, cocoolite, augite, 
etc. They are all ideates of lime and magm^ with 
aometlmes alu min a and iron. Pyroxene is an esseutisl 
constituent of many rocks, especially basic igneous 
r ocks, a s basalt, gabbro, etc. 

tDbe pyroxene group contains pyroxene proper, 
also the relMM cnrthoi^ombic sp^es, enstatito, brons- 
fte, hypersthene, and various monoclinio a^ trlcl^k 
species, as rhodonite, etc. 

1P^01-«lPl0 (pTi^6ks*/Y k), a. [Cf . F. pyroxhiique.] 
epntsining pyroxene $ compose ohiefiy of pyroxene. 

(pt-r8ks^idt), n. {MinJ} A rock con- 
dfmg flwsntislly of pyroxene. 


PF*rot^yl« (pt-r8ks^I), «. [Of. F. pyroxyle. See 
PntoxYLic, -n.T Same as Pyboxyur. 

(pYi^dlcs-Ym), a. [Pyro- Cir. iiihor 
wood.] {(/Id Chem.) Derived from wood by dlstHlation ; 
— formerly used In designating crude wood sphrit. 

Pjr-nnB^-Ull (pt-rOks'I-lYn), n. (Chem.) A substance 
resembling gun cotton In oompcMithm and projperties, 
but distinct m that it is more highly nitrified ana Is sol- 
uble in aloohoL ether, etc. t — oalMtiteopyroseyle. 

Pyr^MiiO (plrrYk), a. (X. pyrrMohitUt Or. irvppCxuK 
belonging to the mppiy}! (so. 6px*W*e) a kind of war 
dance.] L Of or pertaming to an andent Greek martial 
danoe. ** Ye have the pyrrhie dance as yet ** Byron. 

2. {Pros.) Of or pertaining to a pyrrhio, or to pyrrhios ; 
contaaningpyrrhics; as, a pyrrhie verse. 

P]nr1chlo, n. 1. iQ^r. ovpaixn : cf. F. pyrrhiyue^ fern.] 
An ancient Greek martial dance, to the accompaniment 
of the flute, its time being very quick. 

2. [L. pyrrhichius (so. pe^, Gr. nvppixioe (sc. ircvs) : 
cf. F. p^rrhique^ masc.] {Pros.) A iooi consisting of 
two short syllables. 


two short ayllal 
Pyr^rU^dat (pYr^Y-sYst), 
danced the pyrrhio. 


n. {Qr. Antiq.) One who 

l^-11lO''£a‘AB (pYr-r5'n$-an), ) a. [L. Pyrrhontus : 

P^llimilo (pTr-rbn'Yk), ) of. F. pyrrhonien.] 
Of or pertaining to pyrrhoifism. 

Pyrolu^-lllsm (pirr^-nlz’m), n. [Prom Pyrrho, the 
founder of a school of skeptics in Greece (about 300a. c. ) : 
cf . F. pyrrhonisme.'] Skepticism ; universal doubt. 

Pyx^llO-lllfit (-nist), n. A follower of Pyrrho; a 
sk^tio. 

WllU^-ttee (-tYn). [n. [Gr. m/ppoe flame-colored, 

P^'IrllO-tlta (-tit), } fr. wOp flre .1 {Min.) A bronze- 
colored mineral, of metallic luster. It is a sulphide of 
iron, and is remarkable lor being attracted by the magnet. 
OaUedjdso magnetic pyrites. 

Pyy^MI (-rSl), n. f<Ir. frvpp6e flame-colored (from rOp 
fire) 4- L. o/eum oil.t {Chem.) A nitrogenous base found 
in coal tar, bone oU, and other distillates of organic 
substanoes, and also produced synthetically as a oolorless 
liquid, € 40 ^, having an odor like that of chloroform. 
It is the nuoleusand origin of a large number of deriva- 
tives 80 called because it colors a s^dlnter of wood 
moistened with hydrochloric acid a red. 

Pyr^ro-Una (-r«-lYn or -15n), n. {Chem.) A nitroge- 
nous base, O 4 H 7 N, obtained as a oolorless liquid by the 
reduction of pyrrol. 

U pyr^n-la (pYr'fi-ia), n. [NL., fr. L. pyrus a pear.] 
{Zodl.) A genus of large marine gastropods, having a 
pear-shaped shetL It includes the 
ng-shells Bee lUust. in Appendix. 

(pt-rp'rYk), c. Same 

as iTKoinuo. 

H py^nu (pS'rfis), «. [L. pyrus, 
or better pkus, pear tree.] {Bot.) 

A genus of rosaceous trees and 
shrubs having pomes for fruit. It 
includes the apme, crab apple, pear, 
ohbkeberry, sorb, and mountoin ash. 

^-ru'W (pt-ru'vik), a. [iVo- 
4- L. uva a grsq>e.] {Chem.) Per- 
taining to, or designating, an acid 
(called alM pyroraeemic acid) ob- 
tained, as a liquid having a pungent 
odor, by the distillation of racemic 
acid. 

Py-ni^7ll (-vYl), n. {Chem.) A 
complex nitr<^|[enous compound ob- 
tained by heating together pyruvic acid and urea. 

(pYth^A^S'i^-on or pY-thKg'f^-riPon), 

. [Xk Pythagoreus, Gr. Ilt^y^pttor.] Of or pertaining 

> P^hagoras (a Ore^ philosopher, bom about S82 b. 0 .), 

r ms plmosopny. 

The central thought of the Pythaooreom philosophy is the idea 
of number, the recognition of the numerical and mothenwtioal 
relations of things. Encyc. Brit. 

Fythamrsaa propositioB {Oeom.\, the theorem that the 
square oesoribM upcm the h: — ' “ ' 



Pyrula {Pyrula papy- 
racea) of Florida. 

(H) 


angled triangle is ^ual to 
sonbed upm the other 


„ - ;henuse of a plane ligbt- 

Jie sum of the squares de- 

two sides. — Pythscoreso aytUm 

lAstron.), the commonly received system ot astronon^, 
first taught by Pythagoras, and afterward revived by Co- 
pemiouB, whence it is also called the Copemican system. 
— fytbagerMa isttsr. See T. 

l^rtll^a-SO're-tll (pTWAgS^rF-an or pY-thXg^ft-rjS^an), 
n. A follower of P^j^hagoras ; one of the school of phi- 
losophers founded by Pythagoras. 

Pytli^a-ffornMUidsm (-iz’m), n. The doctrines of 
Pythagoras or the Pythsgoreana 
As a phiiosophio aehool Pythayoreavism became extinct in 
Orsece about the middle of the 4th century I n. 0.). Eneyc. Brit. 


P.oythagorigue.] Sm PROAmaAn, a* 

(pY-thIg^fi-rTi*m). n. [Gr^ 
piopM.] ^s doctrines tau^ by Pythagons. 

Pythagoras mode numbers the basis of his phOe- 
aapnioal tmitom, as well physical as metaphysM Ilis 
doctrine of the tranamigratkm of aoula (metempeyohoais) 
iB associated closely yitn the name of Pythagoras. 

Py<4fciii^o^fao (-ris), v. i. [io^. dtp. p. Fttbaoo- 
aiaan <-rIsd) ;p.pr, & t>6. n. PynuaoBiiara (-if'^sYng).] 
[Gr. ovdstyoplisuf,] To speoolste after the manner ol 
Pythagoras. 

P]rthi«d (pTthnr-fid), n. [See Pmius.l (Gr. 
iiq.) The period intervening b^een one celebration of 
the Pythian games and the next. 

Pyml-nn (-on), a. [L. PytMus, Gr. Xlvdiof belong- 
ing to Pytho, the older name of Delphi and its environs : 
cf. F. pyfhien,] Of or pertaining to Delphi, to the tem- 
ple of Apollo, or to the priestess of Apollo, who delivered 
oracles at Delphi. 

Pythlaa easMs (Or. Ant^.), one of the four great na- 
tional festivals of ancient Greece, celebrated near Delphi, 
in honor of Apollo, the conqueror of the dragon Pytiion, 
at first once in eight years, afterward once in four. 

Pyth'O-irail'lO (plth^ft-jSnnrk), a. [Gr. irvBsty 'to rot 
-f- yivot origin.] Producing deoomposition, as diseases 
which are supposed to be acoompamed or caused by de- 
composition. 

Py'tllOII (pl'tbbn), n. [NL., fr. L. Python the ser- 
pent slain near Delimi by Apollo, Gr. ni^wr.] l.jZodl.) 
Any mecies of very large snakes of the genus Python, 
and lulied genera, of the family Pythonidm. They are 
nearly allied to the boas. Called also rock snake. 

SSF^The pythons 


spurs, two rows of sul__ 

They are found tn Africa, 

2. A diviner by spirits. ‘ITManassesJ observed omens, 
and nvpdkatedpythons.^* 4 Kings xxi. e {Dotcay versiorO- 
Pra'O-naM (pYth'6-nSs), n. [L. pythonissa .* cf. F. 
ythonisse. See Pytbxan.] x. (Or. Antiq.) The priestess 
no gave oraonlar answers at l^lphi in Greece. 

2. Ai^ woman supposed to have a spirit of divination ; 
a sort of witch. Bp. Hall. 

Py-tbimlO (pI4h5n'Ykh «■ [L. pythonicus, Gr. wv- 
See PrnuAN.] Prophetic ; oracular ; pretend- 
ing to foretell events. 

PytlPO-nSim (pYth'6-nYz'm). n.* The art of predicting 
events after the manner of tne priestess of Apollo St 
Delphi ; equivocal prophesying. 

Pftt'O-nlSt (-nYst), n. A conjuaer ; a diviner. 

H Ihrtll^lHfiO-mMr^plUl (-fi-nt-m6r^fi0» ^ 

Prraov, and -Moaraons.] (Pa^eon.) Same as fiosASXV- 


, ,, [NL., fr. Gr. mJov pus -f- 

oSpov urine.] (Med.) A morbid condition in which pus 
is diachargea in the urine. 


I Fy-nW-t (pt-u'rY-h), n. 
’ - {Met* " * 



Fjn (pfks), n. nu pyxis a box, Gr. irvffe a box, es- 
pecially of boxwood, fr. irvfos the box 
tree or boxwood. Bee Box a rec^taole.] 

[Written also pix.] 1 . {B. C. Cfh.) The 
box, case, vase, or tabernacle, in which 
the host is reserved. 

2 . A box used in the British mint as 

a jplaoe of deposit for certain sample 
coins taken for a trial of the weight and 
fineness of metal before it Is sent from 
the mint. Musket. 

3. (Naut.) The box in which the com- 
pass is suspended ; the binnacle. Weale. 

4. (Anat.) Same as Prxis. Pyx (ij. 

Pyx cloth (R. C. Ch.), a veil of silk or 

Isoe covering the pvx.— Trial of ths pyx, the annual test- 
ing, in the Fngluh mint, of the standard of gold and 
silver coins. Encye. Brit. 

Pni,r.f: To test as to weight and finenessj^as the 
coins deposited in the pyx. 

Pygl-datO (pYlu/YAltt), a. Having a 
pyxidium. 

II Pyx-lAl-lim (pYks-Yd^-lim), n. ; pi. 

PVXIDIA (-*). [NL., fr. Or. irvWwv, dun. 
of nviCx a box. See Prx.] (Bot.) {a) A 
pod which divides circular^ into an upper 
and lower half, of which the former acts as 
a kind of li^ as in the pimpernel and purs- 
lane. (b) Tne theca of mosses. 1 

(pTks'Y), n. {Bot.) Same as Pixy. ' 

Is (pTk^s), n. [L.] 1. A box ; a pyx. 

'Bot.) A pyxidium. Gray. 


jMushet. 



Pyxidium (h). 


{Anat.) The acetabulum. See Aobtabclok, 2. 
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QUADRIC 08 TATE 


Q. 


(kQ), the MTenteenth letter of the BnglUh 
, bet. hM but one sound (thst of h)^ usd ia always 
followed by u. the two letters together being sounded 
like kWy except In some words in which the u is silent. 
See Cmide to JPronuneiationf § 240. Q is not found in 
Anglo-Bsxoa, cw being used instead of qu; as inctciC) 
quick ; ctcen, queen. The name (kii) is from the French 
Jmt which is from the Latin name of the same letter; 
its form is from the Latin, which derived it, through a 
Greek alphabet, from the Phoenician, the ultimate origin 
being Egyptian. 

Etymologically, o or tu is most nearly related to c {ch^ 
toh\ p, p, and wh; as in cud, ^id, L. epuus, ecus, 
horse, Gr. iinror, whence E. et^me, htopio ; L. quoa 
which, E. tcAat; L. aguila, E. eaple; £. kUcAen, OE. 
hioAene, AS. oycene, L. copuina. 

QUA (kwi or kwk), conj, [L., abl. of qui who.] In 
solar as ; in the capacity or character of ; as. 

It is with Shelley’s biographers qua biographers that we hare 
to deal. London Spectator. 


G. quabbCj 

L. oapito 1 

head, also E. cpuaA.] An unfledg^ bird ; hence, some- 
thing immature or unfinished. Ford. 

Qliab, V. i. See Qijob, v. i. 

(kwS'bSrd^ or kwK-), n. {Zodl.) The Amer- 
ican night heron. See under Nmirr. 

OUA^ (kw^'chA), n. {Zodl.) The quagga. 

QUAOk (kwKk), V. i. [imp. & p. p. QtrAOKsn (kwSkt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Quaokiko.I tOf imitative origin ; cf. 
L. hodkm^ G. quacken^ quaken^ Icel. kvaka to twitter.] 

1. To utter a sound the cry of a duck. 

8. To make vain and loud pretensions ; to boast. To 
qmck of universal cures.*’ Hudibrat. 

3. To act the part of a quack, or pretender. 

OnAOk, n. 1. The cry of the duck, or a sound in imi- 
tation of it ; a hoarse, quacking noise. Chancer. 

2. [Of. (^AOKSALTBX.] A iKutstful pretender to med- 
ical skill ; an empiric ; an ignorant practitioner. 

3. Hence, one who boastfully pretends to skill or 
knowledge of any kind not posses^ ; a charlatan. 

QuackM poUtioal i quacks solentiflo, aoaderolcal. Carlyle. 

QllAdA^ o. Pertaining to, or characterized by, boast- 
ing and pretension ; used by quacks ; pretending to cure 
diroases ; as, a quack medicine ; a quack doctor. 

QUUdl'dr-y l-Sr-]^), n. ; pi. Quackkbiks (-Is). The 
nets, arts, or boMtful pretenuous of a quack ; false pre- 
tensions to any art : empiricism. Carlyle. 

OllAOk' (Foi.) See Qurroa obasb. 

QUAOk^iUI, a, like a quack ; boasting ; characterized 
by quackery. Burke. 

QaAbb/lAm (‘Iz'm), n. Quackery. Carlyle. 

QaaoIGa (kwXk^’l), V. 4. & t. [tmp. &p. p. Quao- 
HiBD (-k’ld) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Quaobubo (-kling) J [Of. 
Qunuunu).] To suffocate ; to choke. [iVov. Fng.'] 

QOAOk'AAl-VAr (kwSk'sU-vSr), n. [D. kwakzalver; 
c'f. kiDokaalven to quack or boast of one’s salvea See 
Quack, Baltb, n.] One who boasts of his skill in medi- 
cines and salves, or of the efficacy of his prescriptions ; 
a charlatan ; a ^ack ; a mountebank. [GAs.] Burton. 

QVAd (kw9d), QqaM (kwld), a. [Akin to AS. cwSdf 
ewead, dung, evil, G. kot^ dung, OHG. qud/.] Evil ; bad ; 
bafiSdng : as, a quade wind. [OAs.] 

Sooth play, quad play, as the Fleming saith. Chaucer. 
(Print.) A quadrat. 

^ j n. (Arch.) A quadrangle; hence, a prison. 

[Caaf or Slang] 

II Q«aA^ (kwM'rA), n. ; pi. Quabkjb (-rfi). [Lm a 
square, the socle, a platband, a fillet] (Arch.) (a) The 
punth, or lowest member, of any pedestal, podium, water 
table, or the like.' (b) A fillet, or lietel. 

QlUfi^blA (>r&-Vl), a. [Bm Quadbati.] (3fath.) 
That may be squared, or rednoed to an equivalent square ; 
— said of a surface when the area limited by a curve 
can be exactly found, and expreaeed in a finite number 
of algebraic terme. 

Qm^fArgt-BA'rl-OlUI (-jt-nS'rT-as), a. [L. quadrage- 
narimit fr. quadrageni forty each.] Consuting of forty ; 
forty years old. 

QOAlflrA-im (karBd'rA-JSn), tt. [LL. quadragena^ 
fr.L. gfMMfrapem forty each, akin to guadra^nta ' 


(R. C. Ch.) Xn indujgenoe of forty days, oorrespond£ig 
to the forty days of anoient oanonloal penaaoe. 

tlQMd^rAJliA^ldBA (-J«e^-m^^ n. [L., tr. quadra- 
geHmus the foctleth, fr. quadraginia forty ; ekin to quat- 
fttor four. Bee Ibmi.} (JEcef.) The forty days feet 
preceding Easter ; Lent. 

. CMrageiiBBa Ivilaj, the first Sunday in Lent, about 
tony days before Saiwer. 

_ QAAft'nhgaAl-lBAi (-mal), a. [Of. F. quodragSBmai.] 

BeronghigtoLent; new In Lent; L t n A en . i 

^ QlM^-fM^4ttAlA(HBioU)^ pf. Offer. 
kMi lonnerty made to the mother ohnrohof 


a irio eaee onlCd.Leat flnndey. ... i I 
^ (kwVd^ii^), n. CF., fir. 

quati^iem-^mguku gSdgSjfe 
an 11 ^ Ikw Foma, and Am&a a eomar.1 '*“*‘^* ' 
3U (tShom.) Aplane figOrOhatlng four aa^es, and oob- 
aaquantly four aides ; any figure having four angles. 


8. A square or quadrengular space or inolosure ; such 
a space or court surrounded by bulldtngB, esp. such a 
court in a college or publio^sehoo! in Snghmd. 

QllAd-nui'g;A-lar (kwfid.rSs^gt-l8r), a. [Of. F. quad- 
rangtUaire.] Having four angles, and consequently four 
sides ; tetragonal. — QilAd.XAll'gll-lAr-ly, adv. 

11 QllAd^ABA (kw5<rrXnz), n. / pi. Qcadbahtbs (-rSn'- 
tSz). [L.] 1. (Jtom. Antiq.) A fourth part of the coin 
o^ed an ae. Bee 3d As, 2. 

8. The fourth of a penny ; a farthing. See Cux. 

QuAdfrAnt (kwQd'ront), n. [L. quadrans, -antis^ a 
fourth part, a fourth of a whole, fir. quaituor four : cf. F. 
quadranty cadran. See Foub, and of. Cadbak^ 1. The 
fourth jMrt ; the quarter. [06s.] Sir T. Browne. 

2. (Oeom.) The quarter of a circle, or of the circum- 
ference of a circle, an arc of 90^, or one 
subtending a right a^le at the center. 

3. (An^. Oeom.) One of the four parte 
into which a plane ia divided by the cofir- 
dinate axes. The upper right-hand part is 
the first quadrant ; the upper left-hand 
part the second; the lower left-hand part 
the third; and the lower right-hand oo Quadrants, 
part the/our/A quadrand. 

4. An instrument for measuring altitudes, variously 
constructed and mounted for different specific uses in 
astronomy, surveying, gunnejty. etc., consisting com- 
monly of a graduated arc of 9(r, with an index or ver- 
nier. and either plain or telcHKo^o sights, and usually 
having a plumb Ime or spirit level for fixing the vertical 
or homontal direction. 

Ouanar's quadrant, an in- 
strument consisting of a 
graduated limb, with a 
plumb line or spirit level, 
aud an arm by which it is 
applied to a cannon or mor- 
tar in adjusting it to the 
elevation required for at- 
taining the desired range. 

— Oantar’s quadrant. See 
GuBTBn’s quAPBAMT, In the 




Gunner's Quadrant 



Vocabulary. — Baatya qnadrant, a hand instrument used 
chiefly at sea to measure the altitude of the sun or other 
celestial body in ascertaining the ves- 
sel’s position. It consists of a frame 
in the form of an octant, having a 
graduated scale upon its arc, audT an 
index arm, or alidade, pivoted at its 
apex. Mirrors, called the index glass 
and the horizon glasa, are fixed, one 
upon the index arm and the other 
upon one side of the frame, respective- 
ly. When the instrument is held up- 
right, the index arm may be swung ao ^ ^ 

that the index glass will reflect an Im- Hodlsv’a Quadrant, 
age of the sun upon the ^ass, . . . 

ud when the r^eoted image oT the ^ 

sun coincides, to the observer’s eye. Slit, j io- 

with the hokion as seen dir^ly oaerVw’?e?l. 
through an openi^ at the side of the ^ 

horizon glass, the index shows the sun’s altitude upon 
the scale ; — more properly, but less commonly, called an 
oc^an/.— Quadrant of altttode, an a^endage of the artifi- 
cial globe, consisting of a sup of crass of the length of 
a quadrant of one of the great circles of the globe, and 
graduated. It may be fitted to the meridian, and being 
movable round to all pefints of the horizon, serves as a 
scale in measuring altitudes, as imnth s, etc. 

QnAfi-rAn^ (kwfid-rSiFtal), a. (X. quadrantalis 
containing the fourth part of a measure.^ (Oeom.) Of cw 
pertaining to a quadhant ; also, included in the fourth 
part of a circle ; as, quadrasUal space. 

Qnadrantal trlaagls, a spherical triangle having one side 
equal to a quadrant or arc of 90''. — Qnadrantal venwr, 
a versor that expreases rotatlou through one right angle. 

QllAfi-imil'tAl, n. [L.] 1. (Rom. Antiq.) A cubical 
vessel containing a Brnnan ouUo foot, each side being a 
Roman square foot ; — used as a measure. 

8. A cube. [iJ.] 

QAAd^rat (kwO<FKtt), n. p*. quadraty eadrat. Bee 
Quaobatb.] 1. (PrfnI.) A block of type metal lower 
than the letters, — nyed in specing and in blank lines. 
[Abbrer. quad.] 

8. An old instrument need for taking altitudes; — 
called also geometrical squarsy and line of shadows. 

QAAdmt (-rtt), a, [L. quadraim aquared, p. p. of 
quadrare to make loiir«onierad, to make square, to 
square, to fit, suit, from quadnu square, gtMffuor four. 
Bee Quadaam^ end of. Qoax»bat, Qoabvt an arrow, 
Squabb.] 1. Having four aqual tidea, the oppoelte sldae 
parallel, and four ri^t angles; square. 

Fifuree, some round, some triangle, some quodrolB. Jhat. 

2. Produced by multiplyliw a number by Itself ; square. 
“ ^adrate and oubloal numbers.** Sir T. Jmnone. 

3. Square; erven; balaaoed; equal; exact. [Arehaic] 

** A quttdraiij aoUd, wise man.** Howm. 

4. Squared; edited; correspondent. [AroAoic] **A 
generioal deaorlption quadrate to both.** Hantoy, 

, Qi a ^t i tbye (Anof.), a bene between the base of the 
loworiaw anOhe skull In most veitebratee below the 
mammali. In reptiles and birds it artiouleteethe lower 
jaw withlSu al^: m mammals tt is reprsssnted by the 
manansormoue. 


QAAfi^fAta (kw5d'rtt).n. [Tu. quadratum. Bee Quad- 
BATE, a.l 1. (Oeom.) A plane aurfaoe wlUi four equal 
sides otiu four right angles; a square; hence, figura- 
tively, anything having the outline of a square. 

At which command, the i>owert< militant 

That stood lor heaven, lu mighty quadrate joined. Milton. 

2, (Astrol.) An aspect of the heavenly bodies in 
which they are distant from each other 0(F, or the quar- 
ter of a circle ; quartile. Bee the Note under Asfbot, 6. 

3. (Anat.) The quadrate bone. 

QAAd^rAtO (-rSt), V. i. [imp. & p. p. QuAnaaTBo (-rt- 
tfid) \ p.pr.& vb. n. Quadbatiko.j [See Quadbatb, a.l 
To square : to iu;ree ; to suit ; to correspond ; — followed 
by with. [Archaic] 

The.obleotionB of these specalatista of its fonns do not quad- 
rate with their theories. Burke. 

QAAd'rAte, V. t. To adjust (a gun) on its carriage ; 
also, to train (a gun) for horizontal firing. 

QAAd-rat'le (kwfid-rSt^), a. [Of. F. quadratique.] 

1. Of or pert^ing to a square, or to squares ; resem- 
bling a quadrate, or square ; square. 

2. (Crystallog.) Tetragonal. 

3. \Alg.) Pertaining to terms of the second degree; 
as, a quadratic equwon, in which the highest power 
of the unknown quantity is a square. 

QAAd-rAt'loA (>Ika), n. (Alg.) Tliot branch of alge- 
bra which treats of quadratic equations. 

QUAd-rA^tO-Jn^ffAi (kw6d-rS't6-ju'gal), a. (Anat.) 

Of or pertaining to tlie quadrate and jugal bones. (6) Of 
or pertaining to the quadratojugal bone. The quad- 
ratojugal bone. 

Qwutetflfvgal bone (Anal.), a bone at the base of the 
lower jaw in many animals. 

QAAd'rA'trlZ (kwfid-rS^trtks), n. ; pi. -TBixiui (-trTks- 
8z), or -TBiOBS (kwfid'rA-tri'sfc). [NL.] (Oeom.) A 
curve made use of in the quadrature of other curves ; as, 
the gundratrix of Dinostratus, or of Taohimhausen. 

QAAd'rA-tAre (kwfid^rA-tfir ; 135), n. [L. quadraturat 
cf. F. quadrature, Quadbatb, a.] 1. (AfafA.) The 

act of aquaring ; the findiop; of a square having the same 
area as some given curvilinear figure; as, the quadfth 
ture of a circle ; the operation of finding an expresrion 
for the area of a figure bounded wholly or in by a 
curved line, as by a curve, two ordinates, and tne axis of 
abscissas. 

8. A quadrate; a square. Milton, 

3. (Integral Calculus) The integral used in obtaining 
the area bounded by a curve ; hence, the definite int^ 
gral of the product of any function of one variable into 
the differential of that variable. 

4. (Adron.) The position of one heavenly body in 
respect to another when distant from it 90^, or a quar- 
ter of a circle, as the moon when at an equal distance 
from the points of conjunction and opposition. 

Qvadratvre of the moon (Astron.), the position of the 
moon when one half of the disk is illuminated. -Qaad- 
rators of an orbit (Astron.). a point in an orbit wldcb is at 
either extremity of the latus rectum drawn through the 
empty focus of the orbit. 

QAAfiM (-rin),n. [It. quadrellOy LL. quadreUuSy fr. L. 
quadrus square. Bee Quadbatb, and of. Quabbkl an ar- 
row.] 1. A square piece of turf or peat. [Prov. Eng.] 
2. A square brick, tile, or the like. 

QAAfl-rein*Al-Al (kwfid-rSn'nT-ol), a, [L. quadrienni- 
urn a space of four years ; quaituor four 4* annus year ; 
ctJ^. quadriennis. Bee Quadbatb, aud AxnmAL.] 1. Com- 
prising four years ; as, a quadrennial period. 

8. Occurring once in four years, or at the end of every 
four years ; as. quadrennial games. 

QAAfi-m^-Al-ly, adv. Once in four ydara. 
nvV^nil'Bl-AmX-fim), n. [NL. Bee QuADBitnoAL.] 
A space or period of four years. 

Qaa 4^ (kwfid^I-). [L., from quaituor four. Bee 
F 0 UB.J A oomblniiig form meaning four, four Mmss, 
four/etd; as, oNodrmapsular, haviimi^r capsules. 

Qud<fi-bA'Alo (-bSwk), a. iQuadri- 4* baste.] 
(Chem.) Same as Tbtbabasxo* 

(taAflWblA (kwM^t4>’l), a.' QuadraUe. [R.] 
QAAdflto (-rik), a. (Math.) Of or pertaining to the 
second degree. 

Ql^m,n. (a) (Alg.) A qnantio of the second degree. 
Bee Qvabtio. (6) (Oeom.) A surface whose equation in 
three variables is ox the aecond degree. BpherM, sphe- 
roids, AXUpeoMs, paraboloids, hyperboloids, also cones and 
cylinders with circular bases, aro quadrics. 

QAAd^ll«Ap'AA’]Ar (-Wlp*stt-18rJ, o. [Quadri- 4- cap- 
sular.] (Rof.) Having four capsules; 

II Ciwifl^rtiABA [NL.,ft‘.L.^woffi*^ 

fou?f cqpnf h^.] (AnaL) T^ groat extensor mu^e 
of the knee, divided above Into four parts which unite in 
a single tendon at the knee. 

Qiud^kldi^-tAl (-sTi/I-tdl), a. (Anat.) Of or par- 
taining to the quadrioepB. 

fimSFkUoni (kwmr-kfim), n. [See Quadbxooi- 
vova.] (Foitf.) Anyquadrloornonsanlin^. 

OiiA4Kil-oar4oBA (-kfir;nBs), f 
horn : cf. F. quadric^.] (Zobt.) Having four horns, 
or hornlike organs ; as, a quadricomaus beetle. 

QAAff'fi-AAirtAtA (-Wttt), a, IQuain- + eostatc.] 
Having four riba. 
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QUADRIDENTATE 

. ^11^11400^ (kw5(Vrt-d&i^t), a. Qoad^ri-Me^ (kwM'rf-iiSk'diOn), n. IQuadri- + 

d9Hiate.} Having four teeth : aa, a quadridentaie leaf. teoHon.J A eubdiviaion into four parU 

S^aaQuADEEKWAL. Qfu£riHnrQ9lt9 (-alimt), a. TOufldr*. 4- au/cafe.] 
. ou<^r<^Hta£our- iZooU Having four hoofa ; aa, a qt^rUulcate foot ; a 

fold, fr. Quatiuor four : cf. F. quadrffarii, Gf. Multi- gtuumtulcaie 


quattuor four i ci. F. quadrifarti. C£. Multi- 
i.j Arranged in four rows or rauka; M^mutdri^ 
feavea. Loudon, 


ti W^-ULWA (-aTl-UbOTk), ) 
(-T.kal)» ] 


Raving four ayl- 
lablea; of or per- 
'risytlabic word. 
[iiuadrU -f «yWa- 


9 uadrUyllabe.:\ A word conaiathig of four 6ro;ti, becoming pal« behind a^ 
ay^blea Le Quincey. neath. with 

Qoadi-rlv'A-lailoe (kw8d-rTv'&-l«nB), n. (CAom.) The dark atrinea on 
quMity or atate of being quadrivalent ; tetravolence. the face neok 


^ 0>;tfd (-fQr^t-^), (L IQuadri- -\- /ur- -enm^p. pr. See Valbkcb.] (Chem.) Having a valence the body**^ 

brajMAe^ of four ; capablo of combining with, being replaced by, q UA r ' A r 

'** f* compared with, four monad atoma ; tctravalent ; — r.Jvs a 

ri'jg). [lu Bee QUADRWUooui.] (i2om. w4 »//?.) A car aaid of certain atoms and radlcala i thua, carbon and aili- oVr^Ao o«fr 

or c^iot drawn by four horaee abreast. con are quadrivalent elements. 2 ^ ^ rtf 

O^^rf-fam't-iua (kwdd'rt-jSm'I-nol), ) a. [Qwac/ti*- Oud^l-VAlyo (kwM'rf-vBlv), a. IQuadrU -|- valve : Jhe ^ture nf 

, I 4- L. 17^- cC^.quadHvalvl^ (ifof.) DeKiaoent Into fow almilar aouanm^re- 

mim twins.] Fourfold; having four similar parts, or parts; four-valved; as, a (fwadm-oZoe pericarp. yieldinir or 


QOAIL 

Qnatt (kwAf), V, L To drink largely or luxuitottity, 
Twrlve days the gods their solemn revels keep, 

And gmjf with biameiewi EtlUops in the deep. Dryden, 
Qttatf'ar (-?r), n. One who quaffs, or drinks largely. 
Quag (kwig). n. A quagmire. [J?.] « Crooked or 
straight, through quags or thorny dells.*’ Cowper, 
Qw'fA (kwIg>ga5,n. [Hottentot] iZo6l) A South 


African wild aaa {Equut^ or Uippotigris^ 
quagga). The upper parts are relish 


of four ; caj^lo of combining with, being replaced by, n u A A ' A r 
or compared with, four monad atoms ; tetravalent ; — ■ a 

said of certain atoms and radicals ; thus, carbon and sili- n « a o 6 u a o- 
con ore quadrivalent elements. ^ ^ 


Qu AO, Qu AO- 
MIRB.] Ofi 


tiro j^.of .ImiUtpartfc Qn^ril-vtfva, (Arch.) A door, Auttir, or tlie I teembiiw*u" 

Qaadrlgeiniaal bodlts Mno/.). two pairs Of lobes, or ele- like, having four folds. I ' ^ 

vaucms. on the dorsal side of the midbraiu of most mam- QlUUl'']l>VAl'Vll-lAr (kw6d''rl-vai'vft-15r). a. 
mi^; the optic lobes. The anterior pair are called the four valves j ouadrl valve, 
nates, and the posterior the fester. Onad-flv^J^ /kwM.rTvnr^n rr. 


a quagmire; 
yielding or 


) posterior the fester. 


QllAd*llTl-Al (kwttd-ryv'I-al), a, [L. quadrivium a 


or the trembling un- 

der the foot, as soft, wet earth ; spongy ; boggy. “ O’er 
naving the watery strath, or quaggy moss.” ColUns, 

, Qiiak*!IWA^ (-nairO, n. [Q«a*e 4* mire.'] Soft, wet. 


Same as QuAUBuuauus. 

OUAd-lij^-gOIIS (-gfis), a. [L. q\ 
of four ; quaituor four -\- jugum yol 
with four pairs of leaflets ; as, a qua 


»• mg up the quadrivium. 

II OilAd-ltTl-lim (-ttm), n. [L.] The four “liberal 
arts,’’ arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy ; — so 


ol. Arts/’ arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
+yaga»» yolrej (.ffof.) Rnnato, called by the schoolmen. BeeTsmuii. 
* OHAd-roail^ fkwSd-rfian'l. n. TF. a 


OnAllOff 1 (kwa'hbg), n. [Abbrev. fr. Narragaucett. 
QUAllAllg ) ludian poquauhock.] {Zo'ol.) Au Amer- 
ican market clam ( Ptenur mer~ „ 


(kwdd-rWn'), »• [»*• quartertm, or 8p. cenaria). It is sold in large 

ouarteron. See Quabteb a fourth part, and of. Quar- quantities, and Is hlglily valued 
SeeQuADAi-, tbboh.] The offering of a mulatto Jndi white person; 2s food, ’called lls6 round 


and Latbbal.] Having four sides, and 
consequently four angles ; quadrangular. 

QVAd^ll'lAt^tr-Al, n. 1. {Geom.) A 
pbme flmire having four sides, and con- 
sequently four angles; a quadrangular 
figure ; any figure formed by four lines. 

2. An area defended by four fortresses 



a person quarter-blooded. [Wr 
quarteroon^ and quaUron.] 
OUAd-rosIdlA ^rbks^d or -Id), n. 
(CAm.) A tetroxide. [A] 
IIQllAd-ni'tllA-IIA(-rH'mk-n&), i 
nj5/. [NL. See QuADBUMAmc.] i 
{Zo6l.) A division of the Pri- jfl 


suppor^ ewh other ; m, the Venetian padrilaierat, ^udei comprising the apes and 
comprhung Muitua, PMchier., V«ron.^ ud monk«y.7-T?.SlSl^,^2 

through f^r pc^ints, A, C, A the \A^ ^ 

lines ^ing supposed to be produced thumb. 

Indefinitely. Formerly the Quadrnmaua 

QUAd^ll-liKl'Ar-al-IIMA, n. The ^ n/ \ considered an order diK- 

property of being quadrilateral. /\ \ Bimana, which 

^ Quid^rt-Ut'or-Al (-ITt^r-al), a. / \\ « 

IQuadri. 4- literal.] OonaUting of / ^ . QlWA'ni-mAIie (kwfW'rp.mS 

four letters. “a 4- wmnus a hand : cf. F. quadr 

<hU-«llUA' (kwA-drTl'or kAdrTl'; comnlate Quadri- theQu^n^a, 

277^, n. [F. quadrUle, n. fern., fr. 8p. , QttAfl-ra'inA-IlW (kwbd-rp' 

ouadrilla meeting of four or more inq^ hands j of or pertainin 

persons, or It. quadriglia a band of soldiers, a sort of QOAO^-pAa (kwSd'rpjpW), 
dance ; dim, fr, L. qt^ra a aquare, it, quattuor four. four 4- ® 

See Quadratb.] 1. A damce having five figures, in com- 

mon time, four couplea of danoera ^ing In each aet. yHAOW-peO, n. iZool.) Ai 

2 . The appropriate mtisio for a quadrille. ®® moat mammals and reptiles; 

QnA•dlllM^ n. [F. quadrille^ n. masc., cf. It. qwu ra^njle* ^ . 

drtglio; or perhaps from the Spanish. See Quadbillb (kwod-rg'pl 

a <umoe.] A game played by four persons with forty Having four f®efc ; of or pertm 
cards, being the remainder of an ordinary pack after the QOAOTU-pl6 (kw W'rp-pT), t 
tens, nines, and eights are discarded. Hoyle. four : cf. F . mtadrup 

QnAa>rfiaiOII (kwM-rn'yfin), n. JF, fr. L. qualer f/- I>oubub,] Fwrfol<r; as, to 
four times, akin to qwUtuor four, E. four ; — formed »' • quaa’*upte alUance. 


Formerly the Quadrnmaua Quadrumana. / Fore 
were considered an order <1 Ik- v**’» Il®nd» * HI"*! 

tinct the Binjan., which 
last Included man alone. 

QllAd'ni-lllAlie <kw5d^rp-mSn), n. TL. quattuor four 
4- manua a hand : cf. F. quadrunuine.] {Zool.) One of 
the Quadrumana. 

QllAd-ni'lllA-IIOIIS (kwbd-rp'mk-ntis), a. {Zo'61.) Hav- 


[Written also quarteron, cl am^ a nd hard clam. 

fed^The name is also ap* 

1), 11 . IQuadri- oxide.] pu^ to 

. ^QuLw. ] A i^^viiTnercennrio). /Foot;. 

vjmPjm «tnA)) ahallnw nnn nr Kdg(i i « Siphon I i Incur- 

iMA MBk r '• " Excurrent Tube 5 

drying vessel. [tVeof.] i Lunule ? /< Ligament ( u Umbo, 
"'flaw U ^ [Written also quegh.] 

^ ^ ^ ^ QhaU (kw51), V. t. {imp. & p. p. Quailed (kwSld) ; 

Quadrumana. / Fore p. pr. &. vb. n. Quailing.] [AS. cwelan to die, perlfcb; 
Foot or Hand .h Hind akin to ewalu violent death, D. kwaal pain, G. qnal tor- 


in£ four hands ; of or pertaining to the Quadrumana. 

Qaad^-pM (kw9d'rv-pld),a. [h,quadrupe.s^‘pedis ; 

quattuor four 4* pedit^ a foot; cf. F. quadrupede. Stouter heart* than awomati’i have guatled lu thi* ternbio 
See Quadrats, and Foot.] Having four feet. winter. lona/'ulhu;. 

Qllild'ni-ped, n. (ZodJ.) An animal having four feet, 8yn. To cower ; flinch ; shrink ; quake ; tremble ; 
aa moat mammals and reptiles; — often restricted to the blench ; succumb; :^eld. 

# 1 , # 4 .Ai OWN /«■•., N T. r. [Cf. Qubll.] To cause to fail in rpirit or 

Qoad^'M'du (kwbd-rg'pft-dol ; 277), a. (Zool.) power ; to quell ; to crush ; to subdue. Spenser.. 

/I ^ « quadrup^. Qn«ll, v. i. [OP. eoaillier, F. cailler, from L. coagu- 

QlUUl'lru-ple (kwW'rp.pT), a. [L. quatfru/^fo^, from lare. See Coagulatb.] Tocur- 


Foot or Hand ; A Hind akui to ewalu violent death, D. kwaal pain, 0. gual tor- 

^ torment, Lith. gelti to 

copiihecm,At.(/uop$). ^ Qualm.] 1. To die; to 

n. [L. quaffoor four perish ; hence, to wither ; to fade. [Goa] Spenser. 
tane.j (Zool.) One of ^*> become quelled ; to become cast down ; to sink 
under trial or apprehension of danger ; to lose tlie spirit 
i-ntis), a. (Zo'61.) Hav- »ud power of reaiatance ; to lose heart ; to give way ; 
pO the Quadrumana. ^ shrink ; to cower. 

[L. quadrupes, -pedis ; The atheist power ■hall quail, ami confewi hi* fears. 7. Taylor. 


Qliild'ni-ped, n. USo'^.] An animal having four feet, 
moat mammals and reptiles; — often restricted to the 


quattuor four: cf. F. quadruple. Bee Quadeatb, and die; to coagulate, as milk. [Ohs.] 
cf. Double.] Fourfold; as, to make quadruple restitu- Hollars. 

tion ; a quadruple alUance. Qvail. n. [OF. qwatVte, F.’ 

ils thne (Mus.)., that in which each measure ia ca^te, LL. quaquila^ quo/ia, 


like million. Bee Foub, Miluon.] According to the ..Owjtdmls time (Mus.)., that in which each measure ia caute, LL. quaquila^ qt^ia, 

French notation, which Is followed also upon the Conti- divided mto four equal parts. qualea, of Dutch or Cramian 

nest and in the United States, a unit rdth fifteen ciphers QuA^ni-llto, n. [Cf. F. quadruple j L. quadrujdum.] origin ; cf. D. kwakkel^ hwartel, 

annexed; according to the Il^lish notation, the num- Four times the sumornumMr; a fouriold amount; as, 0H6. wahtala^ Q. waohiel.] 



ber produced by involving a miUion to the fourth power, 
of the number represented by a unit with twenty-four 
ciphers annexed. Bee the Note under Humbbation. 

;Qll»d'li-Ioawt0(kw5d^rMmt), ) a. [quadri-’j-lobe: 

. Qaad^ltibod (kw5dteM5bd), ] ci. F. quadrilobS.] 
Having four lobee ; as, a qiuulrilohate loaf. 

Qailfi^rt4oo^4ir (-ISk'lS-ler), a. [Qttodri- ^loeular: 
cf. F. quadrUoculaire.] Having lour cells, or cavities; 
as, a quadriloeular pericarp ; a quadrilocular heart. 

Oud^Mn (kwSd'rTn), n. [OF., fr. L. quadrini four 
each, fr. quattuor four.] A small piece of money, in 
value about a farthing, or a half cent iObs.] 
Qafid^ft'aoA'fil (-ri-n5dfol), a, [Quodri- 4- noda/.] 
(Math,) Possessing four nodes ; as, quadrinodal curves. 


to receive tl 

QvadYn-] 


Tuodrunfe of the amount in damages. I. (Zool.) Any gallinaceous 

I, V. t. [imp. &p.p. Quadeuplbd (-p’ld) ; | bird beloi^^ to Cotumix and 
DRUPLiwo (-pllng).] [Ij, quadruple 


p. pr. & vb. n. Quadrupling (-pllng).] [L. quadruplare .' several allied genera of 
cf F, quadrupler.] To multiply oy four; to increase World, especk^y the i 
fourfold ; to double twice. A. Smith. European quail [V, eon 


Qvad'mofo, V, i. 

Tease fourfold ; to b 


To be multiplied by four ; to in- the rain quail (0, Coromande- 


.communis), Foropean Qusil (C^ur- 
"‘f. commmu). a Adult ; 


become four times a 


lira) of India, the stubble quail 


I'ni-pleX (-plSks), a. [L., from quattuor four 4- (C. pectoralis)y and the Australian swamp quail (SyiwU 
plTcare to fold.] Fourfold ; foIdM or doubled twice. cue australis). 


Ill ikwod'rln), n. lOF., fr. L. quodrim four Quadruplsx system (Eleetrie Teleoraph), a system by , 2. (ZoofO .^y one of several Americi 
quattuor four.] A small piece of money, in which four messagee. two in each direction, may be sent longing to voffnus, Cal7(pe/>7a, and allied 


I wvsAiVU AVUA ■li c pwaii^cytit Vvv V otwwAS ^SA wvavaef aaaaaj VR>aAV 

Bfmultaneously ever the wire* 

Qmfi-ni'pll-dftta (kwbd-ru'nlT-klt), v. t. [imp. & 
p. p. Quadrupucatu) (-UPtea) ; p. pr. & rb. n. Quad- 


iPoss^ng f^ nodes ; as, q^rinodal curves, p, p. Quadrupucatu) (-UPtM); p. pr. & vb. n. Quad- 

^5^mT^), n. [Qt^rf- -f -nomia/, bupucatihg.] [L. quadrupliccdusy p. p. of quadrupli- 
Maomial : cf. F. qvftdnnoinef] {Ala.) A polyno- care, fr. quadruplex fourfold. See Quadruplbx.] To 
M pUM or roinuB. make fourfold ; to double twice ; to quadruple. 


as In binomial: cf. F. quadrinome.] {Ala.) A polyno- 
mial of four terms oonnepted by the signs plus or roinuB. 

Qvad^li-lll/BlI^ a, {Alg,) Consisting of four terms 
connected by the sigra plus or minus. 


cue australis). 

2. (Zool^ Any one of several American partridges bo^ 
longing to CfoHnuSy CaUipepla, and allied d|^^ 

genera, especially the bobwbite (called 
Kirqtnia quaily and Maryland ouail)y 
and the California quail (Callipepla fllBk 


Qiufi-ni'pll^to (-ktt), 
X. Fourfold ; doubled tn 


twice; to quadruple. 

I, a. [L. quadrupficatuiy p. 
ndee; four times rapeatM ; 


To 3. (Zodl.) Any one of numerous spe- 
cies of Tumix and allied genera, native 
p.1 of the Old World, as the Aus- J 

...... n I fr. ^ 


tralian painted quail (Tur- 
nix varius). See Turnxx. 


nix varius). See 1 
4 . A prostitute; 


BteUbytnett^plUBor mtous. I. Fourfold; doubled twice; four times repeated; as, tralian painted quail (Tur- 

Qllld^fi4UlllllO«l (-n&n^-kal)» a. Quadrinomial. a quadruplicate ratio, or a quadruplieate proi^ion. wi* varius). See Turnix. 
OMfi^I^aanirfluQ (-nlkn'T-nalh [Qi«^rt-4'nami- 2. (jlfaf/..) Raised to the fourth power, (r.] 4 . A prostitute so called 

no/.] (Alg,) QuadrinomiaL Sir W. Jt. Hamilton. Olutil^ni'PlI'OAHllll (-ki/ahttn), n. [L. quaart^iea- because the quail was thought 
QflAd-lU/ar-IItU (kw5d-rTp^4r4It or kwSd^rl-pkr^t), do: cf. V.quadruplication.] The act of makW fourfold ; to be a veyy amorous bird, 
a. [L. quadripardtuSt p. p. of guadripariire to divioe a tatHng four times the simple sum or amount. [Obs.] Shak. 

into four parte ; four -f pariirt to divide : cf. Qiaf’r^y (kwM'ru-pm, adv. To a fourfold quan- Bnslard raaO (Zool.), a amaU 

F •^ut^J ^par dte.^ Dirided info four parte. tity ; so aa to be, or cause fo be, qnatople; as, te be Asiatic quail-like bird of the 

OVMfnFflMtM-lir, adv. In four parte. quadruply recompensed. genus Tumix. aa T, taigoor. 

QU^l^PMr-tnfon (kwW'rr-pH^trthnin), b. [L. quo- II qioMMn (kwStet), V. imperative. [L., imperative of 
idmrtido: cf. F , guadriparti/ion.] A division or dis- quoerere to seek.] Inquire ; question ; see ; — used to sig- ( r.<y?a?- 

tribotion 1^ four, or info four parte ; also, a taking the nify doubt or fo wagestt investigation. "53f7» Jf? 

wings; — ssU of insects. p.pr.&vb,n. ^Atnva.i pfor quacA, fr. OaeL St Ir. Qeall esU, a call or 0pe f«r al 


'.rttpliea- because the quail was thought 
ourfold; to be a veyy amorous bird. 

[06#.] Shak. 

Id quan- Bastard qeall (Zool.), a small 
M, to be Asiatic quail-like bird of the . 

genus Tumix. aa T, taigoor. $ 
■atlve of b^k-breaated species, and 


California Quail. 


fourth jport of any quantity or number. 

QBM*!rf’-2Ml^wltB(-pfe^tt),a. tQuadri--^penfuUe.] 
iM09L) Having four wings ; — said of insects. 


4 iaU(F£<ii.), one of several small AsUtio species^ Tui^ 

Tl wlfoh^ tq be t&saqtt glteBt game 


f. 1 t* wjowa mmmiu 

bird of India. —Moiistaia qaaO, 
Q^. eaU, a call or phm furaSi 


OMOrffok^-lOiiB OewM-rTm-Wa or kwM'rl-fTK- cuaehn <bfnkl^ cup; cL TL caucus n drinUng veaaei. within range. —C 
Rteh. «• iQtMdiir 4- Gr. ^vXhao leaf.] (Bot.) Having Ct, (j^Aian.] ^ dnnk with rellah ; fo drink oopiUmaly American srow^ 
fomrl^; quadiifoU^._ of ; to awaUo w in large draugbte. ** Qw^ed aS tSnmni SSfSETwJSSi 

SoltfUMM (kwaa/rl-iSm), «. ^ [Ij guoM^: orfd." -w 


fiwlfoor four 4- renms an oar ; cf. F. qwsdrirbme.] 
IdnHg.) 4 galley with four banks of oars or rowers. 


They sat, they drink, and in eonununlon sweet 
QuqFhnmoilaUty and joy. 


Qtt ttfteaB,, kbm. -QmII alMTr 
red-breaeted ibm t — millediaao f 
#f»tpe.~iea «iia (Zo^^tun 


)U1ITAIX. ~ 
itoanetor 
of aeyeral 
MU and ai- 


sle, eendte, cAre, Am, iirm, nek, flool, gll ; See, dvent, find, f4m, recent ; Ice, Idea, HI; Old, Obey, Orb, Odd 




QUAILY 




iZom.) 

l^OTA^ ' ' UCAfMMMilflJ * 

QtjQnt (kwSnt), a. [OX. queintfOueyntey coint^ pru* 
d«nttWlM, ouaning, prett^i odd^OF. coirUe oultivfttad. 
4unUblo» agreMblai noatiy xr. L. cognitua kaown, p. p. of 
eognoaeere to know ; con + notoere (for gnoseere) to 
knoff. SaoKvoWf uidof. Aoqvaxvt, OoasxnoM.] 1. Fra- 
4ent ; wim ; henoo, crafty ; artftil; wily. [O^.] 

Clerks be full subtle and full quaint. Chaucer. 

X. Oharaoterized by ingenuity or art ; finely fashioned ; 
aklllfoliy wrought ; elegant ; graoeful ; nice ; neat. [Ar- 
chaie] **The mteynte ring.’’ **His quej^e spear.” 
Chaucer, A snepherd young and guainf.” Chapman, 
Erery look was ooy and wondrous quaint, Spmeer. 

To show how qt/uxbtU an orator you ore. Shak. 

3. Carious and fanciful ; affected ; odd ; whimsical ; 
antique ; archaic ; singifiar ; unusual ; as, quaint archi- 
tecture; a guafnf expression. 

Some stroke of quaint yet simple pleasantry. Macaulay. 

An old, long<faoed, long-bodied serrant in quaint llve^^^ 

Srn. — Quautt, Odd, AnTiQua. Antique is applied to 
that which has come down from the ancients, or which 
Is made to imitate some ancient work of art Odd implies 
disharmony, incongruity, or unevenness. An odd thing 
or person is an exception to general rules of calculation 
juid procedure, or expectation and common experience. 
In the current use of quainU the two ideas of odd and 
antique are combined, and the word is commonly applied 
to that which is pleasing by reason of both these quali- 
ties. Thus, we speak of the quaint architecture of many 
old build^s in London ; or a quaint expression, uniting 
at once the antique and the fanciful. 


^ , [OF, cointiae.'l 1* Craft; 

aubtl^y ; ounnii^. [06s. Chaucer, R, of Olouoes. 


Qniln^tiM (kwIn'tTz), n. 
lubtl " ■■ 

3. 


Elegance; beauty. [’OhsJ 'Chaucer. 

'atly (kwint^), adv. In a quaint manner. Shak. 
Bt’naM, n. The quality of oeing quaint. Pope. 

r (kwgr), n. [See 3d Qdim.] A quire ; a book. 

£0m.] ” The long’s cuAalr.” James I. {of Scotland). 

QlUfcd (kwSk), e. c. [imp, A p. p, Quakxd (kwSkt) ; 
f>. pr, & vb. n. QuAxnfo.] [AS. cwacian; cf. G. quac- 
llteln. Gf. QuAOMxaa.] 1. To be agitated with quick, 
short motions continually repeated ; to shake with fear, 
oold, etc. ; to shudder ; to tremble. Quaking for 
dread.” Chaucer, 

She stood quaking like the partridge on which the hawk Is 
ready to seise. Sir P. Sidney. 

2. To shake, vibrate, or quiver, either from not being 
Aolid, as soft, wet laud, or from violent convulsion of 
any kind ; as, the earth quakes ; the mountains quake. 
“ Over quaking bws.” Macaulay. 

Quake, v. t. [Cf. AS. cweccan to move, shake. See 
Qvau, V. i.] To cause to quake. [GAr.] Shak. 

QlUte, n. A tremulous agitation ; a quick vibratory 
movement ; a shudder ; a quivering. 

Qaak'er (kwSk^r), n. 1. One who quakes. 

2. One of a religious sect founded by George Fox, of 
Leicestershire, England, about 1650, — the members of 
which call themselves Friends. 

They were called Quakers, origi- 
nally, in derision. Bee Fkauro, 

n., 4. 

Fox's teaching was primarily a 
preaching of repentance. . . . The 
trembling amoiw the listening crowd 
Oaused or confirmed the name of 
Quakere given to the body; men and 
women aometimee fell down and lay 
etruggling as It for life. Fncyc. Brit. 

S, {Zo'dl.) (a) The nankeen 
Ifird. (6) The sooty albsktross. 

<c) Any grasshopper or locust of the genus (Edipoda / — 
so called from the quaking noise 
made during flight, 

Qaaker battoas. (Bot.) See Nux 
TOKtoA. — Qaaker gaa, a dummy 
•cannon made of wood or other ma- 
terial ; — 80 called because the sect 

3 f Friends, or Quakers, hold to the 
octrine of nonresistanoe. — Qaaker 
ladles {Bot.), a low American bien- 
zilal plimt (Soustonia emrulea)^ with 
pretty four-lobed corollas which are 
pale blue with a yellowish center ; 

—also called bluets, and little innth 
-cents, 

Qaak^if-Mg, n. A woman who 
is a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

02ak'•^l■h, u. Like or pertain- 
ing to a Quaker ; Quakerlike. 

Qaak^irlaill (-Ys’m), n. The peculiar character, man< 
new, tenets, etc., of tbs Quakers. 

QwkWnDaC-lIlO, a. liksaQusker. 

QMk^ardy. 0. RssembUng Quakers; 

QuakerUks ; Quakerish. Macaulay, 

Qaak'iT'f (-f), fs. Quskerism. Whs.^ 

Qaakt^^ (kwlk'tsio, a. {zJSl) L 
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QEaKy(-y)» Shslgr, or tremulous ; quaking. 

Owa^^A-bla (kwSW-fi'A.b’l), o. Capable^ being 
qualified; abatable; modifiable. Barrow. 

QaaFi-flkMl'tloll (-fl-kS’shtin), n. [Of. F. qualifica- 
tion. See Quaiipt.] 1. The act of qualifying, or the 
condition of being qualified. 

2. That which qualifies ; any natural endowment, or 
any acquirement, which fits a person for a place, office, or 
employment, or which enables him to sustain any char- 
acter with success ; au enabling quality or oircumstaaoe ; 
requisite capacity or possession. 

There ii no qualification for government but virtue and wla- 
dom, actual or presumptive. Burke. 

3. The act of limiting, or the state of being limited ; 
that which qualifies by limiting ; modification ; restric- 
tion ; hence, abatement ; diminution ; aa, to use words 
without any quaiiftcation. 

QlUdl-lHMt-tlT6 (-kt-tTv), n. That which qualifies, 
modifies, or restricts ; a qualifying term or statement. 

How many qualificatives, correctives, and restrictives he in- 
serteth in this his relation. k'tUler. 

Qliall-tt-M^tor (-ki'tSr), n. [LL.] {R. C. Ch.) Au 
ofilcer whose business it is to examine and prepare causes 
for trial in the ecclesiastical courts. 

Qnal^ltod (-fid), a, 1. Fitted by sooomplishments 
or endowments. 

2. Modified ; limited ; as, a qualified statement. 

Qaallflad tee (Law), a base lee, or an estate which has 
a qualification annexed to it, the fee ceasing with the 
quaUfloation. as a grant to A and his heirs, tenants of the 
manor of Dale.— Qaallfled indonsoDsat (Law), an indorse- 
ment which modifies the liability of the indorser that 
would result from the general principles of law, but does 
not affect the negotiability of the instrument. Story. — 
Qoidifisd asfatlye (Legislation), a limited veto power, by 
whioh the cnief executive in a constitutional government 
aay refuse assent to bills passed by the legislative body, 
rhic’^ ' - - - « -- , 1 


QUANTirr 


ich bins therefore fail to become laws unless upon a 

‘ ses them by a 

ion, when they 


reconsideration the l^islature again pSMes them by a 
certain majority speclned In the constitution, '* 


case of a biulment. 

Syn« — Competent; fit; adapted. — Qualzfxbd, Gom- 
Competent is most commonly used with respect 




Quaker Ladic*. 


wigtatt. 

QMkl4MM 

Ufiiga^; U 


(-T-nSs), n. The state of 



MlBg quaky ; liability to quake. 

Qkflfelni, a. A fi. from Quaxi, v, 

OeaMag an an American raeciM 

rmtmh nsemblM Urn Xnxtmeaa aoMB. ^ 

Atm. - Qa ak lM abog Of fo^ng Quaking Orsai 
pm so si^uratedwttB water that it shakes ^(Briaa maxi* 
whim trod^ upon. ---Qaakii^ mss. (ffof.) ma). Oi) 

Mte, wUoh quake and rattle In the wind. Briaa maxima 


to native endowments and general ability suited to the 
performance of a task or duty ; qualified with respect to 
apeolBo acquirements and tnuning. 

Qaal’l-fUd^ly, adv. In the way of qualification ; with 
mo^oation or qualification. 

Ontli-tltd^lieM. n. The state of being qualified. 

Qatll-fl^er (-fl^r). n. One who, or that whioh, qual- 
ifies ; that whioh modifies, reduces, temMrs, or restriuns. 

QlUl'Lty (-fi), V. t. [imp. A p. p. WALxrxaD (-fid) ; 
p. pr. A vb. n. (^AXiiiTiNO (-filing).] [F. qualifier, UL. 
qucUificare, fr. L. qualis how ooiurmuted, as -f- •Acare 
(in comp.) to make. Bee Qualtit, and -Fv.] 1. To 

make such as is required ; to give added or requisite 
qualities to ; to fit, as for a place, office, occupation, or 
character ; to furnish with the knowledge, skill, or other 
accomplishment necessary for a purpose ; to make capa- 
ble, as of an employment or privilege; to supply with 
legal power or capacity. 

He had qualified himself tor municipal office by taking the 
oaths to the sovereigns in possession. Macaulay. 

2. To give individual quality to ; to modulate ; to 
vary ; to regulate. 

It hath no laiynx ... to qualify the sound. Sir T. Broww. 

3. To reduce from a general, undefined, or compre- 
henahre form, to a partietdar or restricted form ; to mod- 
ify ; to limit ; to restrict ; to restrain ; as, to qualify a 
statement, oUim, or proposition. 

4. Hence, to soften ; to abate ; to diminish ; to 
suage ; to reduce the strength of, as liquors. 

I do not seek to quench your love's hot fire, 

But qualify tbs fire’s extreme rage. Shak. 

6. To soothe ; to cure ; — ■ said of persons. [ Obs."] 

In short space he has them qualified. Sixmeer. 

Syn. — To fit; equip; prepare; adapt; capacitate 
enable ; modify ; soften ; restrict ; restrain ; temper. 

Qnul’l-ty, V. i. 1. To be or become qualified ; to be 
fit, as for au office or employment. 

2. To obtain legal power or capacity by taking the 
oath, or complying with the forms required, on assuming 
an office. 

QlUl'l-U4iTt (-tt-tTv), a. [Gf. LL. qualUativus^ 
F. qufUUatif.l Relating to quality ; having the char- 
acter of quioity. — QBal’i'tA'ltTB-ly, adv. 

QaaUtativa aaatysis (Chem ), analysis which merely de- 
termines the constituents of a substance without any 
regard to the quantity of each ingredient ; — contrasted 
arith quantitative analysis. 

Qual^tlld (kw5lfi-tTd), a. Furnished with qualities ; 
enaowed. “He was well ^Mo/tWed.” CDutpman, 

Q«il^-ty (-ty J, n. ; pi. QuAunas (-tiz). [F. q^iiS, L. 
qualitas, fr. qualis how constituted, as ; akin to E. which. 
Bee Which.] 1. The condition of being of such and such 
a sort as distinguished from others ; nature or character 
relatively considered, as of goods ; character ; sort ; rank. 

Ws Uv^ moat Joyful, obtaining acquaintance with many of 
the city not of the meanest quality. Bacon. 

2. Special or temporary character ; profession ; occu- 
pation ; assumed or asserted rank, part, or position. 

I made that inquiry in quality of an antiquary. Oray. 

3. That whioh makes, or helps to make, any^ng such 
as it Is ; anything belon^ng to a subject, or predioable of 
it ; distinguishing inropwty, ohsraotsristio, or attribute ; 
peonliar poorer, capacity, or virtns; distinctive trait; 
as, ths tones of a flute differ from those of a violin in 

the great quality of a st a tes m a n . 

• Qualities, in metapbyai<^ are Pj^^tnatyot second- 


I oery. Primary are thoee essentisl to the exutcmoe, and 


even the eonoeption, of the thing, as of matter or n^t. 
Secondary are those not essential to such a ocnoeptioiL 

4. An acquired trait ; aooompUshmant ; acquisition. 
lit had thoM qualities of boraemanahip, dancing, and fencing 

whioh aooompany a good breeding. Clarendon. 

5. Superior birth or station; high rank; rievated 

character. “Persons of qualify.” Bacon. 

Qaallty UndlBg, a kind of ororstod used in Scotland 
for binding carpets, and the like.— ills quality, those of 
high rank or station, as distinguished from the masses, or 
common people ; the nobility ; the gentry. 

I ahall appear at the masquerade dreaacd up In my feathers, 
that fAe quality may nee how pretty they will look in their trav- 
eling habits. Addison. 

Syn.— Proiierty ; attribute ; nature ; peculiarity ; char- 
acter; sort; rank; disposition; temper. 

QlUtllll (kwkm ; 277), n. [AS. ewealm death, slaugh- 
ter, pestilence, akin to OB. A OHG. qualm. See Quail to 
cower.] 1. Sickness; disease ; pestilence ; deatli. [Gfw.] 
A thousand slain and not of qualm ystorvo [dead). Chaucer. 

2. A sudden attack of lUness, faintness, or pain ; an 

hgony. “ i^alms of heartsick agony.” Milton. 

3. Especially, a sudden sensation of nausea. 

For who, without a qualm, hath ever looked 

On holy garbage, though by Homer cooked ? Boscommon. 

4. A prick or scruple of oonsoieuoe ; imeaslness of 

oonsoienoe; oompunotiim. llrydm. 

Qnalai’lllll, a. sick at the stomach; affected with 
nausea or sickly languor ; inclined to vomit. Shak. — 
Onaliiiiaii-ly, adv. --Qiifiliii’Ish-neM, n. 

J Am'Mll (kwSm'Ssh), n. (Bot.) See G amass. 

iAn’CHdit (kwSm'fi-klTt), n. [Gr. tcoapjos a bean -f- 
IV to bend, to slope.] (Jiot.) Formerly, a genus of 
plants including the caress vine (i^amoclit vulgaris, 
now oaUed Ipomcsa Quamodit). The genus is now 
merged in Ipomoea. 

Qnail’daflff (kwXn^dlng), n. (Bot.) The edible dru- 
paceous fruir of an Aust^an tree (Fusanus acwmina- 
tus) of the Sandalwood family. 

(kw5nM&-if or kw5n-d5'if ; 277), n. ; pi. 
QcAMDAnns t-rlz). [Prob. fr. OK. wandreth adversity, 
perplexity, Icel. vandrmSi difficulty, trouble, fr. vandr 
difficult.] A state of difficulty or perplexity ; doubt ; 
uncertainty. 

Qnan'dA-ry, v. t. To briM into a state of uncertainty, 
perplexity, or difficulty. [06^.] Otway. 

QlUUl'dF (kw5nMV), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] (Zo'dl.) 
The old squaw. [Local, U. S.l 
QlUUl'net (-n8t), n. A flat file having the handle 
at one side, so as to be used like a plane. 

Quant (karint or kw5nt), n. A punting pole arith a 
broad flanj^ near the end to prevent it from sinking into 
the mud ; a setting pole. 

QlUUl'tlo (kwBnMk), n. [L. quantus how much. See 
Quamtitv.] (Math.) A homogeneous olgebraio function 
cd two or more variables, in general confining only pos- 
itive Integral powers of the variables, and called quad- 
ric, cubic, quartic, quintic, etc., according as it is of 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, or a higher degree. 
These are further called binary, ternary, quaternary, 
etc., according as they contain two, three, four, or more 
variables ; thus, the quantic ox’ -f bx'^y -f- -f- djp 

is a binary cubic. 

Qvuin^U-tl-CA'tifni (kwBn^tT-fT-krshfin), n. [See 
Quamtitt.] Modification by a reference to quantity ; 
the introduction of the element of quantity. 

The quantification of the predicate belongs in part to Sir 
William Hamilton ; viz., in its extension to negative proposi- 
tions. De Qtdncey. 

QuuiU-fF (kw5n’tT-fi), v. t. [L. quantus how much 
+ To modify or qualify with respect to quantity ; 
to flx or express the quantity of ; to rate. 

Quui’M-tA-tlYA (kw5n'tT-tft-tTv), a. [Gf. F. quantita- 
f i/O Relating to quantity. — QlUUl'tl’ti*tiTe-ly, adv. 

QaantlUtiva aaslysis (Chem.), analysis which deter- 
mines the amount or quantity of each ingredient of a sub- 
stance, by weight or by volume ; — contrasted with qual- 
itative analysis. 

QfUm’tl-ttVM (-tTv), a. [Seo Quaittitt.] Estimable 
according to quantity ; quantitative. Sir K. IHgby. 

Qnan'M-tlyA-ly, adv. So as to be measurable by 
quantity; quantitatively. 

QfoaafiX-xr (kwBn'tT-t|^), n. ; pi. QuAimrixs (-tis). 
[P. quantile, L. quant Has, fr. quantus how great, how 
much, akin to quam how, E. how, who. ^ Who.] 
1. The attribute of being so much, and not more or 
less ; the property of being measurable, or capable of 
increase and decrease, multiplication and division ; great- 
ness; and more concretely, that which answers the 
question “ How much ? ” ; measure in regard to bulk or 
amount ; determinate or comparative dimensiona ; meas- 
ure; amount; bulk; extent; size. Hence, in specific 
uses : fa) (Logic) The extent or extension of a jgeneral 
conception, that is, the number of species or individualit 
to which it may be applied ; also, its content or compre- 
hensioa, that Is, the number of its constituent qualities, 
attribute or relations, (b) (Oram.) The measure of a 
syllable ; that which determines the time in which it is 
pronounced ; as, the loiw or short quantity of a vowel 
or syllable, (c) (Mus.) The relative duration of a tone. 

2. That wMoh can m increased, diminished, or meas- 
ured ; especially (McUh*), anything to whioh mathemat- 
ical prooesaoB are applicable. 

Quantity is discrete when it is applied to seimrate 
ob^cts, as in number ; continuous, when the pans are 
oomweted, either in succenion, aa in time, motion, ete., 
or in extension, aa by the dimensions of space, viz., 
length, breadth, and thickness. 

3. A determinate or estimated amount ; a sum or 
bulk ; a certain portion or part ; sometimes, a consider- 
able amount ; a large portion, bulk, or sum ; aa, a medi- 
cine taken in quantities, that is, in large quantities. 

Tha quantity of extentira and curious Information which be 
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QUANMVALBKCE 

JumI pleked up during many montht of dMiiltoryi b^aot nn> 
JplUtte, itudjr. jraoaulap. 

Onaatl^ of Mteto fZa<p)» its timo of oontlaiuuio^or d«< 
crSe^ interest, Min fee« for life, or for yasrs. Wharton 
Tiavf JHcU). — QMaSIty of BMtsr, in a body, its mms, m 
determined by its weight, or by its moxottittun onder a 
ghi^ velocity. — Qaantlty of motion (ifecA.), in n body, 
&e relative amount of its motion, as^ moMured by its 
momentum, varying as the product of mass and veloo- 
ity. >- Known tvani^os {Maih.\ ouantities wltoae values 
are given. — TTttknown gssatities {MoUh,)% quantities whose 
values are aought. 

Qnan-tiy'A'lgiioa (kw8n-tTv^i>lcns), n. [L. ouonfus 
how much 4- B. valence.'] (Chem.) Yalenoe. [Arohaiel 
Qvaa-ttv'A'lMlt (-lent), a. (CAcm.) Of or pertaining 
to quantivalence. lArehaie] 

(kwdn'ttUu), n.; pi. Quaiita (4&). [L., 

neuter of quanliu how erMt^how much. See <^AimiT.] 
!!. Quantity; amount. Without authentioating . . . 
the quantum of the ohargea.'* Burke. 

fl. {Math.) A definite portion of a manifoldness Jim- 
ited by a mark or by a boundary. W. K, Cliffbrd. 

II Qnaatnm msralt (mSr^Q>Tt) [L., m much m he meriW] 
(Xam), a in an action grounded on a promise t^t 
the defendwt would jpay to the plaintiff for Jiis se^i^e 
1 deserve. * ^ 


-irQaaatnm saJRdt (sfif^fT- 


as much M he should ^ 

slth or Qaantnm sofl. pL, m much m suffices] (irca.), a 
•ui^ent quantity. — U (tasatun valobat (vt>]8^bat) [L., as 
anoh as it was worth] (Law)^ a count in an action to re- 
oover of the defendant, for goods sold, m much as they 
were worth. Blacksione. 

n (kwbp). V. i. To quaver. [06«.] See Qcob. 
^na-ynr^ul (kwS^kw4-v8r'sal), a. [L. q^qvui 
wheresoever, whithersoever -f- vereue, ^ p. of verlere to 
tum.1 1. Taming or dipping in any or evexr direction. 

2. JOeol.) Blpf^g toward all points of the compass 
round a center, as of lava round a crater. 

Quar (kwar), n. A quony. [iVot;. £nq.] B. Jomon, 

Qnaifail-tlllt ^wQr'an-tm), n. \V. quaraniainet OF. 
quaranieinet it. F. quaranie forty, L, quadraginta^ aldn 
to quattuor four, and E./our; of. It. quarantinan qua- 
renline. See Fodb, and cf. Quadragisima.] X. A apace 
of forty days ; — used of Lent. 

2 . Specifically, the term, originsJly of forty days, dur- 
ittff which a ship arriving in port, and suspected of being 
infected with a malignant contaig^oua disease, is obliged 
to forbear all intercourse with the shore ; henoe, such 
restraint or inhibition of intercourse; also, tlie place 
where infected or prohibited vessela are stationed. 

Quarantine is now applied also to any forced stop- 
page of travel or communication on account of malignant 
contagious disease, on land as well m by sea. 

3. (JSng. Late) The period of forty days during which 
.the widow had the privilege of remaining in the mansion 
bouse of which her husband died seised. 

Qjuraattae flag, a yellow fii^ hoisted at the fore of a vessel 
or tumg from a Duuding, to give warning of an infectious 
diseasa ; — called also the yeUow jack^ and yellow fiag. 

(kwbr^an-tSn'), v, t. Hmp. & p. p. 
^ABAsminEo (-tfod^) ; p. pr. & v6. n. ^ARAimimio.] 
To compel to renudn at a mstanoe, or in a given place, 
without intercourse, when suspected of having conta> 
gkms disease ; to put under, or in, quarantine. 

[Gf. a. gtiof/eO (Zc^) A medusa, 

The jellied rpuxrl that flinigrs 
At once a thousand streaming stings. J. Jt. Brake. 
(kwdr'rin), n. [OE. qtmrel, OF. quarrel^ F. 
oarreaUf LL. qwidrellus, from L. quadrus square. Bee 
QvAnaATX, and cf. Quaossl, Quarry an arrow, Carrbl.1 

1. An arrow for a crossbow; — so named because it 
commonly had a square head. [Obs.] 

To shoot with arrows and quarrel. Sir J. MandeviUe. 
Two arbhuts, . . . with windlscea and qwtrreU. Sir W. Scott. 

2. {Arch.) Any small square or quadrangular mem- 
ber ; M : (u) A square of glass, esp. when set diagonally, 
(b) A small opening in window tracery, of which the 
cmqis, etc., make the form nearly square, (c) A square 
or losenge-shaped paving tile. 

3. A glazier’s diamond. Simmond*. 

4. A four-sided cutting tool or chisel having a dia- 
mond-shaped end. 

Qnuff^l, n. [OE. querele, OF. querele^ F. querelle^ 
fr. Jj. querela^ querella., a complaint, fr. queri to com- 
plain. Bee Qusrclous.] 1. A breach of concord, amity, 
Of obligation ; a falling out ; a difference ; a disagree- 
ment ; an antagonism in opinion, feeling, or conduct ; esp., | 
an angry dispute, contest, or strife ; a brawl ; an alteroa- | 
tion ; H, he had a quarrel with his father abomt expenses. 

1 vrtll bring a sword upon you that shall avenge the quarrel of 
my ooveaanl. JLw. xxvl. 25. 

On open seas their quarrtU they debate. Dryden. 

2 . Oround of objection, dislike, difference, or hostil- 
ity ,* cause of dispute or contest ; occasion of altercation. 

Herodios had a quarrtl against him, and would have killed 
Wm. Mark\i.\9. 

No man hath any quarrel to me. Shak. 

Be thought he hod a good guatrel to attack him. Holtnehed. 

3. Earnest desire or longing. [Obs.] Holland. 

Vo pick a qurrel. Bee under Pick, v. t. 

Syn, — Brawl ; broil ; squabble ; affray ; feud : tumult ; 
.eoiueet ; dispute ; alteroatJon ; contention ; wrangle. 

QlUHT^kll, 1'. i. limp. A p. p. QvARaaLRD (-rSld) or 
Qvarrkllkd ; p. pr. & vb. n. ^abrsuro or QuAsaBL- 
umi.] [Cf. OF. qttereler^ F. qtiereller. Bee 2d Quab- 
JUK..] 1. To violate concord or agreement; to have a 
dUffereoce ; to fall out ; to be mr become antagonistic. 

Our petals quorreZ with obedionoe. 8huk. 

But aome defect in her 

Did qwtmil witii the noblest grace she owed. Shak. 

Ms To dispute angrily, or violently; to wrangle; to 
' t i to altercate ; to contend ; to fight. 

Bmsta called mciable quarrel ia hunger and Inel. 

Sir 
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3. ToflndfMU; tooa^tMf bogtior^wlthpne’slot, 
I wiU not ip<amZ with a aUght misMter 
QurM (kw8r^), e. f. 1. To qna^ with. CiS.] 
** Ihad quarreled my brother purpoee^.** B, Jomon. 

2. To compel by a quarrel; aa, to giiantl a man out 
of his estate or rights. 

QnarM-er (-Sr), n. [Written alao gMorrelfer.] One 
who qtuurels or wrangles ; one who isquarrelsome. Shak. 

QaittM-tt (-8^ It. A little quarrel. Bee Ist Quab- 
BSb,2. [E.! ** QuafrefeZs of pearl [teeth].’* Herriak. 

Qnarwdllff* a. Engaged In a quarrel ; apt or dhi- 
poMd to quarrel ; as, quarreling factions ; a quarreling 
mood. — QtuurM-liic-ly, adv. 

Qutf'rwHIM (-fis), a. [OF. qtteroloui^ F. querellmx^ 
L. querulosus and querultu, it. queri to com^ain. Bee 
2d Quabrbl.] Quarrelsome. lObs.] [Written also 
guarrellouM.] Shak. 

QnarM-noma (-ellm), a. Apt or dispoeed to quar- 
rel ; given to brawls and contention ; eawy irritatoa or 
provoked to contest ; irascible ; oholerio. 

Syn. — PugnadouB ; irritable ; iraeoible ; brawling ; 
oholerio ; fiery ; petulant. 

— QtuuWdMUiM-ly, adv. — Owur^m-Miiia-iiMM, n. 

Qtuur'llgd (kwfir^Td), a. mvided with prey. 

Now I am bravely quarried. Beau. V FI. 

Qnar'M-ar (-rt-Sr), n. A worker in a stone quarry. 

Qnar^ (kwbr'ry), n. [OE. quum, OF. quarri 
square, F. oarri^ from L. guotiruZur square, quadrate, 
^piadratum a square. Bee Quaobatil and cf. (^abbbl 
an arrow.] Same as 1st Quabrcl. [Cw.] jntirfax. 

Quarry, a. [OF. ^arrS.] Quadrate ; M|uare. [Oo^ 
n . ; pi. QtiABSiBa (-rlt). [OE. guerre, OF. 
euwSe, curie, fr. ettir hide, leather, fr. L. coHum; 
the quarry given to the dogs being wrapped in the skin 
of the beast. Bee Gxjzra8S.1 X. (o) A part of the entrails 
of the beast taken, given to the hoqsias. (&) A heap of 
game killed. 

2. The object of the chase; the animal hunted for; 
game ; especially, the game hunted with hawks. ** Tlie 
stoneAlead guarrp.** Speneer. 

The wily quarry shunned the shock. Sir W. Scott. 

QuarfXJ, V. i. To secure prey ; to prey, as a vulture 
or harpy. VBetrange. 

QliaF'iy, n. [OB. quarrere, OF. quariere, F. carrikre, 
LL. quadraria a quarry, whence squared {quadrati) 
stones are dug, fr. quadratua square. See Quadratb.] 
A place, cavern, or pit where rtone is taken from the 
rock or ledge, or dug from the earth, for buikUng or 
other purposes ; a stone pit. Bee 6th Minr (a). 

QUMT^, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Quabbizd (-rid) ; p. pr. 
A vb. n. Quabbtzho.] To mg or take from a quarry ; as, 
to quarry marble. 

QBar'ry-fftOad^ a, {Stone Masonry) Having 

a face left m it cornea from the quarry and not smoothed 
with the chisel or point ; —said of stones. 

Quarfry~maA (-man), n. ; pi. Quarrtmrn (-men). A 

an who is engaged in parrying stones ; a quarrier. 

QQBlt (kwgrt), n. [F. quart, n. mosc., fr. L. guartas 
the fourth, akin to quattuor four. See Four, and of. 2d 
Cabtb, Quarto.] The fourth part ; a quarter ; henoe, a 
region of the earth. [Obs.] 

Comber did posocM the western gvati. Spettter. 

Quart, n. [F. quarte, n. fern., fr. mmrt fourth. Bee 
Quart a quarter.] X. A measure of capacity, both lu 
dry and in liquid measure ; the fourth port of a gallon ; 
the eighth part of a peck ; two pints. 

0^^ In imperial measure, a quart is forty English fluid 
.iinoes; in wine measure, it is thirty-two American fluid 
ounces. Tlie United States dryjiuart contains 67.20 cubic 
inches, the fluid quart 67.75. The English quart contains 
69.22 cubic inches. 

2. A vessel or measure containing a quart. 

Quart (kXrt), n. ( See Quart a quarter. ] In cards, four 
successive cards of the same suit. Cf. Tubbcb, 4. Hoyle. 

Quar^tan (k wgi/tun), a. [F. quartain, in ^vre quar- 
taine, L. quartanus, fr. quartua the fourth. Bee Quart.] 
Of or pertaining to the fourth ; occurring every fourth 
day, reckoning Inclusively : as, a quartan ague, or fever. 

Quar^tan, n. X. {Med.) An intermittent fever wliich 
returns every fourth day, reckoning inclusively, that is, 
one in which the interval between paroxysms is two days. 

2. A measure, the fourth part of some other meiunire. 

Quar^tana (-tiui), n. [L. otmrZus the fourth.] {Cham.) 
Butane, each molecule of wbiob hM four carbon atoms. 

Quar-ta'tton (fcwgr-tl^shtin), n. [L. quartua the 
fourth: cf. F. quartaiUm. Bo oaBed because usually 
enough silver is added to make the amount of gold in 
the alloyed button about one fourth.] ( Cham. A Aaaay- 
ing) The act, process, or result (in the process of parting) 
of alloying a button of nearly pure gold with enough 
silver to reduce the fineneas so as to allow acids to atta^ 
and remove all metals except the gold; — called also 
inquartation. Compare PARTZira, 

Qvarta (kXrt), n. [F.] Same m 2d Cartr. 
raar'tana ^kwM'tSn), n. [QuorZane ethylene.] 
{Cham.) Bame as BuTYumx. 

QvaFteB-yl'io (kwar't&a-Yl'Ik). a. [Quartene -j- -yl 
4- -ic.] ( Cham.) Pertaining to, or designating, an add of 
the acrylic add series, metam^o with crotonio acid, and 
obtained as a colorless liquid ; — so call^ from having 
four carbon atoms in the moleoule. Called also iath 
crotonia acid. 

Quax^iat (kwgr'tir), n. [F. auartiar, L. quartariua a 
fourth part, fr. quartua the fourth. See Quart.] X. One 
of four equal parts into which anything ia divided, or is 
regarded m divided; a fotirth part or portion; as, a 
quarter of a dollar, Of a pound, of a yard, of on hour, 
etc, Bence, spedfioal^ : (a) Tni fourth of a hundred- 
weight, being 25 or 28 pounds, according aa the htm- 
dredweight u reokCned at 100 or 112 pounds. (6) The 
fourth of a ton In wdglit, or eight bushels of grain ; as, 
a quarter at wheats alao, the fourtli part of a chaldron 


of coat Hutton, (c) (AsZran.) tAm fourth part ol, the 
moon’s period, or monthly revomtlon ; ai, the ttiifc giter* 
tar after the change or fuu. (d) One ttmbof a qUR^l^ied 
with the adjacent parts ; one fourth part of thb oarpasa 
of a ahuightared animal, inolodiim a leg; as, the ilore 
quartera/ the hind quartan, (e) That of a boot or 
shoe which forma the aide, from the hMl to the vamp. 
(/) (Far.) That part on either side of a horse’s hoof 
between the toe and heel, being the side of the coffin, 
(p) A term of stu<fy in a seminary, oollege, eto. ; prop- 
erly, a fourth part of the year, but often longer or uiorter. 
(A) pi. {Mil.) The encampment on one of the principal 
passages roimd a place hesieged, to prevent relief and 
intercept convoys, (i) {Naui.) The uter-part of a ves- 
sel’s side, generally corresponding in extent with tlie 
quarter-deck : als^the part of the yardarm outside of 
the slings, (j) {Her.) One of the divisions of an es- 
cutcheon when it is divided into four portions by a hori- 
zontal and a perpendicular line meeting In the fess point. 

When two coats of arms ore united upon one 
escutcheon, m in case of marriage, the first and fourth 
quarters display one shield, the second and third the 
other. Bee Quartbr, v. Z., 5. 

{k) One of the four parts into which the horizon 1# re- 
garded as divided ; a cardinal point ; a direction ; a yrUi~ 
cipal division ; a region; atemtory. 

Soouta each eoaot liBht.armcd scour. 

Each qwortcr, to descry the distant foe. Jffton. 

S I A division of a town, dty, or county ; a particular 
strict ; a locality ; as, the Latin quarter In Faria, (m) 
{Arch.) A small iq;>rlght timber poet, used in partitions ; 
— in the United States more commonly mmed itud. 
{n) {Naui.) The fourth part of the distance from one 
point of the compass to another, being the fourth part of 
11° 15', that is, about 2° 49' ; — called also quarter point. 

2. Proper station ; specific place ; assignsd position ; 
special location. 

Bwift to their several quartern hasted then 
The cumbrous elomenta. MiUon. 

Hence, specifically : (a) (A’duZ.) A station at which offi- 
cers and men are post^ in battle ; — usually fat the 
plural. (6) Place of lodging or temporary residsnoe; 
shelter ; entertainment ; — usually in the pluraL 
The banter turned os to what Quartern each would find. 

IF. Jfvififfm 

(c) pi. {Mil.) A station or encampment occupied by 
troops ; a place of lodging for soldiers or officers ; as, 
winter quartera. {d) Treatment shown by an enemy ; 
mercy ; especially, the act of sparing the life ot a con- 
quered enemy ; a refraining from pushing one’s advan- 
tage to extremes. 

He magnified hU own clemency, now they were at hii mercy, 
to offer them quarter for their lives. Clarendon. 

Cocks and lambs ... at the mercy of cats and wolves . . . 
must never expect better quarter. VEntrange. 

3. Friendi^p ; amity ; concord. [06^.] To keep quar^ 
ter, to keep one’s proper place, ana so be on good terms 
with another. [Ohs.] 

In quarter, and in terma like bride and groom. Shak. 
I knew two that were compeUtors for the secretary*! place, 
. . . and yet kept good quarter between themselves. Bacon. 

False quarter, a oleft in the quarter of a horse’s foot. — 
Fifth quarter, the hide and fat ; — a butcher’s term. — On 
the quarter {Naut.), in a direction between abeam and 
astern ; opposite, or nearly opposite, a vessel’s quarter. — 
Quarter aspect. (Aatrol.) Same as QuAPRin, — QuaiUr 
back (Football), the player who hM lotion next behind 
center rush, and receives the ball on the snap back. — 
Quarter badge (Naut.), an ornament on the side of a vessel 
near the stem. Mar. Diet. — Qn^rtn MU (Naut.). a list 
specifying the different stations to be taken by the offi- 
cers and crew in time of action, and the names ox the men 
Msigned to each. — ORarter block (Naut.), a block fitted 
under the quarters of a yard on each side of the slings, 
through which the clew lines and sheets are reeved. 
R. H. Dana, Jr. — Quarter boat (Naui.), a boat hung at a 
veasel’a quarter. — Quarter oleths (fi^ouZ.), long pieces of 
painted oanvM, used to cover the quarter netting.-^ 
Quarter day, a day regarded m tennlnulng a quarter of 
the year ; hence, one on which any payment, espepj^y 
rent, becomes dne. In matters influenced Umfcsa 
States statutes, quarter days are the first days of Janui^, 
April, July, and October. In New York and many other 

S iMes, M oetween landlord and tenant, they are the first 
ays of IMbiy, August, November, and Fepmary. The 
quarter dura usujuly recognized in England are theffith 
of March (Lady Pay], the 21th of June (Midsummer Hay), 
the 29th of Beptemher (^chaelmM Hay), and the 2dth Oi 
Hecember (ObristniM Hay). — Quartar Zkoe, in flaa arto, 
portrait painting, eta. a face turned away oo that but one 
quarter Is visible. — Quartar jall^ (Naut.), a baJonny 
on the quarter of a ship. See Oallirt, 4, — Qiuartsr 
Ktmner (Naut.), a petty officer who assists the gunner. — 
Qusrtar look, a side glance. [06«.] B. Jonaon, -- 
nettiRgs (Naut.), hammock nettings along the quarter 
rails. — Quarter noU (Mua.), a note equiu in durwlon to 
half a minim or a fourth of asemlbreve; a etotehsit. — 
Quarter pUoos {Naut.), several pieces of timber at 
after>iMirt of the quarter galley, n^ tiie tsltrail. ToZ- 
ten. — Quartar point. (Naut.) Sm Quartm, n., 1 (n^ 
(Qusrtar laUliig, or Quarter rails (NOuU). narrow molded 
planks reaching from the top of the stem to the gang- 
way, eerving os a fence to the qnarter-deck. — Quartsr 
■ o ss l ^ (Bn(t. Law), a general court of criminal junsdie- 
tion held quarterly by the iustioes of peace in eouatlM 
and by the recorders in boroughs. — Quarter sMnm 
(JUgth.), the fourth part ot the square, of a.aun^r. 
Tables, of quarter squares have b^ devised w save 
labor in multiplying numbers. — ,Qum^ tom. Quarter 
turn belt (Mach.), an arrangement In which a,bOlt tnws- 
mlts motion between two ahafts whioh toe right imgiee 
with eMh other. - QuHo waleh (Nam , » aubaivision of 
the full watch (one Ton^ m the mm on a man^war. 

quiahed enemy . — to hiap quartar* Moh MVAaaxa, U.« I. 
QuFtor (kwM^r), IV /. (imp* A P> P. OphStmap 

(•t&d) ; p. pr. A ufcMii. QoARiiBiiiio.} X. to 

four equal parta. • 


To divldiliitio 


file, ienfite, efire, Am, Arm, Ask, fliuil, ; Sve, Arent, And, tSm, recent ; tee, Idea, HI ; fiObdi fibey, Add i 





^?Quabtie, n., lij)' 

Qntr^fr (kwftr'tSr), V. i. 
lodge ; to have a temporary 



Quartered Arrait. 


$1 To divkio ; to separate into parte or regiona. 

Thcnflailc3iii4«ort«rfdWven. Drydtn. 

f. To furnish with shelter or entertainment ; to sup> 
with the means of llvihg for a thne ; espedaUyi to 
lumlsh shelter to ; os, to quarter soldiers. 

They mean this night in Sardis to be quartered. 8kak, 

%, To furnish as a portion ; to allot. [JR.] 

This isle ... 

He qtiw'terfi to his blue-haired dfitles. JlUton. 

5. (Her.) To arrange (different coats of arms) upon 
one esoutoheon, as when a man 
inherits from both father and 
mother the right to bear arms. 

When only two coats of 
are so combined they are 
iged in four compartments. 

To 

- - . J 

dence. 

Qnai^taTf e. 1 . [P. car/oyer.] 

To drive a carriage so as to pre- 
vent the wheels from going into the ruts, or so that a rut 
shall be between the wheels. 

Every creature that met us would rely on us for Quartering. 

De Quittety. 

Onar'tSr-AM ('fil), n. A quarterly allowanoe. 

Quar^tMTHMok^ (-dfikO, n, {Naut.) That part of the 
upper deck abaft the mainmast, including the poop deck 
when there is one. 

0^ The quarter-deck is reserved as a promenade for 
the officers and (In passenger vessels) for the cabin 
sengers. 

Qnantf-foU^ (kwftr'ter-foilO, 

n. IQuarier-jr/oil : cf. F. qua- 
tre jeuilUs.'] (AroA.) An orna- 
mental foliation having four 
lobes, or foils. 

QlUUr'ter-llllllJ:^ (-hfing' ), a. ( Ordnance) Having trun- 
nions the axes of which lie below the line of the bore; — 
said of a cannon. 

Qliaz'ttr-tllg* o. 1. {Nant,'\ Coming from a point 
wc^ abaft the beam, but not directly astern ; — said of 
waves or any moving object. 

S* (HacA.) At right angles, as the cranks of a loco- 
motive, which are in planes forming a right angle with 
each other. 

Oiuur'ttr-lfig, n. 1. A station. [Obe.'\ Sp. Montagu, 

S. Awrignment of quarters ' ’ 



Quortcrfoils. 


(Her.) (a) The division of a shield containing dif- 
of arms into four or more compartments. 


s for soldiers ; quarters. 

8. (Her.) ” * * 

ferent coats 

(A) One of the different coats of arms arranged upon an 
escutcheon, denoting the descent of the bearer. 

4. (AreA.) A series of quarters, or small upright posts. 
Bee Quartsb, n., 1 (w) (AreA.). Gunlt. 

Qnartsriiig block, a block on whicli the body of a con- 
demned criminal was quartered. Macaulay^ 

QlUX^er-ly, a. 1. Containing, or consisting of, a 
fourtii part ; as, quarterly seasons. 

" * [ curing, or at the end of, each quarter ; 


2 . Rroun^g < 

as, quarterly payments of rent ; a quarterly meeting. 

miar^ar-ly, n. ; pi. QuAHTaRLisB (-iTs). A period- 
ioal work published once a quarter, or four tunes in a year. 

Qnar'tar-ly, adv. 1. By quarters ; once in a quarter 
of a year ; as, the returns are made quarterly. 

ft. {Her.) In quarters, or quarterings ; as, to bear arms 
q^rierly ; in four or more ports ; — said of a shield thus 
divided by lines drawn tbroi^h it at right angles. 

QuU'ttr-HUUI^tm' (-mis/t&), n. [t^arier -f- master : 
cf. F. quartier-maUre.'\ 1. {MU.) An officer whose 


du^is to provide quarters, provisions, storage, clothing, 
fuel, stationery, and transportation for a reriment or 
other body of troops, and superintend the supplies. 

2. {Jiaut.) A petty officer who attends to the helm, 
binnaole, signals, and the like, under the direction of 
the master. Totten, 

QaartannasUr fsaeral (MU.), in the United States, a 
ttua officer iWholias the rank of brimdior general and is 
the ohief omcer in the quartermaster’s department : in 
X^lond, an officer of rank stationed at the War 
Office having similar duties ; also, a staff officer, usuaUv a 
general officer, accompanying each complete army in the 
field. —QaartenuMter serfsast See Sbhoiawt. 

QlUUr^toni (kwAT^Sm), n. [OE. quarteroun, quar^ 
iron, V. quarteron, the fourth part ox a pound, or of a 
hundred ; cf. L. quartariue a fourth part, quarter of any 
measure, quartern, giU. See QtrAiTUt, and cf, QvABTEn- 
on, Quadrook.] 1. A quarter. Speciflcallv : (a) The 
fonrtk part of a pint ; a gill. (A) The fourth part of a 
peck, or of a stone (14 lbs. V 
1* A loaf of bre^ weighixig about four pounds ; ^ 
OitUed also quartern loetf. Simmonds. 

Qllfir'tM-Oft (kwgr'tSr-fin), n. [P. See Quartien.] 
A <puirt«r ; asp., a quarter of a pound, or a quarter of a 
huiMred* Piers Plowman. 

QvartM^ (‘bn), QllfiS^-OOII (-bbn), n. A quad- 
roon. 

Qafil^tir*PfiM^ (‘pSsO, n. (Arch.) A platform of a 
■talroaae where the stair turns at a right angle only. Bee 
Halitaoi. 

QviirW fmA^ (-roundO. (ArcA.) An ovolo. 

('>t4f0, n. ; pi. Quartkrbtavsb (-stivz/ 
or -itSva^). A long and stout staff formerly used as a 
wmoa of defense and offense ; ^ so called because in 
hokUttg It one hand was placed In the middle, and the 
otiier between the middle and the end. 

Oaut-ulv HkwfiT'tdtO* ft. [It. quartette, dim. of 
Qatr^fitld' i quarto the fourth, a fourth part, fr. 
L. guartue the fourth. SeeQoAi*.] 1. (Hus.) (a) A 
ccmpoiritlon in four parts, each performed by a si 
tolae or Instrument. (A) The set of four peraons 
portorm a pleoe of mualo in four parts, 
t. (JPoef.) A atansa of four lines. 


•Ingle 

namo 


im 

[L. fourth.] {Math. 

Qw»7to (kw^k), n, (a) {Alg.) A qu 
fourth deuree. geo Quantic. (6) (Oeom.) 
surface whose equation is of the fourth d* 


Ql[mA»INESS 


r^et, fr. L. guartus 
Astral.) Same as Quadbatk. 
[F., fr. L. 


.) 

quantic of the 
) A curve or 

Stable.,. 

Qnarfflle (-tH), n. [P. quartUe m 
the fourth. See Quae 

QtUUr'ti&e (-ttu or -tSn), n. [F., fr. L. quartua the 
fourth.] (Bot.) A supposed fourth integument of an 
ovule, counting from the outside. 

QniUr^tO (kwgr'tft), o. [L. in quarto in fourth, from 
quartus the fourth: cf. F. (in) quarto. See Quart.] 
Having four leaves to the sheet ; of tlie form or rise of 
a 0 ^ 1 ^. 

QlUUr^O, n. ; pi. Quartos (-t5z). Originally, a book of 
the size of the fourth of a sheet of printing pa]^r ; a size 
made by twice folding a sheet, which then makes four 
leaves ; in present usage, a book of a square or nearly 
square form, and usually of large size. 

Qnar^trldge (-trTj),n. Quarterage. [OAz.] 

QngrtB (kwf^rts), tt. [0. wars.] (Aft«.) A form of 
ailica, or silicon dioxide (SiO,), occurring in hexagonal 
crystals, which are commonly colorless and transparent, 
but sometimes also yellow, brown, purple, green, and of 
other colors ; also m cryptocrysthUine massive forms 
varying in color and degree of transparency, being some- 
times opaque. 

The crystalline varieties include : amethyst, vio- 
let ; citrine and falae topaz, pale yellow ; rock crystal, 
transparent and colorless or nearly so ; rote quartz, rose- 
oolored : smoky quartz, smoky brown. The chief crypto- 
irystallme varieties are : agate, 


clouded with different colors. 


, a chalcedony in layers or 


the onyx and sar- 
lesh-colored 


1 chal- 


y, nearly white, and waxy in luster; 
liie-groen chalcedony.; ftint, homstone. 


donyx; ctq-nelian and sard, red or 
oedony; chalcedi ’ ’ 

chrytovrase, an a, „ , 

batanUe, or iouchdone, brown to black in color and com- 
pact in texture; heliotrope, green dotted with red; 
iasper. opaque, red, yellow, or orown, colored by iron or 
ferruginous clay ; prase, trmuduoent and dull leek-green. 

Quartz is an essential constituent of granite, and 
abounds in rooks of all ages. It forms the rocks quartzite 
{quartz rock) and sandstone, and makes most of the sand 
01 the seashore. 

Ootltl'U^er-Olig (-If'?r-tia), a. IQuarts + -ferous.2 
(Min.) Consisting cmefly of quartz j containing quartz. 

QniOtBlta (kwjprtsTt), n. [Cf. F. quartzite?] {Min. 
Massive quarts occurring as a rock; ametamor]^( 
sandstone ; — called also quartz rock. 

Qnarts'old (-old), n. \Quarts + -aid.] 

(Crytiallog.) A form of crystal common 
with quartz, consisting of two six-sided pyr- 
amids, base to base. 

Qmixtg'OM^ (*baO« a, [Cf. F. quartzeux, 

Q. quarzig.l (Min.) Containing, or resem- 
bling. quartz ; partaking of the nature or (>o«Ttzoid. 
qiMUties of quartz. 

■ /omi (kwRtts'fis), o. (JIftn.) Quartzose. 

'Y{-Y),a. (Jlft«.) Quartzose. 

(kwM), n. A kind of beer. Bame as Quass. 
I'ohi (-chT), Quui^ (-j$), n. (Zodl) The brown 
See CoATi. 

(kwbsh), n. Bame as Squash. 

[imp. &.p. 




.t. 


^ ^ ^ , m p. p. Quashed (kwbsht) ; pr. 

& vb. n. Quashing.] [OF. quasser, F. catser, fr. L. cos- 
sare to amilhilate, annul, fr. cassus empty, vain, of un- 
certain origin. The word has been confused with L. 
quassare to shake, F. caster to break, which is j^bably 
of different origin. Cf. Cashier, v. I.] (Law) To abate, 
annul, overthrow, or make void ; as, to quash an indict- 
ment. Blackstone. 

Qnafill, V. t. [OP. quQsser, F. caster, fr. L. quattare 
to shake, shatter, shiver, v. intens. fr. quatere, quassum, 
to shake, sliattar. Cf. Concussion, Discuss, Rbscub, and 
also Quash to annul.] 1. To beat down, or beat in 
pieces ; to dash forcibly ; to crush. 

The whales * 

Apaiimt sharp Tooks, like reeling vewicln, gnnafted. 

Though huge as mountains, are in pieces dashed. Waller. 

2. To crush; to subdue; to suppress or extinguish 
summarily and completely ; as, to quash a rebellion. 

Contrition is apt to quash or allay all worldly grief. Barrow. 
lyV.i. TobeBhaken,or dashed about, with noise, 
•ss^ (-S), n. A negro of the West Indies. 

Qw'll (kwS'iu). [L.] As if ; as though : as it were ; 
in a manner ; in a certain sense or degree ; having some 
resemblance to ; qualified ; » used as an adjective, or a 
prefix with a noun or an adjective ; as, a quasi contract, 
an implied contract, an obligation which has arisen from 
... ntract; a 


some act, as if from a conti 


t corporation, a 


roit, quasi modo geniti infantes 
il. k] (H. C. Ch.) The first 
Sunday. 


quasi 

body has some, but not all, of the peculiar attri- 
butes of a corporation ; a quasi argument, that which 
resembles, or is used as, an argument ; quasi historical, 
apparently historical, seeming to be hist^oal. 

Qliaa^l-aio'do (kwk^T-m(^6), n. called from the 
first words of the Latin ini' 
as newborn babes, 1 Pet. 

Sunday after Eaeter ; Low Sunday. 

QjWUMl(kwlfe), n. [Rusa. kvas\] A thin, sour beer, 
made by inuring warm water <» rye or barley meal and 
letting it ferment, much used by the Rusaians. [Writ- 
ten also qvas,] 

(Jliafi-M'tlOII (kwSs-sS'shfin), n. [L. quatsaHo, from 
quassare to shake. Bee Quash to crush.} The act of 
shaking, or the state of being shaken. Oayion. 

QlUUI'fil-A(kw5sh^-4;m),n. [NL. From the name 
of a ne^t), or Quash, who preaoribed this article 

aa a ajmeinc.] ^e wood of several tropical American 
trees of the order Simarubem, as Quassia cmara, JPf^is- 
na excelea, and Simafuba amara. It is Intensely bitter, 
and la naed in medicine and sometimee aa a aubstitute 
for hopa in making beer. 

QofiiMB (^ds^sTn or kwSs^-), n. [Of. F. quaesine. 
Bee Quauua.] (Chem.) The bitter prlnotpte of quaaaia, 



To satiate ; to satisfy. (Pno. JBng.] 
(kwh't*), n, iZobl.) The ooaita. 

l(kw5oh), a. %uat; flat, [fibs.] Sheik. 

^ L^tei>-ooiui''m (kS^ter-kfiz^’n), n. [F. qtuUre four 
4- cousin, E. cousin.] A cousin within the first four de- 
grees of kindred. 

QuA-tar'na-ry (kwA-t^ir'na-rV), a. [L. quatemarius 
consisting of four each, containmg four, fr. guntemifoiu 
each, fr. quattuor four ; of. F. guatemaire. See FoUB.] 

1. Consisting of four ; by fours, or in sets of four. 

2. (Oeol.) l^r than, or subsequent to, the Tertiary ; 
F<^tertlary ; as, the Quaternary age, or Age of man. 

QlUirter'xin-Ty, n. [L, numems quaiemariust cf. F. 
quaiemaire.] 1. The number four. Boyle. 

2. J^eol.) The Quaternary age, era, or formation. See 
the Chart of Qeologt. 

Qlia-ter^nate (-ntt), a. Composed of, or arranged in, 
pets of four ; quaternary ; aa, quaternate leaves, 

Qllfi-ter^]il-0]| (kwa-tSi/nT-fin), n. [L. quatemio, ft. 
quaterni four each. Bee Quaternary.] 1. Tlie uumW 
four. {Poetic] 

2. A set of four parts, things, or persons ; four thiugs 
taken collectively ; a group of four words, phrases, 
cumstanoes, facts, or the like. 

Delivered him to four quatemuma of soldiers. Acta xiL 4 
Yo dements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature's womb, that in quaternion run. Ififton. 
The triads and quaternions with which he loaded his sentences. 

Sir W. -Scoff. 

3. A word of four syllables ; a quadrisyllable. 

4. (Math.) The quotient of two vectors, or of two di- 
rected right lines in space, considered as depending on 
four geometrical elements, and as expressible by aa alge- 
braic symbol of quadrlnomial form. 

The science or calcukiB of quaUmiqns la n new 
tatnematical method, in which the conception ^ eg 


trems, and to 

Sir W. R. MamiUon. 


physical questions, t 

arrive at the solution of problems. 

Qva-tor'iii-oii, v. i. To divide 
or companies. MiUon, 

Qlia-ter'lll tT (-tj^), n. [LL. quattsm/Uas, it. L. qwh 
temi four each : cf. F. queUernUL] 1. T^ number 


four. 


Sir T. Browne, 


. yw(Mc/rw luiurvatm, sa 

The four aoea. king!, 
) game of piquet ;->ao 
B fourteen polnta. 


[06s.] 

2. The union of four in one, as of four peraoxis; — 
analogous to the theological term trinity, 

Onfifttr-on (kwaOSr-on), n. See 2d Quartrson. 
Onfi'ton^filn (k4-tdrz^n), ft. [See Quaidrbx. 1 A 
poem of fourteen lines ; a sonnet. R. H. Stoddant, 
Qllfi-tOlM' (k4-tdrz^), n. [F. quatorze fourteen, L. 
qu^uordecim. Bee Fourtibn.] 
queens, luiaves, or tens, in the ; 
called because quatorze counts as fourteen pob 
QBatOrBln (kwSt'rftn), n. [F. , fr. quaire lour, L. quaU 
tuor, quaiuor. Bee Four.] (Pros. ) A stanza of four lines 
rhyming alternately. Dryden, 

(kB'Oir; F. kA^tr’), n. [F.] A oaid; die, 
or domino, having four spots, or pips. 

Ona^re-feolllo (-f?y’), I n. [P. quatre feuUles.] 
Qllfi'tro>tOll (-foil), i Same as Quartxrroil. 
Qnat'll-car (kwXt^a-5r), n. fF., fr. L. quofltior, guo- 
tuor.iouT. SmQuaRtit.] (Juim.) A quartet;— allied 
ohiefly to instrumental compositions. 

QuYO (kwSv), n. See <^av>r. [Obs.] 

OllAFf , u. i. To quaver. [Obs. or Prov, j 
OIMF wjnllW' (-mlrO, n. See Quaoiorb. [ 

Qlia'TOr (kwa'vSr), v. %. [imp. & p. p. QuATUlfi 
(-verd) i p. pr. & vb. n. Quaybrirg.] [OB. quaven to 
shake, to tremble ; cf . LO. quabbeln to shake, to be soH^ 
of fat substances, quabbe a fat lump of flesh, a dewlap^ 
D. kwabbe, and B. quiver, v.] 1. To tremble ; to vibrate ; 
to shake. Sir T. Hewten. 

2. Especially, to shake the voice ; to utter or form 
sound with rapid or tremulous vibrati<ms, as in alni^; 
also, to trill on a musical instrument. 

Qllfi^fir, V. t. To utter with quavers. 

^We ihall hear her quavering them ... to some qHif^tl^,ah« 

QuiSror, n. 1. A shake, or rapid and tremulous vl- 
brraon, of the voice, or of aa Jnatruinent of music. 
(Mut.) An eighth note. See Etanra. 

One who qmvera ; a warbler. 
quai. See Kxr quay.] A mole, 
ted toward the tea, or at the aide of 
a harbor, river, or other navigable water, for convenience 
in loading and unloading veeiels. [Written also key.] 
QlfiW (kS), V. t. To xnrniah with quaya. 

a (-«),n. [F.l Wharfage. [Alao *#y<ry».l 

rSd\ p. p. of Quail. [06#.] Spenser. 
lrk5),H. [Of. 3d Cur.] A half farthing. [06#.] 
Ibh (kwBoh), n. [Of! Quick.] A thick, bushy 
, a thicket. [06#.] Chapman. 

QtlMUih, V. t. [Cf. E. quich, v. i., quick, v. i. ; or AS. 
eweooan to shake.] To stir ; to move. See Quick, v. i. 
[Obs.] 

OOMldl^ (’f), a. 1. Yielding or trembUng under the 
fern, aa moist or boggy ground ; shaking ; moviiw. **Tho 
gueachy fens. ” “ G^^win’a gueachy sands.** Drayton. 
2. likeaqueaob; thick; bushy. [06#.] Coek^m. 
Qntfill (kw5n), n. [Originally, a woman, AS. ewew; 
akin to 08. quena, OHO. quena, Icel. kona, Goth, qmb, 
and AS. owm, alto to Or. yvwi woman, wife, Skr. gnd 
goddess. Of. Qurrn.] 1. A woman ; a young or unmar- 
ried woman ; a girl. [06#. or Scat.] Ohau^. 

2. A low woman ; a wench ; a suit ** The dread of 

Qay. 

I, adv. In a queasy manner, 
f state of being queasy ; J 
quaUniolmess ; squeamishnesa. Sham, 



ete, Suits, Tffde, (*U, ftp, Sun; pUf, MM, Mt>t; out, oil; ehair; so; slnv. l«k| thso. I>om; mss In anre. 


QUSASr 

AmM (kwVtf)f [loel. kweiw pftiii ; of. Norw. 
ihPowiiiokneM after a debauch.] 1. Sick at the etomaoh ; 
a^ted with nauaea ; inclined to Tomit ; qualmlBb. 

1, Fasti^one : aqueamieh ; delioate ; easily distnrbed ; 
unsettled ; tioklieh. ** A queasy question. ** Shak. 

Some seekt when queasy oonscionce hM its qualms. Cowper. 

Qltd-1>d(K gltnip^ (kwd-b{(k' grSbp^). {Geol.) The 
middle of the three groups into which the rooks of the 
Oana^an period hate bMn divided in the American 
Lower Silurian system. See the Ckart of GaoLOor. 

S QM-bni'ollO (lct-britVh«), n. [BM A Chil- 

ton apooynaceous tree {Aspidosperma Queoraoho) ; also, 
its bvk, which is used as a febrifuge, and for dyiqmoea 
of the Ung, or bronchial diseases ; — called also white 
queibraehoy to distinguish it from the red quebracho^ a 
Mexican anaoardiaoeous tree {Loxopterygium Lorenieii) 
whose bark to said to have similar pr^rties. 

J. Smith (Jjiot. JScon. Plants). 

QOill^tll (kwBb'rlthh n. [OP. quebrit, quibrith^ 
Ar. kibrUA (Alohemy) Sulphur. [Om.] 

OlMdi (KwBob), ) V. i, [Cff. Quick, Quxaoh.] A word 

QQtOk (kwBk), 1 occurring in a corrupt passage of 
Ba^’s Kssays, and probably meaning, to stir, to move. 

Qttimi (kwBn), n. [OE. gven, qnene^ mieen, quean, 
AC ouen wife, queen, woman ; akin to OS. qudn wife, 
woman, loeL kvan wife, queen, Goth. qens. v221. Bee 
Quiah.] 1. The wife of a king. 

2. A woman who is the sovereign of a kingdom ; a fe- 
male monarch ; as, Elisabetli, queen of England ; Mary, 
queen of Scots. 

fn fSith, and by the heaven '0 quene. Chaucer. 

5. A woman eminent in power or attractions; the 

highest oi her kind ; as, a queen in society ; — also used 
ftourarively of cities, countries, etc. Tiiis qtieen of 
wies.** “Albion, of Isles.” Cowper. 

4 . The fertile, or fully developed, female of social 
bees, ants, and termites. 

6. (Chess) The most powerful, and except the king 
the most important, piece in a set of chessmen. 

6 . A playing card bearing the picture of a queen ; ae, 
the queen of spades. 


ox appie ; a queenmg. " queen 
Spenser, — Qossn bse {ZbolX a 
female of the honeybee. See 
Izm,), a very largeWest 
Indian cameo conch ( Cas- 
sis eameo). It is much 
used for making cameos. 
—fksmn oouort, the wife 
of a reigning king. BUud^ 
stone. — Qnsea dowager, 
the widow of a king. — 
irly a 


Homktbbb. — Qttssn conch 


gold, former], 

revenue M the queen con- 
sort of England, arUdng 
from gifts, fines, etc.— 

Qnssn moSher, a queen 
dowager who is also 
mother of the reigning 
king or queen. — Qiissai of 
M^r. Bee Afay queen, un- 
der Mar. — QnosB or tho 
■sodow (Fo/.), a Euro- 
pean herbaceous idant 
{Spbrsea (Zmaria). See 
jUAOOWswnr. — Quooa 
of tho pralrio an 

Amorloan herb {Spirssa 
lobata) with ample clusters of pale flowers. Qussn 
pigssA (Zo’dl. ). any one oi aev- 
enu speolos of very large and 
handsome crested ground pi- 

S Bons of the genus Ooura^ na- 
ve of Mew Guinea and the 
adjacent islands. They are 
mostly pale blue, or aBh<^lue, 
marked with white, and have 
a large occipital crest of spat- 
ulate feathers. Galled atoo 
crowned pigeon^ poura, and 
VUiioria pigeon. — Quoon rs- 
— \ or Qnsra rognant, a queen 
ning In her own right. — 
n’s Bench. Bee B^o^s 
OH.— Qnesn*s covnssl, 

Qttooa'B evldsBos. Bee King's 
oounself King's evidence^ un- 
der Knra. — Qnssn’s delight 

e an American plant 
gia sylvoHea) of the 
family, having an her- 
baceous stem and a perennial 
woody root— Qnsstt’s metal 
(MUaJ.), an aDoy somewhat * _ 

TessmldlbDg x)ewter or britan- f 

ntoTi^ oonfisting eaaenttolly Vtefariss). 

of tin with a alight admixture of antimon)^ bismuth, and 
lead or copper. — Qnson's pigeon. {Zo‘61. ) Same as Queen 
fiQwofi. above. — Qsssn's ware, glazed English earthen- 
ware of a cream colmr. — Onssn^ yellow {XHd Chem.), a 
heavy yellow powder censuting of a basic mercuric sul- 
phate formerly called turpetum miner ale, or Tur- 
mineral. 

QqmH, v.i. To act the part of a queen. Shak. 

QlMMt V. i. [imp. & p. p. QuasmcD (kwSnd) ; p. pr. 
A n, Qumniro.] \Cness) To make a queen (or 
other pJeoe, at the ptoyerw discretion) of by moring it to 
the eighth row ; as, to queen a pawn- 

(-krkft^), n. Craft or skill in policy on 
the part of a queen. 

Bhsabsth showed much queencra/t in procuring the votes of 
.IhsnohUlty. Fuller. 

QMfiB'dCOI (-dlim), n. The dominion, condition, or 
eharaoker of a queen. Mrs. Browning. 

QMii«Iflg||< (-ffshOi n. (JZToiif.) AOaliiorntoscifenoid 
fodSi fish (Seriphus pciitui). The back to bluish, and 
the skfea and belly bright a^ery. Galled also 
OaBfTrtrtl (-hd6d), n. The state, personaUty, or 
ehmiker of a queen ; queenUness. Tennyson. 
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(kwli^Tiy), >1. [Bee Qimv Ami.] (Bof.) 
Any one of several kinds of apples, as summer queening, 
scarlet queenin g, and early queening. An apple called the 
queening was cultivated In England two hundred years 
ago. 

QUOMIII-IMM (-IT-nSs), n. The quality of being 
queenly ; the characteristics of a queen ; stateliness ; emi- 
nence among women in attractions or jrower. ^ 

Queenly, a. [AS. cwenlic feminine.] Like, becom- 
ing, or suitable to, a queen. 

^Mn'-post^ (-pdstO» n. 

(Arch.) One of two 
suspending posts in 
a roof truss, or y. 
other framed 
truss of simi- . 
tor form. See"* » 

KiNO-roBT. Qucen-po«t Koof. AH Tieboam t DO EF 
Onean^ahln. Q»ecn-Poat« ; DE Stmining Piece t AD 
n . '^Tlle stSe PrindiMil Rotters \ AC BC Rultcrs. 

rank, or digidty of a queen. 

QueengTAna nnr (kwgnz'ldtid nfit'). (Bot.) The 
nut of an Australian tree (Macadamia temi/olla). It is 
about an inch In diameter, and contains a single round 
edible seed, or sometimes two hemispherical seeds. 60 
called from Queensland in Australia. 

Qnomi' tniM (kwSn' trfisO. (Arch.) A truss framed 
with queen-posts ; a queen-post tross. 

Quin (kw5r), a. [Compar. Qukkur (-Sr) ; supert. 
Qukkhmt.] [G. quer cross, oblique, athwart (cf. quer- 
f^pf a queer fellow), OHG. twer, twerh, dwerah ; akin 
to £>. dvars, AS. pweorh thwart, bent, twisted, loel. 
Pverr tiiwart, transverse, Goth, ^airhs ang^, and 
perh. to L. torquere to twist, and £. through, df. ^r- 
tukb, Thbouor, Thwart, a.] 1. At variance with what 
is usual or normal ; differing in some odd way from wliat 
is ordinary; odd; singular; strange; wbimaical: oa, a 
queer story or act. “A queer look.” W. Irving. 

2. Mysterious; suspicious; questionable; as, a queer 
transaction. VCoUoqT] 

Qnoer, n. Counterfeit money. [/9/ffnq] 

To shove the queer, to put counterfeit money in circu- 
lation. [AVanq] 

'^IaIi, a. Bather queer ; somewhat singular, 
ly, adv. In a queer or odd manner. 
lAAT^AAA, n. The quali^ or state of being queer. 
JAAAt (kwSst), n. [Cf. Icel. kvisa a kind of bird, 
kvTstr a branch of a tree, and £. eushai.1 (Zo'61.) The 
European ringdove (Columba palumbus) ; the cushat. 
[Written also omm/, qweze,quice,qu€ece.} See Bihodovb. 

i neffh (kwak), n. A dnnking vessel. See Quaich. 
UAUlt (kwSnt), o. Bee Quaint. [O&a] 

HAlBi, obs. imp, & p. p. of Quxncb. Chaucer. 

aeint'ISA (-Iz), n. Bee Quaintub. [06s.] Chaucer. 
neU (kw51), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Quxllsd (kwSld) ; 

. pr. & vb. n, Quxllino.] [S^ Quail to cower.] 
1. To die. [06s.] 

Yet he did quake and quiver, like to q^ielt. Spenser. 
2. To be subdued or abated ; to yield ; to abate. [jR.] 
W inter’s wrath bej^us to quell. Spenser. 

QhaU, V. t. [OE. quellen to kill, AS. cwellan, causa- 
tive of cwelan to die ; akin to OHG. quellen to torment, 
Inel. kvelia. See Quail to cower.] 1. To take the life 
of ; to kill. [06s.] Spenser. 

The ducka cried os [If] men would them quelle. Chaucer. 
2. To overpower ; to subdue ; to put down. 

The nation obeyed the call, rallied round the sovereign, and 
enabled him to quell the diaafleoted minority. Macaulay. 
Northward marching to quell the audden revolt. Longfellow. 
3 . To quiet ; to allay ; to pacify ; to cause to ;rield or 
cease ; aa, to qudl grief ; to quell the tumult of the soul. 

Much did hia worda tho gentle lady quell. Spenser. 
Syn. — To subdue; crush; ovenrower; reduce: put 
clown ; repress ; suppress ; quiet ; auay ; calm ; pacify. 




Qabll, n. Murder. [06s.] Shak. 

QnAll^er (-Sr), n. 1. A killer; as. Jack the Giant 
Queller. [Obs.J WycliJ (Mark vL 27). 

2. One who quells ; one who overpowers or subdues. 

Quel'U-O (kwaai-fi), n. [Bp. cuello, L. oollum neck.] 
A ruff for the neck. [ 06s.] B. Jonson. 

II QuAlqUA^ldlOSA' (kSlk'shBzO, n. [F. quelque chose 
something.] A trifle ; a kickshaw. Donne. 

QVAmf (JcwSm), u. (. & i. [AS. cwSman, oldn to cu- 
man to come. yaS.] To please, [06s.] Chaucer, 

QUAIBAfflll (-fyl), a. Kinoly j mercifuL t^6sj WycliJ. 

yilAllbh (kwSnch), v. t. (imp. & p.j>. Quxnobko 
( kwfinoht) ; p. pr. & vb. n. QusNOKnro.] [(>E. quenchen, 
AS. ewenoan in bewenean, to extinguiw utterly, causa- 
tive of cwincan, dewincan, to decrease, disappmr ; cf. 
AS. cudnan, dewlnan, to waste or dwindle awayO 1* To 
extinguish ; to overwhelm ; to make an end ox ; — said 
of flame and fire, of things burning, and figuratively of 
sensations and emotions ; as, to quench fiame ; to quench 
a candle ; to quench thirst, love, hate, etc. 

£‘ J our blood shell quench that fire. Shak. 

The supposition of the Udy’s death 

Will quench the wonder of her infamy. Shak. 

2. To cool suddenly, as heated steel, in tempering. 

Byn. — To extinguish ; still ; stifle ; allay ; cool ; check. 

Qnillbll, V. i. To become extinguished ; to go out ; 
to become calm or cooL [B.] 

Dost tbou think m time 

She will not quench f Shak. 

OmilOll^A'IdA (-i-Vl), a. Capable of being quenched. 

QllABOll'tr (-er), n. One who, or that which, 
quenches. Hammond. 

QtMnollleAA, a. Incapable of being quenched ; inex- 
tingui^ble : as, quenchless fire or fury. ” Once kin- 
dtod, quencnless evermore,** Byron. 

Syn#— Inextinguishable; unquenchable. 

— QnenoliaaBA-ly, adv. — QiuiiialiliM-aeAA, n. 



OMMAtl*' n. [F.] (Cookefy) A IflaB of 
deuoate forcemeat, commonly poaohM and um as a 
by Itself or for gawnUhing , 

OvMICNllllA^ trAfn'Ing (ke-nSb'y* trSnOfng). [F. gue- 
nowif/e distaff.] (i/orf.) A methoa of t 
training trees or shrubs in the shape of 
a cone or distaff by tying down the 
branches and pruning. 

Quarot-tAll^ (kwer^BT-Un'nTk), 
a. [L. quercus au oak -f- B. tannic.] 

(Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, 
a tannic acid found in oak bark aud 
extracted as a yellowish brown amor- 
phous substance. 

Qllor'olto(-8lt),n. (GAem.) A white 
crystalline substance, OeU 7 (OH)«, 
found in acorns, the fruit of the oak 
(Quercus). It has a sweet taste, and , 
is regarded as a pentacid alcohol. 

Qper'c^tlll (-sT-tTn), n. (Chem.) A 
yellow crystalline substance, occur- 
ring quite widely distributed in the 
vegetaole kingdom, as in apple-tree QueDouiile Train- 
bark, horse-chestnut leaves, etc., but 
originally obtained by the decomposition of queroitrin. 
Called also medetin. 

Quor'cit-lln (-sit-rin), n. [Cf. F, querdtrin. See 
Quxrcitbon.] (Chem.) A glucoside extracted from the 
^rk of the oak (Quercus) as a bitter citron-yellow crys- 
talline substance, used as a pigment and called 9 uerdXr(m. 

QUMT'clt-roil (-sTt-rlin ; 277), n. [F, quercitron, the 
name of the tree ; L. quercus an oak -f dims the citron 
tree.] 1. The yellow inner bark of the Quercus tin do- 
ria, the American black oak, yellow oak. dyer’s oak, or 
quercitron oak, a large forest tree growing from Maine 
to eastern Texas. 

2. Quercitrin, used as a pigment. Bee QusBcmuN. 

II Quat^OHA (kwSr^fis), n. [L., an oak.] (Bot^ A 
genus of trees constituted by the oak. Sec Oak. 

Qnar'^ (kwBr'Sl% n. [Bee 2d Quabrkl.] (O.Eng. 
Law) A complaint to a court. Bee Audita Qukbela. 
[06.?.] AyliJirc. 

QnATent (kwS^rent), n. [L. querens, p. pr. of queri to 
complain.] (O. Eng. Law) A complainant ; a plaintiff. 

QlMTeilt, n. [L. qua evens, p. pr. of quaerere to search 
fon to inquire.] An inquirer. [G6.t.] Aubfrey, 

Qnarl-miyiu-oixa (kwSrT-mB'nT-fisl, a. [L. queri- 
monia a complaint, fr. queri to complain. Bee Quxku- 
Lous.] Complaining ; querulous ; apt to complain. — 
QuHrl-mo^ntoiis-ly, adv. — Oneiyi-tno'iii-oiis-iiaMi, n. 

Qnei^mo-ny (kw6r'T-ra6-iw'), n. [L. querimonia.l 
A complaint or complaining. (Obs.] E. Half, 

Qnrilit (kwS^rtst), n. [See Qubst.] One who in- 
quires, or asks questions. Swift, 

QntllC'eil (kw8rk'CTi), v. t. [Teel. AverA: throat. V2o.] 
To stifle or choke. [Prov. Eng.] llalliwelV, 

Quell (kwSrl), V. t. [O. qverkn, quirlcn, to twirl, to 
turn round, fr. queri, quirl, a twirling stick. Cf. TwihL.] 
To twirl ; to turn or wind round ; to coil ; as, to queri e 
cord, thread, or rope. [Local, U. S."] 

Qneil, n. A coil ; a twirl ; as, the queri of hair on 
the fore leg of a blooded horse. [Local, U. S.l 

Queni (kw8rn), n. [AB. eweorn, ewyrn ; akin to D. 
kweem, OHO. ^im, Icel. kvern, Sw. qrairn, Dan. 
qymm, Goth. qaCm%is (In asiluqaimus), Lith. ^mos, oud 
perh. E. com.] A mill for grinding grain, the upper 
stone of which was turned by hand ; — used before tlie 
invention of windmills dbd watermills. Shak. 

They made him st the q^icme grind. Chaucer. 

Qlier^ (kwSr^}6), n. Tlie inner or body garments 
taken together, ^ Cuxbpo. Drydon. 

g e-finle (-kw*-dul), n. [L. querquedula."] (Zo- 
teal. (6) The pintail duck. 

(kw8r'ry), n. A groom ; an equerry. [06i.] 
Im'tlal (-Q-lSn'shal), a. Querulous. [B.] 
lOUl (kwSr'll-ltis), a. [L. querultts and que- 
. queri to complain. Cf. Cbt, r., Quabkbl a 
brawl, Quarbblous.] 1. Given to quarreling ; quarrel- 
some. [Obs.] Holland. 

2- Apt to find fault ; habitually complaining ; disposed 
to murmur ; as, a querulous man or people. 

Enmity can hardly bo more annoying than querulous, jealous, 
exacting fondness. Macaulay. 

3. Expressing complaint; fretful; whiningr; Mt a 
querulous tone of voice. 

Syn. — Complaining : bewailing ; lamenting ; wblnliv ; 
mourning ; murmuring ; discontented ; dismtisfied. 

— Qiitr'ii4aiui47, adv. — Qner^-long-ntM, n. 

(kw^ry), n. / pi. Qukrikb (-rlz). IL. quaere. 
Imperative sing, of quaerere, quaesitum, to seek or search 
for, to ask. Inquire. Cf. Aoquirb, Cohqubb, Exquism, 
Quxst, Rbquirb.] 1. A question ; an inquii^ to be an- 
swered or solved. 

I shall conclude with proposing only some queries, in order to 
a . . . search to be made by others. Sir I. Aswtm. 

2. A question In the mind ; a doubt ; as, I have a query 
about his sincerity. 

3 . An interrogatiou point [?] as the sign of a question 
or a doubt. 

Qnt'ryr V. i. l. To ask queyitions ; to moke Inquiry. 

Each prompt to query, answer, and debate. Pops, 
2. To have a doubt ; aa, I query If he is rierht. 

QluKlTF, V. t. [imp. Ap. p, Qubbibo (-rlo) ; p. pr. A 
vb. n. Qubbtxvo. J 1. To put questions about ; to sdlcit 
by questioning ; to inquire into ; as^ to query the itenui 
o^tke amount ; to query the motive or the fact. 

2. To address questions to ; to examine by quesUons. 

?• I® doubt of ; to r^rd with incredulity. 

4 . To write “ query ” (qu., qy., or 1) agaiiirt, ae a 
dotMul spelling, or sense, In a proof, Sm^boui. 

OwNHa^ (kt-rt(F or kwI'sM^ n. (Zobl^ The long- 
tailed, or resplendent, trogon (Pharomaohus mocinnot 
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|0nnirtj Trogon fuplmdenii)^ aatire ol Sootheni Mesioo 
utd Orntral America. Called aleo 
qttetaaliaaid golden trogon. 

tST” Hie male ia remarkable for 
theDriUiant metallic ffreen and gold 
colors of hie plumage* and for hie 
extremely loim plumes, which often 
exceed three feet in lezigth. 

QQiM (kwSz), V. t. To make a 
quest for. [06«.] 

Qu^t (kwSst), n. [OF. gueste^ 

F, queifif tr. L. gmerere^ muteaUum^ 

to seek for, to ask. Cff. Quesy, 

Quistioe.] 1. The act of seeking, 
or looking after anything; attempt 
to find or obtain ; search ; pursuit ; 
as, to roTe in gxmt of game, of a 
lost child, of property, etc. 

Upon an hard advanture yet in meat. 

Sintiaer. 

Ceaae your queat of love. Shak. 

There ended was hla queat, there ceased 
hlB care. Milton. 

2. Bequest ; desire ; solicitation. 

Oad not abroad at every quest and call 

Of an untrained hope or passion. 

Herbert. 

3. Those who make search or in- 
quiry, token collectively. 

The senate hath sent about three lev* 

«ral queata to search you out. Shak. 

4. Inquest ; jury of inquest. 

What lawful queat have given their Ouetal. 

Qnast, V. t. [Of. OP. qtiealer, F. qup.ter. See QtntST, 
ti.T To search for ; to examine, [i?. j Sir T. Herbert. 

QUMt, V. i. To go on a quest ; to make a search ; to 
go in pursuit; to beg. [jR.j 

If his questing had been unsuccessful, he appeased the rage 
of hunger with some scraps of broken meat. Macaulay. 

QllMiUlUlt (-^nt), n. [OF. queatant, F. quetant^ p. pr.] 
One who undertakes a quest ; a seeker. [OAa.] Shak. 

a llMt^ar (-Sr), n. One who seeks ; a seeker. [06^.] 
UM'tiOIl (kwSa'chOn), «. [F., fr. L. quaeatio, fr. 

qmerere, quataiitim, to seek for, ask, inquire. See 
Quest, n.] 1. The act of asking; interrogation; in- 

quiry ; os, to examine by question and answer. 

2. Discussion ; debate ; hence, objection ; dispute ; 
doubt; as, the story is true beyond question; he obeyed 
without question. 

There arose a question between some of John’s disciples and 
the Jews about purifying. John iii. 25. 



It is to be put to queaiian, whether it be lawful for Christian 

{ irlnces to moke an invasive war simply for the propagation of 
he faith. Jiacon. 

3. Examination with reference to a decisive result; 
investigation ; specifically, a judicial or official investi- 
gation ; also, examination under torture. Blackstone. 

He that was in question for the robbery. Shak. 

The Scottish privy council had power to put state prisoners 
to the question. Macaulay. 

4. That which Is asked ; inquiry ; interrogatory ; query. 

But this question asked 

Puts me in doubt. Lives there who loves his pain ? Milton. 
5. Hence, a subject of investigation, examination, or 
debate; theme of inquiry; matter to b« inquired into; 
as, a delicate or doubtful question. 

6. Talk; conversation; speech. [0&r.] Shak. 

In question, in debate : in the course of examination or 
discuMon ; as, the matter or point in question. — Leading 
qjOMetlcn. Bee under Lbadino. — Out or queetlon. unques- 
tionably. *‘0u< 0 / queaf /on, ’t is Maria’s hand.’’ Shak. 
'—Out of the question. Bee under Out. — Past question, 
beyond question ; out of question ; certainly ; undoubt- 
edly ; unquestionably. — Prevloni question, a question put 
to a i^liamentary assembly ux>on the motion of a mem- 
ber. In order to ascertain whether it is the will of the 
body to vote at once, without further debate, on the sub- 
ject under consideration. The form of the question is : 

Shall the main question be now put ? ” If the vote is In 
the afflmative, the noatter before the body must be voted 
upon as it then stsnds, without further general debate or 
the submission of new amendnmnts. In the House of 
Bepresentatives of the United States, and generally in 
America, a negative decision operates to keep the busi- 
ness before the body as if the motion had not been made 
but in "" — * ^ 


motion tTto hasten action, and it is made by a friend of 
the measure. In English practice, the object is to get rid 
of the subject for the time being, and the motion is made 
with a purpose of voting against it. Cushing. — To bsg 
tie ousstloL See under Beo. — To the quostton, to the 
point in dispute ; to the real matter under debate. 

Sim,— Point; topic; subject. 

QlMB'tiOII, r. i. {imp. & p. p. Questioned (-ch&nd) ; 
«, pr. &. vb. n. QuBSTioKUia. j TCf. F. questionner. See 
QuiSTXOir, f».] 1, To ask questions ; to inquire. 

Ha thst quertkmeth roooh shall Isarn much. Bacon. 

S. To argue ; to oonverM ; to dispute. [Ohs.] 

1 pwy you, think you quesHms with the Jew. Shak. 

QOMlFtiOII, r. i. L To inquire of by asking questions ; 
to examine by Interrontorlea ; as, to question a witness. 

2. To doubt of ; to oe uncertain of ; to query. 

And most ws queaf ion what we most desire. Prior. 

3. To raiee a queetlon about ; to cell In queetion ; to 

make obleotion to. ** But have power and right to ques- 
Hon bold entrance on this place.** Muton. 

4» Id talk to; to converse with. 

With many holiday and lady terms he queationed me. Shak. 

Srn* -- To Mk; interrogate t cateoWm; doubt; ow- 


repMM quests in a formal or eystomatio fashion to 
elj^ eome imrtioular fact or facte. To queetion has a 
wider eenee than to interrogate, and often Implies an atti- 
tude of distrust or oppMition on the part of the questioner. 

(kw8s'chfin-&-bIl'I-ty), n. The 
state or condition of Ming questionable. Stallo. 

QlMl'tlOll-ft-ble (-k-b’l), o. 1. Admitting of being 
questioned ; inviting, or seeming to invite, inquiry, [i/.] 
Thou corn’s! in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee. Shak. 

2. Liable to question ; subject to be doubted or called 
in question ; problematical ; doubtful ; suspicious. 

It is queationable whether Qalen ever saw the dissection of a 
human body. T. Baker. 

8Tn. — Disputable ; deba&ble ; uncertain ; doubtful ; 
problematical; suspicious. 

QllMKtiOO-a-bla-il«ui, n. The quality or state of be- 
In^uestionable, doubtful, or auspicious. 

adv. In a questionable manner. 

QUM'tlOll-a-xy a. inquiring; asking ques- 
tions; testing. Queif/OTtary epistles.” Pope, 

OllM'tion-a-ry, n. One who makes it his business to 
sa^ after relics and carry them about for sale. 

QOMI^tioil-ar (-Sr), n. One who asks questions; an 
inquirer. ” Little time for idle quez/ioners.’’ Tennyson. 

OQM'tiOII-lst, n. 1. A questioner ; an inquirer. [Ohs.] 

2. {Eng. Univ.) A candidate for honors or degrees 
who is near the time of his examination. 

Qnaa^tlOll-lagS, a. Unquestioning ; incurious. [12.] 

QOMI^tlon-leM, adv. Beyond a question or doubt; 
doubtless; certainly. [12.] South. 

What It was in the apostlss’ time, that, queationleaa, it mu«t be 
ttUl. MUton. 

QllMt^!llUUI (kwSst'man), n. / pi. Questmeit (-men). 
One legally empowered to make quest of certain matters, 
esp. of abuMs of weights and measures. Bj^iflcally : (a) 
A churchwarden’s assistant ; a sidesman, mount. [Ohs. j 
(6) A collector of parish rents. Blount. [Ohs.] 

QllMt^Oll^g«r (-mfiQ^gSr), n. One who lays infor- 
mations, and encourages lawsuits. [Ohs.] Bacon. 

Qnes^or (kwfis'tfir), n. [L. quaestor, oontr. fr. quae^ 
sitor, fr. qvmrere, quaeaitum, to seek for, ask : cf. F. 
questew."] {Rom. Antiq.) An officer who had the man- 
agement of the public treasure; a receiver of taxes, 
tribute, etc. ; treasurer of state. [Written also gtuestor.] 

ISST'Et an early period there were also public accusers 
stylM questors, but the office was soon abolished. 

Qaeg'tor-glllp, n. The office, or the term of office, of 
a questor. 

QQMt'llBt (kwBst'rTst), n. [See Quest.] A seeker ; 
a pursuer. [Ohs.] ” Hot qnestrists after him.” Shak. 

Qaeg'tn-a-xy (KwSs'tfi-t-rj^ ; 135), a. [L. quaestua- 
riua, from quaeatua gain, profit, qumrere.quaeaitum, to 
seek for, earn.] Studious of profit, [.ft.] Sir T. Broivne. 

QllMI'tll-a-ry, n. One employed to collect profits. 
[127] “The pope’s qwcs/uarica.” Jer. Taylor. 

QttEt (kwet), n. {Zool.) The common guillemot. 
[Prov. ftnu.] 

Quone (ku), n. [F. See Cue.] (a) A tall-like ap- 
pendage of hair ; a pigtail, (h) A line of persons wait- 
ing anywhere. 

lueno, t*. /. To fasten, as hair, in a queue. 

►y (kw5), n. [Cf. Dan. qvie.l A heifer. [5co/.] 
b (kwlb), n. [Cf. QuiP.l A quip ; a gibe. 

IbHua (kwib'b’l), n. [Probably fr. quibj quip, but 
infiuonced by quillet, or quiddity. 1. A shift or turn 
from the point in question ; a trifiing or evasive distinc- 
tion ; an evasion ; a cavil. 

Quibblea have no place in the search after truth. I. Watta. 

2. A pun ; a low conceit. 

Quibble, V. /. [/mo. & p. p. Quibbled (-b’ld) ; p.pr. 
& vb. n. Quibblino (-mTng).] 1. To evade the point in 
question by artifice, play upon words, caviling, or by 
losing any insignificant or impertinent question or point ; 
to trifle in argument or discourse ; to equivocate. 

2. To pun; to practice punning. Cudicorth. 

Syn. — To cavil; shuffle; equivocate; trifle. 

Qviblller (-bl3r), n. One who quibbles ; a caviler ; 
also, a punster. 

Quibl^jr-ly (-blTng-iy), adv. Triflingly ; evasively. 

QqI'OA (kWk&), n. [Fri>m the native Brazilian name.] 
{Zool.) A small South American opossum {Didelphya 
quiea), native of Guituia and Brazil. It feeds upon in- 
sects, small birds, and fruit. 

QnlOB (kwls), n. {Zool.) Bee Quxist. 

QlllOll(kwIch),tM’. [Cf. Quinch.] To stir. [Ohs.] 
He could not move nor quich at all. Spenser. 

Qtliok (kwTk), a. [Compar. Quxckbb (-8r) ; euperl. 
Quickest.] [AS. ewie, cteicu, ctouou, cucu, living ; akin 
to 08. quik, D. kwik, OHO. quec, chec, O. keck bold, 
lively, Icel. hnkr living, Goth, qius, Litb. ggvas, Buss. 
zhivoi, L. vivua living, vivere to live, Or. flwc life, Skr. 
jlva living, jlv to live. Cf. BiooBarar, Vivid, Quitch 
GRASS, Whitlow.] X. Alive ; living ; animate ; — opposed 
to or inanimate. 

Not fully quyke, ne fully dssd they were. Chomeer. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judgs the quick and the 
dead at his appearing and his kingdom. 2 Tim. ir. 1. 

Man is no star, hut a quick coal 

Of mortal fire. Herbert. 

In this sense the word is nearly obsolete, except 
in some compounds, or in partioular phrases. 

2. Characterised bv life or liveliness; animated; 
sprightly; agile; brisk; ready. “ A ?M/cAr wit.” Shak, 

3* Speedy ; hasty ; swift ; not slow ; as, be quick. 

Oft he to her bis charge of quick return 
Bepsated. Miltm, 

4. IntMtleat ; passionate ; hasty ; eager ; sharp ; un- 
oaremoiuoua ; as, a quick temper. 


he 


The bishop was somewhiU quick with them, and oignlfled that 
muon offended, Latimer. 


QUICKSAND 

Fresh; bracing; sharp; keen. 

The air li quick there, 

And it plsross and shiupsns the stomsob. Skak. 

6. Sensitive ; perceptive in a high degree ; ready; as, 
a quick ear. “ To have an open ear, a quick eye.” Shak. 

They say that women are so ipticl:. Tennyson. 

7. Pregnant ; with child. Shak. 

Quick grass. iBot.) Bee Quitch orahs. — Quick match. 

See under Match. — Quick vein {Mining), a vein of ore 
which is productive, not barren. — Quick vinsgor, vinegar 
made by allowing a weak solution of alcohol to trickle 
slowly over shavingB or other porous material. — Qo^ 
water, quicksilver water. — Quick with ohUd, pregDsnt 
writh a living olffld. 

Syn. — Speedy ; expeditious ; swift ; rapid ; hasty ; 
prompt ; ready ; active ; brisk ; nimble ; fleet ; alert ; 
agile ; lively ; sprightly. 

Qvlok (kwTk), adv. In a quick manner ; quickly ; 
promptly ; rapidly ; with haste ; 8i)eedily ; without delay ; 
as, run quick ; get back quick. 

If wo consider how very quick tlic uctions of the mind trs 
performed. Locke. 

Obiok, n. 1. That which is quick, or alive ; a living 
animal or plant ; especially, the liawthurn, or other 
plants used in making a living hedge. 

The works ... are curiously hedged with quick. Evelyn. 

2. The life ; the mortal poUit ; a vital part ; a part 
susceptible of serious injury or keen feeling; the sen- 
sitive living flesh ; the part of a Anger or toe to which 
the naU is attached ; tlie tender emotions ; as, to out a 
finger noil to the quick; to thrust a sword to the quick ; 
to taunt one to the quick ; — - used figuratively. 

This test nlppetb, . . . this toucheth the quick. Latimer. 

How feebly and unlike themselves they reason when they 
come to the quick of the difference I Puller. 

3. {Bot.) Quitch g^s. Tennyson. 

Quick, V. t. & i. [Bee Quickbh.1 To revive ; to quick- 
en ; to be or become olive. [Oha.^ Chaucer, 

QnioknbMm^ (-bSmO, n. [A. B. cwicbedm.'l See 
Quicken tree. 

Qlliok^eii (kwTk”n), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Quickened 
(-’ nd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. QtncKBNiNO.] [AB. cwician. See 
Quick, o.] 1. To moke alive; to vivify; to revive or 
resuscitate, as from death or an inanimate state ; hence, 
to excite ; to stimulate ; to incite. 

The mistress which 1 serve quickens what ’s dead. Shak. 

I.ike a fruitful garden without an hedge, that quickens the 
appetite to enjoy so tempting a prize. South. 

2. To make lively, active, or sprightly ; to impart 
additional energy to ; to stimulate ; to xnake quick or 
rapid ; to hasten ; to accelerate ; as, to quicken one’s 
st^s or thoughts ; to quicken one’s derarture or speed. 

3. (Shipbiiuding) To shorten the radius of (a curve) ; 
to make (a curve) sharper ; os, to quicken the sheer, that 
is, to make its curve more pronounced. 

Syn. —To revive ; resuscitate ; animate ; reinvigorate ; 
vivify ; refresh ; stimulate ; sharpen ; incite ; hasten ; 
accelerate ; expedite ; dispatch ; speed. 

Qvlflk'OII, V. i. 1. To come to life ; to become alive ; 
to become vivified or enlivened ; hence, to exhibit signs 
of life ; to move, as the fetus in the womb. 

The heart Is the first part that quickens, and the last that dies. 

Bay. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eye. Poj)e. 

When the pale and bloodless east began 

To quicken tfc the sun. Tennyson. 

2. To move with rapidity or activity ; to become ac- 
celerated ; as, his pulse quickened. 

Qnlok'en-fr, n. One who, or that which, quickens. 

Qlllok'011-lllk, n. 1. The act or process of making or 
of becoming quick. 

2. {Physiol.) The first motion of the fetus in the 
womb felt by the mother, occurring usually about the 
middle of the term of pregnancy. It has been popularly 
supposed to be due to the fetus becoming possessed of 
inaependent life. 

Qmok'eiUI (-8nz), n. {Bot.) Quitch grass. 

Qnildt'eil tTM^ (-*n trS'). [Probably from quick, and 
firrt applied to the aspen or some tree with quivering 
leaves ; cf. G. quickmbaum, quHzenbaum, quitseken- 
baum, Cf. Quitch orasb.] {Bot.) The European rowan 
tree;— called also quickheam, and quiokenbeam. Bee 
Rowan tree. 

QnUdthMUihf (-hXohO, n. [From the American In- 
diw name.] {Zo'61.) The wolverine. 

OvIok'lUM' (kwlk^mO, n. [Bee Quick, a.] {Chem.) 
Caloium oxide ; unalacked lime ; — so called Wause 
wh«i wet it develops great heat. See 4tb Lmi, 2. 

QalfiklT, adv. Speedily; with baste or celerity; 
soon : without delay ; q^k. 

Qniok^lliM, n. 1. The condition or quality of being 
quick or living ; life. [Ohs.] 

Touch it with thy celestial quickness, Herbert. 

2. Activity; briskness; promptness; ezpecially, ra- 
pidity of motion ; speed ; celerity ; as, quickness of wit. 

This deed . . . must send thee hence 

With fiery quicl-ness. Shak. 

His mind hid, indeed, greet quickness and vigor. Macaulay. 

3. Acuteness of perception ; keen sensibUity. 

Would notcmdtMSW of sensation bean inconvenience to an 

animal that must lie still ? Locke. 

4. Sharpness; pungency of taste. Mortimer. 

Onlok'itllfl' Sand easily moved OT readily 
yielding to pressure ; especially, a deep maw o* 
moving sand mixed witli water, sometimes found at the 
mouth of a river or along some coasts, and very danmr- 
ous, from the difficulty of extricating a person who be- 
gins sinking into it. 

Life hath quicksands, — Life hath snares 1 IcmgfdtatD. 
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QUICK-SCENTED 

(kwYk'sSnt/Sd)) o* Acute M smelL 

QvlOk'Mt^ *)• A living plant set to grow, cap. 

WMn set for « hedM ( apooiflcaliy, tha hawthorn. 

QnloTMt^o. of quickaet. 

Date* and pomegranataa on the (ruiciUet hedgea. Walpole. 

Q1llQk'Mt^ V. /. Ta plant with living almiba or trees 
for a hedge : as, to quicKset a ditch. Martivier. 

Qniok'HligllVed (•ait^Sd), a. Havinff q^k sight or 
acute dlaoemment ; quick to see or to uLicem. Locke. 

Qvlok^— sfclil^ad-iiMM, u. 

$rfOkW^Vir (-sTl^vSr), n. l^ick liviiur + silver ; — 
so oalled from !te fluidity; of. 0. queeksuber^ 1a argen- 
tum vivum. Bee Quick, o.] (C^m.) The xnetal mer- 
cury ; -- so called from ita resemblance to liquid silver. 

OyteteUver horhum, a mercurial ortlfloial horixon. Bee 
under Hokizon. Qaioksilvar water, a solution of mer- 
cury nitrate used in artificial silvering ; quick water. 

QtekdK^flll^TWtd (-vSrd), a. Overlaid with quicksilver, 
or with an ai^gam of quioksllver and tinfoil. 

Qlllok^gU^¥«r-lllg (-vSr-Yng), n. The mercury and 
foil on the back of a looking-glass. 

Qvlok^step^ (-■tSp^if n. (Jlfur.) A lively, spirited 
march ; also, a lively style of dancing. 

Qttks'-int^tea (-wTtited), a. Having ready wit. Shak. 

QQiOk'-Wtt^ttel-niiM, n. Beadinass of wit. Celtic 
gumh-ioiUedness.’’ Af. Arnold. 

Qvlldli'WtMdl^ (-wfirkOt n. {Navi.) A term somewhat 
loosely used to denote : (a) All the submerged section 
of a V6ssel*s planking, (h) The planking between the 
spirketing ana tee cuunps. (c) llie short planks bo- 
tween tee portholes. 

Qnlfl (kwTd), n, [See Ctm.1 A portion suitable to be 
chewed ; a cud ; as, a quid of tobacco. 

QiiW,v.^ (JIfan.) To drop from the mouth, as food 
when partially chewed ; — said of horses. Youaii. 

II Qu^dflin (kwi'dfim), n. [L.] Somebody ; one un- 
known. Spenser. 

QttlA^'iqr (kwTd'd4-ny), n. TL. cydoneutn quince 
juice, quince wine. See Quinob.] A confection of 
qulnceik in consistency between a sirup and marmalade. 

C-dA-tTv), a. [See QuiDDrnr.l Constitu- 
ting, or containing, the essence of a thing ; quidditative. 

(-dTt), ft. [Gf. Qumorrr, Quillet, and Qum- 
HJLj AsobtHty; an equivocation. Shak, 

By tome itronga quiddit or somv wrested elsuee. Drayton. 

Qnld'flMa-ttT* (-dT-tit-tTv), a. Quiddative. 

Qllld'dl>ty (-dT-ty), n.; pi. QumDima (-tTz). [LL. 
quMdUasAt. L. quid what, neut. of quis who, akin to E. 
voho: of. F. quiddiii.l 1. The esaenoe, nature, or dis- 
tinotive peculiarity, <n a thing ; that which answers tee 
question, Q^id estf or, What Is it ? ** The degree of nul- 
Uty and quiddity. Bacon. 

The quiddity or characteristic difference of poetry as distin- 
gnished from prose. vt Quinoey. 

8* A trifling nicety ; a cavil ; a quibble. 

We lanidt at the quiddities of those wrltere now. Coleridge, 

Qvld'ate (kwTd'd*!), V. i. [imp. &jp. p, OuiooLin 
(•d^ld); p.pr. A. vb. n. QmDDLnra (-dltiig).] [L. quid 
whakl To spend time in trifling employmenti^ or to 
attend to naefol subjects in an indifferent or auiwrfloial 
maimer ; to dawdle. 

J 'dia (kwTcFdU), ) n. One who waatea his energy 
'dl«r (-dlSr), f about trifles. Emerson. 
'taUMi (-nflpk), n. [L., what now ?] One who is 
to know ever^hing that pa sses ; one who knows, 
or pretends to know, all that is going on. ** The idle 
stories of quidnuncs. ^ ’ Motley. 

QttI HOa^ (kwt-Ss'), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Qumsou) 
(•9st0 ; de vb. n. Quibsczno (-ft/sYng).} [L. wies- 
cere, skui to quies rest, quiet. See Quiet, a. A; fM To 
be sQent, as a letter ; to nave no sound, M. Stuart. 
OulrAWOmum (-ds^scns), \ n. [Ia quiescetUia^ fr. quies- 
QOl-M'OMI-Of (-scn-^), i cmss, p. nr. ; at. F. quies- 
eenee. See QmisbL] The state or quality of being qui- 
escent. ** (iuieseencej bodily and mental.” H. Spencer. 
Deeds will be done ; — while he boosts his quiescence. 

R, Browning. 

^ (-sent), a. [L. quiescens^ -entis, p, pr. of 

tsoere: of. F. quiescent. Bae Quibscb. 1 1. Being in 
m state of repose ; at rest; still ; not moving ; as, a qui- 
dseent body or fluid. 

8. Kot ruffled with passion ; unsgitated ; not in action ; 
not excited; quiet; dormant; resting. 

In times ef national security, the feeling of patriotism ... is 
•o gwksiosiir that it seems hardly to cxUt Fro/. Wilson. 

8. iOrasn.) Hot eounded ; silent ; as, y is quieseent in 
**day”aad 

Qui gWeaat, n. (G'ratn.) A silent letter. M. Stuart. 
Qli In n quiescent maimer. 

QVt'tt (kwl^), a. [Compar. Ouxeteb (-ftr) ; superl. 
QvmiT.I [Ii. quietus^ p. p. of ouieseere to rest, imep 
quiet ; akm to rest, and prob. to S. whUe^ n. See 
WKlL■,andof.Cor,a.,QuI■Bta^QuIlTUl, Qurr,a., Quits, 
BsQumf.] 1. Ins state at rest or calm; without stir, 
motion, or agttation; still ; as, a quiet sea; quiet air. 

Tbsy . . . were qtdet all the night, saying, In the tnoming, 
when it is day, we shall kill him. Judy, xri. 2. 

8. Free from noise or disturbance ; hushed ; still. 

8, Not excited or anxious ; calm ; peaceful ; placid ; 
settled ; as, a quiet life; a quiet oooaobBOoe. *8oquiet 
and so sweet a style.” Shak. 

That son, who on the quiet state of man 
Such trottble brought. Milton. 

4> Hot giviiw offense: not exciting disorder or trou- 
ble; not turbulent; genm; mild; meek; contented. 

The omtment of a meek and quiet spirit. 1 Pet. til 4. 
I win sit as quiet as a Uanb. Shak. 

§,^ot showy ; not snoh as to attract attention ; un- 
demonstrative *, ae,a yi«tef dress; quiet colors; a quiet 
— ^wMnt. 

tranquil; calm; unruffled; 

. . ■'* - * 1; placid; peaceful; 


QUiNiaBCIONE 


SItai. 

often 


om^ 


QiFft (kwFVt), n. [L. quiest -etis. See Quar, o.] 

X. The quality or state of being quiet, or iniepose ; as, 
an hour or a time of quiet. 

2. Freedom from disturbance, noise, or alarm ; still- 
nees; tranquillity; peace; security. 

And join w^ thee, calm Peace and Quiet. Milton. 

At quiet, still : peaoefuL — tn quiet, quietly. ” I will 
depart in quiet.'' Shak. — Out at quiet, disturbed; rest- 
less. [ Obs^ ” She is much out of quiet." Shak. 

Qni'et, i’. t. Ump. & p. p. Quotbo ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Quunuro.] 1. To stop motion in ; to stiil ; to reduce to 
a state of rest, or of silence. 

8. To calm ; to appease ; to pacify; to lull ; to allay ; 
to tranquillize ; os, to qutief the passions ; to ^iet clam- 
ors or disorders ; to guief pain or grief. 

Quiet youmlves, 1 prey, end be et peace. 

Qui'aC, V. i. To become still, silent, or calm ; 
with down; as, he soon quieted down. 

Qnl'ot-agt (-4j), n. Quietness. [O&e.l Spenser. 

Qnl'et-ar (-m), n. One who, or tlmt which, quiets. 

Qnl^et-lglll (-iz*m), n. [Of. F. quiitisme.'] 1. Peace 
or tranquillity of mind ; cahnness ; indifference ; apathy ; 
dispassion; indisturbance; inaction. 

2. {Eccl. Mist.) The system of the Quietists, who 
maintained that relimon consists in the withdrawal of 
the mind from worldly interests and anxieties and its 
constant employment m the passive contemplation of 
God and 1^ attnbutea. 

n. [Cf. F. quiSiMe.;^ (Eecl. Mist.) One 
of a sect of mjnitios originated in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by Molinoa, a SpaniBh priest living in Borne. See 
Quietism. 

Qnl^et-la'tiO (kwI/St-Ys'tIk), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Quietists, or to Quietism. 

Qnl'gt'ly, adv. 1. In a quiet state or manner ; with- 
out motion ; in a state of rest ; as, to lie or sit quietly. 

8 . Without tumult, alarm, dispute, or disturbance ; 
peaceslfly; as, to live quietly; to sleep quietly. 

3. Osunly, without agitation or violent emotion ; pa- 
tiently ; as. to submit quietly to unavoidable evils. 

4. Noiselessly; silentiy; without remark or violent 
movement ; in a manner to attract little or no observa- 
tion ; as, he quietly left the room. 

QlliMt'lltM, n. The quality or state of being quiet ; 
irMom from noise, sgitstion, disturbance, or excite- 
ment; stiUneas; tra^uillity; calmness. 

I would have peace and gmetaow. Shak. 

/•t-MOM (-s&m^ a. Calm ; still. [Gte.] Spenser. 
i'0-tllde (kwl'^-tud), n. [L. quietudo: cf. F. quii- 
iuM.1 ^Bt; repose; quiet; tranquillity. Shelley. 

QlU-VtlulCkwt-Wtfls), ft. [IJa quietus quit, discharged, 
Ia, St rest, quiet, dead. See Qu^, a., and cf. Quit, o.j 
Final diaohaige or acquittance, as from debt or obliga- 
tion ; that which tilenoea claims ; {Fig.) rest ; death. 

When he himtelf might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin. Shak. 

QlliU (kwll), n. [Perhaps fr. F. quille ninepln (see 
Katlxb) ; but cf. also G. kiel a quill, MHG. kU^ and Ir. 
cuille a quill.] 1. One of the large feathers of a bird’s 
wing, or one of the rectrices of tee tail ; also, the stock 
of such a feather. 

8 . A pen for writing made by sharpening and splitting 
the point or nib of the stock of a feather ; as, histoiy is 
tee pn^r subject of his quill. Sir M. Wotton. 

3. {Zodl.) (a) A spine of the hedgehog or porcupine, 
(b) The pen of a Muld. See Fen. 

4. {Mvs.) (a) The plectrum with which musicians 
strike the string of certain instruments, (b) The tube 
of a musical instrument. 

He touched the tender etoxui of various quills. Milton. 

6. Something having the form of a quill ; as : (a) The 
fold or plait of a ruff. (6) {Weaving) A spindle, or 
spool, as of reed or wood, upon which the thread for 
the woof Is wound in a teuttle. (c) {Mach.) A hollow 
spindle. 

QoiU hit, a bit for boring resembling the half of a reed 
split lengthways and having its end sharpened like a 
gouge. — QoUl driver, one who works with a pen ; a 
writer; a clerk. f./cM70je] — QbUI nib, a small quill pen 
made to be used with a bolder. Simmonds. 

Quill, V. t. [^p. &p. p. Quilled (kwTld) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. QunxmaT] To pudt in small cylindncai ndges, 
oalled quillings ; as, to quCa a ruffle. 

Ilia cravat acemed quilled into a ruff. OoldmUh. 

2. To wind on a quill, as thread or yam. Judd. 

Qvtl-Uaa bflzlB^ (k^-iryi bKrkO. {Bot.) The bark 
of a rosaceous tree {QuUlqfa 8aponaria\ native of Chili. 
The bark Is finely laminated, and very neavy with alka/- 
Uue substsacea, and is used o<»nmonly by the Chilians 
instead of soap. Also oalled soap bark. 

OdlllMolif (kwTia>XkO» n. {Zobl.) An American 
fresh-water fish {IdUAus. or Carpiodesy cyprinus ) ; — 
called also oarp suoter, sauflshy spearjlsJu and skimoack. 

QatUaA (kwHd). a. Furnished with qulUs; also, 
shaped like qnUls. ” A dkaxp-guUled porcupine.” S/uxk. 

Qollled sEUre (>9urp.>, a variety of stitch in which the 

threads after be' " ** — ^ 

wremnd are secui 
abape, in order to 

QllillEt (kwTinSt), n. (X. ouidlibei what you please. 
Cf. Quxddit, and Quibble, j Subtilty ; nicety ; quibble. 
” Nlo^ sharp quillets of the law.” Shak. 

QnlUlng (kwY10[ng), n. (a) A band of linen, muslin, 
or the like, fluted, folded, or plaited so as somewhat to 
resemble a row of quills. (5) One of tee rounded plaits 
or flutings of snoh a band. 

Qllill%0rt'' (-wflrt’), m. {Bot.) Any plant or species 
of tee genus Isoetesy oryptogmmocs plants with a cluster 
of elongated four-tubed rushlQce leaves, rising from a 
conn, m oontainlng spores in their enlarged and exca- 
vated bases. There are about seventeen Amarican spe- 
oiso, usDsUy growring in tee mud under stiU, shallow 
water. So called from the teape of the leaves. 



Q«llt(kirnt),e , 
bed, cushion, mattroM. 

Anything titat is quilted ; _ . . . 

A shirt worn by women ; any cover or garment ma^ by 
putting wool, cotton, etc., between two clothe and st^h- 
ing them together ; also, any outer bed cover. 

The beds were covered with magnldeeiit quilts. Jrbuihnot. 
Qvtlt, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Quoted ; p, pr. A vb. n. 
QuiLTtNO.] 1. To stitch or sew together at frequent in- 
tervals, in order to confine In place the several layers of 
cloth and wadding of which a garment, comforter, etc,, 
be made ; as, to quilt a coat. Bryden, 

2. To w^ as a garment, with warm, soft matsrlaL 

3. To stitch or sew in lines or patterns. 

e 'er (-Sr), n. One who, or that which, quilts. 
'tag. n. 1. The set of stitching or running in 
I, as in making a quilt. 

' 8. A quilting bee. See Bxs, 2. 

3. The matenal used for making quilts. 

4. {Naut.) A coating of strands of rope for a water 
vessel. 

Quin (kwTn), n. {ZoU.) A European scallop {Pecten 
overcularis). used as food. [Prov. Eng."] 

Quln-^'dlne (kwTn-U'dTn or -dSn), n. [QuMoline -f- 
oloehyde -j- aniline.] {Chevn.) A colorless liquid of a 
slightly pungent odor, C0H.N.CH3, first obtained as a 
condensation product of aldehyde and aniline, and re- 
garded as a derivative of quinoline ; — called also methyl 
quinoline. [Written also chinaldine.'] 

Qiti'nt-ry (kwl'nd-ty), a. [L. quinariuSy from quini 
five each, akin to gninque five : cf. F. quinaire. Seo 
Five.] Consisting ox five ; arranged by fives. Boyle. 

Quinary system (Zoell), a fanciful classification based on 
the hypothesis that each group contains five types. [ Obs,\ 
Qni'nato (-ntt), a. [Ia ouini five each.] {Bot.) 
Growing in sets of five ; — saia especially of leaves com- 
posed of five leaflets set at the end of a common petiole. 

Qlll'nate (kwl'nftt or kwTn'kt), n. (Chem.) A salt of 
qumio acid. [Written also kinate.l 
Qnln'a-sol (kwtn'4-z51), n. iQuinoline -f- ozote,] 
{Chem .) A complex nitrogenous base related to clnno- 
line. [Written also ehinaeol.) 

QntaoB (kwTns), n. [Prob. a pi. from OS. quyne, coin, 
Or\ coiny cooiuy F. coingy 
from Ia Cydonius a quince 1 

tree, as adj., Cydonlanv'^-*-’* 

KvStivtos Cydonian, 

Kudeuvtov a quince, f r , vta 

Cydonia, a city in Crete, 

KvStuvsq the Cydonians. Cf. 

Quiddamt.] I. The fruit of 
a shrub {Cydonia vulgaris) 
belonging to the same tribe as ^ 
the apple. It somewhat re- 
sembles an apple, but differs 
in having many s^s In each 
carpel. Tt has a hard flesh of _ . 

high fiAvor, but very acid, Quince, 

and Is largely used for marmalade, jelly, and preserves. 
8. {Bot.) A quince tree or shrub. 

Japan qoinoa {Bot.)y an Eastern Aslatio shrub {Cydonia. 
formerly Pyrus. Ja;^iea) sad its very fragrant nut In- 
edible fruit. The shrub has very showy flowers, usually 
red, but sometimes pink or white, and is much grown for 
ornament. — Qsinse cnreiOlo {Z'dol.). a small gray and yel- 
low ourculio {Conotrachelus cratmgi) whose larva lives ip 
quinces. — Quaos tree {Bot.). the small tree ( Cydonia vuh 
garis) which produces the quince. 

Qnliioe'wort' (-wfirt^t {Bot.) The squlnsnoy. 
CalJed also quinsyieort. 

Qnlnoli (kwTnch). v. i. [Cf. OD. quineken to quiver, 
shake, Fries, auink novering. Cf. Quxoh.] To stir ; to 
wince. [G6s.j Spenser. 

Quin-con'olal (kwTn-ktln^shal), a. [L. qudnomeitUiSy 
from wincunx. See Quikounx.] 

1. Having tb# form of a quincunx. 

8. {Bot.) Having the leaves of a 
pentimerous calyx or corolla so im- 
bricated that two are exterior, two 1 
are interior, and the other has tmaC 
edge exterior and one interior; as, 
quineunoial testivatioa. 

QvliumBdaZ ptytlotaxy (Bot,). s 

rsngement of five leaves in s spiral. Open Flower of 2Vol> 
each leaf two fifths of a circle from 7r«i or Globeflower, 
tee next. ehowlng Quineun- 

QllB-eilll'oUt-Ir, odi). In tb. Si SlJg" **'”"** 
manner or order of a quincunx. 

Qvill'OllIUI (kwIn'kfiQks), n. [L., fr. quinque fffe -f 
uncia an ounce. The qulnonnx was ^ m 

marked by five small rqK>ta or bans. See V 
Five, ana Ounob the weight.] 1. An ^ 
arrangement of things by fives in a ia, 
square or a rectan^e, one being placed a ▲ 

at each comer and one in the middle ; WL 
especially, such an arrangement of treat J** 

repeated Indefinitely, so as to form a reg- 
ulsr group with rows running in various directions. 

8. {AsSroi.) The position planets when distent from 
each other five signs, or 160^. Mutton. 

3. {Bot.) A gnlncnnoial arrangement, as of the parts 
of a flower In ssstivation. See Quxeoueoul, 2. 

Qolii-diO'MPOB (kwYn-dfik^Ai;9ii), n. [u quindedlm 
fifteen -j- Or. yteria angle.] (Gsom.) A plane figure with 
fifteen angles, and oonaequentiy fifteen tides. 

, te-oom^ tewYn'dt-s«m'rSr)j> ; pL 1. Qwe- 

DEOBMviBs (-vflrs), L. OuxEDEQEimBi (‘^T-rl). [L., trom 
quindecim fifteen -f efr a man.] (Bom, Antiq.) One 
of a sacerdotal oollege of fifteen men whose chief duty 
wes to take oare of the Sibylline hooks. 

QitfA'(te^oaam«8te (•Ti-rt^ II. [Ia gutedwteistira- 
<u«.] The body or office of the quindeoemvirL 
QteMio'OM (kwYiHMk'flnVii. [Ia Mtimteetei if- 
teen.] {Chem.) An unsstiirated bydrooanon, CaBm » 



OJe, fenite, cire, ftm, Mnuy Ask, final, #11 ; iue, fimt, find, f«ni, reeent; Ice, Ides, U ; 8]fi, Obey, drb, ddd; 



•Mdes^jpro^oad wrtifld«Uy m an oUy lipoid. 
^(CA«^) Pertaining to, or deel^aiUng, an 


f fifteim atoma of 


•oid of 

oarbon;-— called 1^0 nettt ^ 

J llll'ttMn (kwTn'd&n), iu A fifteenth part. [O&r.] 
dydlim (■dla^m), tu A fifteenth.^ [™.] Pi 

one.^ , 

hy the union ox qi 
termediate product in the ozi<fation of hydroqulnone or 
the reduction of qulnone. [Written alao chinnydrone.'] 

S l-t (kwfn'T-A), n. [NL.] (CAewi.) ^nihe. 
-Wo (-I-b’l), n. [L. quini five eaoh.] (Mtu.) 
^al of a fiftn ; alao, a part aung with auch inter* 
vala. [06^.] “He aang ... a loud quynyble.^^ Chaucer. 

Qllinlo (kwTn'Tk or kwl'nlk), a, [See Qunnmi, and 
of.t Kmio.] {Chem.) Pertaining to, derived from, or 
connected with, quinine and related compounda ; apeclf- 
ioallv, deaignating a nonnitrogenoua acla obtains from 
cinchona iMrl^ coffee, beana, etc., aa a white cryatalline 
■ubatance. [written alao chinic^ Atnto.] 

Qllllll-ClllO ncwTn^-aln or *890), n. (Chem.) An un* 
oryitf^lizable alkaloid obtained by the action of heat 
from quinine, with which it ia iaomeric. 

Qvlni^dlno (-dYn or -dSn), n. (Chem.) An alkaloid 
iaomeric with, and reaembliilff, quinine, found in certain 
^MClea of cinchona, froto which it la extracted aa a bit- 
ter white cryatalline aubatance; conchinine. It ia uaed 
aomewfaat aa a febrifuge. [Written alao chhiidine.l 
Qydfnim (kwl'nln or kwT-nIn' or kwY-nSn' ; 2T7), n. 
[F. (of. Sp. quinina)f fr. 8p. guina^ or auinaquina^ Pe- 
ruvian bark, fr, Peruv. kina^piina^ bark. Of. Kinio.1 
(Chem.) An alkaloid extract^ from the bark of aeveral 
apecies of cinchona (eap. Cinchona CalUaya) aa a bitter 
white cryatalline aubatance, Hence, by ex- 

tenaion (Med.)* any of the aalta m thia alkaloid, aa the 
acetate, chloride, iralpbate, etc., employed aa a febrifuge 
or anti]Mriodic. Galled alee quinia^ quinina^ etc. [Writ- 
ten alao chininc.'} 

Qal-llllllo (kwT-nTn^Tk), a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, 
or aeaignating, a nitrogenoua acid obtained aa .a yellow 
oryataUine aubatance by the oxidation of quinine. 
boPllin-lga (kwI'nln-Tz’m), i n, (Med.) Bee CzvoBO- 
n||i/]|hnii (kwPnTz’m^ i max. 

Qlli-llll'a-rln (kwY-nTz'4-rTn), n. [Sydroquinone -f 
aliaortn.l (Chem.) A yellow cryatalline aubmance pro- 
duced artiflcially. It ia iaomeric with alizarin. 

Qai]ll>lilM (kwIn'T-zIn or -zgn), n. [Quinoline -f hy- 
dnadne.] (Chem.) Anyone of a aeriea of nitrogenoua 
baaea, certain of which are uaed aa antipyretica. 

Qtim'lUt (-nSt), n. [From the native name.] (Zo'dl.) 
The California aalmon (.OncorhyMhua chouieha ) ; — calloa 
alao ehouiehat king salmon^ chinnook salmon^ and Sacra- 
mento salmon. It is of great commercial importance. 
[Written alao quinnet.'^ 



Quinnat. 


n Qld-no'A (kwT-nS'A), n. The aeeda of a kind of gooae- 
wort (Chenonodium Quinoa)^ uaed in Chili and Peru for 
making porndge or cidcea ; alao, food thua made. 

Onln'O-gMl (kwTn^-jfin), n. [Quinine + •gen.l 
(Chem.) A hypothetical radical of quinine and rnmteu 
alkaloidik 

Qvlrlioldiae (kwI-noidOTn or -Bn), n. [Quinine + 
-oia.] (Med. Chem.) A browniah reainoua aubatance ob- 
tained aa a by-product in the treatihent of cinchona 
bark. It oonaiata of a mixture of aeveral alkaloida. 
[Written alao chinoidine.J 

Quln'adlae (kwTn^fl-lin or -len), n. [Qufnlne + L. 
oleum oil + -ine.] (Chem.) A nitrogenoua baae, O^^N, 
obtained aa a pungent oolorleaa liquid by the dlatulanon 
of alkaloidaw bonea, coal tar, etc. It ia the nuoleua of 
many mganio bodiea, eapecially of certain alkaloida and 
related aubatanoea ; hence, by extenaion, any one of the 
aeriea of alkaloidal baaea of which quinoline proper ia the 
type. [Written alao chinoline.l 

Q«l>lldl^O-ClSt (kwT-ndl'ft-JYet), n. One who ia veraed 
inquinology. 

(*jy)» ”• [9<^fnlne -j- -logy.] The aoi- 
enoe which treata of the oultivation of the ohichona, and 
of ita uae in medicine. 

Qlri^Wllt (kwFnSn or kwTn'Sn), n. [Quinine + 
tone.! (Chem.) A myataUine aubatance, CAH4O) (called 
alao oeneoMone). flrat obtained by the oxidanon of quinic 
Arid and regarded aa a double ketone ; alao, by extenaion, 
Anyone of tna aeriea of which qulnone proper ia the type, 
[written alao chiiumsL kinone.j 


Qlil-BO'flB (-vTa), n. r2fli.quina nova the tree Coami- 
Mna magn^oUa. whoea baik yielde quinovin.] (Chem . ) 
An amor^oaa hitter glnpoaide derived from ciaohona 
and other barka. Called alao mhnova bitter ^ and quinova. 
[Written alao ehinovin^ and kinovin,] 

> (kwYn-Qka'A*lYn or •ISn), n. [Quin- 

oUne -f glyMXilO (CAem.) Any one at a aeriea of com- 
p^ ni^genotta baaea obtained by the union at certain 
ilritlne derivattvea with glyoxal or with certain ketenea 
[written alao oACnoxa/ineJ 


’ (kwlA^kam), n, E^ainone -f -f 

(OAern*) The Imothetioal radical ef oertrin qui- 
nOM dimvativoe relatM to rhodlsonio add. 
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(IpvFnoil or kwIn'S-H), n. [Qitiiieae + 
».) A radical of which qulnone la the hy- 
Iri*. analogoua to phenyl. [Written alao kinoyl.J 
Qaiwqtuml-llia (kwIn^kwA.jfc'I-mA), a. [L, fr. 
qumquageeimus the fiftieth, akin to quinmaginta fifty, 
quin^ five. See Fm.] Fiftieth. 


Qvill-^lUUl'gll-lar (kwYn-kwSQ/gfi-lSr), a. [L. quin- 
quangulue ; guinqw five -+- an^us au angle : of, F. 
guinqttanyulaire.] Having five anglea or oomera. 

Qlull^qiiar*tl0^1l-lar (kwYn^kwhr-tYk'ft-lSr), a. [Quin- 
gue- -f- article.] (Theol.) Relating to the five orticlea or 
pointa ; aa, the quinquarticular controvert between Ar- 
miniana and Calviniata. [06«.] Bp. Sanderson. 

Qnla^qae* (kwYn'kwt-). [L. quinque five. Bee Fivx.] 
A combining form meaning Jive, five timeSf fivefold ; aa, 
quinque&df five-cleft ; outnouedentate, five-toothed. 

Qmn'qiio-ftn^glod (-tn/gUd), a. [Quinque- -f angle.] 
Having five anglea ; quinquangular. 

Qllin''qtW-den^tO (-denftlLt), ) a. [Quinque- -f 

Q^^qoo^on'ta-ted (-t4-t6d), f tate^ -tated : ct. F. 
quinquSdentS.] Five-toothed ; aa, a guinquedentate leaf. 

Ql^/quo-fa^-OIlg (-fa'rl-tis), a. [From L. quinque 
five : cf. F, quinguSfariL Ct. BivAEiona.] (Bot.) Ar- 
ranged iq five vertical rows ; peutaatiohoua. Gray. 

Wlin'quo-fld (kwYn^wt-fld), a. [Qum^ue- -|- the 
roM of L. findere to cleave : cf. P. quinquSfide.] (Bot.) 
Sharply cut about halfway to the middle or baae into five 
ita ; aa, a quinquefld leaf or corolla. 
l^qno-foll-AtO (-f8'lT-At), ) a. [Quinque- + foli- 
j/qne-foU-A^ted (-S^tSd), ) a/e, -aled : of. F. 
u^oliSf L. guinque/olius.] 

Having five leaves or leai^ 

Gray. 



[Qutnwe- 4- literal.] Con- 
sisting of five letters. 

nwffi/qfMt.1rtfheti> (.IS'bfit), 1 

Qnln^qne-lOlM-tedC-bft-tM), ) Qulnquefoliat* Leaf. 
a. [Quinqtie- -f lobate^ -ated: cf. P. quinqvSlobi.] Cut 
less than halfway into portions, usually somewhat round- 
ed : five-lobed ; aa, a guinquelobaie leaf or corolla. 

Qx^qne-lOtKHl^ (kwIn'kwA-lSbdO* a. [Quinque- + 
lobe.] Siune aa QuiNQUBLOBAn. 

Qnm^qiie-loc^'lar (-I»k'ft-15^, a. [Quinque- -f locu- 
lar: cf. P. qninqueloculairc.] Having five cells or loc- 
uli ; five-celled ; as, a quinquelocular pericarp. 

QvIn^nd-narVM^ (-nSrvdO, a. [Quinque- -f nerve.] 
(Bot.) Having five nerves; — aaid of a leaf with five 
nearly equal nerves or riba rising from the end of the 
petiole. 

II Quln^qiieil-lUl^-ft (kwYn^w8n-nSnY-A), n. pi. [L.. 
it. quinquennalis. Bee QumQTncmnAi..] (Bom, Antiq.) 
Public games celebrated every five years. 

Ontn-qiiail^-al (kwYn-kw6n'nY-al), a. [L. quinquen- 
nalis and quinquennis ; quinque five annua year. Bee 
PrvB, and of. l^mnAX..] Occurring once in five years, 
or at tbe end of every five years ; alio, lasting five years. 
— n. A quinquennial evont. 

II Qnln-qnOB^xii-lilll (-fim), n. [L.] Space of five years. 

Qlll]l..qiiep'ar*ttte (kwYn-kwSp^ar-tit or kwYn^kwi- 
par^tit), o. [Jj. quinquepartitus ; quinque tiye^parti- 
' p. p. of partirc to divk’ ' ” 

1. Consisting of five parts. 

2. (Bot.) Divided into five parts almost to the base. 

Qllito'qil9'reill0 (kwYn^wS-rSm)* guinguere- 

mis; quinque 4- remus an oar : cf. P. auinguir^me.] 
A griley having five benches or banka of oara ; as, an 
Athenian quinquereme. 

Qvln'qna-sylOa-ble (-sTFli-bn), n. [Quinque- -f syl- 
lable.] A word of five ^llablea. 

Ouu^qilt-TAlPS (kwin'kwS-vSlv), ) a. [^ingue- -f 

QlUxyqQU-Tll'VIl-lAr (-vSFvfi-lSrh j vulve^ valvu- 
lar: of. P. guinqtUvalve.] (Bot.) Having five valves, aa 
a pericarp. 

II Qlllll'qiUhVtr (kwIn'kwA-vSr), n. ; pi. E. Quimqub- 
TIB 8 (-vSrz), L. Quzmqcbvibx (kwTn-kw8v'I-ri), [L., fr. 
qu^t^ five 4- Hr man.] (Rom. Antiq.') One of five 
oommiaaionera appointed for some special object. 

II Qnln-qili'lia (kwYn-kwFuA), n. [NL. & F. See 
Quxmm.] Peruvian bark. 

OvlU-q^WA-leilt (kwYn-kwTv'&-lent), a. [Quinque- 
vMens^ -entiSj p. pr. Bee Valbhc*.] (Chem.i 
Same as Pbntayaxbnt. 

Qttln'ay (kwYn'zj^), n. [Contr. it. squinancy^ P. es- 
quinancie^ L. cynanche a sort of acre throat, Or. 
sore throat, dog qulnay, fr. K-iiav dog 4dyx***' ^ choiM_; 


fauoM or tonaila, attended by considerable swelling, 
pri^ul and impeded deglutition, and accompanied by 
infiammatory fever. It aoxnetimes creates danger of suf- 
foqation ; — called also ^incmeyy and squintey. 


Qvint (kwYnt), n. [F. gwMo.fr. L. qttkUviy quiniay 
the fifth, qufnmee five. See Fzvi. J 1. A set or sequenoe 
of five, as in piquet. 

2 . (Afua.) The interval of a fifth. 


tana 
object 
also qu^^iHn.] 


I, on the tCp of which turned a on 

one end a broad board, jmd on the othc 

endeavor was to strike the board with the hmoe wh 


a mere lifeless mbok.*^ Shak. 
Ma'Ul (-tol), n. [P., fr. Sp. quintal^ fr. Ar. qintar 
a weight Of 100 lbs.,prob. fr. L. oentenarius oonristtng 


QMBSE 

Of a hundred, fi% oenteni a hundred each, fr. ceafum a 
hundred. Bee Huinmao, and of. Kstmia.] 1. A hun- 
dredweight, either 112 or 100 pounds, according to the 
scale xued. Cf. Cbntal. [Soinetimes written and pro- 
nounced kentle.] 

2. A metric measure of weight, being 100,000 grams, 
or 100 kilograms, equal to 220.4G pounds avoironpola. 

Ouin'Un (kwin'tan), a. [L. quinimuSy fr. qulsUus 
fifth, quinque five. Bee Five.] Occurring as this fifth, 
after four others; also, oocunlng every fifth day, reckon- 
ing inclusively ; as, a quintan fever. — n. (Med.) An in- 
termittent fever which returns every fifth day, rewoning 
inclusively, or in which the intermission lasts three days. ' 

Qnlalal (>t61), n. Bee Quimtain. 

Qnln-taWMnOd (kwln-tSa^aena), n. [F., fr. L. ctefnfa 
CMcn/fa fifth eaaence. See Qttcnt, and EasBJNOB.] X. The 
fifth or last and highest essence or power in a natural 
b ody. See Ferment oUSy under Fbrmbnt. [06r.] 

The ancient Greeks recognized four elements, 
fire, air, water, Md earth. The Pythagoreans added 
a mth and called it ether, tlie fifth easonce, which they 
aaid flew upward at creation and out of it the stars were 
made. The alchemiata aometimee considered alcoholi or 
the ferment oils, aa the fifth eaaeuce. 

2. Hence : An extract from anything, containing ite 
rarest virtue, or moat subtle and eaaential conatitueut in 
a amall quantity ; pure or concentrated essence. 

Let there be light, iaid God 1 and forthwith light 

g lthereal, first of things, quintessence pure, 
prung from the deep. Milton. 

Qvin-tM'BMlQe, V. t. To distil or extract as a quin- 
tessence ; to reduce to a quintessence. [JR.] Stirlino. 
“ Truth ^inieueneed and raised to tbo highest newer.” 

*/. A. Symonds. 

Qnln^tes-Mll'tlal (kwIn^tSs-aSn'shol), a. Of the na- 
ture of a quintessence ; purest. “ Quintessential extract 
of mediocrity.” O. Eliot. 

r Oldkl-tat^ \ (kwTn-tSt'), n. [It. quintettOy dim. of 
Ooin-tetta' 1 quxnlo the fifth, a fifth part, from L. 
mtue the fifth : cf. F. quintette. Bee Qdxii/t.J (JMus.) 
composition for five voices or instruments; also, the 
aet of five persona who aing or play five-part music. 

Quln^tlo (kwTn'tTk), a. [L. qitinius fifth, fr. quinque 
five.] (Algfs Of the fifth degree or order. — n. (Alg.) 
A quaatio of the filth demree. See Quabtxc. 

Qnln^a (*tTl), n. [P. quintil aspeety fr. L. quintus 
le fifth.] (Ariron.) The aspect of planets 


the ^ 

rated the fifth part of the aodiac, or 72^. 


when eepa- 
Huiitm. 


Qnlll-tliqiOII (kwYn-tYlMin), n. [Formed fr. L. quin- 
tus the fifth, after the analog of million : cf. F. qmntU- 
lion. Bee Qnnrr.l According to the French notation, 
which is uaed on the Continent and in America, tbe oube 
of a million, or a unit with eighteen ciphers annexed ; 
according to the English notation, a number produced 
by involving a million to the filth power, or a unit with 
thirty ciphers annexed. Bee the Note under Noxsba- 

TION. 

Qnin^tin (kwTn'tln), n. Bee Qutiitaib. 

Quin^tlnA (-iXn)yn. [L. quintus the fifth : of. F. quin- 
tine.] (Bot.) The embryonic aao of an ovule, aomenmea 
regarded aa an hmermoat fifth integument. Cf. Qdab- 
Tuna, and Tbboihb. 

Qiua'lole (-tbl), n. [It qftinio fifth.] (Mua.) A 
noup of five notes to be played or aung in tlm time of 
lour of the same species. 

Qslll^tll-pla (kwTnfttt-pUL a. [L. quintus fifth ; cf. F. 
quintupley L. quiniuplez. Ct. Quadbvplb.] Multiplied 
by five; increased to five times the amount ; fivefold 

Qalntnple time (Mus.)y a time having five beats in a 
It ia seldom used. 


Qnln'tiiHplt, V. t. [imp. & p. p. ChjnmjFLBD (-pHd) ; 
p. pr, & VO. n. QunrruruKO (-plTng). j [Cf . F. quintu- 
pler.] To make fivefold, or five times aa mnch or many. 

Qvm^ple-ianiraa' (-nSrvdOt \ a* (Bot.) The same 

Gnin'tV'Ple-riblMa^ (-rTbdOi ) aa QmxQUBXBBVBn. 

Qnln'kilnt (kwYn'z&n), n. [F., from quinsfe fifteen, 
L. quindecim. Bee Fibtbbk.] The fifteenth day after a 
feast day, including both in the reckoning* [Written 
alao 

QfilnM (kwTnz ; F. kSMz), n. [F.] A game at oarda 
in which the object ia to make fifteen pointa. 

Qvip (kwYp), n. [Cf. W. chwip a quick flirt or turn, 
chvA^o to whip, to move briduy, and E. whip. Cf. 
Qcib, QxnBBLB.] A smart, aarcaatio turn or jest ; a taunt ; 
a aevere retort ; a gibe. 

Qsdpsy and oranka, and wanton wllea. MUtm. 
He was full of joke and jest. 

But all hii merry quips are o’er. Tennpson. 

Quip, V. L [imp. & o. p, Quippbd (kwYpt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. nTQmrpnro (-j^ng). j To taunt ; to treat with quipa. 
The more he laughs, and does her closely ^tup. Spenser. 
V. i. To scoff j to uae taunts. Sir M. Sidney. 
0 (kS'pfi), n. Same aa Quxpv. 

'TO (kVp56), n. / pf. QuiPUi (.pros). [Peruv. 
oufpa a knot.] A contrivance employed by the ancient 
Peruviana, Mexicans, etc., aa a anbatitute for writing 
and figures, conalating of a main cord, from which hung 
at emtain distances smaller oorda of various colors, each 
having a special meanlzm, aa ailver, gold, oom, soldiers, 
etc. Single, double, and triple knots were tied in the 
smaller cords, representing definite numbers. It was 
chiefly uaed for arithmetical purpoaea, and to register 
important facta and events, [written alao quipo.] Tylor. 

The mysterious soienoe of the quipus . , . supplied the Peru- 
vians with the means of communioatlng [their ideas to one so- 
other, and of tranamitting thorn to future generations. Prescott. 

OntrOtoa-ly' (kwYr^l-18'), ft. [OF. euir bouilli.] 
Leather softened by boiling ao as to take any reauired 
shape. Upon drying, it b^mea exceedingly h^, ana 
hence was formorly used for armor. [Obs.] His Jam- 
beux were of quyrooilly.^^ Chaucer, 

Quint (kwlr\ n. BeeCxom. [Obs,] Spenser. 

A quirt of such enticing birds. A^nk. 

Quirt, V. i. To sing in concert. [JR.] Shak. 
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QUIBE 

0«Sl«<kwlr), n. rOB. quaer, quaff, OF. quoffer, coyer, 
cc/m, F. cahier, % book of looM ahoetif « quarter of % 
quire, LL. quatemu*. quaiemum, ebeete of paper peeked 
together, properly, four together, fr. I*, quatemi four 
each, by fours, qiiaituor four. See Foub, end of. CAJoan.] 
A oweotion of twenty-four sheete of paper of the «une 
■ise end quality, unfolded or huTiug e aingle fold ; one 
twentieth of e ream. 

QnlrfUhtsr (kwTrnrs-tSr), n. Qum, Oaouism.] 
A %orister. Bee Ohobzstis. Ca" “** 


Thomion. 
[L. quirikUio, fr. 
freq. fr. qucH to 
] Bp. UqU. 

__ ^itea. 

rQld-li'tMl ^wt-rl'tSi), n. jA. [L., fr. Cure#, a Sa- 
bine town.] (itom. AaM?.) Boman oitisena. 

B3F** After the Bablnea and Romans had united them- 
aeires into one community, under Romulus, the nai^ of 
^irUct waa taken in addition to that of Boman^ the 
Romans ealUng themselves in a oivll capacity Qutrtiei. 

military capacity they re^ed 


Qvlr'i-tai'lloa (kwTr^I4i'8han), n. 
i^are to raise a plaintive cry, r. 
mplain.] A crying for help. [Odt.], 
jpni'tlta (kwFrit}, n. One of the Q^ltea. 


while in a political and 


Ji pom 

the name of Bomani. 


Andrews. 

[Written also querib.] _ [Cf. W. 



Qmfk (kwSrk), n. 

chvricrt to turn briskly, or £. queer.] 1. A sudden turn ; 
a starting from the point or line ; hence, an artful eva- 
sion or subterfuge ; a shift ; a quibble ; as, the quirk# of 
a pettifogger. Some quirk or . . . evasion.'* apenser. 

We ground the juatiflcstion of our nonconformity on dark 
SubUUiet and intrioata quirks. Barrow. 

2. A fit or turn ; a short paroxysm ; a oaprioe. [06#.] 

^trk# of joy and grief.** Shak. 

3. A smart retort ; a quibble ; a ehallow conceit 

Some odd quirks and remnanta of wit. Skak. 

4. An irregular air ; as, light quirks of music. Pope. 

B. {BuUding) A piece of ground taken out of any reg- 
ular ground plot or floor, so as to make a court yard, 
etc. ; sometimes written quink. (hoilt. 

0. {Areh.) A small chsnnel, deeply recessed in propor- 
tion to its width, used to insulate and give relief to a 
convex rounded molding. 

Onlik moldiBg, a bead between two 
quirks. 

4 QVIrlBed (kwSxkt), a. Having, or 
formed with, a quirk or quirks. 

Onmi^ (kwSrk^sh), a. Oon- 
sistmg of quirks; resembling a Quirk Molding, 
quirk. Barrow. 

, (-»),«. Full of quirks ; tricky ; as, a quirky 

lawyer. 

mUll (kwSrl), n.&v. See Qubbl. 

Qntl^Mle (kwSr'pIl), n. [Tamil klrippiUai.'\ {Zool.) 
The Inman ferret. 

Quirt (kwSrt), n. A rawhide whip plaited with two 
thongs ox buffalo hide. [U. i9.] T. BooseveU. 

Qiuilll (kwTsh), n. See Cpur. 

Quit (kwlt), n. (Zodl.) Any oim of numerous species 
of small passerine birds native of tropical America. See 
Banana quit, under Bavaha, and Ouirourr. 

Qidt (KwTt), a. [OE. quite, OF. quite, F. quitts. See 
Qprr, 0 ., Qom.] Released from obligation, duum, pen- 
al^, etc. ; tree ; clear ; absolved ; acquitted Chaucer. 

The owner of the ox ehall be quit. Ex. xxi. 28. 

fO/T* This word is sometimes used in the form quits, 
couoqniaUy; as, to be quits with one, that is, to have 
made mutual satisfaction of demands with him ; to be 
even with him ; hence, as an exclamation : ^Bs / we are 
even, or on equal terms. **Tocry quit# with the com- 
mons in their complaints. ** Fuller. 

Quit, V, t. limp. &p. p. Qurt or Quimo ; p, pr. & 
vb. n. Qmmire.T [OtS. quUen, OF. quiter, quitier, eui- 
iier, F. quUter, to acquit, quit, LL. quietare, ft. h. quU 
dare to calm, to qcdet, fr. quietus quiet See Qomr, a., 
and cf. QirxT, a., Qum, Aoqpzt, Raquzn.] 1. To eet at 
rest; to free, as from anything harmful or oppressive; 
to relieve ; to clear ; to liberate. [JR.] 

To quit you of this fear, yon have already looked Death in the 
lace ; what hare you found ao terride in it f Wake. 

2. To release from obligation, accusation, penalty, or 
the like ; to absolve ; to acquit. 

There may no gold them qitfft«. Chaucer. 
God will lelsat. and quit thee all his debt. MilUm. 

3. To discharge, as an oblivion or duty ; to meet and 
catisfy, as a claim or debt ; to make payment for or of ; 
to requite; to repay. 

The blUaful martyr quyte you your meed. Chaucer. 
Enkindle all the sparks of nature 
To quit thia horrid act. Shak. 

Before that judge that qutU each soul his hire. Fairfax. 

4. To meet the claims upon, or expectations enter- 
tained of ; to conduct ; to acquit; — usm reflexively. 

Be strong, and quit yourselves like men. 1 Sam. iv. 9. 
Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson. Milton. 

0. To carry through ; to go through to the end. [06#.] 
Never worthy iwinee a day did quit 
With greater haxard and with mare noown. JMmiet. 

6. To have done with ; to oeaee from ; to stop : hence, 
to depart from ; to leave ; to forsake ; ae, to qitw worit ; 
,to qtut the place; to quit jeeting. 

Soeh a superficial way of examining is to quit truth for tp. 
pearstiee. Locke, 

2e quit ecak to pay ; to relmboree.-To seems, to 
make tveii ; to clear mutually from deminas. 

Ppet not the earth quit scores efiih all the elements in the 
noble tmito that issue from it ? South. 

ftyil. — To leave ;,relinqnish ; rea^ ; abandon ; tot- 
mii ; mxnmor i discham ; requlto. — Qorr, Lium. 
teoM la a general term, i^i^ying merely an aot of de- 
pwtmre; qiw iraidies a going witoout intenlkmoif return, 
a final and abeolute abaadonment. 

To go away ; to depart ; to atop doing a 
to 
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MMl (Icwyoh), A. L (Bd.) fiama as Qum obos. 
2. FiguntlteJj : A vice; a taint ; an evil 
To Disk the vicious quitch 
Of blood end custom wIdu^ out of him. TnsNpsiMi. 
QvltolF gmaW (kwToh^ grAe<). [Properly quick grass, 
being probably ao called m>m ita vigorouc growth, or 
from its tenacity of life. See Quxog, and of. Oooon obass.] 
(Bot.) A perennial gram (Agropynm reipens) having long 
ruxuung rootetalks, by which it qireadc rapidly and per- 
tinacioucly, and so becomes a troublesome weed. Also 
called couch grass, quaek grass, quick grass, twitch grass. 
See lllustranon in Appendix. 

Qiat^ojUdlll/ (kwIt^mO, A. [Qwif, a. + dlaim.'\ 
(£rw) A release or relinquishment of a claim ; a deed 
of release ; an instrument by which some right, title, 
interest, or claim, which one person has, or is supposed 
to have, in or to an estate held by himself or another, is 
released or relinquished, the grantor generally covenant- 
ing only against persons who claim under himself. 

QniroliknSe.f. limp. &p.p. Qt7XTOLAJiau>(-klimd0; 
p. pr. & vb, ft. Qt^iTOXiAXMiiro.] {Law) To release or 
relinquish a claim to ; to release a claim to by deed, 
without covezumts of warranty against adverse and para- 
mount titles. 

Quite (kwlt), V. t. &i. Bee Quit. [06#.] Chaucer. 
Quite (kwit), adv. [F. guitte discharged, free, clear; 
cf. OF. quitement freelv, frankly, entirely. Bee Qurr, u.j 
L Completely; whoUy; entirely; totally; p^ectly; 
as, the work is not quite done ; the object is quite ac- 
complished ; to be quite mistaken. 

Man shftll not quite be lost, but saved who will. MiUon. 
The same actions may be aimed at different ends, and arise 
from quite contrary principles. Spectator. 

2. To a great extent or degree ; very ; very much ; 
conslderaldy . ** Qutf# amusing.** Macaulay. 

He really looks quite oonocmed. Landor. 

The island stretches along the land and is quite close to it. 

Jowett O'hucyd.). 

Qnltly (kwltn^), adv. Quite. [06#.] Chaucer. 
QnlPraaP (kwU'rSnt'), n. [Quiz, a. -f rent.} {Law) 
A rent reserved in grants of land, by the payment of 
which the tenant is quit from other service. Blaekstone. 

In some of the United States a fee-farm rent is so 
termed. Burrill. 

(kwTts), interi. See the Note under Quit, o. 
'tA'talfi (kwTt^tA>b*l), a. Capable of being qidtted. 

" ^ (-tol), n. Return : requital ; quittance. [06#.] 

, 106 ^tons), A. [0£. quitaunce, OF. quuance, 

F. quittance. ^ Qi7n,c. L] 1. Discharge from a debt 
or an obligation ; acquittance. 

Omittance Is no quittance. Shak. 

2. Recompense; return; repayment. [06#.] NAoAr. 
Qlllt'tAllOe, V. t. To reray ; to requite. [06#.] Shak, 
Qait'tor ('ter), n. 1. One who quits. 

2. A deliverer. [06#.] Ainsworth. 

Qvlt^tor (-tSr), «. [Perhaps for quUture.} {Far.) A 

chronic abscess, or fistula of the coronet, in a horse’s foot, 
resulting from inflammation of the tissues investing the 
coffin bone. 

Qalt'tllXO ('tfir ; 135), n. A discharge ; an issue. [06#.] 
To cleanse the qwttture from thy wound. Chapman. 
QnlT'Or (kwTv^), a. [Akin to AS. cwiferlice anz- 
louuy ; of. CD. kuiven, kuiveren. Cf. Quavbb.] Kim- 
ble; active. [06#.] “A little qufrrr fellow.” Shak. 

QnlT'Or, V. i. limp. & p. p. Qpivbbxp (-Srd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. QtJiVBBZiro.] [Cf. Quavbb.] To shake or move 
with slight and tremulous motion ; to tremble ; to quake ; 
to abud^r ; to shiver. 

The green leaves gutter with the cooling wind. Shak. 
And left the limbe still quivering on the ground. Addison. 
QvlU'or, A. The act or state of quivering ; a tremor. 
O^T'or, A. [OF. ouivre, cuevre, coivre, LL. cucurum, 
fr. OHG. chohhdri quiver, receptacle, 0. k'dcher 
quiver ; akin to AS. coeor, eocur, oocer, D. ko- 
ker. Of. CooxBB a high shoe.] A case or 
sheath for arrows to be carried on the person. 

Betide him hung hie bow 
And quiver, with three-bolted thunder stored. 

Baton. 

QvlT^orad (4(rd), a. 1. Furnished with, or 
carrying, a quiver. ** like a quivered nymph 
with arrows keen.*’ MiUon. 

3. Sheathed, aa in a quiver. ** Whose quills 

stand quivered at bis ear.” Pope. 

Qlll¥'ir-iag-ly(-Sr-lng-iy),c<fr. With quiv- 
ering motion. (^iver of 

io«i' Twof 

-f Vive, pree. subj. of vivre to live.] The 
ohsUenge of a French eentlnel, or patrol ; — used like the 
E n g li s h challenge : ** Who comes there 7 ’* 

To be OB the qal vlve, to be on guard ; tobe watchful 
and alert, like a sentinel. 

QnlB-Ot^ (kwThs-fit^k), a. Like Don Quixote ; ro- 
mantic to extravagance ; absurdly ohivalrio ; apt to bo 
deluded. ^ Feats ol^ixoHe gallantly.** Prescott, 
Qnlx-oFlo^-ly H-kal-iy), adv. In a quixotic way. 
QltdMfairlni (kwTki^Is*m), n. That form of delu- 
sion which leads to extravaspot and absurd undertakings 
or saorifloes in obedience to a morbidly romantic IdM 
of duty or honor, as illustzated by the explolte of Don 
Quixote in kalght-errsotry. 
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top. 

also 


3. An odd or absurd fellow. Smart, Thaekeroy, 

4. An exeroise, or a course of exerciseiu conducted aa 
a coaching or ao an examination. [Conf, u, £.1 

QbIb (kwTs), V, t. limp. & p. P, Qpzzzxo (kwTad) ; 
p. pr, & vh. n. Quizbdio (-zTng).l 1. To puzzle ; to ban- 
ter ; to chaff or mock with pretended serlousneas of dis- 
course ; to make sport of, as by obscure questions* 

He quUtswi unmeroif ully all ths men in the room. Thacksrag, 

2. To peer at ; to eye suspiciously or mockingly. 

3. To instruct in or by a quiz. See Quiz, n., 4. [U.5.] 

s eyeglass. 

c. <. To conduct a quiz. See Quiz, n., 4. [U. ^S*.] 
jor ('sSr). n. One who quizzes ; a quiz. 

*Blo-al (-zl-kal), a. Relating to quizzing ; given 
to quizzing ; of the nature of a quiz ; farcical ; sf^rtive. 

QniS'SlBIll J-ziz’m), n. The aot or habit of quizzinj 

Qaob (kwCb), V. i. [Cf. Quavzb.] [Written 
quop and quab.} To throb ; to quiver. iLocal &, Vuiyurx 

QllOfi (kw5d), n. [For quad, abbrev. ot quadrangle.} 
A quadrangle or court, as of a prison ; henc^ a pnson. 
ISiang} ‘‘Flogged or whipped in quod.** T. Hughes. 

Quod, V, Quoth ; said. Bee Quoth. [06#.] 

** Let be,** quod he, ” it shall not be.** Chaucer. 

Qnod'dloi (kwSdMIz), n. pi. Herring taken and cured 
or smoked near Quoddy Head, Maine, or near the entrance 
of Passamaquoddy Bay. 

II QaodTI'iMt (-lt-b«t), n. [L., what you please.] 

X. A nice point ; a subtilty ; a debatable jmlnt. 

Tbete are your qvodlibets, but no learning. F. Fletcher, 

2. (Mus.) A medley improvised by several performers. 

Qliod'^lib-O-Ul^aii (-ITo-fi-tX'rl-an), n. One who dis- 
cuBses any subject at pleasure. 

Qnod^li-berio-ll (-IT-bStil-kal), a. Not restricted to 
a particular subject ; discussed for curiosity or entertain- 
ment. — Qnod'u-botlc-Bl-ly, adv. 

QnoU (kwoif or koif), n. & v. t. See Coir. Shak. 

QQOlf’ziiro (kwoif'fOr or koiV-), n. See CoorruBZ. 

QllOill (kwoil or koil), n. Bee Coil. [06#.] 

Quoin (kwoin or koin; 277), n. [Boe Com, and ot. 
CoioKK.] X. (Arch.) Originally, a solid exterior angle, 
as of a imlldii^; now, commonly, one of the selected 
pieces of mate^ by which 
the comer is markeo. 


In stone, the quoins 
» 01 ^st of ’ * 



Stone Quoins set in Brick- 
work. 


H Ot-fT (-1^)* Quixotism; visionaxy sohemos. 
(kwts), A. fit is said that Daly, the manager of 
1 playhonae, laid a wager that a new werd of no 
mmrfrg should ba the common talk and pussle of the 
eito in twenty^fonr hours. In consequence of this the 
lauers quia wara ohalkad by him on all tha walls of 
DttbUii, with aa affact that won tha wager. Parhapa, 
howwrar, originally a variant of whie, and formerly toe 
nama of a popular gaina.] 1. A ziddJa or obaonra qaaa- 
tUm; an enigma; a ridiciiloas hoax. 

3 * Onawhoquizzaaothani; aa, ha is a great guif. 


consist of bloolu larger than 
those used in the rest of the 
building, and out to dimen- 
sion. In brickwork, quoins 
consist of groups or nuuMes 
of brick laid together, and 
in a certain l^tation of 
quoins of stone. 

2. A wedgelike piece of 
stone, wood, metal, or other material, used for various 
purposes ; mb: (a) (Masonry) To support and steady a 
stone. (6) (Oun.) To support the breech of a cannon. 

(c) (Print.) To wedge or lock up a form within a chase. 

(d) (Jiaut.) To prevent casks from rolling. 

Hollow quota. Bee under Hollow. — Qjxotu post ( CUznals), 
the post of a lock gate which abuts against tlie wall. 

•Quoit (kwoit or koit), n. [OE. coite ; cf. OF. cottier 
to spur, press, (assumed) LL. coctare, fr. L. coqmre, coc- 
tum, to cook, bum, vex, harass, E. cook, also W. coeten 
a Quoit.] X. (a) A flattened ring-shaped piece of iron, 
to be pitched at a fixed object in play ; hence, any heavy 
fiat nfissUe used for the same purpose, as a stone, piece 
of iron, etc. (6) pi. A game played with quoits. Shak. 

8. The discus of the ancients. Bee Dxsous. 

3. A cromlech. fProv. Eng.} J. Morley. 

Quoit, V. i. To torow quoits ; to play at quoits. 

To quoit, to run, snd steeds and chariots drive. Druden. 

Quoit, V. t. To throw ; to pitch. [06#. or B.} Shak. 

Quoko (kwBk), obs. imp. of Quakb. Chaucer, 

Quoll (kw61), n. (ZoU.) A marsupial of Australia 
(Dojsyurus macrurus), about the size of a cat. 

Ql^'dam (kwfin'dim), a. [L., formerly.] Having 
bem formerly ; foimer ; sometime. “ This is the quon- 
dam king.** Shak. 

Quon^un, n. A person dismissed or ejected from a 
poiMtion. [i? J “ Make them quondams; . . . cast them 
out of their office.** iMtimar, 

Quook (kw06k), imp. of Quakb. [06#.] Spenser, 

Quop (kw5p), V. i. Bee Quob. 

QuoTtau (kwS'rfim), n. [L., of whom, gen. pi. of 
qu% who, akin to E. who. Bee the Note below.] Such 
a nmnbw of the officers or members of any body as is 
competent by law or constitution to transoOT business ; 
as, a quorum of the House of Representatives ; a consti- 
tutional quorum was not present. 

The term arose from the Latin words, Quorum 
aUquem vestrum . , . unum esse volumus (of whom we 
wish spBto one of you to be one), which were used In the 
formerly issued to justices of the jMuuse in 
r which commission It was direct^ that no 

certsin kinds should be done without the 

presence of one or more of certain justices spedally des- 
ignated. Judice of the peace and of the quorum desig- 
@£te<f Btsffi^ justices of the peace in some of the 

QlU^ (kwiFU), n. [LL., fr. L. quota (so. pars), fr. 
qttolus which or what in number, of what number, how 


many, fr. quot how many, aUn to quis, qui, who t of. It. 
cuctoashare. SeeWiio.j A fnvmortlonal part or share ; 
the share or proportion assigned to each in a division. 
” Quofa of troops and money.** Motley* 

QUOFa-Ut (kwBt'&-b*l), a. Oapabia or worthy ot be- 
ing quoted ; as, a quotable writer ; a quotable senteoce. 
QM^a-hlll-tF Ihm-tf), n. Poe. 
^n4Wtkm{}M-tMshBn),n. [From Q ootb.] 1. The 
aot o^uotlng or citing. 

3. That which Is quoted or cited ; a part of a hodk 
or writing named, rented, or adduced as evldenoe or 
illustration* Leeki, 


•oiiAte, cure, 2m, Urn, Uok, fliMil, tUl flyout, Snd, lim, reoeut; lee, Idea, lU; Shey, 6rb, Odd; 
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8. iCom.) The naming or pnbllahing of the current 
price of etooka, bonds, or any coumoditiy; also, the 
price named* 

li. Quota; share. [06^.] 

5« (Prfnf.) A piece of hollow typo metal, lower than 
type, and measuring two or more pica ems in length and 
breadth, used in the blank spaces at the beginning and 
end of chapters, etc. 

Qvotation marks (Print. two Inverted commas placed 
at tlio beginning, and two apostrophes at the end, of a 
passage quoted from an author in his own words. 

Quo-ta^tioil'llt (kwd-tS^shnn*Tat), n. One who nmkes, 
or Is given to making, quotations. 

The narrow IntellectualB of quotationigt*. Jfilton. 

Quote (kw5t), V. t. [imp, & p. p. Quotbd ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Quotiwo.J [OP. quoter^ F. coter to letter, num- 
ber, to quote, LL. quotare to divide into chapters and 
verseii, fr. L. quotus. See Quota.] [Formerly written 
also cote.'] 1. To cite, as a passage from some author ; 
to name, repeat, or adduce, os a passage from an author 
or speaker, by way of authority or illustration ; as, to 
quote a passage from Homer. 

2. To cite a passage from ; to name as the authority 
for a statement or an opinion ; as, to quote Shakespeare. 

3. Worn.) To name the current price of. 

4. To notice ; to observe ; to examine. [05;.] Shah. 


6. To set down, as in writing. [Obt.] *'He quoted 
for a most perfidious slave.'* Shok. 

ftyn. — To cite ; iwe ; adduce ; repeat. - Quotk, Cite. 
*ocite was originally to call into court as a witness, etc., 
and lienoe denotes bringing forward any thing or person 
as evidence, yuo/e usually signifies to reproduce an- 
other B words ; it is also used to nidicate an appeal to some 
one as an authority, without adducing his exact words. 

Quote (kwCt), H. A note upon an author. lObe.] 

Cotgrave, 

Quot^or (-Sr), n. One who quotes the words of another. 

Quotll (kwoth or kwfith), v. t. [AS. cics^on, imp. 
ewmiSy pi. eww.don; akin to 08. gMc<5ran, OHO. quethan^ 
wedan^h'.el, kveda^ doth, qipan. V22. Cf. Bequeath. 1 
Said ; spoke ; uttered ; — used only in the first and third 
persons in the past tenses, and always followed by its 


corrupted from he.] Indeed ; forsooth. 

To affront the blct«e(l hilloids drabn and thieves 
With mended morals, — fine new lives 1 

Mrg. Browning. 


Ql^tld'l-an (kwfi-tYd^-an), a. [OE. ootidian, L. 
quotidianus^ fr. quotidie daily ; quotus how many -f diejt 
day : of. OF. ootidien, F. ^otidicn. Bee Quota, Deity.] 
Occurring or returning daily ; as, a quotidian fever. 


QU0-tld4^ <kwfi^ld^-an), n. Anything rstonilng 
daily; especially {Med.)y an utennittent ^ever or ague 
which returns every day. MiUon, 

Quo'ttont (kw{y shunt), n. [P., fr. L. qmtiee how 
often, how many times, fr. quot how many. Bee Quota.] 

1. (Ariih.) The number resulting from the dintion of 
one number by another, and ahowlng how often a lass 
number is contained in a greater ; tlms, the quotient of 
twelve divided by lour is three. 

2. (Higher Alg.) The result of any process inverse to 
multiplication. Bee the Note under HuLTtnjOATK>E. 

Quo-ti^e-ty (kwft-ti'J-tV), n. [L. quotue of what num- 
ber, quot how many.] (Scfiolaettc Philo*.) The relation 
of an object to number. Krauth-Fleming. 

Quorum (kwS'tQm), n. [NL., fr. L. quotus of wbat 
number. Bee Quota.] Part or -proportion; quota. [A] 
“A very small quotum.'*'* Max Muller. 

II Quo' war-ran'to (kw5/ w5r-r«u'tft). [Bo called 
from the Iaw L. words quo warranto (by what author- 
ity), in the original Latin form of the writ. Bee WuiOB, 
and WARBAifT.] (^Law) A writ brought before a proper 
tribunal, to inquire by what warrant a person or a cor- 
poration acts, or exercises certain powers. Blackstone. 

An information In the nature of a quo warranto it 
now common as a substitute for the writ. Wharton* 

Qtt-raa' (ky-rknOi ». SeeKoBAH. 


R. 


R (Kr). R, tho eighteenth letter of the English alpha- 
bet, is a vocal consouaiit. It is Bometlmes called a 
semivowel^ and a liquid. See Guide to Pronunciation^ 
§§ 178, 179, and “ H is the dog’s letter and 

hurreth in the sound.” B. Jonson. 

In words derived from the Greek language the letter h 
is generally written after r to represent the aspirated 
sound of the Greek p, but does not affect tho pronuncia- 
tion of the English word, as rhapsody rhetoric. 

The English letter derives its form from the Greek 
tlirough the Latin, the Greek letter l)eing derived from 
the Phoenician, whltdi, it is believed, is ultimately of 
Eg)mtian origin. Etymologically, K is most closely re- 
lated to f, and 71 ; as in bandore, mando/e ; purp/e, L. 
purpura ; E. chapter, V. ehapitre, L. capitu/um ; E. was, 
were ; hare, 0. hajo ; E. order, F. ordre, L. ordo, or- 
di^iis ; E. coffer, coffi?;. 

The three Ks, a jocose expression for reading, (w)riting, 
and (a)ritlimetio« - the fundamentals of an education. 
Ra(rK), n. A roe ; a deer, j 06;.] Chaucer. 

Ra-. A prefix, from the Latin re and ad combined, 
coming to us through the French and Italian. See Re-, 
and Ad-. 

Raash (rksh), n. [Cf. Ar. ra'ash trembling, tremor.] 
(Zodl.) The electric catfish. [Written also rortJc//.] 

Rab (rSb), n. A rod or stick used by masons in mix- 
ing hair with mortar. 

nftb'at (rfib'St), n. [See Rabot.] A polishing mate- 
rial made of potter’s clay that has failed in baking. 

Ra-bfttO' (rA-batO? 'V. t. [F. rabattre to boat down ; 
pref. 7'f- -f- abuttre. Bee Abate, and cf. Rebate, r.] 
(Falconry) To recover to the fist, as a hawk. [06.f.] 
Rab'a-tine (iftb'A-ttn), n. [See Rabato.] A collar 
or cape. [06;.] ^fir IF. Scott. 

‘ Ra-ba'tO (rA-b5't6), n. [F. mint., it. rabattre. Bee 
Rabate.] a kind of ruff for the neck ; a turned-down 
collar ; a rebatto. [06;.] Shak. 

Rab-bate' (rSb-bW), v. t. [See Rabate.] To abate 
OT diminish. [06;.] *-7). Abatement. [06;.] 

RabHbat (rSba>8t), v. t. & p. p. Rabbeted ; p. 

w. & vb. n. Rabbetino.] [E. raboter to plane, plane 
down, rabot a plane ; pref. r«- re- -{- OF. abouter^ aboler. 
Bee Abut, ana cf. Rebut.] 1. To cut a rabbet in ; to 
furnish with a rabbet. 

2. To unite the edges of, as boards, etc., in a rabbet 
joint. 

RabnMt, n. [Bee Rabbet, v., and cf. Rebate, n.] 
1. (Carp.) A longitudinal ohaimel, groove, or recess 
OEt out of the edge or face of sny body ; especially, one 
intended to receive another member, so aa to br^ or 
cover the joint, or more easily to hold the members in 
place; thus, the groove cut for a panel, for a pane of 
glass, or for a door, is a rabbeG or rebate. 

2. Same as Habbct joints below. 

|Ubkse Jelsl (Carp.X a joint formed by fitting together 
rabbeted boards or timbers ; — called also ra66<».-'»abbet 
plane, a joiner’s plane for cutting a rabbet. Moxon. 

RaVbt (rift/bi or -bl ; 277), n. ; pi. Rabbis (-W* or 
-bTs) or Rabbies. [L., fr. Gr. pa/S^ Heb. ra6l my mas- 
ter, from ra6 master, lord, teacher, akin to Ar. ra66.] 
Master; lord; teacher;— -a Jewish title of respect or 
honor for a teacher or doctor of the law. ” The gravest 
ra6WM.” MUton. 

Re not ye called Rabbi, for one j; yourMsster, even Chrlrt, 
and sU yo arc brethren. Man. xxiii. 8. 

RilFhtn (rXlFbYn), n. [F.] Same as Rabbi. 
Rtb-Mnio (ritb-binOfk), 1 a. [Cf. F. rahbinique.] Of 
Rab-bittlO-al('Y-kal), f or pertaining to ttm rab- 
bim or ihbbis, or pertabUng to the opinitma, learning, or 
^ffoage of the rabbins. ** Comments stater than rab- 

JjOweU. 

We will not buy your rahbimeal fames MRton. 


Rab-Wnio (rSb-bTn'Tk), n. The language or dialect 
of tiie rabbins ; the later Hebrew. 

Rab-blll'lo-al-ly, adv. In a rabbinical manner ; after 
the manner of the rabbins. 

RatEbin-ism (rSb'btn-Iz’m), n. [Cf. P. rabbinisme.] 

1. A rabbinic expression or phraseology ; a peculiarity 
of the language of the rabbins. 

2. The teachings and traditions of the rabbins. 

RatFbln-lat, n. [Of. F. rabbiniste.] One among the j 

Jews who adhered to the Talmud and the traditions of 
the rabbins, in opposition to tlie Karaites, who rejected 
the traditions. 

RalFblii-Ua (-it), n. Same as Rabbiniht. 

RaVblt (rSiybit), n. [OE. rabet^ akin to OD. rohbe, 
rohbeken.] (Zodl.) Any of the 
smaller species of the genus Lepus, 
especially the commou European 
species (ivcpu; cuniculus), which is 
often kept os a pet, and has been 
introduced into many countries. 
It is remarkably prolific, 
and has become a i>eBt in 
some parts of Australia and 
New Zealand. 

The common Amer- 
huui rabbit (L. sylvatica) is 
similar but smaller. Bee 
CoTTONTAXU, and Jack rab- 
bit, under 2d Jack. The 
larger species of Lepus are 
commonly called hares. Bee 
Englinb Rabbit (Xcpiflicimi- Hahb, 

cuUu). Angera rabbit (ZoM.), a va- 

riety of the domestic rabbit 
having long, soft fur. — Babbit barrow, a hole In the earth 
made uy rabbits for shelter and habitation. — Babbit flsb. 
(Zodl.) (a) The northern a\\\rtv»rn (Chinmra monstrosa). 
(b) Any one of several species of plectognath fishes, as 
the bur fish, and puffer. The term Is also locally applied 
to other fishes. — Babbits* ears. (Bot.) Bee Ctolawen. 



nkom*. oca xfAHan, luiu AJUiruAs. — wvuu cwwwaw, 

a dish of which the chief constituents are toasted bread 
and toasted cheese, prepared in various wavs. The name 
is probably a oomi^on of Welsh rare bU% but perhaps 
mmfely a humorous designation. 

RllFUtdag, n. The hunting of rabbits. T. Hughes. 

R«lFWt-ry (-ry), n. A place where rabbits are kept ; 
especially, a collection of hutches for tame rabbits. 

RBIFIlle (rSb^’l), n. [Etymol. nnoertain.] (Iron 
Manuf.) Ah iron bar. with the end bent, used in sUrring 
or skimming molten iron in the process of puddling. 

RlOFIltoiU.f. To stir or skim with a rabble, as molten 
iron* 

RalFlilg, V. i. [Akin to D. m66e/en, Prov. 6. rabbeln^ 
to prattle, to chatter : of. L. rabuia a brawling advocate, 
a pettifogger,, fr. rabere to rave. Of. Raob.] To speak 
in a confused manner. [Prov. Eng. & <9oof. j 

RBIFIllt, n. [Probably named from the noise made 
by it (see Rabbea, v. i.) ; of. D. rapalje rabble, OP. & 
Prov. F. rapttille.] 1. A tumultnoua crowd of vulgar, 
noisy people ; a mob ; a confused, disorderly throng. 

I MW, I My, come out of Loudon, even unto the preMDoe of 
the prince, a great rabble of mean and light pereone. AfcAom. 

Jupiter, Meraury. Bacohue, Venus, Mare, and the whole rab- 
bis ox Uoen^us deities. Bp. WarburUm. 

t. A confused, incoherent discourse ; a medley of 
vdoea; a chatter. 

Ths rabbis, the lowest class of people, without reference 
tpjjmMsenM^^^ the dregs of the people. ** The 

Batonttt, a. Of or pertalnJag to a rabble ; like, or 
suited to, a rabble ; dis^erly ; vulgar. [JR.1 JDryden. 

RadFmi, o, t, (imp, A p. p* Rabbled (•bM) ; p> pr. 


& vb. n. Rabbling (-blTng).] 1. To Insult, or assault, by 
a mob ; to mob ; as, to rabble a curate. Macaulay. 

The bishops’ carriages were stopped and the prelates them- 
selves rabbled on their way to the house. J. R. Urten. 

2. To utter glibly and incoherently ; to mouth with- 
out intelligence. [06;. or /S'coi.] Foxe. 

3. To rumple ; to crumple. [,y<?of.] 

Rabnile-lliailt (rSbQ>’l-munt), n. A tumultuous crowd 

of low people ; a rabble. ** Rude rablement.'^ Spenser, 
And still, u he refused It, the rahbtement hooted. Shak. 

Rabnblar (-blZr), n. [Bee 2d Rabble.] (Mech.) JL 
scraping tool for smoothing metal. 

RaVDle-TOlir (-b’l-rout^), n. A tumultuous crowd ; 
a rabble ; a noisy tiirong. 

Ral^Old'aJi (rdb-dold'al), a. [Qr. pd|96o« a rod -f 
-oui -f -al.] (Anat.) Bee Sagittal, [written also rhab- 
doidal.] 

Rab-dd'O-gy (-d81'6-jy), n. [Gr. pci/36o« rod, stick -f 
dogy : cf. P. rahdologie.] The method or art^of per- 
forming aritlimetical ( ‘ 

bones. Bee Napier’s i 

Rab^do-man^oy (rSb'd6-i 
-money.] Divination by means of rods or wands. 
[Written also rhabdomancy.] Sir T. Browne. 

Rab'ld (rSb^fd), a. [L. rnhulus, from rabere to rave. 
See Ra^ n.] 1. Furious ; raging; extremely violent. 

The ra}>ut flight 

Of winds thst ruin ships. Chapman. 

2. Extreme, unreasonable, or fanatical in opinion ; ex- 
cessively seolons; aa, a rabid socialist. 

3. Affected with the distemper colled rabies; mad ; 
as, a rabid dog or fox. 

' 4. (Med.) Of or pertaining to rabies, or hydrophobia ; 
asjr‘a6i^ virus. 

Ra-bldl'ty (ri-bTd'T-ty), n. Rabidueas ; furiousness. 

Rablddy (rSb'Iddj^), adv. In a rabid maimer ; with 
extreme violence. 

RalFld-iMBS, n. The quality or state of being rabid. 

II RbIiI-M (rlOiT^a), n. [L. See Rage, n.] flame 
as Hydbophobia (6) ; canine madness. 

RlUFl-liet (r«b't-n8t), n. [Etymol. uncertain J (Mil.) 
A kind of small ordnance formerly in use. [Written 
alto rabanet.] Ainsworth. 

RBa>l-<»lUl(rrbT-fis),a. Fierce. [06;.] Daniel. 

RB'bot(rS^8t),n. [F.] A rubber of hara wood used 
in smoothing marble to be polished. Kniahi. 

II RiFob (rSHci), a. [Gr. psued, from Chaldee rekb.] 
A term of reproach used by tho Jews of our Savior’s 
time, meaning ** worthless.** 

Whow>eveT shsU say to his brother. Race, shall be in dsn«r 
ofthooounctl. ifaff.v.’te. 

II RB^OA^hOItt' (rdOiA'CbO, n. [P. racahouU probably 
fr. Ar. fdqaui.] A preparation from acomi used by the 
Arabe as a substitute for chocolate, and also as a bever- 
age for invalids. 

Bbo-OOOII^ (rtOt-kfibnOi 

n. [P. rofon, prop., a lit- 
tle rat, fr. rat ratj perhaps 
of Cterman origin. See 
Rat.] (Zddl.) A North 

Araerman nocturnal oar- t 

nivore (/VocyoM lotor)eX- j 16 

lied to the bears, but [ 
much smaller, and having 
a long, full tail, banded 
with black and gray. Its 
body is gray, vimed witli 
black and white. Galled 
also cooft, and mapaek. 

m. dog (Zo<W.), the 

- BaooooB ibx (Zodl.). the caoomlxle. 

(rls),o. f. To rase. [Ohs.] Spenser. 



Baee<M>n (Proegon lo(or). 


OM, Sntte, Hide, *,01, «p, «mi pttf j MMt Mbt; «at. oUt r>i •1»K, bo"! ■»=*« to •«>«>• 


BAOE 

j (rSs), n. [OF. raHt^ L. radixt •doU, 8m Ba> 

DDE.} A root ** A race or two of glngor.** FAoi^ 
k«M ginftr* ginger in tlxe root, or not pulreriaed. 
Baoo. »• [F. race ; ct Pr. & Sp. roeo, Xt rasaa / all 
from OBO. rcita line, akin to B. write. Boe Wana.] 
X. The deeoendauta of a omnmon anoeator ; a family, 
tribe, xwopie, or nation, believed or preaninod to belong 
to the aame etook ; a lineage ; a breed. 

The whole tyxee at mankind. 8Hak. 

Whenoe the long race of Alban fathen eome. Dntdm. 
Gf* KaturaUata and ethnographera divide mankind 
into^aeveral diattnot varietiea. or raoea. Ouviar refera 
them all to three, ratdhstfd enuinMatea aevan, Agaaaia 
eight, Pickering deaoribes eleven. One ol the c 
ftlaawinffaHfniw u that of who _ 

or #hite nuST^whlch^^ the 

. . . j Buropean nationa and thoae of weat- 

Mongoliant or yeUt^ race, occupying Tar- 
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race, ocmpriaing^ Indiana of North and South Amer- 
ica; and tha Moiavqn^ or brown raoe, whioh ooouplea 
the talands of the Indian Archipelago, etc. Many recent 
writara claaalfy the Malay and Saktn^ races aa branohea 
of the H<mgolian. See ittuttraiion in Appendix. 

2. Company; herd; breed. 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd. 

Or race of youthful and unhaudled oolto, 

Fatehiog mad bounda 

3. (Sol.) A variety of auoh fixed character that it may 
bejMrapagated by ee^ 

4. Peculiar flavor, taste, or atrength, aa of wine ; that 

quality, or aamniblage of qualities, which indicates origin 
or kind, aa in wine ; hence, charaoteriatio flavor ; smack. 
** A race of heaven." SAaA. 

1m it [the wine] of the right race f Maatinger. 

6- Hence, oharaoterlatic quality or disposition. [06r.] 
And now 1 give my Mutual race the rein. Shak. 

Soma . . . great race of fancy or judgment Sir W. Temple. 

Srn. — Lineage : line ; family ; house ; breed ; off< 
aprmg; jtrogeny; laaua. 

XUOO, n. [OB. roa, raa, reee, AS. rS* a nudi, nm- 
ning; akin to loeL rda course, raoe. V118.] 1. A 

prognas ; a course ; a movement or progreaaion. 

2* Bap., swift progress ; rapid conrse ; a ruzmlng. 

Tha flight of many birda it awlftar than tha root of any 
beaata. Bacon. 

2. Hanoe : The act or process of running in competi- 
tion ; a oonteat of speed in any way, as in running, rid- 
ing, driving, skating, rowing, sai lin g ; in the plural, usu- 
ally, a meeting for contests In the running of horses ; as, 
he attended the races. 

Tha race it not to the awift Sect. ix. 11. 

I wield tha gauntlet, and I run tha race. Pope. 

4. Competitive action of any kind, especially when 
prolonged ; hence, career ; oouree of life. 

My race ol glory run, end race of shame. JfOton. 

8. A atrong or rapid current of water, or the channel 
or paamge for auoh a current; a powerful current or 
hMvy aea, aometlmes produced by the meeting of two 
tides ; aa, the Portland Race ; the Race of Alderney. 

6* ^e current of water that tui^ a water wheel, or 
the channel in which it flows ; a mill raoe. 

GT* The part of the channel above the wheel is some- 
times oaUedTthe headrace^ the part below, the taUrace. 

7. (Mach.) A channel or guide along which a shuttle is 
driven back and forth, aa In a loom, sewing machine, etc. 

Bsm eloth,' a cloth wmm by horses in racing, having 
pcKdcete tohold^eu^htapra9^bed.~SJWS ootm (a) 


The pal^.geiMmUy oiroular or dUMoal, over which a race 
is run. io) Same aa Raoe VBay% below. — Bao# cap, a cup 
given as a prise to the victor in a raoe. — Bsm glass, a 
kind of field glass. — Baos horss. (a) A horse that runs in 
competition : speolfloaUy, a horm bred or kept for run- 
ning races. (6) A breed of horses remarkable for swiftness 
ill nmning. (c) (£odl.) The steamer duck, id) A 

S —Baea knUS, a cutting tool with a blade is 

at the point, for inarimg ontlines, on boaiiw or 
as by a pattern, — used in shipbuilding. — Bace 
sad^ a light iMdle used in racing. — Baca tra^ Same 
as Raoe course (a), a]>ove. — Bsm way, the caua l for the 
oarrent that drivea a water wheel. 

BbIM, V. 4. Rmc. & V, p. Racxn (rist) ; p. pr. & vh. 
n« EkOnra (rMna).] 1. To run swiftly ; to contend in 
a raoe ; as, tha aiumius raoed over the ground ; the ehipe 
raced from port to port. 

2. (fiteam Mach.) To mn too last at times, as a ma- 
rina angina or aorew, when the screw is lifted out of 
water by the action of a heavy sea. 

BM8» V. L 1* To cause to contend in a raoe; to drive 
at hlA tpaed ; as, to race horses. 

2. To ran a raoe with. 

(rAeB'mtt), n. (Chcm.) A salt of race- 

witfi aokl. 

BBO^d'IBt^lSOB (rih/i-mi^shtln), n. [L. raeematio a 
gleaning, fr- raemari to glean, racetnus a 
cluster of g r a pes. 8 m RAOiifa.1 1. A cluster . 
or bunch, aa of grapes. Sir T, Rrowne. ^ 

2. Onltivatioii or gathering of clnateni of £ 
giwpas. \JR.\ Burmet, 

RB-oniMK^rAHribn'; 277), n. [u racemut 
a bonch of barrios, a dkudn of grapM. 8 m 
BAianr.] (MM,) A flower clniier with an 
elongated axis and many one-flowered lateral 
pedicels, aa hi the ourrant and ohokeoharry. 

OM gMB d iM e m a, one having the lower pedl- 
ochiflivvtoped Into aeoondiir^ 

BflrMMdf (ri-aSmdO, a. (Sot.) Arranged 
In a moenia, or in racemes. 

(rM^nTk), a. [Of. F. rac^ 

Mfgnt. 8 m lugmou] (Chem.) Pertaining Beeeme. 
tO| or deaignating, an acid found in many 


kinds of grapes. It Is also obtained from tartaric add, 
with which ft is isomeric, and from sugar, gum, ate., by 
ooddation. It is a aour white orystaUine aubatanoe, oon- 
eisting of a oomblnation of de xtr oro t atory and levorota- 
tory tartaric aclda. 


RflO^O-mlFer-myi (rfls^t-mXf^-Sa), a, [L. ractmifer 
bearing olusters ; raeenitu cluster -f- Jerre to bear : cf. 
F. racMn</^re.] (Bot.) Bearing raceme^ as the currant. 

Rfl-oeml-lonil (rA-sBm'I-fflrm), a. Having Che form 
of a raoame. Ora^. 

(r&B^-mCs'), a. [L. racemosus lull of 
clusters.] Resembling a raceme ; growing in the form 
of a raceme; as, (Hot.) racemose berries or flowers; 
(Anat,) the racemose glands, in which the cells are 
arranged in olusters around a central duct. Oray. 

Bao^a-xnoiui (rSs^-mfis or r&-eS'-; 277), a. [Of, F, 
raoimeux,] Bee Raobxosk. 

lUio'O'llllllt (rSs^t-mul), n. (Bot.) A little raceme. 

Rfl-OOm'n-lQBO^ (rk-sSm^fl-lfls"), a. (Bot.) Orowing in 
very small racemes. 

XU^OOr (rKdir), n. 1. One who, or that whioh, races, 
or oontende in a race ; esp., a race horse. 

And bade the nimbkat racer Mlae tlie prise. Pope. 

2. (Zobl.) The common American black snake. 

3. (Mil.) One of the circular iron or ateel rails on which 
the chassis of a hea^ gun is turned. 

Raoh, XUohe (raoh), n. [AB. rsecc; akin to Icel. 
rakJhi.l (Zo'61.) A dog that pursued his prey by scent, 
as disungulshea from the greyhound. [06«.] 

II RA^<£l'al'gi4 (rS^kT-Sim-4), n. [NL. , fr. Gr. 

" ‘ A painful affection of 

disease ; also, formerly, lead 


backbone 4- dAyor pain.] (Med.) A painful affection of 
spine ; espeoiolly, Pott’s 


the 

colic. 


IU-PbldT-flll(r&-kYd^-an),a. [SeeRAoma.] (Anai.Sc 
pertaining to the raohis ; spinal ; vertebral. 


Zobl.) Of or . 

Same as BHAOHXDiAir. 
llRa-oUna (r4-km&), n. 




[NL.] (Bot.) Same os 

Ra'Olll-P-dOllt (rSncT-fl-d5nt), n. (Zobl.) Same as 
Rbaohiodoitt. 

II Ra'chia (rt^Ts), n. /pi. E. Rachisis (-8z), L. Racb- 
mis (rlk'I-dezl. [NL. J[r. Or. pax^f, -lov.] [Written also 
rAacais.] X. ^nat.) The spine ; the vertebral column. 
2. (Bot. & Zobl.) Same as Riaohu. 

Ra-akino (ri-kftntk), a. [Cf. F. rachUigus. See 
Raomrzs.] (Med.) Of or pertaining to rachitis ; affected 
by rachitis ; rickety. 

II Ra-Olli^ (rk-kl'tXs), n. [NL., fr. Gr. f^axine (sc. 
^o«), fr. hdxtjft *ioc, the spine.] [Written also rhaohi- 
r.] 1. (Mm.) Literally, tnfiammation of the spine, but 
commonly applied to the rickets. See Ricsm. 

2. (Bot.) A disease which produces abortion in the 
fruit or seeds. Henslow, 

Ra'olll-tome (rS^-tSm), n. [F., fr. Gr. -w? 
the spine ripvew to cut.] A dissecting instrument for 
opening the iroinal canal. X Written also rackiotome.) 

Ra'dal (rwshal), a. Of or pertaining to a raoe or 
family of men ; as, the racial complexion. 

Ra'd-ly (nS'sT-lV), adv. In a racy manner. 
Ra'Ol-naaa (x4'si-i^s), n. The quality of being racy ; 
peculiar and piquant flavor. 

Ths gensral charaoteristics of hi* [Cobbett's] style were per- 
spicuity, unequaled and inimitable i . . . a purity always sim- 
ple, and racineM often elegant. London Times. 

BA'dbOLg (ra'stng), a. & n. from Rags, v. t. & i. 

Baelng crab (Zobl.)^ an ocypodian. 

Rack (rSk), n. Same as Abbaox. 

Rack, n. [AB. kracca neck, hinder part of the head ; 
cf. AB. hraoa throat. O. rachen throat, E. retch.'\ The 
neck and spine of a fore quarter of veal or mutton. 

Rack, n. [See Wxbok.] A wreck; destruction. 
[G6s., except in a few phrases.] 

Back and nts, destruction ; utter ruin. ICollog.) — To 
go to rack, to perish; to be destroyed. [Colloq^ "All 
goes to rack.'' Fepys, 

Rack, n. [Prob. fr. Iceh rek drift, motion, and akin 
to reha to drive, and B. tcrack^ wreck. V282.] Thin, 
fl^|ii^brokett clouds, or any portion of floating va^r^ 

The winds in. the upper region, which move the clouds above, 
which wo call the rodib, '. . . pass without noise. Bacon. 

And the night rack came rolling up. C. MSagdev. 
V. i. To fly, as vapor or broken douds. 
if. 4. [4fnp. & p. p. Raoxxd (rikt ) ; p, pr, St 
vb. n. Racaciaoj [See Rack that which atretohaa, Or 
Book, p.] To amble fast, causing a rooking or awaj * 
motion of the body; to pace ; — bm of a korM. ”* 
Rack, n. A fast 
Rack, V, t, [Of. OF. vin raquS wine squaesed from 
the dregs of the grapes.] To draw off from the Ims or 
sediment, as wine. 

It is in common praetiee to draw wine or beer from the leee 
(which we call raaiino)^ whereby it wiU clarify much the 
sooner. Bacon. 

BMk vlataMt w'oe cleansed and drawn from the lees. 

Oowett. 

R a ok , ft. [Probably fr. D. rsifc, reltbank, a rack, rek- 
ken to stretch ; akin to G. rcckf recAbank, a rack, reeken 
to stretch, Ran. rmkke^ Bw. racka^ loeL reHo to apread 
out, Goth. reifrak;fan to stretch out; ot £. pofrigere, 
Gr. hpiyew. VllS. Of. Riobt, a., Ratoii.] 1. An in- 
strument or frame used for stretching, extending, retain- 
ing, or displaying, something. Speouioally An en- 
gine of torture, consisting of a large frame, upon which 
the body wm gradually atretohed until, sometimea, tha 
JointB ware dislocated ; — formerly used judicially for ax» 
toiltog oonfassiocui from criminals or suspected persons. 

Raring the trooblee of the fifteenth century, a rack wss tn» 
trodttsea Into the Tower, sod was oocsskmahy uied under the 
plea ol political neoeMity. Maornksg, 

(b) Instr i OT W i t for bend^^ (e) 


whidi baoon Is laid, (d) A frame or deiriM 

oonstmotten in holding, and preveotfng the waste of, 


BACK-BEKtm 

hay, grain, ato., supplied to beasts. <e) A heme on 
whioh artimM are deposited for keeping or arranged ^ 
display ; as, a clothes rack; a bottle rucA;,etc. ) 

A piece or frame of wood, having aeveral weavM, 
through whioh the running rigging passes ; — called aMo 
rack bloek. Also, a frame to hold shot, (g) (Mining) A 
frame or talfle on which ores ore separated or wajdiad. 
(A) A frame fitted to a wagon for carrying hay, straw, or 
grain on the stalk, or other bulky loads. (4) A distaff. 

2. ( JIfecA.) A bar with tMth ou Its face, or edge, to work 
with those of a wheel, pin- 
ioi^ or worm, whioh is to 
drive it or be driven by it. 

3. That whioh is ex- 
torted ; exaction. [Obs."] 

Sir R. Sandys. 

Mangle rack. (Mach.) Bee Rack and Pinion, 

under MAxoioft, n. — Ba^ 

block. (Naui.) 8m defTK/), above. .. 

lashing or binding where the rope ia tightened, and held 
tight by the use of a small stick of wood twisted around, 
— Back rail (Railroads), a toothed rack, laid as a rail, to 
afford a hold for teeth on the driving whMl of a locomo- 
tive for climbing steep gradients, m in ascendiiuE a 
mountain. — Bsm saw, a saw having wide teeth. — Etok 
stick, the stick used in a rack lashing. — To be on the 
rack, to suffer torture, physical or mental. — To live at 
rack and manger, to live on the best at another’s expense. 
[CalloQ.] — To pat to the rack, to subject to torture ; to 
torment. 

A fit of the stone puts a king to the rack, and makes him as 
mlacrable as it does tne meanest subject.) Sir W. Tevwle. 

Rack (rXk). 0 . f. 1. To extend by the application of 
force ; to stretch or strain ; speciflcally, to stretch on the 
rack or wheel; to torture by on engine which strains 
the limbs and pulls the joints. 

He was racked and miserably tormented. Foxe. 

2. To torment ; to torture ; to affect with extreme 
pain or anguish. 

Vaunting aloud bot racked with deep despair. Hilton. 

3. To Stretch or strain, in a figurative sense ; hence, 
to harass, or oppress by extortion. 

The landlords there ahamofully rack their tenants. Spenser. 
They [landlords] racA their rents an ace too high. Qascoigns, 
Grant that I may never rack a Scripture stinilc beyond the 
true intent thereof. Fuller. 

Try what my credit can in Venice do ; 

That ohall be racked even to the uttermost. Shok. 

4. (ilffninp) To wash on a rack, as metals or ore. 

6. (Naui.) To bind together, as two ropes, with cross 
turns of yarn, marline, etc. 

To rack one's brains or wits, to exert them to the ut* . 
most for the purpose of accomplish ing something. 

Syn. — To torture ; torment ; rend ; tear. 

(rSk'A-bSnzO) n. A very lean animal, 
esp. a horse. [Colloq. U. <S’.J 
RaOk'er (rSk^rl, n. 1. One who racks. ^ 

2. A horse that has a iticking gait. 

Raok'et (rik'Bt), n. [F. raauette ; cf. Sp. raquetOf 
It. racchetta, which Is perhaps for retichetta, and fr. L> 
reie a net (cf. JUmotTLx) ; or perh. from the Arabic; ot 
Ar. rdha the palm of the hand (used at first to strike 
the ball), and OF. rachette, rasquette, carpus, tarsus.] 
[Written also racquet.} 1. A thin strip of wood, having 
the ends brought together, forming a somewhid> elll^ 
tioal hoop, across which a network of catgut or cord la 
stretched. It is furnished with a handle, and is used for 
catching or striking a ball in tennis and similar games. 

Each one [of ths Indians] has a bat curved like a crosiar, and 
ending iu a radtef. Bancroft. 

2. A variety of the game of tennis played with peculiar 
long-liandled rackets ; — chiefly in the plural. Chaucer. 

3. A snowshoe formed of cords stretched ocrou a long 
and narrow frame of light wood. [Canada} 

4. A brood wooden idioe or patten for a man or horae, 
to enable him to step on marshy or soft ground. 

Baokst court, a court for plaidng the game of rackets. 
RBOk'Ot, V. t. To strike with, or as ^th, a racket. 
Poor man [is] racketed from one temptation to another. Rewgt. 
Rmk'it, n. [Gael, racaid a noise, disturbanoe.] 

1. Confused, clattering noise ; din ; noisy talk or sport. 

2. A carouse ; any recess diasfpation. [Slang} 
Raok^et, V. 4. [ifi^. &p. p. Raokbtbd ; p.pr.A vb, 

n, Raoxbtixo.] 1. To malce a confused noise or racket. 

2. To engage In noisy sport ; to frolic. Sterne* 

3. To carouse or engage in dissipation. [Slang} 
BflOk'tt-flr (-9r}, n* One who makes, or engages in, a 

nMyket. 

Baokfatt GSt), n. [Etymot un- 
certain.] (Mus.) An old wind In- 
atarument of the double bassoon 
kind, having ventages but not keys. 

RaoTat-^^ irm'), n, (Zoil.)A 
Am one of several ap^s ox bum-* 
mi^ birds of the genus Slegamtra, 
having two of the uXL feathers very 
loim 1 ^ racket-shaped. 
lBMk'at-4ailad'(>tIldO,a. (Zobl.) 

Having long aSd apatulate, or raoket- 
abuea, tall feathers. 

(-7), a. Making a tu- 
muttuous noise. 

Raafelllg. n. (Naui.) Spun yam 
tiaad in rooking ropes. 

Raak'Hmtr (-rdntO» n. a rent 
of the fuU anmud value of the ten- 
emant, or near it ; an axoesaive or 
vnreaaonabiy high rent. StaeksUmc. 

Btak^HkOF, «. i* To aubleot to 
raok-rent, as a f am or tenant. 

Baar-fMirir (-8r)» n. 1. Ona 
who Is subjected to pay^ xmok-rent 
2. One who exSoM nuw-reat 



XUoket-tail (Stega*^ 
nura UndertooOddy 
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^ (rtOrtHO, «. (JToroJ.) An »m •ttaolwd 

tonmnni^ notobedatoorniok,tolatoStheit(IUiic 
nwalwn Umct n npcMlnf clock. 

■Mfe'WWk' Any meOhanlfin having * 

AM a, ann plnloii. 

(riincU), Eaml. lOb*.} Chaucer, 

Ba'Olt-aMlf n. Bee Bakblmisi. Chaucer. 

It Ra^oon'trar^ (r&^kdM^tBrO, n. [F.] A relater ; a 

Btoxyte^®^' 

II fUHNKMI'da (ri-k5&»^cl4), n. [From a native name.] 
(JZtm.) The ooypu. 

Rt-0(F¥l*ftll (riokiFvT>an)f n. [FromiSocou;.] {Eeel. 
liist.) One of a leot of Sooihiani or Unitarians in Poland. 

Rao'qiltt (rSk'kBt), n. Bee BJUCtmt. 

Bl^oy (rS^^), a. iCompar. Raoibb (*sT>Sr) ; superl. 
Baoiut.] [nom Raob a tribe, family.] 1. Having a 
atrong flavor indicating orl^ ; of dietinot oharacteriatio 
taate ; taating of the aoil ; hence, fresh ; rich. 

The racv wine, 

liBte from the mellowing oask restored to light. Pope, 

B. Hence : Kxciting to the mental taste by a strong or 
distinctive character of thought or language i peculiar 
and piquant ; fresh and lively. 

Our rixciest. most idiomatic popular words, if. Arnold. 

Bums*s KngUsh, though not so racy as his Scotch, is generally 
correct Ji. Coleridge. 

The rich and racy humor of a natural converse r fresh from 
the plow. Pr^. Wileon. 

Syn. — Spicy ; spirited ; lively ; smart ; piquant. — 
Baot. Bpict. Racy refers primarily to that peculiar ila< 
vor which certain wines are supposed to derive from the 


soil in which the grapes were grown ; and hence we call 
' ) or production racy when it smacks of the soil,*’ 
^ -?ee of natural freshness and 


point, or fixed pole, about which it is oonoeived to re> 
volve. 

3. {Aetrm.) The point in the heavens at which the 
apparent paths of shooting stars meet, when traced back- 
ward, or whence they appear to radiate. 

Rfi'diHUlt-ly (rfi'aT-ant-iy), adv. In a radiant man- 
ner ; with glittering splendor. 

iU'm-fi-IT (-fi-rf), n. [Cf. F. radiaire.] {Zool.) A 
radiate. [O&s.l 

l^^di-a'ta (-S'tk), n. pi. [NL., fr. radiatiu., p. p. 
Bee Badiatb.] {Zool.) An extensive artificial group of 
invertebrates, having oil the parts arranged radially 
around the vertical axis of the bMv, and the various or- 
gans repeated symmetrically in each ray or spheromere. 


A style t „ 

or has an uncommon degree of natural freshness and 
distinctiveness of thought and language. Spicy ^ when 
api^ed to style, has reference to a spirit andf pungency 
added by art, sesuioning the matter like a condiment. 
It does not, like racy, suggest native peculiarity. A spicy 
article in a magazine ; a spicy retort. Racy in conversa- 
tion ; a racy remark. 

Rich, racy venea, in which we 

The soil from which they come, taate, amell, and see. Cowley. 

Bafl (rSd), obs. imp. & p. p. of Rbad, Rbdb. Spenser. 

Rtfi'do (rSdMe), obs. imp. of Rbad, Rbob. Chaucer. 

Hafi'dle(r5d'd’l),n. [Of. G. rader. rddely sieve, or per- 
haps £. reea.] 1. A long, flexible stick, rod, or branch, 
which is interwoven with others, between upright posts 
or stakes, in making a kind of hedge or fence. 

2. A hedge or fence made with raddles ; — called also 

raddle hedge. Todd. 

3. An instrument consisting of a wooden bar, with a 
row of upright pegs set in it, used by domestic weavers 
to keep the warp of a proper width, and prevent tahgling 
when it is wound the beam of the loom. 

Rad'filo, v, t. To interweave or twist together. 

Raddling or working it up Uko bosket work. De Foe, 

iua'dl«,n. [Of. RunoLB.] A red pigment used in 
marking sheep, and in some mechanical processes ; rud- 
dle. ** A raddle of rouge.” Thackeray. 

Rafi'dle, V. t. To mark or paint with, or as with, rad- 
dle. ” Whitened and raddled old women.” Thackeray. 

IUfi'fiOOk(-dak),n. (Zoom The ruddock. iProv.Eng.-] 

Rafie (rSd), n. A raid. [iSco/.] 

II (rAMlF), n. [F.] A float ; A raft. 

Tnree veuols under sail, and one at anclior, above Split 
Rook, and behind it the radeau Thunderer. W. Irving. 

Ra'dl-al (ra'dl-al), a. [Of. F. radial. Bee Radius.] 
{N(U. Hist.) Of or pertaining to a radius or ray; con- 
dsting of, or like, radii or rays; as, (j?of.) radial pro- 
jections; {Zo'dl.) radial vessels or canals; (^Anat.) the 
radial artery. 

Radial symssetry. (Biol.) Bee under STmnntT. 
HRa^dl-ala (rS'df-Sat), n.;pl. Radialu (-IT-d) 
[NL. Bee Radial.] 1. {Anai.\ The bone or cartilage of 
the carpus which s^ioulates with the radius and corre- 
sponds to the Bcaj^oid bone in man. 

2. pi. {Zo'dl.) Radial plates in the calyx of a crinoid. 

Rft^dl-fil-lT (rS'dT-al -^), adv. In a radial manner. 

Rt'di-m (■<»), n. [^om Radius.! (ilfolA.) An arc 
of a oirole which is equal to the radius, or the angle 
measured by such an arc. 

Rg'di-anoe (-ons), ) n. The quality of being radi- 

Rt^dl-an-oy (-an-s^), ) ant ; brilllanoy ; effulgence ; 
vivid brightness ; as, the radiance of the sun. 

Girt with omnipotence, with rodtemee crowned. Mlton. 
What rariianey of glory, 

What tight beyond compare 1 Eeate. 

Syn* — Luster ; brilliiDoy ; splendor ; glare ; glitter. 

Rk'dl-gnt (<ant), a. [L. radians, -anlis^ p. pr. of ra< 
diart to emit rays or beams, fr. radius rav : ot F. roifi- 
anl. Bee Radius, Rat a divergent line.] 1. Emitting 
or proeeeding as from a center ; resembUng rays *, radia- 
tiiw| t adia te . 

I. RroeoiaBy, emitting or darting rays of light or heat ; 
lauf 


beams qr rays ; beaming with brlghmess ; emit- 
«ig a vivid light or splendor ; aq, the radiant sun. 

Mwk whst rodkMt state she tpreads. Milton. 

3. Beaming with vivacity and happiness ; as, a radiasU 
face. 

4. (Her.) Giving ofi! rays ; aald of a bearing ; as, the 
■on radiant; a crown radiant 

3. (Rof.) Having a rajitke appearanoe, as the large 
marginal dowers of oertam umb^lferous plants ; — said 
also of the ohister Which has such marginal flowers. 

‘-"lant heal, heat srooeiKliim in r^ Un^,or 
m the heated body, after uie manner of Ug 
“ from heat conducted or carried by Jn1 
RedUurt petst XAstron.) Mao RAbiAur, 

Usq Ja ' 

n. 1. (Gpf.) The luminous point 
frottt which light emanates ; also, a body radiat ^ 
bitohUI^. 

8. 4wepffi.> A itralgbt line proceeding from a given 



Badiata. 

a Actinia i b Coral ; c Gorgonia j d Btarfiah. 

It includes the coelenterates and the eohlnoderms. 
Formerly, the group was supposed to be a natural one, 
and was considered one of the grand divisions of the am- 
mol kingdom. 

Ra'di-ata (rii'dT-St), r. i. [imp. & p, p, Radiatbd 
(-5't8d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Radiatiko.] [L. rMiatus^ p. jp. 
of radiare to furnish with spokes or rays, to radiate, fr. 
radius ray. Bee Radius, Bat a divergent line.] 1. To 
emit rays ; to be radiant ; to shine. 

V'irtucH shine more clear 

In them [kings], and radinfe like the sun at noon. Howell. 

2. To proceed in direct lines from a point or surface ; 
to issue in rays, oa liglit or heat. 

Light radiates from luminous bodies directly to nur eyes. Locke, 

Ra'dl-atO, V. t. 1. To omit or send out in direct lines 
from a point or points ; as, to radiate heat. 

2. To enliffliten ; to illuminate ; to shed light or bright- 
ness on ; to irradiate. [12.] 

Ra'di-att (-4t), a. [L. radiatus^ p. p.] 1. Having 
rays or parts diverging from a center ; radiated ; as, a 
radiate ciystal. 

2. {Bot.) Having in a capitulum large ray florets which 
are unlike the disk florets, as in the aster, daisy, etc. 

3. {Zd6l.) Belonging to the Radiato. 

Ra'di-ata, n. {Zddl.) One of the Radiata. 

Ra'di-a't^ (-a^ted), a. 1. Emitted, or sent forth, in 

rays or direct lines ; as, radiated heat. 

2. Formed of, or arranged like, rays or radii ; having 
parts or markings diverging, like radii, from a common 
center or axis ; as, a radiated structure ; a radiated 
group of crystals. 

3. {Zo'dl.) Belonging to the Radiata. 

Ra'di-ata-ly (-at-iy), adv. in a radiate manner ; with 

rotation or divergence from a center. 

RA'di-«to-¥«inod^ (-vindO, a. 

Having the principal veins ra- 
diating, or diverging, from the apex 
of the j^tiole ; — said of such leaves 
as those of the grapevine, most ma- 
ples, and the oastor-oil plmit. 

Ra^dl-irMonn (-dt^-fdrm), a. 

{Bot.) Having the marginal florets 
enlarged and i^iating but not ligu- 
late, as in the capitiua or heads of Radiate-veined Leaf, 
the cornflower. Gray. 

Ra^dl-A'tfoa (-fi^shiin), n. [L. radiatio : of. F. radio- 
tion."] 1. The act of radiating, or the state of being ra- 
diated ; emission and diffusion of rays of light ; beamy 
brightness. 

2. The shooting forth of anything from a point or sur- 
face, like the diverging rays of light ; as, the radiation 
ot heat. 

Ra'dl-a-ttve (ri'dX-ft-tIv), a. Capable of radiating ; 
acting by radiation. TyndaU. 

Rwdl-fi^tor (-B^tSr), n. That which radiates or emits 
rays, Aether of light or heat ; especially, that port of a 
heating apparatus from which the heat is radiated or 
diffused ; as, a steam radiator. 

Rfid'l-oal (rttd'T-kal), a. [F., fr. L. radicalis having 
roots, fr. radizy -ictr, a root. See Radix.! 1. Of or per- 
tainiim to the root ; proceeding directly xrom the root. 

2. Hence ; Of or pertaining to the root or origin ; 
reaching to the center, to the foundatioD, to the ultU 
mate sources, to the principles, or the like; original; 
fundamental ; thoroimh-ffoing ; unsMring ; extreme ; as, 
radical evils ; radical reform ; a radical party. 

The most determined exertions of that authoxity, against 
them, only showed their radical Independence. Jnirke. 

3. {Bot.) (a) Belonging to, or proceeding from, the 
root of a plant ; as, radteal tubers or hairs, (b) Pro- 
ceeding from a rootilke stem, or one wMoh does not lise 
above the ground ; as, the radical leaves ot the dande- 
lion and the sidesaddle flower. 

4. {Philol.) Relating, or belonging, to the root, or 
ultimate source of derivation ; as, a radical verbal form. 

6. {Math.) Ot or pertaining to a radix or root ; as, a 
radical quantity ; a radical idgn. See below. 

Radioal axis «r two elrolss. (Geom.) Bee under Axis. 
R adical jHtoh, the pitch or tone with which the utterance 
of a syllable besms. Radical qismtlty {Alg.\ 

auaatity to which the radical sign is prefixed ; sDecii 
ally, a quantity which is not a pmeot power of 
^Ijgtodi^edhy the radical ; a suM. — " 

of radiat^ 

that Its root w «u uo nxM-noMU » vuuo, -y i», vr y* -y v/. 
To Indicate any other than the square root, i oorre- 


syllable or soimd. — Ra d i cal vessels (Anof.),, minute ves- 
sels wUoh originate in the substance of the oe w ie a 
Syn. — Primitive ; original ; natural ; i^erived ; fun- 
damental ; entire. — Radical, Entibb. Theee words are 
frequently employed as interohangeabls In describing 
some marked alteration In the condition of thiii|n. Tkeie 
is. however, an obvious ^^erenoe between them. . A 
radical cure, reform, etc.. Is one which jgoes to thi pOOt 
of the thing in question ; imdltis entire^ In the sense that, 
" affecting the root, it affects in an appropriate degree 
-j entire body nourished by the root ; but it may not be 
entire in the sense of maldng a ohan^ complete in its 


t^e entire body uou 

entire in the sense , 

natiue. as well as in Its extent. Bence, we ap^ of n 
radical change ; a radical improvement ; radioal differ- 
ences of opinion ; while an entire change, an entire Im- 
provement, an e7itire difference of opinion, might indicate 
more than was actually intended. A oettain change may 
be both radical and entire^ in every sense. 

Radi-oal (rUd'I-kal), n. 1. {Philol.) {a) A primitive 
word ; a radix, root, or simple, underived, unoompounded 
word ; an etymon. (6) A primitive letter ; a letter that 
belongs to the radix. 

The words wo at prewtit make use of, and understand only 
7 common agroemont, assume a new air and life In the under- 
ending, when you trace them to their radicals, where you 
nd every word strongly stamped with nature ; full of energy, 
meaning, character, painting, and poetry. Cleland. 

2. {PoliHcs) One who advocates radical changes in 
government or social institutions, especially such changes 
as are intended to level class inequalities ; — opposed to 
conservative. 

were, to use the phrase of 



•y the radit^ ri|^ ; a sura. —Radical ste 


•ponding figure is placed over the aign ; thus, indi- 
, oaleBthethndorcube rootof o.— Radkal Btrsas {Eloqu- 
I rioA), toroa of utterasoe falling on the Initial part of a 


In politics they [the Independents] t , , 

their own time, Ruot-and-uraneh men," or. to use the kindred 
phrase of our own, Radicals. Macaulay. 

3. {Chem.) (a) A characteristic, eaaential, and fnnda- 
ment^ constituent of any compound; hence, aome- 
timea, an atom. 

As a general rule, the metallic atoms arc basic radicals, while 
the nonmetallic atoms are acid radicals. J. P. Oeoke. 

(b) Bpecifically, a group of two or more atoms, not com- 
pletely saturated, which are ao linked that their union 
implies certain properties, and are conveniently regarded 
as playing the part of a sin^e atom ; a residue ; — called 
also a compound radioal. Cf. RxaiDui. 

4. {Alg.) A radioal quantity. Bee under Radical, a. 

An indicated root of a perfect power of the degree indicated 

is not a radical but a rational quantity under a radical form. 

Davies tf Peck (AfatA. Diet.). 

B. (Anat.) A radical vesseL Bee under Radical, <x. 

Raal-Otl-lgm (-Tz’m), n. [Cf. F. radicalisme.} The 
quality or state ot being radical ; specifically, the dootrlnea 
or principles of radicals in politics or social reform. 

Radicalism means root work ; the uprooting of all falsehoods 
and abuses. F. W. Robertson. 

Rad^l-gglT-ty (-kSI^-tj^), n. 1. Germinal principle ; 
source ; origination. [Olwt.] Sir T. Broume. 

2. Radioalness ; rehttiou to a root in essential nature 
or principle. 

Radl-Ogl-ly (rSd^-kal-l]f), adv. 1. In a radical man- 
ner ; at, or from, the origin or root ; fundamentally ; as, 
a scheme or system radically wrong or defective. 

2. Without derivation ; pnmitivmy ; essentially, [i?.] 
These great orbs thus radically bright. Prior. 

Rgdl-oal-now, n. Quality or state of being radical. 

Rad'i-cant (-kunt), a. radicans^ p. pr. : of. F. ra- 
dicant. Bee Radicatx, o.j {Bot.) Taking root on, or 
above, the ground ; rooting from the stem, as the trum- 
pet creeper and the ivy. 

Radl-oate (-ktt), a. [L. radicatuSj p. p. of radicari 
to take root, fr. radix. See Radix.] Radicated. 

Rgd^te (-kSt), v. i. To take root ; to become 
rooted. Evelyn. 

Rgdl-CfitO, r. t. [imp. & p. p. Radicated (-kS'tfid) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Radicatiwo.] To cause to take root ; to 
plant deeply and firmly ; to root. 

Time should . . . rather confirm and radicate in us the re- 
membrance of God's goodness. Barrow. 

Rgfil-Ot^ted (-kS^tSd), a. Rooted; specifically: (a) 
{Bot.) Havi^ roots, or possessing a well-developed root. 
(&) {Zddl.) ^ving rootuke organs for attachment. 

R^l-n'tiOllTu^ahlin), n. [Cf. F. radication.l 

1. The process of taUng root deeply ; as, the radica- 
tion of habits. 

2. {Bot.) The disposition of the roots of a plant. 

Raai-041 (rSdni-^), n. [Dim. of radix.\ {Bot.) A 

email branch of a root ; a rootlet. 

Rg-dlo^l-flg'nnui (ri-dla^-flS'riish a. [L. radix, 
-ids, root -\'Jios,fioris, a flower.] (Bot.) Rhixanthoua. 

Rg-dM-tona (rAdlVT-ffirm), a. {Bot.) Having the 
nature or appearanoe of a radix or root. 

Badl-olg (rSd'T-k’l), n. [^ radioula, dim. of radix, 
-ids, root ; cx. F. radicule. Bee Radix.] {Bot.) (a) The 
rudimentary stem of a plant which aup- 
porta the cotyledons in the seed, and 
from which the root is developed down- 
ward ; the stem of the embryo ; the cau- 
liole. (5) ArooUet; aradioel. 

Ra-fW^-lfiT (r&-dTk'tl-lSr), a. (Bot.) 

Of or pertaining to roots, or the root of 
a plant. 

RaA'i-enlt (rSd'T-kul), n. (Bot.) A 
radicle. 

R«-dllFll 40 M^ (ri-dTk^fi-IBs^), a. . 

(Bot.) Producing numerous radicles, or 
rooUets. , ^ ^ Radicle. Beedling 

Rg^di-1 n., pi. ot Radius. of Larkspur, a 

Rg'di-O- (ri'dx-fl-). A combining Radicle i bbj^ 
form indicating connection with, or rate- 
Hon to, a i^ius or ray ; epedflcally * 

{Anat.), voith the radius of the forearm ; 
aa, roiHo-oarpal, mffo-ulnar, rodio-muscular. 

II Ra'dl«-SRr«l*U'ta (-fl«j'«i-i5a4), «. pi- 
Bee Radiatb, and Flaobllata.] {Ztki.) A group of 
Protozoa having both flagella andTpaendopwna. _ 

n Ra^dl-0-l«n-ft (-lS'rT-4). n. pL [NL. Bee Radioll] 
{Zdd.) An order of rhisopo^ usually having a ellioeons 
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RAGGULED 


skeleton, or shell, and sonietimeB radiating spicules. 
The pseiidopodia ^ i 

g^eot from the N V | ' ' | • 

includes tlie i>oly- ' 

^^Ra^di-odA^>an 

pertaining to the ' \P\Ml 

One of tlje Radio- / 4' ^ 1 ll i 

||IU-di'0U(r4- llnd lolarin. a Jranthrometra MuJ/fri 
n til • wjth it» I’ncudopodia expanded! 6 Skel- 
« .• « « of I'udorurtis .'ichomburffki. Both 

s tn g. IUDIOLU8 enlarged. 

(•IQs). [Nil., dim. 




llndiolarin. a Acanthromf'trn Mullfri 
wjth it» I’ncudopodia expanded: 6 Skel- 
eton of I'odoryrtim iSckomburyki. Both 
much enlarged. 


I & n. Rafkino.] L^^F. ra/?V, of German origin ; cf. G. ^.jjain wheel ; a sprocket wheel. (0) A polishing wheel 
roJTen ; akin to K. rap to snatch. Bee Rap, and cf. Riff- „,ade of disks of cloth clamped together on a mandrel, — 
RAFF, Rip to tcar.l To sweep, snatch, draw, or huddle wool, wool obtained by tearing woolen rage into nne 
together : to take by a promiscuous sweep. {Obs.'\ bits ; shoddy. 


— Rag dust, nne particles or ground-up rags, ua 
making papier-mache and wall papers. — Bag whsel. 
chain wheel ; a sprocket wheel. (0) A polishing 


hain wheel ; a sprocket wheel. (6) A polishing wheel 
riade of disks of cdoth clamped together on a mandrel, — 


of L. radius radius : cf, L. radiuhts a feeble sunbeam.] of the genus Jtaphku 
{Zoiil.) The barbs of tlie radii of a feather ; barbules. R^^fl-nose^ (rSf'f 

Ra'dl-O-UtO (rS'dl-ft-ht), n. [L. radius ray -f- -life: (C'Acm.) A colorless c 
cf. F. radiolithe.'] (/*o/eo«.) A hijmurite. obtained from tlie mo 

Ra^Al-om^e-ter (-6m'f-lt5r), n. [L. radius radius -f- Rail'lgll (rif'Ish), 


together ; to take by a promiscuous sweep. {Ohs.'\ bits ; shoddy. 

Causes and effect* which I thus roS'up together. Carru-. Rag (rSg), u. i. [imp. A 

Rail, n. 1. A promiscuous heap; a jumble ; a large & rb. n, l^ooiNo (-glug).] 

quantity ; lumber; refuse. “A ra^of errors.” Harrow. Rag, t'. f. 1. To break 

2. The sweepings of society ; the rabble ; the mob ; 2. To cut or dress roughly, e 

— chiefly used in the compound or duplicate, riffraJJ'. Rag^a-baah^ (-d-bSsh'), I n. 

3. A low fellow ; a churl. Rag^a-braah^ (-brash/), J 

Raff merchant, a dealer in lumber and odd refuse. Rag/a-mul'lln (-mhf'fl] 

[ProiK En(h\ name of a demon In some 

Ral^fa-el-eaqae' (raf/fA-m-Ssk'), a. Raphaelssquc. paltry or disreputable fello 
Raf'll-a (rAf/fY-A), n. [Hot.) A fibrous material used for 2. A person who wears r 

tying plants, said to come from the leaves of a palm tree 3. [ZobL^ The long-taile 

of the genus Jtaphm. J. Smith [Diet. Econ. Plani.y). RagO (raj), n. [P\, fr. 


bits; shoddy. 

Rag (rAg), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Ragged (rAgd) ; P-pr. 
& rb. n. Ragging (-glug).] To become tattered. [Obs.'] 
Rag, V. t. 1. To break (ore) into lumps for sorting. 
2. To cut or dress roughly, as a grindstone. 


a grindstone. 

An idle, ragged person. 
Nares. Grose. 


Rag/a-mul'fill (-mhf'flu), n. [Cf. Ragamofin., the 
name of a demon In some of the old mysteries.] 1. A 
paltry or disreputable fellow ; a mean wretch. Drj/den. 

2. A person who wears ragged clothing. [Col log.'] 

3. [Zobl.J The long-tailed titmouse. [Prov. Eug^ 


of the genus Jlaphui. J. Smith [Diet Econ. Plants). RagO (raj), n. [F., fr. L. rabies, fr. rabere to rave ; 

Raf/fl-nose/ (raFfl-nSsO, n. [F. rajfflner to refin«-.] cf. Bkr. rabh to seize, rabhas violence. Of. Rabid, 
(C'Acm.) A colorless crystalline slightly sweet substance Rabies, Rave.] 1. Violent excitement; eager passion ; 


obtaiiied from tlie moloSses of tlie sugar beet. 


xtrome vehemence of desire, emotion, or suffering, mas- 


-meter : cf. F. radiomhtre.] 1. [iWaut.) A forestifl. acter of, raff, or a rail ; worthless ; low. 


RaR'lsb (rAf'Ish), a. Resembling, or having the char- teriug the will. ” In great rage of pain.” 


2. [Physics) An instrument designed for moosuriiig 
the mechanical effect of radiant energy. 


A *a<l, rajliifh, diarcputable character. Thackeray, 
Ral^e (rAf'f’l), n. [F. rajle; faire raffle to sweep 


lie appeased therot^cof hunger with «oine ecraps of broken 
eat. Wncmdati. 

Convulsed with o rogc of grief. Jltut thomc. 
2. Especially, anger accompanied with raving ; over- 


10^ It consists of a number of light disks, blackened stakes, fr. ruder to carry or sweep away, ruder tout to 2. Especially, anger accompanied w 
on one side, placed on the rim of a Tight wheel or at the ewocp stakes ; of German origin ; cf. G. raffein to snatch mastering wrath ; violent anger ; fury. 


ends of extended arms, the whole being supported on a 
pivot in on exhausted glass vessel. When exxiosed to 
rays of light or heat, the wlieel rotates. W. Crookes. 

Ra/dl-o-ml-orom'e-ter (-0-int-kr5m'?-tSr), n. [Ra- 
dio- -f- micrometer.'] [Physie.’t) A very sensitive m(^ifi- 
oation or application of the thermopile, used for indlca- 
tii^ minute changes of radiant heat, or temperature. 
iM^di-O-ptaOBS (ra'dT-A-fSn), n. [Radio- -f- Gr. ^107 


up, to rake. See Raff, v.J 1. A kind of lottery, in 
which sevorol persems pay, in shores, the value of some- 
tiling put up as a stake, and then determine by chance 


Torment, and loud lament, sjid furious rage. JUilton. 

3. A violent or raging wind. [Gfi.«.] Chaucer. 

4. The subject of eager desire ; that which is sought 


(as by casting dice) which one of them shall become the or prosecuted, with unreasonable or excessive pas- 

sole possessor. ; as, to be all the rage. 

2. A game of dice in which he who threw three alike 8yn. — Anger ; vehemence ; excitement ; passion ; 
won all the stakes. [Gft#.] Cofgrare. fury. See Anger. 

Ral'fle, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Raffled (-f’ld) ; p. pi'. Rage, v. i. [imp. &p. p. Raged (rSJd) ; p. pr. A vh. 
& vb. n. Raffling (-fling).] To engage in a raffle ; as, n. Raging (ra/jlng).] [OF. ragier. Bee Rage, n.] 


Cofgrare. fury. See Anger. 


^ won an tho stakes. [Obs.] Cofgrare. fury. See Anger. 

lU'dlinh^o-n^ art or RalTle, 1 ;. To dispose of by means of a raffle ; - fury ; to be violently agitated with passion. 

^ ‘ followed by oJT/ uSTto raffle off a liorse. he inly raged.^' 

^Ra'dl-OM fri'd? tial \ h " rccCom^ 1 1 Consist- Rfti'flor (rSf'ffS^, n. One who raffles. Whon one so great begin* to mge, he 'ehi 

IL. 1- Com^ llRuf-fle'.l-a (r^-fle'shT-A), n. [NL. Named from Even to fallmg. 

rr>;,ci r its discoverer, Sir 8. (ifof.) A genus of stem- 2. To be violent and tumultuous ; to 

^ Tt rndirf vf rn 1^88. leaffess plants, living pirasitically upon the route driven or agitated; to act or move furioii 
^^^'^(rttd'l8h),n. _[I. 7 cf.n.radice,lt.ra- flowers have a ra oin a BOA or winds. 


. -.11 T -..7;- .... A* ...... aiiu BU3II1B oi granovinea III maiayHia. jiie uowors iiavi, « 

diily ^ 4di«h, ikin’ to E. wori. Soo Wokt, ^Ld df Trli 

Eramcai*, Kaoe » root, Kadu.J (Sol.) Th« pungent 

fleshy root of a well-known cruciferous plant (Saphanut 5f2A * i ,r?.inaZ'. f ™f£'r. snar. and fr. lif. ranti 


Rai^fler (rSf'fiSr), «. One who raffles. When one so great begin* to rage, he '* hunted 

llRaf-fle'«l-a (rH-fle'zht-A), n. [NL. Named from Even to falling. Shak. 

its discoverer, Sir 8. Raffles.] [Hot.) A genus of stem- 2. To be violent and tumultuous ; to be violently 
less, leafless plants, living parasitically upon the roots driven or agitated ; to act or move furiously ; as, the 
and stems of grapevines in Malaysia. The flowers liavo a raging boa or windn. 


fleshy root of a well-known crucijferous plant [Raphanus 
saiivus ) ; also, the whole plant. 

Radish fly [ZouL), a small two-winged {Anthomuin 


nZTandati;)\^^^^ P^wSris timber or the Ukc, fastened together, either for their 

sometimes eaten. Wild radish Giot.), the jointed char- I collective conveyance on the water, or to serve as a 
lock. See under Charlock. I support in conveying other things; a flout. 

2. A collection of logs, fallen trees, et 


Radish fly [ZouL), a small two-wmged ny {Anthomym 
rap4«ni) whose lai’vflD burrow in radishes. It resembles t>'. 
the onion fly. — Rat-talled radiih [Hot.), an herb (Rapha- 
nus caudatus) having a very long, slender nod, which is 
sometimes eaten. Wild radish {Hot.), the jointed char- 
lock. See under Charlock. I «ui 

Ra^dl-ns (ra'dT-ns), 72. , pi. L. Radh (-i); E. Radi- ^ 
DIES (-u«-i^z). [L,, a staff, rod, spoke of a f<^^ 

wheel, radius, ray. See Ray a divergent X \ ^ 

line.] 1. [Geoni.) A right line drawn or / ^ I ' 

extend iug from the center of a circle to I I / IT! 

tho periphery : the bemidiameter of a <ir- v I y ^ 

cleorsphen. I 

2. (/Iwif.) The prcaxial bone of the fore- o Radius n). ral 


Jle.sia Amoldi) having a diameter of two or three feet. 
Raft (rift), obs. imp. &p. p. of Reave. Spenser. 
RaR, n. [Griginally, a rafter, spar, and f r. Icel. raptr 
a rafter ; akin to Dan. raft, l*rov. G. raffl a rafter, spar ; 
cf. OIIG. ra/o, raro, a beam, rafter, led. rdf roof. Cf. 
Rafter, 72.] 1. A collection of logs, boards, pieces of 


2. A collection of logs, fallen trees, etc. (such as is 
formed in some Western rivers^ of the United States), 
which obstructs navigation. [U. *S’.] 


. Raffled (-f’ld) ; p. pi'. Rage, v. i. [imp. &p. p. Raged (rSJd) ; p. pr. A vh. 
engage in a raffle ; as, n. Raging (ra/jlng).] [OF. ragier. Bee Rage, n.] 
1. To be furious with auger ; to be exasiierated to 
y means of a raflie; — fury ; to be violently agitated with passion. ” Whereat 
e off a liorse. he inly rnged.'^^ Milton. 

> raffles. Whon one no great begin* to rage, he '* hunted 

,. [NL. Named from Even to falling. Shak. 

?of.) A genus of stem- 2. To be violent and tumultuous ; to be violently 
itically upon tho roots driven or agitated ; to act or move furiously ; as, the 
da. The flowers liavo a raging bob, or winds. 

go, in one Bjiecies (jRo/- Why do the heathen rage ? Ts. ii. J. 

of two or three feet. The mndding whorls 

[Reave. Spenser. Of brazen chariotB raged ; dire wu* the noise, Milton. 

spar, and fr. Icel. raptr 3. To ravage ; to prevail without restraint, or with dc- 
G. raffl a rafter, spar ; stnictiou or fatal effect ; as, the plague raged in Cairo, 
er, led. r5/ roof. Cf. 4. To toy or act wantonly ; to sport. [Obs.] ChauccT. 

logs, boards, pieces of 8yii, — To storm ; fret; chafe; fume. 

[ether, either for their Rage, r. f. To enrage. [Gfi.?.] Shak. 

water, or to serve as a Rage'lul (-fyl), a. Full of rage ; expresting rage. 

; afloat. [045. T ivor/cO/f eyes.” Sir P. Sidney. 

trees, etc. (such as is Ra'irAr-'ir 72. WantonncKH. fdbs.'i Chaurer. 


[Perhaps akin to raff b heap.] A large collection of ragged coat ; a ragged sail. 


Ra'gor-y (ra'jer-J^), »2. Wantonness. [Obs.'\ Chaueer. 
RAg'god (rSg'gJjd), a. [From Rag, ri.] 1. Rent or 
worn into tatters, or till the texture is broken ; as, a 


people or things taken indiscriminately. 
” A whole raft of folks.” 


,h. tibia of tbo bind ’ (Fot)"<5rT;i “iro? 

^^***1]* lllusl. of Aiitiodactvla. greater scaup duck ; — called also flock duck. See Scaup. 

The radius is on the some bide of the limb as the Tb) Tlie redhead. - Raft port [Naut.), a large, square port 
thumb, or pollox, and in man it is so articulated that its iu a vessel’s side for loaduig or unloading timber or other 
lower end is capable of partial rotation about the ulna, bulky articles ; a timber or lumber port. 

3. [Hoi.) A ray, or outer floret, of tiie Raft, f'. t. [imp. & p. p. Rafted; p. pr. A vb. 77 . 

capituluin of such plants os the sunflower Rafting.] To transport on a raft, or in tlie form of a 

and the daisy. See Hay, 2. raft ; to make into a raft ; as, to raft timber. 

4. pi. (Zobl.) {a) The barbs of a per- Rol'tid [rhi'tf), ob.s. imp. of Reave. Chaucer. 

feci feather. (4) Radiating organs, or Ralt'er (raft'er), n. A raftsman, 

color-markings, of the radiates. (T Ralt'or, n. [AS. rsrfter; akin to E. raft, n. See 

6. The movable limb of a sextant or V\ Raft.J [Arch.) Originally, any rough and somewhat 

other angular instrument. Knight. Radius (3) heavy piece of timber. Now, commonly, one of the tim- 

Rodloi bar (Mach.), a liar pivoted at one ip-ad of Man- 

end, about which it swings, and having its tiiiowin”- luclination of the roof. Bee Illust, of Queen-poet. 


limb. See JllusL of AimoDAcrvLA. 

The radius is on the some side of the limb as the 
thumb, or pollox, and in man it is so articulated that its 
lower end is capable of partial rotation about the ulna. 

3. [Hot.) A ray, or outer floret, of tiie «-vn 
capituluin of such plants os the sunflower 

and the daisy. See Hay, 2. 

4. pi. [Zobl.) {a) The barbs of a per- 

feci feather. (4) Radiating organs, or 
color-markings, of the radiates. || 

5* The movable limb of a sextant or W 
other angular instrument. Knight. Radius (3). 

Radios bar (Mach.), a liar jiivoted at one Head of Man- 
end, about which it swings, and having its jy.)!,], showing 
other end attached to a iiiece whicn it Jirk and tlev- 
causes to move in a circular arc. Radios t-n Jiudii. 
of corvatore. See under Curvature. 

llRa'dl-ns vec'tor (vfik'tOr). 1 . [Math.) A straight 
lino (or tho Icngtii of such line) coimccting any point, as 


[Slang, U. S.] 2. Broken with rough edges; having jags; uneven; 

IV. D. Jlowells. rough ; jagged ; as, ragged rocks. 

Raft bridM. (a) A bridge whose points of support are 3. Uence, harsh and disagreeable to the enr ; disso- 
ifte. (4) A bridge that consists of floating timbers fas- jmnt. [i?.] ‘‘A noise of mirth.” Jlerbert. 

inflH _ p.ffc Hnnv ITIim tmme alludes to Us 4. Wearing tattered clothes; as, a rouucd fellow. 

6. KouRhr.ham; rugged.’ 

irge, square port What shepherd owns tho*o ragged sheep ? Dryden. 

f^ber or other Ragged lady (/I’o/.), the fennel flower [Nigclla Damas- 

cena). — Ragged robin (Hot.), a plant of the genus Lych- 
n or A vb 77 Pios-mcuH). cultivated for its liandsome flowers. 

.. .\ which have tho petals cut into narrow lobes. — Ragged 

11 tJie Jonn 01 a (flat.), prince’s feather [Polygonum orientalt). — 

uber. Ragged school, a free school for poor children, where 

Chaucer, they are taught and in part fed ; — a name given at first 
because they came in their common clotliJng. lA’iir/.] 


- Rag^Kod-ly, adr. — Rag'ged-neBB, n. 

Rflg'po (rftg'gT), or Rag'gy, a. Ragged ; rmigli. 
[045.] “ A stony and raggie liifj.” Holland. 

II RaRh''U'Van'Ba (rfi^yi-van'Hi), n. fSkr. RaguvaTp- 
f«.] A celebrated Sanskrit poem having for its subject 
the Roghu dynasty. 

Ranging (rS'jlng), a. & 11 . from Rage, t'. 7. — Ra'- 
Kiaff-fy, adv. 

Ra'g^OllB (ra'jfis), a. Raging ; furious ; rogeful. 


[CourtCByl oft ih ocioncr found in lowly sheds, 

With Biiiuky rtfters, than in tapestry hal Ik. Milton. 

Ralt'er, v. t. 1 . To make into rafters, as timber. 

2. To furnish with rafters, as a liouso. 


3. [Agric.) To plow so as to turn the grass side of [045.] — Ra^ 


of a curve, with a fixed point, or pole, round wiiieh the each furrow upon an unplowed ridge ; to ri<lg< 


straight line turns, and to which it serves to refer the 
successive points of a curve, in a system of polar cobrdi- Ralta'xnail (rdfte'num), n. ; pi. IUftsmen (-men). A Rag 
nates. See Coohdinate, ?/,. naan engaged in rafting. wlio c< 

2. [Astrou.) An ideal straiglit line joining the center Ral'ty [rhf'tf), a. [Perhaps akin to G. rdf lioar- Rag 
of an attracting body with that of a body describing an frost.] Damp ; musty. [Prov. Eng.] having 

orbit around it, as a line joining the sun and a planet or Rag (rSg), v. t. [Cf. Icel. rirgja to calumniate, OIIG. [045.] 
comet, or a planet and its satelhte. ruogen to accuse, G. rugen to censure, A8. wregan, Goth, Rag 

Ra^diZ (rS'dlks), n. ; pi. L. Radioes (rSdT-sSz), E. wrdhjan to accuse.] To scold or rail at; to rate; to long lii 
Radixes (r5'dIkH-2z). [h. i'adiz, -ids, root. See Rad- tease ; to torment ; to banter. [Prov, Eng.] Pegge. Is of 8 


Raglan (ri 


flua-naBB, n. [ 045 .] 

i^lau), n. A loose overcoat with large 


Ralt'ing, n. The business of making or managing rafti;. sleevijs ; — named from Lord Raglan , an English general . 


2. [Astrou.) An ideal straight line joining the center 
of an attracting body with tlcit of a body describing an 
orbit around it, as a line joining tlie sun and a planet or 
comet, or a planet and its satellite. 


ISH,] 1. (Philol.) A primitive word, from which spring 
other words ; a radical; a rout; an etymon. 


Rag^mon (-man), n. ; pi. Ragmen (-men). A man 
wlio collects, or deals in, rags. 

Rag'man, n. [Bee Ragman’s roll.] A document 
having many names or numerous seals, as a papal bull. 
[G45.] Piers Ploirnwn. 

Rarnuui’B roU^ (-man* rSl'). [For ragman roll a 
long list of names, the devil’s roll or list ; where ragman 
is of Scand. origin; cf. Icel. ragmenni a craven person, 


Rag, «. [OE. ragge, probably of Brand, origin; cf. Bvr. raggen the devil. Icel. ragmenni Is fr. ragr cow- 
Icel. rogg a ti ft, sltagginess, Bw. ragg rough lialr. Cf. ardly (another form of arpr, akin to AS. earg cowardly, 
kuG, 71.'] 1. Apiece of cloth tom off; a tattered piece vile, O. arg bad) -f menni (in comp.) man, akin to 


2. [Maih.S [a) A number or quantity which is arbitra- kuG, ti.] 1. Apiece of cloth tom off; a tattered piece vile, O. arg bad) -f- menni (in comp.) man, akin 
rily made the fundamental number of any system; a of cloth ; a shred; a tatter ; a fragment. K. man. See Roll, and cf. Rigmarole.] The roll* 


mon system of 

logarithms, and also of the decimal S/\B 

system of numeration, [b) [Alg.) / r 

A finite expression, from which a //Vu/ CTTT^ Vv V 
series is derived. [R.] Hutton. ^ ^ ^ 

3. [Rot.) The rriot of a plant. Rndula of Whdk ( due- 
ItRBd'n-la (rKd'fi-lA), n.; pi. cinum undatum). 
Radulab (-IS). [L., a scrajHjr, fr. A Part of a Ra d u 1 a, 

) Rn. 

chitinous ribbon bearing the teeth Teeth ; r Rharhid- 
of moUuska ; — called also lingual isn or Median Tooth ; 
ribbon, and tongue. Sec Odonto- Submedian or Lat- 
phoem. 


loth ; a shred ; a tatter ; a fragment. 

Cowls, hoo<is, and hahits, with Ihvir wearers, tOMwd. 
And fluttered into nms. M 


K. man. See Roll, and cf. Rigmarole.] The rolls of 
deeds on parchment In which the Scottish nobility and 


MUtcm. gentry subscribed allegiance to Edward 1. of England, 


Not having otherwise any rag of legality to cover the Rliarnc a. D. 1290. [Also written ragman-roll 


of their cruelty. 


n 1 rr ' Rtt-gOUt^ (rA-g56'), fl. i x- . T-aooul, ir. rf/f/ouier w r»»- 

2. pt. Hence, mean or tattered attire ; worn-out dress, gtore one’s appetite, fr. L. pref . re- re- -f- ad to -f gustara 
And virtue, thoiigh in maa. will keep me warm. Ih yden. to taste, pM5/tt5 taste. See Guht relish.] A dish made of 

9 A CAllnuf . a . . . ..... 


. rago^ter to re- 


3. A shabby, beggarly fellow ; a ragamuffin. 


pieces of meat, stewed, and highly sea- 


The other zealous ratf in tho coin posi tor. H. Jotison. soned ; as, a ragout of mutton. 


Upon the proclamation, they nil came in, both tag and rag. Rftg^piok/er (rXgfpTk/Sr), n. One who I MU I 

» tr, L VI V 1*. Jfets a li^g by picking up rags and ref- kjfeHLuJ 

4. [Geol) A coarse kind of rock, somewhat cellular use things In the streets. IHillVV 

^ Ra-glOM' (rA-gBld'), ) a. [Cf. F. ra- P 1 

h. [Metal Working) A , lUg-glUed' (r«g.), yuertochafe, I V J 

6. A sail, or any piece of canvas. [Haidutal Slang] fret, mb, or K. rag.] [Her.) Notched In 

Our ship wo* a clipper with every rag sot. Lmven. regular diagonal breaks ; — said of a line, . crosTrsFulid. 

Rag bolt, an iron pin with barbs on its shank to retain or a bearing having such an edge. 


, , , , . . . gets a living by picking up rags and ref- 

klnd of rock, somewhat cellular use things In the streets. 

, , , Ra-ClOM' (rA-gBld'), ) a. [Cf. F. ra- 

Ar^gededge , lUf-flUed' (r«g.), puer to chafe, 

je of canvas. [Haidutal Slang] fret, rob, or K. rag.] [Her.) Notched In 



£Ie, senilte) cAre, ftxa, Ann, ask, final, 311 \ Sve, Avent, find, ffirn, recent ; fee, idea, HI ; Sid, Sbey, Orb, Odd ; 
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PUISE 


Rag'WOed^ (r^'wSdO, n. {Bot.) A common Amer- 
ican composite weed {Ambrosia artemisise folia) with 
finely divided leaves ; hogwoed. 

Great rsfweed, a coarse American herb (Ambrotia trijl- 
da)t with rough tliree-lobed opposite leaves. 

Raff'work^ (-wfirk'), ». {Masonry) A kind of rubble- 
work. In the United States, any rubolework of thin and 
small stones. 

Rag^ort^ (-wfirt^, n. {Bot.) A name given to sev- 
eral species of the composite genus Benrcio. 

iSenrcio aureus is the golden ragwort of the United 
States ; iH. elegans is the purple nigwort of South Africa. 

II Ra'la (ra'yA), n. [L.,aray. Cf. Ray the fish.] {Zodl.) 
A genus of rays which includcH the skates. See Skate. 

llRa'ln (rS'yS), n. pi. [NL. 

See Raia.] {Zo'61.) The order of 
elosmobranch fishes which includes 
the sawfishes, skates, and rays; — 
called also Rajm^ and Rajii. 

lUld (rSd), n. [Icel. reifS a rid- 
ing, raid ; akin to K. road. See 
Road a way. J 1. A hostile or pred- 
atory incursion ; an mroad or in- 
cursion of mounted men ; a sud- 
den and rapid invasion by a cavalry 
force ; a foray. 



Marsuding chief ! hi« aole delight 
The moonlight raiil^ tlie inormiig fight. 

iSir IV. Scott 




fl Superior ,Jaw, t In- 
ferior Jiiw, of one of 
the Hiiia< (an Euglc 
Ibiy). 

There are permanent conmicBtB, temporary occupations, and 
oecasiunul raids. //. Sjicnccr. 

(13^ A Scottish word wliioli came into common use in 
the United States during tho Civil War, and was soon 
extended in its application. 

2 . An attack or invo-sion for the purpose of making 
arrests, seizing property, or plundering ; as, a raid of 
the police upon a gambling liouse ; a raid of contractors 
on tho public treasury. {Col/oq. IL S.} 

Raid, r. t. [imp. & p. p. Raided; p. pr. &. rb. n. 
Raidino.J To make a raid u]^u or into ; as, two regi- 
ments raided tho border counties. 

Rald^er (-Sr), One who engages in a raid, *^0 

Rail (ral), n. fOE. red, re^el, AS. hrmgel., hrmgl, a 
garment; akin to OHG. hregil, OFries. hreil.] An outer 
cloak or covering ; a neckerchief for women. Fairholt. 

Rail, V. i. [Etyraol. uncertain.] To flow forth ; to 
roll out ; to course. [05.v.] 

Htreams of tears from her fair eyes forth vailmg. Spenser. 

RaU, 11 . [Akin to LG. & Sw. regtd bar, bolt, G. riegel 
a rail, bar, or bolt, OHG. rigil^ rigcl, bar, bolt, and pos- 
sibly to E. roro a line.] 1. A b.ar of timber or metal, 
usually horizontal or nearly so, extending from one post 
or support to another, as in fences, balustrades, stair- 
cases, etc. 

2 . {Arch.) A horizontal piece in a frame or paneling. 
See JUast. of Stile. 

3. {Railroad) A bar of steel or iron, forming part of 
the track on which the wheels roll. It is usually shaped 
with refereiKio to vortical strength, and is held in place 
by chairs, splices, etc. 

4. {Naut.) (a) The stout, narrow plank that forms the 
top of the bulwarks. (&) The light, fenoeliko structures 
of wood or metal at the break of tho deck, and elsewhere 
where such protection is needed. 

Ban fence. Boo under Fence. — Ball guard, (a) A device 
attached to the front of a locomotive on each side for 
clearing the rail of obstructions, (b) A guard rail. Bee 
under Guako. — RaU Joint (liaUroad), a splice couneeting 
the adjacent ends of rails, in distinction from a chair, 
whicii IB merely a seat. Tho two devices are sometimes 
united. Among several himdred varieties, the finh joint 
is standard. Bee Fish joint, under Fish. - Rail train {Iran 
& Steel Manuf.), a train of rolls in a rolling mill, for mak- 
ing rails for railroads from blooms or billets. 

Rail, r. t. {imp. & p. p. Railed (raid) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Raiuno.] 1. To inclose with rails or a railing. 

It ought to be fenced iii and railed. Ayhffe. 

2 . To range in n line. [05.V.] 

They were brought to Loudon all railed xu ropes, like a tenm 
of horbCB in a cart. JUicon. 

Rail, 71 . [F. rale, fr. idler to have a rattling in the 

tluout ; of German 
origin, and akin to E. 
rattle. See Rattle, 
v.] {Zo'ul.) Any one 
of immerous species 
of hmicoline birds of 
the family Rallidit, 
especially those of tho 
genus Raliu.'t, and of 
closely allied genera. 

They are prized as 
game birds. 

The common 
European water rail 
(Rallus agnatiens) Is Water Rail {Rallus aguaticut). {%) 
called also bilcock, 

skitty coot, and brook runner. The best known American 
species are the clapper rail, or salt-marsh hen {Rallus Ion- 
girostris, var. ercpiians)-, 
the king, or red-breasted, 
r^l {H. elcgans) (called 
uso jresh-water marshy 
hen) ; the lesser clapper, 
or Virginia, roil {H. V/r- 

fi m^anu.1); and tho Caro- 
na, or sora, rail (Porzana 
Carolina). Bee Soba. 

Land raU {Zodl.), the 
corncrake. 

RbU, V. i. [F. railler ; 
cf. Bp. rallar to grate, 

BcraM, molest ; ixerhaps (A’oWwa clegans). 

St. (assumed) LL. radicnlare, fr. L. radere to scrape, 
grate. Cf. Rally to banter. Rase.] To use Insolent and 

Use, finite, r\|dc, f\ill, tip, <lm ; pltj^ ; 


reproachful language ; to utter reproaches ; to scoff ; — 
followed by at or against, formerly by on. Shak. 

And rail at artu ho did not iiudcrHtand. jh yden. 

Lesbia forever on me raiLs. Swift. 

Rail (ral), V. t. 1. To rail at. Feltham. 

2 . To move or Influence by railing. [R.] 

Rail the seal from off my bond. Sbak. 

Ranker (-Sr), n. One who rails ; one who scoffs, in- 
sults, censures, or reproaidies with opprobrious language. 

Rallying, a. Expressing rojirouch ; insulting. 

Angels, which are greater in power and might, bring not rail- 
ing uccuhulion against them. 2 ret. ii. 11. 

Rallying, n. 1. A barrier made of a rail or of rails. 

2 . Rails in general ; also, material for making rails. 

Rall^lng-ly, adv. With ncolllng or insulting language. 

Rall'ler-y (rSl'lSr-y or rSl'-; *277), n. {F. ratllerie, 
fr. railler. See Rail to scoff.] Pleasantry or sliglit sat- 
ire ; banter ; jesting language ; satirical merriment. 

Let raillery bo without malice or heat. IS. Jonson. 

Rtuditfl emi)!oyed on low objects ; the very naming of them in 
sufficient to turn them into raillery. Addison. 

II Rallleur' (rA''Iy 8 r' or r4'y2r'), 7 i. [F.] A banterer ; 
a jester; a mocker. [/*.] Wycherley. 

Rall'road^ (ral'rSd'), I n. 1. A road or way consist- 

Rall'way^ (-w50» ( ing of one or more parallel 

series of iron or steel rails, ])attemed and adjusted to be 
tracks for tho wheels of vehicles, and suitably snpixorted 
on a bed or substructure. 

([[3^ The mcwlern railroad is a development and adap- 
tation of the older tramway. 

2 . The road, track, etc., with all the lands, buildings, 
rolling stock, francliiHcs, etc., pertaining to them and 
constituting one property ; as, a certain railroad has 
been put into tho hands of a receiver. 

Railway is the commoner word in England ; rail- 
road tho commoner word in the United States. 

In the following and siniilar phi'ases railroad and 
railway are used interchangeably : — 

Atmoipherio railway. Elevated railway, etc. See under 
Atmospheiiic, Elevated, etc. - Cable railway. See Caftlr 
road, under Cable. - Ferry railway, a submerged track 
on w'ixich an elevated platform runs, for carrymg a train 
of cars across a water course. - Gravity railway, a rail- 
way, in a hilly country, on which the cars run by gravity 
down gentle slopes for long distances after having been 
liauled up steep inclines to an elevated point l)y station- 
ary engines. •— Railway brake, a brake used in stot)ping 
railway cars or locomotives. — Railway car, a large, heavy 
vehicle with flanged wheels fitted for running on a rail- 
way. [C. Railway carriage, a railway passenger i:ar. 
[Eng.] — Railway scale, a platTorm scale bearing a track 
whi(!h forms part of the line of a railway, for weighing 
loaded ears. - • Railway slide. Bee Transjer table, xmder 
Transfer. — Railway spine (Med.), an abnormal condition 
due to severe concussioii of the spinal cord, such as oc- 
curs in railroad accidents. It is chara(i.erlzed by ataxia 
and other distxirhanees of muscular function, sensory 
disorders, pain in tho back, impairment of general health, 
and cerebral disturbance, — the symptoms often not dts 
velopiiig till some months after the injury. • Underground 
railroad or railway, ip) A railroad or railway running 
through a tunnel, as beneath the streets of a city, ib) 
Formerly, a system of cooperation among certain active 
autislavery people in the United States, by which fugitive 
slaves were secretly helped to reach Canada, flu the lat- 
ter sense railroad^ and not railway, wjis iised.j “ Their 
liouso was a principal entrepdt of the tinderyround rail- 
road." TV, 1). Howells. 

Rail'road^lng, n. The construction of a railroad ; tho 
business of managing or operating a railroad. {CoUoq. 
U. SA 

Rarment ^a'ra«mt)j 71. [Abhrov. fr. arraiment. Bee 
Array.] 1. Clothing in general ; vesture ; garments ; — 
usually singular in form, with a collective sense. 

Living, both food and raiment bIh* sujiplicB. Drydcn. 

2 . An article of dress. [.^. or Ob.s.l Sir F. Sidney. 

Rain (ran), 71. &r. Reign. [G^.v.J Spenser. 

Rain (ran), n. [OE. rein, AS. regen ; akin to OFries. 
rein, D. & G. regen, OS. & OHG. regan, Icel., T>au., A 
Sw'. regn, Qotlx. rign, and prob. to L. rigare to water, to 
wet ; cf. Gr. to wet, to rain.] Wtiter falling in 

drops from the clouds ; the descent of water from tho 
clouds in drops. 

Rain i« water by the heat of tho stin divided into very Bmall 
piirtH aaconiling in the nir, till, oiicovmtrring the cold, il be con- 
densed into clouds, and descends in drop.'. Ray. 

Fair days have oft contracted wind and rain. Milton. 

Rain is distinguished from mi.d by tbo size of tlie 
drops, which are distinctly visible. When water falls in 
very small drops or particles, it is called mist ; and fog 
is composed of particles so fine as to be not only individ- 
ually indistin^iishable, but to float or bo suspended in 
tho air. Bee Foo, and Mist. 

Rain bond (MeteoroL), a dark band in the yellow portion 
of tho solar sixectrum near the sodium line, caused by the 
presence of watery vapor In the atmosphere, and hence 
sometimes used in weather predictions. — Rain bird {Zo- 
oh), the yaffle, or green woodpecker. [Prov. 

Enn.\ The name is also applied to various other 
birds, as to Saurothera vetula of 
the West Indies. — Rain fowl (Zodl.), 
tho channel-bill cuckoo (Scythrops 
Aovw - Ilollandiii') of Australia. — 

Rain gangs, an instrument of various 
forms for measuring the quantity of 
rain that falls at any given place in » 

g iven time ; a pluviometer ; an oin- 
rometer. •- Rain goois (.^ooL), the 
red-throated diver, or loon. {Pror. 

Eng.] — Rain prints (deol.). mark- 
ings on the surfaces of stratified 
ro<;k 8 , presenting an appearance 
similar to those made by rain on mud 
and sand, and believed to have been 
so produced. — Rain quail. (Zodl.) 

Bee OuAiL, ii., 1. -- Rain watsr, w^ater 
that has fallen from the clouds in rain. 
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vh. n. Raining.] [AS. regnian, akin to G. regneu, Goth. 
rignjan. See Rain, ?/.] 1. To fall in drops from the 

clouds, as water iuwhI mostly with it for a nomina- 
tive ; as, it rains. 

Thr rain it raiiu th every day. .^hak. 

2 . To full or drop like water from the clouds; as, 
tears rained from their eyes. 

Rain (ran), t. 1. To pour or shower down from 
above, like rain from tho clouds. 

Then Biild tlio Lord unto Mobcb, lluhold, I will ram bread 
from heaven lor you. Ex. xvi. 4. 

2 . To bestow in a profuse or abundant manner ; as, to 
rain favors upon a person. 

Rain'bOW^ (-bSO, n. [AS. regenhoga, akin to G. regen- 
bogen. See Rain, and Row anything bent.] A bow or 
arch exhibiting, in concentric bands, the sevei-al colors of 
tho spectrum, and formed in the part of tlio hemisj/hero 
opposite to the sun by the refraction and reflection of the 
sun’s rays in drops of falling rain. 

Besides the ordinary liow, called also pi'imary 
rainbow, which is formed by two refractions and one ro- 
tiection, there is also another often seen exterior to it, 
called the secondary ra in lane, concentric wit h the first, 
and separated from it by a small interval. It is formed 
by tw'o refractions and two reflections, is much fainter 
than the primary bow', and has its colors arranged in tho 
revorso order from those of tlio latter. 

Lunar rainbow, a fainter jvrch or rainbow, formed by 
tho moon. — Marino xalnfcow, or Soa bow, n similar bow 
seen in tbe spray of waves at sea. - Rainbow trout {Zodl.), 
a bright-colored 
tvontiSalnw 
irideas), na- 
tive of tho 
mountains 
of Calif or- i 
nia, but now ’ 
extensively 
introduced 
into tho 
E a stern 
States, Ja- 
pan, and other countries ; - called also bronl: trout, moun- 
tain trout, and gohlen trout. — Rainbow wraiio. {Zodl.) See 
under Wrasse. - Supernumerary rainbow, a smaller bow, 
usually of red aud green colors only, sometimes seen 
within tJie primary or without tho secondary rainbow', 
and in contact with them. 

Raill'bOWO(l''(-b(5d'), a. Formed w’ith or likearainb/tw. 

Rain^deer (-derO, n. (Zodl.) See Reindeer. [G/?.?.] 

Rain^drop^ (-drSi/^), n. A drop of rain. 

Raln^laU^ (rau^f}vl0> ft. A fall or descent of rain ; tho 
water, or amount of water, that falls in rain ; os, tho 
average annual rainfall of a region. 

Supnlicd by the rainfaU of the outer rangCB of Sinchul and 
Sitiguleleli. Hooker. 

Raln'l-ness (-T-nfis), n. The state of being rainy. 

RalnleiB, O. Destitute of rain ; as, a rainle.is region. 

Raln'-UghU (-tit''), a. Bo tight as to exclude rain ; 
as, a rain-tight roof. 

Raln'y (- 3 ^), a. [AS. regenig."] •AViouncliug w'ith rain ; 
wet ; showery ; as, rainy weather ; a rainy day or scaison. 

Raip (rap), n. [Cf. Icel. rcip rope.' Cf. Rope.] A 
rope ; also, a measure equal to a rod. [/lSVoL] 

Rais (risk 7L Same os ‘2d Reis. 

Rals^a-bie (raz'4-b’l), a. Capable of being raised. 

Raise (raz), r>. t. {imp. & p. p. Raised (razd) ; p. 
pr. it vh. n. Raising.] [OE. reisen, Icel. rei.ia, caus- 
ative of rlsa to rise. See Rise, and cf. Rear to raise.] 

1. To cause to rise ; to bring from a lower to a higher 
place; to lift upward; to elevate; to lieave ; as, to 
raise a stone or w'eiglit. Hence, figuratively : — 

{a) To bring to a higher condition or situation ; to ele- 
vate in rank, dignity, and the like; to Increase the value 
or estimation of ; to promote ; to exalt ; to advance ; to 
enhance ; ns, to rai.ie from n low estate ; to raise to 
office ; to raise the price, and the like. 

This gentleman came to he i-aiscd to great titles, f 'lorcndim. 
The plate pieces of eight were raised three pence in the piece. 

Sir ir. Tenijile. 

{b) To increase the strength, vigor, or vehomenci' of ; 
to excite ; to intensify ; to invigorate ; to heighten ; as, 
to raise the pulse ; to raise tho voice ; to raise tlie spirits 
or tlie courage ; to raise tho heat of a furnace, 

(c) To elevate in degree ncrcording to some scale ; as, 
to rai.Ke tho pitch of the voice ; to raise the temperature 
0 . a room. 

2 . To cause to ri.se up, or assume an erect position or 
posture ; to set up ; to moke upright ; as, to rai.w a mast 
or fiagstaff. Hence : — 

(a) To causo to spring up from a rocumbont position, 
from a state of quiet, or the like ; to awaken ; to arouse. 

They shall not aw’akc, nor be raised out of their Hleep. 

.Joh XIV. 12. 

(&) To rouse to notion ; to stir up ; to incite to tumult, 
struggle, or w'ar ; to excite. 

Ho coinmandeth, and rnm th the Ptormy wind. Ps. evil. 25. 

^tieas . . . oniploys hin pains, 

In parts remote, to raise tho Tupcan BwaiiiH. Drydcn. 

(c) To bring up from the lower world ; to call up, os a 
spirit from the world of spirits ; to recall from death ; 
to give life to. 

W'hynhould it he thought a thing incredible with you, that 
Ood Bnould rats*' the dead ? Arts xxvi. 8. 

3. To caust^ to arise, grow up, or come into being or to 
appear ; to give rise to ; to originate, produce, cause, 
effect, or tlie like. Hence, specifically : — 

(ff) To form by the accumulation of materials or con- 
stituent parts ; to build up ; to erect ; ae, to raise a lofty 
structure, a wall, a heap of stones. 

I w ill raise /ortR ngiiiiist thcc. Isa. xxix. 3. 

(b) To bring together ; to collect ; to levy ; to got to- 
gether or obtain for use or service ; as, to rai.te money, 
troops, and the like. “ To raise up a rent.” Chaucer. 

(c) To cause to grow; to procure to be produced, 


Rain, t’. I. {imp. & p. p. Rained (rlind ) ; p. pr. & 
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bred, or propagated ; to grow ; as, to raUe corn, barlw, 
bops, etc. ; io raise cattle. **He raised nlieep.’’ ‘*He 
raised wheat where none grow before.” Johnsoii^s Diet. 

In some parts of the United States, notably In the 
Boutnorn States, raise is also commonly applied to the 
rearing or bringing up of children. 

I wtt« ratjtcf/, as they say in Virgiuia, among IJie mountains 
of the North. PauUlmg. 

((f) To bring into being; to produce; to cause to 
arise, come forth, or apx»oar ; — often with up, 

I will roijv them up a prophet from among their brethren, 

like unto thee. i>eu(. xviii. lb. 

God vouchsafep to raiw another world 
From him [NoahJ, and all his anger to forget. Milton. 
(e) To give rise to ; to set agoing ; to occasion ; to 
start ; to originate ; os, to raise a smile or a bltuh. 

Thou Shalt not raise a false report. Ex. xxiil. 1. 
( / ) To give vent or utterance to ; to utter ; to strike up. 

Soon 08 the prince appears, they raise a cry. Drydcn. 
(ff) To bring to notice; to submit for considoratiou ; 
as, to raise a point of order; to raise an objection. 

4. To cause to rise, as by the effect of leaven ; to make 
light and spongy, as bread. 

Miss Liddy oan dance a jig, and raise paste. S]>€Ctator. 

5. {Naut.) (a) To cause (the land or any otlior object) 
to seejn higher by drawing nearer to it ; as, to raise 
Sandy Hook light. (Jb) To let go ; as in the command, 
Raise tacks and sheets, i, c.. Let go tacks and slieets. 

0. {Laro) To create or constitute ; as, to raise a use, 
that i.s, to create it. Burrill. 

To raise a blockade (MU.), to remove or break up a block- 
ade, eitlmr by withdrawing the ships or forces employed 
in enforcing it, or by driving them away or dispersing 
them. — To raise a check, note, bill of exchange, etc., to 
increase fraudulently its nominal value by changing the 
writing, figures, or printing in which the sum payable 
is specified. — To raise a siege, to relintiuish an attempt 
to take a place by besieging it, or to cause tho attempt 
to be relintiuished. — To raise eteam, to produce steam of 
a required pressure. — To raise the wind, to procure ready 
money by some temporary expedient. [Colloa.] — To 
raise Gain, or To ralee the devil, to cause a great disturb- 
ance ; to make groat trouble. [Hlang] 

Syn. — To lift ; exalt ; elevate ; erect ; originate ; 
cause : produce ; grow ; heighten ; aggravate ; excite. 

Raised (razd), a. 1. Lifted up ; siiowing above tho 
surroundings ; us, raised or embossed metal work. 

2. Leavened; made with leaven, or yeant; — used of 
bread, cake, etc., as distinguished from tiiat made with 
cream of tartar, soda, etc. See Raise, v, f., 4. 

Balsod beach. See under Beach, n. 

Rais^er (raz^or), 71. One who, or that which, raises 
(in various senses of the verb). 

Ral'sln (ra'z’n), n. [F, raisin grape, raisin, L. rare- 
mas cluster of grapes or berries ; cf. Or. p<if, payd?, 
b^rry, gr^e. Cf. Raceme.] 1. A grape, or a bunch of 
grapes. [0&5,] Cot grave. 

2. A grape dried in the sun or by artificial heat. 

Balsin troa tBot.\ thecommon rod currant bush, whose 
fruit resembles tho small raisins of Corinth called r//r- 
rants. [Eng.] Dr. Prior. 

Rm1s'1iI|^ (rSz'Ing), n. 1. The act of lifting, setting 
up, elovatuig, exalting, producing, or restoring to life. 

2. Specifically, the operation or work of setting up the 
frame of a building ; as, to help at a raising. [ IL S. ] 

3. The operation of embossing sheet metal, or of form- 
ing it into cup-shaped or hollow articles, by hammering, 
stamping, or spinning. 

Railing bee, a bee for raising tiio frame of a building. 
See Bee, ?}.. 2. [I/. N.J W. living. —BAiabig hammer, a 
hammer with a rounded face, used in raising slieet motnl. 
— Ralflnx plate (Carj).), the plat(!i, or longitudinal timber, 
on which a roof is raised and rests. 

II Ral'M0n'n4' (ri^zb^ni^), a. [F. raisonn/^, p. p. of 
raisonner to reason.] Arranged systematically, or ac- 
cording to classes or subjects ; os, a catalogue raisonne. 
Bee under Catalooue. 

Ral'vel (rS'vd), 71. (IFcarmp^) A separator. [iVrrof.] 

|( Ra] (raj), n. [Sec Rajah. J Reign ; rule. [77i(/ia] 

II Ra'ja (ra'jU or r5'jft), n. Same as Rajah. 

Ra'lah (rii'ja or ra'jii), n. [Hind, raja, Bkr. rdjan, 

akin to L. rex, regis. See Kboal, a.] A native prince 
or king ; also, a landholder or person of Importance in tlio 
agricultural districts. [India] 

Ra'jah-Ehip, n. The office or dignity of a rajali. 

II RaVpoor I (raj'p.W), 71. [Hind. raj-put, Skr. raja- 
11 Ray PQU ) pntra king’s son.] A Hindoo of the scc- 


llRaypaU | pntra king’s son.] A Hindoo of the sec- 
ond, or royal and military, caste ; a IrCshati iya ; especially, 
an inhabitant of the country of Rajxiootana, in northern 
central India. 

Rake (rSk), n. [AS. race ; akin to OD. raAr, D. reck., 
OHG. renho, Q. rechen^ Icel. rcka a shovel, and to Goth. 
riJean to heap up, collect, and perhaxm to Gr. baeyeiv to 
stretch out, and K. rack to stretch. Cf . Receon.J 1. An 
implement consisting of a headpiece having teeth, and 
a long handle at right angles to it, — used for collecting 
hay, or other light things which are spread over a large 
surface, or for breaking and smoothing the earth. 

2. A toothed machine drawn by a horse, — used for 
collecting liay or grain ; a horserake. 

3. [Perhaps a different word.] (Mining) A fissure or 
mineral vein traversing the strata vertically, or nearly 
so ; — called also rake-vein. 

OUl rakM. (Anat.) Bee under let Gill. 

Rake, V. t. [imp. &■ p. p. Raked (rakt) ; p. pr. <fe 
vb, n. Raking.] [AS. racian. Bee 1st Bake.] 1. To 
collect with a rake ; as, to rake bay ; — often with up/ 
as, he raked up the fallen leaves. 

2. Hence ; To collect or draw together with laborious 
industry; to gather from a wide space; to scrape to- 
gether ; as, to rake together wealth ; to rake together 
slanderous tales ; to rake together t he rabble of a town. 

3. To pass a rake over ; to scrape or scratch with a 
rake for the purpose of collecting and clearing off some- 


thing, or for stirring up the soil ; as, to rake a lawn; to 
rake a flower bed. 

4. To search through ; to scour ; to ransack* 

The statesman rakes tbs town to find a plot. Swi/lt. 
6. To scrape or scratch across ; to pass over quickly 
and lightly, as a rake does. 

Like clouds that rake the mountain summits. Wordsu-nrt/i. 
6. (Mil.) To enfilade ; to fire in a direction with the 
lengtlt of ; in naval engagements, to cannonade, as a ship, 
on the stern or head so that the balls range the whole 
length of the deck. 

To raks up. (a) To collect together^ as the fire (live 
coala), and cover with ashes, (b) To bring up ; to searcJi 
out and bring to notice i^in ; as, to rake up old scandals. 

Rake (rakj, V. i. 1. To use a rake, as for searching 
or for collectmg ; to scrape ; to search minutely. 

One is for t'ixking in Chaucer for antiquated words. Jh-yden. 
2. To pass with violence or rapidity ; to scrape along. 

Paa could not stay, but over him did rake. Sir P. Sidney. 
Rake, n. [Cf. dial. Bw. raka to reach, and E. reach.] 
Tlie inclination of anytliiug from a perpendicular direc- 
tion ; as, tlie rake of a roof, a staircase, etc. ; especially 
(iVaut.), the inclination of a mast or funnel, or, in gen- 
eral, of any part of a vessel not perpendicular to the keel. 

Rake, V. i. To incline from a perpendicular direc- 
tiou ; as, a mani rakes aft. 

Raking course (Bricklaj/ing\ a course of bricks laid di- 
agonally between the face courses in a thick wall, to 
strengthen it. 

Rake, n. [OE. rakel rash ; cf. Icol. reikall wander- 
ing, unsettled, reika to wander.] A loose, disorderly, 
vicious man ; a person addicted to lewduess and other 
scandalous vices ; a debauchee ; a rou^. 

An illiterate and frivolous old rake, Macaulay. 
Rake, V. i. 1. [Icel. reika. Cf. Kakb a debauchee.] 
To walk about; to gad or ramble idly. [Prov. Kng,] 

2. [See Rake a debauchee.] To act the rake ; to lead 
a dissolute, debauched life. Shenstone. 

To rake out (Falconrg), to fly too far and wide from 
its master while hovering above waiting till the game is 
sprung ; — said of the hawk. Encyc. lirit. 

Rake^ell^ (rak'hSl''), w. [See Rakel.] A lewd, dis- 
solute follow ; a debauchee ; a rake. 

It soldom doth happen, in any way of life, that a sUipgard 
and a rakehell do not go together. Barrow. 

Rake^ell^ 1 a. Bissoluto ; wild ; lewd ; rak- 
Rake'hell''y (-j^), ( ish. [06a-.] Spenser. Ji. Joiuon. 
RaOcel (rk'kSl), a. [OE. See Rake a debauchee.] 
Hasty ; reckless ; rash. [06j.] Chaucer. — Ra'kal- 
neaa, n. [06.0 Chancer. 

Rak'er (rSk'Sr), 7*. [See Ist Rake.] 1. One who, or 
that which, rakes ; as : (a) A person who uses a rake. 
(6) A machine for raking or hay by horse or other 
power, (c) A gun so placed as to rake an enemy’s ship. 
2. (Zool.) Bee Gill rakei's^ under Ist Gill. 

Rak'er-y (-y), n. Debauchery; lewdness. 

The rakcry and intrigues of the lewd town. P. Xorth. 
Rake'aliame^ (rik'shamO, n. [Of. Rakbhell, Kao- 
ABASH.] A vile, dissolute wretch. [06 a.] MiUtm. 

Rake'fltala^ (-Stsio, n. [Rake the instrument -f stale 
a handle.] The handle of a rake. 

That tale is not worth a raktsUle. Chaucer, 
Rake'*>yelll^ (-van'), n. Bee Rake, a mineral vein, 
Rak'ing (rak'tng), n. 1. The act or process of using 
a rake ; the going over a space with a rako. 

2. A space gone over with a rako ; also, tho work done, 
or the quantity of hay, grain, etc., collected, by going 
onco over a space with a rako. 

Rak'iBb, a. Dissolute ; lewd ; debauched. 

The arduous task of converting a rakish lover. Macaxday. 
Rak'lsb, a. (Nnut.) Having a saucy apTCarance in- 
dicative of H})eed and dash. Main. Nav. Encyc. 

Rakl8b-ly, adv. in a rakish manner. 

Rak^lsb-ness, n. The quality or state of being rakish. 

II RaOra Ware^ (ra'koo wlh-O. A kind of earthenware 
made in Japan, resembling Satsuma ware, but having a 
XMder color. 

II Rale(ral),7i. [F. rafe. Cf. Rail the bird.] (Med.) 
An adventitious sound, usually of morbid origin, accom- 
panying the normal respiratory somids. Bee Khonchus. 


V.ariouB kinds are distinguished by pathologists ; 
differing in intensity, as loud and small ; In quality, as 
moist, dry, clicking, whistling, and sonorous ; and in ori- 
gin, as tracheal, pulmonary, and pleural. 

II Rallon-tan'dO (rhF18ii-tttn'd6), a. [It.] (Mus.) 
Slackening ; — a direction to perform a passage with a 
gradual decrease in time and force ; ritardando. 

Ralll-ano6 (rSl'lT-ans), n. [Cf. OF. raliance. See 
Rally to reunite.] The act of rallying. 

Ral^-er (-5r), n. One who rallies. 

RalUne (-l>n), a, (Zo'M.) Pertaining to the roils. 
Rally (ridny ), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Rallied (-ITd) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Rallying.] [OF. ralier^ F. ralller^ fr. L. 
prof, re- -f- ad ligare to bind. See Ra-, and Ist Ally.] 
To collect, and reduce to order, as troops dispersed or 
thrown into confusion ; to gather again ; to reunite. 

Rally, v.f, 1. To come into orderly arrangement ; 
to renew order, or united effort, as troops scattered or 
put to flight ; to assemble ; to unite. 

The Grecians raVy, and their powers unite. Pryden. 

Innumerable parts of matter chanced just then to rnlly to- 
gether, and to fonn themBelves into thlit new world. Tilintson. 

2. To collect one’s vital powers or forces ; to regain 
health or consciousness ; to recuperate. 

3. To recover strength after a decUno in prices ; — 
said of the market, stocks, etc. 

Rally, n. ; pi. Rallies (-ITz). 1. The act or process 
(it rallying (in any of the senses of that word). 

2. A political mass meeting. [Colloq. U S ] 

Rally, V. t. [V. raUler. Bee Rail to scoff.] To | 


ottaok with raillery, either in good humor and pleas* 
antry, or with slight contempt or satire. 

Honeycomb . . . rallies me upon a country life. Addison* 
Strephon hod long oonfessed hii amorous pain, 

'Which gay Corinna rallied With disdain. Oag. 

Syn.— > To banter ; ridicule ; satirise ; deride ; mook. 
Rally (rtQiy), V. i. To use pleasantry, or satirical 
merriment. 

Rally, n. Good-humored raillery. 

Ralph (r4lf),7». A name sometimes given to the raven. 
Ral'aton-lte (rftl'atliu-it), 7t. [So named after J. G. 
Ralston of Norristown, Penn.] (.Min.) A fluoride of 
alumina and soda occurring with the Greenland cryolite 
in octahedral crystals. 

Ram (rSm), n. [AS. ramm, ram; akin to OHO. & 
D. rcr?/?, Prov. Q. ranim, and perh. to Icel. ramr strong.] 

1. The male^of^the sheep and allied animals. In some 

sign of the z(^Lc which the 

sun enters about the 21st of .. IP 

March. (6) Tho constellation 
Aries, which does not now, as 

for butting or battering. Spe- 

ciflcally : (a) In ancient war- Hum. 

fare, a long beam suspended by slings in a framework, 

and used for battering the walls of cities; a battering- 

ram. (6) A heavy steel or iron beak attached to the prow 

of a steam war vessel for piercing or cutting down the 

vessel of an enemy ; also, a vessel carrying such a beak. 

4. A hydraulic ram. Bee under Hydraulic. 

6. Tlio weight which strikes tho blow, in a pile driver, 
steam hammer, stamp mill, or the like. 

6. The plunger of a hydraulic press. 

Ram’i horn, (o) (Forf.) A low semicircular work situ- 
at(5d in and cominuiidiug a ditch. (Written also rams- 
hom.] Farrow. (6) (/^(Hcotj.) An ammonite. 

Ram, V. t. [imp. & p, p. Rammed (rKmd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. 11 . Ramming.] 1. To butt or strike against ; to 
drive a ram against or through ; to thrust or drive with 
i violence ; to force in ; to drive together ; to cram ; as, to 
ram an enemy’s vessel ; to ram pilch, cartridges, etc. 

[They] rammed me in with foul feliirts, «ud smocks, socks, 
foul stockings, gr(^aKy napkins, Stnik. 

2. To fill or compact by jxiunding or driving. 

A ditch . . . was filled with some sound materials, and rammed 
to moke the foundation solid. Arbuthnot. 

1! Ram^a-dan' (rSm'i-dSn'), W- [Ar. raina<fdii, or 
ramazan, jiroperly, the hot month,] [Written also 
Ramadhany RamadzanyKiid Rluimadan.] 1. The ninth 
Mohammedan month. 

2. The great annual fast of tho Mohammedans, kept 
during daylight througli the ninth month. 

Rampage (rSm'ftj ; 4R), ?i. [F., fr. L. ramus a branch.] 

1. Boughs or branches. [G6 j.] Crabb, 

2. Warbling of birds in trees. [06 j.] Dminmond, 
Ra-maga' (r&-mSj'), «. Wild; untamed. [06j.] 
Ra-ma^-OUa (-ma'JY-fis), a. Wild ; not tame. [G6 j.] 

Now is he tame that m'os bo rarnagiom. Remedy qf Lore. 

I Ra'mal (ra^nu/l), a. [L. ramus branch.] Of or per- 
I taining to a ramus, or branch ; ramcal. 

II Ra-ma'ya-na (rK-mK'y&-n4), 71. [Skr. Rdmdj/aija.] 
The more ancient of the two great epic poems in Ban- 
skrit. The liero and heroine are Rama and bis wife Bita. 

Ram^erge (rfim'bSrJ), n. [F., fr. rame oar barge 
barge.] Formerly, a kind of large war galley. 

Ram'ble (rSm'b’i), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Rambled 
(- b’ld) ; pr. & vb. n. Rambling (-hung).] [For 
rammle, fr. Prov. K. rame to roam. Cf. Roam.] 1. To 
walk, ride, or sail, from place to place, without any de- 
terminate object in view ; to roam carelessly or irregu- 
larly ; to rove ; to wander ; as, to ramble about the city ; 
to ramble over the world. 

lie that is at liberty to ramble In perfect darkness, what is his 
liberty better than if driven up and down as u bubble Iw the 
wind 'i Locke. 

2. To talk or write in a discursive, aimless w^. 

3. To extend or grow at random. Thomson. 

Syn. — To rove; roam; wonder; range; stroll. 
RamHlle, n. 1. A going or moving from place to 

place witliout any determinate business or object; an 
excursion or stroll merely for recreation. 

Coming home, after a short Christmas yamble. Sn'ift. 
2. [Cf. Rammel.] (Coal Mining) A bed of shale over 
the seam. Raymond. 

Ram'bler (-bl8r), n. One who rambles ; a rover ; 
a wanderer. 

RaninbUng (-bltng), a. Roving ; wandering ; discur- 
sive ; as, a rambling fellow, talk, or building. 
Ram'bling-ly, adv. in a rambling manner. 
RamnCiOOZe (-bOSz), n. A beverage made of wine, ale 
(or milk), sugar, etc. [06.v.] lilount. 

Ram-bWtan (rSni-b?ib'tSn), 71. [Malay ramhUtany fr. 
rainhut hair of the head.] (mt.) A Malayan fruit pro- 
duced by the tree Nephelium lappaceuviy and closely 
related to the lltchl nut. It is bright red, oval in shape, 
covered with coarse hairs (whence tho name), and con- 
tains a pleasant acid pulp. Called also rnmboostan. 
Ra'me-al (ra^n^-al), a. Same as Ramal. Gray. 

Ra^me-an (-on), n. A Ramlst. Shipley. 

Ramed (ritmd), a. Having the frames, stem, and 
sternpost adjusteii ; — said of a ship on the stocks. 


Ram'oa (rSm'f), n. (Rot.) See Ramie. 

Rarn'e-Idll (rSm'fi-kln), n. Bee Rakequin. [06j.] 
Ram^ent (ram'ent.), n. [L. ramentoy pl.J 1. A scrap- 
ing ; a shaving. [06j.] Bailey, 

2. pi. (Bot.) Ramenta. 

II Ra-men'ta (r4-m6n'tA),7i. pi. [L., scrapings.] (Bot.) 
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Thin brownish ohalfy soales upon the leaves or young 
shoots of some plants, especially upon the petioles and 
leaves of ferns. Gray, 

Rjun^ea-U'ceous (rSm^Su>tS'aliQs), a. {Bot.) Covered 
ndth mmeuta. 

Rn^me-oiui (rS^mi-tiB), a. [L. rameus^ from ramus 
branch, bough.] {Bot.) Ramal. 

Rarn'e-quln (rl^'S'kln), n. [F.] (C’ooA:«ry) A mix- 
ture of cheese, eggs, etc., formed in a mold, or served 
on bread. ritten also ramekin."] 

Rmn'le (rarn'o), n. [From Malay.] {Bot.) The grass- 
cloth plant {Bahmeria nivca) ; also, its fiber, which is 
very fine and exceedingly strong ; — called also China 
grass, and rhea. Bee Grass-cloth plant, under Grass. 

Ram^l-li-oa'tlon (vSm'T-fT-kS'shfln), n. [Cf. F. ra- 
mijication. Boo Uamifv.] 1 . Tlio process of branching, 
or the development of branches or offshoots from a stem ; 
also, the mode of their arrangement. 

2. A small branch or offshoot proceeding from a main 
stock or channel ; as, the ramifications of an artery, 
vein, or nerve. 

3. A division into principal and subordinate classes, 
heads, or departments; also, one of the subordinate 
parts ; as, the ramifications of a subject or scheme. 

4 . The production of brauchllko figures. Crabh. 

Ram^l-uO^roUS (-flS'rfia), a. [L. ramus branch -f" 

fios, fioris, fiowor J {Bot. ) Flowering on the branches. 

Ram'Morm (ram'I-ffirm), a. [L. ramus branch 4~ 
-fiorm.] {Bot.) Having the form of a branch. 

Raml-fy (rXm'T-fi), v. t. limp. & p. p. Ramu'ISD 
(-fid) ; p. pr. &■ vh. n. Ramifying (-filing).] [F. ravii- 
fier, LL. ramificarc, fr. L. ramus a branch -ficare (In 
comp.) to make. Bee -fy.] To divide into branclicB or 
subdivisions ; as, to ramijy an art, subject, scheme. 

RamT-fy, v. i. l. To shoot, or divide, into branches 
or subdivisions, as tlie stem of a plant. 

When they [asparagua plants] . . . begin to ramij'v. Ai huthnot. 

2. To be divided or subdivided, as a main subject. 

Rk’Ullg^er-Olia (ri-mfj'Sr-Cs), a. [L. ramus a branch 
-f- -//croMj.] {Bot.) Bearing branches ; branched. 

Ra'inip^a-rous (r4-mfp'A-rfis), a. [L. ramus parere 
to bear.] {Bot.) Broducing branches ; rainigerous. 

Ra^nuit (ra'mfst), 71 . A follower of rierro Jiamc, 
better known as Jia7nus, a celebrated French soliolar, 
who was professor of rhetoric and idulosophy at Paris in 
the reign of Henry 11., and opposed the Aristotelians. 

Ram^Une (ritmHfn), n. A line used to got a straight 
mid<lle line, as on a spar, or from stem to stern in build- 
ing a VCHHCI. 

Ram'mel (rSm'mCl), n. Refuse matter. [OAs.] 

Filled with any rulihiBh, rommcl and broken Btoues. Holland. 

Ram^mer (-mer), n. One who, or tliat which, rams 
or drives. Specifically : {a) An instrument for driving 
anything with force; as, a ra/nmer for driving stomsM or 
piles, or for heating the earth to more solidity, {b) A 
rod for forcing down the charge of a gun ; a ramrod, 
(c) {Found mg) An implement for pounding the sand of 
a mold to render it compact. 

Ram^mlah (-mtsh), a. Liko a ram; hence, rank; 
lascivious. “Their savor is so rammish.^' Chaucer. 

Rarn'misll-neBB, «. Tlie quality of being rammish. 

Ram'my (-m5')» Like a ram ; rammish. Burton. 

Ram^ol-les'cenco (rXm'5l-16s'scns), n. [F. ramollir 
to make soft, to soften ; iiref. re- re- \ amollir to soften ; 
a (L. ad) mollir to soften, L. moUire, fr. mollis soft.] 
A softening or mollifying. [A\] 

Ra-mooiP (rA-mdTm'), 71 . {Bot.) A small West Indian 
tree {Troj)hi.<; Americanayot the Mull>crry family, whose 
leaves ami twigs are used as fodder for cattle. 

Ra'inoso' (rA-mos')* [L. rarnosus, from ramus a 
branch.] Brancliod, as the stem or root of a plant ; hav- 
ing lateral divisions ; consisting of, or having, branches ; 
full of branches ; ramifying ; branching ; branchy. 

Ra^moUB (ra^miis), a. Ramose. 

Ramp (rSmp), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Ramped (rSmt ; 
215) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Ramping.] [F. ramper to creej), 
OF., to climb ; of Gorman origin ; cf. G. raffen to snatch, 
LO. & D. rapen. Bee Rap to snatch, and of. Romp.] 

1 . To spring ; to leap ; to bound ; to rear ; to prance ; 
to become rampant ; hence, to frolic ; to romp. 

2. To move by leaps, or as by leaps ; hence, to move 
swiftly or with violence. 

Thuir bridles they would champ, 

And trampling the flue element would fiercely ramp. Spenser, 

3 . To climb, as a plant ; to creep up. 

With clHspors and tendrils, they [plimtH] catch hold, . . . and 
ao t <1111 tuny upon trees, they mount up to a great height. Rtt!/. 

Ramp, n. 1 . A leap ; a spring ; a hostile advance. 

The bold Ascaluiiite 

Fled frfjin hie lion ramj). JlUtun. 

2. A highwayman; a robber. [iVor. Fmg.] 

3. A romping woman ; a prostitute. [^Obs.] JajUj, 

4 . [F. rampe.] (ArcA.) {a) Any sloping member, 
other than a purely constructional one, such as a contin- 
uous parapet to a staircase. (A) A short bend, slope, or 
curve, where a hand roil or cap changes its direction. 

5 . [F. rampe.] {Fort.) An inclined piano serving as 
a communication between different interior levels. 

Ram-pa'oloUB (rXm-pa^shfis), a. High-spirited ; ram- 
pageous. [Sla7iq] Dickens. 

Ramp^age (ramp'Aj ; 48), n. [See Ramp, r.] Vio- 
lent or riotous behavior ; a state of excitement, passion, 
or debauchery; as, to be on the rampage. [iSoe. or 
Lmc] Dirkems. 

Ramp^agO, i. To leap or praiu e about, as an ani- 
mal ; to be violent ; to rage. [Pror. or Low] 

Ram-M'geoUB (rSm-pS'jns), n. Characterized by vio- 
lence and passion ; unruly ; rampant. [Prov. or Aotc] 


mal ; to be violent ; to rage. [Frov. or Loic] 
Ram-M'geoUB (rSm-pS'jns), a. Characterized by vio- 
lence and passion ; unruly ; rampant. [Prov. or Low] 

In the primitive ages of a rampageons antiquity. Oalt. 
Ram-pallian (-pW'yon), 71 . [Cf. ramp a prostitute, 
or rabble.] A moan wretch. Shak. 

Ramp'an-^ty (rSmp'an-s^), n. The quality or state 
of being rampant ; excessive action or development ; 


exuberance ; extravagance. “ They are come to this 
height and rampancy of vice.” South. 

RBmj^ant (rampant), a. [F., p. pr. of ramper to 
creep. See t>.] 1. jRamping ; leaping ; Hpringiiig ; 
rearmg upon the liind legs ; hence, raging ; furious. 

The florco lion in his kind 

Which gocth ratnjmnt after his prey. Gower. 

[The] lion . , . rampant shakes his briuded mauc. Milton, 

2. Ascending ; climbing ; rank in v — — ^ 

growth ; exuberant. ] » f 

The rajfljaiMt stalk is of unusual alUtude. 

3 . {Her.) Rising witli fore paws in 

the air os if attacking; — said of a ,, 
boast of prey, especially a lion The 
right fore leg and right hind log should 
be raised liigher than the left. ^ 

Rampant arch, (o) An arch which has Lion Kainpnnt. 
one abutment higlicr than the other. (Ai Same as Bam- 
pant ranlt. holovt. — Rampant gardant {Her.), ramiiaut, 

but with the face 1 ^ . 

turned to tlie front. \ jfiPSkK f ^ r 

— Rampant regard- ft 
ant. rampant, but 

looking backward. V 1 

— R^pant vault 1 

ouB^wagon^ vault, or ^ 

two abutments arc 

located on an in- ,, . , . . 

clined plane, such R>i>»pant gardant. Rampant regardant. 

as the vault supporting a stairway, or formmg the coiling 
of a stairway. 

Ramp^ant'ly, adv. in a rampant manner. 

Ram'part (rSm'pUrt), n. [F. rempart, OF. rempar, 
fr. remparer to fortify, se remparer to fence or intrench 
one’s self ; pref. re- re- + prof, en- (L. in) -f- pai'er to de- 
fend, parry, prepare, L. parare to prepare. See Park.] 

1 . That wliich fortifies and defends from assault ; that 
wliich secures safety ; a defense or bulwark. 

2. {Fort.) A broad embankment of earth round a 
place, upon whi<di tlie parapet is raised. It forms the 
substratum of every permanent fortification. Mahan. 

Syji. — Bulwark: fence; Heourity; guard. — Ram- 
part, Bulwark. These words were mnnorly inter- 
clianged ; but in modern usage a distinction has sprung 
up between them. The 7untipart of a fortified place is the 
enceinte or entire main embankment or wall w'hich sur- 
rounds it. The term bulwai'k is now aimlicd to peculiarly 
strong outworks which project for the defense of the ro w- 
j>nrt, or main work. A single bastion is a bid work. In 
using these words figuratively, rampart is properly ai>- 
pliod to that wliich protects by wallmg out ; bulivark to 
tliat which standu in the forefront of danger, to meet and 
repel it. Hence, we speak of a distinguTshed individual 
as the bulwark, not the rampart, of the state. This dis- 
tinction, however, is often disregarded. 

Ram^part, r. t. limp. & p. p. Ramparted ; p. pr. & 
rb. n. Ramparting.] To surround or protect with, or as 
w ith, a rampart or ramparts. 

'J'hoHc paBsy liilla, thoBC glittering dells. 

Proudly ramparted witli rockn. Cohridge. 

Rampart pm (Fort.), a cannon or large gun for use on a 
rampart and not as a heldpmcc. 

Rampe (rSuip), n. [In allusion to its supposed aphro- 
disiac qualities. See Ramp.] {Bot.) The cuckoopiut. 

Ram^pler (rilm'per), n. See ItAMPAUT. [06 j.] 

Ram^pi-on (rftm'pl-fin), 71. [Of. F. raipotice, Sp. n/i- 
ponce, re})V7iche, It. raperonzo, NL. rapaidium, fr, L. 

I rupum, rapa, a turnip, rape. Oh Rape a plant.] {Bot.) 
A plant {Campa7iula Bapunculus) of the Bullfiower fam- 
ily, w ith a tulierous esculent root ; — also called raiups. 

The name is soinetimcs given to plants of the 
genua Phyteumn, herbs of the Bellflower family, and 
to the American evening primrose (tAwo/Ac/a biatnis), 
which has run wild in some parts of Euroiie. 

Ram'pire (-plr), n. A rampart. [Archaic] 

The TrojaiiB round the place a rainjiire cost. Drydvu. 

Ram'plre, r. t. To fortify with a rampire ; to form 
into a rampire. [Archaic'] Chajmia7i. ^'Jlatnpired 
walls of gold.” Ji. Brow7img. 

Ram'pler (ram'plSr), n. A rambler. 

Ram^pler, a. Roving; rambling. [.'fcoA] 

Ram'rod^ (-r5d0» n. The rod used in ramming liome 
the charge in a muzzle-loading firearm. 

Ram'B^O-kle (-shSk-k’l), a. [Ktymol. uncertain.] 
Loose ; disjointed ; falling to pieces ; out of repair. 

There came . . . my lord the cardinal, in his ratushackic 
Coach. Thitrkvrag. 

Ram'Bhao-kle, V. t. To search or ransack ; to rum- 
in^e. [Prov. Fng.] 

Ram'BOn (-z’u), n. [AS. h7'amsan, pi., akin to G. 
rams, Sw'. 7'a)us, lYim.ilbk ; cf. Gr, Kpopvov onion.] 
(Bot.) A broad-leaved species of garlic {AUium ut'sinum), 
common iu European gardens; — called also hiich'am. 

Rom^tBd (-st6<l),n. {Bot.) A yellow-How’ered weed ; 

— so named from a Mr. Ba7nsted wdio introduced it into 
Pennsylvania. See Toad flax, under Toad. Called also 
Bamsted weed. 

Ram^U-lose^ (-fil-lSsO, «• [L. ramidosus, fr. ramulus, 
dim, of ramus a branch,] {Fat. Hist.) Having many 
small branches, or ramuli. 

Ram'U-loUB (-Ifis), a. {Fat. Hut.) Ramulose. 

llRam'u-lUB MQs), n.; pi. Ramuli (-li). {Zo'dl.) A 
small branch, or brouchlet, of corals, hydroids, and simi- 
lar organisms. 

II Rasmus (ra'mfis), n. ; pi. Rami (-mi). {Fat. Hi.d.) 
A brancli ; a projecting part or prominent process ; a 
ramification. 

Ra-mus'cule (rA-mfisncfil), n. £L. ramusculus.] 
{Nai. Hut.) A small ramus, or branch. 

Ran (r&n), imp. of Run. 

Ran,n. [AS. ran.] Open robbery . [06*. J Lamharde. 

Ran, n. {Naut.) Yarns colled on a spun-yam winch. 


II Ra'tta (rS'ni), n. [L., a frog.] {Zo'dl.) A genus of 
anurous batrachians, including the oomiuou frogs. 

Ra^nal (ri^ml), a. {Bot.) Having a general affinity 
to rauunculaceouB plants. 

Ranal aUianoe (Hot.), a name proposed by Lindley for a 
group of natural onlers, including Ranunculacew, Mog- 
uoliocenc, Papaveraceie, and others related to them. 

RanoB (rSns), n. [Etymol. micertaiu.] 1. A prop 
or shore. [A’co/.] 

2. A round Ixitween the legs of a chair. 

Ran-OBB’oent (rSn-sCs'srut), a. [L. rancescetis, p. 
pr. of raTicescere, v. incho. from rancerc to be rancid.] 
Becoming rancid or sour. 

Raucll (rHiich), r. t. [Written also rat/wcA.] [Cf. 
Wrench.] To wrench ; to tear; to spruiu ; to injure by 
violent strainiug or contortion. [72.] JBijdcn. “Has- 
ting to 7'aunch the arrow out.” Spenser. 

Rwoh, n. [See Rancho.] A tract of land used for 
grazing and the rearing of horses, cattle, or sheep. See 
Rancho, 2. [TVVAfrrn r. S.] 

II Ran-ohe'ro (rSn-clm'rft ),«..; «?. Rancheuos (-rCz). 
[Bp.] [Merico & ire*/e>7i U. iS.] 1. A herdsman ; 
a peasant employed on a ranch or rancho. 

2. The owner and occupant of a ranch or rancho. 
Ranch'man (rSnch'man), n. ; pi. Ranchmen (-m«n). 
An owner or occupant of, or laborer on, a ranch ; a 
herdsman. V. <S’.] 

II Ran^OhO (rSn'cho), n. ; pi. Ranchos (-ch5z). [Sp., 

properly, a mess, mess room. Cf. 2d Ranch.] 1. A rude 
liut, as of posts, covered with branches or thatch, whore 
herdsmen or farm laborers may live or lodge at night. 

2. A large ^(razmg farm where horses and cattle are 
raised ; — distm^ished from hacienda, a cultivated farm 
or plantation. [Mexico & Cali/omia] Bartlett. 

Kan^Old (rSn'sTd), a. [L. rancidus, fr. rancere to be 
rancid or rank.] Having a rank smell or taste, from 
chemical change or decomposition ; musty ; as, ratioid 
oil or butter. 

Ran-cld'l-ty (rSn-sTd'T-tj^), «. [Cf. F. 7'a7icidiiS.] 
Tho quality or state of being raucid ; a rancid scent or 
flavor, as of old oil. Ure. 

Ran'oid-ly (rUn'sTd-iy), In a rancid manner. 
Ran^Old-neSB, n. The quality of being rancid. 
Ran'eor (rSn'ker), n. [Written also [OK. 

ra7icour, OF. lumcor, raricur, F. rancune, fr. L. rancor 
r.ancidity, rankness ; tropically, an old grudge, rancor, 
f r. rancere to bo rank or rancid.] Tlie deepest malignity 
or spito ; deep-seated enmity or malice ; inveterate ha- 
tred. “ To stmt rancour and dissenciouii.” Chaucer, 
It would not bo easy to conceive the paBoion, rancor, and 
malice, of their tongucB and hearts. Burke. 

Syn. — Enmity ; hatred; ill will; malice; spite; 
grudge ; animosity ; malignity, — Rancor, Enmity. En- 
mity and rancor both describe hostile feelings ; but en- 
7nit\j may be generous and open, while rancor implies 
personal malice of the w’orst and most enduring nature, 
and is the strongest word in our language to express 
liostilo feelings. 

Bancor will out ; proud prelate, in thy face 
I sec lliy fury. Shak. 

Bancor is that degree of malice which preys upon the po»- 
et'BBor. Cogan. 

Ran^oor-ons (-&»), a. [OF. rancuros.] Fiill of ran- 

cor ; evincmg, or caused by, rancor ; deeply malignant ; 
implacably spiteful or malicious ; iutonsoly virulent. 

8o flamed hi« eyes w ith rage and raarorow ire. Spenser, 
Ran'OOr-onB-ly, adv. in a rancorous manner. 

Rand (rSnd), 71. [AS. land, rond ; akin to P., Pan., 
Sw,, & G. ra7id, Icel. I'idnd, and jnobably to E. rind.] 

1. A Iiordcr ; edge ; margin. [f7Aj. or Frov. Fng.] 

2. A long, fleshy piece, as of beef, cut from the flank 

or log ; n sort of steak. [G6*.] Beau. & FI. 

3. A thin inner sole for a shoe ; also, a leveling slip 
of leather applied to tlie sole before attaching the lieel. 

Rand, t’. t. [Boo Rant.] To rant ; to storm. [Obs.] 
I wnjit, . . , and raved, and rande.d, and railed. J. Webster. 
Ran'dall graBS^ (rSa'dal gris'). {Bui.) The meadow 
foscuc {Festuca elatior). Bee under Qrasb. 

Ran^dan (-dSn), n. The product of a second sifting 
of meal ; the finest part of the bran. [Frov. E7xg.] 
Ran^dan, n. A tx)at propelled by three rowers with 
four oars, the middle rower pulling two. 

Rand'ing (rUnd'Tng), n. 1. {Shoemaking) The act or 
process of making and applying rands for shoes. 

2. {Mil.) A kind of basket w'ork used in gabions. 
Ran'dom (rSi/dftm), n. [OE. rand on, OF. randon 
force, violence, rapidity, Arondon, dc randon, violently, 
suddenly, rapidly, prob. of German origin ; cf. 0. rand 
edge, border. OIIg. ra7it shield, edge of a shield, akin to 
E. ronrf, n. Bee Rand, n.] 1. Force ; violence. [(>A*.] 
For courageously the two kings newly fought willi great 
random and force. F. Hall. 

2. A roving motion ; oourso without definite direction ; 
want of direction, rule, or method ; hazard ; chance ; — 
commonly used in the phrase at rand/mi, that is, without 
a settled point of direction ; at hazard. 

CounsolB, when they fly 

At random, BomctlmcB hit mont happily. Herrick. 
O, many a Bhaft, at raialnm Hcnt, 

Finds mark the archer little moaut 1 Sir TF. Scott. 

3. Pistance to which a missile is cast ; range ; reach ; 

as, the random of a rifle ball. Sir K. Digby. 

4. (.flf/mNY/) The direction of a rake- vein. Baymond. 
Ran'dom, a. Going at random or by chance ; done 

or made at hazard, or without settled direction, aim, or 
purpose ; hazarded without previous calculation ; left to 
chance ; hapliazord ; ns, a random guess. 

Some random truths he can impart. Wordsworth. 

So sharp a spur to the lazy, and so strong a bridle ^ the ran- 
dom- H. Spencer. 

Random connes iMa.7onry), courses of stone of unequ^ 
tliickuess. — Bajidom shot, a shot not directed or aimed 
toward any particular object, or a shot with the muzzle 
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of the pun much elevated. — Random work {Masonry)^ 
stonework coiiKiatiiip of stones of uueuiml sizes fitted to- 
gether, but not in courses nor always with fiat beds. 

ftanMoin-ly (rSn'dlSm-iy), adv. In a random manner. 

Ran'don (-dttn), w. Random. [06^.1 Spenser. 

Ran'don, U. ». To go or stray at random, 

Rano^deor^ (ran'der'), n. See Rieindeer. [7)/a9.] 

II Ra'nee (rS'ne), n. Same as Rani. 

RAU^foroe^ (rSn'fSrs'), n. [Cf. F. ren/oreer.l See 
ReRnforcb. Bailey. 

Rang (rfing), imp. of Rino, r. t. & i. 

Range (ranj), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Ranoed (rSnjd) ; 
p. pr. <& vb. n, Ranotno (lan'jTng).] [OK. remien^ OF. 
rengier, F. ravger, OF. rmc row, rank, F. rang ; of Ger- 
man origin. See Rank, 7l] 1. To set in a row, or in 

rows ; to place in a reguliu’ line or Hues, or in ranks ; to 
dispose in the proper order ; to rank ; as, to range sol- 
diers in line. 

3Iaccabeus ranged hin army by bands. 2 Mace. xii. 20. 

2. To pliice (as a single individual) among others in a 
line, row, or order, as in the ranks of an army; — usu- 
ally, rettexively and figuratively, (in the sense) to espouse 
a cause, to join a party, etc. 

It would bo nbHurd in mo to rang* my«olf on the eldo of the | 
Duke of liedford and the corroHponding eociot}’. Burke. 

3. To separate into parts ; to sift. Holland. 

4. To dispose in a classified or in systematic order ; to 
arrange regularly ; as, to range idants and animals in 
genera and species. 

6. To rove over or through ; as, to range the fields. 

Teach him to range the ditch, and force the brake. Oay. 

6. To sail or pass in a direction parallel to or near ; 
as, to range the coast. 

Compare the last two senses (5 and 6) with the 
French ranger uno eCte. 

7. (Biol.) To be native to, or to live In ; to frequent. 

Ra;^e, r. i. l. To rove at large ; to wander without 

restraint or direction ; to roam. 

Like a ranging fpaniel that barks at every bird ho bops. Tlurton. 

2. To have range ; to change or differ witliin limits ; 
to bo capable of projecting, or to admit of being jtro- 
jected, especially as to horizontal distance ; as, the tein- 
lierature ranged tlirough seventy degrees Fahrenlieit ; 
the gim ranges three miles ; the shot ranged four miles. 

3. To lie placed in order ; to be ranked ; to admit of 
arrangement or classification ; to rank. 

And range with humble livers in content. Shak. 

4. To have a certain direction ; to correspond in di- 
rection ; to be or keep in a corresponding line ; to trend 
or run ; — often followed by xcith ; as, the front of a house 
ranges witli tlio street ; to range along the coast, 

■\Vhich \vay the forests range. Dryden. 

6. (Biol.) To be native to, or live in, a certain district 
or region ; as, the peba ranges from Texas to Paraguay. 

Syn. — Torovo; roam; ramble; wander; stroll. 

Range, n. [From Range, v.: cf. F. rnvgee.‘] 1. A 
Bories of things in a line ; a row ; a rank ; as, a range of 
buildings ; a range of juountains. 

2. An aggregate of individuals in one rank or degree ; 
an order ; a class. 

I'hc next .-anga of beings above him arc the immatorinl intfl- 
ligeiiceH. dir M. Jhtlr. 

3. The step of a ladder ; a rung. Clarendon. 

4. A kitchen grate. [Obs."] 

He wft8 bid at liis first Cuming to take off tlio range, mid let 
down the cinders. V Estrange. 

6- An extended cooking apparatus of cast iron, set in 
brickwork, and affording conveniences for various ways 
of cooking ; also, a kind of cooking stove. 

6. A bolting sieve to sift meal. [<^^^5. or Prov. Eng.'] 

7. A wamlcriug or roving ; a going to and fro ; an ex- 
cursion ; a ramble ; an expedition. 

He ma}" take a range all the world over. SoufA. 

8 . That which may l>e ranged over ; jilaco or room 
for excursion ; esiiecially, a region of country in which 
cattle or sheep may wander and pasture. 

9. Extent or space taken in by nnyllMug excursive ; 
compass or extent of excursion ; reach ; scope ; discur- 
sive power ; as, the range of one’s voice, or authority. 

Far Uh creation’s ample range extends. Pope. 

The rnnne and compass of llaminoml’B knowledge filled the 
whole circle of tlm art«. /'« 7L 

A inun has not enough rang*' of thou;r!il. Addison. 

10. (Biol.) The region within which a plant or animal 
naturallv lives. 

11. (dun.) (o') The horizontal distance to wliich a shot 
or other projectile is carried. (/>) Sometimes, less prop- 
erly, the trajectory of a shot or i)rojectilo. (c) A place 
where shooting, as with cannons or rifiea, is practiced. 

12. In the public land systoiu of the United States, a 
row or lino of townships lying between two successive 
meridian lines six miles apart. 

The meridians included in each great sun ey are 
numbered in order east and w’est frorn tho “principal 
meridian ” of that survey, and the townships in tlie range 
are numbered north and south from the “base line,” 
which runs oast and west ; as, townshij) No. G, N., range 
7, W., from the fiftii principal meridian. 

13. (Naut.) See o/ below. 

Range of accommodation ( Optics), the distance between 
the noar point and the far point oi distinct vision, - usu- 
ally measured and designat ed by tho strength of the lens 
which if added to tho refracting media of the eye would 
cause the rays from the noar point to appear as if they 
came from the far point. — Hangs Under ( ^rwnner//), an in- 
strument, or apparatus, variouwy oonstriuited, for ascer- 
taining the distance of an inaccessible object, —used to 
determine what elevation must he given to a gun in order 
to hit the object; n position finder. —Range of cable 
(Naut.), a certain length of slack cable ranged along 
tbo deck preparatory to letting go the anohor. —Range 
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work (Masonry), masonry of squared stones laid in courses 
each of whlcli is of even height throughout the length of 
the wall ; — distinguished from broken range work, wliich 
consists of squared stones laid in courses not continu- 
ously of even height. — To get the range of (an object) 
{Chin.), to find the angle at which the piece must be 
raised to roach (the object; without carrying beyond. 

Range^inent (ranj'mcut), n. [Cf. F. rangement.] 
Arrangement. [Ofte.] Waterlana. 

Ran^ger (ran'jSr), n. 1. One who ranges ; a rover ; 
sometimes, one who ranges for plunder ; a roving rob- 
ber. 

2. Tliat which separates or arranges ; 8i*ecifically, a 

sieve. [f>6^.] “ The tamis ran< 7 <?r. ” Holland. 

3. A dog that beats tho ground in search of game. 

4. One of a body of mounted troops, formerly armed 
with short muskets, who range over the country, and 
often fight on foot. 

6. The keeper of a public park or forest ; formerly, a 
sworn officer of a forest, appointed by the king’s letters 
patent, whose business was to w^alk through the forest, 
recover beasts that ha<i strayed beyond its limits, watch 
tho deer, jmesont trespasses to the next court held for 
the forest, etc. [Kng.] 

Ran'ger-Shlp, n. ' The office of the keeper of a forest 
orimrk. [Eng.] 

RAtl^gle (rlln'g’l), v. i. To range about in an irregu- 
lar manner. [Olw. OT J*rov. Eng.] JJalliirell. 

II Ra^ni (ra'ne), 7i. [Hind, rani, Skr. rajnl. 8(‘c Ra- 
jah.] A queen or princess ; the wife of a rajah. [Writ- 
ten also ranee.] [India'] 

Ra'nlno (ra^wn), a. [L. rnna a frog.] 1. (Zodl.) Of 
or pertaining to tho frogs and toads. 

2. (Anal.) rertainiug to, or designating, a swelling 
under tho tongue ; also, pertaining to tho region whore 
tho swelling occurs ; — applied especially to branches of 
the Ungual artery and lingual vein. 

Razuc (rSnk), a. [Cornpar. Ranker (-or); superl. 
Rankest.] ^AS. ro7/c strong, proud; cf. D. 7vr7i A- slen- 
der, Dan. rank upright, erect, Prov. G. rank slender, 
Icel. rakkr sleiKler, bold. The meaning seems to have 
been influenced by L. rancidus, E. rancid.] 1. I.uxuri' 
ant in growth ; of vigorous growth ; exuberant ; grown 
to immoderate height ; as, rank grass ; rank weeds. 

A»i<l, behold, seven ears of corn cam© up upon one stalk, rank 
and good. ('.'cn. xli. .5. 

2. Raised to a high degree ; violent ; extreme ; gross ; 
utter ; ns, heresy. “AV/t? A nonsense.” Hare. “1 
do forgive thy JWiAc.?/ fault.” Shak. 

3. Causing vigorous growth ; producing luxuriantly ; 

very rich and fertile ; as, rank laud. Mortimer. 

4. Btrong-sconted ; ranchl ; musty; as, oil of a rank 

Biucll ; nmA-smelling rue. Spenser. 

5. Strong to the taste. ” Divers sea fow Is taste rank 

of the fish on whicli they feed.” Jioyle. 

6. Inflamed with venereal appetite. [Ob.v.] Shak. 

Rank modus (Eju'), an excessive and nnrcasonable mo- 
dus. See Modus, 3, —To sot (the iron of a plane, etc.) 
rank, to set so .as to take off a thick shaving. Afoxon. 

Rank, m/t’. Rankly ; stoutly ; violently. [O/alJ 

That ridoR so rank and bond.s lue lunce ro fell. Eatr/ai . 

Rank, n. [OE. renk, reng, OF. rnic, F. rang, fr. 
OHO. hring a circle, a circular row, G. ring. 8ce Kino, 
ami cf. Range, n. & u.] 1. A row or line; a range ; an 
order ; a tier ; as, a rank of osiers. 

Many n mountain nigh 

Kitting in lofty rntd.s, and loftier Btill. Byron. 

2. (Mil.) A line of soldiers ranged side by side ; — op- 
posed to file. See Ist Fiijb, 1 (a). 

Fierce, firry warriorH fought upon the cloud«, 

In ranks ahtl nquadrorift mid right form of war. Shak. 

3. Grade of official standing, us in tlie army, navy, or 
noiiility ; as, the rank of general ; the rank of admiral. 

4. An aggregate of individuulB classed together ; a per- 
manent social class ; an order ; a division ; os, ranks and 
orders rtf men ; the highest and the lowest ranks of men, 

I or of otlier intelligent beings. 

1 6. Decree of dignity, eminence, or excellence ; posi- 

tion in civil or social life ; station ; degree ; grade ; as, a 
writer of the first ratik ; a lawyer of higli rajik. 

These all ore virtues of a mtancr rank. Addhnn. 

6. Elevated grade or standing ; high degree ; liigh social 
position ; distinction ; eminence ; as, a man of rank. 

Rank and HI©, (a) {Mil.) Tho whole body of common 
soldiers, including also corporals. In a more extended 
sense, it includes sercoants also, excepting the noncom- 
missioned staff , ih) bee under Ist File. - The ranks, the 
order or grade of common soldiers; as, to reduce a non- 
commisHiened officer to the rank.s. — To fill the ranks, to 
supply the whole number, or a ronqKdent mimber, - To 
take rank of, to have precedence over, or to Imvc tho right 
of taking a higher pla<-e than. 

Rank, v. t. [imp. A p. p. Ranked (rSnkt) ; A 

rb. 71. Ranking.] 1. To ]>liice abreast, orln a lino. 

2. To range in aparticul.ar class, order, or division ; to 
class ; also, to dispose. nictlioUurally ; t<» place iu suitable 
classes or or«<T ; to ahmeUy. 

Jinnking all tlurigs under general and special heads. I. Watts. 

Poptfl were ranked in the claH» of pljilosophcrs. Jlroome,. 

Heresy ift ranked with idolatry and w itchcraft. J)r. JJ. More. 

3. To take rank of ; to outrank. [U. N.] 

Rank, C. i. 1. To be rangitd ; to bo sfit or disposed, 
as in a particular degree, class, order, or division. 

Let that on© article rank w 1th the rent. Shak. 

2. To have a certain ^ado, or degreti of elevation in 
the orders of civil or military life ; to have a certain de- 
gree of esteem or consideration ; as, he ranks witli tlie 
first class of poets ; ho ranks high in public estimation. 

Rank^er (-Sr), n. One who ranks, or disposes in 
ranks ; one w’ho arranges. 

Ran^kle (ran'k’l), v. i. [imp, & p. p. Rankled 
(-k’ld); p. pr. & vb. n. Rankling (-klTng).] [From 
Rank, a.] 1. To become, or lie, rank ; to grow rank 
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or strong; to bo infiamed; to fester; — used literally 
and figuratively. 

A malady that burnB and rnnklcH inward. Rowe, 
This would have left a rankling wound in the hourtu uf the 
people. Burke. 

2. To produce a festering or inflamed effect; to cause 
a sore ; — ustid literally and figuratively ; as, a splinter 
rankles iu the flesh ; tho words rankled in his bosom. 

Ran'kle (rSp'k’l), v. t. To cause to fester ; to make 
sore ; to inflame, [i?.] Beau, dc El. 

Rankdy (rftnk'l^), adv. With rank or vigorous 
growth ; luxuriantly ; hence, coarsely ; grossly ; as, weeds 
grow rankly. 

Rank'ness, n. [AS, rayicness pride.] The condition 
or (piality of being rank. 

Ran'nel (rSn'uSl), n. A prostitute. [G6.?.] 

Ran^ny (~uy).7i. [L. araneus inus, a kina of smoll 

mouse.] The erd shrew. [AVof.] 

Ransack (-sak), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Ransacked 
(- sSkt) ; p. pr. A vb. n. Ransacking.] [OE. twisaken, 
Icel. rann.niko to explore, examine; rann a house (akin 
to Goth, razn house, AB. rvcsn plnnk, beam) -f- the root 
of satkja to seek, akin to E. seek. See Beek, and cf. Rest 
nqiose.] 1 . To search tiioroughly ; to search every place 
or part of ; as, to ransack a house. 

To ransack every corner of thoir . . . hearts. South. 

2. To plunder ; to pillage completely. 

Their vow is mud© 

To ransack Troy. Shak. 

3. To violate ; to ravish ; to dellour. [06 j.] 

Rich spoil of ran-iacki'd chastity. Spenser. 

Ran^aaok, V. t. To make a thorough search. 

To ran.utck in the tas [heap] of bodies dead. Chaucer. 
Ran'aaok, n. The act of ransacking, or state of being 
ransacked ; pillage. [J?.] 

Fvci) vour father’s hou8e 
Shall not he free from ransack. ,J. nVbster. 

Ran'BOm (rttu'shm), n. [OK. raunson, raunsoun, OF. 
ran^on, raen^on, raan^'on, F. randan, fr, L. redeinptio, 
fr. redirnere to redecin. See Redeem, and cf. Redemp- 
tion.] 1. Tlie release of a captive', or of captured prop- 
erty, by payment of a consideration ; redemption ; as, 
prisoners hopeless of raiisom. Dryden. 

2. The money or price paid for tho redemption of a 
prisoner, or for goods < aptured by an enemy ; payment 
lor freedom from restraint, penalty, or forfeit. 

Thy ransom paid, W'hich man from death rodecins. Milton. 
His captivity in Austria, and the lieuvy he paid fur his 

liberty. Sir J. Davies, 

3. (O. Eng. Law) A sum paid for tho pardon of some 
great offenso and the discharge of the offender; also, a 
fine paid in lieu of corporal punishment. Blackstone. 

Ransom bill (Late), a war contrai-.t, valid by the law of 
nations, for the r.insom of property coptured at sea and 
its safe conduct into port. Kent. 

Rail^som, v. t. [imp. A p. p. Ransomed (-slSind) ; 
p. pr. A rb. n. Ransoming.] [Cf. F. ran(;onner. See 
Ransom, »?.] 1. To redeem from captivity, servitude, 

[nmishment, or forfeit, by paying a price ; to buy out of 
servitude or penally ; to rescue ; to deliver ; as, to ransom 
prisoners from an enemy. 

2. To exact a ransom for, or a payment on. [.K.] 

Such lands ns he liad rule uf lie troisomcrl them so grievously, 
and would tax the men two or three tunes in u year. Bivnvrs. 
Ran'BOm-a-'ble (-&-b’l), a. Such as can bo ransomed. 
Ran^BOm-er (-5r), n. One who ransoms or redeems. 
Ran^BOm-lOBB, a. Incapable of being ransomed ; 
without ransom. Shak. 

Rant (rant), V, i. [imp. A p. Ranted; p. pr. A 
vb. n. Ranting,] [OD. ranten, riindrn, to dote, to bo 
enraged.] To rave in violent, high-sounding, or extrava- 
gant language, witliout dignity of thought ; to lie noisy, 
boisterous, and bombastic in talk or declamation ; as, a 
ranting preacher. 

Look where my ranting host of thu Garter comes I Shak. 
Rant, 71. High-sounding language, witliout impor- 
tance or dignity of thought ; boisterous, empty decla- 
mation ; bombast; ns, tlio /Y77<f of fanatics. 

This is a Btoicnl rant, without any foundation in the nature of 
inuu or reason of tilings. Atterhury. 

RanVer (-Sr), ? 1 . l. A noisy talker ; a raving declaiiner. 
2. (Eccl, Hist.) (a) One of a religious sect W’hich 
pprung up in 1(545 ; — called also Seekers. See Beekeb. 
(b) One of the Primitive Methodists, who seceded from 
tlio Wesleyan Metliodists on the ground of tlieir defi- 
ciency in fervor and zeal ; — so called in contenijit, 
Rant'er-iam (-tz’m), n. (Eccl. JI ist.) Tlio practice or 
tenets of the Ranters. 

Rant^ing-ly, adv. In a ranting manner. 

Rantl-pole (-T-pol), 71. [lianty -\ polc,2>oll, head.] 
A wild, romping young person, [/.on ] Marryat. 

Ranri-polo, a. Wild; roving; rakish. [Low] 
Rant'l-pole, U. i. To act like a rantipole. [Low] 

SJju used to rant ipole ahoui tho houBC. Aihnthnot. 
RaoViBin C-Yzhti), «. (Eccl. Hi.st.) Ranterism. 
RaXlt^y (-5’)j Wild ; noisy ; boisterous. 
ilRan^U'la (rSn'u-la), 71. [L., a little frog, a little 

swelling on the tongue of cattle, dim. of raiia a frog.] 
(Med.) A cyst formed under the tongue by obstruction 
of the duct of tho submaxillary gland. 

Ra-nim''C 11 -lA^oeoil 8 (r&-nrin''kfl-la^shns), a. [See Ra- 
nunculus.] (Bot.) Of or pertaining to a natural order 
of plants (HanuncnlaceiF), of which the buttercup is the 
tyjHi, and which includes also the virgin’s bower, the 
monkshood, larkspur, anemone, meadow rue, and peony. 

Ra-nun^CU-lUB (nV-nflp'kfl-ltts), n. ; pi. E. Ranuncu- 
luses (-Bz), L. Ranunculi (-H). [L., a Tittle frog, a me- 
dicinal plant, perhaps crowfoot, dim. of rana a frog; cf. 
raceare to roar.^l (Bot.) A genus* of herbs, mostly with 
yellow flowers, including crowfoot, buttercups, and the 
cultivated ranunculi (Ji. Asiaticus, It. aconid/olius, etc.) 
in which the flowers are double and of various colors, 

idea, III ; 81d, dboy, 6rb, ddd ; 
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nRam' deg^ yaolioB' (rUNs^ da^ v&sbO. [F., the 
raiikB or rows of cows^ the name beinpr given from tlie 
fact that the cattle, when answering the musical call 
of their keeper, move towards him in a row, preceded by 
those wearing bells.] The name for numerous simple, 
but very irregular, melodies of tim Swiss mountaineers, 
blown on a long tube called the Alpine honi, and some- 
times sung. 

Rap (I'Kp), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] A lay or skein 
containing 120 yards of yarn. Knight. 

Rap, V. i. (imp. & p. p. IlAri'ED (rSpt) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Kappino.] [Akin to 8w. rappa to strike, rnpp stroke, 
Dan. ro;>, perlmps of imitative origin.] To strike with 
a miick, sharp blow ; to knock ; as, to ra}* on the door. 

Rap, V. t. 1. To strike with a quick blow ; to knock on. 

IVitii one great peal they rap tJjo door. Vrior. 

2. {Founding') To free (a pattern) in a mold by light 
blows on the pattern, so as to facilitate its removal. 

Rap, n. A quick, smart l>low ; a knock. 

Rap, V. t. [imp. Sip.p. Rapped (rSut), usually writ- 
ten Rapt ; p. pr. & vb. n. Rapping, j [OE. rapen ; akin 
to LG. & D. rapen to snatch, G. ra^en, 8w. rappa ; cf. 
Dan. rappe sig to make haste, and feel, hrapa to fall, to 
rush, hurry. The word has been confused with L. ra- 
pere to seize. Cf. Rape robbery, IUptuue, Raff, v.. 
Ramp, v.] 1. To snatch away ; to seize and hurry off. 

And through the (IreokB and Ilians they rapt 

Tlie whirring chariot. Chapman. 

From Oxford I was rapt by iny nephew, Sir Edmund Itacon, 
to Kedgrove. .s/;- 11. IVotton. 

2. To Inastcn. [Obs.l Piers Plowman. 

3. To seize and bear away, as tho mind or thoughts ; 
to transport out of one’s self ; to affect with ecstasy or 
rapture ; as, rapt into admiration. 

1 'in rapt with joy to see niy Murcia’s tears. Addition. 

Rapt into future tlmcp, tho bard begun. Pope. 

4 . To exchange ; to truck. [Ohs. Jfe Low'] 

To rap and ren, To rap and rand. jPerhaps fr. Icel. hrapa 
to hurry aiid nrna plundtm, fr. ran pluuder, E. ran.) To 
seize and plunder ; to snatch by violence. Itriidra. “ [YoJ 
waste all that ye may 7'ape ana renne." Chaucer. 

All they could raj) and rend and pilfer, lludihrrm. 

— To rap out, to utter with sudden violence, as an oath. 

A judge who rapped nnt a great oath. Addison. 

Rap, n. [Pcrhap.s routr. fr. 7'aparee.] A poi)ular 
name for any of the tokens tliat passed current for a 
half-penny in Ireland in the oarly part of the cightoenth 
century ; any coin of trifling value. 

Many countorfeitH passed about under the name of raps, SwiJ't. 

'J'ie it (her money] Tip bo tight that you ciin’t touch a rap, 
nave with her eoiiBcut. .Vr.s. Alexander. 

Not to caro a rap, to care nothing. — Not worth a rap, 
worth not) ling. 

II Ra-pa^ces (rA-pa'sez), n.])l. [NL. See Rapacious.] 
{Zo'f’d.) Same as Accipitke.s. 

Ra-pa'olous (-shfis), a. [L. mpax, -ads, from rapere 
to seize and carry off, to snatch away. See Rapid.] 

1. Given to plunder; disposed or accustoiiied to seize 
by violence ; seizing by force. “ The downfall of the m- 
pticious and licentious Kniglits Templar.” Motley. 

2. Accustomed to seize food ; subsisting on prey, or ani- 
mals seized by violence ; as, a tiger is a rapacious animal ; 
a rapacious bird. 

3. Avaricious; grasping; extortionate; also, greedy; 
ravenous; voracious; as, rapacious usurers ; a rapa- 
cious appetite. 

[Thy J.s}rd] redeem thcc quite from Dcatli’H rapacious claim. 

Milton, 

Syn. — Greedy ; grasping; ravenous; voracious. 

— Ra-pa'olons-ly, adv. — Ra-pa'oious ness, n. 

Ra-pao'l-ty (rO-pas'I-tf ), n. [L. rapacUas : cf. F. ra- 

pacite. See Rapacious.] 1. Tho quality of being rapa- 
idous ; rapaciousnoss ; ravenousnoss ; as, the rapacity of 
pirates; the rapacity of wolves. 

2. The act or practice of extorting or exacting by op- 
pressive injustice ; exorbitant greediness of gain. “ The 
ra^city of some ages.” Sprat. 

Rap^a-ree' (rXp'A-re'), n. Beo Rapparrr. 

Rape (rap), n. [F. rdpe a grape stalk.] 1. Fruit, as 
grapes, plucked from the cluster. Ji<ty. 

2. Tlie refuse stems and skins of grapes or raisins from 
which the must has been expressed in wine making. 

3. A filter containing the above refuse, used in clarify- 
mg and perfecting malt, vinegar, etc. 

Rape wfno, a poor, thin wine made from the last dreg.s 
ol prc.ssed grapes. 

Rape, Ji. [Akin to rap to snatch, but confused with 
L. rapere. Bee Rat to snatch.] 1. Tlie act ol seizing 
and carrying away by force ; violent seizure ; robbery. 

And ruined orphaiii of thy rapes complain. Sanilt/s. 

2. {Law) Sexual connection with a woman without her 
consent. %ccAge, of consent, under Consent, n. 

3. That which is snatched away. [Of»j.] 

Where now are all my hopett ? O, never inoro 
Shall they revive I nor dealh her rapes reatore. Snndi/s 

4 . Movement, as in snatching ; haste ; hurry. [Obs.] 

Rapa, V. t. To commit rape upon ; to ravish. 

To rape and ren. See under Rap, v. t., to snatch. 

Rapa, V. i. To rob ; to pillage. [0/>jf.] lleywood. 

Rape, n. [Icel. hreppr village, district; cf. Icel. 
hrepva to catch, obtain, AS. hrepnan, hreppan, to 
toiicli.] One of six divi.sions of tho county of Sussex, 
Eimland, intermodiate between a lumdred and a sJiire. 

nape, n. [L. rapn, rapum, akin to Or. pdruy, pd^vc, 
G. riibe.] {Bot.) A name given to a v.ariety or to va- 
rieties of a plant of the turnip kind, grown for seeds 
and herbage. The seeds aro used for tlio production of 
rape oil, and to a limited extent for the food of cage 
birds. 

Ijgp’* These plants, with tho edible turnip, have been 
variously named, but aro all now lielieved to be derived 
from the hrassica cannwstru of Europe, which by some 


is not considered distinct from the wild stock {B. okra- 
cea) of tho cabbage. See Colk. 

Broom rape. (Bot.) Beo Rroobi rape, in tho Vocabu- 
lary. — Rape coke, tho refuse remaining after tho oil has 
been expressed from the rape seed. — Rap« root. Same 
as Rape. — Summer rapo. (Bot.) Boo Colza. 

Rape'ful (rap'fnl), a. 1. Violent. [Of;*.] 

2. Given to the commission of rape. Byron. 

Rap'ful-ly (rap'ftil-l^), adv. Violently. [Ob.s.] 

Raph^a-ei-eSQUe' (raFA,-r!l-fi.sk'), a. Like Raithacl’s 
works ; in Raphael’s manner of painting. 

Raph^a-el-ism (rtlf'A-Cl-Iz’m), n. The principles of 
paintmg introduced by Raphael, the Italian iwiiiitcr. 

Raph^a-el-ite ( -it), n. Gue wlm advocates or adopts 
the principles of Raphaelism. 

Raph'a-ny (rXf'A-nj^), n. [Cf. P. raphanie.] {Med.) 
A convulHivc disciiHo, attended with ravenous buiigcr, 
not uncommon in Sweden and Germany. It was so 
called because supposed to Im eaused by eating corn witli 
which seeds of jointed charlock {Eaphanus raphanis- 
trum) liad been mixed, but tho condition is now known 
to be a form of ergotism. 

Ra^phe (ru'fe), ». [NL., fr. Gr. pa^ri a seam or su- 

ture, fr. patTreiu to sew or stitcli together.] 1. {Anat.) 
A line, ridge, furrow, or band of fibers, esiwcially in tho 
median line ; as, the raphe of the tongue. 

2. {Bot.) Same as Rhapub. 

II Raph'i-dea (rSf'T-dez), n. pi. [F. raphide.] {Hot.) 
See Rh aphides. 

Rap^ld (rSp'Td), a. [L. rapidus, fr. ropn'e to seize 
and carry off, to snatch or hurry away ; perhaps akin 
to Gr. apnd^eiv : cf. F. rapklc. Cf. Harpy, Ravish.] 

1. Very swift or quick ; moving with celerity ; fast ; 
as, a rajtid stream ; a rapid flight ; a rapid motion. 

Ascend my chariot ; guide the rapid whocls. Milton. 

2. Advancing with haste or speed ; speedy in progres- 
sion ; in quick sequence ; as, rapid growth ; rapid im- 
provement ; rapid recurrence ; rapid succession. 

3. Quick in execution ; as, a rapid penman. 

Rapid, n. [Cf. F. rapide. Bee Rapid, a.] The part 

of a river where the current moves with great swiftness, 
but witliout actual waterfall or cawude ; — usually in 
the plural ; ns, the Lachino rapids in the St. Lawrence. 

How, hroflierM, row, the Btroaiu runs fast, 

Thu rajiidi* are near, and the dnyliglit ’» past. Moore. 

Ra-pldl-ty (rA-pTd'I-tj^), n. [L. rapidiias: cf. F. 
rapid ik.] The quality or state of being rapid; swift- 
ness; celerity; velocity; as, tho rapidity of a current; 
7'apidity of speech ; rapidity of growth or improvement. 

,Sy II. — ■ Rapidness ; haste ; speed : celerity ; velocity ; 
swiftness; fieetness; quickness; agility. 

Rapid ly (rfip'Id-iy), adv. In a rapid manner. 

Rapld-ness, h. Quality of being rapid ; rapidit y. 

Ra^pl-er (ra'i*T-<5r), n. [F. rapih'c, perhaps for ras- 
pkre, and ultimately of German origin, akin to E. rasp, 
V.] A straight sword, with a narrow and finely pointed 
bladt*, used only for thrusting. 

Rapier fish {Zobl.), the sw'ordfish. [Obs.] Grew. 

Ra'pl'Ored (-erd), a. Wearing a rapier. ” Scarlct- 
coatc(i, rapiered figures.” IjOU'cU. 

II Ra-pUll (nV-pTllc), n. pi. [It.] (A/m.) Lapilli. 

Rapine (rSp'In), m. [F. rapine ; cf. Pr. Ai It. rnpma ; 
all fr. L. rajthia, fr. rapere to seize and carry off by 
force. Boo Rapid, and cf. Raven rapine.] 1. Tlie act 
of plundoring ; the seizing and carrying away of things 
by force ; spoliation ; pillage ; plunder. 

Men who were impelled to w ar quite as much by tho deniro of 
rapine as by tho desire of glory. MacutUa}/. 

2. Ravishment ; rape. [Obs.] Shak. 

Rap'ine, v. t. To plunder. Sir G. Buck. 

Rapl-nOtUS (rSp'I-nus), a. Given to rapine. 

Rap'page (-puj ; 48), n. (Fou7idmg) Tho enlarge- 
ment of a mold caused by rapping the pattern 

Rap'pa-ree^ (-pA're')» A wild Irish pliiiidcror, esp. 
one of tho 17th century ; — so called from his caiwing a 
half-pike, called a rapam/. [Written also rnpaiee.] 

Rappad (rXpt), imp. ^p. p. of Rap, to strike. 

Rapped, i7np. & p. p. of Rap, to snatch away. 

Rapjie©' {rap-i)o'), 7i. [F. rape, fr. riiper to grate, to 
rasp, Rasp, i’.] A pungent kind of siiulT made from 
the darker and ranker kinds of tobacco leaves. 

Rap'pel (rttp'pSl or rUp-pgl'), n. [F. Cf. Repeal.] 
{Mil.) Tho beat of the drum to call soldiers to arms. 

Rap'por (rSp'per), w. [From Rai*.] 1. One who, or 
that w inch, raps or knocks ; Bpociticolly, tlio kuockei of 
a door. Sterne. 

2. A forcible oath or lie. [Nfrmi/] Bp. Parker. 

Rap-port' (rSp-port'; F. rtVpbr'), n. [F., fr. rap- 
poi'ter to bring again or back, to refer ; pn-.f. re- re- -f- 
appo7'tcr to bring, L. apportare. Cf. Retort.] Rela- 
tion ; proportion ; conformity ; correspondence ; accord. 

'Tis obvlouBwhat rapport there is between the coTicoptions 
and languages in every country. Sir \V. Temple. 

II En' rap^port' (Sn' rA'pfir') [F.], In accord, harmony, 
or sympathy ^ having a mutual, especially a private, un- 
derstanding ; in inosmerism, in that relation of sympatliy 
which permits infiuence or communication. 

Rap-aoal'lion (rSp-skSFyhu), n. [See Rabcallion.] 
A rascal ; a good-for-nothing fellow. [CW/og.] UowUt. 

Rapt (rSpt), imp. & p. p. of Rap, to snatch away. 

Rapt, CL. i. Snatched away ; hurried away or jsdong. 

Waters rapt with whirling away. Spewer. 

2. Transported with love, admiration, delight, etc. ; 

enraptured. The rapt musician.” Jamg/ellow. 

3. Wholly absorbed or engrossed, as in work or medi- 
tation. ” liapt in secret studies.” Shak. 

Rapt, n. [From F. rapt abduction, rape, L. ravins, 
fr. rapere to seize and carry off, to transport ; or fr. E. 
rapt, a. Beo Rapt, a., and Rapid.] 1. An ecstasy ; a 
trance. [G6 j.] Bp. Morton. 

2. Rapidity. [06^.] Sir T. Browne. 

RaptfU. f. 1. To transport or ravish. [G&j.] Drayton. 

2. To carry away by force. [O&s.] Daniel. 
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Rap'tor (rSp'tSr), 71. A raptor. [06^.] Drayicn, 
Rap'tor (rap'lCr), n. [L. raptor, from rapere to rav- 
ish. Bee Rapid.] A ravisher ; a plunderer. [O&j.] 
Rap-to'res (iKp-to'rez), n. pi. [NL. Beo ^proB.] 
(Zoi;/.) Same as Accu'ITREs. Called 
also Raptatores. 

Rap-to'rl-al (-rT-al), a. {Zv'61.) 

{a) Rapacious ; living iqton prey ; 

— said especially of ciivtaiu biras. 

{b) A<lai>ted for seizing prey ; 
said of the legs, claw s, c,t(>., of ^ 
insects, birds, ami otlior nninuils. 

{(') Of or pirrtiiining to the Raptores. 

Bee lllust. {/) of Aves. 

Rap-tO'ri-OUS (-us), a. [L. rap- 
toi'ins.] {Zoi'd.) Raptorial. 

Rap'ture (vUp'ttir; iX)), 71 , il. 

rapere, raplum, to carry off by 
force. See Rapid.] 1. A seizing 
bv violence ; a hurrying along ; va- 
pidity with violence. [Gt^.] 

That 'gainst n rock, or flat, her keel did dash 
W Ith headlong rapture. ( '/lajman. 

2. The state or condition of being rapt, or carried away 
from one’s self by agreeable excitement ; violence of a 
pleasing passion ; extreme joy or pleasure ; etistuRy. 
Music, when tluis iii»t)lied, ralBCH in the mind of tl>o hearer 

f :rcttt conceptions ; it strengthenB devotion, uud udvunccH [jraise 
nto rajiture. Addison. 

You grow correct tlint once with rapture writ. Tope. 
3 . A spasm; a fit ; a syncope ; delirium. [Obs.] Shak. 
Syn. - Bliss ; ecstasy ; transport ; delight ; exultation. 
Rap'ture, v. t. Ihnp. & p. p . Raptured (-tl? rd ; 136) ; 
p . 2ir . & r6. n. Rapturino.] To transport with excite- 
ment ; to enrapture. [J*oetic] Thomson. 

Rap'tur-iat, 71 . An enthusiast. [G6f.] J. Spe7icer. 
Rap'tur-lze (-iz), v. t, & i. To put, or be put, in » 
state of rapture. [R. ] 

Rap'tur-OUS (-fis), a. Ecstatic ; transporting ; rav- 
ishing ; feeling, expressing, or manifesting rapture ; aa, 
rapturous joy, pleasure, or delight ; rapturous applause. 
Rap'tur-OUB-ly, adv. In a rapturous manner. 

Rare (rfir), a. [Cf. Rather, Rath.] Early. [06^.] 
Rude mechanicals that rare and late 
Work in the market place. Chapman. 

Rare, a. [Co7npar. Rarer (rSr'cr) ; .mperl. Rarest. 
[Cf. AS. hi'er, or E. rare early. VIS.] Nearly raw; 
partially cooked ; not thoroughly cooked ; underdone ; 
os, rare beef or mutton. 

Ncw-lnid c'ggH, with Baucis’ busy enre, 

Turned by a guidle fire, and rousted rare. Dryden, 
1^' Tliis wonl is in common use in the United States, 
but in England its synonym undcrdo7ie is preferred. 

Rare, tz. [ Tow por. Rarer (rdr'er) ; Rarest.] 

[F., fr. L. rarus tldn, rare.] 1. Not frequent; seldom 
met with or occurring ; unusual ; as, a 7'are event. 

2. Of an uncommon nature ; unusually excollcut ; val- 
uable to a degree seldom found. 

Rare work, all tilled with terror and delight. Cowley. 
Above the rest I judge one beauty ren c. Dryden. 

3. Tliinly scattered ; dispersed. 

Those rare and solitary, these in flocks. Mdton. 

4. Characterized by wiJo separation of parts ; of loose 
texture ; not tliic.k or dense ; thiu ; os, a rare atmos- 
phere at high elevations. 

Water Is nineteen timeu lighter, and hy conso'iucncc nine- 
teen times rarer, then gold. ’ .sir /. Aewton. 

8yn. — Scarce ; infrequent; unusual : uiic-ommon ; 
singular; extraordinary ; incomparable. — Rare, Scarce. 
W(s coll a thing rare when but few examples, specimens, 
or instances of it are ever to be met with ; ns, a rare plant. 
We speak of a thing as sraree, whicli, though usually 
abundant, is for the time being to be had only in dimiu- 
ished quantities ; as, a bad harvest makes corn scarce. 

A perfect union of wit and judgment is one of the rarest 
thingB in tlie world. tinrke. 

When any jiarticular piece of money grew very scarev. it was 
often recoined by a succeeding emperor. Addison. 

Rare'hit (riir'bTt), 71. A dainty morBcl ; a Welsh rab- 
bit. See rabbit, under Rabbit. 

Rar'ee-shOW' (rfir'$-sho/),n. [Contr. fr. 

A show carried about in a box; a peep show. J*ope. 

Rar^e-fac'tlon (rilr'c-fUk'shtln), n. [Cf. F. raiTfac- 
tion. Bee Rarefy.] The act or process of rarefying; 
the state of being rarefied; — opposed to condcnsatimi ; 
as, the rarefaction of air. 

jRar'e-fi^k-ble (rSr't-fi'4-b’l), a. [Cf. F. rarejlable.] 
Ciuiable of being rarefied. Boyle. 

Rar'e-fy (rUr'e-fi; 277), v. t. [Onp. & p. p. Rarefied 
(-fid); p. pr. & vb. n. Rarefyino (-fi-'lng).] (F. rore- 
ficr; L. rarus rare -j- -fi care {in comp.) to make; cf. 
L. rarefacae. See -fy.] To make rare, thin, porous, 
or less dense ; to expand or enlarge without adding any 
new' portion of matter to ; — opposed to condense. 

Rar'e-ly, v. i. To become less dense ; to become thin 
and porous. “F^arth rarefies to dew.” Dryden. 

Rarefy (rfirtlj;^), adv. 1. in a rare manner or degree ; 
seldom ; not often ; as, things rarely seen. 

2. Finely ; excellently ; with rare skill. Bee 3d Rare, 2, 
The person who played bo rardy on the flogoolct. Sir H'. Scott. 

The rest of the apartments are rardy gilded. ICrdyn. 
Rare'nesa, n. The state or quality of being rare. 

And let the t'arenesa the smaU gift commend. Dryden. 
Raro'rlpe' (-rip'), a. [Rare early -U ripe. Cf. Rath- 
ripe.] Early ripe; rijic before others, or before tho 
usual season. 

Rare'rlpe', n. An early ripening fruit, especially a 
kind of freestone peach. 

Rar'i-fl-oa'tlon (lAr'T-fl-ka'shun), u. See Rarefac- 
tion. [.P.] Ain. Chem. Journal. 

Rar'1-ty (rSr'T-ty ; 277), n. ; ph Rarities (-tTz). [L. 
raidtas : cf. F. rareti. See Rare.] 1. Tho quality or 
state of being rare ; rareness ; thinness ; a.s, the rarity 
(contrasted with tho density) of gases. 
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2. That which ia rare ; an uncommon tiling ; a thing 
valued for it» acarcity, 

I three rarities of different kinds, which plcMed me more 

than any other shows in the place. Additxm. 

Ras (rKe), n. See 2d Ujbib. 

II Ra^MUltd' (ri'ziiNt'), [F., p. pr. of raser to grate. j 

(Fort.) Sweeping ; grating ; — applied to a style of forti- 
fication in which the command of the works over each 
other, and over the country, is kept very low, in order 
that the shot may more effectually sweep or graze the 
ground before them. Scott. 

Ras^oal (rks'kol), n. [OK. rascaille rabble, probably 
from an OK. rascaille^ F. racaille the rabble, rubbish, 
probably akin to F. racier to scrape, (assumed) LL. ra- 
ticulure, rasicare, fr. L. radere^ lasuni. See UASE, r.] 

1. One of the rabble ; a low, common sort of person 
or creature ; collectively, the rabble ; the common herd ; 
also, a lean, ill-conditioned beast, esp. a deer. [Oba.] 

He Hinote of the people seventy men. and fifty thouBand of 
the rufiral. Wl/cli/'d Kings (1 Sumucl) vi. HO- 

Poor nion alone ? No, no i the noblest deor hath them [horn»] 
ai Inige as the rascal. tS/iok. 

2. A mean, tricklsh fellow ; a base, dishonest person ; 
a rogue ; a scoundrel ; a trickster. 

For I hove sense fo serve my turn in store, 

And he ’« a rascal who protends to more. Jlrfiacn. 
Rab^OAI, a. Of or pertaining to the common herd or 
common people ; low ; mean ; base. “ TheroJtcoZ many.” 
8pe7iscr. “ The 7(7.?co/ peofdo. ” Sftak. 

Wliile f*lu‘ culled mo rascal fiddler. Shnk. 

RaS^cal-dom (-dflm), n. State of being a rascal ; ras- 
cality ; domain of rascals ; rascals, collectively. Emerson. 
RaB^cal-eSB, A female rascal. [Humorous'] 
Ras-oal'i-ty (ras-hSl'I-ty), n. ; pi. Rascalities ( tTz). 

1. The (luality or state ot being rascally, or a rascal ; 
mean trickiahneas or dishonesty ; base fraud. 

2. The poorer and lower classes of people. [Ob^.] 

The chief heads of their clans with their several rascalities. 

T. .lavksm. 

Ras-cal^on (rSG-kSl'yiSn), n. [From Rascal.] A 
low, mean wretch. [Written also ra.’icalion.] 

Raa^oal-ly (ras'kol-R), a. Like a rascal j trickish or 
dishonest ; base ; worthless ; — often in humorous dis- 
paragement, without implication of dishonesty. 

Our rascaUt/ |xjrter is fallen fast asleep. Su'ift. 
Rasa (raz), r. /. [imp. & p. p. Rased (razd) ; p. pr. 
& t’b. n. Rasing.] [F. ra.^er, LL. rosare to scrape often, 
V. freq. fr. L. radere^ rasu7iiy to scraiw, sliave; cf. Bkr. 
rad to scratch, gnaw, L. rodere to gnaw. Cf. Raze, 
Razee, Razor, Rodent.] 1. To rub along the surface 
of ; to graze. [Obsoles.] 

Was he not in the . . . neiKhborhood to death ? and might not 
the bullet which rased his cheek have gone into his head ? 

South. 

Sometimes his feet rased the surface of the water, and iit 
others tlie skylight ulmost flattened his nose. Jieckjord. 

2. To mb or scratch out ; to erase. [Ob.^o^ci.] 

Except we ruse, the faculty of memory, root and branch, out 

of our mind. k >dl( r. 

3. To level with the ground ; to overthrow ; to de- 
•troy ; to raze. [In tins heuMt.' ro::c is generally used.] 

'fill Troy were by their brave hands rased, 

They would'not turn’ home. Chnyonnyi. 

Tljis word, /Y/.vc, m.'iy be considorod as nearly ob- 
solete ; yraz(\ cra.v', and raze, having superseded it. 

Rasing Iron, a tool for removing old o.akum and pitch 
from the seams of a vessel. 

Syii. To erase ; elfaoo ; obliterate; expunge; can- 
cel ; level ; prostrate ; overthrow ; subvert ; destroy ; de- | 
molish ; ruiu. 

• Rase, f . !. To be leveled with the ground ; to fall ; i 
to sutTcr overthrow, [Ob.L] 

Raw, n. 1. A scratching out, or erasure. [Ob.?.] 

2. A slight wound ; a scratch. [Ob.?.] Hooker. 

3. (O. Fug. Lnn ) A way of measuring in which the 

comnuKllty measured was made even with tlie top of tJie 
measuring vessel by rasing, or striking off, all that was 
above it. Burr ill. 

Rash (rS«b), V. /, [For aroce.] 1. To pull off or 
pluck violently. [Ob.?.] 

2. To slash ; to back ; to cut ; to slice. [Obj,] 

Hashing off hflnia nnd riving plates asunder. Spenser. 

Rash, n. [OF. rasche an eruption, scurf, F. rache ; 
fr. (assumed) LL. rasicare to scratch, fr. L. rndcrcy 
ramotj to scrape, scratch, shave. See Rase, and ef. 1 
Rascal.] (Med.) A fine eruption or effloresceueo outhe I 
botly, with little or no elevation. | 

Canker raeh. Bee In the Vocabulary. — Nettle rash. 
Bee Urticaria. — Eoie raeh. Bee Roseola. — Tooth roeh. 
Bee Ked-oum. 

Rash, n. [Cf. F. ras short-nap cloth, It. A Sp. rasn 
•atin (cf. Rase); or cf. It. rascia serge, G. ra.?cb, prob- 
ably fr. Arras in France (cf. Aerab).] An inferior kind 
of silk, or mixture of silk and worsted. [Ob^.] Bonne. 

Rjash, a. [Compar. Rasher (-Sr); superl. Rashest.] 
[Probably of 8c;and. origin ; cf. Dan. <fe few. rask quick, 
brisk, rash, Icol. roskr vigoro^ brave, akin to D. & G. 
rasch quick, of uncertain origin.] 1. Sudden in action ; 
quick ; hasty. [ObJ.] ” Strong as aconltum or rash gun- 
powder.” Shak. 

2. Requiring sudden action ; pressing ; urgent. [Obs.] 

I scarce hove leisure to salute you, 

My matter is so rash. Shak. 

3. Esp., overhasty in counsel or action ; precipitate ; 
resolving or entering on a project or measure without 
due deliMratiou and caution ; opposed to prudent ; said 
of persons ; as, a rash statesman or commander. 

4. Uttered or undertaken with too much haste or too 
little reflection ; as, rash words ; rajth measures. 

3. So dry as to fall out of the ear with handling, as 
com. [Prov. Eng.] Grose. 

8rn, — Precipitate ; headlong : heailstrong ; foolhardy ; 
hasty; indiscreet; heedless; thoughtless; incautious; 


careless : inconsiderate ; unwary. — Rash, Advsntuboub, 
Foolhardy. A man is adventurous who incurs risk or 
hazard from a love of the arduous and the bold. A man 
is rash who does it from the mere impulse of his feelings, 
without counting the cost. A man is foolhardy who 
throws himself mto danger in disregard or defiance of 
the consequences. 

WttB uevor known a more adventurous knight. Dryden. 

Her rash hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, *he plucked, >hc cat. Ndton. 
If any vet be m foolhardu 
'l\i exiK)8e theniBelvei* to vain jeopardy { 

If they come wounded off, and lame. 

No honor *8 got by such a maim. flttdihrns. 

Rash(ra8h),r. f. To proparo with haste. [Gbs.] Foxe. 

Rash'er (-cr), n. [in sense 1, probably fr. rash^ a., 
as being hastily cooked.] 1. A thin slice of bacon. 

2. (Zool.) A Califorma rocktish {Sebastichlhys viinia- 
tus). 

RaSh'fUl (-ful), Rash; hasty; precipitate. [Obs.] 

Rashllng (-lf«g)» A rash person. [Gb^.] 

Rashly, adv. In a rash manner ; with precipitation. 

He that doth anything rashly, xnu^i do it williiielv; for he 
wu« free to deliberate or not. /> Hstrainje. 

Rash'ness, n. The quality or state of being rash. 

We offend ... by rashness, which la an ufflnnlng or deny- 
ing, before we have suflicieutly informed ouraelvoo. South. 

Syn. —Temerity; foolhardinoss ; precipitancy; pre- 
cipitation ; hastiness ; indis(‘rotioii ; heedlessuess ; mcon- 
sideration ; carelessness. Bee Temerity. 

II Ras-koPnik (r5s-kBl'nTk), n. [Russ, raskojenik'* 
schismatic, heretic.] (Ecel.) One of tlie separatists or 
dissenters from the estabUslied or Greek church in Rus- 
sia. [Written also rnscolnik.] 

llRa-SCFras (r4-z5'r5z), n. pi. [NL., fr. L. radere, 
rasum, to scratch. See Rase, v. t.] (Zo'dl.) An order 
of birds ; the Oullinm. 

Formerly, the word lia.wre.s was used in a wider 
sense, so as to include other birds now w'idely separated 
in classification. 

RM^ri-al (jrT-oh 

Razor. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Rasp (rAsp), r. f. Lt//i/>. 

& /). p. Rasped (r&apt) ; 

Hcrape,grate,rfljp, fr OHO, 
raspOn to scrape together, 

to collect, probably akin to ^ 

E. rap. Cf. Rap to snatch.] y 

1, To rub or file with a 

rasp ; to rub or grate with d 

a rough file ; as, to rasp ^ 

wood to make it smooth ; 

to rasp bones to powder. f 

_2, H, flKiuativoly : Hlrd,. 


Rat (rit), n. [AS. rmt ; akiu to D. rof, OHG. ro/o, 
raita, G. ratte. raize, OLG. raWa, LG. &> Dan. roffe, Sw. 
rdtta, F. rat, Ir. & Gael, radon. Armor, raz, of unknown 
origin. Cf. Raccoon.] 1. {ZoU.) One of several species 
of small rodents of the genus Mus and allied genera, lar- 
ger than mice, tliat infest houses, stores, smd ships, espe- 
cially the Norway, or brown, rat (M, decumanus), the 
black rat (M. rattus), and the roof rat (M. Alexandrinus). 
Theso were introduced into America from the Old World. 

2. A round and tapering mass of hair, or similar ma- 
terial, used by women to supnort the piiffs and rolls of 
their natural hair. [Local, U. /S.] 

3. One who deserts his party or associates ; hence, in 
the trades, one who works for lower wages than those 
prescribed by a trades union. [Cant] 

■* ” It so chanced that, not long after the accession 
of the house of Hanover, some of the brow n, that is, the 
German or Norway, rats, were first brought over to this 
country (in some timber as is said) ; and being much 
stronger than the black, or, till then, the common, rats, 
they in many places quite extirpated the latter. The 
word (both the noun and the verb to rat) was first, as we 
have seen, leveled at the converts to the government of 
George the First, but has by degrees obtained a wider 
meaning, and come to be applied to any sudden and mer- 


ii. nuu H-, • Raaorial Birds. 

To (irato harahly upo>i | to 

offend by coaiso or rough of Common PIuhb- 

troatinent or language; as, not; cc of Wild Turkey ; dd 
some sounds rasp the oar , of Ptarmignu. 
his insults ra.Hped my temiier. 

Rasp, n. [GK. ra.spe, OF. raspe, F. r/zpe. See Rasp, i’.] 

1. A (coarse file, on whi(.‘h the cutting prominences are 
distinct points raised by the oblique stroke of a sliarp 
punch, instead of lines raised by a chisol, as on tlie true 
file. 

2. The raspberry. [Obs.] “ Set sorrel amongst rasps, 

and the rasps will be the smaller.” Bacon. 

Raop paJm {Hot.), a Brazilian palm tree {Iriarlea ero- 
rhiza) which has strong aitruil roots like a screw pine. 
The roots have a hard, rough surface, nnd are used by tiie 
natives for graters ana rasp.n, whence the common name. 

II Ras^pa-tcKri-Uin (rfi8''pA-to'rI-fim), n. [LL.] Bee 

RASPA'IORY. 

RasiFa-tO-ry (rAsp'A-tiJ-rjr), n. [LL. raspatoHvm : cf. 
F.raspaioir. ^oRasp, r.] A surgeon’s rasp. BV,vc?no72. 

RaspH^r-nr (r«z'Wr-ry ; 277), n. [From E. ra.^p, in 
allusion to the apparent roughness of the fruit.] (Bot.) 
{a) The thimble-shaped fruit of 
I the Rubus Jdmus and other aim- 
ilar brambles ; as, the black, the • 

red, and the white raspbet'^n/. 

{b) The shrub bearing tins fruit. 

IIE^^ Technically^ raspberries 
are those brambles in which the 'wV#Rr 
fruit separates reailily from tlie 
core or receptacle, in this differ- 
ing from the blackberries, in 
which the fruit is firmly at- 
inched to the receptacle. 

Raap'er (rA8p'Sr),ri, One w li<*, Yf Urf 

or that which, rasps ; a scraper. 

Ras'pls (rSc/pTs), n. The 
raroberry. [Obs.] jMngham. bMQMft 

lUsiFy (rOsp'y), a. Like a 
rasp, or the sound made by a RnspbcrricH. 

rasp; grating. R. J). Blackmore. 

Rasse (rSs), n. [Cf. Malay rasa taste, sensation.] 
{Zo'ol.) A carnivore ( Viveri'icula Mnlaccensis) allied to 
the civet but smaller, native of Oliina and the Bast 
Indies. It furnishes a perfume resembling that of the 
civet, which is highly prized by the Javanese. Galled 
also Malacca weasel, and lesser Hvet, 

Ra^snre (ra'zhtir ; 136 ), n. [L. rasurn, fr. radere, 
rasum, to scrape, to shave. See Rase, r.] 1. Tlio act 
of rasing, scraping, or erasing ; erasure ; obliteration. 

2. A mark by which a letter, word, or any part- of a 
writing or print, is erased, effaced, or obliterated , an 
erasure. Ayliffe. 


ceuary change in politics.’’ Zorrf Afa/wn. 

Bamboo rat {Zddl.), any Indian rodent of the genus 
Rhizoviy.s.— Boz.ver rat, Coast rat. {Zo'dl.) Beeimdor Bea- 
ver, aiitf Coast. — Blind rat (Zo'dl.), the mole rat. — Cotton 
rat (Zo'dl.), a long-haired rat (Sigmodon hispidiis), native 
of the Southern United States and Mexico. It makes its 
nest of cotton and is often injurious to the crop. — Ground 
rat. Bee Orovttd Pig, under Ground. — Hedgehog rat. 
Bee under Hedoehoo. — Kangaroo rat (^ou7.), thtnwiioroo. 

— Norway rat (Zodl. ), the common brown rat. See Hat. 

— Pouched rat. (Zodl.) (a) Bee Pocket (lopher, umler 
Pocket, (b) Anv African rodent of the genus Criretomns. 

— BAt Indian. (kthnoL),n tribe of Indians dwelling near 
Fort Ukon, Alaska. They belong to the Atliabawiau 
stock. — Eat mole. (Zodl.) See Mole rat, under Mole. - 
Eat pit, an inidosed space into w hich rats are put to be 
killed by a dog for sport.— Eat snake (Zoc/.), a large colu- 
brine huoKc (Ptyas inueosus) very conimoii in India nnd 
Ceylon. It enters dwellings, and destroys rats, chickens, 
etc. — Spiny rat (Zodl.), any South American rodent of the 
genus Echmomy,$. — To .mell a rat. See under Smell. — 
Wood rat (Zodl.), any American rat of the genus Aco/o- 
ma, especially A. Floridana, common in the Southern 
United States. Its feet and belly are white. 

Rat, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Ratted ; p. pr. & vh. n. 
Ratting,] 1. In English politics, to desert one’s party 
from interested motives ; to forsake one’s associates for 
one’s ow'ii advantage ; in the trades, to work for less 
wages, or on other conditions, than those established by 
a trades union. 

CnkTidge . . . incurred the reproach of having raffed, solely 
by his inability to follow the friends of Ids early days. 

J)c Qumeey. 

2. To catch or kill rats. 

Ra^ta (ra'tA), n. [Maori.] (Rot.) A Now Zealand 
forest tree (Metro.riderns robusta), also, its hard dark 
red wood, used by the Maoris for paddles and war clubs. 

Rat'a-lbll'l-ty (rat^'A-bll'T-tJ^), w. The quality or state 
of being ratable. 

Rat'a-ble ^rat'A-b’l), a, 1. Capable of being rated, or 
set at a certain value. 

Twenty one were ratable, to lat] two marks of silver. Camden. 

2. Liable to, or subjected by law to, taxation ; as, raG 
able estate. 

3. Made at a proportionate rate ; os, payments. 

— Rara-ble-ness, ?<. — Rat'a-bly, adv. 

Rata-ll'a (rStA-ffi'fi), n. [F., fr. Malay arak arrack 
tafia a spirit distilled from luolasses.] A spirituous 
liquor flavored with the kernels of cherries, apricots, 
peaches, or other fruit, spiced, and sweetened with sugar ; 

— a term applied to tlie liqueurs called noyau, curagoa, 
etc. [Written also ratifa and ratajec.] 

Ra-tan^ (r&-tan'), w. Bee Rattan. 

RaUa-ny (rfitov-n^), n. (Bot.) Same as Rhatany, 

I! Ra^ta^plan' (ria&'plSN'), n. [F.] The iterative 
sound of lK>ating a drum, or of a galloping horse. 

Ratch (rUch), n. (Zo'dl.) Same as Kotche. 

Ratoh (rttch), n. [See Rack the Instrument, Ratchet.] 
A ratclict wheel, or uotched bar, with which a pawl ot 
click works. 

Ratch'el (-S), n. Gravelly stone. [Prov. B'vg.] 

RatOh'et (-fit), n. [Properly a diminutive from the 
same word as rack : cf. F. rochet. Bee 2d Ratch, Rack 
the instrument.] 1. A pawl, click, or detent, lor hold- 
ing or propelling a ratchet wheel, or ratch, etc. 

2. A mechanism composed of a ratchet wheel, or ratcb| 
and pawl. See Ratchet wheel, below, and 2d Ratch. 

Ratchet brace (J/cc/i.), a bor- AfTsftu 

ing brace, having a ratchet ^ g 

wheel and pawl for rotating g 

the tool by back and fortli ^ C ^ 

movements of the brace han- 
die. — Ratchet drill, a portable machine for [J 
working a drill by hand, consisting of n 
hand lever carrying at one end a drill 1 
holder which is revolved by means of a fi 
ratchet wheel and pawl, by swinging the 
lever back and forth. — Ratchet wheel if 


lever back and forth. — Ratchet wheel 
Q (Afach.), a cir- 

et h cular wheel 

J laving teeth, 
usually 

which a rocip- 

liip engages to 

turn the 
wheel for- 

o Ratchet Wheel i b Reciprocal ward, orasta- % 

Uug Lever » c Click. Pawl, or tionary paw R,»tchet Drill 
lUtonet, for communicating toholdlttroni 
motion » d Pawl, for prevent- turning backward, 
ing backward motion. In the cut, the mov- 

ing pawl c slides over the teetlTm one direction, but In 
returning, draws the wheel with it, while the pawl d 
prevents it from turning in the contrary direction. 
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Rato (rSt)t V. t. &. i. [Porh. fr. E. rate^ v. t.y to value 
/ ftt a certain rate, to estimate, but more prob. fr. Sw. rata 
to flud fault, to blame, to despise, to hold cheap ; cf. Icel. 
hrat refuse, hrati rubbisfirT^'To «hWfr%ith vehemence ; 
to scold ; to censure violently. Spenser. 

Go, rate thy minions, proud. Insulting boy I Shak. 

Conscience is a check to beginners in sin, reclaiming them 
from it, and rating them for it. Harrow. 

Rate, n. [OP., fr. L. rata {bc. pars), fr. ratus reck- 
oned, fixed by calculation, p. p. of reri to reckon, to 
calculate. Cf. Reason.] 1. Established portion or 
measure ; fixed allowance. 

The one right feeble through the evil TXtte 

Of food which in lier durosa she had found. Spemer. 

2 . That whicli is established os a measure or criterion ; 
degree ; standard ; rank ; proportion ; ratio ; as, a slow 
rate of movement; rate of interest is the ratio of the 
interest to the principal, per annum. 

Heretofore the rate ond standard of wit was different from 
what it ie nowadays. Sout-h. 

In this did hia holiness and godliness oppear above the rate 
and pitch of other men's, in that ho was so . . . inarciful. 

Cnlamy. 

Many of the horse could not marcli at that rate, nor come up 
soon enough. Clarendon. 

3. Valuation ; price fixed with relation to a standard ; 
cost ; charge ; as, high or low rates of transportation. 

They corac at dear rates from Japan. Locice. 

4. A tax or sum as-sessed by authority on property for 
public use, according to its income or value ; esp., in 
England, a local tax ; as, parish rates ; town rates. 

6* Order; arrangement. [06*.] 

Thus sat tliey all around in seemly rate. Spenner. 

6. Ratification ; approval. [/?.] Chapman. 

7. {II oral.) The daily gain or loss in seconds of a 
clock or watch that gains or loses time regularly. 

8. {Naut.) (a) The order or class to which a war ves- 
sel belongs, determined according to its size, unnaincnt, 
etc. ; as, first rate, second rate, etc. {b) The class of a 
merchant vessel for marine insurance, determined by its 
relative safety as a risk, as A 1, A2, etc. 

Rate, V. t. [m/). & p. p. Rated ; p. pr. & rb. n. 
Rating.] 1. To act a certain estimate on ; to value at 
a certain price or degree. 

I'n rate a tmiu by the nature of liis companions is a rule fre- 
quent indeed, but m)t inlulliblt’. ifaiith. 

You seem not liigh enough your Joys to rate. Uri/den. 

2. To assess for the payniout of a rate or tax. 

3. To settle the relative scale, rank, position, amount, 
value, or quality of ; as, to rate a ship ; to rate a seaman ; 
to rate a pension. 

4. To ratify. [Oi^.] “ To jvrfc the truce.” Chapuuni. 

To rate a chronometer, to ascertain tlie exact rate of its 

gain or loss as compared with true time, so as to make 
an allowance or computation dependent thereon. 

Syn. — To value; appraise; estimate; reckon. 

Rate, V. i. 1. To be set or considered in a class ; to 
have rank; as, the sliip rates as a ship of tlie line. 

2 . To make an estimate. 

Rate'a-ble (-d-bT), «. See Ratable. 

Ra'tel (rS'tBl), n. [F.] {ZoOl.) Any carnivore of 
the genus il/c/- 
livora, allied to 
the weasels and 
the skunks ; — 
called also hon- 
ey badger. 

Several 
speciGs are 
known in Af- 
rica and India. I 

Tim Cape rate! African or Capo Rutel (J/f’/h'i'orn Capr)K«J.'i). ] 
(J/. Cat tens is) i 

and the Indian ratel Indira) are the best known. Tlie ' 
back is gray ; the lower parts, face, and tail are black. 
They are foua of honey, and rob tlio nests of wild bees. 

Rate^pay^er (-pa'?r),n. One who pays rates or taxes. 

Rat'or (rat'Sr), n. One who rates or estimates. 

Rat'ar, «. One who rates or scolds. 

Rat'flah^ (rUt'flshO, n. (Zool.) Same as Rat-tail. 

Ratll(rath), n. [Ir. raf/n] 1. A hill or mound. [Ire- 
lanUJl Spenser. 

, 2 . A kind of ancient fortification found in Ireland. 

Rath ) (rSth), a. [AS. hrseS, hrted, quick, akin to 

Rathe ) OHG. hrad, Icol. hraSr.'] Coming before 
others, or before the usual time ; early. [Ots. or Poetic^ 
Bring the rathe primrose that forwikcn dlc«. Milton. 

Rath, \ adv. Early ; soon ; betimes. or Po- 

Rathe, ) eft’r] 

Why rise yc up so rathe f Chancer. 

Too rathe cut off by practice criminal. .Spenser, 

Rath'ar (rSth'Sr), a. [Compar. of Rath, «.] Trior ; 
earlier; former. [Oftj.] 

Now no man dwolleth at the rather town. Sir J. Manderille. 

Rath'er (rttth'?fr; 277), adv. [AS. hralSor, compar. 
of hratSe. hrasSe, quickly, immediately. Bee Rath, a.] 

1. Earlier; sooner; before. [f>ft.T.] 

Thou ehnlt, quod ho, ho rather false than I. Chaucer. 

A good mean to come the rather to grace. Foxc. 

2 . More readily or willingly ; preferably. 

My soul chooseth . . . death rather thon my life. Jal> vll. 15. 

3. On the other hand : to the contrary of what was 
said or suggested ; instead. 

Was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse. Mark v. 20. 

4. Of two ttltornatives conceived of, this by preference 
to, or as more likely than, the other ; somewhat. 

He sought throughout the world, but sought in vain, 

And nowhere finding, rather feared her slain. JJrydax. 

ft. More properly ; more correctly speaking. 

This ia an art 

Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art Itself is nature. Shak. 



6. lu some degree ; somewhat ; as, the day is rather 
warm ; the house is rather damp. 

The rather, the more so ; especially ; for better reason ; 
for particular cause. 

Y on are come to me in happy time. 

The rather for 1 have some siHirt in hand. Shak, 
~ Had rather, or Would rather, vretor to; prefers to ; ns, 
he had. or ivonld, rather go than stay. I had rather 
speak five words with my understanding than ten tlious- 
ond words in an unknown tongue.” 1 Cor. xiv. 19. See 
Had rather, under Had. 

RathMpe^ (rStl/rip^, a. Rareripe, or early ripe. — n. 
A rareripe. [065. or Prov. Eng.‘\ 

Such who delight in rathripe. fruits. Fuller. 

RaM-R-oa'tlon (rXt/T-fT-ka'shan), n. [Cf. P. ratifi- 
cation.'] The act of ratifying ; the state of being ratified ; 
confirmation ; sanction ; as, the ratification of a treaty. 

^Tl-R^er (rSl'I-fi/er), n. One who, or that which, 
ratifies ; a confirmer. Shale. 

RaTMy (-fi), v. t. [imp. .Sr p. p. RA-nriBi) (-fid) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Ratipyino (-fiTug).] [F. ratifier, fr. 
L. ratus fixed by calctilath " “ ’ ' ^ 


L. ratus fixed by calculation, firm, valid 4- ~fiv<ire (in 
comp.) to make. 8eo Rate, 7i., and - py.} To approve 
and sanction ; to make valid ; to confirm ; to establish ; 
to settle ; especially, to glvo sanction to, as something 
done by an agent or servant ; as, to rtUify an agreement, 
treaty, or contract ; to ratify a nomination. 

It is impossibla for the divine power to set a seal to a lie by 
rutifyiua an imposture with such a miracle. South. 

RaTl-ha-bi^tion (-ha-bTah'On), n. [L. ratihahitio ; 
ratus fixed, valid )- habere to hold.] Confirmation or ap- 
probation, as of an act or contract. [06.v.] *Ter. Taylor. 

Ra'tl-0 (ra'shl-o or ri'sho), n. [L., fr. reri, ratvs, to 
reckon, lielieve, tldnk, judge. Bee Reason.] 1. {Math.) 
The relation which ono quantity or magnitude has to nn- 
otlicr of the Hame kind. It is expresRed by tho quotient 
of tlie division of tho first by tho second ; thus, the ratio 
of 3 to C is expressed by 3 or J ; of « to 6 by ; or (less 
commonly) the second term is made the dividend ; as, 

tlTr' Some wTlters consider ratio as the quotient itself, 
making ratio equivalent to a number. 

The term ratio is also soinet'tucs applied to tlie differ- 
ence of two quuutitios as well ns to their guolirnl, in 
wldch case the former is called arithmetical ratio, tlm 
latter, geometrical ratio. The imiuo ratio is sometimes 
given to the rule of three in arithmetic. See under Rule. 

2 . Hence, fixed relation of niinibor, quantity, or de- 
gree ; rate ; proportion ; as, the ratio of representation 
in Congress. 

Compound ratio, Duplieata ratio, Inverae ratio, etc. Bee 
under Compound, Duplicate, etc. — Ratio of a geometrical 
progreaslon, tho constant quantity by which each term is 
multiplied to produce tho succeeuing one. 

Ra''ti-00'1-Iiate (rSsh'T-lSs'T-nat), r. i. [L. raiincinatus, 
p. p. of ratiocinari, fr. ratio reAsnn. See Ratio.] To 
J eason, cap. deductively ; to offer reason or argument. 

Ra^tl-OOl-na^tion (-na'shlin), n. [L. ratiocinntio : cf. 
F. ratiocination.] The process of reasoning, or deducing 
conclusions from preinisos ; deductive reasoning. 

Ra^tl‘Ocl-na-tlve (-5s'I-nu-tTv), a. [L. rotiocinnti- 
t’ttj.] Charat^terized by, or addicted to, ratiocuiation ; 
consisting in the comparison of propositions or facts, and 
the deduction of inferences from tho comparison ; argu- 
mentative ; as, a ratiocinative process. 

Tho ratiocinative mcditativcncss of his churncter. Cuht idor. 

Ra^tl-OO'^l-na-tO-ry (-nit-t6-ry), a. Ratiocinative. [A'.] 

Ra'tlon (ra'siiSu or rSsh'un), n. [F., fr L. ratio n 
reckoning, calculation, relation, reference, LL. ratio ra- 
tion. See Ratio.] 1. A fixed daily allowance of pro- 
visions assigned to a soldier in tlie army, or a sailor in 
tlio navy, for his subsistence. 

Officers have several rations, the number varying 
according to their rank or tlie number of their attendauts. 

2 . Hence, a certain portion or fixed amount de.alt out ; 
an allowance ; an allotmeut. 

Ra'tlon, r. t. To sup[»ly with nations, as a regiment. 

Ra^tlon-al (rSsh'fiiw/l), u. [L. ratamalis: cf. F. 7o- 
tionncl. See Ratio, Reason, and cf. Rationale.] 1. Re- 
lating to the reason ; not physical ; mental. 

Morni philoBophy wnx Iuh chiefefit end j for the rational, the 
natural, and niutluminticd . . . wore but aimjde nnstinios in 
coinpnnsou of the other. Sir T. Forth. 

2. Having remon, or the faculty of reasoning; en- 
dowed with reason or understanding ; reasoning. 

It Is our glory and happiness to have a ratumol nature. Law. 

3. Agreeable to reason ; not absurd, jircpostorous, ex- 
travagant, foolish, fanciful, or the like ; w iso ; judicious ; 
os, rational <*onduct ; a rational man. 

4. {Chem.) Expressing the tyi>e, structure, relations, 
and reactions of a compound ; graphic ; — said of formu- 
la?. See under Formula. 

Rational horizon. (.4.vfron.) See Horizon, 2 (6). — Rational 
quantity {Ala.), one that can bo expressed without the 
use of a radical signi or in exact parts of unity ; op- 
poseri to irrational or radical quantity. — Rational symp- 
tom {Med.), one elicited by tho statements of the pafiont 
himself and not as the result of a physical examination. 

8yii.“-8ano; sound; intelligent reasonable ; sensi- 
ble ; wise \ discreet ; judicious. — Rational, Reasona- 
ble. national has referenco to reason as a faculty of 
the mind, and is opposed to fiTational ; as, a rational 
being, a rational state of mind, rational views, etc. In 
these cases the speculative reason is more particularly 
referred to. Reasonable has reference to the exerclw' of 
this faculty for practical purimsoB, and means, governed 
or directed by reason ; os, reasonable desires or plans ; 
a reasonable charge ; a reasonable prospect of success. 
What higher in her oociety thou ilnd'at 
Attractive, human, rativnal. love BtUl. Milton. 

A law may be reasonable in itself, although a man does not 
allow it, or does not know the reoaon of the lawgivero. Swift, i 

Ra'tloa-aL n. A rational being. Young. 

Ra'tion-aa® (r«sh'«n.K'lS), n. [L. rationalis. iieut. | 


t rationale. Bee Rational, g.] An explanation or exposi- 
tion of the principles of some opinion, action, hypothesis, 
phenomenon, or the like ; also, the principles themselves. 

Ra^n-al-lsm (rSsh'fiiwil-Iz’m), n. [Cf. F. rationa- 
lisme.] 1. {Theol.) Tho doctrine or system of those who 
deduce their religious opinions from reason or the under- 
standiiuf, ns distinct from, or opposed to, revelation. 

2. {Philos.) The system that makes rational power 
the ultimate test of truth oiiposod to sensualism, or 
sensationalism, and empmemn. Firming. 

Ra'tion-al-ist, n. [Cf. F. rationaliste.] Ouo who 
accepts rationalism as a theory or system ; also, dispar- 
agioKlyi a false roaROuor. Seo Citation under Rkasonist. 

Ra^tion-al-lB'tiO (-TsTTk), ) a. Belonging to, or in 

jj^/tlon-al'ls'tlo-^ (-tT-kal), ) accordance with, tho 
principles of rationaliHm.—- Ra''tlon-al-iB'tlO-Bl*ly, adv. 

Ra^tlon-all-ty (-in'T-tl? ; 277), n. ; pi. -ties (-tiz). [F. 
rationalite, or L. rationolitas.] The quality or state of 
being rational ; ngreeiuent with reason ; possession of 
reason ; due exercise of reason ; reasonableness. 

When God has made rationulUv the common portion of man- 
kind, bow came it to ho tliy incloBurc ? ilow qf Tongue. 

Well-directed intentions, whono rationalitus will never bear 
a rigid examination. 7’. Ht owne. 

Ra^tlon-al-l-za'tion (rKsh^&n-al-T-zS^sh&n), n. The 
act or process of rationalizing. 

Ra'UOn-al-lze (rilsh'fin-wl-Iz), v. t. 1. To make ra- 
tional ; also, to convert to rationalism. 

2. To interpret in the manner of a rationalist. 

3. To form a rational conception of. 

4. {Alg.) To render rational; to free from radical 
si^iH or quantities. 

Ra'tlon-al-ize, v. {. To use, and rely on, reason in 
forming a theory, belief, etc., especially in mutters of 
religion : to accord with the princqdes of rationalism. 

'rheodftre . . . i« justlj’ conflidcred tlie chief rationtdizing doc- 
tor of antiquity. J. JJ. Fewman. 

Ra'tlon-al-ly, adv. lu n rational manner. 

Ra^tion-al-neas, n. The quality or state of being ra- 
tional ; rationality. 

II Ra-tFt» (ri-ti'tc), n. pi. [NL., fr. L. ratis a raft ; 
cf. L. ratUv.t marked w itii tJie figure of a raft.] {Zovl.) 
An order of birds in w hicli tho wings arc small, rudimen- 
tary, or flbfiorit, and the breastbone is destituto of a keel. 
Tlie ostrich, emu, moa, and apteryx are examples. 

Rat^i'tatd (rSt'I-tlit), a. {Zool.) Of or pertaining to 
tlie Ratitir. 

Ratlte (rSt'it), a. {Zo\)l.) Of or pertaining to the 
Ratitm. •— n. One of the Hntita>. 

Rat^linea ) (rat'ITnz), n, pi. [Of uncertain origin.] 

Ratlins ) {Faut.) The small « \ 
transverse ropes nttaclicd to 
slirouds and forming the steps of a \ 
rojie ladder. [Written also rat- 
linm, and raitUngs.] Totten. 

Ration (rSt'5n), n. [Cf. lUc- \\\A4pl 
COON.] A small rat. [06j.] 

Piers Ploivman. 

Ra-toon' (r&-toon'),n. 1. Samo 
as Hattoon, 71. 

2. A rattan cane. [06.<f.] 

Ra-toonS v. i. Samo as Rat- 

Rats'bane' (rKts'banOi \v \ ' ^ 

“j- 6«7ie.] Rat poison; white ar- „ , , , 

(jcnic. Shrouds and Ilofiinca. 

Ratslfaned^ (-baud'), a. roisoned by ratsbane. 

Rat'-tall' (rSt'tal'), a. Like a rat’s tail in form ; os, 
a rat-tail file, which is round, slender, and tapering. 8ce 
Jlhud. of File. 

Rat'-tall', n. 1. (Far.) pi. An excrescence growing 
from the pastern to the middle of tlie shank of a horse. 

2. (iToe/.) (a) The California cliimaTa. 8ce Chiujera. 
(6) Any fish of tlie genus Macrarus. Bee Grenadier, 2. 

Rat'-talled' (-tah 1'), cu {Zool.) Having a long, taper- 
ing tail like that of a x^. 

Bat-tailed larva {Zool.), the larva of a fly of the genus 
Eristalis. Bee Krirtalib. — Rat-tailed ssruant {ZobD. the 
fer-do-lance. — Rat-tailed shrew {ZooL). the musk slirew. 

Rat-tan' (rSt-tUn'), n. [Malay rbtnn.] [Written also 
ratan.'] {Hot.) One of the long slender flexible steins of 
several si^cies of palms of the genus Calamus, mostly 
East Indian, though some are African and Australian. 
They are exceedingly tough, and are used for walking 
sticks, wickerwork, chairs and seats of cliairs, cords and 
cordage, and many other purposes. 

Rat-teen' (-tSn'), n. [F. ratine.] A thick woolen 
stuff quilled or twilled. 

Rat'ten (rUt't’n), v. t. [Prov. E. ratten a rat, hence 
the verb literally means, to do mischief like a rat.] To 
deprive feloniously of tho tools used in one’s employ- 
ment (as by breaking or stealing them), for the purpose 
of annoying ; as, to ratten a mechanic w ho works during 
a strike. \_Trades-rinwn C\rtil] J. McCarthy. 

Rat'ter (-ter), n. 1. One w-ho, or that w'hich, rats, 
as one who deserts his party. 

2. Anything which catches rats ; esp., a dog trained to 
catch rats ; a rat terrier. See Terrier. 

Rat'ti-net' (-tT-n0t'), n. A woolen stuff tliinuer tlian 
ratteen. 

Rat'tlng (rat'tTng), «. 1. Tlie conduct or practices 

of one wlio rats. Pec Rat, r. i., 1. Sydney Smith. 

2. The low sport of setting a dog upon rats confined in 
a pit to see liow many lie will kill in a given time. 

Rat'tle (-t’l), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Rattled (-t’ld) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Rattling (-tlYng).] [Akin to D. rateten, 
G. rasseln, AS. hnetele a rattle, in hnjefelwyrt rnttlc- 
wort ; cf. Gr. Kpabairetv to swing, wave. Cf. Rail a 
bird.] 1. To make a quick succession of sharp, inhar- 
monious noises, as by tho collision of Iiard and not very 
sonorous bodies sliakcn together ; to clatter. 

And the rude hail in rattling tempest forms. Addison. 

’T wa-s hut the wind. 

Or the car rattling o’er tlie stony street. Bynm. 
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RATTLE 

2. To drive or ride briskly, so as to make a clattering ; 
as, we rattled along for a couple of miles. IColloq."] 

5. To make a clatter with the voice ; to talk rapidly 
and idly ; to chatter ; — with on or awap ; as, she rat- 
tled on for an hour. [CollogJ 

(rSt't’l). V. t. 1. To cause to make a rattling 
or clattering sound ; as, to rattle a chain. 

2. To assail, annoy, or stxm with a rattling noise. 

Sound but another [drum], and another eholl 

At loud as thine rattle the welkin's ear. Shak. 

3. Hence, to disconcert ; to confuse ; as, to raiile one's 
judgment ; to rattle a player in a game. iColloq.'} 

4. To scold ; to rail at. L'Mstrange. 

To rattle ofL (a) To tell glibly or noisily : as, to rattle 

ctff' a story, (b) To rail at ; to scold. “ She would 
sometimes rattle off her servants sharply." Arbuthtiot, 

Rat'tlO, n. 1. A rapid succession of sharp, clattering 
sounds ; as, the rattle of a drum. Prior, 

Z, Hoisy, rapid talk. 

All this ado about the golden age is but an empty rattle and 
frivolous conceit. UakewilL 

3. An Instrument with which a rattling sound is made ; 
especially, a child’s toy that rattles wlien shaken. 

The rattlee of Isis and the cymbals of Brasilea nearly enough 
TOMmble each other. Sir W. Raleigh. 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. Rape. 

4. A noisy, senseless talker ; a jabberer. 

It may seem strange that a man who wrote with so much 
perspicuity, vivacity, and grace, should have been, whenever 
he took a part in conversation, an empty, noisy, blundering 
rattle. Macaulay. 

6. A scolding ; a sharp rebuke. [Ob8.'\ Heylin. 

0. {Zo'61.) Any organ of an animal having a structure 

adapted to produce a rattling sound. 

The rattle of a rattlesnake is composed of the 
hardened terminal scales, loosened in succession, but not 
oast off, and so nioditled in form as to make a series of 
loose, hollow joints. 

7. The noise in the throat produced by the air in 
pa^ng through mucus which the lungs are unable to 
expel ; — ohielv observable at the approach of death, 
when it is oallea the death rattle. See Ralk. 

To spring a rattle, to cause it to sound. — TsUow rattle 
iBot.), a yellow'ilowered herb (Rhinanthus Crieta-gaUi), 
the ripe seeds of which rattle in the inflated calyx. 

Rat'tle-bOZ^ (-b5ks0» n. 1. A toy that makes a rat- 
tling sound ; a rattle. 

2. (Bot.) (a) An American herb {Crotalaria sagitta- 
lu), the seeds of which, when ripe, rattle in the inflated 
(6) Any speoies of Crotalaria^ a genus of yellow- 
flowered herlM, with inflated, many-seeded pods. 

RaVUd-toauefl^ (-brSnd^). a. Giddy ; rattle-headed. 

RaVtlg-llMd^ (-hSdOt n. An empty, noisy talker. 

Rat'tlg-hMd^ed, a. Noisy; giddy: unsteady. 

Rat'tla-BUnuMl^ (-mouB^), n. A bat. lObi.] Puttenham. 

Rat'Ue-pate' (-paV), n. A rattlehead. C. Kingsley. 

Rat'tle-pated, a. Rattle-headed. " A noisy, rattle- 
pated fellow.” W. Irving. 

Bat'tlaf (-tl3r), n. One wlio, or that which, rattles. 

Rat'tlgHgnakg^ (rSt^t’l-snSkO, n. i^Zool.) Any one of 
■ever^ species of ven- 
omous American snakes 
bdo^ing to the gen- 
era Crotalus and Cau- 
disona, or Sistrurus. 

They have a series of 
horny interlocking 
joints at the end of the 
tail which make a 
sharp rattling sound 
when shaken. The 
common rattlesnake of 
the Northern United 
States (Crotalus hor- 
ridus)y and the dia- 
mond rattlesnake of the 
South (C. adamanteus)y 
are the best known. S^ 

JUust. of Famq. 

Qrouad rattlssnaks 
(£odl.)t a small rattle- 

ft 

the Southern United yuMjairox). 

States, having a small rattle. It has nine large scales on 
its head. -- Battlesnaks fsm (Bot.). a common American 
fern (Botrychium Virginianum) having a triangular de- 
oomi>ound frond and a long-stalked namole of spore cases 
rising from the middle of the frond. — RattlMnaks grass 
(Rof.), a handsome American grass ( 

Canadensis) with an ample panicle of rather 
liurge ovate spikelets, each one composed of 
imbricated parts and slightly resembling the 
rattle of the rattlesnake. Sometimes called 
quaking grass. — liattlesnake plantain. (Bot.) 

Bee under Plamtaih.— Battlssnake root ( Bot . ). 
a name given to certain American species of 
the compoeite genus Prertantftes iP. alba and 
P. serpentaria), formerly asserted to cure the 
bite of the rattlesnake. Called also lion's font^ 
gall of the earth, and white lettuce. — Eattle- 
snake’s master. (Bot.) (a) A species of Agave 
[Agave Virginica) growing in the Southern 
United States, (b) An umbelliferous plant Rattlesnake 
(Eryngium yucaefolium) vrtth large bristly* Grass, 
fringed linear leaves, (r) A composite plant, 
the blazing star UAalris squarrosa). — RatUeiaaks weed 
(Acf.), a plant of the composite genus Hieracium iH. ve- 
nosum ) ; — probably so named irom ite spotted leaves. 
See also Svauioot. 

BAt^tl0-tnp^ (*trKi/), n. Any machine or vehicle that 
does not run smoothly. [Collog.J A. Trollope. 

(-wMO, n. Any plant of the 

genus Asirapalus. See Milk vxtch. 

Bsrtle-WlaCB^ (-wTngzO, n. (Zo^l.) The golden-eye. 

Bat'tle^WQ^ (-wflrtO, n. [AS. hraBtdwpii.‘\ (Bot.) 
Same as Battucbox. 
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Rat'UlllgB (rlt'tlTnn), n. pi. (Kaut.) Ratlines. 

Rftt-toon' (rat-t66n0» «. iSp. retoflo.] One of the 
stems or shoots of sugar cane of the second year’s growth 
from the root, or later. See PLAMT-oAinL 

RAt-tOOII^ t». i. [imp. & p. p. Rattooked (-MfftndQ ; 
p, pr. & vb. n. Rattookwo.] [Cf. Sp. retoflar.] To 
sprout or spring up from the root, as sugar cane from 
the root of the previous year's planting. 

Rau'old (rg^sTd), a. [L. raucus hoarse ; of. LL. rau- 
eidus,"] Hoarse; raucous. [.K.] Lamb. 

RAU'ol-ty (rg'sl-tj^), n. [L. raueitast from rauens 
hoarse : of. F. raucitS.'} Harshness of sound ; rough ut- 
teranoe ; hoarseness ; as, the raueity of a trumpet, or of 
the human voice. 

Raa'OOIIfl (rg'ktls), a. [L. raueus.'} Hoarse ; harsh ; 
rough ; os, a raucoutf thicK tone. "His voice slightly 
rauaoui.** Aytoun. — Ran'OOlUhlj. adv. 

RAVfht (rat), obs. imp. & p. p. of Rsaoh. Shak. 

Rangllt, obs. imp. & p.p. of Rsox. Chaucer. 

Rannoh (rgneh), v. t. Bee Ramor. Spenser. 

Raun-aomi' (rw-sShn^), n. Ransom. [02>«.] Cnauoer, 

RaT'aga (rXv^ ; 48), n. [F., fr. (assumed! L. ra- 
pagiumt rapaticum^ fr. rapere to carry off by force, to 
ravish. Bee Rapacious, Ravish.] Delation by vio- 
lence ; violent ruin or destruction ; devastation ; havoc ; 
waste ; as, the ravage of a lion ; the ravages of Are or 
tempest ; the ravages of an army, or of time. 

Would one think “twero possible for love 

To make such I'avage in a noble soul ? Addison. 

Syn. — Despoilment ; devastation ; desolation ; pillage ; 
plunder ; spoil ; waste ; ruin. 

RaT'agA, V. t. &p.p. Ravaged (-tjd); p, pr. 

Sl vb. n. Ravaging (-a-jTng).] [F. ravagei'. Bee Rav- 
age, n.] To lay waste by force ; to desolate by violence ; 
to commit havoc or devastation upon ; to spoil ; to plun- 
der ; to consume. 

Already Cnsar 

llu ravaged more than half the globe. Addison, 

His lands were daily ravaged, his oattle driven away. 

Macattlay. 

Syn. — To despoil ; pillage ; plunder ; sack ; spoil ; dev- 
astate ; desolate ; destroy ; waste ; ruin. 

RgT'E-gar (-A'jSr), n. One who, or that which, rav- 
ages or lays waste ; seller. 

Reve (rSv). obs. if^. of Rrm 

Rave, n. [Prov. K raves^ or raihest a frame laid on 
a wagon, for carrying hay, etc.] One of the upper 
aide pieces of the frame of a wagon body or a sleigh. 

Raye (rSv), v. i. Jimp. &p. p. Raved (rSvd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Raving.] [F. r^ver to rave, to be delmous, to 
dream ; perh^s fr. L. rabere to rave, rage, be mad or 
furious. Cf. ^GB, Reveko.] 1. To wander in mind or 
intellect ; to be delirious ; to talk or act irrationally ; to 
bo wild, furioiu, or raging, as a madman. 

In our madness evermore we rave. Chaucer, 
Have I not cause to rave and beat my breast T Addison. 

The mingled torrent of redcoats and tartans went raving 
down the valley to the gorge of Killiecrankie. Macaulay. 

2. To rush wildly or furiously. Spenser. 

3. To talk with unreasonable enthusiasm or excessive 
passion or excitement; — followed by about, of, or on; 
as, be raved about her beauty. 

The hallowed scene 
Which others raw of, though they know it not Byron. 

Rava, V. t. To utter in madness or frenzy ; to say 
wildly ; as, to rave nonsense. Young. 

Rayeliook (rSv'hdflk), n. (Shipbuilding) A tool, 
hooked at the end, for enlarging or clearing seams for 
the reception of oakum. 

Rav'u (riv^), V. /. [imp. & p. p. Raveled (-’Id) or 
Ravelled ; p. pr. & vb. n. Raveling or Ravelling.] 
[OD. ravelen, t>. rafelen, akin to LG. rebeln, rebheln, 
reffdn.'l 1. To separate or undo the texture of ; to 
tMe api^ ; to untwist ; to unweave or unknit ; — often 
followed by out / as, to ravel a twist ; to ravel out a 
stockhag. 

Sleep, that knits up the raveled sleave of care. Shak. 

2. To undo the intricacies of ; to disentangle. 

3. To pull apart, as the threiuis of a texture, and let 
them fall into a tangled mass ; hence, to entangle ; to 
make intricate ; to involve. 

What gloiy ’s due to him thot could divide 

Such raveled interests i has the knot untied ? Waller. 

The faith of very many men seems a duty so weak and indif- 
ferent, is so often untwisted by violence, or raveled and en- 
tangled in weak discourses 1 Jer. Taylor. 

V. i. 1. To become untwisted or unwoven ; 
to be disentangled ; to be relieved of intricacy. 

2. To fall into perplexity and confusion. [Gbs.] 

Till, by their own perplexities Involved, 

They ravel more, still less resolved. Milton, 

3. To make investigation or search, as by picking out 
the threads of a 
woven pattern. 

[Obs.-] 

The humor of ross 
eling into all these 
mystical or entan- 
gled matters. 

Sir W. Temple. 

Rar'al-ar (-3r), 
n. [Also raveller.] 

One who ravels. 

RaToOln (rSv'- 
lTn; 277). n. [F.; 
cf. Bp. rebeUin, It. 
revellino, rivel- 



RaveUn. 


lino: perhaps fr. ®“tion«i bbCurUlni ccTensfllesj 
L- rL Xval- * Ravelin \ F Redoubt 

u re- ag^ ^ Itavelln t gg Covered V' - - * * 

ZumwaiL] (Fort.) Reentering Places of Arms, 

A detached work in same i ^ Ditch » U Ditch of 

with two embank- " Exterior 


ments which make 


Side t ts Capital. 


a salient angle. It Is raised before the curtain on the 



Raven (Corvus corax). 


BAVI8SANT 

counterscarp of the place. Formerly called demilun0f 
and half-moon. 

RaT'al-Sng (rfiv^'l-Tng)* n- [Also raueUiap.] 1. The 
act of untwisting or of dJ^ntangllng. 

2. That which is raveled out ; esp., a thread detached 
from a texture. 

RA'ran (rd'v’n), n. [AB. hrmfn: akin to D. raaf, O. 

raw, OHG. hraban, loel. hrafn, 
Dan. ravn, and perhajM to L. cor- 
vus, Gr. Kbpa^. V19>J (Hool.) A 
large black passerine 
biro (Corvus corax), 
similar to the crow, 
but larger. It is na- 
tive of the northern 
parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Amer- 
ica, and is noted 
for its sagacity. 

Sea ravsB (Zo- 

ol.), the cormo- 
rant. 

Ra'YMI,a. 

Of the color 
of the ra- 
▼en: Jet 
black; as, 
raven curls; 
raven dark- 
ness. 

Ray^en (rSv'’n), n. [OF. ravine Impetuosi^, vio- 
lence, F. ravine ravine. Bee Ravine, Rapine.] [Written 
also rmnn, and rarfne.] 1. Rapine; rarity. Bay. 

2. Prey ; plunder ; food obtained by violence. 

Ray'en, V. t. [twj?. & p. p. Ravened (-*nd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Ravening.] [Written also ravin, and ravine.] 

1. To obtain or seize by violence. Uakewiu. 

2. To devour with great eagerness. 

Like rats that ravin down thslr proper bane. Shak. 

Ray'en, V. i. To prey with rapacity ; to be greedy; 
to show rapacity. [Written also ravin, and ravine.] 

Benjamin shall raven as a wolf. Gen. xlix. Sf. 

II Ray^e-nala (rSv^i-nkOd), n. [Malagasy.] (Bot.) A 
genus of plants related to the banana. 

USET* Ravmala Madagascariensis, the principal species, 
is an unbranched tree with immense oaruke leaves grow- 
ing ^ternately from two sides of the stem. The sheath- 
ing bases of the leafstalks collect and retain rain water, 
which flows freely when they are pierced with a knife, 
whence the plant is called travelers tree. 

Ray'an-ar (rSv^’n-3r), n. 1. One who, or tliat which, 
ravens or plunders. Qower. 

2. A bird of prey, as the owl or vulture. [Obs.] Holland. 

Ray^an-ing, n. Eagerness for plunder ; rapacitv ; 
extortion. Luke xi. o9. 

Ray'en-lng, a. Greedily devouring; rapacious; as, 
ravening wolves. — Ray^en-inK-ly, adv. 

Ray'en-Olia (r8v"n-fis), a. [From 2d Raven.] 1. De- 
vouring with rapacious eagerness; furiously voracious; 
hungw even to rage ; as, a ravenous wolf or vulture. 

2. ]^er for prey or gratlflcation ; as, a rat'enout ap- 
petite or desire. 

^ Ray'en-oiuhly, adv. — Ray'en-ona-naM, n. 

Ra'yen’a-dnofc^ (rS'v’nz-dlSk'), n. [Cf. G. ravms- 
tuch.] A fine quality of sailcloth. Ham, Nav. Encyc. 

Ray'ar (rfiv^r), n. One who raves. 

Ray'ln (rSv^'n), a. Ravenous. [Obs.] Shak. 

Rayln I (rgv'’n), n. [Bee 2d Raven.] Food ob- 

Ray^a f tained by violence ; plunder ; prey ; raven. 
" Fowls of ravyne." Chaucer. 

Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With rarinr, shrieked against his creed. Tennysoti, 

Ray^in, Ray'lna, v. t. & i. See Raven, v. t. & i. 

Ra-ylna' (r&-v3n0, n. [F., a place excavated by a tor- 
rent, a ravine, fr. ravir to snatch or tear awaj^ L. rapere: 
cf. ll rapina rapine. Bee Ravish, and of. Rapine, Ra- 
ven prey.] 1. A torrent of water. [Ohs.] Cotgrave. 

2. A deep and narrow hollow, usually worn bv a 
stream or torrent of water ; a gorge ; a mountain cleft. 

Ray'lng (raving), a. Talking irrationally and wild- 
ly ; as, a raving lunatic. — Ray^lnf-ly, adv. 

Ray’lali (rftv'Ish), v. t. [imp. &jp. p. Ravished 
(-Isht) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Ravibbing.] [OE. ravissen, F. 
ravir, fr. L. rap^e to snatch or tear away, to ravish. 
Bee Rapacious, rapid, and -xsh.I 1. To seise and carry 
away by violence ; to snatch by force. 

These hairs which thou dost ravish from my chin 
Will quicken, and accuse thee. Shak. 

This hand shall ravish thy pretended right. Vryden. 

2. To transport with joy or delight ; to delight to 
ecstasy. Ravished . . . for the joy.” Chaucer. 

Thou hast ravished my heart. Cant iv. 9. 

3. To have carnal knowledge of (a woman) by force, 

and against her consent ; to rape. Shak. 

Syn. — To transport ; entrance ; enrapture ; delight ; 
violate ; deflour ; force. 

Ray'lab*6r (-Sr), n. One who ravishes (in any Mine). 

Rayiab'lng, a. Rapturous ; transporting. 

Ray'iah-ing-ly, adv. In a ravishing manner. 

RaVlall-lliailt (-ment), n. [F. ravissement. Bee 
Ravish.] 1. The act of carrying away by force or 
against consent ; abduction ; as, the ravishment of chil- 
dren from their parents, of a ward from bis guardian, or 
of a wife from her husband. Blackstone. 

2. The state of being ravished ; rapture ; trani^rt cf 
deUgbt; ecstasy. Spenser- 

In whose light all things joy, with ravishment . 

Attrostsd by thy beauty still to gase. Miltesi, 

8. The act of ravishing a woman ; rape. 

RaTfUHMttI (rSVlsHilnt), a. [F.] (Her.) In a hall* 
raised position, os If shout to spring on prey. 
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- «• , {Compar. Bawis (-Sr) ; tuperl. Biw- 

•^T.l [AS. hreaw ; akm to D. raauw* LG, ra«, G. roA, 
OHG. rC, Io6l. hr&Tf Dan. raa. Sw. ra, L. crudus, Gr. 

flesh, Bkr. kravis raw flesh. vl8' Cf. Ghuok, 
CnuKL.] L Not altered from its natural state ; not pre- 
pared by the action of lieat ; as, raw sienna ; specifically, 
not cooked ; not changed by heat to a state suitable for 
eating ; not done ; as, raw meat. 

%. Hence : Unprepared for use or enjoyment ; imma- 
ture ; unripe ; unseasoned ; inexperience ; unpraotioed ; 
untried ; as, raw soldiers ; a raw recruit. 

Approved himself to the rato judgment of the multitude. 

De QuifKXtf- 

3. Not worked in due form ; in the natural state ; un- 
touched by art ; unwrought. Sp^iflcally : {a) Not dis- 
tilled ; as, raw water. [Ods.] Sacon. (b) Not spun or 
twisted ; as, raw silk or cotton, (c) Not mixed or di- 
luted ; as, raw spirits, (d) Not tried ; not melted and 
strained: as, raw tallow, (c) Not tanned; as, raw 
hides. (/) Not trimmed, covered, or folded under ; as, 
the raw edge of a piece of metal or of cloth. 

4. Not covered ; bare. Specifically : (a) Bald. [06«.] 
** With skull all raw,** Speiuer. (ft) Deprived of skin ; 
galled ; as, a raw sore, (c) Sore, as if by being galled. 

And all his sinews waxen weak and raw 
Through long imprisonment. Spenter. 

6. Disagreeably damp or cold; chilly; bleak; as, a 
raw wind. “ A raw and gusty day.” Shak. 

Raw material, material that has not been subjected to 
a (s^cified) process of manufacture ; as, ore is the raw 
maferial used in smelting ; leather is the ratv material of 
the shoe industry. — Raw pig, cast iron as it comes from 
the smelting furnace. 

Raw, n. A raw, sore, or galled place ; a sensitive 
spot ; as, to touch one on the raw. 

Like savage hackney coachmen, they know where there is a 
ram. Dt Quince y. 

RawnMUe^ (ra'bSnO, a> Rawboned. [06 j.] Spenser. 

RawnMMQOd^ (-bSnd^), a. Having little flesh on the 
bones; gaunt. Shak. 

Raw^ead^ (r^MiSdO, n. A s^cter mentioned to 
frighten children ; as, rawhead and bloodybones. 

RawGllda' (rft^hid^), n. A cowhide, or coarse riding 
whip, made of uutauned (or raw) hide twisted. 

Raw^lah, a. Somewhat raw. [/?.] Marston. 

Rawly, adv. 1. In a raw manner; unskillfully ; 
witliout experience. 

3. Without proper preparation or provision. Shak. 

Raw'nOM, n. The quality or state of being raw. 

Ray (ra), 1 ’. t, [An aphetic form of array ; cf. Bx- 
lAY./ 1. To arrapr. [06«.] Sir T. Mare. 

2. TO mark, stain, or soil; to streak ; to defile. [06^.] 
*' The filth that did it ray.” Spenser. 

Ray, n. Array; order; arrangement; dress. 

And spoiling all her gears and goodly ray. Spenser. 

Ray, n. [OF. raf, F. raw, fr. L. radius a beam or 
ray, staff, rod, spoke of a wheel. Cf. Radius.] 1. One 
of a numW of lines or parts diverging from a common 
point or center, like the radii of a circle ; as, a star of 
six rays. 

2. (Sot^ A radiating part of a flower or plant ; the 
marginal norets of a compound flower, as an aster or 
a Buiitlower; one of the pedicels of an umbel or other 
circular flower cluster ; radius. See Radius. 

3. {Zool.) (a) One of the radiating spines, or carti- 
lages, supporting the fins of fislies. (b) One of the spher- 
omeres of a radiate, especially one of the arms of a star- 
fish or an ophiuran. 

4. {Physics) (a) A line of light or heat proceeding 
from a rsdiant or reflecting point ; a single element of 
light or heat propagated continuously; as, a solar ray/ 
a polarized ray, \h) One of the component elements of 
the total radiation from a body ; any definite or limited 
^rtion of the spectrum ; as, the red ray ; the violet ray. 
M6 lUusi, under Light. 

5. Sight ; perception ; vision ; — from an old theory 
of vision, that sight was something which proceeded 
from the eye to the object seen. 

The air. 

Nowhere to clear, iharpened his visual ray 
To objects distant for. Milton. 

All eyes direct their rays 

On him, and crowds turn coxcombs as they gaze. Pope. 

6. {Oeom.) One of a system of diverging lines passing 
through a point, and regarded as extending indefinitely 
In both directions. Bee Halt-bat. 

Bundle of rays. (Oeom.) Bee Pencil of rays, below.— 
BztrMrdiaary ray (Onf.), that one of the two parts of a 
ray divided by aouble refraction which does not foUow 
the ordinary law of refraction. — OrjUaary ray (Opt.), that 
one of the two parts of a ray divided by double refraction 
which follows the usual or ordinary law of refraction. — 
PtBflll oi rays (Oeom,), a definite system of rays. — Rsy 
flower, or Rsy floret (£oi.), one of the mar- 
ginal flowera of the oapitulum in such 
composite plants as the aster, golden- 
rod, didsy, and sunflower. They have an 
elongated, strM>- shaped eoroUa, while 
the coroUM of the disk flowers are tubu- 
lar and flve-lobed. — Ray point ( Oeom.)t 
the common point of a pencil of rays. 

Ray, V. t. timp. St p. p. Ratbd (rSd) ; 
p. pr, St vb. n. Rativo.} [Of. OF. 
raier, raiier. rayer, U raaiare to Irra- 
diate. See Rat, n., and of. Raoutb.] 1. To mark with 
lo^ lines; to streak. [06#.] Chaucer. 

2. [From Rat, n.] To send forth or shoot out ; to 
cause to shine out : as, to ray smiles. [Jff.J Thomson. 

V. i. To shine, as with rays. Mrs, Browning. 

Rty,n. [F. rale, L. rote. Of. Roach.] (Zo'6l.)(<i) 
Any one of numerous elasroobranch fishes of the order 
Rairo, Including the skates, torpedoes, sawfishes, etc. 
(6) In a restricted sense, any of the broad, flat, narrow- 
tallsd species, as the skates and sting rays. Bee Skatb, 

IWiop ray, a yeUow-spotted, long-tailed eagle ray 
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ning ray (PteravlaUia Atmlura), having very broad peo- 
Wral fins. -- ^vll ray. See Ska dkvil. — Eagle ray, any 
large ray of the family Myliobatid.T, or ^iobettidir' The 
cpi^ou European species (MuHohatis nquila) is called 
al^ whip ray, and miller. — ]riectiie ray, or Oramp ray, 
a torpedo. — Btarry ray, a common European skate (Haxa 
raatata). — Bang ray, anyone of numerous species of rays 
of the family Trygonidic _ 

having one or more large, 
shiurp, barbed dorsal 
spines on the whiplike 
t^ Called also stingaree. 

I! Ra'yah (ro'yi or ra'- 
yh), n. [Ar. raHyah a 
nerd, a subject, fr. ro’a 
to pasture, guard.] A 
mrson not a Mohamme- 
dan, who pays the capita- 
tion tax. {Turkey'] 

Ray' jgraaa' (rS'- 
grBs'). [Etymol. of ray 
is uncertain.] (Bot.) A 
perennial European grass Sting Ray (Dasyhatis ceut/'urus). 
(lolium perenne);— • Caudal Sting or Spine, 
called also rye grass, and red darnel. See Dabnxl, and 
Gkasb. 

Italian ray, or rye, grass. Bee Dabnel, and Gbass. 

Ray'lasa (rS'lfis), a. Destitute of rays ; hence, dark ; 
not illuminated ; blind ; as, a rayless sky ; rayless eyes. 

Ray' on (ra'Sn), n. [F.] Ray ; beam. [06#.] Spenser. 

Ray'on-nant (rS'5n-nant), a. [F.] (Her.) Darting 
forth rays, as the sun when it shines out. 

RaiO (raz), n. [Bee Race.] A Shakespearean word 
(used once) supposed to mean the same as race, a root, 

Razo, V. t. [iinp. & p. p. Razed (rBzd) ; P^r. & 
vb. n. Razing.] [F. raser. See Rase, v. f.] ["Written 
also rase.'} 1. To erase ; to efface ; to obliterate. 

liazmff the charactera of your renown. Shak. 

2. To subvert from the foundation ; to lay level with 
the ground ; to overthrow ; to destroy ; to demolisli. 

The royal hand that razed unhappy Troy. Dryden. 

8yn« — To demolisli ; level ; prostrate ; overthrow ; 
subvert ; destroy ; ruin. Bee Demolish. 

Razed (razd), a. Slashed or striped in patterns. 
[ Obs. ] Two Provincial roses on my razed shoes. ’ ’ Shak. 

Ra-zee' (rA-z5'), n. [F. vaisseau ras6, fr. raser to 
raze, to out down shipa See Raze, v. t., Rase, v. L] 
(Naut.) An armed ship having her upper deck cut away, 
and thus reduced to the next inferior rate, as a seventy- 
four cut down to a frigate. Totten. 

Ra-zee', v. t. [imp. <& p. p. Razeed 
(rA-z5d') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Razeeing.] To 
cut down to a less number of decks, and 
thus to an inferior rate or class, as a ship ; 
hence, to prune or abridge by cutting off 
or retrenching parts ; as, to razee a book, 
or an article. 

Ra'zor (ra'zSr), n. [OE. rasour, OF. 
rasur, LL. rasor: cf. F. rasoir, LL. raso- 
rium. See Raze, v. Rase, v. t.} 1. A 
keen-edged knife of peculiar shape, used in 
shaving tlio hair from the lace or the head. 

Take thee a barber's razor.” Ezek. v. 1. 

2. (Zo'ol.) A tusk of a wild boar. 

Razw flsh. (Zo'ol.) (a) A small Mediterra- 
nean fish (Coruvhscna >jot>acufa)j^prized for 
the table ._j6) The razor shell. — Razor gnm 
(Bot.), a West Indian plant (Scleria scin- 
dens), the triangular stem and the leaves of 
which are edged with minute sharp teeth. 

— Razor grlndw (Zo'dL), the European goat- 
sucker. — Razor ahsU (Zo'ol.). any marine 
bivalve shell beloi^ing to Bolen and allied 
genera, especially .%len, or EnsatcUa, ev.ns, 
and Americana, which have a long, narrow, 

Bomewliat curved shell, resembling a razor 
handle in shape. Called also razor clam, 
razor Jish, knife handle. — Razor stons. 

Same as Novaoulitk. — Rasor strap, or Bsr 
sor strop, a strap or strop used in sharpen- 
ing razors. 

Ra'zor-a-blo (-&-b’l), a. Ready for the Razor Shell 
razor ; fit to be shaved. [/?.] Shak. (Solene^s). 

Ra'zor-baofc' (-bteO, n. (Zodl.) Tlie 
rorqual. 

Ra'zor-bzokad' (-bSkt'), a. (Zool.) Havmg a sharp, 
lean, or thin book ; as, a razor-backed bog, peren, etc. 

Ra'ZOr-blU' (-btP), n. (Zool.) (a) A species of auk 
(Alca torda) common in the arc- 
tic seas. Bee Auk. (6) Bee Cut- 
water, 3. 

Ra'zure (ra'zhtlr ; 136), n. [Bee 
Rabure.] 1. The act of erasing 
or effaciug, or the state of being 
effaced; obliteration. See Ra- 
burb. Shah. 

2. An erasure ; a change made 
by erasing. 

There were many retzuru In the 
book of the treasury. Jtp. Bumst. 

II Rai'zl>a (rU'z^-K), n. [F., fr. 

Ar. ghdZia (prou. razia in Alge- 
ria).! A plundering and destruc- Razorbill torda). 
tive mouriion ; a foray; a raid. 

Ra- (rSO* [D- »■«-» older form (retained before vowels) 
red- .* of. F. re-, r^-.] A prefix signifying back, against, 
again, anew ; as, recline, to lean back ; rec^l, to call back ; 
recede; remove ; reclaim, to call out against ; repumi, to 
fight against ; recognition, a knowing again ; rejoin, to 
j<nn ; reiterate ; reassure. Combinations contain- 
ing the prefix re- are readily formed, and are for the 
most part of obvious dgnlflcatlon. 

Re (r«). [It.] (Jl/wi.) A syllable applied in solmization 



heact 

to the eecond tone of the diatonic scale of C ; in the Amer- 
ican system, to the second tone of any diatonic scale. 

Re'eb-eoit)' (re^Sb-sdrb'), V. t. To absorb again; to 
draw in, or imbilie, again what has been effused, extrav- 
asated, or thrown off ; to swallow up again : as, to re- 
absorb chyle, lymph, etc. ; — used esn. of fluids. 

Re'eb-eorp'tlon (-sfirp'shlln), n. The act or process of 
reabsorbing. 

Re^e(H)6M' (rS/Rk-sSs' or rt-Rk's8s), n. A second ac- 
cess or approacli ; a return, Hakewill, 

Re^to-onze' (rS^Rk-kuz'), t^. t. To accuse again. 

RmuAl (r5oh), V. i. To retch. Cheyne. 

Reaob, n. An effort to vomit. [I?.] 

RMUlb, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Reached (r5cbt) (Rauort, 
the old preterit, Is oosolete) ; «. pr. S: vb. n. Reaching.] 
[OE. rechen, AS. rSlcan, rmccmi, to extend, stretch 
out ; akin to D. reiken, G. reichen, and possibly to AB. 
rice powerful, rich, B. rich. V116.] 1. To extend ; to 
stretch ; to thrust out ; to put forth, as a limb, a mem- 
ber, something held, or the like. 

Tier trejBes yellow, and long utranghten, 

Unto her hcele* down they rauuhten. Rnm. of R. 

Reach hither thy hand and thruit it into njy wde. John xx. 27. 

Fruit tree*, over woody, reached too lar 
Their pampered boughs. Milton. 

2. Hence, to deliver by stretching out a member, espe- 
cially the hand ; to give with the hand ; to pass to an 
other ; to hand over ; as, to reach one a book. 

Ho reached me a full cup. 2 Esd. xiv. 39. 

3. To attain or obtain by stretching forth the hand ; to 
extend some part of the body, or sometliing held by <mo, 
BO as to touch, strike, grasp, or the like ; as, to reach an 
object with the hand, or with a spear. 

O patron power, . . . thy present aid afford, 

That I may reach the beast. Dryden. 

4. To strike, lilt, or touch with a missile ; as, to reach 

an ob^t with an arrow*, a bullet, or a shell. 

6. Hence, to extend an action, effort, or influence to ; 
to penetrate to ; to pierce, or cut, as far as. 

If tliese cxampk‘8 of grown men reach not the case of chil- 
dren, let them examine. Limke. 

6. To extend to ; to stretch out as far as ; to touch by 

virtue of extent ; as, his laud reaches the river. 


Thy desire . . , leads to no exceu 
That reaches blame. 


Milton. 


7‘ To arrive at ; to come to ; to get as far as. 

Before this letter reaches your hands. Pope. 

8. To arrive at by effort of any kind ; to attain to ; to 
gain ; to be advanced to. 

The best account of the apiiearanocs of nature which human 
penetration can reach, comes short of its reality. Cheyne. 

9. To understand ; to comprehend. [06#.] 

Do what, sir ? 1 reach you not. Beau, h Ft 

10. To overreach ; to deceive. [06.».] South. 

Reach, v. i. 1. To stretch out the liand. 

Goddess humane, reach, then, and freely taste ! Milton 

2. To strain after something ; to make efforts. 

Reaching above our nature docs no good. Dryden. 

3. To extend in dimension, time, amount, action, in- 
fluence, etc., so as to touch, attain to, or bo equal to, 
something. 

And behold, a ladder set upon the earth, and the top of It 
reached to heaven. Oett. xxviii. 12. 

The new world reaches quite across the torrid zone. Boyle. 

4. (JVauf.) To sail on the wind, os from one point of 
tacking to another, or with the wind nearly abeam. 

To zsaoli sfler or at, to make efforts to attain to or ob- 
tain. 

He would be in the posture of the mind reaching ofter a 
positive ideo of infinity. Locke. 

Raaoh, n. 1. The act of stretching or extending ; ex- 
tension ; power of reaching or touching with tho person, 
or a limb, or something held or thrown ; as, the fruit is 
beyond my reach / to be within reach of cannon shot. 

2. The power of stretching out or extending action, 
influence, or tlie like ; power of attainment or manage- 
ment ; extent of force or capacity. 

Drawn by others who had deeper reaches than themselves to 
matters which they least intended. Hayward. 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know. Pope. 

3. Extent ; stretch ; expanse ; hence, application ; in- 
fluence ; result ; scope. 

And on the loft hand, hell, 

With long reacii, interposed. Milton. 

I nm to pray you not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues, nor to larger reach 
Than to suspicion. Shak. 

4. An extended portion of land or water ; a stretch ; 

a straight portion of a stream or river, as from one turn 
to another ; a level stretch, as between locks in a canal ; 
an arm of the sea extending up into the land. ” The 
river's wooded reach.** Tennyson. 

The coast ... Is very full of creeks and reaches. Holland. 

6. An artifice to obtain an advantage. 

The Duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends of his 
own underhand to cross the design. Bacon. 

6. The pole or rod which connects the hind axle with 
the forward bolster of a wagon. 

Remobi'A-ble (-R-b'l), a. Being within reach. 

Razoh'zr (-^r), n. l. One who reaches. 

2. An exaggeration. [06#.] Fuller. 

RmoIi'Imz, u. Being beyond reach ; lofty. 

Unto a reacAIcw pitch of praises hight Bp- Halt. 

Rfl-fiOt' (r8-Rkt'), V. t. To act or perform a second 
time ; to do over again ; as, to react a play ; the same 
scenes were reacted at Rome. 

RZ-«Ot' (r«-«kt'), v.i. 1. To return an Impulse or 
impression ; to resist the action of another b^y by an 
opporito force : as, every body reacts on the body that 
impels it from its natural state. 
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REACTION 

it To act upon each other ; to exercise a reciprocal or 
a reverse effect, as two or more obemloal agents; to act 
In opposition* _ ^ 

RMUJ^tlOII (rl4Qc'shlin), n, [Cf. F. rSaotionA 1. km 
action in resisting other action or force ; counter tend* 
ency ; movement In a contrary direction ; reverse action. 

2 . (CAem.) The mutual or reciprocal action of chem- 
ical agents upon each other, or the action upon such 
obemical agents of some form of energy, as heat, light, 
or electricity, resulting in a chemical change In one or 
more of these agents, with the production of new com- 
pounds or the manifestation of distinctive characters. 
Sec Blo\opip€ reactioiiy Flame reactiony under BLOWPm, 
and FLAua. 

3. {Med.) An action induced by vital resistance to 
some other action; depression or exhaustion of vital 
force consequent on overexertion or overstimulation ; 
heightened activity and overaotion succeeding depres- 
sion or shock. 

{Mech.) The force which a body subjected to the 
action of a force from another body exerts upon the 
latter body In the opposite direction. 


lldd 


Hmctitm U always equal and opposite to action, that Is to say, 
the actions of two bodies upon each other are always equal and 
in opposite directions. Sir I. A'ewton (M Law of Motion). 


6. {Politico) Backward tendency or movement after 
revolution, reform, or great progress in any direction. 

The new king had, at the very moment at which his fame and 
fortune reached the highest point, predicted the coming rror- 
tion. Macaulay. 

Bsaction time (Physiol.)y in nerve physiology, the Inter- 
val between the application of a stimulus to an end orcon 
of sense and the reaction or resulting movement : — called 
alao physiological time, — Bsaotioa whssl {Mecku a water 
^eei driven by the reaction of water, usually one in 
which the water, entering it centrally, escapes at its pe- 
riphery in a direction opposed to that of its motion by 
orifices at right angles, or inclined, to Its radii. 

Re-AO'tlOll-A'rsr ('fi-rj^}, a. Being, causing, or favoring 
reaction ; as, reactionary movements. 

Re-AO'Uon-A-rjr, n. ; pi. IUaotionaribs (-rTz). One 
who favors reaction, or seeks to undo political progress 
or revolution. 

Re-ao'tion-lst, n. A reactionary. C. Kingsley. 
Re-aot'ive (rJ-fikt'Iv), a. [C£. F. rkac(if.‘\ B^ving 
power to react ; tending to reaction ; of the nature of 
reaction. — Re-aot^Ta-ly, adv. ~ Ra-aot'lTa-nea% n. 
Read (red), n. Rennet. Bee 8d Ruo. [Prop. Eng."] 
Read (red), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Rmad (red) ; p.pr. & 
vb, n. Rxaoino.] [OB. redeuy rseden, AB. rSdan to read, 
advise, counsel, fr. rBd advice, counsel, rBdan (imperf. 
reord) to advlM, counsel, guess; akin to D. raden to 
advise, G. rofen, raihen, Icel. ra^a, Goth, redan (in 
oomp.), and perh. also to Bkr. radh to succeed. Vllfi. 
Cf. KZDDLK.] L To advise ; to counsel. [Ohr.] See Rxob. 

Therefore, 1 read thee, get thee to Qod'a word, and thereby 
try all doctrine. Tyndale. 

%, To interpret ; to explain ; as, to read a riddle. 

3. To tell ; to declare ; to recite. [06s.] 

But read how art thou named, and of what kin. Spenser. 
4* To go over, as characters or words, and utter aloud, 
or recite to one’s self inaudibly ; to take in the sense of, 
as of language, by interpreting the characters with which 
it is exprea^; to peruse; as, to read a discourse; to 
read the letters of an alphabet ; to read figures ; to read 
the notes of music, or to read music ; to read a book. 

Medeth [read ye] the great poet of Itaille. Chaucer. 
Well could he rede a lesion or a story. Chauirr. 

6. Hence, to know fully ; to comprehend. 

Who is ’t can read a woman ? Shal. 

6 To discover or understand by characters, marks, 
features, etc. ; to learn by observatfon. 

An armed corse did lie. 

In whose dead face he reml great magnanimity. Sj^enser. 
Those about her 

From her shall read the perfect ways of honor. Shak. 
7- To make a special study of, as by perusing text- 
books ; as, to read theology or law. 

Te rsad ons’s sslf in, to read aloud the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Declaration of Assent, — required of a 
clergyman of the Church of England when he first offi- 
ciates in a new benefice. 

ReiA, V. i. 1. To give advice or counsel. [06^.] 

2. To tell; to declare. [G6 j!.] Spenser. 

3. To perform the act of reading ; to peruse, or to go 
over and utter aloud, the words of a book or other like 
document. 

Bo they read la the book of the law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense. Ath. vili. 8, 

4. To study by reading ; as, be read for the bar. 

6* To learn by reading. 

] have read of sn Eastern king who put a judge to death for 
an iniquitous scntcnoe. Swift. 

3 . To appear in writing or print ; to be expressed by, 
or consist of, certain words or characters ; as, the passage 
reads thus in the early manuscripts. 

7. To produce a certain effect when read ; as, that 
sentence reads queerly. 

To read between the lines, to Infer something different 
from what is plainly indicated ; to detect the real mean- 
ing as distinguished from the apparent meaning. 

Rggd, n. [AS. rSd counsel, fr. rSdan to counsel. 
See Rsad, v. f.] 1. Bayi^ ; sentence ; maxim ; lienee, 
word ; advice ; counsel. Bee Rbpk. [06s.] 

3. [Rsad, n.] Reading. [C0W07.] Hnme. 

One newswoman here lets magazines for a penny a read, 

Furnivall. 

Rffld <r9d), imp. A p. p. of Bead, v. t. A i. 

.1 (rSd), a. Instructed or knowing by reading; 
i in books ; learned. 

A poet . • . well read in Longinus. Addison. 
BiSd'S'BU <rid^A>bT), a. Such as can bo read ; legi- 
ble; fit or suitable to be read; worth reading; intoreet- 
faBf . — RtifFm-Uo-llMSt n. — R mA'S-Mf, adv. 


Rm 4^3-WU7 (rW'A-bm-ty), n. The state of be- 
ing readable ; readableness. 

Be^fid-drowi' (re/fid-diSs'l, v, t. To address a second 
time ; — often used refiexiveiy. 

‘ He readdressed himself to her. Jioyle. 

R4^A’4tpt' (-A-d8pt^), V. t. [Pref. r«- L. adeptusy p. 
p, of adipuci to obtain.] To regain ; to recover. [06«.] 
Re^s-dsp^tion (-dSt/shfin), n. A regaining ; recovery 
of something lost. [G6«.] Bacon. 

Raad'er (rSd'Sr), ». [AS. rBdere.'] 1. One who reads. 
Specifioally : (o) One whoso distinctive office is to read 
prayers in a church. (6) {University 0 / Oxfordy Eng.) 
One who reads lectures on scientific subjects. Lyell. 
(c) A proof reader, {d) One who reads rnsnuscrijits 
offered for publication and advises regarding their merit. 

2. One who reads much ; one who is studious. 

3. A book containing a selection of extracts for exer- 
cises in reading ; an elemental^ book lor practice in a 
loMuage ; a reading book. 

Rosd'dlHrillp. n. The office of reader. Lyell. 

Readl-ly (rM’I-iy), adv. 1. In a ready manner; 
quickly; promptly. Chaucer. 

2. without delay or objection; without reluctance; 
willingly; cheerfully. 

How readily we wiah time spent revoked ! Cowper. 
Read^-nefiS, n. The state or ouality of being ready ; 
preparation ; promptness ; aptitude ; willingness. 

They received the word with all readmes# of mind. 

.dctsxvii. 11. 

Sjn. — Facility ; quickness ; expedition ; promptitude ; 
promptness ; aptitude ; aptness ; knock ; skill ; expert- 
ness ; dexterity ; ease ; ciioerfulness. See Facilitt. 

Readying (rSd^ng), n. 1. The act of one who reads ; 
perusal ; also, prints or written matter to be read. 

2. Study of books ; literary scholarship ; as, a man of 
extensive reading. 

3. A lecture or prelection ; public recital. 

The Jews had their weekly readings of the law. Hooker. 

4. The way in which anytliing reads ; force of a word 
or passage presented by a documentary authority ; lec- 
tion ; version. 

6. Manner of reciting, or acting a part, on the stage ; 
wi^ of rendering. [Co»tfJ 

6. An observation road from the scale of a graduated 
instrument ; as, the reading of a barometer. 

Reading of a bill (Legislation)y its formal recital, by the 
proper officer, before the House which is to consider it. 

Raad^lnif, a. 1. Of or pertaining to the act of read- 
ing; used m reading. 

2. Addicted to replug ; as, a reading community. 
Reading book, a book for teaching reading [ a reader. — 
Reading dask, a desk to support a book while reading ; 
esp., a desk used while reading the service in a church. 
— Kosding glass, a large lens with more or less magnifying 
power, attached to a handle, and used in reading, etc. — 
Reading man, one who reads much ; licuce, in the English 
unlveridties, a close, industrious student.— Reading room, 
a room appropriated to reading ; a room provided with 
papers, periodicals, and the like, to which persons resort. 

RR^afi-jOimi' (rS^Sd-jfimOy V- To adjourn a second 
time ; to adjourn again. 

Re^ftfi-Journ’ment (-ment), n. The act of readjoum- 
ing ; a second or repeated adjournment. 

Hd'Rd-flUt' (-jGst'), V. t. To adjust or settle again ; to 
put In a different order or relation ; to rearrange. 

Re^Ad-JllfVer (-8r), n. One who, or that which, read- 
justs ; in some of the States of the United States, one 
who advocates a refunding, and sometimes a partial rc- 

S udiation, of the State debt without the consent of the 
tate’s creditors. 

Ro^Rd'jluit'm«Bt (-m^nt), n. A second adjustment ; 
a new or different adjustment. 

Rg/gd-mlg/gloil (-mTsh^), n. The act of admitting 
again, or the state of being readmitted ; as, the readmis- 
swn of fresh air into an exhausted receiver ; the read- 
mission of a student into a seminary. 

Re^ad-mlt' {-mU')t v. t. To admit again ; to give en- 
trance or access to a^n. 

Whose ear is ever open, and his eys 
Gracious to readmit the suppliant. Milton. 

Ro^Ad-mlt'tAllce (-tans), n. Allowance to enter again ; 
a second admission. 

R«^A<4opt' (r5'&-d»pt0, V. /. To adopt again. Young. 
RE'a-dom' (-dOm'), v, t. To adorn again or anew. 
Ra'ad-TRnoe' (rS'M-v&ns'), V. i. To advance again. 
Re^Rfi-yert'ea-oy (-v8rt'cn-i^), n. The act of advert- 
ing to again, or of reviewing, [if.] Norris, 

RorAT (rM'fJt a. [Campar. Rsadub (-Y-9r) ; superl. 
Readiest.] [AS. rSde/ akin to D. gereedy hereidy G, 
berei/, Goth, gardids fixed, arranged, and possibly to £. 
ride, as meanmg originally, pre]Mtred for riding. Of. As- 
EAT, 1st CuRRT^ 1. Prepared for what one is about to 
do or experience ; equipped or supplied with what is 
needed for some act or event; pre]^red for immediate 
movement or action ; as, the troops are ready to march ; 
ready for the journey. “When she redy was.” Chaucer. 

2. Fitted or arranged for immediate use ; causing no 
delay for lack of being prepared or furnished. “ Dinner 
was rcody.” Fielding, 

My oxen and my failings are killed, and all things are ready ; 
ooine until the marriage. Matt. xxll. 4. 

3. Prepared in mind or disposition; not reluctant; 
willing ; free ; inclined ; disposed. 

I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem, 
for the name of the Lord Jesus. Acts zxi. 13. 

If need be, I am ready to forego 
And quit. MiUon. 

4. Hot slow or hesitating; quick In action or per- 
ception of any kind ; dexterous ; prompt ; easy ; expert ; 
as, a ready ajmrelienslon ; ready wit ; a ready writer or 
workman. ** Ready in deviring expedienta.” Macaulay. 
Ourth, whose temper was ready, though suriy. Sir W. Scott. 



real 

6. Offering tta^ at once ; at hand ; opL ^ 
venient ; near ; easy. “ The readiest way.*’ StiUm, 

A sapUng pine he wrenched from out the ground. 

The rsodiMr weapon that his fury found. JOryden. 
e. On the point; about; on the brinks near;— with 
a following infinitive. 

My heart is ready to crack. Shak. 

7. {Mil.) A word of com- 
mand, or a position, in the 
manuid of anus, at which the 
piece is cocked and held In j 
position to execute promptly ( 
the next command, which is, ' 
aim. 

All ready, ready in every 
particular: wholly equipped 
or prepared, “flj am aWr^dy 
at your hest.”^ Chaucer. — 

Ready money, means of imme- 
diate payment ; cash. “ ’T is 
all the ready money fate can 
give.” Cowley. — Ready reck- 
oner, a book of tables for fa- 
cilitating computations, as 
of interest, prices, etc. — To 
make ready, to moke prepare- Ready, 
tion ; to get in readiness. 

8yn. — Prompt : expeditious ; speedy ; unhesitating ; 
dexterous ; ant ; skillful ; handy ; expert ; facllo ; easy ; 
opportune ; fitted ; prepared ; disposed ; willing ; free ; 
cheerful. Seo Pbompt. 

Rtld^ {rUdff), adv. In a state of preparation for 
immediate action ; so as to need no delay. 

We ourselves will go ready armed. Hum, zxxii. 17. 
Read^, n. Ready money ; cash ; -- commonly with 
the ; as, he was well Bupplled with the ready. {Slang] 
Lord Strut was not flush in ready, either to go to law, or to 
clear old debts. Arbuthnot. 

Raad^y, v. t. To dispose in order. [06^.] Heywood. 
Read'y-madO^ (-mSdO, U. Made already, or before- 
hand, in anticipation of need ; not made to order ; as, 
ready-made clothing; ready-made jokes. 
Raad^-Wit^tad (-wTt^t&d), a. Having ready wit. 
Rfi^al-firm' (r&'Sf-fSrm'), t'. t. To affirm again. 
Ra^af-Rmi'aiioa (re^Sf-feTin'ims), I n. A second 
Re-af''rir-]na^011 (rS-fiPfSr-mS^shStt), | affirmation. 
ReALfor'aat (rS-'fif-fGr'Rst), v. t. To convert again 
into a forest, as a region of country. 

Re^al-for^ea-ta'tlon (-Gs-ta^shGn), n. The act or proc- 
ess of converting again into a forest. 

Re-a'gant (re-S'jent), n. (C/iem.) A substance capa- 
ble of producing with another a reaction, especially when 
en^loyed to detect the presence of other bc^es ; a test. 

R«-RK^gra-yft^tlon (-kg/grA-vS'shttn), n. {K. C. Ch.) 
Tlie lost monitory, published after three admonitions 
and before the last excommunication. 

Re^'a-gree^ (rS^'A-greO, *• To agree again, 

RmJC (rBk), n. LV116. Cf. Wback seaweed.] A 
rusli. [06s.] “ Feeds on reaks and reeds.” Drant. 

Reak, n. [Cf. Icel. hrekkr, or E. trreak vengeance.] 
A prank. [064.] “ They play such ” Beau, d: FI. 

Re'al (r5'al), n. [Sp., fr. real royal, L. regalia. See 
Rkoal, and cf. Bee a coin.] A small Spanish silver 
coin ; also, a denomination of money of account, for- 
merly tlie unit of the Spanish monetary system. 

A real of plate (coin) varied in value according to 
tlio time of its coinage, from 12} down to 10 cents, or 
from Hi to 6 pence sterling. The real vellon. or money of 
account, was nearly equal to five cents, or 2i pence ster- 
ling. In 1871 the coinogo of Spain was assimilated to 
that of the Latin Union, of which the franc is the unit. 

Re-al' (r&-ltl')»a. Royal; regal; kingly. [064.1 “The 
blood real of Thebes.” Chancer , 

Re^al (rS'fll), a. [LL. realis, fr. L. res, ret, a tldng : 
cf. F. r^el. Cf. Rebus.] 1. Actually being or existing ; 
not fictitious or imaginary ; as, a description of real life. 
Whercot I woked, ami found 
Before mine eyes all real, os the dream 
Had lively shadowed. Milton. 

2. True ; genuine ; not artificial, counterfeit, or fao- 
titiouB ; often opposed to ostensible ; as, the real reason ; 
real Madeira wine ; real ginger. 

Whose perfection far excelled 
Hers in all real dignity. Milton. 

3. Relating to things, not to persons. [064.] 

Many are perfect In men's humor# that are not grestlr capa- 
ble of the real part oi business. Jiacon, 

4. {Alg.) Having an assignable arithmetical or numer- 
ical value or meaning ; not Imaginary. 

6. {Law) Pertaining to things fixed, permanent, or 
Immovable, as to lands and tenements ; as, real property, 
in distinction from personal or movable property. 

Ohattsls teal {Law), such chattels as are annexed to, 
or savor of, the realty, as terms for years of land. See 
Chattel. - Real actUm (Law), an action for the recov- 
ery of real proper^. -- Real asset# (Law), lands or r^ 
estate in the hands of the heir, char^able with the 
debts of the ancestor. — Real coiaposildoB (Beet, Law), an 
agreement made between the owner of lands and the 
parson or vicar, with consent of the ordinary, that such 
lands shall be discharged from payment of trtneB,in con* 
sequence of other land or recompense given to the par- 
son in lieu and satisfaction thereof. Juackstone. — Res! 
sstate or nroperW, lands, tenements, and hereditaments ; 
freehold interests in landed property ; property in hooies 
and land. Kent. Burrill. --■uui meunooCli. C, (7a.), the 
acti^ presence of the My and blood of Christ in the eu- 
charlst, or the conversion of the substance of the bre*d 
and wine into tlie real body and blood of Chriri ; trsri- 
^bstantiation. In other churo^s there is a belief in a 
fom of real presenoe, not however in the senee of fnm- 
suhstantiaium. — R^ MnritEile, eedlid also Prsdiel ss^ 
teds {Civil Zav?), a burden impoeed npon one esteto m fa- 
^ of another estate of another proprietor. Srtkists* 
Bouvier, 

Syn. — Aotoal; true : genuine ; anthentio. — 
Ac^al. Retd represents s thing to be a substanpve 
existence; ss, areal, not imiginsry, occurrence. Aefum 
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ttfBtt to it M aote4 or performed ; and* henc& whea w« 
unM to prove a think real^ we often eay, **It actually 
eadste,** ” It 1^ actumly ^en done.’* Tima Ita reality ft 
•hown by its actuality. Actual^ from this referenoe to 
being: aciedn has recently receive a new aignlflcatioii, 


namely, p^'eeent ; as, the actual posture of aliairs ; since 
what ft now in action, or going on, has, of course, a 
ent existence. An actual laot ; a real sentiment. 


For he that but conoeives a otime in thouaht. 

Contract! the danger of an actual fault. Dryatn. 

Our simple ideas are all real ; all ogree to the reality of things. 

Locke. 

Re'al (r5'al).n. A realist [06i.] Burton. 

Re-al'gar (rC-W'gSr), n. [P. Mgar, Bp. rejalgar, Ar. 
ra/ij al ghdr powder of the mine.] (Min.) Arsenic sul- 
phide, a mineral of a brilliant red color ; red orpiment. 
It is also an artificial product. 

Re'al-lnil(ryal-t 2 ’in),n. [Ct.F.realisme.'] 1. {Phi- 
los.) (a) As opposed to nominalism^ the doctrine that 
genera and species are real things or entities, oxlating 
independentlv of our conceptions. According to realism 
the Universal exists ante rein (P/afo), or in re {Aristotle), 
(6) As opposed to idealism, then doctrine that in sense 
perception there is an iinmeaiate cognition of the exter- 
nal object, and our knowledge of it is not mediate and 
representative. 

2. {Art & Lit.) Fidelity to nature or to real life ; rep- 
resentation witliout idealization, and making no appeal 
to the imagination ; adherence to the actual fact. 

Re'tl-llt, n. [CL ¥. rSaliste.'] 1. (Phiios.) One who 
believes in realism ; esp., one wno maintains that gene- 
rals^ or the terms used to denote the genera and species 
of things, represent real existences, and are not mere 
names, as maintained by the nominalists, 

2. {Art, & Lit.) An artist or writer wlio alms at real- 
ism in his work. See Realism, 2. 

Rd^al-la'tlo (-Ys'tik), a. Of or pertaining to tho 
realists: in the manner of the realists ; characterized by 
realism rather than by imagination. 

Re^Al-i8*tiO-al*ly, adv. In a realistic manner. 

Rd-al'l-ty (r$-«l'I-tj^), «. ; Realities (-tTz). [Cf. 
F. LL. realitas. See M Real, and cf. 2d Real- 

ty.] 1. The state or quality of being real ; actual being 
or existence of anything, in distinction from mere ap- 
pearance ; fact. 

A man fnncieB tlmt he understands a critic, when in rrnhV// 
he does not conipndicnd liis inenning. Addinon. 

2. That which is real ; an actual existence ; that wliich 
is not imagination, fiction, or pretense ; tlmt which hns 
objective existence, and is not merely an idea. 

And to tralities yield nil her nhows. ildton. 

My neck may be an idea to you, but it ia a I'eality to me. 

Jieattic. 

3. [See 1st Realty, 2.] Loyalty ; devotion. [Ot«.] 

To express our reality to the emperor. Fuller. 

4. {Laiv) See 2d Realty, 2. 

Ra'al-i^za-blo (re'al-rz&-b’l), a. Capable of being 

Ra^'ld-l-za^tlon (-t-zS'shCn), n. [Cf. F. rMisation.'] 
The act of realizing, or the state of being realized. 

Ra'al-iza (r5'ul-iz), v. t. limp. & p. p. Realized 
(-Izd) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Realiziko t-VzTng).] [Cf. F. 
rhaliser,'] 1. To make real ; to convert from tho imag- 
inary or fictitious into the actual ; to bring Into concrete 
existence ; to effectuate \ to accomplish ; as, to realize a 
scheme or project. 

We realize what Archimedes had only In hypothesis, weigh- 
ing a single grain against tho globe of earth. Uianvdl. 

2. To cause to seem real ; to impress upon the mind 

as actual ; to feel vividly or strougly ; to make one’s I 
own in apprehension or experience. | 

Many coincidences . . . soon begin to appear in them IGrcck 
inscriptions] which realize ancient nistory to us. Jnuett. 

We can not veulize it in thought, that the object . . . had 
really no being at any past moment. Sir 71'. /fainiltuu. 

3. To convert into real property ; to make real estate 
of : 0 ^ to realize his fortune. 

4. To acouire as an actual possession ; to obtain as 
the result of plans and efforts ; to gain ; to get ; as, to 
realize large profits from a speculation. 

Knighthood was not beyond the reach of any man who cnuld 
by diligent thrift realize a good estate. Macaulay. 

6> To convert into actual money ; as, to realize assets. 

Ro'kl-iZO, V. {, To convert any kind of property into 
money, especially property representing Investments, as 
shares in stock companies, bonds, etc. 

Wary men took the alnrin, and began to realize, a word now 
first brought Into use to express the conversion of ideal prop- 
erty into something real. ir. li ving. 

Rd'al-Fier (-i^zSr), n. One who realizes. Coleridge, 

Rs'al-lsillg (>zfiiE), a. Serving to make real, or to 
impress on the mind as a reality ; as, a realizing view 
of the danger incurred. ~ Ro^al-VlUlg-ly. adv. 

Re'kl-ltf (-S1-18J0, V. t. To allege agmn. Cotgrave. 

Ra^Al-U'Anoe (-IFans), n. A renewed alliance. 

Rt'-al-lT' (-ll'j, V. t. [Pref. re- ally, v. t.] To 
brhig together again ; to compose or form anew. Spenser, 

Rt'alay'' (ri^-l*'), adv. ^yally. [Obs.'] chaucer. 

Rf^gl-ly (rynl-iy), odr. In areal manner; with or 
in reality, actually; in truth. 

Whose anger is really but s short fit of madness. Sw\ft. 

lar* Really Iz often used familiarly oa a slight corrobo- 
ration of an opinion or a declaration. 

Why, really, slxty-flVe Is somewhat old. Young. 

RmIHI (rUra), n, [OB. I'ealme, ream, reaume, OF. 
r&ktlme^ roialme, F. royaume,tr, (assumed) LL. regn- 
/fnten, from L. regalis royal. Bee Regal.] 1. A royal 
jttiiadlotion or domain ; a region which is under the ao- 
x^on of a king ; a kingdom, 

The abeolute nuurter of rcalois on which the sun perpetually 
•hone. ITotley. 

2. Hence, In general, provinoe; region; country; 
dbniain ; department ; division i as, the realm of fanoy. 

RmIxuIiMI, G. Destitute 01 a realm. JCeaU, 


Milton. 
.BALITY.] 1. Reality. 
Pr. H. More. 


Ra^al^maa (rS'al-nSs), n. The quality or condition 
of being real ; reality. 

Re'al-ty (-ty), n. [of. rkalti, LL. regalUns, it. L. 
regalis. See Regal.] 1. Royalty. Chaucei'. 

2. Loyalty; faithfulness. [JB.j Milton. 

Re'al-ty, n. [Contr. from 1st Reality.] 1. Reality. 
We.l Pr. H. More. 

2. {Law) {a) Immobility, or the fixed, permanent na- 
ture of real property; as, chattels which savor of the 
realty ; — so written in legal language for reality, {b) 
Real estate ; a piece of real property. Blaekstone. 

Ream (rSmb n. [AS. rehm, akin to G. rahm.'] 
Cream ; also, the cream or froth on alo. [.Scof.] 

Ream, V. i. To cream ; to mantle. [6'co/.] 

A huge pewter measuring pot which, in the language of the 
hostt'SH, rennieii with excellent claret. .Sir ir. .Smll. 

Ream, v. t. [Cf. Rbim.] To stretch out ; to draw 
out into thongs, threads, or filaments. 

Ream, «. [OE. reme, OF. rayme, F. rame (cf. Sp. 
resnia), fr. Ar. rizma a bundle, especially of paper.] 
A biiucUe, package, or quantity of paper, usually cousiist- 
ing of tw'enty quires or 480 sheets. 

Printer's ream, twenty-one and a half quires. [Eng.] 
A common practice is now to count iivo hundred sheetH 
to the ream. Knigld. 

Ream, v. t. [imn. & p. p. Reamed (rBmd) ; p. pr. & 
vh. n. Reaming.] [Cf. G. rdnmen to remove, to clear 
away, fr. raum room. See Room.] To bevel out, as tho 
mouth of a hole in wood or metal ; in modern nsage, to 
enlarge or dress out, as a hole, with a reamer. 

Reame (rSm), n. Realm. [Ofw.] Chaucer. 

Ream'er (-ei ), n. One who, or that which, reams ; 

specifically, an instru- 

ment with cutting or ^ 1 

scraping edges, used, f * J 1 

with A twisting motion, — 

for enlarging a round Reamer, 

hole, as the boro of a cannon, etc. 

Re-am^pa-ta'Uon (re-Sm'pu-lS'shRn), w. {Surg.)’l\\c. 
second of two amputations porforineu ui>on the same 
member. 

Re-anl-mate (r$-»n'T-ro5t), v. t. To animate anew ; 
to restore to animation or life ; to infuse new life, vigor, 
spirit, or courage into; to revive; to reinvigorate ; as, to 
reanimate a drowned person ; to reanimate disheart- 
ened troops ; to reanimate languid spirits. Olanvill. 

Re-anl-ma'tlon (-mS'shQn), n. The act or operation 
of reanimating, or the state of being reanimated ; reln- 
vigoration ; revival. 

KO^an-nez' (rS'Sn-nBks')* f’* <umcx again or 

anew ; to reunite. “ To reannez that duchy.” Bacon. 

Ra-an^nez-a'tlon (-S'shiln), n. Act of reannexing. 

Re-an'swer (rB-Sn'sSr), v. t. & i. To answer in re- 
turn ; to repay ; to compensate ; to make amends for. 
Which in weight to reanmer, his pettiness would bow under. 

Shak. 


Reap (rSp), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Reaped (rSpt) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Reaping.] [OE. repen, AS. rlpan to seize, 
reap ; cf. D. rapen to gle.'ui, reap, G. ran/en to pluck, 
Gotli. raupjan, or E. ripe.'] 1. To cut with a sickle, 
scythe, or reaping machine, as grain ; to gather, as a 
harvest, by cutting. 

When ye rea/» the liaTvest of your land, thou slmltnot v holly 
reap tho corners of tliy field. I.er. xix. ‘J. 

2. To gather ; to obtain ; to receive as a reward or 
harvest, or as the fruit of labor or of works ; — in a good 
or a bad sense ; as, to reap a benefit from exertions. 

Why do I humble thus myself, and, suing 

Fur peoce, reap nothing but repulse and hate ? Milton. 

3. To clear of a crop by reaping ; as, to reap a field. 

4. To deprive of tho beard ; to shave. [7^.] Shah. 

Reaping hook, an implement having a hook-shaped blade, 

used in reaping ; a sickle ; - in a specific sense, distin- 
guished from a sickle by a blade keen instead of serrated. 

Reap, V. i. To perform the act or operation of reap- 
ing ; to gather a harvest. 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. Pn. cxxvi, 6. 

Reap, n. [Cf. AS. t-Tp harvest, Reap, c.] A bun- 
dle of grain ; a handful of grain laid down by the reaper 
as it ia cut [Obs. or Prov. Eng."] Wright, 

Reap^er (rep'Sr), «. l. One who reaps. 

The sun-burned reapers wiping their foreheads. Macaulay. 

2. A reaping machine. 

Re'ap-ptf (rS^kp-^r^), V. i. To clothe again. 

Ro^ap-pear' (rB'kp-perO, V. i. To appear again. 

Ra''aP’P6ar'ail0e (-anB),n. A second or new appear- 
ance ; the act or state of appearing again. 

Re-ap^pU*ca'tiOtl (rS-fip^plT-kS^anb n, Tlie act of 
re^plying, or the state of l^lng reapplied. 

Re^aP’Ply' (r§'Jp-plF), t». t. & i. To apply again. 

Re^aP’POlllt^ (-point'), V. (. To appoint again. 

Re'ap-point'mant (-ment), n. The act of reappoint- 
ing, or the state of being reappointed. 

Ro^ap-por'tlOB (-pSr'shlin), V, i. To apportion again. 

Re'ap-por'tlon-lllMIt (-ment), n. A aecoud or a new 
apportionment. 

Re^ap-proaoh' (rSdCp-prSch'), V. i. & t. To approach 
again or anew. 

Rear (rSr), adv. Early ; soon. [Pror. Eng.] 

Then why does Cuddy leave his cot so rear f Oay. 

Rear, n. [OF. Here behind, backward, fr. L. retro. 
Cf. Aurbab.] 1. The back or hindmost part ; that which 
is behind, or last in order ; — opposed to front. 

Nipped with the lagging rear of winter’s frost. Milton. 

2. Specifically, the part of an army or fleet which 
comes last, or is stationed behind the rest. 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear. Milton. 

Rtar, a. Being behind, or in the hindmost part ; hind- 
most ; as, the rear rank of a company. 

lear admiral, an officer in the navy, next in rank below 
a vice admiral and above a commodore. See Aomxbai^ — 
R««r freat {Mil.), the rear rusk of a body of troops when 
faced about and standing in tlmt position. — Rear guard 


(Mil.), the division of an army thkt niches in the mr of 
tlie main body to protect H ; — used also figuratively. — 
Rear Una (Mil.), the line in the rear of an army. — Bear 
rank (Mil.), the rank or line of a body of troops which is 
in the rear, or last in order. —Bear sight (Pirearms), the 
sight nearest the breech. — To bring up the rear, to come 
last or behind. 

Rear (rSr), r. (, To place in tho rear ; to secure the 
rear of. [A'.] 

Rear, v. t. [imp. & p.p. Reared (rfird) ; p. pr. & 
vb. 71. Rearing.] [AB. rSran to raise, rear, elevate, 
for r^san, causative of t%san to rise. Sw Rise, and cf. 
Raise.] 1. To raise ; to lift up ; to cause to rise, be- 
come erect, etc. ; to elevate ; as, to rear a monolith. 

I In adoration nt hie feet I fell ■ 

Bubmiee , he reared me. Milton. 

It rraivth our hearts Iruin vain thoughts. Harrow. 

Mine [shall he] the first hand to rear her banner. Ld. Lytton. 

2. To erect by building ; to set up ; to construct ; as, 
to rear defenses or houses ; to rear ouo government on 
the ruins of another. 

One irared a font of stone. Tennyson. 

3. To lift and take up. [06^. or It.] 

Ami having her from Trompart lightly reared, 

Upon his courser set tho lovely loud. Spenser. 

4. To bring up to maturity, as young ; to educate ; to 
instruct ; to foster ; os, to rear offspring. 

He wants a father to protect his youth. 

And >icar him up to virtue. Southern. 

6. To breed and raise ; as, to rear cattle. 

6. To rouse ; to stir up. [0&«.] 

And seeks the tusky boar to rear. Dryden. 

Syn. — To lift ; elevate : erect ; raise; build; estab- 
lish. Bee the Note under Raise, ‘i (c). 

Rear, v. i. To rise up on the hind legs, as a horse ; to 
become erect. 

Roaring hit, a bit designed to prevent a horse from lift- 
ing his head when rearmg. Knight, 

Rear'dorse (-dOrs), Rear'dOSB (-dSs), n, A reredos. 

Rear'er (rer'er), n. One wlio, or that which, rears. 

Re-ar'gna (rS-hr'gu), r. t. To argue anew or again. 

Re-ar'gu-ment (-gQ-mrnt), ti. An arguing over again, 
as of a motion made in court. 

Rear'-horae' (rSr'hDrs^), n. [So called because it 
rears up when disturbed.] (Eool.) A mantis. 

RaarTy, adv. Early. [06«.] Beau, ct FI. 

Reai'moat (-mbsto, a. Farthest In the rear; last. 
Rear'monae', Rere'mouaa^ (-mousO, n. [AB. hrgre- 
mus ; probably fr. hreran to agitate, stir (akin to G. 
Hlhren, Icel. hriera) -f mns mouse.] {Zodl.) The leather- 
winged bat {Vespertilio murinus), [Written also rerr- 
moiae.] 

Re^ar-range' (rfi'Sr-ranj'), v. t. To arrange again ; to 
arrange in a different way. 

Re'ar-range'ment (-ment), w. The act of rearran- 
ging, or the state of being rearranged. 

Rear'ward^ (r^riw^rd'), n. [Afoi- -f leord.] The 
last troop ; the rear of an army ; a rear guard. Also 
used figuratively. Shah. 

RaaPward (-wenl), a. & adv. At or toward the rear. 

Ra^aa-Ofl^' (rS^Ss-sSnd'), V. 1 . To rise, mount, or 
climb again. 

Ro'aS'Oend', v. t. To ascend or mount again ; to reach 
by ascending again. 

He mounts aloft, and reascends the skies. Addison. 


Re'as-oen'llon (-skn'shiln), n. The act of rcascend- 
ing^; a remounting. 

Re'az-cent' (-sent'), n. A returning ascent or ascen- 
sion ; acclivity. Coirper. 

Rea'BOn (rS'z’n), n. [OK. resotin, F. raison, fr. L. 
ratio (akin to Goth, rapjo number, account, garupjan to 
count, G. rede speech, reden to speak), fr. reri, ratusjto 
reckon, believe, think. Cf. Arraign, Rate, Ratio, Ra- 
tion.] 1. A thought or a consideration off ered in sup- 
port of a determination or an opinion ; a just ground 
for a conclusion or an action ; that w'hich is offered or 
accepted as an explanation ; the efi&cient cause of an 
occurrence or a phenomenon ; a motive for an action or 
a determination ; proof, more or leas decisive, for an 
opinion or a conclusion ; principle ; efficient cause ; final 
cause ; ground of argument. 

1 'll give him reasons fur It. Shak. 

The reason of the motion of tho balance in a wheel watch is 
by the motion of the next m heel. Sir M. Hale. 

This I'enson did the ancient fathers render, why the church 
was called “ catholic." Jip. Pearson. 

Virtue end vice are not arbitrary things j but there is a nat- 
ural and eternal reason for that goodness and virtue, and against 
vice and wickedness. TUlotson. 

2. The faculty or capacity of the human mind by wliich 
it ft distinguished from the intelligence of the inferior ani- 
mals ; the higher as distinguished from the lower cogni- 
tive faculties, sense, imagination, and memory, and in 
contrast to the feelings and desires. Reason comprises 
conception, judgment, reasoning, and the intuitional fac- 
ulty. Specifically, it is the intuitional faculty, or the 
faculty of first truths, as distinguished from the uiider- 
fitandmg, wlilcli is called the discursive or ratiocinatire 
faculty. 

Wo have no other foculties of perceiving or knowing any- 
thing divine or hnuisn, but by our five senses and our rrasan. 

In Common and popular discourse, reason denotcii that jwwer 
bv which we distinguish truth from laUehood. and riglit liom 
wrong, and by wliich wc arc enabled to combine menus for the 
attainment of particular ends. Stewart. 

Reason is used sometimes to express the whole of. 
ers which elevate man above the brutes, and constitute ms ra- 
tional nature, more especially, perhaps, his intellectual powers j 
i sometimes to express tlie power of deduction or 

B%’ the pure trason I moan tho power by which we become 
possessed of principles. Cofendge. 

The sense perceives j the understanding, in its own peculiar 
operation, conceives j the reason, or rationalised understiind- 
ing, comprehends. Coleridge. 
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8. Du 0 exercise of the reasoning faculty ; aocordanoe 
with, or that which is accordant with and ratified bv, 
the mind rightly exercised ; right Intellectual Judgment ; 
clear and fair deductions from true principles; that 
which is dictated or supported by the common sense of 
mankind ; right conduct ; right ; propriety ; Justice. 

1 was promiBcd, on a time, 

To have redMw for my rhymo. Spetuer. 

But law in a free nation Jialh been ever public reajwu; tlie 
enacted teaum of n nnrUumeut, which he denying to enact, 
denies to poverii uo by that which ought to be our Taw t inter- 
pofting hit own private tveuton, which to ut ia no law. Milton. 

The most probable way of bringing France to tratton would 
be by the making an attempt on the Spanish West Indies. 

AtUiifon. 

4. (^Math.) Ratio; proportion. [06«.] Barrow. 

By rsaaon of, by means of ; on account of ; because of. 
“Spain U thin sown of people, partly bp reason of the 
sterility of the soil.” Bacon,. — In reason^ all reason, in 
justice ; with rational ground ; in a right Tiew. 

When anything is proved by as good arguments ns a thing of 
that kind is oapaulo of, we ought not, m rtaton, to doubt of Us 
existence- 'lilhUm. 

— Zt Is rsassn, it is reasonable ; it is right. [02>r.] 

Yet it were great reaton, that those that have children should 
have greatest care of future times. Bacon. 

8yn. — Motive ; argument ; ground ; conaideration ; 
principle ; sake ; account ; object ; purpose ; design. See 
MoTivn, SkMsa. 

RiA^SOn (rS'z’n), v. i. [imp. &p.p. RCASONCO (-z*nd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Rbasonino.J [Ci. F. raUonner. See 
Reason, n.] 1. To exercise Die rational faculty ; to de- 
duce inferences from premises ; to perform the process 
of deduction or of induction ; to ratiocinate ; to reach j 
conclusions by a systematic comparison of facts. | 

2. Hence : To carry on a process of deduction or of 
induction, in order to convin»!e or to confute ; to formu- 
late and set forth propositions and the inferences from 
them ; to argue. 

SUnd still, that I may reason with you, before the Lord, of 
all the righteous acts of the Lord. 1 ,Sa»i. xii. 7. 

3. To converse ; to compare opinions. Shak. 

Rea^SOn, V. t. 1. To arrange and present the reasons 

for or against ; to examine or discuss by arguments ; to 
debate or discuss ; as, I reasoned the matter with my 
friend. 

When they sre clearly discovered, well digested, and well rea- 
soned ill every part, there is beauty in such a theory. T. Bumet. 

2. To support with reasons, as a request, [i?.] Shak. 

3. To iiersuode by reasoning or argument ; as, to rea- 
son one into a belief ; to reason one out of his plan. 

Men that will not be reasoned into their senses. V Estrange. 

4. To overcome or conquer by adducing reasons; — 
with down ; as, to reason down a passion. 

6. To find by logical processes ; to explain or justify 
by reason or argument ; — \i8ually with out ; os, to reason 
out the causes of the librations of the moon. 

ReA'SOn-A^ble (-d-b’l), a. [OB. resonable, F. raison- 
nabiCf fr. L. rationabilis. Bee Reason, n.] 1. Having 
the faculty of reason ; endued with reason ; rational ; as, 
a reasonable being. 

2. Oovemed by reason ; being under the influence of 
reason ; thinking, speaking, or acting rationally, or ac- 
cording to the dictates of reason ; agreeable to reason ; 
Just ; rational ; as, the measure must satisfy all reasona- 
ble men. 

By indubitable certainty, I mean that which doth not admit 
of any reaaonahle cause oi uoubtiug. Bp. Wilkins. 

Men have no right to what ia not reasonable. Burke. 

3. Not excessive or immoderate ; within due limits ; 
proper ; as, a reasonable demand, amount, price. 

Lot ... all things be thought upon 

That may, with reasonabte awiftness, add 

Mure leathers to our wings. Shak. 

Syn. — Rational : just ; honest : equitable ; fair ; suit- 
able ; moderate ; tolerable. Bee Rational. 

Rea'EOn-a-ble, adv. Reasonably ; tolerably. [O&s.] 

1 have a reasonable good ear in music. Shak. 

Rea'SOn-a-ble-neBE, n. Quality of being reasonable. 

Rea^SOn-a-bly, adr. l. in a reasonable manner. 

2. Moderately ; tolerably. “ Jieasonably perfect in the 
la^iage.” Bolder. 

Rea^SOn-er (-Sr), n. One who reasons or argues ; as, 
a fair reasoner ; a close re.asoner ; a logical reasoner, 

Rea'aon-ing, n. l. The act or process of adducing a 
reason or reasons ; manner of presenting one's reasons. 

2. Tliat which is offered in argument ; proofs or rea- 
sons when arranged and developed ; course of argument. 

His rtusoning was sufficiently profound, Macaulay. 

Syn. — Argumentation ; argument. ~ Reasonino, Ar- 
OUMXNTATION. Few words are more interchanged than 
these ; and yet, teclmically, there is a differeuco^tween 
them. Jteasonina Is the broader term, including both 
deduction and induction. Argumentation denotes simply 
the former, and descends from the whole to some includ- 
ed part ; while reasoning embraces also the latter, and 
ascends from the parts to a whole. See Induction. Rea- 
soning is occupied with ideas and their relations ; argn- 
fneniation has to do with the forms of logic. A thesis is 
set down : you attack, I defend it : you insist, I reply ; 
you deny, I prove ; you distinguish, I destroy your diminc- 
tions ; my replies balance or overturn your objections. 
Such is argumentation. It supposes that there are two 
sides, and that both agree to the same rules. Reasoning, 
on the other Imnd, is often a natural znrooess, by wMch 
we form, from the general analogy of nature, or special 
prMumptions in the case, conclusions which have greater 
or less degrees of force, and which may be stren^hened 
or weakened by subsequent experience. 

Raa'aon-lst, n. a rationalist, [Obs.] 

Such MrsoQB are now commonly called “ reasonists and 
** rationalists, ' to distinguish them from true reasonert and 
rational inquirers. Waterlcmd. 

Rea^aon-laM, a. 1. Destitute of reason ; as, a rea- 
iofdess man or mind. Shak. 

2. Void of reason ; not warranted or supported by rea- 
■Qh ; unreasonable. 

This proffer is absurd and reasonless. Shak, 


of authors who will re- 
Walsh. 
A second or renewed 


Ra'aa-iemnUUica (rS^Ss-sSm^ltJ), n. Assemblage a 
second time or again. 

Ra^aa-MUlTlle (-b*l), u. (. & i. To assemble again. 
Re^aa-BOrt' (*aSrt^), t>. t. To assert again or anew ; to 
maintain after an omission to do so. 

Let us hope ... wo may have a bod 
assert our claim to respectability in lit 
Re^aB-BOr'tion (-ser'shOn), n. 
assertion of tlie same thing. 

Re^BB-BeBB'Dldllt (-sfis^ment), n. A renewed or sec- 
ond assessment. 

Re^aB-Blgn^ f- To assign back or again ; to 

transfer back what has been assigned. 

Re^aB'Blgn^ent (-ment), n. Tim act of reassigning. 
Re'as-BlmT-late (-sTiu'T-lStb t*. t. & i. To assimilate 
again. — Re^AB-Blm^i-la'tlim (-la'shfin), n. 

Re^aB-BO^Ol-ata (-sS'shl-at), v. t. & i. To associate 
again ; to bring again into close relations. 

Re^aB-BUniB' (-sum'), V. t. To assume again or anew ; 
to resume. — RtFaB-BUinp'tlon (-stimp'shQii), n. 

Re^as-Bnr^anoe (re^fl-shur^aus), n. 1. Assurance or 
confirmation renewed or repeated. Brynne. 

2. {Law) Same as Reinsurance. 

Rd‘'aB*Blirt' (rS'^d-shpr^l, v. t. 1. To assure anew ; to 
restore confidence to ; to free from fear or terror. 

They rose with fear, . . . 

Till dauntless Pallas reassuixd the rest. Bryden. 
2. To reinsure. 

Ra^aB-BOr^ar (-er), n. One who reassures. 

ReaB'ty (res^tj^), q. ££tymol. uncertain.] Rusty and 
rancid ; — applied to salt meat. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 
Tusser. — RaaB'ti-naMI (-tT-nfis), n. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 
II Ra-a'ta (nl-U'td), n. [8p.] A lariat. 

Ra'at-taoh' (rS^St-tttch'), v. U To attach again. 
RaAt-taoll'mant (-ment), n. The act of reattaching ; 
a second attachment. 

Ra^at-taln' (-t3u'), v. t. To attain again. 
Ra^at-taln^ant (-meut), n. The act of reattaining. 
Ra^at-tampt' (-tSmt' ; 215), v. t. To attempt again. 
Ra^amna (re'f^m), n. Realm. [06«.] Chaucer. 
R^au^mur' (ra^s^'inur^), a. Of or pertaining to Rend 
Antoine Ferohault de BSaumur; comorraed to the scale 
adopted by Rdaumur in graduating the thermometer he 
invented. — w. A Rdaumur thermometer or scale. 

The Rfaumur thermometer is so graduated that 
0'^ marks the freezhig i^int and 80^’ the boiling point of 
water. Frequently indicated by R. Cf. Centigrade, 
and Fahrenheit. See Rlust. of Thermometer. 

Raave (rev), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Rbaved (rSvd), 
Rsrr (rfify, or Raft (rift) {ohs.) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Reav- 
ing.] [AS. redfiany from rehf spoil, plunder, clothing, 
redfan to break (cf. biredfan to deprive of) ; akin to 0. 
rauben to rob, Icel. raufa to rob, rjufa to break, violatp, 
Goth, birduhbn to despoil, L. rumpere to break ; cf. Bkr. 
lup to break. V114. Cf. Bereave, Rob, v. f.. Robe, 
Rove, v. t.. Rupture.] To take away by violence or by 
stealth ; to snatch away ; to rob ; to despoil ; to bereave. 
[Archaic] “ To reave his life.” Spenser. 

lie golden apples rtft of the dragon. Chaucer. 
If the wooers reave 

By privy stratagem my life at home. Chapman, 
To reave the orphan of his patrimony. Shak. 
The heathen caught and rtpX him of his tongue. Tennyson. 
Raav'or (rev'er), n. One who reaves, [Archaic] 
Re^a-wako' (rS^a-wSk'), v. i. To awake again. 
Re-ban^iall (rS-bfiu'Tsh), v. t. To banish again. 
Re-bap^tism (rg-bSp'tIz'm), n. A second baptism. 
RB-lMiP''tl'Sa'ttOll (-tl-zi^sliun), n. [Cf. F. rebaptisa- 
tion.] A second baptism. [0&.r.] Hooker. 

Ra^bap-tlze' (rS^bfip-tiz'), v. t. [Pref. re- -f baptize : 
cf. F. rebaptiser, L. rebaptizare.] To baptize agam or a 
second time. 

Re^bap-tiB'er (-tlz'Srb n. One who rebaptizes. 
Re-bar^-llzo (re-bar^bA-rlz), v. t. To reduce again 
to barbarism. — Re-bar^ba-ri-Za^tion (-rT-zS^sh&u), n. 

Germany . . , rebarbarized by polemical theology and re- 
ligious ware. Sir li. Jicmiiltm. 

Re-bate' (ri-bSt'), r. t. [F. rebattre to beat again ; 
prof, re- re- -f battre to beat, L. batuere to beat, strike. 
See Abate.] 1. To beat to obtuseness; to deprive of 
keenness ; to blunt ; to turn back the point of, as a lance 
used for exorcise. 

But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge. Shak. 

2. To deduct from ; to make a discount from, as inter- 
est due, or customs duties. Blount. 

Rebated cross, a cross which has the extremities of the 
arms bent back at right angles, os in the fylfot. 

Re-bate', u. t. To abate ; to withdraw. [Ohs.] Foze. 
Re-bate', n. 1. Diminution. 

2. (Com.) Deduction; abatement; as, a rebate of in- 
terest for immediate payment ; a rej)ate of importation 
duties. Bouvier. 

Re-bate', n. [Sm Rabbet.] 1. {Arch.) A rectangu- 
lar longitudinal recess or groove, cut in the comer or 
edge of any be Jy ; a rabbet. See Rabbet. 

2. A piece of wood hafted into a long stick, and serv- 
ing to beat out mortar. Elmes. 

3. An iron tool sharpened something like a chisel, and 

used for dressing and polishing wood. Etmes, 

4. [Perhaps a different word.] A kind of hard ftree- 

stone used in making pavements. [jK.] Elmes, 

Ro-bata', v. t. To cut a rebate in. See Rabbet, v, 
Re-batB'ment (-ment), n. [Cf. OF. rabatement, fr. ra- 
batre to diminish, F. rahaltre.] Same as 3d Rebate. 
Ra-ba'tO (rt-bS'tft), n. Same as Rabato. Burton. 

Ra'bOO (rE'bSk), n. [P., ft. It. ribeca, ribeba, fr, Ar. 
rabab a musical instrument of around form.] 1. {3fus.) 
An instrument formerly used which somewhat resem- 
bled the violin^having three strings, and being played 
with a bow. [written also rebecA:. j Milton. 

He turn'd his rebec to a mournful note. Drayton. 
2. A contemptuous term applied to an old womaiL 
[Ob#.] Chaueer. 


Rab^Bl (rSb'M), a. [F. rebelled fr. L. rebeUie, ias 
Rebel, v. i.] Pertaining to rebels or rebelli<m ; aotlng 
in revolt ; rebellious ; as, rebel troops. 

W hoso be rebel to my Judgment. Ckaueer, 

Convict by flight, and rebel to all law. M0tois. 

RaValin. [F. rebelle.] One who rebels. 

Byn. — Revolter ; insurgent. — Rebel, Insurgent, /n- 
surgent marks an early, and rebel a more advanced, stage 
of opposition to government. The former rises up against 
his rulers, the latter makes war upon them. 


Ra-bal' (rS-bfiP), V. i. [inp. &jp.p. Rebelled (-b?ld') ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. r 
tars 


Rebelling.] [I\ rebellerj fr. L. reb^- 
!ar$ to make war again ; pref. re- again -f- bellare to 
make war, fr. helium war. Bee Bellicose, and ci. Revel 
to carouse.] 1. To renounce, and resist by force, the 
authority of the ruler or government to which one owes 
obedience. See Rebellion. 

Thf murmur and the churls’ rehelUng. Chaucer, 
Ye have buiUled you an altar, that ys might rAtel this day 
against the Lord. Josh. xxli. Id. 

2. To be disobedient to authority ; to assume a hoitile 
or insubordinate attitude ; to revolt. 

How could my hand rebel against my heart ? 

How could your heart rebel against your reason 7 Dryden, 
Reb'el-fiom (rSb'Sl-dtlm), n. A region infested by 
rebels ; rebels, considered collectively ; also, conduct or 
quality characteristic of rebels. Thackeray, 

Re-bener (n^-bSl'lSr), n. One who rebels ; a rebel. 
Re-bel'lion (rft-ba'yfin), n. [F. ribelUon, L. rebellio. 
Bee Rebel, v. i. Among the Romans rebellion was origi- 
nally a revolt or open resistance to their government by 
nations that liad been subdued in w-ar, It was a renewed 
war.] 1. The act of rebelling ; ojien and avowed remm- 
ciation of the authority of the government to which one 
owes obedience, and resistance to its officers and laws, 
either by levying war, or by aiding others to do so ; an 
organized uprising of subjects for the purpose of coercing 
or overthrowing their lawful ruler or government by 
force ; revolt ; insurrection. 

No Boonor 1 b the Rtaudard of rtbeUion displayed than men of 
desperate principles resort to it. Ames. 

2. Open resistance to, or defiance of, lawful authority. 
Commission of rebellion (Bitg. Lani), a process of con- 
tempt issued on the nonappearauce of a defendant, — > 
now abolished. Wharton. Burritt, 

Syn. — Insurrection ; sedition ; revolt ; mutiny ; re- 
sistance ; contumacy. See Insurrection. 

Re-bel'lloilfl (ro-bSl'yCs), a. Engaged In rebellion; 
disposed to rebel ; of the nature of rebels or of rebel- 
lion ; resisting government or lawful authority by force. 
“ Thy rebellious crew. ” “ Proud rebellious arms. ’’ Mil- 
ton. — Re-belliouB-lv, adv. — Re-bel'lloas-nesB, n. 

Re-benow (rg-b^l'W), v. i. .To bellow again ; to re- 
peat or echo a bellow. 

The cave rebellowed, and the temple shook. Dryden, 
Re-bit'ing (re-blt'Ing), n, {Etching) The act or 
process of deepening worn lines in an etched plate by 
submitting it again to the action of acid. Eairholt, 
Re-bloom' (rS-blSbm'}, t'. i. To bloom again. Crabbe, 
Re-blos'iom (re-bl5s'sfim), v. i. To blossom again. 
Re-bO'ant (r^-bo'ont), a. [L. rebonns, p. pr. of rebo- 
are ; pref. re- re- boare to cry aloud.] Rebellowing ; 
resounding loudly. [RA Mrs. Browning. 

ReHMl-a'tion (r5/bo-5^hlln), n. Repetition of a bel- 
low. [i?.] Bp. Patrick. 

Re-boU^ (r5-boil'), v. t. & i. [Pref. re- -f ftotV ; cf. F. 
rebouillir.] 1. To boil, or to cause to boll, ag^n. 

2. Fig. ; To make or to become hot. [06#!] 

Some of his companioiiB thereat rehoyleth. Sir T. Elyot, 
Re-born' (re-bCm'), p. p. Bom again. 

Re-bound' (rft-bound'l, v. i. [Pref. re- -f bound : cf. 
F. reboiidir.] 1. To spring back ; to start back ; to be 
sent back or reverberated by elastic force on collision 
with another body ; as, a rebounding echo. 

Bodies which are absolutely hard, or so soft as to be void of 
elubticity, will not rebound from one another. Sir /. Aewton, 


T. Warton, 
, as a horse. Pope. 


2. To give back an echo, [/i.] 

3. To bound again or repeatedly, i 
Bshott&ding lock (Firearms), one in which the hammer 

rebounds to half cock after striking the cap or primer. 
Re-bonnd', v. t. To send back ; to reverberate. 

Silenus sung \ the vales his voice rebound. Dryden, 
Re-bound', n. The act of rebounding ; Tesilienoe. 
Flew . . . back, as from a rock, with swift rebound. Dryden. 
Re-braoe' (re-br5a'), v, t. To brace again. GVoy. 
Re-breatbe' (rB-br5tli'), v. t. To breathe again. 
Re-bn'COUS (ri-bu'kfis), a. Rebuking. [06#.] 

She gave unto him many rcbucous words. Fahyan, 
Re-bnll' (ri-bttf'^, n. [It. HhuffOy akin to ribuffare 
to repulse ; pref. n- (L. re-) + buffo puff. Cf. Buff to 
strike. Buffet a blow.] 1. Repercussion, or beating 
back ; a quick and sudden resistance. 

The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud. MQton, 
2. Sudden check; unexpected repulse; defeat; re- 
fusal ; repellenoe ; rejection of solicitation. 

Re-bnn'y v. t. [imp. & p. p. Rebuffed (rt-btift'); p, 
pr, & vb. n. Rebuffing.] To beat back ; to offer sudden 
resistance to ; to check ; to repel or repulse violently, 
harshly, or uncourteously. 

Re-nnlld' (re-bTld'), v. i. To build again, as lome* 
thing which has been demolished ; to construct anew ; as, 
to rebuild a house, a wall, a wharf, or a city. 

Re-bnlld'er (-Sr), n. One who rebuilds. Bp. BuU, 
Re-bnk'a-ble (rt-buk'A-bM), a. Worthy of r&uke or 
repmhension; reprehensible. 8Kak, 

Re-bnko' (r^-bSk'}, v. t. [imp. & p.p. Biavno 
(-bnkt') ; p. pr, & vb. n. Rbbtoino.] [Of. rel)ouqvi€r 
to dull, blunt, F, reboticher; perhaps fr. pref. re- re- -f* 
bouche mouth, OF. also bouque^ L. buoca cheek ; if eoi, 
the original senee was, to stop the mouth of j hence, to 
stop, obstruct] To check, ttlenoe, or put down, vdth 
reproof ; to restrain by expression of dlsapprobatlra ; to 
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nprehend thurply and aammarily ; to ohida ; to reprove ; 
lo admoniab. 

The proud he Uined« the penitent he cheered, 

Nor to rdntke the rich offender feered. Drydm. 

Syn. — To reprove ; chide ; check ; chaaten ; roatrain ; 
•UoQce. Bee Rephovs. 

RO’bllkO' (rt-buk^), ». 1. A direct and pointed re- 
proof ; a reprimand ; alao, chaatlaement ; pui^hment. 

For thy sake I have suffered rebuke. Jer. xv. 15. 

"Why bear you these rebukea and answer not ? Shak. 

2. Check; rebuff. [OAr.] L' Estrange. 

To be without rebuke, to live without giving cause of 
reproof or censure ; to be blameless. 

RfhhQke'fal (-ful), a. Containing rebuke; of the 
nature of rebuke. (Obs.'] — Re-bokelul-ly, adv. [06r.] 

R0*bllk^6r (-buk'Sr), n. One who rebukes. 

Re-bnk'iM-ly, adv. By way of rebuke. 

Re^bnl-U^tton (rS^b&l-lTsh'tin), n. Tlie act of boiling 
np or effervescing, [ii.] Sir H, Wotton. 

Re-bur^ (rS-bgi/ry), V. t. To bury again. Ashmole. 

Re'bui (rS'bfis), n . ; pi. Rebuses (-«z). pL. rebus by 
things, abl. pi. of res a thing; cf. F. r^hus. Cf. 3d 
Real.] 1. A mode of expressing words and phrases by 
pictures of objects whose names resemble those words, or 
the syllables of which they are composed ; enigmatical 
representation of words by figures; hence, a peculiar 
form of riddle made up of such representations. 

A gallant, in love with a woman named Rose HilU 
had7 embroidered on his gown, a rose, a hill, an eye, a 
loaf, and a well, signifying, Rose Hill / love well. 

2. {Her.) A pictorial suggestion on a coat of arms of 
the name of the person to whom it belongs. See Canting 
arms, under Canting. 

Re'bOS, V. t. To mark or indicate by a rebus. 

lie [John Morton] had a fair library rebuaed with More in 
test and Tun under it. Fuller. 


Re-but' (ri-blit'), V. t. [imp. & p. p. REBUTTEn ; p. 
or. & vb. n. Rebutting.] [OF. rebouter to repulse, 
drive back ; pref. re- bmiter to push, thrust. See Ist 
Butt, Boutaoe.] 1. To drive or beat back ; to repulse. 
"Who him, reucount'ring flerce. as hawk In flight, 
Perforce rebutted back. S}>enaer. 

2. (Law) To contradict, meet, or oppose by argument, 
plea, or countervailing proof. Abbott. 

Re-bUt', t'. t. 1. To retire; to recoil. [Obs.'] Spenser. 

2. (Iaiw) To make, or put in, an answer, as to a plain- 
tiff’s surrejoinder. 

The plaintiff may anawer the rejoinder by a surrejoinder ; 
on which the dafondant may rebut. Jilackatoue. 

Re-bnt'ta-ble (-tA-b’l), a. Capable of being rebutted. 

Re-bnt'tal (-but'Ul), n. [Law) The giving of evi- 
dence on the part of a plaintiff to destroy the effect of 
evidence intro<hiced by the defendant in the same suit. 

Re-but'ter (-tSr), n. (Law) The answer of a defend- 
ant in matter of fact to a plaintiff’s surrejoinder. 

Re<oa'den-oy (re-kS'den-sy), n. A falling back or do- 
•cending a second time ; a relapse. iV. Montagu. 

Re-cal^ol-trant (rS-kSl'sT-trant), a. [L. recalciirans, 
p. pr. of recalcitrare to kick bock ; pref. re- re- + calci- 
trare to kick, fr. calx heel. Cf. Inculcate.] Kicking 
back ; recalcitrating ; hence, showing repugnance or oj)- 
position ; refractory. 

Re-oal^cl-trate (-trSt), v. t. To kick against ; to show 
repugnance to ; to rebuff. 

The more heartily did one disdain his disdain, and recalci- 
trate his tricks. JJcQitiucey. 

Re-oal^Oi-trate, v. i. To kick back ; to kick against 
anything ; heuce, to express repugnance or opposition. 

Re-oal^ol-tra^on (-tra'sh&n), n. A kicking back 
again ; opposition ; repugnance ; refractoriness. 

Rd-oaU' (rS-kftF), V. t. 1. To call back ; to summon 
to return ; as, to recall troops ; to rex:^all an ambassador. 

It Henry wore remlled to life again. Shak. 

2. To revoke ; to annul by a subsequent act ; to take 
back; to withdraw,’ as, to recall words, or a decree. 

Passed sentence may not be recall'd. Shak. 


3. To call back to mind; to revive in memory; to 
recollect ; to remember ; os, to recall bygone days. 

R•-OEli^ n. 1. A calling back ; a revocation. 

’T is done, and since *t is done, 't Is past recall. Dryden. 

2> (Mil.) A call on the tnunpet, bugle, or drum, by 
which soldiers are recalled from duty, labor, etc. 

WUhelm, 

Rd-oall'a-ble (-A-b’l), a. Capable of being recalled. 

Ra<€alirilient{-raeut),n. Recall. [iZ.] R. Browning. 

Ra-oant' (rt-kSntO, L [imp. & p. p. Recanted ; 
jp. pr. & vb. n. Recanting.] [L. recantare^ recantatum^ 
to recall, recant ; pref. re- re- -f- cantare to sing, to sound. 
See 3d Cant, Chant.] To withdraw or repudiate form- 
ally and publicly (opi^ons formerly expressed) ; to oon- 
tradiot, as a former declaration ; to take back openly ; to 
retract; to recall 

How soon . . . case would recctnt 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void I Milton. 

Syn. — To retract; recall; revoke; abjure; disown: 
disavow. Bee Renounce. 

ReKIant^ V. i. To revoke a declaration or proposi- 
tion ; to unsay what has been said ; to retract ; os, con- 
vince me that I am wrong, and I will recant. Hryden. 

Re^oan-ta^tton (re''kSn-tS'sh(ln), n. The act of re- 
canting i a declaration that contracts a former one; 
that wmch is thus asserted in contradiction ; retraction. 

The poor man was imprisoned for this diecovery, and forced 
to make a public reoautatUm. Jip. .Stilling/leet. 

Ra-oant'ar (rt-kSnt^r), n. One who recants. 

Re^oarpao'l-tate (re'ka-pXsOt-tSt), v. t. To qualify 
again ; to confer oap^ity on again. Atterbury. 

Ra-oa-pit'n-late (-pTt'tt-lSt), v. t. [L. recapitulare, 
reeapHulatum ; pref. ra- re- H- oapiiulum a small head, 
chapter, section. See Capitulate.] To repeat, as the 
piinoipfid points in a discourse, argument, or essay ; to 
give a summarv of the principal facts, points, or ai^- 
mints of ; to relate in brief ; to summariie. 


(rSOcA-pTt^ft-lat), v. i. To stun up, or 
enumerate by heads or topics, what has been previously 
said ; to repeat briefly the substance. 

Re^oa-pit^-la'tioil (-IS'shiin), n. [LL. recapilulatio : 
cf. F. recapitulation.] The act of recapitulating; a 
summary, or concise statement or enumeration, of the 
principal points, facts, or statements, in a preceding dis- 
course, argument, or essay. 

Re^oa-plt'll-la^tor (-plt'fi-lS'ter), n. One who reca- 
pitulates. 

Re^oa-plt^n-la-tO-ry (-lA-tfl-rj^), a. Of the nature of 
a recapitulation ; containing recapitulation. 

Re-oap^per (r^-k5p'p8r), n. (Firearms) A tool used 
for applying a fresh |>crcuasiou cap or primer to a car- 
tridge shell in reloading it. 

Re-oap^tloil (rS-kSp'shfin), n. (Law) The act of re- 
taking, as of one who has escaped after arrest ; reprisal ; 
the retaking of one’s own go^s, chattels, wife, or chil- 
dren, without force or violence, from one who has taken 
them and who wrongfully detains them. Blackstonc. 

Writ of recaption (Law)^ a writ to recover damages for 
him whose goods, beiug distrained for rent or service, 
are distrained again for the same cause. Wharton. 

Re-oap^or (-ter), n. One who recaptures ; one who 
takes a prize which had been previously taken. 

Re-oap^ture (-tttr ; 13.')), n. 1. The act of retaking or 
recovering by capture ; especially, the retaking of a 
prize or goods from a captor. 

2. That which is captured back ; a prize retaken. 

Re-oap^tnre, v, t. To capture again ; to retake. 

Re-oarnMn-Ue (r^-kttr'bon-Iz), V. t. (Metal.) To re- 
store carbon to ; as, to recarbonize Iron In converting it 
into steel. [/Z.] 

Re-car'nl-fy (-nt^fi), V. t. To convert again into 
flesh. [Obs.] Howell. 

Re-car'riaae (r^-kSr'rYj), n. Act of carrying hark. 

Re-oar'ry T-ry)i t. To carry back. Walton. 

Re-oaat^ (rB-kdst'), i*. t. 1. To throw again. Florio. 

2. To mold anew ; to cast anew ; to throw into a new 
form or shape ; to reconstruct ; as, to recast cannon ; to 
recast an argument or a play. 

3. To compute, or cast up, a second time. 

Reo'Ohe (rgk'kr), r. i. To reck. fO/)«.] Chaucer. 

RetFohe-lea (-lfi«), a- Reckless. Chaucer. 

Re-cede' (r$-s5d'), v. i. [imp. & />. p. Receded ; p. 

pr. & vb. n. Receding.] [L. rccedere^ recessum ; pref. 
re- re- -j- cedere to go, to go along ; cf. F. reckder. See 
Cede.] 1. To move back ; to retreat ; to withdraw. 

Like the hollow roar 

Of tides receiUntj from the infuilted shore. Drydcn. 

All bodies moved circularly endeavor to recede from the 
center. Jientleu. 

2. To withdraw a claim or pretension ; to desist ; to 
relinquish what had been proposed or asserted; as, to 
recede from a demand or proi)Osition. 

Syn* — To retire ; retreat ; return ; retrograde ; with- 
draw; desist. 

RC-cede' (r5-sSd'), v. t. [Pref. re- -f- cede. Cf. Re- 
cede, V. t.] To cede back; to grant or yield again to a 
former poBsessor ; os, to recede conquers territory. 

Re-ceipt' (rfi-set'), n. [OE. receite^ OF. recete^ re- 
cepte^ F. recette. fr. L. reciperc^ receptum, to receive. 
See Keckivb.1 1. The act of receiving ; receptiou. “At 
the receipt of your letter.” Shak. 

2. Reception, os an act of liospitality. 

Thy kind receipt of mo. Chapman. 

3. Capability of receiving ; capacity. [06 j.] 

It has become a place of great rreeijd. Evelyn. 

4. Place of receiving. [065.] 

Ho saw a man, named Matthew, sitting ot the receipt of cus- 
tom. Aiutt. iz. 9. 

5. Hence, a recess ; a retired place. [Ohs.] “In a 

retired receipt together lay.” ' Chapman. 

6. A formulary according to the directions of which 
things are to be taken or combined ; a recipe ; as, a 
rec^pt for making spongo coke. 

She had a receipt to make white hair black. Sir T. Browne. 

7. A writing acknowledging the taking or receiving of 
goods delivered ; an acknowledgment of money paid. 

8- Tliat which is received ; that which comes in, in 
distinction from what Is expended, paid out, sent away, 
and the like ; — usually in the plural ; as, the receipts 
amounted to a thousand dollars. 

Gross receipts. See under Gnoss, a. 

Re-oalpt', V. i. [imp. & p. p. Recbiptkd ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. RBCEiPriNO.] 1. To give a receipt for ; as, to 
receipt goods delivered by a sheriff. 

2. To put a receipt on, as by writing or stamping ; as, 
to receipt a bill. 

Re-O^pt', V. i. To give a receipt, as for mr>ney paid. 

RG-oalpt'meilt (-ment), n. (0. Eng. Law) The receiv- 
ing or harboring a felon knowingly, after the commisBion 
of a felony. Bnrrill. 

Re-oeipt'or (-®r), n. One who receipts ; specifically 
(Law), one who receipts for property which lias been 
taken by the sheriff. 

Re-oelt' (r$-8§t'), «. Receipt. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Re-oelV'ft-Wll-ty (rS-sev'A-bil'T-ty), n. The quality 
of being receivable ; reoeivableness. 

Re-O^T'A-Ue (Tj-B5v'&-b’l), a, [Cf. F. recevaUe.] Ca- 
pable of being received. — Re-GOiv'E-ble-nOM, «. 

Bills reeelvabls. Bee under 6th Bill. 

Re-oelvo' (rfi-sov'), v. t. [imp. & p. n. RacErvED 
(-sSvd'^ ; p, pr. & vb. n. Receiving.] [OF. receveir, 
reeevotr, F. reoevoir, fr. L. recipere ; pref. re- re- -f- ca- 
pere to tidee, seize. Bee Capable, Heave, and cf. Re- 
ceipt, Reception, Recipe.] 1. To take, as something | 
that is offered, given, committed, sent, i^d, or the like ; 
to accept ; as, to receive money offered in payment of a 
debt ; to receive a gift, a message, or a letter. 

Receyven all in greo that God us isnt CAattcer. 
i 2. Hence : To gain the knowledge of ; to take into the 


mind by assent to ; to give admission to ; to accept, as 
an opinion, notion, etc. ; to embrace. 

Our hsarts receive your vamingf. ShtA. 

The idea of solidity we receive by our touch. Locks. 

3. To allow, as a custom, tradition, or the like ; to 
give credence or acceptance to. 

Many oth«r thlnga there be which they have received to bold, 
as the waBhing of cups, and pots. Mark vii. 4. 

4. To give admittance to ; to permit to enter, as into 
one’s houHe, presence, company, and the like ; as, to rs- 
ceive a lodger, visitor, ambassador, messenger, etc. 

They kindled a Arc, and received us every one. Acta zzvitl. S. 

6. To admit ; to take In ; to hold ; to contain ; to have 
capacity for ; to be able to take in. 

The braxen altar that was before the Lord was too little to 
rccewe the burnt offerinpa. 1 Finya viU. 04. 

6. To be affected by something ; to suffer ; to be sub- 
jected to ; as, to receive pleasure or ptdn ; to receive a 
wound or a blow ; to receive damage. 

Against his will he can receive no harm. Milton. 

7. To take from a thief, as goods known to be stolen. 

8. (Lawn Tennis) To bat back (the ball) when served. 

Becelvlng ship, one on board ot which newly recruited 

sailors are received, and kept till drafted for service. 

Byn. — To accept ; take ; allow ; hold ; retain ; admit. 
— Receive, Accept. To receive describes simply the act 
of taking. To accept denotes the taking with approval, 
or for the purposes for which a thing is offered. Thus, 
we receive a letter when it comes to hand ; we receive 
news when it roaches us ; we accept a present when It is 
offered ; we accept an invitation to dine with a friend. 

Who. if wo knew 

What wc receive, would cither not accept 

Life offered, or soon beg to lay it down. Milton. 

Rd-oetVd' (rt-sSv'), V. i. 1. To receive visitors ; to be 
at home to receive calls ; as, she receives on Tuesdays. 

2. (lAiwn Tennis) To return, or bat back, the ball 
when served ; as, it is your turn to receive. 

Re-celv'ed-neM, n. The state or quality of being re- 
ceived, accepted, or current ; as, the receivedness or an 
opinion. Boyle. 

Re-oelv'er (-Sr), n. [Cf. F. receveur.] 1. One who 
takes or receives in any manner. 

2. (Law) A person appointed, ordinarily by a court, to 

receive, and hold in trust, money or other property which 
is the subject of litigation, ponding the suit ; a person 
appointed to take charge of the estate and effects of a 
corporation, and to do other acta necessary to winding 
up its affairs, in certain coses. Bouvier. 

3. One who takes or buys stolen goods from a thief, 

knowing them to be stolen. Blackstone. 

4. (Cheni.) (a) A vessel connected with an 
alembic, a reiort, or the like, for receiving and 
condoning the product of distillation, (b) k 
vessel for receiving and containing rases. 

6. (Pneumatics) The glass vessel in which Receiver 
the vacuum is produced, and the objects ot jjgtJTrt 
experiment are put, in experiments with on 
air pump. Cf. Bell jar, and see Illust. of Air pump. 

6. (Steam Engine) (a) A vessel for receiving the ex- 
haust steam from the high-pressure cylinder before it 
enters the low-pressure cylinder, in a compound engine. 
(b) A capacious vessel for receiving steam uom a distant 
boiler, and supplying it dl’y to an engine. 

7. That portion of a telephonic apparatus, or similar 
system, at which the message is received and made audi- 
ble ; — opposed to transmitter. 

Zzhaiutsd rsosiver (.Physics), a receiver, as that used 
with the air pump, from wiiicli the air has been with- 
drawn ; a vessel tue interior of which is a more or less 
complete vacuum. 

Ro-ceiv'er-Slllp, n. The state or office of a receiver. 

Re-oel'e-brate (re-sSl'^-brSt), v.t. To celebrate again, 
or anew. — Re-oel'e-brA'tlon (-brS'shfin^, n. 

Re'oen-cy (rFsen-sy), n. [LL. recentm, fr. L. recens. 
See Recent.] The state or quality of l>eing recent ; new- 
ness ; new state ; late origin ; lateness in time ; fresh- 
ness ; as, the recency of a transaction, of a wound, etc. 

Re-oensa' (rJ-sBns'), v. t. [L. recensere; pref. re- 
again + censer e to value, estimate : cf. F. re censer.] 
To review ; to revise. [JR/J Bentley. 

Re-oan'llOII (rS-sSu'shCm), n. ||L. recensio: cf. F. 
recension.] L The act of reviewmg or revising; re- 
view ; examination ; enumeration. Barrow. 

2. Bnecifically, the review of a text (as of an ancient 
author) by an emtor ; critical revisol and establishment. 

3. Tm result of such a w’ork ; a text established by 
critical revision ; an edited version. 

RG-can'SiOll-lBt, n. One who makes recensions ; spe- 
cifloaUy, a critical editor. 

Re'oent (rS'sent), a. [L. recens, -entis: cf. F. rS- 
ceni.] 1. Of late origin, existence, or occurrence ; lately 
come ; not of remote date, antiquated style, or the like ; 
not already known, familiar, worn out, trite, etc. ; fresh ; 
novel ; new ; modem ; as, recent news. 

The ancientawere of opinion, that a conddcrablc portion of 
that country I Kgvpt] w«8 ireent, and formed out of tlir mud 
discharged Into the neighboring tea by the Nile. Woodward. 

2. (Oeol.) Of or pertaining to the present or existing 
epoch ; as, recent shells. 

Re-oen'tor (rS-sSn'tSr), V. t. [Pref. re- renter.] 
To center again ; to restore to tlie center. Coleridge. 

Re'oent-ly (r5's«nt-l V), adv. Newly ; lately ; freshly ; 
not long since ; as, advices recently received. 

Re'OWIt-llMnm n. Quality or state of being recent. 

Rghmp'U-OIg (r6-a»p'tA-k’l), n. [F. receptacle, L. 
reeeptcuiulum, fr. receptare, v. inteus. fr. recipere tg 
receive. Bee jEtECBivB.] 1. That which serves, oris used, 
for receiving and containing something, as a basket, a 
vase, a bag, a reservoir ; a repository. 

O iiaered receptacle ot my joy* I Shak. 

2. (Bot.) (a) The apex of the flower stalk, from which 
the organs of the flower grow, or into which they are 
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teisrted. Bee JJluil. of Fuwu, end Otact. (B) Hk 
cDlAt^ apex of a pedicel 
which aervee oa a common 
support to a head of flow- 
ers. (c) An iiiteroellular 
cavity containing oil or 
resin or other matters. ([<f) 

A apeoiol branch wliich 
bears the fructification in 
many cryptogamoua plants. 

Reo^ep-tfto^-Ur (r«8'- 
gp-tSk'fi-lSr), a, fCf. F. _ 

fjcrptactaatre.1 jicecptnclet (Bot). 6 Reoenta- 

Pertainlug to the reoepta- do of Dandollon, -with a few 
cle, or growing on It: as, Achcncs remaining i c/ Reoep- 
the receptacular chaff or 
scales to the sunflower. 

It Rao^ep-Uo^ii-liuii 

(-Ifim), n. / pi. Bbobptagula (4&^. [L.] (Anat.) A re- 
ceptacle ; as, the rec^taculwn of the chyle. 

Reo'O^ta-17 (rSs'ep-tft-ry), a. Generally or popularly 
admitted or received. [Ow. J Sir T. Brovme. 

Rao^ep-ta-xy, n. That which is received. 
^^Receptarie.^ of philosophy,” Sir T. Browne. 

Re-oap^u-bll'l-ty (ri-rfp/tT-bTl'I-ty), n. l. The quali- 
ty or state of being receptiblo ; recelvableiiess. 

2. A reoeptlblo thing, [i?.] Glanvill. 

Rb-OeiKtl-ble (r$-ft5p'tT-b’l),a. IL. receptibilis.] Such 
as may be received ; receivable. 

Re^iep'tlon (-slifin), n. [F. reception, L. reeeptio^ 
fr, recipere, receptum. Bee Racaiva.] 1. The act of 
receiving ; receipt ; admission ; as, the reception of food 
into the stomach ; the reception of a letter ; the recep- 
tion of sensation or ideas ; reception of evidence. 

2. The state of being receivetl. 

3. The act or manner of receiving, esp. of receiving 
visitors ; entertainment ; hence, an occasion or ceremony 
of receiving guests ; as, a hearty reception ; an elaborate 
reception. 

What rtceptim a poem may find. Ooldtmith. 

4. Acceptance, as of an opinion or doctrine. 

Philoaopliers who have quitted the popular doctrines of their 

countries have fallen Into an extravagant opinions as even com- 
mon reception countenanced. Locke. 

6. A retaking ; a recovery, Bacon. 

Re-Oap'tlve (rft-sSp'ttv), a. rcf. F. rScepUf. Bee Rjt- 
CKIVB.] Having the quality of receiving ; able or in- 
clined to take in, absorb, hold, or contain; receiving or 
containing ; as, a receptive mind. 

Imaginary space is receptive of all bodies. OlanvUl. 
R04Mp'tlTe-nau, n. The quality of being receptive. 
Rao'bp-ti^l-ty (rcs'Sp-tTv'I-ty or re'sSp-), n. [Cf. F. 
rSceptiviiS.] 1. The state or qiudity of l^tog receptive. 

2. {KanUan Philos.) The power or capacity of receiv- 
ing impressions, as those of the external senses. 

Re-cep'to-nr (rS-sgp'tfi-ry -, 277), n. rCf. L. reoepto- 
rium a place of shelter.] Receptacle. [06r.] Holland. 

Rb4>M8' (rS-sSsO* n. [L. recessus^ fr. recedere, reces- 
sum. See Kkoipk.] 1. A withdrawing or retiring ; a 
moving back ; retreat ; as, the recess of the tides. 

Every degree of ignorance being so far a recess and degrada- 
tlon from rationality. ^utA. 

My recess hath given them confidence that I may bo con- 
quered. £ikon Basilike. 

2. The state of being withdrawn ; seclusion ; privacy, 
in the recess of the jury they are to consider the evidence. 

Sir M. Hale. 

Good verse recess and solitnde requires. Dryden, 

3. Remission or suspension of business or procedure ; 
intermission, as of a legislative body, court, or school. 

The recess of . . . Parliament lasted six weeks. Macaulay. 

4. Part of a room formed by the receding of the wall, 
as an alcove, niche, etc. 

A bed which stood in a deep recess. W. Irving. 
4. A place of retirement, retreat, secrecy, or seclusion. 
Departure from this happy place, our sweet 
/feccM, and only consolalfon left. Milton. 

6. Secret or abstruse part ; as, the difficulties and re- 
cesses of science. /. Watts. 

7. {Bot. & Zodl.) A sinus. 

V. t. {imp. & p. p. Rkossbbd ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Rbcbssiko.] To mi^e a recess in ; as, to recess a wall. 

n. [G.l A decree of the imperial diet of 
the old German empire. Brande C. 

R»-oeMed' (rS-s&tO, a. 1. Having a recess or re- 
cesses ; as, a recessed arch or wall. 

2. Withdrawn ; secluded, [if.] ” Comfortably re- 

cessed from curious impertinents.” MUs Edgeworth. 

Racatssd arch {Arch.\ one of a series of arolies con- 
structed one within another so as to correspond with 
splayed jambs of a doorway, or the like. 

Ri-OM'flloa (r^-sfish^tin), n. [L. recession fr. recedere^ 
reeessum. See Rbcxox.] The act of receding or with- 
drawing, as from a place, a claim, or a demand. Smith. 
Msrey may rejoice upon the reeessiem of justice. Jer. Taylor. 
RbKMS'lloil, n. [Pref. rt- -f* cession.] The act of 
oedix^ back ; restoration ; repeated cession ; as, the re- 
cession of conquered tenritonr to its former sovereign. 

Rb-OM'Bloil-kl (-ai), a. Of or pertaining to recessioii 
or withdrawal. 

I s o s eslouil a hymn sung in a prooesaioa return* 
ing from the choir to the robing room. 

(rt-sSs'sTv), a» Going back; receding. 
lU'OlUtb'ite (rS^b-!t), n. (Jeivish Hist.) One of the 
descendants of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, all of whom 
by his injunction abstained from the use ox intoxicating 
drinks and even from planting the vino. Jer. xxxv. 
2~19. Also, in modem times, a member of a certain so- 
ciety of abstainers from alcoholic liquors. 

Ri-OlUUU|^ (r8-chlnj0» v. t. & i. To change again, or 
change back. 
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B44lUUfl«' (rS-chXrF), v.UAif [Pref. charge : 
of. F. recharger,] 1. To charge or accuse in return. 

2. To attack again ; to attack anew. Dryden. 

Re-ohar^ (rl-ohkr^t8r), n. A second charter ; a re- 
newal of a charter. D. Webster. 

Rf-Char'teri V. t. To charter again or anew ; to grant 
a second or another charter to. 

Re-Ohaae' (rS-chas'), v. t. [Pref. re- -f- chase : cf. F. 
rechasser,] To ciiase again ; to chase or drive back. 

Re-ollMt^ (rS-ohStO, n. [F. requMih., fr. reguiter to 
hunt anew. Bee Raquisx.] (Sporting) A strain given 
on the horn to call back the hounds when they have lost 
track of the game. 

Re-obeat', v. i. To blow the reoheat. Drayton. 
II Re-oher^olld^ (re-ahir^ebto, a. [F.] Sought out 
with care ; choice. Hence : of rare quality, elegance, or 
attractiveness ; peculiar and refined in kind. 

RaohleM (r6k^6s),a. Reckless. [06«.] P. Plowman. 
Re-ohooae' (rS-chSoz^). t*. t. To choose again. 
Re-oldl-vate (rft-stda-vat), V. i. [LL. recidivare. 
See RaciDivoDB.J To backslide ; to fall again. [G&J.] 
Ra-<jld''l-va'tloil (-vS'shtto), w. [LL. rccidivafio.] A 
falling back ; a backslidi^. [06^. j Hammond, 

Re-Oidl-TOna (rS-sTda-vUs^ a. [L. reddivusy fr. re- 
cidere to fall bock : pref. re- re- -f- cadere to fall.] Lia- 
ble to backslide. [<9^^.] 

Reol-pe (rSs't-i^g), «. / pi. RBoms f-p5a). [L., im- 

E srative of recipere to take back, take to, receive. See 
KCBIVK.1 A formulary or prescription for making some 
combination, mixture, or preparation of materials ; a re- 
ceipt ; especially, a prescription for medicine. 

Ro-^pl-an^gle (rS-stpa-En/g’l), n. [L. recipere to 
take -f angulus angle.] An instrument with two arms 
that are pivoted together at one end, and a graduated 
arc, — used by militai^ engineers for measuring and lay- 
ing off angles of fortifications. 

Ra-dlpl-eiioa (rt-sTp'T-ens), 1 n. The quality or state 
Re-dp'i-gXl-cy (-en-sy), J of being recipient ; a 
receiving ; reception ; receptive. 

Re-OiP'l-flllt ^<5nt), n. [Ii. recipiens. -entisy receiving, 
p. pr. ox recipere to receive : cf. F. recipient. Boo Re- 
ceive.] A receiver; the person or tiling that receives; 
one to whom, or that to wliioh, anytliing is given or com- 
municated ; apeciflcally, the receiver of a still. 
Rd-olp^-ent, a. Receiving ; receptive. 

Re-olp'ro-oal (-rD-kal), a. [L. redprocus; of un- 
known origin.] 1. Recurring in vicissitude ; alternate. 

2. Done by each to the other ; interchanging or inter- 
changed ; given and received ; due from each to each ; 
mutu^ ; as, redprocal love ; redprocal duties. 

Let our rtciprocol vowt be remembered. Shak. 
3. Mutually interchangeable. 

These two rules will render a definition reciprocal with the 
thing defined. I- M utt*. 

4. (Gram.) Reflexive ; — applied to pronouns and 
verbs, but sometimes limited to such pronouns as ex- 
press mutual action. 

6. (Math.) Used to denote different kinds of mutual 
relation ; often with reference to the sulistitution of re- 
ciprocals for given quantities. Bee tiie Plirases below. 

Reciprocal equation (Maih.)y one which remains un- 
changed in form when the reciprocal of the luikuown 
quantity is substituted for that quantity. — Reciprocal 
flipires {Geom.)y two figures of tlie same kind (os trian- 
gloB, parallelograms, prisms, etc.), so related tiiat two 
sides of the one form the extremes of a proportion of 
which the moans are the two corresponding sides of tlie 
other ; in general, two flares so related that the first cor- 
responds In some stiecial way to the second, and the sec- 
ona corresiiouds to the same way to the first. — Reciprocal 
proportion {Math.)y a proportion such that, of fourlenus 
taken in order, the first has to the second the same ratio 
which the fourth has to the third, or the first has to the 
second the same ratio which the reciprocal of tho third 
has to the reciprocal of the fourth. Thus, 2 : 5 : : 20 : 8 
form a reciprocal proportion y because 2:5::^: — Re- 

ciprocal qnantltles {Math.), any two quantities which pro- 
duce unity when multiplied tc^ether. — Redprocal ratio 
(Math,)y the ratio between the reciprocals of two quan- 
tities ; as, the redprocal ratio of 4 to 9 is that of \ to i. 
— Redprocal terms (/k>^c), those terms which have the 
same dguifleation, and, consequently, are convertible, 
and may be used for each other. 

Syn. — Mutual ; alternate. — Recxprocal, Mutual. 
Tho distinctive idea of mutual is, that the parties unite 
by interchange to the same act: as, a mutual covenant: 
mutual affection, etc. The distinctive idea of redprocal 
Is, that ono i>aTty acts by way of return or rosiionse to 
something previously done by the otlier party ; as, a re- 
njyrocal kindness ; redprocal reproaches, etc. Love is 
reciprocal when the previous affection of one party has 
drawn forth the att^hment of the otlier. To m^e it 
mutual in tho strictest sense, the two parties should have 
fallen in love at the same time ; but as the result is the 
same, the two words are here used intercliangeably. The 
ebbing and flowtog of the tide is a case where the action 
is reciprocaly but not mutual. 

Re-olpfro-oal, n. l. Tliat which is reciprocal to an- 
other thing. 

Corruption i* a reciprocal to generation. Bacon. 

2. (Arith. & Alg.) The quotient arising from dividing 
unity by any quantity ; thus, i is tho redprocal ot 4 ; 
is the reciprocal of a -|- 6. The reciprocal ot a 

fraction Is the fraction inverted, or the denominator 
divided by the numerator. 

R#4lip^ro-otl4-tF n. The quality or con- 

dition of being reciprocal ; reciprooatoess. [iS, j 
Rd-lffp'nHM-ly (r^-sI]/rfi-kol-15^), adv. 1. In a reci;^ 
rooal manner ; so that each affects the other, and is 
eqnsJly affected by it ; interchangeably ; mutually. 

These two particles do reciprocally affect each other with the 
same force. Bentley. 

2. (Math.) In the manner of reciprocals. 

RadproesUy pr o port io nal (Arith. & Alg.)y proportional, 
as two variable quantities, so that the one shall have a 
constant ratio to the redprocal of the other. 
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or oo^ion of being reciprocal ; mutual return ; alteji 
nateness. 

Rn-Cto^xtHMlt* (-kSt), v. i. [fmn. & p. p. TiMcmo- 


vicissitude ; to act interchangeably ; to alternate. 

One brawny smith tho pufllng bellows piles. 

And draws and blows reciprocatiTig air. Dryaen, 
Rooiprocattng angina, a steam, air. or gas engine, etc., 
in which the piston moves back and foi^ ; —■ m disttoo- 
tiou from a rotary enginey In which the piston travels 
continuously in one direction in a circular path. — Radp- 
rooatlng moUon (J/ccA.), motion alternately backward and 
forward, or up and down, as of a piston rod. 

Re-olp'ro-cattt, v, t. To give and retuni mutually ; to 
make return for ; to give to return ; to interchange ; to 
alternate ; as, to reciprocate favors. Cowper, 

Ra-oip^ro-oa'ticni (-kS'slittn), n, [L. redprocatio: 
cf. F. redprocation.] 1. The act of reciprocating ; in- 
terchange of acta ; a mutual giving and returning ; as, 
the redprocatUyn of kindnesses. 

2. Alternate recurrence or action ; as, the redprocation 
of the sea to the flow and ebb of tides. Sir T. Browne. 

Roo^l-proo^-ty (rgs'I-prbs'I-tJ^), n. [Cf. F. rkdpro- 
dtL See Reciprocal.] 1. Mutual action and reaction. 

2. Reciprocal advantages, obligations, or rights; re- 
ciprocation. 

Reciprocity treaty, or Treaty of rsclprooity, a treaty con- 
cluded between two countries, conferring equal priv- 
ileges as regards customs or charges on imports, or in 
other respects. 

Syn. — Reciprocation ; interchange; mutuality. 
Re-clp^ro-oor'noilg (ri-sYp'ri-kfir'nfis), a. [L. re- 
dprocus returning, reciprocal -4- cornu horn.] (ZoU.) 
Having horns turning backward and then forward, like 
those of a ram. [J5.] Ash. 

Re-dp^O-OOUS (rfi-sTp'rfi-klis), a. Reciprocal. [06#.] 
Reo^-prok (r5H'i-nr5k),a. [F. riciproqucy L. recipro- 
CM#.] Reciprocal. Jonson. 

Reol-pro4l>A (rSs'I-prflc), a. & n. [F. rMproque.] 
Reciprocal. Bacon, 

Re-cl'Slon (rS-sTzh'fin), n. [L. redsio, fr. reciderey 
redsnniy to cut off ; pref. rc- re- -f- caedere to cut.] The 
act of cutting off. Sherwood. 

Re-oit'al (rJ-sIt'alb n. [From Recite.] 1. The act 
of reciting ; the repetition of the words of another, or of 
a document ; rehearsal ; as, the redtal of testimony. 

2. A telling in detail and due order of the particulars 

of anything, as of a law, an adventure, or a scries of 
events ; narration. Addison. 

3. That which is recited ; a story ; a narration. 

4. (Mus.) A vocal or instrumental performance by one 
person ; — distinguished from concert; as, a song redial; 
an organ, piano, or violin redtal. 

5. (Law) The formal statement, or setting forth, of 

some matter of fact in any deed or writing in order to 
explain the reasons on whicli tlie transaction is founded ; 
the statement of matter in pleading introductory to some 
positive allegation. Bum. 

Syn. — Account : rehearsal ; recitation ; narration ; 
description ; explanation ; enumeration ; detail ; narra- 
tive. See Account. 

Rec^l-ta'tlon (rSB'Y-tS'slifiu), «. [L. redtntio : cf. F. 
rScitation. See Recite.] 1. The act of reciting ; re- 
hearsal ; repetition of words or sentences. Hammond. 

2. The delivery before an audience of something com- 
mitted to memory, especially as an elocutionary exhibi- 
tion ; also, that wliich is so delivered. 

3. (Colleges and Schools) The rehearsal of a lesson by 
pupils before their instructor. 

Reo'1'ta-tlv®' (rBs'Y-t4-tCv'), n. [It. redtativoy or F. 
ridtatif. Bee Recite.] (Jlfw#.) A species of musical 
recitation in which the words are delivered in a maimer 
resembling that of ordinary declamation ; also, a piece 
of music intended for such recitation j — opposed to me- 
lisma. 

Reol-ta-tlve^ a. Of or pertaining to recitation ; in- 
tended for musical recitation or declamation ; to the 
stylo or manner of recitative. — Roo^l-ta-tlya^y, adv, 
£Roc'l-ta-tl'VO (-t5'v6), n. [It.] (A/«#.) Recitative. 
Re-qite' (r^-slt'), v. t. limp. & p. p. EEcmcn ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Recitiko.J [P. ridtery fr. L. redtare, reetta- 
tum ; pref. re- re- -j- citare to call or name, to cite. Bee 
Cite.] 1. To repeat, as something already prepared, 
wTitten down, committed to memory, or tho lixe ; to 
deliver from a written or printed document, or from 
recoUectlon ; to rehearse ; as, to redte the^words of an 
author, or of a deed or covenant. 

2. To tell over ; to go over in particulars ; to relate ; 
to narrate ; as, to redte past events ; to redte the partic- 
ulars of a voyage. 

3. To rehearse, as a lesson to an Instructor. 

4. (Law) To state in or as a reoltaL See Rccitai*, 5. 
Sjn, — To rehearse ; narrate ; relate ; recount ; de- 
scribe : recapitulate ; detail ; number ; count. 

Rt-dtd^, V. i. 
before an audience, 

memory; to rehearser 

R•-<nt•^ n. A recital. [0^.] Sir W. Temple, 
lU-Olt'er (-sit^r), n. One who redtea ; alsoi a book 
of extracts for recitation. 

Rtok (rSk), V. t, {imp. &p. p. Receex) (rSkt) (obi, 
imp. Rouohte) ; p. pr. & vb. n. lUBOKmo.] [AS. reccan, 
recan, to care for ; kkto to OS. rOkian. OHG. ruochany 
G. geruheny loel. rmkjOy also to B* reckony rake an Im- 
plement. See Rake, and of. Reokov.] 1. To make 
account of ; to care for ; to bead ; to regard. [Archaic] 
This non of mins not recking danger. Sir P. Biibwt/, 
And may you better reck the rede 
Than ever did the adviser. Rnths* 

2. To concern;— used impersonally. [Poefie] 

WhetreeXv it them t Milien* 


To repeat, pronounce, or rehearse, as 
oe, sometlitog prepared or committed to 
earae a lesson learned. 
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V. i. To mako aeooant ; to taka iMod } to 
afM; to mind ; ^ottan foUowad by ei/. lArchak'] 

Than rtek 1 not, when I have loet my life. Ckauetr. 

1 redb not thoufl^ X and my life to^ay. Shak. 

01 me the recks not, nor my vain daalre. Jf. Amoldl. 

llMklOM, o. [AB. reooeledSf riceleiu.'l 1. Ix>atten> 
tita to dutv ; carelem ; negleotful ; indilf erent. Chaucer, 

SL Baahly negligent ; utterly oareleas or heedleae. 

It made the king ai reckless ae them diligent Sir P. Sidney. 

STii. — Heedlees; oareleee; mindl^; thooghtleae; 
negligent ; indifferent ; regardlem ; unoonoerned ; innt- 
tantive; remlM; raah. 

^Raok^awhly, adv. —RooklanS'iian, n. 

RaokOlaff (>nng), a. Needing oare ; week ; feeble ; 
Ml, a reckling child. JT. Taylor, — n. A weak child or 
animaL Tennyson. 

Rook^on (r8k'’n), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Rio»on*d 
(-’nd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. RncEoNiifo.] [OB. rekenen^ AS. 
gerecenuin to explain ; idtin to D. rekenen to reckon, G. 
reoAnen, OHO. rehhandn (of. Goth. rahnjm\ and to E. 
reoft, rake an implement ; the original sense probably 
being, to bring together, count together. Bee Reck, v. /. j 

1. To count ; to enumerate ; to number ; also, to com- 
pute; to calculate. 

The prieet ehall reckon to him the money according to the 
year! that remain. Lev. xxvli. 18. 

1 redconed above two hundred and fifty on the outaide of the 
church. Addison. 

2. To count as in a number, rank, or series ; to esti- 
mate by rank or quality ; to place by estimation to 
account ; to esteem ; to repute. 

He was reckoned among the transgressors. Luke zxii. 37. 

For him I reckon not in high estate. Milton. 

3. To charge, attribute, or adjudge to one, as having a 
certain qxmllty or value. 

Faith was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness. Som. iv. 9. 

“Without her eccentricities being reckoned to her for a crime. 

Hawthorne. 

4 . To conclude, as by an enumeration and balancing 
of chances ; hence, to think ; to suppose ; — followed by 
an objective clause ; as, I reckon he won’t try that again. 
[Prot*. Eng. & CoUoq. U. iS.] 

Syn. — To number ; enumerate ; compute ; calculate ; 
estuuate ; value ; esteem ; account ; repute. Bee Calcu- 
late, Guess. 

Reok^on, v. i. 1. To make an enumeration or com- 
putation ; to engage in numbering or computing. Shak. 

2. To come to an accounting ; to moke up accounts ; 
to settle ; to examine and strike the balance of debt and 
credit ; to adjust relations of desert or i)enalty. 

“ Parfay," sayst thou, " sometime he reckon shall." Chaucer. 

To rockon for, to answer for ; to pay the account for. 

If they fall in their bounden duty, they shall reckon for 
it one day.” Bp. Sanderson. — to rockon on or upon, to 
count or aenend on. — To reckon with, to settle accounts 
or claims with ; — used literally or figuratively. 

After a long time the lord of those servants comoth, and 
reekoneth with them. Matt. xxv. 19. 

— To rockon without one’s host, to ignore in a calculation 
or arrangement the person whose assent is essential; 
hence, to reckon erroneously. 

Reok'on-er (-Sr), n. One who reckons or computes ; 
also, a book of calculations, tables, etc., to assist in reck- 
oning. 

Reckoners without their host must reckon twice. Camden. 

Raok^on-lng, n. 1. The act of one who reckons, 
counts, or computes ; the result of reckoning or count- 
ing ; calculation. Speoiflcally : («) An account of time. 
Sandy s. (b) Adjustment of claims and accounts *, settle- 
ment of obligations, liabilities, etc. 

Even ivckoninif iiiakes lasting friends, and the way to make 
reckonings even is to make thorn often. South. 

Tie quitted London, never to return till the day of a terrible 
and memorable reckoning had arrived. Haraulay. 

2. The charge or account made by a host at an inn. 

A coin would have a nobler use than to pay a 

3. Esteem ; account ; estimation. 

You make no further reckoning of it [beauty] than ot an out- 
ward fading benefit nature bestowed. Sir P. Sidney. 

4 . {Navigation) {a) The calculation of a ship’s posi- 
tion, either from astronomical observations, or from the 
record ot the courses steered and distances sailed as 
shown by compass and lo^— In the latter cose called 
dead reckoning (see under Dead) ; — also used for dead 
reckoning in contradistinction to observation, (A) The 
position of a ship as determined by calculation. 

To bo out of hw rookonlng, to be at a distance from the 
place indicated by the reckoning ; — said of a ship. 

Rfi-Olgltn' (rS-klSm'), v. t. To claim back ; to demand 
the return of as a right; to attempt to recover posses- 
siouof. 

A tract of land [Holland] snatched from an element perpet- 
ually reclaiming its prior occupancy. M . Coxe. 

Rt'Olaim' (rfi-klSmOt r. t. [imp. & p.j). Reclaimed 
(•kISmdO ; St vb. n. RiCLAiMnio.l [F. rhlamer^ L. 
rcelamare^ roMamatum^ to ory out against ; prof, re- re- 
-)- ofomare to call orjlory aloud. BeeOLAXM.1 1. To call 
back, as a hawk to the wrist in falconry, by a certain 
oastomary call. Chaucer. 

1. To call back from flight or disorderly action ; to 
call to, for the purpose of subduing or quieting. 

The headstrong horses hurried Ootavlue . . . along, and were 
deaf to his reclaming them. JJryden, 

$. To reduce from a wild to a tamed state ; to bring 
under discipline said especially of birds trained for 
the chase, but oIm) ot other animals. ” An eagle well re- 
olaimed,^* Dryden, 

4 . Hence ; To reduce to a desired state by discipline, 
labor, cultivation, or the like; to rescue from being wild, 
desert, waste, submerged, or the like ; as, to reolatm 
wUd land, overflowed und. etc. 

5. To call back to reotliude from moral wandering or 
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traugreseion ; to draw back to correct deportmeo^ or I 
course of life ; to reform. 

It is the intention of Providence, in all the various exptei- 
eions of his goodness, to reclaim mankind. Rogers. 

6. To correct ; to reform ; — said of things. 

Your error, in time reclaimed, wUl be venial. Sir M. Hdby. 

1. To exclaim against ; to gainsay. [06a.] Fuller. 

Syn. — To reform ; recover; restore; amend; correct. 

Re-elalni^ (r8-klSm^), p. i. l. To cry out in opposition 

or contradiction ; to exclaim against anything ; to con- 
tradict; to take exceptions. 

Scripture reclaims, and tho whole Catholic church reclaims, 
and Christian ears would not hear it. Waterland. 

At a later period Grote reclaimed strongly against Mill’s set- 
ting Whately above Hamilton. Bain. 

2. To bring anyone back from evil courses ; to reform. 

They, hardened more by what might most reclaim, 
Grieving to see his glory, . . . took envy. Milton. 

3. To draw back ; to give way. f/J. & 06a.] Spenser. 

Re-olalm^, n. The act of reclaiming, or the state of 

being reclaimed ; reclamation ; recovery. [06a.] ♦ 

Re-Olaini'a-ble (-fi-b’l), a. That may be reclaimed. 

Re-olalm'ant (-ant), n. [Cf. F. rSclamant, p. pr.] 
One who reclaims ; one who cries out against or con- 
tradicts. Walerland. 

Ra^dallll'er (-Sr), n. One who reclaims. 

Re-claimleM, a. That can not be reclaimed. 

Rec^la-ma'tlon (rSk^lfi-inS'shtln), n. [F. reclama- 
tion, L. reclamatio. See Reclaim.] 1. The act or proc- 
ess of reclaiming. 

2. Representation made in opposition ; remonstrance. 

I would now, on tho reclamation both of generosity and of 
Justice, try clemency. Landor. 

Re-olasp' (rS-ld&sp'), v. i. To clasp or unite again. 

Re-cUn'ant (rS-klin'ant), a. [L. reclinans, p. pr. Bee 
Recuioe.] Bending or leaning backward. 

Reoll-nata (rSk'H-nlltL a. [L. recHnatus, p. p.] 
{Hot.) Reclined, as a leaf; bent downward, so that the 
point, as of a stem or leaf, is lower than the base. 

Reo^U-na'tiOll (rgk'lT-na'shttn), n, [Cf. F. rSclinai- 
son.] 1. Tho act of leaninyp; or reclining, or the state of 
being reclined. 

2. {Dialing) Tho angle which tho piano of the dial 

mokes with a vertical x>l<uie which it intersects in a 
horizontal line. Brande de C. 

3. {Surg.) The act or process of removing a cataract, 

by applying the needle to its anterior surface, and de- 
pressing it into tho vitreous humor in such a way that 
the front surface of the cataract becomes tho upper one 
and its back surface the lower one. Dunglison. 

Re-ollno' (rS-klin'), i'. /. [imp. & p.jp. Reclined 
(-klind') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Reclining.] [L. reclinare ; 
pref. re- re- -f clinare to lean, incline. See Incline, 
Lean to incline.] To cause or permit to lean, incline, 
rest, etc. ; to place in a recumbent position ; as, to recline 
the head on the hand. 

The mother 

Reclined her dying head upon his breast. Dryden. 

Re-0lln6^ V. i. 1. To lean or incline ; as, to recline 
against a wall. 

2. To assume, or to bo in, a recumbent position ; as, to 
recline on a couch. 

Re-oUne', a. [L. rcc/m<a. Bee Recline, r. f.] Hav- 
ing a reclining posture; leaning ; reclining, [i^.] 

They snt, recline. 

, On the soft downy bank, damasked with flowers. Milton. 

Re-oUnod' (r$-k]ind'), a. {Bot.) Falling or turned 
downward ; reclinatc. 

Rd-cUn'er (rS-kliu’Sr), n. One who, or that which, 
reclines. 

Re-Clin'ing, a. {Bot.) {a) Bending or curving grad- 
ually back from the perpendicular. (6) Recumbent. 

BacUnlAg dial, a dial whose plane is inclined to the ver- 
tical line through its center. Davies & Peck {Math. Diet.). 

Ro-oloie' (re-kioz'), t'. t. To close again. Pope. 

Re-olotho' (rS-kldtii'), v. t. To clothe again. 

RA-Olude' (r8-klud'), V. t. [L. reclndere to unclose, 
open ; pref. re- again, back, un- -f- claudere to shut.] 
To open ; to unclose. [.R.] Harvey. 

Ro-dOM' (rS-klus'), a. [F. reclus, L. reclvsus, from 
recludere, reclusum, to unclose, open, in LL., to shut up. 
See Close.] Shut up; sequestered; retired from the 
world or from public notice ; solitary ; living apart ; as, 
a recluse monk or hermit ; a recluse life. 

In meditation deep, recluse 
From human converoe. J. Philips. 

Re-Olnie', n. [F. reclus, LL. reclusus. Bee Recluse, 
a.] 1. A person who lives in seclusion from intercourse 
with tlie world, as a hermit or monk ; specifically, one of 
a class of secluded devotees who live in single cells, usu- 
ally attached to monasteries. 

2. The place where a recluse dwells. [06s.] Foxe, 

Rd-ClUM^ V. t. To shut up ; to seclude. [06s.] 

Re-Olnse'iy, adv. In a recluse or solitary maimer. 

Re-olnse'neMt n. Quality or state of being recluse. 

Re-dlll'al011 (-klu^shiin), n. [LL. reclutio : of. F. redu- 
sfon.] A state of retirement from the world ; eeclusion. 

Re-ola'glT6 ('sTv), a. Affording retirement from so- 
ciety. ” Some reclusive and religious life.” Shak, 

Re-Oln'BO-IT [£^ reclusorium.1 The 

habitation of a recluse ; a hermitage. 

R«-000t' (rfi-k5kt'), v. t. [L. recoetus,ja. p. of re- 
coquere to cook or boll over again. See Re-, and 4th 
Coos.] To boU or cook again ; hence, to make over ; to 
vamp up ; to reconstruct. [06s.] Jer. Taylor. 

R»-00CFtl0ll (rfi-kBk'ahfin), n. A second oootion or 
preparation; avamptogup. 

RtO^Oi-lll'tloil (wat'l^-nTBh'an), tt. [L. recognitio: 
ot, F. recognition. Bee Rbooonisamos.] The sot of 
recognising, or the state of being recognised ; acknowl- 
edgment; formal avowal; knowledge confessed or 
avowed; notioe. 

The lives of suoh saints had, at the flmeof their yearijmi^ 
rlali, solemn recognition In the church of Qod. Hooker. 
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R3>4Qff^tor (rt-kV&Y‘^Ot*t* OUU] (Xau)) One of 
a tory impaneled on an assise. Blacksitme, 

HiHlOf1ll-tO-ry (46-rJ^), a. Pertaining to, or con- 
nected vrith, reoimtion. Zrom6. 

RetFof-ni^ta-blll-ty (rac/8g.nI/si.bTinr.t|), n. The 
quality or condition of being recognisable. 

Reo'OK-ni^xa-hle (rSk'bg-nl^zfi-b’l or rfi-kfig'nl- ; 277), 
a. Capable ot being recognized. [Written aiM recogni^ 
taWe.] — Reo^og-m'ia-biy, adv. 

RM^OO^'ni-SOnoe (r$-k6g^nY-zans or rfl-kbu^-), n. [P. 
reconnausance, OF. recognoissance, fr. reaognoissasU^ p* 
pr. of recognoistre to recognize, F. reconnatire, it, L. 
ircognoscere ; pref. re- re- -f cognoscere to know. Bee 
cf. Recognize, Reconnomsaeoi.] 
[written also recognisance.'] 1. {Law) {a) An obliga- 
tion of record entered into before some court of record 
or magistrate duly authorized, with condition to do some 
I»rticular act, as to appear at the same or some other 
court, to keep the peace, or pay a debt. A recognizance 
differs from a bona, being witnessed by the record only, 
and not by the party’s seal. (6) The verdict of a jury 
impaneled upon assize. Cowell, 

Among lawyers the g in this and the related words 
(except recognize) la usually silent. 

2. A token ; a symbol ; a pledge ; a badge. 

That recogntzance sod pledge of love 
“Which I first gave her. Shak. 

3, Acknowledgment of a person or thing ; avowal ; 
profession; recognition. 

Ra-OOf^ni-Kft'tlon (-zS'shfin), n. Recognition. [R.] 
Reo'Off-ldZd (rSk'Bg-nIz), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Rscoo- 
nizbd (-uizd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Rscoonizino (-ni'zlng).] 
[From Rsooonizanoe ; see Cognition, and of. Recon- 
NoiTEB.] [Written also recognise.] 1. To know again ; 
to perceive the identity of, with a person or thing pre- 
viously known ; to recover or recall knowledge of. 

8pcak, vassal i recognize thy sovereign queen. Ha\'ts. 

2. To avow knowledge of ; to allow that one knows ; 
to consent to admit, hold, or the like ; to admit with a 
formal at^knowledgmont ; as, to recognize an obligation ; 
to recognize a consuL 

3. To acknowledge acquaintance with, as by salutation, 
bowiim, or the like. 

4. To show appreciation of ; as, to recognize services 
by a testimonial. 

6. To review; to reexamine. [Obs.] South. 

6. To recionnoiter. [06^.] Jt. Monro. 

Syn. — To acknowledge ; avow ; confess ; own ; allow; 
concede. Bee Acknowledge. 

Rao'Og-nlse, v, i. {Imw) To outer an obligation of 
record before a proper tribunal ; ns, A B recognized in 
the sum of twenty dollars. [“Written also recognise.] 

In legal usage in the United States the second 
syllable is often accented. 

Re-oog^ni-see’ (ri-k»g/nT-z5' or r*-kBn'I.z8')t «• 
{Law) The person in whose favor a recognizance is 
made. [Written also recognisee.] Blackstone. 

Reo'og-lll^ier (rfik'Bg-nPzer), n. One who recog- 
nizes; a recognizor. [Written also rccoon/.tcr.] 
Re-OOg^nl-SOr' (ri-k5g'iiT-z8r' or rl-kBn'T-zflr'), n. 
{Law) One who enters into a recognizance. [Written 
also recognisor.] Blackstone. 

Rec’Og-nOBCe (rBk'Bg-uBs), u. i. [L. recognoscere. 
Bee Rbcoonizanoe.] To recognize. [R. & 06s.J Boyle. 

Re-coil' (rt-koIF), V. i. [imp. & p. p. kbcoilbd 
(-koild ') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Recoiling.] [OE. recoUen, F. 
reculer, fr. L. pref. re- re- -f cvlus the fundament. The 
English word was perhaps influenced in form by accoil.] 

1. To start, roll, bound, spring, or fall back ; to take 
a reverse motion ; to be driven or forced backward ; to 
return. 

Evil on Itself slioll back recoil. MUton. 

The solemnity of her demeanor made it impossible . . . tliat 
we should moifinto our ordinary spirits. Ds Quincey. 

2. To draw back, as from anything repugnant, dis- 
tressing, alarming, or the like ; to shrink. Shak, 

3. To turn or go back ; to withdraw one’s self ; to re- 
tire. [G6 a.] ” To your bowers recoil,^* Spenser. 

Re-cbll', t'. t. To draw or go back. [06s.] Spenser. 
Re-OOll', n. 1. A starting or faUiug back ; a rebound ; 
a sltrinking ; as, the recoil of nature, or of the blood. 

2. The state or condition of havhig recoiled. 

The recoil from formaliain is skepticism. F. W. Rohertson. 

3. Specifically, the reaction or rebounding of a firearm 
when dischargea. 

HsooU dyBamomeUr (Ounnery), an instrument for meas- 
uring the force of the recoil of a firearm. — &«coU tscaps- 
meat. Bee the Note under Escapement. 

R0-OOll'«r (-Br), n. One who, or that which, recoils. 
Rc-OOiHllg-ly, adv. In the manner of a recoil. 
Ro-OOU'llient, n. [Cf. F. rect/fewicnf.] Recoil. [R.] 
Rg-COtn' (rS-koinO, v. t. To coin anew or again. 
Re-€^'tg6 (-tj)y n. 1. The act of coining anew. 

2. That which is coined anew. 

Re^-ool-leot' (r5'k»l-18kt'), v. t. [Pref. re- -f col- 
lect.] To collect Again; to gatlier what has been scat- 
terea ; as, to re-colled routed troops. 

God will one day raise the dead, n-coUccting our scattered 
dust. Barrow. 

RtO'fil-lfOt' (rSk'JSl-lSktO, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Recol- 
JOTBD ; p. pr, & vb. n. Recollecting.] [Pref. re- -f~ 
collect: cf. L. recolligere, recolleclum, to ooUect. Cf. 


LEOTBD ; p. pr, & vb. n. Recollecting.] 
collect: cf. L. recolligere, recolleclum, to 
Rboollmt.] 1. To recover or recall the knowledge of ; 
to bring back to the mind or memory ; to remember. 

2« Rmexively, to compose one’s self ; to recover self- 
command; as, to reeolleet one’s self after a burst of 
anger ; — sometimes, formerly, in the perfect participle. 

The Tyrian queen . . . 

Admired his fortunes, more admliw the man ; 

Then recollected Dryden. 

Rao'ol-loot (^'M-iact), n, [See Reoollbt.] J^vcl.) 
A friar of the Strict Observance, ~ on order of Francis- 
cans. [“Written also Becollet.] Addis Arnold, 
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Boo^ol-lac'tion (rSk^Sl>16k'shttn), n. [Of. F. ricollec- 
Mon.l 1. Tlio act of recollocting. or recalling to the 
memory ; the operation by which objecta are reeled to 
the memory, or ideas revived in the mind ; reminiscence ; 
remembrance. 

fl. The power of recalling ideas to the mind, or the 
period within which things can be recollected ; remem- 
orance ; memory ; as, an event within my recollection. 

3. That which is recollected; something called to 

mind ; reminiscence. One of his earliest recoUte^ 
tions.'* Macaulay. 

4. The act or practice of oolleoting or concentrating 
the mind ; concentration ; self-controL [Archaic] 

From lueh an education Charles contracted habits of gravity 
and recollection. JtcoerUon. 

8jn» — Reminiscence ; remembrance. Bee Mimoet. 
REO'ol-leotlTe (-ISk'tTv), o. Haring the power of 
recollecting. J, Foiter. 

RwFol'lot (r«k'»I.l»t ; F. TtWlV), n. [F. r4cotlet, 
it. L. recollectu9^ p. p. of recoUigere to gather again, to 
gather up ; NL., to collect one^ self, esp. for religious 
oontemplation.] {Eccl.) Same as Rbcollbot, n. 

RE-OO^O-ai-sa'OOll (r^k5l''d-nT-zi'shlin), n. A second 
or renewed colonisation. 

Rt-ooFo-nlia (rS-kbK^-nlz), v. t. To colonise ^in. 
Rd-^MHll^lll-na'tlOll (rS-kbrn^bT-na'shCb), n. Combi- 
nation a second or additional time. 

Rd^OOm-Mne^ (r&'kSm-bln^), v. t. To combine again. 
BtHDOmlort (r&-kllm'f5rt), t». t. [Pref. re- -f comfort : 
cf. F. rieonforter.] To comfort again; to console 
anew ; to give new strength to. Bacon. 

Qan her reconfort from so sad affright. Spenaer. 
BthOCm'iort-lBMi a. without comfort. [Ofts.] 
BE-oom'lor-tlire (-fSr-tflr ; 135), n. The act of re- 
comforting ; restoration of comfort. [05s.] Shak. 

Re^oom-menoe' (rS'kSm-mlins'), v. i. 1. To com- 
mence or begin again. Howell. 

2. To begm anew to be ; to act again as. [ArcAatc] 

He seems desirous enough of reconimencitig courtier. Johmon. 
R•'OOm•nleno«^ V. t. [Pref. re- -f commence: of. F. 
recommencer.] To commence again or anew. 

Re^Oom-meBOe'mdllt (-ment), n. A commencement 
made anew. 

Reo^om-mand' (rSk^Sm-mSudO* v. t. [imp. &jp. p. 
Recommended ; p. pr. & vh. n. REcoMMSMDiNa.l [Pref. 
re- + commend: cf. F. recommander.] 1. To com- 
mend to the favorable notice of another ; to commit to 
another’s care, conlldenoe, or acceptance, with favoring 
representations ; to put in a favor^le light before any 
one ; to bestow commendation on ; as, he recommended 
resting the mind and exercising the body. 

Mfecenss recomntended Virgil and Horace to Augnstu^whose 
praises . . . have made him precious to posterity. Drydm. 

2. To make acceptable ; to attract favor to. 

A decent boldness ever meets with friends, 

Succeeds, and e'en a stranger reammendt, Poih. 

3. To commit ; to give in charge ; to commend. 

Paul chose Silas and darted, being recommended by the 
brethren unUi the grace of Qod. Acts xv. 40. 

REtFom-lllElld'E-hld (-&'b’l), a. [Cf. F. recomman- 
dahle.] Suitable to be recommended ; worthy of praise ; 
commendable. Glanvill. — Roc^om-lllElUl'a-bie-llMHI, 
n. — RwFom-iiiaiid'a-l>l7i ddv. 

Rao^ooi'mailrila'tloil (r$k^5m-m8u-dS'shiin), n. [Of. 
F. recommandation.] 1. The act of recommending. 

2. That which recommends, or commends to favor ; 
anything procuring, or tending to procure, a favorable 
reception, or to secure acceptance and adoption ; as, lie 
brought excellent recommendations. 

3. The state of being recommended ; esteem. [iZ.] 

The burying of the dead . . . hath always been had in an ex- 
traordinary rtxommaufation amongst the ancient. Sir T. iXorth. 

Roo^om-mtlld'a-tlvt (-niSnd'&-tT^, n. That which 
recommends ; a recommendation. [Obs.] 
Reo^om-meild'a-to-ry a. Berving to rec- 
ommend ; rerouiuumdliig ; commendatory. Swift. 

Reo^om-mend'er (-<5r), n. One who recommends. 
Re^OOm-mlB'SiOll (rS^kSm-mlsh'lin), v. t. To commis- 
sion again ; to give a new commission to. 

Officers whose time of service had expired were to be recom- 
nuuioned. Marshall. 

Re/oom-mlt' (-mTt'), v. t. To commit again ; to give 
back into keeping ; specifically, to refer again to a com- 
mittee ; ns, to recommii a bill to tlie same committee. 
RE^OOni'lllit'tDEDt (-ment), ) n. A second or renewed 
RE^OOBHldt^ (-tol), I commitment ; a re- 
newed reference to a committee. 

Rd^OOm-pEOt' (-pSkt'), r. t. To compact or Join anew. 

“ Reeompar.t my scatter^ body.” Donne. 

RdHMim'pen-Ml'tiOll (r6-k5m^p6n-85'shtin), n. [Cf. 
LL. recompmsatio.] X. Recompense. [06s. j 
2. {Scots Law) Used to denote a case where a set-off 
pleaded by the defendant is met by a set-off pleaded by 
the plaintiff. 

REfFom-peiuie (rSk^m-pSns), v. i, [imp. & p. p. 
Rsoompbnskd (-p6nstl; p. pr. & vh. n. RBcoHrBMsiMO 
(-pfin^sTng).] [P. recompenser^ LL. recompensare, fr. 
L. pref, re- re- + compensare to compensate. Bee CoM- 
msATB.] 1. To render an equivalent to, for service, 
loss, etc. ; to requite ; to remunerate ; to compensate. 

He can not remjnj)en»e me better. Shak. 

2. To return an equivalent for ; to give compensation 
for ; to atone for ; to pay for. 

God recompenseih the gift. Rchynson (.Mart's Utopia). 
To recompense 

My rash, but more unfortunate, misdeed. Milton. 
9. To give in return ; to pay back ; to pay, as some- 
thing earned or deserved. [K.] 

Recompense to no man evil for evil. Rom. xii. 17. 
Ryu* To repay ; requite : compensate ; reward ; re- 
munerate. 
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RdO'hOhpftllBa (rSk^fim-pShs), v. i, To give recom- 
pense ; to make amends or requitaL [Obs.] 
RdO^om-peilMt [Cf. F. ricompense.] An equiva- 
lent returned for anything done, suffer^ or pven; 
compensation; requital; suitable return. 

To me belongeth vengeance, and recompense. Deut. xzxii. 35. 
And every transgression and disobedience received a just 
recompenee of reward. lleb. ii. 2. 

Syn. — Repayment; compensation: remuneration; 
amends; satiiuactiou ; reward; requital. 

Rac'Olll-pMiEe^mailt (-pens^ment), n. Recoi^nse ; 
requital. [06^.] Fabyan. 

Rao^om-pen^ser (-pSn^sSr), n. One who reoomjKmses. 

A thankful recompenser of the benefits received. Foxe. 
RdO'om-lwn^Blve (-sTv), a. Of the nature of recom- 
pense ; serving to recompense. Str T, Browne. 

Ra-OOItl''pl-lil'tiOll (r5-k5m''pT-lI^tion), n. A new com- 
pilation. 

Ra^COm-pUe' (rS^kbm-pO'), v. t. To compile anew. 
.Ra^COm-pila^mailt (-ment), n. The act of recompil- 
ing ; new compilation or digest ; as, a recompUement of 
the laws. Bacon. 

Ra^oom-poaa' (-p5z'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Rboomtosed 
(-p5zd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Rscomposino.] [Pref. re- -J- 
compose : cf. F. recomposer.] 1. To compose again ; to 
form anew ; to put together again or repeatedly. 

The far greater number of the objects presented to our obser- 
vation can only be decomposed, but not actually recomposed. 

Sir W. IlamiUon. 

2. To restore to composure; to quiet anew ; to tran- 
quilize ; as, to recompose the mind. Jer. Taylor. 

Ra^oam-pos'ar (-poz^Sr), n. One who recomposes. 
Ra-oom^po-al'tloil (rS-kSm'pfi-zIsh'an), n. [Cf. F. 
recemposUton.] The act of recomposing. 

Rao'on-Ci^U-hla (rSk'Sn-siaA-b’l), a. [Cf. F. ricon- 
ciliable.] Capable of being reconciled ; as, reconcilable 
adversaries ; an act rtconcuaUe with previous acts. 

The different accounts of the numbers of sliips are reconcilo- 
ble. Arimthnot. 

— Rdo'on-d^U-hle-noM, n. ~ Reo'on-ol'U-Uy, adv. 

Ref/on-cile^ (-siiO* [imp. & p. p. RBcoNdiiED 
(-sfld') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Reconcilino. t [F. riconcilier, 
L. reconeUxare ; prof, re- re- -f- concUiare to bring to- 
gether, to unite. Bee Conciliate.] 1. To cause to be 
friendly again : to conciliate anew ; to restore to friend- 
ship ; to bring back to harmony ; to cause to be no longer 
at variance ; as, to reconcile persons who have quarreled. 

Propitious now and reconciled by prayer. Dry den. 
The church [if defiled) is interdicted till it be reconciled [l.e., 
restored to nunctity] by the bishop. Chaucer. 

We pray you . . . be yo reconciled to God. 2 Cor. v. 20. 

2. To bring to acquiescence, content, or quiet submis- 
sion ; as, to reconcile one’s self to afflictions. 

3. To moke consistent or congruous; to bring to 
agreement or suitableness ; — followed by with or to. 

The great men among the ancients understood bow to recon- 
cile manual labor with affairs of state. Locke. 

Rome figures monstrous and misshaped appear, 
Considered singly, or beheld too near \ 

Which, but proportioned to their light or place, 

Due distance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 

4. To adjust ; to settle ; as, to reconcile differences. 
Syn. — To reunite ; conciliate ; placate ; propitiate ; 

pacify ; appease. 

Rao'oa-cilo^, V. i. To become reconciled. [Ohs.] . 
Reo'oa-olle^meilt (-ment), n. Reconciliation. Milton. 
Rec'on-cilor (-siller), n. One who reconciles. 
Reo^on-OlH-A'tRm (-sTPT-i^shtin), n. [F. rhconcilia- 
iion^ L. reconciliatio.] 1. The act of reconciling, or the 
state of being reconciled ; reconcilement ; restoration to 
harmony ; renewal of friendship. 

Rficonriliation and friendship with God really form tlic basis 
of all nitional and true enjoyment. S. Miller. 

2. Reduction to congruence or consistency ; removal 
of inconsistency ; harmony. 

A clear and easy reconciliation of those seeming inconsisten- 
cies of Scripture. D. Ropers. 

Syn.— ^concilement; reunion ; pacification ; appease- 
ment; propitiation; atonement; expiation. 

Rac^on-^l-a-to-ry (-sYl'T-i-td-ry), a. Berving or tend- 
ing to reconcile. Bp. Hall. 

REOOn^don-SA'tlcm (re-kSn^fin-sS'shlin), n. Tlie act 
or process of recondensing. 

ne^OOn-dEtlse^ (rS^k5n-d6nsO« v. t. To condense again. 
Reo'on-dlto (r9k'5n-dlt or r*-k5n'dlt; 277), a. [L. 
reconditusj p. p. of recondere to put up again, to lay up, 
to conceal ; pref. re- re- -f conderc to fc^ng or lay to- 
gether. Bee Abscond.] 1. Hidden from the mental or 
intellectual view ; secret ; abstruse ; os, recondite causes 
of things. 

2. Dealing in thinmi abstruse ; profound ; searching ; 
as, recondite studies. Recondite learning.” Bp. Horsley. 

Ro-OOn'iU-tO-ry (rft-kbn'dl-tfi-ry), n, [LL. recondi- 
torium.] A repository ; a storehouse. [Obs.] Ash. 

Re^OOtt-duor ( S^kSn-dttkt'), V. t. To conduct back 
or again. ” A guide to reconduct thy steps. ” Dryden, 
Re^OOn-tlnil' (-ftinnO, v. t. [Pref. re- + confirm : cf. 
F. reconftrmer.] To confirm anew. Clarendon. 

Re^con-fort' (-ffirV), v. t. [F. riconforter ] To re- 
corafort ; to comfort. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Rt'oon-jolll' (r6^k5n-join'), v. t. To join or conjoin 
anew. Boyle. 

RE-eonfnolE-MUlOE \ (rS-kSn'nTs-sHns), n. [F. Bee 
Rt-oon'nahHMnoo I Kbooonizanob.] Tlie act of 
reconnoitering ; preliminary examination or survey. 
Specifically : (a) (Oeol.) An examination or survey of a 
region in reference to its general geological character. 
(6) {Enffin.) An examination of a region as to its gen- 
eral natural features, preparatory to a more particular 
survey for the puiposes of triangwation. or of determin- 
ing the looation of a public work, (c) (MU.) An exam- 
ination of a territory, or of an enemy’s position, for the 


R£COm3 

purpose of obtaining information necessary for direeting 
military operations ; a prepiuratory aiqpediaoa* 
Beccasaolsianee la fme (J/tf.). a demonstration or attack 
by a lanre force of troope for the purpose of dlsooverti^ 
the position and strength of an enemy. 

Rao’ini-noi^ \ (r«k'5n-noi't8r), v. t. [F. recewftol- 
Rfio^w-nollrq ) /re ' 
naitre. See RECoemxB.] 
to make a 
survey wll 


/re, a former spelling of 
a.] 1. To examine with thi , , 
to make a preliminary examination or survey of ; esp., to 
1th a view to military or engineerin^perations. 


conquest ; os, to recot^er a revolted province. 

R0-COll’’d1iett (-kwSst), n. A second conquest. 

Rd-oon'ka-oratd (-kdn'st-krit), v. /. To consecrate 
anew or again. 

Ro-OOn^M-m'tUn, n. Renewed consecration. 

Re^oon-sld'er (rS^kih>sTd^r), V. /. 1. To consider 
again ; as, to reconsider a subject. 

2. {^Parliamentary Practice) To take up for renewed 
consideration, as a motion or a vote which has been pre- 
viously acted upon. 

Re^oon-Eid^tr-a'tioil (-S'shlin), n. The act of recon- 
sidering, or the state of being reconsidered ; as, the re- 
consideration of a vote in a legislative body. 

Re-oon’10-lAt6 (rS-k5n's6-]£t), v. /. To console or 
comfort again. [Obs.] Sir H. Wotton. 

Ra^OOn-SOl'i-dilta (rS^kSn-sSirr-dSt), v. t. To consol- 
idate anew or again. 

Ra^OOn-SOri-da^tiOll (-di'shQn), n. The act or process 
of reconsolidating : the state of being reoonsolidated. 

Ro^oon-Strnot^ (-strfikto* v. t. To construct again ; to 
rebuild ; to remodel ; to form again or anew. 

Keffinients had been dissolved and reconstructed. Macaulay. 

Re^oon-Etruo'tioil (-strfik'shCin), n. 1. The act of con- 
structing again ; the state of being reconstructed. 

2. {U.S. Politics) The act or process of reorganizing 
tlie governments of the States which had passed ordi- 
nances of secession, and of reestablishing their constitu- 
tional relations to tlie national government, after the 
close of the Civil War. 

Re^OOn-Etraot^ive (-strlik^tYv), a. Reconstructing; 
tending to reconstruct ; as, a reconstructive policy. 

Rd'OOn-tln’Il-Enoe (-tTn'Il-ons), n. The act or state 
of recontinuing. 

RE’OOn-tln^E (-ft), v. t. & i. To continue anew. 

Re^oon-vend' (r5^k6n-v8n')i V. t. & i. To convene or 
assemble again ; to call or come togotlier again. 

Re^oon-ven^tlon (-vSn^shtin), n. {Civil Law) A cross 
demand ; an action brought by the defendant against the 
plaintiff before the same judge. Burrill. Bouvier, 

Rd^OOn-ver'Elon (-vSr^shtlu), n. A second conversion. 

Re^COn-Tert' (-v8rt')» V. t. To convert again. Milton. 

Rd-con’vert (r5-k5n'v3rt), n. A person who lias been 
reconverted. Gladstone. 

Re^OOn-VEXtl-Ue (r5/k5n-vSrta-b’l), a. (C/iem.) 
Capable of being reconverted ; convertible ag;ain to the 
OT^nal form or condition. 

Re^ocni'Vey' (-vSOt t. 1. To convey back or to the 
former place ; as, to reconvey goods. 

2. To tranter back to a former owner; as, to recon- 
veyan estate. 

RE'con-vey'Elloe (-vS’ans), n. Act of reconveying. 

Ra-oop^ (r5-k5p')^), V. /. To copy again. 

Re-oorir (r8-k8rd'), v. t. [tmp. & p. p. Rbcobdbd ; 
p. pr, & vb. n. Recordino.] [OE. recorden to repeat, 
remind, F. recorder, fr. L. recordari to remember; pref, 
re- TO- -j- cor, cordis, the heart or mind. See Cordial, 
Heart.] 1. To recall to mind ; to recollect ; to remem- 
ber ; to meditate. [Obs.] ”1 it you recorci.” Chaucer. 

2. To repeat ; to recite ; to sing or play. [Obs.] 

They longed to see the day, to hear tlie lark 

Record her hymui, and chant her carols blest. Fairfax. 

3. To preserve the memory of, by committing to writ- 
ing, to printing, to inscription, or the like ; to make note 
of ; to write or enter in a book or on parchment, for tho 
imrpose of preserving authentic evidence of ; to register ; 
to enroll ; as, to record the proceedings of a court ; to 
record historical events. 

Those things that arc recorded of him ... are written in the 
ohronicloB of the kings. 1 Esd. 1. 42. 

To record a deed, mortgage, lease, etc., to have a copy of 
the same entered in the records of the office designated 
by law, for the information of the public. 

R0■00rd^ V. i. 1. To reflect ; to ponder. [06s.] 

Praying all tho way, and recording upon the words which he 
before hod read. Ftdler, 

2. To sing or repeat a tune. [Obs.] Shak. 

Whether the birds or she recorded best. IF. Browne, 

Rao'ord (rSk'Srd), n. [OF. reeort, record, remem- 
brance, attestation, record. Bee Record, v. /.] 1. A writ- 
ing by which some act or event, or a number of acts or 
eventsjis recorded ; a register ; as, a record of the acts 
of the Hebrew kings ; a record of the variations of tem- 
perature during a certahi time ; a family record. 

2. Eimecially : (a) An official contemporaneous writing 
by which the acts of some public body, or public officer, 
are recorded ; as, a record of city oroinanoes ; the rec- 
ords of the receiver of taxes. (6) An authentic official 
copy of a document which has l^n entered in a book* 
or aeposlted in the keeping of some officer designated 
by law. (c) An official contemporaneous memorandum 
stating tho proceedings of a court of justice ; a judicial 
record, {d) The various legal papers used lii a case, to- 
gether with memoranda of the proceedings of the court ; 
as, it is not pemisslble to allege facts not in the record. 

3. Testimony ; witness ; attestation. 

John bare record, saying. John i. 32> 

4. Tliat wliioh serves to perpetuate a knowledge of 
acts or events : a monument ; a memoriaL 

6. That which has been, or might be, recorded; the 
known facts in the course, progress, or duration 
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M in the life of a public man ; as, a poUtioian 
wiui a good or a bad record, 

6. That which has been publicly achieved in any kind 
of competitive a^rt as recorded in some authoritative 
manner, as the time made by a wiiming horse in a race. 

Oeort of rseord {pron, rS-k8rd^ in Eng,\ a court whose 
acta and judicial proceedings are written on parchment 
or in books for a perpetual memorial. •— Debt of record, a 
debt which appears to be due by the evidence of a court 
of record, as upon a judgment or a cognizance. — Trial by 
record, a trial which is had when a matter of record is 
pleaded, and the opposite party pleads that there is no 
such record. In thu cose the trial is by insx^ction of the 
record itself, no other evidence being omissible. Black- 
stone. - To beat, or break, the record ( Sporting)^ to surpass 
any performance of like kind as aiithorltatively recorded ; 
as, to break the record in a walking match. 

Re-cord^anoa (re-kdrd^ans), n. Remembrance. [06r.] 

RdO^or-da^Uon (rSk^Sr-dS'shtiu), n. [L. recordaiio: 
cf. F. recordation. See Record, v. <.] Remembrance ; 
recollection ; also, a record. [06.?.] Sftak. 

^ Re-oord'er (r8-k8rd'8r), n. 1. One who records ; spe- 
cifically, a person wliose official duty it is to make a rec- 
ord of writings or transactions. 

2. The title of the cliief judicial officer of some cities 
and boroughs ; also, of the cnief justice of an East Indian 
settlement. The Recorder of London is judge of the 
Lord Mayor’s Court, and one of the commissioners of the 
Central Criminal Court. 

3. {Mus.) A kind of wind instrument resembling the 
flageolet. [Oft.?.] “ Flutes and soft recorcfc/'j.” Milton. 

Re-OOrd'er-Ship, n. The office of a recorder. 

Re-COrd^lng , a. Keeping a record or a register ; as, a 
recording secretary; — applied to numerous instruments 
with an automatic appliance whicli makes a record of 
their action ; as, a recording gauge or telcCTaph. 

Re^cor-porl-xl-oa'tion (rS/kbr-pBr-'T-fl-kS'shtlu), n. 
The act of investing again with a body ; the state of 
being furnislied anew with a body, [ii.] Boyle. 

Re-OOUOh^ (r5-kouch')» v. i. [Pref. re- + couch : cf. 
F. recouche?'.] To retire again to a couch ; to lie down 
again. [Oft^.j Sir II. Wotton. 

Re-count' (re-kount'), v. t. [Pref. re- -j- count.] To 
count or reckon again. 

Re-count', n. A counting again, as of votes. 

Re-count' (rS-kount'), t*. t. [F. raconfer to relate, to 
recount ; prof, re- again -f- ^ (L. ad) -f- confer to relate. 
See Count, u.] To tell over ; to relate in detail ; to re- 
cite ; to tell or narrate the particulars of ; to rehearse ; 
to enumerate ; as, to rccoimt one’s blessings. Drtjden. 
To all his angels, who, with true applause, 
account his jiraiscs. Mitton. 

Re-count'ment (-ment), n. Recital. [Oftjf.] Shak. 

Re-coup' I (-kOTp'), V. t. [F. reconper; prof, re- ro- 

Re-COUpe' ) -f- couper to cut.] 1. {Law) To keep 

back rightfully (a part), as if by cutting off, so as to di- 
minish a sum due ; to take off (a part) from damages ; to 
deduct ; as, where a huidlord recouped the rent of prem- 
ises from damages awarded to the plaintiff for eviction. 

2. To get an equivalent or compensation for ; as, to 
recoup money lost at the gaming table ; to recoup one’s 
losses in the share market. 

3. To reimburse; to indemnify; — often used reflex- 
ively and in the passive. 

Rlizahoth Imd lost her venture ; but if she waa bold, ahe 
might recoup herself at Philip’s cui*t. Froude. 

industry is soiuetiiuca rceoM/zed for a small price hyexteu- 
■Ivc custom. Jtuke oj Argull. 

Rc-COUp'er (r$-k5op^r), n. One wlio recoups. Story. 

Re-OOUp'ment (-mrat), n. The act of recouping 

1!^/^ liecoupment applies to enuitios growing out of 
the very affair from wliuii the principal demand arises, 
set-ofi' to cross-demands which may independent in 
origin. Abbott. 

Re-OOUrso' (ri-kors'), n. [F. recours, L. recursus a 
running back, return, fr, recurrere, rectirsuin, to run 
back. 8eo Recur.] 1. A coursing back, or coursing 
again, along the line of a previous coursing; renewed 
course; return; retreat; rocttrrence. [Oftjr,] “Swift 
recourse of flushing blooil.” Spenser. 

Unto my first I will have my recnurite. tVinuccr. 

Preventive physic . . . prevcutolh Nickuess in the hcnlthv. or 
the recourse thereof m the voletudnmry. ,Si/’ T. Jirou-ne. 

2. Recurrence in difficulty, perplexity, need, or the 
like ; access or application for aid ; resort. 

Thus died this great peer, iu a time ol groat rrcourfc unto 
him aud UoponUonce upon him. Sir Jl. Wotton. 

Our last recourse is therefore to our art. Di-ydeu. 

3. Access; admittance. [<^^ft.f.] 

Give me recourse to him. Shak. 

Without reooune (Commerce), words sometimes added 
to the indorsement of a negotiable instrument to protect 
the indorsor from liability to the indorsee and subsequent 
holders. It is a restricted indorsement. 

Rt-OOnrSd', V. i. l. To return ; to recur. [Oftj.] 

The flame departing and rcrour.dug. Fare. 

2. To have recourse ; to resort. [Oftj?.] Bp. Hacket. 

Rt-tHrarse'llll (-fvl)» ft. Having recurring flow and 
ebb ; moving altemat^. [Oft^.] Drayton. 

Rt-OOV'er (r5-kfiv'er), v. t. [Pref. re- 4- cot'e.r : cl. 
T.recouvrir.] To cover again. Sir W. Scott. 

R«-00V'er [rt-kfiv'5r), v. t, [imp. Si p.p. Recovered 
^ 5rd); p. pr, & vb, n. Reooverino.] [OE. recoveren, 
OF, recorrery F. recouvrer^ from L. reenperare ; pref. 
re- re- -}- ® word of unknown origin Cf. Rbcumiratk.] 

1. To get or obtain again ; to get renewed possession 
of ; to win back ; to regain. 

Pavid recorered all that the Amaleklteshad carried away. 

1 Sam. XXX. IR. 

2. To moke good by reparation ; to make up for ; to 
retrieve ; to repair the loss or injury of ; as, to recover 
lost time. * ‘ Loss of catel may recovered be. ” Chaucer. 

Even good men have many fallings and lapses to lament 
imd recover. Bogers, 


3. To restore from sickness, faintness, or the like ; to 
bring back to life or health ; to oure ; to heal. 

The wine in my bottle will recover him. Shak, 

4. To overcome ; to got the better of, — as a state of 
mind or body. 

I do hope to recot'sr my late hurt. Cowley. 

When I had recovered a little luy first surprise. De Foe. 

6. To rescue ; to deliver. 

That they may recover themselves out of the snare of the 
devil, who arc taken captive by him. 2 Tim. li. 2U. 

6. To gain by motion or effort ; to obtain ; to reach ; 
to come to. [Archaitf] 

The forest Is not three leagues off ; 

If we reeoi'cr that, we ’re sure enough. Shak. 

Except he could recover ouc of the Cities ot Kefuge he was to 
die. Bales. 

7. (Law) To gain as a compensation ; to obtain in re- 
turn for injury or debt ; as, to recover damages in tres- 
pass ; to recover debt and costs in a suit at law ; to obtain 
title to by judgment in a court of law ; as, to recover 
lands iu ejectment or common recovery ; to gain by legal 
process ; as, to recover judgment against a defendant. 

Recover arms {Mil. Drill), r command whereby the piece 
is brought from the position of “ aim ” to that of “ ready.’’ 

8yn. — To regain; repossess; resume; retrieve; re- 
cruit; heal; cure. 

Ro-COV'®r (r$-ktlv'er), v. i. 1. To regain health after 
sickness ; to grow well ; to be restored or cured ; hence, 
to regain a former state or condition after misfortune, 
alarm, etc. ; — often followed by of or from ; as, to re- 
cox'cr from a state of poverty ; to recover from fright. 

Go, inquire of Uaal-zobuh, the god of Ekron, whether I riinll 
recover of this disease. 2 Kings i. 2. 

2. To make one’s way ; to come ; to arrive. [Oft^,] 

Vith much ado the Chriatiuiis recovered to Antioch. Fuller. 

3. (Law) To obtain a judgment ; to succeed in a law- 
suit ; 08 , the plaintiff has recovered in his Buit. 

Ro-COV'er, n. Recovery. [06.?.] Sir T. Malory. 

Ro-OOV'er-a-bl® (-i-b’l), a. [Cf. F. rccouvrablc.] 
Capable of being recovered or regained ; capaVile of be- 
ing brought back to a former condition, as from sick- 
ness, misfortune, etc. ; obtainable from a debtor or poB- 
sessor ; as, the debt w recoverable ; goods lost or sunk 
in the ocean are not recoverable. 


A prodigal course 

Is like the Bun’s ; but not, like hii*, rt coverable. Shak. 

If I am i'ccot'erahlr, w'hy am 1 time ? Couper. 

— Re-cov'er-a-Me-nes8, n. 

Re-COV'er-anoe (-aus), n. Recovery. [Oftz.] 

Re-00V^er-®6' (-5'), «. (Law) The person against 
whom a judgment is obtained iu common recovery. 

Re-00V'er-6r (rc-kflv'er-er), n. One who recovers. 

Ro-COV'or-or' C-flr'), n. (Lou ) Tlie demandant in a 
common recovery after judgment. Wharton. 

Ro-COV'er-y (r^-kflv'er-J ), n. 1. The act of recover- 
ing, regaining, or retaking pOBScKfcicn. 

2. ReHtoratlon from sickness, weakness, faintness, or 
the like; restoration from a condition of misfortune, 
of fright, etc. 

3. (Laii') The obtaining in a suit at law of a right to 
something by a verdict and judgment of court. 

4. The getting, or gaining, of something not previously 

had. [Oft^.'J “ Help l)o past recovery.''^ Tusscr. 

B. In rowmg, the act of regaining the proper position 
for making a now stroke. 


Common rocovsry (Law), a species of common assurance 
or mode of conveying lands by matter of record, through 
the forms of an action at law, formerly in frequent use, 
but now abolished or obsolete, both iu Kiiglnnd and 
America. Bur rill. Warren. 


Rec're^Uloe (rgk'rS-aus), n. Recreancy. 

Roc're-an-oy (-an-sj^), n. The quality or state of 
being recreant. 

Rec're-ant (-«nt), <r. [OF., cowardly, fr. rrcroire, re- 
creire, to forsake, leave, tin*, discourage, regard as con- 
quered. LL. recredere so to declare one’s self conquered 
in combat ; hence, those are called recredili or revreanii 
who are considered infamous ; L. pref. re- again, back 
credere to believe, to be of ojuinon ; hence, origi- 
nally, to disavow one’s opinion. Set^ Creed.] 1. Cry- 
ing for mercy, os a combatant In the trial oy battle ; 
yielding : cowardly ; mean-spirited ; craven. “ TIiIb rcc- 
rconf knight.” Spenser. 

2. Apostate ; false ; unfaithful. 


Who, for B<» many brnofltR rrccived, 

'J’urnod recrc(tnt to Gtnl, Ingrnto mid false. Milton. 


Rec're-ant, n. One who yields in combat, and begs for 
mercy ; a mean-spirited, cowardly w'retcb. Blackstone. 

You are all recreants and dastards 1 Shak. 

Re'-ore-ate' (r5/kr*-5t'), v. t. [Pref. re- -f create.] 
To create or form anew. 


On opening the campaign of 1776, instead of reinforcing. It 
was npcfSKBry to re-create, the army. Marshall. 

Reo're-ate (r«k'r8-at), v. t. [imp. & p, p. Recreated 
(-S' tSd) ; p. pr, & vb. n. Rbcrbatino.I [L. recreatus, p. 
p. of recreare to create anew, to refresh ; pref. re- re- 
-f- creare to create. See Create.] To give fresh life 
to ; to reanimate ; to revive ; especially, to refresh after 
wearying toil or anxiety ; to relieve ; to cheer ; to divert ; 
to amuse ; to gratify. 

Palntors, when they work on white gmundii. place before 
them colors mixed with bine and green, to recrwite their eves, 
white wearying , . . the sight more than any. Dryifcn. 

St. John, who recreated himself with sporting with a tame 
partridge. J,r. Taylor. 

These ripe fruits recreate the nostrils with their aromatic 
scent. f)r. II. More,. 

Rec're-ate, V. f. To take recreation. L. Addison. 

Reo're-a'tion (-S'shiln), 71. [F. i'f.cr^ation, L. recrea- 
tio.] The act of recreating, or the state of being rec- 
reated ; refreshment of the strength and spirits after 
toll; amusement; diversion; sport; pastime. 


Re'o-ore-a'tion (rS^kr^-S'shfin), tt. [See Bs-orbati.] 
A forming auew ; a new (‘.reation or fonuatiou. 

Re'-cre-a'tive (-a'tiv), o. Creating anew ; as, re-cre- 
ative power. 

Reo're-a'ti'Ve (r^k'rt-S'tYv), a. [Cf. F. rkeriatif. flee 
Recreate.] Tending to recreate or refresh ; recrea- 
ting ; giving new vigor or animation ; re invigorating ; 
giving relief alter labor or pain ; amusing ; diverting. 

Let the inuKic of them be reciyativc. Bacon. 

— Reo're-a'tlve-ly, — Reo're-a'tive-neBfl, n. 

Rec're-ment (rCk'ri-ment), 71 . [L. recrementum ; 
pref. re- re- cemerc, cretum, to separate, sift : cf. F. 
recrSmetit.] 1. BuperfluouH matter separated from that 
which is useful ; dross ; scoria ; as, the recrement of ore. 

2. (Med.) {a\ Excrement. [Obs.] (ft) A substance 
secreted from the blood and again absorbed by it. 

Rec're-men'tal (-mBu'tul), a. Ilecrementltlous. 
Rec're-men-tl'tlal (-mSn-tiKii'ui), a. [Cf. F. rSevS- 
metititiel.] (Med.) Of the nature of a recrement. Bee 
Kscrehent, 2 (ft). “ fluids.” Dtinglison. 

ReO^re-men-tl'tlOIXB (-tYsb^CiH), a. Of or I>ertaining 
to recrement ; consisting of recrement or droMs. Boyle. 

Re-oxlm'1-nate (rfc-krim'l-nat), V. i. [Pref. re- -j- 
criminate: cf. F. rkcriniiner, LL. recriminare.] To 
return one charge or accusation with another ; to charge 
back fault or crime upon an accuser. 

It Ia Tiot my buBineAB to reertminate, hoping auffirirntly to 
clear myiself in thiB matter. Bp. Still in aft ert. 

Re-Orlm'l-nate, V. t. To accuse in return. South. 

Re-orlm'l-na'Uon (-na'shOn), n. [F. r^enmmaHon, 
LL. recriminatio.] The act of recriminating ; an Recusa- 
tion brought by the accused against the accuser ; a coun- 
ter accusation. 

AcriiKationA and recriminations passed backward and forward 
between the contending parties. Macaulay. 

Re-orlrn'l-na-tive (-n&-tYv), a. Recriminatory. 

Re-orlm'i^Iia'tor (-na'tSr), n. One wlio recriminates. 

Re-crlm'l-na-tO-ry (-n&-tf>-ry), a. [Cf. F. recrimina- 
tnire.] Having the quality of recrimination ; retorting 
accusation ; recriminating. 

Re-crOBB' (rS-krCs' ; 115), v. t. To cross a second time. 

Re-crn'den-cy (r^-krji'dcn-sy), n. Recrudescence. 

Re'crn-dOB'cenc® (re^kn.i-dgs'scns), I n. [Cf. F. re- 

Re'ora-deB'oen-oy (-dSH'seu-By), f crudescence.] 

1. The state or condition of being recmdescent. 

A recrudescence of barbarism may condemn it [land] to chronic 
poverty and waste. Duke of Argyll, 


2. (Mrd.) Increased severity of a disease after tein- 
porary remiBsion. Dtinglison. 

Re^cru-des'cent (-sent), a. [L. reemdescens, -miis, 
p. pr. of recru(ie,n'ere to become raw again ; pref. re- re- 
-f- crude, were to become hard or raw : cf. F. recrudes- 
cent.] 1. Growing raw, sore, or jiainful again. 

2. lireuking out again after temporary abatement or 
BumircBBion ; aft, a rcerude.went epidemic. 

Ro-cnilt' (rJ-krpt'), v. t, [imp. & p. p. Rfcruited; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Recruiting. i [F. rerruter, corrupted 
(under influence of rccrue recruiting, recruit, from re- 
croUre, p. p. ren'il, to grow again) from on older reclnter, 
properly, to patch, to mend (a garment) ; pref. re- -f- 
OF c/f/f piece, piece of cloth; cf. Icel. klutr kerchief, 
E. clout.] 1. To repair by fresh supplies, as anything 
wasted ; to remedy lack or deficiency in ; as, fofxl reemits 
the flesh ; fresh air and exercise recruit the spirits. 

Her clieekb glow tlic brighter, txrruitini/ tlioir color. (Hanrill. 

2. Hence, to restore the wasted vigor of ; to renew in 
strength or health ; to reinvigomte. 

3. To supply with new men, as on army ; to fill up or 

make up by enlistment ; ns, he recruited two regiments ; 
the army was recruited for a campaign ; also, to muster ; 
to enlist ; as, ho recruited fifty men. M. Arnold. 

Re-crult', V. i. 1. To gain now supplies of anything 
wasted ; to gain health, flcBh, spirits, or the like ; to re- 
cuperate ; os, lean cattle recruit in fresh pastures. 

2- To gain new supplies of men for military or other 
E( rvice ; to raiBC or enlist new soldiers ; to enlist troops. 

Re-omlt', n. 1. A supply of anything wasted or ex- 
hausted ; a reenforcement. 

The Btate is to have recruits to lU strength, and remediei to 
Its dititemperB. Burke. 


2. Specifically, a man enlisted for service In the army ; 
a newly enlisted soldier. 

Re-oniit'er, t*. One who, or that which, recruits, 

RO'Cnilt'llient (-ment), n. The act or process of re- 
cruiting ; especially, the enlistment of men for an army. 

Re-om^tal-li-sa'tion (rS-krYs/tal-lY-za'shQu), 71 . 
(Chem. & Min.) The process of recrystallizing. 

Re-cryB'tal-USe (re-krYs'tal-Uz), V. i. & t. (Chem. 
& iiftn.) To crystallize again. Henry. 

Reo'tal (rgk'tfll), a. (Anat.) Of or pertaining to the 
rectum ; In the region of the rectum. 

Roc'tan^sle (rSk'tSn'g’l), 71 . [F., 

fr. L. rectus right + angnlvs angle. 

Bee Right, and Angle.] (Geoni.) A 
four-sided figure having only right an- 
gles ; a right-angled pt^Uelogram. 

the area of a rectangle is express^ by the 
Its two dimensions, the term rectangle 6,»onie- 
for product ; as, tlie rectangle of a and ft, that 


As 

roduct of 
mes used 
is, oft. 


J 


Rectangle. 


iBC'tan'gle, <t. Rectangular. [7?.] 
iao'un'ffled (-g’W), a. Rectangular. Hutton. 
lOO-tan'gQ’lar (rl5k-tSn'gil-lSr), a. [Cf. F. rectan- 
oire.] Right-angled; having one or more ft«Rles of 
lety degrees. — Reo-tiun'gn-l^-ly (r6k-tSn'gfi-ler-lj?), 
’ — Reo-tBn'gn-lar-neBB, 71. 

A combining 
ivlng straight 
a ; rcc/tnorved. . , ... 

iBO'ti-fl'a-ble ( rinc'tY-fi/ A-b’l ),a. 1. Capable of being 
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2. (Math.) Admittinfft as a curve, of the conatruotiou 
of a 8tralj?ht line equal iii length to any definite portion 
of the curve. 

Reo^tl'U-ca^tlOll (rSk'tT-n-ki'ahfin), n. [Cf. F. recit- 
jtcoiion.J 1. The act or operation of rectifying; aa, 
the rectification of an error ; the rectification of aplrita. 

After the rectification of liis views, he woe incapable of eom- 
promine with proiotinucr ahapea of error. De Quiiuxy. 

2. (Geom.) The determination of a straight line whose 
length is equal to a portion of a curve. 

Sectlllcatloa of a globe (Astron.), its adjustment prepara> 
tory to the solution of a proposed problem. 

Rec'ti-fi<ca''tor (rSk'tl-Xl-ka'tSr), n. {Chem.) That 
whi<‘li rectifies or refines; eim.,a part of a distilling api>a- 
ratus in which the more volatile portions ore saMrated 
from the less volatile by the process of evaporation and 
condensation ; a rectifier. 

Roc'ti-tt^or (rfik'tT-fl'Ir), n. 1. One who, or that 
which, rectifies. 

2. Sj^iflcally : («^ {Naui.) An instrument used for 
determining and rectifvlng the variations of the compass 
on board ship. (A) (Chem.) A rectificator. 

Rao'tl-fjr (-fl), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Rbctifikd (-fid) ; 
p, pr. & vh. n. RacTnnriwo (-fi'Iug).J [F. rectifier^ Lh. 
rectificare ; L. rectus right -f -ficare (in comp.) to make. 
See Rioiit, and -rv.] i. To make or set right ; to cor- 
rect from a wrong, erroneous, or false state ; to amend ; 
as, to rectify errors, mistakes, or abuses ; to rectify the 
will, the judgment, opinions ; to rectify disorders. 

I meant to rectify my cunacieuoe. Shak. 

Thin waa an error of opinion which a conflicting opinion 
would have rectified. Jburke. 

2. {Cheni.) To refine or purify by repeated distilla- 
tion or sublimation, by which the j^e parts of a sub- 
stouce are separated from tlie grosser; ua, to rectify 
spirit of wine. 

3. {Com.) To produce (as factitious gin or brandy) by 
redistilling low wines or ardent spirits (wliisky, rum, 
etc.), fiavoring substances, etc., being added. 

To rectify a globe, to adjust it in order to prepare for 
the solution of a proposed problem. 

Syn. — To amend ; emend : correct ; better ; mend ; 
reform ; redress ; adjust ; regulate ; improve, Amend. 
R60''tl'lia'e-al (-ITn'fe-ol), l a. \_Recti~ -f- lineaG Hn- 
ReC''tl-li]l'e'ar (-lln'i-Sr), j ear.'} Straight ; consist- 
ing of a straight line or lines ; bounde<l by straight lines ; 
as, a rectilineal angle ; a rectilinear figure or course. — 
Reo^tl Un'e-al-ly, adv. — Reo^ti-lin'e-ar-ly, adv. 

RdO^tt-lin^d-ar'l-ty (-Sr'T-ty), n. The quality or state 
of being rectilinear. Coleridge. 

Roc^U-Un'e-OlUl (-fis), a. Rectilinear. lObs.} Kay. 
Rao'U-nerywl^ (rSk'tT-nSrvdOi <1. IKfcti- -f nerve.} 
(Kot.) Having the veins or nerves straight; — said of 
leaves. 

Reo'tlOII (rlQc'shfin), n. [L. rectio, fr. regere to rule 
or govern.] ((?ram.) See Govbbnmbnt, n., Gibbs. 

Reo^tl'tOS^tral (rSk'tT-rbs'trol), a. [i?ccft- -f joi/raf.] 
{2lodl.) Having a straight beak. 

Reo^ti-SOfyl’al (-sS'rl-al), a. [Recti- -f serial.} {Rot.) 
Arranged in exactly vertical ranks, as ttie leaves on sUnus 
of many kinds ; — opposed to cunriserial. 

ilReo-ti^tli (rSk-ti'tls), n. [NL. See RkCTtrM, and 
-ms.] (Med.) Proctitis. Dunglison. 

Rao^-tnde (rSk'tt-tud), «. [L, rectitudo, fr. rectus 

right, straight : cf. F. rcc/ifufifc. See Right.] 1. Straight- 
ness. [/2.J Johnson. 

2. Rightness of princiiilo or practice ; exact conform- 
ity to truth, or to the rules prescribed for moral conduct, 
either by divine or human laws ; uprightness of mind ; 
uprightness ; integrity ; lionesty ; justice. 

3. Right judgment. [/?,] Sir G. C. Lewis. 

Ryn. — See Justice. 

Reo'to- (r^'tfi-). A combining form indicating con- 
nection with^ or relation fo, the rectum ; as, reefo- vesical. 

Roo'to, n. [Abbrev. fr. LL, breve de recto. Sec 
Bight.] (Imw) A writ of right. 

RdC'tO, n. [Cf. F. recto.} (Print.) Tlie right-hand 
pime ; — oppos^ to verso. 

HfKi'tOir (rBk'tBr), n. [L,, fr. regere, rectum^ to 
Straight, to rule : cf. F. recteur. See Ruoiment, Right.] 

1. A ruler or governor. [K.} I 

God is the supreme rector of the world. Sir M. Hale. 

2. (a) (Ch. of Eng.) A clergyman who has the charge 
and cure of a parish, and lias tlie tithes, etc. ; the cler- 
gyman of a parisli where the tithes ore not impropriate. 
See the Note under ViCAB. Klacksione. (b) (Proi. Epis. 
Ch.) A clergyman in charge of a parish 

3. The he^ master of a public school. [.S'co/.] 

4. The chief elective ofiBcer of some universities, as in 
France and Scotland ; sometimes, the head of a col- 
lege; as, the Rector of Exeter College, or of Lincoln 
College, at Oxford. 

6. (R. C. Ch.) The superior officer or chief of a con- 
vent or religious house ; and among the Jesuits the su- 
perior of a imuse that is a seminary or college. 

RdO^-al (-Gl), o. [Cf. F. rectorai.} Pertaining to 
a rector or governor. 

R«</tQr*AtO (-tt), n. [LL. rectoratus : cf. F. reeiorai.} 
The office, rank, or station of a rector ; rectorship. 
Raf/tor-MS, n. 1. A governess ; a rectrix. Drayton. 
2. The wife of a rector. Thackeray. 

RfO-tO'Sl‘al (rSk-tyrl-Gl), a. Pertaining to a rector 
or a rectory ; reotoral. Shipley. 

Rd0^or*4llto (r9k^tSr-skTp), n. 1. Government; 
guidance. [Gm.] “The rcc/orsAip of judgment.” 

2. The office or rank of a rector ; rectorate. 

RMFtO-ry (-ti-rj^), n. ; pi. Rbctoribs (-rTs). [Cf. OF. 
rectorie or rectorerict LL. rectoria,} 1. The province of 
a rector ; a parish church, parsonage, or spiritual living, 
with all its rights, tithes, and glebes. 

2. A rector’s mansion; a parsonage house. 
RdcFtO-n'Iar-Itta (-n't8r-Tn or -In), a. (Anat.) Of or i 
pertaining to both the rectum and the uterus. i 


Rto^to-y«c4-lifil (rtflt'tfi-vijnf-nul). g, (Anat.) Of 
or pertaining to both the rectum and the vagina. 

Reo^t»-VMlrO«l (-v«8^-kfll), a. (Anai.) Of or per- 
taining to both the rectum and the bladder. 

Rao^treas (rSk'trSs), n. A rectoress. B. Jonson. 

II Rec'tzlz C-trYks), n. ; pi. RxoraiOBs (-trPsez). [L., 
fern, of rector.} 1. A governess ; a rectoress. 

2 . (ZoU.) One of the quill feathers of the tail of 
a bird. 

Rao^tun (-tfim), n. [NL. (so. iniestinum)^ fr. L. rec- 
tus straight. 8co Right.] (Anat.) The terminal part 
of the large intestine ; — so named because supposed by 
the old anatomists to be straight. See Jllust. under 
Diqxstivx. 

II ILeo'tUB (-tdis), n ; pi. Recti (-ti). [NL., fr. L. re- 
gere to keep straight.] (AiuU.) A straight muscle; os, 
the recti of the eye. 

Rao^'U-tMl^tlon (r^^tt-bS^shtin), n. [L. reoxthare to lie 
upon the back.] ^cumbence. [Gfe#.] Air T, Browne. 

Ra-cnia' (rftiulOt V. *. To recoil. [Obs.} Spenser. 

Ra-cole^ (rS-kul'), 1 n. [F. reewement.} llecoil. 
Ra-oala^mant (-ment). / [Obs.} 

Ra-CUmtK (-kllm'), v. t. [L. recumhere ; pref. re- back 
-f- cunibere (in comp.), akin to cubare to lie down.] To 
lean ; to recline ; to repose. [Obs.} J. Allen (17C1). 

Ra-omn'banca (ri-kfim'bcns), n. The act of leaning, 
resting, or reclining ; the state of being recumbent. 

Ra-cninnban-oy (-ben-sy), n. Rocumbenoe. 

Ra-oumltient (-bent), a. [L. recumbens, -eniis^ p. pr. 
of recumhere. See Rbcumb, Incumbent.] Leaning; 
reclining ; lying ; as, the recumbent posture of the Ro- 
mans at their meals. Hence, figuratively : Resting ; in- 
active ; idle. — Ra-cnm'bant-ly, adv. 

Ra-on^per-a-ble (rS-ku'p8r-A-b’l), a, [Cf. F. r^cup^.- 
rable. See Recover.] Recoverable. Sir T. Elyot. 

Ra-CU'par-ata (-5t), v. i. [imp. & p. n. RECurERATEU 
(-S'tSd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Recuperating.] [L. rccupern- 
tus^ p. p. of recuperare. See Recover to get again.] To 
recover health ; to regain strength ; to convalesce. 

Re-Ctt'per-ate, v. t. To recover; to regain; as, to 
recuperate the health or strength. 

Re-ca^par-a'ti<m (-S'shfin), n. [L. recuneratio : cf F. 
rheuph aiion.} Recovery, as of anything lost, especially 
of the health or strength. 

Re-OU^per-a-tive (-A-tTv), ) a. [L. rentperatirtiSy 

Re-Ctl'per-a-tO-ry (-A-tA-^), J recup€ratoriu.s.} Of 
r Mrtaining to recuperation ; tending to recovery, 

Re-CQ^per-a^tor (rl-ku'pSr-a'tSr), n. [Cf. L. reel! itera- 
tor a recove rer.] (Steel Manu^.) Same as Rbobnekator. 
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Re-0111^ (rA'kfir'), r. i. [imp. 

(-kflrd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Recurring.] [L. recurrere ; 
pref. re- re- -f- currere to run. See Current.] 1. To 
come back ; to return again or repeatedly ; to come again 
to mind. 

When any word has been used to signify nn idea, the old Idea 
will recur in the mind when the word i« heard. J. 

2. To occur at a stated interval, or according to some 
regular rule ; as, the fever will recur to-nigbt. 

3. To resort ; to have recourse ; to go for help. 

If, to avoid fiiicceesion in eternal cxintence, they ren/r to the 
‘ punctiim Bttttu ” of the schools, they will thereby very little 
help U8 to a more positive idea of iufimte duration. Lockc. 

Recurring decimal (Math.), a circulating decimal. See 
under Decimal. — Recurring aeries (Math.), an algebraic 
series m which the coefficients of the several terms can 
be expressed by means of certain preceding coefficients 
and constants in one uniform manner. 

Re-cure' (rA-kur'), v, t. [Cf. Recover.] 1. To arrive 
at ; to reach ; to attain. [Obs.} Lydgate. 

2. To recover; to regain; to repossess. [06 j.] 

Whfii thoir powers, impaired throuirh labor long, 

With due rcpnHt, they had rreured well. Sjumscr. 

3. To restore, as from weariness, sickness, or the 
like ; to repair. 

In western waves his weary wagon did rrrure, Spaiser. 

4. To be a cure for ; to remedy. [GAz.] 

No medicine 

Might avail his sickness to recure. Lyilgatc. 

Re-cure', n. Cure; remedy; recovery. [Obs.} 

But whom ho hits, without recurc he dies. I'uirfax. 

Re-cure'less, a. Incapable of cure. [OAs.] Bp. Hall. 
Re-cur'rence (rA-kttrfytms), \ n. [Cf. F. ricutrence.} 

Re>0Ur'ren-C7 (-ren-sy), f The act of recurring, 
or state of being recurrent ; return ; resort ; recourse. 

I shall insensibly go on from a rare to a frequent recurrmre 
to the dangerous preparations. /. 7'afflor. 

Re-our'rent (-rent), a. [L. recurrens, -entis. p. pr. of 
ecurrere : cf.F. recurrent. See Recur.] 1. Returning 
from time to time ; recurring; as, recurrent pains. 

2. (Anat.) Running back toward its origin; as, a rc- 
nirrcnl nerve or artery. 

Reourront fever. (Med.) See Relapsing fever, under 
Relapsing. — Recurrent pulse ( Physiol.), the pulse beat 
which appears (when the radial anery is compressed at 
the wrist) on the distal side of the point of pressure 
through the a. teries of the pidm of tlie hand. — Recur- 
rent sensibility (Physiol.), the sensibility manifested by 
the anterior, or motor, roots of the spmal cord (their 
stimulation cautdng pain) owing to the presence of sen- 
sory fibers from the corresponding sensory or posterior 
roots. 


Rd-CUl/Mllt (rA-kfir'sont), a. [L. 
recursansy -antis, p. pr. of recursare to 
run back, v. freq. of recurrere. Bee 
Rhoub.] (Her.) Displayed with the 
back toward the spo<i»tor ; — said es- 
pecially of an eagle. 

Re-our'ilon (-sh&n), n. [L. recur- 
sio. See Rbcur.] The act of recurring; 
return. [Obs.} Boyle. Eagle Kecuraant. 

Rc-our^ate (r«-kfir'vtt), a. [L. 
recurvatusy p. p. of reeurt^are. See Be-, and Ouevatb.] 
(Bot.) lEtecnrvM. 

Rt-eur'VUte (-vlt), r. t. To bend or curve back ; to 
recurve. Pennant. 



RE'our-TA'tkNl (rS'kiir-vfi'ahtiii), n. The Eot of re- 
curving, or the state of being recurred ; e bending or 
flexure backward. 

Ro-onrvo' (r*-kflrv'), t>. t. To curve in an opposite or 
unusual direction ; to bend bock or down. 

Ro-onrved' (rA-kfirvd'), a. Curved iu an opposite or 
uncommon direction ; bent back ; aa, a bird with a re- 
curved bill ; flowers with rccwrvccf petals. 

Re-cur' n-IOE'ter (rA-kflr'vI-rSs'tSr), n. [L. recurms 
bent back -f- rostrum beak : cf. F. ricurviroslre.} (Zo- 
d.) A bird whose beak bends upward, as the avocet. 

Re-cur'vl-ros'tral (-trai), a. [Boo Rbcurvirostbr.] 
(Zool.) Having the beak bent upwards. 

Re-cur'vl-ty (rA-kflr'vY-ty ), n. Recurvation. 
Re-our'voUE ('Vtts), a. [L. recurvus ; pref. re- re- -f- 
cttri’UJf curved.] Recurved. Derham. 

Re^'flan-cy (rA-ku'zon-sy or rSk'A-), n. The state 
of being recusant ; nonconfonnlty. Coke. 

Re-c^sont (sant ; 277), a. [L. recusans, -antis, p. 
pr. of recusare to refuse, to object to ; pref. re- re- 
causa a cause, pretext: cf. F. rictisnnt. See Cause, 
and cf. Ruse.] Obstinate in refusal; sneclflcally, in 
English history, refusing to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the king In the church, or to conform to the estab- 
lished rites of the church ; as, a recusant lord. 

It fitnted him to have placed his son In the household of the 
CountcBH of Derby, a recusant papist. Sir IT. Scott. 

Re-CU'Eant, n. 1. One who is obstinate in refusal ; 
one standing out stubbornly against general practice or 
opinion. 

The last rebellious recusants among the European family of 
nations. Be (turnery. 

2. (Eng. Jlist.) A person who refuses to acknowledge 

the supremacy of the king in matters of religion ; as, a 
Roman Catliolic recusant, who acknowledges the suprem- 
acy of the pope. Brand e Ac C. 

3. One who refuses communion with the Church of 
England; a nonconformist. 

All that are recusants of holy rites. Holyday. 
Reo'n-Ba'tlon (rSk'ti-za'shfin), n. [L. rccusatio : cf. 
F. recusation.} 1. Refusal. [Obs.} 

2. (Old Law) The act of refusing a judge, or chal- 
lenging that he shall not try the cause, on account of his 
Bupp<^scd partiality. Black stone. 

Re-CU'Ea-tlve (rA-ku'z&-tTv), o. Refusing; denying; 
negative. [i2.] .7er. Taylor. 

Re-case' (rs-kuz'), tf. t. [F. recuser, or L. recusare. 
Boo Recusant.] (Law) To refuse or reject, as a judge ; 
to challenge tnat the fudge shall not try the cause. 
[Obs.} Sir K. Digby. 

Re-cns'Bion (rA-kCsh'ttn), n. [L. recutire, rccussum, 
to beat back ; pref. re- re- 4- <iuatere to shake.] The act 
of beating or striking back. 

Rad (rSd), obs. imp, &p. p. of Read. Spenser. 

Rod, V. t. To put in order ; to make tidy ; also, to 
free from entauglemont or embarrassment ; — generally 
with up ; as, to red up a house. \I*rov. Ena. a: Scot.} 
Rod, a. [Compar. Redder (-dor) ; supen. Reddest,] 
[OE. red, reed, read, AS, rehd, reod ; akin to OS. rba, 
OFries. rad, D. roodyO. roth, rot. OHG. rdt, Dan. & 8w. 
rody Icol. rauSfy rjOdr. doth, rauds, W. rhudd, Armor, 
niz, Ir. & Gael, ruadh, L. ruler , mf us, Gr. ipy6p6i, Skr. 
rvdhira, rohita ; cf. L. rutilus. V113, Cf. Ertbipblas, 
Rouge, Rubric, Rubv, Ruddy, Rusbei', Rust.] Of the 
color of blood, or of a tint resembling that color ; of the 
line of that part of tho rainbow, or of the solar spectrum, 
which is furthest from the violet part. “ Fresh flowers, 
white and reerfe.” Chaucer. 

Your color, I warrant you, t» an red aa any rose. Khak. 
f^fi^Red is a general term, including many different 
slices or hues, as scarlet, crimson, vermilion, orange red, 
and the like. 

f^S^Red Is often used in the formation of self -explaining 
compounds : os, r<x/-breasted, rgrf-checked, rwf-faced, red- 
liaired, red'-beaded, red-skinued, Pcd-tailed, red-topped, 
mf-whiskered, rcd-coatcd. 

Bed admixml (Zodl.), a beautiful butterfly ( ranc«a Ata- 
Innta) common in both 
Europe and America. 

Tho front wings are, 
crossed by a broad or- 
ange red band. The 
larva feeds on nettles. 

Called also Atalnnta but- 
terfiy, and neUle butter. 

//y.— Bed ant. (ZoU.) 

(G) A very small ant 
(Myrmica molestn) 
which often infests 

rope and America. It is one of the slave-making species. 
“ Red antliiumy (Min.), kermesite. Bee Kermes mineral 
(A), under Kermes. —BmI ash (Bot.), an American tree 
(Fraxxnus tmbescens). smaller than the white asli, and 
less valuable for timber. Oray. — 'BMA bass. (ZoU.) Bee 
Reofish (d). — Bed bay (j^of.), a tree (Persea Carolinien- 
sis) having the heartwood red, found in swamps in the 
Bputhem united States. —Bsd btroh (Bot.),Sk species of 
birch nigra) having reddish brown bark, and com- 

pact, light-colored wood. Qray. — 'Mt. bUadnsst. (Med.) 
Bee Daltonism. — Bed book, a book containing the names 
of all the persons in tho service of tlie state. [Anff.l — 
Bod book of tho Exohoquor, an ancient record in iriiich 
are registered the names of all that held lands per Agtg- 
ntani in the time of Henry II. Brande & C. — Bod brMS. 
an alloy containing eight parts of copper and three of 
(Zom.)y a bright red sponge (Microciona 
era), common on oyster shells and stones, [local, 
1 - (Zo‘6l.) (a) A very small mite which 

In IHorlda attacks man, and produces great irritation by 
its bites, (h) A red hemipterous insect of tho genus Pyr- 
t^hoci^, especially the European species (F. apterus)y 
which is brmht scarlet and lives m clusters on tree 
trunks, (c) Bee Cotton ofa^er. under Cotton. — Bod co* 
dM. (Bot.) (a) An evergreen North American tree (Jv- 
niperus Virginiana) having a frafrtant red-colored >Murt- 
wood. (A) A tree of India and Australia (CWfW<i Toona) 
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liftvingfra|nrant reddish wood ; ~oi 41 ed end toon 

troo in IndU. oliaik. Bee undw Chalk. — Bed oop- 
p«r (Min.)t red oxide of copper: cuprite. —Bed oorsl 
{Zool>h the precious coral ( vorallium ruhrum). Bee Jl- 
Itisii. of CoBAL and Ooboonxacba. — Bed cross, (a) The 
cross of Bt. George, the uatioual emblem of the Euglish. 
(b) The Geneva cross. Bee Geneva convention^ and Ge- 
neva evoss^ under Gxkbva. — Red eumuit. (Jiot.) See Cua- 
BAMT. — Red deer. {ZodL) (a) The common {Cervus 
elaphus)^ native of the forests of the temperate parts of 
Burope and Asia. It is very similar to the American elk, 
or wapiti. (6) The Virginia deer. Bee Dbsb. — Red duck 
a European reddish brown duck (FuUyula ny- 
roca ) ; — called hIbo ferruginous duck. — Red ebony. (Bot.) 
Bee Grbnadillo. — Red enmrsss {Zo6l.\ a butterny. Bee 
Tobtoibb — Red ta(BotX a coniferous tree iPseu- 

doisuga Douglasii) found from British Columbia to Texas, 
and highly valued for its durable timber. The name is 
sometimes given to other coniferous trees, as the Norway 
spruce and the American Abies rnagnijica and A. nobilis. 
- Red lire. (Pyrotech.) Bee Blue fire, under Fibk. — Red 
flag. Bee imder Flag. — Red fox {SiooDs the common 
American fox ( Vvdpcs Sxdvus\ which is usually reddish in 
color. - Red «rouse (.gfoof.), the Scotch grouse, or ptarmi- 
gan. See under Ptabhioan. — Red giun, or Red gum-tree 
(Bot.)^ a name given to eight Australian species of Euca^ 
lyptus {Eucalyptus amyydalina.rcsinifera^ etc.) which 
yield a reddish gum ream. Bee Eucalyptus. — Red hand 
{Hcr.)y a left hand appaum^. Angers erect, borne on an 
escutcheon, being tlie mark of a baronet of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; — called also 
Badge of Ulster , — Red herring, the common herring dried 
and smoked. -Bed horse. {ZooL) (a) Any large Ameri- 
can red fresh-water sucker, esi>eoially Juoxo^otna nia- 
crolepidotum and allied species. (6) Bee the Note under 
Dbumfibh. Red lead. (Cliem.) See under Lead, and 
MiwnjM. — Red-lead ore. (Min.) Same as Cbocoite.— Red 
Uonor (Dyeing)^ a solution consisting essentially of alu- 
minium acetate, used as a mordant in the Axatlon of dye- 
stuffs on vegetable flber ; — so called because used orig- 
inally for red dyestuffs. Galled also red. mordant. — Red 
maggot {ZooDn the larva of the wheat midge. — Red man- 
ganese. (Min.) Same as Rhodochbositb. - Red man, one 
of the American Indians ; — so called from his color. — Red 
maple (Bot.), a species of maple (ylc(?r ruhrum). Bee Ma- 
ple. — Red mite. (Zo'dl.) See Fled spider, below. — Red 
mulbernr ( jPo/.), an American mulberry of a dark purple 
color (Afomj rw^ra), - Red mullet (Zool.), the surmullet. 
See Mullbt. - Red ocher (Min.), a soft eartliy variety of 
hematite, of a reddish color.— Red perch (Zodf.), the rose- 
fijsh. — Red phosphorus. (C/iem.) See under Phosphobub. 

— Bed pine (liot.), an American species of pine (Pinus rcsi- 
nosa) :-~ao named from its reddish bark. — Red precipi- 
tate. See under Precipitate. — Red Republican (European 
Politics), originally, one who maintained extreme repub- 
lican doctrines in Franco, — because a red liberty cap was 
the bodge of tiie party ; an extreme radical in social 
reform. \Cant\ — Red ribbon, the ribbon of the Order of 
the Bath in England. — Red sanderi. (Bot.) See Sandbbb. 

— Red sandstone. (Geol.) Bee under Sandstone. — Red 
scale ( Z odl,)f a, scale insect (Aspidiot us nu rant H) yery \u- 
jurious to the orange tree in California and Australia. 

— Red silver (Min.), an ore of silver, of a ruby-red or 

reddish black color. It includes pi'oustite, or light red 
silver, and pyrargyritc, or dark red silver. -- Bed snap- 
per (Zo'dl,), a large Ash (Lufj uius aya or BlacHordii) 
abundant in the Gulf of Mexico and about the Florida 
reefs. — Red snow, snow colored by a microscopic unicel- 
lular algn% (Protoeoccus nivalis) which prodm'es large 
patches of scarlet on the snows of arctic or mountainous 
regions. —Red softening a form of cerebral soften- 

ing in which the affected parts are rod, — a con<lition due 
either to infarction or inflammation. — Red spider (Zo'dl.), 
a very small web-spinning mite (Tetrnny- 
chus telarius) which infests, and often 
destroys, plants of various kinds, espe- 
cially those cultivated in houses and 
conservatories. It feeds mostly on the 
under side of the leaves, ana causes 
them to turn yellow and die. The adult 
insects are usually pale red. Galled also 
red mite.— Rod sfixdxrsK Zo'dl.), the ohiok- 
nree. — Red tape, the tape used in public 
ofSces for tying up docimients, etc. ; 
hence, official formality and delay. — Red 
nnderwing (Zo'dl.), any species of noo- 
tuid moflis belonging to Catocala and snida,. v on 
allied genera. The numerous spiscios are ^ 

mostly large and handsomely colored. The under wings 
are cominuuly banded with briglit red or orange. — Bed 
water, a disease in cattle, so called from an appearance 
like blood in the urine. 

Rod (r6d), n. 1. The color of blood, or of that part of 
the spectrum farthest from violet, or a tlut resembling 
these. Oelestial rosy red, love’s proper hue.** Milton. 

2. A red pigment. 

3. (European PolUios) An abbreviation for Bed Be- 
publican. Bee under Red, a. [Can/] 

4. pt. (Med.) The menses. Dunglison. 

English red. a piraent prepared by the Dutch, similw 

to Indian red. — Hyperionm red, a red roaiiious dyestuff 
extracted from Hypericum. — Indian red. Bee under In- 
due, and Alxagba. 

Rff*dHOt' (r^-dKktO, v. t. [L. redaotus, p. p. of redu 
gere ; pref, red-, re-, again, back -f- agere to put in mo- 
tion, to drive.] To reduce to form, as literary matter ; to 
digest and put in shape (matter for publication) ; to edit. 

llRd'dao'tiinr' (rfl'd&k'tJr'), n. fP.] See Redactor. 

Re-dao'tUm (rt-dik'shhn), n. [F. ridaction.l The 
act of redacting ; work produced by redacting ; a digest. 

Rt4U<Ftor (-t8r), n. One who redacts ; one who pre- 
pares matter for publication ; an editor. Carlyle. 

Re-dan' (rft-dbiOi e. [F., for OF. redent a double 
notching or Jag- 

g ing, as In the 
leth of a saw, fr. 

I 4 . pref. re- re- 4- 
dens, dentis, a 
tooth. Of. Ra- 
naMTBD.] [Writ- 
ten sometimes redeni and redens."] 1. (Fort.) A work 
having two parapets whose faces unite so os to form a 
•alient angle toward the enemy. 

2« A step or vertical offset in a wall on uneven ground, 
to keep the parts level. 




a b Redans t e Double Redan: 


Rad*dlf|rn6 (rSd-kr'gu), V. t. limp. & p. p. Ridab- 
OUED (-gud) ; p. pr. & v. n. Rbdabguing.j [L. redar- 
guere ; pref. red-, r«-, re- -f- argnere to accuse, charge 
with : c£. P. rMarguer.) To disprove ; to refute ; to 
confute; to reprove; to convict. lArchaic'] 

How shall I . . . suffer that Qod should retiargue roe at dooms- 
day, and the angels reproach my lukewarumess ? Jer. Tugior. 

Now this objection to the immediate cognition of external ob- 
jects has, as lur on 1 know, been redargued in three ditTi-rent 
ways. .S',r tv. Hamilton. 

Red^ar-gn'tloil (rSd'ar-gu'shttn), n. [L. redaratUio.) 
The act of redarguing ; refutation. [/>/;jt. or //.] Bacon. 

R^^ar-gWtO-iy (-t6-ry), a. Pertaining to, or con- 
taining, redargution or reiutatioii ; refutatory. [i?.] 

RodHiack^ (rSd'bSkO, n. (Zo'dl.) The duiiUn. [I/. ^?.] 

Red'bePly (-bSiay), n. (Zo'dl.) The char. 

Red'blrd^ C-berd''), n. (Zodl.) (a) The cardinal bird. 
(b) The summer redbird (Piranga rubra), (c) The 
scarlet tauager. See Tanageb. 

Red'breaat^ (-brgst/), n. l. (Zodl.) (a) The Kuroi>ean 
robin. (6) The American robin. Bee Robin, (c) The 
knot, or red-breasted snipe; — cidled also robin breast, 
and robin snipe. See Knot. 

2. (.^ 00 /.) The long-eared pondAsh. See Pondfibh. 

RadHrad/ (-bnao,n. ( Bot . ) A small ornamental legu- 
minous tree of the American species of the genus Cere is. 
See Judas tree, under .Tudas. 

Rod'eap^, n. 1. (Zodl.) The European goldffncli. 

2. A specter having long teotli, popularly supposed to 
haunt old castles in Bootlond. [<S'co/.j Jamieson. 

Red'ooat^ (-kot'), n. One who wears a red coat ; sj^c- 
ciAcally, a red-coaled British soldier. 

RadMo (-d«), obs. imp. of Read, or Rede. Chaucer. 

Rad'den (red'd’nh V. t. [imp. Si p. p. Reddened 
(-d’nd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Reddening.] [From Red, a.] 
To make red or somewhat rod ; to give a red color to. 

Rod'dan, V. i. To grow or become red ; to blush. 

Applus reddens ftt each word you speak. Pope. 

He no sooner Raw that her eye glisleiietl and her cheek red- 
dened than his obstinacy wuh nt once subdued. Sir ll'. Scoft. 

II Red-den'dUIIl (rfid-den'drun), n. [Neut. of L. red- 
dendus that must be given back or yielded, gerundivo of 
reddere. Sec Reddition.] (J aw) A clause in a deed by 
which some now tiling is reserved out of wliat had been 
granted before ; the clause by which rent is reserved in 
a lease. Cruise. 

Red'dlall (rSd'dlsh), a. Somewhat red ; moderately 
rod. — Red'dish-ness, n. 

Red*dl'tiOII (r8d-<llsh'ttn), n. [L. reddilio, fr. reddere 
to give back, to return : cf. F. reddition. Bee Render.] 

1. Restoration ; restitution ; surrender. Howell. 

2. Explanation; representation. [/?.] 

The rethiition or application of the comparison. Cbnpnian. 

Red'di-tlva (r8d'dl-tlv), a. [L. redditivn.i:.'] (Gram.) 
Answering to an interrogative or inquiry ; conveying a 
reply ; as, redditive words. 

Red'dle (rSd'd’l), n. [From Red ; cf. G. r'dthel. Cf. 
Ruddle.] (A/rn.) Red cWk. Bee under Chalk. 

Rad'door (rSd'der), n. [F. raideur, fr. tatide stiff.] 
Rigor ; violence. [()6^.] Gower. 

Rada (i'Srl), V. t. [See Read, v, /.] 1. To advise or 
counsel. [06^. or iJeo/.] 

I rede that our host hen* iihall begin. Cbaucct'. 

2. To interpret ; to explain. [GAv.] 

My swoven [dream) rede aright. Chaucer. 

Rada, n. [Bee Read, n.] 1. Advice; counsel; sug- 
gestion. [06.t. or iS'co/.] Bums. 

There was none other remedy ne reed. Chaucer. 

2. A word or phrase ; a motto ; a proverb ; a wise saw*. 
[G/;^.] “ This reefe is rife.” $Spenser. 

Re-aeeni' (ri^-dem'), r. t. limp. & p. p. Kbdeemed 
(- demd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Redeeming, j [F. redimer, 
L. red i mere ; pref. red-, re-, re- -f- emere, emptum, to 
buy, originally, to take, cf. OIr. em (in comp.), Lith. 
imti. Cf. Assume, Consume, Exempt, I'remhim, I’rompt, 
Hansom,] 1, To purchase back ; to regain jiossossion of 
by payment of a stipulated pri <!0 ; to repurchase. 

If n man sell a dwelling house in a wnllcd city, then he may 
redeem it within a whole year after it is Bold. Lev. xxv. 20. 

2. Hence, speciAcally ; (a) (Lnic) To recall, as an 
estate, or to regain, os mortgaged property, by paying 
what may be due by force of the mortgage, (ft) (Com.) 
To regain by performing the obligation or condition 
stated ; to discharge the obligation mentioned in, as a 
promissory note, bond, or other evidence of debt ; as, to 
redeem bimk notes with coin. 

3. To ransom, liberate, or rescue from captivity or 
bondage, or from any obligation or liability to suffer or 
to be forfeited, by paying a price or ransom ; to ransom ; 
to rescue ; to recover ; as, to redeem a captive, a pledge, 
and the like. 

JRedeem Israel, O Qod. out of all hw troubles. Ps. xxv. 22. 

The Almighty from the grave 
Hath me redeemed. Stmdyt. 

4. (Theol.) Hence, to rescue and deliver from the 
bondage of sin and the penalties of God’s violated law. 

Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law. being 
made a curse for us. (,'al. iii. ].!. 

5. To make good by performing fully ; to fulfill ; as, 
to redeem one’s promises. 

1 will redeem all this on Percy's heed. Shak. 

6. To pay the penalty of ; to make amends for ; to 
servo as an equivalent or offset for ; to atone for ; to 
compensate ; as, to redeem an error. 

Which of ye will be mortal, to redeem 

Man's mortal crime f Milton. 

It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows. Shak. 

Vo rodsom tlio tlms, to make the best use of it. 

Rff-dMin^A-llll'l-ty (-A-bTl'T-^), n. Redeeinableness. 

R«-4ff«Bl'ft-bl6 (-4-b*l), a. 1. Capable of being re- 
deemed ; subject to repurchase ; held under conditions 


permitting redemption ; as, a pledge securing the pay- 
ment of money is redeemable. 

2. Subject loan obligation of redemption ; conditioned 
upon a promise of redemption ; payable ; due ; as, 
bonds, promissory notes, etc., redeemable in gold, or In 
cnrroiit money, or four months after date. 

Re-doem'a-ble-neBS (r$-d5m'&-b’l-n88), n. The qual- 
ity or state of being redeemable ; redeemability. 

Re-deem'er (r6-d5ui'8r), «. 1. One who redeems. 

2. Specifically, the Savior of tho woi'ld, Jesus Christ. 

Refl6'le«|(rea'18M), o. 'Without rede or counsel. [Ofti.] 
Re^de-liVer-ate (r6'df-ill/ei-ttt), r. /. & i. To delib- 
orate again ; to reconsider. 

Re^de-Uy'er (rS/de-lTv'Sr), v. t. 1. To deliver or 
give back ; to return. Ayliffe, 

2. To deliver or liberate n second time or again 

3. To report ; to deliver the answer of. [A’.] *‘ Shall 

1 redeliver you e’en so ? ” Shak. 

Re^de-liV'or-anoe (-^ns), n, A w-cond deliverance. 

Re^de-Uv^er-y (- 5 ^), n. 1 . Act of delivering back. 

2. A second or new delivery or liberation. 

Re^de-mand' (rS/dft-mhnd'), r. i. [Pref. re- back, 
again -{- demand: cf. F. redemander.) To demand back ; 
to demand again. 

Re^de-maJ^', n. A demanding back ; a second or 
renewed demand. 

Re^de-mlBe* (-mizi), v. t. To demiso back ; to convey 
or transfer back, as an estate. 

Re^dff-mlBd', w. (Law) The transfer of an estate 
back to the person who deuilsod it ; rtu'cnveyaiice ; as, the 
domiHO and redemise of an estate. See under Demise. 

Re-dem'on-strate (re-d8m'6n-BtrSt or rS'dt-m6n'. 
strat), V. t. To demonstrate again, or anew. 

Every tnith of iiiomls niURt be redemonstmted in the cxperl* 
ence (it tlic individual man helore lie iHCupnhle of utili/.ingit 
as a constituent of clmriicter or a guide in action. Lowell. 

Re-demp'tl-ble (i^-dBmp'tT-b’l), a. Redeomable. 

Re-demp^tion (-shfin), n. [F. rJ’dempHon, L. re- 
demptio. Bee Redeem, and cf. Ransom.) The act of 
redeeming, or the state of being redeemed ; repurchase ; 
ransom ; release ; rescue ; deliverance ; os, the redemp- 
tion of prisoners taken in war ; the redemption of a ship 
and cargo. Siicciflcally : (a) (Law) The liberation of an 
estate from a mortgage, or tlie taking back of property 
mortgaged, upon i>erforman<^e of the terms or conditions 
on which it was conveyed ; also, the right of redeeming 
and reentering upon an estate mortgaged. Bco Jiqniiy 
of redemption, under Equity, (ft) (Com.) Performance 
of tho obligation stated in a note, bill, bond, or other ev- 
idence of debt, by making payment to the holder, (c) 
(Theol.) Tho procuring of God’s favor by the sufferings 
and death of Christ ; tlio ransom or deliverance of sin- 
ners from the bondage of sin and tho penalties of God’s 
violated law. 

In w'hom we have rc<feini>tion through his blood. Eph. i. 7. 

Re-demp'Uon-a-ry (-a-ry), n. One who is, or may 
be, redeemed. [A*.] Hakluyt. 

Re-demp'Uon-er (-er), n. 1. One who redeems liim- 
self, as from debt or servitude. 

2. Formerly, one who, wishing to emigrate from Eu- 
rope to America, sold his services for a stipulated time 
to pay the extienses of bis passage. 

Re^emp'tlon-ist, n. (B. C. Ch.) A monk of an or- 
der founded in 1197 ; — so called because the order was 
especially devoted to the redemption of Christians held 
in captivity by the Mohammedans. Called also Trinita- 
rinn. 

Ra-dQinp'llVG (-tiv), a. Serving or tending to re- 
docm ; redeeming ; as, the redemptive work of Christ, 

Re-demp'tor-iit (-ter-Ist), n. [F. rcdemptorisle, fr. 
L. redeniptor redeemer, from redimere. See Redeem.] 
(A*. C. C/t.) One of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer, founded in Naples in 1732 by St. Alphonsua 
Maria de Liguori. It was introduced into the United 
States in 1832 at Detroit. The Fathers of the Congre- 
gation devote themselves to preaching to the neglected, 
csp. in missions and retreats, and are forbidden by their 
rule to engage in the instruction of youth. 

Re-demp'tO-ry (-t6-rj?), a. Paid for ransom ; serving 
to redeem. ” Hector’s m/rwp/oi'V price.” Chapman. 

Ro-demp'turo (-itir ; 135), n. Redemption. [Obs.) 

Re-dent'ed (r8-d6iit'8d), a. [From OF, redent. Beo 
Redan.] Formed like tlio teeth of a saw ; indented. 

Re^de-pOS'it (rS^dfc-pSx'Tt), V. i. To deimsit again. 

Re^de-tcend' (-sgna')* »• [Pref. re--f- descend: 

cf. F. redescendre.l To descend again. Howell. 

Red'eye^ (rBd'i'A n. (Zo'ol.) (a) The rudd. (ft) Same 
as Redfibh (rf). (e) The goggle-eye, or fresh-water rock 
bass. (Loeal, U. <».] 

Red'fln' (-HnO> (Zool.) A small North American 
dace (Minni- 
lus comutus, 
or Notropis 
meg atop s), 

Tho male, in 
the breeding 
season, has 
bright red 
fins. Called 



also rerf (face, Redfln (Nolmpis megalopt). 

and shmer. 

Applied also to Notropis ardens, of tho Mississippi valley. 

Red'flBOll^ (-fTnehO, n. (Zo'dl.) The European linnet. 

Red'flBll^ (rtW'ftshO, n. (Zodl.) ((/) The blueback 
salmon of the Nortli Pacific; — called also nerka. Bee 
Blueback (ft), (ft) The roaefish. (r) A large California 
labroid food fish (Trochoeopvj pulcher)', — co\\cid ^so 
fathead, (d) The red baas, red drum, or drumfish. See 
the Note under Dbumfish. 

RfMl^—gmil'' (-giim''), n. [OE. reed gounde ; AS. read 
red 4 g*fnd matter, pus.] 1. (3fed.) An eruption of 
red pimples upon tho face, neck, and arms, In 
infancy ; tootli rash ; strophulus. Good, 

2 . A name of rust on grain. See Rust. 


Use, CUilte, zi|de, fyll, ttpi Rrn ; pltj^ ; ftfbd, fdbt ; out, oil ; chair ; go ; sing, ink ; then, thin ; boN ; zh = * in azure. 
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Rtd^-lUUld^ (r8dniSnd0> } a. or adv. Having hands Rt-dounile (r6-d<llb^*l), v. t, [Pref. re- -f doubts: cf. 
Red'-Juwd^od (-hSnd^Bd), / rod with blood ; in the P. redoubler. Cf. Rkdupucatb.] To double ag^n or 
very act, aa if with red or bloody hands ; — said of a person repeatedly ; to increase by continued or repeated addi- 
takon in the act of liomicide ; hence, fresh from the coin- tious ; to augment greatly ; to multiply. 


misajon of crime ; os, he was taken red-hand or red-handed. go they 

Red^bead'' (-hfid^), 71 . 1. A person having red hair. Doubly redouNed atrokee upon the foe. Shak. 

2. (Zool.) (a) An American duck {Aythya Americana) Ro-dOUHlle, f'. i. To become greatlv or repeatedly in- 
hi'Klily esteemed as a game bird. It is cloBoljy allied to creased ; to be multiplied ; to be greatly augmented ; as, 
tlie cuuvasback, but is smaller and its head is brighter the noise redoubles. 


2. {Zool.) (a) An American duck {Aythya Americana) 
ghly esteemed as a game bird. It is closely allied to 


1 greatly augmented ; as, 


rod. Called also red-headed duck ^ American poachnrd, Ro-dOUbt' (rJ-dout'), n. [F. redowfc, fem., It. tndof- 
grayhackf and fall duck. See Illust. under Poacuabd. fo, LL. reductus, literally, a retreat, from L. reduetu.t 


(b) The rod-headed woodpecker. See Woodpeckkb. 


drawn back, retired, p. p. of reducere to lead or draw 


3. (JJot,) A kind of milkweed {Asclepias Vurassavica) ba«k : cf. F. r^duit^ alsofr. LL. reductus. See Kbduob, 
with rod flowers. It is used in medicine. and cf. Rkduct, Kbduit, Ridotto.] 

Rod^bi-bPtlon (r6<MiT-l>Tsh'fin), n. [L. redhihitio a {Fort.) («) A small, and usually a 
taking back.] {Civil Imw) The annulling of a sale, and roughly constructed, fort or ^ 
tJie return by tho buyer of the article sold, on account outwork of varying shape, com 


of some defect. 


Rod-hlb'l-tO-ry (rSd-hTbOf-tfi-ry), a, [L. rcdhibiiori - 1 temporary purpose, 
n.v.] {Civil Lau) Of or pertaining to redhibition ; as, a and without tiank- 
redliibilory * “ . . - 


monly erected for a 
temporary purpose, 


action or fault. 


iiig defenses, — • used 


Red^bOOp^ (r6d'hot)j>0* n. {Zo’dl.) The male of the esp. in fortifying 
European bullfinch. [Prov. Kng.) tops of hills and 

Red'born' C-liOrn'), 71. {Zo6l.) Any species of a tribe passes, and posi- 

of butterflies {Fugncia) iucludiitg the common yellow tions in hostile t«r- 
spocios and the cabbage butterflies. The antenna) are ritory. (6) In per- 
usually rod. manent works, an 



usually red. manent works, an Redoubt (in the foreground). 

Red'-hot'' (“hCt/), a. Red with heat ; heated to red- outwork ^aoed within another outwork. Bee jP and 4 in 
ness ; us, red-hot iron ; red-hot balls. Hence, figuratively, Illust. of Kavbum. [Written also redout."] 
excltiid ; violent ; as, a red-hot radical. Shak. Re-dOttbt^ r. t. [F. redouter^ formerly also spelt ro- 

ll Ro'dl-a (r5'dT-&), 71. ; pi. L. Rkdls (-5), E. Rboias doubter; it. L. pref. re- re- -f- dubiiare to doubt, in LL., 
(•iz). [NL. ; of uncertain origin.] {Zodl.) A kind of to fear. Bee Doubt.] To stand in dread of; to regard 
larva, or nurse, which is produced within the sporooyat with fear; to dread. iJi.] 

of certain trematodes by asexual generation. It in turn Ro-doubt'a-ble (-a-b’l), a. [F. redoutable^ formerly 
produces, in tlie same way, either another generation of also spelt redoubtable.] Formidable ; dread ; terrible to 
redinn, or else oercarite within its own body. Colled also foes ; as, a redoubtable hero ; hence, valiant ; — often In 


prn.'tcolex^ and nurse. Bee Illustration in Apfiendix. 

Ro^dl-^t (rS'dl-ent), a. [L. rediens^ p. pr. of redire 
to return ; pref. red- ire to go.l Returning. [i2.] 
Redl-goar (rSMT-jSst'), V. t. To digest, or reduce to 
form, a second time. Kent. 

Re'dl-mln'iah (-mTn^sh), v. t. To diminish again. 
Red'ln-gOtO (rSd'Tn-got), 71. [F., comipted from E. 
riding coat.] A long plain doubie-breasted outside coat 
for women. 1 


Re-doubt'a-ble (-a-b’l), a. [F. redmitnble^ formerly 
also spelt redoubtable.] Formidable ; dread ; terrible to 
foes; as, a redoubtable hero; hence, valiant ; — often In 
contempt or burlesque. [Written also redoutable.] 
Re-d011bt^6d, a. Formidable; dread. *‘Some re- 
(fo«6f«Z knight. ” Spenser. 

Lord regent, and redoubted Burgundy. Shak. 
Re^onbt'lng, 77. Reverence; honor. \_Obs.] 

In redoutf/na of Mars and of his glory. Chaucer. 
Re-dOtmd' (r*-dou«d'), V. i. [tmn. &p. p. Redoukd- 
■D ; «. pr. & vb. H. Rbdoundino.] [F. redonder, L. re- 


Re-dln'te-grate (rft-dln'tfi-gr4t), a. [L. redintegra- pref. red-, re-, re- ^«ndare to rise in waves 


fwj, p. p. of redintegrare to restore ; pref. red-, re-^ re- surges, fr. tiTida a wave. See Undulate, and cf. Rb- 
+ integrate to make whole, to renew, fr. integer wtiole. dundant.^ 1. To roll b^k, as a wave or flood ; to be 
See Intbobb.] Restored to wholeness or a perfect state ; driven back ; to now back, as a consequence or 

renewed. Bacon. ; to conduce ; to contribute ; to result. 

Ro-din'ta-gratO (-grSt), v. t. To moke whole again ; The evil, soon 

to renew ; to restore to integritv or soundness. Driven redounded as a flood on those 

'Tu T- V w u, . . . , 11 . I rom whom It sprung. Milton. 

>« «.ligion «Ulm.tely rcaomd, toiM. 

Ro-din^to-gra^tioil (-gra'shllu), 71 . [L. redintegra- A« both ... will devour groat quantities of peper, there will 

tio.] 1. Kostorotiou to a whole or sound state ; renew- *^0 use redound from them to that manufacture. Addifou. 
al; renovation. Dr. //. More. 2. To bo in excess; to remain over and above; to be 

2. {Chem.) Restoration of a mixed body or matter to redundant ; to overflow. 

Its former Jiature and state. [Archaic] Core. For every dram of honey therein found, 

3 . {Psychology) Tho law that objects which have been A pound of gall doth over It redound. Sjoenser. 

previously combined as parts of a single mental state RadloiUld^, 7i. 1. The coming back, os of consequence 
tend to recall or suggest one another ; — ^opted by many or effect ; result ; return ; requital. 


The evil, soon 

Driven back, redounded as a flood on those 
From whom it sprung. Milton. 

^^The honor <lune to our religion ultimately redounds to God, 
the author of It. Iinuer$. 

As both . . . will devour great quantities of pnper, there will 
no small use redound from litem to that manufacture. Addifuu. 
2. To bo in excess ; to remain over and above ; to be 


philosophers to explain the phenomena of the associa- 
tion of ideas. 

Rtt^di-reot^ (r5'dT-r5kt'), a. {Law) Applied to the ex- 
amination of a witness, by the party calling him, after 
the cross-examination. 

Rd^dls-bnrM' (rg'dls-bflrsO, v. t. To disburse anew ; 


to give, or pay, back. Spenser, former Is most in use. 

(-kilv'^r), v. t. To discover again. Rod^pol*^ (iBd'pSF), 7 ». {Zoo/.) Same as Redpoll. 

Re^t^pose' (-pOz'), To disiiose anew or again ; Rod'poU^ n. {Zobl.) (a) Any one of several 

to readjust ; to rearrange. A. Baxter, species of small northern flnehes of tho genus A cotifAts 

Re^(!l8-seize' (-sez'), V. t. {Law) To disseize anew, or Hormerly JEgiothus), native of Europe and America, 
a recoud time. [Written also redisseise.] The adults have the crown red or rosy. The male of the 

Re^diS'Sei^Zln (-sS'zYnh n. {^Law) A disseizin by one most common species {A. linarius) iias also the breast 
who once before was adjudged to have disseized the and rump rosy. Called also redpoll linnet. See Illust. 
wme person of the same lauds, etc. ; also, a writ which under Linnet, {b) Tlie common European linnet, (c) 
lay in such a case. Black.stone. The American redpoll warbler {Dendrotca pulmarttm). 

RwOlB-SerZOr (-zor), n. {Law) One who redisseizes. Ra.4lrflft7 (riLdrAft'). t Tn draft or draw anew. 


We give you welcome ; not without redound I 

CJf use and glory to yourselveH ye come. TennyBon. \ 
2. Rebound ; reverberation. [A\] Codrington. 

Red^ow-a (rSd'd-A), 77 . [F., fr. Boliemlan.] A Bohe- 
mian dance of two kinds, one in triple time, like a 
waltz, the other in two-four time, like a polka. The 


BO called in allusion to the custom of marking holy d 
or saints' days, in the old calendars with red Tetters. 


w . ^ -ine Araencan redpoll warbler {Dendrotca palmat'um). 

Ra'dls-serzor (-zOr), n. {Law) One who redisseizes. Re-draft' (r5-drAft'), f-. t. To draft or draw anew. 

• *fi^**“' Re-dralt', 77. 1, A second draft or copy. 

Re'd^tlll' (re^dts-Ul ), v. t. To distill again. 2. {Com.) A new bill of exchange which the holder 

Ke'dUhtt’lto er (-trSn^r), 77. One who distrains again, of a protested bill draws on the drawer or indorsers, in 
KwduhOTyilte (-tr wot), t;. t. To distribute again, order to recover tho amount of the protested bill with 

co»t. and charge.. 

Re-dljtrlct^-trlkth7>. f. lo divide into new districts. Re-dniW'(r6-drft0i »’• f- [mi). Hbduew (-drp') ; p. p. 
Ra-dl'tton (re-dtsh &n), 77 . [L. rediUo, fr. redire. Bee Redrawn (-dran') ; p.pr. A rb. n. Rbdhawjno.] To draw 

Chapman, again ; to make a second draft or copy of ; to redraft. 
Re^Sl-Vld^ (re'dl-vid'), V. /. To divide anew. Ro-draw', v. i. {Com.) To draw a now bill of ex- 

RaGTOf' (rad leg'), I n. {Zool.) {a) The redshank, change, as the holder of a protested bill, on the drawer 
R®daeg«' (-IfezOi J (*) The tunistone. or indorsers. 

RedMorter (-m^Wr), a. Of or pertaining to a red Re-dtOM' (rS-drgs'), r. /. [Pref. re- + dress.] To 
letter ; markiKl by red letters. dress again. 

Bed-letter day, a day that is fortunate or auspicious ; — Ro-drest' (rC-KlrSs'), v. t. [F. redresser to straighten ; 


oly days, pref. re- re- -f- d esser to raise, arrange. Bee Dbssb.] 


Beda7f adv. In a red msamer ; with redness. 

Rdd'mouOl' (-mouth'), 77 . {Zodl.) Any one of sev- 
eral species of marine food fishes of toe genus DiabasiSy 
or Ifmnulony of tho Southern United States, having the 
inside of the mouth bright red. Galled also flannel- 
mouthy and grunt. 

Rdd'ntM, 77. [AS. rehdness. Sec Rid.] The quality 
or state of being red ; red color. 

Rdd'O-lonoe (rSd'fl-lens), ) 77 . The quality of being 

Rod'o-len-oy (-hm-sy), f redolent ; sweetness of 
icent ; pleasant odor ; f rajj^nce. 


1. To put in order again ; to set right ; to emend ; to 
revise, [i^.] 

The common profit could »hc redress. Chaucer. 

In yonder npring of rosea intermixed 
I With myrtle, find what to redress till noon. Milton. 

Your wish that I should redrew a certain paper which you 
had prepared. A, ihtmifton, 

2. To set right, as a wrong ; to repair, as an Injury ; to 
make amends for ; to remedy ; to relieve from. 

Those wrongs, those bitter injuries, . . . 

I doubt not but with honor to redress. Shak. 

3. To make amends or compensation to ; to relieve of 


Red'o-tent (-i«nt), a. [L. redolenSy -ends, p. pr. of anything unjust or oppressive ; to lieatow relief upon. 


redolere to emit a scent, diffuse an odor ; pref. red-, re-, 
re- -f olere to emit a smell. See Odob.] Diffusing odor 
or fragrance ; spreading sweet scent ; scented ; odorous ; 
smelling ; — usually followed bv 0 /. “Honey redolent 
of spring.” Dryden. — Red'O-ltllMy, adv. 


Gales , . , redolent of joy and youth. 


“ ’T is thine, 0 king I the afliicted to redrew.” Dryden. 

Will Qaul or Muscovite redrew y© ? /ii/ron. 

Ro-dreM', n. 1. Tlie act of redressing ; a making 
right; reformation; correction; amendment [y(.] 
Reformation of evil laws is commendable, but for us the more 


Oray. ] necessary is a sjisedy redress of ourselves, 


2. A setting right, as of wrong, injury, or oppression | 

aa, the redress of grievances ; hence, relief ; remMy: rep- 
aration; indemnification. aheuk. 

A few may complain wltliout reason 1 but there is occasion 
for redress when the cry is universal. Daresont. 

3. One who, or that which, gives relief ; a redresser. 

Fair majesty, tlie refuge and redress 

Of those whom fate pursues and W'ants oppress. Dryden. 

Re-drOM'al (rt-dres'al), n. Redress. 

Re-dreM'er ('Sr), n. One who redresses. 

Be-dreM'l-ble (-I'b’l), a. Such as may be redressed. 

Re-drOM'iva (-tv), a. Tending to redress. Thomson. 

Re-dreM'leM, a. Not having redress ; such as can 
not be redressed ; irremediable. Sherwood. 

Re-dress'mant (-ment), n. [Cf. F. redvessement.] 
Tlie act of redressing ; redress. Jefl'erson. 

Red'-lltFUld (rM'rTl/aniD, 71 . {Zodl.) The European 
red bafid fish, or fireflame. Band fish. 

ReCl'rooU (vCd'rdot'), n. {Bat.) A name of several 
plnuts having red roots, as tho New Jersey tea (see under 
Tea), the gromwell, the bloodroot, and the Lachnanthes 
tincioria., an endogenous plant found ii7 sandy swamps 
from Rhode Island to Florida. 

Red'sear' (rSd'sSr'), v. i. To be brittle when red-hot ; 
to be red-short. Moxon. 

Red'Shank^ (rSd'shSnk'), ti. 1. {Zodl.) (a) A com- 
mon Old World limlcolTne bird ( ro/a 7 tM« cafidTn’j), hav- 
ing the legs and feet pale red. The spotted redshank ( T. 
fuscus) is larger, and has orange-red legs. Called also 
redshaiiksy redlegy and dee. (ft) The fieldfare. 

2. A bare-legged person ; ■— a contemptuous appella- 
tion formerly given to tho Scotch Illglilauders, in allu- 
sion to their bare legs. Spenser. 

Red'-ahort' (-shSrtO, {Metal.) Hot-short; brittle 
when red-hot ;— said of certain kinds of iron.— Rad'- 
sbort'nesa, 77 . 

Red'akln' (-skYn') 71 . A common appellation for a 
North American ludiau ; — so called from the color of 


European Redstart (/hifictUa 
plio'nicurvB). 


North American ludiau ; — so called from the color of 
the skin. Cooper. 

Red'afart' (-stSrtOi n. [Bed -}~ start tail.] {Zodl.) 
(a) A small, handsome 
European singing bird 
{Buticilla phcenicurits)y 1 

^lied to the nightingale ; T 

— called also rc<//rti7, ftroTi- . . 

taiiyflrcflirty flretail. The 
black redstart is/*, iithys. 

The name is also applied European Redstart (/JufictMa 
to several other species of pho'nicuniB). 

Buticilla and allied genera, native of India, (ft) An Amer- 
ican fiy-catching warbler 
{Setophagaruticilln). The 
male is black, with large 
patches orange-red on 
the sides, wings, and tail. 

The female is olive, witli 
yellow patches. 

Red'atreak' (-strSk'), n. o 

1. A kind of apple hav- 

ing the skin streaked with American Rerlstart (Sett^ihapa 
redandyellow, — a favorite ruticillu). Male. 

English cider apple. Mortimer. 

2. Cider pressed from redstreak ^ples. 

Red'tall' (-tal'), n. {Zodl.) («) The red-tailed hawk, 
(ft) The European redstart. 

Red'-talled' (-tsid'), a. Having a rod tail. 

Bsd-tellsd hawk (Zodl.)y a large Nortli American hawk 
(lintea borealis). When adult its tail is chestnut red. 
Called also hen hauk, and red-tailed buzzard. 

Red'-tape' (-tap'), o. pertaining to, or cliaracterized 
by, official formality. See Jled tapCy under Red, a, 

KBd'-tap'lBin (rSd'tap'Yz’m), 77 . Strict adherence to 
official formalities. J. C. Shairp. 

Red''-tap'lBt, 77. One who is tenacious of a strict ad- 
herence to official formalities. I^d, Lytton. 

Red'tbroat' (rSd'throt'), n. {Zodl.) A small Austra- 
lian singing bird {Phyrrholitnius brunneus). Hie upper 
parts are brown, the center of the throat red. 

Red'top' (-t6^), 77 . {Bol.) A kind of grass {Agrostis 
vulgaris) liiglily valued in the United States for pastur- 
age and hay for cattle ; — called also JKngli.sh grassy and 
in some localities herd\s grass. Bee Illustration in Ap- 
pendix. The tall redtop is Triodia seslerioides. 

Re-dnb' (rfl-dttb'), V. t. [F. radouher to refit or repair.] 
To refit ; to repair, or make reparation for ; hence, to 
repay or requite. [Obs.] 

It Bhall be gowl that you rtdul) that negligence. Wyatt. 

Ood ahall give power to redub it with some like requital to the 
French. Ort{fton. 

Re-dnoe' (rft-dus'), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Reduobo 
(-diist') ; p. pr. & rb. n. Reducino (-du'sYng).] [L. re- 
ducere, reductum ; pref. rrd-y re-y ro- -f- dveere to lead. 
Bee Dueb, and of. Redoubt, 7i.1 1. To bring or lead 
back to any former place or condition. [Obs.] 

I And to his brother’s houae reduced hit wife. Cftapman. 

I The iheep mutt of neceiwity be tcattcred, unleas the great 
I Shepherd of toult oppose, or tome of hit delegates reduce and 
direct ut. Lvelyn. 

2. To bring to any Inferior state, with respect to rank, 

size, quantity, quality, value, etc. ; to diminish ; to lower ; 
to degrade ; to impair ; as, to reduce a sergeant to the 
ranks ; to reduce a drawing ; to reduce expenses ; to re- 
duce the intensity of heat. “An ancient but reduced 
family.” Sir W. Scott. 

\ Nothing *n excellent but a man may fatten upon something 
belonging to It, to reiluce it. TlUotson. 

Having reduced 

Their foe to mitory beneath their fears. MUtom. 

Hester Piynne w«« nhocked at the oopdltion to which the 
found the clergyman reduced. J/aurthome. 

3 . To bring to terms; to humble ; to conquer ; to sub- 
due ; to capture ; as, to reduce a province or a fort. 

4. To bring to a certain state or condition by grinding. 
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pounding, kneading, rubbing, etc. ; as, to reduce a sub- 
stance to powder, or to a pasty mass ; to reduce fruit, 
wood, or paper rags, to pulp. 

It were but rljrht 

And equal to redttce me to my dust. Milton. 

6 . To bring into a certain order, arrangement, classifi- 
cation, etc. ; to bring under rules or within cortaiu limits 
of description, or to conditions and terms adapted to use 
in computation ; as, to reduce animals or vegetables to a 
class or classes ; to reduce a series of observations in 
astronomy ; to reduce latigiutge to rules. 

6 . {Artth.) (a) To change, as numbers, from one de- 
nomination into another without altering their value, or 
from one denomination into others of the same value ; 
as, to reduce pounds, Bliillings, and pence to pence, or 
to reduce pence to pounds ; to reduce days and hours to 
minutes, or minutes to days and hours. (6) To change 
the form of a quantity or expression without altering its 
value ; as, to reduce fractious to their lowest terms, to a 
common denominator, etc. 

7. (CA«m.) To bring to the metallic state by separa- 
ting from impurities ; hence, in general, to remove oxy- 
gen from ; to deoxidize ; to combine with, or to subject 
to the action of, hydrogen ; as, ferric iron is reduced to 
ferroiu iron ; or metals are reduced from their ores ; — 
opj^sed to oxidize. 

8 . {Med.) To restore to its proper place or condition, 
as a displaced organ or part ; as, to reduce a dislocation, 
a fracture, or a hernia. 

Rsduoed Iron {Chem.\ metallic iron obtained through 
deoxidation of an oxide of iron by exposure to a current 
of hydrogen or other reducing agent. When hydrogen is 
used the product is called also iron by hydroyen. — To 
rednes an equation (Alg.). to bring the unknown quantity 
by itself on one side, and all the Known quantities on the 
other side, without destroying the equation. — To reduce 
an expression (A/p.), to obtain an equivalent expression 
of simpler form. — To reduce a square (i/t/.), to reform 
the line or colunm from the square. 

Syn.— To diminish; lessen; decrease; abate; short- 
en ; curtail ; impair ; lower ; subject ; subdue ; subjugate ; 
conquer. 

Rg-dnoe^ment (re-dus'ment), n. Reduction. Milton. 

R0H!la'oeilt (ri-du'sent), a. [L. reducens, p. pr. of 
reducere.l Tending to reduce. — n. A reduceut agent. 

ReHln'cer (-sSr), n. One who, or that wliich, reduces. 

Re-dU'Oi-ble (-sT-b’l), a. Capable of being reduced. 

Re-dU'Ol-ble-neSB, n. Quality of being reducible. 

Rt-dn'Cing (rd-du'sYng), a. & n. from Kkduck. 

Reducing furnace {Metal. )% a furnace for reducing ores. 

Reducing pipe fitting, a pipe fitting, as a coupling, on 
elbow, a tee, etc., for connecting a largo pipe witii a 
smaller one. — Reducing valve, a device for automatically 
maintaining a dimiuisned pressure of steam, air, gas, 
«tc., in a pipe, or other receiver, whicli is fed from a 
boiler or pipe In which the pressure is liigUer than is de- 
sired in the receiver. 

RfHlact' (rff-dttkt'), V. t. [L. reductus^ p. p. of redu- 
cere. See Rbduob.] To reduce. [06.?.] W. Warde. 

Re-dttO'tl-bU'l-ty (r$-dfik'tT-bTl'!-ty), n. The quality 
of being reducible ; reducibleiiess. 

R#4no'tl01l (rfS^ak'shfin), n. [F. rSduction^ L. re- 
duct io. See Reduce-] 1. The act of reducing, or state 
of being reduced ; conversion to a given state or condi- 
tion ; diminution ; coiupiest ; as, the reduction of a body 
to powder ; the reduction of things to order ; the reduc- 
tion of the expenses of government ; the reduction of a 
rebellious province. 

2. {Aritn. & Alff.) The act or process of reducing. 
See Reduce, v . /., (5, and To reduce an equation, To re- 
duce an erpre.mon, under Reduce, v. t. 

3. {Astron.) (a) The correction of observations for 
known errors of instruments, etc. (b) The preparation 
of the facts and ineasnroments of observations m order 
to deduce a general result. 

4. The process of making a copy of something, as a 

figure, design, or draught, on a smaller scale, preserving 
the proper proportions. Fairholt, 

6. (Lof^c) The bringing of a syllogism in one of the 
BO-oalled imperfect modes into a mode in the first figure. 

6. {Chein. & Metal.) The act, process, or result of re- 
ducing ; as, the reduction of Iron from its ores ; the redtic- 
tion of aldehyde from alcohol. 

7. {Med.) The operation of restoring a dislocated or 
fractured part to its former place. 

Reduction ascending (An'/A.), the operation of changing 
numbers of a lower mio others of a higher denomination, 
as cents to dollars. — Redaction descending {Arith.)^ the 
operation of changing numbers of a liigher into others of 
a lower denomination, as dollars to cents. 

Syn. — Diminution ; decrease : abatement ; curtail- 
ment; subjugation; conquest; subjection. 

Rd^no'tlTa (-tiv), a. [Cf. P. riductif.'] Tending to 
reduce ; liaviug the power or effect of reducing. — n. A 
r^uctive agent. Sir M, Hale. 

Ra-dllO'tinre-lyt adv. By reduction ; by consequence, 

II Rtf^dblt' (r4'dw5')» «. [F. See Redoubt, n.] {Fort.) 
A central or retired work within any other work. 

Rt^un'daiioa (rt-dtinMans), I n. [L. redundantia : 

Re-dnn'dim-oy (-dan-sj^), j cf. F. red(mdance.'\ 

1. The quolltv or state of being redundant ; superflu- 
ity ; superabunuance ; excess. 

8. That which is redundant or in excess; anything 
superfluous or superabundant. 

Labor . . . throws off redundanciet, AddUon. 

8 . {Law) Surplusage inserted In a pleading which may 
be rejected by the court without impairing the validity 
of what remains. 

Rt-dnn'dRlIt (-dant). a. [L. redundans, •antis, p* pr. 
of redundare : of. F. redondant. See Rioouko.] 1. Ex- 
oaeding what is natural or necessary; sttperabundant ; 
exuberant ; as, a redundant quantity of bile or food. 

Notwithstanding the redundant oil in fishes, they do not in- 
Oriiisn fat so much as fiesh. Arbuthnot. 


2. Using more words or images than are necessary or 
useful ; pleonastic. 

Where an author is redundant, mark those paragraph* to he 
retrenched. /, Watts. 

Syn. — Superfluous ; superabundant ; excessive ; exu- 
berant ; overflowing ; plentiful ; copious. 

Re-dun'dant-ly (rJ-dfiu'dant-lj^), adv. In a redun- 
dant manner. 

Re-dH'pll-OAte (r*-du'plT-ktt), a. [Pref. re- -f du- 
plicate: ct.jA.reduplicatus. Ct. Redouble.] 1. Dou- 
ble ; doubled ; reduplicative ; reixtated. 

2, (Foi.) Valvate with the margins curved outwardly ; 
— said of the ffistivatiou of certain flowers. 

Re-da'pll-oate (-kSt), v. t. [Cf. LL. reduplicare.] 

1. To redouble ; to multiply ; to repeat. 

2. {Oram.) To repeat the fint letter or letters of (u 
word). See Reduplication, 3. 

Re-dWpll-oa'tiOtt (-ka'shfin), n. [Cf. F. rSduplica- 
tion, L. rMuplicotio repetition.] 1. The act of doubling, 
or the state of being doubled. 

2. {Pros.) A figure in which the first word of a verse 
is the same os the last word of the preceding verse. 

3. {Philol.) The doubling of a stem or syllable (more 
or less modified), with the effect of changing the time 
expressed, inten^fylug the meaning, or making the word 
more imitative ; also, the syllable thus add^ ; as, L. 
/etuli ; poposci. 

Re-da^^-oa-tlve (-k4-tTv), a. [Cf. F. ridupHcati/.'] 
Double ; formed by reduplicatiou ; reduplicate. I. Watts. 

Red'u-Vld (rgd'fi-vld), 
n. [L. rednvia a hang- 
nail.] {Zo'ol.) Any he- 
mipterous iusect of the 
genus Jieduvius, or fam- 
ily Reduviida. They live 
by sucking the blood of 
other insects, and some 
species also attack man. 

Red'weod^ (rSd^wSdO, 
n. {Bot.) The red lK)ppy 
{Papaver Bhoeas). 

Dr. Prior. 

Red^wlng^ (-wTugOy 

thrush ( Tardus 
iliacus). Its un- 
der wing coverts 
are orange red. 

Called also red- 
winged thrush. 

{b) A North 
American p a s- 
serine bird {Age- 
laius pheeniceus) 
of the family Ic- 
teridsB. The male 
is black, with a 
conspicuous 
patcli of bright 
red, bordered 
with orange, 
on each wing. 

Called also red- 
winged blackbird, red-wmged troupial, marsh blackbird, 
and swamp blackbird. 

Rod'wlthe' (rfid'wTthO, n. {Bot.) A West Indian 
climbing shrub {Combretum Jacquini) with slender red- 
dish branclilets. 

Red'WOOd'' (-wd6d'), n. {Bot.) {a) A gigantic conifer- 
ous tree {Sequoia sempervirens) of California, and its 
light and durable reddish timber. See Sequoia. (6) An 
East Indian dyewood, obtained from Pterocarpus snnta- 
linus, Caesalpinia Sappan, and several other trees. 

The redwood of Andaman Is Pterocarpus dalber- 
aioiaes ; that of some parts of tropical America, several 

.. r. . . . . .. .... 



European Rod wing {Turd us 
iliac us). 


European 


{Zodl.) 



American Redwing lAgelaius 
pheeniceus). (J<) 


Brazil, the species of 
See Real the money.] 


sj^cies of Erythoxylum ; that 
Humirium. 

Roe (r5), n. [Pg. real, pi. reis. 

See Rei. 

Roe, V. t. [Cf. Prov. G. raden, raden, raiten. Cf. 
Riddle a sieve.] To rlddlo; to sift; to separate or 
throw off. [06*. or Prov. Fng.’] Mortimer. 

Reonj^' (rS'bSkO, [D., literally, roebuck.] {Zo'ol.) 

The peclo. [Written also rehboc and rheeboc.'] 

Re-8oll'0 (rS-fik'd), V. t. To echo back ; to reverber- 
ate again ; os, the hills reicho the roar of cannon. 

Re-^'o, V. i, To give echoes ; to return back, or be 
reverberated, as an echo ; to resound ; to be resonant. 

And a loud groan reechoes from the main. Pope. 

Re-8oh'o, n. The echo of an echo; a repeated or 
second echo. 

Reeollty (rSeh'j?), a. [See Reeky.] Smoky ; reeky ; 
hence, begrimed with dirt. [06 j.] 

Read (red), a. Red. [06s.] Chaucer. 

Reed, V. n. Same as Rede. [06s.] Chaucer. 

Re^r n. The fourth stomach of a ruminant ; rennet. 
IProv. Eng. or 

Reed, n. [AS. hre6d ; akin to D. rict, G. riet, ried, 
OHG. hriot, rio/.] 1. {Bot.) A name given to many tall 
and coarse grasses or grasslike plants, and their slender, 
often jointed, stems, such as the various kinds of bam- 
boo, and especially the common reed of Europe and 
North America {Phragmites communis). 

2. A musical instrument made of the hollow joint of 
some plant ; a rustic or pastoral pipe. 

Aroadisn pipe, the pastoral t'eed 
Of Hermes. Milton. 

3. An arrow, aa made of a reed. Prior. 

4 . Straw prepared for thatching a roof. [Prov. Eng.) 

6. (Mus.) {a) A small piece of cane or wood attached 

to the mouthpiece of certain instruments, and set in 
vibration by tne breath. In the clarinet it is a single 
flat reed ; in the oboe and bassoon it is double, forming a 
compressed tube. (6) One of the thin pieces of metal, 


the vibrations of which produce the tones of a melodeon, 
accordeon, harmonium, or seraphine ; also attached to 
certain sets or registt^rs of pipes in an organ. 

6. {Weatdng) A frame having parallel flat strips of 
metal or reed, l^tween which the warp threads pass, set 
in the swinging lathe or batten of a loom lor beating up 
the weft ; a sley. See Batten. 

7. {Mining) A tube containing the train of powder 
for igniting tlie charge in blasting. 

8. (ArcA.) Same as Reeding. 

Egyptian read (Ro/.), the papyrus. — Fros rssd {Mns.\, a 
reed whoee edges do not overlap tlie wind passage, used 
in the iiarmonium, concertina, etc. It fs distiuguisiied 
from the beatiny or strikinp reed of tlm orgsui and clari- 
net. — Meadow rood grass {Pot.), tlio (ilycena uquafica, a 
tall grass found in wot placcN. - Reed babbler. See Rbed- 
BiBD. — Rood banting {Zo’ol.). {a) A Eiiroi>ean sparrow 
{Eniberiza schwniclus) which frequents marshy places; — 
called also reed sjmirow, ring bantiny. (b) Rcedliug. — 
R^ canary grass {Hot.), a tall wild grass {Phalnris unin- 
dinacea). — Reed grass. {Hot.) (a) The common reed. See 
Reed, 1. (6) A I^ant of the genus Sparganium ; hur 
reed. See under Buh. — Reed organ (3/f/.s.), an organ in 
which the wind acts on a set of free reeds, as the Iiarmo- 
nium, melodeon, concertina, etc. — Reed pipe {Mus.), a 
pipe of an organ furnished with a reed. — Reed sparrow. 
iZo'dl.) See Jited bunting, above. — Reed Btop(A/ua.), a set 
of pipes in an organ furnislied with reeds. — Reed warbler. 
{Zo'ol.) (a) A small European warbler {Acrocejdtolus 
streperus) ; — called also renl term. (6) Any one of sev- 
erai BX>ecies of Indian and Australian warblers of tliu 
genera Acrocephalns, Calamoherpe, and Arundioor. 
They are excellent singers. — Sea-sand reed {Hot.), a kind 
of coarse gross {Annuophila arundinacea). Bee Beach 
grass, under Beach. — Wood reed grass {Hot.), a tall, 
elegant grass {iSnna arundinacea), common in moist 
woods. 

Reedn^lrd'' (rSd^b^rdO, n, {Zo'ol.) (a) Tlie bobolink. 
(6) One of several small Asiatic singing birds of the 
acwora Scluenicola and Eurycercus ; — called also reed 
oohhler. 

ReMniUOk'' (-btikO, n. {Zo'ol.) Bee Rietboc. 

Reed'ed, a. 1. Covered with reeds ; reedy. Tusser. 

2. Formed with channels and ridges like reeds. 

Reed'en (red^Ti), a. Consisting of a reed or reeds. 

Through rceden pipes convey the golden flood. Drycten, 

Re-bd^l-fi-oa^tion (rS-Bd'T-fT-kS'shCin), n. [Cf. F. rS- 
Edification. See ReEdiey.] The act of reedifying ; tho 
state of being reedifled. 

Re-8dl-fy (r5-fid'T-fi), r. /. [Pref. re- -j- edify : cf. F. 
rSedifier, L. reaediflcare.) To edify anew ; to build 
again after destruction, [i?.] Milton, 

Readying (rS(VTng), n. [From 4th Reed.] 1. {Arch.) 
A small convex molding ; a reed 
(see Illust. {i) of Molding) ; one 
of several set close together to dec- 
orate a surface ; also, decoration 
by means of reedings ; — the re- 
verse of fiuting. 

Several reedings are often 
placed together, parallel to each 
other, either projecting from, or in- 
serted into, the adjoining surface. 

The decoration so produced is then 
called, in general, reeding, 

2. The nurling on the edge of a 
coin ; — commonly called inUliny. 

Reed'lam, a. Destitute of reeds ; 

BSjrcef/Zr.?.? banks. 

Reod'lil^ (-ling), n. {Zn'dl.) The European bearded 
{Pirn ' ' ' ' ' ... 



Reeding (1, Note). 


titmouse {Famirus biurmicu.s) ; — called also reed bunt- 
ing, bearded pinnock, and lesser butcher bird. 

It is orange brown, marked witli black, wliito, and 
ymlow on the wings. Tho mule has a tuft of black feath- 
ers on each side oi the face. 

Reed'-maoe^ (-masO, n. {Bot.) The cat-tail. 

Reed'wot^ (-wfirk'), n, {Mu.’i.) A collective name 
for the reed stops of an organ. 

Reod'y (-y), a, 1. Abounding with reeds; covered 
with reeds. “ A reedy pool.” 'Thomson. 

2. Having the quality of a reed in tone, that is, harsh 
and thhi, os some voices. 

RWf (r5f), n. [Akin to D. rif, G. riff, Icel. rif, Dan. 
rev; cf. Icel. rif a rift, rent, fisiBure, rif a to rive, tear. 
Cf. Rift, Rive.] 1. A chain or range of rocks lying at 
or near the surface of tho water. See Coral reefs, under 
Coral. 

2. {Mining) A large vein of auriferous quartz ; — so 
called in Australia. Hence, any body of ro(;k yielding 
valuable ore. 

Rssf builder {Zo'ol.), any stony coral which contributes 
material to tho formation of coral reefs. — Rssf heron 

I Zo'dl.), any heron of the genus Bemiegretta ; as, the 
due reef heron {D. jugularis) of Australia. 

Raef, n. [Akin to D. reef, G. reff, Bw. ref ; cf. Icel. 
rif reef, rif a to fasten together. Cf. Reeve, v. t.. Riv- 
et.] (./Van/.) That part of a sail whicli is taken in or let 
out by means of the reef points, in order to adapt tho 
size of the soil to the force of the wind. 

From the head to the first reef-bnnd, in square 
sails, is termed the first reef ; from this to the next is 
the .second reef; and so on. In fore-and-aft sails, which 
reef on tlie foot, the first reef is the lowest part. Totten. 

Oloss rssf, the last reef that can be put In. — Rssf band. 
See Reef-band in the Vocabulary. — Rssf knot, the knot 
which is used in tying reef points. Bee Illust. under Knot. 
~ Rssf 11ns, a small roue formerly used to reef the courts 
by being passed spirally roimd tlie yard and through tlie 
holes of the reef. Totten. — Rssf points, pieces of small 
rope passing through the eyelet holes of a reef-band, and 
used in reefing the sail. — Rssf taekls, a tackle by which 
the reef cringles, or rings, of a sail are hauled up to the 

a ird for reefing. Totten. — To taks a rssf in, to reduce 
e size of (a smI) by folding or rolling up a reef, and 
lashing it to the spar. 

R««t, u. /. [imp. & p. p. Reefed (rSft) ; p-pr. & vb. 
n. Reefing.] (Aaut.) To reduce the extent of (as a 
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Mil) by rolling or folding a certain portion of It and 
it fait to the yard or apar. ToUm. 

To roef the paddlM, to move the float* of a paddle 
wheel toward ita center so that they will not dip so 
deeply. 

Iteef^.baild^ (rSf'bSndO?». (JV^au/.) A piece of canvas 
sewed across a sail to strengthen it in the part where 
the eyelet holes for reefing are made, Totten. 

Reefer (-3r), n. 1. f AW.) One who reefs; — a 
name often given to midshipmen. Moinryat. 

2 . A close-fitting jacket or short coat of thick cloth. 

ReeHng, n. {i\aut.) The process of taking in a reef. 

Beeflng howiprlt, a bowsprit so rigged that it can easily 
ihortenod by sliding inboard, as in cutters. 


be run m, or si 

Rwl'y (-y), a. Full of reefs or rocks. 

Rook (rSk), n. A rick. lObs.'] B, Jonson. 

Reek, n. [AS. ri^c ; akin to OFnes. rek, LG. & 1). 7'ook^ 
G. rauch^ OHO, rouh^ Dan. rog^ 8w. r'ak. Icol. reykr, and 
to AS. rebcan to reek, smoke, loel. rjuka^ G. riechen to 
smell.] Vapor; steam; smoke; fume. 

A# hateful to me as the reck of a limekiln. Shuk. 
Reek, V. i. [imp. & p. p. RfiSKBD (rSkt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Hkbkino.] [AS. rhutn. See Rbbk vapor.] To 
emit vapor, usmdiy that which is warm and moist ; to 
be full of fumes ; to steam ; to smoke ; to exhale. 

Few chimneys reeking you sliall espy, Spenser, 

1 found me laid 

In balmy Rweat, which with hia Iwams the sun 
Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. JUilton. 
TJie coffee roojns reeked with tobacco. Macaulay. 

Reek'y a. [From 2d Rbbk; cf. Rbbchy.] 

1. Bolfotl with smoke or steam ; smoky ; foul. Shak. 
a. Emitting reek. fen.” Sir W. Scott, 

Reel (rel), n. [Gaol. HgMl.l A lively dauce of the 
Highlanders of Scotland ; also, the music to the dauce ; — 
often called Scotch red. 

Virginia real, the common name throughout the United 
States for the old English “country dance,” or contra- 
dance (contredanse). Bartlett. 

Reel, n. [AS. hredl : cf. Icel. hrsell a weaver’s reed 
or sloy.] 1. A frame with radial arms, or a kind of 
spool, turning on an axis, on which yarn, threads, lines, 
or the like, are wound ; as, a log reef, used by seamen ; 
an angler’s reel ; a garden reel. 

8. A machine on which yarn is wound and measured 
into lays and h.anks, — for cotton or linen it is fifty-four 
inches in circuit ; for worsted, thirty inches. McElrath. 

S. {Agric.) A device consisting of radial arms with 
horizontal slats, connected with a harvesting machine, 
for liolding the stalks of grain in position to be cut by 
the knives. 

BmI oven, a baker’s oven In which bread pans hang 
•impended from the arms of a kind of reel revolving on 
a horizontal ax is. An ujht. 

Rool, r. t. [imp. & p. p. Reeled (rSld) ; p. pr. & 
n. Reeling.] 1. To roll. [('> 65 .] 

And Siayphun an huge round stone did reel. Spenser. 

2 . To wind upon a reel, .as yarn or thread. 

Reel, t’. i. [Cf. Sw. rngla. See 2d Reel.] 1. To in- 
cline, in walking, from one side to the other ; to stagger. 
They red to and fro, and xtagger like a drunken man. 

rt. evil. 27. 

He, with heavy fumon oppresaod, 

JieelcJ from the palace, aud retired to rest. Pope. 

The wagons reeling under the yellow sheaves. Macaulay. 

2 . To have a whirling sensation ; to be giddy. 

In these lengthened vigils his brain often reded. Hawthorne. 
RmI, n. The act or motion of reeling or staggering; 
as, a drunken red. Shak. 

Re^i(-leot' (rS^S-lSkt^, V. i. To elect again ; as, to re- 
ded the former governor. 

Re^V-lec^tloll (-ISk'siiiln), 71. Election a second time, 
or anew ; as, tlic re'dediofi of a former chief. 

RoeFer (r51'3r), n. 1. One who reels. 

2. The grasshopper warbler ; — so called from 

its note. [Pror. Eng."] 

Re4aa-gl-ble (re-3FI-jT-b’l), a. Eligible again ; ca- 
pable of rebloctlon ; as, re'digible to the same ofllce. — 
B^'l-gl-bll'l-ty (r5.«l/.I-Ji:bTl'T-tV), n. 

Rmhi (rSm), 71. [Heb.] {Zodl.) The Hebrew name 
of a horned wild animal, probably the Urns. 

In King James’s Version it is called itnicom : in 
the Revised Version, wild ox. Job xxxix. 9. 

Reetn, n. t. [Of. Ream to make a hole In.] [Naut.) 
To open (the seams of a vessel’s planking) for the pur- 
pose of calking them. 

Bssmtng Iron (Maut.). an iron chisel for reeming the 
seams of planks in calking ships. 

RtFkn-bftrk' (re'gm-bkrk'), v. t. & i. To put, or go, 
on board a vessel again ; to embark again. 

R«4hn^lMr>Jui^tlra(rS^m^bi{r-kS>'shtin),n. A putting, 
or going, on board a vessel again. 

Re^dm-bod^ (rS'fim-bSd'j^), V. t. To embody agidn. 
Re^dm-braoa^ (-bras'), v. i. To embrace again. 
Rd^b-morge' (rb^^-merj'), v. i. To emerge again. 
Re'b'JBOr^onoe (^Sr'jtfns), n. Act of reemerging. 
R^tto-aot' (rS'Sn-uct'), V, t. To enact again. 
Re'bll'ao'tlon (-Sk'shfin), n. The act of reenacting ; 
the state of being reenacted. 

Re^bn-aot'moiit (-ftkt'ment), n. The enacting or pass- 
ing of a law a second time ; the renewal of a law, 
Rt'fo’OOlir'ago (•ktlr'llj ;), V. t. To encourage again, 
Ra'bll'Aow' (-dou'), V. t. To endow again. 
Ra'bn-foroo' (-fSrs'), v. t, [Pref . re- f • enforce : ct. F. 
rm/orcer.] To stren^Iien with new force, assistance, 
material, or support; as, to reinforce an argument; to 
reinforce a garment ; especially, to strengthen with ad- 
ditional troops, as an army or a fort, or with additional 
ships, ns a fleet. [Written also reinforce.'X 
Re^'foroe', n. [8eeRBUinmRcv,r.,anacf.RAirroBCB, 
RnniroitOB.] Bomething which reenforces or streugtliens. j 
Bpaoifically : (a) That part of a (cannon near the breech j 


which is thicker than the rest of the piece, so as better 
to resist the force of the exploding powder. See lUud, 
of Cannon, (b) An additional tbiokness of canvas, cloth, 
or the like, around an eyelet, buttonhole, etc. 

Ro'bn-toroe'mMlt (rS^fiu-fSrs'ment), n. 1. The act 
of reenforcing, or the state of being reenforced. 

2. That which reenforces ; additional force ; espe- 
cially, additional troops or force to augment tho strength 
of an army, or ships to strengthen a navy or fleet. 

Re^bn-g^a' (-gaj'), v. t. & i. To engage a second 
time or again. 

Ra^bn-gaga'inailt (-meut), n. A renewed or repeated 
en^gement. 

Ke^bn-grave' (-grav'), v. t. To engrave anew. 
Re'bn'ioy' (-joi'), v. i. To enjoy anew. Pope. 

Re^bn-ioy'mant (-ment), n. Renewed enjoyment. 
Re'bn-l^'dle (-kfu'd’i), v. t. To enkindle again. 
Re^bn-llat' (-list'), v. t. & i. To enlist again. 
Re''bll>Ufit'meilt (-ment), 7t. A renewed enlistment. 
Re^bn-Slave' (-slSv'), v. t. To enslave again. 
Re-en'tar (rS-Sn'tSr), v. t, 1. To enter again. 

2. [Engraving) To cut deeper, as engraved lines on a 
plate of metal, when the engraving has not been deep 
enough, or the plate has become worn in printing. 
Ra-bn'ter, V. i. To enter anew or again. 

KMUtering angls, an angle of a polygon pointing inward, 
as in tho cut. — ksenteriag polygon, 
a polygon having one or more reim- / ^ “ — v 

tering angles. / ^ \ 

Re-bn'ter-ing, n. {Calico Print- \ 

ing) The process of apjplying add I- / 

tional colors, by applications of print- / 

ing blocks, to patterns already partly 
colored. RePnterlug Polygon. 

Re^bn-throne' (-thrSn'), v f. To « Repntenng Angle, 
enthrone again ; to replace on a throne. 
Re^bn-tluroil^meilt (-ment), n. A second enthroning. 
Rd-bn'tranoe (rS-^u'trans), n. The act of entering 
again ; reentry. Hooker. 

Ro-bn'trant (-trunt), a. Reentering ; pointing or di- 
rected inwards ; as, a reintrant angle. 

Re-bn'tiy (-trV), n. 1. A second or new entry ; as, a 
reentry Into public life. 

2. {Law) A resuming or retaking possession of what 
one has lately foregone; — applied especially to land j the 
entry by a lessor upon tho premises leased, on failure 
of the tenant to pay rent or perform tho covenants in 
the lease. Burrill. 

Card of rsBntry ( Whist).^ a cawi that by winning a trick 
will bring one the lead at on advanced period of tne hand. 
Ro'b-reot' (rS^t-rSkt'), v, (. To erect again. 
Reer'motUld' (rSr'mous'), n. {Zodl.) Sec Reabmoube. 
Re^bB-tabOisb (rS'bs-tSb'lIsh), t^. t. To establish 
anew ; to fix or confirm again ; to restore ; as, to rees- 
tablish a covenant ; to re'istablish health. 
Re^bfl-taVUsh-or (-Sr), n. One who establishes again. 
Re^bf-tab'llBll'nent (-ment), n. The act of reestab- 
lishing ; the state of being reestablished. Addison. 

Ro^bS-tatO' (-tat'), r. /. To reestablish. [Ohs.) Wuliis. 
Reeve (rev), n. {Zodl.) The female of the ruff. 
Reeve, v. t. [imp, «fc p. p. Rove (r5v) ; p. pr. S: rb. 
n. Rebvino.] [Cf. D. reven. See Reef, 71. & r. f.] 
(iVauA ) pass, as the end of a rope, through any hole 
in a block, tliimble, cleat, ringbolt, cringle, or tl»o like. 

Reeve, n. [OK. reve, AS. gerefa, Cf. Sheriff.] An 
officer, steward, bailiff, or governor; — used obleliy in 
compounds; as, shirerm’C, iiow written sheriff; port- 
reerey etc. Chaucer. Piers Plowman. 

Re^bZ-arn'l-na-ble (rS'3gz-Sm'T-n&-b’l), a. Admitting 
of being reexamined or reconsidered. Story. 

Ro'bZ-am'l-na'tlOII (-I-na'shfln), n. A repeated ex- 
amination. See under Examination. 

Re'bZ-am'lne (-In), v. t. To examine anew. Hooker. 
Re'bX-dUUlge' ( re ' bks - ch5n j ' ), r. t. To exchange 
anew ; to reverse (a previous exchange). 

Re'bZ-ObailffO^t n. 1. A renewed exchange ; a re- 
versal of an exchange. 

2. {Com.) The expense chargeable on a bill of ex- 
change or draft which has been dishonored in a foreign 
coimtry, and returned to the country in which It was 
made or Indorsed, and then taken up. Bouvier. 

The rate of recTchange is regulated with respect to the drawer, 
at the course of exchange between tho j)lnce where the bill of 
exchange was payable, and the place where it was drawn. ^ He- 
exchanges can noi be cuTnuIated. tPahh. 

Re'bk-hlb'lt (rS'ggz-Tbat or -bka-hlbOft), v. t. To ex- 
hibit again. 

Re^bz pel' (rS'fiks-pSlO, v. t. To expel again. 
Re'bz-i»e'ri-enoe C-i)5'rI-en8), n. A renewed or re- 
peated experience. 

Re^bz-Dort' (-jiSrt'), t*. t. To export again, as what 
has been imported. 

Ra-bz'poit f^r5-€kB'p5rt), n. Any commodity rebx- 
Iiorted ; — chiefly in the plural. 

Re-bZ'por-tZ'tlOIl (-por-ts'shiln), 71. The act of re- 
exporting, or of exporting an import. A. Smith. 

Re'bZ-pul'BlOXL (rS'Bks-pliFshftn), ti. Renewed or re- 
peated expulsion. Fuller. 

Reezed (rSzd), a. Grown rank ; rancid ; rustv. 

‘ ‘ Reezed bacon . ’ ’ 'Mar si on . 

Rt-fkC'tlcm (ri-fSk'ahttn), 71. [Sec Refection.] Rec- 
on^nse ; atonement ; retribution. [06«.] Howell. 

IlA-far' (rft-fSr'), V. t. [Cf. F. re/aire to do over again.] 
To go over again ; to repeat. [Ob.<t.] 

To him therefore tliis wonder done rc/ar. Fairfax. 
RB-fMh'lon (rS-fXsh'fin), V. t. To fashion anew ; to 
form or mold into shape a second time. MacKniqht. 

R«-fftBll'ion*IIMIlt (-ment), n. The act of refashion- 
ing, or the state of being refashioned. [/?.] I,eigh Hunt. 
Rd-fM'ton (r£-fAi'’n), v. t. To fasten again. 

RZ-fMt' (rt-fSkt'), V, t. [L. refectusy p. p. of ref cere ; 
pref. re- re- -\-facere to make.] To restore after )mn- 
ger or fati^e ; to refresh. [AfcAaic] Sir T. Browne. 


Rb-liO'tUlIl (rJ-fbk'shttn), 71. [L. refectio : cl.T. 
fedion. Bee Rbfbot, Fact.] Refreshmexrt after hun- 
ger or fatigue ; a repast ; a lunch. 

[His] feeble spirit inly felt refection. Spenser. 
Those Attic nights, and those r^ectiom of the gods. Curran. 
Ro-loo^tlva (r6-fSk'tIv), a. Refreshing ; restoring. 
Rd-l#0'tlV0, 71. That which refreshes. 
Ro-foc'tO-ry(-t6-rj^),7i.; pi. Refbctorikb (-rlz), [LL. 
refedorium : cf. F. refectoirc. Hot* Refection ] A room 
f or ref reshmeut ; originally, a dining hall in monasteries 
or convents. 

Sometimes pronounced r6f'6k-tS-rj^, especially 
whwi signifying the eating room in monasteries. 

Re-fel' (rc-ffil'), V. t. [L. refdlere; pref. re- re- -j- 
failere to deceive.] To refute ; to disprove ; os, to rc/el 
the tricks of a sopldster. [C»t5.] J. Watts. 

How he rej'dled me, and how I replied. Hhak. 

Re-fer' (rS-fSr'), v. t. [imp. Sip. p. Referred (-fSrd') ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Refberino.] (V. rfferery L. referre; 
pref. re- re- -\-ferre to bear. 6co Bear to carry J 1. To 
carry or send back. [06 j.] Chaucer. 

2. Hence : To send or direct away ; to send or direct 
elsewhere, as for treatment, aid, information, decision, 
etc. ; to make over, or pass over, to another ; as, to refer 
a student to an author ; to refer a beggar to an ofidoer ; 
to refer a bill to a committee ; a court refers a matter 
of fact to a commissioner for investigation, or refers a 
question of law to a superior tribunal. 

3 . To place In or under by a mental or rational proc- 
ess ; to assign to, as a class, a cause, a source, » motive, 
reason, or ground of explanation ; as, he referred the phe- 
nomena to electrical disturbances. 

To refer one’s self, to have recourse ; to betake one’s 
self ; to make application ; to appeal, f Obs.] 

1 ’ll refer me to all things of seme. Sltak. 

Re-ler', V, i. 1. To have recourse ; to apply ; to ap- 
peal ; to betake one’s self ; as, to refei' to a dictionary. 

In suits ... It is good to refer to some friend of trust Bacon. 

2. To have relation or reference ; to relate ; to point ; 
as, the figure refers to a footnote. 

Of those plttcoB that rdcr to the shutting and opening tho 
abyss, 1 take notice of that in Job. Jip. Burnet. 

3. To carry the mind or thought ; to direct attention ; 
as, the preacher refeired to the late election. 

4 . To direct inquiry for information or a guaranteo 
of any kind, as In respect to one’s integrity, capacity, 
pecuniary ability, and the like ; as, I referred to his 
employer for the truth of his story. 

Sf II. — To alludii; advert ; suggest ; appeal, — Refer. 
Allude. Advert, we refer to a thing by specifically ana 
distinctly introducing it into our discourse. We allude 
to it by introducing it indirectly or indefinitely, as by 
something collaterally allied to It. We advert to it by 
turning off somewhat abruptly to consider it more at 
large. Thus, Macaulay .re/er.? to the early condition of 
England at the opening of his history; he aUnde.7 to 
these statements from time to time ; and adverts. In tlio 
progress of his work, to various circumstances of pecul- 
iar interest, on whiiJi for a time ho dwells. “But to 
do good is . . . that tlmt 8oloinon cliiefiy refers to in tho 
text.” Sharp. “This, I doubt not, was that artificial 
structure here alluded to. ” T. Jiumid. 

Nnw to the uiiivt'rf iil whole advert ; 

The earth rcgnrd us of that wlioU* a part. Blackmore. 
Ref'er-a-Wo (rCf'3r-d-b’l), a. Capable of being re- 
ferred, or considered in relation to something else; as- 
signable ; ascribablc. [Written also referHUe.) 

It iH a (mofititm mnonR i)hil(ii5(iphpr8, whothcr all the uttrnc- 
tions widen obtain between bodies are rcjcrahlc to onr general 
cuu^e, ir. Eicholmn. 

Ref'er-06' (-5'), «. One to whom a thing is referred ; 
a person to wliom a matter hi dispute has teen referred, 
in order that be may settle it. 

Syn. — Judge ; arbitrator ; umpire. See Jitdoi. 
Ref'er-ence (rBf'Sr-ens), n. [See Refer.] 1, Tlie 
act of referring, or the state of being referred ; as, refer- 
ence to a chart for guidance ; the reference of a question 
for decision ; the r^erence of phenomena to causes ; the 
reference of a plant to class or genus. 

2. That which refers to something ; a specific direction 
of the attention ; as, a reference in a sermon to recent 
events ; a reference in a textbook. 

3. Relation; regard; respect. 

Something that Iinth a rcjWcnce to my atate. Shak. 
Tho. Christian religion cninmnnds sobriety, temperance, and 
moderation, in reference to our apjadlteB and pasBions. 7Wot$on. 

rrier nature] lucked »'e/crmccftnd adaptation to the worlc Into 
wuicli «hc was bom. Hawthorne. 

4 . One who, or that which, Is referred to. Specifically : 
(ff) One of wlioin inquiries can be mode as to the integ- 
rity, capacity, aud the like, of another. (6) A work, or 
a passtwe in a work, to which one Is referred. 

5. {Law) (a) The act of submitting a matter in dis- 
pute to the judgment of one or more persons for deci- 
sion. (&) {Equity) The process of sending any matter, 
for inquiry in a cause, to a master or other officer. In 
order that he m^ ascertain facts and rejiort to tho court. 

6. Appeal, [i?.] ” Make your full reference.''* Shak. 
Ssfsrsnoe Bible, a Bible in which brief explanations, and 

references to parallel passages, are priuted In the margin 
of tho text. 

Raf'er-en'dA-ry (rBf/Sr-Sn'di-ry), 7t. [LL. referenda- 
Hus. fr. L. refrrendus to bo referred, gerundive of re- 
ferre: ct.F.referendairr. See Refer.] 1, One to whose 
decision a cause Is referred ; a referee. [(56^.] Bacon. 

2. An officer who delivered the royal answer to peti- 
tions. ** Referendaries y or masters of request. ” Harmar. 

3. Fonnerly, an ofl^cer of state charged witJi tlie duty 
of procuring and dispatching diplomas aud decrees. 

nefer-Ml'tlfll (!-sbal), a. Containing a referonoo; 
pointing to something out of itself ; as, notes for refer- 
ential use. — Ref'tr-on'tial-ly, adv. 

Re-for'lll«nt (rfc-fSr'mant), 7t. The act of referring ; 
reference. Laud, 


ftle, senAte, cAre, Am, Ann, Aik, final, rU; Bve, fivent, find, ffim, recent; Ice, tdea, HI; Slid, fihey, 6rb, 5dd; 
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purify ; 
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(rS^fSr-mfint'), v. L A (. To forment, or 
otiue to ferment, again. Blaokmore. 

Rt-fMr'rdr (rd-fSr^rSr), n. One who refers. 
R9>fer^-ble (-rt-bU), a. Referable. Hallam, 

R^lik^lire (le-fTg'Or), V, t. To figure again. Shak. 

Ra-ttu'CrS-lTl^), V, t. A i. To All, or become full, again. 
RO'lllld' (re-findO) f* To And again ; to get or ex* 
perience again. Sandyt. 

Re-llne' (r*-fln')» f. [imp. A p. Rstinbo (-find') ; 

^ pr. A vb. n. RsriNiMa.J [Pref. re-~\-Jine to make 
e : cf. F. roffiner,^ 1. To reduce to a &ie, unmixed, 
or pure state; to free from impurities; to free from 
dross or alloy ; to separate from extraneous matter ; to 
‘ \ ; to defecate ; as, to refine gold or silver ; to refine 
r to refine wine or sugar. 

I will bring the tlilrd port through the Are, and will refine 
them ai lilvcr is ratted. Zech, xiii. l>. 

2. To purifv from what is gross, coarse, vulgar, inele- 
gant, low, and the like ; to make elegant or excellent ; to 
polish ; as, to refine the manners, the language, the style, 
the taste, the intellect, or the moral feeiingB. 

Love refines 

The thoughts, and heart enlarges. Milton. 

Syn. — To purify ; clarify ; polish ; ennoble. 

Re-fine', V. i. 1. To become pure ; to bo cleared of 
feculent matter. 

8o the pure, limpid stream, when foul with stains, 

Works Itself clear, and, as it runs, ivjincs. Addison. 

2. To improve in accuracy, delicacy, or excellence. 
Chaucer refined on Boccaco, and mended his stories. Dryden. 
But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens I How the style refines / Pope. 
3. To affect nicety or subtilty in thought or lan- 
guage. ** Ho makes another paragraph about our refin- 
fnp in controversy. ” Atterhury. 

Re*fined' (-find'), a. Freed from impurities or alloy ; 
puriAed ; polished ; cultured ; delicate ; as, refined gold ; 
refined language ; refined sentiments. 

Refined wits who honored poesy w'ith their pens. Peachnm. 

~ Re-lin'ed-ly (rf-fin'Sd-iy), adv. — Re-^'ed-ness.n. 
Re-line'ment (r^-fiu'mtfnt), n. [Cf. F. rafilnement.^ 
1. Tlie act of reAuing, or the state of being reAned ; 
as, the refinement of metals ; refinement of ideas. 

The more bodies nrc of kin to spirit inaublilty and 
the more diffusive are they. Ron is. 

From the civil war to this time, 1 doubt whether the corrup- 
tions in our language have not equaled its refinements. Su'i/t. 

2. That which is reAned, elaborated, or polished to 
excess ; an affected subtilty ; as, refinements of logic. 
“ The refinements of irregular cunning.” Rogers. 

Syn. — PuriAcation ; polish ; politeness ; gentility ; ele- 
gance ; cultivation ; civilization. 

RO'fln'er (-fin'er), n. One who, or that which, reAiies. 
Ro-llii'er-y ( y), n. ; pi. Refineries (-Tz). [Cf. F. 
rajfinerie.] 1. The building and apparatus for reAniug 
or purifying, esp. metals and sugar. 

2. A furnace in which cast iron is reAned by the action 
of a blast on the molten metal. 

R»-fit^ (r$-fTt'), V. t. 1. To At or prepare for use 
again ; to repair ; to restore after damage or decay ; as, 
to refit a garment ; to refit ships of w'ar. Macaulay. 
2. To At out or supply a second time. 

Re-llt', r. <. To obtain repairs or supplies; as, the 
Aeet returned to refit. 

Re-fit'ment (-ment), n. The act of reAtting, or the 
state of being reAtted. 

Re-Hz' (re-ftks'), V. t. To Ax again or anew ; to es- 
tablish anew. Fuller. 

Re-flame' (r$-Aain'), v. i. To kindle again into Aame. 
Re-!lect' (r$-A6kt'), v. t. [imp. A n. p. Reflected ; 
p. pr. A vb. n. Rbflbctino.} [L. rejiectere^ rejlexuni ; 
pref. re- re- -f- Jledere to bend or turn. See Flexible, 
and cf. Reflex, r.] 1. To bend back; to give a back- 
ward turn to ; to throw back ; especially, to cause to 
return after striking upon any surface ; as, a mirror 
reflects rays of light ; polished metals reflect heat. 


Rd41tet'«lt (rt-fiSkt'ent), a. [L. r^eetenSf p. pr. of 
r^lectere. See RjErLBCT.] 1. Bending or Aying back ; 
r^eoted. “ The ray descendent, and the ray reflectent 
Aying with so great a speed.” Sir K. IHgby, 

2. BeAectiug ; as, a reflectent body. Sir K. IHgby. 

Re-ftoct'i-ble (-l-b’l). a. Capable of being reAected, 
or thrown back ; roAexible. 

Re-flect'lnf, a. l. Throwing back light, heat, etc., 
as a mirror or other surface. 

2. Given to reAection or serious consideration; re- 
Aective ; contemplative ; as, a reflecting mind. 

SsAsoting circle, on astronomical instrument for meas- 
uring angles, like the sextant 
or Hadley's ijuadraut, by the 
reAection of light from two 
plane mirrors which it carries, 
and differing from the sextant 
chieAy in having an entire cir- 
cle. — • Reflectlnf galvaaomster, 
a galvanometer in which the 
denoctious of the needle are RcAecting Circle, 
read by means of a mirror at- 
tached to it, which reAeots a ray of light or the image of 
a scale : —called also mirror qalvanometcr. — Ssflsetlag 
goalomsUr. See under GoNxomTSB. — tsls- 

soops. See under Tblhscofs. 

Re-fleot'lng-ly, adw With reAection; also, with 
censure ; reproachful^. Swift. 

Rt-floo'tlbn (re-A&'shlln), n. [L. reflexio : cf. F, 
reflexion. See Reflect.] [Written also rejlcxion.'] 

1. The act of redecting, or turning or sending back, 
or the state of being reAected. SpeciAcally ; (a) The 
return of rays, beams, sound, or the like, from a surface. 
See Angle of reflection^ below. 

The eye aees not itself, 

But by reflection, by some other things. Shade. 

(&) The reverting of the mind to that which has already 
occupied it ; continued consideration ; meditation ; con- 
templation ; hence, also, that operation or power of the 
mind by which it is consciotiM of its own acts or states ; 
the ca 2 )aclty for judging rationally, especially in view of 
a moral rule or st.andard 

By rrfie.ction , ... I would be understood to mean, that notice 
which the miud takes of its own operntiunH, and the tuunner of 
them, by reason whereof there como to be ideas of these o|>eru- 
tiona in the understanding. iix'Ae. 

This delight grows and improves under thought and reflection. 

South. 



2. Shining; brightness, ns of the sun. Shak. 

3. That which la produced by reAection. SpeciAcally : 
{a) An image given back from a reAecting surface; a 
reAected counterpart. 

As the sun in water we can bear, 

Yet not the sun, but his reflection, there. Diijden. 

A part reAected, or turned ^ck, at an angle ; as, the 
reflection of a membrane, (c) Result of meditation ; 
thought or opinion after attentive consideration or con- 
templation ; especially, thoughts suggested by truth. 

Job’s reflections on his once nourishing estate did at the same 
time afAiot and encourage him. Atierbury. 

4. Censure ; reproach cast. 


He died ; and oh I may no inflection shed 

Its poi.sonous venom on the royal dead. Prior. 

6. (Physiol.) The transference of an excitement from 
one nerve Aber to another by means of the nerve cells, 
os in reAex action. Bee Reflex action, under Reflex. 

Angle of reflection, the ani::(le which anything, as a ray 
of light, on leaving a reAecting surface, « 
makes with the perpendicular to the 
surface. —An^le of total reflection. (Opt.) \ 

Same as Critical anyle^ under Critical. 


rumination , 
musing; thinking. 


contemplation; ^ 


Syn. — Meditation , , ^ 

ilnation ; cogitation ; consideration ; F 


Re-flflCt'lVO (rJ-A8kt'Tv), n. 

Reflexive.] 1. 1 
os, a reflective mirror. 


Reflection, 1 (a). 


riflectif. Cf. Reflexiv^e.] 1. Throwing Angle of 


back images ; 

In the reflecti\ye stream the sighing bride. 
Viewing her charms. 


prior. 


Let me mind the reader to reflect his eye on our quotations. 

Fuller. 

Bodice close together reflect their own color. iJryden. 

2. To give bock an image or likeness of ; to mirror. 
Nature is the glass reflecting God, 

As by the tea I'fflectcd is the sun. Young. 

Rfl-flflOt', V, i. 1. To throw back light, heat, or the 
like ; to return rays or beams. 

2. To be sent back ; to rebound as from a surface ; to 
revert ; to return. 

Whose virtues will, T hope. 

Reflect on Rome, as Titan's rays on earth. Shak. 

3. To throw or turn back the thoughts upon anything ; 
to contemplate. SpeciAcally: To attend earnestly to 
what passes within the mind ; to attend to the facts or 
phenomena of oonsoiousness ; to use attention or earnest 
thought ; to meditate ; especially, to think in relation to 
moral truth or rules. 

We can not be said to reflect upon any external object, except 
so far as that object has been previously perceived, and its 
imago become pari and parcel of our lutellectual furniture. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

All men are conscious of the operations of their own minds, at 
all Ames, while they are awake, but there are low who reflect 
upon them, or make thorn objects of thought. Reid, 

As I much reflected^ much I mourned. Prior. 

4. To oast reproach ; to cause censure or dishonor. 

Errors of wives reflect on husbands still. Dryden. 

Neither do 1 reflect in the least upon the memory of his Iste 
majesty. Suflft. 

fiyn. — To consider; think ; cogitate ; meditate ; con- 
template : ponder ; muse : ruminate. 

Re-flfl0t'2d, o. X. Thrown back after striking a sur- 
face ; as, reflected light, heat, sound, etc. 

2. Hence : Not one's own ; received from another ; as, 
his glory was reflected glory. 

3. Bent backward or outward ; reAexed. 


2. Capable of exercising thought or judgment ; as, re- 
flective reason. Piior. 

Ills perceptive and reflective faculties . . . thus acquired a pre- 
cocious und extraordinary development. Motley, 

3. Addicted to introspective or meditative habits ; as, 
a reflective person. 

4. (Gram.) HoAexive ; reciprocal. 

— Re-fleot'ive-ly, adv. — Re-Hoot'lye-neflfl, n. ” Re- 
flectiveness of manner.” J. C. Shairp. 

Re-llect'or (-Sri, n. [Cf. F. rfflecteur.'] 1. One who, 
or that which, rcnects. Boyle. 

2. (Physics) (ff) Something having a polished surfat^o 
for reAecting light or heat, os a mirror, a speculum, etc. 
(h) A reAecting telescope, (c) A device for reAecting 
sound. 

Re'flez (rS'ASks), a. [L. r^exus, p. p. of reflectere : 
cf. F. rSflexe. See Ruxect. j X. Directed back ; at- 
tended by reAection ; retroactive ; introspective. 

The rtflex act of the soul, or the turning of the intellectual 
eye inward upon its own actions. Sir M. Hale. 

2. Produced In reaction, in resistance, or in return. 

3. (Physiol.) Of, jpertalning to, or produced by, stim- 
ulus or excitation without the necessary intervention of 

I oonsciousness. 

Bsflex action (Physiol.), any action performed involun- 
tuily in consequence of an Impulse or impression trans- 
mitted along afferent nerves to a nerve center, from 
which it is reAected to an efferent nerve, and so calls into 
action certain muscles, organa, or cells. — Rsflaz nsrvs 
(Physiol.), an exoito-motory nerve. See Szoito-motokt. 

RalDUui (riFA^ks ; formerly rMffksO, n. [L. reflexus 
a bending back. See Reflect.] X. ReAection ; the light 
reAected from an Illuminated surface to one in shade. 

Yon gray Is not the morning’s eye, , 

*T is but the pal® reflet of Cynthia^ brow. Shak. 

On the depths of deatli there swims 
I The reflex of a human face. Tetmyson. 


2. (Physiol.) An involuntary movement produced by 
reAox action. 

Patellar reflex. See Knee jerk, under Kerb. 

Re-Uoz' (rS-Afiks'), v. t. [L. reflexus, p. p. of r^ee- 
tere. See Reflect.] X. To reflect. [Obs.} Shak, 
2. To bend back ; to turn back. J, Gregory , 

Re-flezod' (r^-flSkst'), a. Bent backward or outward. 
Re-Uezl-bll'l-ty (rft-Aeks'I-bll'I-ty), n. [Of. F. ri- 
flexibiUUA The quality or capability of being reflexible ; 
a«, the rejlexibility of the rays of light. Sir I. Newton. 

Re-llez'l-iae (rS-ASka'I.b’l), a. [Of. F. riflexible.] 
Capable of being reAected, or thrown back. 

The light of the sun consUti of ray* differently refrangible 
and nflexihle. Citeyne. 

Re-flez'ion (-ASk'shAn), n. Boo Reflection. Chaucer, 

_ Ro-llez'l-ty (rJ-ABks'T-tJ), n. The state or coudi' 
tion of being reflected. [/i.J 
Re-a«Z'iva (-Y\^, a. 1. [Cf. F. rlflexif.) Bending 
or turned backward ; reflective ; having resifcct to some- 
thing past. 

Aiiumnce reflexivv can not be a divine fiulh. Hammond. 

2. Implying censure. [06^.] “Wliat man does not 

resent an ugly rj^exive word ? ’’ South. 

3. (Gram A Having for its direct object a pronoun 
which refers to the agent or subject as its antecedent ; — 
said of certain verbs ; os, the witness perjured himself ; 
1 bethought myself. Applied also to pronouns of this 
class ; reciprocal ; reflective. 

— Re-flez'ive-ly, adv. — Ro-aez'lve-noM, n. 
Ro-llez'ly, adv. In a reflex maimer ; reflectively. 
Rd'float (rS'flSt), n. Reflux ; ebb. [Obs.) Bacon. 
Ro'llo-ren'oenoe (re'flft-rfts'sens), n. (Hot.) A blos- 
soming anew of a plant after it has apparently ceased 
blossoming for the season. 

Re-Uour'lsh (rS-flttr'Tsli), v. t. A i. To flourish again. 
Rc-flOW' (r^-tiS'), V. i. To flow bac k ; to ebb. 
Ro-flOW'er (rS-flou'Sr), V. t. & t. To flower, or cause 
to flower, again. Sylvester. 

Re-llno^tQ-a'tion (iS-flAkaA-S'shttn ; 135), n. A flow- 
ing back ; reflueiice. 

Rel'lU-enoe (rBf'lu-^ns), ) n. The quality of being ref- 
Rflf'ln-en-cy (-cn-sy), ) luent ; a flowing back. 

Ref'ltt-ent (-cut), a. [L. refluens, p. pr. of reflucre to 
flow back ; pref. re- re- + fluere to flow. See Pluent.] 
Flowing back ; returning ; ebbing. Cowper. 

And refluent through the pn** of fear 
Tlie battle's tide was poured. Sir JY Scott. 
Ref'ln-OlU (-As), a. [L. refluus.) Refluent. [06«.] 
RcKtlaz^ (re'flAks'), a. Returning, or flowing back ; 
reflex ; as, reflux action. 

Re'finz', n. [F. reflux. See Refluent, Flux.] A 
flowing back, as the return of a fluid ; ebb ; reaction ; 
as, the flux and reflux of the tides. 

All from me 

Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound. Milton. 
Re'tOO'il-late (rS-fSs'Tl-lSt), v. t. [L. refodllatus, p. 
p. of refocillart ; pref. re- ro- -f focillare to revive by 
warmth.] To refresh ; to revive. [Ot«.] Aubrey. 

Re-lOO^il’la'tionMa'BhAn), n. Restoration of strength 
by refreshment. [065,] Middleton. 

Re-fold' (re-fCld'), v. t. To fold again. 

Re'fo-ment' (rS/ffi-mSut'), v. t. To foment anew. 
Re-lor'ost-i-za'tion (rS-for'Sst-T-zS'shQu), n. Tlie act 
or process of reforestiziug. 

Re-lor'est-lze (rS-fSr'est-Iz), v. t. To convert again 
into a forest ; to plant again with trees. 

Re-forzt' (rS-ftlrj'), 1 ’. t. [Pref. re- -f forge : cf. F. 
reforger.] To forge again or anew ; lieaco, to fasliioit or 
fabricate anew ; to make over. Udall, 

Re-for'ger (rS-for'Jer), n. One who reforges. 
Re-form' (rS-fOrm'), u. t. [F. reformer, L. reformare; 
pref. re- re- form are to form, from forma form. See 

Form.] To put into a new and improved form or con- 
dition ; to restore to a former good state, or bring from 
bad to good ; to change from worse to better ; to amend ; 
to correct ; as, to reform a profligate man ; to refotmi 
corrupt manners or morals. 

The example alone of a viciou* prince will corrupt nn age ; 
but that of n good one will not reform It. Su'\it. 

Syn. —To amend; correct; emend: rectify; mend; 
repair ; better ; improve ; restore ; reclaim. 

Re-form', V. i. To return to a good state ; to amend 
or correct one’s own character or habits ; as, a man of 
settled habits of vice will seldom reform. 

Re-form', n. [F. rlformc.'] Amendment of what is 
defective, vicious, corrupt, or depraved; reformation; 
as, reform of elections ; reform of government. 

Civil service reform. Bee under Civil. -- Kefonn acts 
(Eng. Politics), acts of Parliament passed in lb32, 1867, 
1884, ISSi*), extending and equalizing popular representa- 
tion in Parliament. — Reform school, a school established 
by a state or city government, for the confinement, in- 
struction, and reformation of juvenile offenders, and of 
young persons of idle, vicious, and vagrant habits. [ U. «S'.] 
Syn. — Reformation ; amendment ; rectification ; cor- 
recBou. See Reformation. 

Re-fomi' (rS-fdnn'l, v. t. A i. [imp. A p.v. Re-formed 
(- ffirmd') ; p. pr, A vb. n. Rb-forminq.] To give a new 
form to ; to form anew ; to take form again, or to take 
a new form ; as, to re-form the line after a charge. 

Re-torm'a-'tala (rt-t8rm'h-b’l), a. Capable of being 
reformed. Vote. 

Ref'or-IluUto' (r8f'8r-mSd'), n. A reformado. [065.] 
RtPor-nui'dO (-ma'di), n. [Bp., fr. reformer, h. re- 
formare. See Reform, v. L] 1. A monk of a reformed 
order. [Ob.t.’J freeier. 

2. An ofAcer who, In disgrace, Is deprived of his com- 
mand, but retains his rank, and somotimeshis pay. [Obs.J 

alzect rttfor- 

rfformation, 
or the state 
better; oor- 

fiction 'or amen^'ent of life, manners, or of anything 


tg-fonn'Rl-iie (r#-fSrm'ol-i*), r. i. To 
;ion ; to pretend to correctness. ' ' 

tif'or-niR'tiOll (rSf'Sr-ml'slifin), 


me, Anlte, nido, fv^i Rp» tox ; plt^ ; Wbd, fdbt ; out, oil ; chair i go ; tin*, lok ; then, thin ; bON ; *h - * in axure. 
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viciouB or corrupt ; a«, the reformation of maimeM ; te\f- 
onmUion of the ago ; reformation of abuses. 

Satire laahea vice into tx/ormation. Dryden. 

2. Specifically {Bed. Hist.\ the important religious 
inoveiiiout commenced by Luther early in the slxteentli 
century, which resulted in the formation of the various 
Protestant churches. 


Syn.~ Reform; amendment; correction; rectifica- 
tion. - Kefoemation, Reform. Refoimation is a more 
thorough and comprehensive change than rrfomi. It is 
appliod to subjects that are more important, and results 
in cliangcs wliich are more lusting. A rejoimatiun in- 
volves, ajul is followed by, many particular reforms. 
“ Tim pagun converts mention this groat re/orination of 
those who had been the greatest sinnera, with that sud- 
den and surprising chango wliich the Christian religion 
made in the lives of the most profiigate.” Addison. “ A 
variety of schomes, foundiMl in visionary and impractica- 
ble ideas of reform,, were suddenly prouuced.” Pitt. 

Re^-for-ma^tlon (rS^fSr-mS'shfin), n. The act of 
forming anew ; a second forming in order ; os, the re- 
formation of a column of troops into a hollow B<iuarG. 

Re-form'A-tlve (r$-form'it-tTv), a. Forming again; 
having the quality of renewing form ; reformatory, uood. 

Re-lonn'a-tO-ry (-tft-ry), «. Tending to produce ref- 
ormation ; reformative. 

Re-form'a-to-ry, n. ; pi. -riks (-rlz). An institution 
for promoting the reformation of olfeuders. 

Magistrates may Bond Juvenile offenders to rxformatorits in- 
stead of to prisons. Eng. Cyc. 

Re-formed' (r$-f6mid'), a. 1. Corrected ; amended ; 
restored to purity or excellence; said, specifically, of 
the whole body of Protestant cliurches originating in the 
Reformation. Also, in a more restricted sense, of tlioso 
who separated from Luther on the doctrine of consul)- 
stantiation, etc., and carried tJie Roformation, as tlicy 
claimed, to a iiigher point. Tlie Protestant churches 
founded by them in Switzerland, France, Holland, and 
part of Germany, were culled the Ilcformed churches. 

The town wna one of the Btrongholds of the Rcformi d faith. 

Maeauluu. 


2. Amended in character and life ; as, a reformed 
gambler or drunkard. 

3. {Mil.) Retained in service on half or full pay after 
the disbandment of the comimny or troop ; — said of an 
ofiQcer. [L'ny.l 

Rd-lorm'er (rS-fOrm'Sr), n. 1. One who effects a 
reformation or amendment; one who labors for, or 
urges, reform ; ns, a reformer of maimers, or of abuses. 

2. {Eccl. Uist.) One of those who commenced the ref- 
ormation of religion in the sixteenth century, os Luther, 
Melonchthon, Zwiugli, and Calvin. 

Re-lonn'iSt, n. [Cf. F. rlformUte.'] A reformer. 
Ro-fonn'ly, adv. In the manner of a reform ; for the 
purpose of reform. Milton. 

Re-lor''U*li-ca'tion (ro-for'tT-fT-ka'shOn), n. A forti- 
fying anew, or a socoml time. Mitford. 

Ro-lor'tl'fy (vc-fOr'tT-fi), V. t. To fortify anew. 
Rd-IOS'fion (re-fSHh'rui), n. [L. refodere, refossum, 
to dig up again. See Fosse. J The act of digging up 
again. Bp. Hall. 

Be-foond' (r5-found'), v. t. [Pref. re- -f* found to 
cast: cf. F. refondre. Cf. Refund.! 1. To found or 
cast anew. “ Ancient bells re/ounrfct/.” T. Warton. 
2. To found or establish again ; to reestablish. 
Re-fomUl't imp. & p. p. of Refind, u. t. 

B*-I011iul'«r (-er), n. One who refounds. 

Re>lract' (r$-frakt')» V . t . [i?np. & p. p. Refiucted ; 
p.pr. & rb. n. Refracting.] [L. refract us ^ p. p. of re- 
frxngere ; prof, re- re- -f frangere to breidc : cf. F. ref rac- 
ier. See Fracture, and cf. Refrain, n.] 1. To bend 
sharply and abruptly back ; to break oil. 

2. To break the natural course of, as rays of light or 
heat, when passing from one transparent medium to 
another of different density ; to cause to deviate from a 
direct course by an action distinct from reflection; as, 
a dense medium refracts the rays of light as they pass 
into it from a rare medium. 

Ro-lract'a-blo (-&-b l), a. Capable of being refracted. 
Ro-tract'ad, a. 1. {Bol. & Zo'ol.) Bent backward 
angularly, as if half-broken ; os, a refracted stem or leaf. 

2. Turned from a direct course by refraction ; as, re- 
fracted rays of liglit. 

Re-lraot'ing, a. Serving or tend- 
ing to refract ; as, a refracting me- 
dium. 

Ssfractlng angle of a prism ( Opt . ), 
the aimle of a triangular iirism iu- 
cludea between the two sides 
through which the refracted beam 
passes in the decomponition of 
light. ~ Retracting telescope. ( Opt.) 

See under Telsscope. 

Re-frao'tlOll (rt-frSk'shfin), n. 

IF. rhfraoiion.'] 1. The act of ro- 
fraoting, or the state of being re- 
fracted. 

2. The change in the direction 
of a ray of light, heat, or the like, 
when it enters obliquely a me- 
dium of a different density from Refrsetion. 

vlously moved. Refraction of liny of 

RetVactiim out of the rarer medium Light. 

Into the denser, is made towards the B ^tlon of VcmoI, 
perpendicular. Sir /. Eevton. lower part filled with 

3. {Astron.) (a) The change in ” " " 
the direction of a ray of light, and, 
consequently, in the apparent po- 
sition of a heavenly body from 
which it emanates, arising urom its 
passage through the earth’s atmos- 
phere ; — lienee distinguished as atmoiphcric refraction^ 
or astronomical refraction, {b) The correction which is 
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to be deducted from the apparent altitude of a heavenly 
body on account of atmospherio refraction, in order to 
obtain the true altitude. 

Angle of refraction {Opt.), the angle which a refracted 
ray makes with the j^rpendioulitf to the surface sep* 
aratlng the two media traversed by the ray. — Oonioal 
refraction (Opt.), the refraction of a ray of light into an 
infinite number of rays, forming a hollow cone. This 
occurs when a ray of light is passed through crystals of 
some Bubstunces, under certain circumstances. Conical 
refraction is of two kinds: external conical refraction, in 
which the ray issues from the crystal in the form of a 
(H>ue, the vertex of wliich is at tiie point of emergence ; and 
internal conical refraction, in which the ray is cluuiged 
into the form of a cone on entering the crystal, from 
which it issues in the form of a hollow cylinder. This 
singular phenomenon was first discovered by Bir W. R. 
Hamilton by mathematical reasoning alone, unaided by 
experiment. — DlffsrsntlsJ rsfraction (Astron.), the change 
of the apparent place of one object relative to a second 
object near it, one to refraction ; also, the correction 
required to be made to the observed relative places of 
tlie two boilies. — Doabis rsfractlon ((>pt.),tho refraction 
of liglit in two directions, which produces two distinct 
images. The power of double refraction is possessed by 
all crystals except those of the isometric system. A uni- 
axial crystal is said to be optically positive (like quartz), 
or optically neaative. (like calcite), or to have positive, or 
negative, double refraction, according as the optic axis is 
the axis of least or greatest elasticity for light ; a bioxi^ 
crystal is similarly designated when the same relation 
holds for the acute bisectrix. —Index of refraction. Bee 
under Index. — Refraction circle (OpL), an instrument pro- 
vided with a graduated circle for the measurement of 
refraction. — Refraction of latitude, longitude, declination, 
right ucenslon, etc., the change in the apparent latitude, 
longitude, etc., of a heavenly body, due to the effect of 
atmospheric refraction. — Terrsstrlal refraction, the change 
in the apparent altitude of a distant point on or near the 
earth’s surface, as the top of a mountain, arising from 
the passage of light from it to the eye through atmos- 
pheric strata of varying density. 

Re-fraot'lve (rS-frUkt'Tv), a. [Cf. F. rlfractif. See 
Refract.] Serving or having power to refract, or turn 
from a direct course; pertainmg to refraction; as, re- 
fractive surfaces ; refractive powers. 

Rsfractlvs Index. (Opt.) ^oo Index of refraction, wndior 
Index. — Absolute refractive index (Ojd.), the index of 
refraction of a substance when the ray passes Into it from 
a vacuum. — Relative refractive index (of two media) 

( Opt.), the ratio of the sine of the angle of incidence to 
the slue of the angle of refraction for a ray passing out of 
one of the media into the other. 

Re>fraot'ive-lieM, n. The quality or conditiou of be- 
ing refractive. 

Re^frao-tom'o-tor (ro/frlOc-tbm'o-ter), ft. [liefrac- 
iion -f- •meter.'} {Opt.) A contrivance for exhibiting 
and measuring the refraction of light. 

Re-lract'or (rS-frSkt'er), n. Anything that refracts ; 
specifically : A refracting telescope, in which the 

image to be viewed is formed by the refraction of light 
in passing through a convex lens. 

Re-lrac'tO-ri-ly (rc-frJlk'to-rl-iy), «dt’. In a refrac- 
tory manner ; pcrverBoly ; obstinately. 

Re-lrac'tO-n*Iie88, n. The quality or condition of 
being refractory. 

Re-!rac'tO-ry {-rf), a. [L. rcfractanus, fr. refrin- 
gere: cf. F. refractaire. See Refract.] 1. Obstinate 
In diaobedience ; contumacious ; stubborn ; umuauoge- 
able ; as, a refractory child ; a refractory beast. 

Rsginff appetites that are 

Most disobedient and refntchny. Shuk. 

2. Resisting ordinary treatment ; difficult of fusion, 
reduction, or the like ; — said especially of metals and 
the like, which do not readily yield to heat, or to the 
hammer ; as, a refractory ore. 

Syn. — Perverse ; contumoedous ; unruly ; stubborn ; 
obstinate ; imyielding ; ungovernable ; unmanageable. 
Re-frao'tO-ry, n. 1. A refractory person. Bp. Hall. 

2. Ih^fractoriuess. [06 a.] Jer. Taylor. 

3. ( Pottery) A piece of ware covered with a vaporable 

flux and placed in a kiln, to communicate a glaze to tlio 
other articles. Knight. 

Ra-lrao'tUre (rS-frSk'tdr ; 135!, n. {Surg.) A second 
breaking (as of a badly set bone) oy the surgeon. 
Re-frac't1ire, v. t. iSurg.) To break again, as a bone. 
Rel'ra-ga-bla (rBf'rA-gi-Vl), a. [LL. refragabilis, 
fr. L. refragari to oppose.] Capable of being refuted ; 
refutable. [ A'.] — Rel'ra-ga-ble-neM, n. [ic]— Raf- 
raj:a-Wl'l-ty(-bTi'r-ty),7i. [A.] 

Ral'ra-gate (-gat), v. i. [L. ref r a gains ^ p. p. of re- 
frugor.} To oppose. [A’.] Glanvill. 

Re-fraln' (rc-fran'}, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Refrained 
(-frSnd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Refraining.] [OE. refreinen, 
OF. re/rener, F. refrener, fr. L. refrenare ; influenced 
by OF. refraindre to restrain, moderate, fr. LL. refran- 
gere, for L, refringcro to break up, break (see Refract). 
L. refrenare is fr. pref, re- back -j- frenum bridle ; cf. 
Skr. dhf to hold.] 1. To hold back ; to restrain ; to 
keep within prosciibed bounds; to curb ; to govern. 

Ilia reason refraineth nf*t hi« foul delight or talent. Chaucer. 

Rffrain thy foot from their path. Prov. 1. 15. 

2. To abstain from. [06 a.] 

Who, requiring a remedy for hin gout, received no other 
counsel than to tx&ain cold drink. Sir T. lirowue. 

Ro-frain', V. i. To keep one’s self from action cr; in- 
terference ; to hold aloof ; to forlniar ; to abstain. 

Refrain from these men. and let tliem alone. Art» v. 38. 
They refrained therefrom [eating flesh] some time nftcr. 

.Sir T. Itroume. 

Syn. — To hold back ; forbear ; abstain ; withhold. 
Re-lralB', «. [F, refrain, fr. OF. refraindre ; cf. Pr. 
refranhs a refrain, refranher to repeat. Bee Refract, 
Refrain, v.] The burden of a song ; a phrase or verse 
which recurs at the end of Aach of separate stanzas 
or divisions of a poetic composition. 

We hear the wild refrain. Whittier. 


Be-fralil'ar (rt-frIn'Sr), n. One who reflraluf. 
Re-fraia'nMllt (-ment), n. Act of refraining. [B.1 
Ra-trama' (rB-lrSm'), v. t. To frame again or anew. 
Ra-fran^al-bll'i-ty (rMrau'ff-bli'I-t)^), n. [Cf. F. rS- 
frangibilite.} The quality of being refrangible. 

Ra-fran'gl-bla (-frin'jf-b’l), a. [Cf. F. refrangible. 
Bee Refract.] Capable of being refracted, or turned 
out of a direct course, in paBsing from one medium to 
another, as rays of light. — Ra-fran'gl-bla-neia, n. 

RaPre-na'Uon (r8Pr$-na'sh&ii), n. [L. refrenatio. 
Bee Refrain, v. C] The act of restraining. r06.v.] 
Ra-lreab' (rc-ii%8h'), v. t. & p. p. Refrbbhed 

(-frSshtO ; pr. & rb. n. Refreshing.] [OE. refre.9hen, 
refresche?i, OF. refre.fchir {cf. OF. rafraischir, rafres- 
chir, F. rafraichir); pref. re- re- -j- fi'es fresh, F. frais. 
See Fresh, o.] 1. To make fresh again ; to restore 

strength, spirit, animation, or the like, to ; to relieve 
from fatigue or depression ; to reinvigorate ; to enliven 
anow' ; to reanimate ; as, sleep refreshes the body and 
the mind. Chaucer, 

For they have rcOx^he.d my spirit and yonr#. 1 Cor. xvl, 18. 

And labor shall refrenh itself with hope. Shak, 
2. To make as if new ; to repair ; to restore. 

The rcBt reft'esh the BCaly snakea that fold 
The shield of Pallaa, and renew their gold. Drpden. 
To refrssh the memory, to quicken or streugd^hen it, as 
by a reference, review, memorandum, or suggestion. 

Syn. — To cool; refrigerate; invigorate; revive; re- 
animate ; renovate ; renew ; restore ; recreate ; enliven ; 
cheer. 

Re-fresh', n. The act of refreshing. [06a.] Daniel. 
Re-fresh'er (-er), n. 1. One wAo, or that which, re- 
freshes. 

2- {Lau''\ An extra fee paid to counsel in a case that 
has been adjourned from one term to another, or that is 
unusually protracted. 

Ten guineas a day is the highest refresher which a counsel 
can cliurge. London Truth. 

Re-lresh'llll (-fyl), a. Full of power to refresh ; re- 
freshing. — Re-fresh'ful-ly, adv. 

Re-fresh'lng, a. Reviving ; reanimating. — Ro- 
fresh'lng-ly, adv. ~ Re-lreBh'inff-negf, n. 

Rd-fresh'ment (-ment), n. [Cf. OF. refreschisse- 
ment, F. rafraichissement.} 1. The act of refreshing, 
or the state of being refreshed ; restoration of strength, 
spirit, vigor, or liveliness ; relief after suffering ; new life 
or animation after depression. 

2. That which refreshes ; means cf restoration or re- 
onimation ; es|>ecially, an article of food or drink. 

Re-fret' {rt-irW), n. [OF. refret, L. refractus, p. p. 
See Refrain, n., Refract.] Refrain. [06a.] Bailey. 

Re-freyd' (rJ-frad'), v. t. [OF. refreidier.} To chill ; 
to cool. [06a.] 

Rtfrcythd by ticknosB ... or by cold drinks. Chamxr. 
RePrl-ca'llon (r6PrT-ka'shQn),ri. [L. re/Wcore to rub 
again.] A rubbing up afresh ; a brightening. [06a.] 

A continual refrication of the memory. Hp. Hall. 
Re-frlg'er-ailt (rc-frlj'er-ornt), a. [L. refrigerans, p. 
pr. of refrigerare: cf. F. rlfrigfrant. Bee Refriger- 
ate.] Cooling ; allaying heat or fever. Bacon. 

Re-frig'er-ant, n. That which makes to bo cool or 
cold ; spindflcally, a medicine or an application for allay- 
ing fever, or the symptoms of fever ; — used also figura- 
tively. Jlolland. “ A tr/ripmmY to passion.” Blair. 

Re-frlg'er-ate (-5t), r. t. [imp. p. p. Refriger- 
ated (-a'tSd); p. pr. Ar vh. n. Refrioeratino.] [L. re- 
frigeratus, p. p. of refrigerare ; pref. re- tc- frigerare 
to make cool, fr. frigus, frigoris, coolness. Bee Frigid.] 
To cause to become cool ; to moke or keep cold or cool. 

Re-f^^er-a'tlon (-a'shlln), w. [Cf. F. ri^rigSration, 
L. refrigeratio.} The act or process of refrigerating or 
cooling, or the state of being cooled. 

Re-ftlg'ar-a-ttve (r^.frTj'Sr-&.trv), a. [Cf. F. rlfHgi- 
ratif.} Cooling ; allaying heat. —n. A refrigerant. 
Crazed brains should come under a t'ejngct'utivc trentmont. 

1. Taylor. 

Re-lrig'er-a'tor (-5'tSr), n. That which refrigerates 
or makes cold ; that which keeps cool. Siiecifically : (a) A 
box or room for keeping food or other articles cool, usu- 
ally by means of Ice. (6) An apparatus for rapidly cool- 
ing heated liquids or vapors, connected with a still, etc. 

Refrigerator car (Railroad), a freight car constructed as 
a refrigerator, for the transportation oi fresh meats, fish, 
etc., in a temperature kept cool by ice. 

Rd-lrlg'er-a-tO-ry (-A-tft-ry), a. [L. refrigeratodus.} 
Mitigating heat ; cooling. 

Ra-frig'er-a-to-ry, n./ pi. -ribb (-rTz). [Cf. F. ri- 
fpgiratoire.} That which refrigerates or cools. Bpe- 
cifically; {a) In distillation, a vessel filled with cold 
water, surrounding the worm, the vapor in which is 
thereby condensed. (6) The chamber, or tank, in which 
ico is formed, in an ice machine. 

II Rel'ri-gra-nm (r6FrI-j5'rT-ttro), n. [L.] Cooling 
refreshmetll ; refrigeration. [06a.] South. 

Re-frtn'gea-OT (rl-frln'icn-sy), n. The power pos- 
sessed by a substance to refract a ray ; as, different sub- 
stances have different refiingencies. Kichol. 

Re-fxlll'Mtlt o, IL. refringens, p. pr. of re- 

frittgere. Bee Refract.] Pertaining to, or possessing, 
refringency ; refractive ; refracting ; as, a refringent 
prism of imar. JsHchol. 

Reft (reft), imp. & p. p. of Reave. Bereft. 

Reft of thy sons, amid thy fops forlorn. ^eber. 
Reft, n. A chink ; a rift. Bee Rift. Rom, of R. 
Ret'vge (rW'fij), n. [F. rlfuge, L. refughm, fr. re- 
fugere to flee back ; pref. re- -^ fugere. Bee Fuarmn.] 
1. Shelter or protection from wnger or distress. 

Roeks, dens, and oaves ! But 1 in none of those 
Find place or refuge. Milton. 

Wc might have a strong oonsolstlon, who have fled fortxfuoe 
to lay hold upon the hope set before us. Beb. v|. 18. 

2- Tiiat wliich shelters or protects from danger, or 
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fhMn diatreM or calamity ; a atron^old whioli protocta 
by Ita atraagth, or a aaaotuary which aeourea aafety by 
Ita aaorc|^aa ; a place txiaoceaaible to an enemy. 

Tha high hllli ore a rtfugt for the wild goati. Pi, eir. 16. 

The Lord also will be a rtfugt for the oppreiied. JPe. ix. 9. 

3. An expedient to aocure protection or delenae ; a de- 
yloe or contrivance. 

Their latest refuge 

Was to send him. SKa3c, 

Light must be supplied, among graceful rtf^gti^ by terracing 
any story in danger of darkness. Sir H. Wottoii. 

Oitlee of refuge {Jewish Antiq.)^ certain cities appointed 
aa places of s^e refuge for persons who had committed 
homicide without design. Of these there were three on 
each side of Jordan. Josh. xx. — House of refuge, a char- 
itable institution for giving shelter and protection to the 
homeless, destitute, or tempted. 

Syn. — Shelter ; asylum ; retreat ; covert. 

Refuge (rSf^i^), V. t. To shelter ; to protect. 

Rel^n'gee' (r8f''fi-jS'), n. [F. rejugii^ fr. se rQugitr 
to take refuge. See KKruaB, n.] 1. One who flees to a 
shelter, or place of safety. 

2. Especially, one who, In times of persecution or po- 
litical commotion, flees to a foreign power or country for 
safety; as, the Frencli refugees who left France after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

Re-fol'genoe (rfi-ftU'jsns), l «. [L. refulgentia. See 

Re-ful'gen-oy (-jen-sf), j Rki-uloent.] The qual- 
ity of being refulgent ; brilliancy ; splendor ; radiance. 

Rb'fUl'gent (re-ffil'jcnt), a. [L. refulgens, p. pr. of 
tefulgere to flash back, to shine bright ; pref . re- re- -j- 
fulgere to shine. Bee Fulgent.] Casting a bright light ; 
radiant ; brilliant ; resplendent ; shining' ; splendid ; as, 
refulgent beams. — Re-rol'gent-ly, adv. 

So conspicuous and refulgent a truth. Poult. 

Ra-fnnd' (rS-ftlml'), v. t. [Pref. re- fund."] To 
fund again or anew ; to replace (a fund or loan) by a new 
fund ; as, to ref und a railroad loan. 

Re-land' (i&-fflnd'), v. t. [L. ref under e ; pref. re- re- 
-f-/Mndere to pour: cf. F. refondre, refonder. See Fuse 
to melt, and of. Refound to cast again, Ist RKruss.] 1. To 
pour bock. [i?. & Obs.'] 

Were the humor# of the eye tinctured with any color, they 
would refund that color upon the object. Hag. 

2. To give back ; to repay ; to restore. 

A governor, that had pillaged the people, was . . . sentenced 
to refund what he had wrongfully taken. L'Pttrange, 

3. To supply wfain with funds ; to reimburse. [_Obs.'\ 

Re-fond'er (-er), n. One who refunds. 

Re-lund'ment (-ment), n. The act of refunding ; also, 

that which is refunded, [72.] Lamb. 

Rd-fnr'blah (rS-ffllr'blsh), v. t. To furbish anew. 

Rd-fur'nlBh (-nTsh), v. t. To furnish again. 

Ra-for'lllsh-ment (-ment), n. The act of refurnish- 
ing, or state of being refurnished. 

The refurnishment was in a style richer than before. L. Wallace. 

Rt-lUS'a-ble (r6-fuz'4-b’l), a. [Cf. F. ref usable. See 
Refusb.] Capable of being refused ; admitting of refusal. 

Re-fos'al (-all, n. 1. The act of refusing ; denial of 
anything demauaed, solicited, or offered for acceptance. 

Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels, 

On rny refiual, to distress me more i Milton. 

2. The right of taking in preference to others ; the 
choice of taking or refusing; option; as, to give one 
the refusal of a farm ; to have the refusal of an employ- 
ment. 

R 0 -fUie' (r$-fu7/), r. L [j'ni;?. R efused (- fuzd') ; 
p. pr. <Sfc vb. n. Refusing.] [ 6 ’. refuser, either from (as- 
sumed) LL. refu.sare to refuse, v. fre(i. of L, refundere 
to pour back, give back, restore (see Refund to repay), 
or fr. L. recusare to decline, refuse (cf. Accuse, Ruse), 
influenced by L. refutare to drive back, repel, refute. 
Cf. Refute.] 1. To deny, os a request, demand, invita- 
tion, or command ; to decline to do or grant. 

That never yet refused your heat. Chaucer. 

2. {Mil .) To throw back, or cause to keep back (os the 
center, a wing, or a flank), out of the regular alignment 
when troops are about to engage the enemy ; as, to re- 
fuse the right wing while the left wing attacks. 

3. To decline to accept ; to reject ; to deny the re- 
quest or petition of ; aa, to refuse, a suitor. 

The cunning workman never doth refuse. 

The meanest tool that he moy chance to use. Herbert. 

4. To disowTi. [Obs.'^ lief use thy mxaoJ' Sluik. 

R4*fa•0^ V. i. To deny compliance ; not to comply. 

Too proud to ask, too humble to i'e,fuse. Garth. 
If ye I'efuse, ... ye shall be devoured with the sword, ha. i, 2(1. 

Ra-fOM^t n. Refusal. [f76x.] Fairfax. 

Rot'OM (rSf^tts ; 277), n. [F. refus refusal, also, that 
which is refused. See RBrusB to deny.] That which is 
refused or rejected as useless ; waste or worthless matter. 

SjUt — Dregs ; sediment ; scum ; recremeut ; dross. 

R«riiM, a. Refused; rejected; hence, left as un- 
worthy of acceptance ; of no value ; worthless. 

Everything that was vile and rtfuse, that they destroyed 
utterly. l Sam. xv. 9. 

R0>flUl'er (rJ-fHz'Sr), n. One who refuses or rejects. 

Re-tn^flon (r5-fii'*han). n. [Prof, re- -f fusion.'} 

1. New or repeated melting, ns of metals. 

2. Restoration. ‘‘This doctrine of the re fusion of the 

soul.” Itp. War burton. 

Rff^t (rBf'ut), n. [OF. re/»(»Ve.] Refuge. “Thou 
haven of refutJ* [Oft*.] Chaucer. I 

Rt-fat'A-bill-ty (rl-rat'4-bTl'I-ty), n. The quality of I 
being refutable. 

Rf-tat^ft-ble (r*-fat'A-b’l ; 277), a. [Cf. F. routable.] 
Admitting of being refuted or disproved ; capable of ! 
being proved false or erroneous. 

Rt-rot'al (r«.fnt'rtl>, n. Act of refuting ; refutation. 
Ref'n-ta'tlOll (rfif'tt-ti'shOn), n. [L. r^utoHo : cf. F. 
f^/Waffen.] The act or process of refuting or disproving, 


or the state of belngrefuted ; proof of falsehood or error ; 
the overthrowing of an argument, opinion, testimony, 
doctrine, or theory, by argument or countervaili^ 
proof. 

Some of hit blunders seem rather to deserve a flogging than 
a refutation, Marauluy. 

Re-fQt'a-tO*l7 (r»-fut'd-tft-ry), a. [L. refutatorius : 
cf. F. rSfuiatoire.'] Tending to refute ; refuting. 

Re-fUte' (rt-f ut'), V. t. [mp. & p. p. Refuted ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Refuting.] [F. rkfuter^. refutare to repel, 
refute. Cf. Confute, Refuse to deny.] To disprove 
and overthrow by argument, evidence, or countervailing 
proof ; to prove to be false or erroneous ; to confute ; 
as, to refute arguments ; to refute testimony j to refute 
opinions or theories ; to ref ute a disputant. 

There were so many witnesaus in these two miracles that It is 
imposaiblu tn refute, such multitudes. Adduon, 

Syn. — To confute ; disprove. See Confute. 

Ro-fat'or (-fut'Sr), n. One who, or that which, re- 
futes. 

Re-gain^ (rS-gSn'), v. t. [Pref. re- + gain : cf. F. 
regagner.} To gain anew ; to get again ; to recover, as 
wiiat has escaped or been lost ; reach again. 

Syn. — To recover; reobtain ; repossess ; retrieve. 

Re'gal (rS'gal), a. [L. regalis, fr. rex, regis, a king. 
See Royal, and cf. Rajah, Rbalh, Regalia.] Of or 
pertaining to a king ; kingly ; royal ; as, regal author- 
ity, pomp, or sway. “ The regal title.” Shak. 

lie made a BCurii of his regal oath. Milton. 

Syn. — Kingly ; royal. See Kingly. 

Re'gAl, n. [F.rlgal€,\t. regale. Cf. RiooLL.] {Mus.) 
A small portable organ, played with one hand, the bellows 
being worked with the other, — used in the sixteenth and 
segenteenth centuries. 

llRe-ga'le (rS-ga'li), n. [LL. regale, regalia, it. 
L. regmis : cf. F. rigale. Regal.] A prerogative 
of royalty. [72.] Johnson. 

Re-gale^ (rfi-gaP), v. t. [imp. &p. p. Regaled (-gSldO ; 
p. pr. «& vb. n. KsoALiNO.] t®"* rhgaler, Bp. regalar to 
regale, to caress, to melt, perhaps fr. L. regelate to thaw 
(cf. Gelatin), or cf. Sp. [ 7 <x/a graceful, pleasing address, 
choicest part of a thing (cf. Gala), or most likely from 
OF. galer to rejoice, g^e pleasure.] To entertain in a 
regal or sumptuous manner; to entertain with some- 
thing that delights ; to gratify ; to refresh ; as, to regale 
the taste, the eye, or the ear. 

Re-gale', v. i. To feast ; to fare sumptuously. 

Re-gale', n. [F. rkgal. See Regale, v. L] A sump- 
tuous repast ; a banquet. Johnson, Coteper. 

Two bakud custards were produced aa additions to the regale. 

li. E. Hale. 

Re-gale'ment (-ment), n. Tlie act of regaling ; any- 
thing which regales ; refreshment ; entertainment. 

Re-gal'er (-gal'Sr), n. One who regales. 

Re-ga'li-a (ri-gSat-A), n. pi. [LL., from L. regal is 
regal. See Regal.] 1. That which belongs to royalty. 
Specifically : (a) The rights and prerogatives of a king, 
(ft) Royal estates and revenues, (c) Ensigns, symbols, 
or paraphernalia of royalty. 

2. Hence, decorations or insignia of an office or order, 
aa of Freemasons, Odd Fellows, etc. 

3. Sumptuous food ; delicacies. [Oft*.] Cotton. 

Bagalla of a church, the privileges granted to it by 

klngrs ; sometimes, its patrimony. Brande & C. 

Re-ga'li-a, n. A kind of cigar of large size and superior 
quality ; also, the size in which such cigars are classed. 

Re-ga'li-a!! (-an), a. Pertaining to regalia ; pertain- 
ing to the royal insignia or prerogatives. Ihdlam. 

Re'gal-lam (re'g<fI-Tz’m), n. The doctrine of royal 
prerogative or 8m)reniacy. [i2.] Cardinal Manning. 

Re-gal'l-ty {vt-g&n-t^), n. [LL. regalilas, from L. 
regalis regal, royal. See Regal, and cf. Royalty.] 

1. Royalty ; sovereignty ; sovereign jurisdiction. 

[Position] robs rcaeon of h«r due regalitie. Si>rnscr. 

He came partly in by the uword, and had high courage in all 
points of regality. Paeon. 

2. An ensign or badge of royalty. [Oft*.] 

Re'gal-ly (re'gal-iy), adv. In a regal or royal manner. 

Re-gard' (rS-gUrd'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Kkoabdbd ; 

p. pr. & vb. n. Reoakding.] [F. regarder ; pref. re- re- 
^ garder to guard, heed, Keep. See Guard, and cl. 
Reward.] 1. To keep in view ; to behold ; to look at ; 
to view ; to gaze upon. 

Your uifcc regards me with an eye of favor. Shak. 

2. Hence, to look or front toward ; to face. [Obs.} 
It is u peninsula which regardeth the mainland. Sandys. 

That exceedingly beautiful seat, on the asoent of a hill, 
flanked with wood and regarding the river. JCvelyn. 

3. To look closely at ; to observe attentively ; to pay 
attention to ; to notice or remark particularly. 

If much you note him. 

You offend him ; . . . teed, and regard him not. Shak. 

4. To look upon, as in a certain relation ; to hold os an 
opinion ; to consider ; as, to regard abstinence from wine 
as a duty ; to regard another as a friend or enemy. 

6- To consider and treat ; to have a certain feeling to- 
ward ; os, to regard one with favor or dislike. 

HU astociatei seem to have trgarded him with kindncBs. 

Macaulay. 

6. To pay respect to ; to treat as something of peculiar 
value, sanctity, or the like ; to care for ; to esteem. 

He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord. 

xiv. 6. 

Here '# Beaufort, that regards nor Ood nor king. Shak. 

7. To take Into consideration ; to take account of, as 
a fact or condition. “Neither regarding that she is my 
child, nor fearing me as if I were her father.” Shak. 

8. To have relation to, as bearing upon ; to respect ; 
to relate to ; to touch ; as, an argument does not regard 
the question ; — often used impersonally ; as, 1 agree with 
you as regards this or that. 

Syn# — To consider; observe; remark; heed; mind; 
respect ; esteem ; estimate ; value. See Attend. 


Rt-garA' (rt-gUrd'), v. i. To look attentively: to 
consider ; to notice. [Oft*.] Shak, 

Re-gard', n. [F. regard. See Rboard, v. f.] 1. A 
look ; aspect directed to another ; view ; gaze. 

But her, with stern regard, he thus repelled. Milton. 

2. Attention of the mind with a feeling of interest ; 
observation ; heed ; notice. 

Full many a lady 

1 have eyed with best regard. Shak. 

3. l^at view of the mind which springs from perception 
of value, estimable qualities, or anything that excites ad- 
miration ; respect ; esteem ; reverence ; affection ; os, 
to have a high regard for a person ; — often in the plural. 

Hf has rendered himsell worthy of their most favorable re- 
gardi. A. Smith. 

8avp the long-aought rtgnr<hoi woman, nothing U sweeter 
than those inarkH of childitth preference. Hawthorne. 

4. State of being regarded, wdiether favorably or other- 
wise ; estimation ; repute ; note ; account. 

A man of meanest regard amongst them, neither having 
wealth or power. Si^enser. 

6. Consideration ; thought ; reflection ; heed. 

Sad pause and deep regard become the sage. Shak. 

6. Matter for consideration ; account ; condition. 

[Oft*.] “ Reasons full of good regard.'* Shak. 

7. Respect ; relation ; reference. 

Persuade them to pursue and persevere In virtue, with regard 
to themRclves ; in Justice and goodness with regard to their 
neighbors i and piety toward God. 1. If'attt. 

Tl»o pliroso in regard of was formerly used as 
equivalent in meaning to on account of, but in modem 
usage is often improperly substituted for in respect to, or 
in regard to. G. F. Marsh. 

Cl.nnge was thought necessary in regard qf tho injury the 
church did receive by a nunjher of things then in use. Hooker, 

In regard of its security, it hud a great advantage over the 
band boxes. Hickent. 

8. Object of sight ; scene ; view ; aspect. [72.] 

Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Even till we make the main and the aiiriul blue 
An Indistinct regard. Shak. 

9. {O. Eng. Law) Supervision ; inspection. 

At regard of. in consideration of; in comparison with. 
f(>ft.*.J ^‘Bodily penance is but short and little at regard 
of the pains of hell.” Chaucer. — Court of regard, a for- 
est court formerly held in England every third year for 
the lawing, or expeditation, of dogs, to prevent them 
from running after deer; — called also swvey of dogs. 
Jilackstone. 

Syn. — Respect ; consideration ; notice ; observance ; 
heed ; care ; concern ; estimation ; esteem ; attaclnnent ; 
reverence. 

Re-gard'a-ble (-A-b’l), a. Worthy of regard or notice ; 
to be regarded ; observable. [72.] Sir T. Browne. 

Re-gard'ant (-«nt), a. [F. regardant, fr. regarder. 
See Regard, v. f.] [Written also rcguarda7it.'] 1. Look- 
ing behind ; looking backward watchfully. y 

[lie] turns thither his rt gonfanf eye. Southey, Cf 

2. {Her.) Looking behind or back- 
ward; as, a lion rej/ardanf. 

3. (0. Eng. Law) Annexed to tho 

land or manor ; as, a villain regardant. W ■ ^ 

Re-gard'er (r«-gard'5r), n. 1. One L ja 

who regards. 

2. {Eng. Forest Law) An officer ap* Regardant pas- 
pointed to supervise the forest. Cowell. (.tier.). 

Re-gard'Inl (-fvd), o- Heedful ; attentive ; obser- 
vant. — Re-gard'lttl-ly, adv. 

lx!t a man bo very tender and regardful of every pious motion 
made by the Spirit of God to his heart. South. 

Syn, — Mindful ; heedful; attentive ; observant. 

Ro-gard'lng, Concerning; reB[)ecting. 

Re-gard'lOM, a. 1. Having no regard ; heedless ; care- 
less ; as, regardless of life, consequences, dignity. 

Regardless of tho bliss wherein he sat. Milton. 

2. Not regarded ; slighted. [72.] Spectator. 

8yn. — Heedless ; negligent ; careless ; indifferent ; 
unconcerned ; inattentive ; unobservant ; neglectful. 

— Ra-gard'leaaly, adv. — Re-gard'leaa-nasB, n. 

Re-gath'er (r5-gStli'?fr), r. t. To gather again. 

Re-gat'ta (rl-gSt'tA), n. ; pi. Regattas (-tAz). [It. re- 
gatta, regotn.} Originally, a gondola race in Venice ; 
now, a rowing or sailing race, or a series of such races. 

Re'gel (rS'gBl), n. (Astron.) See Rioel. 

Re'g®-Ut« (r5'j8-15t or rW-), v. t. {Physics) To 
fi*eeze together again ; to undergo regelation, as ice. 

RB'ge^'dOIl (-li'shttnL n. [Pref. re- -f- L. gelaiio 
a freezing.] {Physics) Tne act or process of freezing 
anew, or together, as two pieces of ice. 

Two pieces of ice at (or even almve) 32** Fahren- 
heit, with moist surfaces, placed in contact, freeze to- 
gether to a rigid mass. This IS called irgc/</2to7i, Faraday. 

Re'genoe (rS'jens), n. Rule. [06*.] Jfudibras. 

Re'gen-oy (r5'j<?n-sy), n . ; pi . Regencies (-siz). ^f. 
F. rSgence, LL. regentia. See Regent, a.] 1. The 

office of ruler; rule’; authority; government. 

2. Especially, the office, juri^iction, or dominion of a 

regent or vicarious ruler, or of a body of regents ; de- 
puted or vicarious government. Sir W. Temple. 

3. A body of men Intrusted with vicarious government ; 
as, a regency constituted during a king’s minority, ab- 
sence from the kingdom, or other disability. 

A council or regency consisting of twelve persons. Lowth. 

Re-gen'er-a-cy (ri-jSn'Sr-A-sy), n. [See Regenerate.] 
The state of being regenerated. Hammond. 

RB-fB&'BT-atO (-St), a. [L. regenerafus, p. p. of re- 
generare to regenerate ; pref. re- re- -f- getierare to 
beget. See Generate.] I. Reproduced. 

The earthly author of my blt>od. 

Whose youthful spirit, in me rtgenet'Ote, 

l>oth with a twofold vigor lift me up. Shak. 

2* (Theol.) Born anew; become Christian ; renovated 
in heart ; changed from a natural to a spiritual state. 
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Rt^en'er-ate (rS>jdn^r-5t), r. t. I, To gononte or j 
produce auew ; to reproduce ; to give uew life, strength, 
or vigor to. 

Throiiffh all the aoil a gonial ferment apreade, ^ 

JUgeneratet the plants, and near adorus the meads. BlacKmore. 

2. (Theol.) To cause to be spiritually bom anew; to 
cause to become a Christian ; to convert from sin to holi- 
ness ; to implant holy affections in the heart of. 

3. Hence, to make a radical change for the better in 
the character or condition of ; as, to regenerate sdbiety. 

Re-gen'er-ate-ndM (4t-n8s), n. The quality or state 
of being regenerate. 

RO'gen^er-a'tion (-5'shfiu), n. [L. regeneratio : cf. F. 
rigineration,^ 1. Tiio act of regenerating, or the state 
of being regenerated. 

2. {T/ieot.) The entering into a new spiritual life; 
the act of becoming, or of being made, Christian ; that 
change by whicli holy affections and purposes are substi- 
tuted for the opposite motives in the heart. 

He wved ui bv tJie washing of regeneration, ond renewing of 
the Holy Gho»t. iTK. in. 5. 

3. {Biol.) The reproduction of a part which has been 
removed or destroyed ; re-formatiou ; — a process espe- 
cially characteristic of many of the lower animals ; as, 
the regeneration of lost feelers, limbs, and claws by spi- 
ders and crabs. 

4. {Physiol.) {a) Tlie reproduction or renewal of tis- 
sues, cells, etc., which have been used up and destroyed 
by the ordinary processes of life ; as, the continual regen- 
eration of the epithelial cells of the body, or the regener- 
ation of the contractile substance of muscle, (b) The 
union of parts w'hich have been severed, so that they be- 
come anatomically and physiologically perfect ; as, the 
regeneration of a nerve. 

Re-gen'er-a-tlye (r$-jSn'Sr-&-tTv), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to regeneration ; tending to regenerate ; as, regen- 
erative iniiuences. Jfl. Bushnell. 

Regenerative furnace (MeinL), a furnace having a regen- 
erator in which gas used for fuel, and air for supporting 
combustion, ore heated ; a Siemens furnace. 
Re-gen'er-a-tlve-ly, adv. So as to regenerate. 
Re-gan'er-a^tor (-saSr), n. 1. One who, or that 
which, regenerates. 

2. {Mech.) A device used in connection with hot-air 
engines, gas-buming furnaces, etc.. In which the incom- 
ing air or gas is heated by being brought into contact with 
masses of iron, brick, etc., which have been previously 
heated by the outgoing, or escaping, hot air or gas. 

Re-gen^er-a-to-ry (-A-ti-i^), a. Having power to re- 
new ; tending to reproduce ; regeuerating. Q. S. Faber. 
Re-gen'e-ala (-^-sTs), n. New birth ; renewal. 

A continued rtgenesin of disaenting sect*. //. Spencer. 
Rd'gont (rS'jcnt), a. [L. regent, -entis, p. pr. of re- 
gere to rule : cf. F. regent. See Regiment.] 1. Ruling ; 
governing ; regnant. ** Some other active regent prin- 
ciple . . . which wo coll the soul.” Sir M. Hale. 

2. Kxerciglng vicarious authority. Milton. 

Queen regent. See under Queen, n. 

Reagent, n. [F. regent. Bee Regent, o.] 1. Cue 

who rules or reigns ; a governor ; a ruler. Milton. 

2. Especially, one invested w ith vicarious authority ; 
one who governs a kln(|:dom in the minority, absence, or 
disability of the sovereign, 

3. One of a governing board ; a trustee or overseer ; a 
superintendent ; a curator ; as, the regents of tite Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

4. {Eng. Univ.) A resident master of arts of less than 
five years’ standing, or a doctor of less than two. They 
were formerly privileged to lecture in the schools. 

Regent bird iZool.), a beautiful Australian bower bird 
(SenciUus nminus). The mole has the head, neck, and 
large patches on the wings, bright golden yellow, and the 
rest of the plumage deep velvety black so called in 


or to one committing 
bllng, regicide. 


Bp. Warburton. 


Rggl-dde (rgj'T-sId), n. [F. rigicide ; L. rear, regis^ 
a king -f caedere to kill. Cf. Homicide.] 1. One who 


Cf. Homicide.] 1. One who 


kills or who murders a king; specifically {Eng. llisl.)^ 
one of the Judges who condemned Charles I. to death. 

2. The killing or the murder of a king. 

R#-|^' (rS-gtldO, u. t. To gild anew. 

(I Regime' (rt^zhlm0,n. [F. See RBOzmEir.] 1. Mode 
or system of rule or management ; character of govem- 
ment, or of the prevailing social system. 

J dream ... of the new regime which it to come. H. Kingnle^f. 

2. {Hydraul.) Tlie condition of a river with respect 
to the rate of its fiow, as measured by the volume of 
water passing different cross sections in a given time, 
tmiferm ri^me being the condition when the flow Is 
equal and uniform at aU the cross sections. 

Tbe andsat rdflats, or Andea rdflsM [F.], the former 


honor of the Frlnce of Wales (afterward George IV.), who 
was Prince Regent in the reign of George HI. — The 
Regents of the University of the State of Hew Tork, a 
board of twenty-one members having a certain super- 
Tisory power in the State over colleges and other insti- 
tutions which confer degrees, and over all schools which 
are supported by, or receive aid from, taxes. 

Ra^gent-ass, n. A female regent. [/?.] Cotgrave. 

Ra'gant-Slli^, n. Tiie office of a regent ; regency. 

Re-gar'ml-nata (rl-jSr'ml-nat), v. i. [Pref. re--f- 
germinate: cf. L. regerminare.'] To germinate again 
Ptrennial plants reofTniinatf Rercral year* successively. J. Lee. 

Ra’ger^mi-na'tlon (-uS'ahCn), n. [L. regerminatio.} 
A Mrminating again or anew. 

Ra-gagt' (r$-j8st')» n. [L, regesta, pi. : cf. OF. re- 
gestes, pi. Bee Register.] A register. [06^.] Milton. 

Ra-gat^ (re-gSt'), V. i. To get again. 

Ra'gl-an (rS'JT-an), n. [L. regius regal.] An up- 
holder of kingly authority ; a royalist. {Obs.\ Fuller. 

Rag'l-bla (rej'T-b’n, «. [L. regibilis, from regere to 
rule.] Governable ; tractable. [06s.] 

Btagl-d^dal (rSj'T-sPdal), a. Pertaining to regicide, 
or to one committing it ; having the nature of, or resem- 


Rag^-man (rSj'r-mfin), M. [L. regimen, -inis, tr. 
regere to guide, to rule. See Right, and cf. Regal, Rit- 
oiMS, Regiment.] 1. Orderly government; system of 
order; administration. Ilallam. 

2. Any regulation or remedy which is intended to pro- 
duce beneficial effects by gradual operation ; esp. {Meet . ), 
a systematic course of diet, etc., pursued witii a view to 
improving or preserving the health, or lor the purpose 
of attaining some particular effect, as a reduction of 
flesh ; •— sometimes used synonymoudy with hygiene. 

3. {Oram.) (a) A sjrntactioai relation between wprds, 
as when one depends on another and is regulated by it iu 
respect to case or mood ; government. (6) The word or 
words governed. 

Ragl-mant (-ment), n. [F. r^yimenf a regiment of 
men, OF. also government, L. regtmentum government, 
fr. regere to guide, rule. Bee Regimen.] 1. Govern- 
ment ; mode of ruling ; rule ; authority ; regimen. 
[G6«.] Spenser. Regiment oi hesdih.'' Baeon. 

But what are kings, when regiment la gone. 

But perfect shadows in a sunshine day t Mariam. 

The law of nature doth now require of necessity some kind 
of regiment. Jio^'er. 

2. A region or district governed. [06^.] Spenser. 

3. {Mil.) A body of men, either horse, foot, or artil- 
lery, commanded by a colonel, and consisting of a num- 
ber of companies, usually ten. 

1^^ In the British army all the artillery are included 
in one regiment, which (reversing the usual practice) is 
divided into brigades. 

Regiment of the line {Mil.), a regiment organized for 
general service : — in distinction from those (as the Idle 
Guards) whose duties are usually special. [Eng.] 

Rag'l-ment (-mSnt), v. t. [imn. &p. p Regimented ; 
p. pr. St vb. n. Rbgimentzno.] To form into a re^uient 
or Into regiments. Washington. 

Roff^l-meil^tal (-luSn'tal), a. Belonging to, or con- 
cerning, a regiment ; as, regimental officers, clothing. 

Regimental school, in the British army, a school for the 
instruction of the private soldiers of n reminont, and their 
I children, iu tlie rudimentary brandies of education. 

Ragi-m«n^-lF, adn. In or by a regiment or regi- 
ments ; as, troops classified regimentally. 

Regi-men'talE (-tabs), n. pi. {Mil.) Hie uniform 
worn by the officers and soldiers of a regiment ; military 
dress j — formerly used hi the singular in tlie same sense. 

Cohnan. 

Ra-giml-nal (riSf-JTm'T-nal), a. Of or relating to reg- 
imen ; 08 , regiminal rules. 

Re'gion (rS'jfinl, n. [F. rfgion, from L. regio a direc- 
tion, a boundary line, region, fr. regere to guide, direct. 
See Regimen.] 1. One of the grand districts or quarters 
into which any space or surface, as of U»e earth or the 
heavens, is conceived of os divided ; hence, in general, 
a portion of space or territory of indefinite extent ; 
country ; province ; district ; tract. 

If thence he *Rcapc, into whatever world, 

Or unknown region. Milton. 

2. Tract, part, or space, lying about and Including any- 

thing ; ueigliborhood ; vicinity ; sphere. ” Though tlie 
fork iuvade the region of my heart.” Shak. 

Philip, tetrarch of . . . the region of Trachonitii. T.ule iii. 1. 

3. Tiiu upper air ; the sky ; the heavens. [06«.] 

Anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region, Sbak. 

4. The iniiabitants of a district. Matt. iii. 5. 

6. Floce ; rank ; station. lObs. or R."} 

He ii of too higli a region. Shak. 

Re'gloa-El (-al), a. Of or pertaining to a particular 
region ; sectional. 

Re'gl-OlUl (-jr-Qs), a. [L. regius royal, fr. rex, regis, 
king.] Regal; royal. [Obs.'] Harrington. 

Reg'if-ter (rgJ'Is-tSr), «. [OE. registre, F. registre, 
LL. registrxim, regesium, L. regesta, pi., fr. regerere, re- 
gestum, to carry Wk, to register ; pref. re- re- + gerere 
to carry. See Jest, and cf. Reoest.] 1. A written ac- 
count or entry ; an official or formal enumeration, de- 
scription, or record ; a memorial record ; a list or roll ; 
a schedule. 

An you have one eye upon my lollies, . . . turn another Into 
the register of your own. Shuk. 

2. {Com.) {a) A record containing a list and descrip- 
tion of the merchant vessels belonging to a port or cus- 
toms district. (6) A certificate issuea by the collector 
of customs of a port or district to the owner of a vessel, 
containing the description ot a vessel, its name, owner- 
ship, and other material facts. It is kept on board the 
vessel, to be used as an evidence of nationality or as a 
muniment of title. 

3. [Cf. Liu registrarius. Cf. Rboibtrae.] One who 
registers or records ; a registrar ; a recorder ; espeoUlly, 
a public officer c targed with the duty of recording cer- 
tain transactions or events; as, a registered deeds. 

4. That which registers or records. SpeoiflosBy : (a) 
{Mech.) A contrivance for automatically noting the per- 
formance of a machine or the rapidity of a process. (6) 
{Teleg.) The part of a telegraphic apparatus which re- 
cords automatically the message receiv^. (c) A machine 
for registering automatically the number of persons pass- 
ing through a gateway, fares taken, etc. ; a telltale. 

6. A lid, stopper, or sliding piste, in a furnace, stove, 
etc., for regulating the admission of air to the fuel ; 
also, an arrangement confining dampers or shutters, as 
in the floor or wall of a room or passage, or in a chimney, 
for admitting or excluding beat^ air, or for regulating 
ventilation. 

6. {Print.) (a) The inner part of the mold In which 
types are cast. (61 The correspondence ot pages, col- 
umns, or lines on the opposite or reverse sides of the 
sheet, (c) The oorrespradence or adjustment of the 


of piper hangings* Bee iuoutbr, v. i., 2. 

7. {Mus.) (a) The compass of a voice or insVhiment ; 
a specified portion of the compass of a voice, or a series 
of vocal tones of a given compass ; as, the uppr, mid- 
dle, or lower register; the soprano register; the tenor 
register. 

In respect to the vocal tones, the thick register 

S roperly extends below from tlie F on the lower space of 
:ie treWe staff. Thu thin register extends an octave above 
tliis. The small register is above the thin. The voice in 
tlie thick register is called the chest voice; in the thin, 
the head votce. Falsetto is a kind of voice, of a thin, 
shrill quahty. made by using the ineclionism of the up- 
per thin register lor tones b^ow the proper limit on the 
scale. E. Behnke, 

(6) A stop or set of pipes in an organ. 

Parish register, a book in which are recorded the births, 
baptisms, marriages, deaths, and burials in a parish. 

1 Syn. — List : catalogue ; roll ; record ; archives ; cliron- 
I icle ; annals. Bee List. 

Reg'lf-ter (rCj'Is-tSr), v. t. [imp. &p. p. Rbgistebbd 
(-tSrd) ; p. pr. Sl vb. n. Rboistbrino.] [Cf. F. registrer, 
enregistrer, IX. registrare. See Register, n.] 1. To 
enter in a register ; to record formally and ffistuictly, as 
for future use or service. 

2. To enroll ; to enter in a list. 

Such follow him as ohall be regiftered. Milton. 
Registered letter, a letter, the address of which is, on 
imyment of a siiecial fee. registered in the iiost office and 
the transmission and delivery of which are attended to 
with particular care. 

Reg'if-ter, V. i. 1. To enroll one’s name in a register. 
2. {Print.) To correspond in relative position ; as, two 
pages, columns, etc., register when the corresponding 
parts fall in tlie same line, or when line falls exactly 
upon line in reverse pages, or (os in chromatic printing) 
where tlie various colors of the desi^i are printed con- 
secutively, and perfect adjustment of parts is necessary. 

Reg'ls-ter-ing, a. Recording; — applied to instru- 
ments ; having an apparatus which registers ; as, a regis- 
tering thermometer. See Recording. 

Reg^is-ter-Ehip, n. The office of a register. 
Reg'lB-trant (-traut), n. [L. registrans, p. pr.] One 
wlio registers ; one who, by virtue of securing an 
official registration, obtains a certain right or title of 
possession, as to a trade-mark. 

Reg^lB-trar (-trUr), ti. [LL. registrarius, or F. rMs- 
traire. See Register.] One who registers ; a recorder ; 
a keeper of records ; as, a registrar oi births, deatlis, and 
marriages. See Register, n., 3. 

Reg'iB-trar-Blllp, n. The office of a registrar. 


Reg'lB-tra-ry (-trit-ry), n. A registrar. [06^.] 

Reg'la-trate (-trSt), v. t. To rejdster. [R."] 

Reg^ia-tra^on (-trS'shHii), n. [LL. registratio, or 
F. registration. Bee Register, u.] 1. The act of regis- 
tering ; registry ; enrollment. 

2. {Mus.) The art of selecting and combining the stops 
or registers of an organ. 

Reg^try (rBj'Is-try), n. 1. Die act of recording or 
writing In a register ; enrollment ; registration, 

2. The place where a register is kept. 

3. A record ; an account ; a register. Sir W. Temple. 

(I Re'gl-na (rS'jl-fls), a. [L. regius, from rex, regis, a 

king.] Of or pertaining to a king ; royal. 

Regius profet lor, an incumbent of a professorship found- 
ed by royal bounty, as in an EugUsli university. 

Re-glvo' (r5-gYv'), V. t. To give again ; to give back. 

Re'gle (r5g'’l), V. t. [See Rbolement.] To rule ; to 
govern. [Obs.J ” To tlieir lives.” P’uller. 

Re^le-ment (r^'’l-mVnt), n. [F. rSglement, fr. rf- 
gler, L. regal are. Bee Regulate.] Regulation. [06«.] 
Tilt reformation aud regkment of u«ury. Bacon. 

Regle-men'ta-ry (-IS-mBu'tA-rj?), a. [F. rSglemen- 
taire, fr. r^gletnent!) Regulative. [JP.] 

Reglet (rSg'lSt), n. Tf. rSglet, dim. of r}^.gle a rule, 
L. regula. Bee Rule.] 1. (A rtA.) A flat, narrow mold- 
ing, used chiefly to separate the ports or members of 
compartments or panels from one another, or doubled, 
turned, and interlaced so os to form knots, frets, or other 
ornaments. See Blust. (12) of Column. 

2. {Print.) A strip of wood or metal of the height of 
a quadrat, used for regulating tiie space between pages 
in a chase, and also for spacing out title-pages and other 
open matter. It is graded to different sizes, and is des- 
ignated by the name of the type that it matches ; as, 
nonpareil reglet, pica reglet, and the like. 

llReg^ma (rKg'mA), n. [NL., fr. Gr. pnyfia, -aros% 
fracture, tr. I^riyvvvat to break.] 

{Bot.) A kind of dry fruit, con- 
sisting of three or more cells, 
each of which at len^h breaks 
open at the inner ang^. 

Rajg^-Otrp(-kkrp),n. [Reg- 
ma -f Gr. icapir6t fruit.] {Bot.) 

Any dry dehiscent fruit. Fifteen -celled Regnm, 

Reg'nal (rRg'nol), a. [L. re- d'© 
gnim reign.] Of or pertaining ©o^^rce. 
to the reign of a monarch ; as, regnal years. 

Reg^nan-cy (-non-sf ), n. The condition or quaUty of 
being regnant ; sovereignty ; rule. Coleridge. 


Raff^nant { 

regnare to rei 


t ; sovereignty 
f-nant), a. n 
lign : of. F. rci 


f, rule. Coleridge. 

X. regnans, •arUis, p. pr. of 
’’gnant. See Reign.] 1. Ex- 


ercisi^ regal authority ; reigning ; as, a queen reananU, 
2. Having the chief power; ruling; predominant; 
prevalent. ** A traitor to the vices regnant.'* 8v>ift, 
Reg'lia-tlTa (-n4-tTv), a. Ruling; govemlng. [Obs.] 
Rifflia (rin), n.Av. Bee Reign. [06#.] Chaueer. 
Ro-gorgo' (rt-gBrjOf [J** regorger; re- -f go*ff^ 
to goTM. Of. Regurgitate.] 1. To vomit up ; to ejMt 
from the stomach ; to throw back. Hayward. 

2. To swallow Ojpiln ; to swallow back. 

DdM at highest mark regorge the flood. ZhycKm. 
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3. To twiUlow 6«£6rly or voraoioutly. [iZ.] 

Drunk with wine, 

And lat rtgorgtd of bulU and goat*. MHUm, 

R#-gridt^ (rt-grfid^)y v, i, [L. re- re- -f- gradi to go. 
Cf. Rkobbdb.1 To retire ; to go back. [Om. j W. Hales. 

R^-gnSV (rS-gr&ft^), V. t. To graft again. 

Re-granV (rS-gr&ntO, t;. t. To grant back ; to grant 
again or anew. Ayliffe, 

Re-grant^ n. l. The act of granting back to a for- 
mer proprietor. 

2. A renewal of a grant ; as, the regrard of a monopoly. 

Re-grate^ (rfe-grSt'), v. t. Hmp. & p. p, Rbobatbi) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. RkoBATiNo.] [P. regnitter. literally, to 
scrape again. See R*-, and Grate, t'. f.] 1. {Masonry) 
To remove the outer surface of, aa of an old hevm stone, 
so as to give it a fresh appearance. 

2. To offend ; to shor^. [Ofts.] Derfiam. 

Re>grate^, v, t. [F. regratter to regrate provisions ; 
of uncertain origin.! {Eng. Law) To buy in large quan- 
tities, as corn, provisions, etc., at a market or fair, with 
the intention of selling tlie same again, in or near the 
same place, at a higher price, — a practice which was 
formerly treated as a public olfenso. 

RO'grat^er (-Sr), n. [F. regrattier.'] One who rogrates. 

Re<grat'er-y, n. The act or practl(;o of regrating. 

R6‘pja'tl-a-t0-ry (r§-gra'shT-&-tft-ry), n. A returning 
or ^ving of thanks. {Obs.'] Skelton. 

Re-graVor (rS-grSt'Sr), n. One guilty of regratlng. 

Re-grode' (r$-gred'), v. i. [L. regredi to go back. 
Of. Rkoradb, Rboress.] To go back ; to retrograde, os 
tho apsis of a planet’s orbit. [i2.] Todhunter. 

Re-grd'dl-enoe (rd-grSMT-ens), n. A going back ; a 
retrogression; a return. [7i.] Herrick. 

Re-greet' (r3-grSt'), v. t. To greet again ; to resalute ; 
to return a salutation to ; to greet. Shak. 

Re-groeV, 7^. A return or exchange of salutation. 

Ro'grOM (re'grSs), n. [L. regressus, fr. regredi^ re- 
gresstis. Bee Reorbdb.] 1. Tlie act of passing back ; 
passage back ; return ; retrogression. “ The proj^ess 
or regress of man.” F. Harrison. 

2. The power or liberty of passing back. Sfuik. 

Re‘gre88' (rS-grgs'), V. i. [:imp. & p. p. Reoressed 
(- grSst') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Reorksbino.] To go back ; to 
return to a former place or state. Sir T. Browne. 

Re-greB'sion (rC-grSsh'lln), Ti. [L. regressio : cf. F. 
regression.'] The act of passing back or returning ; re- 
trogression ; retrogradation. Sir T. Browne. 

Edgs of regression (of a surface) (Geom.). the line along 
whlcii a surface turns back upon itself ; — called also a 
cuspidal edge. — Regression point iOeom.). a cusp. 

Re-lBTeSiKiTe (rf-grSs'Tv), a. [Cf, F. regressi/.] 

1. Passing back ; returning, 

2. Characterized by retrogression ; retrogressive. 

Regressive metamorphlsm. (a) {Biol.) See RetroobBSSION. 

(6) {Physiol.) See Katabolibm. 

Re-gr6flS'lV6-ly, adv, in a regressive manner. 

Re-gret' (r$-gret'), n. [F., fr. regretter. See Regret, 
V.] 1. Pain of mind on a(;count of something done or 

experienced in the p.ast, with a wish that it had been 
ditlerout ; a looking back with dissatisfaction or with 
longing ; grief ; sorrow ; especially, a mourning on ac- 
count of the loss of some Joy, advantage, or satisfaction. 
“ A passionate regret at sin.” Dr. U. More. 

Whut Minn docs not remember with regret the first time lie 
read Robinson Crusoe ? JSIacuuluy. 

Never nny prince expressed a more lively regret for tlio loss 
of a servant. Gbtrendon. 

From its peaceful hoBom [tlic grave] spring none but fond re- 
grets and tender recollections. IF. Irving. 

2. Dislike ; aversion. {Obs.] Dr. U. More. 

Syii.— Grief; concern : sorrow ; lamentation; repent- 
ance ; pctiitonco ; self-condemnation. - Reorkt, Remorse, 
CoMPTiNtrnoN, Contrition, Repentance. Regret does not 
carry with it the energy of remorse^ the sting of compunc- 
tion, the sacredness of eontrilion, or tlio practical cliarac?- 
ter of repentance. We even apply the term regret to cir- 
cumstances over which we have had no control, as the 
absence of friends or their loss. When connected with 
ourselves, it relates rather to unwise acts than to wrong 
or sinful ones. C. J. Smith. 

Re•gret^ v. t. [»?/>/>. & p. p. Regretted (-tfid) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Regretting.] [F. regretter, OY. regreter ; 
L. pref. rs- re- -f- a word of Teutonic origin; cf. Goth. 
gretan to weep, Icel. grata. Bee Greet to lament.] To 
experience regret on account of ; to lose or miss with a 
sense of regret ; to feel sorrow or dissatisfaction on ac- 
count of (the happening or the loss of something) ; os, to 
regret an error ; to regret lost opportunities or friends. 
Culinly he looked on either life, and hero 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear. Pope. 

In a few hours they [the Israelites] began to regret their 
slavery, and to murmur against their leader. MacatUny. 

Hocruits who rtgrtUtd the plow from which they had been 
Tiolsntly takon. Mactnihiy. 

Re-grtt'lul (-fpl), a. Full of regret ; indulging in re- 
grets ; repining. — Rt-gMt'ful-ly. adv. 

Rd-grot'tg-Ue (-tA-b^l). a. Admitting of, or deserv- 
ing. regret. — R»-mtla-Dly, adv. 

R«"grow' (rS-gry), v.i. &t. To grow again. 

The snail had power to regrow them all [Imrns.Joi^^, etc.]. 

Rs<nowUl' (r5-n5th0t The act of rogrowing ; a 
second or new growth, Dartvin. 

The regrowlh of limbs which had been out off. A. li. Burkleg. 

Rt-fUftrd'Ant (rt-gttrd'ant), a. (Her.) Bame ns Re- 
gardant. 

R«‘ff1ier'd0ll (ri-gSr'dlln), V. U [Pref. rf- re- -f- mter- 
don.'ct. OY.reguerdonner.] To reward. [Oftj?.] Shak. 
Ro-gntr'don, n. A reward. [Gft#.] Shak. 

RtrU’U'bla (rgg'll-lA-b’l), a. Capable of being regu- 
lated. [72.] 

Rtff^-Uur (-18r), a. [L. regtdaris, fr. regnla a rule, 
fr. regwe to guide, to rule : of. F. r^gnlier. See RmUD.1 

1. Conformed to a rule ; agreeable to an established 
rule, law, principle, or type, or to esUblished customary 


forms ; normal $ symmetrical ; as, a regular verse In poe- 
try ; a regular piece of musio ; a regular verb ; regular 
practice of law or medicine ; a regular building. 

2. Governed by rule or rules ; steady or uniform in 
course, practice, or occurrence ; not subject to unex- 
plained or irrational variation ; returning at stated in- 1 
tervals ; steadily pursued ; orderly ; methodical ; as, the j 
regular succesaiou of day and night ; regular habits. 

3. Constituted, selected, or conducted in conformity 
with established usages, rules, or discipline ; duly author- 
ized ; permanently organized ; as, a regular meeting ; a 

physician ; a nomination ; regular troopa. 

4. Belonging to a monastic order or community ; as, 
regular clergy, In distinction from the secular clergy. 

6. Thorough ; complete ; unmitigated ; os, a regular 
humbug. \Collo(i.] 

6. {Bot. & Zo'bl.) Having all the parts of the same kind 
alike In size and shape ; as, a regular flower ; a regular 
sea urchin. 

7. {Crystallog.) Bame as Isometric. 

Rsgnlar polygon {Oeom.), a plane polygon which Is both 
equilateral and equiangular. — Ragnlar polyhedron ( Gc- 
om.), a Dolyhedron whose faces are equal regular poly- 

g ons. There are live regular polyliedrous, — the tetra- 
edron, the hexahedron, or cube, the octahedron, the 
dodecahedron, and the icosahedron. — Regular sales ( Stock 
ExchanQe)^ sales of stock deliverable on the diw after the 
transaction. — Regular troops, troops of a standing or per- 
manent army ; — opiwsed to militia. 

Syn. — Normal ; orderly ; methodical. Bee Normal. 
Reg^U-lar (rSg'tt-lSr), [LL. regularis : cf. F. regu- 
lier. See Regular, a.] 1. {It. C. Ch.) A member of 
any religious order or community who has taken the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and oViedieiice, and who luis l>een 
solemnly recognized by tho church. Bp. Fitzpatrick. 

2. {MU.) A soldier belonging to a permanent or stand- 
ing army ; — chiefly used in tho plural. 

tlReru-U'rl-a (rfig'ii-la'rT-A),7i.;>/. [NL.] {Zo'ol.) 

A division of Echim which includes tlie circular, or regu- 
lar, sea urchins. 

Reg''U-lar'l-t7 (-15r'T-tJ), w. [Cf. F. regularite.] 
The condition or quality of being regular ; as, regularity 
of outline ; the regularity of motion. 

Reg^u-lar-lze (rSg'fl-ler-Iz), v. t. To cause to become 
regular ; to regulate. [72.] 

Reg^tl-lar-ly, adv. In a regular manner ; in uniform 
order ; methodically ; in clue order or time. 
Reg'n-lar-noSB, n. Regularity. Boyle. 

Reg'u-late (-15t), v. t. [imp. &p. p. Regulated (-!£'- 
tSd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Regulating.] [L. regidahis, p. p. 
of regulare, fr. regula. See Regular.] 1. To adjust by 
rule, method, or established mode ; to direct by rule or 
restriction ; to subject to governing principles or law's. 
The law’B which regulate the succeBsioiis of the sensonB. 

Macaulay. 

The herdsmen near the frontier adjudicated their own diR- 
putos, and regulated their own police. Jiancro/t. 

2. To put in good order ; as, to regulate the disordered 
state of a nation or its finances. 

3. To adjust, or maintain, with resi>eet to a desired 
rate, degree, or condition ; as, to regulate tho tempera- 
ture of a room, the i>ro&sure of steam, tho speed of a 
machine, etc. 

To rog^te a watch or clock, to adjust its rate of run- 
ning so that it will keep approximately standard time. 

Syii. — To adjust ; dispose ; methodize ; arrange ; di- 
rect ; order ; rule ; goveni. 

Reg^a-la^Uon (-la'shfin), n. 1. Tlie act of regulating, 
or the state of being regulated. 

The temper and regulation of our own minds. Macaulay. 
2, A rule or order prescribed for management or gov- 
enimeut ; prescription ; a regulating princiiilo ; a govern- 
ing direction ; precept ; law ; as, the regidations of a 
society or a scdiool. 

Rognlatlon iword, can, uniform, etc. {Mil.), a sword, cap, 
uniform, etc., of tho kind or quality proscribed by the 
oflScial regulations. 

Syn. — Law; rule; method; principle; order; pre- 
cept. Bee Law'. 

Reg'a-la-tlvd (rgg'ft-U-tTv), a. 1. Tending to regu- 
late ; regulating. Whewell. 

2. {Metaph.) Necessarily assumed by the mind as fuu- 
dameut.al to all other knowledge ; furnishing fundamen- 
tal principles ; os, the regulative principles, or nrinciples 
a priori; Wxo regulative tac.ydty. Sir )V. Hamilton. 

These terms are borrowed from Kant^ and sug- 
gest^tbe thought, allowed by Kant, that possibly these 
principles are only true for the human mind, tho opera- 
tions and belief of w’hich they regulate. 

Rog'n-la^tor (-latter), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
regulates. 

2. {Mach.) A contrivance for regulating and control- 
ling motion, 08 : {a) The lever or index In a watch, which 
controls the effective length of the hairspring, and thus 
regulates the vibrations of the balance, {b) The gov- 
ernor of a steam engine, (c) A valve for controlling the 
admission of steam to the steam chest, in a locomotivo. 

3. A clock, or otlier timepiece, used as a standard of 
correct time. Bee Astronomical clock {a), under Clock. 

4. A meml>er of a volunteer committee which, in de- 
fault of tho lawful authority, undertakes to preserve or- 
der and prevent crimes ; also, sometimes, one of a band 
organised for the commission of violent crimes. [17. i$.] 
A few Btood neutral, or declared in favor of the Regulators. 

Jtancrqft. 

Reg 'U-line (rSg'fl-lTn), a, [Of. F. rigxUin. See Reg- 
ULUS.J (CAent. & Metal.) Of or pertaining to regulue. 

Reg'a>UgO (-ils), v. t, {Old Chem.) To reduce to 
regulus ; to separate, as a metal from extraneous mat- 
ter ; as, to regulize antimony. frircAGic] 

Reg'tt-llUl (-Itis), n. ; pi. E. itBGULUSES (-Sz), L. Rco- 
ULi (-1). a petty king, prince, dim. of rer, regis^ a 
king : of. F. rigwe. See ^oal.] 1. A petty king ; a 
ruler of little powder or consequence. 


2. {Chem. Sc Metal.) The button, globule, or mass ot 
metal, iu a more or less impure state, which forms in the 
bottom of the crucible in smelting and reduction of ores. 


timouy alloyed mth gold, these empirical philosophere 
had great hopes that this metal, antimony, would load 
them to tho discovery of the philoHopher’s stone. (Ire. 

3. {Astron.) A star of the first magnitude in the con- 
stellation Leo ; — called also tlio Lion's Heart. 

Re-g1ir'gi-tate (rfs-gflr'jl-tat), r. t. [LL. regurgitarct 
regurgilalum ; L. prof, re- re- + gorges, -itis, a guli. Cf. 
Regorge.] To throw or pour back, as from a deep or 
hollow place ; to pour or throw back iu great quantity. 

Re-gixr^gi-tate, V. i. To bo thrown or poured back ; 
to rush or surge hack. 

The food may regurgitate from tlic Rtomach into the esopha- 
gus and mouth. i/iiain. 

Ro-gUI^gl- taction (-ta'shhu), n. [Cf. F. regurgita- 
tion.] 1. Tho a<!t of flowing or pouring back by the 
orifice of entrance ; specifically {Med.), the reversal of 
the natural direction in wliich the. current or contents 
flow through a tube or cavity of the body. Quain. 

2. The act of swallowing again ; reabsorption. 

Re^ha-bil^i-tate (re''hi-bTl'T-tat), v, t. [imp. & p. p. 
Rehabilitated (-ta^tCd) ; p. pr. & rb. n. Rehabilita- 
ting.] [Pref . rfi- re- 4" Aafci7i7a/c ; cf. LL. rehabilitare, 
F. rStiabilUer.] To invest or clothe again with Home 
right, authority, or dignity ; to restore to a former ca- 
pacity ; to reinstate ; to (qualify again ; to restore, os a 
delinquent, to a former right, rank, or privilege lost or 
forfeited ; — a term of civil and canon law. 

Restoring and rehabilitafvig the party. Jiurke. 

Relia-bill-ta'tlon (-ta'shttn), n. [Cf. LL. rehabili- 
tatio, F. rfhah-'ditaiion.] The act of rehabilitating, or 
the state of being rehabilitated. Bouvicr. Walsh. 

Rs-lumh^ (re-hSslF), v. t. To hash over again ; to 
prepare or use again ; ns, to reluish old arguments. 

Re-haAh^ n. Bomething hushed over, or made up 
from old materials. 

Ro-hear' (rS-her'), V. t. To hear again ; to try a sec- 
ond time ; as, to rehear a cause in Chancery. 

Re-hears'al (re-hSrs^al), n. The act of rehearsing ; 
recital ; narration ; repetition ; specifically, a private re- 
cital, performance, or season of practice, in priuiaratlon 
for a public exhibition or exercise. Chaucer. 

In rehearsal of our Lord’s Prayer. Hooker. 

Here 's a marvelous convenient place for our rehearsal. Shak. 

Drssi rshaarsol {Theater), a private preparatory per- 
formance of a drama, opera, etc., in costume. 

Re-hearse' (rS-hSrs'), r. t. [imp. Si p. p. Rehearsed 
(-hSrst') ; o. pr. & vb. n. Hehbarbing.] [OE. rehercen, 
rehersen, OY. reherser, rehercier, to harrow over again ; 
nref. re- re- -f- herder to harrow, fr. herce a liarrow, F. 
nerse. See Hearse.] 1. To repeat, as what has boon 
already aaid ; to toll over again ; to recite. Chaucer. 

When the words were heard which David snake, they re- 
hearsed them before Saul. I Sam. xvii. 81. 

2. To narrate ; to recount ; to relate ; to tell. 

Rehearse the rightcouR acta of the Lord. Jialg, v. 11. 

3. To recite or repeat in private for experiment and 
improvement, before a public representation ; a«, to re- 
hearse a tragedy. 

4. To cause to rehe.arse ; to instruct by rehearsal. [72.] 

He has been rehearsed by Mndumc Defurge aa to his hftving 

seen her. Dickens. 

Svii, — To recite; recapitulate; recount; detail; de- 
scribe ; tell ; relate ; narrate. 

Re-hoarse', f. t. To recite or repeat something for 
practice. “ There will we rehearse. Shak. 

Re-heara'er (-er), n. One who rehearses. 

Re-heat' (re-het'h V. (. 1. To heat again. 

2. To revive ; to cheer ; to cherish. [Gtij.] Bom. of 72. 

Re'hi-bi'tlOll (re'hl-hTsh'llu), n. [Pref. re- -|' L. ha- 
bere to have.] {Law) Tlio returning of a thing pur- 
chased to the seller, on the ground of defect or fraua. 

Re-hlb'i-to-ry (r6-hlb'l-t6-r|[), a. {Law) Of or re- 
lating to rehibition ; as, a rehihitory action. 

Re-hire' (re-hir'), v. t. To hire again. 

Re'hy-poth'e-cate (re'ht-p5tli'e-kat), v. t. {Law) To 
hypothecate again. — Re'hy-poth'e-ca'tton, n. 

KOl (re), 71. ; pi. Reis (ra'Is or rez). [Pg. real, pi. rets. 
bee Real a coin.] A Portuguese money of account, in 
value about one tenth of a cent. [Spelt also ree.] 

llRelchs'rath' (rikfi'rato, 71. [G.] The parliament of 
Austria (exclusive of Hungary, which has its own diet, or 
parliament). It consists of an Upper and a Lower House, 
or a House of Ixirds and a House of Rcpi'esentatives. 

I! ReiohS'Stadt' (riks'stut'), n. [G.] A free city of the 
former German empire. 

II Reh^'taff' (riks'tUg'), n. [Q.] Tlie Diet, or House 
of Representatives, of the German empire, which is com- 
posed of mem^rs elected for a term of tliree years by 
the direct vote of the people. See Bundesbath, 


Reif (r5f), n. [AS. re//?.] Robltery ; spoil. [Ohs.] 
;l© (rS'g’l), 71. [F. f C(/?earule, fr. L. rryufo. Boo 


Rel'c 


'fit , ^ 

Rule.] A hollow cut or chaiuiel for guiding anything; 
as, the reigle of a side post for a flood gate. Carew. 

R6l'2le, f. t. To regulate ; to govern. [06^.] 

Rel'sl©-ment (-ment), w. [See Reolbmbnt.] Rule ; 
regulation. [G6#.] Bacon. Jer. Taylor. 

Reign (rin), n. [OE. regne, OF. reigne, regne, F. 
r^gne, fr. L. regnum, fr. rex, regis, a king, fr. regere to 
guide, rule. See Regal, Regimen.] 1. Royal authority ; 
supreme power ; sovereignty ; rule ; doraiulon. 

He who like a father held hia reign. Pope. 

Saturn’s sons received tho threefold rciiTn 
Of heaven, ot ocean, and deep hell beneath. Prtor. 

2. The territory or sphere which is reigned over; 
kingdom; empire; realm; dominion* [Obs.] Spenser, 

fOod] him bereft the rtgne that ho Imd. Chauctr. 

3. The time during wliloh a king, queen, or emperor 
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pOMMses the eupreme authority ; aa, it happened in tlie 
rtign of Elizabeth. 

R^lgll (rauj, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Hkiomxo (rand) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Kbionibo.] [OE. regiicn, reinen^ OF. 
regner, F. rignef, tr. L. regnare^ fr. regnutn. See 
KuaN, w.j 1. To possess or exercise sovereign power 
or authority; to exercise goveniinent, as a king or 
emperor ; to hold supreme power ; to rule. Chaucer. 
We will not hovo thin man to irign over us. ZuixxLx. 14. 
Shall lianuitoV issue ever 
/iei{/n in this kingUoiii ? 5ftaA'. 

2. Hence, to be predowiiunnt ; to prevail. “ Pestilent 
diseases wliieh coniinonly 7r/gu in siuoiner.” Bacon. 

3. To Imve superior or uiioontrolled dominion ; to rule, 
not sin thcrclore ;Ti</« in y«ur mortal body. lioni. vi. II’. 

Syn. — To rule ; govern ; direct ; control ; prevail. 
Relgn^er (ran'Sij, «. One who reigns, [i^.] 
Re^U'lame^ (re^Tl-luni'), r. t. To light again ; to cause 
to shine anew ; to relume ; to reillumine. “Thou must 
reillume its spark.” J. Ji. Drake. 

Re'il'la^jnl-natO (-lu'mT'Uat), t. To enlighten 
again ; to reillumine. 

Re^U'ln^ml'Iia'tloil (-uS^shUn), n. Tlie act or process 
of enlightening again. 

Re^ll-lU'mlne (-IH'mTn), v. t. To illumine again or 
anew ; to reillume. 

Reim (rem), w. [D. n>w, akin to G. riemm; cl. Or. 
pvpa a towing line.] A strip of oxhide, deprived of iiair, 
and rendered pliable, — used for twisting into roims, ete. 
[South Africa'] Simmonds. 

Re^im-bark' (re lm-burk'), t*. t. & i. See UEt^MBARK. 
Re^lm-bod'y (-b5d'5>), v. t. & i. [See RxteMBonY.J 
To Imbody again. Jim/le. 

Re^lm-bura^a-ble (re''Tin-l)Qr8'A-b’l), a. [Cf. F. I'em- 
boursable.] CapaVde of iM?ing repaid ; repayable. 

A loan has been inudo of twu milliouB of dollars, rM')nbt/>vah/« 
in ten years. Ji. lianiUtun. 

Re^im-bnrae' (-bQrH')» <’• f- & p.p. Rkiiibursbu 
(-bfirst') ; p. pr. & vh . ti . Reimbursino.] [Pref. re- -f 
imburse: cf. F. reinbourser.] 1. To replace in a treas- 
ury or purse, as an equivalent for what has been taken, 
lost, or expended ; to refund ; to pay back ; to restore ; 
as, to reimburse the expenses of a war. 

2. To make restoration or payment of an equivalent 
to (a person) ; to pay back to ; to indemnify ; — often re- 
flexive ; os, to reimburse one’s self by successful gi)e<m- 
lation. Paley. 

Re/im-blirBe^eilt (-bdrs'mcnt), n. [Cf. F. rembourse- 
meni.] The act of reimbursing. A. Hamilton. 

Re^im-burs'or (-bdrs'Sr), n. One who reimburses. 
Ro^tm-plaJlt' (-plSntOi implant again. 

Rfl^im-po^^ (-p5rt'), V. t. [Pref. re- -f- import : cf. 
F. remporter.] To import again; to imjKjrt what has 
been exported ; to bring back. Young. 

R«*iin^por-ta'tton (re-Tm''p6r-t5'8han), n. Tlie act of 
reimporting ; also, tliat which is reimported. 
R0*l]ll^por't1111l^ (-pSr-tui/), V, t. To importune again. 
Re^'lm-pose^ (r5''Tni-i»5z'), v. i. To imx>ose anew. 
Re^im-preg^nate (-prCg'nat), v. t. To impregnate 
again or anew. Sir T. Broivne. 

Rfl^lni'PrOM' (.prSs^), V, t. To impress anew’. 
Re^lm-prM'&lon (-prSsii^flu), n. A second or repeated 
impression ; a reprint. 

Ro^lm-piint' (-prlnto, v. /. To imprint again. 
Rb^im-prls'on (-prTz'’n), v. t. To imprison again. 
Re^lm-prli'Oll-meilt (-ment), n. The act of roim- 
prlsoning, or tlie state of being reimprisoned. 

Rein (ran), n. [F. rme^ fr. (assumed) LL. retina, fr. 
L. retinere to hold back. See Retain.] 1. Tiio strap 
of a bridle, fastened to the curb or snaflle on each side, 
by which the rider or driver governs the horse. 

This knight laid hold uixin his regne. Chaucer. 
2. Hence, an instrument or means of curbing, restrain- 
ing, or governing ; government ; restraint. “ Let their 
eyes rove without rem.** Milton. 

To give rein, To give the rein to, to give license to ; to 
leave without restraint. — To take the reins, to take the 
guidance or govemmeut ; to assume control. 

Rein, V. t. [:imp. & p. p. Reined (rand) ; p. pr, & vh. n. 
Rkimino.] 1. To goveni or direct with the reins; as, 
to rein a horse one way or another. 

He mounts and rehi.i his horse. Chapman. 
2. To restrain ; to control ; to check. 

Being orico chafed, he can not 
Be reined a«ain to temperunce. Shak. 

To rein In or rein np, to check the speed of, or cause 
to stop, by drawing the reins. 

Rei^ t'. i. To be guided by reins. [.R.] Shak. 

Re^ln-an'gn-rate, V. t. To inaugurate anew. 
Ra^ln-Oit(r (-sit'), V. t. To incite again. 
Re'ln-OfUr^pO-rate, V. t. To incorporate again. 
Rein-oreiUM^ (-krSa'), v. t. To increase again. 
Rn'ln-cnr' (-kOr'), v. t. To in* 

^RX^S6er'(ran'd5r'),n. [loel. . x 

hreinn reindeer -f- E. deer. Icel. W I ^ 
hreinn Is of Lapp or Finnish ori- 
gin ; cf. Lappish reino pasturage.] 

[Formerly written also raindeerj 
wadraneaeer.] (Zo- — — 


wadranedeer.] {Zo- 
Any ruminant 
the genus i2an- 
0 </eT, the Deer^ 
family, found in the 
colder parts of both 

the Eastern and . 

Western hemi- W 

Bpheres, and having I 

long irregularly 

branched antlers, maa^ 

with tlie brow tinea . 

palmate. European Bslndcer. 

HT* The common European species (jB. tarandus) is 


domesticated in Iiapland. The woodland reindeer or car- 
ibou (R. caribou) is found in Canada and Maine (seeCAKi- 
Boti). The Barren Ground reindeer or caribou (E. Unen- 
landicujs), of smaUer sise, is found on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, In both hemispheres. 

Beindeer moss {Bot.), a gray branching lichen (Clado- 
nia rangi/erina) which forms extensive patches on the 
ground tu arctic and even in north temperate regions. It 
18 the principal food of the Lapland reindeer in winter. — 
Kslndssr period (Ueol,), a name sometimes given to a part 
of the Paleolithic ora when the reindeer was common over 
Central Europe. 

Re'ln-duce' (rS'tn-dus'), V. t. To induce again. 
Ral-nette' (rS-n8t'), n. [F. See Ist Rennet.] {Bot.) 
A name given to many different kinds of apples, mostly 
of French origin. 

Rc'in-ieot' (rB'tn-ffikt'), r. t. [Pref. re- -f- in/ect : cf. 
F. riinfecter.] To infect again. 

Re'ln-feo'UoiUi (-fSk'shUs), a. Capable of reinfecting. 
Re'ln-loroe' (-fOrs'), v. t. See ReKneoroe, t’. t. 
Rwln-foroe', n. See RsttNEoacB, n. 

Ra'ln-lorce'ment (-ment), n. See Rb&ni'orcbmbnt. 
Rd'ln-frad' (-ffind'), V. i. [Pref. re- -f L. infundere 
to pour in.] To flow in anew. [06«.] Swift. 

Re'in-gra'ti-ata (-grl'shl-St), v. t. To ingratiate 
again or anew. Sir T. Herbert. 

Re'in-bab'it (-hSb'tt), t*. t. To inhabit again. Mede. 
ReinleM (rSn'ies), a. Hot having, or not governed 
by, reins ; hence, not checked or restriilncd. 

Relng (rSnz), n. pi. [F. rein, pi. reins, fr. L. ren, pi. 
renes.'] 1. The kidneys ; also, the region of the kidneys ; 
the loins. 

2. The inward impulses ; the affections and passions ; 
— so called because formerly supposed to have their seat 
in the part of the body whore the kidneys ere. 

My reins shall rejoice, when thy lips speak right things. 

rmr. xxiii. 1<>. 

I am he which searcheth the reins and hearts, li^'r. ii. 2">. 
Beins of a vault (Arch.), the parts between the crowm 
and the spring or abutment, inchuling, and having espe- 
cial reference to, the loading or filling behind the shell 
of the vault. The reins are to a vault nearly what the 
haunches are to on arch, and when a vault gives way ^ 
thrusting outward, it is because its reins are not suffi- 
ciently filled up. 

Re'ln-cert' (rS'In-sSrt'), v. t. To insert again. 
Re'iU-ger'tlon (-ser'sh&u), n. The act of reinserting. 
Re'lll-sp«0t' (-spfikto, V. t. To inspect again. 
Re^ln-gpo<Ftloil (-spek'shOn), n. The act of reinspect- 
ing. 

Re'ln-splre' (-splr'), v. t. To inspire anew. Milton. 
Re^ln-gplr'it (-spir'it), v, t. To give fresh spirit to. 
Re^ln-stall' (-atftP), v. /. [Pref. re- -f install : cf. F. 
rHnstaller,] To instil again. Milton. 

Re'ln-staU'llieilt (-ment), n. A renewed installment. 
Ra'ln-Stato' (-Stst'), V. t. To place again in possession, 
or in a former state ; to restore to a state from which one 
had been removed ; to instate again ; as, to reinstate a 
king in the possession of tlie kingdom. 

For the juit wc have Bald oJready that some of them w ore re~ 
instated in their priBtine happitieitB ami felicity. Glanvill. 

Re^in-state'meilt (-mcnt),n. The act of reinstating ; 
the state of being reinstatmi ; reestablislimcnt. 
Re'in-Sta'tlotl (-sta'shfin), n. Reinstatement. [JB.] 
Re^in-StruoP (-strfikt'), v. t. To instruct anew. 
Re''l]l-81U''ail00 (-shiir'ans), n. 1. Insurance a sec- 
ond time or again ; renewed insurance. 

2. A contract by which an insurer is insured wholly or 
in part against the risk he lias incurred in insuring some- 
body else. See Reassurance. 

Re^ln-mre' (-shur'), v. t. 1. To insure again after a 
former iusuronce has ceased ; to renew insurance on. 

2. To insure, as life or projierty, in favor of one who 
has taken an insurance risk upon it. 

The insurer may cause the property insured to be rein.nard 
by other persoiiB. Walsh. 

Re'ln-snr'er (-shpr'Sr), n. One who gives reinsurance. 
Re-in'te-grate (re-Tn'tJ-grSt), v. t. [Pref. re- -f in- 
tegrate. Of. Redinteokatb.] To renew with regard to 
any state or quality ; to restore ; to bring again together 
into a whole, os the parts of anything ; to reestablish ; 
as, to reintegrate a nation. Bacon . 

Re-in'te-^a'tlon (-gra'shOn), n. A renewing, or mak- 
ing whole again. Bee Redinteoration. 

Ro'in-ter' (reOfn-tSr'), r>. i. To inter again. 
Re'in-ter^O-aate (-t€r'rft-g5t), v. t. To interrogate 
again ; to questimi repeatedly. Cotgrave. 

Ro'ln-tlirone^ (-thrSn'), v. t. Bee ReMnthbone. 
Re'in-tlmm'iM (-Iz), v. t. To enthrone again. [Ohs.] 
Re-ln'tro-flooe' (rS-Tn'trfl-dus'), V. t. To introduce 
again. — Re-ln'tro-dllQ'tioil (-dfik'slifin), n. 

Re'ln-veat' (rS'In-vSst'), v. t. To invest again or 
anew. 

Ra'ln-Tas'U-gate <-v9s'tT-git), v. t. To investigate 
again. — Ro'ln-ve8'ti>ffa'tion (-gs'shfln), n. 

Re'in-yaat'ment (•vfist'ment), n. The act of invest- 
ing anew ; a second or repeated investment. 
Ra'ln-Vla'or-a^e (-vTg^r-at), v. t. To invigorate anew. 
Ra'in-veUTO' (-vSlv'l, v. t. To involve anew. 

II Re'ls (ra'Ts or r3z), «. [Pg., pi. of real, an ancient 
Portuguese coin.] Tlie word is used as a Portuguese 
designation of money of account, one hundred rels Ming 
about eaual in value to eleven cents. 

Rais (ris), n. [Ar. ra'is head, chief, prince.] A com- 
mon title in the East for s person in authority, especially 
the captain of a ship. [Written also rofs and rmr.] 

II Rail' Ef-fan'dl (ris' 8f-f6n'dT). [Bee 2d Reis, and 
Evfendi.] a title formerly given to one of the chief 
Turkiah offleers of state. He was chancellor of the 
ei^re, etc. 

Ralll'Iiar*! mam^brua (rfi'nSrz mSm'brSu). 
[Named from B. Jleissner. a German anatomist. ] ( A nat. ) 
Ibe thin membrane whioh separates the canal of the 
cochlea from tlie vestibular scafa in the internal ear. 

Ra‘il'Ba4l*’tlla (rS-Iab'tt-A-b’l), a. Capable of ^ing 
reismied. 


Ra-ll'ina (rS-Ish'fl), r. i. & i. To Issue a second time, 

Rl-il'iaa n. A seooud or repeated issue. 

Rail (rSt), n. Bedge ; seaweed. [Obs, or Prov. Eng.] 

II Ral'tar (ri'tSr), ». [G., rider.] A German cavalry 
soldier of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Ra-lt'ar-ant (rd-tt^r-aut), a. [Bee Rbitbratb.] Re- 
iterating. [It.] Mrs. Browning. 

Ra-lPar-ata (-5t), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Rettbratbo 
(- 5't8d); P-PT. & vh. n. Rbitebatino.j [Pref. re- -f- 
iternte: cf. F. riUSrer, LL. reiterare to question again.] 
To repeat again and again ; to say or do repeatedly ; 
sometimes, to repeat. 

That with reiterated crimes he might 

Heap on himself damnation. Milton. 

You never B|)oke what did bectmie yon less 
Than this \ which to reiterate were Bin. Shak. 

Byn- — To repeat ; recapitulate ; rehearse. 

Re-iPer-ate (-%t), a. Reiterated ; repeated. [JR.] 

Re-lt'er-a'tad-ly (-S't8d-iy), adv. Repeatedly. 

Re-it'er-a^tlOll (-5'shfin), n. [Cf. F. reitiration.] The 
act of reiterating ; that which is reiterated. 

Re-it'er-a-tlve (re-It'er-i-tlv), n. 1. (Gram.) A word 
expressing repeated or reiterated action. 

2- A word formed from another, or used to form an- 
.other, by rejietition ; as, dillydally. 

Relv'er (rSv'Sr), n. See Heaves. Buskin. 

Re-j«Ct' (re-jSkt'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Rbjegted ; p, 
pr. & vb. n. Rejecting.] [L. rejectus, p. p. of reicere, 
rejicere ; pref. re- re- -j- jacere to throw : cf. F. rejeier, 
formerly also sfielt rejecter. See Jet a shooting fortli.] 

1. To cast from one ; to throw away ; to discard. 

Therefore all this exercise of hunting . . . tlie Utopians have 

rtjected to their butchers. }i(jtiynson IMore's Utopia). 

Rtject me not from among thy cliildrcn. Wisdom ix. 4. 

2. To refuse to receive or to acknowledge ; to decline 
haughtily or harslily ; to repudiate. 

Tlmt golden scepter which thou didBt reject. Milton. 

BecauBe thou hast irjecttd knowledge, I will also reject thee, 
that thou shalt be no priest to me. Jlos. iv. (1. 

3. To refuse to grant ; as, to reject a prayer or request. 

Syn. ~ To repel ; renounce ; discard ; rebuff ; refuse ; 

decline. 

Re-jeot^a-bl6 (-&-b’l), a. Capable of being, or that 
ought to be, rejected. 

II Re-Jec'ta-men'ta (r&'j8k'tA-m8ii^td), n. pi. [NL., 
fr. L. rejectare, v. intens. fr. rejicere. See Reject.] 
Tilings tlirown out or away ; especially, tliinp excreted 
by a living organism. J. Fleming. 

Re'lec-ta'ne-Ona(r5'jgk-t5'nS-fis), n. [L. rejectoneus.] 
Not chosen or received ; rejected. [Gftj.] “ Profane, 
rejectaneous, and reprobate people.” Barrow. 

Ke-lact'ar (rMSkt'er), n. One who rejects. 

Re-Jac'tlOll (re-jSk'shfin), n. [L. rejectio; cf. F. r6- 
jection.] Act of rejecting, or state of being rejected. 

Re'jeo-tl^tiollB (rS'jSk-tTsh'Cs), c. Implying or re- 
I qulring rejection ; rejectable. Cudworth. 

Re-jectlva (rS-jSkt'Tv), a. Rejecting, or tending to 
1 reject. 

Ke-Ject'ment(-nicnt), n. Act of rejecting ; matter re- 
1 jected, or thrown away. Eaton, 

I Re-)oioe/ (ri-jois'), v. i. [mip. & p. p. Rejoiced 
1 (-joist') ; p. pr. & vh. n. Rejoicing (-jol'sTng).] [OK. 

I rejoissen, OF. resjouir, resjoir, F. r^jouir ; pref. re- re- 
-f OF. esjouir, esjoir, F. ^fouir, to rejoice ; pref. es- (L. 

! ex-) -f- OF. iouir,joir, F. youir, from L. gaudere to re- 
joice. Bee JOY.] To feel joy ; to experience gladness in 
a high degree ; to have pleasurable satisfaction ; to be 
delighted. “ O, rejoice beyond a common joy.” Shak. 
I will be glad and r^oice in thy mercy. Pi. xxxi. 7. 

Syn. — To delight ; joy ; exult ; triumph. 

RoJoloe^ V. t. 1. To enjoy. [G&s.] Bp, Peacock. 

2. To give joy to ; to make joyful ; to gladden. 

I mo rejoyted of my liberty. Chaucer. 

Wliilc she, great *aint, rdaicet heaven. Prior. 

Wore he [Cain] alive, it would rejoice, his soul to see what 
niiKcliiuf it had made. Arbuthnot. 

Syn. — To please ; cheer ; exhilarate ; delight. 

Re-)olce', n. Tlie act of rejoicing. Sir T. Browne. 

Re- oioe'ment (-ment), n. Rejoicing. [Obs.] 

Re-; ol'oer (rft-joi'sSr), n. One who rejoices. 

Re-]oPolng (-»Ing), n. 1. Joy ; gladness ; delight. 

Wc should particularly express our r^oivAng by love and char- 
ity to our neighbors. R. JSelton. 

2. The expression of joy or gladness. 

The voice of ryoicing ond solvation is in the tabcrnncles of 
the righteous. Ps. cxviii. 15. 

3. That which causes to rejoice ; occasion of joy. 

Thy testimonies have I taken os on heritage forever, for they 
ore the rejoicing of my heart. Pi. cxix. 111. 

Re-Jol'oiiig-ly, adv. With joy or exultation. 

Rf-iolll' (r€-joln'), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Rejoined 
(- joind'); p. pr. & vb. n. Rejoining.] [P. rejoindre; 
pref. re- re- -\-joindre to join. See Join, and cf. Re- 
joinder.] 1. 1*0 join again ; to unite after separation. 

2. To come, or go, again into the presence of ; to join 
the company of again. 

Meet and rejoin me, In the pensive grot. Pope. 

3. To state in rgply ; •— followed by an object clause. 

Re-lotn', v.i, 1. To answer to a reply. 

2. (haiv) To answer, as the defendant to the plain- 
tiff’s replication. 

R8-i<w'der (-d8r), n. [FromF. rejoindre, inf., to join 
again. Bee Rejoin.] I. An answer to a reply; or. In 
general, an answer or reply. 

2. (Imw) The defendant's answer to the plaintiff’s rep- 
lication. 

Syn. — Reply ; answer ; replication. Bee Rxflt. 

R0-tolB'd«r» V, i. To make a rejoinder. [ArrAafcl 

R0-|olll'dliye (-dttr). n. Act of joining again. [Obs.] 
“ Beguiles our lips of ul rejoindure ” (i. e. , lusses). Shak. 

R#-JolBt' (rl-jolnt'), V. L I. To reunite the joints of ; 
to Joint anew, Barrow. 

2. Bpeolflcally (Arch.), to fiU up the joints of, as stones 
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In buildings when the mortar has been dislodged ^ sm | 
and the action of the weather. Qwilt, \ 

RfjolV (rt-jdlt'), n. A reacting Jolt or shock ; a re- i 
bouno or recoil. [^.] 

These inward rejolts and roooilings of the mind. South. 

Rt-lolt', V. L To Jolt or sltake again. Ijocke. 

Rs-Jonni' (rJ-Jdrn'), V. t, [Cf. ¥. rSajoumer. See 
Adjoven.] To adjourn ; to put off. [06^.] Shak. 

Rs-tonrn'msnt (-ment), n. Adjoumment. [Obs.'} 

Ra-jndce^ (rS-jni'), V. t. To judge again ; to reex- 
amine ; to review ; to call to a new tnal and decision. 

Rcjwlue. his acts, and dignify diagrace. roi>t. 

RS-jU^VS-IMte (r$-Ju'v«-n5t), v. t. [Pref. re- re--f L. 
Juvenis young, youthful.] To render young again. 

RS'lU^ve-na^aon (-nS^httn), n. Rejuvenescence. 

Re-ja^vs-nes^oanoe (-nSs'sens). n. 1. A renewing of 
youth ; the state of being or growing young again. 

2. {Bot.) A method of cell formation in which the 
entire protoplasm of an old cell escapes by rupture of the 
cell wall, and then develops a new cell wall. It is seen 
sometimes in the formation of so6si>ores, etc. I 

Rs-|a''ve-nes'06ll-0y (-sen-sj^), n. Rejuvenescence. 

R6-]a^V‘S>IMl^O0llt ^scnt), a. Becomitig, or causing j 
to become, rejuvenated ; rejuvenating. 

Re-ju^ve-nize (rt-Ju'v^-niz), v. t. To rejuvenate. 

Re-kin'dle (re-Wn'd’l), V. t. & i. To kindle a^in. 

Rsk^ne (rgk'neh V. t. To reckon. [0/l;s.] Chaucer. 

Re-lade^ (rS-lSa'), ir. t. To lade or load again. 

Rs-laid' (r5-15d'), imp. & p. p. of Rblit. 

II Re-lals' (re-lSO, Relay, n.] (Fori.) A 

narrow space between the foot of the rampart and the 
scarp of the ditch, serving to receive the earth that may 
crumble off or be waslied down, and prevent its falling 
into the ditch. Wilhelm. 

Re-land' (r5-lSnd'), V. t. To land again ; to put on 
land, as that which had been shipped or embarked. 

Re-land', v. i. To go on shore after having em- 
barked ; to land again. 

Rd-lapss' (r*-lXp8'), V. i. limp, jk p. p. Rslapsxo 
(- llpst') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Relapsing.] [L. relapsus^ p. p. 
of relabi to slip back, to relapse ; pref. rc- re- -f- lahi to 
fall, slip, slide. Bee Lapse.] 1. To slip or slide back, 
in a literal sense ; to turn back. [06s.] Dryden. 

2. To slide or turn back into a former state or prac- 
tice ; to foil back from some condition attained ; — gen- 
erally in a bad sense, as from a state of convalescence or 
amended condition; as, to relap.f« into a stupor, into 
vice, or into barbarism ; — sometimes in a good sense ; 
as, to relapse Into 8luml>er after being disturbed. 

That tank performed, Iprcachcrs] relapse Into themselves. 

Cowper. 

3. (Theol.) To fall from Christian faith into paganism, 
heresy, or unbelief ; to backslide. 

They enter into the justified state, and so continue all along, 
unleas they relapse. WatnhvtU. 

Re-lapso', «. [For sense 2 cf. F. relaps. See Re- 
liAPSE, r,] 1. A sliding or falling back, especially into a 
former ba<.i state, cither of body or morals ; backsliding ; 
the state of having fallen back. 

Alas 1 from what high hope to whflt relapse 
Un looked for ore we fallen ! Milton. 

2. One who has relapsed, or fallen back, into error ; a 
backslider ; specifically, one who, after recautiug error, 
returns to it again. [06#.] 

Re-lapS'er (-ISps'Sr), w. One who relapses. Bp. Hall. 

Re-laps^lng, a. Marked by a relapse ; falling back ; 
tending to return to a former worse state. 

Relapsing fever lMed.\ an acute, epidemic, contagious 
fever, which prevails also endemically in Ireland, Russia, 
and some other regions. It is marked by one or two re- 
missions of the fever, by articular and muscular pains, 
and by the presence, during the paroxysm, of a spiral bac- 
terlum ( Sphoch.rte.) in the blood. It U not usually fatal. 
Called also famine fever ^ and recurring fever. 

Re*lat«' (r6-lat'), v. t. limp. & p. p. Related ; p. pr. i 
& vb. n. Relating.] [F. relaier to recount, LL. relatare, 
ir. L. relatuSy used as p. p. of referre. See Elate, and j 
cf. Refer.] 1. To bring Wck; to restore. [06#.] 

Abate your realous hosto, till morrow next again 

Roth light of heaven and strength of men I'eXutt. Speaker. 

2. To refer ; to ascribe, as to a source. [06#. or if.] 

3. To recount ; to narrate ; to tell over. 

This heavy act with heavy heart relate. Shak. 

4. To ally by connection or kindred. 

' To r^ts one’s self, to vent thoughts in words, [ff.] 

Syn. — To toll; recite; narrate; recount; rehearse; 
report ; detail ; describe. 

Rd-lata', V. i. 1. To stand in some relation ; to have 
bearing or concern ; to pertain ; to refer ; — with lo. 

All negative or privative word* relate to poiitlve ideas. Locke. 

2. To make reference ; to take account. IB. & 06#.] 

Reckoning by the year* of their own consecration without rv- 
lating to any Imperial account. r utter, 

Rt-ltt'ed (-ISt'Sd), p. p. & a. 1. Allied by kindred ; 


the relation of experience to knowledge ; the relation of (rC-HOcs'ant), n. [L. relaxant^ p. pr. of 

master to servant. relaxare.'\ (Med.) A medicine that relaxes: a laxative. 

Auy »ort of connection which is perceived or imagined be- Ro^UZ-t'ttOU (rS/Wks-S'shlln ; 277), n. [L. relaxoHo : 
tween two or more thing*, or any oompannon which is made by cf. F. relazalitm.] 1. The act or process of relaxing, 
the mind, ii a relation. I. Taglor. lieing relaxed ; as, relaxation of the mus- 


3. Reference; respect; regard. cles; relaxation oi ahm. 

I have been importuned to make some ob»crvation» on thl# 2. Remission from attention and effort; indulgence in 

art in f'e/at(un to It* agreement with puvtry. l>ryUen. recreation, diversion, or amuscuicut. “Hours of care- 

4. Connection by consanguinity or affinity; kinship; less ref Macaulay. 

relationship ; as, tho relation of parents and children. Re-lax'a-tlve (rft-lSks'i-tlv), a. Having the quality 

dear, and all the churitiea of relaxing ; laxative. A relaxant. Jt.Jonson, 

Of father, .on, and brother, first were known. Mdtm. Ro-laV' (re-la'), r. f. [imp. & p. p. RelAID (-Kd) ; 
6. A person connected by consanguinity or affinity ; a p, pr. & t,6. n. Relaying,] [Pref. rc- 4 lay, v. 1 To 
relative ; a kinsman or kinswoman. lay^again ; to lay a second time ; as, to relay a pavemei’.t. 

Forme . . . my rehrtiVm doen not cure a ruKh. I.d. Lj/tton. Re-lay' (r5-la'), n. [F. 7 'et(i{.s (cf. OF. 7 elais relaxa- 


Formc . . . my rehrtiVm doen not cure a ruKh. I.d. Lytton. Re-lay' (r5-la'), n. [F. r€l(ri.s (cf. OF. 7 rlais relaxa- 
6. (Law) (a) The carrying bock, and giving effect or tion, discontinuance, It. rila.icio release, relief, rilasso 
operation to, an act or proceeding from some previous relay), fr. OF. relnissier to abandon, release, fr. L. re- 
date or time, by a sort of fiction, as If it had liappened Inxarc. Beo Relax.] 1. A supply of anything arranged 
or begun at that time. In such case the act is said to lieforehand for affording relief from time to time, or at 
take effect by relation. (6) The act of a relator at whose successive stages ; provision for sueeossivo relief. Spe- 


instanco a suit is begun. 


Wharton. Jinrrill. clflcally : (a) A supply of horses ulaced at stutious to be 


Syn. - Recital ; rehearsal: narration ; account ; nar- >n readiness to relieve others, so that a traveler may pro- 
rative ; tale ; detail ; description ; kindred ; kinship ; c®®d without delay. (6) A supply of hunting dogs or 
consauguiuity ; affinity ; kinsman ; kinswoman. horses kept in readiness at certain places to relieve the 

Ra-la'tlon-al (rS-la'ahan-«l), a. 1. Having relation or firod dogs or horses, and to continue the pursuit of tho 


kindred ; related. 


game if it comes that way. (c) A number of men who 


We might be tempted to take thcBo two nations for 7 Tlntio 7 inl velicv'e others in carrying on soine work, 


•teinH.’ "'* ' f(H)kr. 2. (iv/cc.) In various forms of telegrapliic apparatus, 

2. Indicating or specifying some relation. ft magnet wliich receives tlic circuit current, and is 

/?cfarwnaf word*, a* prepontiona, auxiliaries, etc. Ii. Morris. to bring into aetion the power of a lo^l 

I.* « A . o rnh, T battery for performing the work of making the record ; 

S ?*! ^ ft «iniilar device by w hich the current in one circuit 

w being rela^d by to open or close another circuit In which a cur- 

kindred, affinity, or other alliance. Mason. ^ 


tindred, nfflnitv, or other alliance. Mason. nassliitr. 

■ j!f*RmLAT?l ^*^^i^Hav\ng relaUon^or reference Koiky battery (Eire.), the local battery which is brought 

1, arguments not relative to tho subject. J'* ^i*® t®®tfi of the Cldlian plant 

, Calceolaria arachnoulea, — used for dyeing crimson. 
More refoovctlmn this. Shak. Re-leai'a-bleJrf-15H'A-b’l), // That may bo relei^d. 

2. Arising from relation; resulting from connection .. t. [Vroi. rc- + lease to let.] 

ifh. nr reference to. somethimr else : not absolute. ^o lease again to grant a new lease of ; to let back. 


Bee Relate.] 1. Having relation or reference ; refer- 
ring ; resiiccting ; standing in connection ; pertaining ; 
as, arguments not relative to the subject. 

I 'll have ground* 

More relatire tlmn this. Shak. 


with, or referonce to, oomotlung eloe ; not nbaointe. (ri-l?,'), r. t [imp. Up. p. KKt.A«D (rS- 

f. very thing RUBtnin* both an absolute and a ivVaOrr capac- Ar « Rvirarino 7 I OK relessrst OF 

; ! an ahfioPute. as it is such a thing, endued with such n i®f / ♦ PJ ’ ttKLEARiNo.j tor.. 7eiessen, yr. 

iture : and a relative, a* it is a part of the universe, and *o 7'elatssier, to release, to let free. Bee Relay, w,, RELAX, 
inds in such a relation to the whole. South, and cf. Release to lease again.] 1. To let loose again ; 

3. (Oram.) Indicating or expressing relation; refer- to set free from restraint, confinement, or servitude; to 

4... rrlvn lihorfLr fr, nr fn nnf lif lihfirfi' ’ tn Ipf. irn. 


f. very thing RUBtnin* both an absolute and a ivlof/rr capac- Ar « Rvirarino 7 I OK relrss 

itv ! an ahfiolute. aa it ia such a thing, endued with «uch n i®f / fP- P’- ttKLEASiNo.J tor.. leiess 

nature : and a relative, as it in a part of the univerBe.and so relatssier, to release, to let free. Beo Relay, w,, 


Etanda in such u relation to the whole 


ring to an antecedent ; as, a relatire pronoun. 

4. (Mus.) Cbaracterixing or |>crtaiuiiig to chords and 


keys, which, by reason of the identity of some of their 


give liberty to, or to set at liberty ; to let go. 

Now at that feuBt he rrUased unto llicm one pri«oner, whom- 


tones, admit of a natural transition from one to the 
otlier. Moore (Fncyc. of Music). 

Relative claueef ffraw.), a clause Introduced by a relative 
pronoun. - Relative term, a term which implies relation 


2. To relievo from something that confines, burdens, or 
oppresses, aa from pain, trouble, obligation, penalty. 

3. (/w/w) To let go, as a legal claim ; to discharge or 
relinquish a right to, aa lands or tenements, by convey- 


to, as guardian to ward, master to servant, husband to ing to another who has some right or estate in posses- 
vviie. Cf. Correlative. siott, as when tho person in remainder releases bis riglit 

Rel'a-tive, W. One who, or that which, relates to, or to the tenant in possession ; to quit, 
is considered in its relation to, something else ; a rein- 4. To loosen ; to relax ; to remove tho obligation of ; 
tive object or term ; one of two objects directly comiocted ns, to release an ordinance. [06#.] JJ ooker. 

by any relation. Specifically : (a) A jverson connected A soertd vow that none bIiouUI aye release. Spenser. 

by blood or affinity ; strictly, one allied by blood ; a re- Syn. — To free ; liberate ; loose : discharge ; disen- 

Intlon ; a kinsman or kinswoman. “ Confining our care gage ; extricate ; let go ; quit ; acquit. 


. .. to ourselves and rc/tf fire.?. “ 2?/>. (b) (Gram.) Re'lease%n. 1. The act of lettUig loose or ireemg, or 
A relative pronoun; a word which relates to, or repro- state of being let loose or freed; liberation or dis- 
sents, another word or phrase, called its antecedent / as, charge from restraint of any kind, as from confinement 
the rc/a/ji’c# “ who,” “ which,” “that.” or bondage. “ Who boast’st »Wcff#e from liell.” Milton. 

Rel'a-tlV6-ly, adv. In a relative manner ; in relation 2. Relief from care, pain, or any burden, 

or respect to something else ; not absolutely’. 3. Discharge from obligation or responsibility, as from 

CouBider the absolute affectiona of any being as it is in itRclf, debt, penalty, or claim of any kind ; acijuittance. 
before you cousider it relatively. /. Watts. ^ (Law) A giving up or relliiquishmtmt of some right 

RoI'A-UvO-UMI, w. The state of being relative, or or claim ; a conveyance of a man’s right in lands or ten- 
having relation ; relativity. ements to anotlior who lias some estate in possession ; a 


having relation ; relativity. ements to anotlior who lias some estate in possession ; a 

RaFa-Uv'l-ty (-tlv'T-ty), n. The state of being rela- quitclaim. Blackstone. 

tive ; os, tlio relativity of a subject. Cole/idyr. 5, (Steam Engine) The act of opening the exliaust 


Rd-lat'or (rS-lat'Sr), n. [L. : cf, F. relateur. Bee port to allow tlie steam to escape. 


The act of opening the exliaust 


Relate.] 1. One who relates ; a relater. 
era! relatoi's of this history.” 


2. (Law) A private person at whose relation, or In 
whose behalf, tlio attoniey-general allows an information 
in the nature of a quo wai'rayito to be filed. 


ho sev- Lwuw and release. (Imic) See under Lease. - 
rutier, release, without cessation. I06#.] Chaucer. 


Re-lat'rlz (-riks), w. [L.] (Law) A female relator. 

Ro-laz' (r^-lkks'), r. t. Xitnp. & p. p. Relaxed 
(-ISkst') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Relaxing. 1 [L. reJnxarc ; 
pref. re- re- laxnre to loose, to slat^en, from laxus 
loose. Bee Lax, and cf. Relay, m., Rklkabb.] X. To 
make lax or loose ; to make less close, firm, rigid, tense, 


Syn. — Liberation ; freedom ; discharge. Bee Death. 
Re-leai^ee' (-e'), n. One to whom a release is given, 
Ro-lMBe'ment (i^-lCs^ment), n. The act of releas- 
ing as from confinement or obligation. Milton. 

Re-leas'er (-??rb n. One who releases, or sets free. 
Re-leas'or (-8r), n. One by whom a release is given, 
Rel'e-gate (rfiFft-gSt), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Relegated 
(-ga'tfid); V. pr. & rb.n. Relegating. J [L. releaafus, 
p. p. of relegare; pref. re- re- lerjare to send with a 


— --- — — - T - , . .. - II. II. rrerf/f/rc/ iirex* rr- re- irr/ajc lu bcuhi wim « 

or the like ; to s^ken ; to loosen ; to open ; as, to u commission or charge. Bee Legate.] To remove, iisu 

a rr»T»« nr #>nrfl • fn t.IiA nilUu^leB or HinCWS. ^ ... . . . 


a rope or cord ; to relax the muscles or sinews. 
Horror ... all hi* joint* t'etaxeil. 
Nor served it to relax their «errie<l file*. 


ally to an inferior position ; to consign ; to transfer ; 
specifically, to send into exile ; to banish. 

It [the Latin languoge] was velryated into the study of the 


2. Standing in relation or connection ; as, the electric 
and magnetic forces are closely related, 

3. Narrated; told. 

4. (Aftt#.) Same as Relative, 4. 

Re-lat'od-neSB, n. The state or condition of being 

related ; relationship ; affinity. [J?.] Emerson. 

Ra-tot'er (-^r), n. One who relates or narrates. 
RB-U'tton (rilE'shttn), n. [F. relation, L. relatio. 
See Rblatb.] 1. The act of relating or telling ; also, 
that which la related ; recital ; account ; narration ; nar- 
rative ; aa, the reltUion of historical events. 

The poet’* relation doth well figure them. Bacon. 
2. The state of being related or of referring; what is 
apprehended as appertaining to a being or quality, by 
considering it In its bearing upon something else ; reli^ 
tive quality or condition ; the being such and such with 
regam or respect to some other thing ; connection ; os, 


2. To make less severe or rigorous; to abate the schular. Mdman. 

stringency of; to remit in respect to strenuousness, ear- Rel/B.fB'tl(m (-gi'sljCn), n. [L. rclegatio: cf. F. re- 
nestness, or effort ; as, to relax discipline ; to relax one’s UgationA The act of relegating, or tho state of being 

attention or endeavors. relegated; removal; banishment; exile. 

Tho statute of mortmain was nt several time* relaxed hy the Re-laat' (rJ-l&it'), v. i. [iinp. & p. p. Relented; 
legislature. Swift, p pj. ^ RELENTING,] [F. ralcntir, fr. L, pref, 

3^ Hence, to relieve from attention or effort ; to ease ; re- re- -f- oJ to 4- Irnius pliant, flexible, slow. See 

to recreate ; to divert ; as, amusement relaxes the mind. Lithe.] 1. To l>ecome less rigid or hard ; to yield ; to 

4. To relieve from constipation; to loosen; to open ; dissolve; to melt; to deliquesce. [06#.] 


as, an aperient relaxes the bowels. 

Syn. — To slacken ; loosen ; loose ; remit ; abate ; miti- 
gate ; ease ; unbend ; divert. 

Re-las', V. T. X* To become lax, weak, or loose ; as, 
to let one’s grasp relax. 

IIi§ knccB relax with toll. 

2. To abate in severity ; to become less rigorous. 

In other* ahe relaxed again , 

And governed with a looser rein. Pnnr. 

3. To remit attention or effort; to become loss dili- 
gent ; to unbend ; as, to relax in study. 

1 Rt4as', n. Relaxation. [06#.] Feltham. 

j RB<Us'f o. Relaxed ; lax ; hence, remiss ; careless. 


He Btirred tho coal* till lekntc gan 

nxlti- The wax again the fire. C fiaueer. 

[Salt of tartar) placed in a cellar will . . . begin to relent. Boyle. 

I* as. When opening bud* salute (he wclooiiie day, 

’ ’ And earth, relenting, feels (he geni»l rny. Pope. 

2. To become less severe or intense ; to become less 
* hard, harsh, cruel, or the like; to soften in tenijicr; to 
liecoroe more mild and tender ; to feel compassion. 
f, . Can yon . . . behold 

' My «igh* and tear*, and will not once lelmff Shak. 

‘ Re-lent', V. t. 1. To slai ken ; to abate. [Ohs.'] 

And offenfimes he would rdeut his pace. Spenser. 
ess. 2. To soften ; to dissolve. [06.r.] 

d. 3. To mollify ; to cause to be lees harsh or severe. [Obs.J 


Rie, ttnite, r^de, fyW) i fdbd, f<fbt ; out, oil ; 


Re-ta'i-ble (-4-b»I), a. Capable of being relaxed. I 3. To m ollify ; to cause to oe tees narsn or sever 

dbd, fo^rt; out, oil; eliair ; go ; Bla», ll|k ; then, thin; boN; xli = * in azure. 





RELENT 


R#4Mlt' n. Stay; stop; deity. 

Nor reuted till ahe came without relent 
Untu the laud of Amaxoui. Spenter, 

Re-lantldM, a. Unmoved by appeals for s^pathy 
or forgiveness ; insensible to the ofstresses of otners ; 
destitute of tenderness ; imrelenting ; unyielding ; un> 
pitying ; as, a prey to relentless despotism. 

For thia the avenging power employs his darts, . . . 

Thus will pomlst, relentUu in his ire. Drydeti. 

Re-l«ntleM*ly, adv. — Rt>lentleM>neM, n. 
Re-lent'ment t-meut), n. The act or process of re- 
lenting ; the state of having relented. Sit T. Browne, 
Re-leiie' (rft-lfis'), v. t. To release. lObs.'] Chaucer, 
Re^les-seo' frSags-seOi n. Boo Kkleasbs. 

Re^lei-ior' n. See Kklkasob. 

Re-l®t' (r5-16t'), t'. t. To let anew, as a house. 
Rere-vanoe (rSl^S-vans), t n. 1. The quality or state 
Rel^e-van-oy (-vaU'S^), j of being relevant ; perti- 
nency; applicability. 

Its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore. Poe. 
2. (Scots Law) Sufficiency to infer the conclusion. 
Rere-vant (-vant), a. JTF. relevant^ p. jpr. of relever 
to raise again, to relieve. See I^likyk.] 1. Relieving ; 
lending aid or support. [/?.] Pownall, 

2. Bearing upon, or properly applying to, the case in 
hand ; pertinent ; applicable. 

Clo«e and relevant arguments have very little hold on the pas. 
sions. Sydney Smith. 

t the cause, 
b manner. 

RerO'Va'tlon (-va'shfin), n. [L. releva tio, fr. relev are. 
Bee Rjeubvs.] A raising or lifting up. [06#.] 
Re-ll''a-bli^l-ty (rS-lFA-bll'T-ty), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being reliable ; reliableness. 

Ra-U'a-ble (r$-li^&-b'l), a. Buitable or fit to be relied 
on ; worthy of dei>eudence or reliance ; tnistworthy. “ A 
reliable witness to the truth of the miracles.” A, Norton, 
The beat means, and moat I'tlittble pledge, of a higher object. 

Coleridge. 

According to General Livingston's humorous account, his 
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3. (Scots Law) Sufficient to support < 
Rel^O-vant-ly, adv. in a relevant ma 


own vllluge of Elizabethtown was not inucli more reliable, be- 
ing poopled in those agitated times by “unknown, unrocom- 
mended strangers, guilly-looking Tories, and very kuavisli 
WJuigs." 


W. Irving. 


a Some authors take exception to this word, main- 
that it is unnecessary, and irregular iu forma- 
t is, however, sanctioned by the pnvctice of many 
careful writers os a moat convenient substitute for the 
phrase to be relied upon, and a useful synonym for trust- 
worthy, which Ja by preference applied to persons, as reli- 
able is to things, such as an account, statement, or the like. 
The objection tlust adjectives derived from neuter verba 
do not admit of a passive sense is met by the citation of 
lauahable, worthy of being laughed at, from the neuter 
verb to laugh ; available, & or able to be availed of, from 
the neuter verb to avail ; dispensable, capable of l>elng 
dispensed with, from the neuter verb to dispense. Other 
examples might be added. 

— Re-U^a-ble-ness, n. — Re-li'a-lily, adr. 

Ra-U'anoe (*«n8), n. [From Rely.] 1. The act of 
relying, or the condition or quality of being reliant ; de- 
pendence ; confidence ; trust ; repose of mind upon what 
is deemed sufficient support or authority. 

In reliance on promises which proved to bo of very little 
Yiilue. Macaulay. 

2. Anything on whicli to rely ; dependence ; ground of 
trust ; as, the boat was a poor reliance. Richardson. 

Re-li'ant (-ant), a. Having, or characterized by, reli- 
ance ; confident ; trusting. 

Rel'lo (rgl'Ik), n, [F. relique, from L. reliquiae, pi., 
nkin to relinquere to leave behind. See Relinquish.] 
[Formerly written also relique.^ 1. That which re- 
mains ; that wliich is loft after loss or decay ; a remain- 
ing portion; a remnant. Chaucer. WycUf. 

The relics of lost innocence. Kebk. 

The fragments, gernps, the bits and greaiiy relics. Shak. 

2. Tlie body from which the soul lias departed; a 
corpse ; especially, the body, or some part of the body, of 
a deceased saint or martyr ; — usually In the plural when 
referring to the whole body. 

There are very few treasuries of relics in Italy that have not a 
tooth or a bune uf this saint. uiddison. 

Thy reliai, Rowe, to this fair um we trust, 

And sacred place by Dryden's awful dust. Pope. 

3. Hence, a memorial ; anything preserved in remem- 
brance ; os, relics of youthful days or friendships. 

The pearls were spilt ? 

Some lost, some stolen, some as relics kept. Tennyson. 
Rel^o-ly, adv. In the manner of relies. [Ohs.'] 
Rol^lot (-tkt), 11 , [L. rclicta, i. of rehetus, p. p. of re- 
Unquere to leave behind. Bne Kblihqtjish.J A woman 
whose husband is dead ; a widow. 

Eli dying without issue, Jacob was nbliced by law to marry 
his rthet, and so to raise up seed to his brother Eli. SnutL 

Re-llot'ed (ri-ltkt'Sd), a. [L. rel ictus, p. p.] (Law) 
Left imcovered, as land by recession of water. Bonvier. 

R6-ll0'tl0ll (r^-lTk'ahnn), n. [L. reliciio a leaving be- 
hind.] (Law) A leaving dry ; a recession of tlie sea or 
other water, leaving dry land ; land left uncovered by 
such recession. Burrill. 

R 0 -II 0 I' (rJ-lSf'), n. [OE. relef, P. relief, properly, 
a lifting up, a standing out. See Rblieys, and cf. Bas- 
BELm*, Rilievo.] 1. The act of relieving, or the state 
of being relieved; the removal, or partial removal, of any 
evil, or of anything oppressive or burdensome, by which 
some ease Is obtained ; succor ; alleviation ; comfort ; 
case; redress. 

He secs the dire contagion spread so fast. 

That, where it seizes, all relief is vain. Dryden. 

2. Release from a post, or from the performance of 
duty, by the Intervention of others, by discharge, or by 
relay ; as, a relief of a sentry. 

For this relief much thanks i 'tls bitter coM. Shak. 
$. That which removes or lessens evil, pain, discomfort, 


. releven, F. 


uneaainesB, etc. ; that which giYcattiocor, aid, orcomlort; 
also, the person who relieves from performance of duty 
by taking the place of another ; a r^y. 

4 . (Feudal Law) A fine or composition which the heir 
of a deceased tenant paid to the lord for the privilege of 
taking up the estate, which, on strict feudal principles, 
had lapsed or fallen to the lord on the death of the tenant. 

6< (Sculp, & Arch.) The projection of a figure above 
the ground or plane on which it is formed* 

.Has'* Belief is of three kinds, namely, high relief (alto- 
ruievo), low relief, or bas-reliej' (hasso-rilievo), ana dnni- 
relief (mezzo-rilievo). Sec these terms in the Vocabulary. 

6 . (Paini.) The appearance of projection given by 
shading, sliaaow, etc., to any f^uro. 

7. (Fort.) The height to which works are raised above 

the bottom of the ditch. Wilhelm. 

8. (Physical Geog.) The elevations and surface undu- 
lations of a country. Guy at. 

Relief valve, a valve arranged for relieving pressure of 
steam, gas, or liquid ; an escai>e valve. 

Syn. — Alleviation ; mitigation ; aid ; help ; succor ; 
assistance ; remedy ; redress ; indemnification. 
Re-llal^ (rfi-lSf'fyl), a. Giving relief. [06s.] 
Re-liefl6M, a. Destitute of relief ; also, remediless. 
Ra-li'cr (r^-li'Sr), n. [From Rely.] One who relies, 
Ro-liCT^a-bl® (r^-lSv^A-bU), a. Capable of being re- 
lieved ; fitted to receive relief. Sir M. Hale. 

Re-lleve' (rS-15v'), v, t. limp. &, p. p. Relieved 
. levd') ; p. pr. & vh. n. Relieving.] [OE. rt 
relever to raise again, discharge, relieve, fr. 
to lift up, raise, make light, relieve ; pref. re- re- -f 
levare to raise, fr. levis light. Bee Levity, and cf. Rele- 
vant, Rbuet. J 1. To lift up ; to raise again, os one who 
has fallen ; to cause to rise. [Ofcs.] Piers Plowman, 

2. To cause to seem to rise ; to put in relief ; to give 
prominence or conspicuousness to ; to set olf by contrast. 

Her tall fleure, re lieved agaimit the blue sky, acemed nlmoist 
of Bupenmturai height. Sir W. Scott. 

3. To raise up something in ; to introduce a contrast 
or variety into ; to remove the monotony or sameness of. 

Tlip poet must . . . sometimes relieve the subject with a moral 
reflection. Addison. 

4. To raise or remove, os anything which depresses, 
weighs down, or crushes ; to render less burdensome or 
afflicting ; to alleviate ; to abate ; to mitigate ; to lessen ; 
os, to rdieve pain ; to relieve the wants of the poor. 

6. To free, w'hoUy or partly, from any burden, trial, 
evil, distress, or the like ; to give ease, comfort, or con- 
solation to ; to give aid, help, or succor to ; to support, 
strengthen, or deliver ; as, to relieve a besieged town. 

Now lend assistance and relieve the poor. Dryden. 

6. To release from a post, station, or duty ; to put an- 
otlier in place of, or to take the place of, in the bearing 
of any burden, or discharge of any duty. 

Who hath relieved you ? Shak. 

7 . To ease of any imposition, burden, wrong, or oppres- 
sion, by judicial or legislative intei^sition, as by the re- 
moval of a grievance, by indemnification for losses, or 
the like ; to right. 

Syn. — To alleviate ; assuage ; succor ; assist ; aid ; 
help ; support ; sustain ; ease ; mitigate ; lighten ; di- 
minisli ; remove ; free ; remedy ; redress ; indemnify. 

Re-Ueve'ment (-mentj, n. The act of relieving, or 
tiio state of being relieved ; relief ; release. lArchaicj 
Re-Uev'6r (-5r), n. One who, or that which, relieves. 
Re-liev^ing, a. Serving or tending to relievo. 

Relieving arch (Arch.), a discharging arch. Bee under 
DiscHABaE, r. t. — Relieving tackle. (Naut.) (a) A tem- 
porary tackle attached to the tiller of a vessel during 
gales or an action, in case of accident to the tiller ropes. 
lb) A stroilg tackle from a wharf to a careened vessel, to 
prevent her from going over entirely, and to assist in 
righting her. Totten. Craig. 

Re-Ue'vo (r^-15'vA), n. [It. rUievo.'] Boo Relief, w., 5. 
Re-Ucllt' (rS-lit'), r. t. To light or kindle anew. 

(I (rr-le'zlie/3z'), n. /. J [F.] A person 

llRe-li'fl'«lU['(re-lS'zhft'3'), n. wi, j bound by mo- 
nastic vows ; a nun ; a monk. 

Re-li'glon (r€-lTj'fin), n. [P., from L. religio ; cf. re- 
ligens pious, revering the gods, Gr. dAeyeiF to heed, have 
a care. Cf. Neglect.] 1. The outward act or form by 
wliich men indicate their recognition of the existence of 
a god or of gods Itsving power over their destiny, to 
whom obedience, service, and honor are due ; the feeling 
or expression of human love, fear, or awe of some super- 
human and overruling power, whether by profession of 
belief, by observance of rites and ceremonies, or by the 
conduct of life ; a system of faith and worship ; a mani- 
festation of piety ; as, ethical religions ; monotheistic 
religions; natural religion; revealed religion; the re- 
ligion of the Jews ; the religion of idol worshipers. 

An orderly life bo far at othorn lire able to obBerve ut it now 
and then produced by prudential Tnotives or by dint of haWt i 
but without Bcrioi .neBB there can be no religiouB principle at 
the ^ttom, no course of conduct -from religious mutive* \ in a 
word, there can be no religion. Pgley, 

Religion fwas] not, as trK> often now.nted ob eoulralent for 
^rodiinesB i but , . . it expressed the outer form and embodiment 
which the inward spirit of a true or a false devotion aBsumod. 

Trench. 
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Uld and duty toward God and man ; the Ohriattati li^h 
and praotioe. 

Let UR with caution Indulge the suppoiitloii that TnoraUty 
can be inaintalucd without religion. Washington, 

Religion will attend you ...me pleaaaat and uMful com- 
panion in every proper place, and every temperate occupation 
of life. Bvckminster. 

3. (22. C, Ch.) A monastic or reUglous order subject 

to a reacted mode of life ; the religious state ; as, to 
enter r^igion, Trench. 

A good man was there of religion. Chaucer. 

4. Strictness or fidelity in conforming to any prac- 
tice, 08 if it were an enjoined rule of oouduct. [JS.J 

Those parts of pleading which in ancient tlmcB might perhapa 
be material, but at this time are become only mere stylos and 
forms, are still continued with much religion. Sir Jf. Bale. 

Beligion, as distinguished from theology. Is sub- 
jective. desiraatluR the feelings and acts of men wliich 
relate to God ; while theology la objective, and denotes 
those ideas which man entertains respecting the God 
whom he worships, especially his systematized views of 
God. As distmguished from morality, religion denotes 
the Ijifluences and motives to human duty which are 
found in the character and will of God, while morality 
describes the duties to man, to which true religion al- 
ways infiuences. As distinguished from jnety, religion 
is a higli sense of moral obligation and M>lrlt of rever- 
ence or worship which affect tlie heart of man with re- 
spect to the Deity, while piety, which first expressed 
the feelings of a elilld toward a parent, is used for that 
filial sentiment of veneration and love which we owe to 
the Father of all. As distinguished from sanctity, reli- 
mon is the means by wliich sanctity is acdiievcd, sanctity 
oenotlng primarily that purity of heart and life whion 
results from habitual communion with God, and a sense 
of ills continual presence. 

Natural religion, a religion based upon the evidences of 
a God and his (ntalities, which is supplied by natural phe- 
nomena. Bee jVatural theology, under Natural. — RaU- 
gion of humanity, a name souieiimcs given to a religion 
founded upon positivism as a philosopliioal basis. — Ro- 
▼aalad roll^on, that which is based upon direct commu- 
nication of God's will to mankind ; especially, the Chris- 
tian religion, based on the revelations recorded iu the 
Old and New Testaments. 

Re-ll^glon-a-ry (r?-lTj'nn-4-i5), a. Relating to reli- 
gloii ; pious; m, religionary piolenaiom. [06j.] 

A religionist. [J?.] 

1. The proctice of, or de- 


7?ri«£nonf. ^ which arc meant the modeii of divine worship 
proper to different tribe*, nntionB. or c<»mniiinili(B, and biwed 
on the beli^ held in common by the meinbcrN of them sevor- 
ally. . . . There i* no living religion without somethirig like a 
dfictrlne. On the other liand, a doctrine, however elaborate, doe* 
not constitute a religion. C. P. Tiele ( Encyc, Brit. ). 

Religion . . . means the cpniwloui relation between man aud 
God, and the expreesion of that relation in human conduct. 

J, Kbstlini^rhajf-liersog Encyc.), 
After the most strnitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee. 

mi. I - ^ Actsxxvi.b. 

The image of a hrnto, adorned 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold. Jfilton. 

2, Spedfically, oonfonutty In f^th and life to the pre- 
cepts inculcated in the Bible, respecting the conduct of 


Re-U'glon-A-ry, 1 
Re-H^glon er (-Sr), j 

Re-li'glon-Um (-iz'm), n. 
votion to, religion. 

2. Affectation or pretense of religion. 

Re-li^glon-lst, n. One earnestly devoted or attached 
to a religion ; a religious zealot. 

The chief actors on one side were, and wero to bo, the Puritan 
religionists. I'ulJ'rey. 

It might be that an Antinominii, a Quaker, or other heterodox 
religionist, a-ns to be scourged out of tiic town. Bawthome. 

Re-ll^gion-tie (-iz), f. t. To bring under the influ- 
ence of religion, [/i.] Mallock. 

Re-U'glon-lOM, a. Destitute of religion. 

^ s, - ^ ...V religiositas : cf. 

ligiouB ; religious 
. „ . [22.] M. Arnold. 

Re-ll^gloilS (r&-lTj'B8), a. [OF. religius, religious, F. 
religievx, from L. religiosus. See Religion.] i. Of or 
pertaining to religion ; concerned with religion ; teach- 
ing, or setting forth, religion ; set apart to religion ; as, 
a religious society ; a religious sect ; a religious place ; 
religious subjects, books, tea<'liers, houses, wars. 

Our low forbidB ut their religious rites 
My presence. Milton. 

2. Possessing, or conforming to, religion ; pious ; godly ; 
as, a religious man, life, behavior, etc. 

Mon whoBS lives 

Religious titled them the sons of God. Milton. 

3. Scnipulously faithful or exact ; strict. 

Thus, Indianliko, 

Religiam in rny error, I adore 

The Bull, that looks upon his worshiper. Shak. 

4. Belonging to a religious order ; bound by vows. 

One of them is religious. Chaucer. 

Syn. — Pious ; godly ; holy ; devout ; devotional ; con- 

scientious; strict; rigid; exact. 

Re-U^gioiw, n. A person bound by monastic vows, or 
sequestered from secular concerns, and devoted to a life 
of piety and religion; a monk or friar; a nun. Addison. 

Re-U'gioni-lir, adv. In a religious manner. Drayton. 

Ra-U^gloilC-neM, n. The quality of being religious. 

Rem (rgl'Ik), n. Relic. [Obs.] cfiaucer. 

RCKlln'QttontJrfc-jTji'kwent), a. [L. re 
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of relinquere. See Relinquish.] Rolinquishiiwf. [2?*] 

Re-Un'qaent, n. One who relinquishes. [.K.] 

Re-Un'atiifh (-kwlsh), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Relim- 
QUisKEJO (-kwlsht) ;p.pr. & vb.n. Rblinquishing.] [OF. 
relinquir, h. relinquere to leave behind ; pref. re- re- 
•f linquere to leave. Bee I/oan, aud cf. Bklio, Relict. 1 

1. To withdraw from; to leave behind; to desist 
from ; to abandon ; to quit ; as, to relinquish a pursuit. 

We ought to relinquish such rites. J looker. 

They placed Irish tenants upon the lands relinquished by the 
English. Sir J. Davies. 

2. To give up ; to renounce a claim to ; to resign ; as, 
to relinquish a debt. 

Syn. — To resign : leave : quit ; forsake ; abandon ; de- 
sert; renounce; forbear; forego. Bee Resign. 

Re-lln'QlUflh-er (-Sr), n. One who relinquishes. 

R^Un'qnUill-llunit (-ment), n. Tho act of relin- 
quishing. 

Rel^na-ry (rgl't-kwft-ri^), «. ; pi. -ants Grt*)* [LL* 
reliquiarium, r^uiare: ci. P. reliquaire. See JEULio.] 
A depositary, often a small box or casket, in which relics 
are kept. 

Re-Uqut' (rt-15k0r n. [P.] See Relic. Chaucer. 

11 R®-&a'tli-» (r«-nk^wT-g), n. pi. [L. Bee Rsuc.] 

1. Remaini of tlie dead ; oiganlo remains ; relics* 

2. (Bot.) Same as Induviec. 
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B*4l4faUa (rl4Yk'wT<<in)^ a. Of or pertftiniiig to a 
rdio or rolioB ; of the nature of a relic. fJR.l 

( rS- ITk ' wT - dSt )) v. t. To liquidate 
anew ; to adjuat a second time. 

R«.lla/|il^Umoti (-dg'shtln), n. A eeoond or renewed 
liq^dation; a renewed adjustment. A. Hamilton, 

Rel'llh (rSl'tsh), V. t. & p. p. Rslishio (-Tsht) ; 

p, pr, & vh» n. Rblishiro.J [OF. relechier to lick or 
taste anew ; pref . re- re- 4- lechier to lick, F. Ucher. Bee 
LaoHKB, Liok.] 1. To taste or eat with pleasure ; to like 
the flavor of ; to partake of with gratification ; hence, to 
enjoy ; to be pleased with or gratified by ; to experience 
pleasure from ; as, to relish food. 

Now I beffin to relish thy advice. Shak. 

He knowi how to prize his advantages, and to rtlish the hon- 
ors which he enjoys. AtteHmry. 

2. To give a relish to ; to cause to taste agreeably. 

A savory bit that served to relish wine. J>rvden. 

Rel'lsll, V. {. To have a pleasing or appetizing taste ; 
to give gratification ; to have a flavor. 

Had I been the flnder^ut of this secret, it would not have 
relished among my other discredits. Shak. 

A theory, which, how much soever It may relish of wit and 
invention, hath no foundation in nature. Woodward. 

ReFlsil, n. 1. A pleasing taste ; fiAvor that gratifies 
the palate ; hence, enjoyable quality ; power of pleasing. 
Much pleasure wc have lost while we abstained 
From this delightful fruit, nor known till now 
True relish, tasting. Stilton. 

When liberty is gone. 

Life grows insipid, end has lost its relish. Addison. 

2. Savor ; quality ; characteristic tinge. 

It preserves some relish of old writing. Pope. 

3. A taste for ; liking ; appetite ; fondness. 

A relish for whatever was excellent in arts. Macaulay. 

I have a relish for moderate praise, because it bids fair to be 
judicious. Cowper. 

4. That which is uned to impart a flavor ; specifically, 
•oniethiug taken with food to render it more palatable 
or to stimulate the appetite ; a condiment. 

Sim. — Taste ; savor ; flavor ; appetite ; zest ; gusto ; 
liking; delight. 

ReFisll, n. {Carp.) The projection or shoulder at the 
side of, or around, a tenon, on a tenoned piece. Knight. 

ReFitll-a-ble (-4-b’l), a. Capable of being relisiied ; 
agreonble to the taste ; gratifying. 

R®-llV0' (rS-lIv'4 1’, i. To live again ; to revive. 

Ro-llve', V. t. To recall to life ; to revive. [065.] 

Re-load' (r5-lSd'), V, t. To load again, as a gun. 

Re-loan' (r&-15n'), n. A second lending of the same 
thing ; a renewal of a loon. 

Re-lo'oate (rS-lo'kSt), v, t. To locate again. 

Re'lO-OA^tion (rS'lift-ka'shfin),?). 1. A second location. 

2. {Roman & Scots Law) Renewal of a lease. 

Re-lodge' (re-lfij'), t^. t. To lodge agrain. 

Re-love' (-Ittv'), r.f. To love in return. [065.] Boyle. 

Re-ln'cent (rif-lu's^nt), a. [L. relncens, p. pr. of re- 
lucere. Bee Lucbmt.] Reflecting light ; sliining ; glit- 
tering ; glistening ; bright ; luminous ; splendid. 
Oorgeous banners to the sun expand 
Their streaming volumes of relucent gold. Glox'er. 

Re-lnot' (rS-llikt'), V. i. [L. reluctariy p. p. relucta- 
f«5, to struggle ; pref. re- re- -f” luctari to struggle, fr. 
lucta a wrestling.] To strive or struggle against any- 
tiling : to make resistance ; to draw back ; to feel or 
show repugnance or reluctance. 

Apt to reluct at the excesses of it [passion]. Walton. 

Re-lno'tanoe (r$-lQk'tans), \n. [SeeRsLUCTANT.] The 

Re-lao'tan-oy (-tan-sy ), \ state or quality of being 

reluctant ; repugnance ,* aversion of mind ; unwillingness ,* 
— often followed by an infinitive, or by to and a noun, 
fonnerly sometimes by against. “ Tempering the sever- 
ity of his looks with a reluctance to the action. ’’ Dryden. 

lie had some reluctance to obey the summons. Sir ir. £cof(. 

Bear witness. Heaven, with wliot reluctancy 

Her helpless innocence 1 doom to die. Vrydtn, 

Syn. — See Dislikje. 

Re-lUO'tant (-tuut), a. [L. relucians^ -antis^ p. pr. of 
reluetari. See Rbluct.] 1. Striving against ; opposed 
in desire ; tmwilling ; disinclined ; loth. 

Reluctant, but in vain. Milton. 

Reluctant now I touched the trembling string. Tickell. 

2 . Frooeeding from an unwilling mind ; granted with 
reluctance ; as, reluctant obedience. Milford. 

Syn. — Averse ; unwilling ; loth ; disinclined ; repug- 
nant ; backward • cov See Avbbse. 

Re-lao'tant-ly, adv, in a reluctant manner. 

Re-lno'tAte (-tst), v. i, [See Reluct. 1 To struggle 
against anything ; to resist ; to oppose. [06.?.] “ To de- 
lude their reluctating consciences.’’ Dr. H. More. 

Rel^no-ta'tlOll (rS'&k-tS'shfin), n. Repugnance ; re- 
sistance; reluctance. [065.] Bacon. 

Re-lunie' (rt-lum'), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Rklumbd 
MC md') ; p. pr, & vb. n, Rilumuto.] [OP. relumer (cf. 
P. raltumer)^ L. reluminare; prof, re- re- + luminart 
to light. Cf. Rsillumb.] To rekindle ; to light again. 

Relumed her ancient light, not kindled new. Pope. 
1 know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. Shak 

k o. p. Ri 

>r. A vb. n. Bblumikiko. j [Soe Rb- 

i anew ; to rekindle. Shak. 

2 . To llluminaM again. 

Re-ly' (r^li'), V. i, [imp. A p. p. Rblibd (-ITd') ; ». 
pr, A vb. n, Rutimo.] [^ef. re- -f- He to rest.] To 
rest with eonfidenoe, aa when fully aatlsfled of the ve- 
racity, integrity, or iid>tllty of persons, or of the cer- 
tainty of facts or of evidence ; to have confidence ; to 
trust ; to depend ; •— with on, formerly also with in. 

Oo in thy native Innocence i rely 

On what thou haet of virtue. Milton. 

On soma fond breast the parting soul relies. Gray. 

Syn. — To trust ; depend ; confide ; repose. 


Rd-lQ'lBlllIf (r^-in'mtn), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Rblu- 
IIWU) (-mind) ; p. «r. “ * - a m . «_ 

XiUM».J 1. To light ai 
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I' (rfi-mid'), imp. & p, p. of Ebmakb. 
/ (rt-min'), v. i, (imp. &p.p. Ri 
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(-mind') ; p. pr. A v6.”n. RuiiaMiKO.] [b/. remaindre, 
remanoir, L. remanere ; pref. re- re- -f- manere to stay, 
remain. See Mansion, and of. Rbmaindbr, Rbmnant.I 

1. To stay behind while others withdraw ; to be left 
after others have been removed or destroyed ; to be left 
after a number or quantity has been subtracted or out 
off ; to be left as not included or comprised. 

Gather up the fragments that remain. John vl. 12. 

Of whom the greater part remain unto this present, but some 
are faileu asleep. 1 Cor. xv. (i. 

That . . . remains to be proved. Locke. 

2. To continue uncliauged in place, form, or condition, 
or undiminished in quantity ; to abide ; to stay ; to en- 
dure; to last. 

Rema/N a widow at thy fsthor*s house. Gen. xxxvlil. 11. 

Childless thou art { childless remain. Milton. 

Syn. —To continue ; stay; wait; tarry; rest; so- 
journ ; dwell ; abide ; last ; endure. 

Re-main', V. t. To await ; to bo left to. [Archaic^ 

The easier conquest now remains thee. Mdton. 

Re-maln', n. l. state of remaining ; stay. [065.] 
Which often, since my here t'cmain in England, 

I 've seen him do. Shak. 

2. That which is left ; relic ; remainder ; — chiefly 
in the plural. The remains of old Rome.” Addison. 

When this remain of horror has entirely subsided. Burke. 

3. Specif., in the plural: (a) That which is left of a 
human being after the life is gone ; relics ; a dead body. 

Old warriors whose adored remains 
In weeping vaults her hallowed earth contains ! Po}^. 

(6) The posthumous works or productions, csp. literary 
works, ox one who is dead : as, Cecil’s Remains. 

Re-main'der (r$-mSn'd6r), n. [OF. remaindre, iuf. 
See Rbeain.] 1. Anything that remains, or is left, after 
the separation and removed of a part ; residue ; remnant. 
‘‘ The last remainders of unhappy Troy.” Dryden. 

If these decoctions be repeated till the water comes off clear, 
the remainder yields no salt. Arbuthnot. 

2. {Maik.) The quantity or sum that is left after sub- 
traction, or after any deduction. 

3. {Law) An estate in expectancy, generally in land, 
wlilch becomes an estate in possession upon the determi- 
nation of a particular prior estate, created at the same 
time, and by the same instrument ; for example, if land 
be convoyed to A for life, and on his death to B, A’s life 
interest is a particular estate, and B’s Interest is a re- 
mainder ^ or estate in remainder. 

Syn. — Balance ; rest ; residue ; remnant ; leavings. 

Re-main'der, a, Remainiug ; left ; left over ; refuse. 
Wliich is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage. Shak. 

Re-maln'der-maxi (-mSn), n. ; pi. Rbmaindbr-mbn 
(-rnSn). {Law) One who has an estate after a particular 
estate is determined. See Kbmainobk, 3. Blackstone. 

Re-make' (re-mSk'), v. t. To make anew. 

Re-mand' (ri-m&na'), 1 ’. t. \imp. &p. p. Rbuandbi) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Remanding.] [F. remander to send 
word again, L. reinandare ; pref. re- re- 4 mandare to 
commit, order, send word. See Mandate.] To recom- 
mit ; to send back. 

Remand it to its former place. .South, 

Then were they remanded to the cage again. Runyan. 

Re-mand', n. The aot of remanding ; the order for 
recommitment. 

Re-mand'ment (-ment), n. A remand. 

Rem'a-nenoe (rfim'A-ncns), ) n. fCf. of. remanence, 

Rem'a-nen-oy (-nen-^), / LL. remanent ia, fr. L. 

remanent. See Remanent, g. 3 The state of being rem- 
anent; continuance; permanence. [.K.] Jer. Taylor. 
The remanence of the will in the fallen spirit, Cokridge. 

Rem'a-nent (-nent), ». [See Remanent, a.] That 
which remains ; a remnant ; a rosiduo. 

Rem'a-nent, a. [L, remanens, p. pr. of remanere. 
See Remain, and cf. Rbmnant.] Remaining ; residual. 

That little hope thot is remanent hath ita degree according to 
the infancy or growth of the habit. Jcr. Taylor. 

Ssmaaent magnetism {Physics), ma^etism which re- 
mains in a body that has little coercive force after the 
magnetizing force is withdrawn, as soft Iron;— called 
also residual magnetism. 

II Rem'a-net (-nSt), n. [L., it remains.] (Legal Prac- 
tice) A case for trial which can not bo tned during the 
term ; a postponed case. [Eng.'] 

Re-mark' (rC-mSrk'), v, t. [Pref. re- 4 mark.’\ To 
mark again, or a second time ; to mark anew. 

Re-inaxk' (r$-mark'), r. t. [imp. & />• Rbmabkbd 
(-mUrkt') ; p. pr. &vb. n. Remarking.] [P. remarqner; 
pref. re- re- 4 marquer to mark, wiarquca mark, of Ger- 
man origin, akin to E. mark. See Mark, v. & n.] 1. To 
mark in a notable manner; to distinguish clearly; to 
make noticeable or conspicuous ; to point out. [0^.] 
Thou art a man remarked to taste a mischief. Ford. 
His manacles remark him ; there he sits. Milton, 

2. To take notice of, or to observe, mentally ; as, to 
remark the manner of a speaker. 

3. To express in words or writing, as observed or 
noticed ; to state ; to say ; — often with a substantive 
clause ; as, he remarked that it was time to go. 

^n. — To observe ; notice ; heed : regard ; note ; say. 
— Remark, Obshryb, Notice. To obsen^e is to keep or 
hold a thing distinctly before the mind. To remark is 
simply to mark or take note of whatever may come up. 
To notice implies still less continuity of attention. When 
wc turn from these mental states to the expression of 
them in language, we find the same distinction. An oh- 
eervation is properly the result of somewhat prolonged 
thought ; a remark is usually suggested by some passing 
occurrence notice is in most oases something cursory 
and abort. This distinotiim Is not always maintained as 
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can not distinguish difficult and noble ipeculabious from 
trifling and vulgar remarks,^' Collier. ” The thing to be 
renrded, in taking notice of a child’s miacarriage, ia, 
what root it springs from. ’ ’ Locke, 

Re-xnark' (rl-mlirk'), v. i. To make a remark or re- 
xnarks ; to comment. 

Re-mark', n, [Cf. P. remaraue.'] 1. Aot of remark- 
ing or attentively noticing ; iiotloe or observation. 

The cause, though worth the teurcli, may yet elude 
Conjecture and remark, however Bhrewif. Cowper. 

2. The expression, in speech or writing, of something 
remarked or noticed ; the mention of that wliich is 
worthy of attention or notice ; iience, also, a casual obser- 
vation, comment, or statement ; as, a pertinent remark, 

Syn# — Observation ; note ; comment ; annotation. 
Re-mark'a-ble (-Ab’l), a. [F. rernarquahle.’l Worthy 
of being remarked or noticed ; noticeable ; conspicuous ; 
hence, uncommon ; extraordinary, 

_ ^ . ’T is remarkable, that they 

Talk most who hav.e th« IcuKt to Hay. Prior. 

There Ih nothing left remarkable 

Beneath the visiting inuon. Shak. 

Syn. — Observable ; noticeable; extraordinary; unu- 
sual ; rare ; strange ; wonderful ; notable ; eminent. 

— Re-maik'a-ble-neu, n. — Re-mark'a-hly, adv. 

Re-mark'er (-Srb n. One wlio vemarks. 

Re-mar'rlage (re-mSr'rlj), n. A second or repeated 

marriage. 

Re-mar'ry (rS-mSr'ry), v. t. & i. To marry again. 

Re-maat' (re-mist'), V. t. To fumisli with a new 
mast or set of masts. 

Re-Biaa'tl-cate (re-mSs'tT-kSt), V. t. To chew or mas- 
ticate again : to chew over and over, os the cud. 

Re-mas'ti-ca'tlon (-kS'shfin), n. The act of masti- 
cating or chewing again or repeatedly. 

Rem'borge (rBm'bSrj), n. See Ramberge. 

II Rem'blal' (rSN'bU'), n. [F,, fr. remblayer to fill up 
an excavation, to embank.] {Fort. & Kngin.) Earth or 
materials made into a bank after having been excavated. 

Rem'ble (rSm'b’l), v. t. [Cf. OF. emhler to steal, fr. 
L. involare to fly into or at, to carry off.] To remove. 
[Pror. Eng."] Qrose. Tennyson. 

Reme (r5m), n. Realm. [O65.] Chaucer. 

Re-mean' (rS-men'), v. t. To give meaning to ; to 
explain the meaning of ; to interpret. [O65.] Wyclif. 

Re'me-ant (rS'mS-ant), a. [L. remeans, -antis, p. pr. 
of remeare to go or come back.] Coming back ; return- 
ing. [J?.] ‘‘Like the reiucoii/ sun.” C. Kingsley. 

Re-meaa'nre (rS-m&zh'fir ; 135), v. t. To measure 
again ; to retrace. Spenser, 

They followed him . . . 

The way they came, their sttp# remeasured right. Fairfax, 

Re-mede' (rt-m5d'), n. Remedy. [O65.] Chaucer, 

Re-me'dl-a-ble (r6-mS'dI-&-b’l), a. [L. remediabUis : 
cf. F. remidiable."] Capaido of being remedied or cured. 

— Re-me'di-a-ble-ness, n. — Re-me'di-a-bly, adv. 

Re-me'dl-al (-al), a. [L. rcmedUilU.'] Affording a 

remedy; Intended for a remedy, or for the removal or 
abatement of an evil ; as, remedial treatment. 

Statutes are dccluratory or remedial. Blackstone, 

It is an evil not compennated by any benefleial reniilt : it is 
not remedial, not conservative. I. Taylor. 

Re-me'lU-al-ly, adv. in a remedial manner. 

Re-me'dl-ate (-lit), a. Remedial. [/’.] Shak. 

Re-med'l-less (re-mSd'I-lSs or rSm'fe-dl-lSs ; 277), a. 

1. Not admitting of a remedy ; incaimble of being re- 
stored or corrected ; incurable ; irreparable ; as, a remedi- 
less mistake or loss. Chains remedilc.tse. ” Spenser. 

IIoppIeHB are all my evils, all remfdile,is. Milton. 

2. Not answering as a remedy ; ineffectual. [Obs.'} 

Forced to forego (he attempt remedifrss. SitenstT. 

Syn. — Incurable ; cureless ; irremediable ; irrecover- 
able ; Irretrievable ; irreparable ; desperate. 

— Re-med'Mesa, m/t’. [O65.] rda/i. — Re-med'l- 

leu-ly, adv. — Re-med'MeBa-neM, n. 

Rem'e-dy (r«m'e-dy), n. ; pi. Remedies (-dlz). [L. 
remedium; pref. re- re- 4 mederi to heal, to cure : cf. 
F. remade remedy, remMier to remedy, Medical.^ 

1. That which relievos or cures a disease ; any medi- 
cine or application which puts an end to disease and re- 
stores health ; — with for ; as, a remedy for the gout. 

2. That which corrects or counteracts on evil of any 
kind ; a corrective ; a counteractive ; reparation ; cure ; 
—followed by for or against, formerly by to. 

What may else bo remedy or cure 
To evils which our own misdeeds have wrought, 

He will instruct us. Milton. 

3. (Law) The legal means to recover a right, or to ob- 
tain redress for a wrong. 

Civil remedy. See under Civil. — Remedy of the mint 
(CoffiGj/c), asmall allowed deviation from the legal stand- 
ard of weight and fineness ; — called also tolerance. 

8yn. — Cure ; restorative ; counteraction ; reparation ; 
redress ; relief ; aid ; help ; assistance. 

Reni'e-4y, v. t, [t»ip. & p. p. Remedied (-did) ; jp. 
pr. & vb. n. Remedying.] [L. rcmediarc, remediari: 
cf. F. remMier. See Remedy, n.] To apply a remedy 
to ; to relievo ; to cure ; to heal ; to repair ; to redress ; 
to correct ; to countc'ract. 

I will remetty this gear ere long. Shak. 

Re-melt' (rS-m«It'), v. t. To melt ^in. 

Re-mem'ber (re-m«m'b5r), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Bn- 
intmiTOwn (-bSrd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Remembering.] [OF. 
remembrer, L. retnemoraH; pref. re- re- f memoi'are 
to bring to remembrance, from memor mindful. Bee 
Memory, and cf. Remkmobate.] 1. To have (a notion c 


I rAnember the fact ; he remembers the events of his 
childhood ; I cannot remember dates. 

Wc arc said to remember anything, when the idea of It arisea 
in the mind with the conoclousueoa that we have had this idea 
before. f- ” 

2. To be capable of recalling when required ; to keep 
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in mind ; to be continually aware or thoughtful of ; to 
preaerve /rush in the memory ; to attend to ; to think of 
with gratitude, affection, reepect, or any other emotion. 

Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Ex. xx. 8. 

That they may have their waget duly paid ’em, 

And Bomething over to remember me by. Shak. 

Rtmemiher what I warn thee ; ahun to taate. Hilton. 

3. To put in mind ; to remind ; — also used reflexively 

and impersonally. “ Remembering them the 

truth of what they themselvos know.” Milton. 

My friend# rementbeird me of home. Chapman. 

Remember you of pasBCd heavincus. Chauver. 

And well thou west fknoweat] If it remcmlter thee. Chaucer. 

4. To mention. [0h8.'\ ” As in many cases hereafter 

to be remembered.'^'* Ayliffe. 

6. To recall to the mind of another, as in the friendly 
messages, remember me to him, he wishes to be remem- 
bered to you, etc. 

Re-memn^r (rS-mSm^r), V,. t. To exercise or have 
the iK)wer of memory ; as, some remember better than 
others. Shak. 

Re-mM&'ber-t'hle (-it-b’l), a. Capable or worthy of 
being remembered. -->Re-memnt>er-a’blyi adv. 

The whole vale of Keswick i# so rememberable. Coleridge, 

Ro-memnDWr-er n. One who remembers. 

Re-nem'branoe ( brans), n. [OF. remembrance.l 

1. The act of remomberiug ; a holding in mind, or 
bringing to mind ; recollection. 

Le#t fierce remembrance wake my Budden rnge. Hilton. 

I.c8t the remembrance of tiia grief should fail. Adduon. 

2. The state of being remembered, or hold in mltid ; 
memory ; recollection. 

This, ever grateful, in remembrance bear. Pope. 

3. Something remembered ; a person or thing kept in 

mrunory. Shak. 

4. That which serves to keep in or bring to mind ; a 
memorial ; a token ; a memento ; a souvenir ; a memo- 
randum or note of something to be remembered. 

And on his breast a bloody cro#* he bore, 

The dour remembrance of nis dying lAtrd. Spenfer, 
Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s aukc. Shak. 

6. Something to bo remembered ; counsel ; admoni- 
tion; instruction. {,Obs.'\ Shak. 

6. Tower of remembering ; reach of personal knowl- 
edge ; perio<l over which one’s memory extends. 

Thee 1 have heard relating what wa» done 

Kre my remembrance, Hilton. 

Sjrn. — Recollection; reminiscence. Bee Memory. 

Re-mem^ail'Odr (-bran-sSr), n. 1. One who, or 
that which, serves to bring to, or keep in, mind ; a me- 
mento ; a memorial ; a reminder. 

Premature consolation i.s but the remembrancer of sorrow. 

Ooldmith. 

Ye that are the lord’# remenihrancera. Z«a. Ixil. fi ( Retu Ver.). 

2. A term applied in England to several officers, liav- 
ing various functions, their duty originally being to bring 
certain matters to the attention of the proper iwrsons at 
the proper time. The remembrancer of the lord treas- 
urer in the exchequer.” Bacon. 

Re-mem^O-rate (-ft-rat), r. i. [L. rememoratus, p. p. 
of rememorari. See Kkmembkk.] To recall something 
by means of memory ; to remember. liry.dcelt. 

Ro-mem^O-ra^on (-ra'shUn), ». [F. remSmoration, 

or L. rememoratio.'} A recalling by the faculty of mem- 
ory ; remembrance. [OAj. & R.] Bp. Montagu. 

Re-mem'O-ra'tlva ]^rJ-m5m'ft-r4-tTv), a. Tending or 
serving to remind, [.ff.] 

Rem'a-nant (rSm^c-nant), n. A remnant. 

Re-mor^cla ) (rf-mer's^), V. t. [F. remercier ; pref. 

Re-mer^cy / re- re- -f- OF. mercier to thank, from 
OF. & F. merci. See Meeot.] To thank. lObs.^ 

She him remercied as the patron of her life. Sptneer. 

Re-morge^ (re-m5rj'), f. 7. To merge again. “/2c- 
merging m the general Soul.” Tennyson. 

Re-meye' (rS-mSv'), Re-mawe^ (r$-mu'), r. t.'& i. 
To remove. [Ofts.] Chavaer. 

Reml-lonn (rSm'1-fonn),a. [L. remus oar -j- -/arm.'} 
Shaped like an oar. 

llRem'l-g6S(r6m'T-jEz),n, nf. ;nng. Remex (rS'mEks). 
[L. rrmer, -tpis, an oarsman, J {Zodl.) The (luiU feathers 
of the wings of a bird. 

Rem'l-grate (rBm'T-grat or ri-mi'grat ; 277), r. i. [L. 
remigrare, Re-, and Mioeate.] To migrate again ; 
to go back ; to return. Boyle. 

R^m^l'gra'tlOll (rBm^T-gri'shtin), n. Migration back 
to the place from which one came. Sir M. Halt. 

Re-mlnd' (r^-mind^, v. t. To put (one) in mind of 
something ; to bring to the remembrance of ; to bring to 
the notice or consideration of (a person). 

When age itself, which will not be defied, shall begin to arrest, 
seize, and remind us of our mortality. South. 

Re-mind'er (-Sr), n. One who, or that which, re- 
minds ; that which serves to awaken remembrance. 

Re-mlng^flll (-fyl), a. Tending or adapted to remind ; 
careful to remind. Southey. 

Reml-nil'oenoe (rBm^-nTsfsras), n. [F. reminis- 
cence, L. reminiseentia.} 1. The act or power of re- 
calling past experience ; the state of being reminiscent ; 
remembrance ; memory. 

The other port of memory, called reminiMtence, which is the 
retrieving of a thing at present forgot, or hut confusedly re- 
membered. South. 

I forgive your want of reminiscence, since it is Jong since I saw 
you. Sir rr. Scott. 

2. That which is remembered, or recalled to mind ; a 
statement or narration of remembered experience; a 
recollection ; as, pleasing or painfnl reminiscences. 

Syn. — Remembrance ; recollection. See Mbicoet. 

RMB^I-nig'Otll-cy (-sen-sy), n. Reminiscence. lObi.l 

RMtt^i-nlB'oant (-sent), a. [L. reminisems, -eiUis, p. | 
pr. of reminisci to recall to mind, to recollect ; pref. | 


re- re- 4* ft word akin to mens mind, memini I remem- 
ber. Sm Mikd.] Recalling to mind, or capable of recall- 
ing to mind ; having remembrance ; reminding one of 
something. 

8oine other state of existence of which we have been previ- 
ously conscious, and are now reminiscent. Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Rem/i-nis'cent (rBm^I-uTs'scnt), n. One wlio is ad- 
dicted to indulging, narrating, or recording reminiscences. 

Reml-nil-oewtlal (-nts-sSn'shol), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to reminiscence, or remembrance. Sir T. Browne. 

Rem^-ped (rSm'I-pSd), a. [L. remtis oar -f pe- 
dis, foot : cf. F. rimipede.} {_Zobl.) Having feet or legs 
that are used as oars ; — tmd of certain crustaceans and 
insects. 

R«m^i-p4Nl, n. {Zobl.) (a) An animal having limbs 
like oars, esiwicially one of certain crustaceans, {h) One 
of a group of aquatic beetles having tarsi adapted fur 
swimming. See Water beetle. 

Re-mise' (rfe-mlz'l, v. t. [i:«j/j. & p. p. Remised 
(- niizd') ; />. pr. & rb. n. RsMisiEO.] [F. remise deliv- 
ery, surrender, fr. remetire to put l^k, deliver, L. re- 
mittere. Bee Remit.] To send, give, or grant back ; to 
release a claim to ; to resign or surrender by deed ; to 
return. Blackstone. 

Ro-Xlli■6^ n. {Law) A giving or granting back ; sur- 
render ; retuni ; release, as of a claim. 

Ro-miBB' (rS-mls'), a, [L. remisstis, p. p. of reniit- 
tere to send back, relax. See Remit.] Not energetic 
or exact in duty or business ; not careful or prompt in 
fultilliug engagements ; negligent ; careless ; tardy ; be- 
hindhand ; lagging ; slack ; licuce, lacking earnestness 
or activity ; languid ; slow. 

Thou never wast remits, I bear thee witness. Hilton. 

These nervous, bold ; those languid and remiss. Roscommon. 

Its motion becomes more languid and remiss. Woodv'ard. 

Syn. — Slack ; dilatory ; slothful ; negligent ; caroless ; 
neglectful ; inattentive ; heedless ; thoughtless. 

Re-mlBB', n. The act of l)eing remiss ; inefficiency ; 
fai lure. [ Ob.s. ] “ Remisscs of laws. ” jHiitenham . 

Rb-IDIbb'IiU (-fol), a. Inclined to remit punishment ; 
lenient; clement. Drayton. 

Re-nHs^Bl-bil'l-ty (rfe-mts'^sT-bTl'I-t]^), n. The state 
or quality of being remissible. Jer. Taylor. 

Re-mls'Bl-bld (r^-tuTs'sT-b’l), a. [L. remi.nihilis : cf. 
F. rhnissible. See Remit.] Capable of being remitted 
or forgiven. Feltham. 

RflKxnlB^Blon (rd-mTsh'Sn), n. [F. r^mis.rion, L. re- 
mi.t.uo. See Remit.] 1. The act of remitting, surren- 
dering, resigning, or giving up. 

2. llischarge from that which is due ; relinquishment 
of a claim, right, or obligation ; pardon of transgression ; 
release from forfeiture, penalty, debt, etc. 

This 1 # my blood of the new testament, which is Bhed for 
many for the remission of niiiB. Hatt. xxvi. ;i8. 

That plea, therefore, . . . 

Will gain thee no remission. Hilton. 

3. Diminution of intensity ; abatement ; relaxation. 

4. {Med.) A temporary and incomplete subsidence of 
the force or violence of a disease or of pain, as distin- 
guished from intermission, in which the disease com- 
pletely leaves the patient for a time ; abatement. 

6. The act of sending back. [/?•] Stackhouse. 

0. Act of sending in payment, as money ; remittance. 

Re-mls'BiTO (re-mTs'sTv), a. [L. remU.Kivus. See 

Remit.] Remitting ; forgiving ; abating. Bp. JIacket. 

Re-iras^y (r^-mts'iy), adv. In a remiss or negli- 
gent maimer ; carelessly. 

Ra-mlBB^nOBB, n. Quality or state of being remiss. 

Ro-mlS'BO-ry (re-mis'si-ry), a. Serving or tending 
to remit, or to secure remission ; remissive. “ A sacri- 
fice expiatory or remmory.” Latimer. 

Re-mlt' {rt-niW), r. i. limp. & p. p. Remitted; 
p. pr. & vL n. Remitting.] [L. remittere, remi.s.svm, 
to send back, to slacken, relax ; pref. rc- re- -j- miitere 
to send. See Mission, and cf. Remise, Remiss,] 1. To 
send back ; to give up ; to surrender ; to resign. 

In this case the law remits him to hiaancioutand more certain 
right. Rlackstonr'. 

In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenderB should be remitted 
to their prince. Hayward. 

The prisoner was remitted to the guard. Drydcn. 

2. To restore. [0//.«.] 

The archbiKhop was . . . remitted to his liberty. Hayward. 

3. {Com.) To transmit or send, esp. to a distance, as 
money in i)a3rment of a demand, account, draft, etc. ; 
as, ho remitted the amount by mail. 

4. To send off or away ; hence ; {a) To refer or direct 

(one) for infonriation, guidance, help, etc. Remitting 
them ... to the works of Galen.” Sir T. JClyot. {h) 
To submit, refer, or leave (something) for judgment or 
decision. “ Whether the counsel be good I remit it to 
the wise roarlers.” Sir T. Ehjot. 

5. To relax in intensity ; to make less violent ; to abate. 

So willingly doth Ood remit hii Ire. Hilton. 

0, To forgive ; to pardon ; to remove. 

Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted untr) them, 

John XX . 23. 

7. To refrain from exacting or enforcing ; as, to remit 
the performance of an obligation. “ The sovereign was 
undoubtedly competent to remit penalties.” Macaulay, 

Syn. — To relax ; release ; abate ; relinquish ; forgive ; 
pardon; absolve. 

V. i. 1. To abate in force or in violence ; to 
grow lean intense ; to l»ecome moderated ; to abate ; to 
relax ; as, a fever remits; the severity of the weather 
reniits. 

2. To send money, as in payment. Addison. 

Re-mlt^lOBMlt (-ment), n. The act of remitting, or the 
state of being remitted ; reraimion. 

Disavowing the remitment of Claudius. Hilton. 

Rt-mlt'Ul (-tol), n. A remitting ; a giving up ; sur- 
render ; as, the remittal of the first fruits. Swift. 


Re-mlt^tanoe (rtf-mtt^tans), n. 1. The act of traiuk 
mitting money, bills, or the like, esp. to a distant place, 
as in satisfaction of a demand, or iu discharge of an obli- 
gation. 

2. The sum or thing remitted. Addison. 

Re-ml^tee' (rt-mltasOi (.Com.) One to whom a 
remittance is sent. 

Re-mlt'tent (rft-mtt'tent), a. [L. remittens, p. pr. : 
cf. F. remittent,} Remitting; characterized by remis- 
sion ; liaviiig remissious. 

Ramlttant fevar {Med.), a fever in which the symptoms 
temporarily abate at regular intervals, but do not wholly 
cease. See Malarial fever, under Malarial. 

Re-mit'ter (-tSr), n. 1. One who remits. Specifically : 
{a) One who pardons, {h) One w'ho makes remittance 

2. {Law) The sending or placing ba<ik of a person to 
a title or right he had before ; the restitution of one who 
obtains possession of property under a defective title, to 
his rights under some valid title by virtue of which he 
miglit legally have entered into possession only by suit. 

Bouvier. 

II Re-mit^tl-tur (-tT-tfir), n. [L., (it) is remitted.] 
{Law) (o) A remission or surrender, — remiltitur dam- 
num being a remission of excess of damages, {h) A send- 
ing back, as when a record is remitted by a superior to 
an inferior court. Wharton, 

Re-mit'tor (-t5r), n. (Law) One who makes a remit- 
tance ; a remitter. 

Re-mlz' (re-mlks'), v. t. To mix again or repeatedly. 

Rem^nant (rBm'nunt), a, [OF. remavant, p. pr. of 
remanoir, rcinaindrc. Bee Remanent, Remain.] Re- 
maining; yet left. [/’.] “ Because of the rcniwon? dregs 
of his disease.” Fuller, 

And quilt dedicate her remnant life 
To the just duties of an humble wife. Prior. 

Rem^nant, n. [OF. remanant. See Remnant, o.] 

1. That which remains after a part is removed, do- 
stroyed, used up, ix'rfonned, etc. ; residue. Chaucer. 

The remnant thnt are left of the cnptivtty. Fch. 1. 3. 
The remnant of my tale is of a length 
To tire your patioijcc, Drj/den. 

2. A small portion ; a slight trace ; a fragment ; a little 
bit ; a scrap. 

Borne odd quirks and remnants of wit. Shak. 

3. (Com.) An unsold end of piece goods, as cloth, rib- 
bons, carpets, etc, 

Syn. — Residue; rest; remains; remainder. 

Re-mod'el (re-mSd'Sl), v. t. To model or fashion 
anew ; to change the form of. 

The corporation hnd been remodeled , Haeaulay, 

Ro-modl-H-oa^tion (-T-fT-Ua'shrm), n. The act of re- 
modifying; the state of being remoditied. 

Re-modl-ly (re-iu5d'I-fi), v. t. To modify again or 
anew ; to reshape. 

II Rd^mo^lade^ (rt'mft'Ud'), \ n. [F.] A kind of 

11 Rd''xnoWlad6' (ru''nioodAd'), ) piquant sauce or 
salad dressing resembling mayonnaise. 

Re-mold' 1 (re-mold'), v, t. To mold or shape anew 

Re-mould' | or again ; to rcshaiie. 

Re-mol'lient (r^-m51'ycnt or -It-ent), a. [L. remol- 
liens, p. pr. of remollire to mollify ; cf. F. rhnoUient. 
See Moli.ient.] Mollifying ; softenii^'. [72.] 

Re-mon^e-ti-za'tlon CrJ-miin^$-tT'Za'Bhnn or -mdu'-), 
n. The act of remonetizing. 

Re-mon'e-tlZO (-tlz), v. t. To restore to use as mon- 
ey ; n«, to remonetize silver. 

Re-mon'stranoe (-mDn'strorns), n. [Cf. OF. remon- 
strance, F. remontrancc. See Remonstrate.] 1. The 
act of remonstrating; ns: {a) A pointing out; manifes- 
tation; proof; demonstration. lObs.} 

Yon may marvel why I . . . would not rather 
Make rush remonstrance of my hidden power 
TJian let him he so lost. Shak. 

(b) Earnest presentation of reasons in opposition to 
something ; protest ; expostulation. 

2. (R. C. Ch.) Same as Monbteancb. 

Re-mon'Btrant (-strant), a. [LL. remonsirans, -antis, 
p. pr. of remonstrarc: cf. OF. remonstrant, F. remon- 
trant,} Inclined or tending to remonstrate ; expostula- 
tory ; urging reasons in opiKwition to something. 

Re-mon'Btrant, n. One who remoustrates ; si>ecific- 
ally (Fed. JIut.), one of the Armlnians who remon- 
strated against tlie attacks of the Calvinists in 1010, but 
were subsequently condemned by the decisions of the 
Synod of Dort in 1018. Sec Abminian. 

Re-mon'Btrant-ly, adv. In a remonstrant manner. 
Ro-mon'Btrate (-strSt), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Remon- 
strated (-Btrtt-tSd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Remonstratiko.] 
[LL. remonstratus, p. p. of remonstrarc to remonstrate ; 
L. pref. re- monstrare to show. See Monster ] To 
I>oIut out ; to show clearly ; to make nlaln or manifest ; 
hence, to prove ; to demonstrate. {Ohs.} Jer. Taylor. 

I will remonstrate to you the third door. R. Jonson. 

Re-mon'atrata, v. i. To present and urge reasons in 
opposition to an act, measure, or any course of proceed- 
ings ; to expostulate ; os, to remonstrate with a person 
regarding his habits; to remonstrate against proposed 
taxation. 

It i# a proper buslnc## of a divine to state cases of conscience, 
anil to remonstrate against any growing corruptions in practice, 
and especially in principles. Waterland. 

Syn. — Exfostulatb, Remonstrate. These words 
are commonly interchangeable, the principal difference 
being that expostulate is now used especially to signify 
remonstrance by a superior or by one in authority. A 
son remonstrate s against the harshness of a father ; a 
father exjmtulates with his son on his waywwdness. 
Subjects remonstrate with their rulers ; sovereigns ex- 
postulate with the parliament or the people. 

Re'mon-ftra'tlon (rS'mSn-strS^shfin), n. TCf. OF. 
remonstration, LL. remonstrotio.} The act of remon- 
strating; remonstrance. [72.] Todd. 

Rf-num'gtra-ttYB (rt-mSn'strA-tTv), a. Having the 
character of a remonstrance ; expressing remonstrance. 


Ale, flondte, cAre, Am, Arm, Ask, final, ; evo, ^ent, find, f0rn, recent ; Ice, tdem 111 ; Sid, Obey, Orb, Odd ; 
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MwtntMf i feiMm^ JSp. Surtt^f, 

SimmitM (4ant), ft. nr.l Again; — 
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nr.] (Hdrf.ylUaliiagain;- 

mppUad to a data of roaea i^ob bloom more than one 
in a aeaaoo ; the h^rld pei^petaal roaea, of which the 
-Jaoqnemtnot la a w^-known example. 

rt-m5n'twBr)i n. 
» under SeoammiT. 

, ,, . rimoraA 

1. Delay: oba^le; hindranoe. [ObtA Milton. 

2. {Zodl.) Any one of several apeciea of flshea belong- 
lag to Echeneis^ Remora^ and allied genera. OallM 

alio rucking fish. 


It' (re^ 



•a Remora ( Erhetma naueratea), elintfinsr to a Sand Sliark (6) 
{Carchar'KU Httoralis'i, Drawn from living specimena. 

The anterior doraal fin is converted into a large 
tsacRing disk, having two transverse rows oi lamell«B« 
situated on the top of the head. They adhere firmly to 
sharka and other large fishes and to vessels by this cu- 
rious suoken lettiim go at will. The pegador, or remora 
pf sharks (Echenets naucratesU and the swordfish rem- 
ora (itemora brachypteraU are common American spedea. 

3. (Surg.) An instrument formerly in use, intended 
to retain parts in their places. JhtnalUon. 

RMIl'O-ratO (-r*t), v. t. [L. remorafu3,p. p. of remo- 
rari; pref. re- re- 4* morari to delay.] To hinder; to 
delay. [06e.] Johnson. 

Rt-mord' (rt-mdrdQt I- [L. romordere to bite 
again, to torment : cf. F. remordre. See Rim<»si.] To 
oxoite to remorse ; to rebuke. [06e.] Skelton. 

Ro-merfi', t'. «. To feel remorse. [Obe.] Sir T. Elyot. 

Ro-aord'ta-oy (-en-s^), n. Remorse ; compunction ; 
compassion. [Oos.\ Ktllingbeck. 

Ro-moi«e' (rt-mOrs'), n. [OE. remors^ OF. remors, 
F. remords, LL. remorsus, Ir. L, remorderct remorsum, 
to bite again or back, to torment ; pref. re- re- -j- mor- 
dere to bite. See Mobsbl.] 1. The anguish, like gnaw- 
ing pain, excited by a sense of guilt; oompunctmn of 
conscience for a crime committed, or for the luns of one’s 
past life. ** Nero will be tainted with remorse . ** Shak. 

2. Sympathetic sorrow ; pity ; compassion. 

Curse on the unpardoniag prince, whom tears can draw 
To no remorse. jjryden. 

But evermore It seem'd an easier thing 
At once without remorse to strike her dead. Tmnysoti. 


»jn. 

passion. 


Oommmetion ; regret ; anguish ; grief ; com- 
See Coi 
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UOMPUNCnON. 

Rt-mOTMd' (rS-rodrstO, a. Feeling remorse. [06s.] 

Ra-mozMd'flli (-mdrs'fvl), a. 1. Full of remorse. 

The full tide of remorseful passion had abated. Sir W. Scott. 

2. Compassionate; feeling tenderly. [06s.] Shak. 

3. Exciting pity ; pitiable. [06s. j Chapman. 

— Rt-num^nil-lF, adv. — Rt-monMftal-ntM, n. 

Ra-aiorM^Wg, a. Being without remorse; having 

no pity ; hence, destitute of sensibility ; cruel ; insensi- 
ble to distress; meroOess. Remorseless adversaries.” 
South. With rymorsefeM cruelty.” MiUon. 

Srn. — Unpitying : pitiless; relentless; unrelenting; 
impusoable ; merciless ; unmerciful ; savage ; cruel. 

— Re-monialaM-lT, adv. — Rt-morgeloM-iUM, n. 

Rg-motfi' (rfi-mfit^ a. [Compar. Rxuom (-^r) ; su- 
per!. RiMomsT.] [L. remotusj p. p. of removere to re- 
move. Bee Rimovb.] 1. Removed Uhs distance ; not 
near ; far away ; dlstwat ; — said in respect to time or to 
place ; as, remote ages ; remote lands. 

Plaoss remote enough sre in Bohemia. Shak, 
Remote from men, with (2od he paised his dsya Pamett. 

2. Hence, removed ; not agreeing, according, or be- 
; related ; — in various figmrative uses. Bpecifioally : 

, j Not agreeing ; alien ; foreign. ” All these proposi- 
tions, how remote soever from reason. ” Loebe. (6) Not 
nearly related *, not close ; as, a remote connection or con- 
sanguinity. io) Beparate ; abstracted. ” Wherever the 
mind places itsslf hy any thought, either amongst, or 
remote from, all bodies.” Locke, (d) Not proximate 
or aoting direotly ; iniraary ; distant. ” From the effect 
to the remotest cause.” thranville. (e> Not obvious or 
striking; as, a remote rassmblanoe. 

3. iJBot.) Beparated by intervals greater than usual. 

— adv. — Rt-motg'aMMI, n. 

R/i-aifiHOB (ifi-m(Fshfin), n. [L. remoiio. Bee Ru- 
Jiovg.] 1* The act of removing ; removaL [06#.] 

This remotion of the duks and her 
Is prsetiee only. Shak. 

2. The of being remote ; remoteness, [i!.] 

The whitish glsam [of the stem] wm the mssk conferred by 
the enormity of their nmiotibii. De tfidncey. 

frB-mSldO* V* ^ Bee BmoLD. 
y (ri-inount^), v, t. & i. To mount again, 
n* The opportunity of, or thtnge neces- 
•ery for, remounting; epeolfloally, a fresh horse, with 
hieequlpments ; ss, to give one a remount, 

RiHn^3-1»li (rt-i^v/4.Vl), o. Admittbig of being 
remov^ Ayl^. — Ri-aMV't-lilll-tF (-4-bTl^-tj|), n. 

RMUif^ia(^),«». The not of temoving, or the state 
of heing removed. 

(rt-mSbv^ v, I. [imp, dt p. j>. Rsmovud 
l-mofivd') t m pr. dt vb, w. Rwovnw.] [OF. removoir^ 
ramtmvoiry u removere^ rmotum; pref, r#- re- -f mo- 
POm to moYB* Bee Mbn.] 1. To move away from the 
poeltioa occupied; to oaose to change place; todiipleoe' 
l^|o mmooe a bulMlng. 

Tluitt ihaUnot rwsiomihy nsl^bor's landmark. jDvMf.xix.ie. 
2. To omne to leave a penon or thing; to eeuee to 


to be ; to take away ; hence, to banish ; to de- 

atroy ; to put an end to ; to kill ; as, to remove a dis- 
ease. ” King Richard thus removed.'* Shak. 

3. To diso^ or discharge from office ; as, the Presi- 
de nt re moved many postmasters. 

See the Not^under Rxmovb, v. i. 

Ra-mova' (rt-moov'), v. i. To change place in any 
manner, or to make a change in place ; to move or go 
from one residence, position, or place to another. 

Bimsni wood retsove to Duuitlnsne, 

I can not taint with fear. Shak. 

The verb remove, in some of its applicatious, is 
syuonsrmous with move, but not in all. Thus we do not 
apply remove to a mere change of posture, without a 
change of place or the seat of a thing. A man moves his 
head when he turns it, or his finger when he bends it, but 
he does not remove it. Remove usually or always denotes 
a change of place in a body, but we never apply it to a 
regular, ctmtinued course or motion. We never say the 
wmd or water, or a ship, removes at a certain rate by the 
hour ; but we say a ship was resnoved from one place in a 
harbor to another. Move is a generic term, including the 
sense of remove, which is more generally applied to a 
change from one station or permanent position, stand, or 
aeat,l;o another station. 

Re-move', n. 1. The act of removing ; a removal. 

Thia place should be at OQoe both aohool and univerti^, not 
needing a reniovt to any other houae of sobolaralup. Milton. 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. Goldsmith. 

2. The transfer of one’s business, or of one’s domestic 
belongings, from one location or dwelling house to an- 
other ; — In the United States usually cal^ a move. 

It is on English proverb that three removta are as bad as a 
fire. J. U. JS'euman. 

3. The state of being removed. Locke. 

4 . That which is removed, as a dish removed from 
table to make room for something else. 

6. The distance or space through which anything is 
removed ; interval ; distance ; stage ; hence, a step or 
degree in any scale of gradation ; speoifloally, a division 
in an English public aohool ; as, the boy went up two re- 
moves last year. 

A freeholder u but one I'emove from a legislator. Addiaon. 

6. {Far.) The act of resetting a horse’s shoe. Swift. 

Rt-morad^ (r$-mS&vd'), a. X. Changed in place. 

2. Dismissed from office. 

3. Distant in location ; remote. ” Something finer than 
you could purcliase in so removed a dwelling.” Shak. 

4. Distant by degrees in relatiousliip ; os, a cousin 
once removed. 

— Ra-moV'td-IMM (r^-mCbv^-nBs), n. Shak. 

Ra-n^ar (-^r), n. One who removes; as, a remwer 
oi landmarks. Bacon. 

Ra-mn'A-bla (rfi-mti'A-b’l), a. [F.] That may be re- 
moved ; removable. [06#.] Gower. 

Ra-mva' (rfi-mu'), V. t. [F. remuer. Bee Mxw to 
molt.] To remove. [06#.] Cftaucer. 

Ra-mn'gl-ailt (rfi-mu'jt-«n^, a. [L. remugiens, p. pr. 
of remugire. See Mconzrr.l Rebellowing. Ifr. H, More. 

Ra-mWaar-A-bla (rA-mWnSr-A-b’l), a. [See Rxnc- 
mnuTX.] Admitting, or worthy, of remuneration.— 
Ra-mn'lMr-A-lllll-tf (rd-mfi'nBr-i-bTl'T-ty), n. 

RA-mii'nar-Ata (-it), v. t. Rmp. & p. p. RxxvincxA- 
TBD (-i^tSd) ; p. pr, St vb. n. Rxmnfx&ATiNO.] [L. re- 
muneratus, p. p. of remunerare, remunerari ; pref. re- re- 
-f- munerare, munerari, to give, present, from munus, 
muneris, a gift, present. Cf. Mumifioemt.] To pay an 
equivalent to for any service, loss, expense, or other sac- 
rinoe ; to recompense ; to requite ; as, to remunerate 
men for labor. 

Syn. — To reward ; recompense ; compensate ; satisfy ; 
requite ; repay ; pay ; reimburse. 

Ra-ma'nar-fi'tloil (-I'ahttn). n. [L. remuneratio: cf. 
F. rSmunh-ation.] 1. The act of remunerating. 

2. That wliioh Is given to remunerate ; an equivalent 
given, as for services, loss, or sufferings. Shak, 

Syn. — Reward ; recomjpense ; compensation ; pay ; 
payment ; repayment : aatuifaotimi ; requital. 

Re-ara'ntr^ttvt <rt-mfi'nBr-fi-tTv), o. [Cf. F. rSmu- 
niratif.] Affording remuneration; as, a remunerative 
payment for services ; a remunerative business. — Rg- 

mWnar-A-tlvg-lT, adv.— Rg-mulMr-A-ttyt-iMMit n. 

Rg-mWa«r-A-{o-l7 (-tfi-rp), c. [Cf. F. rimunira- 
toire."] Remunerative. Johnson. 

Rg-mw^vr (rfi-mfir^ttr), v. t. & i. [Pref. re- -f 
murmur.’ cf. L. remurmumre.] To murmur again; to 
utter back, or reply, in murmurs. 

The trembling trees, in eve^ plain and wood, 

Her fate remurmur to the suver flood. Pope. 

Rgn (rSn), V. i. St i. See Rivinu 106#.] Chtsuoer. 

Rra, n. A run. [06s.l Chaucer. 

Rin^A-ldg (rBn'A-b’l), a. [OF. resnable.} Reasonable : 
also, IfMuacious. [06#.l ”Host renable of tongue.*’ 
Pier# JP/oirmon. — Rgn-I4p, adv. [06#.] Chaucer. 

II Rg-OAli'SflllOg' (F. re-nfi^sliis' ; B. rt-nle'sana), n. 
[F., it. renaUre to be bom again. Of. RBVAsasiR».1 A 
new birth, or revival. Bpecifioally : (a) The transitional 
movement in Europe, marked by the revival of classical 
learning and art in Italy in the 16th century, and the 
similar revival following in other countries. (6) The 
style of art which prevailed at this epoch. 

Tha ScMOiMosoe wm rathSr the last stage of the Middle Ages, 
emerging from eoolesiastieal and feudal desnotiiun, develoinng 
what was origtaal In medUsval ideas the light of clasale arts 
and letters. J. A. Symamda (,En^. Brit.). 

Rg^ydS'lMIt (rt-nls'sont), o* Of or pertaining to the 


Rg^ftiHMI^ (rfi^Aol-pdrnal); ^ (Anat.) Both re- 
nal and portal. Bee Foetal. 

Rg-aamg' (rl-nlmO, V, t. To give a new name to. 

Rgn^aifi (rSn^rd), n. [F. renard the fox, the name 
of the fox in a celebrated ^ic poem, and of Oerman ori- 
gin, G. Reinhard, OHG. Reginhart, properly, etrong in 
counsel ; regin counsel (al^ to Goth, r&^n) -f hart 
hard. 8 m Uabd.] A fox : — so called in fables or famil- 
iar tales, and in poetry. [Written also reynard.] 

Rgn'nrA-lag (-In), a. Of or pertaining, to Reuard, the 
fox, or the tales in wldoh Benard is mentioned. 

Rg-nni'ognog (rt-nls'sens), n. [See Rbnascimt, and 
cf. Rbnaxbsakcb.] 1. The state of being renascent. 

Read tbs Pboau, and see how tho slugle iinagu of renasesnoe 
is varied. CoUtidg*. 

2 . Same as Rixaissaxox. 

The Rmaaemce . . . which in art, in literature, and in physics, 
produced such splendid fruits. JU. Arnold, 

Rg4inW0g||-0T (-sen-s^), n. State of being renascent. 

Rg-IUUi'OgBlt (-sent), a. [L. renascens, p. pr. of renasoi 
to be bom again ; pref. re- re- -f nasci to bo bom. Bee 
NASOBirr.] L Bpringing or rising again into being ; be- 
ing bom again, or reproduced. 

2. Bee Rinaissaht. 

Rg-IUUl'Ol-Ug (-sT-b’l), a. [LL. renascibUis, from L. 
renasoi to be bora again.! Capable of being reproduced ; 
alfie to spring again Into being. 

Ro-lUltO' (Ti-nBt')f a, [L. renattts, p. p. of renasoi.'] 
Bora again ; regenerate ; renewed. [06#.] Beau. Fl. 




BeeBRon.] (itna/.) Of or per- 
taining to tbekidiioya; in the region of the kldagya. 

lenal eakalei fifed.), a oonoretton formed in the excre- 
tory paiaagea of the klaney. — Beaal eanelsa or ghtmOa, 
the funrerenal oapenlea. Bee under CAraoLjjjl. — 3 — 
eoeiiL MMl eelle. (Med.) Bee under Oast, and OoLio. 


mf. _ , ,, 

deny ; to disown. [06#.] 

Rnn-oott'tro (r6n-k6na8r; F. rttx^kfix'tr’), n. [F.] 
Same as Rencounter, n. 

Rtn-COim^r (rSn-koun'tSr), v. t. [imp. St p. p. RiN- 
oouNTiEED (-tSrd) ip.pr. St vb. n. Riwoountirwo.] [F. 
rencontrer ; pref. re- -f- OF. enwmfrcr to encounter. Bee 
Encounter.] 1. To meet unexpectedly ; to encounter. 

2. To attack hand to hand. [06#.] Spenser. 

ROB-OOlia'tif, V. i. To meet unexpectedly; to en- 
coimter in a hostile manner; to come in oolli^on; to 
skirmish. 

Ren-ixnill^or, n. [F. rencontre, from rencontrer to 
meet.] 1. A meeting of two persons or bodies ; a col- 
lision ; especially, a meeting in opposition or contest ; a 
combat, action, or engagement. 

The justling chiefs in rude renoounter join. OremviUs, 

2. A casual combat or action; a sudden contest or 
fight without premeditation, as between individuals or 
small parties. 

The oonfederskea should . . . outnumber the enemy in all rtn- 
coHnfi’ry and engagements. Addison. 

Syn.— Combat; fight; conflict; collision; clash. 

Rond (rind), v. t. [imp. St p.p. Rent (rSnt) ; p. pr. St 
vb. n. RsNomo.] [AS. rendan, nrendan ; cf. OFnes. ren- 
da, randa. Fries, renne to out, rend, Icel. hrinda to push, 
thrust. All hrin^Um ; or cf. Icel. rmna to rob, plunder, 
It. rannaim to divide, share, part, W. rhanu, Armor. 
ranna.] 1. To separate into parts with force or sudden 
violence ; to tear asunder ; to split ; to burst ; as, pow- 
der rends a rock in blasting ; lightning rends an oak. 

The dreadful thunder 

Doth rend the region. bhak. 

2. To part or tear off forcibly ; to take away by force. 

An empire from ite old foundations rent, Dryden. 

I will surely rend the kingdom from thee. 1 Kings xL U. 

To rap and rend. See under Rat, v. t., to snatch. 

Byn. — To tear; burst; break; rapture; lacerate; 
fracture ; crack ; split. 

Rand, v.i. To be rent or torn ; to become parted ; to 
aemurate ; to split. Jer. Taylor. 

Rand'er (-8r), n. [From Reno.] One who rends. 

Raa'dar (rSuMSr), v. t. [imp. St p. p. Rendbeed 
(-dSrd) i p. pr. & vb. n. RxNDREiNe.] [F. rendre, LL. 
rendere, fr. L. reddere; pref. red-, re-, re- -f dare to 
give. Bee Date time, and cf. Rbodition, £Iint.] 1. To 
return ; to pay back ; to restore. 

Whose smallest minute lost, no riches render may. Spenser. 

2. To inflict, as a retribution ; to requite. 

1 will render vengeance to mine enemies. Deut. xxxii. 41. 

3. To give up ; to yield ; to surrender. 

I ’ll make her render up her pege to me. Shak. 

4. Hence, to furnish ; to contribute. ^ 

Logic renders its daily eervioe to wisdom and virtue. J. Watts. 

6. To furnish : to state ; to deliver ; as, to render an 
account ; to render judgment. 

6. To cauee to be, or to become ; as, to render a person 
more safe or more unsafe ; to render a fortress secure. 

7. To translate from one language Into another ; as, 
to render Latin into English. 

3 . To interpret ; to set forth, represent, or exhibit ; as, 
an actor renders his part poorly ; a singer renders a pas- 
sage of mnsio with gi^ eftbot ; a painter renders a scene 
in a felidtous manner. 

He did render him the most unnatural 

That lived amongst men. Shak. 

3 . To try out or extract (oil, lard, tallow, etc.) from 
fatty aniowl aubrtanoes ; as, to render tallow. 

10. To plaster, as a wall of masonry, without the use 
of lath. 

RtB'dMT, V.i. 1. To give an account ; to make expla- 
nation or confeeeiou. [G6#.] 

2. (JVasd.) To pass; to run ; —said of the passage of 
a rope through a mock, eyelet, etc. ; as, a rope renders 
well, that is, passes freely ; also, to yield or give 

Rflffi'dflr, n. 1. Asorrender. [Obs.] Shak. 

2. A return ; a payment of rent 


In those aaily tiroes the king’s household was sapjiort^ h:r 
speeifle readers of eom aad outs 
the damsii 


3. An aooount given; a statement [Obs.] 


ter viotosls from the tenants of 
JBlackstone. 
Shak. 
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BEND£BABLE 

BiO'dor'ft'bl* (rSaMSr-i^bU), a. Capftble of biing 
roademl. 

lUKD'dOT'Or (>Sr)t n. I. One who renden. 

2. A voBsel in which lard or tallow, etc., la rendered. 

Ren'der'tniTf n. The act of one who renders, or that 
which is rendered. Specifically : (a) A version ; transla- 
tion ; as, the rendering of the Hebrew text. Lowth. 
(&) In art, the presentation, expression, or interpretation 
of an idea, theme, or part, (c) The act of laying the first 
coat of plaster on brickwork or stonework, (d) The coat 
of plaster thus laid on. QtoiU. (e) The proc^ of trying 
out or extracting lard, tallow, etc., from animal fat. 

RfiB'ttM-TOlUl (ren'dS-vSh or r)ur'> ; 277), n. / pi. R■I^ 
DBzvousM (rSn^de-vSb^sSs). [Rare in the plural.] [F. 
fmdes-vovs, properW, render yourselves, repair to a 
place. See Rbvdir. j 1. A pla^ appointed for a meet- 
ing, or at which persons ctutomarily meet. 

An inn, the free rendezvouB of all travelers. Sir W. &Gtt. 

R. Especially, the appointed place for tro<q;M^ or for 
the ships of a fleet, to sssemble ; also, a i^e for enlist- 
ment. 

The king appointed his whole army to be drawn together to 
a rtndeztxna at Bfarlborough. Clarendon. 

3* A meeting by appointment. Sprat. 

A. Retreat; refuge. [06#.] Shak. 

Rtn'dos-woog <r^'dlhvdb or rlia^ ; 277), v. i. [imp. 
St p* p. RcKDBXvousao (-vGbd) ; p. pr. & v6. n. Rskdiz- 
vouaxno (-vdO-Ing).] To asaembie or meet at a particu- 
Is^lace. 

RuKdOS-WOllfi, V. i. To bring together at a certain 
place; to cause to be assembled. Echard. 

Roadl-blo (rfind'Y-bU), a. [From Rran.] Capable 
Of being rent or tom. 

RmiW'Uo (rSn^dT-bl), a. [Bee BuioaE.] Capable, 
or admitting, of being rendered. 

Ron-dFtloil (ren-dTsh'&^, n. [LL. rendere to ren- 
der: of. L. redaUio. See Rinami, and cf. RaoninoM.] 

1. The act of rendering ; especially, the act of surren- 
der, as of fugitives from justice, at the claim of a foreign 
government; also, surroader in war. 

The rest of these brave men that euffered in cold blood after 
artieles of rendition. Evelyn. 

2. Translation ; rendering ; version. 

Tbie rendition of the word seeme slso most natuMllj to sgree 
with the genuine meaning of some other words in the some 
verse. South. 

Rend'rook^ (ifodfrSkO, a* A kind of dynamite used 
in blasting. [U. 8.;\ 

R«n'e-gado (rSn^-gSd), n. [8p. renegado. LL. r«n«- 
jMftw, fr. renegare to deny ; L. pref . re- re- •+• negare to 
deny. See Nbqation, and cf. Rowagats.] One faith- 
less to principle or party. Specifically : la) An apostate 
from Christianity or from any form of religions faith. 

James justly regarded these renegades as the meet serrioeable 
tools that he could employ. Macaulay. 

(6) One who deserts from a military or naval post ; a de- 
•eitet. Arhvthnot. (c) A common vagabond ; a worth- 
iMs or wicked fellow. 

RtB^t-gA'dO (Ten^t-gl'd6), n. [Bp.] See RxmBOADK. 

ROB'^-nit (rfo^-git), n. [See Ruhagati.] A rene- 
gade. [06s.] Chaucer. 

Rcn'^e-ga'tlon (rfo^t-gS'shlln), n. A denial. [JR.j 
** Absolute renegaiton of Christ. ” MUman, 

RedMge' <r#-nej' or r^nSgO. v. t. [LL. renegare. 
See RmntGADS.] To deny; to disown. lOba.'] Slutk. 

All Europe nl^ (all oorts of righta reneged) 

Against the truth and thee unholy leagued. 


RgdMfS', r. t. 1. To deny. [06s.] 
S. (Cord Plaifinji) To revoke. [/2. J 


Sylvester. 
Shak. 

Pla^a) To revoke. 

' (rl*n«rv'), v. t. To nerve again ; to give 
new vigor to ; to reinvigorate. 

R»>BtW' (rl-nuO, V. t. [imp. A p. p. RanowED 

« ; p. pr. A v6. n. RmtxwzMG.] [Pref. r&- -j- new. 

sovATB.] 1. To make new again ; to restore to 
freshness, perfection, or vigor ; to give new life to ; to 
rejuvenate ; to reestablish ; to recreate ; to rabuOd. 

In such a night 

Hedea jnUhered the enchanted herba 
That did renew old JEson. Shak. 

2. Specifically, to substitute for (an old obligation or 
right) a new one of the same nature ; to continue in 
force ; to make again ; as, to renew a lease, note, or pat- 
ent 

3. To begin again ; to recommence. 

The lost great age . . . renew* its fluished course. Pryden. 
4 . To repeat.; to go over again. 

The birds their notes renew. Milton. 

fi. {Theol.) To make new spiritually ; to regenerate. 
Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind. Pom. xil- 2. 
Rmmw', t). i. To become new, or ae new ; to grow 


Rg-atW^A-MIl-ty (-A-bTinr-t!^), n. The quality or 
state of being renewable. [JR.] 

(rt-nu'A-bT), 0 . Capable of being re- 


newed ; as, a lease renewable at pleasure. Swift. 

R«-aflW'«l <-g]), n. The act at renewing^ or the state 
of being renewed ; ae, the renewal at a treaty. 

R^'OEW^fd-ly, adv. Again ; once more. [U. S.} 

Rt nrrr'ffl litgg. n. The etate of betng renewed. 

Ra-BfW'Mr (-Sr), n.. One who, or that which, renews. 

RtdMf'n' (rt-ni^), v, i. [See Rutat.] To doay ; to 
reject; to renounce. [06s.j 

For he made every fhan renepe hie law. Chaucer, 

Rng (rSttg),*!. [See Rams, n.'} 1. A 
rank ; a row. [C6s.] “ In two rengee 
fair.*' Chaucer. 

2. A nmg or round of a ladder. [06s.] 

Chaucer. 

R3«IAa*a-efi^tlon (rl^nld/T-IT-kfi'- 
hbfin), n. \Zo6l.) The act oi rebuilding 
A nest. Renilbrm Leaf. 

SMlt4m(r&i^-rfinD: 277),G. [L. 
rang# kidneys + -/orm ; cx. F. riniforme.] Having the 
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form or sbiM of a kidney; as, a reniform mineral; a 
reniform feu. 

B^ll^taRM (rt^J^tsns), ) n. [Of. F. rfnilence.} The 

Rn-ai'tliiHoy (-ten-sy), ) state or quality of oeing 
renitent; re^staace; reluctidioe. Sterne. 

We find a i'enitency in oumlvee to ascribe life and Irritability 
to the cold and motionleie fibers of plants. M. Darwin. 

Rn-nl^teilt (-tent), a. [L. renffsns, -snHs, p. pr. of 
reniii to strive or struggle against, resist ; pref. re- re- + 
niti to struggle or strive : of. F. rMi^enf.j 1. Readsting 
pressure or the effect of it: acting agamat impulse by 
elastic force. “ [Musolesi soft, and yet retuVenf.** Bag. 

2. Persistently opposed. 

Rmi 1B0 (rCai^e), v. t. To plunder ; — only in the 
phrase to rape and remte.** Bee under Rap, e. to 
anatoh. [Ohs.j Chaucer. 

RaMa, V. i. To run. [06#.] Chaucer. 

RfiBiMHr (-nSr), n. A runner. [06s.] Chaucer. 

Rrarnat (rSn'nSt), n. [F. raineitCf reinellet perhaps 
fr. mine a tree frog, L. rana, because it is spotted like 
this kind of frog. Cf. Bahukoulub.] (Pot.) A name 
of many different kinds of apples. Of. BMoam. 

Mortimer. 

Ran^nat, n. [AS. rinnan^ rennan^ to run, cf. per(n- 
nan to curdle, coagulate. VU* See Ron, v.] The 
inner, or mucous, membrane of the fourth stomach of 
the calf, or other young ruminant ; also, an infusion or 
preparation of it, used for coagulating milk. [Written 
also runnet.] 

Obssse rsuMt. (Sot.) See under Citaasn. — Bsanst Ibr- 
asat (Physiol. Chem.), a ferment, present in rennet and 
in variable quantity m the gastric juice of most animals, 
which hM the power of curdling milk. The ferment 
presumably acts by changing the casein of milk from a 
soluble to an insoluble form. — Isaast stoBBseh (AHat.), 
the fourth stomach, or abomasum, of ruminants. 

RfiBlBgt-gd, a. Provided or treated with rennet. [JR.] 
** Pressed milk renneted.'^* Chapman. 

Rgn'ttgt-lllff, n. {Bot.) Same as 1st Rmnnrr. 

RaafnSng (renfoYng), n. See 2d RaumBT. [06#.] 

Amcs* milk is holden for to ha thickest, and therefore they 
use it instead of renning, to turn milk. Motlana, 

Re^no-lBM'CrE^nfi-mSOin. [T. renommSe.l Renown. 

[06#.] Chaucer. 

VLUAimaMI^ (rt-nounsO, e. i. [tmp. A p. p. Rb- 
NonKOBD f-nonnst') ; p.vr. A vb. n. RBHouHCUiiG (-noun*- 
•*ng)-] [F. rmoncery L. rtmunMare to bring baok word, 
announce, revoke, retract, renounce ; pref. re- re- -f- 
numXiare to announce, fr. nunctu#, nunfiu#, a messen- 
ger. Bee Nttboio, and of. Rbhuboxation.] 1. To de- 
clare against ; to reject or decline formally ; to refuse to 
own or acknowledge as belonging to one ; to disclaim ; 
as, to renounce a title to land or to a throne. 

2. To cast off or reject deliberately; to disown; to 
dismiss ; to forswear. 

This world I do renounce, and in your sights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off. Shak. 

3. {Card Playing) To disclrim having a card of (the 
suit M) by playing a card of another suit. 

To rsacmiios probats (Law)., to decline to act as the ex- 
ecutor of a wilL Mosley dt W. 

E . — To cast off ; disavow ; disown ; disclaim ; deny ; 
; recant ; abandon : forsake ; quit ; forego ; resign ; 
lish ; give up ; abdicate. — Rbkovbcb, jIumtubb, Bb- 
CABT. — To refiounes is to make an affirmative declara- 
tion of abandonment. To abjure is to renounce with, or 
as wltk, the aedemnity of an oath. To recant is to re- 
nounce or abjure some proposition previously affirmed 
and mrintained. 

From Thebes my birth I own ; . . . since uo disgrace 
Can force me to renoMnev the honor of my race. Dryden. 
Either to die the death, or to a^'ure 
Forever the society of men. 

Ease would recant 

Vows made in pain, at violent and void. 

V. i. 1. To make renunciation. 


Siiok. 


He of my sons who fails to make it good, 

By one rebellious sot renounces to my blood. 


MUton. 

[06#.] 


Dryden. 

3. (Law) To daolhie formally, as sn executor or a 
person entitled to fetters of administration, to take out 
probate or letters. 

Dryden died without a will, and his widow having renounced. 
his son Charies administered on June 10. fV. D. Christie. 

(Card Playing) Act of renouncing, 
t (-ment), n. [Cf. F. renonoement."} 
The act of disclaiming or rejeoting ; renunciation. Shak. 

RB-OOSB^Btr (rt-nounfair), n. One who renounces. 

Ren'o-wte (iWfi-vit), v. t. [L. renovofta, p. p. of 
renovare; mef. re- re- -f novate to make new, fr. novus 
new. See BBw, and cf. RairBW.] To make over again ; 
to restore to freshness or vigor ; to renew. 


All nature feels the renovating tone 
Of wintor. 


Thomson. 


RMi'o-i«*tlai (-vl'sbfin)y n. [L. renovaUo: cf. F. 
rinovaiion.'] The act or prooeaa of renovatkig ; the 
state of renovated or renewed. Tkwtson. 

There Is aomethlng inexpressibly pleasing in the amnaal reno- 
vation of the world. BauWler. 

BmfthVWttn (rSn't-vl/tir), n. [L. : cf . F. r6ftovo- 
feur.] One who, or that whioh, renovates. Foster. 

Re-nov'el (rt-nl^el), V. t. [F. renouveler to renew.] 
To renew ; to renovate. [06#. 1 Chaucer. 

R#’l^fil-ftlloa(-Gns),n. Renewal [06#.] Chaucer, 
~imM (rt-noum'), n. Renown. [06#.] 

Tbs glory and renowme of the aneestors. 

Eabynson iMore*s Vtopid). 

JUUlA' (r6-noumdO, a. Renowned. [06#.] 

BiMlMWnf (rt-nouna n. [F. renom. See Zfoinr, and 
cf. Rsbowb, c.] 1. Toe state of being much known and 
talked of ; exalted reputation derived from the extensive 
praise of great achievements or aooomidfeluneDts ; fame ; 
oefebrity ; — alwaya in a good sense. 

Nor envy we 

Thy great rmoioa, nor grudfs thy vlstory- Dryden. 


■ - 

3. Report of nobliMss or axplolta; pnfaa* 


Of whom so cAim t Imvs hsard fUMNMib 

Rt-aoWB' (rS^nounO, «. i. [F. renommer to naine 
again, oelebimte, make nmous; loref. rs* re- -f nommar 
to name, L. nomAtars, fr. namm a name. 8 m Noirir.] 
To make famous ; to give renown to. [06#.] 

For joy to hear me so renom his son. C^GPutiGfi. 

The bard whom pilfered pastorals renoum. Pope. 

Rt-nownodf (rl-nound^), a. Famous; celebrated 
for great aohievements, for distinguished qualities, or 
for grandeur; eminent; as, a renoumed king. **8ome 
renowned metropolis with glistering spires." Milton, 
These were the renowned of the coogregstion. JFum. L fil. 

Syn.— Famous; fomed : distingiUsbed ; noted; emi- 
nent ; celebrated ; remarkable ; wonderful. Bee Famous. 

Re-aoWll'Sd-lT (rt-noun'Sd-lf ), adv. With renown. 

Ra-liawil'ar (-«rb n. One who gives renown. [£.] 

Rt-nownW ('iVi)i Having great renown ; fa- 
mous. ** Eenowfvul Sciplo." Marston. 

Re-nowiPlMS, 0 . Without r enow n ; inglorioua. 

RUBB'SAdMr-lte (rSns'se-lSr-It), n. (ATfn.) A aoft, 
compact variety of talc, being an altered pyroxene. It ia 
often worked in a lathe into Inkstsads and other artioles. 

Rant (rSnt), v. 4. To rant. [JR. A Obs.J Mudibras. 

Rant, imp. A p. p. oi Rbnd. 

Rent, n. [Fn>m Bbud.] 1. An opening made by 
rending ; a break or breach made by force ; a fear. 

See what a rent the envious Cases made. Shak. 

2. Figuratively, a ochism ; a ru^re of bamony ; a 
separation ; as, a rent in the church. 

Syn.— Fissure ; breach; disrupture; rupture; tear; 
dilaoeratlon ; break ; fracture. 

Rent, V. t. To tear. Bee Bbnd. [06#.] Chaucer. 

Rent, n. [F. renfe, LL. renfa, fr. L. reddiia^ fern, 
sing, or neut. pi. of redditus. p. p. of reddere to give back, 
pay. See Rbkobx.] 1. Income; revenue. See OaibZm 
[ 06#.] " Catel had they enough and renf." Chaucer. 


[Bacchua] a waster was, and all his rent 
In wine and bordel he dispent. 

8o bought an annual rent or two, 
And Urd, just as you see 1 do. 


Oower. 

Pope, 


2. Pay ; reward ; share ; toll. [06#.] 

Death, that taketh of high and low his rent. Chemer. 

3. (Law) A certain periodical profit, whether in money, 
proviriona, chattels, or labor, issuing out of l a n ds and 
tenements in payment for the use ; commonly, a certain 
pecuniary sum agreed upon between a tenant and his 
landlord, paid at fixed intervals by the leasee to the les- 
sor, for the use of land or its appendages ; as, rent tor a 
farm, a house, a park, etc. 

The term rent is also popularly applied to com- 
pensation for the use of certun personal chattels, as a 
piano, a sewing machine, etc. 

Blaek rest. See Blaoxm AIL, 3. — Porshsad rant, rent 
which is paid in advance : foremft. — Rent arraar, rent in 
arrears ; unpaid rent. Blaekstone. — I 


»c. — Rent charge (Law)^ 
of land in ice simple, or 


a rent reserved on a conveyance — 

granted out of lands by deed ; — so called because, bv a 
covenant or clause in the deed of conveyance, the land is 
charged with a distress for the payment of it. Bouvier. 

— Rent roll, a list or account of rents or income ; arentaL 

— Rsat sock ILaiw)^ a rent reserved by deed, but without 
any clause of distress ; barren rent. A power of distress 
was made incident to rent saok by Statute 4 Oeorge U. 
0 . 2B. —Rent asrvioo (Eng. Law), rent reserved out of land 
held by fealty or other corporeal service ; —so called from 
such service being incident; to it. — Whlto rsat, a quitrent 
when paid fai rilver ; — opposed to black rent. 

Rant, V. t. [imp. A p. p. RBimo ; p. pr. & vb. ft. 
Ramnira.] [F. renter. See Rbbt, n.] 1. To grant the 
possession and enjoyment of, for a rent ; to lease ; ks, 
the owner of an estate or house rente it. 

2. To take and hidd under an agreement to pay rent ; 

ijthe tenant rente an estate of the owner. 

jSant, v.i. To be leased, or let for rent ; as, an es- 
tate resits for five hundred dollars a year. 

RmU'R-U# (‘A-b'l), a. Ci^pabto of being rented, or suit- 
able for renting. 

Rmt'aMU (-ij), «. [Cf. of. rentage.] Bent. [06#.] 

Ranfal (-al), n. [LL. rentale, fr. renta. See Rbbt 
income.] 1. A sohedule, account, or list of rents, with 
the names of the tenants, etc. ; a rent roll. 

i. A sum total of rents ; as, an estate that yields a 
rental of ten thousand dollars a year. 

||RMItA(rliiit),». [F. See Rmirr income.] In France, 
interest ptyabto government on indebfodness; the 
bonds, shaxM, stoeiai, etc., which represent government 
in^btedness. 

(rSnt4k), n. One who rents qr leases an sa- 
tate ; —usually aaid of a lesse e or tenant. 

lUB'tfir (rcto^), V. t. [imp. An. p. Rbbirbbp 
(- tSrd ) ; p.pr. A vb. n. BRMiiBXBG.] [F. rentraire; L. 
prel. re- rc^ in into, in -f trahere to draw.] 1. TO 
sew together so that the seam is sosreely visible ; to sew 
up with Skill and nicety ; to finedraw. 

3. To veotore the original design of. by wotkiilg In new 
warp ; — ssid with ref srenoe to tapesory. 

RfifflfUt-tr (-Sr), fi. One who renters. 
llR3R'tlST'(itHaytO»n. [F. SeefithBOT.] One 
who koa a fixed income, aa from landa, stocka, fflr the 
Ukc, 

rafOMT-ils (rt-nS'mSr-St), v. t. [L. rmwmcratus^ 
p. p. of renumerare to connt over, count up; pref. 
re- to- numeraire to count. See Ndmbbatb. jf to re- 


Sto-RBB'fil-R'tlia (rt-niin^aT-rahlhi or -shT-Viihlln ; 
A. [Of. F. resumeiaHon^ L. renunHatie an announce- 
ment 8 m Bbrourob. ] 1. The act of rsttomic^. 

3. (Law) Formal deoUnatlon to take out feMma of 
adminlatretioiif or to aseame an oflloe, privflige, or ni^ 
fflyn* -^- R s R oq n paBsept ; 4feq«ains|ne ; dlsavoMd ; C 


aie, fidoite, cAre, Am, Am, Ask, final. rU; Sve, Avent, And, fSm, xooent; let, tOea, Bt; W* Ahoy, Arb, Add; 
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W wm iM lii g » reiiaii<)ittl<tt i uu retnmeiatoty vows. 

(rfo-vSn^), V, L [F. rttw^rnr; L. pref. 
fi* w- 4- ^ iOf into 4- venare, y. intona. fr. vertere to 
tom*] To rarene. [O&i »] 

Whow ahield he bean renwTft. Spemer. 

AtOrTevir (r»n-y8re'), or \\ Bi&afroK^w4^ (rttii'rtr'- 
■V), a. [F. renverti, p. p.] (ifer.) Revoned ; eet with 
the head downward ; turned contrary to the natural 
p^on. 

B«l-¥6rM'lll6llt(*nient%n. [F.l A reverting. [Odr.] 

llMI-TinK (“voi'), V, t. [F. renvoyer.] To am back. 
lObi,2 ^^STot dlamiaaing or roMoydng tier. ” Bacon, 

Bm-TOy'* n. [F. renvoi.] A tending back. [O&r.] 
(rS^^tlnO, v. t. To obtSn aga^. 

W0b*tallt^a>1^ n* That may be reobtained. 

BtHKFon-PF (r9>8k^tt-pT), v, t. To ooctmy again. 

BgHmi'f-tar (rt-Om't-ter), n. Same at Bmnntu. 

Bt-O^pan (rS>o^*n), V. i. & i. To open again. 

Ba^fi^MM' (rl^bp-pSaOf v. t* To oppose again. 
Be^Of-oaln' (rS'Ci^Sn'), v. L [Pref. re- re- 4* ordain : 
of. F. r6ordonncr,'\ To ordain again, aa when the firat 
ordination it oontiaered defective. Bp. Burnet. 

Bo-Of^dor (rS-Sr'dSr), v. U To order a aeoond time. 

Bt-or^di-BAHon. n. A second ordination. 

(-gan-T-zS^ahtin), n. The act of re- 
organizing ; a reorganized existence ; aa, reorganizaHon 
ozthe troops. 

Bt-or^gan-ln (rS-dr^gem-Iz), V. t, &, i. To organize 
again or anew ; as, to reorganize a society or an army. 

Bo-ofri-ont (rt-d'rT-ent), a. Rising again. [A.] 

The life reoHent out of duet. TCnnyton. 

Be'CMrtat (rFd-stlt), n. {Phyaict) Bee RraotTAT. 

Bo'O-trope (*tr9p), n. (PAysiee) See RniOTKora. 

Bep(ri$pl,n. [Ftob. a corruption of ri6 .* cf. F. repz.l 
A fabric made of silk or wool, or of silk and wool, and 
having a transversely corded or ribbed surface. 

Bop, a. Formed with a surface closely corded, or 
ribbed transversely; — applied to textile fabrics of silk 
or wool ; as, rm silk. 

Bt-MOn' (rlCpSs'), V. t. To pace again ; to walk over 
again In a contrary direction. 

Ba-pM/l-fy (r&piU^-fl), V. t. To pacify again. 

Bg-pMk^ (rl^pucO, V. U To pack a second time or 
anew; aa, torepocAoMf ; to repocA a trunk. 

R«>pMv«r (-Sr), n. One who repacka. 

Rg-pd'gaildie (rS-pl^gon-iz), v. t. To paganize anew ; 
to bring back to paganism. I 

Be-pilld' (rt-ptdO, imp. &p. p. of Rxpat. j 

Rt-palnF (rS-panV), v. i. To paint anew or again ; as, . 
to repaini a house ; to repaint the ground of a picture. 

Bd-ptlr' (rt^kr'), v. i. [OK. repairen^ OF. repairier 
to return, fr. L. repatriare to return to one’s country, to 
go home again ; pref. r«- re- 4- patria native countj^, f r. 
pater father. See Fathxr, and of. RnrATUAm] 1. To 
return. [Obs.] 

I thought . . . that he repaire should again. Chaucer. 

2. To go ; to betake one’a self ; to resort ; as, to repair 
to a sanctuary tor safety. Chaucer. 

QOf mount the wind*, and to the ahades repair. Pope. 

Bs-ptfec^, n. [OF. r^ire retreat, asylum, abode. 
See Ripaxr to go. j 1. The act of repairing or resorting 
to a place. [A.] Chaucer. 

The king eent a proclamation lor their repair to their houKs. 

Clarendon, 

2. Place to which one repairs ; a haunt ; a resort. [A.] 
There the fleroe winde hie tender force oeaail 
And beat him downward to hie first repair. Dryden. 

B#>pftlr^, V. t. {imp. & p. p. RiFAiaiD <-pkrd^); p. 
pr. &, vb. n. RxpAiBiiro.] [P. r Sparer, L. reparare; 
pref. re- re- 4* porare to prepare. See Pao, and cf. 
RnpARATiON.l 1. To restore to a sound or good state 
after decay, injury, dilapidation, or partial destruction ; 
to renew ; to restore ; to mend ; as, to repair a house, a 
road, a shoo, or a ship ; to repair a shattered fortune. 

Secret refreshings that repair his strength. Ifilfon. 

Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 

My heart with gladness. Wordnoorth. 

2. To make amends for, as for an injury, by an equiv- 
alent ; to indemnify f or ; as, to r^ir a loss or damage. 

I ’ll repair the misery thou dost bear. Shak. 

Sth* — To restore , recover ; renew ; amend ; mend ; 
retneve; recruit. 

B0•Mlr^ It. L Restoration to a sound or good state 
alter decay, waste, injury, or partial destruonon ; sup- 
ply of loss ; reparation ; as, materials are collect^ for 
tM repair of a church or of a city. 

Sunk down and sought repair 
Of sleep, which instant fell on me. MUton. 

2« Condition with respect to soundness, perfectness, 
ato. ; as, a house in good, or bad, repair ; tbe book is 
out of rmir. 

(-A-b’]), a. Reparahie. Cfauden. 

Bt-yiSr^ n. One who, or that which, repairs, 
rostra^ or makes amends. 

** ft. Act of repeiring. 

HriWiw bent, orookedO {Sot. & Z<h 

01 .) Haviirn a illfl^ly ttnduladng margin ; 

— said of uaves. 

(rSp'i.rA.bTl'T.W), n. 
quality or state of being reparable. 

B^»4»-kln a. [t. rs- 

paraoiiit: of. F. t4pardble.} Capable of 
oeiite repaired, reilored to a smmd or 

In a reparable manner. 

(-ri^shdn), ». JV^jSpar^Um, L. repih 



I to mmaa.] 1. The act of renewing. 


restoring, etc., or the state of being renewed or repelred ; 
es, the r^oaraiion ot a bridge or of a highway ; — in this 
aaoMo^repair is oftener usecL Arbuthnot. 

2. The act of m a kin g mnends or giving satisfaction or 
compensation for a wrong, injury, etc. ; also, the thing 
done or given ; amends ; satisfaction ; iiidemnity. 

I am MQsible of the scandal I have given by my loose writings, 

and make what reparoUion 1 am able. JJryden. 

Syn. — Itestoration ; repair; restitution; compensa- 
tion; amends; satisfaction. 

Bt-pM/A-tlira (rt-idiria-tTv), a. Repairing, or tend- 
ing to repair. Jer. Taylor. 

B«-p«r'A-tt¥g, n. That which repairs. Sir H, WoUon. 

Be-ptr'dl (-61), n. [Cf. Rxafpabbl.] A change of 
apjMTel ; a second or different suit. [Ote.l Beau. ® FI. 

Rtp^ar-tae' (rtSp/Ar-tB'), n. [F. reparHe, it. repartir 
to reply, depai^ again ; pref. re- re- -^parHr to part, 
depart. Bee Past. j A smart, ready, and witty re^. 

Cupid waa as bad as he , 

Hear but the youngster's repartee. Prior. 

Syn. — Retort ; reply. Bee Rstort. 

R•p^gr-toe^ V. i. [imp. & p. p. Ripabtbbi) (-t8d') ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Ripartbuko.] To make smart and 
wit^ replies. [A.] Prior. 

II Re^pgr-tlM^'tO (ri/pKr-t6^m6-kn^), n. [Sp., fr. 
repartir to divide.] A partition or distribution, espe- 
oi^y of slaves ; also, an assessment of taxes. W. Irving. 

Re^par-ti'tioil (rS^pUr-tTsh'iin), n. Another, or an 
additional, separation into parts. 

R«-ptSS^ (rS-pAsO, V. t. [Pref. re- 4* JMMs * of. F. re- 
paaeer. Cf. Rbpaob.] To psss again ; to pass or travel 
over in the optKMite direction ; to pasa a second time ; 
as, to repose a bridge or a river ; to repose the sea. 

V. i. To pass or go back; to move back; 
asjtroops passing and repassing before our eyes. 

xte-pu'WMKa (rB-pfis'sftj ; 48), n. The act of repass- 
ing ; passage back. Hakluyt. 

.•‘pUl'MUat (rt-pSs'sflnt), a. [Cf. F. repassant, p. 


pr^^ ( JSTer. ) C^onnterpassant. 


■pMt' (rt-pAst'), n. [OF. repast, F. repos, LL. 
repastui, fr. L. . . - - - 


; pref. re- re- 4* 
Pabtttbi.] 1. The 


repascere td feed 
pascere,pastuin, to pasture, feed, 
act of taidng food. 

From dance to sweet repaxt they turn. Afihon. 

2. That which is taken as food ; a meal ; figuratively, 
any refreshment. Bleep. ..thy best repasf.” Benham. 

Go and get me some repast. Shak. 

Re-pMt', V. t. & i. To supply food to ; to feast ; to 
take food. [OAz.] **Acpazf them with my blood.” Shak. 

He then, aleo. as before, left arbitrary the dieting and repast, 
ing of our minds. Mdtm. 

Ra-pgaVar (-Sr), n. One who takes a repast. [05#.] 

Ra-paa'tnra (-pAa'tfir ; 135), n. [SeeRiVAST.] Food; 
entertainment. [05#.] 

Food for his rage, repasture for his den. Shak. 

Ra-pa^-ata (r^-pE'trT-at), V. t. [L. repatriare. Bee 
1st Rwaib. 1 To restore to one’s own country. [A.] 

Ra-pa^triA^tton (•i'shtin), n. [Cf. LL. repatrioHo 
return to one’s country.] Restoration to one’s country. 

Ra-pay' (r*-p5'), v. t. limp. & p. p. RaPAlD (-pidO ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Rxpatiwu. 1 [Pref. re- 4" jx»y * F. re- 
payer.'] 1. To pay back; to refund; as, to repay 
money Dorrowed or advanced. 

If you repay roe not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum or sums. Shak. 

2. To make return or requital for ; to recompense ; — 
in a good or bad sense ; as, to repay Undness ; to re^y 
an injury. 

Benefits which can not be repaid ... are not commonly found 
to increase affection. MambUr. 

3. To pay anew, or a second time, aa a debt. 

Syn. — To refund ; restore ; return ; recompense ; com- 
pensate ; remunerate; satisfy; reimbnrse; requite. 

Ra-pay'a-Ua (>A-b’l), o. Capable of being, or proper 
to be, repaid; due; as, a loan repayable in ten days; 
servioes repayable in kind. 

Ra-pay^l^ (-m«nt), n. 1. The act of repaying ; re- 
imbursMuent Jer. Taylor. 

2. The money or other thing repaid. 

Ra-|^' (rt-p51')j limp. & p. p. Hmfzalmd 
(-pSldO ; p-^- A v5. n. EavaALiwo.] [OF. rapeler to 
call back, F. rappeler ; pref. re- re- -f OF. apeler, F. 
appeler, to oaU,X. appeltare. See An^L, and cf. Ra- 
pHn] 1. To recall ; to summon again, as persons., [05#.] 
The banished Bollngbroke repeals himself, 

And with uplifted arms is safe arrived. Shak. 

2. To recall, as a deed, will, law, or statute; to re- 
voke ; to rescind or abrogate by authority, as by set of 
the legislature ; os, to re^al a law. 

3. iro suppress ; to fei^ [05#.] 

'WhentM Adam soon r^aled 
The doubts that in his heart arose. MUton. 

Syn. To abolish ; revoke; rescind; recall ; aanol ; 
abrogate ; oanoel ; reverta. Bee Aboubr. 

R••y•al^ n. 1. Reoill, as from exile. [05#.] 

The trlhunes are notolditrs t and their people 

‘WUl be ae rash in the rqs^ aehssty 

To expel him thenoe. Shak. 

2. Revooatton ; abregation ; as, the repeal of a stat- 
ute ; the repeal of a law or a usage. 

Ra*^p(^^1llll^ (-A-bm-tj^, n. The quality or 
steto of beina reoeuable. 

Ra-paill^wa (rl-nSl'A-b’l), a. Capable of being re- 
pealed. — B3>iaalte-Vla taa, n. 

Syn. — Revocable ; abrograble ; voidable ; reversible. 

Ra-paaiter (-Sr), n. One who repeals ; one who seeks 
a repeal ; speolflcally, aa advocate for the repeal of the 
ArtioIeB of union between Great Britain and Ireland. 

B^^Mtt'fiatBt (-msnt), fi. Recall, ae firom bantoh- 
mettt. £05#.] 

Ba p W (-p5t0» e. t. [Mp. A p. p. RafiAWD ; p. pr. 
A vb, ft. RaraAvnio.] [F. rSpeter, L. repeteire; pref. 
r#- re- 4- peiere to tell upon, attack. See PirmoR.] 


1. To go over again ; to attempt, do, make, or utter 

•gain ; to iterate ; to recite ; as, to rweat an effort, an 
order, or a poem. ” I will repeat our xormer oottuttuni- 
cation.” Ao5yn#on (Jfore’# ViopUs). 

Not well conceived of God i who, though his power 

Creation could repeat. y«t would DC loth 

Us to abolish. MUiaa. 

2. To make trial of agtUn ; to undergo or encounter 

•gftitt. [05#.] WaUer. 

3. {Soots Lau>) To repay or refund (an excess received). 

To ropoat one's self, to do or say what one has already 

done or f^d. — To rep^ signals, to make the same slg’ 
nals ag^ ; swcUically, to communicate, by repestiug 
them, the ngnals shown at headquaxt^s. 

Syn. — To reiteiate ; itorate ; renew ; recite ; relate ; 
rehearse ; recapitulate. Bee Kbitsbatb. 

Ra-peat' (rJ-pet'), n. 3.. The act of repoating ; repe- 
tition. 

2. That which is repeated ; as, the repeat of a pat- 
tern ; that is, the repetition of the engraved figure on a 
roller by which on impression is produced (as in calico 
printii^ etc.). 

3. (iOTu#.) A mark, or a series of dots, placed before 
and after, or often only at the end of, a passage to be re- 
peated in performance. 








I 


Repeat. 

Ra-paat'ad-ly, adv. More than once; again and 
ag^; indefinitely. 

Ra-poAt'ar (-6r), n. One who, or that which, repeats. 
Bj^incally: (a) A watch with a striking apparatus 
wmeb, upon pressure of a spring, will indicate toe time, 
UBua% in hours and quarters. (5) A repeating firearm 
(o) {Teleg.) An instrument for resending a telegraphic 
mestege automatically at an intermediate point, (a) A 
person who votes more than once at an election. [ V. A.] 
(a) Bee CirctUating decimal, under Dbcuial. (/) (AouI.) 
A pennant used to indicate that a certain flag in a hoist 
of signals is duplicated. Ham. Nav. Enepe. 

Rg-p6fttln3, a. Doing the same thing over agam; 
aooomplishing a given result many times m suooeMion ; 
as, a repeating firearm ; a repeating watch. 

Xspsatiiig drols. Bee the Note under OiBOLB,n.,3.— 
Xepaatiag dedmal (Arith.), a circulating decimal. Bee 
under DicniAL. — Bepsating firearm, a firearm that may 
be discharged many times in quick succession : espe- 
cially : (a) A form of firearm so constructed that oyihe 
actUm of the mechanism the ohatyos are saooesnvely 
introduced from a chamber contaming them into the 
breech of the barrel, and fired. <5) A form in which the 
charges are held in, and discharged from, a revolving 
ohainber at the breech of the barrm. See Rbvoi.tbb, and 
Magazine gun, under MAOAznra. — Bepeattag iastveaseats 
(Astron. & Surv.), instruments for obiervixm angles, ae a 
circle, theodolite, etc., so constructed that the angle aoay 
be measured several times in succession, and on differ- 
ent, but successive and contiguous, portions of the grad- 
uated limb, before reading off the aggregate result, 
which aggregate, divided oy the number of measnre- 
ments, idves the angle, freed In a measure from errors 
of eooentricity and graduation. — Bspeating waloh. Bee 
Bbpbatbb (a). 

R^e-dg'tioil (r6p^8-da'shfin), n. [L. repedare to 
step back ; pref. re- re- p€s,p^is, foot.] A stepping 
or going back. [05#.] iDr. H. More. 

Re-nil' (r8-p6i'), v. t. limp. & p. p. Bmpuuxd 
(-p61d *) ; p. pr.A vb. n. Rbpblumo.I [L. repeilere, re- 
mUsum ; pref. re- re- -j- pellere to drive. See PexsB a 
beating, and of. Bxfulsb, Rbfbal.1 1. To drive book ; 
to force to return ; to check the aavaaee of ; to repulse ; 
•s, to repel an enemy or an assailant. 

Hippomedon repeliod tho hottile tide. Pope. 

They repelled MCb other strongly, and yet sttraeted ewfii 
other strongly. Macaulay. 

2. To resist or oppose effectually ; as, to repel an as- 
sault, an encroachment, or an argument. 

[He] gently repetkd their entreaties. Hawthorne. 

Syn. —To repulse ; resist ; oppose ; reject ; refuse. 

Ra-pel', V. i. To act with force In oppoMtion to force 
impressed ; to exercise repulsion. 

Ka-pedlniioa (-lens), ) n. The piincinle of repul- 

Ra-pfillMlHOy i-lensf), j sion ; the quality or capac- 
ity of repelling ; repnlefon. 

Ra-PM'lMlt ^lent), a. [L. repellms, -etUis, p. pr.] 
Driving back ; able or tending to repel. 

Rn-jm'lmt, n. 1. That which repels. 

2. (Med.) A remedy to repel from a tumefied part the 

flnide whlcih render it tumid. BuiMltson. 

3. A kind of waterproof cloth. Entght. 

R#-pglllT (-I6r), ft. One who, or that which, repels. 

R^_p0Bt (rS'prat), a. [L. ruiens, -entis, oreepiiig, p. 

pr. of repere to creep.] X {Bot.) Prostrate and rom- 
mg;— said of stems. Gray. 

2. {Zobl.) Same as RsprAHT. 

Ro-pent' (r*-p6nt'), v. i. limp. A p. p.,'BarMstTMtr; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Rbfbktiwo.] [F. se repeniir; L, pref. 
re- re- -f-po«n«ere to make repent, poenUet me it repents 
me, I repent. Bee PBRVFnrr.j X. To feel pein. sorrow, 
or regret, for what one hae done or omittedfto a<x 

first she relents ■ ^ 

With pity I of that pity then repents. Dryden. 

2. To change the mind, or the course of conduct, on 
oooeunt of regret or dissatisfaction. 

Lest, psradventQrc, the people r«>#s< when they see war, and 
thiyvefern to Egypt. Ar. xiil. U. 

9. {Theol.) To be sorry for sin as morally evil, and to 
•e^ foxgiveness ; to cease to love and practice sin. 

Except ye repent, ye shall sll likewise perish. Luke xHi. 3. 

Rt-piBt', V. t. 1. To feel pain on acoount of ; to re- 
member with sorrow. 

I do r#p«nf it from my very eonl. Shak. 
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2. To foel regret or Borrow ; — used reflexively. 

My father has I'tpented hiai ere now. Dryden. 

3. To cause to have sorrow or regret ; — used imper- 

sonally. [_Archaic^ “And it repented the Lord that he 
had made man on the earth. “ Gen. vi. C. 

Re>peilt'ailC6 (rS-pBnt'ans), n. [F. repentance.^ The 
act of repenting, or the state of being penitent ; sorrow 
for what one has done or omitted to do ; especially, con- 
trition for sin. Chaucer. 

Qodly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation. 2 Cor, vii. 10. 
ftcpentance is a change of mind, or a oonrerslon from sin to 
Ood. Ilarntnond. 

Repentance is the relinquishment of any practice from the 
conviction that it has oftcnded Ood. Sorrow, fear, and anxi- 
ety arc projierly not parts, but adjuncts, of repentance : yet 
they are too closely connected with It to be easily separated. 

Rambler. 

Hyn.— Contrition ; regret; penitence; contriteness; 
compunction. Bee Contrition. 

Re-MnVailt (-ant), a. [F. repentant.] 1. Penitent ; 
sorry for sin. Chaucer. 

Thus they, in lowliest plight, repentant stood. Milton. 
2. Expressing or showing sorrow for sin ; a«, renent- 
an< tears ; repentant ashes. Repentant sighs ana vol- 
untary pains.’' rope. 

Ra^pont'Ant, n. One who repents, especially one who 
reMiits of sin ; a penitent. 

RA*pAnt'A]lt*ly, adv. In a repentant manner. 
Re-pAiit^6r (-er), n. One who rejienta. 

Re-pent'lllK'ly, adv. With repentance ; penitently. 
R»-pentTeM, a. Unrepentant, [i?.] 

Re-peo'ple (re-pe'p’I), f'. /. [Pref. re- -f- people : ct. 
F. repeupfer. ] To neople anew. 

RA^per->oep^tlon (rS'pSr-s6p^sh&n), n. The act of per- 
ceiving again ; a repeated perception of the same object. 

Xo external praise can give me such a glow as my own soli- 
tary rtpercejuion and ratification of what U fine. KeaU. 

Rd^per-oiuis' (-kfisOt v. t. limp. Si p. p. Repercussko 
C- kttst'); p. pr. & vb. n. Kepehcussino.j [L. repercus- 
fu*, p. p. of repereutere to drive back ; pref. re- re- -f • 
percutere. See Percussion.] To drive or beat back ; 
hence, to reflect ; to reverberate. 

Perceiving all the subjacent country, ... to reperctu* such a 
light as I could hardly look against. Evelyn. 

Rft^par-OlUl'Clon (-kfloh^Hn), n. [L. repercussio : cf. 

F. rSperoussion.] 1. The act of driving ba<!k, or tlio 
state of being driven back ; reflection ; reverberation ; 
as, the re^^cussion of souniL 

Ever echoing back in endless repereuuion. Hare. 

2. Rapid reiteration of the same sound. 

3. \Me4.) The subsidence of a tumor or eruption by 

the aotion of a repellent Dunglison. 

4. (ObRetrics) In a vaginal examination, the act of i 
iropaiting through the uterine wall with tiie finger a 
shock to the fetus, so that it bounds upward, and falls 
back again against the examining finger. 

RA'Mr-cnM'ive (-kttsflv), a. [Cf. F. riper cns.^/.] 

1. Tending or able to repercuss ; having the power of 


Re^PlDA' (rt-pinO, f • f • [Pref. re- -f to languish.] 

1. To fall; to wane. [06r.] Repining courage 

yields no foot to foe.” Spenser. 

2. To continue pining ; to feel inward discontent which 
preys on the spirits ; to indulge in envy or complaint ; to 
murmur. 

But I.Bchesis thereat gan to repine. Spenser. 

What if the head, the eye. or ear repined 
To serve mere engines to the ruling imnd ? Pope. 

Re-pine', n. Vexation ; mortification. lObs.] Shak. 

Re-pin'er (rt-pin'3r), n. One who repines. 

Re-pln'lng-^, adr. with repining or murmuring. 

II Rep'kie (rep'kl), n. [From the native name.] {Zool.) 
Aliy edible sea urchin. ^Alaska] 

Re-plaoe' (rS-plas'b t'- t. [Pref. re- -{-place: cf. F. 
replacer.] 1. To place again; to restore to a former 
place, position, condition, or the like. 

Tlie earl . . . was replaced in hia government. Racon. 

2. To refund ; to repay ; to restore ; as, to replace a 
sum of money liorrowed. 

3. To supply or substitute on equivalent for ; as, to 
replace a lost aocument. 

With Israel, religion replaced morulity. flf. Arnold. 

4. To take the place of ; to supply the w'ant of ; to 
fulfill the end or office of. 

This duty of right intention does not replace or supersede the 
duty ot couMidenition. Whewell. 

6 . To put in a new or different place. 

The propriety of the use of replace instead of dis- 
place. SHper.mR\ take the place of^ os in tlie third and 
lourtli definitions, is often disputed on account of ety- 


back again against the examining finger. 

Rp'MT-cnM'ive (-ktts'Tv), a. [Cf. F. riper cus.'df.] 

1. Tending or able to repercuss ; having the power of 
sending back ; causing to reverberate. 

Ye rtpercussiw rooks I repeat tlie sound. W. Pattisem, 

2 . Repellent. [06^.] ** Blood is stanched by astrin- 
gent and repercussive medicines,” Bneon- 

3. Driven back ; rebounding ; reverberated. “ Rages 

loud the repercussive roar.” Thomson. 

Ra'ptr-OlUA'ly#, n. A repellent. [Obs.] Bacon. 

Rep'dr-ti'tfom (rSp'Sr-tTsh'Os), a. [L. reperticius. 

See Rspirtory.] Found ; gained by finding. [_Obs.] 

il R4'pc^tOlre' (F. rft'pflr'twSr' ; B. r6|y^r-twar), n. 
[F. See REnecTORr.] A list of dramas, operas, pieces, 
parts, etc., which a company or a person bias rehearsed , 
and is prepared to perform. 

Rej^er-tO-ry (rep'Sr-tft-iy), n. [L. repertorium, tr. 
repertre to find again ; pref. re- re- -}- parire, parere, to 
bring forth, procure: cf. P. ripertoire. Cf. Parent ] 

1. A place in which things are disposed in an orderly 
manner, bo that they can be easily found, as the index of 
a book, a commonplace book, or the like. 

2 . A treasury ; a magazine ; a storehouse. 

3* Same as Repertoire. 

Rfi'pe-nui'Al (rS'pc-rqz'al), n. A second or repeated 
perusal. 

Ra'PA'IUM' (-rnzO, V. i. To peruse again. />rf. Lytton. 

RfH^d-tflld' (rSii^g-tSnd'), n. [L. repetendus to ue re- 
puted, fr. repetere to repeat] {Math.) That part of a 
circulating decimal which recurs continually, ad infini- 
tum ; — Bometlmos indicated by a dot over the first and 
last figures ; thqs, in the circulating decimal -f- 

(otherwise .7^), the repeUnd is viSS. 


Rep'A-tt'tlon (rSp'ft-tfsh'lin), n. [L. repetitio : cf. F. 
fkphldion. See Rbfbat.] 1. The act of repeating; a 
doing or saying again ; iteration. 

I need not be barren pf accusatioot ; he hath faults, with siir- 
plua, to tiro in rtpetition. Shak. 

2 . Recital from memory ; relmarsal. 

3- (Mus.) The act of repeating, singing, or playing, 
the same piece or part a second time ; reiteration of a 
note. 

4. (Rhet.) Reiteration, or repeating the same word, 
or the same sense in different words, for the purpose of 
making a deeper impression on the audience. 

5. {Astron. St Surv. ) The measurement of an angle by 
suooessive obeervations with a repeating instrument. 

6yn« — Iteration ; rehearaal. See Tautology. 
Rtp'44l'ttoB4a (wil). ) a. Of the nature of, or con- 
iUi<A*tt'tiOO*ft- 17 >a-rl^), f taining, repetition, [/f.] 
R^4-tl'tl0ll<6r i-er), n. One who repeats. [Obs.] 
B^t’tt'tlOlUI (-tlah'Qs), a. Repeating; containing 
repet&on. W, 8.] I>r. T. Plight. 

ll4-M4-tlT0 (rt-pSt^-tTv), a. Containing repetition ; 

*^SB0pSwtor (rtfp'J-tl'tSr), n. [Cf. L. repetitor a 
raoJaimer.] (Oer, l/niv.) A private instructor. 


place. SHper.tedt\ take the place of^ os in tlie third and 
lourtn definitions, is often disputed on account of ety- 
mological discrepancy ; but the use has been sanctioned 
by the practice of careful writers. 

Replaced ctystal (Crystallog.), a crystal having one or 
more planes in the place of its edges or angles. 

Re-plaoe^a-bll'l-ty (-&-bTI'I-ty), n. The quality, state, 
or degree of being replaceable. 

Re-plaoe'a-ble (rl-pl£8'4-b*l), a. 1. Capable or ad- 
mitting of being put back into a place. 

2. Admitting of having its place supplied by a like 
thing or an equivalent ; as, the lost book is replaceable. 

3. (Chem.) Capable of being replaced (hy), or of being 
exchanged (for) ; as, the hydrogen of acids is replace- 
able by metals or by basic radicals. 

Re-plaoe'nieilt (-ment), n. 1. The act of replacing. 

2. CCrystallog. ) The removal of an edge or an angle 
by cue or more planes. 

Re-plait' (r&-plSt'), V. t. To plait or fold again ; to 
fold, as one part over another, ag^ and again. 

Re-plaot' (rS-pUnt'), r. t. To plant again. 

Re-plant'a-ble (-&-V1), a. That may be planted again. 

R^PlAn-ta'tion (rS'plftn-tS'shtin), n. The act of plant- 
ing again ; a replanting. [/i?.] HallyweU. 

Re-plead' (rS-pled^t t*. t, Si. i. To plead again. 

Re-plead'er (-Sr), n. [Iaiw) a second pleading, or 
course of pleadings ; also, the right of pleading again. 

Whenever a repleader is granteil, the pleadings must beain de 
novo. JiluckHtone. 

Re-pien'ilh (ri-pl6nTsh), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Re- 
plenished (-Isht) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Replenishino.] [OE. 
replenisseri, OF. replenir ; L. pref. re- re- - 4 - plenus full. 
See Full, -ism, and cf. Replete.] 1. To fill again after 
having been diminished or emptied ; to stock anou ; 
hence, to fill completely ; to cause to abound. 

Multiply and replenish tlie cartli. O'en. i. 28. 
The waters thua 

With fish replenished, and the air with fowl. J/ilton. 

2. To finish, to complete; to perfect. [Obs.] 

We amothcreil 

The most replenished sweet work of nature. Shak. 

RA-plen'ilb, V. i. To recover former fullness. 

The humors will not replenish so soon. Bacon. 

Ro-plen'ifh-wr (-«r), n. One who replenishes. 

Rf-plMl'lib-ineilt (-ment), n. 1. The act of replen- 
ishing, or the state of being replenished. 

2. Tiiat which replenishes ; supply. Cowper. 

Rtf-plotO' (r^-pl8t'), a. [L. repleius, p. p. of replere to 
fill again, fill up ; pref. re- re- -j- plere to fill, akin to ple- 
nus full : cf. F. replet corpulent. See Plenty, Replen- 
ish.] Filled i^n; completely filled; full; cliarged ; 
abounding. “ His words repdete with guile.” Milton. 

When he of wine was replet at his feast. Chaucer. 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men . Cowjter. 

R0-ldet6', V. t. To fill completely, or to satiety. [/?.] 

Re-plote'neM, n. The state of being replete. 

Re-ple'tton (re-plS'shfln), n. [L. r^etio a filling up : 
cf. F. replition. See Replete.] 1. The state of being 
replete ; superabundant fullness. 

The tree had too much repletion, and was oppressed with its 
own sap. llaeim. 

Repleccioun [orereating] nc made her never aick. Chaucer. 

2. {Med.) Fullness of blood ; plethora. Coxe. 

Re-pla'Uv^ (-tTv), O. [Cf. ¥. riplitif.] Tending to 


Re-plev'l-A-blo (re-plfiv'T-A-S’l), a. [Bee Replevy.] 
{Law) Capable of being replevied. 

R0-plev'lll (-Tn), n. [LL. reptevina. Bee Replbty, 
and cf. Plevin.] 1. {Law) A personal action which 
lies to recover possessiiin of goods and chattels wrong- 
fully taken or detained. Originally, it was a remedy 
peculiar to cases for wrongful distress, but it may gen- 
erally now be brought in all cases of wrougful taking or 
detention. Bouvier. 

2. Tile writ by which goods and chattels are replevied. 

Re-plEY'Ul, V. t. {Law) To replevy. 

Re-plev't-M-blE (-I-sA-h’i), a, [OF. replevisnUe.] 
B^Ieviable. Sir M. Hale. 

RE-plev'v (-y), r. t. [imp. Si p. p. Replevied (-Td) ; 
p. pr. & tb. n. Keplevtino.] [OF. replevir, LL. reple- 
vire. See Pledoe, Replevin.] 1. {^w) To take or 
get back, by a writ for tliat purpose (goods and chattels 


wrongfully taken or detained), upon giving security ko 
try the right to them in a suit at law, and, if that should 
be determined against the plaintiff, to return the prop- 
er^ replevied. 

2. {Old Eng. Lav ) To bail. Spenser. 

Re-plOT'y n. Replevin. Mozley d: W. 

It Rej^-Ok (rfip'll-ka), n. [It. Bee Reply, v. & n.] 

1. {Fine Arts) A copy of a work of art, as of a picture 
or statue, made by the maker of the original. 

2. {Mus.) Repetition. 

Rep'li-OAnt (rBp'lT-krtnt), n. One who replies. 

Rep'U-oate (IT-kSt), v. t. To reply. [Obs.] 

Rep'U-Okte (ll-kit), l a. [L. replicatus, p, p. of 

Rep'll-OA''tOd (-ka'ted), j replicare. Bee Reply.] 
Folded over or bimkwara ; folded back upon Itself ; as, 
a replicate leaf or petal ; a replicate margin of a shell. 

Rep^ll-oa'tlon (-kS'shfin), n. [L. replicatio. Bee Re- 
ply.] 1. An answer; a reply. Shak. 

Withouten any repplicaciotin. ChauCer, 

2. {Law Pleadings) The reply of the plaintiff, in mat- 
ters of faot, to the defendant’s plea. 

3. Return or repercussion, os of sound ; echo. 

To hear the replication of your ijouiicis. Slvsk. 

4. A repetition ; a copy. Farrar. 

Syn. — Answer; response ; reply; rejoinder. 

Re-pU'er (rf-pH'Sr), ?». Ono who replies. Bacon. 

11 Re'plnm (re'plfim), n. [L,, doorcase.] {Boi.) The 

framework of some p^s, as the cress, which remains 
after the valves drop off. Gray. 

Re-ply' (rS-plF), V. i. [imp. Sip. p. Replied (-plid') ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Replying.] [OE. replien, OF. replier, 
F. ripliquer, fr. L. replicare to fold back, make a re- 
ply ; pref. re- re- 4 plicure to fold. See Ply, and cf. 

I Replica.] 1. To moke a return in words or writing ; to 
respond ; to answer. 

O man, who art thou that readiest against God ? Rom. ix. 20. 

2. To answer a defendant’s plea. 

3. Figuratively, to do sometiiing in return for some- 
thing done ; as, to reply to a signal; to reply to the tiro 
of a battery. 

Syn. — To answer ; respond ; rejoin. 

Rt-ply', V- 1. To return for an answer. Milton. 

Lords, vouchsafe 

To give me hearing what I shall reply. Shak. 

Re-ply', n. ; pi. Replies (-pllz'). [Bee Reply, v. and 
cf. Replica.] That which is said, written, or done in 
answer to what is said, written, or done by another ; an 
answer; a response. 

Syn. — Answer ; rejoinder : response. — Reply, Rejoin- 
DEE, Answer. A reply is a distinct response to a formal 
(luestiou or attack in speech or writing. A rejoinder is a 
second reply (a reply to a reply) in a protracted discus- 
sion or controversy. The word ansner is used in two 
senses, namely (1), in the most general sense ot a mere 
response ; os. the enviwer to a question ; or (2), In the 
sense of a decisive and satisfactory confutation of an ad- 
versary’s argument, as when we speak of a triumphant 
nmwer to the speech or accusations of an opponent. Here 
tlie noun corresponds to a frequent use of the verb, as 
when we say, “ This will ansiver (i. e.. fully meet) the end 
in view ; ” “It answers the purpose.” 

Re-plT'er (-er), n. Bee Rbplirh. Bat'on. 

Re-pol'lsll (re-pBl'Tsh), v. t. To polisli again. 

Re-pono' (rS-^nO, v.t. [L. reponere; prof, re- re- 4* 
ponere to place.] To replace. R. Baillie. 

RE-ppp'n-la'tion (ru pSp^Q-la'shtln), n. The act of 
repeopling ; act of furnishing with a population anew. 

R®-pOrt' (rS-pSrt'), v. t. h’mp. 8i p. p. Reported; p. 


R®-pOrt' (rS^rt'), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Reported; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Repobting.] [F, reporter to carry back, 
carry (cf. rapporter; see Rappokt), L. reportare to bear 
or bring back ; pref. re- re- 4 - portare to bear or bring. 
Bee Port bearing, demeanor.] 1. To refer. [Obs.] 

Boldwin, hi» win, . . . auccceded hla father ; no like unto him 
that we report the render to the character of King Almoric, and 
will spore the repeating his description. Fuller. 

2. To bring back, as an answer ; to announce in re- 
turn ; to relate, as what has lieen discovered by a person 
sent to examine, explore, or investigate ; as, a messenger 
reports to his employer what he has seen or ascertain^ ; 
the committee rejiorted progress. 

There is no man that may reporten all. ChOMer. 

3. To mve an account of ; to relate; to tell ; to circu- 

late publicly, as a story ; as, in the common phrase, it is 
reported. ahak. 

I It is rejmrted among the heathen, and Gashmu aalth it, that 
thou and the Jews thiuk to rebel. Beh. vi. 0. 

4. To give an official account or statement of ; as, a 
treasurer reports the receipts and expenditures, 

6. To return or repeat, as sound; to echo. [Obs. or 
7?.] “A church with windows only from above, that re- 
jwrteth the voir^i thirteen times.” Bacon, 

6. {Parliamentary Practice) To return or present m 
the result of an examination or consideration ot any mat- 
ter officially referred; as, tlie committee reported the 
bill with amendments, or reported a new bill, or reported 

I the results of an inquiry. 

7 . To make minutes ot, as a speech, or the doinn of a 
public body; to write down from the lips of a speaker. 

8. To write an account of for publication, as in a news- 

T r : as, to report a public celebration or a horse raoe. 

To make a statement of the conduct of, especially 
in an unfavorable sense ; as, to report a servant to his 
employer. 

To be roportod, or To bo rtporM of. to be fpoken of : to 
be mentioned, whether favorably or unfavorably. Act* 
xvi. 2. — To roport obo’s solf, to betake one’s self, as to a 
superior or one to whom Mrvice is due, and be in readi- 
ness to receive orders or do service. 

Syn. — To relate ; narrate ; tell ; reotte ; describe. 
Rt-poit' (r^-pfiitOt ti. i. 1. To make a report, or 
response, in respect ot a matter inquired of, a duty 
enjoined, or information expected ; as, the committee 
will rtport at twelve o’clock. 

2. To furnish in writing an account of a speech, the 
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proeaedlngf at a meeting, the x>articularB of an occur- 
renofl^eto., for publioatlon. 

S* To present one’s self, as to a superior officer, or to 
one to whom service is duo, and to bo in readiness for 
orders or to do service ; also, to give information, as of 
one’s address, condition, etc. ; as, the officer reported to 
the general for duty ; to report weekly by letter. 

Re-poit' (r6-p5rt'), n. [Cf. F. rapport. Bee Report, 
V./.] 1. That which is reported. Si>eciflcally : (a) An 
acooimt or statement of the results of exanmoation or 
inquiry made by request or direction ; relation. “ From 
Thetis sent as spies to make report.'' Waller, {h) A 
story or statement circulating by common talk ; a rumor ; 
hence, fame ; repute ; reputation. 

It was a true report that 1 heard in mine own land of thy acta 
and of thy wisdom. 1 A'»«ps x. C. 

Cornelius the centurion, a just man, and ... of good report 
among all the nation of the Jews. Acts x. 22. 

(c) Sound ; noise ; as, the report of a pistol or a cannon. 
(a) An official statement of facts, verbal or written ; es- 
pecially, a statement in writing of proceedings and facts 
exhibited by an officer to his si^riors ; as, the reports 
of the heads of departments to Congress, of a master in 
chancery to the court, of committees to a legislative body, 
and the like, (c) An account or statement of a judicial 
opinion or decision, or of a case argued and determined 
in a court of law, chancery, etc. ; also, in the plural, the 
volumes containing such reports ; as, Coke’s Reports. 
(/) A sketch, or a fully written account, of a speech, 
debate, or the proceedings of a public meeting, legisla- 
tive body, etc. 

2. Rapport ; relation ; connection ; reference. 

The corridors worse, haviug no report to the wings they join 
to. tfvelyn. 

Syn. — Account ; relation ; narration ; detail ; descrip- 
tion ; recital ; narrative ; story ; rumor ; hearsay. 

Re-port^a*ble (-A-b’l), a. Capable or admitting of 
being reported. 

Re-poH^age (-aj), n. Same as Report. 

Re-port'er (-Sr), n. One who reports. 8i>ecincally : 
(a) An officer or person who makes authorized state- 
ments of law proceedings and decisions, or of legislative 
debates, {h) One who reports si^eeches, the proceedings 
of public meetings, news, etc., for the newspapers. 

Of our tales judge and rrporUmr. Chaucer. | 

Ro-port'lng-ly, adv. By report or common fame. 

Rd^por-t<Fn-ai (re‘'pftr-t5'rT-<7l), a. Of or pertaining 
to a reporter or reporters ; as, the reportorial staff of a 
newspaper. 

Re-poa'al (rf-pJJz'al), n. [From Repose.] 1. The 
act or state of reposing ; as, the repoml of a trust. Shak. 

2. That on which one reposes. [C/j.'f.] Burton. 

Re-poa^anoo (-ans), n. Reliance. [06^.] John Hall. 

Ra-poae' (r&-poz')? Unip. & p. p. Rbpo.sbd 

(-pCzcB) ; p. pr. «fe vb . n. Reposing.] [F. reposer; L. 
prof, re- re- patiJ^are to pause. See Bacsb, Pose, r.] | 

1. To cause to stop or to rest after motion ; hence, to 
deposit ; to lay down ; to lodge ; to reposlt. [Ohs.'] 

Btit tlu'se thy fortunca let ua straight repose 

In this divine cave's bosom. Chapman. 

Pebbles reposed lu those cliffs amongst the earth . . . are. left 
behind. Woodward. 

2. To lay at rest ; to cause to be calm or quiet ; to 
compose ; to rest ; — often reflexive ; as, to repose one’s 
self on a couch. 

All being ■settled and reposed, the lord archbishop did present 
his majesty to the lords and commoiiH. /■'uller. 

Alter the toil of battle to repose 
Your weaned virtue. Mi'ton. 

3. To place, have, or rest ; to set ; to intrust. 

The king reixtseih all his confidence in thee. Shak. 

Re-pose', V. i. l. To lie at rest ; to rest. 

Within a thicket I reposed. Chapman. 

2. Figuratively, to remain or abide restfully witliout 
anxiety or alarms. 

It is upon these that the soul may repose. J. Taylor. 

3. To lie ; to be supported ; as, trap reposing on oaud. 

Syn. --To lie ; recline ; couch ; rest ; sleep ; settle ; 

lodge; abide. 

Re-pose', n. [F. repos. See Repose, r.] 1. A lying 
at rest ; sleep ; rest ; quiet. 

Shako off the golden Blumlwr of repose. .^hak. 

2. Rest of mind ; tranquillity ; freedom from uneasi- 
ness ; also, a composed manner or deportment. 

3. (Poetic) A rest ; a pause. 

4. (Fine Arts) That harmony or moderation which 
affords rest for the eye ; — opposed to the scattering 
and division of a subject into too many unconnected 
parts, and also to anything which is overstrained ; as, a 
painting may want repose. 

of rtpofiPhysic.s), tlie inclination of a plane at 
which a body placed on tlie plane would remain at rest, 
or if m motion would roll or wide down with uniform ve- 
locity ; the mgle at which the various kinds of earth will 
stand when abandoned to themselves. 

Syn. — Rest ; recumbency ; reclination ; ease ; quiet ; 
quietness; tranquillity; peace. 

He-pOMd' (rtf-pSxdOl G. Composed ; calm ; tranquil ; 
^rest. .^acon. — Ro-pot'ed-ly (rft-pSz'M-iy), adv. — 

R^pOS'od-IUMNI, n. 

H^POSt'flU (rfeqpCz'fvl), a. Full of repose ; quiet. 

Rt-pOi'W (-p5z'er), n. One wlio reposes. 

Rb-pos'lt (rc^Sz'U), V. t. fm/j. S: p. p. Repobitei) ; 
p. pr. & vh. n. RjBPOsmNO.] [L. repositusy p. p. of re- \ 
ponere to put back ; pref. re- re- -f ponere to put. See 
PosrnoN.l To cause to rest or stay ; to lay away ; to 
lodge, as for safety or preservation ; to place ; to store. 

Others rsposit their young in holes. Jterhnm. 

Re'POHrt'tlan (rS'pft-sTsh'fin), n. [h. repositio.-] The 
act of repositing ; a faying up. 

Rb*POi4rtt3r (rt-p8s'T-t3r), ti. (Sturg.) An instrument 
ci^loyed for replacing a displaced organ or part. 

R4-pQRl-tO-ry (rt-^'I-W-ry), n. [L. reposUoriumy 


repostorium : cf. OF. repositoire.'] A place where things 
are or may bo repositeu, or laid up, lor safety or preser- 
vation ; a depository. Locke. 

Re'pOS-SMB' (rS'pSz-zSs' or -p5s-sSs'), r. t. To pos- 
sess a^iii ; as, to repossess the land. Pope. 

To repoMNS one's self of (8omethiug),'to acquire again 
(something lost). 

Re^pOB-MB'Sion (ro^pSz-zSsh'Qn or •pSs-sSsh^hu), n. 
The act or the state of {Hissessing again. 

Re-po'sure (rft-pS'zhiSr ; 135 ), n. Rest ; quiet. 

In the rrposure of most soft content. J/iv ston. 

RO-pOUr' (r5-por'), v. t. To pour again. 

II Re-pons'sd' (re-poo'su'), a. [F., p. p. of repousser 
to thrust back ; pref. re- -f- j>ou.Hser to push. See I’usH.] 
(a) Formed in relief, as a pattern on metal, (b) Or- 
namented with patterns in relief made by pressing or 
liammering on the reverse side ; — said of thin metal, or 
of a vessel made of thin metal. — n. Repousse work. 

Repoosstf work, oruamentution of metal in relief by 
pressing or hammering on the reverse side. 

RB-prele' (rS-pref'), ti. Reproof. [06^.] Chaucer. 

Rep''re-ll01ld' (r6iyr$-hSnd'), t’. t. [imp. &p. p. Rep- 
rehended ; p. pr. & vb. n. Reprehending.] [L. repre- 
henderCy reprehemumy to hold back, seize, ciieck, blame ; 
pref. re- re- -f- prehendcre to lay hold of. See Prehen- 
bilb, and cf. Reprisal.! To reprove or reprimand with 
a view of restraining, checking, or preventmg ; to make 
charge of fault against ; to disapprove of ; to chide ; to 
blame ; to censure. Chaucer. 

ArintippuH being reprehended of luxury by one that was not 
rich, for that he gave tsix crowns for a small fish. Baam. 

Pardon me for reprehendiny thee. Hhak. 

In wldch satire human vices, ignorance, and errors ... are 
severely reprehended. JJn/den. 

I nor advise nor reprehend the choice. J. Thilips. 

Rep're-lldlld'dr (-Sr), n. One who reprehends. 

Rd^re-han'Sl-ble (-lifin'sl-b’l), a. [L. reprehensi- 
bilis: cf. F. reprehensible.'] Worthy of reprehension; 
culpable ; censurable ; blamable. — Rep^ro-nan'si-blo- 


OMNI, n. — Re^re-lMii'sl-bly, adv. 

Rep^re-han'uon (-shttn), n. [L. reprehensio : cf. F. 
rkprmension.] Reproof; censure; blame; disapproval. 

This Basillus took as though his mistrcBs had given liina a 
secret reprehension that he had not showed more gratefulnesB to 
Dorus. i^ir V. .Sidney. 

Syn.— -Censure ; reproof ; reprimand. See Admonition. 

Rep^re-hen'alvo (-hCn'sIv), a. [Cf. F. reprShensif.] 
Containing reprehension ; conveying reproof. South. 
— Rap're-hen'sive-ly, adv. 

Re^re-hen'SO-ry (-s6-rjr), a. Containing reproof ; 
reprehensive ; qja. reprehensorg coruplumi. Johnson. 

Il6'-pr6-B6Et' (re^prf-zSnt'), v. t. To present again ; 
as, to re-pre.sent the iioints of an argument . 

Rep'ra-SOnt' (r8p'rft-z6nt'), V. t. [F. reprf senfer, L. 


reprehensive; or. reprehen.sort/ compl&int. Johnson. 
Il6'-pre-B6Et' (re^prf-zSnt'), v. t. To present again ; 


reprne.sentarey repraesentatum : pref. re- re- -}- praesen- 
tare to place before, present. See I’rebent, r, f. j 1. To 
present a^ain or anew ; to present by means of something 
standing in the place of ; to exhibit the counterpart or 
image of ; to typify. 

Before him bum 
Seven lamps, as in a zodiac representing 
The heavenly fin-s. Hilton. 

2. To portray by pictorial or plastic art ; to delineate ; 
as, to represent a landscape in a picture, a horse in bronze, 
and the like. 

3. To portray by mimicry or action of any kind ; to 
act the part or character of ; to personate ; as, to repre- 
sent Hamlet. 

4. To stand in the place of ; to supply the place, per- 
form the duties, exercise the rights, or receive the share, 
of ; to speak and act w ith authority in behalf of ; to act 
the part of (another) ; as, an heir represents his ances- 
tor ; an attorney represents his client in court ; a mem- 
ber of Congress represents Ids district in Congress. 

6. To exhibit to another mind in language ; to show ; 
to give one’s own impressions and judgment of ; to bring 
before the mind ; to set forth ; sometimes, to give on ac- 
count of ; to descrllw. 

lie represented Rlzzio'n credit with the queen to be the chief 
and only obstacle to his fucccph iu (Imt demand. Poin i tson. 

This bank is thought the greatest load on the Genoese, and 
the managers of it have b« en represented as a second kind of 
senate. Aildison. 

6. To serve as a sign or sjonbol of ; os, matliematical 
symbols represent quantities or relations ; words repre- 
sent ideas or things. 

7. To bring a sensation of into the mind or sensorium ; 
to cause to be known, felt, or apprehended ; to present. 

Among these. Fancy next 
Tier office holds ; of nil external thinga 
Which the five watchful BenacB represent y 
She form»» imaginalionn, aery Miapes. Milton. 

8. (Metaph.) To form or image again in consciousness, 
as an object of cognition or apprehension (something 
which was originally apprehended by direct presenta- 
tion). See POXSENTATTVE, 3. 

The general capability of knowledge necesearily requires that, 
bet»i(lc# the power of evoking out of unconsciousness one jwr- 
tion of our retained knowleage in preference bi another, we 
poMiesa the faculty of repreiKntinq in consciousness what is 
thus evoked. . . . This Representative Faculty is Imagination 
or Phantasy. Sir FI’. JfamiUon. 

ReiKre-Mllt'a-ble (-A-b’l), a. Capable of being rep- 
resented. 

Rep're-MItt'aBM (-ons), n. Representation; like- 
ness. [OAv.] Donne. 

Rep're-gent'ant (-ont), a. [Cf. F. reprhentant.] Ap- 
pearing or acting for another ; representing. 

Rep^re-cent'ant, n. [F. represenfani.] A represent- 
ative. [OFav.] sir H. U^of/on. 

REP'r^-MlI-tA'tlOn (-zSn-tS'shQn), n. [F. reprhen- 
taiiony L. repraesentaiio.] 1. The act of representing, 
in anV sense of the verb. 

2 . That which represents. Speciflcally: (a) k like- 
ness, a picture, or a model ; as, a representation of the 


human face, or figure, and the like, (b) A dramatic 
performance ; as, a theatrical reprtsentaiion ; a repre- ' 
sentation of Hamlet, (c) A description or statement; 
as, the rejwesentation of an historian, of a witness^ or 
an advocate, (rf) The body of those who act as repre- 
sentatives of a community or society ; as, the represen- 
tation of a Btate in Congress, (e) (Insurance Law) Any 
collateral statement of fact, mado orally or in writing, 
by which an estimate of the risk is affected, or either 
party is influenced. 

3. The state of being represented. 

Syn. — Description; show; dolineation; portraiture ; 
likeness ; resemblance ; exhibition ; sight. 

Re-pras'en-U'tloxi (re-prSz'Sn-ta'shfin), n. [See 
Represent.] The act of re-presenting, or the state of 
being presented again ; a new proscntatiou ; as, re-jrres- 
entaiion of facts previously stated. 

Rep/ro-sen-ta'tioil-a-ry (r6p'r&-z»n.ta'8hKn-<l ry), a. 
Iimdyiug representation ; representative. [R.] 

RaiFra-Bailt'a-tivo (-zSnt'i-ttv), a. [Cf. F. reprhen- 
tati/.] 1. Fitted to represent ; exhibiting u similitude. 

2. Bearing the character or power of another ; a('.t- 

ing for another or others ; as, a council representafire of 
the people. Swi/t. 

3. Conducted by persons chosen to represent, or act au 
deputies for, tlie people ; as, a representative government. 

4. (Nat. Hist.) (a) Serving or fitted to present the 
full characters of the type of a group ; typical ; as, a 
representative genus in a family. (6) Similar in general 
app^rance, structure, and habits, but living in different 
regions ; — said of certain species and varieties. 

6. (Metaph.) Giving, or existing as, a transcript of 
what was originally presentative knowledge ; as, repre- 
sentative faculties ; representative knowledge. Bee rRB- 
SBNTATivE, 3, and Rei'RBSent, 8. 

Rajy re-sent 'a~tive, n. [Cf. LL. repraesentativus.] 

1. One who, or that which, represents (anything) ; 
that which exhibits a likeness or similitude. 

A Btatue of Rumor, whispering an idiot in the cor, who was the 
representative of Credulity. Addison, 

Difficulty must cumber this doctrine which Bupposes that the 
perfections of God arc the rejuesmtativeit to ub of whatever we 
perceive in the creatures. Locke. 

2. An agent, deputy, or substitute, wlio supplies the 
place of another, or others, being invested with his or 
their authority. 

3. (Law) One who represents, or stands in the place 
of, another. 

The executor or administrator is ordinarily held 
to M the representative of a deceased person, and is 
sometimes called the legal represent at ire y or the per- 
sonal representative. The heir is sometimes called the 
real representative of his deceased ancestor. The heirs 
and executors or administrators of a deceased person are 
sometimes compendiously described as his real and per- 
sonal representatives. Wharton. Buirill. 

4. A member of the lower or popular house in a State 
lerislature, or in tlie national Congress. [U. iS.] 

5. (Nat. Hist.) (a) That which presents the full char- 
acter of the type of a group, (b) A siiecies or variety 
which, in any region, takes the place of a similar one in 
another region. 

Rep^re-Mnt'a-tlYa-l7t odv. In a represeptativo man- 
ner ; vicariously. 

Rep'ra-MUt'a-tlve-neU, n. Tlio quality or state of 
being representative. 

Dr. Burnet obecrvcB, that every thought is atlenjlcd with 
consciomuctB and rc}>yesentntivenen3. .spectator. 

Rep'ra-sant'er (-er), n. 1. One W’ho sliows, exhibits, 
or describes. IS'ir T. Browne. 

2. A representative. [GAj.] Swi/t. 

Rap'ra-aant'ment (-ment),n. Representation. [Gfcs.] 

Ra— praaa' (re-prSs^), v. t. [Pref. rc- -( /vrm.] To 
press again. 

Ra-prasa' (re-prSs'), v. t. [Pref. re- -f press : cf. L. 
reprimercy repressmn. Cf. Reprimand.] 1. To press 
back or down effectually ; to crush down or out ; to 
quell ; to subdue ; to suppress ; as, to repress sedition 
or rebellion ; to repress the first risings of discontent. 

2. Hence, to check ; to restrain ; to keep back. 

Penire of wine and all delicious drinks, . . . 

Thou couldet repress. ifilton. 

Syn. — To crush; overpower; subdue; suppress; re- 
st]^n ; quell ; curb ; checK. 

Ra-praaa', n. The act of repressing. [Gft.v.] 

Ra-praM'ar (-Sr), n. One who, or tliat which, re- 
presses. 

Ra-praM'i-bla (-T-b’l), a. Capable of being repressed. 

Rajiraa'BiOll (r^-prBsb’&n), n. [Cf. F. ripression.] 

1. The act of repressing, or state of being repressed ; 
as, the repression of evil and evil doers. 

2. That which represses ; check ; restraint. 

Ra-praM'ive (rt-prSs'Iv), a. [Cf. F. r^pressify LL. 

reprejrivw.?.] Haviug power, or teiuliug, to repress; 
as, repressive acts or measures. — Ra-prass'lva-ly, adv. 

Ra-praV'a-Ma (r?-pr5v'A-b*l), a. Keprovable. [Obs.] 
Ra-piava' (rt-prSv'), v. t. [Seo RBPRmvB, v. t.] To 
reprove. [Obs.] “ifenrm him of his vice.” Chaucer. 
he-pw^.n. ^proof. [Ote] 


R«-piW*'’(r»-pref'), n. Repreve. [OVs.-i C/,<,«cer. 

Ra-prieT'al (r^-prev'Gl), n. Reprieve. Overbury. 
Ra-priaYa' (rS-prev'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Reprirveo 
(-prevd') ; p. pr. t vb. n. Reprieving.] [OE. repreven 
to reject, dfwUlow, OF. reprover to blame, reproach, con- 
demn (pres, il repnieve), F. rSprouver to disapprove^ fr. 
L. reprobare to reject, condemn ; pref. re- re. -f pro^re 
to try, prove. See Prove, and cf. Reprove, Rctrobatb.j 

1. To delay the punishment of ; to suspend the exe- 
cution of sentence on ; to give a respite to ; to respite ; 
as, to reprieve a criminal for thirty days. 

He reprieves the sinner from time to time. Rogers. 

2. To relieve for a time, or temporarily. 

Company, though it may rrpneiwa mnn from hij, melan^oly, 
yet con nol necure him from hi« conucionee. 


flae, 4nlt©, mde, ttPt toi ; pitj^ ; fsRwJ, t<iht ; out, oil ; oltalr ; go ; aixiK, ink ; theo, thin ; bow t *h - * in nzure. 
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(r$-prSv'), n. 1. A temporary mupenaion 
the execution of a t»eutenoe, especuUly of a seutenoe 
of death. 

The morninff Sir John Hotham wa» to die, a ixpriere wu sent 
to euapend the execution for three daya. Clarendon. 

% Interval of eaao or relief ; respite. 

Al) that I aak 1» but a short reprieve, 

TiU 1 forget to love, and learu to grieve. Denham . 

Bep'ri'SUUld (rgp'rt-inSnd), n. [F, reprivMndei fr. 
L. re^vmnduSf reprimenda^ that is to be checked or sup- 
pressed, fr. reprimere to check, repress ; pref. re- re- 4- 
preniere to press. See Pbjbss, and cf. Refbjess.] Severe 
or formal reproof ; repreheusiou, i)rivate or public. 

Goldgnnth gave hG landlady a nhorp reprimand lor her treat- 
ment of him. Macaulay. 

Rep'rl-niand, v. t. limp. & p.p. Rbpriiiandbd ; p. 
pr. & vh. n. Rkpriu ANB iMO. J [Of. F. rtpriniander. Bee 
Rbpbiuakd, 71.1 1. To reprove severely ; to reprehend; 
to cliide for a fault ; to censure formally. 

(lertnanicua wat aevercly by Tiberius for travel- 
ing into Egypt without hiii permisaiun. Arhuthnot. 

8. To reprove publicly and officially, in execution of a 
sentence ; os, the court ordered him to be reprimanded. 

Sya. — To throve ; reprehend ; chide ; rebuke ; cen- 
sure ; blame. Bee Reprove. 

Rep'll-llUUld^er (-lufiud'Sr), n. One who reprimands. 

B#-pi1ni^0r (re-prhn'Sr), n. (Firearms) A machine 
or imideinout for applying fresh primers to spent car- 
tridge shells, so that the shells con be used again. 

Re-prlnt' (rS-prTntO? V . t . 1. To print again ; to print 
a second or a new edition of. 

8. To renew the impression of. 

The whole Imsinew of our redemption is ... to reprint Ood'a 
Image upon the aoul. South. 

Ro'pilllV (rS'prTntO, n. A second or a new impres- 
sion or edition of any printed work ; specihcally, the 
publioation in one country of a work previously pub- 
lished in another. 


Re-prit'«l (rS-prlz'al), n. [F. represai 
taglia^ rap;^e.mglia^ LL. repren.wliae, fr. 
dere^ repreliensnm. Bee Reprehend, Rbfbi 


Re-pilnt^ar (rS-prTnt^r), n. One who reprints. 

Re-prit'Al (rS-prlz'al), n. [F. represaille^ It. H^e- 
tagliOf rap^e.sagliaf LL. repren.wliae, ir. L. reprehen- 
dere^ repreliensnm. Bee Reprehend, Reprise.] 1. The 
act of taking from an enemy by way of retidiation or 
indemnity. 

Debatable ground, on which Incursions and repritah contin- 
ued to take place. Macaiday. 

8. Anything taken from an enemy in retaliation. 

3. The act of retorting on an enemy by inflicting suf- 

fering or death on a prisoner taken from him, In retalia- 
tion for an act of inhumanity. Vattel (Trans.), 

4. Any act of retaliation. Waierland, 

Lsttsrt of rnexqna and rsprlsaL Bee under Marque. 

Re-nlie' (r^-prlz^, n. [F. reprise.^ fr. reprendre^ re^ 

priSf to take back, L. reprehendere. See Reprehend.] 

1. A taking by way of retaliation. [06.t.] Dry den. 

3. pi. (Law) Deductions and duties paid yearly out of 

a manor and lands, as rent charge, rent seek, pensions, 
annuities, and the like. [Written also rcprfzM.] Burrill. 

3. A ship recaptured from an enemy or from a pirate. 

Re'PrtBO^ V. t. [Written also reprize. ] 1. To take 
again ; to retake. lObs,"] Spenser. 

2. To recompense ; to pay. [(?&#.] 

Re-^^tln-ate (rt-prfs'tln-St), V. t. [Pref. re- -f 

priswie.^ To restore to an original state. [jR.] Shedd. 

Ra-Jirli^tl-lUl'ttOll (-tT-nS'shiin), n. Restoration to 
an original state ; renewal of purity. [F.] F. Drowning. 

Re-pilTO' (rS-priv'), v, t. [Pref. re~ -f- L. privare to 
deprive.] To take back or away. [0&.7.] Spenser. 

Re-pnTa't <'* f* To reprieve. (Obs.] Howell. 

He-prtld' (-priz'), r. /. See Reprise. I0bs.'\ Spenser. 

Re-pcll'as (-priz'^z), n. pi. (Law) See Reprise, n., 2. 

Rt-proaoh' (rf-proch'), f'. /. [imp. & p. p. Reproached 
(-prSontO ; p. pr. & vh. n. Reproachiwo.] [F. reprochery 
OF. reprochiery (assumed) LL. repropiare ; L. pref. re- 
again, agidnst, back -f- props near ; hence, originally, to 
bring near to, throw in one's teeth. Gf. Approach.] 1. To 
come back to, or come home to, as a matter of blame ; 
to bring shame or disgrace upon ; to disgrace. [06*.] 

1 thought your marriage fit : el»e imputation, 

For that he knew you. might reprtmeh your life. Shak. 

2. To attribute blame to; to allege something dis- 
graceful against ; to charge with a fault ; to censure 
severely or contemptuously ; to upbraid. 

J1 ye be reproached for t)ie name of Christ. 1 Peter Iv. 14. 

That this newcomer, Shame. 

There sit not, and reproach u» as unclean. MUUm. 
MezentiuB . . . with hi» ardor warmed 
Hi* fainting friends, reproached their shameful flight, 
Kepellcd the victorh. Dry den. 

Syn, To upbraid : censure ; blame ; chide ; rebuke ; 
condemn ; revile ; vilify. 

Rejn:oaoll% n. [F. reprocht. See Reproach, i;.] ' 

X. act of reproaching ; censure mingled with con- 
tempt; contumelious or opprobrious language toward 
any person; abusive reflections ; as, reproach. 

No reproaches even, even wlien pointed and barbed with the 
sharpest wit, appeared to give him pain. Macaulay. 

Give not thine heritage to reproewh. Joel IJ. 17. 

8. A cause of blame or censure ; shame ; disgrace* 

3. An object of blame, censure, scorn, or derision. 

Come, and let na build up the wall of Jeruoalem, that we be 

no more a reproach. Xfeh, 11. 17. 

Syn. — Disrepute ; discredit ; dishonor ; opprobrium ; 
invective ; contumely ; reviling ; abuse ; ^ifleation ; 
•Cttirllity ; insolence ; insult ; scorn ; contempt ; igno- 
miny ; shame ; scandal ; disgrace ; infamy. 

Rg-proaob'A-hle (-A-b*l), a. [Cf. F. reprochable.'] 

1. f^servlng reproach ; censurable. 

8. Opprobrious; scurrilous. [06*,] Sir T.Elyot. 
-- Rg-pTOAOh'a-hlt-iiMNi) n. ~ Rd-8roftoh'A-Uy» adv. 

Rt-protoll'flr (-3r), n. One who reproaches. 

B4>prOftOllW (-fyl), a. 1. Expressing or oontsining 
reproach ; upbraiding ; opprobrious ; abusive. i 

Theoe reproaeftful apeeehet ... 

That he hath breathed In my diobonor here. Shak. \ 


8. Occasioning or deserving reproach ; shameful ; 
base ; as, a reproachjul life. 

Syn. — Opprobrious ; contumelious ; abusive ; offen- 
sive : insulting ; contemptuous : scornful ; insolent : scur- 
rilous ; disreputable ; discreditable ; dishonorable ; shame- 
ful ; disgraceful ; scandalous ; base ; vile ; infamous. 

-Re-proaoli'tiil-ly (rS-prfich'fVil-l)^), odv.— Be- 
proachW-neia, n. 

Re-proaohleM, a. Being without reproach. 
Rep'ro-ha-cy (i^p'rfii-bA-ay), n. Reprobation. [JR.] 
Rep^O-banoe (-buns), n. Reprobation. [06*.] Shak. 
Rap^ro-bata (-bUt), a. [L. reprobaiuSy p. p. of repr o- 
hare to disapprove, condemn. See Reprieve, Reprove.] 

1. Not enduring proof or trial ; not of standard purity 
orflneneas; disallowed; rejected. [06*.] 

Reprobate iilver shall men call them, because the I*ord hath 
rejected them. Jer. vi. 30. 

2. Abandoned to punishment ; hence, morally aban- 
doned and lost ; given up to vice ; depraved. 

And strength, and art, are easily outdone 
By spirits rejnvbate. Milton. 

3. Of or pertaluiug to one who is given up to wicked- 
ness; oAy reprobiUe conduct. lieprobate detdie.'* Shak. 

Syn. — Abandoned ; vitiated ; depraved ; corrupt ; 
wicked ; profligate ; base ; vile. Bee Abandoned. 
Rap'ro-bata, n. One morally abandoned and lost. 

I acknowledge myself lor a reprobate, a villain, a traitor to 
the king. Sir W. Raleigh. 

Ra]|/ro-bAta (-bat), r. /. limp. & p. p. Reprobated 
(-bi^t^) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Eeprobatino.] 1. To disap- 
prove with detestation or marks of extreme dislike ; to 
condemn os unworthy ; to disallow ; to reject. 

Such an answer ns this is reprofmted and disallowed of in law; 
I du not believe it, unlesa the deed appears. Ayliffe. 

Every scheme, every person, recommended by one of them, 
was reprobated by the other. Macaulay. 

2. To abandon to punishment without hope of pardon. 
Syn. — To condemn ; reprehend ; censure ; disown ; 
abandon ; reject. 

Rapfro-bata-liaas, n. The state of being reprobate. 
Rep^O-ba^tar (-bS^tSr), 91. One who reprobates. 
Ra^ro-ba'tioil (-ba'shiln), «. [F. rSprohation, or L. 
reprooaiio.'] 1. The act of reprobating; the state of 
being reprooatod ; strong disapproval or censure. 


rewoduce a design. 

Ra^prtHla'oar (-du'sSr), n. One who, or that which, 
remoouces. Burke. 

Ra^pro-illio'tioil (-dfik'shttn), n. [Cf. F. reproduo 
Non.] I. The act or process of reproducing; the state 
of being reproduced ; specifically (liiol.)y the process by 
which plants and animals give nro to ottepriug. 

There are two distinct methods of reproduction ; 
viz. ; asexual reproduction (sframogenesis) and sexual re- 
production (gamogeuesis). In both cases the new indl- 
'ndual is developed from detached portions of the parent 
organism. In asexual reproduction (gemmation, fission, 
etc.), the detached portions of the organism develop into 
new Individuals without the intervention of other living 
matter. In sexual reproduction, the detached portion, 
which is always a single cell, called the female germ cell, 
is a(!ted uiK)n by another portion of living matter, the 
male germ cell, usu^ly from another organism, and in 
the fusion of the two(imprenmtion) a new cell U formed, 
from the development of which arises a new individual. 

2. That which is reproduced. 

Ra^pro-^iac'tive (-tlv), «. [Cf. F. reproductif."] 
Tending, or pertaining, to reproduction ; employed in re- 
production. l/yell. 

R&pro-dutftthry (-tb-rf), a. Reproductive. 

Re-prool' (rJ-prSDf'), n. [OE. reproe/. See Pnoor, 
Reprove.] 1. Refutation ; confutation ; contradiction. 
[ 06 *.] 

8. An expression of blame or censure ; especially, 
blame expressed to the face ; censure for a fault ; chid- 
ing ; reproach. 

Those beat can bear reproof who merit praise. Rope. 

Byn. — Admonition ; reprehension; chiding; repri- 
mand ; rebuke ; censure ; blame. Bee Admonition. 

Ra-pniv'a-ble (r^-pr66v'A-bU), a. [Cf. F. riprouva- 
bU.I Worthy of reproof or oensure. Jer. Taylor. 

Byn. — Blomablo ; blameworthy ; censurable ; repre- 
hensible ; culpable ; rebukable. 

— Rd-proy^a-blb-iMMi n. — Re-prov^a-bly, adv. 

R0-pnv'Ml (-al), n. Reproof. Sir P. Sidney. 

Rd-prort' (rb-pr^rf), v. t. [imp. & p.p. Repboved 
(- prddvd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Bspbovino.] [F. rSprouver, 


OF. reprover^tr. L, rejprobare. Bee Raitiiva, Rnto* 
BATE, and c). Reproof, j 1. To convince. [06*.] 

When he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment. John xvL 8. 

2. To disprove ; to refute. [06*. ] 

Reprove my allegation, it you can. Shat. 

3. To chide to the face as blameworthy ; to accuse as 
guilty ; to censure. 

^ . What if thy son 
Prove disobedient, and, reproved, retort, 

“ Wherefore didst thou beget me ? ’’ Milton. 

4. To express disapprobation of ; as, to reprove faults. 

He neither reproved the ordinance of John, neither plainly 

condemned the fastings of other men. Udau. 

Byn. — To reprehend; chide; rebuke; scold; blame; 
censure. — Reprove, Rebuke, Reprimand. These words 
all signify the expression of disapprobation. To reprove 
implfes greater calmness and self-possession. To rebuke 
implies a more excited and personal feeling. A reproof 
may be administered long after the offense is committed, 
and is usually intended for the reformation of the of- 
fender ; a rebuke is commonly given at the moment of 
the wrong, and is administered by way of punishment 
aud condemnation. A reprimand process from a person 
invested with authority, and is a formal and official act. 
A child is reproved for his faults, and rebuked for his im- 
pudence. A military officer is reprimanded for neglect 
or violation of duty. 

Re-prov'er (rfi-prCOv^Sr), n. One who, or that which, 
reproves. 

Ite-proyniiff-ly, adv. in a reproving manner. 

Re-prune' (rg-prv|M'), v. t. To prime again or anew. 

Yet soon reprunesi her wing to soar anew. Young. 

Rep'-lll'ver (rfi^stFver), n. [See Reap.] Money . 
anciently paid by servile tenants to their lord. In lieu of 
the customary service of reding Iiis corn or grain. 

Rep'tant (rSp'tflnt), a. [L. 9'eptansy -unfi*. p. pr. of 
reptare, v. intens. from repere to creep. See Reptile.] 


1. Same as Repent. 

2. (iToo/.) Creeping; crawling; — said of reptiles, 
worms, etc. 

II Rejjl-tan'tl-a (rSp-tSn'shl-i), n. fil. [NL.] (Zodl.) 
A division of gastropods ; the roctinibranchiata. 

Rep-ta'tion (rSp-tS'shfin), n. [L. reptatio, from rep- 
tare : cf. F. reptation.’] (Zobl.) The act of creeping. 

Rep'ta-tO-iy (r8p'tA-t6-ry), a. (Zodl.) Creeping. 

Rep'tlle (rep'tll ; 277), a. [F. reptile, L. reptilis, fr. 
repet'e, reptum, to creep; cf. Lith. reploii; perh. akin 
iolt. serpere. Cf. Serpent.] 1. Creeping ; moving on 
the belly, or W means of small and short legs. 

2. Hence : Groveling ; low ; vulgar ; os, a reptile race 
or crew ; reptile vices. 

There Ih also a false, reptile prudence, the result not of 
caution, but of fear. Burke. 

And dislodge their reptile oouls 
From the bodies and form# of men. Coleridge. 

Rap'tild, n. 1. (Zobl.) An animal that crawls, or 
moves on its belly, as snakes, or by means of small, short 
legs, as lizards, and the like. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarned. 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. Cowper. 

2. (Zobl.) One of the Reptilia, or one of the Amphibia. 

Tlie ampliibians were formerly classed with Re]^ 
tiua, and are still popularly called rejdiles, though much 
more closely allied to the fishes. 

3. A groveling or very mean person. 

II Rep-tU'l-a (rSp-tTFI-A), n. pi. [NL.] (Zobl.) A 
class of air-breathing oviparous vertebrates, usually cov. 
erod with scales or bony plates. The he.irt generally 
has two auricles and one ventricle. The development Of 
the young is the same os tliat of birds. 


The profligate pretenses uimn which he wa« perpetually so- 
liciting an increase of his aisgraceful stipend ore mentioned 
with becoming reprobation. Jeffrey. 

Set a brand of reprobation on clipped poetry and false coin. 

Dryden. 

2. (Iheol.) The predestination of a certain number 
of the human race as reprobates, or objects of condem- 
natiou and punishment. 

REp'ro-bU'tiOll-er (-Sr), n. (Theol.) One who believes 
in reprobation. See Reprobation, 2. South. 

Rep'ro-tMI-tlve (-ba-tTv), a. Of or pertaining to rep- 
robation ; expressiug reprobation. 

Rep'ro-ba^to-ry (-ba't6-ry), a. Reprobative. 

RiFnro-dUC^ Cre'prd-dus'), v. t. To ])roduce again. 
Bspecially : («) To bring forward again ; oa, to reproduce 
a witness ; to reproduce charges ; to reproduce a play. 
(6) To cause to exist again. 

Those colors are unchangeable, and whenever nil those rays 
with those their colors are mixed again they reproduce the 
tamo white light as before. Sir 1. ffewtcni. 

(c) To produce again, by generation or the like ; to cause 
the existence of (something of tlio same class, kind, or 
nature as another thing) ; to generate or l)eget, as off- 

3 pring : as, to reproduce a rose ; some animals are repro- 
itced by gemmation, (d) To make an image or other 
representation of ; to portray ; to cause to exist in the 
memory or imagination ; to make a copy of ; as, to re- 
produce a person's features in marble, or on canvas ; to 


OF** It is nearly related in many respects to Aves, or 
birds. The principal existiug orders are Testudlnata or 
Chelonia (turtles), CrooodUia, Lacertilia (lizards), Ophidia 
(serpents), and Rhynchoeephala ; the chief extinct orders 
are Diuosauria. Tberomorpha, Mosasauria, Pterosauria, 
Plesiosatiria, lohtbyosauria. 

Rpp-tll'l-an (-un), a. Belonging to the reptiles. 

RsptUlan ue (GeoL), that part of geological time com- 
prising the Iriassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous periods, 
and distinguished as that era in which the class of rep- 
tiles attained its highest expausion ; — called also the 
Secondary or Mesozoic age. 

Rep-tfl'l-an, n. (Zodl. ) One of the Reptilia ; a reptile* 

Re-pnbllO (ri-ptlb'lTk), n. [F. rrpuUiquey L. I ' ts - 
publica commonwealth ; res a tiling, an affair -{ pu- 
blicus. publica, public. Bee Real, a., and Public.] 

1. Common weal. [G6*.] B. Jonson. 

2. A state in which the sovereign power resides in the 
whole body of the people, and is exercised by repre- 
sentatives elected by them ; a commonwealth. Of. 1)B- 
MOO&ACT, 2. 

In some ancient states called republics the sov- 
erei^ power was exercised by an hereditary aristocracy 
or a privileged few, constituting a government now dis- 
tinctively called an aristocracy. In some there was a 
division ot authority between on aristocracy and the 
whole body of the people except slaves. No existing re- 
public recognizes an exclusive privilege of auy class to 
govern, or tolerates the institution of slavery. 

Rspnbllo of letters, the collective body of literary or 
learned men. 

Ro-pUbllo-an (-IT-kan), a. [F. rSjntblicain.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to a republic. 

The Roman eraperors were republican msglstrstei named by 
thu iienate. Mucaway, 

2. Consouant with the principles of a republic ; a% re- 
publiean sentiments or opinions ; republican manners. 

RepnbUean party. ( U. S. PotUtes) (a) An earlier name 
of the Democratic party when it was opposed to tha 
Federal party. Thomas Jefferson was its great leader* 
(6) One of the existing great parties. It waS organu^ 
in 1856 by a combination of voters from other parties fw 
the purpose of opporing the extension of slavery* Ena m 
1860lt elected Abraham Lincoln president. 
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B»-yai*lt(MUI (rt-pCbTr-kan). n. 1. One who (non 
or pTCaen a republioaa form of goveriiiuout. 
a. iU, 8. Politics) A member of the Republican party. 
3. (Zo'dL) (a) The American cliff swallow. The cliff 
swallows build their nests aide by side, umny together. 
CM A South African weaver bird {Philctmrus socius). 
These weaver birds build many nests together, under a 
luge roofliko shelter, which they mako of straw. 
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V (rft.pwaft.is^shttn), «. The act of 

budding again ; the state of having budded again. 





A Rspublicun or Sociable Weaver Bird (Phih ficrus aocius'). 

H ItH Compound Nest, much reduced. 

Red republican. See under Run. 

Re*pab'iio-ail>lSlll (-Iz’m), 71 . [Cf. F. republica - 
nUme^ 1. A republican form or Bystem of government ; 
the principles or theory of republican government. 

^ 2. Attachment to, or political symputliy for, a repub- 
lioau form of governuient. Burke. 

3. The principles and policy of the Republican party, 
•o called. W.SA 

R6-pilblIo*ail-lZ6 (-iz), r. t. {imp. & p. p, Repud- 
LioANX/ED (-izd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. RErufiLicAMiziNO (-i''- 
[Cf. F. republicaniser,'\ To change, as u state, 
into a republic ; to convert to republican principles ; as, 
France was repuhlicanized ; to rrpublicanize the rising 
generation. />. Ramsay. 

Ro-publl-oato (re-pfib'lT-kut), v. t. [Cf. LL. repu^ 
blUiare.) To make public again ; to republish. [Obi.] 
R^pnb^ll-oa^tion (re-ptibOT-kS'shtin), n. A second 
publication, or a new publication of something before 
published, as of a former will, of a volume already pub- 
lisbed, or the like ; epecifically, the publication in one 
country of a work first issued in another ; a reprint. 

If there bo many te«tamentii, the lant overtlirowe all the for- 
mer { but tlie repnhUcation of a former will revokca one of u 
later date, and e«labli*he« the first. JUackatme. 

Ro-pab'Ush (rS-pfib'lIsh), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Re- 
published (-ITsht) ; p. pr. & vb . n. Rkpublishing.I To 
publish anew ; speclflcally, to publisli In one country (a 
work first publiahed in another) ; also, to revive (a will) 
by reexecution or codicil. 

Subioq^uont to tlio purchase or contract, the devisor repub- 
lished bis will. lilackatone, 

RH-publlsb-or (-Sr), «. One who republishes. 
Re-pn'di-a-ble (rf-^)u'dT-4-b’l), a. [8eo Repudiate,] 
Admitting of repudiation ; fit or proper to be put away. 

RO'im'U'atB (-5t), V, t, {imp. & p. p. Repudiated 
(- a/tSd) ; p. pr. & vb . n, Repudiatino, J XL* repudintm^ 
p. p. of repuaiaro to repudiate, reject, fr. repudtum sepa- 
ration, divorce ; pref. re- re- pudere to ^ ashamed.] 
1. To cast off ; to disavow ; to have nothing to do with ; 
to renounce ; to reject. 

Servitude is to be repudiated with greater care. Prynne. 
2- To divorce, put away, or discard, as a wife, or a 
wotian one has promised to marry. 

llii feparstion from Tcrontia, whom he repudiated not long 
afterward. JiuUugbroke. 

3 . To refuse to acknowledge or to pay ; to disclaim ; 
aSjthe State has repudiated its debts. 

Ra-pn^dl-a^tioxi (-a'shttn), n. fCf. F. repudiation^ L. 
repudiatio.l The act of rcpiidinting, or tlie state of Ix*- 
ing repudiated ; as, the repudiation of a doctrine, a wife, 
a debt, etc. 

Re*pil^di*a^011‘Ut, n. One who favors repudiation, 
especially of a public debt. 

Rd-pil^dl-a''tor (rJ-pu'dT-5'ter), n. [L., a rejecter, 
contemner.] One who repudiates. 

Ra-pogn' (rJ-pun')» r. t. [F. rf.pugner, L. repupnare, 
repupnatum ; pref, re- -j- pupnare to fight. See ^ona- 
uious.] To fight against; to oppose ; to resist. [A’.] 

Stubbornly he did repugn the truth. 8hak. 

Ra-pnf'na-llle (r?5-pfig'n4-bT), a. Capable of being 
repugned or resisted. [A.] 8ir T. North. 

Ra'Pag^nanoa (-nans), | n. [F. r^pupnancfy L. re- 
Ra-pUg^nan-oy (-nan-sy), 1 pupnarUia.] The state 
or condition of being repugnant ; opposition ; contrari- 
ety; especially, a strong instinctivo antagonism; aver- 
sion ; reluctance ; unwillingness, as of mind, passious, 
principles, qualities, and the like. 

That which causes us to lose infmt of our time is the repug- 
nance which we naturally have to labor. Dryden. 

Let the foes quietly cut their throats, 
without repuynattcy. Shak, 

Syn.^ Aversion ; reluctance; unwilUnraess; dislike; 
antipathy ; hatred ; hostility : irreooncllableness ; con- 
trariety I inoonsistency. Bee Dislike. 

Rt’Png'Bailt (-nant), o. [F. rfpupnant., or L. re- 
pugnans, -anfis,p. pr. of repumare. Bee Repugn.] Dis- 
posed to fight against ; hostile ; at war with ; being at 
variance ; contrary ; inoouaistent ; refractory ; disobe- 
dient ; also, distasteful in a high degree ; offensive ; — 
usually followed by to, rarely and less properly by with ; 
os, all rudeness was repugnant to her nature. 

[Hla sword) repugnant to command. Shak. 

There Is no breach of a divine law but is more or less repug- 
nant unto the will of the Lawgiver, God himself. Perkins, 
Syn* — Opposite : opposed : adverse ; contrary ; inoon- | 
want ; irreconcilable ; hostile ; inimical. j 

Rt-pug^nant-ly, ode. In a repugnant manner. 
Rp*pll|riUltt (*iilt),ir. i. [From L. repngnare. See 
BN. J To oppose ; to fight against. [Ois.] 


RiinroN. 

HtwRn-UW fr^pmafi-ilt), u. L (X." repullulare, 
iWululaium, See Pullulate.] To bud again. 

Tlwugh tares rtputhdatSf there ia wheat still left in the field. 

Howell. 


Il'tr (rl-pfin'Sr), ». One who repugns. 


back ; as, to repulse an aaaault ; to repthse the enemy. 
Conipleto to have discovered and repulned 
Whatever wiles of foe or seeming friend. MiUon. 
2. To repel by discourtesy, colduoaa, or denial ; to ro- 
je^ ; to send away ; as, to repulse a suitor or a proffer. 
RE'PUlse', n. [L. repulsUf fr. repcllere, repulsum.'] 

1, The act of repelling or driving back ; also, the state 
of being repelled or driven back. 

By fate repelled, and with repulses tired. Denham. 
He received in the irpulse of Tarquin sevou hurts in the 
body. .s/uik. 

2. Figuratively : Refusal ; denial ; rejection ; failure. 
Ro-pulae'leM, a. Not capable of being repulsed. 
Re-puls'er (-6r), «. One who repulses, or driven back. 
Re-pul^ftlon (rft.paFahlln), n. [L. repulsio : cf. F. re- 

pulsion.^ 1. The act of repulsing or repelling, or the 
state of being repulsed or reiHjlled. 

2. A feeling of violent offense or disgust ; repugnance. 

3. {Physics) The power, either inherent or due to 
some physioal action, by which bodies, or the particles 
of bodies, are mode to recede from ea<di other, or to re.sist 
each otlier’s nearer approach ; as, molecular repulsion ; 
electrical repulsion. 

Re-ptll'Blve (-bTv), a. [Cf. F. r(ipulsij.'\ 1. Serving, 
or able, to repulse ; reiiellont ; as, a repulsive ioTca. 

Repulsive of his might the weapon stood. Pope. 
2. Cold ; f orbidding ; offensive ; os, repulsive manuers. 

» Re-pul'Blve-ly, a<fu.»Re-piii'8lve-neBS, n. 

Ro-pul^SO-iy f-sd-ry), a. [L. repuUorius.l Repul- 
sive; driving bacK. 

Rfi-pitr^ohaM (r€-pfir'chfts ; 48), v. t. To buy back or 
again ; to regain by purchust;. Sir M. Hale. 

Re-pnr'chase, n.^ The act of repurchasing. 
Ra-pn^rl-^ (re-pu'rt-fy ), r. t. To purify again. 
Re]^U-ta-ble (rSp'fi-ti-b’l), a. [From Repute.] 
Having, or worthy of, good re{mte ; held in esteem ; hon- 
orable praiseworthy ; as, a reputable man or character ; 
reputable conduct. 

In the article of danger, it is as reputable to elude an enemy 
as dofcMvt one. Rroume. 

Syii. — Respectable; crcditablo; estimable. 

— Rep^u ta-ble-noBs, n. — Rep'u-ta-bly, adv. 
ROjj^U-tA'tlOIl (-ti'shttn), n. [F. reputation , L. repu- 

tatio a reckoning, consideration. See Repute, v. f.] 

1. The estimation in which one is held ; oliaracter in 

public opinion ; the character attributed to a person, 
thing, or action ; repute. j 

The best evidence of reputation is a man’s whole life. Ames. \ 

2. {Law) The character imputed to a person in the 
community in winch he lives. It is admlssiblo in evi- 
dence when he puts his character in issue, or when such 
reputation is otherwise part of tho issue of a case. 

3 . Specifically : Good reputation ; favorable regard ; 
public esteem ; general credit ; good name. 

1 8CC my %'eputatian is at stake. $hok. 

The aecurity of his reputation or good name. Rlackstone. 

4. Account; value. [OAv.] Chaucer. 

[Christ] made himself of no reputation. Phil. li. 7. 
Syn. — Credit ; repute ; regard ; estimation ; esteem ; 
honor ; fame. See the Note under Cuahactkb. 
Re-pura-tive-ly (ri-put'4-tTv-iy), adv . By repute. 
Re-pula' (r&-put'), V . t. { imp .& p . p . Reputed; />. 
pr . & vb. n. Reputing.] [F. repnter ^ L. reput are to 
count over, think over ; pref. re - re- -f- putare to count, 
think. See Putative.] To hold in thouglit ; to ac- 
count ; to estimate ; to hold ; to think ; to reckon. 

Wherefore arc we counted o» beasts, and reputed vile In your 
•Ight ? _ Job xviii. u. 

The king your father was I'eputed for 
A prince most prudent. Shak 

Ra-pnta', n. l. Character reputod or attributed ; 
reputation, w’hether good or bad ; established opinion ; 
public estimate. 

He who reigns 

Monarch in henvon, till then as one Hecuro 
Sat on his throne, upheld by old npute. Milton. 

2. Specifically; Good character or reputation; credit 
or honor derived from common or public opinion ; — 
opposed to disi'epute. “ Dead stocks, which have l)een 
of repute. p*, Bean^yirrut. 

Ra-pnt'M-ly <r?-put'5d-iy), adv. In common opinion 
or estimation ; by repute. 

Rb*piltaleM, a. Not having good repute ; disrepu- 
table ; disgraceful ; inglorious. [jft.] Shak. 

Ra-quora' (rit-kwSrn, v. t. To require. [G&j.] 
Ramuast' (rJ-kwSst'), n. [OE. s'egueste^ OF. requester 
F. requite, LL. requesta^ for requisitOy fr. L. regnirere^ 
reqnisiiutn. to seek again, ask for. Bee Ebquieb, and cf. 
Quest.] 1. Tlio act of asking for anything desired; 
expresMon of desire or demand; solicitation; prayer; 
petition; entreaty. 

I will marry her, sir, at your reqmtt. Shak. 

2. That which ia asked for or requested. “He gave 
them their request. Pj, cvi. 16. 

I will both hear and grant f ou your requests. Shak. 

3- A state of being desired or held in such estimation 
as to be sought after or asked for ; demand. 

Knowledge and famo were in as great rtmiuest us wealth among 

Sir H\ Temple. 

Court of ^oMta. (a) A IocaI tribunal, sometimes called 
Coitrt of Conscience^ founded by act of Parliament to 
facilitaU the recovery of small debts from any inhabit- 
ant or trader in tlie district defined by the act ; — now 
mostly abolished. (6) A court of equity for the relief of 
such persons os addressed the sovereign by supplication ; 

— now abolished. It was inferior to the Court of Chan- 
cery. [Eng.] Brandt 

* Syn. —Asking ; solicitation; petition; prayer; sup- 
plication ; entreaty ; suit. 


REQUITAL 

Rb-qnebt' (r^-kwBst'), v. t. {imp. Sep. p. BsqUBbted ; 
p. Tpr. & vb. n. Requehting.] [Cf. OB\ requesiei', F. re- 

? ue(er.'] 1. To ask for (something) ; to express desire 
or ; to solicit ; os, to request his presence, Or a favor. 

2. To address with a request ; to ask. 

rr . . ^ you 

To give my poor host freedom. Shak. 

Syn. — To ask ; solicit; entreat; beseech. Bee Beg, 
Re-qUMt'er (-er), n. One who requests; a petitioner. 
Re-qulck'on (rS-kwIk'’n), r. t. To quicken anew ; 
to reanimate ; to give new life to. Shak. 

Re'qul^m (re'kwT-Sm; 277), n, [Acc, of L. reomes 
rest, the first words of the Mass being Requiem aeter- 
nam dona els, Domlue,*' give eternal rest to them, O 
Lord ; pref. rc- re- -{-quirs quiet. Bee Quiet, n.. and 
cf. Requin.] 1 . (/?. (J, Ch.) A Mass said or sung for 
the repose of a departed soul. 

Wi‘ should profane the scri’ice of the dead 

lo sing a reguiew and such rest to her 

As to peace-parted soulh. Shak. 

2. Any grand musical composition, performed In honor 
of a deceased person. 

3. Rest; quiet; peace. [OM.] 

Else had I an eternal requiem kept, 

And in tho arms of pvace forever alcpt. Sand!;i. 

Rt-qnl'e-to-ry (rS-kwi'S-td-ry), n. [L. requietoriuTH , 
fr. requwscere,reimietuint to rmt. 8eeRK-,audQuiBHCE.] 
A sepulcher. [Oor.] Weever. 

Re'quln (rS'kwInb n. [F., fr. requiem a Mass sung 
for tho dead. See Requiem.] {Zool.) The man-eater, 
or white shark {Carcharodon carcharias);—BO called on 
account of its causing requiems to bo sung. 

Re-qnir'a-bld (rt-kwir'A-b’l), a. Capable of being re- 
quired ; proper to be required. Sir M. Hale. 

Ro-qniro' (r^-kwir'), r. t, [imp. & p. p. Requiued 
(-kwird') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Requiring.] [OE. requeren, 
requiren, OF. requerre, F. requirir ; L. pref. re- re- -f- 

J 'uaerere to ask ; cf. L. reguirere. See Query, and cf. 
lEQUEsT, Requisite.] 1. To demand ; to insist upon 
having ; to claim as by right aud authority ; to exact ; 
as, to require the surrender of property. 


Shall I say to Cossar 
What you require of him ? 


Shak. 


By nature did what was by law required. Drydtn. 

2. To demand or exact as indisiiensable ; to need. 

Just gave what Ufo lequired, aud gave no more. Gdldamith. 

Thu two last [biogrophies] require to be particularly noticed. 

J. A. Symonds. 

3. To ask as a favor ; to request. 

I w’as oBhntned to rrquiee of the king a band of soldiers and 
horsciueu to help m» against the enemy tii tho way. Asra viii. 22. 

Syn. — To claim; exact; enjoin; prescribe; direct; 
order ; <lcmand ; need. 

Re-qnlre'ment (-ment), n. 1. The act of requiring ; 
demand ; requisition. 

2. That whi(!h is required ; an imperative or authori- 
tative command ; an essential couditiuu ; something 
needed or necessary ; a need. 

One of those who believe that they esn fill up every require- 

J, 


God gave her the child, and gave her too an Instinctive knowl- 
of its nature and requirements. Uaii'thomc. 


ment contained in the rule of righteousuess. 

Go 
edge 

Re-qnir'er (-kwir'Sr), n. One who requires. 

Req'ni-slte (rfik'wl-ztt), n. That which is required, 
or is necessary ; somethiug indispensable. 

God, on his part, has declared the requinitea on ours ; what wo 
must do to ootuin blessings, is the great husuiess of ua nil to 
know, Hake. 

Roq'nl-Blte, o. [L. requisitus, p. p. of reguirere ; 
pref. 7e- re- -f- quaerere to ask. ^e Require.] Re- 
quired by the nature of thing», or by circumstances ; go 
needful that it can not be dispens^ with ; necessary ; 
iudiaxiensable. 

All truth requisite for men to know. MUton. 

Syn, — Necessary ; needful; indispensable; essential. 

— Req^ni-aite-ly, at/v.— Req'iil-ilt»-iies8, ti. 

Req^al-Bi'tlon (rSk/wT-zIsh'tUi), «. [Cf. F. r^guisi- 
tiony L. requisUio a searching.] 1. The act of requiring, 
as of right ; a demand or ap;uication made as by author- 
ity. Bpecifically ; (a) {Inteiriational Law) A formal de- 
mand made by one state or government upon anotlier for 
the surrender or extradition of a fugitive from justice. 
Kent, (ft) (/.rtU’) A notarial demand of a debt. Whar- 
ton. (c) {Mil.) A demand by the invader upon the peo- 
ple of an invaded country for supplies, as of provision, 
forage, transportation, etc. Farrow, (d) A formal ap- 
plication by one officer to another for things needed in 
the public service ; as, a requisUion for clothing, troops, 
or money. 

2. That which is required by autiiority ; especially, a 
quota of supplies or necessaries. 

3. A written or formal call ; an invitation ; a summons ; 
as, a requisition for a public meeting. {Eng.'\ 

Rfiq'U-Si'tiClll, V. t. 1. To make a requisition on or 
for ; aa, to requisition a district for forage ; to requisi- 
tion troops. 

2. To present a requisition to ; to summon or request ; 
asjto retmisiiion a iierson to be a candidate. [Fny.'\ 

Raq'IU-ii'tiOll-lit, n. One who makes or signs a req- 
uisition. \jO 

Re-qnlsq-ttya (r?.kwl2'I-tTv)/q< Expressing or im- 
• ' md. [A.] \ ” 

" - ' or 1 


plj^ng demand. 


Ho-quis'l-tive, n. 


Harris. 

One w ho, oi that which, makes 


requisition ; a requinitlonist. [A.] 

Ra-qnlS'i-tor (-tSr), n. One who makes requisition ; 
esp., one authorized by a requisition to iuvestignte facts. 

Re-qnlJl'i-tO-ry (-tfi-rj^), a. Sought for; demandeiJ. 
[^•1 Summaip on Du Bartas (1021). 

R6<^1llt'A-bl0 (-kwIt'A-b’l), a. ‘That maybe requited, 
Ra-qult'Al (-ol), n. [From Requite.] llie act of m- 
quiting; also, that which requites ; retiirn, good or bad, 
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for anytliinff done ; in a (;:ood sente, compensation ; 
recompi^nso ; lui, the requital of services ; in a bad 
8eu.w, retaliiitioij, retribution, or punishment ; as, the re* 
quital of evil deeds. 

No merit their aversion can remove. 

Nor jJl rer/ui/ttl cun ctt'uce tJicir Jove. Waller. 

Syn. — Compensation ; reeompense ; remuneration ; 
reward ; satisfaction ; payment ; retribution ; retaliation ; 
reprisal ; puniahment. 

Re-qulto' (r$-kwit')» [imp. & p. p. Rkquitkd ; 
pr. A vb. n. Requiting.] [Pref. re- -f- yw/f.] To re- 
pay ; in a fjood sense, to recompense ; to return (an 
equivalent) in good ; to reward ; m a bad sense, to re- 
taliate ; to return (evil) for evil ; to puuisli. 

He can tvnuite tJioc ; for he Icdows the chormfl 
That call lame on biich gcutle acts as these. Milton. 
Thou hast seen it ; for thou beholdest mischief and spite, to 
f* 'luitc it with tliy hand. x. H. 

Syn. — To repay; reward; pay; compensate; remu- 
nerate ; satisfy ; recompeuso ; punish ; revenge. 
Re-quite^ment (-m^-nt), n. Requital. [Ohs.'l E. Hall. 
Ro-qnlt'er (-kwit'Sr), n. One who rotiuites. 

Rere'toraco' (rSr'bras')? [F. «rn‘^rc-6raj.] (.-Inc. 

Annor) Armor for the upper part of the arm. Fairholt. 

Rere^de-HUtln' (-dS-man'), n. [F. arrih-e back -f de 
of -J- main hand.] A backw'ard stroke. [Oi».t.] 
Rere'dOS (rSr'dBs), n. [From rear -f* F. dos back, L. 
dorsum. Cf. Dorsal.] {Ai'ah.){a) A screen or partition 
wall Ijtdiind an altar, {b) The back of a fireplace, 
(r) The oj)en heart!), Jipou which fires were lighteil, im- 
mediately under the louver, in the center of ancient 
halls. I Also spelt reredosse.^ Fairholt. 

Rere^of (rer'fSF), n. [F. arrihe-fef. See Rear 
Jiinder, and Fief.] (Scots Law) A fief held of a sujKjrior 
feudatory ; a fief held by an under tenant. Blnckstone. 
Re-relgn' (r5-r5n')> V. t. To reign again. 
Re^on-lt'or-ate (r5'r?-lt'?r-it), V, t. To reiterate 
ninny times. [R.'] “ My re-refferofed wish.” Tennyson. 
Reremonso^ (rer'mousO, n. {Zo'ol.) A rearmouse. 
Re'-ro-SOlve' (re'rf-zBlvf), V. U & 1. To resolve again. 
Resolves, and rr-rrsol trt, then dies the same. you/iff. 

Rere'ward^ (rSr'wftrd J, w. [See Rearward,] The 
rear guard of an army. [Obs.] 

1! Rea (rez), n. ; pL Res. [L.] A thing ; the particu- 
lar thiug ; a matter ; a point. 

Bss gssta fL., things done] (Zatc)^ the facts which 
form the environment of a litigated issue. Wharton. 
i Res Judicata [L.] iLaw)^ a thing adjudicated ; a matter no 
longer open to controversy. 

Re-sall' (re-sal'), v. t. & t. To sail again ; also, to sail 
b.ick, as to a fonner port. 

Rd-iale' (rS-sSP or re'sal), n. A sale at second hand, 
or at retail ; also, a second sale. Bacon. 

Rq-sal'gar (rS-sSl'j^r), n. Realgar. [06.t.] Chancer. 
R6''8a-llltd' (r&'.s&'lut'), V. (, To salute again. 

Ro-iaw' (rB-sf^'), V. t. To saw again ; s^iocifically, to 
saw a balk, or a timber, which has already ^en squared, 
into dimension lumber, as joists, boards, etc. 

• RM'oat (rfis'kat), V. t. [Sp. reecatar.'] To ransom ; 
to release ; to rescue. Howell. 

Res'eat, n. [So. rescatc.l Ransom ; release. [Oiij.] 
R«-SOtlld' (r?-stud'), V. t. [imp. p. p. Rescinded; 
jt>. pr. & rb. n . Rescindino.] [L. rescindere, rescissum ; 
pref. re- re- -f- scindere to cut, split : cf. F. rescinder. 
Bee Schism.] 1. To cut off ; to abrogate ; to annul. 

The ble$wd Jeaus . . . did aacramentally irsciad the impun* 
relica of Adam and the contraction of evil cuatoma. Jer. Tai/lor. 

2. Specifically, to vacate or make void, as an act, by the 
enacting authority or by superior authority ; to repeal ; | 
as, to rescind a law, a resolution, or a vote ; to rescind 
a decree or a judgment. 

Syn. — To revoke : repeal ; abrogate ; annul ; recall ; 
reverse ; vacate ; void. 

Re-fClntl'a Me (-A-l/1), a. Capable of being rescinded. 
Re-BOind'meilt (-ment), n. The act of rescinding ; 
rescission. 

Re-SOil'BlOll (rf-sTzh'an), n. [L. rescissio : cf. F. re- 
scision. See Rescind.] The act of rescinding, abroga- 
ting, annulling, or vacating ; as, the rescission of a law, 
decree, or judgment. 

Rd-iicll'80-17 (r^-sTz'ft-rJ^ or r^-sTs'-), a. [L. rescisso- 
rius: of. F. rescisoire.'\ Tending to rescind ; rest^nding. 

To pau a general net. renniienni {an it wan caitedj, annulling 
all the Parliament* that had been l.eld unce the year 1CX3. 

Bp. Bumet. 

RM'OOIIB (rfis'kfts), n. [OE., fr, OF. resconsse^ it. 
rescourre^ p. p. rescous., to rescue. See Rescue.] 1. Res- 
cue ; deliverance. Chaucer. 

2. (Law) Bee Rescue, 2. [Ofc.?.] 

RM'OOWe (rBs'kou), v. t. To rescue. [Oh^.] Chaucer. 
Rf-fOriba' (rft-skrib'), V. t. [L. rescrihere ; pref. re- re- 
-1- scribere to write. Bee Scribe.] 1. To write bock; to 
write in reply. Ayliffe. 

2. To write over again. Howell. 

Rd'iOllllt (rB'skrfpt], n. [L. rescriptum : cf. F. re- 
scrit., formerly also ^It rescript. Bee Rescribe, r. f,] 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) The answer of an emperor when for- 
mally consulted by particular persons on some difiUcult 
question ; hence, an edict or decree. 

In their rMcHfpt# and other ordinances, the Roman emperor* 
•poke in the plural number. Jlarc. 

2. (/?. C. Ch.) Tlie ofiScial written answer of the pope 
upon a question of can^iylaw', or morals. 

3. A counterpart, fe Bouvier. 

Rt-SOrlp'tlon (rJ-w. fp'shSn), n. [L. rescriptio : cl. 

F. rescription. Bee Prescribe.] A writing b^k; the 
answering of a letter. Loveday. 

R#-fCnp'’thre (-tfv), a. pertaining to, or answering 
th? purpose of, a rescript ; hence, deciding ; settling; de- 
Urmining. 

ReiMrtp'ttve-lF, <rcfr. By rescript. Burke. 

Res'eiMl'Md (rBs'kfi-i-bT), a. That may be rescued. 
Res'tme (iWkft), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Resctbi) (-kfid) ; 


p. pr. A vb. n. Rjmcuino.I [OE. reseouen, OF. res- 
courff, rescurre^ rescotre; L. pref. re- re- -j- fxcutere 
to shake or drive out ; ex out -f quaiert to shake. Bee 
Quash to crush, Prrcubsiok.I To free or deliver from 
any confinement, violence, danger, or evil ; to liberate 
from actual restraint ; to remove or withdraw from a 
state of exposure to evil ; as, to rescue a prisoner from 
tiie enemy ; to rescue seamen from destruction. 

Had I been sclxed by a hunipry lion, 

1 would have been ii breakfast to the besst. 

Rather than have fatse PmUbus itscue me. Sltak. 

Syn. “ To retake ; recapture ; free ; deliver ; liberate ; 
release ; save. 

Rei'oae (rfis'kfi), n. [From Rescue, v. ; cf. Rercoub.] 

1. The act of rescuing ; deliverance from restraint, vi- 
olence, or danger ; liberation. 

Spur to the rescue, of the noble Talbot. Shal. 

2. (Law) (a) The forcible retaking, or taking away, 

against law, of things lawfully distrained, (b) The for- 
cible liberation of a person from an arrest or imprison- 
ment. (c) The retaking by a party captured of a prixe 
made by the enemy. Bouvier. 

TJjc t'e.arite of a prinoncr from the court is punished with per- 
pL-tual iinpriftonnicnt and lorlolturo of good*. JilacksUme. 

Rescue grass. {Etymol. uncertain.] (Bot.) A tall grass 
( < 'eratochioa unioloules) somewhat resembling chess, cul- 
tivated for hay and forage in the Southern States. 

Res'oae-leiS, a. Without rescue or release. 
RM'on-fir (-kfi-Sr), «. One who rescues. 
Res'cns-ie^ (T5s'kfi8-s50» «• (0. Fng. Law) Tlio 

party in whose favor a rescue is made. Crabb. 

Rei-OllS'SOr (rBs-klis'sBr), n. [LL.] (O. Eng. Law) 
One who makes au unlawful rescue ; a rescuer. Burrill. 

Reso (rez), V. i. To shake ; to quake ; to tremble. 
[OA^.] ” It made all the gates for to resc.” Chancer. 

Rd~Sdaroh' (rB-sSrch'), V. t . [Pref. re- search."] 
To search again ; to examine anew. 

Re-iearGll' (rft-sSrch'), n. [Pref. re- -f- search: cf. 
OF. recerche^ F. recherche.] Diligent inquir}* or exami- 
nation in seeking facts or principles ; laborious or contin- 
ued sean'.h after truth ; as, researches of htiman wisdom. 

The dcarefit intercut* of partie* have frequently been staked 
on the result* of the researches of antiquaries. Maraidai/. 

Syn. ~ Investigation ; examination ; inquiry' ; scru- 
tiny. 

Re-searcll'. t*. f. [Pref. re- -f- search : of. OF. recer- 
chier, F. rechercher.] To search or examine with con- 
tinued care ; to seek diligently. 

Re-gaaroll'er (-Sr), n. One who researches. 
Re-iearcll'llll (-fpl), a. Making researches ; inquisi- 
tive. [jB.] Coleridge. 

Ro*«#at' (rB-sEt'), V. t . 1. To seat or set again, as on 
a clukir, throne, etc. l>ryden. 

2. To put a new seat, or new seats, in ; as, to reseat a 
theater ; to reseat a chair or trousers. 

Re-I60t' (r^-sBktO, V. t . Ump. & p. p. Resected ; 
p. pr. & vb, n. Resecting.] [L. resect iu, p. p. of rese- 
care to cut off ; pref. re- re- secure to cut ] To cut or 
pare off ; to remove by cutting. 

Rd-seo^tlOll (r^-sBk'shiSn), n. [L. resectio: cf. F. re- 
section.] 1. The act of cutting or paring off. Cotgrare. 

2. (Siirg.) The removal of the articular extremity of a 
bone, or of the ends of the bones in a false articulation. 

Re-S«'dA(rf-85'dd),n. [L., a kind of plant.] 1. (Bot.) 
A genus of plants, the tyqw of which in mignonette. 

2. A grayish green color, like that of the fiowers of 
mignonette. 

Re-MOk' (re-sBk'), r. t. To seek again. J. Barlow. 
Re-geize' (rP-sEz'), r. t . [Pref. re- seize : cf. F. 
res.Hnisir.] 1. To seize again, or a second time. 

2. To put in possession again ; to reinstate. 

And then therein [In his kingdom] resrized was again. Sj)enscr. 

3. (Law) To take possession of, as lands and tene- 
ments which have been disseized. 

The sheriff is commanded to rc.nrize. the land and all the 
cliattel* thereon, and ke«'p the same in liis custody till the ar- 
nral of the JUKtioes of asMze. JUucksfone. 

Re-gelz'ar (-sBx'Br), n. 1. One who seizes again. 

2. (Eng. Law) The taking of lands into the bands of 
tlie king where a general livery, or oustre le main^ was 
formerly mis-sued, contrary to tbe form and order of law. 

RO-Hel'KIire (r5-e5'zhlir ; 1.15), n. A secojid seizure ; 
the act of seizing again. Bacon. 

Re-Mll' (r5-sBl'), r. /. To sell again; to sell what 
has been bought or sold ; to retail. 

Re-Mm'lllA-blO (rt’-zBm'blA-b'l), a. [Bee Resemble.] 
Admitting of l)eing compared ; like. [06s.] Gower. 

RB-gam'lllanoe (-bl«ns), n. [Cf. F. ressemblance. 
Bee Resemble.] 1. The nuallty or state of resembling; 
likeness; similitude; similarity. 

One main ond of poetry and painting is to please ; they bear 
a great rcscvibhtncc to each other. Drydni. 

2. Tliat whic'i resembles, or is similar ; a representa- 
tion ; a likeness. 

The*e eeitf-ihle things, which religion hath allowed, are re- 
ssmblanct's formed according to thing* epiritual. JIooke.r, 

8. A comparison ; a simile. [06.f.] Chancer. 

4- Probability ; verisimilitude. [Ohs."] Shak, 

Syn. — Likeness; simihtrity ; similitude; semblance; 
representation ; image. 

Re-sem'bUnt (-Want), a. [F., a. and p. pr. fr. res- 
semhler to resemble. Bee ResbmblbJ Having or ex- 
hibiting reaemblance ; resembling. [Jc.] Gower. 

Re-Min'kle (rt-zBm'b’l), V. L Ump. A p. p. Resem- 
bled (-b*ld); p. pr. & vb, n. ItoEMBLOia (-bITng).] 
[F. ressembler ; pref. re- re- -f semhler to seem, resem- 
ble, fr. Lb timilare, simulttre^o imitate, fr. similis like, 
similar. Bee Bimilar.] 1, To be like or similar to ; to 
l)ear the similitude of, either in appearance or qualitlea ; 
as, these brothers resemble each other. 

Wc will resemble you In that. ,Shak. . 


2. To liken ; to compare ; to repreoent B» like. [Ofte,] 

The other . . . 

He did resenOAe to his lady bright. Spetmr. 

3. To counterfeit ; to imitate. [06z.] ** Th^ oan so 

well man's speech.” Holland. 

4. To cause to imitate or be like. [7?.] H. BushneU. 
Re-B0m'bler (r^-z6in'blSr), n. One who resembles. 
RB-80llin>Ullff-ly (-bltug-lj^), adv. Bo as to resem- 
ble ; with reseuiblance or likeness. 

Re-MDI'I-Iiate (-sem'T-nat), v. t. [L. pref. re- again 
seminatus^ p, p. of seminare to sow.] To prodiioe 
again by means of seed. [Ohs."] Sir T. Browne. 

Re-send' (r5-s8nd'), v. t. 1 . To send again ; as, to 
resend a message. 

2. To send back ; as, to resend a gift. [Ohs.] Shak. 

3. (Telegraphy) To send on from an interme^te sta- 
tion by means of a repeater. 

Re-sent' (r^-zfiut'), t*. t. [imp. A p. p. Rebfjsttbd ; 
p. pr. & vb, n. Resenting.] [F. ressentir; L. pref. 
re- re- -f- sentire to feel. See Sensk.] 1. To be sensible 
of ; to feel ; as : (a) In a good sense, to take well ; to re- 
ceive with satisfaction. [Obs.] 

Which make* tiie tragical ends of noble person* more favora- 
bly resented by compnsHiunatc reader*. Sir T. Browne, 

(h) In a bad sense, to take ill ; to consider as on injury 
or affront ; to be indignant at. 

2. To express or exhibit displeasure or indignation at, 
as by words or acts. 

Tlie good prince King .Tame* , . . bore dishonorably what he 
might nave resented •iifcly. Jiolinghroke. 

3. To recognize ; to perceive, especially os if by smell- 
ing ; — associated in meaning with sent, tlie older spoiling 
of scent to smell. See Resent, v. i. [C6.v.] 

This bird of prey resented a worse than cartlily savor in the 
*ouI of Saul. Fuller. 

Our King Henry the .Seventh quickly resented hi* drift. B'uller. 
Re-SOnt', V. i. 1. To feel resentment. Swift, 

2. To give forth an odor ; to smell ; to savor. [OAx.] 
The judicious prelate will prefer a drop of the Bincore niilk of 
the word before ve*«cls full of traditionary pottage rcsentiiw of 
the wild gourd of human invention. Bmler, 

Re-sent'er (-er), n. One who resents. Sir H. Woilon. 
R0-BBllt'flll (-fyl)» (i- Inclined to resent ; easily pro- 
voked to anger ; irritable. — Re-Bant'lnl-ly, adv. 
Re-senl'l-meilt (-I-ment), n. Resentment. [OAx.] 

Re-MIttlllff-lF, adv. 1. With deep sense or strong 
perception. [Obs.] Dr. H. More. 

2. with a sense of wrong or affront ; with resentment. 
Re-SOnt'lve (-Tv), o. Resentful. [i»’.] Thomson. 

Re-Bent'ment (-ment), n. [F. ressentiment.] 1, The 
act of resenting. 

2. The state of holding sometliing in the mind as a 
subject of contemplation, or of being inclined to refiect 
upon something ; a state of consciousness ; conviction ; 
feeling; impression. [OAx.] 

He retain* vivid resentments of the more *olid morality. 

Dr. H. More. 

It i* a greater wonder that bo many of them die, with tio little 
resentnu-nt of their danger. Jer, Taylvr. 

3. In a good sense, satisfaction ; gratitude. [OAx.] 
The Council taking notice of the many good service* per- 
formed by Mr. John Milton, . . . have thnuglit fit to decluro 
their resentment and good uccc]»tance of the »uine. 

The Council Book (IfOT). 

4. In a bad sense, strong displeasure ; anger ; hostility 
provoked by a wrong or injury experienced. 

Jlf'sentment . . . i* a deep, refiective displeasure against the 
conduct uf the offender. Cogan. 


Syn, — Anger; Irritation; vexation; displeasnre t 
grudge ; Indignation ; choler ; gall ; ire ; wrath ; rage ; 
fury. — Resentment, Anger. Anger is the broader term,, 
denoting a keen sense of disapprobation (usually with a 
desire to punish) for whatever w-e feel to be wrong, 
whether directed toward ourselves or others. Rcsentmeiw 
is anger excited by a sense of personal injury. It is, ety- 
mologically, that reaction of the mind whicli we instinc- 
tively feel when we think ourselves wronged. Pride and 
selfishness are apt to aggravate this feeling until it 
changes into a criminal animosity ; and this la now the 
more common signification of the term. Being founded 
in a sense of Injury, this feeling Is liard to be removed ; 
and hence the expressions bitler or implacable rcsenU 
ment. Bee Anger. 

Anger is like 

A fulMiot hor*e, who being allowed his way, 
Scll-)ncttlf tircK liim. 5Aaii:. 

Can heavenly mind* inch high resentment show. 

Or exercise their in human woe ? DtTfden- 


Res'er-ftte (rgs'Sr-5t), v. t. [L. reseratns, p. p. of re- 
serarc to unlock.] To unlock ; to open. [OAx.] Boyle. 

Re-ierv'ance (rt-z??rv'ons), 71. Reservation, [JR.] 

Res^er-va'tloa (r^z'Sr-va'shfin), n. [Cf. F. rherva- 
tion, LL. reservatio. See Ukseuve.] 1. The a< t of re- 
serving, or keeping back ; concealment, or wiUtholding 
from disclosure ; reserve. A. Smith,. 

With rest nation of an hundred knight*. Shak. 

Make some reservation of your wrnn|;s. Shak. 

2. Something withheld, eltlier not expressed or dis- 
closed, or not «ven up or brought forward. Dryden. 

3. A tract of the public huid reserved for some special 
use, a« for schools, for the use of Indians, etc. [ u. 5.] 

4. The state of being reserved, or kept in store. Shak, 

6. (Ijow) (a) A clause in an instrument by which 

some new thing is reserved out of the thing granted, and 
not in esse before, (6) A proviso. Hcnt, 

This term Is often used In the eame eense with 
exception^ the technical distinction being disregarded. 

6. (Eccl.) (a) The portion of the sacramental ele- 
ments reserved for purposes of devotion and for the 
communion of the absent and sick.^ (A) A term of canon 
law, which signifies that the pope reserves to himself 
appointment to certain benefices. 
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R«>terV^a-tlve (rJ-z5rv'4^tIv), a. Tending to roeerve 
or keep; keeping; reserving. 

Bs-*WV'A-tO-r7 (-t6-ry),n, [LL. rf.aervaiarium.it. 
Xi. reservare* Boe Resbrvb, v. f., and cf. Ri»bsvoir.] A 
place in which things are reserved or kept. Woodward. 

Re*Mrro^ (r^f-zSrv'), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Rkbkbved 
(- rSrvd') ; p, pr. & vb. n. Resbrvino.] [F. rherver^ L. 
reservarr^ reservatum ; pref . re- re- 4" *ervare to keep. 
Bee Serve.] 1. To keep back ; to retain \ not to deliver, 
make over, or disclose. “I have reserved to myself 
nothing." Shak. 

2. Hence, to keep In store for future or special use ; to 

v;itli]iold from present use for another purpose or time ; 
to keep ; to retain. uen, xxvii. 35. 

Hast thou soon tlie treasures of the hail, which I have reKvvtd 
against the time of trouble ? Job xxxviii. 22, 2^1. 

Jienerrr your kind looks and language for private Jiours. Hwi/'t. 

3. To make an exception of ; to except. [A*.] 

Re<8er▼0^ n. [P. riserve.'] 1. The act of reserving, 

or keeping bock ; reservation. 

However any one may concur in the general scheme, it is still 
with certain rcucrvfH and deviations. AUdiaon. 

2. That which is reserved, or kept back, as for future 
use. 

The virgins, besides the oil in their lamps, carried likewise a 
/ rc m some other vessel for a continual supply. Tiilotaou. 

3. That which is excepted ; exception. 

Eatii has some darling lust, which pleads for a reaeri'e. Jlogera. 

4. Restraint of freedom in words or actions; back- 
wardness ; caution in personal behavior. 

My soul, surprised, and from her sex disjoined. 

Left all reserve, und all the sex, behind. Prior. 

The clergyman’s shy and sensitive reserve had balked this 
scheme. Hawthorne. 

6. A tractof land reserved, or set apart, for a particular 
purpo3e ; as, the Connecticut Reserv^e in Ohio, originally 
set apart for the school fund of Connecticut ; the Clergy 
Iirserrr.<t in Canada, for the support of the clergy. 

6. (Mil.) A body of troops in the rear of an army 
drawn up for battle, reserved to support the other lines 
ns occasion may require ; a force or body of troops kept 
for an exigency. 

7. {Hanking) Funds kept on hand to meet liabilities. 

In ressrve, in keeping for other or future use ; in store ; 

as, he lias large quantities of wheat in reserve ; he has evi- 
dence or arguments in reseri'e. — Raserve air. {Physiol.) 
Same as Supplemcnfal nir^ under Scipplemental. 

Syn. — Reservation ; retention ; limitation ; backward- 
ness ; reserved uoss ; coldness ; restraint ; shyness ; coy- 
ncjsfl ; modesty. 

Re-served' (-zervd'), a. 1. Kept for future or special 
use, or for an exigency ; as, reserved troops ; a reserved 
seat in a theater. 

2- Restrained from freedom in words or actions ; back- 
war i, or cautious, in communicating one’s thoughts and 
feelings ; not fre« or frank. 

To all obliging, yet reserved to all. TTuhiA. 

Nothing reserved or Rullen was to see. Hryden. 

— Ro-serv'od'ly (r?-zSrv'6d-iy), adv. — Ro-serv'ed- 
noss. n. 

Res'^er-vee' (rCz^Sr-vS'), n. One to, or for, whom any- 
thing is reserved ; — contrasted with reservor, 

Re-serv'er (r®-zSrv'er), ». One w'ho reserves. 

Re-serv'lst, n. A member of a reserve force of sol- 
diers or militia. [Eng."] 

Res'or-VOlr' (r5z'8r-vw6r' ; 277), n. [F. rhervoir^ fr. 
LL. reservatorinm. See Resbrvatory.] 1. A place 
where anything is kept in store ; especially, a place 
where water is collected and kept for use when wanted, 
as to supply a fountain, a canal, or a city by means of 
aqueducts, or to drive a mill wheel, or the like. 

2. {Bot.) A small intercellular space, often containing 
resin, essential oil, or some other secreted matter. 

Receiving reeervolr ( Water Works), a principal reservoir 1 
into which an a(|ueduct or rising main dellvors water, and 
from which a distributing reservoir draws its supply. 

Re-serv'or (rf-z8rv'5r or rfiz-'gr-vdr'), n. One who re- 
serves ; a reserver. 

Re-set' (rS-sSt'), t’. t. To set again ; as, to resri type ; 
to reset copy ; to reset a diamond. 

Re'set (rVsSt), n. 1. The act of resetting. 

2. {Print.) That which is reset ; matter set up again. 

Re-Mt' (rff-sgt'), n. [OF. recete, reeepte, a receiving. 
Of. Receipt.] {Scots Jmw) The receiving of stolen goods, 
or harboring an outlaw. Jamieson. 

Re-set', V. t, {Scots Lan^ To harbor or secrete ; to 
Iiido, as stolen goods or a criminal. 

WcHhall «ee if an Lnglish hound is to harbor and reset the 
Southron* here. Sir W. Scott. 

Ro-set'ter (-tSr), n. {Scots Law) One who receives 
or conceals, as stolen goo^ or a criminal. 

Re-set'ter (rS-sSt'tSr), n. One who resets, or sets 
again. 

Re-set'tld (rS-set't’l), r. f. To settle again. Swift. 

Ro- Set'tle, t*. i. To settle again, or a second time. 

Re-sel'tlo-XM&t (-ment), ». Act of settling again, or 
state of being settled again ; as, the resettlement of leea. 

The resettlement of my discomposed soul. JS'orna. 

Ro-shape' (rS-sbip'), v. i. To shape again. 

Re-vbJp' (r^shTp'), v. t. To ship again ; to put oti 
board of a vessel a second time ; to send on a second voy- 
age ; as, to reship bonded merchandise. 

Re-thlp', V, i. To engage one’s self again for service 
on board of a vessel after having been discharged. 

RtHllllp'PMIIt (-ment), n. The act of reshipping; 
also, that which is resbipped. 

Re-ship'pgr (-pSr), n. One who reships. 

R68'i-4ilM (i«*'T-an«), n. [LL. reseantia, or OF. re- 
seance.) Residence; ab^e, lf>6*.] Bacon. 

Res'l-ant (-«nt), a. [OF. resean f, ressetmi, L. residens. 
Bee Residiiit,] Resident ; present in a place. [05«.] 

It) which her kingdom's throm* is chiefly rerionf. Spenser. 

RM'l-imt, n. A resident. Sir T. More. 


R4*tid8' (rd-zid'), V. t. [im». & p. p. Residbi) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n, Rebidinq.] [F. rhider, L. residere; pref. 
re- re- -f- sedere to sit. See Sir.] 1. To dwell perma- 
nently or for a considerable time; to have a settled 
abode for a time ; to abide continuously ; to have one’s 
domicile or home ; to remain for a long time. 

At the moated grange, resides this dejected Mariana. Shak. 

In no fixed place the happy souls reside. Jiryden. 

2. To have a seat or fixed position ; to Inhere ; to lie 
I or be os an attribute or element. 

In such like acts, the duty and virtue of contented ness dotli 
! especially reside. Harrow. 

3. To sbik ; to settle, as sediment. [Obs.) Hoyle. 

Syn. — To dwell; Inhabit; sojourn; abide; remain; 

live ; domiciliate ; domicile. 

Ret'l-denoa (rfiz'l'-d6'us), n. [F. residence. Bee Rbb- 
lOEMT.] 1. The act or fact of residing, abiding, or dwell- 
ing in a place for some continuance of time ; as, the res- 
idence of an American in France or Italy for a year. 

The confeMor hod often made considerable residences in Nor- 
mandy. Sir M. Hale. 

2. The place wliero one resides ; an abode ; a dwelling 
or habitation ; esp., a settled or permanent home or dom- 
icile. ‘‘ Near the residence of Posthumus." Shak, 

Johnson took up his residence in Ixindon. Macaulay. 

3. {Eng. Eccl. Law) The residing of an incumbent on 
his benefice ; — opposed to nonresidence. 

4. The place where anything rests {lermanently. 

But when a king sets hitiiself to bandy against the highest 
court and residence of all his regal power, he then, . . . fights 
against his own majesty and kingship. Milton. 

6. Subsidence, as of a sediment. [Obs.) Bacon. 

6. That which falls to the bottom of liquors ; sedi- 
ment ; also, refuse ; residuum. [Obs.) Jer. Taylor. 

Syn. — Domiciliation ; sojourn ; stay ; abode ; homo ; 
dwelling ; habitation ; domicile ; mansion. 

ReB'i-don-oy (-den-sj^), ». 1. Residence. lOhsoles.'] 

2. A political agency at a native court in British Imlia, 
held by an officer styled the Resident; also, a Dutch 
commercial colony or province in the East Indies. 

Res'l-dont (-d«nt), a. [F. resident, L. residen.% -entis, 
p. pr. of residere. Reside.^] 1. Dwelling, or having 
an abode, in a place for a continued length of time ; re- 
siding on one’s own estate ; — opposed to nonresident ; 
as, resident in the city or in the country. 

2. Fixed; stable; certain. [Obs.) "Stable andrw- 
idewf like a rock." Jer. Taylor. 

One there still resident as day and night. DarenanU 

Rei'l-^ent, n. 1. One who resides or dwells in a place 
for some time. 

2. A diplomatic representative who resides at a foreign 
court ; — a term usually applied to ministers of a ra^ 
inferior to that of ambass^ors. See tho Note under 
Mikistbb, 4. 

R6B'l-4ent-6r (-er), n. A resident. [Obs. or Colloq.) 

Resl-den'tial (-dSu'shrd), a. l. of or iHirtoiuing to 
a residence or residents ; as, residential trade. 

2. Residing; residentiary. [A.] 

ROBi-den'tla-ry (•d6n'8li&-ry ; *277), a. [LL. residen- 
tmrius.) Having residence; as, a canon residentiary ; a 
residentiary guardian. Dr. JI. More. 

RM'l-deh'Ua-ry, n, 1. One who is resldmit. 

The residentiary, or tho frequent visitor of the favored *pot, 
. . . will discover that both have been there. Coleridge. 

2. An ecclesiastic who keeps a certain residence. 

Syn. — Inhabitant ; inhabiter ; dweller ; sojourner. 

Ros'l-den'tia-ry-Rlllp, n. Tlio office or condition of a 
residentiary. 

Rai'l-dent-alllp (rSz'T-dcnt-sliTp), n. The office or 
condition of a recent. 

Re-flid'or (rS-zid’^r), n. One who resides in a place. 

Ro-ild'U-al (r^-zTd'u-ftl), a. [See Residue.] Pertain- 
ing to a residue ; remaining after a part is taken. 

Residual air {Physiol.), that portion of air contained in 
the lungs which can not bo expelled even by the most 
violent expiratory effort. It amounts to from 75 to 100 
cubic inches. Cf. Supplemental air, under Supplemen- 
tal. — Residual error. {Mensuration) Bee Ebbor, 0 (6). — 
figure (O'eum.), the figure which remains after a 
less figure has been taken from a greater one. — Residual 
magnetism {Physics), remanent magnetism. See under 
Remanent. — Residual product, a by product, as cotton 
waste from a cotton mill, coke and coal tar from gas 
works, etc. — Residual quantity (A/g.), a binomial quantity 
the two parts of which are connected by tho negative sign, 
as a — ft. — Residual root {Alg.), the root of a residual 
quantity, as -^{a — ft). 

Re-cld'll-Al, n. {Math.) (a) The difference of the re- 
sult obtain^ by observation, and by computation from 
a formula, (ft) Tho difference between the mean of sev- 
eral observations and any one of them. 

Re-sld'a-a-ry (-i^ry), a. [See Rbsidub.] Consisting 
of residue ; as, residuary matter ; pertaining to the resi- 
due, or part remaining ; as, the residuary advantage of 
an estate. Ayliffe. 

Residuary clause ( Law), that part of the testator’s will in 
which the residue of his estate is disposed of. — Residuary 
devisee {Late), the person to whom the residue of real es- 
tate is devised by a will. — Residuary lefiatee (Law), the 
person to whom the residue of personal estate is be- 
queathed. 

Rm'I-cXim (rfisOf-du), n. [F. r4sidu, L. residuum, fr. 
residuus that is left behind, remaining, fr. residere to re- 
main behind. See Kbsiob, and of. Residuum.] 1. That 
which remains after a part is taken, separated, removed, 
or deaignated ; remnant ; remainder. 

The residue of them will I deliver to the sword. Jer. xv. 9. 

If church power had then prevailed over its rictims, not a res- 
idue of English liberty would have been saved- /. Taylor. 

2. {Law) That part of a testator’s estate which is not 
dispel of in bis will by particular and special legacies 
ana devises, and which remains after payment of debts 
and legacies. 

3. {Cltem.) That which remains of a molecule after 
the removal of a portion of Its constituents ; hence, an 


atom or group redded as a portion of a molecule ; — 
used as nearly equivalent to radical, but in a more gen- 
eral sense. 

The terra rtuiu al is sometimes restricted to groupo 
coutaluiug carbon, the term residue being applied to the 
others. 

4. {Theory of Numb€r.<!) Any positive or negative num-r 
bor that diflers from a given number by a multiple of a 
given modulub ; thus, if 7 is the modulus, and 9 the given 
number, tho numbers —5, 2, IG, 23, etc., are residues. 

8yn. — Rost; remainder; remnant; balance; resid- 
uum ; remains ; leavings ; relics. 

Re-aW'u-ouE (rS-zTd'd-fis), a. [L. residuus.) Re- 
iniuniug ; residual. Landor. 

R^iW'U-lim (-fim), n. [L. See Residue.] That 
winch IS left after any process of separation or purifica- 
tion ; tliat which remaiiui after certain specified deduc- 
tions arc made ; residue. 

“I think BO," is the whole rewiduum . . . after evaporating 
the prodigioui preteniions of the zealot dcmajioKuc. I. Taylor. 

Ro-liege' (rS-sej'), v. t. [Pref. re- siege a seat.] 
To seat again ; to reinstate. |/>ft.«.] Spenser. 

Ro-eI^' (re-sin'), v. t. [Pref. re- -f- .v?< 7 n.] To affix 
one’s simiature to, a second time ; to sign again. 

Ro-BIB^' (r6-zin'), v. i. [twp. & p. p. Hesioned 
(- zind') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Resionino.] [F. rhignrr, L. 
resignare to unseal, annul, assign, resign ; pref. re- re- -f- 
signare to seal, stamp. See Sion, and of. Rehionation.] 

1. To sign back ; to return by a formal act ; to yield 
to another ; to surrender ; — said especially of office or 
emolument. Hence, to give up ; to yield ; to submit ; — 
said of the wishes or w'ill, or of something valued ; — 
also often used reflexively. 

I horc resign my frovernment to thee. Shak. 

l.amont not. Eve, hut patiently resign 

What jubtly thou ha<t lo»t. Milton. 

What more reasonable, than that wc should in all things re- 
aign up ourselvc* to the will of God ? TUlotam. 

2. To relintjuish ; to abandon. 

He soon resigned hi* former suit. Spenser. 

3. To commit to the care of ; to consign. [Oft#.] 


Gentlemen of quality have l)een uent beyond the seas, re- 

gn -o, 

Hvelyn. 


signed and concrcilitcdlto the conduct of suc^i as they call gov- 


ernor*. 

Syn. — To abdicate : surrender ; submit ; leave ; relin- 
quish : forego ; quit ; forsake : abandon ; renounce.— Re- 
sign, RELiNquisH. To resign is to give up, as if breaking 
a seal and yielding all it had secured ; hence, it marks a 
formal and deliberate surreud3r. To relinquish is less 
funnal, but always implies abandonment and that the 
thing given up has been long an object of pursuit, and, 
usually, that it has been prized and desired. We resign 
what we once lield or considered as our own, as an office, 
employment, etc. We speak of relinquishing a claim, of 
relinquishing some advantage we had sought or enjoyed, 
of relinquishing some right, privilege, etc. "Men are 
weary with the toll which they bear, but can not find it 
iu their hearts to relinquish it.’’ Steele. See Abdicate. 

Re-Blgn', n. Resifinaation. [Oft#.] Beau, dc FI. 

Res^lg-na'tion (i^'Ig-nS'shfin), n. [F. risignation. 
Bee Resign.] 1. The act of resigning or giving up, as a 
claim, possession, office, or the like ; surrender ; as, the 
resignation of a crown or commission. 

2. Tho state of being resigned or submissive ; quiet 
or patient submission ; unresisting acquiescence ; os, res- 
ignation to the will and providence of God. 

Syn,— Patience ; surrender; relinquishment; forsak- 
ing ; abandonment ; abdication ; renunciation ; subnds- 
siou ; acquiescence ; endurance. See Patience. 

Re-gj^Od' (re-zrnd'), a. Submissive ; yielding ; not 
disposed to resist or murmur. 

A Arm, yet cautioun mind x 

Sincere, though prudent i coiiKtant, yet resigned. Pope. 

Re-Elgn'ed-ly (r$-zin'Sd-ll^), adv. With submission. 

Res^lgn-ee' (rSz'I-nS'), n. One to whom anything is 
resigned, or in whose favor a resignation is made. 

Re-gi^'er (rf-zln'Sr), n. One who resigns. 

Re-gl^'ment (-ment), n. Tlie act of reaigning. 

Re-sU^ (rf-zIP), t’. t. [imp. It p. p. I^ilbd (^zild') ; 
p>pr. & vb. n. Resiling.] [L. resUire to leap or spring 
Wk; pref. re- re- Jtalire to leap, spring. See Sa- 
lient,] To start back ; to recoil ; to recede from a pur- 
pose. J. Ellis. 

Re-sll'i-enoa (rt-zTl'T-ens), 1 n. 1. Tlio act of resil- 

Rg-sil'l-en-oy (-en-sj^), ( ing, springing back, or 

rebounding ; as, the re^ience of a ball or of sound. 

2. {Mcch. & Engin.) The mechanical work required to 
strain an elastic body, as a deflected beam, stretched 
spring, etc., to the elastic limit; also, the work per- 
formed by the body in recovering from such strain. 

R44ll'l-e&t (-ent), a. [L. resiliens, p. pr.] Leaping 
back ; rebounding ; recoiling. 

RM'i-U'tiOIl (rez'T-lTsh'fin), n. Reriliencc. [A.] 

RM'tn (rSz'Tii), n. [F. rSsine, L. resino ; cf. Gr. 
priTivrf. Cf. Robin.] Any one of a class of yellowish 
brown solid inflammable substances, of vegetable origin, 
which are nonconductors of electricity, have a vitreous 
fracture, and are soluble in ether, alcohol, and essential 
oils, but not in water ; specif., pine resin (see Rosin). 

t!^Sf^Besin.s exude from trees in combination wi^ es- 
sential oils, gums, etc., and hi a liquid or semiliquid stat^ 
They are composed of carbon, hvdrogwi, ^d oxygen, 


rttmri. are buiiw wjctjw. tfs*w v •; — 'Z 

form the ffum resins, like aRafetiux and garalK)ge ; mixed 
with essential oils, they form baf -ams, or oleoresins. 

HlRhsats rssln (Min.), a fossil resin re^mbling copd, 
occurnng m blue clay at Highgnte, near London. R ^to 
bosh (Bot.), a low composite shrub (Euruops svemos^- 
mus) of flouth Africa, having smooth piimately parted 
leaves an<l abounding in resin. 

RM'lO-a'oeons (-i'shha), a. Having the quaUty of 
resin ; resinous. ^ ^ ^ 

R«B'ln-ata (rSz'tn-ftt), n. (Chem.) Any one of the 
■alts of the resinic acids. 
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Rt^tfn'lo (r8-*Tnnfk), a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or 
obtained from, resin ; as, the resinic acids. 

Res^ill'li'er'OllS (rSz'In-Tf'JSr-lis), 0. [JK<vn>i -f- -/er- 
ctis : cf. F. rSsintf^e.} Yielding resin ; as, a resini/- 
erotw tree or vessel. 

Refl'ln-l^fomi (rfiz'ln-T-fOrm), a. IReHn -f- -form: 
cf. F, rSMniforme.'] Having the form of resin. 

Ros^iB-O-^loo'alO (•6-$-l^'trTk), a, (Elec.) Con* 
tsining or exhibiting rei^ous electricity. 

Retln-oid (rfiz'Tn-oid), a. Somewhat like resin. 
Roi'ln-oai (-&s), a. [L. resinosus : cf. F. r^sineux. 
See Kxbin.] Of or pertaining to resin ; of the nature of 
resin ; resembling or obtained from resin. 

SmIboos electricity (Elec.\ electricity which is excited 
by rubbing bodies of the resinous kmd. Bee negative 
electricity^ under Nboativk. 

Resln-OlUl ly, adv. By means, or In the manner, of 
resin. 

Resln-OtlB-nesi, n. The quality of being resinous. 
Ros'ln-y (-y), a. Like resin ; resinous. 
Rosl'IIIU'oenca (rfia'f-pTs'ssns), n. [L. reaipUcentia, 
from resipiscere to recover one’s senses ; cf. F. r^sipU- 
cence.l Wisdom derived from severe experience ; hence, 
repentance. [J?.] Montagu. 

RfhBiSt^ (ri'ZTstO, V. t {imp. & p. p. RsaisTBO ; p. 
pr, & vb. n. IlisisTiNo.] [F. resutery L. resisterCy pref. 
r«9- re- + sistere to stand, cause to stand, v. causative 
of stare to stand. See Stand.] 1. To stand against ; to 
withstand ; to obstruct. 

That mortal dint. 

Save He who reigna above, none can resist. Milton 

2. To strive against; to endeavor to counteract, de- 
feat, or frustrate ; to act in opposition to ; to oppose. 

God resisteth the proud. James tv. 6. 

Contrary to hLi high will 
Whom we resist. Milton. 

3. To counteract, as a force, by inertia or reaction. 

4. To be distasteful to. [06s. J SAal. 

Syn. — To withstand ; opt^se ; hinder ; obstruct ; coun- 
teract ; check ; thwart ; baffle ; disappoint. 

Re‘8Ut^ V. i. To make oi>poBition. Shak. 

Re-altF, n. (Calico Printing) A substance used to 
prevent a color or mordant from fixing on those parts to 
which it has been applied, either by acting mechanically 
in preventing the color, etc., from reaching the cloth, or 
cbemioally in changing the color so as to render it Inca- 
pable of fixing itself in the fibers. The pastes prepared 
for this purpose are called resist pastes. F. C. Calvert. 

Re-tllt^aiioe (-ans), n. [F. resistance, LL. resisten- 
tia, fr. resisiensy -eniu, p. pr. See Resist.] 1. The act 
of resisting ; opposition, passive or active. 

When King Demetrius saw that ... no resistance was made 
against him, ne sent away all his forces. 1 Macc. xi. 38. 

2. (Physics) The quality of not yielding to force or 
external pressure ; that power of a body which acts in 
opposition to the impulse or pressure of another, or 
which prevents the effect of another power ; as, the re- 
sistance of the air to a body passing through it ; the 
resistance of a target to projectiles. 

3. A moans or method of resisting ; that which resists. 

Unfold to us some warlike resistance. Shak. 

4* (Elec.) A certain hindrance or opposition to the 
passage of an electrical current or discharge offered by 
conducting bodies. It bears on inverse relation to the 
conductivity, •» good conductors having a small resist- 
ance, while poor conductors or insulators have a very 
high resistance. The unit of resistance is the ohm. 

Bss l s t aace tMuc {Elec.), a rheostat consisting of a box or 
case containing a number of resistance colls of standard 
values so arranged that they can be combined in various 
ways to afford more or less resistance. — Beslstancs coil 
(Elec.), a coil of wire introduced into an electric circuit 
to increase the resistance. — * SolUl of least roslstanoo 
iMech.), a solid of such a form as to experience, in moving 
in a fluid, less resistance than any other solid having the 
same base, height, and volume. 

Ro-eUR'ailt (-ont), a. [F. risistant: cf. L. resistens. 
See Resist.] Making resistance j resisting— n. One 
who, or that which, resists. Mp. Pearson. 

R»4llt'er (-Sr), n. Oim who resists. 

R^-fllsVfnl (-fvl), a. Making much resistance. 
R4HrtgUl-hll'l-ty (-T-bll'T-ty), n. l. The quality of 
being resistible ; resistibleness. 

2. The quality of being resistant ; resistance. 

The name “ body ” being the complex Ides of extension and 
resistibUiiv together in the same subject Locke. 

Rgmdgt^-ble (r^-zTst/r-b’!), a. [Of. F. risUtible.} 
Capable of being resisted ; as, a resistible force. Sir M. 
Hale. — Re«lgtl-ta0-lieM, n. — R»-g|gtT-bly, adv. 

Rrfligtliig, a. Making resistance ; opposing ; as, 
a resisting medium.— Re-vuitlllff-ly, adv. 

R^-dfltlve (•Tv), a. Serving to resist. B. Jonson. 
Rd-itfStl«M, a. 1. Having no power to resist ; mak- 
ing no opposition. \Obs. or E.l Spenser. 

2* Incapable of b^g resistedf ; irresistible. 

Masters* commands come with a power resistleu 
To such as owe them absolute saojoction. Milton. 
— R»4lgtlMi-ly, adv. — Re-atotg— g-ntgi, n. 

Ra«'04tt-W® (rgz^-lft-bUjL a. [L. resoluMU : cf. F. 
rksolvhle. See Rbsolvi, and cf. Rbsolvabls.] Admit- 
ting of being resolved ; resolvable ; soluble ; ss, bodies 
resoluble by fire. Boyle. — BM'Mn-bla-nMS, n. 

BtS'O-lllte (r8*^-lut), 0. [Cf. F. rS^u. The L. reso- 
ItUus (p. p. of reaolvere) means, relaxed enervated, ef- 
feminate. See Resolve, v. f. & <.] 1. Having a decided 
purpose ; determined ; resolved ; fixed in a determina- 
tion ; hence, bold ; firm ; st^idy. 

^ Edward is at hand, 

Ready to flight ; therefore be renolute. Shak. 

2. Convinced; satisfied; sure. [Ohji.l 

3. Resolving, or explaining : as, the Resolute Doctor 
Durand. [06s.] 

Synu— Detennined ; decided ; fixed ; steadfast ; steady ; 
constant ; persevering ; ftm ; bold ; unshaken. 


RMl'6-latO (r8z'6-lut), n. 1. One who is resolute ; 
hence, a despex^o. [06s.] Shak. 

2. Redelivery; repayment. [06^.] “Yearly reso- 
lutes, deductions, and payments.” Bp. Burnet. 

RoS^O-lute-ly, adv. In a resolute manner ; with fixed 
purpose ; boldly ; firmly ; steadily ; with perseverance. 

Some . . . facts ho examinue, uume he resolutely denies. Swift. 

RM'O-lllte-llMMI, n. The quality of being resolute. 

ReS^O-lU^tiOII (-lu^sh&n), n. [F. rSsolution^ L. resolu- 
tio a loosening, solution. Bee Resolve.] 1. The act, 
operation, or prooess of resolving. Bpecifioally : (a) The 
act of separating a compound into its elements or com- 
I'Tponeut ports. (6) The act of anolyzing a complex no- 
tion, or solving a vexed question or difficult problem. 

The unraveling and resolution of the difflcultles that arc met 
with lu the execution of the deAigu ure the end of an action. 

Dryden. 

2. The state of being relaxed ; relaxation. [06^.] 

3. The state of being resolved, settled, or determined ; 
firmness ; steadiness ; ooustiuicy ; determination. 

Bo it with resolution then to fight. Shak. 

4. That which is resolved or determined ; a settled 
purpose ; dete^iuation. Siteciilcall}^ : A formal expres- 
sion of the opinion or will of an official body or a public 
assembly, adopted by vote ; as, a legislative resolution ; 
the resolutions of a public meeting. 

5. Tlie state of l^hig resolved or firm in opinion or 
thought; conviction; assurance. [06£.] 

Little remlutian and certainty there is os touching tho inlandii 
of Mauritania. Holland. 

6. (Math.) The act or process of solving ; solution ; as, 
the resolution of an equation or problem. 

7. (Med.) A breaking up, diaappearaijco, or termina- 
tion, as of a fever, a tumor, or the like. 

8. (Mus.) The passing of a dissonant into a consonant 
chord by the rising or falling of tho note wliich makes 
the discord. 

Joint rosolution. Bee under Joint, a. — Bsiolutlon of a 
forco or motion (Mech.). tho separation of a single force 
or motion into two or more which have different direc- 
tions, and, taken tc^ether, are nn equivalent for the 
Mngle one ; — the opi>oBito of composuion of a force. — 
Resolution of a nobula {A.siroti.), the exhibition of it to 
the eye by a telescope of such power as to show it to be 
composed of small stars. 

Syn. — Decision ; analysis ; separation ; disentangle- 
ment; dissolution ; resolvediiess ; resoluteness ; firmness; 
constancy; perseverance; steadfastness; fortitude; bold- 
ness ; purpose ; resolve. Bee Decision. 

Res^O-ln^tloil-Er (-«r), n. One who makes a resolu- 
tion ; one who joins with others in a declaration or reso- 
lution ; specifically, one of a party in the Scottish Church 
in the 17th century. 

He was sequestrated afterwards as a Resolutioner. 

Sir Scott, 

RM^O-la'tiOll'llt, n. One who makes a resolution. 

Rei'O-ln^tive (r6z'6-lu'tlv), a. [C£. F. resoluti/.} 
Serving to dissolve or relax. [JZ.] Johnson. 

Res'o-ln-tO-ry (rSz'^-lfi-tS-r^), a. Resolutive, [i?.] 

R0-SOlT''a-biIl-ty (r6-z5lv'A-bIl'I-rt), n. The quality 
or condition of being resolvable ; resolvableness. 

Ra-SOlV'a-ble (r^-zblv'A>b’l), a. [Bee Resolve, and 
cf. Rbsolitblb.] Admitting of being resolved ; admit- 
ting separation into constituent parts, or reduction to 
first principles ; admitting solution or explanation ; as, 
resolvable compounds ; resolvable ideas or difficulties. 

Re-gOlr'a-ble-neM, n. The qiudity of being resolva- 
ble; resolvablllty. 

Re-SOlVE' (r&-z51v'), v. t. [imp. & P-P- Resolved 
(-zSlvd') ; p. pr. & vh. n. Resolvino.] [L, resolvere, 
resolutum, to imtie, loosen, relax, enfeeble ; pref. re- re- 
-f- solvere to loosen, dissolve : cf. F. rksoudre to resolve. 
See Solve, and cf. Resolve, v. i.. Resolute, Resolu- 
tion.] 1. To separate the component parts of ; to re- 
duce to the constituent elements ; — said of compound 
Bubetauces ; hence, sometimes, to melt, or dissolve. 

O, that this too too aolid flesh would ujolt, 

Thaw, and rejnlve itself into a dew I Shak. 

Ye immortal souls, who once were men, 

And now resolved to elements again. Dryden. 

2. To reduce to simple or intelligible notions ; — said 

of complex ideas or obscure questions ; to make clear or 
certain ; to free from doubt ; to disentangle ; to unravel ; 
to explain ; hence, to clear up, or dispel, as doubt ; as, 
to resolve a riddle. “ Resolve my doubt. ” Shak. 

To the resnUHng whereof wo must first know that the Jews 
were commanded to divorce an unbelieving Gentile. Milton. 

3. To cause to perceive or understand ; to acquaint ; 
to inform ; to convince ; to assure ; to make certain. 

Sir, he resolved. 1 must and will come. Reau, tf FI. 
Resolve, me. Reason, which of these is worse, 

Want with a full, or with an empty parse t Pope. 

In health, good air, pleasure, riches, 1 am resolved it can not 
bo equaled by any region. Sir W. Raleigh. 

"We must b<* rr%olved how the law can be pure and perspic- 
uous, and yet th.ow a polluted skirt over these Lleusinian mys- 
teries. Milton. 

4. To determine or decide in purpose ; to make ready 
in mind ; to fix ; to settle ; as, be was resolved by an un- 
expected event. 

O. To express, as an opinion or determination, by reso- 
lution and vote ; to declare or decide by a formal vote ; 

— followed by a clause ; as, the house resolved (or, it 
was resolved by the house) that no money should be ap- 
propriated (or, to appropriate no money). 

6. To change or convert by resolution or formal vote ; 

— used only reflexively ; as, the house resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole. 

7. (Math.) To solve, as a prchlem, by enumerating the * 
several thinm to be done. In order to obtain what is re- 
quired ; to find the answer to, or the result of. Hutton. 

8. (Med.) To disperse or scatter ; to disouss, as an 
inflammation or a tumor. 

9. (Mus.) To let the tones (as of a discord) follow 
their several tendencies, resulting in a concord. 


10. To relax ; to lay at ease. [06«.] B. Jonton, 

To rssolvo a nsbnla. (Astron.) Bee ResbluHon of a 
nebula, under Rbboldtion. 

Hyn.— To solve; analyze; unravel; disentangle. 

RMUdVb' (rS-sSlv^), V, i, [The sense ^^to be con- 
vinced, to determine ” comes from the idea of loosening, 
breaking up into parts, analyzing, hence, determining^ 

1. To be separated into its component parts ordlstinrt 
principles ; to undergo resolution. 

2. To melt ; to dissolve ; to become fluid. 

When the blood atognatCB in any part, it firat coagulates, then 
resolves, and turns alkaline. Arbuthnot. 

3. To be settled in opinion ; to be convinced. [jK.] 

Iiet men resolve of that as they please. Locke. 

4. To form a purpose ; to make a decision ; especially, 
to determine after reflection ; as, to resolve on a better 
course of life. 

Syn. — To determine ; decide ; conclude ; purpose. 

Re-iolve', n. 1. The act of resolving or making clear ; 
resolution; solution. “To give a full resolve of that 
wliich is so much controverted.” Milton. 

2. That whioh has been resolved on or determined ; 
decisive conclusion ; flxed purpose ; determination ; also, 
legal or official determination ; a legislative declaration ; 
a residutiou. 

Nor is your firm resolve unknown. Shak. 

Cesar's approach bos Biimnioned us together. 

And Rome attends her late from our irsalves. Addison. 

Re-lOlved' (r4-z61vd'), p. p. & a. Having a flxed pur- 
pose ; determined ; resolute ; — usually placed after its 
uoun ; as, a man resolved to be rich. 

That makes him a resolved enemy. Jer. Taylor. 

I am resolved she shall not settle here. Fielding. 

Re-SOlv'ad-ly (rS-z51v'8d-iy), adv. 1. So oa to re- 
solve or clear up difficulties ; clearly. [06.?.] 

Of that, and all the progress, more or less. 

Resolvedly more leisure shall express. Shak. 

2. Resolutely; decidedly; firmly. Grew. 

ReriMlv'ed-nesS, n. Fixedness of purpose ; firmness ; 
resolution. Dr. II. More. 

Re-SOlv'ent (-ent), a. Having power to resolve ; caus- 
ing solution; solvent. 

Rs-SOlV'ent, n. [L. resolvensy p. pr. of resolvere : cf. 
F. risolvant. See Resolve.] 1. That which has the 
power of resolving, or causing solution ; a solvent. 

2. (Med.) That which has power to disperse inflam- 

matory or otlier tumors ; a dfscutient ; an^hing which 
aids tlie absorption of effused products. Coxe. 

3. (Math.) An equation upon whose solution the solu- 
tion of a given problem depends. 

R(HM)lv'«r (r^-zblv^r), n. 1. That which decomposes, 
or dissolves. Boyle. 

2. That which clears up and removes difficulties, and 
makes the mind certain or determined. Bp. Burnet. 

3. One who resolves, or forms a firm purpose. 

ROE^O-nanoe (r8z'6-nani^, n. [Cf. F. rtsonnance, L. 

resonantia an echo.] 1. The act of rosouudiug ; the 
quality or state of being resonaut. 

2. (Acoustics) A prolongation or increase of any sound, 
either by reflection, os in a caveni or apartment the widls 
of which are not distant enough to return a distinct echo, 
or by the production of vibrations in utiier bodies, as a 
sounding-board, or the bodies of musical liuitruments. 

ynlzoonary resonance {Med ), the sound heard on percuss- 
ing over the lungs. —Vocal resonance (Afed.), the sound 
transmitted to the ear when auscultation is made while 
the patient is speaking. 

Ret'O-nan-cy (-nan-sy ), n . Resonance. 

RaE'O-IUUIt (-nnnt), a. [L. resonans, p. pr. of resonare 
to resound : cf. F. resonnant. Bee Resound.] Return- 
ing, or capable of returning, sound ; fitted to resound ; 
resounding; echoing back. 

Through every hour of the golden morning, the streets were 
resonant with female parties of young and old. De Quincey, 

Ros^O-nant-ly, odu. in a resonant manner. 

Ret'O-na^tor (-uS^t8r), n. (Acoustics) Anything which 
resounds ; specifically, a vessel In the form of a cylinder 
01)611 at one end, or a hollow ball of brass with two aper- 
tures, so contrived as to greatly intensify a musical tone 
by its resonance. It is used lor the study and axudysis 
of complex sounds. 

Re-llbrl/ (rfi-sfirbO, v. t. [L. resorbere ; pref. re- re- 
-f- sorbere to suck or drink in.] To swallow up. 

Now lifted by tlic tide, and now resorbed. Young. 

, RlhM^ent (-snt), c. [L. resorbens, j). pr. of resor- 
bere.) B wallowing up. Wodhull. 

Ras-or'olll (r8z-6r^Tn), n. [i?cjiin -|- oroin. So called 
because in its higher homologue it resembles orcM.l 
(Chem.) A colorless crystalline substance of the phenol 
series, obtained by melting certain resins, as galbanum. 
asafetida, etc., with caustic potash. It is also produoad 
artificially and used in making certain dyestuffs, as phtha- 
lein, fluorescein, and eosin. 

Res^or-oyllo (rgz^fir-Btl'Ik), a. (Chem.) Of. pertain- 
ing to, or producing, resorcin *, as, resorcylic acid. 

RE-flOllFttOn (rt^rp'shiin), n. The act of rescirbing ; 
also, the act of absorbing anin ; reabsorption. 

Re-cort' (r^-affrt')» n. [F. ressort.) Active power or 
movement; spring. [A Gallicism'] [Obs.] 

Some . . . know the resotts and falls of business that otn not 
sink into the main of it. Bacon. 

RE-•OIt^ V. i. Hr}^. &p. p. Resorted; p. pr. Sl vb. 
n. Rbsortino.] [OF. resoritr to withdraw, take ref- 
uge, F. ressorhr to be in the Jurisdiotion, LL. resoriire ; 
prof, re- re- -f- L. sortiri to draw lots, obtain by lot, from 
SOTS lot. See Sort. The meaning is first to reobtidn (by 
lot), tbim to gain by appeal to a higher court (as a law 
term), to appeal, go for protection or refuge.] 1. To go ; 
to repair ; to betue one’s self. 

What men of name rssor^o him? Shak. 

2. To fall back ; to revert. [06s.] 

The inheritance of ths son never resorted to the mother, or 
. 5ir Jf. Uade. 


to any of her ancestors. 
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5, To have recourse ; to apply ; to betake one’s self 
for help> relief, or advantage. 

The king thought it time to resore to other couneele. Clarendon. 

RdMiOlt' (rS-JsSii/), n. [Cf. F. ressort jurisdiction. See 
Rbsoet. V. ] 1. The act of going to, or making application ; 
a betaking one’s seif ; the act of visiting or aeoKing ; re- 
course; os, a place of popular resort; — often figura- 
tively ; os, to have resort to force. 

Join with mo to forbid him her resort. Shak. 

2. A place to which one betakes himself habitually ; a 
place of frequent assembly ; a haunt. 

Far from all resort of mirth. Milton. 

3. That to which one resorts or looks for help ; re- 
source ; refuge. 

Last resort, ultimate means of relief ; silso, final tribu- 
nal ; that from which there is no appeal. 

Re-BOrt'er (-3r), n. One who resorts ; a frequenter. 
Re-BOUn' (r$-256n'), n. Reason. Chaucer. 

RB-BOUn', V. i. & t. To resound. [O65.J Chaucer. 
Re-BOund' (re-sound'), v. t. & i. [Pref. re- -f- sound. 
To sound again or anew. 

RB-BOliml' (r3-zound'), r. i, [imp. & p. p. Rbsottnokd ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. R18OUNDINO.] LOE. resouneyi^ OF. re- 
soneTf F. risonner^ from L. resonare ; pref. re- re- -f" 
sonare to sound, snmis sound. See Sound to make a 
noise.] 1. To sound loudly ; as, his voice resounded far. 

2. To be filled with sound; to ring; os, the woods 
resound with song. 

3. To be echoed ; to be sent back, as sound. “ Com- 
mon fame . . . resounds back to them again.” South. 

4. To be mentioned much and loudly. Milton. 

6. To echo or reverberate; to be resonant; os, the 
earth resounded with his praise. 

Ra-BOlinCi', V. t. 1. To throw back, or return, the 
sound of ; to echo ; to reverberate. 

Albion’s cliffs resound the rural lay. Pope. 

2. To praise or celebrate with the voice, or the sound 
of instruments; to extol with sounds; to spread the 
fame of. 

The man for wisdom’s various arts renowned, 
liOng exercised in woes, O muse, resound. Pope. 

Syn. — To echo ; reecho ; reverberate ; sound. 
Re-BOand', n. Return of sound ; echo. Beaumont. 
Re-SOUroe' (r^-sSrs'), »i. [F. ressource^ fr. OF. res- 
sourdrct resourdre, to spring forth or up again; prof. 
re- re- -f- .muref/r to spring forth. See Soubck.] 1. Tiiat 
to which one resorts or on which one depends for supply 
or support ; means of overcoming a difficulty ; resort ; 
expedient. 

Threat'nings mixed with prayers, his last resource. Dryden. 

2. pi. Pecuniary means ; funds; money, or any prop- 
erty that can be converted into supplies ; available means 
or capabilities of any kind. 

Scotland by no moans escaped the fate ordained for every 
country which is connected, but not incorporated, with anotljor 
country of greater resources. Macaulay. 

Hyn* — Expedient ; resort ; means ; contrivance. 
Re-BOUrOB'ftll (-f^l), < 2 . Bull of resources. 
RO'BOluroe'lOBB, a. Destitute of resources. Burke. 
— RB-BOIiroeleBB-neBB,n. B. Brouming. 

Ro-BOW' (rS-sd'), V. t. To sow again. Bacon. 

Rb-BOWH' ( rS-zoun'l, p. To resound. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Re-Bpeak' (r3-spek'), v. t. 1. To s[)eak or utter again. 

2. To answer ; to echo. [Obs. or JPoefic] Shak. 

Re-Bpeot' (rS-spSkt'), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Rbspeotbd ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Rbspectino.] [L. rcspectarcy v. intens. 
^om respicere^ respectum, to look back, respect ; pref. 
re- re- -f- specere, ipicere.^ to look, to view ; cf. F. respec- 
ter. Bee Spy, and cf. Respite.] 1. To take notice of; 
to regard with special attention ; to regard as worthy of 
special consideration ; hence, to care for ; to heed. 

Thou respectest not spilling Edward’s blood. Shak. 
In orchards and gardens, w« do not so much respect beauty as 
variety of ground for fruits, trees, and herbs. Bacon. 

2. To consider worthy of esteem; to regard with 

honor. ” I do rM/wfcf thee as my soul.” Shak. 

3. To look toward ; to front upon or toward. [Obs.'\ 
Palladius adviseth the front of ins house should so respect the 

south. Sir T. Browne. 

4. To regard ; to consider ; to deem. [06s.] 

To whom my father gave this namo of Gospar, 

And as his own respected him to death. B. Jbn.ton. 

5. To have regard to ; to have reference to ; to relate 
to ; as, the treaty particularly respects our commerce. 

Ai rwipsots, 08 regards ; with regard to ; as to. Macaulay. 

" Tortspaot thepsnoii or psnoiu, to favor a person, or 
persons, on corrupt grounds : to show partiality. ‘ Ye 
shall not respeot persons In judgment.” Deut. i. 17. 

Syn. — To regard ; esteem ; honor ; revere ; venerate. 
Re-Bpeot', n. [L. respectus : cf. F. respect. See Re- 
spect, V., and cf. Rbspitb.] 1. The act of noticing with 
attention ; the giving particular consideration to ; hence, 
care; Caution. 

But he it well did ward with wise respect. Spenser. 

2. Esteem ; regard ; consideration ; honor. 

Seen without awe, and served without resi>ecf. Prior. 
The same men treat the Lord’s Day with as little wwcl. 

Jt. Aelson. 

3. pi. An expression of respect or deference ; regards ; 
as, to send one’s respects to another. 

4. Reputation; repute. [06^.] 

Mauy of the best rtspect in Romo. Shak. 

6. Relation; r^erenoc; regard. 

They believed but one Supreme Deity, which, with rerpect to 
the various beueflU men received from him, had several titles. 

TiUotson. 

6. Particular ; point regarded ; point of view ; as, in 
this respect ; In any respect ; in all respects. 

. Everything which U imperfect, as the world must be ac- 
knowlsdged In many respects. ^ illotson. 

In one respect I 'll be thy assistant. Shak. 


7 . Consideration; motive; interest. [Ohs.'\ “What- 
ever secret respects were likely to move them.” Hooker. 

To the public good 

Private resj^ects must yield . Milton. 

La raspeet, in comi^nou. Bluik. — In raapact 

of. (a) Incompariimu with, [obs.] Shak. (6) As to; in 
regard to. \ Archaic] ” Monsters in re.spectoj their bod- 
Adkins. In respect 0 / these matters.” Jowett 
(Thucyd.). — In, or With, respect to, in relation to ; with 
regard to ; as respects. Tulotson. — To have respect of 
peraons, to regard persons with partiality or \mdue bias, 
t)8i>eclally on account of frlendwip, power, wealth, etc. 
“ It is not good to have respect of yersotia in judgment.” 
Prov. xxiv. 23. 

Syn. — Deference ; attention ; regard ; consideratioh ; 
estimation. Bee Deperenob. 

Re-8pect'a-bll'i-ty (rfe-spSkt'A-btl't-tJ^), n. The state 
or quality of being respectablo ; the state or quality which 
deserves or commands respect. 

ROKBpeot'a-ble (-O-b’l), a. [F. respectable^ LL. re 
spectabilis,'] 1. Worthy of respect ; fitted to awoken 
esteem ; deserving regard ; hence, of good repute ; not 
mean ; a«, a respectable citizen. ” The reepectahle quar- 
ter of Bicca.” J. H. Newman. 

No govorninent. any more than nn individual, will long be 
respected, without being truly rcspcctaJAc. Madison. 

2. Moderate in degree of excellence or in number ; 
as, a respectable performance ; a re-tpectable audience. 

— Re-Bpect'a-ble-noBB, n. — Re-Bpeot'a-bly, adv. 

Re-apect'ant (-ont), a. [F., p. pr. of respecter., B 
Respect.] {Her.) Placed so as to face 
one another ; — said of animals. 

Re-Bpect'er (-3r), n. One who re- 
spects. 

A respMter of penoni, one who re- 
gards or judges with partiality. 

Of a truth I perceive that God is no ;>•- 
specter of persons. Acts x. 34. 

Re-Bpeot'lnl (-fyl)f a- Marked or 
characterized by resi>ect ; as, respectful 
deportment. 



Respcctant. 


With humble Joy and with re.tpcr(/td fear. Prior. 

— Ra-Bpeot'lnl-ly, adv. — Re-Bpeot'fal-neBB, n. 

Re-Bpeot'lng, prep. With regard or relation to ; re- 
garding ; concermng ; as, respecting his conduct there is 
but one opinion. 

Re-Bpac'tlOIl (r$-8f»fik'«litln), n. [Cf. LL. re^spectio.'J 
The act of reaiiecting ; respect ; regard. [O65.] 

Without difference or rcj 5 ><*cO'o« of person/i. TyndaJe. 

Re-BPBO'tive (r^-spfik'tlv), a. [Cf. F. respectif, LL. 
respecthus. See Rb 8 peot.] 1. Noticing with attention ; 
hence, careful ; wary ; considerate. [06,?.] 

If you look upon the church of England with a resnertme eye, 
you can not . . . refuse this charge. Aop. Sanays. 

2 . lK>okiug toward ; having reference to ; relative, not 
absolute ; as, the respective connections of society. 

3. Relating to particular persons or things, each to 
each ; particular ; own ; os, they returned to their re- 
spective places of abode. 

4. Fitted to awaken respect. C06s.] Shak 

b. Rendering respect ; respectful ; regardful. [06jr.] 

With respective shame, rose, took ua by the hands. Chapman. 

With thy equals familiar, yet respectiife. Lord Burleigh. 

Re-Bpeo'tive-ly, adv. 1. As relating to each ; par- 
ticularly ; as each belongs to each ; as each refers to each 
in order ; as, lot each man respectively perform his duty. 

The iinpresHiona from the objects or the senses do mingle 7'th 
spectii'cly every one with its kind. Bacon. 

2. Relatively ; not absolutely. [06.?.] Sir TF. Raleigh. 

3. I’artially ; with resiiect to private views. [Obs.] 

4. With resjiect ; regardfully. [06^.] S/utk. 

Re-Bpoot'lesB (r3-s^kt'13s), a. Having no respect; 

without regard ; regardless. 

Rather than again 

Endure, respectlest, their so moving cries. Chapman. 

— Re-BpooHOBB-neBB, n. [/?.] Shelton. 

RB-BpeO'tQ'OUB (re-siiSk'tn-Qs ; c. 1. Respect- 
ful ; as, a respeciuous silence. [06^.] Boyle. 

2. Respectable. [06s.] KnoUes. 

Ro-Bpw' ( rS-spSl'), f>. t. To B^ll again. 

Re-BperBB' (re-apers'), v. t. [L. respersus., p. p. of 
respergerc ; pref. re- re- -f* epargere to strew, sprinkle.] 
To sprinkle ; to scatter. [06s.] Jer. Taylor. 

Re-Bper'ailOlI (rJ-epSr'shtln), n. [L. respersio."] The 
act of sprinkling or scattering. r06«.] 

Re-8plr''a-bll'l'ty (rS-spIr'A-bli'I-ty or rCs'pY-r^-), n. 
[Cf. F. respirabilite.'] The quality or state of being re- 
spirable ; respirableness. 

Re-Bl^'a-bie (rf-spir'A-b’l or rBs'pt-rA-b’l), a. [Cf. 
F. respirable.] Suitable for being breathed ; adapted for 
ro^iration. — R«-8plr'A-blB'&a6B, n. 

RBB^pl>ra'tioil (rCs'pt-rS'shfin), n. [L. respiratio: 
cf. F. respiration. Bee Respibe,] 1. Tlio act of respir- 
ing or breathing again, or catching one’s breath. 

2. Relief from toil or suffering ; rest. [06«.] 

Till th® day 

Appear of respiration to the just 

And vengeance to the wicked. MUton. 

3. Interval ; intermission. [06^.] Bp. Hall. 

4. {Physiol.) The act of respiring or breathing ; the 
act of taking in and giving out air; the ^i^gregate of 
those processes by which oxygen is introduced into the 
B3r8tem, and carbon dioxide, or carbonic acid, removed. 

Respiration in the higher animals is divided into : 
(ajlntemal respiration^ or the interchange of oxygen 
and oorbonio acid between the cells of the Dody and tlie 
fluid bathing them, wliioh in one sense is a process of 
nutrition. (6) External respiration, or the gaseous inter- 
change taking place in the special respiratory organs, 
the lungs. Tms constitutes respiration proper. Oamgee. 

In the respiration of plants oxygen is likewise absorbed 
and corbonfo acid exhaled, but in the light tide process 
is obscured by another process which goes on with more 
vigor, in which the plant izihales ana absorbs carbonic ^ 
acid and exhales free oxygen* 1 


RBB'pi«rB'tioil*Bl (rXs'pT-rS'shtin-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to respiration ; as, respirational diffioultiee. 

Re-splr'a-tLv0 (rfe-spir'A-tfv or rfis'pT-rt-tlv), a. Of 
or^rtainiug to reroiratiou ; as, respirative organs. 

Res'pi-ra^tor (r^'pI-ri'tSr), n. [Of. F. respirateur.2 
A device of gauze or wire, covering the mouth or nose, 
to prevent the inhalation of noxious substances, as dust 
or smoke. Bemg warmod by the breath, it tempers cold 
air passing through it, and may also be used for the In- 
lialatiou of medicated vapors. 

Re-iiplr'a-to-ry (rfi-spir'i-tft-ry or rBs'pT-ri.), a. 
{Physiol.) Of or pertaining to respiration ; serving for 
respiration ; as, the respiratory organs ; respiratory 
nerves ; the respiratory function ; re,spirntory changes. 

Ejspiratory foods. (Physiol.) Bee 2d Note under Food, 
V .tree (Aool.), the branched internal giu 

of certain holothunans. • 

Respire' (r®-apir'), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Respired 
(- spird'); p. pr. & vb. n. liBspiKiNa.] [L. respirare^ 
respiratum ; pref. re- re- -f spirare to breathe : cf. F. 
respirer. Bee Bpibit.] 1. To take breath again ; lienee, 
to take rest or refresfiment. Spenser, 

Here leave me to respire. Milton. 

From the mouutainB where I now respire. Byron. 

2. {Physiol.) To breathe ; to inhale air into the lungs, 
and exhale it from them, successively, for the purpose 
of maintaining the vitality of the blood. 

Re-Bplre', v. t. 1. To breathe in and out ; to inspire 
and expire, as air ; to breathe. 


A native of the land where 1 respiix 
The clear air fur a wliile. 


[i?.] 

0//, r. ripity from L. 


Byicn. 

B. Jonson. 


2. To breathe out ; to exhale. 

Res'plto (rBs'pIt), n. [OF. respif 

respectus respect, regard, delay, in LL., the deferring of 
a day. Bee Respect.] 1. A putting off of that which 
was apixiinted ; a postponement or delay. 

I crave but four day8’ respire. Shak. 

2. Temporary intermission of labor, or of any process 

or operation; interval of rest; pause; delay. ‘‘With- 
out more ” Chaucer. 

Borne pause and re8j}fte only I require. Denham. 

3. {Law) (a) Temporary suspension of the execution 
of a capital offender ; reprieve. (6) The delay of appear- 
ance at court granted to a jury beyond the proper term. 

Syn. — Pause ; interval ; stop ; cessation ; delay ; post- 
ponement ; stay ; reprieve. 

Res'plte, r. t. {itnp. & p. p. Respited ; p. pr. & vb, 
n. Rbspitino.] [OF. respiter, LL. respeciare. See Res- 
pite, 71.] To give or grant a rewdte to. Specifically ; (a) 
To delay or postpone ; to put off. (6) To keep back from 
execution ; to reprieve. 

Forty day# longer we do respite you. Shak. 

(c) To relieve by a pause or interval of rest. To res- 
pite his day labor with repast.” Milton. 

ReB'plte-leBB, a. Without respite. Baxter. 

Re-8plen'denoe (ri-splgn'dcns), 1 n. [L. resplenden- 

Re-splen'dBIl-oy (-den-sj), f tia.] The quality 
or state of being respleudeut ; brilliant luster ; vivid 
brightness; splendor. 

Son I thou in whom my glory I behold 

In full rei^Amdcnvc, heir of all my might MilUm. 

The resplendency of Ids own almighty goodnetss. Dr. J. Scott. 

Re-Bplen'dent (-dent), a. [L. resplendens, -entis^ 
p. pr. of resplendere to shine brightly ; prof, re- re- -f- 
splendere to alilue. 8co Splendid.] Bhhdng with bill' 
liant luster ; very bright. -Re-Bplen'dent-ly, adv. 

With royal amu and restdendent gold. Spenser, 

RB-Bplen'dllh-Bllt (-diab-ant), a. Resplendent ; bril- 
liant. [li. & Obs.] Fabyan, 

Re-Bplen'dlBb-ing, a. Resplendent. [06^.] 

Ro-BpUt' (rS-splIt'), V. t. Jk i. To split again. 

Re-Bpond' (rS-spCnd'), v. i. [twin. & p. p. Responded ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Responding.] [OF. respondre^ F. rSpon- 
drct fr. L. respondere, responsum ; prof, re- re- -f- spon- 
dere to promiM. Bee Sponsor.] 1. To say something in 
return ; to answer ; to reply ; as, to respond to a ques- 
tion or an argument. 

2. To act in sympathy with, or in response to ; to ac- 
cord ; to correspond ; to suit. 

A new affliction string# a new cord in the heart, which re- 
sjtotids to some new note of complaint within the wide scale of 
human woo. Buckminster. 

To every theme responds thy various lay. Broome. 

3. To render satisfaction ; to be answerable ; as, the 
defendant is held to respond in damages. [ U. S.] 

Syn. — To answer ; reply ; rejoin. Boo Reply. 

RB-Bp<md', T. t. 1- To answer ; to reply. 

2. To suit or accord with ; to correspond to. [R.J 
For hi# great deeds resjxmd his speeches great. Fairfax, 

Re^nond', n. 1. An answer ; a response, [i?.] 

2. {Eccl.) A short anthem sung at intervals during 
the reading of a chapter. 

3. {Arch.) A half pier or pillar attached to a wall to 

support an arch. , O^f. Gloss. 

Re-BpOnd'enOB (-CUS), 1 n. The act of responding ; 

RB-Bpond'en-oy (-^n-sj^), j the state of ^iiig re- 
spondent ; an answering. . ■A* L/uilmers, 

The angelical Fofttremhling voice# made 

To the malrumenU divine rcsjwndcnce meet. Sjxmser. 

RB-BPOnd'Bnt (-«nt), a. [L. respotidens, p. pr. of re- 
spondere.] Disposed or expected to respond ; answer- 
ing; according; corrosiiondiug. 

Wealth resftondent to payment and contributions. Bacon. 

Re-BPOOd'ant, n. [Cf. F. rSpondant.] One who 
spends. It corresponds in general to defendant. Bjpecif- 
ically : {a) {Law) One who answers in certain suits or 
proceedings, generally tliose which are not according to 
the course of the common law, as in equity and adml- 
ralty causes, in petitions fot* partition, and the llks,\— 
distWashed from appellant. (6) One who malntainsia 


Rbb, ftnlte, rude, fv^ <lp* Rrn; pltj^; fsibd, ttTot; out, oil; oliair; go; 
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thesifi in reply, and whose province it i« to refute objec- 
tions, or overthrow arguments ; — distinguished from op^ 
pcnent. /• Watis. 

)l Re^sponnleil^tl'a (re/spSn-d^n'shT-A), n. [NL. See 
Ubspondbnce.J {{'omvifrcinl Law) A loan upon goods 
laden on board a ship. It differs from bottomry ^ which 
is a loan on the ship itself. Bouvior 

RSHipoil'BAl (ri-BpCn^sal), a. Answerable. [ 06^.] 
Ra-Bpon'Bal, n. [Cf. LL. 7r.v>07f.«a/(,f.] l. One who 
is answerable or ros^nsible. Barrow 

2. Response. [Ow.] Brevint. 

Rd'Spc^e' (r$-ap6ns'), n. [OF. response^ rtspoiiSy F. 
riponse^ from L, responxttviy from respoiidere. See Re- 
spond.] 1. The act of responding. 

2. An answer or renly. Bpeciflcally : (a) Reply to an 
objection in formal disputation. /. Watts, {b) {Bed.) 
The answer of the people or congregation to the priest 
or clergyman, in the litany and other parts of divine serv- 
ice. (c) {B. C. Ch.) A kind of anthem sung after the 
lessons of matins and some other parts of the office, (d) 
{3Ius.) A repetition of the given subject in a fugue by 
another t>art on the fifth above or fourth below. Busby. 
Re-BpOIlBSleM, a. Giving no response. 
R»-tpon^Bi-bU'l-ty (rft-spSn'sl-bTl'T.ti^), n.; pi. -ties 
(-tiz). [Cf. F. resftonsabilit^.'] 1. The state of being 
responsible, accountable, or answerable, as for a trust, 
debt, or obligation. 

2. That for which anyone is responsible or accounta- 
ble ; as, the respou.^ibiUties of power. 

3. Ability to answer in payment ; means of paying. 
Rd-spon^sl-ble (r$-si)5n^8T-b'l), a. [Cf. F. re.tponsa- 

hie. See Respond.] 1. Liable to respond ; likely to bo 
called upon to answer ; accountalde ; answrerable ; ame- 
nable ; as, a guardian is responsible to the court for his 
conduct in the office. 

2. Able to respond or answer for one^s conduct and 
obligations ; trustworthy, financially or otherwise ; as, to 
have a responsible man for surety. 

3. Involving responsibility ; involving a degree of ac- 
countability on the part of the person concerned ; as, a 
responsiblt office. 

8yn. — Accountable ; answerable ; amenable. 

— Rs-Bpon^Bl-ble-ness, «. — Re-spon'sl-bly, adv. 

RB-tpon^Sion (-shfin), n. [L. re.vponsio. See Ra- 
SPOND.] 1. The act of answering. [O/m.] 

2. {University of Oxford) Tlie first university exami- 
nation ; — calle<l also little go. Bee under Little, a. 

Re-BM»II'8i¥e (-sTv), a. [Cf. F. responsif.'\ That 
responds ; ready or inclined to respond. 

2 . Suit^ to sometluug else ; correspondent. 

The vocal lay responsive to the strings. Pojye. 

^ •Responsible. [Oh.r.] Jer. Taylor. 


— Re-Bpon'BlvBdy, adv. — Re-Bpon'iive-nesi, n. 

Re^Bpfm-BO^-al (T5/epQii.s5'rI-<il), a. Rt^snonsory ; 
antiphonal, J. //. Kewman. 

RB-Bpon^SO-iy (r^-gpSn^e!j-rj^), a. Containing or mak- 
ing answer; answering. Johnson. 

BB-dpon'SO-ITf n. ; vl. -ries (-rTz). [LL. re sponsor i- 
wm.] 1. {EceQ (a) The answer of the people to the 
priest in alternate speaking, in church service, (ft) A 
versicle sung in answer to the priest, or as a refrain. 

"Which, If I should repeat again, would turn my answer* into 
rettponsoviesy aud beget another liturgy. JJilfon. 

2. (Ecd.) An ontlphonary ; a response book. 

RfSt (rSst), V. t. [For arrests To arrest. [Obs."} 

Hast, n. [AB. resty rmsty rest; akin to D. rust. G. 
rnsty OHG. Dan. & Sw. vast rest, repose, Icel. 

rost the distance between two resting places, a mile, Goth. 
rasta a mile, also to Goth, razn house, IceL rann, and 
]^rhap8 to G. ruhe rest, repose, AS. rbWy Or. Cf. 

Ransack.]) 1. A state of quiet or repose; a cessation 
from motion or labor ; tranquillity ; as, rest from mental 
exertion ; rest of body or mind. Chaucer. 

Sleep give lljce all hi« rest ! Shah. 

2. Hence, frecdoin from everything wliich wearies or 
disturbs; peace; security. 

And the land had rest fourscore yesrs. Judges iii. .TO. 

3. Sleep; slumber; hence, poetically, death. 

How fclfep the brave who nink to rest, 

liy all llierr country's wishea bleat. Cdtlms. 

4 . That on which an^hing rests or leans for support ; 
as, a rest in a lathe, lot supporting the cutting tool or 
steadying the work. 

He mode narrowed rests round alKiut, that the beama should 
not be fastened in the walls of the hnuee. ] Kinos vi. G. 

6. (Anc. Armor) A projection from the right side of 
the cuirass, serving to support the but of the lance. 

Their visors closed, their lances in the nest. Dryden. 

6. A place where one may rest, either temporarily, as 

in an inn, or permanently, as in an abode. ** Halfway 
houaea ana travelers’ rests.'''* J. H. Newman. 

In dust our final rest, and native home. Milton. 

Ye are not as yet come to the rest and to the inheritance which 
the Lord your God giveth you. Ikrut. xii. y, 

7. (Pros.) A short pause in reading verse ; a ccesura. 

R The striking of a balance at regular intervals in a 

running account. ** An account is said to be taken with 
annual or semiannual 7 e/fj. •* Abbott 

9. A set or game at tennis. [Obs.] 

10. (Mus. ) Silence in music or in one of its parts ; the 
name of the character that stands for such silence. They 
are named as notes are, whole^ half, quarter, etc. 


an old firame of cards* when one so expressed Ids intention 
to stand or rest upon bis lumd. [Ob«.] Bhak. Bacon, 

Syn. — Cessation ; pause ; intermission : stop ; stay ; 
reimse ; slumber ; quiet ; ease ; quietness ; stillness : tran- 
quillity ; peacefulness ; peace. — Rkst, Kxposb. Best is 
a ceasing from labor or exertion ; repose is a mode of 
resting which gives relief and refreshment after toil and 
labor. The words are commonly interchangeable. 

Rest (rgst), f». f. [im;>. & p. p. Rested ; />. «r. A 
rh. n. Resting.] [AS. restan. See Rest, «.] 1. To 

cease from action or motion, especially from action which 
has caused weariness ; to desist from labor or exertion. 

God . . . rested on the teveuth day from all his work which 
he iuul made. Urn. ii. 2. 

.Six days thou ulmlt do thy work, and on the seventh day thou 
sliiiit rent. Kx. xxiii. Rt. 

2. To l>e free irom whatever wearies or disturbs; to 
be quiet or still. 

There rest, if any rest can liarbor lljere. Milton. 

3. To lie ; to repose ; to recline ; to lean ; as, to rest 
on a couch. 

4. To ntotul firm ; to be fixed ; to be supported ; as, a 
column rests on its pedestal. 

6. To sleep , to slumber ; hence, poetically, to be dead. 

Fancy . . . then retire* 

Into her private cell when Nature rests. Milton, 

6. To lean in confidence ; to trust ; to rely ; to repose 
without anxiety ; as, to rest on a man’s promise. 

( >ji him I rested, after long debate, 

And not without cooBldering, fixed my fate. JJipden. 
To be satisfied ; to acquiesce. 

To rest in Heaven’s determination. Addison. 

to depend upon ; { 



WImU. U&U. Quarters. Kj|btb. 

Rests. 

last housa, an empty house for the accommodation of 
travelers ; a caravansary. [India] ~ To sot, or To sot 
«p* one's rest, to have a settled d^rminatloo ; from 


To r«st with, to be in the power of 
as, it rests u ith him to decide. 

Resti V. t. 1. To lay or place at rest ; to quiet. 

Your piety has paid 

All needful rites, to rest my wandering eiiade. Dri/dcn. 

2. To place, as on a support ; to cause to lean. 

Her weary head upon your bosom rest. V'tillcr. 
Raat, n. [F. restc, ft. tester to remain, L restare to 
stay hack, remain ; pref. re- re- -f- dare to stand, stay. 
Boo Stand, and cf. Arrest, Restive.] (With the <lcfluito 
article.) 1. That which is left, or whicli remains after 
the sefwiration of a part, either in fact or in contempla- 
tion ; remainder ; residue. 

Religion gives part of its reward in band, the present com- 
fort of having done our duty, and, for the rest, it otters m the 
best security that Heaven can give. 7'illotson. 

2. Tlioso not included in a proposition or description ; 

the remainder ; others. ** Plato and tho rest ot the phi- 
losophers.” Bp. Stillingfleet. 

Armed like the rest, the Trojan prince appears. Dryden. 

3. (Com.) A surplus held as a reserved fund a bank 
to equalize its dividends, etc. ; in the Rank of England, 
the balance of assets above liabilities, [/vn^.] 

Syn. — Remainder ; overplus ; surplus ; remnant ; res- 
idue; reserve; others. 

Rest* V. i. [F. rtster. See Rest remainder.] To bo 
left ; to remain ; to continue tv> be. 

The affairs of men rest still uncertain. Rhak. 
Rd-BtAg'nant (re-st&g'uaut), a. [L. restagnans, p. 
prj Stagnant; motionless. [065.] Boyle. 

RB-ftffff'lUlte (-nSt), t*. i. [L. restagnare to overflow.] 
To stagnate ; to cease to flow. [O65.] Wiseman. 

Re^SUg-nA'tioll (-nS'shfin). n. [L. restagnatio an 
inundation.] Stagnation. [Ow.] 

RM'tant (rfis'tont), a. [L. restans, p. pr. of restate : 
cf. F. restant. See Rest remainder.] {Bot.) Persistent. 
Re-Btate' (rS-stat'), r. t. To state anew. Palfrey. 
RBB'tan-rant (rfis'tft-rAnt ; 277), n. [F., fr, restaurer. 
See Restore.] An eating house. 

Res'tau-rate (rgs'tg-rat), v. t. [L. restauratns, p. p. 
ot restaurare. See Restore.] To restore. [06*.] 

! Re'BtBll'ra'teiir'(rt'st5/r&'t?ir'),n. [F.] The keeper 
of an eating house or a restaurant. 

ReB^tan-ra'tlOll (rgs^iv-ra'shnu), n. [LL. restau- 
ratio: et.¥. resiauration.] Restoration. [06*.] Gower. 

Re-Btem' (rt-stSmO* V. t. 1. To force back against 
the current ; as, to restem their backward course. Shak. 

2. To stem, or move against ; as, to restem a current. 
RBBt^lnl (rWfyl), a. 1. Being at rest ; quiet. Shak. 
2. Giving rest ; freeing from toil, trouble, etc. 

Tired with all theac, for restful death J cry, Shak. 
<-RBBtW-l7, adv. — ReBt^fnl-neBB, n. 

RBBt'-llBr'row(-hSr'rft),n. (Bot.) A European legu- 
minous plant (Ononis arvensis) with long, tough roots. 
RBBt'm (-Tf), «. Restive. Wbs.’] 

RBStHf* n. A restive or stuoborn horse. [O65.] 
RBSt'lft-neBB, n. Restiveness. [06*.] 
R«B'ti-lorm(r0s'tT-f8nu),a. [L, a rope 4- -/om.] 
(Anat.) Formed like a rope ; — applied especially to sev- 
eral ropelike bundles or masses of flbers on the dorsal 
side of tlie medulla oblongata. 

ReiPMy (rfist'T-y^), adv. In a restv manner. [f^65.] 
Re-StlllO'ttOll (r^stlnk'shnn), n. [L. restinctio. See 
Rbstinguisr.] a ct of quenching or extingiiisliing. lObs.] 
ResPl-nOBS (rSst'I-nSs), n. The quality or state of 
being resty ; sluggislmess. [Ohs.] 

The snake by restiness and lying still all winter. Bolland. 
RtBting, a. <& n. from Rest, r. t. tk i. 

Resting spore (Bot), a spore in certain orders of algsa. 
which remains quiescent, retaining its vitality, for long 
periods of time. C. E. Bessey. 

RB-Btln^flliBll (rft-stln'gwTsh), v. t. [L. restinguere, \ 
restinetum ; pref. re- re- 4- dinguere to quench.] To 
quench or extinguish. [Obs.] Jt, Field. 

RBi^ti-tQtB (rfe'tt-tut), T. t. [L. restUuiiis, p. p. of 
restituere ; pref. re- re- slatuere to put, place. See 
STATtm.] To restore to a former state. Dyer, 

RBB'ti*IlltB* n. That which ia restored or offered in 
place of something ; a substitute, [i^.] 

RBB^tMBl^lta (i^s^tt-tS^shQn), n, [F. resOtutian, L. 


restitutio. See RESTmmt, r.] 1. Tlie act of restoring 
an>thing to its rightful owner, or of making good, or 
giving an equivalent for any loss* damage, or injury ; 
indemnification. 

A restitution ot anoiont rights unto the crown. Rf)enser. 
He restitution to the value makes. Sandys. 

2. That which is offered or given In return for what 
has been lost, injured, or destroyed ; compensation. 

3. (Physics) The act of returning to, or recovering, a 
former slate ; as, the restitution of an elastic body. 

4. (Med.) Tlie movement of rotation which usually 
occurs in childbirth after tiie head has been delivered, 
and which causes the latter to point towards the side to 
which it was directed at the beginning of labor. 

Syn. — Restoration ; return ; indemnification ; repara- 
tion; comiiensation ; amends; remuneration. 

RBB'ti-tll^tor (rRs'tT-tiiaSr), n. [L. : cf. F. restitufeur,] 
Olio who makes restitution. [A'.] 

ROBtlve (rSst'Iv), a. [OF. restif, F. rdif, fr. L. re- 
store to stay back, witlistand, resist. Sec Rest remain- 
dor, and cf. Restiff.] 1. Unwilling to go on ; obstinate 
in refusing to move forward ; stubborn ; drawing back. 

Restive or resty, drawing back, instead of golnK forward, a» 
some horses do. K. Phillip$ (1068). 

The people remarked with awe and wonder that the beasts 
whicli were to drnp him | Abraham UolmesJ to the gallows 
became rtsttvc, and went back. Macaulay, 

2. Inactive; sluggish. [(76*.] Sir T. Browne. 

3. Impatient under coercion, chastisement, or opposi- 
tion; refractory. 

4. Uneasy ; restless ; averse to standing still ; fidget- 

ingabout ; — applied especially to horses. Trench. 

— ReBllve-ly, oifr. — ReBt'ive-neBB, n. 

RestlBBB, a. [AS. re,stleh8.] 1. Never resting ; un- 

2 uiet ; uneasy ; continually moving ; as, a restless child. 
Ihaiicer. “ Jie.dlcss revolution day by day.” Milton. 
2. Not satisflod to be at rest or in peace; averse to 
repose or qni(‘t ; eager for change ; discontented ; as, 
restless schemers ; rr.dle.ss ambition ; restless subjects. 

“ JRestle.ss at home, and ever prone to range.” Dryden. 

3. Deprived of rest or sleep. 

Restless he passed the remnants of the night. Dryden. 

4. Passed in unquietness; as, the patient has had a 
rcstle.s,s night. 

5. Not affording rest ; as, a restless choir. Cowper. 
Bsstless thrush. (Zoul.) Boo Grinder, 3. 

Syn. — Unquiet ; uneasy; disturbed; disquieted; 
sleepless ; agitated ; unsettled ; roving ; wandering. 

~ RoBtleBB-ly, adv. — RastlOBB-neBB, n. 

Re-Btor^A-ble (rf-stor'4-b’l), a. Admitting of being 
restored ; cnjiablo of being reclaimed ; as, restorable 
land. Swift. — Ro-Btor'a-t>le-neBS, n. 

Re-Btor^al (-ul), n. Restoration. [06*.] Barrow, 

RdS^tO-ra'^tion (rfis'ti-rS'shfin), n. [OE. restauracion, 
F. resluuration, fr. L. restauratio. See Restore.] 1. Tlie 
act of restoring or bringing back to a former place, sta- 
tion, or condition ; the fact of being restored ; renewal ; 
reestablishment ; as, the restoration of friendsliip be- 
tween enemies ; the restoration of peace after war. 

Behold the different clime* agree, 
lU'joicing in thy restoration. Dryden. 

2. The state of l>cing restored ; recovery of health, 
strength, etc. ; as, restoration from sickness. 

3. That which is restored or renewed. 

The RestoratioB (Eng. Hist.), tixo return of King Charles 

II. in IWO, and tlie reestablishment of monarchy. — Uni- 
versal restoration ( Theol. ), the final recovery of all men 
from sin and alienation from God to a state of happiness ; 
universal salvation. 

Syn, — Recovery ; replacement ; renewal ; renovation ; 
redintegration ; reinstatement ; reestablishment ; re- 
turn ; revival ; restitution ; reparation. 

Res^tO-ra^tion-BT (-Sr), n. A Restorationist. 
Kes^tB-ra^Uon-iam (-iz’m)yn. The belief or doctrinea 
of the Restorationists. 

Ras^tO-ra^tlon-ist, n. One who believes in a tenipo- 
rary future punishment and a final restoration of all to 
the favor ana presence of God ; a Universulist. 

Re-Btor'a-tive (rC-stSr'A-tTv), a. [Cf. F. restanrotif.] 
Of or pertaining to restoration ; having power to restore. 
Dentroys life's enemy, 

Hunger, with sweet restorative delight. Milton. 
Ra-Btor'a-tiTe, n. Something which servos to restore ; 
especially, a restorative medicine. Arbnthnot. 

RB-BtOr'a-tlve-ly, adv. In a restorative manner. 
Rea'tO-ra^tor (res'tft-rS'tSr), n. A restaurateur. 
Ro-Btor'a-tO-ry (rt-stCr'A-tft-rJ)), a. Restorative. [Jl.] 
Re-8tore' (rS-storO, v. t. [Pref. re- -f- s/o»'C.] To 
store again ; as. the goods taken out were restored. 

RadltCRTB' (re-stSr'), V. t, [imp. & p. p. Restored 
^-stSrd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Restoring.] [OE. restoren, 
OF. restorer, F. restaurer, fr. L. restaurare ; pref. re- re- 
-f- an unused word ; cf. Gr. cnavpbs an upright pale 
or stake, Bkr. sthdvara fixed, firm. Cf. Restaura.nt, 
Store.] 1. To bring back to its former state ; to bring 
back from a state of ruin, decay, disease, or the like ; to 
repair ; to renew ; to recover. *’ To restore and to build 
Jerusalem.” Dan. Ix. 25. 

Our fortune restored sfter the severest sfllietions. Drior. 
And his hand was restored wJiolc as the other. Mark ill. S. 

2. To give or bring back, as that which has been lost, 
or taken sway ; to bring bock to the owner ; to replace. 

Now therefore restore the man his wife. Oen, xx. T, 

Loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain tlie blissful seat. Milton, 
The father banished virtue shall restore. Dryden, 

3. To renew ; to reestablish ; as, to restore harmony 
among those who are at variance. 

4. To give In place of, or as satisfaction for. 

He shall restore five oxen for an ox, and four sheep for a 
sheep. Jir. xxil. L 
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1^ To mako good ; to make amende for. 

. But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 

All loeeti ere restored, and eonrowa end. Shak. 

6. (Fine Arts) (a) To brine back from a state of Injury 
or deMyi or from a obaneed condition ; as, to restore a 
painting, statue, etc. (b) To form a pictiire or model 
of, as of something lost or mutilated ; as, to restore a 
ruined building, city, or tiie like. 

Byni — To return ; replace ; refund ; repay ; rein- 
state ; rebuild ; reestabllsk ; renew ; repair ; revive ; 
recover; heal; cure. 

Re-Btoro' (ri-stdr'), n. Restoration. [06s.] Spenser. 

Re-Store'lMlIt (-ment), n. Restoration. 

Rd-Stor'nr (■Sr), n. One who, or that which, restores. 

Re-f train' (ri-strin'), v. t. [^p. &p.p. Rbbtuainbo 
(-strand'); p . pr. & vb. n. Bsstbainiko.] [OE. re~ 
streinen, P. restreindre, fr. h. restringere, restrictum ; 
pref. re- -f- stringere to draw, bind, or press together. 
See Strain, r. /., and cf. Rbstrict.] 1. To draw back 
again ; to hold back ; to check ; to hold back from act- 
ing, proceeding, or advancing, either by physical or moral 
force, or by any interposing obstacle ; to repress or sup- 
press ; to keep down ; to curb. 

Rertrain in me the cuned thonghti that nature 

Qives way to in reposel Shak. 

2. To draw back tightly, as a rein. [Ohs.] Shak. 

B. To hinder from unlimited enjoyment ; to abridge. 

Though they two wers committed, at least restrained of their 
liberty. Clarendon. 

4. To limit ; to confine ; to restrict. Trench. 

Not only a metauhysical or natural, but a moral, universality 
also is to be restrained by a part of the predicate. /. Watts. 

6. To sritbhold ; to forbear. 

Thou restrainest prayer before God. Job xr. 4. 

Srn. — To check ; hinder; stop: withhold; repress; 
curb ; suppress ; coerce ; restrict ; limit ; confine. 

R6*4tral]|'a>1ll6 (-&-bM), a. Capable of being re- 
strained ; controllable. Sir T. Browne. 

Rt-dtrftlll'Bd-ly, adv. “With restraint. Hammond. 

Ro-Btrain'«r (-Sr), n. One who, or that which, re- 
strains. 

ReHltndn'lllAIlt (-ment), n. The act of restraining. 

RBdltndnt' (rt-strint'), n. [OF. restrainrte, fr. re- 
strainct, F. restreint, p. p. of restraindre, restreindre. 
Bee Restrain.] 1. Mt or process of restraining, or 
of holding ba^ or hindering from motion or action. In 
any manner; hindrance of the will, or of any action, 
physical or mental. 

No man was altogether above the I'estraints of law, and no 
man altogether below its protection. Macaulay. 

2. The state of being restrained. 

3. That which restrains, as a law, a prohibition, or 
the like ; limitation ; restriction. 

For one restraint, lords of the world besides. Milton. 

Syn. — Repression : hindrance ; check ; stop ; curb ; 
coercion ; confinement ; limitation ; restriction. 

Rt-ftranftll'eil (re-8tr6ngth'’n), v. t. To strengthen 
again ; to fortify anew. 

Rb-gtrlot' (rt-strTkt'), a. [L. restrietus, p. p. of re- 
Mringere. Bee Restrain.] Restricted, [Obs.] 

Re-Strlot', V. /. [imp. & p. p. Restricted \ p. pr. 8i 
vb. n. Restrictino.J To restrain within boimds ; to 
limit ; to confine ; as, to restrict words to a particular 
meaning ; to resMct a patient to a certain diet. 

Syn. — To limit ; bound ; circumscribe ; restrain ; re- 
press; curb; coerce. 

Rd-StriO'tion (rt-strTk'shfin), n. [F. restriction, L. 
restrictio.’] 1. The act of restricting, or state of being 
restricted ; confinement within limits or bounds. 

This is to have the same restriction with all other recreations, 
that it be made a dirertlseinent. Cor. q/' Tongue. 

2. That which restricts ; limitation ; restraint ; as, re- 
strictions on trade. 

Rt-ltrlo'tlon-a-ry (-t-ry), a. Restrictive. [/J.] 

Ra-atriOt'lTO (ri-strlkt'Tv), a. [Of. F. restnetif.^ 

1. Serving or tending to restrict ; limiting ; as, a re- 
strictive particle ; restrictive laws of trade. 

2. Astringent or styptic in effect. r(?6s.] Wiseman. 
— Ra-atriotlve-ly, odv. — R»-atrloriy»-noM, n. 

Ra-atrlngt' (rf-strlnj'), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Rb- 
fTRiNOBD (.strTnJd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Restrinoino 
(-strln'Jtng).] [L. restringere. See Restrain.] To 
confine ; to contract ; to astringe. [Ohs.'] 

Rf-BtXln'3eB-oy (-strTn'jen-sj^). n. Quality or state of 
being restringent ; astripgency. Sir W. Petty. 

Ra-atrln'fdnt (-jc«t), a. [L. restringens, p. pr. : 
of. F. restringent.] Restringing; astringent; styptic. 
106 j.]— n. A restringent medicine. [O^t.] Harvey. 

Rawly*' (rfi-strlv'), t*. i. To strive anew. 

Reat'y (rSst'V), a. Disposed to rest ; indisposed to 
Ckertion ; dugguh ; also, restive. [06«.] Burton. 

Where the master is too t'tuty or too rich to say his own 
prayers. Milton. 

Ra'mb-ltO'tian, n. A eecond subjection. 

Ra'anb-lim*' (rS'sfib-lim'), v. t. To sublime again. 
Newton. — • Ra-aitbli-llia'tlOll (rS-sfib'lT-ml'shtin), n. 

Ra'ail-fU'tloll (rS'sfi-dl'shfin), n. [L. resudare to 
sweat again. See Budation.] Act of eweating aga^n- 

Rt-snlt' (rt-ifilt'), r. 4. Ump, & p. p. REsirtTBO ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. RBSi7i.TnfO.] [F. rf miter, fr. L. resultare, 
remltaium, to spring or leap back, v. intens. fr. resilire. 
Bee Resile.] I. To leap back ; to rebound. [C>6«.] 

The huge round stone, I'ssuiting with a bound. Pope. 

2. To come out, or have an issue ; to terminate ; to 
have consequences ; — followed by in ; as, this measure 
will result in good or in evil. 

3. To proceed, spring, or rise, as a consequence, from 
facts, arguments, premises, combination of ciroum- 
stanoes, consultation, thought, or endeavor. 

,, .Pleasure and peace do naturally result from a holy and good 
life. rulotmn. 

Besnltlag trust (Law), a tnist raised by Implication for 


t^benefit of a i»rty gnmting an estate. The phraee 1 b 
applied to a trust raised by ImpUcation for the ben- 
f advances the purchase money of an 

^ T «»• {Law), a use which, 

iMing limited by the deed, expires or can not vest, and 
thence returns to him who raisM it. Bouvier. 

mbi ^* ^ Proceed ; spring; rise ; arise; ensue ; ter- 


^JRa-jralt' (r^-zfilt'), n. 


1. A flying back; resilience. 


Sound is produced between the striug and the air by the re- 
turn or the i-esult of the string. liitcon. 

2. That which results; the conclusion or end to which 
any course or condition of things leads, or which is ob- 
tamod by any process or operation ; consequence or ef- 
fect ; as, the result of a course of action ; the result of a 
mathematical operation. 

If our pronouilR once again were heard, 

We ahuuld Compel them to a quick result. Milton. 

3. The decision or determiimtion of a council or delib- 
erative assembly ; a resolve ; a decree. 

Then of their seMion ended they bid cry 

With trumpet's regal sound the great result. Milton. 

^ Syn. — Effect; consequence; conclusion; inference; 
issue ; event. See Effect. 

Re-snlt'anoe (-am), n. The act of resulting; that 
whioli results ; a result. Donne. 

Ra-flnlt'ant (-ant), a. p.i. resultans, p. pr. : cf. F. 
rSsultant.] Resulting or issuing from a combination; 
existing or following as a result or consequence. 

BMultant fores or motion (Mech.), a force which is the 
result of two or more forces acting conjointly, or a mo- 
tion which is the result of two or more motions combhied. 
See Composition of forces, under Composition. 

Rd-snlt'ant, n. That which results. Speciflcallv: 
(a) (Mech.) A resultant force or motion. (6) {Math.) 
An ellminant. 

The resultant of n homogeneous general function* of « varia- 
bles is that function of their coefficients which, equaled to zero, 
expresses in the simplest terms the condition of the posHibility 
of their existence. Sylrester. 

Re-snlt'ate (-tt), n. [L. remltatus, p. p.] A result. 
[06.T.] “ The resultate of their counsel.” Bacon. 

Re-snlt'fnl (-ft?l), a. Having results or effects. 

(-Tv), a. 


Resultant. [06.?.] Fuller. 
Being without result ; as, remitless 


Ro-snlt'iye . 

Re-snlt'lMS, a. 

investigations. 

Re*aiim'a-bl6 (r^-zum'&-bT), a. Capable of, or ad- 
mitting of, being resumed. Sir M. Hale. 

II Rd'an'm^' (rt'zu'mii'), n. [F. Bee Resume.] A 
summing up ; a condensed statement ; an abridgment or 
brief recapitulation. 


The excellent little 
book. 


•*Mmd thereof in Dr. Landwhorouph’s 
( Kingsley. 


RfHmilie' (rt-zum'), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Resumed 
(-zumd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Resuhino.] [L. resttmere, re- 
mmptum ; pref. re- re- -f mmere to take : cf. F. rim- 
mer. See Assume, Redeem.] 1. To take back. 

The sun, like this, from which our aight wc have, 

Gazed on too long, resumes the light he gave. Denham, 

Perhaps God will re«rume the blessing he bas bestowed ere he 
attains the age of manhood. Sir W. Scott. 

2. To enter upon, or take up again. 

Reason resumed her place, and Passion fled. Drydcn, 

3. To begin again ; to recommence, as something which 
has beeu interrupted ; as, to resume an argument or dis- 
course. 

R*dlllJll'lDOIl (rS-sQm'mfin), r. f. To summon again. 

R*41IZI1']B0]UI (-mfinz), n. A second summons. 

Ra-smnp'tlOB (rt-zfimp'shfin), n. [Cf. F. rfmmp- 
iion, L. remmptio restoration, recovery, fr. resnmere. 
Bee Resume.] i. The act of resuming; as, the resump- 
tion of a grant, of delegated powers, of an argument, of 
specie payments, etc. 

2. (Ft/g. Laic) The taking again into the king’s hands 
of such lauds or tenements os ho had granted to any man 
on false suggestions or other error. 

Re-Bnmp^ye (-tlv), a. [Cf. L. resumptivus restora- 
tive.] Taking back; resuming, or tending toward re- 
sumption ; as, resumptive measures. 

R*-l11'jyl-IUlte (r€-su'pT-nftt), a. [L. remmnatus, p. 

g . of re.mpinare to bend back. See Rbsupine. J Inverted 
1 position ; appearing to be upside down or reversed, as 
the flowers of the orciifs and the leaves of some plants. 
R0-S1I'pl-lUI't*(t (-nS'tSd), a. Resupiuate. 
Ra-sn'^-na'tfon (-na'shfin), n. The state of lying on 
the back ; the state of being resupinate, or reverb. 

Our Vitruvius ealleth this affection in the eye a fvsupination 
of the figure. Sir It. Wotton. 

Ro^sn-pina' (rfi'sft-pln'), a. ^L. rempinus ; pref. 


re- re- -j- mpinus bent btu;kw'ai 
the back ; supine ; hence, careless. 


supine.] Lying on 
Sir K. Digby. 


He ipake. and, downward swayed, fell resupuie, 

With his huge neck aslant. Cowper. 


R«'aup-^y' (rS'stip.pll'), V. (. To supply again. 

Ra-aur'geiioe (r^-^r'jeus), n. The act of rising 
again ; resurrection. 

Re-BUr'fent (-j<^nt), a. [L. resvrgens, -entis, p. pr. of 
remrgere. See Resurrection.] Rising again, as from 
the dead. Coleridge. 

Re-gfur'rent, n. One who rises again, as from the 
dead. [/? j Sydney Smith. 

RM'1ir-r*or (r8*'ttr-rBkt'), v. t. [See Resurrection.] 

1. To take from the grave ; to disinter. [iSfhtnj/] 

2. To reanimate ; to restore to life ; to bring to view 
(that which was foraotten or lost), rsfong] 

RM'nr-fPO'tloa f-rSk'slittu), n. [F. resurrection, L. 
resurrectiot it. remrgere, remrrectum, to rise again ; 

{ >rel. re- re- -f- surgere to rise. Bee Boueob.] 1. A ris- 
ug ag^ ; the resumption of vigor. 

2 . Bspeolally, the rising again from the dead ; the re- 
sumption of life by the dead; as, the reswrection of 


Jesus Christ ; the general resurrection of all the dead at 
the Day of Judgment. 

Nor after resurrertion shall he stay 

Longer on earth. Milton. 

3. state of being risen from the dead ; future state. 

In the resvrrccboH they neither marry nor are given in insr- 

riage. Matt, xxii- 31). 

4. The cause or exemplar of a rising from the dead. 

1 Bin the rcsuirection, and tlic lil’c, Jofm xi. 25, 
Cross of tbs rosnrrsction, a slender cross with a pennant 
floating from the junction of the bars.—Kesarroction plant 
(Hot.), u name given to several BiHiuiosof Sclaginella {a» 

S. convoluta and S. Icjndophylla), flowerless plants which, 
when dry, close up so as to resemble a bird’s nest, but re- 
vive and expand again when moistened. The name is 
sometimes also given to the rose of Jericho. See under 
Rose. 

RM'ur-reO'tlOIl-lBt (rSz'Gr-rSk'shan-Tst), n. One who 
steals bodies from the grave, as for dissection. [Slang] 
RM'nr-reo'tlon lze ( -iz), V. t. To raise from the 
dead. [B.] Southey. 

R*'81ir-T*y' (rS^sfir-va'), r. t. To survey again or 

anew ; to review. Shak. 

Re-mir'wny (rS-sQr'v^), n. A second or new survey. 
R*'B11B'ol-Ul-1ole (rt-stis'hT-th-b’l), a. Capable of ro- 

BUBcitatlon ; as, rcmscitahlc plants. Boyle. 

Rd-inui'Ol-tBllt (-tant), T>. One who, or that w hich, 
resuscitates. Also used adjectively. 

Re-BIlB'ci-tate (-tilt), a. [L. resvsdfnfvs, p. p. of re- 
mscitare ; pref. re- re- -f snscitnre to raise, ronse. Bee 
SuBciTATB.] Restored to life, [/i.] Bp. Gardiner. 

Re-BQS'oi-tate (-tst), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Resuscita- 
ted (-tS'tfid); p. pr. & vb. n. REsusciTATiNa.] To re- 
vivify ; to revive ; especially, to recover or restore from 
apparent death ; as, to resuscitate a drowned person ; to 
reituscitate withered plants. 

Ra-gns'ei-tate, v. i. To come to life again ; to revive. 
These projects, however often slain, always rmucitate. 

J.S.Mill 

Re-siiM^0l*tA'ti011 (-tS'sliBn), n. [L. remscitatio.] 
The act of resuscitating, or state of being resuscitated. 
The subject of revisntatiou by hiasorcuneA. Sir W. Scott. 
R*#11l'fd-tM-tiy* (-tft-tTv), a. Tending to resuscitate ; 
reviving; revivifying. 

Re-SOS'Ol-ta'tOr (-ts^ter), n. [L.] One who, or that 
which, resuscitates. 

Ret (r6t), u. f. Bee Aret. [06.?,] Chaucer. 

Ret, V. t. [Akin to rot.] To prepare tor use, as flax, 
by separating the fibers from the woody part by a proc- 
ess of soaking, macerating, and other treatment. Ffv. 

Re-U'ble (rJ-ta'b’l), n. (Eccl.) A shelf behind the 
altar, for display ot lightM, vases of flowers, etc. • 
Re^tail (rS'tal), n. [F. retaille piece cut off, shred, 
paring, or OF. retail, from retainer. See Retail, u.] 
The sue of commodities in small quantities or parcels ; 
— opposed to wholesale ; sometimes, the sale of com- 
modities at second hand. 

Re'tall, a. Done at retail ; eng^ed in retailing com- 
modities ; as a retail trade ; a retail grocer. 

Re-tall' (rft-tal'), v. t. [im». <Sr p. p. Retailed (•tSld') ; 
p.pr. & vb. n. Retailing.] [Cf. F. retainer to cut 
again; pref. re- re- -f taifier to out. See Retail, n.. 
Tailor, and of. Detail.] 1. To sell in small quantities, 
as by the single yard, pound, gallon, etc. ; to sell directly 
to the consumer ; as, to retail cloth or groceries. 

2. To sell at second hand. [Ohs. or A] Pope. 

3. To distribute in small portions or at second hand ; 

to tell again or to many (what has been told or done) ; 
to rejHirt ; as, to retail slander. “ To whom I will retail 
my conquest won.” Shak. 

He is wit’s peddler, snd retails his wares 

At wskes and wassails. Shak. 

Re-teR'er (rf-t5l'3r, commonly r5'tal-er»n V. S. ; 277), 
n. One wlio retails anything ; os, a retailer of merchan- 
dise ; a retailer of gossip. 

Re-tell'ment (re-t51'ment), n. The act of retailing. 
Re-Udn' (r*-tan'), v. t. [fw/>. & ». p. Retained 
(-tSnd ') ', p.pr. Si vh. n. Retaining.] [F. letenir, L. re- 
tinere ; pref. re- re- -f- tenere to hold, keep. Bee Ten- 
able, and cf. Rein of a bridle, Retention, RETuruE.} 

1. To continue to hold ; to keep in possession ; not to 
lose, part with, or dismiss ; to restrain from departure, es- 
cape, or the Uke. “Thy shape invisible retain.'^ Shak. 

Be obedient, and retam 

Voalterabty firm his love entire. Milton. 

An executor msy refoin a debt due to him from the tCKtstor. 

JUuckttone. 

2. To keep in pay ; to employ by a preliminary fee 
paid ; to hire ; to engage ; as, to retain a counselor. 

A Benedictine convent has now retained the most learned 
father of their order to write m its defense. Jdc/igoH. 

3. To restrain; to prevent. [06z.] Sir W. Temple. 

wan {Arch. & Engin.), a wall built to keep 
any movable backing, or a hniik ot sand or earth, in its 
place ; — called also trtain wall. 

8yn. — To keep ; bold ; restrain. See Keep. 

Re-teUl', u. I. 1. To belong ; to pertain. [06r] 

A somewhat languid rclit*h, retaining to bltterne*!#. Boyle- 
2. To keep; to continue ; to remain. [06^.] Donne. 
Re-teln'e-ble (-4-b’l), a. Capable of being retained. 
Re-teln'el {-n\), n. The act of rcUiniug ; reDuition. 
Re-teln'er (-Sr), n. 1. One who, or that which, re- 
talns. , 

2. One who is retained or kept in service ; an attend- 
ant ; an adherent ; a hanger-on. 

3. Hence, a servant, not a domestic, hut occasionallv 

attending and wearing his master’s livery. CowcU. 

4. {Law) {a) Tlie act of a client by which he engages a 
lawyer or counselor to manage his cause. (6) The act of 
withholding what on© has in his hands by virtue of some 
right, (c) A fee paid to engage a lawyer or counselor 
to maintain a cause, or to prevent his being emplo}’©?! 
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by the opposing party in the case ; — called also retain- 
ing fee. Bouvier. Blaf^stone. 

6. The act of keeping dependents, or the state of being 
in dependence. Bacon, 

Rb-taln^niMIt (re-tau'uient), n. The act of retain- 
ing ; retention. Dr. II. More. 

nO-take' (rS-tSk^), f. i. 1. To take or receive again. 
2. To take from a captor ; to recapture ; as, to retake 
a slnp or prisoners. 

Re-tak'er (-tSk'er), n. One who takes again what has 
been taken ; a recaptor. Kent. 

Re-tall-ate (rS-tXl'I-St), r. t. limp. & p. p. Rktali- 
ATSO (-S^tSd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Rktauatino.] [L. re/ali- 
eUuSt p. p. of tetaliare to retaliate; pref. re- re- -f a 
word akin to talio talion, retaliation. Cf. Talxon.] To 
return the like for ; to repay or reijuite by an a(!t of the 
same kind ; to return evil for (evil). [Now seldom used 
except in a bad sense.] j 

One smbsRBador sent word to the duke’s son that his visit | 
should be rrtaliatetl. Sir T. Herbert. 

It is unlucky to be obliged to i'ftaliate the injuries of authors, 
whoso works are so soon forgotten that we arc in danger of 
appearing the first aggreBsors. S’lvijt. 

Rs-tal'lrate, r. i. To return like for like ; specifically, 
to return evil for evil ; as, to retaliate upon an enemy. 

Re-Uli-a'tloll (r^-tUhT-a'shfin), n. The act of retal- 
iating, or of returning like for like ; retribution ; now, 
epeciflcally, the return of evil for evil ; e. p., an eye for 
an eye, a t(K>th for a tooth. 

God . . takes what is done to others as done to himself, and 
by promise obliges himself to full retaliation. Calamy. 

Sjn. — Requital ; reprisal; retribution; punishment. 
Rb-ui'i-a-tt7e (-T-A-tTv), a. Same as Rxtaxjatoky. 
Re-tol'l-a-to-ry (>tA-rj^), a. Tending to, or Involving, 
retaliation ; retaliative ; as, retaliatory measures. 

Ro-tard' (rft-tUrd'), V. t. Rmp. & p. p. Rbtabdkd ; p. 
pr. & Rktjledino.] Tl. retardate^ retardatum; 

pref. re- re- -f* tardare to make slow, to delay, fr. tardus 
slow : cf. F. retarder. Bee Takdy.] 1. To keep delay- 
ing ; to continue to hinder ; to prevent from progress ; 

’ to render more slow in progress ; to impede ; to hhider ; 
as, to retard the march of an nnny ; to retard the motion 
of a ship ; — opposed to accelerate. 

2. To put on ; to postpone ; as, to retard the attacks 
of old age ; to retard a rupture between nations. 

8yn. — To impede ; hinder ; obstruct ; detain ; delay ; 
procrastinate ; postpmie ; defer. 

Re-taltl^ V. i. To stay back. [Ohs.l Sir T. Browne, 
Ra-tard', n. Retardation ; delay. 

Bstard, or of ths tide, the interval between the 
transit of the moon at which a tide originates and the 
appearance of the tide itself. It is found, in general, that 


I 3. Tliat Which contains something, as a tablet; a OHums 
of preserving impressions. [R.] Shak. 

I 4k. The act of withholding ; restraint ; reserve. Shak. 
i 6. Place of custody or confinement. 

6. {Law) The right of withholding a debt, or of retain- 
ing property until a debt due to the person claiming tlie 
right be duly paid ; a hen. Krskine. Craig. 

Rstsntion cyst {Med.)^ a cyst produced by obstruction 
of a duct leading from a secreting organ and the conse- 
quent retention of the natural secretions. 

Re-ton^ve (ri-tfin'tiv), a. [Cf. F. I'Stentif.} Hav- 
ing power to retain ; as, a retentive memory. 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of Iron, 

Can bo retentive, to tlio Btrcngtn of spirit. Shak. 

Re-ten'tlwa, n. Tlmt which retains or confines ; a 
restraint, [iil.] Bp. Hall. 

Re-ten^ve-ly, adv. In a retentive manner. 

Re-tan^ve-lieBS, n. The quality of being retentive. 

Ra^ten-tlv'l-ty (rS'tgn-tlv'T-ty), ». The power of re- 
taining; retentive force; as, the retentivUy of a mi^et. 


I Retl-oiile (rRt'I-kul), «. [F. ritiaUe^ L. retleulum, 

I dim. of rete a net. Cf. Rin^ BBnoLX.] 1. A little 
bag, originally of network ; a womau^s workbag, or a 
I Little bag to be carried in the hand. De <Minoey. 

\ 2. A system of wires or lines in the focus ox a tele- 

scope or other instrument ; a reticle. 

||'Ba-tlo^n-lo'«i(r«i-tIk'ft-16'sA),w./»f. [NL.] (ZodL) 
Same as Rkticulabia. 

Re-tlo'n-lMe^ (rti-tTk'tt-lSs^), a. Forming a network ; 
characterized by a reticulated structure. 

RstiouloM rhlBopod {Zo6l.\ a rhizopod in which the 
pseudopodia blend together and form Irregular meshes. 

II R«-tlfPa4lim (-Ifim), n. ; pi. Rehoola (-Ifi). [L., 
dim. of rete a net.] {Anat.) (a) The second stomach of 
ruminants, in which folds of the mucous membrane form 
hex^onal cells; — also called the honeycomb stomaah. 
(6) The neuroglia. 


any«particular tide is not principally due to the moon’s 
transit immediately preceding, but to a transit which has 
occurred some time before, and which is said to corre- 
spond to it. The retard of the tide is thus distinguished 
from the lunitidal interval. Bee under Retabdation. 
Bam. Nav. Encyc. 

Re^Ur-da'Uoxi (re'tar-da'shfin ; 277), n. [L. retarda- 
tio : cf. F. retardation,'] 1. The act of retarding ; hin- 
drance ; tlie act of delaying ; as, the retardation of the 
motion of a ship ; — opposed to acceleration. 

The retardations of our fluent motion. De Quinee}/. 

2. That which retards ; an obstacle ; an obstruction. 

lllllB,sloughB,andothertorre8triaIrrtarr/ation«. Sir W. Scott. 

9. (Mus.) The keeping back of an approaching conso- 
nant chord by prolonging one or more tones of a previ- 
ous chord into the intermediate chord which follows ; — 
differing from suspension by resolving upwards instead 
of downwards. 

4. The extent to which anything is retarded ; the 
amount of retarding or delay. 

Xstardatioa of the tlds. (a) The lunitidal interval, or 
the hour angle of the moon at the time of high tide at any 

S rt ; the interval between the transit of the moon and 
e time of high tide next following, (h) The age of the 
tide ; the retard of the tide. Bee under Rbtaeo, n. 

R*-Urd'ft-ttV« (rt-tltrd'Atlv), a. [Cf. F. retardatif.] 
QTending, or serving, to retard. 

R**tird'ar (-Rr), n. One who, or that wliich, retards. 
Rt-tmrd'ment (-meut), n. [Cf. F. retardementA The 
act of retarding ; retardation. Cowley. 

Ratoh (rSch or rSch; 277), v. L \imp. & p. p. 
Brcrbd (rScht ) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Rbtchimo. J [AS. hrm- 
can to clear the throat, hawk, fr. hraca tiiroat ; akin to G. 
raehen. and perhiqis to E. rack neck.] To make an effort 
to vomit ; to strain, as in vomiting. [ w ritten also reach. ] 
Beloved Julia, hear me still lieHccching ! 

(Here he grew inarticulate with reAchingi) Byron. 
Ritoh, V. t. & i. [Bee Reck.] To care for ; to heed ; 
to reck. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

RatehlOM, a. Careless; reckless. {Obs.] JBryden. 
— RatohlaM-lTi ddo. — RatohloM-noM, n. [ Obs.] 
ilRa^frB'tS), n. [Lu, a net.] (Anat.) A net or net- 
work ; a plexus ; particularly, a network of blood vessels 


or nerves, or a part resembling a network. 

Rt-te'oloilS (rR-tS'shtts), a. [L. rete a net.] Resem- 
bling network ; retiform. 

Ro-tM'tioii (-tfik'shfin), n. [L. retegere, reiectum^ to 
uncover ; pref. re- -f tegere to cover.] Act of disclosing 
or nncovering something concealed. lObt.] Boyle. 
Rt-tell' (rlh-t6K), V. t. To tell a^n. 

Rot^oao (rgt'Sn), n. [Gr. pTjrivri pine resln.1 {Chem.) 

it is extract^ from pine tar. and is also found in certain 
fossil resins. 

Re-tent' (r$-tRnt'), n. [L. retentum^ fr. retentus. p. p. 
See R»Taiw.] Tliat wliich is retained. Hickok. 

Re-ten'tlon (rt-tSn'shfin), n. [L. reteniio : cf. F. 
riteniion. See Retain.] 1. The act of retaining, or the 
fftate of being retained. 

2. The power of retaining ; retentiveness. 

No woman’s heart 

Bo big, to hold so much i they lack retention. Shak. 


taming; retentive force; as, the retennvUy of a 

II Re-ten'tor (-tSr), n. [L., a retainer.] {ZoU.) A 
muscle which serves to retain an or^i or part In place, 
esp. when retracted. of Fhylactoljsmata. 

Ro'te-PWe (rS't^-pSr), n. [L. reie a net -f- porus 
pore.] {ZoU.) Any one of 
seveiw species of bryozoans 
of the genus Metepora. Tliey 
form delicate calcareous cor- 
als, usiudly composed of thin 
fenestrated fronds. 

Re-tO*' (rft-tSks'), V. f. [L. 
retexere^ lit., to unweave ; 
pref. re- re- -f texere to 
weave.] To annul, as orders. 

[06s.] Bp. Hacket. 

RO-MSOnra (rS-tfiks'ttlr ; 

135), n. The Mt of weaving jfcn>p„re. n„. 
or forming again. Carlyle. 

Reth'or (reth'Cr), n. [Cf. F. rhlteur. See Rhetoe.] 
A rhetorician ; a careful writer. [06.t.] 

If a rethor couthe fair ciidite. Ch€tuce)\ 

Reth'CKryka (-;fe-rYk), n. Rhetoric. [06^.] Chancer. 

II Re^ti-a^-tUI (rS'shl-a'rY-fiH), n. [L., fr. rete a net.] 
{Rom. Antiq.) A gladiator armed with a net for entan- 
gling his adversary and a trident for despatching him. 

Re'tl-a-ry (rS'shT-ft-rpb ». [See Retiabitb.] 1. {Zo- 
ol.) Any spider which spins webs to catch its prey. 

2. A retiarius. 

Re'tl-a-xy, a. [Cf. LL. retianus.] 1. Netllko. 

This work is in retiary, or hanging textures. Sir T. Browne. 

2. Constructing or using a web, or net, to catch prey ; 
— said of certain spiders. 

3. Armed with a net ; hence, skillful to entangle. 

Bcholastic retiary versatility of logic. Coleridge. 

Retl-oencb (rSt'I-scns), n. [L. reticenlia: cf. F. 
riticence.'] 1. The quality or state of being reticent, or 
keeping silence ; the state of holding one’s tongue ; re- 
fraining to speak of that which Is suggested ; uncommu- 
nicativeness. * 

Such fine roserve and noble retirencr. Tennyson. 

2. {Rhet.) A figure by which a person really spoa!^ of 
a thing while he xuakes a show us if he would say nothing 
on the subject. 

Retl-oen-oy (-sen-sjr), n. Reticence. 

Retl-oent (-sent), a. [L. reticensy p. pr. of reiicere 
to keep silence ; re- -j- tacere to be silent. See Tacit,] 
IncIinM to keep silent ; reserved ; tincommunicative. 

RetT-Olo (-k’i), n. [Bee Reticule.] 1. A small net. 

2. A reticule. See Reticule, 2. \K.] 

Re-tfc'n-lar (r^-tTk'Cl-lSr), a. [Cf. F. rHiatlaire. 
See RimcuLB.1 1. Having the form of a net, or of net- 
work; formecTwith interstices; retiform; as, reticular 
cartilage; u reticular lesd. 

2. {Anat.) Of or pertaining to a reticulum. 

II Re-tlo'a-Ul'tl-a (-IS'rl-ft), n. pi. [NL. See Rktic- 
ULA&.] {Zdbl.) An ex- 
tensive division of rhizo- 
pods in which the pseu- 
dopodia are more or less 
slender and coalesce at 
certain points, forming 
irregular meshes. It in- 
clude the shelled Fo- 
raminifera, together with 
some groups which lack 
a true shell. 



n. {Zool.) One of the 

stngdlata. with Pteudopodia ex- 
Retic^ai^ panded » 6 Lagena, with three 

R6-tiC'a-lAr-ly, adv. ChemlRTS. Much enlarged. 

In a reticular manner. 

Re-tio'ii-lfltb (rl-tTk'fi-Ut), Re-tlo'Q-Ui'ted (-15't6d), 
a. [L. retirulatu*. Bee Reticule.] w 

1. Reaembrug network; having the 
form or appearance of a net ; netted ; 
as, a reiiculated stmeture. 

2. Having veins, fibers, or lines / 
crossing like the threads or fibers of a 
network ; as, a reticulate, leaf ; a tctic- 
ulcUed surface ; a reticulated wing of 
an insect. 

Betteulated glass, ornamental ware I 

made from glass in which one set of t 

white or cowed lines seems to meet Leaf, 

and interlace with another set in a different plane. — Xs- 
tkmlatsd nkroaselsr, a micrometer for an otifical instru- 
ment, consisting of a reticule in the foens of an eyepiece. 

Bstleulated work {Masonry)^ work constructed vHth dia- 
mond-shaped stones, or square stones placed diagonally. 

Rg-tlo^n-lA'tiOll (-IS'shfin), n. The quality or state 
of being reticulated, or netllke; that which is reticu- 
lated ; network ; an organization resembling a net. 

Ths particular net you occupy in the great I'etirulatUm. 

Carlyle, 


II Rg-tUrU-llim (-Inm), n. ; pi. Reticula (-la). [JL., 
dim. of rete a net.] {Anat.) (a) The second stomach of 
ruminants, in which folds of the mucous membrane form 
hex^onal cells; — also called the honeycomb stomach. 
(6) The neuroglia. 

Ketl-fonn (ret'I-ffirm), a. [L. rete a net -f -form : 
cf. F. rSH/orme.] Composed of crossing lines and in- 
terstices ; reticular ; netlike ; as, the retiform coat of 
the eye. 

Rcit'l-IIA (rgt'I-na), tt. FNL., from L. reie a net. Cf. 
Reticule.] (Xnaf.) The delicate membrane by which 
the back part of the globe of the eye is lined, and in 
which the fibers of the optic nerve terminate. Bee Eye. 

BSP* The fibers of the optic nerve and the retinal blood 
vessels spread out upon tlie front surface of the retina, 
while the sensory layer (called Jacobis inemhrane)^ con- 
taining the rods and cones, is on the back side, next the 
choroid coat. 

II Reti-iuu/a-limi (-nSk'fi-lQm), n. .* pi. RxmfAcnLA 
f-l&). [L., a holdfast, a band. Bee Retain.] 1. {Anat.) 
{a) A connecting band ; a frsenum ; as, the retinacula ox 
the ileocfipoal and ileocolic valves. (6) One of the annu- 
lar ligaments which hold the tendons close to the bones 
at the larger joints, os at the wrist and ankle. 

2. {Zool.) One of the retractor muscles of the probos- 
cis of certain worms. 

3. {Bot.) A small gland or process to which bodies are 
attached ; os, the glandular retinacula to which the pol- 
linia of orchids are attached, or the hooks which support 
the seeds in many acanthaceous plants. 

Rot'l-nal (rSt'l-ual), a. {Anat.) Of or pertaining to 
the retina. 

Retinsl pnrpls {Physiol. Chem.)^ the visual purple. 

Rs-tln'a-llte (re-tln'A-lit), n. [Gr. pyrrivv resin -f 
4ite.] {Min.) A translucent variety of serpentine, of a 
honey yellow or greenish yellow color, having a waxy 
resinlike luster. 

Ret^ln-as'p^t (rSt'In-Ss'fMt or -Ss-fSlt'), ) n. [Gr. 

II Ret^ln-U-plial'tnill (Tgt/Yn-Ss-fSl'tfim), j pTjnvij 
resin -f da^oAroc asphalt.] (jiffn.) Retinite. 

Reti-nErved^ (rBt'I-nSrvd^), a. [L. rete a net E. 
nerve..] {Bot.) Having reticulated veins. 

II ReM-ne'mn (rSt^-nR'anO, n. : pi. Rbtinra (-&). 
[NL. Bee Retina.] {Zo6l.) That part of tlie eye of an 
invertebrate which corresponds in function with the 
retina of a vertebrate. 

Re-tlnlo (rS-tlnnkb a. [Gr. pTjnV^ resin.] {Min. 
Chem.) Of or pertaining to resin ; derived from resin ; 
Bpeoiftcally, designating an acid found in certain fossil 
resins and hydrocarbons. 

REt'l-nlte (rfit'T-nit), n. [Gr. pnrivri resin : cf. F. r6- 
tinite.J {Min.) An infiammable mineral resin, usually 
of a yellowish brown color, found in roundish masses, 
sometimes with coal. 

Retl-nl'tia (rSVT-ni'tTs), n. [NL., fr. NL. & E. retina 
-f- -itis,] (Med.) Inflammation of the retina. 

Ret'l-nokl (rSt'I-nold), a. [Gr. pijTtvij resin -f -oid.] 
Reainlike, or resinilorm; resembling a resin without 
being such. 

Ret'l-nol (-nCl), n. [Gr. resin -f L. ofeum oil.] 
{Chem.) A hydrocarbon oil obtained by the distillation 
of resin, — used in printers’ Ink. 

II REti-nopIt'O-ni (-nfiFfl-rk), n. ; pi. RzTurorHOBJR 
(-r5). [NL., fr. NL, A E. retina -f Qr. <^<fpetv to bear.] 
{Zool.) One of a group of two to four united cells which 
occupy the axial part of the ooellL or ommatidia, of the 
eves of invertebrates, and oonti^ the terminal nerve 
fibrillse. See lUust, under Omuatidiuv. 

Ret'i-liopll'o-ral (-ral), a. {Zool.) Of or pertaining 
to retinophorsB. 

Ret^i-not'oo-py (-nfis'k^-py), n. [Retina -scopy.] 

{Physiol.) The study of the retina of the eye by means 
of the ophthalmoscope. 

Ret '1-11110 (rSt'T-nu ; 277), n. [OE. retenue^ OF. re- 
tenuCy fr. retenir to retain, ennMpue, hire. See Retain.] 
The body of retainers who foUow a prince or other dis- 
tinguished person ; a train of attendants ; a suite. 

Others of your insolent retinue. Shak. 

Whst followers, whst retinue canst thou gain ? Udton. 

To have at oas’s retisite, to keep or employ as a retain- 
er; to retain. [06z.] Chaucer. 


I) Re-tln'll-la (rt-tTn'fi-lk), n. ; pi. Retinulac (-18). 
[NL., dim. of NL. &. £. retina.] {Zool.) One of the 
group of pigmented cells which surround the retinopho* 
rae of invertebrates. See Illust, under Ommatidiuu. 

R0-tia'a-Xflt0 (-Ifit), a. {Zo'ol.) Having, or character- 
ized by. retinulo). 

R0W-pad(i4t'r.p5d), n. [L. rete a net -f- pes. pedis, 
a foot: of. F. rhtipMe.] {ZoU.) A bird having small 
polygonal scales covering the tarsi. 

B0-tir'a-oy (r8-tir'A-sy), n. Retirement ; — mostly 
used in a jocose or burlesque way. [U. N.] Bartlett. 

Whst one of our great men used to osll dignified retirary. 

C. A. Bnsied. 

Ret^i-nde' (r8t'I-rKdO» n. [F. ; cf. Bp. retirada re- 
treat. Bee Rit»e.] iFort.)k kind of retrenchment, 
as in the body of a bastion, which may be disputed Inch 
by inch after the defenses are dismantled. It usually 
consists of two faces which make a rebntering angle. 

R 0 -tlr 0 ' (r8-tlr'), v. t. [imp. &p. p. Bbtibmd (-tlrdO # 
p. pr. A vb. n. RrmiNo. J [F. retirer; pref, re- re- -f* 
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finr to dr»w. See Tieu>b.1 1. To withdraw ; to take 
away ; ~ aometiiuea used leflexivejy. 

He . . . retired himBell, his wife, sud children into a forest. 

Sir r. Sidnei/. 

As when the gun Is present all the year, 

And never doth retire his golden ray. Sir J, Daviet. 

8. To withdraw from circulation, or from the market ; 
to take up and pay ; as, to retire bonds ; to retire a note. 

3. To cause to retire ; specifically, to designate as no 
longer qualified for active service ; to place on the retired 
list ; os, to retire a military or naval officer. 

Re>tir6^ (rfi-tir'), V. i. 1. To go back or return; to 
draw l^k or away ; to keep aloof ; to withdraw or retreat, 
aa from observation ; to go into privacy ; as, to retire to 
his home ; to retire from the worid, or from notice. 

To Una back he cast him to retire. Sfjeneer. 
The mind contracts herself, and shrinketh in, 

And to herself she gladly doth retire. Sir J. Daviet. 

2. To retreat from action or danger ; to withdraw for 
safety or pleasure ; as, to retire from battle. 

Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the hottest battle, and retire 
ye from him, that he may be smitten, and die. 2 Sam. xi. iJ. 

3. To withdraw from a public station, or from busi- 
ness ; as, having made a large fortune, he retired. 

And from Britannia’s public posts retire. Addiam. 

4. To recede ; to fall or bend back ; as, the shore of 
the sea retires in bays and gulfs. 

5. To go to bed ; as, he usually retires early. 

Syn. — To withdraw ; leave ; depart ; secede ; recede ; 
retreat; retrocede. 

Re-tire', n. 1. The act of retiring, or the state of be- 
ing retired ; also, a place to which oue retires. [Obi.] 
The battle and the retire of the English succora. Bacon. 
lEvs] discover’d soon the place of hor retire. Milton. 

2. (Mil.) A call sounded on a bugle, announcing to 
skirmishers that they are to retire, or fall back. 

Re-tired' (rS-tird'), a. 1. Private ; secluded ; quiet ; 
os, a retired life ; a person of retired habits. 

A retired part of the peninsula. Hawthorne. 

2. Withdrawn from active duty or business ; as, a re- 
tired officer ; a retired physician. 

Batlrsd flank (Fort.\ a flank bent inward toward the 
rear of the work. — Batlred list {MU. Haval)^ a list of 
officers, who, by reason of advanced age or other disabil- 
ity, are relieved from active service, but still receive a 
specified amount of i>ay from the government. 

— Re-tiredly , adv. ~ Re-tlred'neM, n. 

Rd-tire'ment (r^-tlr'mcnt), n. [Of. F. retirenieni.'] 

1. The act of retiring, or the state of being retired ; 
withdrawal ; seclusion ; as, the retirement of an officer. 

O, blest lietirement^ friend of life’s decline. Goldamith. 
Retirement^ rural quiet, friendship, books. Thommi. 

2. A place of seclusion or privacy ; a place to which 
one witlidraws or retreats ; a private abode. \^Archauf\ 

This coast full of princely reiirementa for the sumptuousnesa , 
of their buildings and nobleness of the plantations. Kvelijn, 
Capreu had been the retirement of Augustus. Addiaon. 

Syn.— Solitude ; withdrawment ; departure; retreat; 
seclusion ; priva<!y. Bee Solitude. 

Re-tlr'er (-tir'Sr), n. One who retires. 

Ra-ttr'lng, a. 1. Reserved ; shy ; not forward or ob- 
trusive ; as, retiring modesty ; retiring maimers. 

2. Of or pertaining to retiremeut ; causing retirement ; 
suited to, or belonging to, retirement. 

Bstiring board (Mil.), a board of officers who consider 
and report upon the alleged incapacity of an officer for 
active service. — Eetirlng pension, a pension granted to 
a public officer on his retirement from office or service. 

Rat'i-ltBna (rSt'l-sten), n. (Chem.) A white crystal- 
line hydrocarbon produced indirectly from retene. 

II RMl-tS'lA (ret'Y-te'lS), n. pi. [NL., fr. rete a net ' 
-f- tela a web.] (Zodl.) A group of spiders which spin 
irregular webs ; —■called also Eetitelarim. 

Re-toUi' (rS-tffld'l, imp. & p. p. of Rktbli:.. 

Ro-tor'alon (r$-tflr'shQn), n. Same as Rbtortiok. 

Ro-tort' (rS-tdrt'), V. t. Ump. & p. p. Rxtortxo ; 
p. pr. & vh. n. Retobtimo.J [L. retortuSf p. p. of re- 
torquere ; pref. re- re- torguere to turn, twUt. See 
Torsion, and cf. Retort, n„ 2.] 1. To bend or curvo 
back ; as, a retorted line. 

With retorted head, pruoed thenuelves oa they floated. 

Southey. 

2. To throw back ; to reverberate ; to reflect. 

As when his virtues, shining upon otliers. 

Heat them and they retort that heat again 

To the first giver. .SAal:, 

3. To return, as an argument, accusation, censure, or 
incivility ; aa, to retort tlie charge of vanity. 

And with retorted scorn his buck he turned. Milton. 

Re-tort', V. i. To return an argument or a charge ; 
to make a severe reply. Pope. 

Re-tort', n. [See Hbtobt, v. f.] 1. The return of, or 
reply to, an argument, charge, censure, Incivility, taunt, 
or witticism ; a quick and witty or severe response. 

This is called the retort courteous. Shak. 

2. [F, retort e (cf. 8p. retorla)^ it. L. retortus^ p. p. of 
retorquesre. So named from its ^nt shape. See Retort, 
V. f.] (Chem. & the Arts) A vessel in which aubstances 
are subjected to distillation or decomposition by heat. It 
is made of different forma and materials for different 
uses, aa a bulb of glass with a curved beak to enter a re- 
ceiver for general chemical operations, or a cylinder or 
semicylinder of cast iron for the ^ 
manufacture of gas in gas works. K 


Retort. Tubulated Retort, 

Tubulated retort (Chem.), a retort having a tubulure for 


the introduction or removal of the substanoes which are 
to be acted upon. 

Syn. — l^partee ; answer. — Retort, Repaetbe. A 
ret^t is a short and pointed reply, turning back on an as- 
sailant the aremments, censure, or derision he had thrown 
out. A repartee is usually a good-natured return to some 
witty or sportive remark. 

Rs-tort'er (r^-tSrt^r), n. One who retorts. 

Rd-tor'tiOli (rS-t6r^8hlSu), n. [Of. F, retorsion. Bee 
Retort, v. t.] 1. Act of retorting or throwing back ; 
reflection or turning back. [Written also retorsion.] 

It was, however, nccesBary to poit8e»B Borne single term ex* 
pregeive of this intellectual retortion. Sir iv. JiamiUon. 

2. (Law) Retaliation. Wharton. 

Re-tort'lVE (ri-tdrt'Tv), a. Containing retort. 

Re-tOM' (re-tSs' ; 115), v. t. To toss back or again. 

Re-tonoh' (rS-tfioh'), v. t. [Pref. re- -f touch : cl. F. 
retoucher.] 1. To touch again, or rework, in order to 
imjprove ; to revise ; as, to retouch a picture or an essay. 

(Phoiog.) To correct or change, as a negative, by 
handwork. 

Re-tonoh', n. (Fine Arts) A partial reworking, as 
of a painting, a sculptor’s clay model, or the like. 

Re-tonoh'er (-SO* ^ retouches. 

Re-traoe' (rt-traa')» t. [Pref. re- -f trace : of. P. 
retracer. Cf. Retract.] 1. To trace back, as a line. 
Then if the line of Tumus you i'etrace. 

He spriags from Inaehus of Argive race. Dryden. 

2. To go back, in or over (a previous course) ; to go 
over again in a reverse direction ; as, to retract one’s 
steps ; to retrace one’s prooeedingA 

3. To trace over again, or renew the outline of, as a 
drawing ; to draw again. 

Re-tniot' (rt-trSkt'), v. t. \imp. &p. p. Retracted ; 
p. pr. &> vb. n. Rbtractino.] [F. rStracter^ L. retrac- 
tartf retraciatum, to handle again, reconsider, retract, 
fr. retrahere, retractum, to draw back. See Retreat.] 

1. To draw back ; to draw up or shorten ; as, the oat 
can retract its claws ; to retract a muscle. 

2. To withdraw ; to recall ; to disavow ; to recant ; 
to take back ; as, to retract an accusation or an assertion. 

I would aH freely have retracted this charge of idolatry ns 1 

ever made it. Bp, StiUinaftevt. 

3. To take bock, as a grant or favor previously be- 
stowed ; to revoke. [Oh.t.] Woodward. 

Syn. — To recall ; withdraw ; re.scind ; revoke ; un- 
say ; disavow ; recant ; abjure ; disown. 

Re-tract', v. i. 1. To draw back ; to draw up ; as, 
muscles retract after amputation. 

2. To take back what baa been said ; to withdraw a 
ooucession or a declaration. 

She will, and she will not ; Bhc grants, denies, 
tJonsents, retracts, advances, and then flies. ( franviUe. 

Re-tract', n. (Far.) The pricking of a horse’s foot 
in nailing on a shoe. 

Re-tract'ft-hte (-A-b’l), a. [Cf. F. retractable.] Ca- 
pable of being retracted ; retractile. 

Re-traot'ate (-at), v. t. [L. retractaiu.% p. p. of re- 
traetare. See Retract.] To retract ; to recant. [Obs.] 

\ Re^tXAO-tA'tion (rS'trffic-ta'ahlln), n. [Cf. F. r6trav- 
tation, L. retractatio a revision, reconaideration.] The 
act of retracting what has been said ; recantation. 

Re-tract'i-ble (rS-trSkt'T-b’l), a. Retractable. 

Re-traot'Uo (-11), a. [Cf. F, retractile.] (Physiol.) 
Capable of retraction ; capable of being drawn back or 
up ; OB, the claws of a cat are retractile. 

Re-txmc'tlon (rS-trSk'shttn), «. [Cf. F. ritroction^ L. 
retractio a drawing back, hesitation.] 1. The act of re- 
tracting, or drawing back ; the state of being retrai'ted ; 
as, the retraction of a cat’s claws. 

2. The act of withdrawing something advanced, stated, 
claimed, or done ; declaration of change of opinion ; re- 
cantation. 

Other men’s insatiable desire of revenge hath wholly beguiled 
both church and state of the benefit of all my either rvtractions 
or concessions. Rikon JJasilike. 

3. (Physiol.) (a) The act of retracting or shortening ; 
as, tho retraction of a severed muscle ; the retraction of 
a sinew, (ft) The state or condition of a part when 
drawn back, or towards the center of tlie body, 

Re-traot'iVE (r^-trXkt’Iv), a. Serving to retract ; of 
the nature of a retraction. — Re-traot'l’ye-ly, adv. 

Re-timot'iTe, n. That which retracts, or vvitbdrawa. 

RE-traot'or (-Sr), n. One who, or that which, re- 
tracts. Specifically : (a) In breech-loading firearms, a 
device for withdrawing a cartridge shell from the barrel, 
(ft) (Surg.) An instrument for holding apart the edges of 
a wound during amputation, (r) (Surg.) A band^ to 
protect the soft parts from injury by the saw during 
amputation, (d) (Anai. & Zool.) A muscle serving to 
draw in any organ or part. Bee Illusi. under Phylacto- 

LJBlfATA. 

RE-traiot' (rft-trSt'), n. Retreat [Oft*.] Bacon. 

Ra-triUt' (ri-trat'),n. [It ritrattOj fr. rtfrarre to draw 
back, draw, fr, L. retrahere. See Retract.] A portrait ; 
a likeness. [Oft.v.] 

Whose fair retrait 1 In my shield do bear. Spenser. 

Ra'tnuu-Ionil' (rS/trSna-ffirm'). v, t. To transform 
anew or bock.— Re'trUM-fQr-llia'tlOII (-fSr-mS'shfin), «. 

Ra'tnuiS-lAtE' (rS^trifoie-Iit'), v. (. To translate anew ; 
especially, to translate back into the original language. 

II Re-trult (r<l-trSks'Tt),n. [L., (he) has withdrawn. 
See Retract.] (O. Eng. Law) The withdrawing, or 
open renundaUon, of a suit in court by the plaintiff, by 
which he forever lost his right of action. JSlackstonc. 

Re-trMd' (re-tr8d'), v.t.&i. To tread again. 

RE-tTMt' (rfr-trUt'), n. [F. tciraUe, fr. retraire to 
withdraw, L. retrahere ; pref. re- re- -f- trahere to draw. 
Bee Trace, and cf. Retract. Retrace.] 1. Tlie act of 
retiring or withdrawing one’s self, especially from what 
is dan^rous or disagreMble. 

In a retreat he outruns any lackey. Shak, 


2. The place to which anyone retires ; a ]daoe of pri- 
vacy or safety ; a refuge ; an aeylum. 

He built his son a house of pleasure, and spared no oost to 
make a delicious retivoT. L' Estrange. 

That pleasing shade they sought, a soft retreot 
From sudden April showers, a shelttT from the heat, Dryden* 

3. (Mil. &. Naval) (a) The retiring of an army or body 
of men from the face of an enemy, or from any ground 
occupied to a greater diatance from the enemy, or from 
an advanced position, (ft) The withdrawing of a ship or 
fleet from an enemy for the purpose of avoiding an en- 
gagement or escaping after defeat, (c) A slfpal given in 
the army or navy, by the beat of a drum or the sounding 
of trumpet or bugle, at sunset (when the roll is called), 
or for retiring from action. 

A retreat is properly an orderly march, in which 
circumstance it ditters from njiight. 

4. (Feel.) (a) A special season of solitude and silence 
to engage in religious exerclBCH. (6) A period of several 
days of withdrawal from society to a religious house for 
exclusive occupation in the duties of devotion; as, to 
appoint or observo a retreat. 

S 3 m. — Retirement ; departure ; withdrawment ; sc- 
oluuon ; solitude ; privacy ; asylum ; shelter ; refuge. 

Ra-tlEAt' (rS-trSt'), t>, i. [imp. & p. p. Retreated ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. EETREATWa.] To make a retreat ; to re- 
tire from any position or place ; to withdraw ; os, tlie 
defeated army retreated from the field. 

Tlie rapid currents drive 

Towards the retreating aea their furious tide. Milton. 
RE-trEEt'fpl (-fyl), a. Furnishing or serviim as a re- 
treat. [A.] “ Our reffea(fuf flood.” Chajman. 

RE-trEat%Ent (-ment), n. The act of retreating ; 
specifically, the Hegira. [iZ.] D'Urfey. 

RE-trEllio]l' (r^-tr8nch'), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Re- 
trenched (-trSucht') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Retbenchino.] 
[OF. retrenchier^ F. retranchcr ; pref. re- re- -f OF. 
trcnchier^ F. trancher^ to cut. See Trench.] 1. To cut 
off ; to p^ away. 

Thy exuberant parts retrench. Dvxham. 

2. To lessen ; to abridge ; to curtail ; as, to retrench 
superfluities or expenses. 

But this thy glory shall be soon retrenched. Milton. 

3. To confine ; to limit; to restrict. Addison. 

These figures, ought they then to receive a retrenched interpre- 
tation ? /. Taylor. 

4. (Fort.) To furnish with a retrenchment ; as, to re- 
trench bastions. 

Syn. — To lessen ; diminish ; curtail ; abridge. 
Re-trenoll', v. i. To cause or suffer retrcnchni^nt , 
specifically, to cut down living expenses ; as, it is more 
reputable to retrench than to live embarrassed. 
RE-trEOOll'lllEnt (-ment), n. [Cf. F. retranchemeni.] 

1. The act or process of retrenching; as, the re- 
trenchment of words in a writing. 

The retrenchtnent of my expenses will convince you that I 
mean to replace your fortune as far as 1 can. li’alpole. 

2. (Fort.) A work constructed within another, to pro- 
long the defense of the position wlieu the enemy has 
gained possession of the outer work ; or to protect the 
defenders till they con retreat or obtain terms for a ca- 
pitulation. 

Syn. — Lessening; curtailment; diminution; redac- 
tion ; abridgment. 

RE-trl'Ol (rS-trUal), n. A second trial, experiment, or 
test ; a second judicial trial, as of an accused person. 

RE-trlb'ntE (rft-trlb'tlt), t. [L. retributuSy p. p, of 
retribuere to retribute; pref. re-’j-trihuere to bestow, 
assign, pay. Boo Tribute.] To pay back ; to give in 
retium, as payment, reward, or punishment ; to requite ; 
as, to retribute one for his kindness; to retribute Just 
punishment to a criminal. [Obs. or R.] Locke. 

RE-trib'H-tEr (-tt-t8r), n. One who makes retribution. 
Ret'rt-ba'tton (rgt'rl-bS'shttn), n. [L. retributio : cf. 
F. retribution,] 1. The act of retrlbuting ; repayment. 

In good offices and due rctnbufions, we may not be plnchlne: 
and niggardly. Bj>. J/all. 

2. That which is given in repayment or compensation ; 
return suitable to the merits or deserts of, as an action ; 
commonly, condign punishment for evil or wrong. 

All who have their reward on earth, . . . 

Naught seeking but the praise of men, here find 

Fit retribution, empty os their deeds. MUton. 

3. Specifically, rewaM and punishment, as distributed 
at the general judgment. 

It is a strong argument for a state of retrihufinn hereafter, 
that in this world ^rtuous persons are very often unfortunate, 
and vicious persons prosperous. Add itum . 

Syn. — ^payment; requital; recompense ; payment ; 
retfuiation. 

RE-tzn/lI-tlVE (rt-trTb^-tlv), 1 a. [Cf. LL. retribu- 
RE-tTflyu-tO-ry (-trib'tl-tfi-ry), I form* worthy of 
retribution.] Of or pertaining to retribution ; of the 
nature of retribution; Involving retribution or repay- 
ment ; as, retributive justice , retributory comforts. 

RE-trlET'a-blE (r#-trSv'4-b’l), a. [Prom Retrieve.] 
That may be retrieved or recovered; admitting of re- 
trieval. ~ RE-tftoy'alOE-iiEM, n. ~ RE-tilEv'A-hly , adv. 
RE-tXlET'Rl (-rtl), n. The act of retrieving. 

RE-txtoyE' (rt-trSv'), v. t. [imp. & p.p. Retrieved 
, (-trSvd ') ; p. pr,& vb. n. Retrievino,] [OE. retrevev, 

, OF. retrover to find again, recover (if rctroere he finds 
again), P. retrouver; pref. re- re- -f OF. trover to find, 
F. trouver. See Trover.] 1. To find again ; to recover , 

, to regain ; to restore from loss or injury ; as, to retrieve 
one’s character ; to retHeve independence. 

With late repentance now they would re/nVir 

Tho bodies they forsook, and wish to live. Dryaen. 

2. To recall ; to bring back. 

To rsfrietf them from their cold, trivial conceit*. Berkeley. 
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3. To mmedy the evil coasequenoai of ; to repair, u a 
loee or damage. 

Accept my eorroir, and rtirieve my fall. Prior, 
There ii much to be done . . . and much to be t'ttrieved. 

Burke. 

Syn. — To recover ; regain ; recruit ; repair ; restore. 

Re-tdora' (rS-trSv'). v. i. (Spor/.) To discover and 
bring in game that has been killed or wounded ; as, a dog 
naturally inclined to retrieve. Walsh . 

Rf-tneva', n. 1. A seeking again; a discovery. 

B. Jonson. 

2- The recovery of game once sprung ; — an old sport- 
ing term. [Oba.] JSaret. 

Ra-tilav^mant (-ment), n. Retrieval. 

Ra-triar^er (-trfiv'Sr), n. 1. One who retrieves. 

2- iZo’dl.) A dog, or a breed of dogs, chiefly employed 
to retrieve, or to find and recover game birds that 
have been killed or wounded. 



Retriever. 


Ra-trlm' (r8-trTin')« *'• f* To trim again. 

Rat'rl-mailt (rSt'rY-ment),n. [h.retrimeniHm.'\ Ref- 
use; dregs. [i?.J 

Ratra-. [L. retro, adv., backward, back. Cf. Re-.] 
A prefix or combining form siniifying backward, hack ; 
as, refroact, to act backward ; retrospect, a looking 
back. 

Ra^trCMtat' (rS'trfl-m' or r«t'r3-). r. i. [Pref. retro- 
-f* act.l To act backward, or in return ; to act in opposi- 
tion ; to be retrospective. 

Ra^trO;«0'tia]l (-Sk'shfin). n. [Cf. F. retroaction.] 

1. Action returned, or action backward. 

2. Operation on something past or preceding. 

Ra^tro-aotlTa (-Skt'Iv), a. [Cf. P. rStroactif.] Fit- 
ted or designed to retroact ; operating by returned ac- 
tion ; affecting what is past ; retrospective. Beddoes. 

Sstroacthrs law or statute {Late), one which operates to 
make criminal or punishable, or in any way expressly 
to affect, acts done prior to the passing of the law. 

Ra^tro-ftOtiira-ly, adv. in a retroactive manner. 

Rg'lItMMdA (rytrfi-eSd or r»t'r3- ; 277), t^ t. [Pref. 
retrch -f cede ; of. F. WfrocMer.l To cede or grant back ; 
as J;o retrocede a territory to a former proprietor. 

Re'triKMdt, V. i. [ll refrocedere ; retro backward, 
back -f> eedere to go. fiee Cede.] To go back. 

Re^traHO«d'«Dt (-sW'cnt), a, [L. retrocedent, p. pr.] 
Disposed or likely to retrocede ; —said of diseases which 
from one part of the body to another, as the gout. 

R«^tro-OM'aiOB (-sffsh'tin), n. [Cf. F. rStroeesaion. 
See Retrocede.] 1. The act of retroceding. 

2. The state of being retroceded, or granted back. 

3. (dfed.) Metastasis of an eruption or a tumor from 
the surface to the interior of the body. 

REHO-Oliolr (-kwlr), n. [Pref. retro- -f choir,] {Eccl. 
Arch.) Any extension of a church behind the high altar, 
as a chajpel ; also, in an apsidal church, all the space 
beyond the line of the back or eastern face of the altar. 

RE'tro-OOp^-Unt (-kSi/fl-lant), a. [gee RsTBOcoru- 
LATiON.] Gopulatiiw backward, or from behind. 

RE'tlb-OOp/11-lft'tlMl (-15'shttn), n. [Pref. retro- -f 
oop^ation.] Copulation from behind. Sir T. Browne. 

lU^tro-dllO^on (-dfik'shfln). n. [L. retroducere, re- 
troduetum, to lead or bring back ; retro backward -f- du- 
cere to lead.] A leading or bringing back. 

Re^O-flez (-flWes), \ a. [Pref. retro- -f- L. Jlec- 

Bd^lTO-fleSEd (-flfikst), ( tere, ftexnm, to bend, to 
Aum.] Reflexed ; bent or turned abruptly backward. 

Rwtro-fUzlOll (-flSk^shlin), n. The act of reflexlng ; 
the state of beiim retroflexcKl. Cf. Retroversion. 

Re'tro-fnuit HriOrt), ) a. [Pref. retro- -f- L, /raciua, 

Rt'tro-traot^eO, i p. p. of f ranger e to break.] 
{Sot.) Refracted ; as, a retrojract stem. 

RE^tro-fcn'ttr'R-tiVi (-j«n'Sr-i-tTv), a. [Pref. retro- 
+ generattve.] Begetting young by retrocopulation. 

mtro-m-da'tloil (-gr&-dS'shtln), n. [F. retrogra- 
daSon orX. retrogradatio. See Rrtbooradr.] X. 
act of retrograding, or moving backward. 

2. The state of beim retn^rade ; decline. 

Ra^rb-gnUto (rytrfl-griW or rBt'rft- ; 277), a. [L. re- 

trograduM. from retrogradi, retrogretaut, to retrograde ; 
retro back -f- gradi to step : cf. F. retrograde. See 
Grxdr.] 1. {Aetron.) Apparently moving backward, 
and contrary to the auccessiou of the signs, that is, from 
east to west, as a planet. Sutton. 

And if he be in the west side in that oonditioo, then it he re- 
trograde. Chaucer. 

%. Tending or moving backward ; having a backward 
course ; contnuw ; as, a retrograde motion ; — opposed to 
progreuivo. “ i^rogresaiTe and not retrograde.** Bacon. 

It is most retrograde to our desire. Shak. 

3. Declining from a better to a worse state ; as, a re- 
irpgrade people ; retrograde ideas, morals, etc. Bacon. 

wtfD>iXlldt, V. i. limp. & p. p. Rbtrooradrd 
(•gri'ddd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. RetrooradinoJ [L. retro- 
gradarOt retrogradi : cf. F. retrograder.] 1. To go In a 
retrograde direction ; to more, or appear to move, back- 
ward, as a planet. 

2« Hohoe, to decline from a better to a worse oondi- 
Moo, ae in morals or intelligence. 


file, fenite, cAre, ftm, Arm, Aik, flnal» gU; Sve, Avent, 


Ro^tro-fim^Aillf 47 (rS^-gri^dTng-lj^ or rSt'rfl-), adv. 
By retrograding ; so as to retrograde. 

Ra'tlO-gTMO (*gT0s), n. [Cf. L. retrogreama.] Re- 
tr^ressiou. [J5.] //. Speticer. 

Ro'trO-gTM'alon (-gTSahnin), n. [Cf. F. retrogres- 
sion. See Retrooradr, and cf. Diorrsbion.] 1. Tlie 
act of retrograding, or going backward ; retrogradatiou. 

2. {Biol.) Backward development : a passing from a 
higher to a lower state of org^sation or structure, as 
when an animal, approaching maturity, becomes less 
highly organized than would be expected from Its earlier 
st^es or known relationship. Called also retrograde 
development, and regressive metamorphiain. 
Re^tro-gres'sivo (-grfis'alv), a. [Cf. F. retrogressif.] 

1. Tending to retrograde ; going or moving backward ; 
declining from a better to a worse state. 

2. {Biol.) Passing from a higher to a lower condition ; 
declining from a more perfect to a leas perfect state of 
orsnmization ; regressive. 

wtro-grM'glVfr-ly, adv. In a retrogreuive manner. 
Re^tro-mln^ffen-cy (-mln'jen-sy), ». The quality or 
state of being retromingeut. Sir T. Browne. 

Rd^tro-min'ffdnt (-jent), a. [Pref. retro- -f- L. min- 
gena, p. pr. of mingere to urinate.] Organized so as to 
discharge the urine backward. — n. {ZoU.) An animal 
that discharges its urine backward. 

Rd^tro-iml'SlFE c-pttl'slv). a. [Pref. retro- + L. pel- 
lere, pulaum, to imMl.1 Driving back ; repelling. 

Rd-trona^ (ri-trorsO. «• [B. retrorsua, retroveraus : 
retro back -f- vertere, veraum, to turn. Cf. Retrovert.] 
Bent backward or downward. — Rd-trone^y, adv. 

Re'tro-ipeot (rytrd-spSkt or rgt'rft.; 277), v. i. [L. 
retrospicere ; retro back -f- ^ecere, apectum, to look. 
See Sft, and cf. Rxpbot.] To look backward; hence, 
to affect or concern what is past. 

It may be useful to retrospect to an early period. A. Hamilton. 
Rd'taKHipaot, n. A looking back on things past ; view 
or coutemplation of the iiast. Cowper. 

We may introduce a song without retrosjiect to the old com- 
edy. Landor. 

Ra^trCHIMO^Oll (-spSk'shtln), n. Tlie act, or the 
faculty, of looking back on things past. 

Ra^tro-speo'tive (-spSk'tIvY, a. [Cf. F. ritroapectif.] 

, 1. Looking backward ; contemplating things past ; — 
opposed to proapective; as, a retroapective view. 

The sage, with retrospective eye. i*o/x. 

2. Having reference to what is past ; affecting things 
past ; retroactive ; as, a retroapective law. 

Inflicting death by a retrospective enactment. Macaulay. 
Re^tRHipo^va-ly, adv. By way of retrospect, 
Rd^tro-VAO'ol-lU^Oll (-vSk^sT-nS'shtin), n. {Med.) 
The inoculation of a cow with human vaccine vims. 

Ra^tfO-Ter'alon (-vSr'shlin), n. [Cf. F. rHroveraion. 
See Rrteovrrt. j A turning or bending backward ; also, 
the state of being turned or bent backward ; displace- 
ment backwards ; os, retroveraion of the uterus. 

In retroveraion the bending is gradual or curved ; 
in retroflexion it is abmpt or angular. 

Re'tro-VEIt (r3'tri;-v5rt or r8t'r3- ; 277), v. t. [imp. 
& p. p. Rbtbovrrtrd; p. pr. & vb. n. Rrtbovebtino.] 
[Pref. retro- -f- L. vertere, veraum, to turn. Cf. Re- 
TRORss.] To turn back. 

RE^tro-vert-M, a. In a state of retroversion. 
R^-tnidE' (r*-trpdO, v. t. {imp. & p. p. Retritded ; 

J ). pr. & vb n. Retrudino.] [L. retrudere ; re- -f tm- 
ei'e to thrust.] To thrust ^k. [if.] Dr. H. More. 
Rt-tnUE' (re-trps'), a. JL. retruaua concealed, p. p. 
of retrudere.] Abstruse. Dr. U. More. 

RE-trn'EiOll (r8-trp'zhlln), n. The act of retruding, 
or the state of being retrud^. 

In virtue of an endless remotion or retrusion of the constitu- 
ent cause. Coleridu^. 

Re-try' (rS-trP), V. t. To try (esp. judicially) a second 
time ; as, to retry a case ; to retr^ an accused j^rson. 
Rette (r»t), V. t. See Abet. \Oba.] Chaucer. 

REt'tar-y (r«t't8r-y), n. A place or establishment 
where flax is retted. ^ Ret. Ure. 

Ret'tlllA w- 1- The act or process of pre- 

paring flax for use by soaking, maceration, and kindred 
processes ; — also caUed rotting. See Rbt. Ure. 

2. A place where flax is retted ; a rettery. Ure. 

Re-U^' (rt-tttnd'), v. t. [L. retnndere, retuaum ; 
pref. re- re- -f tundere to beat.] To blunt ; to turn, as 
an edge ; flguratively, to cause to be obtuse or dull ; as, 
to refund confidence. Bay. Cudworth. 

RE-tvm' (rS-tflm'), V. t. & i. To turn again. 
Re-tWll' (rg-tdm'), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Rrtxjbnrd 
(- tflmd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Returning.] [OE. retvmen, 
retoumen, F. retoumer ; pref. re- re- 4- toumer to turn. 
See Turn.] 1. To turn back ; to go or come again to 
the same place or condition. ** JBefum to your father’s 
house.” Chaucer. 

()n their embattled ranks the waves return. Milton. 
If they rttui led out of liondage. It must bs into a stnte of 
freedom. Locke. 

Oust thou ort, and unto dust shtU thou return. Gen. til. 19. 
2. To come back, or begin again, after an interval, reg- 
ular or irregular ; to appear again. 

With the year 

Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. Milton. 

3. To speak in answer ; to reply ; to respond. 

He said, and thus the queen of heaven returned. Pope.. 

4. To revert ; to pass back into possession. 

And .leroboam said in his heart. Now shall the kingdom 
return to the house of David. 1 Kings xti. 8<]. 

6. To go back in thought, narration, or amment. 
But to return to my story.” Fielding. 

RE-tsni', V. i. 1. To bring, carry, send, or turn, back ; 
as, to return a borrowed book, or a hired horse. 

Both fled attonoe, ne ever bock returned eye. Spenser. 
2. To repay ; as, to return borrowed money. 


3. To give in requital or recompense ; to requite. 

The Lord shall return thy wickedness npon thine own head. 

1 Kings ii. 44. 

4. To give back in reply ; as, to return an answer ; to 
return thanks. 

6. To retort ; to throw bock ; as, to retimi the lie. 

If you are a malicious reader, you return upon mo, that I af- 
fect to be thought more imparflaf then 1 am. Dryden. 

0. To report, or bring back and make known. 

And all the people answered together, . . . and Moses returned 
the words of the people unto the Lord. Kx. xix. 8. 

7. To render, as an account, usually an official ac- 
count, to a superior ; to report officially by a list or state- 
ment ; as, to return a list of stores, of killed or wounded ; 
to return the result of an election. 

8. Hence, to elect according to the official report of 
the election officers. [iPno.] 

9. To bring or send back to a tribunal, or to an office, 
with a oertlfioate of what has been done ; os, to return a 
writ. 

10. To convey into official custody, or to a general de- 
pository. 

Instead of a ship, he should levy money, and return the some 
to the treasurer for his majesty’s use. Clarendon. 

11. (Tennia) To bat (the ball) back over the net. 

12. (Card Playing) To lead in response to the lead of 
one’s Mirtner ; as, to return a trump ; to return a dia- 
mond for a club. 

To rotnni a load (Card Playing), to lead the some suit 
led by one’s partner. 

Syn. — To restore ; requite ; repay ; recompense ; ren- 
der; remit; report. 

Re-toni' (rJ-tflrn'), n. 1. The act of returning (in- 
transitive), or coming back to the same place or condi- 
tion; as, the return of one long absent; tlie return of 
health ; the return of the seasons, or of an anniversary. 

At the return of the year the king of Syria will come up 
against thee. 1 Kings xx. 22. 

Ilia ptroonal return was most required and necessary. Shak. 

2. The act of returning (transitive), or sending back to 
the same place or condition ; restitution ; repayment ; 
requital ; retribution ; as, the return of anything bor- 
rowed, as a book or money ; n good return in tenui& 

You made my liberty your late request : 

Is no return due from a gratolul breast ‘f Dryden^ 

3. That which is returned. Specifically : (a) A pay- 
ment ; a remittance ; a re<iuital. 

I do expect return 

Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Slutk. 
(6) An answer ; as, a return to one’s question, (c) An 
account, or formal report, of an action performed, of a 
duty discharged, of facts or statistics, and the like ; as, 
election returns ; a return of the amount of goods pro- 
duced or sold ; especially, in the |)lural, a set of tabula- 
ted statistics prefixed for general information, (d) The 
profit on, or advantage received from, labor, or an invest- 
ment, undertaking, adventure, etc. 

The fruit from many doya of recreation ia very MtMe s but 
from these few hours we spend in prayer, the return in great. 

Je}\ Taylor , 

4. (i4rc^.) The continuation in a different direction, 
most often at a right angle, of a building, face of a build- 
ing, or any member, as a molding or mold ; — applied to 
the shorter in contradistinction to the longer ; thus, a 
facade of sixty feet east and west has a return of twenty 
feet north and south. 

6. (Lam) (a) The rendering back or delivery of a writ, 
precept, or execution, to the proper officer or court, (b) 
The certificate of an officer stating what he has done in 
execution of a writ, precept, etc., indorsed on the docu- 
ment. (c) The sending back of a commission with the 
certificate of the commissioners, (d) A day In bank. 
Bee Return day, below. Blackatone. 

6. {Mil. & Naval) An official account, report, or state- 
ment, rendered to the commander or other superior offi- 
cer ; as, the return of men fit for duty ; the return of the 
number of the sick : the return of provisions, etc. 

7. pi. {Fori. & Mining) The turnings and windings 
of a trench or mine. 

Betora ball, a ball held bv an elastic string so that it re- 
turuB to the hand from wmich it is thrown, — used os a 
plaything. — Estnm bead, a pii>e fitting for connecting 
the contiguous ends of two nearly pamlel pipes lying 
alongside or one above another. ~ Estnrn day (Zau*), the 
day when the defendant is to appear in court, and the 
sheriff is to return the writ and his proceedings. - Katunk 
fins, in a steam boiler, a flue which conducts flame or gases 
of combustion In a direction contrary to their previous 
movement in another flue. — Batvin pipa ( ^Sfeam Heating), 
a pipe by which water of condensation from a heater or 
radiator is conveyed back toward the boiler. 

RE-tnni'A-lAE (ri-tQm'&-b'l), a. 1. Capable of, or ad- 
mitting of, being returned. 

2. {Law) Legally required to be returned, delivered, 
given, or rendered ; as, a writ or precept returnable at a 
certain day ; a verdict relntnaUe to the court. 

RE-tUB'er (-Br), n. One who returns. 

RE-tlini'lEMm a. Admitting no return. Chapman. 

Re-tOM' (r^-tusO, a. [L. retuaua, p. p. : cf. F. rilua. 
See Rrtund.] {Bat, dc Zool.) Having the 
end rounded and slightly indented ; as, a 
retuae leaf. 

RehIe (rpl), n. & r. Rule. [Obs.] 

Reiuiie (rpm), n. Realm, [p^s-] 

Re^'lon (rB-un'ylln), n, [Pref, re- -f 
union t cf. P. reunion.] 1. A second un- 
ion ; union formed anew after separation, 
secession, or discord ; as, a reunion of 
parts or particles of matter ; a reunion 
of Darties or sects. 

2. An assembling of persons who have 
been separated, as of a family, or the members of a dls* 
banded regiment ; an aseembiy so composed. 

RE'II-Bhe' (rS^fl-nit'), v. t. & i. To unite again ; to 
join after sepimtion or variance. Shak. 
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REVEBSE 


at'Mtt'lMy ado. In • ratinitad 

A second unitingo CJ7.] 
Tourge sgain. 

AvvtHriM-iMMv vnv>«M'sY-ii5t), V. t. To vscoinste a 
second time or again. — Ed-VM^OI'lUl^tlOll (•ni'shOn), n. 

RfV^ldtt'oeilOe (rfiv^AUto^MUB)) n. The act of grow* 
ing well ; the state of being revalescent. 

Would thia prove that the patient’s revaUseenot had been 
independent of the medioinei ^ven him ? Coleridge. 

ROT^A'lM'oent (-sent), a. [L. revaUieens^ -enfis, jp. 
pr. of revaletcere / pref . re- re- 4- valescere^ v. inoho. fr. 
veUere to be well.] Growing well ; recovering strength. 

Rt-val^a-n'tion (rS-vKl^o-S^shttn), n, A second or 
new valuation. 

Rt-vamp' (rS-vSmp'), v. t. To vamp again ; hence, to 
patch up ; to reconstruct. 

Rrrn (rjv), V. f. To reave. [Ofrs.] Chaucer. 

Rove, n. [Bee Riavn.] An officer, steward, or gov- 
ernor. [Usually written reeve.] [(?6e.] Piers Plowman. 

Re-veal' (rd-vSl'), v. /. [imp. & p. p, Bjsvbalsd 
(- vSld') ; j). pr. & vb. n. RsvaALiira.] [F. rhiler^ L. 
revelare, revelatum^ to unveil, reveal ; pref. re- re- -|- 
veiare to veil, fr. velum a veil. See VazL.j 1. To make 
lonown (that which has been concealed or kept secret) ; 
to unvoll ; to disolose ; to show. 

Light was the wound, the prince's care unknown. 

She might not, would not, yet reveal her own. WaUer. 

2. Speclflcallv, to communicate (that which could not 
be ktiown or discovered without divine or supernatural 
instruction or agency). 

fiyu* — To communicate : disclose ; divulge ; wveil ; 
uncover ; open ; discover ; impart ; show. Bee OoMMtT- 
KXOATs. — Rxykal, Divulob. To reveal is literally to 
lift the veil^ and thus make known what was previously 
concealed ; to divulge is to scatter abroad among the 

O de, or make publicly known. A mystery or hidden 
line may be revealed; something long confined to the 
knowledge of a few is at length divulged. ** Time, which 
reveals all things, is itself not to be discovered.’* JLocke. 
** A tragic history of facts divulged.'* Wordsworth. 

Re- veal', n. 1. A revealing ; a disclosure. [Obs.] 

2. iArch.) The aide of an opening for a window, door- 
way, or the like, between the door frame or window 
frame and the outer surface of the wall ; or, where the 
opening is not filled with a door, etc., the whole thick- 
ness of the wall ; the Jamb. [Written also revel.'] 
Re-veal^a-Mia-ty (r«-v51/A-bIl'T-ty), n. The quality 
or state of being revealable ; revealablenesa. 

Ra-veal'a-ble (rt-vSl'&-b’l), a. Capable of being re- 
veaied. -Re-veal'a-ble-iioia, n. 

Re-vaal'ar (-8r), n. One who, or that which, reveals. 
Ra-veal'ment i-ment), n. Act of revealing. [i2.] 
Ra-vefr'0-tate (r5-v8j'8-tat), v. i. To vegetate anew. 
Ra-vaU'ia (r8-v51'y4 ; in the U» 8. service commonly 
rBv'i-iy ; 277), n. t®** rSveit^ fr. rSveitler to awake ; 
pref. re- re- -f- pref. es- (L. c*) 4- veiller to awake, 
watch, L. vigilare to watch. The English form was prob. 
taken by mistake from the French imper. rSveillez^ 2d 

E ers. pi. See ViaiL.l (MU.) The beat of drum, or bugle 
last, about break ol day, to give notice that it is time 
for the soldiers to rise, and for the sentinels to forbear 
challenging. ** Soimd a m'ctV/tf.” Dryden. 

For at dawning to assail ye 
Here no bugles sound reveille. Sir IT. Scots. 
Rev'el (rgv'BlL n. (i4rcA.) See Rbvbai.. [R.] 

Rev'el, n. [OF. revel rebellion, disorder, feast, sport. 
Bee Rbvbl, v. f.] A feast with loose and noisy jollity ; 
riotous festivity or merrymaking ; a oarousal. 

This day in mirth and revet to dispand. Chauetr. 
Soma men ruin . . . their bodies by incessant reveU. Jtamfjler. 
Muter of the revels, Kevel muter. Same u Lord of 
misrule^ under Lord. 

Rev'k, V. i. {imp. A p. p. Rbvbuu) (-81d) or Rbv- 
illid; p. pr. & vb. n. Rbvblino or Rsvkllino.] [OF. 
reveler to revolt, rebel, make merry, fr. L. rebeltare. 
Bee Rbbbl.] 1. To feast in a riotous manner ; to ca- 
rouse ; to act the bacchanalian ; to make merry. Shak. 

2. To move playfully ; to indulge without restraint. 
“ Where Joy most revels.** Shak. 

R#-VB1' (rt*v81'), V. t. [L. revellers ; re- 4- vellere to 
pluck, pull.] To draw back ; to retract. [06s.] Harvey. 

RbvVlate (r«v'8-15t), v. t. [L. revelatus, p. p. of 
re ve/fire to reveal.] To reveal. r06#.] Fryth. Barnes. 

Rov^e-U'tloa (dl'shfin), n. [F, rh'Hation, L. revela- 
tio. BeeRBviAL.] X. The act of revealing, discloeing, or 
discovering to others what was before unknown to them. 
2. That wldoh ie revealed. 

8. (Theol.) (a) The act of revealing divine truth. (6) 
That which ia revealed by God to man ; esp., the Bible. 

By revelatim he made known unto mt the mystery, «s I wrote 
afore in few words. Eph. lU. 3. 

8. Bpeclfloally, the last book of the sacred canon, oon- 
tah^ng the prophecies of Bt John : the Apocalypse. 

Rw'b-U^ (r«v'«.M't«r), [L.] One who makes 

a ravelaMon ; a revealer. [i?.] 

RtV'rtrbr (rlv'W-Br). n. [Written also reveller.] One 
w^ revels. “Moonshine rere/erjr.” Shak. 

R^Vtl'lMIt (r#-vR'l«nt), a. [L. revellenSf p, pr. of 
reveUere. Bee Rbvbl, v, #.] Oaualng revulsion } revul- 
**XS-**'.^ (Mod,) A revulinva medicine. 

RBV'Bl-aMiil (i^v'll-iBent), n. The act of reveling, 
(-Oi), 0 . [OF. revefdta.] Fond of tee- 
tlvity i given to merrymaking or reveling, [Ohs.] 

Companionable and revelotu was she. Chstwer. 
Rtv'fl-gimt' (rJv'n-routO, n. [See Root.] 1. Tu- 
multnoue feitlvily i revelry. [06#.] 

w engaging In a revel ; notey festivity ; revelmg. 

And pomp and feut and revidhr. MiUm. 
Bt<mi'8Utttffg.vBii'dl-kSt),e.f. Rb- 

VBBWCATID (-kl'tW) ; p. pr. A vb, n. RiwmoAniia.] 


fa mob. [06.t.] 

t n.} The aot 


dicaiion.] The aot of revendicating. [JK.j Vattd {Trans.). 

RB-vang •' (rl-vBoj'), v. t. [<wp. A p. p. Rbvbmobo ! 
(-vdnjd') ; p. pr. A vb. n. Rbybboino (-vgn'JTng).] [OF. I 
revengieTy F. revanoher ; pref. re- re- -f OF. vengier to I 
avenge, revenge, F. venger, L. vindicare. See Vindi- j 
OATB, YBMOBAKOB, Slid of. RbVINDICATB.] 1. To inflict 
harm in return for, as an injurj^ insult, etc. ; to exact 
satisfaction for, under a sense of Injury ; to avenge ; — 
followed eitiier by the wrong reoeiv^, or by the person 
or thing wronged, as the object, or by the reciprocal 
pronoun os direct object, and a preposition before the 
wrong done or the wrongdoer. 

To revenge the death of our fathers. Ld. pemere. 
The gods ore Just, and will revenge our oanee. Drgden. 
Come, Antony, and young Octavius, oomc, 

Revenge yourselves uone on Cusius. Shak. 

2. To inflict injury for, in a spiteful, wrong, or ma- 
lignant spirit ; to wreak vengeance for maliciously. 

Syn. — To avenge ; vindicate. Beo Avbmob. 

Re-vange', V. «. To take vengeance -with upon. 
[06#.] “ A bird that will revenge upon you all.” Shak. 

Ra-venga', n. 1. The act of revenging ; vengeance ; 
retaliation ; a returning of evil for evil. 

Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is but even with his en- 
emy 1 but in passing it over he is superior. Bacon. 

2. The disposition to revenge ; a malignant wisliing of 
evil to one who has done us an injury. 

Rex^enge now goes 

To lay a complot to betray thy foes. Shak. 

The indulgence of revenge tends to make men more savage 
and cruel. Kanies. 

Re-vanga'a-bla (-A-b’l), a. Capable ol being re- 
venged ; as, revengeable wrong. Warner. 

Ra-Banga'onoa (-uns), n. Vengeance; revenge. [06#.] 

Ra-vangedUL (-fpl), a. Full of, or prone to, revengo ; 
vindictive ; malicious ; revenging ; wreaking revenge. 

If thy revengeful heart can not forgive. Shak. 

May my hands . . . 

Never brandish more revengeful steel. Shak. 

Syn. — Vindictive ; vengeful ; resentful ; malicious. 

— Ra-vange'fiil-lF, adv. Ra-vengeliil-neaB, n. 

Ra-Baaga^aai, a. Uurevenged. [06#.] Marston. 

Ra-venge'ment (-ment), n. Revenge. [06#.] 

Ho ’ll breed revengement and a scourge for me. Shak. 

Re-VeB'gor (r6-v8n'j8r), n. One who revenges. Shak. 

Ra-van'^glng (-JTng), a. Executing revenge; re- 
vengeful. — Re-ven'irag-ly, adv. Sltak. 

Rav'a-mia (rSv'i-nu ; hfli), n. [F, revmu, OF. reve- 
nue, fr. revemr to return, L. rerenire ; pref. re- re- 4- 
venire to come. See Come.] 1. That which returns, or 
comes back, from an investment; the annual rents, 
profits, interest, or issues of any species of property, 
real or personal ; income. 

Do not anticipate your revenues and live upon air till you 
know what you are worth. Orag. 

2. Hence, return ; reward ; as, a revenue of praise. 

3. The annual yield of taxes, excise, customs, duties, 
rents, etc., which a nation, state, or municipality collects 
and receives into the treasury for public use. 

Bevenua cutter, an armed government vessel employed 
to enforce revenue laws, prevent smuggling, etc. 

Ra-varb' (rt-vgrb'), v, t. To echo. [06#.] Shak. 

Ra-Tar'bar-ont (rAvSr'bJr-emt), a. [L. reiferherane, 
p. pr.: cf. F. riverbirant. See Revbrbbratb.] Having 
the quality of reverberation ; reverberating. 

Ra-var'bar-ata (-tt), a. [L. reverberatus, p. p. of re- 
verberare to sti^e back, repel ; pref. re- re- 4- verberare 
to lath, whip, beat, fr. rerber a lash, whip, rod.] 1. Re- 
verberant. f06#.] ** The reverberate hille.** Shak. 

2. Driven back, as sound ; reflected. [Obs.] Drayton. 
Ra-var'bar-ata (-St), v. t. [imp. & p. p. rbvebbbr- 
ATBD (-S'WSd) ; o. A vb. n. Kevbebbbatimo.] I. To 
return or send tiaoK ; to repel or drive back ; to echo, as 
sound ; to reflect, aa light or heat. 

Who, like an arch, reverberatee 
The voice again. Shak. 

2. To send or force back ; to repel from side to side ; 
as, flame is reverberated in a furnace. 

3. Hence, to fuse by reverberated heat. [06#.] ** Re- 
verberated into glass.” Sir T. JSrwtme. 

Ra-varliar-Bta, v. i. 1. To resound ; to echo. 

2. To be driven back ; to be reflected or repelled, as 
rays of light ; to be echc^, as smmd. 

Ra-var'bar-a'tton (-S'shttn), n, [Cf. F. riverb^a- 
ffon.] The act of reverberating ; especially, the act of 
reflecting light or heat, or reechoing sound ; as, the re- 
verberaUon of rays from a mirror ; the reverberation of 
voices: the reverberation of heat or flame in a furnace. 

Ra-var'bar-a-ttira (la-vSr'bSr-S-tTv), a. Of the nature 
of reverberation; tending to reverberate ; reflective. 

This influence ta that which wa have intended 

above, aa the influence of the maaa upon Ita centers. /. Tagtor. 

Ra-var'bW-a'tar (-S'tSr), n. One who, or that which, 
produces reverberation. 

Ra-var'bar-a-ta-ry (-S*tfl-Ty), a. Producing reverber- 
ation ; acting by reverberation ; reverberatlve. 

Isverberatory famaoe. See the Note under Furbaos. 

Ra-Tar^bar-ft-UHTF, n. A reverberatoiy furnace. 

R^TWr'dvra (rS-ver'dflr ; 135), v. t. To cover again 
with verdure, Ld, Semers. 

Ra-Tara' (rt-vSr'), v. t, [imp. A P. J). Rbvbrbd 
(- v8rd'); p. pr. & vb. n. Rbvbrino,T [t. rei>treri; 
pref. re- re- -f vereri to fear, perh. akin to B. isurs/.* 
cf, F. rSvirer.j To n^psrd wltli reverence, or profound 
respect and affection, mingled witli awe or fear ; to ven- 
erate ; to reverence ; to honor In estimation. 

Maroua Aursllua, whom he rather revered aa his father than 
treated aa hla partnerin the empire. 

Byn. — To venerate ; adore ; reverence. 


Ra?^ar>ailoa (rXv'Sr-eus), n. [F. rSvSrenoe* L. twee* 
rentia. Bee Rbvbbbmt.] 1. Profound respect and es- 
teem mingled with fear and affootion, as for a holy being 
or place ; the disposition to revere ; veneration. 

If thou be poor, farewell thy rtfi»er<!Hce. Chaucer, 
Reverence, which ia the aynthoaU of love aud feor. Coleridge. 
When diaoords, and quarrels, and factions, are carried openly 
and audaciously, it i« a aigu the tweraicc of government is lost. 

HacoH. 

ytT; Formerly, as in Chaucer, reverence denoted “re- 
spect,” *‘ honor,” without awo or fear. 

2. The act of revering ; a token of respect or veneiB- 
tion ; an obeisauco. 

Hake twenty reverences upon receiving . . . about twopenee. 

OotdstnUiL 

Andcaoh of them doeth all hU diligence 

To do unto the feast reverence. Chaucer. 

3. That which deserves or exacts inaiiifostationa of 
reverence ; reverend character ; dignity ; state. 

I am forced to lay my x'everence by. Shak, 

4. A person entitled to be revered ; — a title applied 

to priests or other ministers with the pronouns his ox 
your; sometimes poetically to a father. Shak. 

Save yoQx revarenoe. Saving your revarsnea, an apolo- 
getical phrase for an unseemly expression made in the 
presence of a priest or clergyman. — Sir ravaranca, a 
contracted form of Save your reverence. 

Such a one as a man may not speak of, without he say, " Sir 
reverence.*' Shak. 

— To do ravaranca, to show reverence or honor ; to per- 
form an act of reverence. 

Now lies hp there, 

And none so poor to do him revocnce. Shak. 

Syn. — Awe ; honor ; veneration ; adoration ; dread. ■— 
Awe, Rbvbrbnob, Dbbad, Veneration. Reverence ia a 
strong sentiment of respect and esteem, sometimes min- 
gled Mightly with fear ; as, reverence tor the divine law. 
Awe is a mixed feeling of sublimity and dread in view of 
something great or terrible, sublime or sacred ; as, awe 
at the dirtne presence. It does not necessarily imply 
love. Dread is an anxious fear in view of an impending 
evil ; as, dread of punishment. Fenrrafion ia reverence 
in its strongest numifestatlons. It is tiie highest emotion 
we can exercise toward human beings. Exalted and 
noble objects produce reverence: terrific and threatening 
objects awaken dread ; a sense oi the divine presence fills 
us with awe: a union of wisdom and virtue in one who 
is advanced in years inspires us with veneration. 

Rev'tr-enoe, v. t. [imp. &p.p. Reverenced (-enst) : 
p. pr. & vb. n. Reverencing (^n-slng).] To regard 
or treat with reverence ; to regard with respect and 
affection mingled with fear ; to venerate. 

Let ... the wife see that she revet'eno# her husband. Eph. v. 8S. 

Those that I reverence thoae I fear, the wi*e. Skak. 
Rev'er-en-eer (-cn-s8r), n. One who regards with rev- 
erence. ” jRet>«’cnccr# of crowned heads.” Swift. 

Rev'er-end (-end), a. [P. rbvkrend, L. reverendus, it. 
revereri. Bee Reverb.] Worthy of reverence ; entitled 
to respect mingled with fear and affection ; venerable. 

A f'everend sire among them came. Milton, 

They must give good example and reverend deportment in the 
face of their child ron. Jer, Tuglar. 

jar* This word is commonly given as a title of respect 
to ecclesiasticB. A clergyman is styled the reverend ; a 
dean, the very reverend; a bishop, the fight reverend; an 
archbishop, the most reverend. 

Rev'er-flOd-ly, adv. Reverently. [06#.] Foxe. 
Rev'er-ent (-ent), a. [L. reverens, -entis, p. pr. of 
revereri. See Revere.] 1. Disposed to revere; im- 
pressed with reverence ; submissive ; humble ; respect- 
ful ; as, reverent disciples. “ They . » . prostrate fell 
before him reverent.** Milton. 

2. Expressing reverence, veneration, devotion, or sub- 
mission ; as, reverent words ; ref>erent behavior. Jic^. 

Rev^er-en'tUd (-8n'shal), n. [Cf. F. rbvSrenciel. Bee 
Reverence.] Proceeding from, or expressing, reverence; 
having a reverent quality ; reverent ; as, reverential fear 
or awe. ” A reverenfiaf esteem of things sacred.” South. 
ReT^er-en'dAl-ly, adv. In a reverential manner. 
Rey'er-ent-ly, adv. In a reverent manner; in re- 
spectful regard. 

Re-yer'or (rfl-vSr'Sr), n. One wbo reveres. 

Rev'er-to (r8v'?fr-T or rSv'Sr-y; 2n), \ n. ; pi. RmrBE- 
Rev'er-y (rSv'Sr-y), f ib8(-t#). 

rherie, fr. rSver to dream, rave, be liglit-headed. 
Rave.] 1. A loose or irregular train oi thought ocour- 
riM in musing or meditation; deep musing; daydream. 
“ lUpt In nameless fweris. ” Tennyson. 

When ideas float in our mind without any reflection or regard 
of the understanding, it la that which the French call rrvery; 
our language has soaree a name lor it Locke. 

2. An extravBgantoonoeitof the fancy; a vision. [JR.] 
There are IntUdte raoemt and numberless extravairanoieB 
pass through bo^wlae and foolish minda]. Jddtsoit. 

Re-yer^B8l (ri-vSi/iul), a. [See Reverse.] Intended 
to reverse ; implying reversal. [Obs.] Bp, Burnet. 

Re-Tnr'Md, n. [From Reverse.] 1. The act of ^ 
versing; the causing to move or face in an opposite 
direct^, or to stand or lie in an Inverted position : as, 
the reversal of a rotating wheel ; the reversal of objects 
by a convex lens. , , . j 

2. A change or overthrowing; a^ the reversal of a jud^ 
ment, which amounts to an offlciai declaration that It is 
false ; the reversal of an attainder, or of an outlawry, by 
which the sentence is rendered void. Rlackstone. 

Re-verse' (r«-v«rs'), o. [OE. revers, OF. retrr#, 1^ 
reversus, p. p. of revertere. Revert.] 1. 
backward ; having a contrary or opposite direction , 
hence, <q?poaite or contrary in kind ; m, the reverse or- 
der or method. “ A vice reverse onto thie.^ Gow^, 
2* Turned upside down ; greatly disturbed. [t/os.] 
He found the sea divww 

With many a windy storm reverse. uower. 

8. (Bot. A Eodl.) Reversed ; as, a reverse shelL 
Bererts beariag the bearing of a bsck sta tion aa 

observed frornthe station next in advance. — Bsverse 
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{RaUwaya\ a curve like the letter $• formed of two 
curves bending in opposite directions. — tteverte dr* 
(Alii.), a fire in the rear. — Revert* opuatlon (i/a<A.)i an 
operation the ateps of which are taken in a contrary 
order to that in which the same or eimilar atepa are taken 
ill another operation considered aa direct ; an operation 
in which that la sought which in another operation is 
dvcn, and that given which in the other is sought : as, 
Jnding the length of a pendulum from its time of vi- 
bration is the reverse operation to finding the time of 
vibration from the length. 


S! 


Re-vene' (r^-vers'), n. [Cf. F. revers. See Rbvbrsb, 

0.1 1. Tiiat which appears or is presented when any- 
thing, an a lance, a lino, a course of conduct, etc., is re- 
verted or turned contrary to its natural direction. 


lie did $o with the reverse of the lance. .Sir JV. .Scoff, 


2. That wldoh is directly opposite or contrary to some- 
thing else ; a contrary ; an opposite. Chaucer, 

And then mistook reverse of wrong for right 2'ope. 

To make everything the reverse of what they have seen, is 
quite as easy as to destroy. Jiurkt. 

3. Tho act of reversing ; complete change ; reversal ; 
hence, total change in circumstances or character ; espe- 
cially, a change from better to worse ; misfortune ; a 
check or defeat ; as, the enemy met with a reverse. 

The Mtrange reverse of fate you see i 
1 pitied you, now you may pity me. Dryden. 

By a reverse of fortune, Stephen b^omes rich. Lamb. 

4. Tho back side ; as, the reverse ot a drum or trench ; 
the reverse ot a medal or coin, that is, the side opposite 
to the obverse. See Obvkrsb. 

6. A thrust in foncing made with a backward turn ot 
the hand ; a backluindod stroke. [Oftj.] tSbak. 

6. (ib'nrt/.) A turn or fold made in bandaging, by which | 
the direction of the bandage is changed. | 

Bfhverff'^v. t. [imp. &p. p. Revkrsko (-vSrst') ; p. 
pr. & vb. 11 . Kevkbsino.J [See Reverse, o., and cf. Re- 
vert.] 1. To turn back ; to cause to face in a contrary 
direction ; to cause to depart. 

nd that old dame Raid many an idle verse, 
ut of her daughter’s heart fond fancies to revti-se. Spenser. 

2. To cause to return ; to recall. 

And to his fresh remembrance did reverse 

The ugly view of his deformed crimes. Spenser. 

3. To change totally ; to alter to the opposite. 

Reverse the doom of death. Shak. 

She reversed the conduct of the celebrated vicar of Bray. 

Sir U’. Scott. 

4. To turn upside down ; to invert. 

A pyramid fevei'sed may stand upon his point if balanced by 
admirable skill. Sir If*. 7'empk. 

6. Hence, to overthrow ; to subvert. 

These can divide, and these veve)se, tlie state. Pope. 

Custom . . . 7’LTerets even the distlnctiuns of good end evil. 

Rogers. 

6. {Law) To overthrow by a contrary decision ; to 
make void ; to undo or annul for error ; as, to reverse a 
judgment, seuteuce, or decree. 

Rtvtrst arms (JJiJ.)^ a position of a soldier in which the 
piece passes between the right elljow 
and the body at an angle of 45'^', and 
is held as in the illustration. ■ To rt- 
verse an engine or a machine, to cause 
it to perform its revolutions or action 
in the opposite direction. 

Syn.— To overturn; overset; in- 
vert ; overthrow ; subvert ; repeal ; 
annul ; revoke ; undo. 

Re-versE', 1 . 1. To return ; to 
revert. Spenser. 

2. To become or be reversed. 

Ro-verBed' (-vSrstO, a. 1. Turned 
side for side, or end for end ; changed 
to the contrary ; specifically (Jfot. 

& Zodl.)^ sinistrorso or. slnistral ; 
as, a reversed^ or sinistral, spiral or 
shell. 

2. {Law) Annulled and the con- 
trary substituted ; as, a reversed 
Judgment or decree. Reverse Arms. 



Reversed poelUve or negative (Photog.), a picture cor- 
Teeponding with the origin.al in light and shade, but re- 
versed as to right and left. Abney. \ 

RB-VOrs'dd-ly (-vSrs'Sd-iy), adv. In a reversed way. 

Re-VerseleM, a. irreversible. [iJ.] A. Seward. 

RB-VEWely, adv. In a reverse manner ; on the other ! 
hand ; on the opi>osite. Bp. Pearson. 

Ro-TBlB^or (-vSre'Sr), w. One who reverses. 

Re-vers^i-bil^i-ty (-I-blinf-tj?), n. The quality of be- ' 
ing reversible. Ti/ndaJl. 

Re>yorB'l-blo (rS-vSrs'T-b’l), a. [Cf. r. rSveriible re- 
vertible, reversionary.] 1. Capable of being reversed; 
as, a chair or seat Jiaving a reversible back ; a reversible 
Judgment or sentence. 

2. Hence, having a pattern or a finished surface on 
both sides, so that either may bo used ; — said of fabrics. 

Bsvsriibl* look, a lock that may be applied to a door 
opening in either direction, or hinged to either jamb. -* 
Reranible process. Bee under Pbocbss. 

R0-y«ra'i'bly, adv. in a reversible manner. 

Re-Vira'IaC, a. Serving to effect reversal, as of mo- 
tion ; capable of being reversed. 


Reversing englns, a steam engine haring a reveniing 


Rb-VET^sSoii (r^-ver'shiin), n. [P. rSversion^ L. re- 
versio a turning back. See Revert.] 1. The act of 
returning, or coming back ; return. [Obs.] 

After hl« reversion home, fhd] was spoiled slso, of stl that he 
brought with him. Foxe. 

2. That which reverts or returns ; residue. [Ohs.] 
The itnall reversion of thi« great navy which came home 
might be looked upon hy religious eye* as relicv. Fuller. 


3. {Law) The returning of an estate to the grantor or 
his heirs, by operation of law, after the grant has termi- 
nated ; hence, the residue of an estate left In the pro- 
prietor or owner thereof, to take effect in possession, by 
operation of law, after the termination of a limited or 
less estate carved out of it and conveyed by him. /Cent. 

4. Hence, a right to future possesdon or eujoymeut ; 
succession. 

For even reversions are all begged before. Dryden. 

6. {Annuities) A payment which is not to be received, 
or a benefit which d<fes not begin, until the happening of 
some event, as the death of a living person. Brands dc C. 

6. {Biol.) A return towards some ancestral type or 
character ; atavism. 

Reversion of series {Al(j.\ the sot of reverting a series. 
See 7'o revert a series^ under Revert, v, t. 

Re-ver'Slon-a-iy (rfi-vSr'shflu-t-rj^), a. (Ltnv) Of or 
pertaining to a reversion ; involving a reversion ; to be 
enjoyed in succession, or after the termination of a par- 
ticular estate ; aa, a reversionary interest or right. 

RR-ver'alon-a-ry, n. {Lau') That wliich is to be re- 
ceived in reversion. 

Re-ver^fllon-er (-Sr), ». {Imw) One who has a re- 
version, or who is entitled to lauds or tenements, after a 
particular estate granted is terminated. Blaokstone. 

Re-VOr^BlS (-sis), n. [F.] A certain game at cards. 

Re-yeit' (ri-vert'), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Reverted ; 
p. pr. & vh. n. Revertino.] [L. revertere^ reverstim; 
prei. r«- re- -j- vetiere to turn : cf. OF. reverlir. Bee 
Verse, and cf. Reverse.] 1. To turn back, or to the 
contrary ; to reverse. 

Till happy chanca rcrerf the cruel «ccne. Prior. 

The tumbling atream . . . 

Reverted^ playo in undulating How. Thomson. 

2. To throw back ; to reflect ; to rovorberato. 

3. {Chem.) To change back. See Revert, t. 

To revert a aeries {Alg.)^ to treat a series, as w — o + hr 
+ cxi etc., where one variable y is expressed in powero 
of a second variable so as to find therefrom the serond 
variable t, expressed in a series arranged in powers of y. 

Re-veit', V. i. 1. To retum ; to come back. 

So that my arrow* 

Would have rei'erted to my bow again. Shak. 

2. {Law) To return to the proprietor after tho termi- 
nation of a particular estate granted by him. 

3. {Biol.) To return, wholly or in part, towards some 
preexistent form ; to toko on the traits or characters of 
an ancestral tyiM. 

4. {Chem.) To change back, as from a soluble to an 
insoluble state or the reverse ; thus, phosphoric acid in 
certain fertilizers reverts. 

Re-vert', «. One who, or that which, reverts. 

An active promoter in making the East Saxons convertB. or 
rather reverts, to the faith. Fuller. 

Re-vert'ed, a. Turned bock ; reversed. Bpeoifically ; 
{Her.) Bent or curved twice, in opposite directions, or 
in the form of an S- 

Re-vext'ent (-cut), n. {Med.) A remedy which re- 
stores the natur^ order of the inverted irritative motions 
in the animal svstem. [Ob#.] E. Darwin, 

Re-vext'er (-8r), n. 1. One who, or that which, re- 
verts. 

2. {Law) Reversion. Burr ill. 

Re-vextl-Wo (-T-b*l), c. Capable of, or admitting of, 
reverting or being reverted ; as, a revertible estate. 

Rs-veit'lVE (-Iv), a. Reverting, or tending to revert ; 
returning. — Re-vort'lve-ly, adv. 

Tlie tide rcrertirc, wimttracted, leaves 

A yellow waate of idle sands behind. Thomson. 

Rev'er-y (rSv'Sr-y), n. Same as Reybrib. 

Re-veit' (rS-vdst/), V. t. [OF. revestir^ F. revUir, 
L. revestire; prof, re- re- -f- vesiire to clothe, fr. vestis 
a garment. See Vestrt, and cf. Revet.] 1. To clothe 
again ; to cover, as with a robe ; to robe. 

Her. nathlesa, . . . the enchanter 

Did thus t'evert and decked with due habiliments. .Spenser. 

2. To vest again with possession or office ; as, to revest 
a magistrate with authority. 

Re-vest', v. i. To take effect or vest again, as n title ; 
to revert to a former owner ; os, the title or riglit revests 
in A after alienation. 

Re-veE'U-a-^ (r€-v6s'tT-ft-ry), n. [LL. revestiarium : 
cf. F. revestiaire. Sec Revest.] The apartment, in a 
church or temple, vrhere the vestments, etc., are kept ; 
— now contracted into vestry. 

Re-ves'try (-tr^), n. Same as RBVBsnART. [Ob#.] 

Re-veB'lnre (re-vSs'tfir ; 135), n. Vesture. [Ob#.] 


Rich }xresture of cloth of gold. E. I/all. 

Re-vet' (rft-vgt'), v. t. {imp. & p. p. Revetted ; p. vr. 
& vb. n. Rbvbttiro.] [See Revetment.] {Mil. & Civil 
Engineering) To face, as an embankment, with masonry, 
wood, or other material. 

Re-vei'ment (-ment), ». [F. revHement the lining of 
a ditch, fr. revetir to clothe, L. revestire. See Revest, 
V. /.] {Fort. A Engin.) A facing of wood, stone, or any 
other material, to sustain an embankment when It re- 
ceives a slope steeper than the natural slope; also, a 
re^niM wall. [Written also revitement (rc-vit/milK').] 

R0-Vi'bnte (rS-vi'brat), r. i. To vibrate back or in 
re^m. ~ Re^vi-hra'Uon (re'vt-brS'shfin), n. 

Re-vlot' (ri-vlkt'), V. t, [L. revictus. p. p. of revin- 
cere to conquer.] To reconquer. [Obs.! Bp. Hall. 

Ra-Vlf/tioil (ri-vlk'shfin), n. [From L. revwere^ re- 
vietum^ to live again ; pref. re- re- -}- vivere to live.] 
Return to life. [Ob#.] Rir T. Browne. 

Re-viot'iul (rB-vTt'^1), V. t. To victual again. 

Rd-vlt' (ri-vl'), V. t. 1. To vie with, or rival, in return. 

2. {Card Playing) To meet a wager on, os on the tak- 
ing of a trick, with a higher wager. [Obs.'] B. Jonson. 

Re-Vl0', V. i. 1. To exceed an adversary's wager in 
card ^ying. [Obs.] 

\. To make a retort ; to bandy words. [Obs.] 


Rs-vitW' (rl-vu'), V, t. [imp,^& p. p, Rbvxbimu) 
(-vnd') ; p. pr. & vb, n. Rsvzbwimo. j [Pref. re- -f rftfw. 
Cf. Review, n.] I. To view or see again ; to look back 
on. [iJ.] “ 1 shall review Sicilia.*’ Shak. 

2. To go over and examine critically or deliberately. 
Specifically: (a) To reconsider; to revise, iui a manu- 
script before printing it, or a book for a new edition, 
(b) To go over with critical examination, In order to dis- 
cover excellences or delects ; hence, to write a critical 
notice of ; as, to review a new novel, (c) To make » 
formal or official examination of the state of, as troom, 
and the like ; as, to review a regiment. (</) {Law) To 
reexamine judicially ; as, a higher court may review the 
proceedings and Judgments of a lower one. 

3. To retrace ; to go over again. 

Shall I the long, laboiioua acene revieto f Pops. 

Re-view', V. i. To look back ; to make a review. 

Re-view', n. [F. rewe^ fr. revu, p. p. of revoir to 
see again, L. reviderc ; pref. re- re- -f- videre to see. See 
View, and cf. Revise.] 1. A second or repeated view; 
a reexamination ; a retrospective survey ; a looking over 
again ; os, a review of one’s studies ; a review of life. 

2. An examination with a view to amendment or im- 
provement ; revision ; as, on author’s review of his works* 

3. A critical examination of a publication, with re- 
marks ; a criticism ; a critique. 

4. A periodical containing critical essays upon matters 
of interest, as new productions in literature, art, etc. 

5. An inspection, as of troops under arms or of a naval 
force, by a high officer, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the state of discipline, equipments, etc. 

6. {Law) The judicisl examination of the proceedings 
of n lower court by a higher. 

7. A lesson studied or recited for a second time. 

Bill of review {Equity), a bill, in the nature of proceed- 
ings in error, filed to procure an examination and altera- 
tion or reversal of a final decree which has been duly 
sipicd and enrolled. Wharton. ~ Oommlaaion of review 
{Eng. EccL Law), a commission formerly granted by the 
(!ro\vn to revise tiie sentence of the court of delegates. 

Syn. — Reexamination ; resurvey ; retrospect ; sur- 
vey ; reconsideration ; rovisal ; revise ; revision. 

Re-view'a-ble (-A-b’l), a. Capable of being reviewed. 

Re-vlew'al (-ol), n. A review. [Ji.] Southey. 

Ra-Vlew'dr (-Sr), n. One who revifjws or reexamines; 
an inspector; one who examines publications crit 'Pally, 
and publishes his opinion upon their merits; s >fes- 
sional critic of books. 

Re-Vig'or-Ata (r^-vTg'er-tt), a. [LL. revig *1#, p. 
p. of rerigorare ; L. re- -f- vigor vigor.] H* y) new 
vigor or strength : invigorated anew, [if.] /they. 

RO-vlg'or-Ate (-at), r. t. To give new vigor to."[ Ob#.] 

R®-VU®' (r^-vil'), 9i, [imp. & p. p. Reviled 

(-vlld'); p. pr. & ^‘SftBViLiNO.] [Pref. re- ^ OF. 
uviler to make vile^ \^eciat€, F. avilir ; h (L. ad) -f- 
rit vile. Bee Vile.] 'Xyaddress or abuse with opprobri- 
ous and contemptuous language; to reproach. *‘Aud 
did not she herself revile me there ? ” Shak. 

Who, when ho wob reviled, retdltd not again. 1 Pet. ii. 23. 

Syn. —To reproach ; vilify; upbraid; calumniate. 

Re-vUe', n. Reproach ; reviling. [06#.] 

The grnciouB Judge, without revile, replied. Milton. 

Re-vUe'xnent (-ment), «. The act of reviling ; also, 
contemptuous language ; reproach ; abuse. Spenser, 

Re-vil'er (-vll'5^, n. One who reviles. 1 Cor. vi. 10, 

Re-yil'lng, n. Reproach ; abuse ; vilification. 

Neither be ye afraid of their rrvUings, Isa. li. 7. 

Re-vU'ing, u. Uttering reproaches; containing re- 
proa dies. — Re-vil'lxig-ly, adv, 

R0-VljlO®' (rS-vIns'), v. t. [See Revict.] To over- 
come ; to refute, as error. [Obs.] Foxe. 

Re-vln'dl-oate (rS-vIn'dl-kSt), v. t. [Prof, re- -f- t tw- 
dicate. Cf. Revendicate, Revenge.] To vindicate 
again ; to reclaim ; to demand and take bock. Mit/ord. 

Rev'i-reB'OODOe (r^vOt-rSh'sens), n. [L. revirescens^ 
p. pr. of re.virescere to grow green again.] A growing 
green or fresh again ; renewal of youth or vigor. [f)b#.j 

Re-vls'a-ble (rfe-vIz'A-b’l), a. That may bo revised. 

Re-vls'al (•«!), n. [From Revise.] The act of revis- 
ing, or reviewing ana reexamining for correction and 
improvement ; revision; as, the revisal of a manuscript; 
the revisal ot a proof sheet ; the revisal ot a treaty. 

Re-vis®' (rf-vizO* v. t. [imp. & p. p. Revised (-vizd') ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Revising.] [F. reviser, fr. L. revidere, 
rrvisum, to see again ; pref. re- re- -4- videre, visum, to 
see. Sec Review, View.] 1. To look at again for the 
I detection of errors ; to reexamine ; to review ; to look 
over with care for correction ; as, to revise a writing ; 
to revise a translation. 

2. {Print.) To compare (a proof) with a previous proof 
of the some matter, and murk again such errors as have 
not been corrected in the type. 

3. To review, alter, and amend ; as, to revise statute® ; 
to revise an agreement ; to revise a dictionary. 

The Revised Version of the Bible, a verelon prepared in 
accordance with a resolution passed, in 18*0, by both 
housea of the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, 
England. Both English and American revisers were em- 
ployed on the work. It was first published in a complete 
form in 18M, and is a revised form of the Authorised 
Vereion. Bee Autltorixed Version, under Authoeisced. 

R®-VIm', n. 1. A review ; a revision. Boyle. 

2. {Print.) A eecond proof abeet; a proof sheet tiuien 
after tlie flret or a aubiequent oorre^ion. 

R®-Vii'tr (-vIx/Br), n. One who revisea. 

Re-vl'ctoll (rB-vTxh'iin), n. [F. r^vision^ L. revieio.] 

1. The act of revising ; reiixamination for correction; 
review ; aa, the revision ot a book or writing, or of a 
proof aheet ; a revision ot stiUutea. 

2. That which ia made by revising. 

Syn. — Relixamination ; revisal ; revise ; review. 

Ro-Vt'gton-fil (-al), la. Of or pertaining to r^ 

Ro-Vi'gUm-g-ty (-^-ry), J vision; revisory. 
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(r8-vTi^t)f V. t, X. To viiiti again* JSfiUon. 

f . To reviae. lObs.j Zd, Benm*, 

(-S^shtln), n. The act of reviailing. 

R«<vl^na>r3r (rft-vl'ai-r^), a. Having the power or 
pnrpoae to revise ; revising. Story. 

Rt-Hl'tal-iie (r5-vFtal>iz)) V. t. To restore vitality 
to ; to bring back to life. L. 8. Beale. 

Ra-Viy^a-Ue (rft-viv'a-b’l), a. That may be revived. 

Ra-vly^al (-Ol), n. [From Kiviv*. J The act of reviv- 
ing, or the state of being revived. Specifically : (a) Ee- 
newed attention to Homething, os to letters or literature. 
(6) Renewed performance of, or interest in, something, 
as tlie drama and literature, (c) Renewed Interest m 
religion, after Inditterence and decline ; a period of reli- 
gious awakening ; special religious interest, (d) Reanl- 
mation from a state of languor or depression ; — applied 
to the health, spirits, and the like, (e) Renewed pur- 
suit, or cultivation, or fiourialiing staito of something, 
as of commerce, arts, agriculture. (/) Renewed preva- 
lence of something, as a practice or a fashion, (g) {Law) 
Eeatoration of force, validity, or effect ; renewal ; as, 
the revival of a debt barred by limitation ; the revival of 
a revoked will, etc. (A) {Old Chem.) Revivification, as 
of a metal. See RivinriCATioN, 2. 

Re-vlv^al-lim (-tz’m), n. The spirit of religious re- 
vivals ; the methods of revivalists. 

Re-Viv^al-ist, n. A clergyman or layman who pro- 
motes revivals of religion ; an advocate for religious re- 
vivals ; sometimes, specifically, a clergyman, without a 
particular charge, who goes about to promote revivals. 
Also used adjectively. 

Re-yiv^Al-ls^tlo (-Ts'tTk), a. Pertaining to revivals. 

Re-^W (rfi-viv'), V. i. [imp. &. p. p. Hkvivkd 
(- vIv(F) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Reviving.] [F. revivre^ L. 
reinvere; pref. re- re- -j- vivere to live. See Vivid.] 

1. To return to life ; to recover life or strength ; to live 
anew ; to become reanimated or rcinvigoraieu. Shak. 

The Lord heard the voice of Klijali j and the w)ul of the child 
came into him again, and he revivvd. 1 Kingii xvji. 22. 

2. Hence, to recover from a state of oblivion, obscu- 
rity, neglect, or depression ; as, classical learning revived 
In the fifteenth century. 

3. {Old Chem.) To recover its natural or metallic 
state, as a metal. 

Re-vlve', v. t. [Cf. F. rariver. See Revive, v. i.] 

1. To restore, or bring again to life ; to reanimate. 

Those bodies, by reason of whose mortality we died, shall be 

revived. Bp. PeavKon. 

2. To raise from coma, languor, depression, or discour- 
agement ; to bring into action after a suspension. 

Those gracious words revive my drooping thoughts. Shak. 

Your coming, friends, revives me. Milton. | 

3. Hence, to recover from a state of neglect or disuse ; , 

as, to revive letters or learning. i 

4. To renew in the mind or memory ; to bring to recol- 

lection ; to recall attention to ; to reawaken. “ Bevive 
the libels born to die.” Swift. 

The mind has a power in many cases to revive perceptions 
which It has OTice had. Lookt. 

6. {Old Chem.) To restore or reduce to its natural 
or metallic state ; os, to revive a metal after calcination. , 

Re-vive'ment (-ment), n. Revival, [i?.] j 

Re-Vlv'er (-3r), n. One who, or that which, revives. 

Re^^-yR'i-oate (rS/vt-vtf'T-kat), v. t. [Pref. re~ | 
vivijicate: cf. L. revivifeare, revivificatum. Cf. Re- 
vivinr.] To revive ; to recall or restore to life. [/’.] 

R^ylyl-fl-oa'tloil (ro-vIv'T-ff-ka'ahQn), n. [Cf. F. 
rh'ivijication.'] 1. Renewal of life ; restoration of life ; 
the act of recEuling, or the state of being recalled, to life. 

2. {Old Chem.) The reduction of a metal from a state 
of combination to its metallic state. 

Re-ylv'l-fy (r$-vTv'T-fi), r. t. [Cf. F. rhnvifer, L. 
revivijicare. Bee Vivify.] To cause to revive. 

Some association may revivif}/ It enough to make it flash, 
after a long ohilvlon, into consciousness. Sir M', J/amiUuv. 

Re-ylv^g (ri-viv'Tng), a. & n. Returning or restor- 
ing to life or vigor ; reanimating. Milton. — Re-vlv''- 
inx-ly, adv. 

HOy^i-ylB^oenoe (rSv/I-vTs'acns), ) n. The act of re- 

Rey^l-yls'cen-cy (-8cu-85i), j viving, or the 
state of being revived ; renewal of life. 

In this age we have a sort of rcviviHcence. not, I fear, of the 
power, but of a taste for the power, of the early times. Q'oUridys. 

Rey^l-yis'oent (-sent), a. [L. revirUceiUy p. pr. of 
rtvivUcere to revive *, prof, re- re- -f vivUcere^ v. mcho. 
fr. tniverc to live.] Able or disposed to revive ; reviving. 

E. Darwin, 

R«-yly'or (rfe-vlv^r), n. {Eng. Law) Revival of a 
stiit which is abated by the death or marriage of any of 
the parties, — - done by a bill of revivor. JBlacketone. 

R«y^<H»’llU^l-ty (rgv'd-kil-bn'r.ty), n. Tl»e quality 
of being revocable ; as, the revocability of a law. 

Rey'fHWL-blO (r6v'6-kA-b’l), a. [L. revocabilis : cf, P. 
rboocaUe. See Revoke.] Oapablo of being revoked ; 
as, a revocable edict or grant; a revocable, covenant, 
— Jto'o-OA-ble-neMi, n. — Rey'o-c«-bly, adv. 

Rfy^O-oate (-kSt), v. t, [L. revocatus^ p. p. of revo- 
cart. BeeJ^voxs.] To recall ; to e.all back. [Wm.] 

Rtro-OA^on (-kS^shfin), n. [L. revocatio : cf. F. 
rSvacation."] 1. The act of calling book, or the state of 
being recalled ; recall. 

One that saw tlie people bent for the revocation of Calvin, 
gave him notice of tbeir affoctiuu. Hooker. 

2. The aot by which one, Itavlng tlte right, annuls an 
act dona, a power or authority given, or a license, gift, 
or benefit conferred ; repeal ; reversal; as, the revoca- 
tion of an etlict, a power, a will, or a license. 

Bay'OHMI-ta-ry (r8v^fc-k4-t6-ryi, «. [L. revocatorivs : 
cf. F. rSvocatoire.'] Of or pertaining to revocation ; tend- 
ing to, or involving, a revocation ; revoking ; recalling. 

Rt'TOlOb^ (r6-vms^), v. t. To refurnish with a voice ; 
to refit, as an oigan pipe, eo as to restore its tone. 
Rt>y<dM' (rf-vOkO* V. t. [twp. & p. p. Revoked 


(-vfiktO i p. pr, & vb. n. Rbvoxino.] [F. rivoqncTf L. 
revooare ; pref. re- re- -f- vocare to call, fr. vox, vocie^ 
voice. Bee Voice, and cf. Rbvocate.] 1. To call or 
bring back ; to recall. [OA«.] 

_ Th« faint sprite he did revoke sgulu, 

lo her frail numsion of mortality. Spenser. 

2. Hence, to annul, by recalling or taking back ; to 

repeal ; to rescind ; to cancel ; to reverse, as anything 
granted by a special act; as, to revoke a will, a hconse, 
a grant, a peruuHsiou, a law, or the like. Shak. 

3. To hold bac^k ; to repreaa ; to restrain. [Oh.v.] 

[She] still strove their sudden rages to revoke. Sprnxer. 

4. To draw back ; to withdraw. [Obs.^ Spenser. 

6. To call back to mind ; to recollect. [Obs.'] 

A man, by revoking and recollecting within hiinsi-lf former 
passageB, will be still apt to inculcate tnese sad memoirs to his 
conscience. South. 

Syn. — To abolish; recall; reiical; rescind; counter- 
mand ; amml ; abrogate ; cancel ; reverse. See Abolish. 

Re-yoke^ (re-vok'), v, i. {Card IHaying) To fail to 
follow suit wlieu holding a card of tlie suit led, in viola- 
tion of the rule of the game ; to renege. Hoyle. 

Re-VOke^, n. {Card Plafying) The act of revoking. 

She [Sarah Battle] never made a revoke. Lomh. 

Ro-yoke^mant (-ment), n. Revocation, [7?.] Shak. 

Ra-VOk^er (-vSk'5r), n. One who revokes. 

Ra-yok'lng-ly, adv. By way of revocation. 

Ra-yoir (r5-v31t' or re-vUlt' ; 277), v. i. [imp. & p. 
p. Revolted ; p. pr. & vb. n. Revolting.] [Ct. F. r^- 
voUer, It. rivoltare. Sec Revolt, ?/.J 1. To turn away ; 
to abandon or reject something; specifically, to turn 
away, or shrink, with abhorrence. 

But this is got by casting pearl to hogs, 

That bawl lor free<loni in their senselCRS mood, 

And still revolt when truth would set them free. Milton. 

His clear intelligence I'evolted from the dominant sophisms of 
that time. ,/. Murhif. 

2. Henoo, to bo faithless ; to desert one party or lender 
for another ; esi^ocially, to renounce allcgiahco or sub- 
jection ; to rise against a government ; to rebel. 

Our discontented Counties do revolt. Shak. 

Plant tJiose tliat liave n roltni in the van. Shak. 

3. To l>e disgusted, shocked, or grossly offended ; 
hence, to feel nausea ; — with at ; as, the stomach revolts 
at Htich food ; his nature revolts at cruelty. 

Ra-volt', V. /. 1. To t;auHe to turn back ; to roll or 
drive back ; to put to flight. [OA».] Spenser. 

2. To do violence to ; to cause to turn away or ehriuk 
with abhorrence ; to shock ; as, to revolt the feelings. 

Thld abominable medley is made rather to rex olt young and 
ingenuous minds. liurke. 

To derive delight from whnt inflicts pain on any sentient crea- 
ture revolted his conscience and offended hi« reason. ,/. Morky. 

Re-volt', n. [F. revolle, It rirolta, fr. rirolfo, p. p. 
fr. L. ret'olvcre^ revolutum. Boo Hkvolve.] 1. Tlie act 
of revolting; an uprising against legitimate authority; 
especially, a renunciation of allegiance and subjection to 
a government ; rebellion ; as, the revolt of a province of 
the Roman empire. 

Who first seduced them to Hint foul revolt t Milton. 

2. A revolter. [0&^.] ” Ingrato revolt.'*'' Shak. 

8yn, — Insurrection ; sedition ; rebellion ; mutiny. See 

iNSUaUECTION, 

Ro-VOlt'er (-Sr), n. One who revolts. 

Re-VOlt'lllg^, a. Causing abhorrence mixed with dis- 
gust ; exciting extreme repugnance ; loathsome ; as, re- 
volting cruelty. •— Re-yolt'lng-ly, adv. 

Rey'O-lU-ble (r6v'fi-ltt-l)’l), a. [L. revolnbiUs that 
may be roiled back. Bee Revoiate.] Capable of revolv- 
ing ; rotatory ; revolving. 

Us, tlicn, to whom the thrice three year 
Iloth fllled his rcvolubk orb since our urrivul here, 

I blame not. Chapman. 

Rev'O-lUtO (-lut), a. [L. rcvolntus., p. p. of revvlvere. 
See Revolve.] {Hot. & Eoul.) Roiled backward 
or downward. 

A revolute le.af is coiled downwards, wdth 
thelower surface inside tlie coil. A leaf with 
revoiate margins has the edges rolled uudor, as 
in the Andromeda polifoUa. 

Rey‘'0'lu'tlon (-lu'slitin), n. [P. rholution^ 

L. revolutio. See Revolve.] 1. The act of re- 
volving, or turning round on an axis or a cen- 
ter ; the motion of a body round a fixed point 
or line ; rotation ; as, the revolution of a wheel, 
of a top, of the earth ou its axis, etc. 

2. Return to a point before occupied, or to a 
point rolntivoly the same ; a rolling back ; re- 
turn ; as, revolution in on ellipse or spiral. 

That fear 

Oomcfl thundering hack, with di'oadful revolution, 

On my dcfemelcsa head. MUton. 

3. The space measured by the regular re- 

turn of a revolving body ; the period made lifoUa^ 
by the regular recurrence of a measure of Kcvclute 
time, or by a succession of similar events. Margins. 

“ The sliort revolution of a day.” Dryden. 

4. (yl.vf/fm.) The motion of any body, as a planet or 
satellite, iu a curved line or orbit, until It returns to the 
same point again, or to a point relatively the same ; - 
designated as the annual, anomalisliCynodioal, sidereal, 
or tropical revolution, according as the point of return 
or completion has a fixed relation to the year, the anom- 
aly, the nodes, the stars, or the tropics ; as, tlie revo- 
lution of the earth about the sun ; the revolution of the 
moon about the earth. 

Tlie term is sometimes applied in astronomy to 
the motion of a single l)ody, as a planet, about its own 
axis, but this motion Is usually called rotation, 

6. {Qfioin.) Tlie motion of a point, line, or surface 
about a point or line as Its center or axis, in such a man- 
ner that a moving point generates a curve, a moving line 


a surface (called a surface of re-volution), and a moving 
surface a solid (called a solid of revolution) ; as, the rev- 
olution of a right-angled triangle about one of its sides 
generates a cone ; the revolution of a semicircle about 
the diameter generates a sphere. 

6. A total or radical change ; os, a revolution in one’s 
circumstouces or way of living. 

The ability ... of the great pliilosopber ppeedilv produced 
a cuniph te revolutum tliroughout the (lepui tmout. * Macaulay. 

7. {Politics) A fundamental change in political organ- 
ization, or iu a government or constitution ; the over- 
throw or reuunclution of oiu' government, and the sub- 
stitution of another, by tlie govmncd, 

'I ln' vildnice of rernhitione is ircmTully proportioned to thO 
degree of the inuludinniulrutloii winch has produced them, 

Mfirindny. 

^htm U8e«l without qualifying tcnnK, the word is 
often auphed 8p)ecillcully, by way of oininonce, to : ia) The 
Englifdi Jicvolution. in ItJB!), when William of Orange nud 
Mary l^came the reigning sovereigns, in place of .lames 
IL W The American lierolvtion, beginning in 177.'i, by 
which the English (colonics, since know’n as the United 
States, secured their imb?i>eiHlence. (O The rwolvtion in 
Frantic iu 1789, commonly called tin Frnich Jii volution, 
the subsequent revolutions in that country being desig- 
nated by their dates, as the Jitvolvtion of IBiiO, of 1H4 h, etc. 

Rev'o-lu'tlon-a-ry (rSv^ft-iu'shnn-S-ry), a. [Cf. F. 
rSvolutionnnire.'] Of or iicrtaining to a revolution in 
government ; tending to, or promoting, revolution ; as, a 
revolutimiary war ; revviutionary mea.sures ; irrohition- 
ary agitators. 

Kev^O-lU'Uon-a-iy, w. A n>volulionist. [/i*.] 

Ifumfrieg was u Tory town, and could not tolcnitc a rrvolu- 
tiunary. J‘vof. Wit ton, 

Rev^o-lu'tlon-er (-?r), n. One who is engaged in ef- 
fecting a revolution ; a revolutiouist. SmoUeii. 

ReV'^O-lu'tion-lsm (-Iz’m), n. Tlio state of being in 
revolution ; revolutionary doctrines or principles. 

ReV^O-lu'tlOn-lfit, «. One engaged in effecting a 
change of government ; a favorer of revolution. Burke. 

Rev^O-lU'tlon-lze (-iz), v. t . [imp. p. p. Revolu- 
tionized (-izd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Revolutionizing 
(-bz-Tng).] To change completely, as by a revolution ; 
ns, to revolutionize a government. Ames. 

The gospel . . . has rernluf ionized hifl soul. J. M, Munon. 

Ro-YoRu-tlve (r&-v51'6-tTv), a. Inclined to revolve 
things in the mind ; meditative. [Ohs.'[ Fe.ltham, 

Re-VOlV'a-ble (-v5lv'4-b’I), a. Tliat may be revolved. 

Re-VOlve' (rJ-vblv'), v. i. [ Imj/. & j>. p. Rka'oi.ved 
(-v5lvd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Revolving.] [L. revolvere, re- 
volutum; pref. re-re- -|- voJrcrc to rcilbtnrn round. Bee 
Voluble, and cf. Revolt, Revolution.] 1. To turn or 
roll round on, or as on, an axis, like a wheel ; to rotate, 
— which Is the more specific word in this sense. 

If the earth rrrolvf thus, ouch house near the equator must 
move a thousund miles uu hour. /. If’thLi. 

2. To move in a curved path round a center ; os, the 
planets revolve round the sun. 

3. To pass in cycles ; as, the centuries revolve. 

4. To return; to pass. [A*.] Aylijfe. 

Ro-VOlve', V . t , 1. To cause to turn, as on an axis. 

Then in tlic cost lior turn she Kliincs, 

Jievolved on heaven’s great axle. MUton, 

2. Hence, to tuni over and over in the mind ; to reflect 
repeatedly upon ; to consider all asjiects of. 

Tliis having heard, stniight I ngum n vulvnl 
q'hc law and prophets. Milton. 

Ro-VOlve'ment (-ment), n. Act of revolving. [/,’.] 

Ro-VOlV'en-cy (-v51v^en-sj), n. Tlie act or stale of 
revolving; revolution. [/lirAeir] 

Its own rerulvrncy upholds the world. Cowper. 

Re-VOlV'W (-Sr), n. One who, or that which, re- 
volves; spo- 
4C i fi c a 1 1 y , a 
firearm (com- 

Bcolver. 

tol) with sev- 



eral cliombers or barrels so arranged 
OB to revolve on an axis, and be dis- 
charged in snccessioii by the same 
lock ; a repeater. 

Re-VOlv'ing, a. Making a revolution 
or revolutions ; rotating ; — used also figuratively of time, 
seusous, etc., deiiendlng on the rovolutiou of the eartli. 

But grief returns with the rei^olving year. Shelh-y. 

Revolving seasons, fruitless as tiiey pass. Cowpvr. 

Bovolvliig flreann. Bee Revolver. — Revolving light, a 
ligiit or lamp in a lighthouse so arranged as to appear and 
disappear at fixed intervals, cither by being turned about 
an axis so os to show light only at int ervals, or by baving 
its light occasionally intercepted by a revolving screen. 

Ro-THIm' (r^-vtils'), V. t. [L. rewLcus, p. p. of re- 
vellere.'] To pull back with force. [7i’.] Coirpcr. 

Re-VUl'l^Oll (rfi-vtll'shiln), n. [F. revulsion, L. re- 
vulsio, fr. revellere, re^nilsum, to pluck or pull away; 
pref. re- re- -f- vellere to pull. Cf. Convulse.] 1 . A 
strong pulling or drawing back ; withdiawal. ‘‘ Ilevul- 
sions and pullbacks.” Sir T. Broivne. 

2. A sudden reaction ; a sudden and complete change ; 
— apiilled to the feelings. 

A sudden and violent rryulsinn of feeling, both in the I’urlia- 
ment and the country, follow'ed. Momulny. 

3. {Med.) Tlie act of turning or diverting any dhscase 
from one part of the body to another. It resembles 
derivation, but is usually applied to a morn active form 
of counter irritation. 

R«-vnl'8lV0 (-sTv), a. [Cf. F, tfvuls/f.] Causing, 
or tending to, revulsion. 

Re-val'Bive, «. That which causes revulsion; si^- 
ciflcnlly {Med.), a revulsive roinody or agent. 

R«W (rp), w. [See Row' a wries.] A row. [Ohs.] 
Chaucer. “ A reie of sundry colored stonea ” Chapman. 

R0-W«kt' (r5-wSk'), V. t. * i. To wake again. 
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BEWARD 

B*-ward' (rd-wf^rdOt V. *• Sc- p. p. Rbwabobd } 

f). «r. t’ft. w* Rbwakdwo.] [OF, rewarder^ another 
(arm of regarder^ of German origin. The original aenae 
is, to look at, regard, hence, to regard as wortiiy, gire a 
reward to. ^ Ward, Rboard.T To give in return, 
wliether good or evil ; — commonly In a good sense ; to 
requite ; to recompense ; to repay ; to compensate. 

After the deed that U done, one doom ehall reward, ’ 
Mercy or no mercy os truth will accord. JUttra Plowman. 
T)jou hMt rewarded mo good, whoroaa I have rewarded thee 
evil. 1 •'*»»»• xxiv. 17. 

J will render ventreance to mine eoeiuiea, and will reward them 
that hate me. />»<• xxxh. 41. 

Gixl rewarda those that have made use of the single talent. 

I/ainmotid. 

Re* ward' (r^-w^rd'), n. [Bee Rkwabd, r., and cf. 
Reoard, n.] 1. Regard ; respect ; consideration. [Oh.t,] 
Take reward of thine own value. Chaucer. 

2 . That which is given in return for good or evil done 
or received; esp., that which is oiTored or given in re- 
turn for some service or attainment, as for excellence 
in studies, for the return of something lost, etc. ; recom- 
pense ; requital. 

Thou returuest 

From flight, seditiouH angel, to receive 
Thy mofitod reward. Mdton. 

Rewarda and puiiibluncnts do always presuppose soiupthing 
■willingly done well or ill. Ihwkcr, 

3. Hence, the fruit of one’s labor or works. 

Tho dead know not anything, neither have they any more a 
reicard. Reel. uc. 5. 

4. {Jmip) Compensation or remuneration for services; 

a sum of money i^id or taken for doing, or forbearing to 
do, some act. RhitUI. 

Syn. — Recompense : compensation ; remuneration ; 

pay ; requital ; retribution ; punishment. 

Re-ward'a-bla (-4-b’I), «. Worthy of reward. — Re- 
ward'a-ble-ness, n. — Re-ward'a-bly, adv. 
Rd-ward'er (-er), n. One who rewards. 

Re>ward'ftll (-f^l), Yielding reward. [R."] 
Re-ward^ess, a. Having, or affording, no reward. 
Rowe (rw), V. t. & i. To rue. [Obs.l Chaucer. 
Rew'el tene' (ru'Sl bSnO. [Perh. from P. rouelle, 
dim. of roue a wheel, L. roia.J An obsolete phrase of dis- 
puted meaning, — perhaps, smooth or polished bone. 

His saddle was of rewel boon. Chaucer. 

RflW'et (rp'Bt), n. [SeeRouBT.J A gunlock. [72.] 
Rew^fnl (ru'ful), a. Rueful. (Oba.^ Chaucer. 
Re-Wln' (re-wTn'), v, i. To win again, or win back. 

The Palatinate was not worth the rewinnmg. Fuller. 
Rewle (ml), «. & v. Rule. [Obs.} Chaucer. 

Rewine (mua), n. Realm. [f>h.t.] Piers IHowman. 
Ro-word' (rS-wflrd'), «’• f. !• To repeat in tlie same 
words; to reecho. [Ofts.] Rhak. 

2. To alter the wording of ; to restate iu other words ; 
rts, to reword an idea or a passage. 

write' (re-rit'), v. t. To write again. Young. 
ReWtIl (mth), «. Ruth. [O/m.] Chtnicer. 

11 Rei (rSks), n. ; pi. Rboks (rS'jez). [L.] A king. 
To play rex, to play the king : to domineer. [Oi.r.] 
Reyn (ran), n. Rain or rein. [Oh.^.] Chaucer. 
Bey'nord (ri'nSrd or rSu'Srd ; 277), n. An appella- 
tion aptdied after tho maiuier of a proi)er name to the 
fox. ^me as Kbnabd. 

Beyse (rar), r. f. To raise. \_Obs.'\ Chaucer. 

Reyse, V. /. [Cf. G. reiaeJi to travel,] To go on a 
military expedition. [Obs.l (’haucer. 

Rba-bar'lUl-rate (rd-bSr^A-rfit), a. [From NL. rha- 
barbarum, on old name of rhubarb. See Rhubakb.] 
Iimwegnated or tinctured with rlml>arb. Flayer. 

iui«-barl>a-]in (-rln), "r Rba-bar^Wi-iine (-rln), n. 
{Chem.) Chrysoplianic acid. 

Rliab'dlte CrSb'dit), n. [Or. pd^or a rod.] 1. (Zool.) 
A minute smooth rodlike or fusiform structure found 
iu the tissues of many TiirbeJlaria. 

2 . i.Zo'61.) One of the hard ports forming the ovipositor 
of insects. 

II Rliab'd<H)«0a,(rSb/dd-s5nA), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 
a rod -j- molkos hollow.] (ifobf.) A suborder of 
^irbellarla including those that liave a simple cylin- 
drical, or sacklike, stomach, without an intestine. 
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One of the ilhabdi^ccla (Mnnrwdis agilia). 
aOtoUth and Eye Spot ; 6 Water Tubes ; c dfh Hsproductlvc 
Organs i e Eggs ( » Stomach. 

RhaVdO-OOBlims (-Ids), a. {ZoU.) Of or pertaining 
to the Rbabdocccla. 

Rbab-doid'al (rSb-doid'al), a. See Sagittal. 

RJulFdO-lltll (rSVdfl-lTth), n. [Gr. a rod -f- 

•lith.’l A minute calcaroous rodlike st. ucture found 
both at the surface and on the bottom of the ocean ; — ■ 
•unpMed by some to be a calcareous alga. 

luiab<<lol'0-|T (r*b-d51'ft-jlMi, n. Same as RABr>oT.oaY. 

RlUib'dOltl (rKl/ddro), n. [Gr. pdfi^wfxa a bundle of 
rods, fr. hdp6ot a rod.] {Zodl.) One of numerous mi- 
nute rodUkfi Btructuraa formed of two or more cells 
•ituated behind the retinulm in the compound eyes of 
inaocta, etc. Bee lUuit. under Ommatipipii. 

IUunFdO>IIUUI'Oy (rSb'dft-mftu'cj^), n. Same as Rab- 

OOMAVCT. 

RJuUKdO-moro (-mSr), n. IRhabdom -f •mere.'] {Zo- 
of.) One of the several parts composing a rhabdom. 

H IB^b-dOBll'O'ni (rSb-ddf'd-rft), n. pi. [NL., fr. Or. 
A rod ^(Hiy to liear.] (Zo'dl.) An extinct divi- 
sion at Hydrozoa which includes the graptolttes. 

11 Rlutb'do-^n'lrm (rdb/dfl-pin'rA), n. [NL., fr. Or. 
a rod + wAn^ (ho aide.] (ZoUl.) A genus of 
tnj^ne Bryozoa in which the tubular cells have a central 



ohitinoua axis and the tentacles are borne on a bllobed 
lophophore. It is the type of the order Pterobranchio, 
or Poaostomntn. 

Rhab'do-flphere (rSb'dfl- 
sfSr), n. [Gr. pdfiSoi a rod -f* 

E. sphere!) A minute sphere 
composed of rliabdoliths. 

II R^'olil al'gi-a (rS^T-Il'. 
jl-A), n. [NL.] See Raciual- 

OlA. 

Rha-ohld'l-an (rk-kld'l-an), 
a. Of or {>ertaiiiing to tho rha- 
chis ; as, tho rhachidian teeth 
of a mollusk. 

II Rliaoh l-glos'sa (r S k ^ T - 

glSa'sA), n. pL [NL. See Uha- 
CH 18 , and Glossa.] {Zodl.) A 
division of marine gaetropoda 
having a rtitractilo prolM>8cis 
and three longitudinal rows of 
toeth on the radula. It includes 
many of tho lar^e ornamental 
Hliells, as the imters, muricaiL 
olives, i)urpur.as, volutes, and 
W’helkM. Bee / Itusl. iu Append. 

II Rha-ohU'ln (rA-kimi, n. 

[NL., fr. Gr. pdx« the spine.] 

{Rot.) A branch at iullores- Rhabdopleum. 
oence ; the zigzag axis on which p^rt of a Colony with three 
the florets are arranged in the Zooidti. /Lophophore and 
spikelets of grasses. IViitoclcM ; a stomach s a 

Tllia/nhl a tlAn« /rS^lrV A Intestine j oOutral Cord 5 
, J™ (rS'kl-S- ^ ^ Contracted Zooid i d 

dOiit), a. [Gr. paxtv, -mk, the Main Stem, 
spine -f- o5obc, oBouto^, a tooth.] 

{Zodl.) Having gulor teeth formed by a peculiar modifi- 
cation of the inferior spines of some of the vortebrBP, as 
certain South African snakes {Dasyjieliis) which swallow 
birds’ eggs and use these gular teeth to crush them. 

II Rba'ohla (rll'kTs), n. ; pi. E. Rhachisks (-ez), L. 
Rhachioes (vak'I-dEz). [Bee Rachis.] [Written also 
rachis.] 1. (Ana/.) The spine. 

2 . {Rot.) (g) The continued stem or midrib of a pin- 
uatelv compound loaf, as iu a rose leaf or a fern, {b) The 
principal axis in a raceme, spike, panicle, or corymb. 

3. (Zo'dl.) (a) The shaft of a feather. The rhacliis of 
tho after-shaft, or plumule, is called the hyporhachis. 
(A) The central cord in the stem of a crinoid. (c) The 
median part of the radula of a mollusk. (d) A central 
cord of the ovary of nematodes. 

II Rha-chi'tl* (ri-ki'tTs), n. [NL.] See Rachitis. 

Rliad^a-lIiail'thlllO (rSd^A-m&h'thln), u. Of or {>er- 
tainiiig to Rhadamanthus ; suiting Rhadomauthus ; rigor- 
ously just; a», a Rhadamanihine judgment. 

RhLAd'a-mail'thas (-thtts), n. [L., fr. Or. *Paio/aav- 
flov.] (Greek Myllwl.) One of the three Judges of tlie 
iuferual regions ; figuratively, a strictly just judge. 

Rlua'U-an (re'sliT-tfn or -shan), a. <& w. Rhetian. 

Rll»'Uc(-tTk),G. [L. Rhaeticus Rhetian.] (Geol.) Per- 
taining to, or of tho same horizon as, certain MoBozoic 
strata of the Rhetian Alps. These strata are regarded as 
closing the Triassic period. See the Chart of Geology. 

RhaB'tl-zlto (re'tf-zit), 7i. [So called from L. Rhaetia, 
Raetia, the Rhetian Alps, where it is found.] {Min.) A 
variety of the mineral cyanitc. 

II Rjunn^a-dan' (rSm^d-dSi/), n. See Ramaoah. 

Rham-lia'oeoilB (rSm-na'shtts), a. {Rot.) Of or per- 
taining to a natural order of shrubs and trees (Rhamna- 
ce.T, or Rhamnem) of which tho buckthorn {Rhnnmns) 
is the tyjKj. It incliidoa also the New Jersey ten, the siqv 
ple-jack, and one of tlie plants called lotus {Zizyphus). 

II Rliam'niUI (rSm'n&s), n. [NL., from Gr. poMrov a 
kind of pricklv shrub; cf. L. rhamnos.] (Rot.) A genus 
of shrubs and small trees; buckthoni. The California 
Rhamnus Purshianus and tho European R. cutharticus 
are used in medicine. The latter is used for hedges. 

II RJuun'pbo-rliyil'OlllUl (rttm''ffi-rTp'kQ8), 7t, [NL., 
fr. Gr. pdfjujKtt a beak -f- snout.] (Paleon.) A 

genus of pterodactyls in whidi the elongated tail sup- 
ported a leathery expansion at tho tip. 

Rluun'nho-tlie'oa (-tliS'kA), v. ; pi. Rhamphothx- 
cs (-sg). [NL., fr, Gr. pdpj^ a beak -f ^17107 a case.] 

{Zodl.) Tlie horny covering of tho bill of birds. 

Rha'plie (ri'rf), «. [NL., fr. Or. ^cuf>ij seam, fr. 
pawreiy to sew.] {Rot.) The continuation of t)ie seed 
stalk along the side of an aiiatro]K>us ovule or seed, 
forming a ridge or seam. [Written also raphe.] Gray. 

, II Rtiaplia-des (rftia-dez), n. ^ [NL., fr. Gr. pa^is, 
parties, a needle, F. raphidesT] {Rot.) Minute trans- 
parent, often needle-shaped, crystals found in the tissues 
of plants. [Written also raphidcs.] 

KlUl'POIl'ti-olnB (rA-p9n'tT-sTn), n. [L. rhaponticum 
rhubarb. Bee Rhubakb.] {Chem.) Chrysophanio acid. 

Rliap'B'>(le (rkp'iiotl), n. [Gr. po0a»ih>v. Bee Rhap- 
sody.] (Gr. An/u/.) A rhapsodist. [//,] Grote. 

Rhap'»O-40r (-sA-der), ». A rhapsodist. fObs.] 

Rbap-ioa'lc (rSii-sfi<J'Tk), \ a. [Gr. pa^nfiixd ^ ; cf. F. 

RhAp-fOd'io-al (-T-k«l), I rhapsoditpae,] Of or 
permimng to rhapsody; consisting of rltapsody; hence, 
confused; uneonneided. ■— Rbtp-BOfi'lo-al-lv adv. 

Rhap'BO-dlat (rSf/sd-dlst), n, [From Hhaiwopt.] 

1. Anciently, one wlio recited or composed a rhapsody ; 
especially, one whose profession was to recite the verses 
of Homer and other epic poets. 

2 . Hence, one who recites or sings iioems for a liveli- 
hood ; one who makes and repeats verses extemi>ore. 

The oanio populace sit for hours listcniog to rhapaodiafa who 
recite Ariosto. Carlyle. 

3. One who writes or speaks disconnectedly and with 
great excitement or affectation of feeling. /. Waits. 

HlU^SO-dlM (<^iz), p. t. [imp. & p. p. Rrapsodikkd 
(- dizd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. RHAPsomziMo.] To utter as a 
rhapsody, or in the manner of a rhapsody Sterne. 

RlmiKSO'dlxe, v. i. To utter rhapsodies. JeJCerson. 





BHESITS 

RlUip'lM'dO-lliait'OF (rKp'sfi-dfi-mSu'sj^), n. 

80 ^ -f- -mancy.l Divination by means of verses. 

RbAiKM-dy (rSp'sfi-dy), n. ; vL RHAPsoDisa (hRsV 
[F. rhapsodie, L. rnapsodia^ Gr. pa^^ia, fr. A 

rhapsodist; pdtrrsw to sew, stitch together, umto -f 
tpBij a song. Bee OoB.] 1. A recitation or song of a 
rhapsodist ; a portion of an epic j^em adapted for reci- 
tation, or usuallv recited, at one time ; hence, a division 
of the Iliad or the Odyssey ; — called also a book, 

2 . A disconnected aeries of sentences or statementa 
composed under excitement, and without dependence or 
natural connection ; rambling composition. “ A rhap* 
sody of words.” Shak. ‘‘ A rhapsody of tales.” Locke. 

3 . {Mus.) A comiKisition irregular in form, like an im- 
provisation ; as, Liszt’s ” Hungarian Rhapsodies.'"* 

Rliat'a-ny j (r5t'A-nj^), n. [Bp. ratania, roiafta, 
Rliat'an-ny I Feruv. rata^a.] The powerfully as- 
tringent root of a half-shrubby Poruvian plant {Krameria 
triandra). It is used iu medicine and to color port wine. 
[Written also ratany.] 

Savanllla rhataay, the root of Krameria Irina, a native 
of New Granada. 

Rhe'a (rS'A), n. (Rot.) Tlie ramie or grass-cloth plant. 
Bee Grass-cloth plant, under Gkash. 

Rbe'a, n. [L., a proper name.] {Zodl.) Any one of 
three species of large Boutli 
American ostriclilike birds of 1 
tho genera Rhea and Pteroaie- 
mia. Called also tho American 
ostrich. 

Tlio common rhea, or 
nsnaou {Rhea A m e r i can a), 
ranges from Brazil to Patagonia. 

Darwin’s rlioa (Pteroaiemin 
Rarwinii), of Patagonia, is 
smaller, and has tho legs leath- 
ered below tlie knee. 

II Rhe'n (r5'5), n. pi. [NL.] 

{Zodl.) A suborder of strutliioua 
birds including the rheas. 

Rheenboo (re'bSk), 71. [D. 

reebok roebuck.] {Zodl.) T\m mitu (Rhea Americana). 
peele. [Written also reebok.] 

Rhe'iO (rS'Tk), a. [NL. Rheum rhulsirb, Gr. fr^v. 
Bee Rhubarb.] {Chem.) Pertniniug to, or designating, 
an acid (commonly calle<l chrysojihanic acid) found in 
rhubarb (Rheum). [Oft.sG/rz.] 

Rhe'ln (re'In), 71. (ChemT) Clirysoplianlc acid. 
RJheln'ter-ry (rin'bSr-ry), 71. [0. rheinheere.] (Rot.) 
One of the berries or drupes of the European buok- 
thoni ; ndso, the buckthorn itself. 

RRe-mat'lC (rl^-m&tOfk), a. [Gr. ^ryiarisdc of or for 
a verb, fr. jtfipa, pt^parov, a sentence. See Rhetoric.] 
{Gram.) Having a verb for its base; derived from a 
verb ; as, rhemaHc adjectives. Fitzed. Hall. 

Rlie-XDAt'iO, n. The doctrine of propositions or seii- 
tcncce. ( Uderidge. 

Rbe'miflh (r^'mTsh), a. Of or i>ertaining to Hlieims, 
or Reims, in France. 

Rbemlah Tettament, the English version of tho New Tes- 
tniiieiit used by Roman Catholics. Bee Douay Bible. 

Rben'ish (rSn'Ish), a. [L. Rhenus the Rhine.] Of 
or pertaining to t.be river Rhine ; as, Rhenish wine. ■—* 
77. Rhino wine. 

Rhe'o-ohord (re'ft-kfird), n. [Gr. ptlv to flow -f 
XopH chord.] {Fife.') A metallic wire used for regu- 
lating the resistance of a circuit, or varying the strength 
of an electric current, by inserting a greater or lesa 
length of it in the t:ircuit. 

Rhe-om'e-ter (rt-lSm'fi-tgr), n. [Gr. pelv to flow-f- 
•meter.] [Written also reorneler.] j. {J‘hysirs) An in- 
strument for measuring currents, especialiy tl»e force or 
intensity of electrical currents ; a galvanometer. 

2 . {Physiol.) An iiistnunent for measuring tlie veloc- 
ity of the blood current in the arteries. 

Rhe'o-met'rlo (re'fl-mSt'rlk), a. Of or pertaining to 
a rheometer or rljeomctry. Lardner, 

Rbe-om'e-try (r$-5m's-trj^), n. 1. The measurement 
of the force or Intensity of currents. 

2 . {Math.) The calculus ; fluxions. [72.1 
Rbe'O-nuFtor (rJ'fi-mO'tSr), n. [Gr. ptiy to flow -f 
E. motor.] {Elec!) Any apparatus by which an electrical 
current is originated. [72. j 
Rhe'o-pliore (rg'fi-fSr), n. [Gr. to flow -f 
to carry.] {Elec.) («) A connecting wire of an idectric 
or voltaic apparatus, traversed by a current, {b) One 
of tlie poles of a voltaic battery ; an electrode. 

Rbro-ioope (-skfip), n. [Gr. ptlv to flow -}- -scope.] 
(Physics) An instrument for detecting the presence or 
movement of currents, as of electricity. 

RJie'O-Btat (-sUt), n. [Gr. ptTv orardi atniuHng 
still.] (Elec.) A contrivance for adjusting or regulating 
the strength of electrical currents, operating usually 
by the intercalation of re- 
afstances which can be va- 
ried at will. WheaUteme. — 

RllA'CHrtftt'lo (-stXt'Ik), a, 

Rbe'o-tomf (-flm), n. 

[Gr. I>sty to flow -f- rdpvsw 
to cut] (Elec.) An instru- 
ment which periodically or 
otherwise interrupts an elec- 
tric current. Wheatstone, \ 

Rlitt'o-trope (rS'fl.trSp), 

71. [Gr. to flow -f- rp4- 
w«ii»totum.] (7?f«c.) An in- 
strument for reversing the 
direction of an electric cur- 
rent. [Written also reo- 

^|Ri#'»ii»(-sns),7i. rx. 

Rhesus, sa proper name, Or. 

'P^srof.] {Zodl.) A moil- 

key ; the bliunder. Rhesui. rcmslc and VouHf. 
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Kb^ti- 
Rlie^tor (r6^t5r), n. 
elan. [(?&«.] 


,0 (rS'ttk), a. {Min.) Same aa Rh^io. 
i-adtO (rS'tl-zit), B. (Min.) Same oa RflUBTUSlTB. 
“ - [L., fr. Or. pi?Twp.] A rhetori- 

Mammond. 
rhetorica, \ 
al, orator- 

. xr. pijTwp orator, rhetorician ; perhaps akin to B. 
v)ot^; ci. tlptiv to say.] 1 . The art of composition; 

T cially, elegant composition in prose. 

Oratory; the art of speaking with propriety, ele- 
gance, and force. L>ocke. 

3 . Hence, artificial eloquence ; fine language or decla- 
mation without conviction or earnest feeling. 

4. Fiff. : The power of persuasion or atti'action ; that 
which allures or charms. 

Swoct, silent rhetoric of persuading eyes. Daniel. 

Rlie-tor'io-al (rS-tBr'T-kal), a. [L. rhetoriens, Or. 
fitiropiK6t. See Rhetoric.] Of or pertaining to rhetoric ; 
according to, or exhibiting, rhetoric ; oratorical ; as, tlie 
rhetorical art ; a rhetorical treatise ; a rhetorical flourish. 

They permit lum to leave their poetical taste ungratifled, pro- 
vided that he gratifies their rhetorical sense. M. At'nold, 

~ Rhe-torlo-al-ly, adv. — Rlie-tor'lo-al-neM, ». 

lULe>tor^i-OBt9 (-T-k5t), V. i. [L. rhetoricari. See 
Rbstoric.] To play the orator. [&6s.] South. 

Rho-torl-oa^tlon (-kS'shfin), n. [Cf. F. rMtorica- 
Won.] Rhetorical amplifleation. {Ohs.'l Wnterland. 

Rbdt^O-rl'Olan (rSt'ft-rlsh'on), n. [Cf. F. rheiori- 
oim,'] 1 . One well versed in the rules and principles 
of rhetoric. 

The understanding is that by which a man becomes n more 
logician and a mere rhetorician. I\ fl'. JiobertMm. 

2. A teacher of rhetoric. 

The ancient sophists and rhrtoricianii, which ever had young 
auditors, lived till they were an hundred years old. Ji<Hon. 

3 . An orator ; specifically, an artificial orator without 
genuine eloquence ; a declaimcr. Macaulay. 

RhetO-rl^olan, a. Suitable to a master of rhetoric. 
** With r/ic/onWon pride.” JUackmvre. 

Rhet'o-llze (rSt'fi-rlz), 1 ’. i. [imp. & p. p. Khkto- 
BiZBD (-rizd) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Rhetoeizino (-ri'zTng).] 
To play the orator. Cotgrave. 

Rhet^O-rlze, v. t. To represent by a figure of rlictoric, 
or by personification. Millon. 

llRne^um (re'Cim), n. [NL., from L. Rha the river 
Volga, on the banks of which it grows. See Rhubarb.] 
{Bot.) A genus of plants. See Rhubarb. 

Rhtflim w. [OF. reumey rheume^ F. rhume a 

cold, L. rheuma rheum, from Or. pevp.a^ fr. pelv to 
fiow, akin to "E.. stream. See Stream, n., and cf. Hemor- 
BBoios.] {Med.) A serous or mucous discharge, espe- 
cially one from the eyes or nose. 

1 have a rheum in mine eyes too. Shak. 

Salt rheum. {Med.) See Salt rheum, in the Vocab. 
Rlietl'IILaVlO (ry-mttt'Ik), a. [Or. p<u/uiaTi>c6c buI>- 
ject to a discharge or flux : cf. L. rheumalicus^ F. r/iu- 
matique. See Rheum, Rheumatism.] 1 . Derived from, 
or having the character of, rheum ; rheumlc. 

3. {Med.) Of or pertaining to rhotimatism ; ns, rheu- 
malic pains or affections ; affected with rheumatisin ; ns, 
a rheumatic old man ; causing rheumatism ; os, a rheu- 
tna/io day. 

« That rheumatic discanes do abound. Shak. 

Rhan-lllAtlO, n. One affected with rheumatism. 
WhaM^m^-rtatn (nFinA-tlz'in), n. [L. rheuiuatismus 


rheum, Or. pev/uartcr/xdc, fr. pevp.aTi^«r9at. to have or 
suffer from a fiux, fr. pevp.a rhemu : cf. F. rhumatisme. 
Bee 2d Rheum.] {Med.) A general diBe.ase characterized 


by painful, often multiple, local inflammatious, usually 
affecting the joints and the muscles, but also extending 
sometimes to the deeper organs, as the heart. 

Inflammatory rheumatism {Med.)^ acute rheumatism at- 
tended with fever, and attacking usually the larg«‘r joint.s, 
which beconie swollen, liot, and very painful. — Rheuma- 
tism root {Bot.) Bee Twinlbae. 

RbeWnUi-tiB'mal (-tlz'mal), a. {Med.) Of or pertain- 
ing to rheumatism. 

RbflWma-tlB'molfl (-mold), a. [Rheumatism -f -oii/.] 
(ATsd.) Of or resembling rheum or rheumatism. 

RMimilo (rpm'Tk), a. {Med.) Pertaiuing to, or char- 
acterised by, rheum. 

Rhiumlo diathesis, Dartrous diathesis., under Dab- 
TBOVS. 

IIItlMn'Xtti-flei (rp'mT-dSz), n. pi. [NL. Bee Rheum.] 
{Med.) The class of skin diseases developed by the dar- 
ttous diathesis. See under Dartrous. 

Rhmun'y (inm^y), a. Of or pertaining to rheum ; 
abounding in, or causing, rheum ; affected with rheum. 

Hu head and rheumy eyes distill in showers. Dryden. 



And tempt the rheumy and unpurged oir 
To add unto his sickness. 


Shak. 


Rldg'O-lan* (rTg'fl-lSn), n. [Or. hlytK cold + X/. ole- 
um olL] {Chem.) A mixture of volatile hydrocarbons 
intermediate between gasolene and cyroogene. It is ob- 
tained in the purification of crude petroleum, and is used 
as a refrigerant 

R M in t (rfm), n. See Rhtmb. [O&s.] 

Rm^mil (rl'nol), a. [Or. the nose.] {Anat.) 

Of pr jiertalning to the nose or olfai^tory organs. 

S (rl-nIf'tSr), «. [NL.. fr. Or. 

tioee -4- star.l (ZoU.) Tlie oorele. 

RlUIMit^Ln. [AS. ryne. Bee Run.] A watev course ; 

*®tqlu [Wntten also reunj [ProiuEng.^ 

(rFn&i-sfl-fW'fk), a. {Anat.) Of 
or pertaining to the rhinencephalou. 

(-sef'A-15n)i »• f. R hinjw- 
OMAIA TiiTlNL., fr. Or. hU, f ¥ 

,] {Anat.) The division of the brain 


in front of the prosenoephalon, consisting of the two 
olfactory lobes from which the olfactory nerves arise. 

The term is sometimes used for one of the olfac- 
Jobes, the plural being used for the two taken to- 

Rlllne^Btone^ (rln'stSnO, n. [Cf. G. rhemkiesel Rhine 
quarts.] A colorless stone of high luster, made of paste. 
It is much used as an inexpensive ornament. 

II RM-Xllftlfl (rt-ttl'tts), n. [NL., fr. Gr. piwJs, the 
nose -f- -*/w.] (Jtfed.) Inflammation of the nose ; esp., 
mflammation of the mucous membrane of the nostrils. 

Rhl'no (ri'nd), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] Gold and 
silver, or money. [C’onf] W. WagstaB'e. 

Ah long as tho rhino lasted. Marrimt. 

Rlli'no-. A combining form from Greek ptV, piwSc, the 
nose, as in rAinolith, r/imology. 

Rni^no-oe^rl-al (rFnA-sJJ'rl-ul), 1 a. {Zool.) Of or per- 

Rhl'^no-oer'ic-al (-afir'I-kal), J taining to tho rhi- 
noceros ; resembling the rhinoceros, or his liorn. Tatler. 

Rhl-noo'e-ros (rt-nbs'S-rbs), n. [L., fr. Gr. /nvoKt- 
p<i) 5 , .<oTO« ; pts, itwk, the nose -f- utpat a horn : cf . F. 
rhinoeSros, See Horn.] {Zo'61.) Any pachyderm belong- 
ing to the genera Rhinoceros^ Atelodus^ and several allied 
genera of the family Rhinocerotidie., of which several 
living, and many extinct, species are known. They are 
large and powerful, and usually have either one or two 
stout conical median horns on the snout. 

The Indian, or white, and tho Javan rhinoccroBes 

(RhJnoreros 

hidicus and 
U. Sondai- 
cus) have in- 
cisor and ca- 
nine teeth, 
but only one 
horn, and the 
very thick 
skin forms 
shield like 
folds. The 
two or three 
African sim- 
cies belong 
to Ateloilus^ 
and have two Indion Rhinoceros, 

horns, but 

lack tlie donna] folds, and tho incisor and canino teeth. 
Tho two Malay, or East Indi.aii, two-liornod Bpecnos be- 
long to Ceratorhinus^ in which incisor and canine teeth 
ore present. Bee Borelb, and Kjiitloa. 

Bhlnocsros auk (Zobl.). an auk of the North Pacific (Ce- 
rorhina monoirrata) which has a deciduous horn on 
top of the bill. — Bhlnocsros hsetls (Zoot.). a very large 
beetle of the genus Dynastes^ having a horn on the head. 
— Rhinocsroi bird. {Zobl.)(a) A loive hornbill (Buceros 
rhinoceros), native of the East Indies. It has a large 
hollow hornlike process on the 
bill. Called also rhinoceros 
hornbilt. See HornbilIm (b) 

An African beefeater (Buphn- 
ga Africana). It alights on 
the back of the rhiiKxteroa in 
search of parasitic insects. 

Rlii-noo'e-roto (-rot), n. A 
rhino(!croB. L06.«.] i?. Jonson. 

Rlll-lioo'e-rotlo (-rbt'Tk), a. 

Of or pertaining to tho rbmoc- 
eros. [i2.] 

Rlil'no-me (rl'n3-lit), ) „ 

RW'no-Uth (-irth), ( 

[Rhino- -f- -fiVc, dith.'] {Med.) 

A concretion formed within the 
cavities of the nose. 

RM/no-loglc-al (-Ibjnf-koi), 

a. Of or pertaining to rluuology. 

Rhl-nol' 0 -glBt (rt-iioKft-jrHt), 

H. One skilled in rhinology. 

Rhi-nol'o-gy ». [Rhino- -f -logy.] The science 
whicli treats of tlie nose, and of its diseases. 

Rbl-nol^phld (-ild), 71. [Rhino- Gr. \6^ crest.] 
(Zo'ol.) Any species of the genus 
lihinolophiis. or family Rhino- 
lop hi dm. having a horseshoe- 
shaped iioj^ crest ; a liorseshoo 
bat 

Rhl-noFo-phlne (-fin), a. 
iZo'dl.) Like or pertaining to the 
rhlnolophids, or horseshoe b.ata. 

Rhl'no-phoro (ri'n6-f5r), n. 

[Rhino- -f- Gr. Aapetc to bear.] 

(Zobt. ) One of tlie two tentacle- 
like organs on the back of tlie 
head or neck of a nudibranch 
or toctibranch mollusk. They 
are usually retractile, and often 
transversely furrowed or plicate, and are regarded m ol- 
factory organs. Called also dorsal fmtacle.s. See If lust. 
under Pyoobranchia, and Opisthobkanchia. 

pfit/ no-plAMmc (rPn^-plftsaik), a. [Rhino- -j- -plas- 
tic: cf. F. rhinoplastique.] {Surg.) 01 or pertaining to 
rhinoplasty ; as, a rhinovlastic operation. 

ty (ri'nfl-piiU'- 
«^), n. [Rhino- -f- -plasty : cf. 

F. rhinoplastie.'j {Surg.) The 
process of forming on artificial 
nose, 08 by brining down a 
piece of integument from the 
forehead, and causing it to ad- 
here to the anterior part of the 
remains of the nose. 

Rtil^no-pome (-pom), n. 

[Rhino- -f- Gr. niop.a a Ud.] 

(Zobl.) Any old-world bat of 
the genus Rhinopoma. Tbo 
rhinopomes have a long tail 
extending beyond the web, and 
inhabit caves and tombs. 



Rhinoceros Bird 
( liucerm rhinoceros). 



Rhinolophid (Rhmolo- 
phus ferrum-eyiiinum). 



II Rhl^no-lole-ro'IlUl ( rl'nfi-sklt-ro'mi), n. [Rhino- -f 
seleroma.] (Med.) A rare disease of the akin, charac- 
terized by the development of very hard, more or loss flat- 
tened, prominences, appearing first upon the nose and 
subsequently upon the neighboring parts, esp. the Ups, 
palate, and throat. J. V. Shoemaker. 

Rhl^nO-gOOpe (rPnft-skop), 71. [Rhino- -f- -scope.] A 
small mirror for use in rhinoscopy. 

Rlll''no-800pTo (-skSp'tk), a. (Physiol.) Of or per- 
taining to rhinoscopy. 

^ _ n0i'00-py (rt.nCs'kb-py), 71. [Rhino- -f -sropy.] 
(Physiol.) The examination or study of the soft jialate, 
posterior nares, etc., by moans of a laryngoscopic mirror 
introduced into the pharynx. 

II RhFno-tlie'ca (rl'nc-th5'k&), n. ; pi. Rhxnotheca^ 

> « K O*** pti'cJs, the nose -f Pijin} case.] 

(Zorn.) The sheath of the upper mandible of a bird. 

II ^-pi^dO-glorsA (TT-pi/<16.gl5K'sA), 71. pi. [NL., fr. 
Gr. piirts a fan -f- ybunroa a tongue.] (Zool.) A division 
of gastroi>od mollusks having a large number of long, 
divergent, hooklike, lingual teeth in each transverse 
row. It includes the scutibranchs. Bee Illustration in 
Appendix. 

Hhi-plp'tOr (rT-pTp'tflr), 7i. [Gr, piTrtt a fan -f- tm- 
p6v wing.] (Zool?) One of the 
Rhipiptera. a group of insects 
having wings whicli fold like a 
fan ; a strepsiptcr, 

Rhi-pip'ter-on (-an), n. {Zo- 
ol.) Same as Rhipipter. 

Rhl-zan^thous (rt-zSn'thlls), 
a. [Gr. pt^a root -f avBoi flow- 
er.] (Jfo/.) Prmiucing flowers 
from a rootstock, or apparently cci). Much culuvgtd. 
from a root. 

Rhl^zine (ri'zin), n. [Gr. ptfa root.] (Rot.) A root- 
like filament or hair growing from tho stems of mosses 
or on lichens ; a rhlzoid. 

Rhl^zo-oar'pomi (ri'zft-kKr'pffs), a. [Gr. pifa root -f 
aapTToc fruit.] (Bot.) Having perennial rootstocks or 
bulbs, but annual flowering stems ; — said of all peren- 
nial herbs. 

II Rhi^zo-ceph'a-la (-sSf'A-id), n. pi. [NL., fr, Gr. 
pi^a root -f- Ket)>a\n head,] (Zobl.) A division of Pectos- 
traca including sucliko parasites of Crustacea. They 
adhere by rootliko exteusiouB of the head. See Illustra- 
tion in Appendix. 

Rhiz'O-dont (rTz'6-d5nt or rl'z#-), n. [Gr. pifa root 
-f- oioti?, i>6drro?, a tooth.] (Zobl.) A reptile whoso teeth 
are rooted in sockets, ns the crocodile. 

Rhlz^o-gen (-j?n), a, [Gr. pijfa root -f* -gen: cf. P. 
rAtrofir^ne.j (Bot.) Producing roots. 

Rluz^o-geil, n. (Bot.) One of a proposed class of 
flowering plants growing on the roots of other plants 
and destitute of green foliage. 

Rhi'ZOld (rFzoid), n. [Gr. pi^a root + -oid.] (Bot.) 
A rootlike appendage. 

II RM-zo^ma (rt-zo'mA), n. ; pi. Rhizomata (-tA). 
[NL.] (Bot.) Barae as Rhizome. 

Rlu-zo'ina-toat c-ttis), a. (Bot.) Having the nature 
or habit of a rhizome or rootstock. 

RM-ZOme' (rt-zom' or rl'zSm), n. [Gr. pi^ufia the 
mass of roots (of a tree), a stem, race, fr. pK^ovv to make 
to root, pass., to take root, fr. pi^a. a root ■ cf, F. rhi- 
zome.] (Bot.) A rootstock. See Rootstock. 

II RM-Zoi^'a-ga (rt-z5f'&-gi), 7i. pi. [NL.] (Zool.) 
A division of marsupials. The wombat is the type. 

Rbl-zopb^a-goua (-gfis), a. [Gr. pt^o<^ayo? ; pi^a a 
root -4- <6oyeu' to cat.] Feeding on roots ; root-eating. 

II RU-ZOph'O-ra (-6-rA), «. [NL. See Rhizophorous.] 
(Bot.) A genus of trees including the mangrove. See 
Mangrove. 

RU-ZOph^O-rODB (-rhs), a. [Or. pL^a. a root + (f>epciu 
toliear.] (//of.) Bearing roots. 

Rhlz^I^ (rTz'6-p5d or ri'z6- ; 277), ». (Zool.) One 
of the Rliizopoda. 

Q^^Tho rhizqpods 
belonging to the Kadi- 
olaria ana Forominife- 
ra have been of great 
geological importance, 
ospeidally in the Cre- 
tatioous and Tertiary 
periods. Chalk is 
mostly made from the 
shells of Foraminifera. 

The nummulitea are 
the principal ingredi- 
ent of a limestone 
which is of great ex- 
tent in Europe and 
Asia, and is the inate- 



Egri'tian Rhiiiopomc {Hhi- 
nttjionia microphidlum). 



Rhizopods. 


rial of which some of 1 Rotalia globulosa; ti di-atnmosfo- 
the pyramids of Egypt mum phj/lMes ; :i Fnvidicutgnn 
are made. The shells annuhiris; j TrtlocuhnaJospihm<t ; 

ly minute, seldom lar- 

ger than a small gram of sand, except in the case of the 
nummulitcs, whicli are sometiiucs an inch In diameter. 

II Rbi-ZOP'O-fla (rt-z?in'6-dA), n. pi. [NL., 
root-4--ooda.l (Zoin.) An extensive <* 


a root -f- -poda.] 
zoa, Including tni 


(Zoid.) An’ extensive class of Proto- 
v.i 08 e which have pseudoj^ia, by moans 
of which they move about and take their food. The 
principal groups are Lobosa (or Aina*boa), HeliozM, Ra- 
diolori^^ and Foraminifera (or Reticularia). See PRoro- 

(Zobl.) Of or pertaining 


diolaria, i 
ZOA. 

Rhl-zop'o-doiui (-dfis), 

to the rhizopod.. ^ rwr _ 



inal tentacles, but having large mouGi lobes 

’obi.) One 

of "the Khizostomata, 


i/iic I . w •* -iv » nrr 4 

II Rbi^ao-StOIll'A'tA (ri'zft-stBm'A-tA), n. pl. [NI^, 1 
r. Alfa a root -f- crTopio, -aro?, a mouth.] (ZoOl.) 
border of Medusse which includes very large si^cj 
without marginal tentacles, but having large mout 
closely united at the edges. See Illusi. in Ap^n 
RlUZ'OHitOinB (rTz'&-8t5m or ri'zo-), n. {Zoo 


Rse, Anlte, mde, fvU, toi; plt^; ftfbd, fdbt; oat, oil; chair; bo; 


sin®, ink ; then, thin ; tooN ; zh ^ z in azure. 
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nlUll'IO-taZ'to (rl'zt-tnu'Ta), n. [Nt., tr. Or. !>((> 
aroot-f-ra^tv arrangement.] {hot.) The arrangement 
of the roots of plants. 

Rhob (rOb), n. See 1st Rob. 

RhO^d^-mo'lll-lim (riydftin-mo^iT-Qni), a, {Chem.) 
Pertaining to, derived fram, or containing, rhodium and 
annnonia ; — said of certain complex compounds. 

Rbo^da*liate (r 5 M&-nttt), n. (Chem.) A salt of rho* 
danifi acid ; a sulphocyanute. [ 0 /w/c 5 .] 

RhO-dan^ic (rO-d5n'Ik), a. [Gr. ^d5ov the rose.] 
{Chau.) Pertaining to, or designating, on acid (com- 
monly called sulphocyanic acid) which forms a rod color 
with ferric salts. [OW>/c.v.] 

RhO^de-O-re'tin Go d^-u-re'tln), 71. [Gr. pfiSov the 
rose -f pJjTtVi; rosin. j {Chem.) Same as Convolvulin. 

Rho'dl-an (ro'dT-nn), a. [L. Jihodia,^ : of, P. rho- 
dien.'\ Of or pertaining to IthodoB, nn island of the Medi- 
terranean. n. A native or inhabitant of Rhodes. 

Rlio^dlc (rS'dTk), a. {Chem.) Of or pertaining to 
rhodiinn ; containing rhodium. 

RhO'di-um (r5'dt-tltn), n. [NL., fr. Gr. p6Bov the 
rose. So called from the roso-red color of certain of its 
solutions. See Rhododbndbon.] {Chem.) A# rare ele- 
ment of the light platinum group. It is found in plati- 
num ores, and obtained free as a white inert metal which 
it is very difficult to fuse. Symbol Rh. Atomic weight 
104.1. Specific gravity 12. 

RhfPdl-SOn'ic (ro''dr-z5n'Tk), a. [Or. poSC^etu to bo 
rose-red.] {Chem.) Pertaining to, or designntiug, a 
colorless crystalline substance (called rhodizoiiio acid^ 
and ca7'borylic acid) obtained from potassium carl>oxide 
and from certain quinoues. It foniis brilliant red, yel- 
low, and purple salts. 

Riio^do-chro^site (ro'do-krS'sIt), n. [Gr. polav the 
rose -i~ ^ coloring.] {Miu.) Manganese o.arbon- 

nte, a rose-red mineral sometimes occurring crystallized, 
but generally massive willi rhombohodral cleavage like 
calcite ; — culled also dialagite. 

Rho-doc^rl-nite (rft-dCk'rT-nIt), 71. [Gr. p6^ov rose 
Kpivov lily.] {Palt07x.) A rose encrinite. 

lUlO^do-don'dron (ro'dft-dSn'drBn), 71 . [L., fr. Gr. 

poidiceSpoe, literally, rose tree ; 
pdSoj' rose -f SeuSpov tree. 800 
Rose.] {hot.) A genus of shrubs 
or small trees, often having liaad- 
some evergreen leaves, and re- 
markable for the l>oauty of their 
flowers; rosebay. 

Rhodo-mon-tad«' (rSd'A-rnSn- 
tadG, n. Bee Rodomontade. 

Rhod o-mon-tad^er (-5r), n. See 
Rodomontador, 

Rho'don-ltB (r5'd5u-it), 7 >. [Gr. 
p66ov the rose.] {NIn.) Manganese spar, or silicate of 
manganese, a mineral occurring crystallized and in rose- 
red masses. It is often u.sed os an ornamental stone, 

RhO'dO-phdlld (rSMo-fan), 7i, [Or. p66ov the rose -f- 
4hziv€ip to show.] {Phy.7iol.) The red pigment contained 
in the inner segments of the cones of the retina in ani- 
mals, See Chhomophane. }V. Kiihue. 

RhfHlop^Slll (r6-(15p'sTn), n. [Gr. p6hov rose -I- ui\i/ 
eye.] The visual purple. See under VistfAL. 

Rno^do-sperm (rJ5Mft-spSrm), n. [Gr. pdSoc the rose 
-f- <mipp.a a seed.] {hot.) Any seaweed with red spores. 

As the name of a subclass, AAor/o.fpmn.v, or Rho~ 
dospermeiv^ is synonymous with F/onde.r (wliich see;. 

Rhomb (rSmb or rBm; 277), n. [L. rhombus, Gr. 
^/x/5os rhomb, a spinxiing top, magic wlieel, 
fr. pifx^etv to turn or whirl round, per- 
haps akin to E. wrench: cf. F. rhomhe. 

Cf. Rhombus, Rhumb,] 1. {Geoin.) An 
equilateral pandielogram, or a quadrilat- 
eral figure whose sides are equal and the 
opposite sides parallel. The angles may 
be unequal, two being obtuse and two 
acute, OB in the cut, or the angles may be equal, In which 
case it is usually called a square. 

2. {(rcom.) A rhombohedron. 

j^rsnisl’s rhomb (OpA). a rhomb or oblique parallelopi- 



Rhododentlron. 



Rhomb. 


undergoing 

within the rhomb, at other faces, two reflections. It Is 
used produce a ray circularly polarized from a plane- 
polarized ray, or the re v erse . hich ol. 

Rhom'blo (rSm'bTk), a. 1. Sliaped like a rhomb. 

2. {Crysiallog.) Same as Okthokhombic. 

Rbom^bO-ga^nold (rBm bo-ga'noid or -gUn'old), n. 

Rhomb -f- ganoid.'] Zo'ol.) A ganoid fish having rhom- 
bic enameled scales ; one of the Rhomboganoidei. 

0 Rhom^bo-ga-noFde-l (-gi-uoFdfe-i), n. pi. [nl.] 
{ZooL ) Same ns GiNOLYMoDn 

RhOIIl'bO-26n0 (r8ra'b6-j5n), n. {Rhomb -f- root of 
Or. yiyvtirOtu to bo bom.] {Zo'dl.) A dicyemid which 
produces infusorialike embryos ; — opposed to ntmalo- 
gene. See Dictemata. [Written also rkombogen.] 

RbOl&^bO-hO'drftl (-h^drol), a. {Geom. Cry.7tnU 
log . ) Related to the rhombohedron ; presenting the 
form of a rhombohedron, or a form derivable from a 
rhombohedron ; relating to a system of forms including 
ilte rhombohedron and scaleuohodron. 

Rbombohedral Iron ore. (Mm.) See Hbmatxte. *- Rhoa- 
bohadral isntem iCrystallog.), a divisions of the hexago- 
nal system embracing the rhombohedron, scalenohedron, 
etc. 

R]iomlK>-lie<l'rlo (-hM'rtk), «. {Qeom. & Ciyital- 
lojh) Rbom imbed ral. 

RRom bo-ht'dron ( hS'drBu), n. [KU, 
fr. Gr. popfiov rhomb -f- USpa seat, base.] 

{Gwi. & Crystallog.) A aolid contaiuea 
by six rhomboids ; a paraUelopiped. 

RhonilKlid (rdm'^id), n. [Gr. 

rhomboidal ; /ioM/Soc rhoqib -f- 
sl/lov shape: cf. F. rhomboUle.] {Geo7fi.) An oblique* 



■IZ7 

Rhomboid. 


angled parallelogram like a rhomb, but having only the 
opposite sides equal, the length uul width 
being different. 

Rnom'boid (rbm^id), a. Same 

Rhomboidal. 

Rhom-boid'al (r5m-boid'ol), a. [Cf. 

F. rhomboidal.] Having, or approach- 
ing, the shape of a rhomboid. ^Voodward. 

Rliom-lKnd'es (>Bz), n. A rhomboid. [R.] Milton. 

Rhom^boid— oVate (r5m(boid-5^vtt), a. Botweem 
rhomboid and ovate, or ovnl, in shape. 

Rhomb" spar' (rttmb" spar' or rom"). {Min.) A vari- 
ety of dolomite. 

Rhom'bUS (rBin^bfis), 71. [L.] Same as Rhomb, 1 . 

Rhon"ohal (rBn'knl), a. {Med.) Rhoncliial. 

Rhon"ohi*al (-kt-al), a. {Med.) Of or pertaining to a 
rltonchtis ; produced by rlionchl. 

RhonchUl fremltos. [L. fremitus a dull roaring or mur- 
muring.] {Med.) A vibration of the chest wall that may 
1)0 felt by the hand laid upon its surface. It is caused in 
the production of rhonchf In the bronchial tubes. 

Rhon-Ohla^O-nant (rBn-kls'S-nnut), a. [L. rkonchua 
a snoring -f- smians, p. pr. of sonare to sound.] Making 
a snorting noise ; snorting. [/?.] 

II Rhon'ohus (rBn'kfls), n. ; pt Rhonchi (-ki). [L., a 
snoring, a croaking.] {Med.) An adventitious whistling 
or snoring sound heard on auscultation of the chest when 
the air cliannela are partially obstructed. By some writ- 
ers the term rhonchus is used as equivalent to rOle in its 
widest sense. See Ralb. 

RhO-pal"lo (r^-pM'Ik), a. [Gr. ^o»ra\wf(5<? club-shaped ; 
fr. porraKov a club : cf. F. rhopaJique.] {Pros.) Applied 
to a line or verse in which each successive word has one 
more syllable than the preceding. 

II Rho-MH-nm (rft-pa'll-ttm), n. ; pi. Rhopalia (-&). 
[NL.] {Zo'dl.) One 01 the margin^ sensory bodies of 
meduBCe belonging to the Dlscophora. 

il Rhop"a-loC"e-ra (rBp'a-lBs"ff-rA), 71. pi. [NL., from 
Gr. porroAov a 
club -f- Ktpa^ a 
horn,] {Zoid.) A 
division of Lepl- 
doptera includ- 
ing all the but- 
terflies. They 
differ from other 
Lepidoptera in 
having club- 
shaped antennae. 

RbKFta-clam 

(rB'tA-sIz’m). n, 

[Gr. pwTouct^etv One of the Rhoimlocera. Eln) Butterfly f/v^. 
to use the letter or Vancisa, anttopa). r r w 



, antiopa). urWingB 

reversed to show markings of under tide, 



Medicinal Rhubarb 
( Ithrum oJficinaU). 
Much reduced. 


to use the letter 
r (p) overmuch : 
cl. F. rhotacisine.] An oversounding, or a misuse, of the 
letter r; specifically {Philol.), the tendency, exhibited 
in the Indo-European longu^es, to change s to r, as 
wese to were. 

Rhll"barb (rn'bUrb), 71. [F. rhnharbe, OF. rubarbe, 
rheubarbe, I'eiibarbare., reobnrbe, 

LL. rheubaiharum for i'heum bar- 
bar nm, Gr. pi^oe (and pa) rlmbavb, 
from the river Rhn (the Vol^a) on 
whose banks it grow. Originally, 
therefore, it was the barbarian plant 
from the Rha. Cf. Barbarous, 

Rhapontioine,] 1. (J9of.) Tlioname 
of several large perennial herbs of 
the genus RAcum and order Polygo- 
nacem. 

2. The large and fleshy leafstalks 
of Rheum Rhaponticum and other 
species of tho same genus. They 
are pleasantly acid, and are used 
in cookery. Called also pieplant. 

3. {Med.) The root of several 
stiecies of Rheum, used much as a 
cathartic medicine. 

Monk's rhnbarb. (hot.) Bee under Monk. — Turkey rhu- 
barb (Med.), the roots of Rheum E modi. 

Rhn"baxt>-y (-9), a. Like rhubarb. 

Rlramb (rfim or rfirob), n. [F. ri/mb. Bp. rumho, or 
Pg. ru.mbo, rumo, probably fr. Gr. pdp/Soc a magic wheel, 
a whirling motion, hence applied to a point of the com- 
pass. Bee Rhomb.] {Nafngation) A line which crosses 
successive meridians at a constant angle ; called also 
rhumb line, and loxodromic curiae. See Loxodromic. 

To sail oa a rhumb, to sail continuously on one course, 
following a rhumb line. 

il Rhus (rfis), 71. [L-, sumac, fr. Gr. ^ui;.] {Rot.) 
A geiujs of shrubs and small trees. See Bumac. 

lUlU8"i;aa (rttz'mi or rtts'md), n. [Bee Rusma.I A 
mixture of caustic lime and orplment, or tersulphide of 
arsenic, — tised in the depilation of hides. Knight. 

Rhyina (rim), 71. [OB. ryme, rime, AS. 7'Tm number ; 
akin to OHO. rTrn number, succession, Sf^ries, O. reim 
rhyme. The nuKlern sense is duo to the influence of P. 
rime, which is of German origin, and originally the same 
word.] [The Old F.nglisti sT)olliiig rime is becoming 
again common. Bee Note under Rime.] 1. An expres- 
sion of thought in numbers, measure, or verse ; a com- 
position in verse ; a rhymed tale \ pwtry ; harmony of 
language. “Railing rAymes.” Daniel. 

A ryme I learned long ago. Chancer*: 

Ho knew 

Himself to sing, and build the lofty rime. Milton. 

2. (Pros.) Correspondence of sound in the terminating 
words or syllables of two or more verses, one succeeding 
another Immediately or at no great distance. The worch 
or syllables so used must not begin with the same cooso- 
naiity or if one begins with a vowel the other must begin 
with a consonant. The vowel sounds and accents must 


be the same, ai also the BOtmdi of the Aniil oCB i o ro ia to , 

if there be any. 

For rhyme with reason may dispense. 

And sound Iras right to govern sense. Prior. 

3 . Verses, usually two, having this correspondence 
with each other ; a couplet ; a poem containing rhymes, 

4. A word answering in sound to another word. 

Female rhyme. Bee under Female. — Mala rhyme. Bee 

under Male. — Rhyme or reason, sound or sense. — Rh]nBs 
royal (Pros.), a stanza of seven decasyllabic verses, of 
which the first and third, the second, fourth, and fifth, 
and the sixth and seventh rliyme. 

Rhymo (rim), v. i. [hnp. & p. p. Rhtbibp (rimd) ; 
p. pr. A vb. n. Rhyming.] [OE. rimen, rymen, AS. rf- 
7na7t to count : cf. F. 7'i7ner to rhyme. See Rhyme, h.] 

1. To make rhymes, or verses- “ Thou shalt no longer 

I'ytne. “ Chaucer. 

There marched tho bard and blockhead, side by side, 

Who rhymed for hire, and patronized for pride. rope, 

2. To accord in rhyme or sound. 

And, if they rhymed and rattled, all was well. Dryden. 

Rhyme, v. t 1. To put Into rhyme. Sir T. Tri7«07i. 

2. To influence by rhyme. 

Hearken to a Terser, who may chance 

Rhyme tlu-c to good. Herbert. 

Rhymbleifi, a. Destitute of rhyme, Rp. Mall. 

Rhym"or (rim'Jlr), n. One who makes rhymes ; a vers- 
ifier ;—genertdly in contempt *, a poor poet ; a poetaster. 

Thia would make them soon perceive what despicable erfis- 
turea our Common rhymers and play writer* be. Milton. 

Bhym"er-y (-y), n. The art or habit of making ^ 
rhymes ; rhyming ; — in contempt. 

Khyme"lter (rim'ster), n. A rhymer ; a maker of poor 
poetry. Rp- Hall. Ryron. 

Rhym'lo (rlin'Ik), o. Pertaining to rhyme. 

RhyiIl"iSt, H. A rhymer ; a rhymester. Johnsoti, 

II Rhyn'ohob-del'le'a (rTn'kBb-dBFlS-A), 7 >. pi. [NL., 
fr. Gr. pvyxos snout -f- /36«AAa a leech.] {Zo'ol.) A sul)- 
order of leeches including those that have a protractile 
proboscis, w ithout jaws. Clepsiue is the type. 




la psittueca). 

{Zo'dl.) One of the 


One of the Rhynchobddlea {Clepsine complnnatu). a Acetabu- 
lum I o Ksoplvagua \ p Proboscis j s s Htonmeh ; « InteBtine. 

II Rhyil"ChO-Oeph"a-lA (-kA-fe8f"i-lA), n, pi. [NL., fr, 
Gr. pvyvoK snout -f" KtifraXri head,] {Zo'dl.) An order 
of reptiles having biconcave vertebrie, immovable quad- 
rate bones, and many other peculiar osteological charac- 
ters. Hatteria is the only living genus, but numerous 
fossil genera are known, some of which are among the 
earliest of reptiles. Bee Uattbria. Called also Ilfiyn- 
choc^ihalia. , 

II lUiyn^oho-COla (-se')A), n. pi [NL., fr, Gr, poyyos 
snout -f- eoiAo? hollow.] (Zodl) Same as Nemkutina. 

— Rhyn'cho-ccB'louB ( ins), o. 

Rhyii"chO'lite (rln'kfi-lit), 71 . [Gr. pvyxoc snout, 
beak “f -lilc: cf. F. rhynchoiithe.] {Paleon.) A fossil 
ceplialo^KHi b<*ak, 

II Rhyii^cho-nel"la (-nffPiA), 
n. [NL., fr. Gr. pvyx^ snout.] 

{Zo'dl.) A genus of brachiopods 
of wliich some species are still 
living, while many are found 
fossil. 

II Rhyn-ohoph'o-ra(ryn- 

k5f'A-rA), n. pi. [NL., fr. Or. 
pvyvov snout -f (jripeiu to car- 
ry.] {Zo'dl.) A group of Co- 
looptera having a anoutlike 
head; the snout beetles, ourcu- ' 

lios, or weevils. ^ 

Rhim'olio-phore (rTp'kMSr), 7t. 

Rhynchophora. 

II Rhvn-oho'U (rTn-kS'tA), n. pi. 

[NL., fr. Gr. puy^ov snout.] {Zo'dl.) 

Same as Hemiptkra. [Written also 
Rhpiirota,] 

Rhy"0-llte (rpft-nt), n. [Gr. petv 
to flow -f- -If /e.] {Min.) A qnartzose 
trachyte, an Igneous rock often show- 
ing a fluidal structure. — - Rhy'O-UtlO 

(-Ittnfk), a. 

Rhy'pa-rog'rft-^hy (rl'pA-rCg'rA-f ), 

71. [Or. Av7rapoypd</)o< painting foul or 
mean objects; pv7rap<ls filthy, dirty -f 
ypw^w to write, paint.] In ancient 
art, the painting of genre or still-life 
pictures. 

Rhy-»llIl'e'f6r(rt-8lm'f^-tSr),n. [Gr. 
flow -f- -meter.] An instrument, 
acting on tho principle of Pitot’s tnl>e, for measuring 
the velocity of a fluid current, the ^ed of a ship, etc. 

Rhythm (rlth’m or ritb’ra ; 277), n. [F. rhythme, 
rythme, rnythinus, fr. Gr. measured motion, 

measure, proportion, fr. peiv to flow. Bee Btbeam.J 

1 . In the widest sense, a dividing Into short |>orttous 
by a regular succession of motions, impulses. Bounds, 
accents, etc., producing an agreeable effect, os In music, 
poetry, the dance, or the like. 

2. (JUThs.) Movement in musical time, with periodical 

recurrence of accent ; the measured beat or pulse which 
marks the character and expression of the music ; ayni- 
metry of movement and accent. Moore {Rncyc.). 

3. A division of lines into short portions by a regular 
succession of arses and theses, or peroussions aud resda* 
aiorn of voice on words or syllables. 

4. Tlie harmonlons flow of vocal sounds. 
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IffiXTHMEB 

SlQrtll'lBtr (rTtb^mir or rlth'-), n» One who writea 
in rhjrthmy eap. in poetic rhythm or meter. £^] 

One now aceroe counted a rhythintr^ formerly admitted for a 
poet. FuUtr. 

Rhyth^ndo ('niTk), ) a. [Or. pvd/AiKik : cf. L. 

Rhyth^miO'al (-uiT-kal), j rnythmicut^ F. rhtfih’ 
migue.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, rhythm. 

Day aud niglit 

I worked iny rhythmic thought. Mr$. Browning. 

Rhythmical accent. (Mas.) Beo Accent, 6 (c). 

Rhyth^mlo-aMy, adv. In a rliythmioal manner. 

Rhyth'mios (-ml^ks), n. The department of muaical 
acience which treats of the length of sounds. 

Rliyth'ming OmYug), a. Writing rhythm; verse 
making. “ The r/tj/Mwiwp monk.” Fuller. 

RhythmleM (rlth’m'lSs or rtth’m'-), a. Being with- 
out rhythm. Coleridge. 

Rliy^-mom'o-ter (rTth-mlSm'S-tSr or ritii-), n. 
{Rhythm -f •meter.'] An instrument for marking time 
m musical movements. Bee Metronoub. 

il Rbytll^milB (rTth'miis), ». [L.] Rhythm. 

ii Rliyt'l-na (rtt'I-nA), n. {ZoU.) See Rytina. 

Rl^al (rS^al), n, A Simnish coin. See Real. 

Ri-al^ (r^-ai'), a. Royal. [O&j.] Chaucer. 

Rl'Ol (ri'ol), n. [From Royal.] A gold coin formerly 
current in England, of the value of ten shillings sterling 
in the reign of Henry VI., and of fifteen shillmgs in the 
reign of Elizabeth. [Spelt also ryal.] Jirunde d: C. 

II RPant' (rt'^liN'), a. [F. riant^ p. pr. of rire to laugh, 
L. ruiere.] Laughing ; laughable ; exciting gayety ; 
gay ; merry ; delightful to the view, as a landscape. 

• In such cates tho sublimity muat be drawn from the other 
sources, with a strict caution, however, against nnythin<{ liglit 
and riant. liurke. 

Rll) (rTb), n. [AS. n7>, rihh; akin to D. n’ft, G. rippe^ 
OHG. rippa^ rippi^ Ban. ribbe^ Icel. ri/, Ruas. rebro.] 

1. {Anat.) One of the curved bones attai^hed to the 
vertebral column and supporting the lateral walls of the 
thorax. 

In m.an there are twelve ribs on each aide, of 
which tho upper seven are directly connected w'ith the 
sternum by cartilages, and are called .dernnl. or true^ 
ribg. The remaining five pairs are called asienial, or 
false, ribs, and of these each of tho three upper pairs is 
attached to the cartilage of the rib above, while the two 
lower pairs are free ut the ventral ends, and are called 
flonting rih.t. Beo Thorax. 

2. Tluit which reseinbleB a rib in form or use. 8j>e- 
cificully : (a) {Shipbuilding) One of tho timbers, or bars 
of iron or steel, that branch outw’ard aud upward from j 
the keel, to support tho skin or planking, and give shape 
and strength to the vessel, (b) {Mach. & Structures) , 
A ridge, fin, or wing, as on a plate, cylinder, beam, etc., | 
to strengthen or stiffen it. (c) One of the rods on which j 
the cover of an umbrella Is extended. (</) A prominent 
lino or ridge, as In cloth, (c) A longitudinal strip of 
metal uniting tho barrels of a double-barreled gun. | 

3. {Hoi.) (a) The chie^ nerve, or one of the chief : 
nerves, of a leaf, {b) Any longitudinal ridge in a plant. 

4. {Arch.) {a) In Gothic va\iUing, one of the primary 
members of the vault. These are strong arches, meet- 
ing and crossing one another, dividing the whole space 
into triangles, which are then filled by vaulted construc- 
tion of lighter material. Hence, an imitation of one of 
these in wood, plaster, or the like. (6) A projecting 
mold, or group of moldings, forming with others a pat- 
tern, as on a ceiling, omaincntal door, or the like. 

6. {Mining) (o) Solid coal on the side of a gallery ; 
aoUd ore In a vein, {b) An elongated pillar of ore or 
coal left as a support. Raymond. 

6. A wife j — m allusion to Eve, as made out of Ad- 
am’s rib. {Familiar & Sportive] 

How many have we known whose heads have been broken 
with tlioir own rib. Bp. Ball, 

Ohaok rib, a cut of beef immediately in front of the 
middle rib. See Chuck. — Fore ribs, a cut of beef imme- 
diately in front of the sirloin. — Middle rib, a cut of beef 
between the chuck rib and the lore ribs. —Rib grass. 
{Hot.) Somo as Ridwort. 

Rib, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Ribbed (ribd) ; p. pr. & 
vh. n. Ribdino.] 1. To furnish with ribs; to form with 
rising lines and channels ; as, to rib cloth. 

2, To inclose, os with ribs, and protect ; to shut in. 
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It [lead] were too gross 
To rib her corecloth in th« obscure grave. 


Shan-. 


To rib load, to leave strii>s of undisturbed ground be- 
tween the furrows in plowing. 

RlVald (rTb'old), n. [OE. ribald, riband. F. riband, 
OF. ribald, ribnuli, rihaut, LL. ribaldus, of German ori- 
gin ; cf. OHO. hripa prostitute. For the ending -aid 
cf. K. Herald.] A low, vulgar, brutal, foul-mouthed 
wretch; a lewd fellow. Spenser. Pope. 

Ribald was almost a class name in the feudal lystem. ... Ho 
was hla patron’s parasite, Intlldog, and tool. ... It Is not to be 
wondered at that tho word rapidly became a synonym for every- 
thing rufRanly and brutal. EarU. 

Rib^aU, a. Low; base; mean; filthy; obscene. 

Wttkod by the lark, hath roused tho ribald crows. Shalt. 

tUb'M-iah, a. Like a ribald. Rp. Hall. 

Rib'ald-roiuK-r&s), a. Of a ribald quality. [/S.] 

Rib'altt-iy (-r^), n. (BE. ribaldrie, rihaudrie, OF. 
Tibalderie^ rihauderie.] The talk ot a ribald ; low, vul- 
gar languflM : indecency ; obscenity ; lewdness ; — now 
chiefly applied to Indecent language, but formerly, as by 
Chaucer, also to indecent acta or conduct. 

The ribaldry of his conversation moved astonishment even in 
that age. Macaulay. 

Rlb'tn (-on), n. See Ribbon. [Obs.] Piers Plawman. 

RlVaild (•and), n. See Ribbon. 

UlMd jaspar {Min.), a variety of jasper having stripes 
Of different oolors, aa red and green. 

RnFanOt n. (NnfU.) See Eib-bahd. Totten. 

R^«lltt-ott, a. RIbUned. • Jmson. 


Rft;Mld(rTb'ftd),n. A ribald, {Ohs.] P. Plowman. 
il Ri'bau'de-quln (rY-bg'dS-kwIn). n. [F.] 1. An 
engine of war used in the Middle Ages, consisting of a 
protected elevated sta^ng on wheels, and armed in front 
with pikoH. It was (^ter the 14th century) fumishod 
with small cannon. 

2. A huge bow fixed on the wall of a fortified town for 
casting javelins. 

Rib^a^-rod (rlb^d-rSd), 1 a. Filthy; obscene; rib- 
Rlb^aud-roufl (-riis), } aid. [O&s.] 

Mb^aud-iy (-ry), n. Ribaldry. {Oba.] Spenser. 

^b^aud-y (-y), n. Ribaldry. [0 ?>j.] Cnauter. 

RlVailld (-Rid), n. A ribald. {Obs.] Spenser, 

RibHband (rlb'band), n. A ribl>on. Pope. 

Rlb'-ba^^ (rlb'b&idO, n. {Rib -f hand.] [Writ- 
ten also riband, and ribbon.] {Shipbuilding) A long, 
narrow strip of timber bent and bolted longitudinally to 
the ribs of a vessel, to hold them In position, and give 
rigidity to the framework. 

Rib-band lines, oblique longitudinal soctions of t he hull 
of a vessel. E flight. 

Ribbed (rTbd), a. 1. Furnished or formed with ribs ; 
as, a fibbed cylinder ; ribbed cloth. 

2. {Mining) Intercalated with slate ; — said of a seam 
of coaL Raymond. 

Rib'bing (rTbn>tng), n. An assemblage or arrango- 
meut of ribs, aa the timberwork for tlie support of au 
arch or coved ceiling, the veins in tho leaves of some 
plants, ridg«^H in the fabric of cloth, or the like. 

RlVbon (-bUn), n. [OE. ribnn, OF. riban, F. ruhan, 
probably of Gorman orifpn ; cf. D. ringbnnd collar, noclt- 
iace, E. ring circle, and band.] [Written also riband, 
ribband.] 1. A fillet or narrow woven fabric, coinnionly 
of silk, used for trimming some part of a woman’s attire, 
for badges, and other decorative purposes. 

2. A narrow strip or shred ; as, a steel or magnesium 
ribbon : sails torn to Hbhons. 

3. {Shipbuilding) Same as Rib-band. 

4. pf. Driving reins. [Tewf] London Athenfcum. 
6. {Her.) A bearing similar to tho bend, but only one 

eighth aa wide. 

6. {Spinning) A sliver. 

The blue ribbon, and The red ribbon, arc phrases 
often used to designate the British orders of the Garter 
and of the Bath, respectively, the badges of which are siis- 
ended by ribbons of these colors, bee Blue ribbon, uu- 
cr Blue. , 

Ribbon lUh. {Zodl.) {a) Any elongated, compressed, rib- 
bon-shaped marine 
fish of the family 
Trachj/ptefi4x, es- 
pecially the species 
of the genus Tra- 
chypterus, and the 
oarnsh (Regalerus 
Rank.m) of tho 
North Atlantic, 
which la some- 
times over twenty 
feet long. (6) The 
hairtall, or blade- 
fish. (c) A small 
compressed marine 

fish of the genus Ribbon Fish (T» ac/ji/pfcri/8 fa;nia), O^o) 
Cepola, having a 

long, slender, tapering tail. The European species {C. 
rubescens) is light red Uirougliout. Called also mnd fish. 

— Ribbon grass {Bot.), a variety of reed canary grass hav- 
ing tl»e leaves striped with green and white ; called 
also Lady's friers. See Reed grass, under Reed. — 
Ribbon seal (Zodl.), a North Pacific seal (Histriophoca 
fasciata). Tlie adult male i« dark brown, conspicuously 
banded and striped with yellowish white. — Ribbon make 
(Zoiif.), a common North American snake (jpufamm .mu- 
rita). It is conspicuously striped with bright yellow and 
dark brown. — Ribbon Society, a society in Ireland, found- 
ed ill the early part of the liith century in antagonism to 
the Orangemen. It afterwards became an organization 
of tenant farmers banded together to prevent eviction by 
landlords. It took its name from the green ribbon worn 
by members as a badge. — Ribbon worm. (Zodl.) (a) A 
tapeworm, (b) A ueiuertcau. 

RlbHooil, V- t. [imp. & p. V. Ribboned (-blind) ; ». 
pr. & vb. n. Ribbonino.] To adorn with, or as with, riV 
bons ; to mark with strijHJS resembling ribbons. 

RiinKUl’islIl (-tz’m), n. The principles aud practices 
of the Ribbonmen. See Ribbon Society, uinlor Kibbon. 

UbnMn'inail (-mSn), «. ; pi. -men, A memb(jr ot the 
Ribbon Society. See Ribbon Society, under Ribbon. 

Rlbn^on-WOOd'' (-wd6d'), n. (Bot.) A malvaccvjus tree 
(Hoherxa populnea) of Now Zealand, the bark of which 
is used for cordage. 

II RIHMS (rl'bSz), n. [NL. ; cf. Dan. ribs, and Ar. 
ribas a plant with an acid Juice.] {Bot.) A genus of 
slirubs including gooseberries and currants of many 
kinds. 

RilFlba (rTVIb), n. [See Rebec.] 1. A sort of 
stringed instrument ; a rebec. [06s.] Narcs. 

2. An old woman ; — in contempt. [06#.] Chancer. 

3. A bawd ; a prostitute. [06#.] B. Jonson. 

Rib'l-ble (rTb'i-b’l), n. [Bee RibibeJ A small three- 

atriuged viol ; a rebec. Moore {Encyc. of Music). 

AU can he play on gittem or ribiblc. Chaucer. 
Riblau, a. Having no ribs. 

RlVroast^ (rTb'rdst''), v. t. To beat soundly. [•Sfony] 
Rlb^PFOrt^ (-wQrb'), n. {Bot.) A species of plantain 
{Plantago lanceolata) with long, narrow, ribbetl leaves ; 

— called also »’i6 grass, ripple givss, ribioort plantain. 
-rio (-rTk). [AS, f^ce kingdom, dominion. See Rich.] 

A suffix signifying dominion, jurisdiction ; ns, blshoprfc, 
the district over which a bishop exercises authority. 

Riot (ris), n. [F. ri* (cf. Pr. ris. It. rise), L. oryza, 
Gr. opv^tt, fipv^ov, probably from the Persian ; cf. OPws. 
bt'lsi, Min to Skr, vtlhi; or perb. akin to B. rye. Cf. 
Rye.] (Bot.) A well-known cereal grass (Ory*ff #rt/fw) 
and it* seed. TliU plant is extensively cultivated in . 
climates, and the grain forms a large portion of 




RICHES 

the food of the inhabitants. In America it grows chiefly 
on low, moist land, which can 
bo overflowed. 

Ant rice. (Bot.) See under 
Ant. — French rice. (Bot.) See 
Amelcorn. - Indian rlo^ n tall 
reedlike water grass (Zizania 
aquaticu), bearing panicles of a 
long, slender gram, much UHcd 
for food by North American In- 
dians. It IS common In shallow 
water in the Northern States. 

Called also v'ater oat, Canadian 
U'ild rice, etc. — Mountain rice, 
any species of au American 
genus (Oryzopsia) of grasses, 
somewhat resembling rice. — 

Rice hunting. (Zodl.) Saine as 
Kioebibd. — Rice hen (Zodl.), 
the Florida galllnule. — Rice 
mouse (Zodl.), a large dark-col- 
ored flehl mouBo ( Calomys jia- 
lustris) of the Southern United 
States. — Rice paper, a kind of 
thin, delicate paper, brought 
from Chipa, — used for paint- 
ing upon, and for the manufac- 
ture of fancy articles. It is 
made by cutting the pith of a a Ileardcd Jn panose nice \ 
large herb itatsia papprijera, h HinidlesR Amcriosu 
related to tho ginseng) into one tFloridu) Kico. 
roll or sheet, wldch is flattened 

out under pressure. Called also pith paper. — Rice trou- 
pial (Zodl.), the bobolink. — Rice water, a drink for in- 
valids made by boiling a small quantity of rice in water. 

— Rice-water discharge (Ated.), a liquid, rofiombling rica 

water in appearance, wliioh is vomited, and discharged 
from the bowels, in cholera. I _ 

— Rice weevil ( ^ odl .), a "X xi ^ P ^ 

small beetle (Calandra, or 
SitnphUv,s, oryzfc) whifdi de- 
stroys rice, wheat, and In- 
dian com by eating out the 
interior ; — called also black 
weevil. * 

Rloenbird'' (rls'b^rdO, n. 

{Zodl.) (a) The Java spar- 
row. (6) The bobolink. 

Rloe'-shell' (-.hSl'), n. ortKK)i 

(ZoU.) Any one of nuiner- * '“‘“'■K'-'l’ 

ous Hpeciea of small white polished marine shells of tho 
genua Olivella. 

Rich (rich), a. [Compar. Richer (-er); snperl. 
Richest.] [OK. riche, AS. rice rich, powerful ; akin 
to OB. rlki, D. rijk, G. reich, OliO. rlhhi, Icel. rlkr, 
8w. rik, Dan. rig, Goth, reiks; from a word mean- 
ing, ruler, king, probably borrowed from Celtic, and akin 
to L. rex, regis, king, regere to guide, rule, V283. Bee 
Right, and cf. Debhick, Enrich, Ra.tah, Riches, Royal.] 

1. Having an abundance of material possessions ; pos- 

sessed o! a large amount of proiKjrty ; well supplied with 
land, goods, or money; wealthy; opulent; affluent; — 
opposed to poor. Rich merchants.” Chaucer. 

The rtcA [person! bath many friends. Prov, xiv. 20. 
As a thief, bent to unhoard the cash 
Of some rich burgher. itdton. 

2. Hcnce,ingcucral, well supplied ; abounding; abun- 
dant ; copious ; bountiful ; as, a rich treasury ; a nch 
entertainment ; a rich crop. 



If life be short, it shull he glorious ; 

h la some great action. 


Rowe 


Each minute shall be rivh I 

The gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. Milton, 

3. Yifslding large returns ; productive or fertile ; fruit- 
ful ; as, rich soil or land ; a rich mine. 

4. Composed of valuable or costly materials or ingre- 
dients ; procured at great outlay ; highly valued ; pre- 
cious ; sumptuous ; costly ; as, a rich dress ; rich silk or 
fur ; rich presonts. 

Like to rich and various gems. Milton. 

6. Abounding in agreeable or nutritive qualities ; — 
especially applied to articles of foo<i or drink which are 
high-fieoHoned or abound in oleaginous ingredients, or 
are sweet, luscious, and high-flavored ; aa, a rich dish ; 
rich cream or soup ; rich pastry; rich wine or fruit. 

Sauces and rich spices are fetched from India. Baker. 

6. Not ffiint or delicate ; vivid ; as, a rich color. 

7. Full of sweet and Itarmonious sounds ; as, a rich 
voice ; rich music. 

8. Abounding in beauty ; gorgeous ; os, a rich land- 
scape ; rich scenery. 

9. Abounding in humor ; exciting amusement ; enter- 

toiniug ; as, the scene was a rich one ; a rich incident or 
character. [Co//ov.] Thackeray. 

^ff^Richin sometimes used in the formation of self-ex- 
pl^dng compounds ; as, ricA-fleeced, ricA-jeweled, men- 
I«^cn, rtcA-stwnod. 

Ssm. — Wealthy ; affluent : opulent ; ample; copious; 
abundant ; plentiful ; fruitful ; costly ; sumptuous ; pre- 
cious; generous; luscious. 

Ricdl, u. f. To enrich. [06.t.] Cower. 

Rloll'M (*«t), n. pi. [OK. richesse, F. richesse, from 
Hche rich, of German origin. See Rich, a.] 1. That 
which makes one rich ; an abundance of land, goods, 
money, or other property ; wealth ; opulence ; affluence. 

Riche* do not consist in having mure gold and silver, but in 
having more in proportion, than our utMgbbors. lAKke, 

2. That winch appears rich, sumptuous, precious, or 

thelike. ..... «... 

The nche* of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold. Mutm. 

Richesse, tho older form of this word, was in the 
sihmllar number. Tlie form r/V6e.^ however, is plural In 
appearance, and has now come to used a* a plui^. 

Xainst the rtchem* of this world ehall they have 

^"Tn*one hour to greet riches is come to nought. Rev. xvili. IT. 

And for thot rtrhe* where 1« my doaerving 7 Shak. 

Syn. — Wealth ; opulence ; affluence ; wealthlnoss ; 

richness; plenty ; abundance. 
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BIDICd/B 


Bkdl/'Mia CrToh'Sf or rr-fll)8»')» n. JTF. 8«e Rkjrii.] 
Waftltb ; riobea. S«e the Note uuder wcBW. 

Some man deaireth for to have riche$»e. Chaucer. 
The neheeee of all heavenly graoe. Spemer. 
vutnj (rTcbnjM|, adv. In a rich numner. 

Rloll'naUi n. liie quality or state ol being rich (in 
any sense of the adjective). 

(rTch'wSdO, ♦*. {Bot.) An herb (PUea 
pumila) of the Nettle family, liaviug a smooth, juicy, 
pellucid stem ; — called also clearwced. 

Rlo'in-e^la-ld'lo (rTs'Iu-B^li-Id'Ik), a. [iJtcinoleic -f- 
tlaidicJ] (Chem.) Pertaining to, or deai^ating, an iso- 
meric luodiflcatiou of ricinoleic acid obtalued as a white 
crystalline solid. 

Rlo^ln-e-la'l-dlll (rTsan^-ISnT-dTn), n. (CAm.) The 
glycerin salt of ricinelaidic acid, obtained as a white 
crystalline waxy substance by treating castor oil with 
nitrous acid. 

Rl-clnTo (rl-sTn'Tk), a. [L. ricinus castor-oil plant.] 
{Chem.) Pertaining to, or derived from, castor oil ; for- 
merly, aesignatlng an acid now called ricinoleic acid. 

RtoT-nlne (rTs'T-nIn or -nSn), n. [L. ricinut castor 
oil plant.] {Chein.) A bitter white crystalline alkaloid 
extracted from the seeds of the castor-oil plantgi 
RlO'ln-oOe-kte (rls^Iml^lS-ftt), n. {Chem.) A salt of 
ricinoleic acid ; — formerly called palmate, 

RlO'ln-oTd-lo (-Tk), a. {Chem.) Pertaining to, or des- 
ignating, a fatty acid analogous to oleic acid, obtained 
from castor oil as an oily substance, CgH^Oj, with a 
harsh taste. Formerly written ricinolic. 

Hlo^ln-OTe-lB (-Tn), n. [L. ricinux castor-oil plant -f- 
oleum oil.] (Chem.) The glycerin salt of ricinoleic acid, 
occurring as a characteristic constituent of castor oil ; — 
formerly called polmin. 

RiO'^l-noiric (rTs'I-nJiPTk), a. (Chem.) Ricinoleic. 

0 RifKl-nilS (rts'T-ntis), n, [L., the caator-oU plant.] 
(Bot.) A genus of plants of the Bpurge family, cuntain- 
but one species (B. communisp the castor-oil plant. 
The fruit is three-celled, and contains three large seeds 
from which castor oil is expressed. See Palma Christi. 

RUdt (rlk), n. [OE. reek^ reky AS. hrehc a heap ; akin 
to Aryecc rick, Icol. hraukr.'^ A stack or pile, as of grain, 
straw, or hay, in the open air, usually protect^ from wet 
with thatching. 

Ooldfn clusters of beehive rick», rising at intervals beyend 
the hedgerows. O. hliot. 

Riok, V. f. To heap up in ricks, as hay, etc. 

Rlok'er (rTk^Sr), n. A stout pole for use in making a 
rick, or for a spar to a boat. 

Rtok'et-lAh (-«t-tah), a. Rickety. (06s.] Fuller. 
RlOk'ttS (*^ts), n. pi. [Of uncertain orimn ; but cf. 
A8. wiffian to ^nd, D. wrikken to shake, N. xcriqgle.) 
(Med.) A disease which affects children, and which is 
characterized by a bulkv head, crooked spine and limbs, 
depressed ribs, enlarged and spongy articular epiphyses, 
tumid abdomen, and short stature, together with clear 
and often premature mental faculties. The essential 
cause of the disease appears to be the nondeiKisition of 
earthy salts in the osteoid tissues. Children afflicted 
with this malady stand and walk unsteadily. Called also 
rachitis. 

Rl6k'0t-7 <*• 1* Affected with rickets. 

2. Feeble in the joints ; imperfect ; weak ; shaky. 
RIOkYack^ ('rik')y n. A kind of openwork edging 
made of seri)entiue braid. 

Riok^Stand^ (-stSndOi n. A flooring or framework 
on whioli a rick is made. 

RlO^O-Obet' (rlk'fi-sha' or rTk'A-sbSt' ; 277), n. [F.] 
A rebound or skipping, as of a ball along the ground 
when a gun is Area at a low angle of elevation, or of a 
flat stone thrown along the surface of water. 

Bleoehst flrlag (Mil.), the firing of guns or howitzers, 
usually with small oliarges, at an elevation of only a few 
degrees, so as to cause the balls or shells to bound or 
skip along the groimd. 

RJkf^O-Ohet' (rIk^6-shSt' ; 277), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Ric- 
OOBKriBD; p. pr. & vb. n. RicooHrrriNO,] To operate 
upon by ricochet firing. Bee Ricochet, n. [.ft.] 
Rl0'0>0liet% V. i. To skip with a rebound or rebounds, 
as a flat stone on the surface of water, or a cannon ball 
on the ground. Bee Ricochet, n. 

RIo'&l (rlk'tal), a. (Zovl.) Of or pertaining to the 
rictus ; as, tidal bristles. 

RllFfrure (-tflr; 136), n. [L. ringl, rictusy to open 
wide the mouth, to gape.] A gaping. [Obs.'\ 
ilRIO^ (-tfia),n. [L., the aperture of the mouth.] 
Tlie gape of the mouth, as of birds ; — often restricted 
to the corners of the mouth. 

Rtf (rTd), imp. & p. p. of Ride, r. t. [Arckaic"] 

He rid to the end of the tillage, where he alighted. Thackeray. 

Rtf, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Rid or Kidded ; p, pr. & vb. 
n. RtDOXKO.] [OE. riddeny reddeiiy AS. hreddan to de- 
liver, liberate ; akin to D. & IM. reddevy Q. reften, Dan. 
reddcy Bw. riidday and perhaps to Bkr. froth to loosen.] 

1. To save ; to rescue ; to deliver ; — with out of. [Obs.\ 
Deliver the poor and needy < rid them out of the hand of the 

Wieked. i'a. Ixxxii. 4. 

2. To free ; to clear ; to disencumber ; — followed by 

^ Bid all the sea of pirates.** Shak. 

J never rittded myself of sn overmastering and brooding aetjite 
of some great calamity traveling toward me. JM Quiucey. 

3. To drive away ; to remove by effort or violence ; 
to make away with ; to destroy. [06s.] 

1 will rid evil beasts out of the lend. Lev. xxvi. 6. 
Death's men, you have rid this sweet young prince I Shak. 

4. To get over ; to dispose of ; to dispel ; to finish. 

'“] “ Willingness rfds way,’* Shak. 

'Irth will make us rid ground faster than it thieves were at 
vuvteila d. Webster. 

Ts he lid oi; to be free or delivered from. — To get rid 
dtf to ffet deUverance from ; to free one’s self from. 

Stf'A-btf (rldfA-b*!), o. Suitable for riding; ns, n 
Hdable horse ; a ridable road. 




Htf/ffiBM (rTdMana), n. 1. The sot of ridding or 
freeing; deliverance; a oleaning up or out. 

Thou Shalt not make clean riddance of the comers of thy 
field. Lev. xxlii. S. 

2. The state of being rid or free; freedom; escape. 
** Riddance from all adversity.” Hooker. 

Rtf 'den (-<Vn),p. J>. of Ride. 

Rtf'der(-dgr).n. ' One who, or that which, rids. 

Rld'dle (rtd'du), n. [OE. ridily AS. laridder ; akin to 
G. reitei-y L. cribruniy and to Gr. tcptveip to distinguisli, 
separate, and G. rein clean. Bee Crisis, Certain.] 1. A 
sieve with coarse mealies, usually of wire, for separating 
coarser materials from finer, os chaff from grain, cinders 
from ashes, or gravel from sand. 

2. A board having a row of pins, set zigsag, between 
which wire is drawn to straighten it. 

Rtf'dle, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Riddled (-d’ld) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n, Riodlino (-dltug).] 1. To separate, as grain 
from the chaff, with a riddle ; to pass through a riddle ; 
as, to riddle wheat ; to riddle coal or gravel. 

2. To perforate so as to make like a riddle ; to make 
many holes in ; as, a house idddled with shot. 

Rld'dle, n. [For riddels, s being miauuderstood as 
the plural ending ; OE. ridelsy redelSy AS. rBdels ; akin 
to D. raadsely G. r'dihsel ; fr. AS. rSdan to counsel or ad- 
vise, also, to guess. V116. Gf. Read.] Something pro- 
posed to he solved by guessing or conjecture ; a puzzling 
question ; an ambiguous proposition ; an enigma ; hence, 
anything ambiguous or puzzling. 

To wring from me, aud tell to them, my «ocrct, 

That solved the riddle which I had proposed. Milton. 

*Tl was a strange riddle of a lady. JTudibreu. 

Rtf'dle, V. t. To explain ; to solve ; to unriddle. 

Riddle me this, and guess him if you can. Dryden. 

Rid'dld, V. i. To speak ambiguously or enigmatically. 
“ Lysander riddles very prettily.” Shak. 

Rtf'dlMT (-dlSr), n. One who riddles (grain, sand, etc.). 

Rtf'dler, n. One who speaks In, or propounds, riddles. 

Rtf'dllnff (-dlTng), a. 8i>eaking In a riddle or rid- 
dles; contaming a riddle. Riddling triplets.” Ten- 
nyaon. — Rid'dliUlg-ly, U(/i». 

Rtfe (rid), 1 ’. t. [imo. Rods (r5d) (Rid [rTd], archa- 
ic) ; p. p. Hidden (rld’d’n) (Rid, archaic ) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Rioino (rid'Ing).] [Ab. rldan ; akin to LiO. rideny 
D. rijdeny G. reitexiy OHG. rttan, Icel. Sw. rida, 

Dan. ride ; cf. L. raeda a carriage, which is from a 
Celtic word. Cf. Road.] 1. To be carried on the back 
of an animal, as a horse. 

To-morrow, when yc riden by the way. Chaucer. 

Let your master ride on before, and do you gallop after him. 

Swift. 

2. To be borne in a carriage ; as, to ride in a coach, in 
a car, and tl>e like. Bee Synonym, below . 

The richest Inhabitant* exhibited their wealth, not by ridinp 
In gilded carriages, but by walking the streets with train* of 
aorvauts. Macaulay. 

3. To be borne on or in a fluid ; to float ; to lie. 

Men once walked where ships at anchor ride. Dryden. 

4. To be supported in motion ; to rest. 


Strong as the axletree 
On which heaven ride$. 


Shak. 

Shak. 


On whoRc foolish honesty 
]My practices ride easyl 
6 . To manage a horse, as an equestrian. 

He rvde, he fenced, he moved with graceful case. Dryden. 
6 . To support a rider, os a horse ; to move under the 
saddle ; as, a horse ride.i easy or hard, slow or fast. 

To rids easy (Naut.), to lie at anchor without violent 
pitching or straining at the cables. — To rids hard (Aaiit. ), 
to pitch violently. — To rids out. (o) To go upon a mili- 
tary expedition. Chancer. (6) To ride la the oi)cu 

air. (C'o//oo.] — To rldo to hoand|t, to ride behind, and 
near to, the hounds in hunting. 

Syn. — Drive. — Ride, Drive. Ride orirfnally meant 
(and is so used throughout the Englisli Biole) to be car- 
ried on horseback or iii a vehicle of any kind. At present 
in England, drive is the word applied in most coses to 
progress in a carriage ; as, a drive around the park, etc. ; 
while ride is appropriated to progress on a horse. J ohnson 
seems to sanction tliis distinction by giving “to travel 


on horseback ” as the leading sense of ride ; though he 
adds “ to travel in a vehicle ’*^08 a secondary sense. This 
latter use of the word still occurs to some extent ; as, 
the queen rides to Parliament in her coach of state; to 
ride m an omnibus. 

• Win you ride over or drive?” said Lord Willow by to hl» 
guest, after breakfast that morning. Ir. Jilack. 

Rtfe, V. i. 1. To sit on, BO as to be carried ; as, to ride 
a horse ; to ride a bicycle. 

5 They] rend up both rocks and hflls, and ride the air 
n whirlwind. MUton. 

2. To manage insolently at will ; to domineer over. 
The nobility could no longer endure to bo ridden by bakers, 
cobblers, sud brewers. Swift, 

3. To convey, as by riding ; to make or do by riding. 
The only men that safe can ride 
Mine errand* on the Soottbh side. Sir W, Scott. 

4. (Surg.) To overlap (each other);— said of bones 
or fractured fragments. 

To tide a hobby, to have some favorite occupation or 
subject of talk. — To rldo and tie, to take turn with an- 
other In labor and rest ; — from the expedient adopted by 
two persons writh one horse, one of wliom rides the ani- 
mal a certain distance, and then ties him for the use of 
the other, who is coming up on foot. Fielding. — To rldo 
down, (a) To ride over ; to trample down in riding ; to 
overthrow ^ riding against ; as, to ride down an enemy. 
(b) iNavt.) To bear down, as on a halyard when hoisting 
a sail. To rldo oat (Raut.)y to keep safe afloat during 
(a storm) while riding at anchor or when hove to on the 
open sea ; as, to ride out the gale. 

RUto, n. 1. The act of riding; an excursion on horse- 
back or in a vehicle. 

2. A saddle horse* [Frov. Eng.) Wright. 

3. A road or avenue out in a wom . or through grounds, 
to be used as a place for riding ; a riding. 


IMfiinf (rt-ddOf A small mound Of eerlA ; 

ground slightly elevated ; a small ridge. 

Rtf'en (rYd”n), obs. imp. pi. & p. p. of Rina. Chmtoer* 

U'dent (ri'dent), a. [L. ridetiSy p. pr. of ridere to 
la^h.] Laughing, [i^.] Thackerag. 

j^'er (rld^), n. 1. One who, or tliat which, rides. 

2. Formerly, an agent who wont out with sanies of 
goods to obtam orders ; a oouuneroial traveler. Cano.] 

3. One who breaks or manages a horse. Shak. 

4. An addition or amendment to a manuscript or 
other document, which is attached on a separate piece of 
paper ; iu legislative practice, an additional clause an- 
nexed to a bill while in course of passage; somethiiig 
extra or burdensome that is imposed. 

After the Uiird reading, a foolish man stood up to propose a 
rider. Macaulay. 

This [question] was a rider which Mab found difficult to 
answer. A. S. Hardy. 

6. (Math.) A problem of more than usual difficulty 
added to another on an examination paper. 

6. [D. rigder.) A Dutch gold coin liaviug the figure 
of a man on horseback stamped upon it. 

His moldy money I half a dozen riders. J. Fletcher. 

7. (Mining) Rock material in a vein of ore, dividing it. 

8. (Shipbuilding) An interior rib occasionally fixed In 

a ship’s hold, reaching from the keelson to the beams of 
the lower deck, to strengthen her frame. Totten, 

9. (iV’auL) The second tier of casks in a vessel’s liold. 

10. A small forked weight which straddles the beam 
of a balance, idong which it can be moved In the manner 
of the weiglit on a steelyard. 

11. A robber. [Obs. or Prov. Eng."] Drummond. 

Bidsr’s bons (Med.), a bony deposit in the muscles of 

the upper aud inner hart of the thigh, due to the pressure 
aud irritation causea by the saddle iu riding. 

Rtf ’er-l8U, a. Having no rider ; as, a riderjfiss 
horse. H. Kingsley. 

Rtfge (rTj), n. [OE. rigge the back, AB. hrycg ; akin 
to D. ruQy G. ruckeny OHG. ruckiy hrukki, Icel. hryggry 
Bw. ryggy Dan. ryg. V16. Cf. Rio a ridge.] 1. The 
back, or top of the back ; a crest. Hudibras. 

2. A range of lulls or mountains, or the upper part of 

such a range ; any extended elevation between valleys. 
** The frozen ridges of the Alps.” Shak, 

Part rise in crystal wall, or ridge direct. Milton. 

3. A raised line or strip, as of ground thrown up by a 
plow or left between furrows or ditches, or os on the sur- 
face of metal, cloth, or bone, etc. 

4. (.drc/i.) The intersection of two surfaces formitig a 
salient angle, especially the angle at the top between tho 
opposite slopes or sides of a roof or a vault. 

O. (Fort.) The highest portion of tho glacis proceeding 
from the salient angle of the covered way. Stocqurler. 

Rtfge, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Ridged (rTjd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Ridging.] 1. To form a ridge of ; to furnish with 
a ridge or ridges ; to make into a ridge or ridges. 

BriMlt** rangetl like those that ridge the back 
Of chafed wild bnari. Milton. 

2. To form into ridges with the plow, as land, 

3. To wrinkle. ” With a forehead ridged.'^ Cowper. 

Ridgenband' (rYj'bilndO, n. The part of a harness 

which passes over tho saddle, and suitports the shafts of a 
cart. ; — called also ridgeropCy and ridger, IJalliweU. 

Ridgen>ono' (-bouO> backbone. [06^.] 

Blood . . . lying cluttered about tho Holland, 

Rtfg'el (iTj'51), n. (Zbol) Same as Ridoelino. 

RldguTat (rTj'JSt), n. A little ridge. 

Ridge'llng (-ling), n. [Prov. E. riggiUy riggoty an 
aniinaTlialf castrated, a sheep having only one testicle; 
cf. Prov. G. ri^ly rig. a barrow hog, rigler a cock half 
castrated.] (Zo'61.) A half-castrated male animal. 

SafS'plX' } «• 

Rtfge'pole' (-p5P)» n. (Arch.) The timber forming 
the ridge of a roof, into which the rafters arc secured. 

Rldge'ropo' (-r5p^), n. (A’aut.) See Life line (a), un- 
der Lotk. 

Ridg'lng-ly (rYJ'Tng-iy), adv. So as to form ridges. 

^^Udg'y Tj^), a. Having a ridge or ridges ; rising in a 
ritfro. ” Lifted on a n’doy wave.” Pojfe. 

RldT-Cle (rld'T-k’I), n. Ridicule. [G6#.] Foze. 

Rtf'i-onle (rld'I-kul), n. [F. ridiculey L. ridiculum a 
jest, fr. ridiculua. See Rioiculoub.] 1. An object of 
sport or laughter ; a laughingstock ; a laugliing matter. 

[Marlborough] waa to mlwrably ignorant, that hi* deficiencies 
made him the ridicule of his eontemi>orarics. Ruckle. 

To the people , . . but a trifle, to the king but nridicule. Foxe. 

2. Remarks concerning a subject or a person designed 
to excite laughter with a degree of contempt; wit of 
that species wliich provokes contemptuous laughter; 
disparagement by making a person an object of laughter ; 
banter ; — a term lighter than derision. 

Wo have In greet measure restricted the meaning of ridiexdSy 
which would properly extend over the whole region of the 
ridiculous, — the laugtiable, — and we have narrowed it so that 
in common usage it mostly corresponds to ** derision,” which 
does indeed involve personal and onenslvo feelings. Hare. 
Bofefrom the bar, the pulpit, and the throne. 

Yet touched and ehained by ridicule alone. Pope, 

3. Quality of being ridiculous ; ridiculousnesa. [06s.] 

To see the ndicide of this practice. Ad Jinan, 

Syti.— Derision; banter; raillery: burlesque; m^k- 
ery ; Irony ; satire : sxu'casm ; gibe ; jeer ; sneer. — KiD- 
ici^B, Derision. Both words imply disapprobation ; but 
ridicule usually slgnl flee good-niUiured, lun-loving oppo- 
sition without manifest malice, while derision u com- 
monly bitter and aoomfuL and aometimes malignant 

Rtf'toila, V. i. [imp. & p. p. RiDiouisD f-kOld) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Rxdioulxno.] ^ laugh at mockingly or 
disparagingly ; to awaken ridicule toward or respe^ng. 

1 *TS known the young, who ridiculed his rage. GoldsmUh. 
Syn. —To deride : banter ; rally ; burlesque ; mock ; 
satirize; lampoon. Bee DeRtde. 
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^ WM<ldt(rW^4Km),a. [F.] Ridloulooi. [06#.] 
This action « , , became so ruHcute. Aubrey. 
(-knaSr), n. One who ildiculea. 
BMIOfa-llM (rr-dlk'H-llB), V, U To make ridlouloua ; 
tOY^oule. [Obs.] Chapinan. 

(-ISe't-tj^), n. The quality or state 
o< being ridlculoue; ridiculousness; also, something ri- 
dioaloua \Arohaic\ Bailey. 

Rl*dlo'll*loil8 (rl-dlk'ft-ltts), a. [L. ridiculosux, ri- 
dieulus^ fr. ridere to laugh. Cf. Risibub.] 1. Fitted to 
excite ridicule ; absurd and laugliable ; unworthy of se- 
rious consideration ; as, a ridiculous dress or beliavior. 
AfricoU, diacernitig that those little taiyets and unwieldy 

S laivet ill pointed would soon become riaiculotut ogninst the 
lirust and close, commanded three Batavian cohorts ... to 
draw up and come to handy strokes. Milton. 

2. Involving or expressing ridicule, [iZ.] 

[It] provokes me toridiculaut smiling. Shak. 

Bjrn. — Ludicrous ; latighable ; risible ; droll ; comical ; 
absurd ; preposterous. See Ludicrous. 

— Rl-dlc'n-loiui'ly, adv. —Rl-dlc'u-loaS'neM, n. 

Rld^injl (rId'Tng). n. [For thriding, Icel. pri&jungr 
the thlra part, fr. priSi third, akin to E. third. Sec 
Tribo.] One of the three jurisdictions Into which the 
county of York, in England, is divided; — formerly un- 
der the government of a reeve. Tliey are called the 
Norths the East^ and the IVest^ Hiding, Blackstone. 

Ridding, a, 1. Employed to travel; traveling; as, a 
riding clerk. “ One riding apparitor.” Ayliffe. 

2. Used for riding on ; ajs, a riding horse. 

3. Used for riding, or when riding ; devoted to rid- 
ing ; as, a riding whip ; a riding Iiabit ; a riding day. 

Elding dark, (a) A clerk who traveled for a commer- 
cial house. [Ohs. Eng.] (h) Ono of the “ gix clerks ” for- 
merly attached to the English Court of Chancery. — Eld- 
lag hood, (a) A hood formerly worn by women when 
riding. (6) A kind of cloak with a hood. — Elding master, 
an instructor in iiorsemauship. — Elding rhyms (Pros.)^ 
the meter of five accents, with couplet rhyme ; — proba- 
bly so called from the mounted pilgrims described in the 
Canterbury Tales. Dr. Ouest. — Biding school, a school 
or place where the art of riding is taught. 

Rld^g, n. 1. The act or state of one who rides. 

2. A festival procession. 

When there any riding was in Cheap. Chauerr. 
3. Same os Ridb, w., 3. Sir P. Sidney. 

A district in charge of an excise officer. [Eng.] 

II Rl*doVtO (rS-dbt'ti), n. [It., fr. LL. reducius a re- 
treat. See Redoubt.] A favorite Italian public enter- 
tainment, consisting of music and dancing, — hold gener- 
ally on fast eves. Brands ds C. 

There are to be ridottos at guinea tickets. Wdljmlc. 

Rl'dot^O,!’. i. To hold ridottos. [J2.] J. G. Cooper. 
Rid (rl), n. See Rye. [Obs.] J loll and. 

Sis grass. (Bot.) (a) A kind of wild barley (Hordeum 
pratmse). Dr. Prior, (b) Kay grass. Dr. Prior. 
Rlef(r5f), «. [See Reave.] Robbery. or 5'cof.] 

Rlat'boo (ret'bSk), n. [1). riet reed -f bok buck.] 
(^o‘6l.) The reedbuck, a 
^uth African antelope 
(Cervicapra arundina- 
cea) ; — so called from 
its frequenting dry 

£ laces covered with 
igh grass or reeds. 

Its color is yellowish 
brown. Called also m- 
ghalla^ and rietbok. 

RlfO (rif), a. [AS. 
rlf abundant, or Icel. ~ 
rl/r munificent ; akin 
to OD. ryy, ryve, abun- 
dant.] 1. Prevailing ; 
prevalent; abounding. 

Before the plague of Rietboc. 

London, inflammutioiiH of 
the lungs were rij'e. and mortal. 

Even now the tumult of loud mirth 
Wes rife, and perfect in niy listening ear. 

2. Having power; active; nimble. [U&9 ] 

Whttt 1 I am rife a little yet. J. Webster. 

— Rlfo^y, adv. — Rifd'negs, n, 

Rlf^fle (rif'f’l), «. [Cf. G. riffeln^ riefeln^ to groove. 
Cf. Rifle a gun.] (Mining) A trough or sluice having 
cleats, grooves, or steps across the bottom for holding 
quicksilver and catching particles of gold when aurifer- 
ous earth is washed ; also, one of the cleats, grooves, or 
st^g in such a trough. Also called ripple. 

Ritter (-fl8r), n. [See Riffle.] A curved file used 
in carving wood and marble. 

RRf'ralP (rTPrAE), n. [OE. rif and ra/ every parti- 
cle, OF. rif et raf. Cf. Raff, and Ist Rifle.] Swo^ 
inn ; refuse ; the lowest order of society. Beau, d* FI. 

lU^6 (rlTI), V. t. r<mp. & p. p. Rifled (-f’ld) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Rifling (-nTng)0 to rifle, sweep 

away ; of uncertain origin. Cf. Raff.] 1. To seise and 
bear away by force ; to snatch away ; to oarry off. 

Till time shall ri/te every youthful grace. Pope. 
2. To strip ; to rob ; to pillage. Piers Plowman. 
Stand, sir, and throw us that you hove obout y« : _ , 

If not, we 'll make you sit and rijie you. Shak. 

3. To raffle. [Obs,} J. Webster. 

Rime, V. i. 1. To raffle, [Oftj.] 

2* To commit robbery. [JR.] Bp. Ball. 



Arbuihnoi. 

Milton. 




Rlflebird (PtUoHs para- 
diaea). Male. 
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the Mde of whose barrel is grooved with spiral chan- 
nels, thus giving the ball a rotary motion and insuring 
greater Mouracy of fire. As a military firearm it has su- 
perseded the musket 

2. pi. (Mil.) A body of soldiers armed with rifles. 

3. A strip of wood covered with emery or a similar 
material, used for sharpening scythes. 

Eille pit (iff/.), a trench for sheltering sharpshooters. 
Rl^d (rl'f ’1), V. t. 1. To groove ; to channel ; espe- 
cially, to groove internally with spiral channels ; as, to 
riJie a gun barrel or a cannon. 

2. To whet with a rifle. Bee Rifle, n., 3. 

Rl'flo-Wrd' (-herd'), n. (Zodl.) Any one of several 
species of beautiful birds of 
Australia and Kew Gnliiea, of ‘ 
the genera Ptiloris and Cras- 
pidophoruf allied to the para- 
dise birds. 

, Ca^The largest and boat 
known species is Ptiloris para- 
disen of Australia. Its general 
color is rich velvety brown, 
glossed with lilac ; the under 
parts are varied with rich olive 
green, and the head, throat, 
and two middle tail feathers 
are brilliant metallic green. 

Ri^HG-mail (-man), n. ; pi. 

Riflemen (-men). (Mil.) A 
soldier armed with a rifle. 

Ri^Rer (rPflSr), n. One who 
rifles ; a robber. 

Ri'aing (ri'fllng), n. («) 

The act or process of making the grooves in a rifled can- 
non or gun barrel, (h) The system of grooves in a rifled 
gun barrel or cannon. 

Shunt rifling, rifling for cannon, in which one side of 
the groove is mode deeper than the other, to facilitate 
Ipadiiig with shot having projections which enter by the 
deeper part of the grooves. 

Rllt (rift), ohs. p. p. of Rive Spenser. 

Rllt,n. [W ritten also re/t.] [Dan. rift, fr, rive to 
rend. See Rive.] 1. An opening made by riving or 
splitting ; a cleft ; a fissure. Spenser. 

2. A shallow place in a stream ; a ford. 

Rift, t'. t. [imp. & p, p. Rifted ; p. pr. & i^. n. 
Rifting.] To cleave; to nve; to split; os, to rift an 
oak or a rock ; to ri/t the clouds. Longfellow. 

To dwell these rifted rocks between. II‘or(}««;orfA, 
Rm,v.i. 1. To burst open ; to split. Shak. 

Timber . . . not apt to rift with ordnance. Bacon. 
2. To belch. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] 

Rlft^ar (-3r), n. A rafter. [OAr.] Jlolland. 

Rig (iTg), n. [See Ridob.] A ridge. [Prov. or Scot.] 
Rlgi i- [imp, p. p. Riqoed (rlgd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
RiooiNa (-gTng).] [Worweg. rigga to bina, i)articularly, 
to wrap round, rig; cf. AS. wrlhan to cover.] 1. To 
furnish with apparatus or gear ; to fit with tackling. 

2. To dross ; to equip ; to clothe, especially in au odd 
or fanciful manner ; — commonly followed by out. 

Jack was rigged out in his gold and sliver lace. L* Estrange. 
To rig a purchase, to adapt apparatus so as to got a 
pttrehase for moving a weight, as with a lever, tackle, 
capstan, etc. — To rig a ship (Navt.), to fit the shrouds, 
stays, braces, etc., to their respective masts and yards. 

, Rlg.n. 1. (Naut.) The peculiar fitting in shape, imm- 
bor, and arrangement of sails and masts, by which diifor- 
ent ty{>es of vessels are distinguished ; as, schooner rig, 
ship rig, etc. Beo Illustration in Appendix. 

2 Dress; esp., wld or fanciful clothing. [CoUog.] 
Rl3» ti. [Cf, Wbigolk.] 1. A romp; a wanton ; one 
given to uul^coining conduct. [06s,] P'uUer. 

2. A sportive or unbecoming trick ; a frolic. 

3. A blast of wind. [Prov. Eng.] Wright. 

That uncertain season before the rigs of Michnelmas were yet 

well composed. llurkr. 

To run a rig, to play a trick ; to engage in a frolic ; to 
do something strange and unbecoming. 

He little dreamt w hen he set out 
Of running such a rig. Cowper. 

Rlf,r.i. To play the wanton ; to act in an unbecotn- 
ing manner ; to play tricks. “ Pigging and rifling all 
w^s.” Chapman. 

Riff, V. t. To make free with ; hence, to steal ; to 
pilfer. [06^. or Prov.] Tuser. 

To rig the market (Stock Exchange), to raise or lower 
market prices, as by some fraud or trick. [Oiwf] 
Rlff^a-40011' (rTg'A-dobn'), n. [P. rigodon, Hgaudon.] 
A gay, lively dance for ono couple, —'said to have been 
borrowed from l^ovenco pi France. IF. Irving. 

Whose dancing dogs In ngndoans excel. IToicoff. 
RFffa ftr' (ri'gfl f3r' or r5'-). [So called from Piga, a 
city in Rtissia,] (Bot.) A species of pine (Pinus .vylves- 
tris), and its wood, which aflTorde a valuable timber ; — 
railed also Scotch pine, and red or yellow deal. It grows 
in all parts of Europe, in the Caucasus, and in Siberia. 

Rl-ra^tton (rt-gS'shfln), n. [L. rigatio, fr. rigare to 
water!] See Ibrigatiom. [O64.J 
RFffal (ri'gei), n. [Ar. rijl, properly, foot,] (Ax> 
tron.) A fixed star of the first magnitude in the left foot 
of the constellation Orion. [Written also RcspcL] 
Ri-ffM'oailt (rT-jSs'sent), a. [L. rigescens, p. pr. fr. 
rigescere to grow stiff.] Growing stiff or numb. 

Wt« (rWr), n. 1. One who rigs or dresses; 
one whose occupation is to fit the rigging of a ship. 

2. A cylindrical pulley or drum in machinery. [/?.! 
Rlff'ffUlff (-gTng), n. Dross ; tackle ; especially 
(Naut.), the ropes, chains, etc., that support the masts 
and spars of a vessel, and serve as purchase for adjusting 
the sails, etc. Bee Illust. of Brnr and of Bails. 

Eunalng rigging (Bant.), all those ropes used in bracing 
the yards, making and shortening sail, etc., such as braces. 
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sheets, halyards, clew lines, and the like. — fltaadlag rig- 
glnf (Naut.), the shrouds and stays. 

Rlff'fflBh (rTg'gIsh), a. Like a rig or wanton. [0^.1 
“ Piggish and unmaldenly.” Bp. Half. 

Riff'glo (rtgVl), V. i. See WuGOLE. 

Rif'ffla, n. The European lance fisli. [Prov. Eng.] 

Rlffht (rit), a. [OE, right, riht, AB. riht; akin to 
D. reyt, OB. & OHG. reht, G. recht, Dan. ret, 8w. rdtt, 
Icol. rettr, Goth, ralhts, L. rectus, p. p. of regere to guide, 
rule ; cf. Bkr. tju straight, right. V115- Of. Adboit, 
Albrt, Coruect, Dress, Regular, Rjkjtor, Recto, Rec- 
tum, ttBGRNT, Region, Realm, Rich, Royal, Rule.] 

1. Straight ; direct ; not crooked ; as, a right Hue. 

Bight as any line.” Chaucer. 

2. Upright; erect from a base; having an upright 
axis ; not oblique ; as, right ascension ; a Hght pyramid 
or cone. 

3. Conformed to the constitution of man and the will 
of God, or to justice and equity ; not deviating from the 
true and just; according with truth and duty ; just; true. 

That which is conformable to the 8uprtMt\e Unle in nbHolutoly 
rigfit, and is culled right Bunply without relation to a Bpeclal 
«ud. ^ Whatili/. 

4. Fit; suitable; nropor; correct; becoming; as, the 
right man in the right place ; the right way from London 
to Oxford. 

6. Characterized by reality or gennineness ; real ; ac- 
tual ; not spurious. “ His nght wife.” Chaucer. 

In this battle, . . . the Britons never more plainly manifested 
theniHelves to be right barbarians. Milton. 

6. According with truth ; passing a true judgment ; 
conforming to fact or intent ; not mistaken or wrong ; 
not erroneous ; correct ; as, tliis is the right faith. 

You arc np/jf, Justice, and you weigh this well. Shak. 

Tf tliere be no prospect beyond the grave, the inference i# . . . 
right, “ Let u# eat and drink, for to-inorrow we die." Locke, 

7. Most favorable or convenient ; fortunate. 

The ludy has been disappointed on the right aide. Spectator, 

8. Of or pertaining to that side of the body in man on 
which the muscular action Is usually stronger than on 
the other side ; — opposed to left when used m reference 
to a part of the body ; as, tlie right side, hand, ann. 
Also applied to the corresponding side of the lower ani- 
mals. 

Became the sovereign’s favorite, his right hand. Longfellow. 

In designating the banks of a river, right and left 
are used always with reference to the position of one who 
is facing in the direction of the current’s flow. 

, or adjusted ; orderly ; well 


9. Well placed, disp 
regulated ; correctly done. 

aO. Desired to be placed or worn outward ; as, the 
right side ol a piece of cloth. 

At right angles, so as to form a right angle or right an- 
gles. as when one line crosses another pori>endlcularly. 

— Bight and left, in both or all directions. [(.'ollog.]~ 
Bight and left coupling (Pipe Jiffmf/), a coupling the op- 
posite ends of which are tapiied for a right-handed screw 
and a left-handed screw, resiiectively. — Right angle, (a) 
The angle formed by one line meeting 
another perpendicularly, as the an- 
gles ABD, DBC. (6) (Spherics) A 
spherical angle included between the 
axes of two i;reat circles whoso planes 
are perpendicular to each other, — 

Right ascension. Bee under Ascension. A 

— Eight Center (Foliticjs), those mem- 
bers belonging to the Center in a legis- 


Bight Angles. 


lativo assembry who have sympathies w'lth the Right on 
political questions. Bee Center, n., .*>. — Right cone. 
Bight cylinder, Right prism, Right pyramid (6'com.), a 
cone, cylinder, prism, or pyramid, the axis of which is 
perpendicular to the base. Right line. Bee under Line. 
— Right soiling (Naut.). sailing on one of the four cardi- 
nal points, so as to alter a ship’s latitude or its longi- 
tude, but not both. Ham. Nav. Kncyc. — Right sphere 
(Astron. Sl Geog.),& spliere la sncli a position that the 
equator cuts the horizon at right angles ; in spherical pro- 
jections, tluit position of tlie sphere in which the primi- 
tive plane coincides with the plane of the equator. 

Bight is used ellipticolly for it is right, what you 
sayis right, true. 

Right," cries his lordship. Pope. 

Syn. — Straight ; direct ; nerpcmdicular ; upright ; 
lowiul; rightful; true; correct; just; equitable; prop- 
er; fit ; suitable ; becoming. 

Rlffht, adv. 1. In a right manner. 

2. In a right or straight line ; directly ; hence, 
straightway ; immediately ; next ; os, he stood right be- 
fore me ; it went right to the mark ; he came right out ; 
he followed right after the guide. 

Unto Dian’a temple goeth she right. Chaucer. 

Let thine eyes look right on. Prov. iv. 25. 

Right across its track there Iny, 

Down in the water, a lung reef of gold. Tennyson, 

3. Exactly ; just. [O65. or Colloq.] 

Came he right now to eing a raven’s note ? Shak. 

4. According to tlic law or will of God ; eouforining 
to the standard of truth and justice ; righteously ; as, to 
live right ; to judge tight. 

B. According to any rule of art ; correctly. 

You with strict discipline instructed nght. Roscommm. 

6. According to fact or truth ; actually ; truly 5 jeally ; 

correctly ; exactly ; as, to tell a story right. •‘'•Right at 
mine own cost.” Chaucer. 

Right as it were a steed of Lumbardye. Chaucer. 

nU wounds BO smarted that ho slept nght naught. Fairfax. 

7. In a great degree ; very ; wholly ; unqualifiedly ; 

extremely; highly; as, humble ; noble; right 
valiant. ” He was not right fat. ” ^ haucer. 

For which I should be right sorry. Tyndale. 

[1] return those duties back as are right fit. Shak. 

fly* In this sense now chiefly prefixed to titles ; as, 
rignt honorable ; right reverend. 

Right hmorahls, a 


title given in England to peers and 


Om, 0-1 , .., rude, fvH, «P. arn ; pity i fdfcd, fo'et ; out, oil : chair ; bo ; liuB, Ink i thou, thin ! boi, : *h _ * In aiure. 
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peereueB, to the eldeat sons and all dam^tars of such 
peers os have rank above viscounts, and to all privy coun- 
cilors ; olsojto certain civic othcers, as the lora mayor of 
London, of York, and of Dublin. 

iht is used in composition with other adverbs, 
as uprfj/A/, downnV^/, forthricrA<, etc. 

Right along, without cessation ; continuously ; as, to 
work right along for several hours. [Colloq. U, <S\]-- 
lltht away, or Biaht off, at once ; straightway : witliout 
delay. [Colloq. U. *S.] “ We will . . . shut ourselveH up 
in the omce and do the work right o/T.” D. Webster. 

Right (rit), n. [AS. riht. See Hioht. a.l 1. That 
which is right or correct. Bpecihoally : (o) The straight 
course ; adherence to duty ; obedience to lawful author- 
ity, divine or human ; freedom from guilt, — the oppo- 
site of moral wrong, {b) A true statement ; freedom from 
error or falseiiood ; adherence to truth or fact. 

Seldom your opinions err ; 

Your eyes are always in the right. Prior. 

(c) A just judgment or action; that which is true or 
proper ; justice ; uprightness ; integrity. 

Long love to her has borne the faithful knight. 

Ami well deserved, had fortune done him rignf. Drgden. 

2. That to which one has a just claim. Bpecifically ; 

(а) That which one has a natural claim to exact. 

There are no rights whatever, without corresponding duties. 

Coleridge. 

(б) That which one has a legal or social claim to do or to 
exact ; legal power ; authority ; as, a sheril! baa a right 
to arrest a criminal, (c) That which justly belongs to 
one ; that which one has a claim to possess or own ; the 
interest or share which anyone has in a piece of prop- 
erty ; title ; claim ; interest ; ownership. 

Bom free, ho sought his right. Dryden. 

Bast thou not right to all created things ? Milton. 
Men have no right to what is not reasonable. Burke. 

(d) Privilege or immunity granted by authority. 

The right side ; the side opposite to the left. 

Led her to the Souldan's right. Sjienner. 

4. In some legislative bodies of Europe (as in Franco), 
those members collectively who are conservatives or 
monarchists. See Cxnteb, 5. 

6. The outward or most finished surface, as of a piece 
of cloth, a carpet, etc. 

At all rights, at all points; in all respects. 

Chaucer. - BUI of rights, a list of rights : a paper con- 
taining a declaration of rights, or the declaration itself. 
See under BtiL. — By right, By rights, or By good rights, 
rightly; properly; correctly. 

He should hlmsell use it by right. Chaucer. 

1 should have been a woman by right. lihak. 
— Dlvtns right, or Divine right of kings, a name given to 
the patriarchal theory of government, especially to the 
doctrine that no misconduct and no disposaessiou can for- 
feit the right of a monarch or his heirs to the throne, aud 
to the obedience of the people. — To rights, (a) In a di- 
rect line ; straight. [R.] Woodward, (b) At once ; di- 
rectly. [Obs. or Colloq.] Swift. — To set to rights, To put 
to rights, to put in good order ; to adjust ; to regulate, as 
what is out of order. — Writ of right {Lnw)^ a writ which 
lay to recover lauds in fee simple, unjustly withheld from 
the true owner. Blackctone. 

Rigllt, r, t. [imp. & p, p. Righted ; p.pr. & vb. n. 
Riohtxbo.] [A8. rihian. ^e Right, a.J 1. To bring 
or restore to the proper or natural position ; to set up- 
right ; to make right or straight (that which has been 
wrong or crooked) ; to correct. 

%. To do Justice to; to relieve from wrong ; to restore 
rights to ; to assert or regain the rights of ; os, to right 
the oppressed ; to right one’s self ; ^so, to vindicate. 

So Just is Ood, to right the Innocent. Shak. 

All ezparicince hath shown that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer whilo evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. Jefferaon. 

To right a vstsel (Naui.), to restore her to an upright 
position after careening. — To rlglj^t the helm (iV^auf.), to 
place it in line with the keel. 

Rigllt, v.f. 1. To recover the proper or natural con- 
dition or position ; to become upright. 

2. (Aaut.) Hence, to regain an upright position, as a 
or boat, after careening. 

HlghV-a-bOllV (rit'A-boutO, n. [iJfpW, adv. -f 
ohouf, adv.] A turning directly about by the right, so 
as to face In the opposite direction ; also, the quarter 
directly opposite ; as, to turn to tlie right-about. 

To send to the right-about, to cause to turn toward the 
opposite point or quarter ; — hence, of troops, to cause to 
turn and retreat. [Colloq.] Sir W. Scott. 

RigllV-ail^gled (-Sn^g’ld), a. Containing a riglit on- 
or right angles ; as, a right-angled triangle. 

Right-on (*'n), V. t. To do justice to. [^&j.] 

Relieve [marginal reading, rig/ifcal the oppressed. Isa. i. 17. 
Rigllt'aolui (ri'chCs ; 277), a. [OE. rightwys^ right- 
Wise^ AS. rihtwJs ; riht ri^t -+• wis wise, having wisdom, 
prudent. Bee Right, o., wise, a.] Doing, or according 
with, that which is right ; yielding to all their due ; just ; 
equitable ; especially, free from wrong, guilt, or sin ; 
holy ; as, a righteous man or act ; a righleous retribution. 

Fearless in his righteous cause. Milton. 

Syn. — Upright ; just ; godly ; holy ; uncorrupt ; virtu- 
one; honest; equitable; rightful. 

Rlgllt'eoiUMd (rFchUst), a. Mode righteous. [06r.] 
Rlght^tons-ly (-chfis-iy), adv. [as. rLhtwlsl\ce.'\ In 
ft i^htaous manner ; as, to Judge righteously. 

iag]irft011«*nm, n. [AS. Hhtwlsnes.'] 1. The qual- 
ity or atote of being righteous ; holiness ; purity ; up- 
rightness; rectitude. 

py** Righteofisnsss^ os used in Scripture and theology, 
in which it chiefly occura, is nearly equivalent to Ao/t- 
fUMS, comprehending holy principles and affeotioiiB of 
baart, and conformity of life to the divine law. 

2. A righteoua act, or righteous quality. 

All our riffhUoumtsses are as filthy rags. Isa. Ixir. 6. 

3. The acta or conduct of one who is righteous. 

Blessed are they that keep jttdgmcDt, and ho that doeth rights 

Mmmm at all tiroes. P»- cvl. .3. 


4. [Theol.) The state cd being right with God ; justifi- 
cation ; the work of Christ, which is the ground of justi- 
fication. 

Thera are two kind# of Christian righteousness : the one 
without us, -which w« have by imputation t the other in ub, 
which conftisteth of faith, hope, and charity, and other Cluit- 
tian virtues. Jlool er. 

Only for the righteousness of Christ imputed to us, and re- 
ceived by faith alone. Westminster Catechiarn. 

Syn. -—Uprightness ; holiness ; godliness ; equity ; jus- 
tice ; rightfuluess ; integrity ; honesty ; faitliiulness. 

Rtght^er (rit^r), n. One who sets right; one who 
does juBtico or redresses wrong. Shelton. 

Right'fUl (-fvl), a. 1. Righteous; upright; just; 
good ; — said of persons. [06s. j Chaucer. 

2. Consonant to justice ; just ; as, a rightful cause. 

3. Having the right or just claim according to estab- 
lished laws ; being or holding by right ; as, the rightf ul 
heir to a throne or an estate ; a rightful king. 

4. Belonging, held, or possessed by right, or by just 
claim ; as, a rightful inheritance ; rightful authority. 

8yn. — Just ; lawful ; true ; honest ; equitable ; proper. 
Rlght^lttl-ly, adv. According to right or justice. 
Right'lnl-nftftft, n. 1. The quality or state of being 
rightful ; accordance with right and justice. 

2. Moral rectitude ; righteousness. [06f.] Wyclif. 

We fall of perfect rightfulneaa. Sir P. Sidney. 
Rljght'-hand^ (rit'hSndO, o* !• Situated or being on 
the right ; nearer the right hand than the left ; os, the 
right-hand side, room, or road. 

2. Cliiofiy relied on ; almost indispensable. 

Mr. Alexander Truncheon, who is their right-hand man in 
the troop. Addiaon. 

Right-hand rops, a rope -which is laid up and twisted 
with the sun, that is, in the same direction os plain-laid 
rope. See Illust. of Cokoaqe. 

Rlght'-haild^ed, a. 1. Using the right hand habitu- 
ally, or more easily than the left. 

2. Having the same direction or course as the move- 
ment of the hands of a watch seen in front ; — said of 
the motion of a revolving object looked at from a given 
direction. 

3. {Zodl.) Having the whorls rising from left to right ; 
dextral ; — said of spiral shells. Bee Illust. of Scalahia. 

Right-handed screw, a screw, the threads of which, like 
those of a common wood screw, wind spirally in such a 
direction that the screw advances away from the ob- 
server when turned with a right-handed movement in a 
fixed nut. 

Rlght^-haad^ad-neta, n. The state or quality of being 
right-handed ; hence, skill ; dexterity. 

Rlght^-beart^ed (rit'hUrt'Sd), n. Having a right 
heart or disposition. — Right^-hftart'ftd-neftft, n. 
RightleSft, a. Destitute of right. Sylvester. 

Rllht^-Uned^ (-lind/), a. Formed by right lines ; j 
rectilineal ; as, a right-lined angle. 

Rlglltly, adv. [AS. rihtUce.1 1. Stralghtly ; direct- 
ly ; In front, [06«. J Shak. 

2. According to justice ; according to the divine will or 
moral rectitude ; uprightly ; as, duty rightly performed. 

3. Properly; fitly; suitably; appropriattsly. i 

Eve rightly called, Mother of all mankind. Milton. | 

4. According to truth or fact ; correctly ; not errone- 
ously ; exactly. can not say.” Shak. \ 

Thou didst not rightly bcc, Drydtn. 

Rlght'-mlnd^ed (-mind^9d), a. Having a right or 
honest mind. — Right'— mind^ed-neBS, n. I 

Right'naftS, n. [AS. Hhtnes.'^ 1. Straightness ; as, | 
tlie rightness of a line. Bacon. 

2. The quality or state of being right ; right relation. 

The craving for rtghtncM with Ood. J. C. Shairp. 
Rlght'-nm'nlllg (rlt'rfiu'nTng), a. Straight ; direct. 
Rlght'ward (-werd), adv. Toward the right. 

Rightward and leftward rise the rocks. Southey. 

K Whale' (hwSlO- (Zoo/.) (a) The bowhead, 
r Greenland whale {Balxna mysticetus)^ from 



Arctic Right Whale (Bahena mysttcctus). 
whose mouth the best whalebone is obtained. (6) Any 
other whole that produces valuable whalebone, as the 
Atlantic, or Biscay, right whale [Balaena cisarctioa)^ and 
the Pacific right whale (R. Sieboldii ) ; a bone whale. 

Pysmy right wWe(Zoo/.), a small New Zealand whale 
(Neohalxnu marglnata) which is only about sixteen feet 
long. It produces short, but very elastic and tough, 
whalebone. 

Right'Wtoe' (rit'wizo, O- Righteous. [06s 1 Wyclif. 

Rlgllt'Wifte', V. t. To make righteous. [Oos.] 

Bigllt'WlM'ly, adv. Righteously. [Ohs."\ 

Rliht'wlso'neftft, n. Righteousness. [06s.] 

In doom and ckc in ryghtvoisneisc. Chaucer. 

RJg'ld (rTj'Id), a, [L. rigidm^ fr. rigere to be stiff or 
numb ; cf. F. rigide. Cf. Rigob.] 1, Firm ; stiff ; un- 
}rielding; not pliant; not flexible. 

Upright beams innutnsrable 
Of ngid spears. MUton. 

2. Hence, not lax or indulgent ; severe ; inflexible ; 
strict ; ss, a rigid father or master ; rigid discipline ; 
rigid criticism ; a rigid sentence. 

The more rigid order of principles in religion and gorem- 
roent. Hawthorne. 

Syn* — Stiff ; tmpliant ; inflexible ; tinyielding : strict ; 

exact ; severe ; austere ; stem ; rigorous ; unmitigated. 


Ri-ridi-ty (rT-jld/t-ty), n. 
gidit^ Bee Bioin.] 1, The < 


Upon Riirrnittes, . 

’T in rigor ond not law. 


[L. rigiditas : of. F. rf- 

^ ^ quality or state of behlg 

rigid ; want of pliability ; the quality of resisting ehange 
of form ; the amount of resistauce with which a body op- 
poses change of form ; — opposed to flexibility f ducmUpt 
malleability^ and softness. 

2. Stiffness of appearance or maimer ; want of ease or 

elegance. Sir H. Wotton. 

3. Severity ; rigor. [Obs. or JR.] Bp, Burnet. 

Syn. -■ Stiffness ; rigidness ; inflexibility. 

Rig'iddy (rlj'Id-iy), adv. In a rigid manner ; stiffly. 
Rlff'ld-nMB, n. Tlie quality or state of being rigid. 
Ri-gld'U-lOUR (rt-jld'fi-llis), a. [Dim. from rigid.] 

{Bot.) Somewhat rigid or stiff ; as, a rigidulous bristle. 
Riglet (rlg'lSt), n. (Print.) See Reglet. 
Rlg'ma-roie (rlg'mA-rSl), n. [For ragman roll. See 
Raguam’b boll.] a succession of confused or nonsen- 
sical statements; foolish talk ; nonsense. [Collog.] . 

Often one’s dear friend talks sumething which one scruples 
to call rigmarole. He Quincey. 

Rig'ma-role, a. Consisting of rigmarole ; frivolous ; 
nonsensical ; foolish. 

Rlg'ol (rTg'81), n. [OE. also ringol. Cf. RinoO A 
circle; hence, a diadem. [06«.] Shak. 

Rlg'Oll (rYg'61), n. [Corrupted fr. rffflfo/.] A musical 
instrument formerly In use, consisting of several sticks 
bound together, but separated by beads, and played witli 
a stick with a ball at its end. Moore (Encyc. of Music). 

(I Rl'gor (L. ri'gbr ; E. rTg'Sr), n. [L. Sec RioOK, 
below.] 1. Rigidity; stiffness. 

2. (Med.) A sense of chilUness, with contraction of 
the skin ; a convulsive shuddering or tremor, as in the 
chill preceding a fever. 

II Rigor calorls (ki-lS'rTs) IL., rigor of heat] {Physiol.), 
a form of rigor mortis induced by liont, as when tJie mus- 
cle of a mammal is heated to about .50“ C. — |l Rigor mortis 
(mfir'tTs) [L., rigor of death], death stiffening ; the rigid- 
ity of the mnscies that occurs at death and lasts till de- 
composition sots in. It is due to the formation of myosin 
by tlie coagulation of the contents of the individual 
munclo fibers. 

Rig'or (rTg'Sr), n. [OE. rigour, OF. rigour, F. ri- 

? ucur, from L. rigor, fr. rigere to bo stiff. See Rigid.] 
Written also rigour.'] 1. The becoming stiff or rigid; 
the state of being rigid ; rigidity ; stiffness ; hardness. 

The rout his look 

Bound with Qorgonian rigor not tu move. Milton, 
2. (hfed.) Bee Ist Rigoh, 2. 

3. ^verity of climate or season ; Inclemency ; os, tho 
rigor of the storm ; the rigors of winter. 

4. Stiffness of opinion or temper ; rugged stemness ; 
hardness ; relentless severity ; hard-heartedness ; cruelty. 

All his rigor it turned to grief and pity. Denham. 
If 1 ohull be condemn’d 
1 tell you 

aw. Shak. 

6. Exactness without allowance, deviation, or indul- 
gence ; strictm^ss ; as, the rigor of criticism ; to execute 
a law with rigor ; to enforce moral duties with rigor ; — 
opposed to lenity. 

6. Severitv of life ; austerity ; voluntary submisaiun 
to pain, abstinence, or mortification. 

The prince lived in this convent with all the rigor and sui- 
terity of a capuchin. Addism. 

7. Violence; force; fury. [06«.] 

Whose raging rigor neither steel nor braas could stay. Spenser. 

Syn. — Stiff ness; rigidness; inflexibility; severity; 
austerity ; stemness ; harshness ; strictness ; exactness. 

Rtg'or-Unn (-Iz’m), n. 1. Rigidity in principle or 
practice ; strictness ; — opposed to laxity, 

2. Severity, as of style, or the like. Jefferson. 

Rlg'or-lftt, n. [Cf. F. rigoriste.] One w’ho is rigor- 
ous ; — sometimes applied to an extreme Jansenist. 

Rlg'or-Otlft (-Qs), a. [F. rigoureux, LL. rigorosus. 
See Rigob.] 1. Manifesting, exercising, or favoring 
rigor; allowing no abatement or mitigation; scrupu- 
lously accurate ; exact ; strict ; severe ; relentless ; os, a 
rigorous officer of justice ; a rigorous execution of law ; 
a rigorous doflnition or demonstration. 

He ahall be thrown down the Tarpeian Rock 
With rigorous hands. Shak. 

We do not connect the scattered phenomena into their rigor, 
otu unity. De Quincey, 

2. Severe ; intense ; Inclement ; as, a rigorous winter. 
3. Violent. [Obs.] “//fyoroM# uproar.” Spenser. 
Syn. — Rigid : inflexible ; unyielding ; stiff ; severe ; 
austere ; stem ; harsh ; strict ; exact. 

— Rlff'or-oiu-ly. adv. — Rlg'dr-ouft-ness, n. 

ilRigS'da'lor (rlgz'daaSr), n, [Dan. Bee Rix-dol- 
lajl] a Danish coin worth about fifty-four cents. It 
was the former unit of value in Denmark. 

|lRUni'dAaer(rTka'd&'lSr),n. [8w. Bee Rix-dollab.] 
A Swedish coin worth about twenty-seven cents. It was 
formerly the unit of value in Sweimn. 
n Rig'-Ve'da (rTg'vE'dA). See Vida. 

Rile (rll), V. t. [imp. & o. p. Riled (rlld) ; p. or, A 
vb. n. Riling.] [See RoiL.j 1. To render turbid or 
muddy ; to stir up ; to roil. 

2. To stir up in feelings ; to make angry ; to vex. 

In both senses provincial in England and ooUo* 
qutal in tlie United States. 

II Rl-Ud'VO (rfi-lyt/v«), n. [It. Bee Rslot.] {Sculp, 
& Arch.) Same os Reliee, n., C. 

RUl (rTl), n. [Cf. LG. rille a small channel or brook, 
a furrow, a chamfer, OB. rigcl a small brook. F. rigde a 
trench or furrow for water, W. rhitl a row, rhigol a little 
ditch. V11.1 1. A very small brook ; a streamlet. 

2. See Rillb. 

RUl, V. i. To run in a small stream. [J?.] Prior, 
RUlt (rTl), n. [O. rillt a furrow.] {Astron,) Ono 
of certain narrow, crooked valleys seen, by aid of the Wl- 
escope, on the surface of the moon. 

Rai'M (rTF8t), n. A Uttle rill. 

Rlly (n'ly), a. Roily. [Prov, Eng. & Colloq. V, iS.] 
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Rfm (rYm)t n* [AS. Hma^ reomot edge t of. W. rAintf 
rMmp, a riw, edge, boundary, tenuinati^, Armor, rim. 
Of. RnfD.1 1. The border, edge, or margin of a thing, 
usually of something circular or curving ; as, the rim ox 
a kettle or baeia. 

S. The lower part of the abdomen. [06s.] SAa^, 
Arch Tim( Phonetics)^ tlie line between the gums and the 
palate. — Rim-flre oartridge. {MU.) See under OAaTaiDOB. 

- Rim look. See under Look. 


Rim, V. t. [im». & p. p. RiMStED (rimd) ; p. pr, & 
Vb. w. Rimmino.] to fumibh w ith a rim ; to border. 


.1 Rl'ma (ri'iuA), n. ; pi. Rimjb (-me). [L.l (Anai.) 
A narrow and elongated aperture ; a cleft ; a nasure. 

II Rl'man dalbian (rS'mou dU'h&n). [From the native 
Oriental name.] (Zool.) The clouaod tiger cat (P'elis 
marmora(a) of Southern Asia and the East Indies. 

RlmHliaBe^ (rTm'basO, n. (MU . ) A short cylinder con- 
necting a trunnion with the body of a cannon. Bee 
Jllust. of Cannon. 

Rime (rim), n. [L. rima.] A rent or long aperture ; 
a chink ; a fissure ; a crack. Sir T. Browne. 

Rime, n. [AS. hrlm; akin to D. rijrn^ Icel. hrlm^ 
Dan. riimy Sw. rim; cf. D. r(;>, G. rc^, OHG. rlfo, 
hrlffo.] White frost ; hoarfrost ; congealed dew or vapor. 

The trees were now covered with rime. De Quincey. 

Rime, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Rimed (rImd) ; p. pr. & 
vh. n. Riming.] To freeze or congeal into hoarfrost. 

Rime, n. [Etymol. uncertam.] A step or round of a 
ladder ; a rung. 

Rime, n. Rhyme. See Rhyme. Coleridge. Landor. 

This spelling, which is etymologically preferable, 
is coming into use again. 

Rime, i’- i. & t. To rhyme. See Rhyme. 

Rlm^er (rlm'Sr], n. A rhymer ; a versifier. 

Rlm'er, n. A tool for shaping the rimes of a ladder. 

Rlm^ey (rlm'V), v. U [Cf. OF. rimoier. Bee Rhyme.] 
To compose In rhyme ; to versify. [06^.] 

[Lay*] rimeyed in their flr«t Breton tongue. Chaucer. 

Rlm'mer (rlm'mSr), n. An Implement for cutting, 
trimming, or ornamenting the rim of anythiug, as the 
edges of pies, etc. ; also, a reamer. Knight. 

Hl-m086' (rt-mSs'), a. [L. rimosus^ fr. rima a cliink ; 
cf. F. rimeux.] 1. Full of rimes, fissures, or chiuks. 

2. (Nat. Ilxst.) Having long and nearly parallel clefts 
or chinks, like those in the bark of trees. 

Rl-mosely, adv. In a rimoae manner. 

Rl-moi'l-ty (rt-m(5s'T-ty), n. State of being rimose. 

Rlm'OUB (rira'tia), a. Rimoso. 

Rlm'plO (rtm'p’l), n. [AS. hrympele^ or rimpel. See 
Rumple.] A fold or wrinkle. See Rumple. 

Rim'ple, V. t. & i. [imp. &v.p. Rimpled (-p’ld) ; p, 
pr. Sc vh. n. Rimplino C-plIng). j To rumple ; to wriuklo. 

Rlm'y (rim'y), a. Abounding with rime ; frosty. 

Rind (rind), n. [AS. rind bark, crust of brood ; akin 
to OHG. rinta^ G. rinde^ and probably to E. randy rim ; 
cf. Skr. ram to endj rest.] The external covering or 
coat, as of fiesh, fniit, troo.s, etc. ; skin ; hide ; bark ; 
peel ; shell. 

Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy chuniiM, ultlioiigh tld* corporal rind 
Thou hast immanaclcd. Milton. 

SweetCHt nut hath sourest n’nd. Shak, 

Rind, u. /. To remove the rind of ; to bark. [JR.] 

Rln^der-pest (rIn'dSr-pSst), n. [G., fr. rind, pi. Hn- 
devy cattle -f- pest pest, plague.] A highly contagious 
distemper or murrain, affecthig neat cattle, and less 
commonly slieep and goats ; — called also cattle plagucy 
Hussion cattle plague y and steppe m uri'ahi. 

Rln'dle (rTn'd’l), 71. [AS. ryncig. VH. Bee Run.] 
A small water course or gutter. Ash. 

RlndTess (rind'lKs), a. Destitute of a rind. 

Rlnd'y (-y), u. Having a rind or skin. Ash. 

Rlne (rin), n. See Rind. [06.7.] Spenser. 

Rinod (rind), <z. Having a rind. [06 j.] Milton. 

II Rln^lor<2an'd0 (rln'fOr-tskn'dS), a. [it., fr. rinfor- 
sate to reenforce, strengthen.] (Mus.) Increasing; 
strengthening ; — a direction indicating a sudden in- 
crease of force (abbreviated r/., rfz.). Cf. Fouzando, 
and SpoazANDo. 


gheny ringkelen. Vld.] 1. To cause to sound, especially 
by striking, as a metallTo body ; as, to ring a bell. 

2, To make (a sound), as by ringing a bell ; to sound. 

Tiie Bhanl-borne beetle, with hi* drow^ hums, 

Hath rung night's yawning pcul. Shak. 

3. To repeat often, loudly, or earnestly. 

To ring a psal, to ring a set of changes on a chime of 
bells. -To ring the changes upon. Bee under Change. — 
Tp ring in or oat. to usher, attend on, or celebrate, by 
the ringing of bolls ; as, to ting out the old year and ring 
in the new. Tennyson. ■— To ring tho bells backward, to 
sound the chimes, reversing the common order;— for- 
merly done as a signal of alann or diuigor. Sir W, Scott. 

RUlf, u. i, 1. To sound, as a boll or other sonorous 
body, partioularly a metallic one. 

Now ringen trompes loud and clarion. Chaucer. 

Why ring not out tho bells? Shak. 

2. To practice making music with bells. Holder. 

3. To sound loud: to resound; to be filled with a 
ringing or reverberating sound. 

With sweeter notes coch rising temple rung. Pope. 

The hall with harp and carol rang. Tennyson. 

My cars still Hng wltli noise. Dryden. 

4 . To continue to sound or vibrate ; to resound. 

The assertion is still ringing In our cars. Burke. 

6. To be filled with report or talk ; as, the whole town 
rifms with Us fame. 

IflllR, n. 1. A sound ; especially, tlie sound of vibra- 
wiw metals ; as, the ring of a bell, 

2. Any loud sound ; the sound of numerous voices ; a 
ionnd continued, repeated, or reverberated. 

The ring of aoolAmations frcdi in his esrs. Bacon. 


2. A chime, or set of bells harmonically tuned. 

As great and tunable a ring of bells as any in the world. Fnller. 

Ring (ring), .n. [AS. hring. hrinc ; akin to Pries. 
kringy D. & G. ring. OHG. rvny, kringy Icel. hringry 
Don. Sl Sw. ring ; cf. Russ. krug\ Cf. Harangue, Rank 
a row, Rink.] 1. A circle, or a circular line, or any- 
thing in the form of a circular lino or hoop. 

2. Specifically, a circular ornament of gold or other 
precious material worn on the finger, or attached to the 
ear, the nose, or some other part of the person; as, a 
wedding ritig. 

Upon h>« tlniinb he had of Rold a rinff. Chaucer. 

The dearest ring in Venice will I give you. Shak. 

3. A circular area in which races are run or other 
sports are performed ; an arena. 

Place me, O, place me in the dusty rino. 

Where youthiul chariuteem contend lor glory. E. Smith. 

4. An inclosed space in which pugilists fight ; hence, 

figuratively, prize fighting. “The rood was an institu- 
tion, the ring was an institution. “ Thackeray. 

6. A circular group of persons. 

And hears the Muses in a ring 

Aye round about .love’s altar sing. Milton. 

6. (Geom.) (a) The plane figure included between the 
ciroui^erences of two concentric circles, (b) The solid 
generated by the revolution of a circle, or other figure, 
about an exterior straight line (as an a^ds) lying in the 
same plane as the circle or other fij^re. 

7. (Astron. & Navigation) An instrument, formerly 
used for taking tho sun’s altitude, consisting of a brass 
ring suspended by a swivel, with a hole at one side 
through which a solar ray entering indicated the altitude 
on the graduated inner surface opposite. 

8- (Hoi.) An elastic band partly or wholly encircling 
tho spore cases of ferns. See Illmt. of Bporanoium. 

0. A clique ; an exclusive combination of persons for 
a selfish purpose, as to control tho market, distribute 
offices, obtain contracts, etc. 

The ruling ring at Constantinople. E. A. Freeman. 

Ring armor, armor composed of rings of metal. See 
Ring ma//, below, and Chain viail. under Chain. — Ring 
blackbird (iToo/.), the ring ousel. — Ring canal (Zool.)y the 
circular water tube which surrounds tho esophagus of 
eclunodorms. — Bing dottsrol, or Ringed dotterel. (Zo'dl.) 
See Dotterel, and Illust. of Presbirostbr. — Ring drop- 
per, a sharper who jiretends to have found a ring 
(dropped by himself), and tries to induce another to buy 
It as valuable, it being worthless. — Ring fence. See un- 
der Fence. — Ring finger, the third finger of the left hand, 
or the one next the little finger, on which tho ring is 
placed in marriage. — Ring formula (CVim.), a graphic 
formula in the shape of a closed ring, as in the case of 
benzene, pyridine, etc. See Jllust. under Benzene. — 
Ring mall, a kind of mail made of small steel rings sewed 
ui)on a garment of leather or of cloth. — Ring mlciometor. 
{Astron.) See Circular micrometery under Mkiiombter. 

— Saturn’s rings. See Saturn. — Ring ousel. (.?foeL)See 
Ousel. ■ Ring parrot (Zodl.)y any one of several species 
of Old World parrakeets having a red ring around the 
neck, especially Paltcomis torgnatuSy common in India, 
and P. Ale.ntnari of Java. — Ring plover. (Zo'dl.) (o) The 
ringed dotterel. (6) Any one of several small American 
plovers having a dark ring around the nock, os the semi- 
palraated plover {AEgiahtis semipahuaia). ■—'B.lng snake 
iZo'dUy a small harmless American snake (Diadophis 
punctatus) having a white ring around tho nock. The 
back is ash-colored, or sage green, the belly of an or- 
ange red. — Ring stopper. {A out.) See under STorrKR. — 
Ring thrush (Zodl,)y the ring ousel. — The prize ring, tho 
ring in which prize fighters contend ; prize fighters, col- 
lectively. —The ling, (a) The body of sporting men who 
bet on horoe races. [Eng.] (6) The prize ring. 

Ring, r. t. [imp. & p. p. Ringed (rlngd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Rinoino.] 1. To surround with a ring, or as with 
a ring ; to encircle. “ if iny these fingers.” Shak. 

2. (Hort.) To make a ring around by cutting away 
the bark ; to girdle ; as, to ring branches or roots. 

3. To fit with a ring or with rings, as the fingers, or a 
swine’s snout. 

Ring, T. t. (Falconry) To rise in the air spirally. 

Rlng'biU' (-brio, «. (J^odl.) The ring-nocked scaup 
duck ; — called also ring-billed blackhead. See Scaup. 

RlngHldrd^ (-bSrdO, n. (Zo'dl.) Tho reed bunting. It 
has a collar of white feathers. Called also ring bunting. 

Rlng'bolV (-bSl^b «• An eyebolt having a ring 
throu^ the eye. 

WUny ^hown/ (-bSiF), n. (ibr.) A morbid CTf wth or 
deposit of bony matter between or on the small pastern 
and the great pastern bones. •/.//. Walsh. 

Rlng'dove^ (-dfiv'), n. (Zo'dl.) A European wUd 
pigeon (Columba palunibus) 
having a white crescent on each 
side of the neck, whence the 
name. Galled also wood pigeotiy 
and cushat. 

Ringed (ringd), a. 1. Encir- 
cled or marked with, or as with, 
a ringor rings. 

2. Wearing a wedding ring ; 
hence, lawfully wedded. “A 
ringed wife.” Tennyson. 

Ringed seal {Zodl.\ a North 
Paclflo seal {Phoca jeetida) hav- 
ing ringlike spots on the body. 

— Ringed tsaJm (Zo'dl.)y a harm- 
1^ European snake 
{Tropidonotus no- 
iHx) common in Eng- 
land.— Ringed worn 
(ZodDy an annelid. 

Rln^gent (rTtFj«»t), «- [L. ringenSy -entiSy 

p. pr. of ringi to open wide the mouth : rf. 
P. ringent,] (Bot.) Having the lips widely 
T», . separated and gaping like an open mouth 

Tingent bih^late corolla. 

Loroiio. (rlng'Sr), n. 1* One who, or that 

which, rings ; especially, one who rings cliimos on bells. 




European Ringdove. 


2. (Mining) A crowbar. Sinmonds. 

Ring'ar (rlng'Sr), n. (Horse Racing) A horse that 
is not entitled to take part in a race, but is fraudulently 
got into it. 

RlnriMad/ (rlng'hgd'), n. (Cloth Manuf.) At) In- 
strument used for stretching woolen cloth. 

Rlng'lng, a. & n. from Ring, v. 

Ringlne engine, a simple form of pile driver in which 
ikey IS lilted by men pulling on ropes. 


In a ringing innnnor. 

1. Tim leader of a cii^lo 


the moul 

Rlng'lng-ly, adv. 

Rlngaead'er (-I8d/5r), n. 

of dancers ; hence, tlie leader of n number of persons 
acting together ; tlm loader of a herd of animals. 

A primacy of order, »uch on ouc as the rxngkader hath In a 
dauco. Barrow, 

2. Opprobriously, a loader of a body of men engaged 
in tlie violation of law or In an illegal enterprise, as riot- 
ers, mutineers^ or the like. 

The rinylc.aden vrero apprehended, tried, fined, and impris- 
oned. Macaulay. 


Shak. 




Rin^gle-gtone^ (rln'g’l-gtCn' ; 110), 7J. (Zodl.) The 
riiigod aotterelj or ring plover, [/’ror. Fug.'] 

Ringlet (rlngnst), n. [Hing 4- -let.) 1. A small 
ring ; a small circle ; specifically, a fairy ring. 

You dcmi-piippotR, that 
^ moonshine do tho preen sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. 

2. A curl ; especially, a curl of hair. 

[Her golden tresses] in wanton ringlets waved. Milton. 
Ring'man (-man), n. / pi. RiNOMEtf (-men). Tlio 
riiig finger. [06z.] Ascham. 

Ring^maB^ter (-m&s^tSr), n. One in cliarge of tho 
performances (as of horses) within the ring in a circus. 

Rlng'neck' (-nBkO, n. 1. (Zo'dl.) Any one of sev- 
eral si>ocioa of small 
plovers of tho genus 
JEgialitiSy having a 
ring around tlie neck, 

Tho ring is black in 
siimmor, but becomes 
brown or gray in win- 
ter. Tlie somipolma- 
ted plover (JE. semi- ^ 
palmata) and the pip- 
ing plover (JE. melo- 
da) are common North 
American species. 

Called also ring plov- 
er y and ring-necked TXlvigneck (.EgiaUtis semipalmata), 
plover. 

2. (Zodl.) The ring-necked duck. 

Ring'-neoked' (-n6kt0, n. (Zodl.) Having a well 
defined ring of color around the neck. 

Rlng-necked duck (Zo- 
ol.)y an American scaup 
duck (Aythya collaris). 

The head, neck, and 
breast of the adult male 
are black, and a narrow, 
but conspicuous, rod ring , 
encircles the neck. This 
ring is absent In the fe- 
male. Called also ring- 
necky rinn-4}ecked blacl- 
heady rvngbilly tufted 
ducky and black jack. 

Rlng^sail' (rlng'sHlO, 

«. (Naul.) See Kino- Rlng-necked Duck. Male. 
TAIL, 2. 

Ring'Straked^ (-strEkt'), a. Ring-streaked. 

Cattle ringstraked, speckled, and spotted. Gen. xxx. SR 
Rlng'-streaked^ (rlng'atrekto, a. Having circular 
streukH or Hues on tho body ; as, ring-streaked goats. 

Rlng'talR (-taU), «* 1. (Zodl.) A bird having a dis- 
tinct hand of color across the tail, as the lien harrier. 

2. (N^aut.) A light sail set abaft and beyond the leech 
of a boom-and-gaff sail ; —called also ringsnil. 

Ringtail boom {Nnnt.)y a spar which is rigged on a boom 
for setting a ringtail. 

Blne'-taUed' (-tsid'), <z. (Zodl.) Having the tall 
crossed by conspicuous bands of color. 

Ring-tailed esX{Zodl.)y the cacomixle.— Ring-tailed eagle 
{Zo'dl.)y a young golden eagle. 

Rlng'tOSS^ (-tbs' ; 115), n. A game in wdilch the object 
is to toss a ring so that it will catch upon an upright 
stick. 

Rlng^nronn' (-wfirm'), n. (Med.) k contagious affec- 
tion of the skin due to the presence of a vegetable para- 
site, and forming ring-shaped discolored patches covered 
with vesicles or powdery scales. It occurs either on tho 
body, tho face, or the scalp. Different varieties are dla- 
tingiil^ed an Tinea eireinatay Tinea tonsuransy etc., but 
all ore caused by the same parasite (a species of Tri- 
chophyton). 

Rink (rink), n. [Scot, renk, rink, rynk, a course, ft 
race; probabljf fr. AS. hriug a ring. See Ring.] 1. The 
smooth and level extent of ice marked off for the game 
of curling. 

2. An artificial sheet of Ice, generally under cover, 
used for i^ating; also, a floor prepared for skating on 
with roller skates, or a building with such a “Oor. 
Rlnk'er (-er), n. One who okates at a rink. [Colloq.] 
Rink^ff, n. Skating in a rink. [Colloq.] 

Rinse (rins), V. t. Ump. & p.p> Rinsed (rinst); p- 
pr. & vb. n. Rinmno.] [OE., fr. OP. Hticery t'insei'yt'etn- 
set'y raXnciery F. rincer; of uncertain origin.] *• 
wash lightly ; to cleanse with a second or repeated ap- 
plication of water after washing. , 

2. To cleanse by the introduction of water ; — 
especially to hollow vessels ; as, to rinse a bottle. Like 
a g^ did break i* the rinsing. ” 

RlniB, n. The act of rinsing. , 

Hini'er (rlns'Sr), n. C)ne who, or that which, rinses. 
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Bl^Ot (rl'fit), n. [OF. riote, of uaoertAln oririn ; cf. 
OD. revolt ravot.2 1. Wanton or unreatrainod bwvior ; 
uproar; tumult 

nis headstrong riot hath no curb. Shak. 

2. Excessive and expenaire feasting; wild and loose 
festivity; revelry. 

Vcn»i8 loveth not and diipente. Chaucer. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. Pope. 

3. {Law) The tumultuous diaturbauce of the public 
peace by an unlawful assembly of three or more persons 
m the execution of some private object. 

To nm riot, to act wantonly or without restraint. 
Rl'Ot (ri'Rt), V. i, [imp. & p. p. Riotbd; v. pr. & 
rb. n. Rioting.] [OF. rioter; cf. OD. nn'oWcn.j 1. To 
engage in riot ; to a^;t in an unrestrained or wanton man- 
ner ; to Indulge in excess of luxury, feasting, or the like ; 
to revel ; to run riot ; to go to excess. 

Now he exacts of all, wastes in delight, 

Hioti in pleasure, and neglects the law. Daniel. 
No pulse that riote, and no blood that glows. Pope. 

2. {Law) To disturb the peace ; to raise an uproar or 
sedition. Me Riot, n., 3. johnton. 

Rl'ot, V. t. To spend or pass in riot. 

[lie] had rioted his life out. Tennveon. 

Rl'Ot'W (-Sr), n. 1. One who riots ; a reveler ; a rois- 
terer. Chaucer. 

2. {Law) One who engages in a riot. Bee Riot, n., 3. 
Rl'Ot-lsO (-Th), n. Excess; tumult; revelry. [Obs.^ 
Ills life he led in lawless riotiae. Spenaer. 

Bl'Ot-onr (-^>?>r), n. A rioter. [Obe.] Chaucer. 

Rl'Ot-OUa (rf^Dt-fis), a. [OF. rioteux."] 1. Involving, 
or engaging in, riot ; wanton ; unrestrained ; luxurious. 

The younger son . . . took hU journey into a far country, and 
there wasted his substance with riotoua living. Luke xv. l.'l. 

2. Partaking of the nature of an unlawful assembly 
or its acts ; seditious ; tumultuous. 

— Rl'ot-ous-ly, adv. — Rl'ot-otui-n«8S, n. 

Rl'Ot-ry (-ry), n. The act or practice of rioting ; riot. 
“ Electioueering riotry. ’* Walpole. 

Rip (rip), n. [Cf. icel. hrip a box or basket ; perhaps 
akin to £. corb. Cf. Kipier.I A wicker tisli basket. 

Rip, V. t. [imp. A p. p. kipped (rlpt) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Ripping.] [Cf. AS. rgpan, also 8w. repa to ripple 
flax, D. repelen, G. rejf 'en, riffeln^ and E. rajff\ raj^e. 
Cf. Karr, Ripple of flax.] 1. To divide or separate the 
parts of, by cutting or tearing ; to tear or cut open or 
off ; to tear off or out by violence ; as, to rip a garment 
by cutting the stitches ; to rip off the skin of a beast ; 
to rip up a floor ; — commonly used with up, open, off. 

2. To got by, or as by, cutting or tearing. 

He ’ll rip the fatal secret from her heart. Oranville. 

3. To tear up for search or disclosure, or for altera- 
tion ; to search to the bottom ; to discover ; to disclose ; 

— usually with up. 

They ripjted up all that had been done from the berinning of 
the rebellion. Clartndon. 

For brethren to debate and rip up their felling out in the ear 
of a common enemy . . . is neither wi«' nor comely. Milton. 
<#• To saw (wood) lengthwise of the grain or fiber. 
Blnlag chisel (Carp,), a crooked chisel for cleaning out 
mortises. Ani{/ht. — Ripping iron. ( Sb ipbu ild in {/} aamr 
MM Katehook. — Ripping saw. (Carp.) See Ripsaw. — To 
rip oat, to rap out ; to utter hastily and violently ; as, to 
rip out an oath. [Colloq.\ See To rap out, under Rap, t*. t. 

Rlp,n. 1. A rent made by ripping, esp. by a seam 
giving way ; a tear ; a place tom ; laceration. 

2. [I’erb. a corruption of the first syllable of repro- 
bate.] A term applied to a mean, worthless thing or per- 
son, as to a scamp, a debauchee, or a prostitute, or a 
worn-out horse. (<&/anfir] 

3. A body of water made rough by the meeting of 
opMslng tides or currents. 

Rl-Xm^rt-an (rl-pa'rl-an), a. [L. riparius, fr. ripa a 
bank. Bee Kivrb, and cf. Arrive.] Of or pertaining to 
the bank of a river ; os, riparian rights. 

Rl-pAM-ons (-lls), a. [L. ripariu*C\ Growing along 
the bulks of rivers ; riparian. 

Ripe (rip), n. [L. npa.] The bank of a river. 

Ripe (rip), a. [Compar. Hiper (-3r) ; superl. Ripest,] 
[A8. Hpe ; akin to 08, rijA, 1). rijp, O. reif, OHG. rijt ; 
cl. AS. rip harvest, ripan to reap. Cf. Reap.] 1. Ready 
for reaping or gathering ; having attained perfection ; 
mature ; — said of fruits, seeds, etc. ; as, ripe grain. 

So mayit thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap. Milton. 

2. Advanc^ to the state of fitness for use ; mellow ; 
as, ripe cheese ; ripe wine. 

3- Having attained its full development ; mature ; 
perfected; consummate. *^Jiipe courage.^* Chaucer. 

He was a eoholar, and a ripe and good one. Shak. 

4. Maturated or suppurated; ready to discharge; — 
•aid of sores, tumors, etc. 

6. Ready for action or effect ; prepared. 

While thinga were Just ripe fur a war- Addiaon. 
I am not ripe to poM sentenco on the gravest public bodies. 

Jiurke. 

6< Like ripened fruit in ruddiness and plumpness. 

Those happy smileU, 

That played on her Hpe lip. Shak. 

7. Intoxicated. [Ohs.] “ Reeling ripe.*’ Shak. 

Mature; complete: finished. 8ee M ature. 
Bfpt, V. i. [AS. rlpian.] To ripen ; to grow ripe. [ Obs.] 
Miptf V. t. To mature ; to ripen. [Ob*.'] Shak. 
wwrtT, adv. Maturely ; at the fit time. Shak. 
Rlp'tll (rlp^’n), V. i. Cimp. & p. p. Ripxkcd (-’nd) ; 
p,pr,&, vb, n. Rxpxvnro. J I. To grow ripe ; to become 
nature, os grain, fruit, flowers, and the like ; as, grapes 
rfesn in the sun. 

It. To approach or come to perfection. 

Bl^ea, V. t. 1. To cause to mature ; to make ripe ; 
as, tfie warm dajrs ripened the corn. 


2. To mature ; to fit or prepare ; to bring to perfec- 
tion ; as, to ripen the judgment. 

When faith and love, which parted from thee never. 

Had ripened thy just soul to dwell with G^. Milton. 

Ripe'nesa (rip'nSs), n. [AS. ripne**.^ The state or 
quality of being ripe ; maturity ; completeness ; perfec- 
tion ; as, the ripenes* of grain ; ripeness of manhood ; 
ripeness of judgment. 

Time, which made them their fame outlive, 

To Cowley scarce did ripensaa give. Denham. 

Rl-pid^O-Uto (rl-pTd^d-lit), n. [Or. ptirti, pirrlSos, fan 
4- dite.] (A/m.) A translucent mmeral of a green color 
and micaceous structure, belonging to the chlorite group ; 
a hydrous silicate of alumina, magnesia, and iron ; — called 
also clinochlore. 

Rl-pt-e'nlSt (rS-p^-a^uTst), n. {Mus.) A player in the 
ripieno portion of an orchestra. Bee Ripikno. 

II Ri-pl-Vno (-a'n6), a. [It.] {Mus.) Filling up ; sup- 
plementary ; supernumerary ; — a term applied to those 
instruments which only h\vc 11 the mass or tutii of an or- 
chestra, but ore not obbligato. 

Rlp^r (rlp'ySr), I n. [Cf. RiP a basket, or Rifari- 

Rlp'per (-I^r), j AN.] {O. E. Law) One who brings 
fish from the seacoaat to markets in inland towns. [Obs. ] 
But what 'a the action we are for now ? 

Rubbing a ripjtcr of his fish. Itcau. 6f FI. 

Ri-pOflt' (ri-pflst'), n. [F. riposte.] 1. In fencing, 
a return thrust after a parry. 

2. A quick and sharp retort ; a repartee. J. Morley. 

Rip'per (rlp'pSr), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
rips ; a ripping tool. 

2. A tool for trimming the edges of roofing slates. 

3. Anything huge, extreme, startling, etc. [Slang] 

Rlp^a (-p’l), n. [From Rip, t».] An Implement, 

with teeth like those of a comb, for removing the seeds 
and seed vessels from flax, broom corn. etc. 

Rlp^la. V. t. 1. To remove the seeds from (the stalks 
of flax, etc.), by means of a ripple. 

2. Hence, to scratch or tear. Holland. 

RljEple, V. i. [imp. &p.p. Rippled (-p’ld) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Rippling (-plTng).J [Cf. Rimplb, Rumple.] jL. To 
become fretted or dimpled on the surface, as water when 
agitated or running over a rough bottom ; to be covered 
with small waves or undulations, as a field of grain. 

2. To make a sound as of water running gently over a 
rough bottom, or the breaking of ripples on the shore. 

Rlp^pld, t’. /. To fret or dimple, as the surface of 
running water; to cover with small waves or undula- 
tions ; as, the breeze rippled the lake. 

RljEple, n. 1. Tlie fretting or dimpling of the sur- 
face, as of running water ; little curling waves. 

2. A little wave or undulation ; a sound such as is 
made by little waves ; as, a ripple of laughter. 

Ripple grass. (Rof.) See Ribwort. — Ripple mark, (o) 
The mark produced on sand or mud by a gentle uudula- 
tory movement of water. (6) (Geol.) A mark on the sur- 
face of a rock resembling that loft by a receding wave on 
a seabeach. 

Rlp^ple-markad^ (-markt^), a. Having ripple marks. 
UiEplet (-|) Igt), n. A small ripple. 


hence, resembling the sound of rippling water; na, ripply 
la^hter ; a ripply cove. Keats. 

Rip'rap^ (-ropO, n. [Cf. Rap.] (Masoni'y) A foun- 
dation or sustaining wall of stones thrown together with- 
out order, as in deep water or on a soft bottom. 

Rip'raiE, v. t. [tm/j. & p. p. Kiprapprd (-rapt') ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. IliPHAPPiNG.] To fonu a riprap in or upon. 

Rlp^aaw' (-srO, n. [Bee Rip, v, f., 4.] {Carp.) A hand- 
saw mth coarse trath which have but a slight sot, used 
for cutting wood in the direction of the fiber ; — called 
also ripping sate. 

Rlp'tOW-al (-tou-31), n. [AS. rip harvest -f a word of 
uncertain etymology.] {Feud. Law) A patuity given to 
tenants after they had reaped their lord’s corn. 


m. [Obs.] 
D. rijs, G. 


reis, OHG. hrls.] A bough or branch ; a twig. [Gfta.] 
As white as is the blossom upon the rw. Chaucer. 

RibM (riz), V. i. [imp. Rose (rSz) ; p. p. Risen (rYz'’n) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Rising.] [AS. rUan ; akin to OB. rl- 
san, D. rijzen, OHG. rlsan to rise, fall, Icel. rlsa, Goth, 
urrcfzotn, G. reise journey. Of. Arise, Raise, Rear, v.] 

1. To move from a lower position to a higher ; to as- 
cend ; to mount up. Specifically : — 

(a) To go upwaM by walking, climbing, flying, or any 
other voluntary motion ; as, a Urd rises in the air ; a fish 
rises to the bait. 

(&) To ascend or float in a fluid, as gases or vapors in 
air, cork in water, and the like. 

(c) To move upward under the influence of a project- 
ing force ; as, a bullet rises in the air. 

{d) To grow upward ; to attain a certain height ; os, 
this elm rises to the height of seventy feet. 

(e) To peach a higher level by increase of quantity or 
bulk ; to swell ; as, a river rises in its bed ; tbe mer- 
cury rises In the thermometer. 

(/) To become erect; to assume an upright position ; 
as, to rise from a chair or from a fall. 

(p) To leave one’s bed ; to arise ; as, to rise early. 

He that would thrive, must tiae by five. Old 7Vover5. 

(h) To tower up ; to be heaved up ; as, the Alps rise 
far above the sea. 

(i) To slope upward ; as, a path, a liDe,*or a surface 
rises in this direction. *♦ A rising ground.” Ih'yden. 

(J) To retire ; to give up a siege. 

Ut, rising with ■mall honor from Ounzs, . . . was gone. 

Knollea. 

(k) To swell or puff up in the process of fermentation ; 
to become light, as dough, and the like. 

2. To have the aspect or the effect of rising. Speclfic- 

aUy:- I 

(a) To appear above the horixon, as tlie sun, moon, | 


stars, and the like. ” He maketh liis tun to rise on the 
evil and on the good.” MaU. r. 45. 

{b) To become apparent ; to emerge into sight ; to 
come forth ; to appear ; as, an eruption rises on ^e skin ; 
the laud rises to view to one sailing toward the shore. 

(c) To become perceptible to other senses than sight; 
as, a noise rose on the air ; odor rises from the flower. 

{d) To have a beginning ; to proceed; to originate; as, 
rivers rise in lakes or springs. 

A scepter shall rise out of Israel. Kum. xxiv. 17. 
Honor and shame from no condition rise. Pojit. 

3. To increase in size, force, or value ; to proceed to- 
ward a climax. Specifically ; — 

{a) To increase in power or fury; — said of wind or 
a storm, and hence, of passion. “High winds . . . began 
to rise, high passions — auger, hate. ’ ’ Milton . 

{b) To become of higher value ; to iucrease in price. 

Bullion is to six shillings ... the ounce. Locke. 
(c) To become larger; to swell;— said of aboil, tu- 
mor, and the like. 

\d) To Increase in intensity ; — said of heat. 
e) To become louder, or higher in pitch, as the voice. 
,/) To increase in amount; to enlarge; as, his ex- 
j)enscs rose beyond his exiiectations. 

4. In various figurative senses. Specifically : — 

(a) To become excited, opposed, or hostile; to go to 
war ; to take up arms ; to rebel. 

At our heels all hell should rise 
With blackest insurrection. Milton. 

No n)orc shall nation against nation rise. Pope. 
(/>) To attain to a better social position ; to be pro- 
moted ; to excel ; to succeed. 

Some riite by sin, and some by virtue fall. Shak. 
(c) To become more and more <lignified or forcible ; to 
increase in interest or power ; — said of style, thought, 
or discourse ; as, to r-ise in force of expression ; to lise 
ill oloquetice ; a story rises in interest. 

{d) To come to mind ; to be suggested ; to occur. 

A thought rose in me, which often perplexes men of contem- 
plative natures. Sj^rtatur. 

(c) To come ; to offer itself. 

There chanced to the prince's hand to rise 
An ancient book. Spenser. 

6. To ascend from the grave ; to come to life. 

But now is Clirist nsrn from the dead. 1 Cor. xv. 20. 

6. To terminate an official sitting ; to adjourn ; os, the 
j committee rose after agreeing to tlie report. 

It was near nine . . . before the House rose. Macaulay. 

7. To ascend on a musical scale; to take a higher 
pitch ; as, to rise a tone or semitone. 

8< {Print.) To be lifted, or to admit of being lifted, 
from the itnposing stone without droi>ping any of the 
tyi>e ; — said of a form. 

Syn. — To arise ; mount ; ascend ; climb ; scale. — Rise, 
ArPRPXiiATE. Borne in America use tlie word appreciate 
for ” rise in value ; ” as, stocks appreciate, money aj)~ 
predates, etc. This use is not unknown in England, but 
It is less common there. It is iindcsirablH, because rise 
sufficiently expresses the idea, and appreciate has its own 
distinctive meaning, wliich ought not to bo confused with 
one BO entirely different. 

Rise (ris or rh ; 277), n. 1. Tho act of rising, or the 
state of Ixiing risen. 

2. Tho distance through which anytliing rises ; as, the 
rise of the thermometer was ten degrees ; tho rise of 
the river was six feet ; the rise of an arch or of a step. 

3. Land which is somewhat higher than the rest ; as, 
the house stood on a rise of land. [Colloq.] 

4. Spring ; source ; origin ; as, the rise of a stream. 

All wickedness tuketh its riss from the heart, /t. Felson. 

B. Appearance above tho horizon ; as, tho rise of the 
sun or of a planet. Shak. 

6. Increase ; advance ; augmentation, as of price, value, 
rank, property, fame, and tlie like. 

The rise or fall that may happen in his constant revenii* by a 
Bpauish war. Sir W. Temple. 

7. Increase of sound ; a swelling of the voice. 

The ordinary riaes and fulls of the voice. Paeon. 

8. Elevation or ascent of the voice ; upw'ord change 
of key ; as, a rise of a tone or semitone. 

9. The spring of a fish to seize food (as a fly) near the 
surface of the water. 

RiB'en (iTz'’u). 1. p. p. & a. from Rise. ” Her rijten 
Bon and Lord.” Keble. 

2. Obs. imp. pi. of Rise. Chaucer. 

Rls'er (riz'er), n. 1. One who rises; as, an early 
riser. 

2. {Arch.) (a) The upright piece of a step, from tread 
to tread. Hence ; (6) Any Binall upright face, as of a 
seat, platform, veranda, or the like. 

3> {Mining) A shaft excavated from below upward. 

4. (Founding) A feed head. Sm uuder Peed, n. 

Rlsh (rTsh), n. A rush (the plant). [Obs.] Chaucer, 
RlS'i-bU'l-ty (rlz'I-bTl'T-ty), n. [Cf. F. HsibUiU.] 
The quality of being risible ; as, riswility is peculiar to 
the human species. 

A etrong and obvious disposition to risibility. Sir W. Scott, 
Rll'l-klfl (rTz'T-b’l), a. [F., fr. L. risibilis, fr. ridere, 
risum, to laugh. Cf. RioicuLoira.] 1. Having the fac- 
ulty or power of laughing ; dlspos^ to laugh. 

Laughing is our business, ... It has been made the definition 
of man that ho is risible. Dr. H. More. 

2. Exciting laughter ; wortliy to be laughed at ; 
amusing. ” HfAi&fe absu^ities.” Johnson. 

I hope you find nothing risible in my complsissnee. 

W » Scott* 

8. U sed In, or expressing, laughter; m%, risible muscles* 
Risible is sometimes used as a noun, in the pluraL 
for the feeling of amusement and for the musolee md 
other organs used in laughing, oolleotively : ae, unkble 
to control one’s visibles, 

Syn. — Ludicrous t laughable; amualng; ridicutone. 
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the latter implies something cont^ptuousi and tiixbU 
does not. 

~ RlBl>ble-n6M (rlza-bn-nSs), n. - Rl»'l-Wy, adv. 

Rto'inC (risking), a. 1. Attaining a higher place ; 
taking, or moving in, an upward direction ; appearing 
above the horizon ; ascending ; as, the ruing moon. 

2. Increasing in wealth, power, or distinction ; as, a 
rUing state ; a riting character. 

Amonii the rising theologians of Germany. J/art. 

3. Growing; advancing to adult years and to the 
state of active life ; as, the rising generation. 

Rigging, prep. More than ; exceeding ; upwards of ; 
as^a horse rising six years of age. [^CoUoq. & Low^ U.S.] 

Risking, n. 1. The act of one who, or that which, 
rises (m any sense). 

2. That which rises ; a tumor ; a boil. Lev. xiii. 10. 

Blsing main { Waterworks)^ the pipe through which water 
from an engine is delivered to an mevated reservoir. 

Risk (risk), n. [F. risque; cf. It. rwco, risico, ris- 
chiOy Pg. rwco, 8p. riesgo^ and also Sp. risco a steep 
rock ; all probably fr. L. resecare to cut off ; pref. re- ro- 
4* secure to cut ; — the word having been probably first 
used among sailors. See Sbotion.] 1. Hazard; dan- 
ger ; peril ; exposure to loss, injury, or destruction. 

Tho imminent and constant risk of assassination, a rink which 
has shaken very strong nerves. Macaulay. 

2. {Com.) Hazard of loss ; liability to loss in property. 

To nm a risk, to incur hazard ; to encounter danger. 

Syn* ~ Danger ; hazard ; peril ; jeopardy ; exposure. 
See Darokr. 

Risk, V. t. Hmp. & p. p. Risked (rlskt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Riskiwg.J [Cf. F. rtsquer. See Risk, n.J 1. To 
exi>os6 to risk, hazard, or peril ; to venture ; as, to risk 
goods on board of a ship ; to risk one’s person in battle ; 
to risk one’s fame by a publication. 

2. To incur tho rl^ or danger of ; as, to risk a battle. 

8yn. To hazard ; peril ; endanger ; jeoiiard. 

Riskier (•er),n. One who risks or hazards. IJudihras. 

IU»k'flll(-f\il), a. Risky. [/2.] Qeddes. 

Rlsk'y a. Attended with risk or danger ; haz- 
ardous. ** A risky matter.” IK. Collins. 

Generalizations are always rhky. Lowell. 

Rl-lO^rl-al (rt-sS'rl-al), a. [L. ridere^ rlnim, to 
laugh.] Pertaining to, or producing, laughter; as, the 
risoruu muscles. 

II Rl-SOPtO (r^-z5t^tA), n. [It.] A kind of pottage. 

Rlsse (rls), obs. imp. of Rise. JS. Jotuon. 

Rls^sold (ris^soid), n. [NL. Rissoa, the typical genus 
(fr. A. Rissoy an Italian natu- 
ralist) 4“ -ofd*] {Zodl.) Any 
one of very numerous species 
of small spiral gastropods of 
tho genus Rissoa, or family 
Rissoidmy found both in fresh 
and salt water. 

llRirgOle' (rS'sfil'), n, 

[F., fr. rissoler to fry meat 
till it is brown.] {Cookery^ 

A small ball of rioh minceu 
meat or fish, covered with 
pastry and fried. 

Rlst (rlst), obs. M pers. 
sing. pres, of Rise, contracted 
from riseth. Chaucer, 

Rit (rlt), obs. Zd pers. sing. pres, of Ride, contracted 
from rideth. Chancer. 

II Rl^ur-dan^do (rS'tKr-dttn'dft), a. [It.] {Mus.) Re- 
tarding a direction for slower time ; ralleutando. 

Rite (rlt), n. [L. ritus; cf. Skr. rUi a stream, a run- 
ning, way, manner, ri to flow : cf. F. rit, rite. Cf. Rrv- 
DiiiT.] The act of performing divine or solemn service, 
as oatablislied by law, precept, or custom ; a formal act of 
religion or other solemn duty ; a solemn observance ; a 
ceremony ; as, the rites of freemasonry. 

He looked with indlfferenoe on rites, names, and forms of 
ecclesiastical polity. Macaulay. 

Syn. Form ; ceremony ; observance ; ordinance. 

II Rl^to-nn'to {rwtt-u]\'tt), «. [It.] (Mus.) Held 

back ; holding back ; ritardondo. 

Rltor-nelle' (rTt'6r-n61'), | n. [It. ritomello, 

II Rl^tOr-nellO (rS^t6r-nS1^6), I dim. of ritorno re- 
turn, fr. ritomare to return : cf. F. ritonrnelle.'] {Mus.) 
{a) A short return or repetition ; aouncluding symphony 
to an air, often consisting of the burden of the song. (5) A 
hhort intermediate symphony, or instrumental pasMge, 
in the course of a vocal piece ; an interlude. 

11 Ri-trat'to (ri-trUtaB), n. [It.] A picture. Sterne. 

Rit'n-al (rltni -al ; 135), a. [L. rxtualis, fr. riius a rite : 



Rissoids. 

a Cingula aculewi, with Ani- 
mal expanded, b Cingula 
arcnaria. 


Of or pertaining to rites or a ritual ; i 
rlfioos ; the rit 


cf. F. rUuel.'} 

ritual service or sacrifibes ; the ritual law. 

lUt'a-Al, n, [Cf. F. rituel.] 1. A prescribed to 
of performing divine service in a particular church 
communion ; as, the Jewish ritual. 

2. Hence, the code of ceremonies observed by an or- 
ganization ; as, the ritual of the freemasouB. 

3. A book oontainlng the rites to be observed. 
Rlt^-Al>Unil (-Ti'm), n. [Cf. F. rUualisme.'] 1. A 

system founded upon a ritual or prescribed form of re- 
mhorenoe to, or observance of, a ritual, 
ll^: (o) The principles and practices of 


hip 

Speciflcail 

those In the Oliurbh' of En'gland,* who, in tbe develop- 


2. Sp 


meat of the Oxford movement, so-called, have insisted 
upon a return to the use in church services of the sym- 
Imlio omammita (altar cloths, euoharistlo vestments, cau- 
dles, eto.) that were sanctioned in tlie second year of 

Edward YL., * * 

competent authority, 

JitTMog Bneyc, 


of those in the Protestant Episcopal Church who sym- 
pathise with this party in the Church of England. 

IUtbtt-al-Ult(rU'fi.rtl.lBt),n. iGi.Y.ritualiste.^ One 
skilled in, or attached to, a ritual ; one who advocates or 
practices ritualism. 

RlPV-Al-la'tki (-Is'tTk), a. Pertaining to, or in accord- 
ance with, a ritual ; adhering to ritualism. 

Rlt'u-al4y, adv. By rites, or by a particular rite. 

Riv'ago (riv'ilj ; 48), n. [F., fr. L. Hpa bank, shore.] 

1. A bank, shore, or coast. [ArcAatej Spenser. 

From the green rivage many a fall 

Of diainoud rilleia inuaical. Tennyson. 

2. {O. Eng. Law) A duty paid to the crown lor the 
passage of vessels on certain rivers. 

Rl'val (ri'vrtl), n. [F. Hval (cf. It. rivale), L. rivales 
two neighbors having the same brook in common, rivals, 
fr. rivalis belonging to a brook, fr. rivus a brook. Cf. 
Rivulet, Rite.] 1. A person having a common right 
or privilege with another ; a partner. [06 j.] 

If you do meet Uuratio and MarceUua, 

Tho riveUs of my watch, bid them make haste. Shak. 

2. One who is in pursuit of the same object as another ; 
one striving to reach or obtain something which another 
is attempting to obtain, and which one only can possess ; 
a competitor ; as, rivals in love ; rivals for a crown. 

dnST" ” Rivals, in tho primary sense of the word, are 
those who dwell oil the banks of the same stream. But 
since, as all experience shows, there is no such fruitful 
source of conteution as a water right, it would contin- 
ually h.api>en that these occupants of tne opposite banks 
would bo at strife with one another in regrard of the pe- 
riods during which they severally had a right to the use 
of the stream. . . . And thus * rivals ’ . . . came to be 
used of any who were on any grounds in more or less 
unfriendly competition with one another.” Trench. 

Syii. — Competitor ; emulator ; antagonist. 

Rl^val, a. Having the same pretensions or claims; 
standing in competition for superiority ; aa, rival lovers; 
rival cMins or pretensions. 

The Btreimouii confhets and alternate victories of two riral 
confederacies of statesmen. Macaulay. 

Rl'val, V. t. [tmo. & p. p. Rivaled (ri'vold) or Ri- 
valled ; p. pr. & VO. n. Kivalimo or Rivallieo.] 1. To 
stand in competition with ; to strive to gain some object 
in opposition to ; os, to rival one in love. 

2. To strive to equal or excel ; to emulate. 

To rival thunder in its rapid course. Dryden. 

Rl'val, V. i. To bo in rivalry. [06.t.] Shak. 

Ri'yal-OflS, n. A female rival. [05j».] Richardson. 

Rl-val'l-ty (rt-vSlfl-tj^), n. [L. rivaJitas: cf. F. ri- 
valitiA 1. Rivalry ; competition. 

2. Equality, as of right or rank. J Shak. 

Ri'val-ry (rl'val-ry), n . ; pi. Riyalbixs (-rlz). The 
act of rivaling, or the state of being a rival ; a competi- 
tion, ” Keen contention and eager rivalries.*' Jeffrey. 

Syn. — Emulation ; competition. Bee Emulation. 

Rl^yal-shlp, n. Rivalry. [iZ.] B. Jonson. 

Rlvo (riv), v. t. limp. Rived (rivd) ; p. p. Rived or 
Riven (rlv^’n); p. pr. & vb. n. Rivino.] [Icel. r%fa, 
akin to 8w. rijva to pull asunder, burst, tear, Dan. rive 
to rake, pluck, tear. Cf. Rebv of laud, Rifle a gun, 
Rift, Rivel.] To rend asunder by force ; to split ; to 
cleave ; as, to rive timber for roils or shingles. 

1 shall ryve him through the sides twain. Chaucer. 
The scolding winds have rived the knotty oaks. Shak. 

Brutus hath Hved my heart. Shak. 

Rive, i'. t. To be split or rent asunder. 

Freestone rices, splits, and breaks in any direction. Woodwanl. 

Rive, n. A place tom ; a rent ; a rift. IProv. Eng."] 

Rlv'^ (rlv'T), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Riveled (-’Id) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Rivklino.] [AS. gerijled, qerijiod, qcrijod, 
wrinkled, ger^ian, geriffan, to wrinkle. See Rifle a 
gun, Rive.J To contract into wrinkles; to shrivel; to 
shrink; as, inre/erf fruit ; riveled Gowera. [Obs.] Pope. 
“iSive/cfi parchments.” Walpole. 

RlV'Ol, n. A wrinkle ; a rimple. [06^.] Holland. 

lUv'en (-’n), p. p. & a. from Rive. 

Rly'er (rlv^r), n. One who rives or splits. 

RlV'Or (rlv'Sr), n. [F. rivikre a river, LL. riparia 
river, bank of a river, f r. L. riptirius belonging to a bank 
or shore, fr. ripa a bank or shore; of uncertain origin. 
Cf. Arrive, Riparian.] 1. A large stream of water 
llowiug in a bed or channel and emptying into the ocean, 
a sea, a lake, or another stream ; a stream larger than a 
rivulet or brook. 

Tronsparont niid sparkling rivers, from which it is delightful 
to drink as they flow. Macaulay. 

2. Fig. ; A largo stream ; copious flow ; abundance ; 
as, rivers of blood ; rivers of oil. 

River chub (Xo6l.), the homyhead and allied species of 
f rosh- water fishes. — Wver cn.b_^jXp'(il.), any jiiiocies of 


fresh-water crabs of the genus Thelphusa, as T. depressa 
of Southern Europe. — Rlvor drofon, a crocodile ; — ap- 
plied by Milton to tbe king of Egypt. — River drivor, a 
iumberman who drives or conducts logs down rivers. 
Bartlett. — 'Skfvt duck {ZooL), any species of duck be< 


f illed by Milton to tbe king ( 

longing to Anas. Spatula, and’ allied genera, in which the 
hind toe is destitute of a membranous lobe, as in the mal- 
lard and pintail ; — opposed to sea duck. — River god, a 
deity supjxised to pr^de over a river as Its tutelary di- 


hsTring {Xool.)t an alewiie. — Elver hog. 


vlnity. _ . 

(Xo'di.) (a) Any species of 
African wild hogs of the 
genus Potamochcerus. 
They frequent wet places 
along tlie rivhrs. (6) The 
o^^mara. — Rivsr horss 
(Zoitl.), the hippopota- 
mus. — Rivsr Jack XZodl.)^ 
an African puff adder 
( Clotho nasicomis) having 
a spine on the nose. — 
River limpet ( Zobl. >, a 
freeh-water, alr-breath- 
ing ifiollusk of the genus 





fresh-water gastropods of Paludina, JMcnthc, and allied 
genera. Bee Pond snaU, under Pond. ~ River tortoise 
IZoU.), any one of numerous fresh-water tortoises in- 


)itiug rivers, especially those of the genus Trianyx 
1 alli^ genera. See Triontx. 

RlV^er (rIv'Sr), 
to fly hawks at river fowl. 


habitiug 
and a 

To hawk by the side of a river ; 
fly hawks at river fowl, Halliwell. 

RlT^ared (-Srd), a. Supplied with rivers ; as, a well- 
rivered countnr, 

Riv'er-6t (-8r-€t), n. A rivulet. [Obs.] Drayton, 

Riv^er-hOOd (-hCibd), n. The quality or state of being 
a river. ” Useful river hood.'* H. Milter, 

Rlv'ar-llng (-ling), n. A rivulet. [R.] Sylvester. 

Rlv'or-Slde^ (-sldO, n. Tho side or bank of a river. 

Rlv'er-y (-y), a. Having mauy rivers ; as, a rivery 
country. Drayton, 

Rlv'et (rlv'St), n. [F., fr. river to rivet; perh. fr, 
Icel. rifa to fasten together. Cf. Reef part of a sail.] 
A metallic pm with a head, used for uniting two plates 
or pieces of material together, by passing it through 
them and then beating or pressing down the point so 
that it shall spread out and form a second head ; a pin or 
bolt headed or clinched at both ends. 

With busy hammers closing rivets up. Shak. 

Rivet Joint, or Riveted joint, a joint between two or 
more pieces secured by rivets. 

Rlv'et, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Riveted ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Riveting.] 1. To fasten with a rivet, or with rivets; 
as, to rivet two pieces of iron. 

2. To spread out the end or point of, as of a metallic 
pin, rod, or bolt, by beating or pressing, so as to form 
a sort of head. 

3. Hence, to fasten firmly ; to make firm, strong, or 
immovable ; as, to rivet friendship or affection. 

Bicet and imil me where I stand, ye powers 1 Congreve. 

Thus hit confldenoe was liveted and confirmed. Sir ff', Scott. 

RlV^et-er (-er), «. One who rivets. 

Rlv'et-ing, n. 1. The act of joining witli rivets ; the 
act of spreading out and clinching tho end, as of a rivet, 
by beating or pressing. 

2. The whole set of rivets, collectively. Tomlinson. 

Bntt rlvstlng, riveting in which the ends or edges of 
plates form a butt joint, and are fastened together by 
being riveted to a narrow strip wlilch covers tho joint. — 
Chain rlvstlng, riveting in which the rivets, in two or more 
rows along tlie seam, are set one behind the other. — 
Crossed riveting, rivetmg in which the rivets in one row 
are set opposite the spaces between the rivets in the next 
row. — Double rlvetlxig, in lap riveting, two rows of rivets 
along the seam ; in butt riveting, four rows, two on each 
side of the Joint. — Lap riveting, riveting in which the 
ends or edges of plates overlap and are riveted together. 

Ri-Yose' (rl-vBs'), a. [From L. rivus a brook, chan- 
nel.] Marked with sinuate and irregular furrows. 

RlY'n-lat (rlv'fi-lSt), n. [Earlier rivolet. It. rivoletto, 
a dim. fr. rivolo, L. rivulut, dim. of rivus a brook. Cf. 
Rival, Rite.] A small stream or brook ; a streamlet, 
fountain or by ahedy rivulet 


Milton. 

[L. rixari, p. p. rixatus, 


, Oiiuiiy, Tt. JI. r (Xutw,, 

rixa a quarrel,] A brawl or quarrel. [05z.] 
Lz (-trlks), n. [L.] {Old Eng. Law) A scold- 


Rlver Hog {Potamochmrus peni- 
cillatus). 


Ancylus, having a limpet-shaped shell. — River pirate , _ ^ . _ 

(ZoiH.), the pike. — River s&aU {Zool.), any species of | E. ready.] 

Use, finite, njde, f\ill, ttp, ftrn ; pity ; fdbd, fo'bt ; out, oil ; clialr ; gro ; siiiig, ink ; then, thin 


Bouglit thtm. 

RlZ-aMtlon (rlks-a'shfin), 
to brawl, fr. rixa a 
II Rlz-a^trlz ( , . . , , 

ing or quarrelsome woman ; a scold. Burrill. 

II Rlz'daler (rlks'dk^ler), n. A Dutch silver coin, 
worth about fl.OO. 

Rlz^-doriar (rlks'd51'15r), n. [Bw. riksdaler, or 
Dan. rigsdaler, or D. rijksdaalder, or G. reichsthaler, 
literally, dollar of tho empire or reiilm, fr. words akin 
to £. rich, and dollar. Bee Rich, Dollar.] A name 

f :iven to several different silver coins of Denmark, Rol- 
and, Sweden, Norway, etc., varying in value from about 
30 cents to $1.10 ; also, a British coin worth about 36 
cents, used in Ceylon and at the Cape of Good Hope. See 
Rigsdaler, Riksdaler, and Rixdalbr. 

Most of these pieces are now no longer cointd, 
but some remain in circulation. 

Rlz'zar (rlz'zSr), v. t. [Etymol. uncertain.] To dry 
in the sun ; as, rizzared haddock. [6’cof.] 

Roach (rfich), n. {Zool.) A cockroach. 

Roaoh, n. [OE. roche; cf. AS. reohba, D. rog, roch, 
G. roche, LO. ruche, Dan. 
rokke ray, Bw. rocka, and 
E. ray a fish.] 1. (Zoo/.) 

(a) A European fresh-wa- , 
ter fish of the Carp family ' 

{JiCuciscus rutilus). It la 
silver-white, with a green- 
ish back, (b) An Ameri- European Roach (/:cwcwcia 
can chub {Semotilus bulla- rutilus). 

ris) ; the faUflsh. (c) The redfln, or shiner. 

2. {Nnut.) A convex curve or arch cut in the edge of 
a sail to prevent chafing, or to secure a better fit. 

As sound as a roaoh froocA perhaps being a corruption 
of F. roche a rock], perfectly sound. 

Roaoh'— iMIOkod^ (-bSkt'), a. Having a back like that 
of a roach ; — said of a horse whose back has a convex 
instead of a concave curve. Youatt. 

Road (riSd), n. [AB. rid a riding, that on which one 
rides or travels, a road, fr. ridan to ride. Bee Ride, and 
cf. Raid.] 1. A Journey, or stage of a journey. [Obs.] 
With easy roads he came to Leicciter. Shak. 

2. An inroad ; incursion of an enemy ; an Invasion ; 
a raid. [Obs.] Spenser. 

The king of Scotland . . . turned hi* entcrpriac into a road, 
and wasted Northumberland with fire and sword. liacon. 

3. A place where one may ride ; an open way or public 
passage for vehicles, persons, and animals; a track for 
travel, forming a moaus of communication between cue 
city, town, or place, and another. 

The moat villainous liouae in all tho iTondon road. Shak. 
Ujr The word is generally, applied to highways, and 
as a generic term it includes highway, street, ana lane. 
d. [Possibly akin to Icel. reiSi the rigging of a ship, 
ady.] A place where ships may ride at anchor at 


: cf. AS. reohha, D. rog, roch, 


boN ; zh = 36 in Rzuro. 


ROADBED 
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ROBUST 


some distance from the ^ore ; a roadstead ; 
the plural ; as, Hampton Jtoadi. 


RiMur (rSr), n. The sound of roaring. Bpeclfloally : 
(a) The de^, loud cry of a wild beast ; as, the roar of 
a lion, (b) 1^6 cry of one in pain, distress, anger, or the 


Now otrikc your sails, yo jolly mariners. “ «<>"• (*) cry of one in pain. distrewB, anger, or the 

For we bo come unto a quiet t'ode [road]. Spenter. like, (c) A loud, continuous, and confused sound ; as, 


On, or Upon, ths road, traveling or passing over a road ; 
coming or going ; on the way. 

My hat and wig will soon be here, 

They arc ujmm the romi, Cotpper. 

— Bead agent, a highwayman, especially on the stage 
routes oi the unsectled wosteni parte of the United 
States a humorous euphemism. [Weatern 17. /S.) 

Tlie highway robber — rone/ affcnt he is quaintly called. 

The Century. 

~~ Road book, a guidebook in respect to roads and dis- 
tances. — Road metal, the broken stone used in maoad- 
aniuiug roads. — Road roller, a heavy roller, or combi- 
nation of rollers, for making earth, macadam, or concrete 
roads smooth and compact, — often driven by steam. — 
Road runner the chaparral cock. — Road steamer. 


a road ; roar of a cannon, of the wind, or the waves ; the roar 
of ocean. 

Anil 1 arm I it is, it is the cannon's opening roar ! Byron. 
Cowper. ^ boisterous outcry or shouting, as in mirth. 

l*it» boxes, and galierles were in a constant roar of laughter. 
United • Macaulay. 

j.' j Roar'er (-er), n. 1. One who, or that which, roars. 

Century. Specitlcttlly : («) A riotous fellow ; a roaring boy. 
nd dis- ^ ^‘‘dy to turn roarer, and break glasses. Masstnger. 

maoad- (ft) (Far.) A Iiorse subject to roaring. See Roarimo, 2. 
combi- 2. (Zool.) The barn owl. {Prov, Eng."] i 

more^ Roar'ltlg, n. 1. A loud, deep, prolougod sound, os 

ta^sr large beast, or of a person in distress, anger, mirth. 


a locomotive engine adapted to running on common etc., or of a noisy congregation, 
roads. —To go on the road, to engage in the business of a 2. (Far.) An alioction of tl 


roads.-To go on the roatf, to engage in the business of a 2. (Far.) An alioction of the windpiiie of a horse, 
commercial traveler. [ColloqA — To take the road, to be- causing a loud, peculiar iioiso in breathing under excr- 
gin or engage in traveling. — To take to the road, to eu- tion ; the making of the noise so caused. Bee Roar, 
gage in robbery upon the highways. r. t., G. 

Syn. — Way ; higliwi^ ; street ; lane ; pathway ; route ; Roar'Izig-ly, adv. In a roaring manner, 
passage ; course. Bee Way, RoaitCrost), v. t. [t»ip. & p, p. Roasted ; p. pr. & 

Road^Md^ (rGd'bSdOiW. lu railroads, the bedorfoun- rb. n. RoASTiNa.] [OE. rosten, OF. rostir, F. r6t\r ; of 
dation on wldcli the superstructure (ties, rails, etc.) Gennan origin; cf. OHG. rbsten, G. r'datcti, fr. OHG. 
rests ; in common roads, the whole material laid in place r0.it, rdata, gridiron, G. rest ; cf. AS. hyrstan to roast.] 


p. p. Roasted ; p. pr. & 
, OF. rostir, F. rdtir ; of 


and rea<iy for travel. 

RoadlOM, a. Destitute of roads. 

RoRd'^UAk^er (-muk^er), ii. One who makes roads. 


ROAd'Blde^ (*sidO, n. Laud adjoining a road or high- cook in a close oven. 


1. To cook by exposure to radiant licat before a fire ; 
as, to roast meat on a spit, or In an oven open toward 
the fire and having reflecting surfaces within ; also, to 


way; the part of a road or liighway that borders the 2. To cook by surrounding with hot embers, ashes, 
travded part. Also used adjectively. sand, etc. ; as, to roast a potato in ashes. 

Road'BtMd (-stfid), w. [iioad, 4 -f stead a place.] in egg* boiled and roasted there is scarce difference to be di*. 
An anchorage olf shore. Same as Roa.d, 4. ci'rned. Bacon. 

Moored in the aeigbboring roadstead. LonyMlow. 3. To dry and parch by exposure to lieat; as, to roast 
ROAd'Rter (-stSr), n. 1. (Naul.) A clumsy vessel that rotwf chestnuts, or i^anuts. 

works its way from one anchorage to another by means » Hence, to Jioat to excess ; to heat vu 
of the tides. Ham.Nav.Encyc. in wrath and Are.’’ 

2. A horse that is accustomed to traveling on the high (Metal.) To dissipate by heat the ^ 

road, or is suitable for use on ordinary roads. . . , r /-r it t 

A sound, swift, well-fed hunter and roadster. Thackeray. v. 


works its way from one anchorage to another by means Hence, to heat to excew ; to heat violently ; to burn, 

of the tides. Ham.Nav.Eneyc. wrath and Are.’’ Shnk. 

2. A horse that is accustomed to traveling on the high (Metal.) To dissipate by heat the volatile parts of, 

road, or is suitable for use on ordinary roads. , , r « .... 

A. ound...«t.w.ll-f«d hunter. ndrr«rf.«r. TTittul-emy. S J".'''**’'." u . SWrhimj. 

1 A w 1 Roait, V. i. 1. To cook meat. Ash, etc., by licat, os 

•’elorhtlw fire or in an ovoa. 

rather than for the racinn trank. __ __ _ n. id .«.h. ...i h.^.i .uo frv. rtu..,n,r. 


4. One who drives much ; a coach driver. lEng."\ 

6. A hunter who keeps to the roads instead of follow- 
ing the hounds across country. iFng. Slang] 

Road'way^ (-wS^), n. A road ; especially, the uart 
traveled by carriages. Shah. 

Roam vrGm), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Roaubd (rGind); 
& vb. n. Roaming.] [OK. romen, ramen; cf. AS. 
arteman to raise, rise, D. rumen to hit, plan, aim, 08. 
rOmon to strive after, OHG. rdmen. But the word was 
probably influenced by Home ; cf . OF. romier a pilgrim, 
originally, a pilgrim going to Rome, It. romco. Bp. ro- 
inero. Cf. Ramble.] To go from place to place without 
any certaiu purpose or direction ; to rove ; to wander. 

He roometh to the carpenter’* house. Chaucer. 

Daphne roar/iiny througli a thorny wood. Shak. 

Syn. — To wander ; rove ; range ; stroll ; ramble. 

Room, V, t. To range or wander over. 

And now wild beasts came forth the woods to roam. Milton. 

Roam, n. Tlio act of roaming ; a wondering ; a ram- 
ble ; as, he began his roam o’er hill and dale. Milton. 

Roomier (-^r), n. One who roams ; a wanderer. 

Roan (ron), a. [F. ronan; cf. Sp. roano, ruano. It. 


.. He could ronsf, and seethe, and broil, and fry. Cltaucer. 

^ilow- undergo the process of lH*ing roasted. 

Roast, n. That which is roasted ; a piece of meat 
he part which has been roasted, or is suitable for being roasted. 

shak ^ swan loved ho best of any roost [roast]. Chaucer. 

rGindl* Hie roast, to be at the head of affairs. " Tim 

cf. A^’ o«w-made duke tliat rules the roast.** Shak. 

im^ 08*. Roaat, a. [For roasted.] Roasted ; as, roast beef, 
ord was Roaat'er (-Sr), n. 1. One who roasts meat, 
pilgrim, 2. A contrivance for roasting. 

Bp. ro- 3. A pig, or other article of food At for roasting, 
without Roaat'ing, a. & n., from lioAsx, v. 
inder. Roasting aar, on ear of Indian com at that stage of de- 
Chaucer. velopment when it is At to bo eaten roasted. — Roasting 
Shak. ^ machine for turning a spit on which uieat is roosted, 
ble. Rob (rOb), n. [P. ; cf. Sp. rob, It. roft, robbo, Pg. 

roftfl, arrobey Ar. rwftft, roftft. Per. rub.] The inspissated 
Milton, jwice of rii»e fruit, obtained by evaporation of the juice 
• n ram acquires the consistence of a sirup. It 

’ somttiroea mixed with honey or sug.ar. [Written also 

Milton, rohob.] 

nnn Tf Rob, V. L [mp. & ». p. RoBBED (rCbd) ; p. pr. & vb. 
’ ^ ' n. RoBBiNot] . rOF^, raW, of German origin; cf. OHG. 


auHJl \cvu},a. ic.juuuTt, op. roujto, luunu, ii. Rnnnivn^ fnF r/jhrr of G^rnmii eritriii • rf OHG 

roiumot roano.] 1. Having a bay, chestnut, brown, or 

black color witli irrav or white thlcklv interinkerHed • — t^oubOn, G. rauben, and QHG. roub robbing, booty, G, 
DJacK color, witJi gray or wince tnickly interspersed , — , V114. See Rsavii. and cf. Robe .1 1 . To tokr 


said of a horse. 

Give mr roan horse a drench. Shak. 

2, Made of the leather called ronn ; as, roan binding. 

Roan antslope iZool.), a very large South African ante- 
lope (Hippotragus equinus). It has long sharp horns and 
a still bright brown mane. Called also mahnya, equine 
antelope, and bastard gemsbok. 

Roan, n. 1. The color of a roan horse ; a roan color. 

2. A roan horse. 


raub. V114. See Reave, and cf. Robe.] 1. To take 
(something) away from by force ; to strip by steivliug ; to 
plunder ; to pillage ; to steal from. 

Who would rob a hemut of his weeds, 

Hia few books, or his beads, or maple dish ? Mdton. 
He that IS rdhhed, not wanting whnt is stolen. 

Let him not know it, and ho a not rvMjcd at all. Shak. 

To be executed for robbing a church. *S/i«A . 

2. (Laiv) To take the property of (any one) from liis 
person, or in his presence, feloniously, and against his 


3. A kind of leather used for slippers, liookbinding, will, ^ violence or by putting him in fear. 

c.j m^e from slieepskin, tanned with sumac and col- 3. To deprive of, or withhold from, unjustly or inju 


etc., made from slieepskin, tanned with sumac and col- 
orea to imitate ungrained morocco. VeColange. 

Roan tree. (Bot.) See Rowan tree. 

Rotr (r5r), v. i. limp. & p. p. Roabed (rSrd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Roaring.] [OE. roreiiy raven, AS. rrfriVm; 
Iren, OHG. reren. 


riously ; to defraud ; as, to rob one of his rest, or of his 
good n.ame ; a tree robs the plants near It of sunlight. 

1 never robbed the soldiers of their pay. Shak, 

Rob, V. i. To take that which belongs to another, 


& vb. n. Roaring.] [OE. roren, raven, AS. rrfriVm; Rob, v. i. To take that which belongs to another, 

to G. roftren, OIiG. reren. yil2.] 1. To cry without right or permission, esp. by violence, 

with II full, lond, continued Bound. B^cifirally ; (a) To I ,h„ s/i,U-. 

boUow, or utt«r a deep, loud cry « a lion ot other beast. uttVaae (rWnnd), n. (iVniil.) B.e RoraBAKD. 

... .. Jt<«.r««bull.he.ouW himm,kctol.rae. SfioiKr. Rob'ber (rJbaSr), n. One who rob. j in tow, one 

(h) To cry loudly, aa in pain, dietrera or anger. ..,,0 foloniouely takee ffoode or money from the pereonof 

He momed to mur under the imprclon. of . Doite .nper 

a. To mako . loud, oonfurad Mnmd, «. wind., wave.; ^I!™- •. 

MOMinir vehicle* a crowd of nersons when fthoiiHnff tn kobbar crab. (Zool.) (a) A purse crab, (ft) Any hermit 
persons When shouting to- ^.^ab. -Robbw fly, iZool.) as Hornet fiy, under 

getber, or the like. Hornet. - Robber guU iZdoL), a jager gull. 

The brasen throat of war had ewsed to roar. Mdt^. Ro|,/|^.y (. y) pi Robberxeb (-I*). [OF. roberie.] 
How oft I cro.*ed wlicro carts and coachca roar. Ony. j. The act or practice of robbing ; theft. 

3. To be boisterous ; to be disorderly. Thieve* for their roNtery have authority 

It was a mad, roanny time, full of extravagance. Bp. Burnet. When Judge* steal themsclve*. Shak. 

4. To laugh out loudly and continuously ; as, the hoar- 2. (Law) The orime of robbing. See Rob, v, f., 2. 

era roared at his jokes. 81^^ Robbery, in a strict sense, differs from theft, ns it 

3. To make a loud noise in breatliing, as horses hav- is eueoted by force or intimidation, whereas theft is com- 
ing a certain disease. See Roaring, 2. mitted by stealth, or privately. 

Rearinc boy. a roarinsr noisv fellow • — a name iriven at ST®* ~ Theft ; depredation ; spoliation ; despoliation ; 
tlSutterSS of Queen ElizSio.^ »“»«•! iKcenyjtree- 

felliws who raised disturbances in the Street. “Two roar- tr> % * j * v i nt 

ing hoys of Rome, that made all split.” Bmu. & FI. — RobHlIll (-bln), n. (Com.) A kind of package In wliieh 
R««rli)if fortlss (Naut.), a sailor's name for the stormy pepper and other dry commodities are sometimes ex- 
tract of ocean between 40^ and bfP north latitude. ported from the Bast Indies. The roftftih of rice in Mala- 

Roir, V. t. To cry aloud ; to proclaim loudly. bar weighs about 84 pounds. Simmonds. 

Thl* last action will roar thy infamy. Ford, BOtolrtll, »♦ (NaiU.) See RoFlBAIID. 


R3b4 (r5b), n. [F., fr. LL. rauha a jmwni dress, fo- 
ment ; originally, booty, plunder. Bee Rob, v, L, and of. 
Rubbish.] 1. An outer garment ; a dress of a rich, flow- 
ing, and elegant style or make ; hence, a dress of state, 
rai^, office, or the like. 

Through tattered clothe* small vices do appear i 
Jtobes and furred gowns hido all. Shak. 

2. A skin of an animal, eimecially, n skin of the bison, 
dressed with the fur ou, audf used as a wrap. [C. S.] 

ICaater of the robes, an officer of the English royal 
houseliold (when the sovereign is a king) whose duty is 
supposed to consist in caring for the royal robes. ~ lUi- 
traaa of the robw, a lady who enjoys the highest rank of 
tlie ladies in the service of the English sovereign (when 
a queen), and is supposed to have the care of iier robes. 

Robe (r5b), V. t. [i7np. & p. p. Robed (rSbd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Robing.] To invest with a robe or robes ; to 
dress ; to array ; as. Acids robed with green. 

The sage Chaldean* nofted in white appeared. Pope. 

Such wo* hi* power over the expresnion of hi* onuntenance, 
tliiit lio could in an instant shake off thu sternness of winter, and 
robe it in the brightest smile* of spring. mri. 

II Robe^-4«®-oli«iiil>ro (rfllKde-shKN^r*), n. [F., lit., 
a cliamber gown.] A dresaing gown, or morning gown. 

Rob'erdfhman (r6b'erd*.mttn), I n. ,• pi. -men (-rnSn). 

Rob'ertB-man (rCb'erts-mSii), J (Old Statutes of 
Eng.) A bold, stout roUier, or night thief ; — said to be 
so called from Robin Hood. 

Rob'ert (rbb'Srt), n. (Bot.) See Herb Robert, under 
Herb. 

Rob4n (rSbOfn), n. [Properly a pet name for Mobert, 
originally meaning, fame- 
bright ; F., from OHG. Ruod- 
perht ; mod (in comp. ; akin ^ 

to AS. hreS glory, fame, Goth. 
hropeigs victorious) -f- bei'oht 
bright. See Bright, Hob a 


clown.] (.^oo/.)(^o) A small Eu- 
ropean Binging Dird (fCrytha- 
CHS rnbecufa), having a reddish T 
breast ; — called also robin red~ 
breast, rohinei, and mddock. 

(ft) An American singing bird European Robin 

(Memla migratorin), having thacus rubecula), 

t)ie breast chestnut, or dull red. Tho upper parts are 

olive -gray, the 

Load and tail _ . , 

blackish. Called 

also 

mU 

gratory tht'ush. 

Any one 
several species 
of Australian 
warblers of tho 
genera Retro- ® 

tea, Mel ana- 

dry as, and allied ^ 

genera; as, the American Robin (Merulavnigratoria), 

sc n rlet-breasted 

robiti (Petroica multicolor), (d) Any one of several Asi- 
ntic birds ; as, the Indian robins. Bee Indian robin, be- 
low. 

Beach robin (Zool.), the robin snipe, or knot. See Knot. 

— Blue-throated robin. {Zodl.) See Blubthroat. —C anada 
robin (Zool.), Die cedar bird, — Golden robin (Zool.), the 
Baltimore oriole. — Ground robin (Zool,), the chowink. — 
Indian robin (.^oft/.), any one of several species of Asiatic 
saxicoline birds of the genera T/iamnnbia and Pratincnla. 
They are mostly black, usually with some white on the 
wings. — Magpie robin ( i^oul,), anAalatioeinglug bird ( Cop- 
sucUus sauLuieb having the back, head, neck, and breast 
black glossed with blue, the wings black, and the belly 
wliite. ~ Ragged robin. ( But.) Bee under Ragged. — Robin 
accentor (Zohl.), a small Asiatic singing bird (Accentor 
riihectil aides), somewhat rcKembling iheEuropean robin. 

— Robin redbreast. (Zool.) (a) Tlie Europe.'ui robin, (ft) The 


European Robin (Eiy* 
thacus rifbecula). 


American Robin (Merula ntigratoria). 


American robin. 


what rcKembling iheEuropean robin. 

(a) Tlie Europe.'ui robin, (ft) The 
(c) The American bluebird. — Robin 


enlpe. (Zohl.) (a) The red-breasted snipe, or dowitchor. 
(ft) Tlie red-breasted sandpiper, or knot. — Robin’s plan- 
tain. (iloL) Bee under Plantain. — 8oa robin. (Zool.) (a) 
Any one of several species of American gurnards of the 
genus Prionotiis. They are excellent food fishes. Called 
also xcingjish. The name is also applied to a European 
gurnard, (ft) Tho red-breasted merganser, or sheldrake. 
[Local, 17. iS.] — Water robin (Zool.), arodeioxt lHuticilla 
fuligmosa), native of India. 

RoVi-net (-I-n6t), n. 1. (Zool.) (a) The ohafflnob: 
— called also roherd, (ft) The European robin. 

2. A military engine formerly used for throwing darta 
and stones. 

Robbing (rSbHfng), n. The act of putting on a robe. 

BoUng room, a room where official robes are put on, 
OB by judges, etc. 

Rob^ OoodTeiaow (r5b^n gdbd^Gfl^lft}. A cele- 
brated fairy ; Puck. Bee Puck. Shak, 

II Ro-blnl-a (rft-bTn'I-d), n. [NL. Bo called after Jeon 
Robin, a French herbalist.] (Rot.) A geuus of legumi- 
nous trees including tho common locust of North Amer- 
ica (Robinia Pseudacacia). 

Rob^O-rant (rhb'ft-rrtut), a. [L. rohorons, p. pr. See 
Roboratb.^ Strengtbeuing. — fl. (Med.) A strength- 
ening medicine ; a tonic. 

Rob^O-rate (-rSt), v. t. [L. rohoratus, p. p. of roho- 
rare to strengthen, fr. robur, roboris, strcii^b.] To ^ve 
strength or support to ; to confirm. [Gfts. j Fuller, 

RoVo-ra^tloin (-r&'sliiln), n. [LL. roboratio,] The 
act of strengthening. [Ofts.] Coles. 

Ro-bo're-an (rift-W'rfl-on), ) a. [L. roloreus,] Mode 

Ro-bo're-oua (rft-bO'rMis), | of oak. [Ofts.j 

Ro-buat' (rft-bhst'), «. [L, robustus oaken, hard, 

strong, fr. robur strengtli, a very hard kind of oak j of. 
Skr. rabhas violence : cf. F. robttste.] 1. Evincing 
strength ; indicating vigorous healtli ; strong ; sinewy ; 
muscular ; vigorous ; sound ; as, a robust body ; roftuif 
youth ; rohuu health. 
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ROCKWEED 


a* Tiolnt) tough; rud*. 

_ . , Willie romp-lotliii; miit 

Is hftuled about in gallantry robust . Thomson, 

Se Requiring strength or vigor; as, robtut employ- 
ment. Locke. 


-Strong; lusty; sinewy: sturdy; muKuUr; 
> ; hearty ; vigorous ; f oroeiul ; sound. — Robust, 
ONO. Robust means, literally, made of oaky and hence 


Sync 

hale; h( 

Btrono. 

impliea great compactness and toughness of muscle, con- 
nected with a thick-set frame and great powers of endur- 
ance. Sttxma denotes the iMwer <» exemng great phys- 
ical force, l^e robust man can bear heat or cold, excess 
or privation, and toil on through every kind of hardeliip ; 
the strona man can lift a great weight, can give a heavy 
blow, and a hard gripe. tough sinews bred to 

toil’’ Vowper. 

Then ’gnn tho villsin wax so fleree and strong, 

That nothing may onstain his furious force. Spenser, 

Ro>bllB'tl01UI (r^-biis'chlis ; 106), a. [Cf . L. robusteus 
of oak.] Robust, [Obs. or Humorous] W, Irving. 

In Scotland they had handled the bishops in a more rabuMtiout 
manner. Milton. 

— RO-blUI^IUhlT, adv. — Ro-biM'tiimB-IieBg, n. 

Ro-bnst^y (rft-btlstqj^), adv. In a robust manner. 

RO'blWt'lhMNi, n. The quality or state of being robust. 

ROO (r5k), n. [Ar. & Per. rokh or rukh. Of. Rook 
a castle.] A monstrous bird of Arabian mythology. 
[Written also rocky and rukh.] Brande de C. 

Roo'om-bold (rbk'am-b51), n. [F.] [Written also 
rokambole.] (Bot.) A name of Allium Scorodoprusum 
and A. Ascalonicuniy two kinds of garlic, the latter of 
which is also called shallot. 

Roo-cellio (r5k-ft61'lYk), a. [F. roccelliquey fr. roc- 
cello archil, It. <& NL. roccellay fr It. rocca a rock, be- 
cause archil grows on rocks. 1 {Chem.) Pertaining to, or 
designating, a dibasio acid of the oxalic series found in 
archil {Roccella tinctoriay etc.), and other lichens, and 
extracted as a white crystalline substance, Oi,H„a. _ 

Roo-oellln (-ITu), n. (Chem.) A red dyestuff, used 
as a substitute for cochineal, archil, etc. It consists of 
the sodium salt of a complex azo derivative of naphthol. 

Roche (rosh), n. [See Uoex.] Rock. [Ofix.l Chaucer. 

Roche' alburn (rok' ai-'am). (Chem.) A kind of aJum 
occurring in small fragments; — so called from RoccOy 
in Syria, whence alum is said to have been obtained ; — 
also called rock alum. 

Roohe'lime' (rSsh'lIm'), n. [F. roche rook -f E. 
lime.'] Limo in tho lump after it is burned ; quicklime. 
iL'uy.] 

Ro-ohellc' (fft-shSF), n. A seaport town in France. 

Boebelle powders. Same as Sbidlitz powders. - Ro- 
chsUs salt (Chem,)y the double tartrate of sodiiun and po- 
tassium, a white crystalliue substance. It has a cooling, 
saline, slightly bitter taste and is employed as a mild pur- 
gative. It was discovered by Soignette, an apothecary 
of Rochelle, and is called also Seitiuette^s sail. 

llRoohe' mowton^ndc' (rftsh' mob^tt'nV), [F,, 
sheep-shaped rock.] {fjcol.) See Shbbtback. 

ROOh'Ct (rbch'fit; 277), n. [F., dim. fr. OHG. rocch 
coat, G. rock.] 1. {Red. ) A linen garment resembling tho 
surplice, but with narrower sleeves, also without sleeves, 
worn by bishops, and by some other ecclesiastical digui- 
t.iries, in certain religious ceremonies. 

They see no difference between ao idler with a hat and na- 
tional cockade, and au idler in a cuwl or in a rochet. Jiurke. 

2. A frock or outer garment worn in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. [Obs.] Rom. of R. 

Roch'et, n. [Probably corrupted fr. F. roupet the red 
gurnet, from rouge red. Cf, Rouof.] {Zo'ol.) The red 
gurnard, or gurnet. Bee Gurnard. 

Rooh'lng OASk' (rSk'Xng k&sk'^ or rSsh'-). [Probably 
from F. roche a rock.] A tank in which alum is crys- 
tallized from a solutlou. 

Rook (rSk), n. See Roo. 

Rook, n, [OB. rocke/ akin to D. roky rokken, G. 
rocktUy DUG. rocchoy Dan. roky Bw. rock, Icel. rokkr. 
Cf. Hocxbt a firework.] A distaff used in spinning ; the 
staff or frame about which flax is arranged, and from 
which the thread is drawn in spinning. Chapman, 

Sad Clotho held the rocke, the whiles the thread 
^ grisly Irfiohcsis was spun with pain, 

That cruel Atropos eftsoona undid. Spenser, 

Rook, n. [OF. roAr, F. roche; cf. Armor. roc’A, and 
AS. race.] 1. A large concreted mass of stony material ; 
A large fixed stone or crag. 8«e Btonk. 

Come one, come all I this rock shall fly 

From its Arm base as soon as I. Sir W, Scott. 

2. {Oeol.) Any natural deposit forming a part of the 
earth’s crust, whether consolidated or not, including 
sand, earth, clay, etc,, when in natural beds, 

3. That which resembles a rook in firmness ; a do- 
lense ; a support ; a refuge. 

The Lord is my rock, and my fortress. 2 Sam. xxU. 2. 

4. Fig. : Anything which causes a disaster or wreck 
resembling the wreck of a vessel upon a rock. 

3. {Zoiil.) The striped bass. Bee under Bass. 

BSP^Thls word Is frequently used in the formation 
of smf-axplaining compounds : as, rocAs-bound, rock-built, 
rooA^ribb^, roc^roofed, and the like, 

RMk alum. [Probably so called by confusion with F. 
roche a rook.} Same as Rooks alum. — Rook bamaols 
(Zobl.)y a bamimle (Bafanus batanoides) very abundant 
on rocks washed by tides. ~ Roek bass. (ZoolJ (a) The 
striped bass. Bee under Bass, (ft) The goggle-eye. (e) 
The oabrilla. Other n^ies are also locally callra rook 
bats. — Rook boUdsr (£obl.)y any species of animal whose 
remidns contribute to the formation of rocks, emcially 
the corals and Foramlnifera. — Rock buttor (ifin.), native 
alum mixed with olay and oxide of iron, usually in soft 
uuMses of a yellowliui white color, occurring in ea>dti«s 
and fissures in argiUaoeoua slate. — Rook oandy. a form 
of oandy oonsiating of crystals of pure sugar^ wh oh w 
▼ary hard, whence the name. — Rook 
Mooo. —Rook ood. (Zo‘61.) (a) A small, often reddish 
or brown, variety of the cod found about rooks and 


ledges, (ft) A Oalltomla rookflsh. — Rook ooek, (Z^l) 
(a) A Buroi^ wrasse (Cenirolabrus eroletus). (ft) A 
^kling. a variety of asbestus the 

fibers of which are loosely interlaced. It resembles cork 
in its texture. — Rock crab (Zodl.). any one of several 
species of large craba of the genus Cancer, as the two 
species of the New England coast (C. irroraius and C. 
borealis). Bee illust. under Gancbr. — Rook orsss (Fof.), 
a name of several plants of the cress kind found on rocks, 
M Arabis petnea. A. lyratay etc. — Rock crystal (Min,)y 
limpid quartz. See Quartz, and under Crtstal. — 
Rock dove (Zo'oDy the rock pigeon ; — called also roek 
doo. — Rook drill, au implement lor drilling holes in rook ; 
esp.^ a machine impelled by steam or compressed air, lor 
drilling holes for blasting, etc. ~ Rook dock (Zobl.), the 
harlequin duck. — Rock eoL {Zool.) Bee Gunnel. - 


Rock Eel {MursenoUles gunnelhts). 

Rock goat (Zobt.), a wild goat, or ibex. — Rook hopnsr 
(Zobl.J, a penguin of the genus Catarractes. Bee under 
Penguin. — Book kangaroo. (Zool.) Bee Kangaroo, and 
PxTsoG ALB. — Rock lobstsr (Zoiil.). any one of several 
species of large spinose lobsters of the genera Paniilirus 
and Palinurut. They have no large claws. Called also 
spiny lobstei\ and sen crayfish. — Rock moal ( J/m.), a light 
iwwdery vanety of calcite occurring as an efiloresoence. 

— Rock milk. (Min.) See Agaric mineraly under Agaric. — 
Rock moss, a kind of lichen ; tho cudbear. Bee Cudbear. — 
Rook oU. Bee Petroleum.— Rock parrakoot (Zobl.). a small 
Australian parrakeet (Euphema jj€trophita)y which nests 
in holes among the rocks of high cliffs. Its general color 
is yellowish olive green ; a frontal band and the outer 
edge of the wing quills ore deep blue, and the central 
tail featliers bluish green. — Rock plgson {Zo6L)y the 
wild pigeon (Columba livia) of Europe and Asia, from 
which the domestio pigeon was derived. Bee /llusi. un- 
der Pigeon. — Rock pipit. (Zool.) See the Note under 
Pipit. — Rock plover. (Zool.) (a) The black-bellied, or 
whistling, plover, (ft) The rock snipe. — Rook ptarmigan 
(Zobl.)y an arctic American ptarmigan (Logovus rujtes- 
tris). which in winter is white, with the tail and lores 
black. In summer the males are gn^yish brown, coarsely 
vermiculated with black, and have block patches on the 
back. — Rock rabbit (Zobl.)y the hyrax. See Cony, and 
Daman. — Rock ruby (Min.), a fine reddish variety of 
garnet. — Rock salt (Mm.), clilorldo of sodium (common 
salt) occurring in rocklike masses in mines; mineral 
salt ; salt dug from the eartli. In the United Btates this 
nam<' is sometimes given to salt in large crystals, formed 
by evaiKiration from sea water in largo liasins or cavities. 

— Rock seal (Zo6l.)y the harbor seal. Bee Beal. — Rock 

shell (Zool.), any species of Murex, Purpura, and allied 
genera. — Rock naka (Zoiil.), any one ot several large 
pythons ; as, the royal rock snake (Python re^ria) of Af- 
rica, and the rock .make of India (P. molurus). The 
Australian rock snakes mostly belong to the allied ge- 
nus Morelia.-— Itock suipe (Zool.), the purple sandpiper 
(Trmya mar/liimi) ; —cmled also rock bird, rock plover . 
tvinler snipe. — Rock soap (Min.), a kind of clay having a 
tonguo. — Rock 

species of Old 

r - o — , as P- stuKa, of 

Europe, (ft) A North American sparrow (Puc,rn rufi- 
ceps). — Rock tar, petroleum. — Rock thnuh (Zo'ol.), any 
Old World thrush of the genus Monticola, or Peirocos- 
suphus; as, the Euroi^eKin rock thrv.^h (M. saxatilis), and 
the blue rock thrush of India (M. cyaneus). In which tlie 
male is blue throughout. — Rock trlpo (Bot.), a kind of 
lichen (Umbilicarui Dillam) growing on rocks in the 
northern parts of America, and forming broad, flat, coria- 
ceous, dark fuscous or blackish expansions. It has been 
used as food In cases of extremity. — Rock trout (Zool.), 
any one of several species of marine food fishes of the 

f enus Bexagrammus, family Chiridse. native of the North 
'acific coasts ; — called also sen irout, boregat, bodierou, 
and starling. — Rock warbler (Zo'ol.). a small Australian 
singing bird (Origma ricbricata) which frequents rocky 
ravines and water courses ; — called also cataract bird. -- 
Rook wren (Zoiil.), any one of several species of wrens 
of the genus Salpinetes, native of the arid plains of 
Lower (Jalifomia and Mexico. 

Rook (rfik), V. t. &p. p. Rocked (rbkt); n. pr. 

& vb. n. Rocking.] [ A®* roccian ; akin to Dan. rokke to 
move, to shake ; ci. Icel. rykkja to pull, move, G. rilcken 
to move, push, pull.] 1. To cause to sway backward 
and forward, as a btmy resting on a support beneath ; 
as, to rock a cradle or chair ; to cause to vibrate ; to 
cause to reel or totter. 

A rising earthquake rocked the ground. Btyden . 
2. To move as in a cradle ; lieiico, to put to sleep by 
rocking; to still ; toquiet. “ Sleep rocA: thy brain.” ^ak. 

Rock differs from shake, as denoting a slower, 
lees violent, and more uniform motion, or larger move- 
ments. It differs from stving, which expresses a vibra- 
tory motion of something suspended. 

Rook, V. i. X- To move or be moved backward and 
forw'ard ; to be violently agitated ; to reel ; to totter. 

Tho ixicking town 

BuppUota their footsteps. J. Philips. 

2. To roll or sway backward and forward upon a sup- 
port ; as, to rock in a rocking-chair. 

Rook'a-way (r5k'A-wR), n. [Probably from Rocha- 
way beach, where it was used.] 

Formerly, a light, low, four- 
wheeled carriage, with standing 
top, open at the rides, but hav- 
ing waterproof curtains which 
could be let down when occa- 


sion required: now, a some- 
what similBr, out heavier, oar- 



riage, inclosed, except in front, 
and having a door at each side. 

Rook'e4ay (-^11), Rooklay Rookaway. 

(dl), n. Bee Rokslat. [<S^com 

Rook'ar (4lr), n. (^odf.) The rook pigeon. 

Rook'ar, n. 1. One who rooks; speolflcally, one 
who rooks a cradle. 

It was I, sir, Mid the rocker, who had the honor, some thirty 
years aince, to attend on j'our highneM in your infancy. Fulltr. 


2. One of the curving pfecee ot wood or metal on 
which a cradle, chair, etc., rocks. 

3. Any implement or machine working with a rooking 
motion, AS a trough mounted on rockers for separating 
gold dust from gravel, etc., by agitation in water* 

4. A play horse on rockers ; a rocking-horse. 

6. A chair mounted on rockers ; a rocking-chair. 

6. A skate with a curved blade, somewhat resembling 
in shape the rocker of a cradle. 

7. (Mach.) Same as Rook bhait. 

Rocker arm (Mach.), on arm borne by a rook shaft. 

Rook'ered (rbk'Srd), a. (Naut.) Shaped like a 
rocker ; curved ; as, a rockered keel. 

Rook'er-y (-8r-y), n. (Gardening) A mound formed 
of fragments of rock, eartli, etc., niul sot with plants. 

Rock'et (*fit), w. [F. roquetle. (i f. 8p. rtiqueta. It. 
ruchelta), fr. L. erucu.J {Bot.) {a) A cruciferous plant 
(ICruca saliva) sometimes eaten in Europe as a salad* 
(ft) Damowort. (c) Rocket larkspur. See below. 

Dyer’s rocket. (Bol.) Bee Dyer^s broom, under Bboom. 
— Rocket larkipur (Bot.), an annual plant with showy 
flowers in long racemes (Delphinium Aiacis). - Sea rocket 
(Bot.), either of two fleehy cruciferous plants (Cakile 
maritima and G. Arnerica7ia) found on tho seashore ot 
Europe aud America. — Yellow rocket ( Hot.), a common 
cruciferous weed with yellow flowers (iia/'fturea vulgaris). 

Rock'dt (“St), n. [It. rocchetlOy fr. rocca a distaff, of 
German origin. Named from tho resemblance 
hi shape to a distaff. Bee Rock a distaff.] 

1. Aji artificial firework consisting of a cylin- 
drical case of paper or metal filled with a com- 
position of combustible ingredients, as niter, 
charcoal, and sulphur, and fastened to a guid- 
ing stick. The rocket is projected through the 
air by the force arising from the expansion of 
the gases liberated by combustion of the com- 
position. Rockets are iwed as projectiles for 
various purposes, for signals, and also for pyro- 
technic dlsplav. 

2. A blunt lance liead used in the joust. 

Oongreva rocket, a powerful form of rocket for 

use in war, invented by Sir William Congreve. 

It may be used either in the field or for bom- 
bardment; in the former case, it Is armed with 
sliells or case shot; in the latter, with a com- 
buMtihle materia) inclosed in a metal lio case, 
which is inextinguishable when kindled, and 
scatters its fire on every side. 

Rook'et, t). i. [imp. & p. p. Rocketed ; 
p. vft. n. Rocketing.] (Sporting) To Section of a 
rise straight up; — said of birds; usually Jlockct, show- 
in the Resent participle or as an adjec- 
tlve. [Eng.] Powder and 

An old cock pheasant came rocketing over me. Fuse. 

H. H. Haggard. 

Rook/et-er (-3r), n. {Sporting) A bird, especially a 
pheasant, which, being flushed, rises straight in the air 
like a rocket, [^njr.l 

Rook'llllll' (rbk'fishOt n. {Zool.) (a) Anv one of 
several California scorpsenoid food fishes of tne genus 



California Rock- 


flsh (Sehastichthys mystinus). 


Sehastichthys, as the red rockfish (S. ruber). They are 
among the most important of California market fishes. 
Called also rock cod, aud garrupa. (ft) The striped bass. 
See Babb, (c) Any one of several spiles of Florida aud 
Bermuda groupers of the genus Rpinephulus. (d) An 
American frosh-water darter ; the log perch. 

13^ The term is locally applied to various other fishes. 

Rook'l-nesE (-T-nSs), n. [From Rocky.] The state 
or qualiW of being rocky. 

Rooklnff, a. Having a swaying, rolling, or back- 
and-forth movement ; used for rocking. 

Rocking shaft. (Mach.) See Rock SHArr. 
Rook'lnc-ohalr^ (-chfirO, n. A chair mounted on 
rockers, in which one may rock. 

Rook'lng-horao' (-hffrs'), n. The figure of a horse, 
mounted upon rockers, for children to ride. 

Rook'lng-Sto&e' (-stfin^, n. A stone, often of great 
size and weight, resting upon another stone, and so ex- 
actly poised that it can be rocked, or slightly moved, 
with but little force. 

ROOkleM, a. Being without rocks. Dryden. 

RookUng (*lTng), n. (Zn'bl.) Any spiles of small 
marine fishes of the genera Onos and Rhinonemus (for- 
merly Motella), allied to the cod. Tliey liave tliree or 
four barbels. 

Rook'rose' (-rSzOi «• {Bot.) A name given to any 
species of tho genus ifelianihemnm, low slirubs or licrbs 
with yellow flowers, especially the European //. vulgare 
aud the American frostweed, H. Canadense. 

Orstsn rockroM, a related shrub (Cisttis Creticus), one 
of the plants yielding the fragrant gum called ladannm. 

Kotkl filuift' (shAftO- [Cf. Rock, v. i.] (Mach.) A 
shaft that oscillates on its Journals, instead of revolving, 
— usually carrying levers by means of which it receives 
and communicates reciprocating motion, as in the valve 
of some steam engines; — called also rocker, rock- 
tngshafiy and way shgft. , 

Rook' Otaff' (sUF). [Cf. Rook, v. f.] An oscillating 
bar in a machine, aa the lever of the bellows of a foigc. 

Rook'onok'or (-sOk'Sr), n. (Zobl.) A lamprey. 

Rook'wood' (-wM'), n. (Bot.) Any coarse seaweed 
growing on sea-washed rocks, especially Fucus. 
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Rook'wood^ (ri5k'wd6dO, n. {Mm.) Liguiform Mbes* 
ttu ; alao, foflsil wood. 

Rook'work^ (-wfirk'), n. 1. (Arch.) Stonework in 
which the surface is left broken and rough. 

2. (Gardening) A rockery. 

Rook'^ a. 1. Full of, or abounding in, rooks; 
oonbisting of rooks ; as, a rocky mountain ; a rocky shore. 

2. Like a rock ; as, the ro^y orb of a shield. Milton. 

3. Fig. : Not easily impressed or affected ; hard ; un- 
feeling ; obdurate ; as, a rocky bosom. , Shak. 

Rooky Mountain locnit (Zool.)^ the Western locust, or 
grasshopper. See Gbanshoffeb. — Kooky Mountain sheep. 
\Zodl.) Bee Biohorn. 

Ro^ooa (rS'kft), n, [Cf. F. rocou, roucott, Pg. & 
Braz. urucu.] The orange-colored pulp covering the 
seeds of the tropical plant Bixa Orellana^ from whicli 
annotto is prepared. See Annotto. 

RO-CO'CO (r6-k5'kii), n. [F. ; of uncertain etjrmol- 
ogy.} A Horid style of ornamentation which prevailed in 
Europe in the latter part of the eigliteenth century. 

ROhoo'oo, a. Of or pertaining to the style called ro- 
coco ; like rococo ; florid ; fantastic. 

Rod (rSd), n. [The same word ns rood. See Rood.] 

1. A straight and slender stick ; a wand ; hence, any 
slender bar, as of wood or inotal (applied to various pur- 
poses). 8t>eoiflcally : (a) An iustrutuent of imnishmeut 
or correction ; figuratively, chastisement. 

lie that epureth his rod hateth his son. Prov, zili. 24, 
(b) A kind of scepter, or badge of office ; hence, figura- 
tively, power ; authority ; tyranny; oppression. “The 
rod, and bird of peace.’* Shak. (c) A support for a fish- 
ing line ; a fish pole. Gay. (d) (Mach. A Structures^ A 
member used in tension, as for sustaining a suspended 
weight, or in tension and compression, as for transmit- 
ting reciprw;ating motion, etc. ; a connecting bar. (e) An 
instrument for measuring. 

2. A measure of length containing sixteen and a half 
feet ; — called also perch, and pole. 

Black rod. See in the Vocabulary. — Rods and eonsi 
Mnri^). the elongated cells or elements of the sensory 
layer of the retina, some of which are cylindrical, others 
somewhat conical. 

Rod'dy (-dy), a. Full of rods or twigs. 

Rod'dy, a. Ruddv. [06^.] Chaucer. 

Rode (r5d), n. [Sec Rud.J Redness; complexion. 
' “ Chaucer. 


and graceful. It always prefers a mountainous country, 
or high grounds. 

Rood (rfid), a. 

(Zool.) Filled with 
roe. 

Roo^doer^ (r5'. 
d5rO, w. (Zobl.) 

The roebuck. 

Roe'itone^ (rs^- 

ston^), 7i. (Jlftn.) 

Same as ObLirs. 



Ro^a'tlon (ru- 
ga'shun), n. [L. 
rogatio, fr. rogare, 
rogntum, to ask, 
twg, supplicate ; cf. 

F. rogation. Cf. 

Abiiooatb, Arro- 
gant, rnoRooUK.] Roebuck (Capreolus eapriea). Male 

1. (Horn. Antiq.) Fawn. 

The demand, by the consuls or tribmies, of a law to bo 
passed by the people ; a proposed law or decree. 

2. (ICccl.) Litany; supplication. 

lie porfecteth the rogations or litanies before in use. Hooker. 

Rogation days {Eccl.), the three days which immedi- 
ately precede Ascension Day : — so called as being days 
on which the people, walking in procession, sang litanies 
of special supplication. —Rontton flower (llot.), a Euro- 
pean species of milkwort {PoJygala vulgaris) ; — so called 
from its former use for garlands in Rogation week. l>r. 
Prior. — Rogation week, the second week before Whit- 
sunday, in which the Rogation days occur. 

Rog'a-tO-ry (r6g'A-t$-i^), a. [See Rogation.] Seek- 
ing inforroatlou ; authorized to examine witnesses or 
ascertain facts ; as, a rogatory commission. Woohey. 

ROfflie (rSg), n. [F. rogue proud, haughty, supercili- 
ous ; cf. loel. nrokr a rook, croaker (cf. Rook a bird), or 
Armor, rok, rog, proud, arrogant.] 1. (Eng. Law) A 
vagrant ; an idle, sturdy beggar ; a vagabond ; a tramp. 


Roobuck (Oip^'tolm eapriea). Male 
and Fawn. 


[0A«.] “ His rorfe was red.’ 
Rode, imp. of Ride. 


Rode, n. See Rood, the cross. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Ro^dont (rS'dent), a. [L. rodens, -entU, p. pr. of 
rodere to gnaw. Bee Rase, v. and cf. Rostrum.] 

1. Gnawing; biting; corroding; (Med.) applied to a 
destructive variety of cancer or 

2. (Zobl.) (a) Gnawing. (6) 

Of or pertaining to the Rodentia. ^ T 

Ro'dent, n. (Zobl.) One of Ij/ 

the Rodentia. jP 

llRo-don^-R (rft-dgn'shT-k), 
n. pi. [NL. Bee Rodent, a.] I 

(Zddl.) Au order of mammals 
having two (rarely four) largo 
incisor teeth In each jaw, distant „ . , . _ 

from the molar teeth. The rats, ® w«T*snm>r?iT 
squirrels, rabbits, marmots, and Reduced. ^ ^ 

beavers belong to this order. 

The incisor teeth are long, curved, and strongly 
enameled on the outside, so as to keep a cutting edge. 
They have a persistent pulp and grow contumously. 

II Ro-de'O (rd-da'd), n. [Sp., a going round.] A round- 
up. See Round-up. [ Western u. 5.] 

RodfO (r5j), 71. (Zool.) The gadwall. IProv. Eng."]^ 

Rod^mel (rSd'd-m&l), n. [Gr. p6iov 
honey.] Juice of roses mixed with honey. Simmonds. 

Roift'o-mont (-mSnt), n. [F. rodornont. It. rodo~ 
monte, fr. Rodomonte, Rodamonte, a boosting hero in 
the “ Orlando Furioso ’’ of Ariosto, and the “ Orlando 
Innamorato” of Bojardo; properly, one who rolls away 
mountains ; Prov, It, rodare to roll away (fr. L. rota a 
wheel) -f- It. monte a mountain, L. mons. See Rotary, 
Mount, ti.] A vain or blustering boaster ; a braggart ; a 
braggadocio. Sir T. llerberi, 

Rod'O-mont, a. Bragging ; vainly boasting. 

Rod^O-mon-tade' (-mttn-tsd'), n. [F., ft. It. m/o- 
montata. See Rodomont, n,] Vain boasting; empty 
bluster or vaunting ; rant. 

I could show that the rodomontades of Almonzor are neither 
so irrational nor impoBtible. Dryden. 

Rod^o-mon-tade^y v. i. To boast ; to brag ; to blus- 
ter ; to rant. 

Rod^o-moil'tad'jblt (-tad^st), n. One who boasts. 

Rod'o-mon-ta'do (-tfiM6), n. Rodomontade. 

Rod^o-mon-ta^dor ('dSr), n. A rodomoutadist. 

RodB'mail (rSdz'x^i), n. ; pi. Rodsmen (-mSn). 
One who carries and holds a leveling staff, or rod, in a 
•urveying party. O. W. Cable. 

Ro'dy (rjydy), a. Ruddy. [Gftjf.] Chaiicer. 

Roe (r5), n. [OE. ro, AS. rah ; akin to D. ree, G. 
reh, Icel, rd, Dan. rna, 8w. nt] (Zo'ol.) (a) A roebuck. 
Bee Roebuck, (b) The female of any spedea of deer. 


»ee UOEBUCK. (O) rtie female oi any species of aeer. 

Roe, 71. [For roan, OE. rownc, akin to G. rogen, 
OHG. rogan, Icel. hrogn, Dan. rogn, rnvn, Bw. rom ; of 
uncertain origin ; cf. Gr. apdarj pebble. Star, carkard 
gravel.] 1. (Zodl.) The ova or spawn of fishes end 
amphibians, especially wlien still incloseil in the ovarian 
membranes. Sometimes applied, loosely, to the sperm 
and to the testes of the male. 

2. A mottled appearance of light and shade in wood, 
emecially in nudiogany. 

Rot'miok^ (rtFbfikO, n. [Ist roe + btick.'] (Zodl.) A 
amall European and Asiatic deer (Capreolus caprsea.) 


amall European and Asiatic deer (Capreolus caprsea.) 
having erect, cylindrical, branched antlers, forked at the 
•umnut. This, the smallest Etiropean deer, is very nimble 


I The phrase rogues and vagabond. t is applied to a 

large class of wandering, disorderly, or dissolute i>er8ons. 
They were formerly punished by being whipped and hav- 
ing the gristle of the right ear bored with a hot iron. 

2. A deliberately dishonest person ; a knave ; a cheat. 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wist*. Pojye. 

3. One who is pleasantly miscliiovous or frolicsome ; 
hence, often used as a term of endearment. 

Ah, you sweet little rogue, you I Shak. 

4. An elephant that has separated from a herd and 
roams about alone, in which state it is very savage. 

6. (Ilort.) A worthless plant occurring among seed- 
lings of some choice variety. 

Roraes* Ellery, a collection of portraits of rogues or 
criminals, for the use of the police authorities. -- Rogue’s 
inarch, derisive music performed in driving away a person 
under popular indignation or official sentence, as when 
a soldier is drummed out of a regiment. — Rogus’i yarn, 
yam of a different twist and color from the rest, inserted 
Into the cordage of the British navy, to identify it If 
stolen, or for the purpose of tracing the maker in case of 
defect. Different makers are reqmred to use yams of 
different colors. 

Ro^e, V, i. To wander ; to play the vagabond ; to 
pl^ knavish tricks. [06.v.] Spenser. 

Rogue, V. t. 1. To give the name or designation of 
rogue to ; to decry. [O&jy.l Cudworth. 

2. (Hort.) To destroy (plants that do not come up to 
a required standard). 

Roru'er-y (-er-j^), n. 1. Tlio life of a vagrant. [G6s.] 

2. The practices of a rogue ; knavish tricks ; cheating ; 
fraud ; dishonest practices. 

’Ti» no Bcnnclal grown, 

For debt and roguery to quit trie town. Dryden. 

3. Arch tricks ; mischievousness. 

RoffUO'fllllp (rSg^sIiTp), n. The quality or state of 
being a rogue. [Jocose^ ^^Yonr rogueship.^^ Dryden. 

Rogull^ (rSg'Ish), a. 1. Vagrant. iOhs."] Spenser. 

Ilia roguish inodncaa 

AUowaiUelf to anything. Shak. 

3. Resembling, or characteristic of, a rogue ; knavish. 

3. Pleasantly mischievous ; waggish ; arcli. 

The moat bewitching leer with her eyes, the moat roguish 
coht. Dryden. 

— R03ll'l«h-ly, adv. — RogU'Isll-nMUl, 7». 

R 04 U'’y (rSg'y), a. Roguish. [Gfrjir.] IJ* Estrange. 

Ro^OD (rd^hob), n. An inspissated juice. Bee Rob. 

Roi'al (roi'tfl), a. Royal. lObs,'] Chaucer. 

RoR (roil), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Roiled (roild) ; p. w. 
& vb. n. Roiling.] XCl OE. roilen to wander ; jiossibly 
fr. OF. roeler to roll, equiv. to F. rouler. See Roll, v., 
and cf. Rile.] 1. To render turbid by stirring up the 
dregs or seriiment of ; as, to roil wine, cider, etc., in 
casks or bottles ; to rodl a spring. 

2. To disturb, as the temper ; to roffle the temper of ; 
to rouse the passion of resentment in ; to perplex. 

That his friends should believe it, waa what rolled him [Judge 
Jeffreys] exceedingly. M. Rorih, 

„ Provincial in England and colloquial in the United 

States. A commoner, but less approved, fomi is rile. 

Roil, V. i. 1. To wander ; to roam. [06s.] 

2. To romp. [Prov. Eng.'\ MalliweU. 

RoU^ (-y), a. Turbid ; as, roily water. 

Roin (roin), V. t. See Roynb. [06s.] 

Roln, n. [F. rojme. Bee Roynish.] A scab ; a scurf, 
or scurfy spot. [Ohs A 

RoilliRlt, a. Bee Roynish. [06,r.] 

Rolllt (rednt), interj, Soe Akoint. 

Rc^ (roist), V. i. See Rcjisteb. 

Rotet^er (roist'Sr), v. i. [Probably fr. F. rustre boor, 
a clown, clownish, fr. L. rusticus rustic. Bee Rustic. J 
To blaster; to swagger; to bully; to be bold, noisy, 
vaunting, or turbulent. 

Ihave a roisting challenge sent smonKst 

The dull and factious nobles of the Greeks. Shak. 


Roitt'tr (roister), n. See Roxstebib. 

Roiflt'or-or (-Sr), 7t. • A blustering, turbulent fellow. 
If two roisterers met, they cocked their hats In each other's 
faces. Maeaulag. 

Rolgt'ar-ly, a. Blustering ; violent. [jF 2.] 
RoUlt'er-ly. adv. In a roistering uuuiner. [JR.] 
Rok'am-bole (rfik'am-bSl), n. Bee Rocambole. 

Roke (rdk), n. [Bee Reek.] 1. Mist ; smoke ; damp. 
[i^7‘ov. Eng.] [Written also rook, rook, and rouk.] 

2. A veiii of ore. [Prov. Eng.] HalliwelL 

Roke'age (rSk^j), | n. [Cf.NooAKR.] Parched Indian 
Rok^ee (rdk'i), | com, pounded up and mixed 
with sugar ; — called also yokeage. [Local, U. 8.] 
Rok'd-lay (rfik't-la), ft. [Of. Rooublavbe.] A short 
cloak. [Written also rocA:r/ay, rocA'/ay, etc.] [iScof.] 
Rok'y (rSk'p), a. [Bee Roke.] Misty; foggy; 

clou^. [Prov. Eng.] J^y, 

Rdlfl (rSl), n. [F. Bee Roll.] A part, or character, 
performed by an actor in a drama ; hence, a part or 
function taken or assumed by any one ; as, he has now 
taken the rdle of philanthropist. 

Tills i6le, the part, or character, which gives the title 
to a play, as the part of Hamlet in the play of that name. 

Roll (rSl), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Rolled (r51d); p.pr. 
A vh. n. Rolling.] [()F. roeler, roler, F. rffuler, sJL. 
rotulare, fr. L. rotulus, rotula, a little wheel, dim. of 
rota wheel ; akin to G. rad, and to Skr. rntha car, char- 
iot. Cf. Contbol, Boll, n., Rotary.] 1. To cause to 
revolve by turning over and over ; to move by turning 
on an axis ; to impel forw^ard by causing to turn over 
and over on a supporting surface ; os, to roll a wheel, a 
ball, or a barrel. 

2. To wrap round on itself ; to form into a spherical 
or cylindrical body by causing to turn over and over ; 
as, to roll a sheet of paper ; to roll parchment ; to roll 
cliw or putty into a ball. 

3. To bind or involve by winding, os in a bandage ; to 
inwrim ; — often with up; as, to roV up a parcel. 

4. To drive or impel forward with an easy motion, at 
of rolling ; as, a river rolls its waters to the ocean. 

The flood of Catholic reaction was rolled over Europe. 

J. A. Symonds. 

6. To utter copiously, esp. with sounding words; to 
utter with a deep sound ; — often with forth, or out ; os, 
to roll forth some one's praises ; to roll out seniiutces. 

Who ixAl'd the piuilin to wintry skies. Tennyson. 

6. To press or level witli a roller ; to spread or form 
with a roll, roller, or rollers ; as, to roll a field ; to roll 
paste ; to roll steel rails, etc. 

7. To move, or cause to be moved, upon, or by means 
of, rollers or small wheels. 

8 . To beat with rapid, continuous strokes, as a drum ; 
to sound a roll upon. 

9. (Geom.) To apply (one line or surface) to another 
without slipping ; to bring all the parts of (one line or 
surface) into successivo contact with another, in such 
manner that at every instant the parts that have been in 
contact are equaL 

10. To turn over in one’s mind ; to revolve. 

Full oft In heart he rnlkfh up and down 
The beauty of theie florins new and bright. Chaucer. 
To roll one’s self, to wallow. — To roll the ejre, to di- 
rect its axis hither and thither in quick succession. — To 
roll one’s r’s, to utter the letter r witli a trill. [Colloq.] 
Roll,v. i. 1. To move, os a curved object may, along 
a surface by rotation without sliding ; to revolve upon 
an axis ; to turn over and over ; as, a ball or wheel rolls 
on the earth ; a body rolls on an inclined plane. 

And her foot, look you, is fixed upon a aplierical stone, which 
rolls, and rolls, and rolls. Shak, 

2. To move on wheels ; as, the carriage rolls along the 

street. “The ro//mp chair.’’ Dryden. 

3. To be wound or formed into a cylinder or ball ; as, 
the cloth rolls unevenly ; the snow rolls well. 

4. To fall or tumble ; — w'ith over; as, a stream rolls 
over a precipice. 

6. To perform a periodical revolution ; to move onward 
as with a revolution ; as, the rolling year ; ages roll away. 

6. To turn ; to move circularly. 

And his red eyeballs roll with living Are. Dryden. 

7. To move, as waves or billows, with alternate swell 
and depression. 

What different sorrows did within thee roll. Pnor. 

8 . To Incline first to one side, then to the other ; to 
rock ; as, there is a great difference in ships about roll- 
ing ; in a general sense, to be tossed about. 

Twice ten tempestuous nights I rolled. Pope. 

0. To turn over, or from side to side, while lying 
down ; to wallow ; as, a horse rolls. 

10. To spread under a roller or rolling-pin ; as, the 
paste rolls well. 

11. To beat a drum with strokes so rapid tliot they 
can scarcely be distinguished by the ear. 

12. To make a loud or heavy rumbling noise ; as, the 
thunder rolls. 

To roll abont, to gad abroad. [06s.] 

Man shall not suffer his wife go roll about. Chaucer. 
Roll, n. [F. rdle a roll (in sense 8), fr. L. rotulus a 
little wheel, LL., a roll, dim. of h, rota a wheel. Bee 
Roll, v., and of. R6 lb, Rouleau, Roulette.] 1. The 
act of rolling, or state of being rolled ; as, the roll of a 
ball ; the roll of waves. 

2. That which rolls ; a roller. Specifically ; (a) A 
heavy cylinder used to break clods. Mortimer, (b) One 
of a set of revolving cylinders, or rollers, between which 
metal is pressed, formed, or smoothed, as in a rolUng 
mill ; as, to pass rails through the rolls. 

3. That which is rolled up ; as, a roll of fat, of woolf 
paper, cloth, etc. Bpeoifloally : (a) A document written 
on a mece of parchment, paper, or other material which 
may be rolled up ; a sorolL 

The lasting roll, re^rdTng whttt*we soy. Prior* 
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(&) Hence, an official or public document ; a regUfeer i 
a record ; ideo, a catalogue ; a list. 

The roUf of FerUament, the entiy of the petitioni, acewere, 
end trensaotioni in rurllamont, are extant. Sir M, Halt- 

The roU and lint of that army doth remain. Sir J, Daviet. 
(c) A quantity of cloth wound into a cylindrical form ; 

ae, a roll of carpeting ; a roll of ribbon, (d) A cylin- 
drical twist of tobacco. 

4. A kind of shortened raised biscuit or bread, often 
rolled or doubled upon itself. 

6. (NauiA The oscillating movement of a vessel from 
aide to side, In a sea way, as distinguished from the alter- 
nate rise and fall of bow and stem called pitching. 

6. A heavy, reverberatory sound ; as, the roll of can- 
non, or of thimder. 

7. The uniform beating of a drum with strokes so rapid 
as scarcely to be distinguished by the ear. 

8 . Fart; office; duty; rdlo. U Estrange. 

Long roll (Mil.\ a prolonged roll of the drums, as the 

signal of an attack by the enemy, and for the troops to 
arrange themselves in line. Vaster of the rolls. See 
under Master. — Boll call, the act, or the time, of call- 
ing over a list of names, as among soldiers. — Bolls of 
court, of parliament (or of any public body), the parch- 
ments or rolls on which the acts and proceedings of that 
body arebngroHsed by the proper officer, and which con- 
stitute the records of sticn public body. — To call the 
roll, to call off or recite a list or roll of names of j^rsons 
belonging to an organization, in order to ascertain who 
are present or to obtain responses from those present. 

Syn. — List ; schedule ; catalogue ; register ; inven- 
tory. See List. 

RoU^a-ble (r6l'4-b’l), a. Capable of being rolled. 

RoU^er (-Sr). W. 1. One wlio, or that which, rolls; 
especially, a cylinder, sometimes grooved, of wood, stone, 
metal, etc. , used in husbandry and the arts. 

2. A bandage ; a hllet ; properly, a long and broad 
bandage used in surgery. 

3. Qiaui.) One of a series of long, heavy waves which 
roll in upon a coast, sometimes In calm weather. 

4. A long, bolt-formed towel, to l>e suspended on a 
rolling cylinder ; — called also roller towel. 

6. {Print.) A cylinder coated with a composition 
made principally of gluo and molasses, with which forms 
of type are inked previously to taking an impression from 
them. W. Savage. 

6. A long cylinder on wliich something is rolled up ; 
as, the roller of a map. 

7. A small wheel, as of a caster, a roller skate, etc. 

8 . {ZoU. ) Any insect whoso larva rolls up leaves; a 
leaf roller. See Toiitiux. 

0. [Cf. F. roliier.] {Zool.) Any one of numerous spe- 
cies of Old World pi- 
carian birds of the 
family Coraciadm . 

The name alludes to 
their iiabit of sud- 
denly turning over or 
“ tumbling ” in flight. 

Many of the 
species are brilliantly 
colored. The common 
European species (6’o- 
ratnas gaiTula) has the 
head, neck, and under 
parts light blue varied Indian Roller {Corudag Indica). 
with green, the scapu- 
lars chestnut brown, and the tail blue, ipeen, and black. 
The broad-billed rollers of India and Africa belong to 
the genus Eurygtomus, as the oriental roller {L\ orien- 
talis), and the Australian roller, or dollar bird (E. Paci^ 
eus). The latter is dark brown on the head and neck, 
sea green on the back, and bright blue on the throat, 
base of the tail, and parts of the wings. It has a silvery- 
white spot on the tuiadle of each wing. 

10. {Zool.) Any species of small ground snakes of the 
fanaily Tortricidm. 

Oroand roller {Zool.), any one of several species of Mad- 
agascar rollers belonging to Atelomis and allied genera, 
l^ey are nocturnal oirds, and feed on the ground. — 
BoUsr bolt, the bar in a carriage to which the traces are 
attached ; a whiffletree. [Eng.) — Boiler gin, a cotton 
gin in which rolls are used for separating the seeds from 
the fiber. — Boiler mill. Bee under Mill. — Boiler ekate, 
a skate wlilcli lias small wheels in tlie place of the me- 
tallic runner ; -- designed for vise in skating upon a 
smooth, hard surface, other than ice. 

RoU^ay (-y), n. [Probably fr. roll.'^ A small wagon 
used for the underground work of a mine. Tomlinson. 

RoFllo (rSl'lTk), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Rollicked (-Itkt) ; 

p. pr. & vb. n. Rollickinq.] [Corrupt, fr. frolic, under 

we Influence of roll.') To move or play in a careless, 
swaggering manner, with a frolicsome air ; to frolic ; to 
sport; commonly in the form [Colloq.') 

He deocribed his friends as rollicking blades. T. Hook. 

Routing (rSlTng), a. 1. Rotating on an axis, or mov- 
ing along a surface by rotation ; turning over and over 
as if on an axis or a pivot ; as, a rolling wheel or boll. 

2. Moving on wlieels or rollers, or as if on wheels or 
rollers ; as, a rolling chair. 

3. Having gradu^, rounded undulations of surface ; 
as, a rolling country ; rolling land. \U. -S.] 

BolUng bridge. Bee the Note under Drawbridob. 
BoUlng circle of a paddle wheel, the circle described by 
the point whose vmocity equals tlio velocity of the ship. 
J. Bourne. — Bolling fire {Mu.), a discharge of firearms by 
soldiers in line, in quick simcession, ana in the order in 
which they stand. — BMUag friction, that resistance to 
motion experienced by one body rolling upon another 
which arises from the roughness or other quality of the 
surfaces in contact. — Bolling mill, a mill furnished with 
heavy rolls, between mlch heated metal is passed, to 
form it into sheets, railM, etc. — Bolling press, {a) A ma- 
chine for calendering cloth by pressure oetween revolv- 
vlng rollers, (ft) A prKnting press with a roller, used in 
oopperplate printing/^" l^Umg stock, or Bolling plant, 
the locomotives and 'Tnilclesof a railway.— Bolling taoUs 
{NauiX tackle ua^ i/> » steady the yards when the ship 
rolls heavily. R, H’jJana, Jr. 



Roll'lng-pla' (rSl'tng-pTn^), n. A cylindrical pieoe 
of wood or other material, with wliich paste or dough 
m^ be rolled out and reduced to a proper thickness. 

Roll'way^ (-wSO, n. A place prepared for rolling 
logs into a stream. 

po^ly (r5Fy-p5^iy), n. A kind of pudding made 
of paste spread with fruit, rolled into a cylmdrical form, 
and boiled or steamed. — a. Shaped like a rolly-poly ; 
short and stout. [Written also roly-poly. 

RoU'y-poOl'y (-pSbFy), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] A 
game in wTiich a ball, rolling into a certain place, wins. 
[Written also rouly-pouly.') 

Rdy-poly (ro'W-p5^iy), ». & a. Rolly-poly. 

Rom'ftge (riim'tj), n. & n. Bee Rummaue. [06.f.] 

Shak. 

Ro-niB^ (rft-ma'tk), a. [NQr. ‘PiD/aaiVcoc : cf. F. ro- 
mnique. Bee Roman.] Of or relating to modern Greece, 
and especially to its language.— -n. The mmlem Greek 
language, now usually c^led by the Greeks Hellenic or 
Neo-lfellenic. 

The Greeks at the time of the capture of Constan- 
tinople were proud of being *P«/iatot, or Romans. . . . 
Hence tho term Romaic was the name given to the popu- 
lar laugtiage. . . . The Greek language is now spoken of 
as the Hellenic language. Encyc. Brit. 

Rodman (rS'man), a. [L. Romanus, it. Roma Rome ; 
cf. P. ramain. Cf. ^maic, Romanos, Romantic.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to Rome, or the Roman people ; like or char- 
acteristic of Rome, the Roman people, or things done by 
Romans ; as, Roman fortitude ; a Roman aqumuct ; Ro- 
man art. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Romau Catholic religion ; 
professing tliat religion. 

3. {Print.) {a) Upright; erect;— said of the letters 
or kind of type ormnarily used, as distinguished from 
Italic characters. ( 6 ) Expressed in letters, not in fig- 
ures, as I., IV., i., iv.. etc. ; — said of numerals, as dis- 
tinguished from tho Arabic numerals, 1, 4, etc. 

Bomaa alum {CJiem..). a cubical potassium alum formerly 
obtained in large quantities from Italian alunitc, and 
highly valued by dyers on account of its freedom from 
iron. — Boman balance, a form of balance nearly resem- 
bling the modern steelyard. See the Note under Bal- 
ance, n., 1. — Boman candle, a kind of firework (generally 
held in the hand), characterized by the continued emis- 
sion of a shower or sparks, and tho ejection, at intervals, 
of brilliant balls or stars of fire wliich are thrown up- 
ward as they become ignited. — Boman Catholic, of, per- 
taining to, or adhering to^ the religion of that church of 
which the pope is the spiritual lieati ; as, a Homan Catho- 
lic priest ; the Roman Catholic Church. ~ Boman cement, 
a cement having the property of hardening under water ; 
a species of hydraulic cement. — Boman law. Bee under 
Law. — Boman nose, a nose somewliat aquiline. — Boman 
ocher, a deep, rich orange color, transparent and durable, 
used by artists. Ure. — Boman order (Arch.), the compos- 
ite order. Bee Composite, a., 2. 

Rodman, n. 1. A native, or permanent resident, of 
Rome ; a citizen of Rome, or one upon whom certain 
rights and privileges of a Roman citizen were conferred. 

2. Roman type, letters, or print, collectively ; — in dis- 
tinction from Italics. 

Ro-BUmOB^ (ri-mSns'), n. [OE. romance, romant, ro- 
maunt, OF. romanz, romans, romant, roman, F. roman, 
romance, fr, LL. Romanice In the Roman language, In the 
vulgar tongue, t. e., in the vul^r language which sprang 
from Latin, the language of the Romans, and hence applied 
to fictitious compositions written in this vulgar tongue ; fr. 
L. Romanicus Roman, fr. Romanus. See Roman, and 
cf. Romanic, Romaunt, Romansch, Romanza.] 1. A 
species of fictitious writing, originally composed m meter 
in the Romance dialects, and afterward in prose, such as 
the tales of the court of Arthur, and of Amadis of Gaul ; 
hence, any fictitious and wonderful tale ; a sort of novel, 
especially one which treats of surprising adventures usu- 
ally befalling a hero or a lieroine ; a tale of extravagant 
adventures, of love, and the like. ^’’Romances that been 
royal.’* Chaucer. 

Upon these three columns — chivalry, gallantry, and religion 
— repose the ilctionsof the Middle Ages, especially those known 
as romances. These, sneh as we now know them, and such as 
display the oharactcri«(ic« above mentioned, were oriipnally 
metrical, and chiefly written by nations of tho north of France. 

Hallam. 

2. An adventure, or series of extraordinaiy events, ro- 
semblinff those narrated in romances ; as, his courtship, 
or his life, was a romance. 

3. A dreamy, imaginative habit of mind ; a disposition 
to ignore what is real ; as, a girl full of romance. 

4. The languages, or rather the several dialects, which 
were originally forms of popular or vulgar Latin, and 
have now developed into Italian, Spanish, French, etc. 
(called the J^manio languages). 

6 . {Mus.) A short lyric tale set to music ; a song or 
short instrumental piece in ballad style ; a romanza. 

8711 . — Fable ; novel ; fiction ; tale. 

Ro-numoa', a. Of or relating to the language or 
dialects known as Romance. 

RChinanoe', V. i. [imp. &p. p. Romanced (-mKnstO ; 
p. pr, & vb. n. Romanoino (-mw'sYng).] To write or 
tell romances ; to indulge in extravagant stories. 

A very brave officer, but apt to romance. Walpole. 

RO’OUUI'oar (rfi-iuSn's9r), n. One who romances. 

Ro-man'clBt ('STat), n. A romancer. [iZ.] 
Ro-man'oy (* 8 ^), a. Romantic, [i?.] 

Ro^llUUl>08(|Qa' (rfi^mon-dsk^), a. [F. romanesque; 
of. It romanesco.') 1. (ArcA.) Somewhat resembling 
the Roman ; — applied sometimes to the debased style of 
th^Mater Roman empire, but esp. to the more developed 
architecture previdling from the 6 th century to the 12 th. 

2. Of or pertaining to romance or fable ; fanciful. 

Bemanstgue style (ArcA), that which ^w up from the 
attempts of barbarous people to copy Roman architec- 
ture and apply it to their own purposes. This term is 
loosely applied to all the styles ox Western Europe, from 
the fall of the Western Roman Empire to the appearance 
of Ck^c architecture. 


Ro^mtn-Mana' (rlFman-SskO, n. Romanesque style. 

Ro-nun'lC (r6-mftn'Tk), a. [L. Romanicus. See Ro- 
mance, n.] 1. Of or pertaining to Rome or its people. 

2. Of or pertaiuiug to any or all of the various lan- 
guages which, during the Middle Ages, sprung out of the 
old Roman, or popular form of Latin, as the Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, Proven^, etc. 

3. Related to the Roman people by descent; — said 
especially of races and nations speaking any of the Ro- 
manic tongues. 

Bon^c spalling, spelling ^ means of the letters of 
the Romau alphabet, as in English ; — contrasted with 

phonetic spelling. 

Ro^man-iah (rcFinan-Ish), a. Pertaining to Romanism, 

Ro^man-lam (-Tz’m), The tenets of the Church of 
Rome ; the Roman Catlmllc religion. 

Ro^man-iat, n. One who adheres to Romanism. 
Ro'man-lze (-iz), v. t. [wip. & p.p. Romanized (-Izd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Romanizing (-FzTngV] 1. To Latinize ; 
to fill with Latin words or idioms, [ic.] Dryden. 

2. To convert to the Roman Catholic roligion. 

Ro^man-lze, v. i. 1 . To use Latin words and idioms. 
“ Apishly Romanizing.''* Milton. 

2. To conform to Roman Catholic opinions, customs, 
or modes of 8i)eech. 

Ro'man-Pzer (-rzSr), «. One who Romanizes. 

Ro-mansoh' (rfe-minsh'), 71. [Orisons ruinatisch, ru- 
monsch, romonsek. See Romance.] Tlio language of 
the Grisous in Switzerland, a corruption of the Latin. 
[Written also Romansh, and Rumonsch.'] 

RO-mant^ (rft-mfinU), n. A romaunt. [Oh#.] 

Ro-man'tio (rft-mSn'tTk), a. [F. romantique, fr. OF. 
romant. Bee Romance.] 1. Of or pertaining to romance ; 
involving or resembling romance; hence, fanciful; mar- 
velous ; extravagant ; unreal ; as, a romantic talc ; a 
romantic notioji ; a romantic undertaking. 

Can anythioR in nature he iiimgined more profane and ira- 
piouB, more abaurd, and indeed romantic, than iuch a persua- 
sion ? South. 

Zeal for the good of one’s country a party of Jiicu have repre- 
sented as chimerical and rajuautir. Adetison, 

2. Entertaining ideas and expectations suited to a 
romance ; as, a romantic person ; a romantic mind. 

3. Of or pertaining to the stylo of the Christian and 
popular literature of the Middle Ages, as opposed to the 
classical antique ; of the nature of, or approxtriato to, 
that style ; as, the romantic school of iToets. 

4 . Characterized by strangeness or variety ; suggest- 
ive of adventure ; suited to romance; wild; picturesque; 
— apx>lied to scenery ; as, a romantic landscape. 

Syn. — Sentimental ; fanciful ; fantastic ; fictitious ; 
oxtravogaiit ; wild ; chimerical. See Sentimental. 

The romantic drama. See under Deama. 

Ro-nutn^tlc-al (-tt-kal), a. Romantic. 

Ro-man'tlo-al-iy, odv. In a romantic manner. 

Ro-man'tl-olsm (-tY-eTz’m), n. [Cf. It. romafiticismo, 
F. romantisme, romantici.'mie.'] A fondness for roman- 
tic characteristics or peculiarities ; specifically, in mod- 
ern literature, an aiming at romantic effects ; — apxdled 
to the productions of a sidiool of writers who sought to 
revive certain medieval forms and methods in opposi- 
tion to the Bo<«alled classical style. 

lie [Leasine') may bo said to have bepun the revolt from 
pBeudcH:lttaKlclt<m In poetry, and to have been thu* unconsciousl v 
the founder of romanticism. Lowell. 

Ro-man'tl-clst (-stst), n. One who advocates roman- 
ticism in modern literature. J. It. Seeley. 

Ro-nuui'tto-ly (-tTk-lf ), ndv. Romantically. [/£.] 

Strype. 

Ro-man'tlO-neBB (-tTk-nSs), n. The state or quality 
of being romantic ; wildness ; fancifuluess. Richardson. 

Rom'a-ny (rtJm'A-ny), n. [Gypsy romano, romani, 
' ' ind.] 1. AgjTJsy. 


ad^., ; cY- J'oMi husband, 


be language spoken among themselves by the gyp- 
sies. [Written also Rommany.'\ 

II Ro-man'za (rft-man'zA), n. [It.] See Romance, 5. 

Ro-maant' {rt-m^nV), n. [Bee Romance.] A ro- 
mantic story in verse ; as, the “ Romaunt of the Rose.” 
O, hettken, loving honrU and bold, 

Ihito 1113 ^ wild romaunt. Mrs. Browning. 

RomlDle (rOm'b’l), v. & n. Rumble. [06#.] Chaucer. 

Rom-bOWline (rfim-bS'lTn), n. [Ktymol. un<^ertam.] 
{Naut.) Old, condemned canvas, rope, etc., unfit for use 
except in chafing gear. [Written also rumbowline.'] 

Ro^me-ine (r5'mi-Tn), l n. [F. romhne. So called 

Ro'ma-itd (r5'mft-it), ) after the French mineralo- 
gist Romhdci L’lslc.] {Min.) A mineral of a hyacinth 
or honey-yellow color, occurring in square octahedrons. 
It is an antimonate of calcium. 

Roma'klll (rfim^Tn), n. [Cf. Rummer.] A drinking 
cup. [Written also romHn.] [Ohs.] Halliwell. 

Romt' pen'ny (pen'ny), or Rome' lOOt^ (skStO- 
See Peter pence, under Peter. 

Roma^axd (-werd), adv Toward Rome, or toward 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Rona^ward, a. Tending or directed toward Rome, 
or toward the Roman Catholic Church. 

To analyze tho criaia in its Anglican rather than in lU fiome- 
ward aspect. Olachtone. 

RcanlO (rSm^Yc), n. A method of notation for all 
spoken sounds, proposed by Mr. Sweet; — so called be- 
cause It is based on the common 7?omfir7i-letter alphabet. 
It is like the i)alffiotyi)e of Mr. KUis in the general plan, 
but simpler. 

Rom^Udl (rfim^ah), a. Belonging or relating to Rome, 
or to tho Roman Catholic Church frequently used in 
a disparaging sense ; as, the Romish church ; the Romish 
religion, ritual, or ceremonies. ^ . 

Rom^t n. A Roman Catholic. [R.l ^^outh. 

Romp (r 5 rop), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Romped (rSmt ; 
215); p. pr. <fe vb. n. Rompino.] [A variant of ramp. 
See Ramp to leap, Rampalt.ian.] To play rudely and 
boisterously ; to leap and frisk alK>ut In play. 

Romp, w. 1. A girl who indulges in boisterous play. 
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2. Kude, boiaierous play or frolic ; rough sport. 

While wwifi-loving mi»s 

Is hauled about lo gallantry robust. Thornton. 
Romp'lng (rOinp^iig), a. Incliued to romp ; indul- 
giug in romps. 

A little romping girl from boarding achool. W. Irving. 
Romp'lni; ly, adv. In a romping manner. 

Romp'lsn, a. Given to rude play ; inclined to romp. 
Romp^Uh-ly. adv. — Romp'uh-ness, n. 

Rom^pn (r5m'p6), a. [F. rompu^ p. p. of rompre to 
break, ll rwnpere. See Rupturk,] {Her.) Broken, os 
an ordinary ; cut off, or broken at the top, as a chevron, 
a bend, or the like. 

Ron^ca-dor^ (r6n'k&-d5r0f n. [Sp., a snorer, fr. ron- 
car to snore. So called in allusion to the grunting noise 
made by them on lacing taken from the water.] {ZooL) 
Any one of several species of California scicenoid food 
fishes, especially Roncador Steamsiy which is an excel- 
lent market fish, and the red roncador {Corvina, or 
Johniue, sa(urna). 

Ron^chU (rbn'kll), n, [Cf. Sp. ronquillo slightly 
hoarse.] (Zool!) An American marine food fish (JJatfiip 
mastfT signatue) of the North Pacific coast, allied to the 
tilefish. [Written also royiguil.] 
tton'OO (rbn'kS), n. [Sp. rofico hoarse.] (Zool.) Seo 
Croaker, n., 2 (a). [ 

II Ron^dache' (rGNMAsl/), 7I. [F.] (Anc. Armor.) 

A circular sliield carried by foot soMiors. 

llRonde (rONd), 71. [F.] {Prmt.) A kind of script 

in which the heavy strokes are nearly upright, giving 
the characters when taken together a round look. 

Ron-deaii'(r5n'd5'or rSii'dA ; 277), n. [F. See Roun- 
del.] [Written also I'ondo,'] 1. A sjx^ciesof l^ric poetry 
so eomiiosed as to contain a refrain or rei>etition which 
recurs according to a fixed law, and a limited number of 
rhymes recurring also by rule. 

13?^ When the rondeau was called the 7'ondel it was 
mostly written in fourteen octosyllabic lines of two 
rhymes, ns in the rmdels of Charles d’Orleans. ... In 
the 17th century the approved form of the royideau was a 
structure of thirteen voi-ses with a refrain. Encyc. Brit. 
2. {Mils.) See Rondo, 1. 

Ron'del (rbn'dSl), 71. [Cf. Rondeau, Roundel.] 

1. {Fort.) A small round tower erected at the foot 
of a bastion. [Obs.'] 

2. [F.] (a) Same as Rondeau, {h) Specifically, a par- 

ticular form of rondeau containing fourteen lines in two 
rhymes, the refrain being a repetition of the first and 
secoad lines as the seventh and eighth, and again os the 
thirteenth and fourteenth, E. TP. Qosse. 

II Roil'de-l6'tl-a(r?»iVd?’!-15'shT-&), n, [NL. So named 
after William Jtondelet^ a French naturalist.] {Bvt.) A 
tropical genus of mbiaceoua shrubs wliich often have 
brilliant flow'ers. 

Ron^dlO (rSnM’l), n. [Cf. IteNOBL.] 1, A rondeau. 
[065.] Sveneer. 

2. A round mass, plate, or disk; especially (Metal.), 
the crust or scale wliich forms upon tlio surface of molten 
metal in the crucible. 

Ron^do (rSii'd^), 71. [It. ro7idb, fr. F. rondeau. Bee 
Rondeau.] 1. {Mus.) A composition, vocal or instru- 
mental, commonly of a lively, cheerful character, in which 
the first strain recurs after each of the other strains. 

“ The Jio7ido-torm was the earliest and most frequent 
definite mold for musical construction,” Grove. 

2. (Poetnj) See Rondeau, 1. 

Ron'dnrd (rbn'ddr), n. [Cf. F. rondeur roundnoss.] 

1. A round ; a circle. [Obs.] Shak. 

2. Rounducss; plumpness, [i?.] 

High-kirtlcd for the chase, nnd what was shown 
Of maiden rondutr. like the rose lialf-blown. LoiotU. 


D. roef cabin, Icel. hrd/ a shed under which ships are 
built or kept; cf. OB. hrOst roof, Goth. hrdt. Cf. Roost.] 
1. (Arch.) The cover of an^ building, including the 


roofing (see Roofing) and 
struction necessary to carry 
the walls or other uprights. 


struction necessary to carry and maintain the same upon 
^ Idh 


the materials and con- 
I maintain the same upon 
In tlie case of a building 


with vaulted ceilings protected by an outer roof, some 
writers call the vault the roof, and the outer protection 
ttie roof mask. It is better, however, to consider the 
vault as the ceiling only, in cases where it has farther 
covering, 


Rong (riing), ob.7. imp. & p, p. of Ring. 

dder). 


Chaucer. 

Rong, «. Rung (of a ladder). [06.t.] Chaucer. 
II Ron^geur^ (rGN'zhSr'), n. [F., fr. ronger to gnaw.] 
(Surg.) An instrument for removing small rough por- 
tions of bone. 

Ron'ion 1 (rtin'yrm), n. [F. rog7ie scab, mange.] A 

Ron'yon ) niangy or scabby creature. 

“ Aroint thee, witch I " the rump-fed rongon cries. Shak. 

Ron'ne (rSn'ii^*), obs. imp. pl.j and Ron^non (-nen), 
obs. p. p. of Ksnne, to run. Chaucer. 

Rout (rbnt), «. [See Runt.] A runt. [Obs,'] Spen,ser. 

Rood (rflbd), n. [AB. rOd a cross; al^ to 08. rOda, 
D. roede rod, G. ruthe, rule, OHO. ruota. Cf. Rod a 
measure.] 1. A representation in sculpture or in paint- 
ing of the cross with Christ hanging on it. 

Generally, the Trinity is represented, the Father 
as an elderly man fully clothed, with a nimbus aromid his 
head, and holding the cross on which the Son is repre- 
sented as crucified, the Holy Spirit descending in the 
form of a dove near the Son’s nead. Figures of the Vir- 
gin Mary and of Bt. John are often plaoM near the prin- 
cipal figures. 

Savior, in thine image aeon 

Bleeding on that precious rood. Wordmvrth. 

2. A measure of five and a lialf yards in length ; a 
rod ; a perch ; a pole. [Prov. Eng.] 

3. The fourth part of an acre, or forty square rods. 

By the rood, by the cross ; — a phrase formerly used in 

sweaHng. ‘‘ No, by the rood, not so.” Shak. — Rood beam 
(Arch.), abeam across the chancel of a church, support- 
ing the rood. — Rood loft (Arch.), a loft or gallery, in a 
church, on which the rood and its appendages were set up 
to view, (iwili. — Kood screen {Arch.), a screen, between 
the choir and the body of the church, over which the 
rood was placed. Fair holt. — Rood tower {Arch.), a tower 
at the intersection of the nave and transept of a church ; 
— when crowned with a spire it was called also rood stee- 
w€. Weale. — Rood tree, the cross. [Obs.] ** Died upon ! 
the rood tree.** Gower. ! 

rood red + bok \ 



Timbt^ra m n Roof. 


aa Wall Plato j hh Tieboani : r King Poe 
ee Principal Ruftors ; Polo Plato i pg Pi 
piece, or Ridgepole j i i ('ummon Rafters. 


*o6t 1 d d Struts ; 
Purlin ; hh Ridge- 


RooM«-b0k (r5M»-b^), n. [D. 
buok.] (Zo'dU) The pallah. 

issirri 


Rank in growth. [Prov. Eng.] 
[OE. rof, AB. hrbf top, roof ; akin to 


2. That which rosemblos, or corresponds to, the cover- 
ing or tho ceiling of a house ; aa, the roof of a cavern ; 
the roof of the mouth. 

The flowery roof 

Sliowcred rosea, which the morn repaired. Milton. 

3. {Mining) Tlie surface or lied of rock immediately 
overlying a bed of coal or a flat vein. 

Bsll roof, French roof, etc. (Arch.) Boo under BsiiL, 
French, etc. — Plat roof. {Arch.) (a) A roof actually hori- 
zontal and level, as in some Oriental buildings. (6) A 
roof nearly horizontal, constructed of such mat erial aa 
allows the water to run off freely from a very slight in- 
clination. — Roof plate. {A7'ch.) See Plate, n., 10. 

Roof (roof), V. t. [iww. & p. p . Roofed (rooft) ; p, 
pr . Si. vb. n. Roofino.] i. To cover with a roof. 

I have not seen tho remains of any Roman buildings that 
have not boon roofed with vaults or arches. Addimtt. 

2. To inclose in a house ; figuratively, to shelter. 

Here had we now our country’s honor roqf'ed. Shak. 

RooBar (-Sr), n. One who puts on roofs. 

Rootling, n. 1. The act of covering with a roof. 

2. The materials of which a roof is composed ; mate- 
rials ior a roof. Gxcilt. 

3. Hence, tho roof itS 9 lf ; figuratively, shelter, ” Fit 

roofing gave.” Southey. 

4. {Mining) Tho wedging, as of a horse or car, 
against tho top of an underground passage. Haxjmond. 

Roof^en, a. 1. Having no roof ; as, a roofle,ts house. 

2. Having no house or home ; slielterloss ; homeless. 

Rootlet (-18t), n. A small roof, covering, or shelter, 

Roof^tree'^ (*tr^), n. Tlie beam in tho angle of a roof ; 
hence, tlio roof itself. 

Now for roe the wootls may wither, now for me tho roofiree 
fall. Tennyson. 

RooPy (-y), a. Having roofs, [i?.] Dry den. 

Rook (riRik), n. Mist; fog. See Rokb. [Obs.] 

Rook, V. i. To squat ; to ruck. [065.] Shak. 

Rook, n. [F. roc (cf. Sp. roqne), fr. Per, & Ar. rokh, 
or rukh, the rook or castle at chess, also the bird roc (in 
this sense perhaps a different word) ; cf. Hind, rath a 
war chariot, tho castle at chess, Skr. lathn a car, a war 
car. Cf. Roll.] (Chess) One of the four pieces placed 
on tho comer squares of tho l>oard ; a castle. 

Rook, n. [AS. hrbe; akin to 
OHG. hrtioh, riioh, ruoho, Jcel. 
hrdkr, 8w. roka, Dan. range ; of. 

Ootli. hrukjan to crowj 1. (Zo- 
ol.) A European bird (Con'M5/rM- 
gilegus) resembling the crow, but 
smaller. It is black, with puriila 
and violet reflections. The base 
of the beak and the region around 
it are covered with a rough, sca- 
brous skin, which in old birds is 
whitish. It is gregarious in its 
habits. The name is also applied 
to related Asiatic species. 

The rook . , . should be treated ns the farmer’s friend. PcnnOfit. 

2. A trickish, rapacious fellow ; a cheat ; a sharper. 

Wycherley. 



Common Rook. 


[imp. & p. p. Rooked (rdbkt) ; «. 
To cheat; to defraud by 


Rook, V. &i. 
pr. & t)6. n. Rooking".] 
cheating. “A band of rooking officials.” MUtoi'i. 

Rook'ar-T (-8r-y)» «• ; pf. Rookeruw (-Tz). 1. Tho 
breeding place of a colony of rooks; also, the birds 
themselves, Tennyson. 

2. A breeding place of otlier gregarious birds, as of 
herons, penguins, etc. 

3. The breeding ground of seals, esp. of the fur seals. 

4. A dilapidated building with many rooms and occu- 


pants j a cluster of jilil^idatod or moan buildings. 


lUMI i 

3< A brothel. [Low], 

Rook'y (-y), a. [SeeEoKY.] Misty; gloomy. [Obs.] 
l.lght thickenn, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. Shak. 

Some make this ShidteBpearoan word mean 
tunding in rooks.” 

__jOIIl (rfibm), n, [OE. roum, rum, space, AS. rUm; 
akin to 08., OFrios. & loel. rfim, D. ruim, G. raum, 
OHO. rfim, 6w. & Dan. rum, Goth, r^ms, and to AB. 
rism, adj., spacious, D. ruim, loel. rfiwr, Goth, rflmi ; 


and prob. to L. rus country ([of. Rdbal), Zend ravaHh 
wide, free, open, ravon a plain.] 1 . Unobstructed space ; 
space which may be occu^ed by or devoted to any object ; 
compass ; extent of place, great or small ; as, there Is 
not room for a house ; the table takes up toe much room. 

Lord, it is done ae thou hast commanded, and yet there la 
room. Luke xiv. 88 . 

There wa» no room for them in the inn. Luke li. 7. 

2. A particular portion of space appropriated for oc- 
cupancy ; a place to sit, stand, or lie ; a seat. 

If he have but twelve pence in hU puree, he will give it for 
the bcHt room in a plnyhouise, Uvevbury. 

When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, ait not down 
in the higheat room. Luke xiv. S. 

3. Especially, space in a building or ship inclosed or 
set apart by a partition ; an apartment or chamber. 

I found the prince in the next room, Shak. 

4. Place or position in society ; office ; rank ; post ; 
station ; also, a place or station once belonging to, or 
occupied by, anotlier, and vacated. [ 065 .] 

When he heard that Archelaus did reign in Judea in the room 
of hia father Herod. Jtad. ii. 22. 

Neither that I look for a higlier »*oom in heaven. Tytidale. 

Let Bianca take her sister’# room. Shak. 

6 . Possibility of admission ; ability to admit ; opportu- 
nity to act ; fit occasion ; as, to leave rooxn for hope. 

There wai no prince in the empire who bad room for Ruch an 
olliiuifo. Addtson. 

Room and ipaos (Shipbuilding), tho distance from one 
side of a rib to the corresponding side of tho next rib; 
space being the distance between two ribs, in the clear, 
and room the width of a rib. — To give room, to with- 
draw ; to leave or provide space unoccupied for others to 
pass or to bo seated.— To make room, to open a space, 
way, or passage ; to remove obstructions ; to give room. 

Make room, and let him stand hetoro our loce. Shak. 
Syn. — Space ; compass ; scope ; latitude. 

Room (rotim), r. i . [ hnp . & p . p . Roomed (rCbmd) ; 
p . pr. & vb . 11 . Rooming.] To occupy a room or rooms ; 
to lodge ; as, they arranged to room together. 

Room, a. [AS. rilw.] Spacious; roomy. [O 65 ,] 

No l ooini'v harbour m the place. Chumr.r, 

Room'affo (rUBm'Aj ; 48), n. [From Room. Cf. Rum- 
mage.] Space; place; room. [Obs.] Sir IJ. Wotton. 
Roomier (-Sr), n. A lodger. [Colloq.] 

Roomier (-Sr), adv. [See Room, 0 .] At a greater 
distance ; farther off. [G 65 .] Sir J. Harrhiyton. 

Room'lnl (-fvl)i a. Abounding with room or rooms; 
roomy. “ A rocfri/w/ house.” [A] Donne. 

Room'lnl, n. ; pi. Roomfuls (-fiilz). Aa much or 
many as a room will hold ; as, a roomful of men. Stcift. 
Rooml-ly (-T-iy), adv. Biiaclously. 

Room^l-nesa, n. The quality or state of being roomy ; 
spaciousness; as, the roomine.is of a hall. 

Roomless, a. Being witiiout room or rooms. Udall. 
Room'mate^ (-mStO» n. One of two or more occupy- 
ing the same room or rooms ; one who shares tho occu- 
pancy of a room or rooms ; a chum. 

Room^some (-slim), a. Roomy. [f 565 .] Evelyn, 
Roomtll(ro7)mth),n. Room ; space. [G 65 .] Draijton, 
Roomtll'y (-y), «. Roomy; spacious. [ 065 .] Fuller. 
Room'y (Vcbm')^), a. Having ample room ; spacious; 
large ; os, a roomy mansion ; a roomy deck. Dryden. 
Boon (r 6 bn), a. & n. Vermilion red ; red. [P.] 

Her face was like the lily » J, li. Drake, 

Hoop (r55p), n. See Roup. [Prov. Eng.] 

Roorn^sok I (robr'bSk), n. A defamatory forgery or 
Roorntook i falsehood published for purposes of po- 
litical intrigue. [U. N.] 

1531^ The word originated in the election canvass of 
1844Twhen such a forgery was published, to the detriment 
of James K. Polk, a candidate for President, purporting 
to l>e an extract from tho “ Travels of Baron Rooniach.** 
ROO^SS Oil^ (rfib'sfi oiP). The East Indian name for 
grass oil. Bee under Urass. 

Roost (r5st). n. Roast. [f> 65 .] Chaucer. 

Roost (roost), V. t. Bee Roust, v. i. 

Roost, n. [As. hrbst; akin to OD. row/ roost, roesten 
to roost, and probably to E. roof. Cf. Roof.] 1. The pole 
or other support on which fowls rest at night ; u perch. 

Ho clapped hi# wings upon hia rmjMf. iJryden. 
2. A collection of fowls roosting together. 

At roost, on a perch of roost ; hence, retired to rest. 
ROMt, V. i. [imp, & p. p. Roortbd; p. pr. & vb. ft. 
o.] 1. To sit, rest, or sleep, as fowls on a pole, 


Word.nvorth. 


Roosting.] 

limb of a tree, etc. ; to perch. 

2. Fig. ; To lodge ; to rest ; to sleep. 

O, let nie where thy roof my aoul hath hid, 

O, let me rontt and nestle there. Herbert. 

Roost'oook^ (-kSk^), ft. The mole of the domestic 
fowl; acock. [Prov. Eng.] Jfaltiwell. 

Roost^sr (-?r), n The male of the domestic fowl ; « 
co(!k. [U.8.] 

Nor, when they [the Skinner# ami Cow Boy#] wrung the neck 
of a 70os(e7’, did they trouble their head# whether he crowed fat 
Congreaa or King George. W. Irving. 

Root (root), V. i. [AS. lordtan ; akin to wrbt a snout, 
trunk, D. wroeten to root, G. riXs.iel snout, trunk, pro- 
boscis, Icel. rdta to root, and perhaps to L. rodere to 
gnaw (E. rodent) or to B. root, n.] 1. To turn up the 
earth with the snout, as swine. 

2. Hence, to seek for favor or advancement by low 
arts or groveling servility ; ta fawn servilely. 

Root, V. t. To turn up or to dig out with the snout ; 
asjthe swine roots the Murth. 

Root, n. [loel. rot (for vrOi) ; Wein to B. wort, and per- 
haps to root to turn up the earth. , Bee ‘Woet.J 1. (Sol,) 
(a) The underground portion of a\ plant, whether a true 
root or a tubw, a bulb or a rootstock, as in the potaten 
the onion, or the sweet flag, (b ]The descending, and 
commonly branohing, axis of a^tplant, increasing ta 
length by growth at its extremity ^.ily, not divided tato 


aic, senate, cAre, Am, Arm, ask, Anal, |^ ; Bve, 4vent, And, f8ni» recent; loe, Idea, HI; 91d, 6bey, drb) 
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ROSE 


lobits, leafless a^id without buds, and having for its offices 
|o fix the plant in the earthy to sup- . i 

ply tt with moisture and soluble \ k t 

matters, and sometimes to servo as i 

a reservoir of nutriment for future 'flp « 

growth. A true root, however, may w i 

never reach the ground, but may be HaV 

attached to a wall, etc., as In the . 2L /^YJ 
Ivy, or may hang loosely in the air, ^ * 

as In some epiphytic orchids. i o s 

2. An edible or esculent root, es- " 

pecially of such plants as produce ^ ' 

a single root, as the beet, carrot, etc. ; { 

as, the root crop. x t 

3. That which resembles a root in ^ c 

position or function, esp. as a source o • 

of nourishment or support ; that c-Y2 ^ 

from which anything proceeds Jis if A * 

by growth or development ; as, the ' I' 

root of a tooth, a nail, a cancer, and O ' I 

the like. Specifically : (o) An ancos- I^oot. < 

tor or progenitor; and hence, an aa Crown, or Head t 
early race ; a stem. of Root ; h b Root- 

They wero tho roots out of wliicli lets ; c c Fibers, 
sprang two diRtinct people. Locke. 

(b) A primitive form of speech ; one of the earliest ^ 
terms employed in language ; a word from which other 
words are formed ; a radix, or radical, (c) The cause or ^ 
occasion by which anything is brought about ; the source. 

“ She herself . . . is roof of bounty.” Chancer. , 

The love of money is a root of nil kinds of evil. j 

1 'Ihn. vi. J()(^er. Ver.). 
(d) {Math.) Tliat factor of a quantity which when mul- 
tiplied into itstjlf will produce that quantity ; thus, 3 is a < 
root of 9, because 3 multiplied into itself produces 0; 

3 is tho cube root of 27. (e) {Mas.) The fundamental ( 

tone of any chord ; the tone from whoso harmonics, or 
overtones, a chord is composed, liushy. (/) The lowest ( 

S ince, position, or part. “Deep to the roots of hell.” ^ 
niton. “ The roots of the mountaiiiH.” Southey. 

4. (Asfrol.) The time from wldch to reckon in inak- < 
ing calculations. t 

When a root Is of n birth yknowc [known]. Chaucer. 
Aerial roots. (Sot.) (a) Bmall roots emitted from tlie stem 
of a plant in the open air, which, attaching themselves 
to the bark of trees, etc., servo to supjmrt the plant, (b) 
.Large roots growing from the stem, etc., wliicdi descend 
and establish themselves in the soil. See lllust. of Man- ^ 
GuovR. — Multiple primal^ root (Mot.), a name given to 
the numerous roots emitted from the radicle in many 
plants, as tlio squash. — Primary root (Sot.), the central, i 
first-formed, main root, from which the rootlets are given 
olf. — Root and branch, every part ; wholly ; completely ,* t 
as, to destroy an error root ana branch. - Root-and-branch 
men, radical reformers ; ~ a designation applied to the 
English Independents (1641). Bee Citation under Radi- 
CAL, 2. — Root barnacle {Zobl,), one of the Uliizoceph- 
ala. — Root hair iHot.), one of tho slender, h.airlikc libers 
found on tho surface of fresh rrmts. They are prolongs- < 
tions of tlie superficial cells of the root into minute tubes. 
Cray. — Root leaf ( Sot. ), a radical leaf. See Radical, a., 
3(b). •" Root loufe(.^oo/.l,any plant louse, or aphid, which 
lives on the roots of plants, as the Phylloxera of the grape- . 
vine. See Phylloxbra. Root of an equation (Alff . ), that 
value which, substituted for the unknown quantity in > 
an equ.ation, satisfies tho Ciiuation. ^ Root of a nail 
(A}iat.), the p.art of a nail which is covered by the skin. i 
- Root of a tooth (Anat,), the part of a tooth contained 
in tJio socket anci consisting of one or more fangs. — - 
Secondary roots (Sot.), roots emitted from any part of 
the plant above the radicle. — To strike root, To take root, ^ 
to send forth roots ; to become fixed in the enrtli, etc., by 
n root ; hence, in general, to become planted, fixed, or 
established ; to increase and spread ; as. an opinion tales 
root. ‘‘The bended twigs rory^” Jutl/ofi. 

Root (rfibt), V. i. {imp. A p. p. Rooted ; p. pr. Ar 
rh. n. Rootijso.] 1. To fix the root ; to enter tho earth, 

Siti roots ; to take root and begin to grow. 

In dfop grounds the weeds root deeper. Mortimer. 

2. To bo firmly fixed ; to be established. 

If nnv irrcgiiliii ity ohiiticed to intervene and to enuse inisap- 
preheiisioii.s, he gave them not leave to root and tusten by con- 
cciilnn/nt. Sp- ScU. 

Root, V. t. 1. To plant and fix deeply in the eartli, 
or as in the earth ; to implant firmly ; hence, to make 
deep or radical; to estabUsh used chiefly in the par- 
tlci)de ; as, rooted trims or forests ; rooted dislike. 

2. To tear up by the root ; to eradicate ; to extirpate ; 

— with f/;>, out. or away, “ I will go root away tho 
noisome weeds. ” Shak. 

The Lord rooted them out of their land . . . and cn«t them 
into auother land. JU nt. xxix. liS. 

Root'oap^ (rOot'kSp'), n. {Hot.) A mass of dead cells 
which covers and protects the growing cells at tho end 
of a root ; a pileorhiza. 

Root^od, a. Having token root ; firmly implanted ; 
fixed in the heart. “ A rooted sorrow.” Shak. — Root'- 
©d-ly, o(/p. — Root^ed-noM, n. 

Root'or (robt'Cr), n. One who, or that which, roots ; 
one that tears up by the roots. 

Root^or-y, w. A pile of roots, set with plants, mosses, 
etc., and used as an ornamental object in gardening. 
Root^MV, ft- Destitute of roots. 

Rootlet (-18th n. A radicle ; a little root. 

Roorotoov C-BtSltOj «• {Boi,) A pereimiol under- 
ground stem, produ- r (i ayV 

dug leafy stems or c 

flower stems from year 
to year; arhlsome. mfFn 'jp ^ 

^Roory (-y), a. Fun 

Tvkir Rootstock of Solomon’s Beal, 
vux « Flowering Stem i b h Soars of former 

ikh t*. Bee RHOrALxe. Stems J c Terminal Bud. 
R0p0(r5p), n. [^.B. 

r&p ; akin to D. G. re</’rlng, hoop, loel. r^p rope, 
Bw. rep, Dsn. . reeb, Goth, skanoarfl^p latchet.] 

ftse, r^de, fyll, ttPi taij pltj^; 


1. A large, stout cord, usually one not less than an brambles, the strawberry, the hawthorn, apples, peail, 
inohincircumference, made of strands twisted or braided service trees, and quinces. (6) Like a ixise in shape or 
together. It differs from cord^ line^ and string^ only In appearance ; as, a rosaceous corolla. 

its size. See Cordaos. 2. Of a pure purplish pink color. 

2. A row or string consisting of a number of things Ro-MiOTo (rn-zSs^k), a. [See RosAOBOUS.] (Oief 
united, as by braiding, twining, etc. ; as, a of onions. Med. Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, an acid 

3. pi. The small intestines ; as, the ropes of birds. (called also lithic or uric add) found in oertdu red pre- 
cipitates of urine. See Umo. [0(w.] 

Ro-sal^gar (r6-zSl'gSr), n. Realgar. fOfts.l Chaucer, 


Rope ladder, a ladder made of ropes. ~ Rope mat, a mat c>iuttttcs of urme. umo. LGw.j - 

mode of cordage, or strands of old rope. — Rope of sand, Ro-sal'ffar (rC-zftl'ger), n. Realgar. [06s.] Chaucer, 

something of no cohesion or fiber ; a feeble union or tic ; II Ro-sa^-a (rn-za'li-A), n. [Cf. F. rosalie.'] {Mus,) 

something not to be relied upon. — Rope pump, a pump in A form of melody in which a phrase or passage is suc- 

which a rapidly rmiiiiug endless rope raises water by the cessively repeated, each time a step or half stop higher ; 
momentum commuincated to the water by its adhesion » r o • 

to the rope. — Ropo tranimifsion (Mach.), a method of Wo* «nM lln« is \ « 

transmitting power, as between distant places, by means (roz-Ku'Y-lTn o> -15n), n. [7?0isc -f rttif- 

of endless ropes running over grooved pulleys. — Rope’s Stie.j {them.) A complex lutrogenoim base, 
end, a piece of roiie ; esiiecially, one used as a lash in in- obtained by oxuliziug a mixture of aniline and toluidine, 
fiicting punishment. — To give one rope, to give one liberty as a colorless crystalliue substance which forms red salts, 
or license ; to let one go at will or unchecked. Those salts are essential components of many of the so- 


ion or tie ; II Ro-sa^-a n. [Cf. F. rosalie.} (Mus,) 

a pumi> in A form qI melody in which a phrase or passage is suc- 
ter by the cessively repeated, each time a step or half stop higher ; 
‘ a melodic sequence. 

by means Ros-an'l-llne (roz-Kn'Y-lTn or -ISn), n. [Bose -}- ani- 
B. — Rope’s ISie.} {Che7u.) A complex iiitrogenoim base, 
lash in in- obtained by oxidizing a mixture of aniline and toluidine, 


or license ; to let one go at will or unch 


Rope (rop), t.'. i. limp. & p. p. RoPSD (rCpt) ; p. pr. called aniline dyes, aB/uchsinc, aniline red, etc. By ex- 

& vb. n. Roping.] To be formed into rope ; to draw out tension, any one of the scries of substances derived from, 

or extend into a filament or thread, as by means of any or related to, rosanilino proper, 
glutinous or adhesive quality. Ro-Ba'rl-an (r6-za'rT-«n), n. A cultivator of roses. 

I.ct us not hang like roniVii; icicles Ro'ta-ry (rp'/A-rJ), ; pi. Rosaries (-iTz). [LL. 

Upon our Koubcb’ thatch. Shnk. rosanum a string oi beads, L. rosarium a place planted 

R with a roue or roses, fr. rosarius of roses, rosa a rose : cf. F. l osaire. 


Upon our Koubcb’ thatch. ,^hnk. rosanum a string of beads, L. rosarium a place planted 

Rope,«.<. 1. To bind, fast™, or tie wit), a rope or «itbrow»,Jr ™,or<wofro.es,roMaroae: cf 
cord! aa, to rope a bale of good*. Hence;- ^ .a' 

2. To Jounoit or faaten t^tber, a» a party of momi- ‘ 1'“''' romne^ ot scented thorn.” rcm,,^.on. 

tain climbers, with a rop.,. “ ‘ 2. (72. C. C/,.) A wrie. of prayers (see Note below) 

3. To partition, sopaiato, or divide off, by means of a to ^ recited In order, on beads i also, a string 

rope, so as to include or exclude soumtbing ; ns, to rope >;y the prayers are counted. 

in, or ropo off, a plot of ground j to ropo out a crowd. 'o'my of hi. pray^tr.. ifilfM. 

4 To lasBo (a steer horsel (Coll do Jf S ^ A rosrrri/ consists of fifteen decades. Each decade 

K fn coiitains ten At'c J/arioA, marked by smsll beads, preceded 

B. To draw, as with a roi>e , to enti< c , to inveigle , to ^ Paternoster, marked by a larger bead, and con- 
decoy ; as, to rone in customers or voters. iSlang, U. S.} py ^ cforia Potri. Five decades make a chaplet, 

6. To prevent from winning a horse), by pulling or a third part of the rosary. lip. Fitzpatrick, 

Qn^{r\^. {Rad7tg Slang, Eng.} 3. A chaplet; a garland ; a series or collection, as of 

Ropo'band' (rop'bKnd')* w* (Maut.) A small piece of beautiful thoughts or of literary selections, 
spun yarn or marline, used to fasten the head of the Every day propound toyourBclf a rosary or chaplet of good 
soil to the spar. [Written also roba7id, and robbin.} works to present to God at night. ,kr. Taylor. 

[ RopoMon^OOr (-dAn/s8r), «. One who dances, walks, 4, ^ coin bearing the figure of a rose, fraudulently 
or performs acrobatic feats, on a rope extended tlirough circulated iu Ireland in the 13th century for a penny. 

I the air at some height. Rope'dan^Clllg, n. Rotary shtll (Zo'ul.), any marine gastropod shell of tho 


le air at some height. KOpe^ORll Clllg, n. Rotary ahcll (Zo'ul.), any marine gastropod shell of tho 

Ropier (-5r), 71. 1. A maker of roiies. F. Ptoinna7i. penus Moimdonta. They are top-shaped, bright-colored, 

2. One who ropes goods ; a packer. and pearly. 

3. One fit to be hanged. {Old Slang} Douce. RoB'cld (rSs'sTd), a. [L. roscidus, fr. ros, roris, dew.] 

Rop'er-y (-8r-y), M. 1. A place where ropes are made. Containing, or consisting of, dew ; dewy. {It.} Bacon. 
2. Tricks deserving the halter; roguery. [06.?.] Ros'COe-Ute (rSs'kft-lIt), 7?. [From an English chem- 

“ Baucy merchant . so full of his r^c/7/.” Shak. ist, H. E. Roscoe -| ditc.} (3/m,) A green micaceous 

Ropo’S^'-OIld^ (rops'Bud^), v. t. To punish with a niineral occurring in minute scales. It is essentially a 
rope’s end. silioate of alumina and potash containing vanadium. 

Rope^walk^ (rSp'wjvkOt n. A long, covered walk, or Rose (roz), imp. of Rise. 


Rope^walk^ (rSp'wjvkOt n. A long, covered walk, or 
a low, level building, where ropes are manufactured. 
Rope^Walk^er (-er), n. A ropedancor. 


Bilioate of alumina and potash containing vanadium. 
Rose (roz), imp. of Rise. 

Rose, n. [AB. rose, L. rosa, probably akin to Gr. 
pobov. Armor, vnrd, Ol’er. vareda ; * 


Rope'-yarn' (-yUrn'), «. The yarn or thread of any and perhaps to E. xcort : cf. F. 
stuff of which the strands of a ropo ore made. rose, from the Latin. Cf. Cop- 

Rop'l-ly (r5p'T-iy), adv. In a ropy manner ; in a vis- ferab, Rhododendron.] 1. A 
cons or glutinous manner. fiower and elirub of any species of 

Ropl-ness, n. Quality of being ropy ; viscosity. the genus Rosa, of which there 
Rop'lsll, a. Somewliat ropy. are many specaes, mostly found in 

Rop'y (-j?), a. Capable of being drawn Into a thread, the northern honiisphoro. 
as a glutinous substance ; stringy ; viscous ; tenacious ; - Roses are shrubs with pin- 

glut i nous ; as, 7*07)1/ sinipj fopyli'CM. ^ nato leaves and usually prickly 


Roo^UO-lauro (rbk'e-lor ; 277), 7i. [F. ; so called stems. The flowers are large, and 

after Duo do Roquelattre, in tho reign of Louis XIV.] in tho wild state have five petals 


A cloak reaching alxiut to, or just ^low', the knees, of a color varying from deep pink 
worn in the 18th century. [Written oIbo roquelo.} ifvrntUvnffnn 

quet) To hit, as another s ball, with one s ow'n ball. creased and tlie natural perfume ( 

Ro-qU0t^, 1’. i. To hit another’s ball with one’s own. many distinct classes of roses ha* 



.yeiiow. Robo iRosn Car<h 

izmgthe iina). KoUuced. 
eatly m- 

lerfume enhanced. In this way 
roses have been formed, as the 


Ro'ral (r5'r«l), o. [L. rox, rom, dew.] Of or pertain- Hanksin, Bourbon, Boursalt, China, Anisette, hybrid 
ing to dew; consisting of dew ; dewy. {R.} M. Green, perpetual, etc., with multitudes of varieties iu nearly 


Ro-ra'tion (ro-ra'shOn), 71. [L. roratio, fr. rorare to every class. 


jjcrpefual, etc., with multitudes of varieties iu nearly 


drop dew, fr, 7 0,?dew\] A falling of dew. [J?.] 

R(Fi1g (lo'rTk), a. [L. ros, 7'oris, dew.] Of or per- 
1 taining to dew ; resembling dew* ; dewy. 


Rorlc figures {Phy.dcs), figures which appear upon a , ' 

polished surface, as gloss, when objects which have been delivering water m fine jtts 
near to, or in contact with, the surface are removed and at the foot of a pump, 
the surface breathed upon ; — callml also Moser's images. B- (Med.) Tho erysipelas 


2. A knot of ribbon formed like a rose ; a rose knot ; 

a rosette, esp. one w orn on a shoe. Shak. 

3. {Arch.) A rose window. See Ro.xe window, below. 

4. A i>erforated nozzle, as of a pipe, spout, etc., for 


aroBohoad; also, a strainer 


Ro'rld (rd'rTd), a. [L. roridus, fr. ros, roris, dew.] 
Dewy; bedewed. [/?.] T. Granger. 

RO-rU'er-OUS (ro-rYf'Sr-Hs), a. [L. rorifer; ros, roris. 


dew -f- /erre to bear; cf. F. tori/h'e.} 
producing dew. [i?.] 


Generating or 


B. {Med.) Tho erysipelas. DunpHson, 

• 6 . The card of the mariner’s compass ; also, a circular 
card w ith radiating lines, used iu other instruments. 

7. The color of a rose ; rose-red ; pink. 

8. A diamond. See Rose diamond, below. 

Cabbage rose, China rose, etc. See under Gabbaor, 


Ro-rlfau-ent(-Hl-rnt).o. [L. ro#, rom, dew -f China, cjc.- Corn roso (Bat.) Ctmi poppy, under 

whale 

1 'Y,® a low American leguminous shrub (AofttTim 6 /5j)7</a) with 

with folds.] (Aool.) A very large Nortii Atlantic whale- ijm^dsome clusters of rose-colored blossoms. -■ Rosa anl- 
bone whale {Physalus anUquorum, or Balwnoptera phy- Une. (Chem,) Same as Rosanilinb. - Ross appio ( Dot.), tlie 
sains). It has a dorsal fin, and strong longitudinal folas fruit of the tropical myrtaceous tree Euaenia Jambos. 
on the throat and belly. Called also razorbock. It .is an edible berry an inch or more in diameter, and is 


Common Rorqual, or Razorback iBalmioptcra physalus). 


EgET" It is one of the lar^st of the whales, sometimes pr^ucing a rose-shaped flame. — Bose camphor * Y' 
becoming nearly one hundred feet long, but it is more (Chem.), a solid odorless substance which sep- Rote Bee- 
slender than the right whales, and is noted for its swift- aratea from rose oil —Rose campion. (Mot.) tic («)• 
HOBS. The name is sometimes applied to other related See under Campion ~ - .v, . . xt.., o.,. 

species of finback whales. rose cold. — Rose chaf 


Corn. —Infantile rose (Med.), a variety of roseola. — Ja- 
maica rose, (i/of.) Bee under Jamaica. — Rose acacia (Bof.), 
a low American leguminous shrub (Rohinia hispida) with 
handsome clusters of rose-colored blossoms. -- Rose ani- 
line. (Chem,) Same as Rosanilinb. — Rose apple ( Dot.), the 
fruit of the tropical myrtaceous tree Eugenia Jambos. 
It is an edible berry on inch or more in diameter, and is 
said to have a very strong roselike perfume. — Rose beetle. 
(Zo'vl.) (a) A small yellowdah or buff long- ^ r 
leggod beetle (Maa'odactylus subsjnnosus), / 

which eats the leaves of various plants, and 
is often very injurious to rosebuslics, apple 
trees, grapevines, etc. Called also rose hug, \ 

and rose chafer, (b) The European rose chafer. / y 
— Rose bng. (Xo'ul.) Seme as Rose beetle, Bose 
chafer, — KoM bnmer, a kind of gas-burner / V 
’ ^ a-ahaped flame. — Bose camphor ' 


See under Campion. — Roee catarrh (Med.), Nat, sue. 
rose cold. — Rose chafer. (ZoYd.) (a) A common European 


Ro'ni-lailt (ryru-lent), ff. [L. romfentus, from ros, beetle (Cetonia aurata) which is 
■07*?j, dew.] 1. Full of. or abounding in. dew. [/?.] often very injurious to roso- 


ro7*?j, dew.] 1. Full of, or abounding in, dew. [/?.] very injurious to rose- 

Wt7{tvm,a- [L.'n>»,rorfa,aew.] Dewy. [A-.] 7«rii^ 

And shook his wings with rory May-dew wot. Fairfax, uted to the iidialation of the ef- f ^1^ I T 
RIHM^OMOB (r3-zl'8htts), a, [L. rox«ret«, fr. Rw." ' 

row.] 1. ^ot.) (a) Of or pertaining to a natural order cJlVof a rose ; pink ; hence, a AdiS 

of plants (Rosacem) of which the rose is the tyi>e. It beautiful hue or apnoarance ; t^l" • a Larva 
includes also tlie plums and cherries, meadowsweet, fancied beauty, attractiveness, or 

; food, fo'bt ; out, oil ; chair ; so ; Binff, ink ; then, thin ; how ; zh =: z in azure. 
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promise. — Rom do Pompodour, Rom d« B«rry, n^oo ouc* 

cei^vely Riven to a delicate rooe color used on Bevres por> 
oelain. ~R^ diamond, a diamond, one side of whicu is 
flat, and the other cut into twenty-four triaueular facets 
in two ranges which form a convex face pointed at the 
top. Cf. Brilioant, n. — Rose oar. Bee under Ear. — 
Rose older the Guelder-rose. •— Rose englao, a ma- 

chine, or an appendage to a turning lathe, by which a 
surface of wood, metal, etc., is engraved wltli a variety 
of curved lines. ( Va/j/. — Rose hunily (iio/.), the Rosacea'. 
Bee Bobaceour. — Rose fovor ( Mrd .), rose cold. — Boie fly 
(/io'Ol.), a rose beetle, or rose chafer. — Roso gall {ZooL), 
any gsB found on rosebushes. Bee Bbdiouar. *— Roso 
knot, a ribbon, or other pliable band, plaited so as to re- 
semble a rose ; a rosette. — Rom lake, Rom madder, a rich 
tint prepared from lac and madder precipitated on an 
earthy basis. FairholL ~ ILoee mallow. (Bot.) (a) A name 
of several malvaceous plants of the genus hihiums, with 
large rose-colored flowers, (h) The hollyhock. — Roio 
nain a nail with a convex, faceted head. — Roso noble, an 
ancient Englisli gold coin, stamped with the figure of a 
rose, first struck in tho reipi of Edward III., and current 
at «8. 8d. Bir W. Scott. — Rose of China. (Bot.) Bee China 
ro.^c (6), under China. — Roso of Jericho (Bot.), a Syrian 
cruciferous plant (Anastaticn JJierorhuTitira} which rolls 
up when dry, and expands again wlien moistened ; - 
called also resurrection plant. — Rose of Sharon {Bat.}, an 
ornamental malvat^eous shrub (Hihisnis Bi/riarus). In 
the Bible the name is used for soTue tiow(<r not yet iden- 
tified, perhaps a Narcissus, or possibly the great lotus 
flower. — Rose oil (Chem.), the yellow essential oil ex- 
tracted from various species of rose blossoms, and form- 
ing the chief part of attar of roses. — Rose pink, a pig- 
ment of a rose color, made by dyeing chalk or whiting 
with a decoction of Brazil wood and alum ; also, the color 
of the pigment. — Rose quartz {Aim.), a variety of quartz 
which is rose-red. — Rose rash. { Afe < f .) Same os Roseola. 

- Eoio slug {ZooL), the small green larva of a bla<!k 
sawlly {Schmilria ros!c). These larvju feed in groups on 
the parenchyma of tho leaves of rosebuahes, and are often 
abundant and very destructive. - Roso window {Arch.), a 
circular window filled 
with ornamental tracery. 

Called also Catherine 
wheel, and inarvjold 
ivindou'. Cf. u'hcel icm- 
dvic, under Wheel, — 

Bummer rose (Med.), a va- 
riety of roseola. Bee 
Roseola. — Under the 
rose [a translation of L. 
sub roMl, in secret ; pri- 
vately ; in a manner that 
forbids disclosure ; — tho 
rose being among the 
ancients the symbol of 
secrecy, and hung up at entertainments as a token that 
nothing there said was to be divulged. —Wars of the 
Roeei {Enf}- Hist.), feuds lietween the Houses of York 
and Ijoneaster, the ichite rose, being the badge of the 
House of York, and the red rose of the House of Lancaster. 

Rose (roz), V, t. 1. To render rose-colored ; to red- 
den; to finsh. [/'oeGc] “A maid yet rosed over with 
the virgin crimson of modesty.” Shak. 

2. To l)er(ume, 08 with rotw^a. [Poetic'] Tennyson. 
R0'se-al(r5'z^-al),o. [L. roseus, fr. rosn a rose.1 Ke- 
senibling a rose in smell or color. [Ofc.t.] Sir T. Elyot. 

R(/BO-ate (r3'z§-at), a. [Cf. L. msens, rosntus, pre- 
pared from roses. See Roseal, Rose.] 1. Full of rosea ; 
rosy ; as, roseate bow ers. 

2. Resembling arose in color or fragrance ; esp., tinged 
with rose color; blooming; as, roseate beauty; her ro- 
seate lips. 

Rossate tern (ZooL), an American and European tern 
(Sterna DougaUi) whose breast is roseate in the breeding 
season. 

RoscKbay'' (rSz'baO, n. (Rot.) (o) The oleander, 
(i) Any shrub of the genua Rhododendron. 
[U. .S.] (c) An licrb (E^^ilobium spieatum) with showy 
purple flowers, common in Europe and North America ; 

— called also great xrillow herb. 

Roseniud^ (-bQdO, n. The flower of a rose before it 
opens, or when but partially open. 

ROfle^Uflh^ (-bushO, n. The bush or shrub which 
bears roses. 

ROBO'-CoTored (-ktlFSrd), a. 1. Having the color of 
a pink ro.se ; rose-pink ; of a delicate pink color. 

2. Uncommonly beautiful ; hence, extravagantly fina 
or pleasing ; alluring ; as, rose-colored anticipations. 

R0B6^--0llt'' (-ktitM, a. Cut flat on the reverse, and 
with a convex face formed of triangular facets in rows ; 

— said of diamonds and other precious stones. See Rose 
diamond, under Rose. Cf. Beilliant, n. 

ROBB^drop^, n. 1. A lozenge having a rose flavor. 

2. A kind of earring. Simmonds. 

3. (Med.) A ruddy eruption upon the nose caused by 
drinking ardent spirits ; a grog blossom. 

ROBB'lllloh' ('finch'), n. (Zo'dl.) Any one of numer- 
ous species of Asiatic finches of tho genera Carpodacus, 
and Propasser, and allied genera, in which the male is 
more or less colored with rose red. 

Robb^HbIi^ (-fish'), n, (Zobl.) A large marine scor- 
pirnoJd food fish 
(Sebastes mart- 
nus) found on the 
northern coasts 
of Europe and 
America. Called 
also red perch, 

hemdurgan. Nor- tW 

way haddock, and ^ 

al«., erronMu.ly, ^ 

snapper, bream, ' 

and hergylt. 

53^ Wiien full grown It Is usually bright rose-wd or 
orange-red ; the young are usually roottlod with red and 
dusky brown. 

BdMlltAd^ (-bSdO, n. 1. See Rosb, n., 4. 

2. A many-sided pyramidal head upon a nail ; alao, a 
nail with such a h©a/l. 

Ro'BB-lne (r3'z^-Tn nr -Sn), n. See Maobicta. 




Ro'BB-Ula (rS'zd-lit), n. [From tha Oennon miner- 
alogist Q. Rose -f- -/t/e.] (ATtn.) A hydrous arsenlate of 
cobalt, occurring in small red crystals, allied to erythrite. 

II Ro-BBIIb (ri-zSl'ia), n. [NL., dim. of L. rosa rose.] 
(Zo'61.) A beautiful Australian iiarrakeet (Platycereus 
eximius) often kept as a cage bird. The head and back 
of the neck are scarlet, the throat is^hite, the back dark 
green varied with lighter green, and the breast yellow. 

Ro-bbUb' (r6-z8l'), w. {Rot.\ A malvaceous plant 
(/fiiwcfiA Nahdan^tf) cultivated in the East and West 
Indies for its fleshy calyxes, which are used lor making 
tarts and jelly and an acid drink. 

ROBO'mal'OBB (rSz'mfiF&z), n. [From the native 
name ; cf. Malay rasa mala the name of tlie tree.] The 
liquid storax of the East Indian lAquidam- 
bar orie 7 i tails. 

Rose'ma-ry (roz'mi-ry), n. [OE. rosma- 
rine, L. rosmariuus ; ros dew (cf. Russ. 
rosa, Lith. rasa, Skr. rasa juice) -f- rnarimts 
marine : cf. F. romarin. In English the word 
has lieen changed as if it meant the rose 
of Mary. Bee Marine.] (Rot.) A labiate 
shrub (jRosniaHnus officmalis) with narrow 
grayish leaves, growing native in the soutli- 
om part of France, Spain, and Italy, also in 
Asia Minor and in China. It has a fragrant 
smell, and a warm, pungent, bitterish taste. 

It is used in cookery, perfumery, etc., and 
is an emblem of fidelity or constancy. 

'I'hore '« roKcmarg, that *8 for remembrance. Sltak. 
Marsh roMinary. (a) A little shrub (Andromeda polifo- 
lia) growing in cold swamps and having leaves like those 
of the rosemary, (h) See imder Marsh. — Rossmary pin®, 
the loblolly pine. Bee under Loblolly. 

ROB^en (rSz^’n), a. Consisting of roses; rosy. [Obs^ 
Ro^Ben-mul'ler’S or'gan (ro'zen-myl'lSrz 8r'gan). 
[Bo named from its first dcscriber, J. C. Rosenmuller, a 
German anatomist.] (Anal.) The ]^rovarium. 

Ro^bB-O- (r3'z€-6-). (Chem.) A prefix (also used adjoc- 
tively) signifying rose-red; specifically used to designate 
certain rose-rod compounds (called roseo-cobaltic com- 
pounds) of cobalt with ammonia. Of. Luteo-. 

II Ro-Be'O-la (ri-ze'i-lfl), n. [NL., dim. of L. rosa a 
rose.] (Med.) A rose-colored efflorescence upon the 
skin, occurring in circumscribed patches of little or no 
elevation and often alternately fading and reviving ; 
also, an acute specific disease which is characterized by 
an eruption of this character; — called also rose rash. 
— Ro-Be^o-loQB (-His), a. 

Rose'-plnk' (roz'plnk'), a. 1. Having a pink color 
like that of the rose, or like the pigment called rose 
pink. Boe Rose pink, under Ross. 

2. Disposed to clothe everything with roseate hues ; 
hence, sentimental. Rose-pink piety.” C. Kingsley. 
ROB'er (rSz'er), n. A rosier ; a rosebush. [Gft.?.] 
ROSB'-rBd^ (rOz'rSdG, a. Red as a rose ; specifically 
(ZooL ), of a pure purplish red color. Chaueer. 

ROBB^—ri'Bl (rSz'ri'el), n. [See Rose, and Royal.] 
A name of several English gold coins struck in different 
reigns and having different values ; a rose noble. 

ROBB^rOOV (roz'robt'), n. (Bot.) A fleshy-leaved herb 
(Rhodiola roseaC, rosewort; — so called because the 
roots have the oaor of roses. 

ROB'BT-y (rSz'er-y), n. A place wlicre roses are culti- 
vated ; a nursery of roses. Bee Rosary, 1. 

R(/Bet (rS'zSt), n. [F. rosette. See Rosette.] A red 
color used by painters. Peacham. 

Ro-BBt'ta Stone' (rd-z8t't& stun'). A stone found at 
Rosetta, in E^pt, bearing a trilingual inscription, by aid 
of which, with other inscriptions, a key was obtained to 
the hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt. Brandc ct' C. 

Ro-set'ta wood' (wd&d'). An East Indian wood of 
a reddish orange color, handsomely veined with darker I 
marks. It is occasionally used for cabinetwork. lire. 

Ro-sette' (r8-z8t'), n. [F., dim. of rose a rose. Cf. I 
Roset.] 1. An imitation of a roue by means of ribbon 
or other material, — used os an ornament or a badge. 

2. (Arcfi.) An ornament in the form of a rose or roun- 
del, — much used in decoration. 

3. A red color. See Roset. 

4. A rose burner. Bee under Robe. 

5. (^Zo'dl.) (a) Any structure having n flowerlike form ; 
especially, the group of five broad ambulacra on the up- 

g er side of the spatangoid and clypeastroid sea urchins. 

ee Jllust. of Spicule, and Sand dollar, under Sand, (b) 
A flowerlike color marking ; as, the rosettes on the Jeopard. 

Robs' wa'tor (rSz'w^^tSr). Water tinctured with 
roses by distillation. I 

Roso'-wa'ter, a. Having the odor of rose water ; 
hence, affectedly nice or delicate ; sentimental. ''‘Rose- 
water philanthropy.” Carlyle. 

ROBO'WOOd' (-wCf&d'), n. A valuable cabinet wood of 
a dark red color, streaked and variegated with black, 
obtained from several tropical leguminous trees of the 
genera Dalbe gia and Machmrium. The finest kind is 
from Brazil, and is said to be from the Dalhergia nigra. 

African rosewood, the wood of the leguminous tree Ple- 
rocarpus erinaceus. — Junaica roMwood, the wood of two 
West Indian trees (Amyris hnlsamifera, and lAnoriera 
ligustrina). — Hew Bonth WalM rosewood, the wood of 
TtHchiHa glandulosn, a tree related to the margosa. 

ROBO'Wonn' (-wfirm'), n. (Zo6l.) The larva of any 
one of several species of lepidopterous 
Insects which feed upon the leaves, 
buds, or blossoms of the rose, especially ™ ^ " 
Cacacin rosaceana, which rolls up tho 
leaves for a nest, and devours both the 
leaves and buds. 

ROBB'wort' (-wfirt'), n. (Sot.) (a) 

Roseroot. (b) Any plant nearly related 
to the rose. Lindley. 

ROB'l-orn'oUa (rSz'T-krn'abon), n. 

[The name is probably due to a Clerman 
theologian, Johann Valentin Andrett, who 




Boaewomi ( Ca- 
ccrcUi rosacea- 
na). a I.Arva. 
6 Imago. 


in anonymous pamphlets called himself a knight of the 
Rose Cross (G. Rosenkrews), using a seal with a Bt An- 
drew’s cross and four roses.] One who, in the 17th cen- 
tury and the early part of the 18th, claimed to belong to 
a secret society of philosophers deeply versed in the se- 
crets of nature, — tho alleged society having existed, it 
was stated, several hundred years. 

13^ The Rosicruoians were also called Brothers of the 
Rosy Cross, Rosy-cross Knights, Rosy-cross philosophers, 
etc . Among other protenslons, they claimed to be able to 
transmute metals, to prolong Uie, to know what is passing 
in distant places, and to discover the most hidden things 
by the application of the Cabala and science of numbers. 

RoB'l-oru'olan (r5z'T-krp'shan), a. Of or pertaining 
to the Rosicrucians, or their arts. 

Ros'led (rSz'Td), a. Decorated with roses, or with 
the color of roses. 

RfFslor (rS'zliSr), «. [F., fr. L. rosarius of roses. Of. 
RosAJaY.] A rosebusli ; roses, collectively. [G6 j.] 

Crowned with a garland of sweet rosier. Sjtenser. 
ROB'l'ly (r5z'T-lj/), mfp. In a rosy manner. M. Arnold. 
ROB'in (rSz'ln), 71. [A variant of 7’e.s?n.] The hard, 
amber-colored resin left after distilling off the volatile oil 
of turpentine ; colophony 

Roiln oil, nn oil obtained from the resin of the pine tree, 
— used by pointers and for lubricating macliinery, etc. 

ROB'in, V. i. To rub with rosin, os musicians rub the 
bow of a violin. 

Or with the rostued how torment the string. Oay. 
RosT-neSB (roz'l-uSs), n. Tlio quality of being rosy. 
ROB'ln-Weed' (r5z'Tn-w'6dO, n. (Bot.) (a) The com- 
pass plant. Bee under Oompass. (b) A name given in 
California to various composite plants which secrete res- 
ins or have a resinous smell. 

RoB'in-y (-y), a. Like rosin, or having its qualities. 
ROB'land (rbs'lnnd), n. [W, rhos a. meadow, a moor 
-f E. land.] Heatlw land ; land full of heather ; moorish 
or watery laud. [Prov. Eng.] 

ROB'ma-rlne' (r5z'mA-reuO, w. [OE. See Rosemary.] 

1. Dew from the sea ; sea dew. [G/>5.] 

Tlint purer brine 

And whoU’Honie dew culled rDKinarvte. B. Jonson. 

2. Rosemary. [0 />a'.] Spenser, ” Biting on anise 
seed and rosmarine.'^ Bp. Hall. 

ROB'ma-rllie', n. [Norw. rosmar a walrus ; ros a horse 
(akin to E. hor.ie) -j- (probably) mar the sea.] A fabu- 
lous sea animal which was reported to climb by means 
of its teeth to the tops of rocks to feed upon tho dew. 

And greedy rosmarines with visages ilcformc. Spenser. 
Ro-BOl'lc (rS-zSinfk), a. [Rose -f- carbo/«'c.] (Chem.) 
Pertaining to, or designating, a complex red 
(called rosolic acid) w hich is analogous to rosanilino and 
aurin. It is produced by oxidizing a mixture of phenol 
and cresol, as a dark red amorimous mass, CjoHioOx, 
which forms weak salts with bases, and stablo ones with 
acids. Called also methyl aurin, and, formerly, corallm. 

Robb (rbs; 115), w. [Etymol. uncertain.] The rough, 
wtaly matter on the surface of the bark of trees. [Prov. 
Eng. & Local, V. <S.] 

Robb, v. t. To divest of the ross, or rough, scaly sur- 
faite ; ivs, to ross bark. [Pocuf, U. »S’.] 

Rob'BOI (rbs'sCl), 71. Light land ; rosland. [Oh.r. or 
Prov. Eng.] Mortimer, 

R 08 'Bel-ly (-ly), a. Loose ; light. [06.7.] Mortimer. 
ROBt (rbat), w. Bee Roust. [Ncof.] Jamieson. 

RoB'tel (rSs'tSl), 71. [L. rostcllnm, dim. of rostrum a 

beak : cf. F. rostelle.'] Bame as Rostki.lum. 

RoB-tel'lAT (rfis-tSI'lfir), a. Pertaining to a rostellum. 
Ros'tel-late (rSs'tfil-lat), a. [NL, rosteUatus.] Hav- 
ing a rostellum, or small beak ; terminating in a beak. 

ROB-teril-lorm (r5s-t81'll-f0rm), a. Having the form 
of a rostellum, or small beak. 

II ROB-tellum (-Ifim), n. ; pi. Rostella (-U). [L. See 
Rostel.] a small beaklike process or extension of some 
part ; a small rostrum ; as, the rostellum of the stigma of 
violets, or of the operculum of many mosses ; tho rostel- 
lum on the head of a tai>eworm. 

ROB'ter (rCs'tSr), n. [Perhaps a corruption of regis- 
ter; or cf. roll.] (Mil.) A register or roll showing the 
order in which officers, enlisted men, companies, or regi- 
ments are called on to serve. 

Ros'tra (-tri), n. pi. Bee Robtruii, 2. 

ROB'tral (-tral), a. [L. rostraiis, fr. rostrum a heak : 
cf. F. rostral.] Uf or pertaining to the beak or snout of 
an animal, or the beak of a ship ; resembling a rostrum, 
esp., tho rostra at Rome, or their decorations. 

IMonumcntB] adorned with rostral crowns and navnl orna- 
ments. Addison. 

ROB'trate (rWtrtt), \ a. [L. rostratus, fr. rostrum a 
Ros'tra-ted (-trfi-tSd), J beak. Bee Rostrum.] 1. Hav- 
ing a process resembling thb beak of a bird; beaked; 
rostellate. t 

2 . Furnished or adornecjl with •, 
beaks ; as, rostrated galleys, t 
II RoB-trH'e-ra (rSs-trTf'S-H), ti. 
pi. [NL., fr. L, rostrum lieak -f* 
ferre to bear.] (ZooL) A division 
of pectinibranchiate gastrdpods, 
having the hood prolonged ijito a 
snout which is not retractile. ( 

RoB'trl-fonn (rSs'trT-ferm), a. 

HL. rostrum a beak -4- -form .1 cf. 

F. rostriforme.'] Having the florra 
of a beak. ' 

II RoB'tni-liim (-tru-ifim), L ; 
pi. RoBTEtTLA (-1&). [NL., dim. <l>f « 

L. rostrum a beak.] A little rosv 525^^?* 

ROB'tnun (-trlim), 7». / pi, L. expanded, rlloitrum. 
Rostba (-trA), E. Rostrums^ 

(-trfimz). [L., beak, ship’s beak, fr. rodere, rosum, to 
gnaw. Bee Rodent.] 1. The beakAor head of a ship. 
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2* pi. (Rostra) (Rom. Antiq.) The Beaks ; the stiM 
or platform in the forum where orations, pleadings, fu- 
neral haranMes, etc., were delivered ; — so called be- 
cause, after the Latin war, it was adorned with the beaks 
of captured vessels ; later, applied also to other platforms 
erected in Rome for the use of public orators. 

d. Hence, a stage for public speaking ; the pulpit or 
platform occupied by an orator or public speaker. 

Myself will mount the rostrum in hi# favor. Aihhsnn. 
4 . (Zodl.) (a) Any beaklike prolongation, esp. of tlio 
head of an animal, as the beak of birds. (6) The beak, 
or sucking mouth parts, of Hemiptera. (r) The snout of 
a gastropod mollusk. See lUiist. of Littokina. (d) The 
anterior, often spinelike, prolongation of tlie carapace of 
a crustacean, as in the lobster and the prawn. 

6. (Hot.) Same as Rostelutm. 

6. (Old Chem.) The pipe to convey the distilling 
li^ior into Its receiver in the common alembic. Quincy. 

7. (Surg.) A pair of forceps of various kinds, having a 

beaklike form. [O&s.] Core. 

Ro^fU-late (rS'ztt-lSt), a. [NL. rosulatvs^ fr. L. rosa 
arose.] (Hoi.) Arranged in little roselike clusters; — 
said of leaves and bracts. 

Ros^'y (rSz'y), a. [^Comjpnr. Rosier (-T-Sr); superl. 
Rosiest.] Resembling a rose In color, form, or qualities ; 
blooming ; red ; blushing ; also, adorned with roses. 

A smile that glowed 

Celestial rosy^-red, love’s proper hue. Milton. 
While blooming youth and guy delight 
Sit on thy rosy checks con fessed. Prior. 

Hosy is cometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds ; as, roav-bosomed, roJt //-colored, 
ro.v //-crowmsd, /•o.vj/-fingered, rosy-tmted. 

Rosy cross. See the Note under Rosicrucian, 7i. 

Rot (r5t), V. i. limu, & p. j>. Rotted ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Rotting.] [OK. rotten, AS. rotian ; akin to D. rotten, 
Prov. G. rotten, OHG. rozzen, G. fasten to steep flax, 
led. rotnu to rot, Sw. ruttnn, Dan. raadne, leal, rotinn 
rotten. V117. Cf. Ret, Rotten.] 1. To undergo a 

{ irocesa common to erganic substances by which they 
ose the cohesion of tlioir parts and pass through cer- 
tain diemlcal changes, giving olT usuallv in some stages 
of the process more or leas offensive odors; to become 
decomposed by a natural process ; to putrefy ; to decay. 
Fixed like a plant on his peculiar spot. 

To draw nutrition, propagate, uml rot. Popf. 

2. Figuratively : To perish slowly ; to decay ; to die ; 
to become corrupt. 

Four of tlic Bufforers were left to rot in irons. Macaulay. 
Rot. poor bachelor, in your club. Thackeray. 
Syn. -- To putrefy ; corrupt , decay ; spoil. 

R0t, r. f. 1. To nuiko putrid ; to cause to be wholly 
or partially decomposed by natural processes ; as, to rot 
vegetable fiber. 

2. To expose, as flax, to a process of maceration, etc., 
for the purpose of separating the fiber ; to ret. 

Rot, n. 1. Process of rotting ; decay; initrefaction. 

2. (Hot.) A disease or decay in fruits, leaves, or w'ood, 
supposed to bo caused by miuute fungi. See Bitter rot, 1 
Black rot, etc., below. 

3. [Cf. G. 7 ’otz glanders.] A fatal distemper which | 
attacks sheep and sonuitiiues other animals. It is due ! 
to the presence of a parasitic worm in tho liver or gall j 
bladder. See Ist Fi.uoi, 2. I 

His cattle must of rot and murrain die. Milton. ! 
Bitter rot (Hot.), a disease of apples, caused by tho fun- j 
gus tilieo.sjioriuin /ructiyennm. T\ L. ticribner. - Black | 
rot (i/of.), a disease of grapevines, attacking tlie leaves 
and fruit, caused by the fungus Lmstadia Bid well ii. F. 
L. Scribner. — Dry rot. ( Bat.) Boo under Day. — Grinder's 
rot. (.Med.) See under Grinder. — Potato rot. (Hot.) See 
uinlcr Potato. — 'White rot (Hot.), a disease of grapes, 
first appearing in wliitish pustules on the fruit, caused 
hy thf^ fungus Coniot/iyriuin diplodiella. F. L. Scribner. 

II Ro'ta (rS'td), n. [L. rota wheel. The name is said 
to allude to the design of the floor of the room in which 
the court used to sit, which was that of a wheel. See 
Rotary.] 1, An ecclesiastical court of Rome, called 
also Bota Romana, that takes cognizance of suit# by ap- 
peal. It consists of twelve members. 

2. (Bfig. Hist.) A short-lived political club estab- 
lished in 1G59 by J. Harrington to Inculcate the demo- 
cratic doctrine of election of the principal offloers of the 
state by ballot, and the annual retirement of a portion 
of Parliament. 

RfPta (rS'tA), n. (Mus.) A species of zither, played 
like a guitar, used In the Middle Ages in church music ; 
— written also rotta. 

Ro^ta-dsm (rd^tH-sYz’m), n. See Rhotaoisu. 

Ro'tftl (r5Tr/]), a. Relating to wheels or to rotary 
motion; rotary, [i?.] 

R(Pta-Ute (r5't^lit), w. [L. rota wheel -4- •lite.'] 
(Paleon.) Any fossil fonimJnifor of the genus Rotaliu, 
abundant in the chalk formation. See Hlust. under 
Rhizopod. 

Ro'ta>ry (-ry), a. [L. rota a wheel. Bee Roll, v., 
and cf. Barouche, Rodomontade, Roue, Round, a., Uow- 
SL.] Turning, as a wheel on its axis ; pertaining to, or 
resembling, the motion of a wheel on its axis ; rotatory ; 
as, rotary motion. 

Rotary aiigliio, a steam lengine in which tlie continuous 
rotation of the sliaft is {produced by the di- 
rect action of the steam upon rotating devices 
which serve as pistons, li^tead of being de- 
rived from a reciprocating motion, as in the 
ordinary engine ; a ste^m turbine .‘ — colled 
also rotatory engine. — ( Rotaxy pomp, a pump 
in which the fluid is in^pelled by rotating de- 
vices which take the maue of recipro(5ating 
buckets or pistons. — Rotary shoars, shears, 
as for cloth, metal, etc., in which re- - 

volving sharp-edged or sharp-ooniered SeetJon of ^uble 
Wheels do the cuStiug. ~ Rotary valvo, Wheel Rotary 
a ^ve acting bj^ntlnuous or par- J 

tlal rotation, an ^Ftho four-way cock. Century 
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R<m-gOOpe (r5't4w»k3p), ». [L. rota a wheel + 

•scope. [Some as Qtboscopb, 1.] 

KO'tRte (-tit), a. [L. roiatus, p. p. 
of rotare to turn round like a wheel, 
fr. rota wheel. See Rotaet, and cf. 

Roue.] Having the parts spreading 
out like a wheel ; wheel-shaped ; as, 
a rGftffe spicule or scale; a rotate 
corolla, t. e., a monopetalous corolla 
with a fiattish border, and no tube or a very short one, 
Ro^te (rS'tat), r. i. (imp. & p. p. Rotated (-t6-t6d) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Rotating.] 1. To turn, as a wheel, 
round an axis ; to revolve. 

2- To perform any act, function, or operation in turn ; 
to hold office in turn ; as, to rotate in office. 

Ro^tate, r. t. 1 . To cause to turn round or revolve, 
os a wheel around an axle. 

2. To cause to succeed in turn ; esp., to cause to suc- 
ceed some one, or to bo succeeded by some one, in office. 
[C 0 // 07 .] “ Both, after a brief service, were rotated out 
of office.’’ Harper's Mag, 

Ro'ta-ted (rS'tft-tSd), a. Turned round, as a wheel ; 
also, wheel-shaped ; rotate. 

Ro-ta'tlon (rd-tS'Mhfin), n. [L. rotatio : cf. F. rota- 
tion.^ 1. Tlie act of rotating or turning, as a wheel or a 
solid body on its axis, as distinguished from the progress- 
ive motion of a body revolving round another body or 
a distant point ; thus, the daily turning of the earth on its 
axis is a rotation ; its annual motion round the smi is a 
revolution. 

2. Any return or guocession in a series. 

Moment of rotation. See Moment of ind'tia, under Mo- 
ment. — Rotation in office, tho practice of changing public 
officers at frequent intervals by discharges and substitu- 
tions. — Rotation of crops, the practice of cultivating an 
orderly succession of different crops on the same land. 

Ro-ta^tlon-al (-«!), ft. Pertaining to, or resulting 
from, rotation ; of the nature of, or characterized ])y, 
rotation ; as, rotational velocity. 

Ro'ta-tive (rS'tA-ttv), a. [^Cf. F. rotatif.~\ Turning, 
as a wheel ; rotar3' ; rotational. 

Thia hiffli rotative velocity of the sun must cauue nn equato- 
rial rise (if the solar utmospiiere. Sicnicm. 

lUitatlve engine, a steam eiiftine in which the recipro- 
cating motion of the pision is transformed into a con- 
tinuouH rotary motion, as by means of a connecting rod, 
a working beam and crank, or an oscillating cylinder. 

Ro-ta'tor (rft-ta't5r), n. [L.] 1. (.<4 no/.) That which 
gives a rotary or rolling motion, as a muscle which par- 
tially rotates or turns some part on its axis. 

2. (Metal.) A revolving reverberatory furnace. 

I> R(FU-tO'rl-a (r5TA.td'rT-&), 11 . pi. [NL.] (Zodl.) 
Same os Rotifrra. 

Ro'ta-to-ry (r5'tiLtft-ry), a. [Cf. F rotatoire. See 
Rotate, Rotary.] 1. Turning as on an axis ; rotary. 

2. Going in a circle ; following in rotation or succes- 

aion ; as, rotatory assemblies. Burke. 

3. (Opi.'S Producing rotation of tho plane of polariza- 

tion ; as, tne rotatory power of bodies on light. See the 
Not« under Polarization. Nickol. 

Ro'ta-tO-ry» W, (ZoU.) A rotifer, [i?.] Kirby. 

Rotohe (rSch), n. (Z 06 I.) A 
very small arctic sea bird (Mergu- 
I us alle, or AHe alle) common on 
both coasts of the Atlantic In win- 
ter ; — called also little auk, dorc- 
kie^ rotch, rotchie, and sea dove. 

Rotoll'et (- 6 t), n. (Zo 6 l.)T\\e 
European red gurnard (Trigla 
pini). 

Rote (rSt), n. A root. [/>5.y.] 

Chaucer. 

RotefrSt), M. [OF. rote, prob- 
ably of German origin ; cf. MHG. 
rotte, OHG. rota, hrota, LL. chrot- 
ta. Cf. Crowd a kind of violin.] 

(Mus.) A kind of guitar, the 
notes of which were produced Rotche. 

by a small wheel or wheel-like ar- 
rangement ; an instrument similar to the hurdy-gurdy. 

Well could ho Bing and play on 11 rote. Chaucer. 
Extracting mistuned dirges from their liur])B, crowds, and 
rotes . Sir h'. Scult. 

Rote, n. [Cf. Rut roaring.] The noise produced by 
the surf of tho sea dashing upon the shore. See Rut. 

Roto, n. [OP. rote, F. row/c, road, path. Bee Route, 
and cf. Rut a furrow. Routine. J A frequent repetition 
of forms of speech without attention to the meiuiing ; 
mere repetition ; as, to learn rules by rote. Swift. 

Till he the flr«t verto could [1, e., knew] all by rote. Chaucer. 

Thy love did rcod by rote, and could not Bpell. Shak, 
Rote, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Rotbd ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Roting.] To learn or repeat uy rote. [O&.l] Shak. 

Rote, t>. i. To go out by rotation or succession ; to 
rotate. [/>/>.t.] Z. Qrey. 

Ro-telOa (rft-tSl'lA). n. 

[NL., dim. of rota wheel ; 
cf. LL. rotella a little 
wheel.] (Zobl.) Anyone 
of numerous species of 
small, polished, bright- 
colored gastropods of the 
genus Rotella, native of 
tr^ical seas. 

aOt'eat^ (rSt'gHt')* n. 1. Bad small beer. [Slang'} 
2. Any bod sph'ituona liquor, esiieclally when adulter- 
ated so as to be very deleterious [iS/nny] 

Roth'or (rSth'er), a. [AS. hrySer ; cf. D. n/wif.] 
(i?Go/.) Bovine, —n. A bovine beast. [Obs,} Shak, 
Rother beasts, cattle of the bovine genus; black cattle. 
[06«.] Golding. — Rotbsr loU, the dung of rother beasts. 
Roth'er, n. [OB. See Rudder.] A rudder. 

Rother aaU, a nail with a very full head, used for fMten- 
Ing the rudder irons of ships ; — so called l>y shipwrights. 




Rotella (Rotella sutwmlis) 1 nat. 
aizo. a Top View j b Front 
View. 


RoUrftr (riPtr-fSi' ; 277), n. [NL. Bee Rotitbra.] 
(Zobl.) One of the Kotifera. See Hlust. In Appendix. 

II Ro-til'e-ra (ri-tff'i-rA), «. pi. [NL., from L. rota a 
wheel -f /cr»‘c to bear.] (Zo'ol.) An ^ 
order of minute worms which usually 
have one or two groups of vibrating 
cilia on the bead, wliich, when in mo- 
tion, often give an ap- 
pearance of rapidly re- 
volving wheels. Tho spe- 
cies are very numerous 
in fresh waters, and are 
very diversified in form 
and habits. 

Ro'tl-lorm (ro'tY-fOrm) 

G. [L. rota w'heol -j- 
-form.} 1. Whoel-shapod; 


, rotifonn nppondagcR. 
2. (Bot.) Same os Ro- 



Rotifora (/fj/ilitfiun siutu). A 
Fc'tnalc ; /.' Mule. « \ ilirntlng 
Cilia i h Caiidnl A])|)f'ii(l!igen ; 
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TATE. 

Rot'ta (rSt'tA), 11 . 

(Mus.) Bee Rota. 

Rorten (rBt't’n), 

[led. 7 0 /j' 7 ?ft ; akinto Sw. c Mouth » <i Mnhtnx ; r Stoin- 
rutten Dan. See K,' : " ^ r 

Rot.] Having rotted ; Spcrnmrv 5 t WuUt Tube ; r 
putrid ; decayed ; as, a t'ontnictile VeMclc. Much cn- 
rotten apple ; rotten meat, larged. 

Hence : (a) Offensive to the smell ; fetid ; disgusting. 
You cotnnwMi cry f)f curs ! whose breath I hate 
Ak reek ol the 7 ()rtt‘n lens. Shak. 

(b) Not firm or trusty ; unsound ; defective ; treacher- 
ous; un.safe ; as, a rotten plniik, bone, stone. “The 
deepness of the ro//r» way.’’ Knolles. 

Rotton borough. See under Borough. — Rotten stone 
(Min.), a soft stone, called al.so Tripoli (from tlie country 
from which it was formerly brought), used in all sorts of 
finer CTinding and polishing in the arts, and for cleaning 
metauio substances. The name is also given to other fri- 
able siliceous stones applied to like uses. 

Syn. — Putrefied: putrid; decayed; carious; defect- 
ive ; unsound ; corrupt ; deceitful ; treacherous. 

— Rot'ten-ly, ode. — Rot^ten-ness, n. 

llRot’n-la (rSt'll-lA), ti. [L., a little wheel; cf. It. 
rotula.] (i4 7 m/.) The patella, or kneepan. 

Rot’U-lar (-ler), «. [L. rotula, dim. of rota wheel.] 
(Allot.) Of or pertaining to the rotula, or kneepan. 

Ro-ttind' (r/j-tiliuF), a. [L. rntundus. See Round, 
and cf. Rotunda.] 1. Round ; circular ; spherical, 

2. Hence, complete ; entire. 

3. (Bot.) Orbicular, or nearly so. Gray. 

RO-tnilfl% 71. A rotunda, [/)/'•»•] Burke, 

Ro-tnn’da (rft-trui'dA), n. [Cf. It. rofonda, F. roionde ; 

both fr. L. rotundus round. Bee Rotund, a.} (Arch.) 
A round building ; especially, one that Is round both on 
the outside and inside, like tlie Pantheon at Home. Less 
properly, but very commonly, ust^d for a large round 
room; as, tlie rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. 

RChtund^ate (rft-tfind'fit), a. Rounded ; especially, 
rounded at the end or ends, or at the corners. 

Ro-tund^l-lo’H-OUB (-T-fS’lT-lls), «. [L. rotundus round 
-f folium a leaf.] (Bot.) Having round leaves. 

Ro-tund'l-ty (-Y't5')» mtunditas: cf. F. roton- 
diie.} 1. The state or quality of being rotund ; round- 
iiess ; spherUtity ; circularity. 

Hrnito flat the thick naumlity o' tlio world I Shak. 
2 . Hence, complotoness ; entirety ; roundness. 

For tlie more rotundity of the inimbor and grace of the mat- 
ter, it passeth for a full thouRiind. Tuller, 

A holtlucss and rot nudity of speech . Hawthorne. 
Ro-tund^nOBS, n. Roundness ; rotundity. 

Ro-tun’do (rfi-tfinM/i), 71 . See Rotttnda. 

Ro-tttr' 6 r (ro-tur'er), n. A roturier. [G&^.] Howell. 
I! Ro Wrier' (rA'ty'ryfi'), n. [F.] A person who is 
not of noble birth; specif., a freeman who during tho 
prevalence of feudalism held allodial land. 

Rot'y.CrSt'y), v.f. [SeeRox.] To make rotton. [065.] 


Well bet is rotten apple out of hoard, 
■[/ all the remeuant. 


Chaucer. 


Bee Kudle. 


Than that it roty a 

II Ron'blo (roc/b’l), n. A coin. 

Rouche (robsh), 71. See Rucus. 

llRou'd' (roo'fi'h M. [F., properly p. p. of roner to 
break upon the wheel, fr. roue a wheel, L. rota. See 
Rotate, Rotary.] One devoted to a life of sensual 
pleasure ; a debauchee ; a rake. 

II Ron'et' (rUb'V), n. [F.] A small wheel formerly 
fixed to the pan of firelocks for discharging them. Crahh. 

Rouge (r 5 bzh), a. [F., fr. L. rubeu.t red, akin to rw- 
here to be red, ruber red. See Red.] Red. [A*.] 

IIRoiu* et nolr (t nwiir') IF., red and black], a game 
at cards in w'hich iiersons play against the owner of the 
bank; -so called because the table around avIucIi the 
players sit has certain compartments colored rod and 
black, ui>on which the stakes are deposited. Jioyle. 

Rouge, n. [F.] 1. (Chem.) A red amorphous pow- 
der consisting of ferric oxide. It is used In polishing 
glass, metal, or gems, and as a cosmetic, etc. Called 
also crocus, Jeweler',^ rouge, etc. 

2. A cosmetic used for giving a red color to tho cheeks 
or lips. The best is prepared from the dried flowers of 
the safflower, but It is often made from carmine. I re. 

RongO, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Rouged (rSbzhd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Rouging (rfio'zhlng).] To paint the face or 
cheeks with rouge. 

Rouge, V. t. To tint with rouge ; os, to rouge the 

face or the cheeks. , 1 ., 

RougO'OI)^' (“krwa' or -kroi'), n, [F., litornlly, red 
cross. ^ (Her.) One of the four pursuivants of the Eng- 
lish collego of arms, . 

RongO 'drag 'on (-drSg'nii), n. [F., Uterally, 
dragon!] (Her.) One of the four pursuivants of the 
English college of arms. 
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Rough a. [Compar. Koudun <>3c), *up 0 irl. 

ItotroinEaT.] [OE. rou^^ rouy row^ rugh.ruh^ AB. rdh ; 
akin to L0-. rw^, D. ruig, ruu\ OHG. rfin, G. rauh^ ranch ; 
ff. IJth. raukas wriiutle, rukti to wriuklo. Vih- Cl. 
Kuo, n.] 1. Having inequalities, small ridges, or points, 
on the surface ; not smooth or plain ; as, a rough board ; 
a rowg^stone; rough cloth* Si)ecitical}y : (a) Not level; 
liaving a broken surface ; uneven ; — t^d of a piece of 
land, or of a road. “ Rough, uneven ways.” Shak. (b) 
Not polished ; uncut ; — said of a gem ; os, a rough dln- 
mond. (c) Tossed in waves ; boisterous ; high ; — said of 
a sea or other piece of water. 

More unequal than the roughest sea. T. liumet. 
(d) Marked by coarseness ; shaggy ; ragged ; disor- 
dered ; — said of dress, appearance, or the like ; as, a 
rough coat. “A visage rough. Drydcn. Bough 
saWrs.” Milton. 

2. Hence, figuratively, lacking refinement, gentleness, 
or polish. Specifically ; (a) Not courteous or kind ; 
harsh ; rude ; uncivil ; as, a rough temper. 

A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough. S/iak. 

A surly boatman, rough as waves or wiTula. rrior. 
(6) Marked by severity or violence; harsh; hard; as, 
rough measui'es or actions. | 

On the rough oiIro of bafllc. Milfoil. 

A cpiickcr und roughn- n-inndy. Churiulou. 
Kind words prevent n. rikxI deal of that pervcrscucus wltioh 
rough and inipeiious UKUge often pnxlnceB. J.<kAc. 

(c) Loud and hoarse ; oflfensive to tlie ear ; harsh ; grat- 
ing ; — said of sound, voice, and the like ; as, a rough 
tone ; rough numbers. Pope, (il) Austere ; harsh to 
the taste ; as, rough wine, (c) Temi)eHtuouH ; boister- 
ous ; stonny ; as, rough w'e.ather ; a rough day. 

He Htuyeth hin rough wind. ha. xrrii. 8. 
Time and the hour runs through the roughriit day. .SVinL 
(/) Hastily or carelessly done ; wanting finish; incom- 
plete ; as, a rough estimate ; a rough draught. 

Rough diamond, an uncut diamond ; hence, colloquially, 

R person of intrinsic worth under a rude exterior. - Rough 
and ready, (a) Acting with offhand promptness and ef- 
ficiency. ” The rough and ready understanding. ” Lou'cll. 
ib) Produced offhand. “ Home rough and ready theory.” 
Tylor. 

RoQgli, n. 1. Boisterous weather. Fletcher. 

2. A rude fellow ; a coarse bully ; a rowdy. 

In ths rough, in an unwrought or rude condition ; un- 
polished ; as, a diamond or a aaetvdi in the rough. 

Contemplating the people in the rough. Mrs. Urou'uiug. 
Rough, adv. In a rough manner ; rudely ; roughly. 

Rlcoping rough on the trci^chcs, and dying atubbornly in their 
bouts. .Sir ir. .Scoff. 

Rough, V. t. 1. To render rotigh ; to roughen. 

2. To break in, as a horse, especially for military pur- 
poses. t'rabh. 

3. To cut or make in a hasty, rougli inauner ; — with 
out; as, to rough out a carving, a sketch. 

Roughing roUi, rolls for reducing, in a rough manner, a 
bloom of iron to bars. - To rough ft, to endure liard con- 
ditiotis of living ; to live without ordinary comfort.s. 

Roagh'oajlt^ (•k&st''), v. U 1. To form in its first nidi- 
ments, without revision, correctiim, or polish. Drydcn. 
2. To mold without nicety or elegance ; to form witli 

T rities and inequalities. 

To plaster with a mixture of lime and shells or 
pebbles ; as, to roughcast a building. 

Rongh'oasr, n, l. A rude moael ; the rudimentary, 
unfinished form of a thing. 

2. A kind of plastering made of lime, with a mixture 
of shells or pebbles, used for covering buildings, l^hnk. 
Rongh'oaSt^er (-2r), n. One who roughcasts. 
Rongh'draw' (-dr^), v. t. To draw or delineate rap- 
idly and by way of a first sketch. 

Rongh'xUry^ 1“ laundry work, to dry 

without smoothing or ironing. 

Rough'en (rllf'’n), v. t. [^imp. & p. It. Roughened 
(-*nd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Roughening.] [From Rough.] 
To make rough. 

Rongh^en, v. i. To grow or become mugh. 

Rough'— fOOt'ed (■f()6t''Cd), u. {Zodl.) Feather-footed; 

rough-footed doye. [f?.] Sherwood, 

Rongh'-grained' (-pand'), a. Having a rougli grain 
or fiber ; hence, figuratively, liaving coarse traits of cliar- 
acter ; not polished ; brufMpic. 

Rough'hoad' (-hSdO, n. {ZoYd.) TJi - v ■ ifin. 
Rongh'heW' (-hii'), V. t. l. To hew coarsely, without 
smoothing; as, to roughhew timber. 

2. To ^ve the first form or shape to ; to form rudely ; 
to shape approximately and rudely ; to roughcast. 

There ’s a divinity that shapcaour ends, 

Boughheio them how wc will. .Shak. 

Rongh'hew'ar (-hu'Sr), n. One who roughliows. 
Rough'hewn' (-liuu''), a. 1. Hewn coarsely without 
smoothing ; unfinished : not pol- 
hdied. 

2. Of coarse manners ; rude ; 
uncultivated; rough-grained. ‘‘A 
ro^hhewn seaman. ’* Bacon. 

Rough 'Ing-ln^ (-Tng-Tn'), n. 

The first coat of plaster lid^il on 
brick ; also, the process of apply- 
ing it. 

^Rough'tagu (-Tngz), 5/. jif. 

Bowen. [jProu. Eng.^ 

. Rough Bomewhat rough. 

Rough 'leg' (-ISg'), n. (Zool.) 

Any (One of several species of large 
hawks of the genua Archihuteo^ 
having the legs feathered to the 
toes. Called also rough -legged 
ka wky a nd rough-legged buzzard. 

1536'^ The best known species is 
Ar^ibuteo lagopun of Northern 


Koughleg (Archibuteo 
lagujmy. 


Europe, with its darker American variety ( Sancti-johan- 
nis). The latter is often nearly or quite black. The ferru- 
giuous roughleg (A?c*Athu/cG /errugineus) inhabits West- 
ern North America. 

Rough'-logged' (rfifafigd' or -ISg'gCd), a. {Zool.) 
Having tlio legs covered with feathers ; — said of a bird. 
Bough-leggsd hawk. {Zool.) See Koughlbo. 

Rough'ly, adv. In a rough manner ; unevenly ; 
harshly ; rudely ; severely ; austerely. 

Rough'nOM, n. The quality or state of being rough. 
Rouh'rld^er (rtif'rid-'Sr), n. One who breaks horses ; 
especially {Mil.), a noncommissiontid officer in the Brit- 
ish cavalry, whose duty is to assist the riding master. 

Rough'soul!'' (-skfifo, n. [Bough -f- scvJJT.) A rougli, 
coarse fellow ; collectively, the lowest class of the peo- 
ple ; the rabble ; the riffraff. [Colloq. U. A'.] 
Rough'SOt'ter (-sfit'ter), «. A mason who builds 
rough stonework. 

Rough'shOd^ (-sh5d0, a. Shod with shoes armed 
with points or calks ; as, a roughshod horse. 

To rid® roughshod, to pursue a course regardless of 
the pain or distress it may cause others. 

Rough'strlngS'' (-strlngz/), M. jt>f. {Carp.) Pieces of 
undressed timber put under the steps of a woodeu stair 
for tlielr support. 

Rought (rftt), ohs. imp. of Reach. 

Rought, obs. imp. of Reck, to care. Chaucer. 

Rongh'tail' (rtlf'taP), {ZouL) Any species of 
small ground snakes of the family Uropcltidw ; — so 
called from their rough tails. 

Rough'work^ (-wffrk'), v. t. To work over coarsely, 
without regard to nicety, smoothness, or finish. Moxon. 

Rough'wrought' (-rftto, a. Wrought in a rough, 
unfinished way ; worked over coarsely. 

Rouk (rook), V. i. Bee 6th Ruck, and Roke. [GAj.] 
|lRoa''ladO' (rCo'lid'), n. [F.] {Mus.) A smoothly 
running passage of short notes (as semiquavers, or six- 
teenths) uniformly grouped, sung upon one long sylla- 
ble, as in Handel’ s oratorios. 

II Roulean' (rm/lo'). n . ; pi. F. Rouleaux (F. -16' ; 
E. -loz'), E. Rouleaus (-ISz'). [F., a roll, dim. fr. ro/e, 

formerly also spelt roulle. Bee Roll.] A littlo roll ; a 
roll of coins imt up in paper, or something rcsenibliug 
such a roll. 

Ron-lette' (rob-ist'), w. [F., properly, a little wheel 
or ball Rouleau, Roll.] 1. A game of chance, in 
which a small ball is made to move round rapidly on a 
circle divided off into numbered red and black spaces, 
the one on which it stops indicating the result of a 
variety of wagers permitted by the game. 

2. (Fine Arts) (a) A small toothed wheel used by en- 
gravers to roll over a plate in order to produce rows of 
dots, {h) A similar wheel used to roughen the surface 
of a plate, os in making alterations in a mezzotint. 

3. {(icom.) The curve traced by any point in the plane 
of a given curve when tlic latter rolls, without sliding, 
over another fixed curve. See Cycloid, and EricyuLOiD, 

ROU'ly-pouly (rou'ly-pou'ly), v. See Rolly-pooly. 
Roan, Rown (roun), r. i. & /. [AS. runiitn, fr. rhn a 
rune, secret, mystery ; akin to G. raunen to wiiisper. Bee 
Rune.] To whisper. [Obs."] Goicer. 

Another rowned to hie fellow low. Chaurer. 
Rounoo (rouus), 7J. [Cf. F. ronce bramble, brier, 
thorn, ranche. a round, step, rack, or E. ro^nul.'] {Print.) 
Tlio handle by which the bed of a hand press, lioMing 
the form of type, etc, is run in under the idateu and out 
again ; — sometimes applied to the whole apparatus by 
which the form is moved under the platen. 

Roun'co-iral (roun'sS-vai), «. [F. Bonceval, Bonce- 

vaux, a town at the foot of the Pyrenees, Sp. Bonces- 
valle.’s.] Large ; strong ; — from the gigantic bones 
shown at Roncesvallcs, and alleged to be those of old 
heroes. [Ohs.'l 

Roon'co-val, n. A giant : anything large ; a kind of 
pea called also marrowfat. [GA'?.] 

Roun'ey (-sy), n. [01". roncm.j A common hackney 
horse ; a nag. [065.] 

lie rode iq-on a rouncy ae he could. Chavccr. 

Round (round ), v. i. &. t. [From Roun.] To whis- 
per. [065.] Shak. lluUaud. 

'rht; Bbhup of OlaBKOW rounding in hi« ear, “ Yc arc. not a 
wIhc inrtn,” ... ho rounded Jikewiao lO the binho)), nnd nald, 

•• Wherefore brought ye mo here ?" Catdrrtvood. 

Round, a. [OP. roond, roord, reond, F. roiut, fr. L. 
rotunduSf fr. rota wheel. See Rotaky, nnd cf. Rotund, 
Roundbx, Rundlet.] 1. Having every iwrtion of the 
surface or of the circumferenco equally distant from 
the center ; spherical ; circular ; having a form approach- 
ing a spherical or a circular shape ; orbicular ; globular ; 
as, a round ball. ” Tlio big, rou7id tears.” Shak. 

Upon the firm opacous globe 
Of this round world. Milton. 

2. Having the form of a cylinder ; cylindrical ; as, the 
barrel of a musket is round. 

3. Having a curved outline or form ; especially, one 
like the arc of a circle or an ellipse, or a portion of tiie 
surface of a sphere ; rotund ; bulging ; protuberant ; not 
angular or pointed ; as, a round arch ; round hills. 

“ Their round haunches gored.” Shak. 

4. Full; complete; not broken; not fractional; ap- 
proximately in even units, tens, hundreds, thousands, 
etc. ; — said of numbers. 

Pliny put tt round number near the truth, rather than tlic 
fraction. Arhuthnot. 

6. Not inconsiderable ; large ; hence, generous ; free ; 
as, a round price. 

Three thousand ducats j ’t is a good rourirf buto. Shak. 
Rtnind was their pace at first, but sldckcned soon. Tenuysan. 

6. Uttered or emitted with a full tone ; as, a round 
voice ; a round note. 

7. {Phonelieti) Modified, as a vowel, by contraction of 
the lip opening, making the opening more or less round 


in shape; rounded; labialized; labial. 8ee Guide to 
PronunoiaUon^ § 11. 

8 . Outspoken ; plain anti direct ; unreserved ; unquali- 

fied ; not mincing ; as, a round answer ; a round oath. 
” The round assertion.” M, Arnold. 

Sir Toby, I must be round with you. Shak. 

9. Full and smoothly expanded ; not defective or ab- 
rupt ; finished ; polished ; — said of style, or of authors 
with reference to their style. [065.] 

In hiu satires llorace is quick, round, and pleasant. Peacham. 

10. Complete and consistent ; fair ; just ; — applied 
to conduct. 

Hound dealing is the honor of inan’ii nnture. Hacon. 
At a round rate, rapidly, —In round numbers, 

approximately in even imits, tens, hundreds, etc. ; as, a 
1)111 holding 91) or 101 bushels maybe said to hold in round 
numbers lUO bushels. — Round bodies (Gcom.), the sphere, 
right cone, and right cylinder. — Round clam (ZodL), the 
quahog. ~ Round dance one which is danced by couples 
witli a whirling or revolving motion, as the waltz, polka, 
etc. - Round game, a game, as of cards, in which each 
plays on his own account. — Round hand, a style of 
penmanship in which the letters are formed in nearly an 
upright position, and each separately distinct ; — distin- 
guished from running hand. — Round robin. [Perhaps 
F. rond round -i- ruban ribbon.] (a) A written petition, 
memorial, remonstrance, protest, etc., the sipiatures to 
whicli are made in n circle so as not to indicate wlio 
signed first. ” No round robins signed by the whole imiln 
deck of the Academy or the Porch.” De. Quinrey. lb) 
(Zool.) The cigar fish. — Round shot, a solid apherical pro- 
jectile for ordnance. — Round Table, the table about 
which sat King Arthur and his knights. Bee Knights of 

the Round Table, under Knight. Round tower, one of 

certain lofty circular stone towers, tapering from the 
base upward, and usually having a conical cap or roof, 
whicli crowns tlie summit, — found chiefly in Ireland. 
Tliey are of great antiquity, and vary in height from 
thirty-five to one hundred and thirty feet. — Round trot, 
one in which the horse tlirows out Ins feet roundly ; a 
full, brisk, quick trot. Af6//.son. — Round turn (Naut.), 
one turn of n rope round a timber, a belaying pin, etc. — 
To bring up with a round turn, to stop abruptly. [ Colloq. ] 
8yn. — Circular ; spherical ; globular; globose; or- 
bicular; orbed; cylindrical; full; plump; rotund. 

Round (round), n, 1. Anything round, as a circle, a 
globe, a ring. “ The golden round ” [the crown]. Shak. 

In labyrinth of nmiiy n round self-rolled. MilUm. 

2. A scries of changes or events ending where it be- 
gan ; a series of like events recurring in continuance ; a 
cycle ; a periodical revolution ; as, the round of the sea- 
sons ; a round of pleasures. 

3. A course of action or conduct performed by a num- 
ber of persons in turn, or one after another, as if seated 
in a circle. 

Women to cards tuny be compnred : we piny 
A round or two i W'hich ut'td, m c throw away. Granvillr. 
The feast wnn served i the howl was crowned : 

To thu king’s pleiiBure went the mirthful round. I'rwr. 

4. A series of duties or tasks which must bo per- 
formed in turn, nnd then repeated. 

The trivial ruuiid, the common tusk. K< hie. 

5. A circular dance. 

Comp, knit hands, nnd heat the ground, 

In a light funtuBtic round. Milton. 

6. That whicli goes round a whole circle or compuny ; 
as, a round of applause. 

7. Rotation, as in office ; succession. Jlolyday. 

8 . The step of a ladder; a ruudle or rung; niso, a 
crosspiece which joins and braces the legs of a chair. 

All the rounds like Jacob's ladder rise. Drydcn. 
0. A course ending where it began ; a circuit ; n beat ; 
esj^ecially, one frequently or regularly traversed ; also, 
the act of traversing a circuit ; as, a watchman’s round ; 
the rounds of the postman. 

10. {Mil.) {a) A walk performed by a guard or an 
officer round the rampart of a garrison, or among senti- 
nels, to see that the sentinels are faithful and all things 
safe ; also, the guard or officer, with his attendants, who 
IK'rforms this duty ; — usually in the plural. (6) A gen- 
eral discharge of firearms by a body of troops m wliieh 
each soldier fires once, (c) Ainumidtion for discharging 
a piece or pieces onoe ; as, twenty rounds of ammunition 
vs ore given out. 

11. {Mus.) A short vocal piece, resemliling a catch, 
in which three or four voices follow each other round in 
a ^ecies of canon in the unison. 

12- The time daring which prize figlitora or lioxers 
are in actual contest without an intermission, as pre- 
scribed by their rules ; a bou^ 

13. A brewer’s vessel in which the fennentation is 
concluded, the yeast escaping through the bunghole. 

14. A vessel filled, as for qHnking. [i^.] 

16. An assembly ; a grou^ ; a circle ; as, a round of 
politicians. i Addison. 

16. {Naut.) See Roundtof, 

17. Same as Bound of beef^ below. 

Oantlemen of the round, (a) 'Gentlemen soldiers of low 
rank who made the rounds. i Bee 10 («), above. (6) Dis- 
banded soldiers wlio lived by begging. [ Obs. ] 

Worrn-paton uentiemcn of the round, Huch mh have vowed to lit 
on the skirtH of the city, let your provori and hi* half dozen of 
halbordlem do wliat they cun. A. Jonson. 

- Round of b««f, the part of the thigh below the aitch- 
bone, or between the rump and the leg. Bee Jllvst. of 
Beef. — Round stoak, a beefsteak: cut from the round. — 
Sculpture in the round, sculpture) giving the full form, as 
of man ; statuary, distinguished from relief. 

Round, adv. 1. On aU sides ; hround. 

Bound ho throws his babiful eyes. Miltun, 

2. Circularly; In a circular fo^‘i or manner; by re- 
volving or re versing one’s poslti^i ; as, to turn one’s 
head round; a wheel turns round^\ 

3. In circumference ; as, a balK inches rotmd. 

4. From one side or party to at’ uT* ,t ; as, to come or 

turn round, — that is,. to change r opinions. 


of Northern I the lip opening, making the opening more or less round 1 turn round, — that is,. to change 

*en4te, eftre, ttm, arm, Ask, finnl, ^Uj 6ve, Svent, end, fern, recent; Ice, Idea, Dl; Old, Obey, 


ROUND 

S* By or in a oirouit ; by a course longer than the di> 
root course ; back to the starting point. 

0. Through a circle, as of frieuas or houses. 

The Invitfltions were sent nwnrf acoordin^ly. No* IT. Scott. 
7. Roundly; fully; vigorouely. [06^.] Chaucer. 
•fU round, over the whole place ; in every direction. — 
^-rennd, of general capacity ; as, an all-round man. 
U^olloq.] — To bring one round, {a) To cause one to change 
his opinions or line of conduct. (6) To restore one to 
health. [Colloq.] 

Round (round), prep. On every side of, so as to en- 
compass or encircle ; around ; about ; as, the people stood 
round him ; to go round the city ; to wind a cable round 
a windlass. 

The serpent Error twines round Immnn hearts. Cowper. 
Bound about, an emphatic form for round or about. 
** Moms ... set them [the elders] round about the tab- 
ernacle.” Num, xi. 24. To come round, to gain the con- 
sent of, or circumvent, (a person) by flattery or decep- 
tion. [Colloq.\ 

Round, r. t. [imp, & p. p. Rounobo ; p. pr. & vh. n. 
Roundino.] 1. To moke circular, spherical, or cylin- 
drical ; to give a round or convex figure to ; as, to round 
a silver coin ; to round the edges of anything. 

Worms with many feet, which round thcmsulves into bulls, 
are bred chiefly under logs of timber. Bacon. 

The figures on our modern medals arc raised and rounded to 
a very great perfection. Addison. 

2. To surround ; to encircle ; to encompass. . 

The inchutive verge 

Of golden metal that must romid rny brow. Shak. 

3. To bring to fullness or completeness ; to complete ; 
hence, to bring to a fit conclusion. 

Wc are such stuff 

As dreams are made on, and our little Ilfs 
Is rounded with a sleep. Sfiak. 

4. To go round wholly or in part ; to go about (a cor- 
ner or point) ; as, to round a corner ; to round Capo Horn. 

6. To make full, smooth, and flowing ; as, to round 
periods In writing. Swijt. 

To round In {Naut.\ to haul upon (a rope, esp.. the 
weather braces). — To round up. la) {Naut.) To haul up ; 
usually, to haul up the slack of (a ropel through its lead- 
ing block, or to haul up (a tackle which hangs loose) by 
Its fall. Totten, (b) To collect together ^cattle) by rid- 
ing arovxud them, as on cattle ranches. [ Wesiem U. N.] 
Round, V. i. 1. To grow round or full ; hence, to at- 
tain to fullness, completeness, or ixerfectiou. 

The queen your mother rounds apace. Shak. 

So rounds he to a sonnrato inliul, 

From whence clear memory may begin. Tennyson. 

2. To go roimd, os a guard. {Poetic} 

They . . . nightly rounding walk. Milton. 

3. To go or turn round ; to wheel about. Tennyson. 
To round to {Naut.\ to turn tho head of a ship toward 

the wind. 

Round^a-bout^ (-d-boutO« a> 1. Circuitous ; going 
round; indirect; as, roundahout s,yooc\\. 

. We have taken a terrible roundabout road. Burke. 
2. Encircling; enveloping; comprehensive. “Large, 
eoiuid, roundabout aenao.^^ Locke. 

Round'a-bOUt, n. 1. A horizontal wheel or frame, 
commonly with wooden horses, etc., on which cliildron 
ride ; a merry-go-round. Smart. 

2. A dance perfonned in a circle. Goldsmith. 

3. A short, close jacket worn by boys, sailors, etc. 

4. A state or scone of constant change, or of recurring 

labor and vicissitude. Couper. 

Ronnd^a-bOUt^neas, n. The quality of being round- 
about ; circuitousness. 

Round^-anu^ (-SrmO, ff. {Cricket) Applied to the 
method of delivering the ball in bowling, by swinging the 
arm horizontally. 11. A. Proctor. 

Round^-baoked'' (-bSktO. a- Having a round back or 
shoulders ; round-shouldered. 

Round'dd, a. {Pho7ietic.s) Modified by contraction of 
the lip opening ; labialized ; labial. Bee Guide to Pro- 
nunciation^ § 11. 

Rouu'dal (rouu'dSl), n. [OF. rondel a roundelay, F. 
rondel t rondeau^ a dim. fr. rond; for sense 2, cf. F. ro7i- 
delie a round, a round shield. See Round, a., and cf. 
Rondbl, Roundblav.] 1. {Afus.) A roundelay. '‘Sung 
all the rounds/ lustily.” Chaucer. 

Come, now a roundel and a fairy song. Shat . 
2. An3rtlung having a round form ; a round figure ; a 
circle. 

The Spaniards, casting themselves into roundels, . . . made n 
flying march to Calais. Bacon. 

Specifically ; (a) A email circular shield, sometimes not 
more than a foot in diameter, used by soldiers in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. (i!>) {Her.) A circu- 
lar spot ; a charge In the form of a small ^ m minj i i n ii ji -y 

circle, (c) {Fort.) A bastion of a cl rcu- |PlIllHi| f 

^*Ro£ttd'*-Iay (round'*.15), n. [OF. irj ||P 
rondel et., ot roTtdel. See Roundbl, | ||piif^ 

Ronubau, and cf, Roundlbt, Rundlbt.] | |r ^ 

1. {Poetry) See RoNDiAt;, and Ron- ||||||jJ|lr 

2. {Mus.) {a) a tune in which a sIm- 

pie strain is oiten repeated ; a simple Escutcheon with 
rural strain which is sboi^ and lively. Roundels. 

Spenser. Tennyson, (b) \ A dance in a circle. 

3. Anything having a x^nd form ; a roundel. 
Round^ar (-8r), n. I; One who rounds ; one who 

comes about frequentlyjor regularly. 

2. A tool for makin^^ eo^ or surface round. 

3. pU An English jQme somewhat resembling base- 
bell : also, another E&^lsh game resembling the game of 
fives, but played wlti^ football. 


market fish, exclusive of flounders, sole, halibut, and 

other Jlat^shes. {b) A lake whitefish {Coregonus quad- 
rilateralu)^ less compressed than the cuiumon sixecies. 
It is very abundant in British America and Alaska. 

Ronnd^head^ (round'hfid^), n. {F7ig. Hist.) A nick- 
name for a Puritan. See Roundheads] The, in the Dic- 
tionary of Noted Names in Fiction. Toone. 

Ronndniead^ed, a. Having a round head or top. 

Round'houie^ (-housO, ». 1. A constable’s prison; 

a lockup, watch-house, or station house. [Obi.] 

2. {Naut.) (a) A cabin or apartment on tho alter part 
of the quarter-deck, having the poop for its roof ; — 
sometimes called the coach, (b) A privy near tho bow 
of the vessel. 

3. A house for locomotive engines, built circularly 
around a turntable. 

Roand^lnfl, a. Round or nearly round ; becoming 
round ; roundish. 

Rouxid^illff, »i. 1. {Naut.) Small rope, or strands of 
rope, or spun yarn, wound round a rope to keep It from 
chafing ; — called also service. Totten, 

2. {Phonetic.s) Modifying a speech sound by contrac- 
tion of the lip oi>ening ; labializing ; labialization. Bee 
Gtiide to Pro7iU7iciution, § 11. 

Round'lsh, a. Somewhat round ; os, a 7’oundish seed ; 
a roundish figure. •— Rotuid^lsh-nasa, n. 

Roundlet (“IBt), 11 . A little circle. J. Gregory. 

Roundly, adv. l. In a round form or mamier. 

2. Openly ; boldly ; peremptorily ; plumply. 

He aftirmB everything roundly. Addison. 

3. Briskly ; with speed. Locke. 

Two of the outlaws walked roundly forward. Sir IF. Scott. 

4. Completely ; vigorously ; in earnest. Shak. 

6. Without regard to detail ; in gross ; comprehen- 
sively ; generally ; as, to give numbers roundly. 

In speaking roundly of this period. II. Morhu/. 

Ronnd^nOBS, n. 1. The auality or state of being 
round in shape ; as, the rotinaness of the globe, of tho 
orb of tlxe sun, of a ball, of a bowl, a column, etc. 

2. Fullness ; smoothness of flow ; as, the rou7id7ies.t of 
a period ; the roundness of a note ; I'oundness of tone. 

3. Openness ; plainness ; boldness ; positivcncss ; as, 
the roundtiess of an assertion. 

Syn. — Circularity ; sphericity ; globosity ; globular- 
Ity ; globulaniess ; orbioulurness ; cyliiidri<‘ity ; fullness ; 
plumpness ; rotundity. 

RoundMdge^ v. t. {Agtlc.) To form into 

round ridges T>y plowing. P. Edwards. 

Roond'-lhoill^dered (-shSlMSrd), a. Having the 
shoulders stooping or projecting ; round-backed. 

RoandB'man (roundz'man), n. ; pi. Roundsmen 
(- m«u). A patrolman ; also, a policeman who acts as an 
insnector over the rounds of the patrolmen. 

Roond'top'’ (round'tbpO, «• (Naut.) A top; a plat- 
form at a masthead ; — so called iMcause formerly round 
in shape. 

Round^-up^ (-Qp')» The act of collecting or gath- 
ering together scattered cattle by riding around them 
and driving them in. U. <S'.] 

Roun^dure (roun'dOr; 135). w. [Cf. Rondure.] 
Rouudness ; a round or circle. [Obj.] Shak. 

Round^wonn^ (round'w'firra'), «. {Zodl.) A nema- 
toid worm. 

Round'y (-3?), Round. [Ob#.] Sir P. Sidtiey. 


fives, but played wlti^ 
Now wo play 

Roondltoh^ (-fjfe ^ 
flse, finUxj 


■nd then wc played prisoner’s base. 

'/ Bagehot. 

{Zodl.) {a) Any ordinary 

^(^ae, f\ill, ilp, ftrn ; pity ; 


Round'y (-3?), o. Round. [Ob#.] Sir P. Sidtiey. 

Roup (rSop), V. i. & t. [Cf, AS. hrbjaan to cry out, 
G. ruf€7i, Goth, hrbpjan. Cf. Roor.] To cry or shout; 
hence, to sell by auction. [Ncof.] Jatnie^on. 

Roap, n. 1. An outcry; hence, a sale of goods by 
auction. [Nco/.] Jamieson. 

The roup, that is, the sale of his crops, was over. J. C. Shairp. 

2. A disease in poultry. See Pip. 

RoOB^ant (rouz'ant), a. {Her.) Rising ; — applied to 
a bird in tho attitude of rising ; also, sometimes, to a 
bird in profile with wings addorsed. 

Roobb (ronz or rous), v. i. & t. [Perhaps the same 
word as rouse to start up, “buckle to.”] {Naut.) To 
pull or haul strongly and all together, as upon a roiH?, 
without tho assistance of raeclianical appliances. 

Rouse (rouz), n. [Cf. D. roes drunkenness, Icel. 
russ, 8 w, 7'us, G. rausch, and also E. rouse, v. t., rush, 
V. i. Cf. Row a disturbance.] 1. A bumper in honor 
of a toast or health. [Ob#.] Shak. 

2. A carousal ; a festival ; a drinking frolic. 

Fill the cuf*. nnd fill the can. 

Have a ronre before t)ie morn. Tennyson. 

Rouse, V. t. {itttp. & p. p. Rousbd (rouzdj ; p.pr. & 
vb. n. Rousing.] {_Probably of Scand. origin; cf. Bw. 
rusa to rush, Dan. ruse, AS. hre6sa7i to fall, rush. Cf. 
Rush, p.] 1. To cause to start from a covert or lurking 
place ; os, to rouse, a deer or other animal of the chase. 

Like wild boara late roused out of the brakes. Si>enser. 

Rouse the fleet hart, and cheer the opening hoxind. Pope. 

2. To wake from sleep or repose ; as, to rouse one 
early or suddenly. 

3. To excite to lively thouglit or aetjon from a state 
of idleness, languor, stupidity, or indifference ; aa, to 
rotise the faculties, passions, or emotions. 

To rouso up a people, the moat phlcgmatio of any in Chriisten- 
dom, Atterbury. 

4. To put In motion ; to stir up ; to agitate. 

Bluatering winds, which all night long 
Had roused tho sea. ifilion. 

5. To raise ; to make erect. [Ob#.] Spenser. Shak. 

Rouse, V. i. 1. To get or start up ; to rise. [Ob#.] 

Night’s blaok agents to their preys do ttmse. Shak. 

2. To awake from sleep or repose. 

Morpheus rouses from his bod. Pojw. 

3. To be excited to thought or action from a state of 
indolence or inattention. 

Roufl'er (-Sr), n. 1. One who, or that which, rouses. 

2. Somethlug very exciting or great. [C0//07.] 

3. {Brewing) A stirrer In a copper for boiling wort. 


ROVE 

Roub^iib (rouz'Yng), a. 1. Having power' to awaken 

or excite ; exciting. 

I begin to feci 

Some rousing motiona in mo. Milton. 

2. Very great ; violent ; astounding ; as, a rousing fire ; 
a rousing lio. {Colloq.} 

R0U8'lng-ly, adv. In a rousing manner. 

RouB-sette^ (roo-sSt'), n. [F. ; — so called In allusion 
to the color. See Russet.] 1. {Zo'61.) A fruit bat, es- 
peciiUly the large Bi)eciob {Pteropus vulgaris) inhabiting 
tlie islands of the Indian Ocean. It measures about a 
yard across the expanded wings. 

2. {ZoUl.) Any small shark of the genus Scylliutn - 
called also dogfish. Bee Dogfish. 

Roust (roust), r. t. To rouse ; to dieturb ; as, to roust 
one out. [iVor. Eng. & Local, U. S.} 

RoUBt, 71. [Cf. Icel. rest an estuary.] A strong tldo 
or current, cspeciully in a narrow channel. [Written 
also ro,d, and roo#/.] Jamie.'ion. 

RoUBt'a-bOUF (-a-bouC), n. [Etjnnol. uncertain.] A 
laborer, especially a deck hand, on a river steamboat, 
vyho rnoves tho cargo, loads and unloads wood, and the 
like ; in an opprobrious sense, a shiftloss vagrant who 
lives by chance jobs. [ 11 ejr/r?7i V. S.'j 
Rout (rout), i’. i. [AS. Arti/a».] lo roar ; to bellow ; 
to snort; to snore loudly. [6>b#. or <SVo/.J Chaucer. 

Rout, n. A bellowing ; a shouting ; noise ; clamor ; 
uproar ; disturbance ; tumult. Shak. 

This new book the whole world niakcfn fluch a rout about. Stcnic. 

“My child, it is not well.” I suid, 

‘‘ Among the graves to shout ; 

To Inugli ttjid play nmoug tlie dead, 

And make this noisy* rout.” Trench. 

Rout, V. t. [A variant of root.} To scoop out with a 
gouge or other tool ; to furrow. 

To rout out. (a) To turn up to view, as if by rooting; 
to discover ; to find, (b) To tarn out by force or compul- 
Bion ; as, to rout people out of bed. [Colloq.] 

Rout, V. i. To search or root in the ground, as a 
swine. Edwards. 

Rout, 71. [OF. route, LL. rupta, properly, a breaking, 
fr. L. ruptus, p. p. of runipere to break. Bee Uuptumk, 
Rbavb, and cf. Rote repetition of forms, Route. In 
some senses this word has been confused w’ith rout a 
bellowing, an uproar.] [Formerly spelled also rottfe.} 

1. A troop ; a throng ; a company ; an assembly ; espe- 
cially, a traveling company or throng. {Ob.7.'\ “A rotde 
of ratones [mts].” Piers Plowmati. “ A great solemn 
route.'' Chaucer. 

And ever he rode the hindcrest of the route. Chnuerr. 

A rout of ])eopIe there aseemhled were. Sjunscr. 

2. A dlsordtirly and trunultuous crowd ; a mob ; hence, 
the rabble ; the herd of common peoi)le. 

The endless routs of wretched tivrtvllB. S]>enser, 

The ringleader and head of all thus nmt. .Shak. 

Nor do 1 name of men the common rout. Milton. 

3. Tlie state of being disorg.'vnized and thrown into 
confusion ; — said esixeclally of an army defeated, broken 
In pieces, and put to flight in disorder or panic ; also, 
tho act of defeating and breaking up an army ; us, the 
rout of tho enemy was complete. 

Tlty army, , . . 

Dispersed in rout, betook tlieni nil to fly. Danivl. 

To these glad conquest, murderous rout to those. Pope. 

4. {Law) A disturbance of tho i>oace by iiersous as- 

sembled together w'itlt intent to do a thing whicl). If 
executed, w'ould make them rioters, and actually making 
a motion toward tlic execution thereof. iVharton. 

6. A fashionable assembly, or large evening party. 
“ At routs and dances.” iMtidor. 

To put to rout, to defeat and tlirow into confusion ; to 
overthrow and put to flight. 

Rout, f. t. {vnp. & p. p. Routed ; p. pr. & vh. n. 
Routing J To break the ranks of, as troops, and put 
them to fiiglit in disorder ; to put to rout. 

'riint party . . . that charged the Scots, so totally routed tiud 
defeated their whole army, that they fled. Clarnidon. 

Syn. — To defeat ; discomfit; overpower; overthrow. 
Rout, u. i. To assemble in a crowd, w'hether orderly 
or disorderly ; to eolloct in company. [Ot#.] Bacon. 

In all that land no ('hristinniK] dni BtP rruifr. (diaurer. 

Route (rfuit or rout; 277), n. [OF. & F. route, OF. 
rote, fr. L. rujdn (sc. tna), fr. ruptus, p. p. of ruinpere 
to break ; hence, literally, a broKeu or benteu way or 
path. See Rout, and cf. Rut a track.] The course or 
way wlxich is traveled or passed, or is to be passed ; a 
passing ; a course ; a road or path ; a march. 

Wide through tho furzy field their remte they take. Cay. 
Rentier (rout'Sr), n. {Carp.) {a) A piano made like 
a spokeshave, for working the inside edges of circular 
sashes. (6) A plane with a hooked tool protruding far 
below the sole, for smoothing tlie bottom of a cavity. 
Routho (r5oth), n. Ruth ; sorrow. [06#.] Chaucer. 
Ron^ti-na-ry (rSo'tl-nS-ry), a. Involving, or portnin- 
ing to, routine ; ordinary ; customary. [A‘.] Emerson. 

Rou-tlno' (roo-tSn'), «• [F., fr. route a path, way. 
rood. See Route, Rote repetition.] 1. A round of 
business, amusement, or pleasure, daily or frequently 
pursued ; especially, a course of business or official duties 
regularly or frequently returning. 

2. Any regular course of action or procedure rigidly 
adhered to by the mere force of habit. 

Rou-tln'lsm (-Tz’m), n. The practice of doing things 
with undificriminatlng, mechanical regularity. 
Ron-tln^tot, «. One wlm is habituated to a routixxe. 
Rout'lsll (rout'Tsh), a, Uproarious ; riotous. [06.?.] 
RoUt^OUB-ly (rout'fls-lj^), adv. {Late) With that vio- 
lation of law called a rout. See 5th Rout, 4. 

II Roux (r65), n. [F. beurre roux brown butter.] 
{Cookery) A Uiickening, made of flour, for soups and 
gravies. , , m 

Rove (rSv), V. t. [Perhaps fr. or akin to reeve.} I. j 0 
draw throiigli an 03*0 or aperture. 


folvd, folit } out, oil ; chair ; g:o ; siuff, ink ; tlien, thin ; boN ; zh — x in 



ROVE 


RUBADUB 


3. To draw out Into flakes ; to card, as wool. Jamisttm, 

3, To twiat slightly ; to bring together, as slivers of 
wool or cotton, and twist slightly before spinning. 

Rove (r5v), n. 1. A copper washer upon which the 
end of a nail is clinched in boat building. 

2. A roll or sliver of wool or cotton drawn out and 
slightly twisted, preparatory to further process ; a rov- 
ing 

Rove, V. i. [fjnp. & p, p. Roved (rSvd) ; p. pr. & 
v6. n. Rovino.] [Cf. D. rooven to rob ; akin to E. reave. 
See Reave, Rob.] 1. To practice robbery on the seas ; 
to wander about on the seas in piracy. [06s.] Hakluyt. 

2. Hence, to wander; to ramble; to range; to go, 
move, or pass without certain direction in any manner, 
by sailing, walking, riding, dying, or otherwise. 

J'or will) lias power to walk has power to rove. Arbuthnut. 

3. {Arc fiery) To shoot at rovers ; hence, to shoot at an 
anple of elevation, not at point-blank (rovers usually 
being beyond the point-blank range). 

Fair Venua’ ion, that with thy cruel dart 

At that good knight bo cunningly didst rove. .Spenser. 

Syn, — To wander ; roam ; range ; ramble ; stroll. 

Rove, r. t. 1. To wander over or through. 

Roving the fleld, I chanced 
A goodly tree far distant to behold. Milton. 

2. To plow into ridgoa by turning the earth of two fur- 
rows together. 

Rove, n. The act of wandering ; a ramble. 

In th 3 ' nocturnal rove one moment halt. Young. 

Rovs beetle iZoof.)^ any one of numennis species of bee- 
tles of the family Ataphylinidiv^ having i , 
short elytra beneath wbieh the wings .are 
folded transversely. They are rapid run- bw 
ners, and seldom fly. ^ v J 

Rov'er (rSv'Sr), n. [H. roover a rob- ML ^ 

her. See Rove, v. i.] 1. One who prao jFH \ 
tices robbery on the seas ; a pirate. 

Yet Pompey the Great doRervi-th lionor more 1 I ^ 
justly for scouring the seas, and taking from the J a \ 
rorerg MS sail of ships. Hollatul. /V ^ \ 

2. One who wanders about by sea or Rov« Hertle 

land; a wanderer; a rambler. lat^phuiiuus). 

3. Hence, a fickle, incoimtant person. 

4. {Croquet) A ball which has passed through all the 
lioops and would go out if it liit the stake but is con- 
tinued in play ; also, the player of such a ball. 

6. (ArcAery) {a) pi. Casual marks at uncertain dis- 
tances. Encyc. Brit. (6) A sort of arrow. [Oftj.j 

All BortB, flights, rovers, and butt shafts. J}. .Jonson. 

At rovers, at casual marks ; hence, at random ; as, 
shooting at rovers. Bee def. f> (a) above. Addison. 

bound down on every side with many banda because it shall 
not run at rovers. Jiobunson ( J/ore’a Utopia). 

Rov'lng, n. 1. The operation of forming the rove, 
or slightly twisted sliver or roll of wool or cotton, by 
means of a machine for the purpose, called a roving 
/ravie^ or roving machine. 

2. A roll or sliver of wool or cotton drawn out and 
slightly twisted ; a rove. See 2d Rove, 2. 

Roving frame. Roving machine, a machine for drawing 
and twisting roves and winding them on bobbins for the 
spinning machine. 

Rov4ng, n. The act of one wlio roves or wanders. 

Rov^g-ly, adv. In a wandering manner. 

Rov^ng-ness, n. The state of roving. 

Row (rou), a. & adv. [See Kocoh.] Rougli; stern ; i 
ongp^. XObs.J) “Look he never so row.” Chaucer. 

Row, n. [Abbrev. fr. ro7/.w, n.] A noisy, turbulent 
quarrel or disturbance ; a brawl. {^Cvlloq.'] Byron. 

Row (r3), n. rowe, rawe^ retce^ AS. rdw, r«w ; 

probably akin to I). ri;, G. reihe ; cf. Bkr. rekhd a line, 
stroke.] A series of {lersons or things arranged in a con- 
tinued line ; a line ; a rank ; a file ; as, a row of trees ; 
a row of houses or eolumns. 

And there wore windown In three rotes. 1 Jungs vii, i 
The bright ecraphim in burning row. Milton. 

IBjam calturd (Agric.), the practice of cultivating crops 
in drills. — Row of points ((feotn.), the points on a line, 
infinite in number, as the points in whicli a pencil of rays 
is intersected by a line. 

Row (r5), r. t. [rinp. & p. p. Rowed (rSd) ; p.pr. & 
vb. n. Rowing.] [AS. rdwan; akin to D. roeijen, MHG. 
T^ejcn.^ Dan. roe, Sw. ro, lool. rOa, L. remits oar, Gr. 
ipeT)i6v, Skr. aritra, V8. Cf. Rudder.] 1. To propel 
with oars, as a boat or vessel, along the surface of water ; 
as, to row a boat. 

2. To transport in a boat propelled with oars ; as, to 
row the captain ashore in liis barge. 

Row, V. {. 1. To use the oar ; as, t.o row welL 

2. To be moved by oars ; as, tlie boat rows easily. 

Row, n. The act of rowing ; excursion in a rowboat. 

Row'a-ble (rS'A-b’i), a. Tliat may be rowed, or rowed 
Upon. “That long barren fen, once rowahle.'' B.Jonson. 

Row^an (ro'etn), n. Rowan tree. 

Rowan berry, a l^rry of the rowan tree. 

Row'an tree' (trS'). [Cf. 8w. riitm, Dan. rdnne., 
Icel. reymr, and L. omus.] (Bot.) A European tree 
{Pyrus aucuparifi) related to the apple, but with pin- 
nate leaves and flat corymbs of small white flowers fol- 
lowed by littJe bright red berries. Called also roan tree. 
and mountain ash. Tlie name is also applied to two 
American trees of similar habit {Pyrus Americana, and 
P. sarnbuci/olia). 

Row^lKMLt' (rO'bdt'), n. A boat designed to be pro- 
pelled by oars instead of sails. 

Row'dy (rouMJ^), n.; pi. Rowdies (-dlz). [From 
Rout, or bow a brawl.] One who engages in rows, or 
noisy quarrels ; a ruffianly fellow. Jif. Arnold. 

Row^dy-dow (-dou), n. Hubbub ; uproar. [ Vulgarl 

Row'dy-dOW'dy (-dj^), o. Uproarious. [Vnlyar^ 

Row'dy-lsli, a. Resembling a rowdy in temper or 
conduct ; characteristic of a rowdy. 


Row^dy-lun (rou'dj^-TB*m), n. The conduct of a 
rowdy. 

Rowed (rSd), a. Formed into a row, or rows ; having 
a row, or rows ; as, a twelve-rouied ear of com. 

Row'el (rou'gl), n. [OF. roele^ rouele^ properly, a 
little wheel, F. rouelle collop, slice, LL. rotella a little 
wheel, dim. of L, rota a wheel. See Roll, and cf. Rota.] 

1 . The little wheel of a spur, with sharp points. 

With sounding whip, and rowels dyed in blood. Cowper. 

2. A little flat ring or wheel on horses* bits. 

The iron rowels into frothy foam he bit. Spenser. 

3. {Far.) A roll of hair, silk, etc., passed through the 
flesh of horses, answering to a seton in human surgery. 

Row'el, t». t. [jwtp. & p. p. Rowblbd (-51d) or Row- 
ELLBD ; ]>. pr. & vb. n. Howblino or Rowkllino.] {Far.) 
To insert a rowel, or roll of hair or silk, into (as the flesh 
of a horse). Mortimer. 

Row'el bone' (bSnO- Bee Rewel bone. [G6«.] 

Row^en (rou'Sn), 71. [Cf. K. ro«p/<,OK. row, rowe.'] 
[Called also rowet, rowett, rowings, roughings.] 1. A 
stubble flold left uuplowed till late in the autumn, tliat 
it may be cropped by cattle. 

Turn your cows, that give milk, into your rowuis till buow 
cornea. Mortimer. 

2. T})e second growtli of grass in a season ; aftermath. 
\_Prov. Eng. & Locals U. (S'.] 

Row'er (rS'er), n. One who rows with an oar. 

Rowlett (rou'St), n. See Rowkn. 

Rowlock (r5'15k, colloq. rfil'Ok), 7J. [For oarlock ; AS. 
drloc, where the second part is akiu to G. loch a hole, E 
lock a fastening. See Oar, and Lock.] {Naut.) A con- 
trivance or arrangement ^ ^ . m m, 


Rowlocks of Various Fornip. 


Bii uncut. 

y (roi), n. [F. rot.] A king. [06^.] 

y, a. Royal. [06«j Chapman. 

y'al (roi'rtl), n. [OE. roiaJ, riall, real, OF. roial, 


I serving os a fulcrum for Ij P 

an oar in rowing. It con- 

I slsts sometimes of a notch i fi 1 

' In the gpinwale of a boat, B V 

sometimes of a pair of 
pins between which the 

oar rests on the edge of _ , ’ ^ 

the gunwale, somotimoa Rowlocks of ^ anoua FormP. 
of a single pin passing through the oar, or of a metal 
fork or stirrup pivoted in the gimwale and supporting 
tlie oar. 

Rown (roun), V. i. & t. See Roun. [G6.t.] Chaucer. 

Row'port (ro'pSrt), n. {Naut.) An opening in tlio 
side of small vessels of war, near the surface of the wa- 
ter, to facilitate rowing in calm weather. 

Roxliurgh (rSks'bflrg; Scot. rSks'bfir'i^), 7t, [From 
tlie third duke of JRoxburgh (Scotland), a noted hook col- 
lector who liad his books so bound.] A style of book- 
binding in which the back is plain leather, the sides 
paper or cloth, the top gilt-edged, but the front and bot- 
tom left uncut. 

Roy (roi), n. [F. rot.] A king. [06^.] 

Roy, a. Royal. [06«J Chapman. 

Roy'al (roi'rtl), n. [OE. roiaJ, riall, real, OF. roial, 
reial, F. royal, fr. L. regal is, fr. rex, regis, king. See 
Rich, and cf. Regal, Beal a coin. Rial.] 1. Kingly ; 
pertaining to the crown or the sovereign ; suitable for a 
king or queen ; regal ; as, royal jxiwer or prerogative ; 
7'oyal domains ; the royal family ; royal state. 

2. Noble ; generous'; magiiiflcent ; princely. 

Hew doth that royal inerchaut, good Antonio ? Slink. 

3. Under the patroii^e of royalty; holding a charter 
granted by the sovereign ; as, the Boyal Academy of 
Arts ; the Royal Society. 

Battle royaL See under Battle. - Royal bay f Bot.), the 
classic laurel {Lauras nohiiis). — Royal eagle. (Zoi'd.) Bee 
Golden eagle, under Golden. — Royal fern (Hot.), the 
handsome fern Osrnunda regal is. See Osmund. - Royal 
mast {Naut.). the mast next above the topgallant mast 
and usually the highest on a square-rigged vessel. Tlie 
royal yard and royal sail are nttaidied to the royal mast. 

— Royal metal, an old name for gold. — Boyal palm (//o/.), 
a magnificent West Indian palm tree (O/eotfoxa regia), 
lately discovered also in Florida. — Royal pheasant. See 
CURASsow. —Royal purple, an Intense violet color, vor- 
«iig toward blue. — R^al tern iZool.), a largo, crested 
American tern {Sterna maxima). — Royal tlaer. iZool.) 
See Tiger. - Royal touch, the touching of a diseased per- 
son by the hand of a king, with the view of restoring to 
health ; — formerly extenmvely practiced, particularly for 
the scrofula, or king’s evU. 

8yn.— Kingly ; regal; monarchical ; imperial ; king- 
like ; princely ; august; majestic ; superb ; splendid ; illus- 
trious ; noble ; magnanimous. 

Roybal, n. 1. Printing and writing papers of partic- 
ular sizes. See under Pafeb, n. 

2. {Naut.) A small sail immediately above the top- 
gallant sail. Totten. 

3. {Zodl.) One of the upper or distal branches of an 
antler, as the third and fourth tynes of the antlers of a 
stag. 

4. {pun.) A small mortar. 

6. {MU.) One of the soldiers of the first regiment of 
foot of the British army, formerly called the Royals, 
and supposed to be the oldest regular corps in Europe ; 

— now called the Royal Scots. 

6. An old English coin. Bee Rial. 

Roy^ol-et (-«t), ti. a petty or powerless king. [12.] 


There were at this time two other roynleu, o 
his l«av»?. 


ROF'al-ty (roFol-ty), n. ; pi. Royalties (4ts). [OF. 
roialU, royauUi, F. royautf. Be© Royal, and cf. Be- 
OALiTY.] 1. The state of being royal ; the condition or 
quality of a royal person ; kingship ; kingly office ; sov- 
ereignty. 

Jioyalty by birth wo* the BWcetenit way of majoity. Holyday. 

2. The person of a king or sovereign ; majesty ; as, in 
the presence of royalty. 

For thui his royalty doth speak. Shak. 

3. An emblem of royalty ; — usually in the plural, 
meaning regalia. [06a'.j 

Wherefore do I assume 

These royalties, and not refuse to reign t JMilton. 

4. Kingliness ; spirit of regal authority. 

In hl» royalty of nature 

ReigtiB that which would be fear’d. Shak. 

6. Domain ; province ; sphere. Sir W. Scott. 

6. That which is due to a sovereign, as a seigniorage 
on gold and silver coined at the mint, metals taken from 
mines, etc. ; the tax exacted in lieu of such share ; im- 
pcriality. 

7. A share of the product or profit (os of a mine, 
forest, etc.), reserved by the owner for permitting an- 
other to use the property. 

8. Hence {Com.), a duty paid by a manufacturer to 
the owner of a patent or a copyright at a certain rate for 
each article manufactured ; or, a percentage paid to the 
owner of nu article by one who hires tlie use of it. 

Royne (rolu), v. t. [F. rogtwr, OF. rooignier, to clip, 

E are, scrape, fr. L. rotundus round. See Rotund.] To 
ite;tognaw. [Written also rom.] [G6«.] Spetiser. 
ROjm^Uh, a. [F. rogneux, from rngne scab, inauge, 
itch.] Mangy ; scaliby ; hence, mean ; paltry ; trouble- 
some. [Written also roinish.} [Gftjs.] “The roynish 




Roy^Al-lsm (-Tz’m), n. [Cf. P. royalisme.'] The prin- 
ci^es or conduct of royalists. 

noy'al-ist, n. [Cf. F. royallste.^ An adherent of a 
king (as of Charles I. in England, or of the Bourbons in 
France) ; one attached to monarchical government. 

Where Ca’ndish fought, the Boyahsts prevailed. Waller. 

Roy'll-i-ia'tion (-T-zS'shfin), n. The act of making ! 
loyal to a king. [i2,] SaitUshtiry. 

Roy'al-ize (-izl, v. t. To make royal. SJsah. 

Roy'al-ly (roi'ol-iy), adv. In a royal or kingly man- 
ner ; like a king ; as becomes a king. 

IHs body shall be royally Interred. Dryden. 


some. [Written also roinish.'] [Gftji.] “The roynish 
clown.” Shak. 

Roys'ter (rois'ter), Roys'ter-er (-er), n. Same as 
Roister, Roisterer. 

Roys^ton crow' (rois'tfin kr5'l. [Bo called from 
Ruy.tfon, a town in England.] {Zo'ul.) See Hooded crow, 
under Hooded. 

Roy'te-lct (roi'tS-lSt), n. [F. roitelet, dim. of roi 
king.] A little king. {Archaic^ Ileylin. Bancroft. 

Ri^'tiEh (roi'tlsh), a. [Prob. for riotish, from riot, 
Wke roytous for riotous,] Wild ; irregular. lObs.] 

Rub (rfib), V . i . limp. S: p. p. Rubbed (rfibd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Rubbing.] [Probably of Celtic origin ; cf. W. 
rfiwbUm', Gael, rub.] 1. To subject (a body) to the 
action of something moving over its surface with pres- 
sure and friction, especially to the action of something 
moving back and forth ; as, to rub the flesh with the 
hand ; to rub wood with sandpaper. 

It shall be expedient, after tlrnt the body is cleansed, to ruh 
the body with a conroe linen cloth. Sir T. Ehjot. 

2. To move over the surface of (a body) witli pressure 
and friction ; to graze ; to chafe ; as, the boat rubs the 
ground. 

3. To cause (a body) to move with pressure and fric- 
tion along a surface ; as, to rub the hand over the body. 

Two bones rubbed hard against one anotlier. Arhuthnot. 

4. To spread a substance thinly over ; to smear. 

The smoothed plank, . . . 

New rultbed w ith balm. Milton. 

6. To scour ; to burnish ; to polish ; to brighten ; to 
cleanse ; — often with up or over ; as, to rub up silver. 

Tbc whole buBincKH of our redemption is to rnh over the de- 
faced copy of the cieotion. South, 

6. To hinder ; to cross ; to thw art. [/?.] 

’Tis the dukcV pleaimre. 

Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 

Will not be rublied nor Htopped. Shak. 

To mb down, {a) To clean by rubbing; to comb or 
curry ; as, to rub down a liorse. (6) To reduce or remove 
by rubbing ; as, to rub dowit tbc rough points. * To rub 
off, to clean anything by rubbing ; to separate by fric- 
tion ; as, to rub ojff' rust. - To mb out, to remove or sep- 
arate by friction ; to erase ; to obliterate ; as, to rub out 
a mark or letter ; to rub out a stain, — To mb up. (a) To 
burnish ; to polish ; to (dean, (b) To excite ; to awaken ; 
to rouse to action ; os, to rub up the memory. 

Rn1>, V. i. 1. To move along the surface of a body 
witii pressure ; to grate ; as, a wheel rubs against the 
gatepost. 

2. To fret ; to chafe ; as, to rub upon a sore. 

3. To move or pass with difficulty ; os, to ruh through 
woods, as huntsmen ; to rub through the world. 

To mb along or on, to go on with difficulty ; as, they 
manage, with strict economy, to ruh along. \Colloq.] 
Rub, n. [Of. W. rhwh. See Rub, v. f.] 1. The act 
of rubbing ; friction. 

2. That wliich rubs ; that which tends to hinder or 
obstruct motion or progress ; liiridrance ; obstruction ; 
an impediment; especially, a difficulty or obstruction 
liard to overcome ; a pinch. 

Every rub is tmoothod on our way. Shak. 

To sleep, perchance to dream j ay, there 's the rub, Shak, 
Upon this rub, the English ambassadorB thought fit to demur. 

Hayward. 

One knows not, certainly, what other r«6f might have been 
ordained for us by a wise rrovidenco. W. liesont. 

3. Inequality of surface, as of the ground in the game 

of bowls ; unevenness. * Shak. 

4. Something grating to the feelings ; sarcasm ; joke ; 
as, a hard ruh. 

6. Im])erfection ; failing ; fault. [06*.] Beau. FI. 

0. A cliance. [G6s.] 

Flight shall leave no Greek a rvb. Chapman. 

7. A stone, commonly flat, useld to sharpen cutting 
tools ; a whetstone ; — called also;uri6s/one. 

Bab iron, on iron gruard on » (vagon body, against 
which a wheel rubs when cramped j jfo much. 

Rub'a-flub' (rfil/A-dfib'), n. | sound of a drum 
when continuously beaten ; hence^n Jamorous, repeated 
sound ; a clatter. , 

The rtibadvb of the sboUtW? > ireMoa. i). WVbafer, 
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g Bll'ta'te (r6&-bK't«), a. [It.] Bound ; bonomd. 

n TtnajM rubato. jit.] Borrowed time ; — a term 

* * ' * of 5 ' ’ ' ' 


ipli« 


style of performanoe in which some tones are 
’ ' eir 


longer tlum their le^timate time, while others are 
proportionally curtailed. 

RabOiagO (rttv/bij ; 48), n. Rubbish. [06 j.] 

Ruiniar (rttb'bSr), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
rubs. Bpeciflcally : (a) An instrument or thing used in 
rubbing, polishing, or cleaning. (6) A coarse fllo, or the 
rough part of a file, (c) A whetstone ; a rubstone. (d) 
An eraser, usually made of caoutchouc, (e) The cushion 
of an electrical machine. (/) One who performs mas* 
sage, especially in a Turkish bath, (ff) Something that 
clmfes or annoys; hence, something that grates on the 
feelings ; a sarcasm ; a rub. Thackeray. 

2. In some games, as whist, the odd game, as the 
third or the hfth, when there is a tie between the 
players ; as, to play the rubber ; also, a contest deter* 
mined by the winning of two out of three gomes; as, to 
ploy a rubber of whist. Iteaconsfield, A rubber of 
cribbage. ’ ’ Dickens. 

3. India rubber; caoutchouc. 

4. An overshoe made of India rubber. \Colloq,'\ 

Antimony rubber, an elastic durable variety of vulcan* 

iced caoutcliouc of a rod color. It contains antimony 
sulphide as an important constituent. — Hard rubber, a 
kind of vulcanized caoutchouc which nearly resembles 
horn in texture, rigidity, etc. ~ India rubber, caout- 
chouc. Bee Caoutchouc. — Rubber cloth, cloth covered 
with caoutchouc for excluding water or moisture. — Rub- 
ber dam (Dentistry)^ a shield of thin shoot rubber clasped 
around a tooth to exclude saliva from the tooth. 

Rub'bldge (-bTj), n. Rubbish. Bp. Hall. 

Rub'bing, a. & n. from Rub, v. 

Rub'blsn (-bTsh), n. [OE. robows^ roheux^ rubble, 
originally an Old French plural from an assumed dim. of 
robe., probably In the sense of trash; cf. It. robaccia 
trash, robn. stulT, goods, wares, robe. Thus, etymolog- 
ically rubbish, is the pi. of rubble. See Robe, and c:f. 
Rubble.] Waste or rejected matter; anything worth- 
less ; valueless stuff ; trash ; especially, fragments of 
building materials or fallen buildings ; ruins ; ddbria. 

What ruhhxsh and what offal 1 Shnk. 

Up saw the town’s one half in rubbish lie. Dryt/m. 

1 Rubbish pulley. See Oin blocks under Gm. 

Rnb'blih-y a. Of or pertaining to rubbish ; of , 
the quality of ruboish ; trashy. De Qumcey. 

Robn^le (rfib'b’lh n. [From an assumed Old French 
dim. of robe. See ituDnisH.] 1. Water- worn or rough 
broken stones, broken bricks, etc., used in coarse ma- 
sonry, or to fill up between the facing courses of walls. 
Inside [the wall] there was rubble, or mortar. Jou^tt (Thtiq/d.). 

2. Rougli stone as it comes from the quarry ; also, a 
quarryman’s term for the upper fragmentary and decom- 
posed portion of a mass of stone ; brush. Brande d' C. 

3. (Creol.) A mass or stratum of fragments of rock 

lying under the alluvium, and derived from the neigh- 
boring rock. Zye/i. 

4. The whole of the bran of wheat before it is 
sorted into pollard, bran, etc. [Prov. Br/y.] Simnionds. 

Oouraed rubble, rubble masonry in wliich courses are 
formed by leveling off the work at certain heiglits. 

Rnbnille-gtone^ f-stonO, n. See Rubble, 1 and 2. 

Rub'ble-work^ (-wfirkO, n. Masonry constructed of 
unsquared stones that are irregular in size and sliape. 

Rub^bly (-blj^), a. Relating to, or containing, rubble. 

Ru-bedl-noua (r\i-b8d'I-utl8), a. [L. rubedo red- 
ness, fr. rubere to be red.] Reddish. ^.] M, Stunri. 

Rwba-fa^olent (iij^bfi-fa'shent), a. [L. rubefadens, 
p. pr. of rube/acere to make red ; rubere to be rod fa- 
cere to make’.] Making red. — n. {Med.) An external 
application which provluoes redness of the skin. 

RWbe-fao^tloii (-fSk'sliOn), n. The act or process of 
making red. 

Rn^be-let (ru'b^-15t), n. A little ruby. Herrick. 

II Ru-beFla (r\i-b«l'U), n. [NL., fr. h. rtibellus red- 
dish.] (Med.) An acute specific disease with a dusky 
red cutaneous eruption resembling that of measles, but 
unattended by catarrhal symptoms ; — called also Oer- 
man measles. 

Ru-belld^ (rv-bfil'), n. [L. rubellus reddish.] A red 
color used in enameling. Weale. 

Rn^el'Ute (ru'bSl-llt), n. [L. rubellus reddish, dim. 
of ruber red.] (Min.) A variety of tourmaline varying 
in color from a pale rose red to a deep ruby, and con- 
taining lithium. 

II Ra-be'O-la (r\i-b5'6-U). n. [NL., fr. L. rttber red.] 
(Med.) (u) The measles, (b) Rubella. 

RWoer-y-tlirlnlo (rH'bSr-T-thrlu'Ik), a. [L. ruber 
red + erythrin.'} (Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, 
an acid extracted from madder root. It is a yellow crys- 
talline substance from which alizarin is obtained. 

Rn-bef'oenoo (rvi-bfis^sens), n. The quality or state 
of being rubesoent; a reddening ; a flush. 

Rn-bM^oent (-sent), a, [L. rubescens, -entls^ p. pr. of 
rubesoere to grow red, v. Incho. from rubere to be red : 
cf. P. rubesoent. See Ruby.] Growing or becoming 
red; tending to redness. 

RnlJl-A'OMlUl (^^bl-S'shfis), a. [L. ru&ia madder, 
fr. rubeus red.] Of or pertaining to a very large 

natural order of plants (Rubinoese) named after the mad- 
der (iZuMa tinctoria\ and including about three hundred 
and seventy genera and over four thousand species. 
Among them are the, coffee tree, the trees yielding Peru- 
vian bark and quini|ne, the madder, the quaker ladles, 
and the trees bearing the edible fruits called genipap and 
Sierre Leone p«ul>, besides many plants noted lor the 
beauty or the of tlieir blossoms. 

Rq^-A-oIb (r^in>T-&-8Tn), n. [L. rubia madder, fr. 
rubeus red.] A substance found In madder 

root, and probab'^AidFentical witli ruberythrinic acid. 
Rum-Aia (rpf A-an), n. [L. ruUa madder, fr. rubeus 


flBe, 




red.] (Chem.) One of several oolor-produolng gluoo> 
sides found in madder root. 

Rirlli-AnfiO (rij^bT-In'tk), a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, 
or derived from, rubiau ; specifically, designating an acid 
oaUed also ruberythrinic acid. [G6s.] 
rlblble. 


RnOil-bla (m'bl-b’l), n. A i 


(Obs.) 

olorea 


Chaucer, 


RWbl-OAn (r||'bl-krtn), a. [F.l Colored a prevail- 
ing red, bay, sorrel, or black, with flecks of wliite or gray 
especially on the flanks ; — said of horses. Sm art. 

Runii-celle (-sfil), «. [Cf. F. rubacelle^ rubicelle, fr. 
L. rubeus red, rediiish.] (Min.) A variety of ruby of a 
yellowish red color, from Brazil. 

RnHOl-OOn (ni'bl-kSn), n. (Anc. Geog.) A small river 
which separated Italy from Cisalpine Gaul, the province 
allotted to Julius Ca>8ar. 

1531^ By leading an army across this riven contrary to 


S hraso to pass or cross the Rubicon slgniAoB to take the 
ecisive step by which one is committed to a hazardous 
enterprise from which there is no retreat. 

Rnntd-OUnd (-k&ud), a. [L. rubicunduSf fr. rubere to 
be red, akin to ruber red. See Red.] Inclining to 
redness; ruddy; red. “His mibicund face.” Longfellmv. 

Ra^bl-oan'dl-ty (-kfiu'dl-ty). n. [LL. rubicundUas,} 
The quality or state of being rubicund ; ruddiness. 

To parade your rubicmulitjt and gray hairs. Walpole. 
Rn-Mdlo (rp-bTd'Tk), a. (Chem.) Of or pertaining 
to rubidium ; containing rubidium. 

Ra'bl-dlna (ru'bl-dln or -den), n. (Chem.) A nitrog- 
enous base homologous with pyridine, obtained from coal 
tar as an oily liquid, C,jHitN ; also, any one of the group 
of tnetameric comtMunds of which rubldine is the type. 

Ru-hidl-Illll (ru-bld'I-lim), n. [NL., fr. L. rubidus 
red, fr. rubere to be red. So called from two dark red 
spectroscopic lines by means of which It was discovered 
in the lepidollte from Rozena, Moravia. See Rubicund.] 
(Chem.) A rare metallic element. It occurs quite 
widely, but in small quantities, and alw’nys combined. 
It is isolated as a soft yellowish white metal, analogous 
to potassium in most of its properties. Symbol Rb. 
Atomic weight, 85.2. 

Ru-blflO (rp-blf'tk), a. [L. ruber red -f facere to 
make.] Making red ; as, rubific rays. Grew. 

Ru'bl-fl-oa'tlon (rn'bl-fl-ka'shtln), n. [Cf. F. mibiji- 
cation.) The act of making red. Howell. 

Ru^bl-fonn (rH'bl-fflrm), a. [L. ruber red -f -/orw.] 
Having the nature or quality of red ; as, the rnhiform 
rays of the sun. [if.] Rir 1, Newton* 

RulaWy (-fi), U. <. [Cf. F. rwh^/ler. See Rubific.] To 
redden. [/?.] ’WaXtTB rubifying.*^ Chaucer, 

Ra-blg'l-n08e^ (rp-bTj'I-nCV), » a. [L. ruhiginosus., 
Ru-blg^l-nous (rv-blj'I-nhs), 1 fr. ruhigo., rohigo^ 
rust : cf. F. rubigineuz.'} (Bot.) Having the appearance 
or color of iron rust ; rusty-looking. 

II Rn-bl'gO (n;-bi'g6), w. [L. rubigOy robigo^ rust of 
metals, rust, blight.] (Bot.) Same as Rust, ?<., 2. 

Rullln (rp'blu), n. [Cl I-L. rubinusy It. rubino. Bee 
Rubv.J a ruby. [06z.] Spenser. 

Ru'dI-OUB (rq'lff-lis), a, [L. f'ubeu.Sy fr. rubere to be 
red. Bee Kovos.] Red ; ruddy. [f>6s.] Shak. 

Rn'bl-re^ln (rp'bT-re'tln), n. \Jiubia,n -f- Gr. pririvri 
resin.] (Chem.) One of the i*©d dye products extracted 
from madder root, and probably identical with ruber- 
ythrinic acid. 

Rankle (ni'b’l), n. [Russ, ruble.') The unit of mone- 
tary value in Russia. It is divided mto 100 copecks, and 
in the gold coin of the realm (as iu the five and ten ruble 
pieces) is worth about 77 cents. The silver ruble is a 
coin worth about CO cents. [Written also rouble.) 

RuHnlc (iqi'brTk), n. [OE. rvbrichcy OF. rubrichey 
F. rubrique (cf. It, rubrica)y fr. L. rubrica red earth 
for coloring, red chalk, the title of a law (because writ- 
ten in red), fr. ruber red. See Red.] Tliat part of any 
work in the early manuscripts and typography which 
was colored red, to distinguish it from other ^rtious. 
Hence, specifically : (a) A titlepage, or part of it, espe- 
cially that giving the date and place of printing ; also, the 
initial letters, etc., when printed in red. (b) (Late books) 
The title of a statute ; — so called ns being anciently 
written in red letters. Bell, (c) (Liturgies) The di- 
rections and rules for the conduct of service, formerly 
written or printed in red ; hence, also, an ecclesiastical 
or episcopal injunction ; — usually in the plural. 

All the clergy in England solemnly pledge them selves to 
serve the rubrics. llook. 

(d) Hence, that which Is established or settled, as by 
authority ; a thing definitely settled or fixed. Cowper. 

Nay, as a duty, it hud no place or ruft/nc in human concep- 
tions before Cbristionity. Dc Quinccy. 

Randrlo, u. t. To adorn with red ; to redden ; to ru- 
bric4ito. [/?.] Johnson. 

Ra3Mc (rji'brTk), ) a. 1, Colored In, or marked 
Ru'blio-al (-bri-kal), f with, red ; placed In rubrics. 
What though my name stood rubric on the walls 
Or plalstcred posts, with claps, In capltoU P Pope. 
2. Of or pertaining to the rubric or rubrics. “ Ru- 
brical eccentricities.” (7. Kingsley. 

RuHirl-OAtd (ru'brl-kSt), a. [L. mbrientusy p. p. of 
rubricare to color red. 8^ Rubric, ti.] Marked with 
red. Spelman, 

Ran^ri-oato (-kat), v. t. To mark or distinguish with 
red ; to arrange as in a rubric ; to establish in a settled 
and unchangeable form. Foxe, 

A system . , , according to which the thoughts of men wrre 
to bo classed and riAtricated forever after. Hare. 

RU'lMrl'olail (r\i-brYsh'an), ) n. One skilled in, or 
RU'ktrl-olst (ni^vT-sTst), I tenaciously adhering to, 
the rubric or rubrics. 

Ra-brioT-ty (ru-brTs'T-ty), n. Redness. [/?.] 
Rttb^atone^ (rnt/stSnOi A stone for scouring or 
rubbing ; a whetstone ; a rub. 



U RrOhia (n)n>(ls), n. [L.] (BoI.) a genus of rosa- 
ceous plants, iuoluding the raspberry and blackberry. 

Rn'oy (ru^), n. ; pi. Rubies (-bIz). [F. rubis (cf. 
Pr. robhy iLL. rubinusy rohinusy fr. L. rubeus red, red- 
dish, akin to ruber. See Rouge, Red.] 1. (Min.) A 
precious stone of a carmine red color, sometimes verging 
to violet, or intermediate between carmine and hyacinth 
red. It is a red crystallized variety of corundum. 

Besides the true or Oriental ruby above defined* 
there are the balas rubi/y or ruby a red variety 01 

spinel, and the rock rubt/y a red variety of garnet. 

Of rubiei>, Hopphirun, and of penrleH wJutc. Chaucer, 

2. The color of a ruby ; carmine red ; a rod tint. 

The natural ruby of your cht'oks. Shak, 

3. That which hns tlie color of the ruby, as red wine. 
Bence, a red blain or carbuncle. 

4. (Print.) See Agate, n,, 2. \_Eng.) 

5. (Zoul.) Any species of Boutli American humming 
birds of the genus Ciytolwma. The mules have a ruby- 
colored throat or breast. 

Ruby of araeule. Ruby of sulphur (Chem.), a glassy sub- 
stance of a red color and a variable composition, but al- 
ways consisting chiefly of the disulphide of arsenic ; — 
called also rt/w —Ruby of zinc ( 3/m. ), zinc sul- 

phide : tlie mineral zinc blende or sphalerite. — Ruby 
■liver (Min.)y red silver. See under Red. 

RuTiy, a. Ruby-colored ; red ; as, ruby lips, 

Rlinby, V. t. [vnp. & p. p. Rubied (ru'bld) ; *>. pr. & 
t’6. n. Rubying.] To make red ; to redden. [/i‘.J Pope, 

Runby-toll' (- tab), n. (Zodl.) A Eurmiean gold wasp 
(C/nysis ignita) which has the under side of the abdo- 
men bright red, and the other parts deep bluish green 
with a mctallii; luster. The larva is parasitic in the nests 
of other wasps 
and of bees. 

Rua)y-tailed^ 

(-tSld'), «. Hav- 
ing the tall, or 
lower part of the 
body, bright red. 

Rul>y-Uiroat^ 

(-tlir5t0,n. (Zo- 
ol ) Any one of ^ 
numerous s p e- ' 
cies of humming * 
birds belonging to Trochi- 
lusy Calypte, Stellulay 
and allies, in which the 
mole has on the throat a 
brilliant patch of red • 
feathers having metallic 
reflections ; esp.,the com- 
mon humming bird of 
the Eastern United States 
( Troch Hus col u bris). 

Ru'by-WOOd^ (-w06d'), 
n. Red sandalwood. See 
under Sandalwood. 

Ru-oer^vine (ry-sSr'vIn), a, [NL. RucervuSy the ge- 
nus, fr. NL. Ruan a certain genns of deer 
(Malay iHlsa deer) -j- Cervns.] (Zobl.) 

Of, like, or iMirtainlng to, a deer of the 
genus Rucervus, which includes the 
swamp deer of India. 

Ruche (r65sh), n. [F. rt/cAc ruche, 
beehive, OF. rusche a beehive, which was 
formerly made of the bark of trees ; cf. 

W. rhisy, rhisgL bark, Gaol, msg hark, ... 

rind.] ’l. A plaited, quilled, or goffered 
strip of lace, net, riblion, or other mate- Tvnej b Trep- 
rial, — used in place of collars or cuffs, tvnc? c Royal 
and as a trimming for women’s dresses Tyno. 
and bonnets. [Written also rouche.) 

2. A pile of arched tiles, used to catch and retain 
oyster spawn. 

Rnoh'lng, n. A ruche, or niches collectively. 

Ruok(rok), u. A roc. [06s. or Prov. A’nsr/1 /^rayf on. 

Ruck, f'. t. & i. [inip. &p. V. Rucked (rtikt) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Rucking.] [Icel. nriikkast to wrinkle, hpikka 
wrinkle, fold.] To draw into wrinkles or unsightly 
folds ; to crease ; as, to ruck up a carpet. Smart. 

Ruck, n. [Icel. hrukka. Cf. Ruck, v. f.] A wrinkle 
or crease in a piece of doth, or in needlework. 

Rnok, V. i. [Cf. Dan. ruge to brood, to hatch.] 
To cower ; to huddle together ; to squat ; to sit, as a hen 
on eggs. [06s. or Prov. Eng.) Gower, South, 

The iheep that rovketh in the fold. Chaucer. 

Rnok, n. [Cf. Rioi.] L A heap ; a rick. (Prov, 
Eng. & Scot.) 

2. The common sort, whether persons or things ; as, 
the ruck in a horse race. IColloq.) 

The ruck in society as a whole. Lond. Sat. Rev. 

Rno-tn'tlon (rttk-tS'shfin), n. [L. ructntio, fr. ructare 
to belch ; cf. F. ructation.) The act of lielching wind. 

Rnc'tlon (rfik'slifin), n. An uproar ; a quarrel ; a 
noisy outbreak. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.) 

Rnd (rfid), n. [AS. ruduy akin to redd red. yil3. 
See Red, and cf. Ruddy.] 1. Redness ; blush. [06^.] 

2. Ruddle ; red ocher. 

3. (Zodl.) The rudd. 

— V. . . p/^. .I Spenser, 



Common Rubythrott ( Trochilus 
colubrifi), a Male ; 6 Fentale t 
c Nest. 



Rnd, V. f. To make red. [06«.] Spenser. 

Rudd (rttd), n. [See Rod, n.] (Zovl) A fresh-water 
European fish of the Carp ^ 

family (Leuciscus erythro- 
phthalmus). It is about the Y 
size and shape of the roach, 
but it has the dorsal fin far- 
ther back, a stouter body, 
and red irises. Called also ^ 
redeyCy roudy finscale, and 
shallow. A blue variety is Rudd, 

called azurine, or blue roach, ^ ^ 

Rnd'dor (rfld'der), n. A riddle or sieve. [Pwr. Eng.) 




r^fde, f\ill, tip, Rm ; pitf ; fdbd, j put, oil } chair ; go ; sing;, iQk ; then, thin ; bON ; *h -- a: In azure. 
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Snd'aMr (riidMSr), n. [OK. rother, AS. nHStr a pad- 
die : ft ki» tu D. rocr rudder, oar, 

G. ruder^ OHG. ruodar^ Bw. roder^ jm — ^ 

for, Dan, rocr, ror, V8. Bee 
Row to propel with an oar, and 
c£. Rothbr.J 1, {Naut.) The nie- 
ohanicul appliance by means of ^ 
whicli a vesaol is guided or steered 
when in motion. It is a broad and 
flat blade made of wood or iron, 
with a long shank, and is fastened a Tiller ; h Rudder, 
in an upright i>osltion, usually by 
one edge, to tlio stornpost of the vessel in such n way 
that it can be turned from side to side in the water by 
means of a tiiler, wheel, or other attachment. 

2. Fig. ; That which resembles a rudder as a guide or 
governor ; that wliich guides or governs the course. 

For rhyme the rudder is of veracs. Uudihroi*. 
Balance rudder a rudder pivoted near the mid- 

dle instead of at the edge, -- common on sliarpios. — Drop 
rudder a rudder extendhig below the keel so as to 

be more effective in steerhig. — Rudder chain (An?//.), one 
of the loose chains or ropes which fasten tlie rudder to 
the quarters to prevent its loss in case it gets unsiiipped, 
and for operating it in case the tiller or tlie wlicel is 
broken.— Rudder coat (Aaw/.), a covering of tarred canvas 
used to prevent water from entering the rudderhole.— 
Rudder flsh. (Zo'til.) 

(a) The pilot fish. 

(h) The amber fish 
(Jifiriolfr so?ia t(/)t 
which is bluisli, hav- 
ing six broad black 
bands, (c) A plain 
greenish black 
American fish (Lei- 
TUX perciformis)','-- ^ 

Rudder Fish iLeirxix perdfomvis). 

barrel fish. The name is also applied toother fishes which 
follow vessels. — Rudder pendants (Naut.)^ ropes connected 
with the rudder chains. 

Rnd'der-head^ (-hgdO, n. (^Naut.) The upper end of 
the rudderpost, to which the tiller is attached. 

Rlld'dor-liole^ (-holO» «• {Nmd,) The hole in the deck 
through which the rudderpost pos-ses. 

Rud'der'lasB, a. Without a rudder. 

Rud'der-pOBt (-pSst^, n. (Naut.) The shank of a 
rudder, havmg the blade at one end and tlie attachments 
for operating it at the other. 

Rnd'der-StOOk'' (-st6k'), n. {Naut.') Tlio main part or 
blade of the rudder, which is connectea by hinges, or the 
like, with the stornpost of a vessel. 

Rnd'diod (r&dMfd), a. Made ruddy or red. 

Rud'dl-ly (-dT-iy), mlv. In a ruddy manner. Byron. 
Rad'dl-neSB, n. The quality or state of being niddy ; 
asjthe ruddiness of the cheeks or the sky. 

Rud^dle (rhd'd’l), V. t. To raddle or twist. [O/w."] 
Rud'dle, n. A riddle or sieve. [05,?.] Holland. 
Rlld'dle, n. [See Run ; cf. Keudlb.] (Min.) A species 
of red earth colored liy iron sewpiioxlde ; red 
Rud'dle, t . t. To mark with ruddle ; to raddle ; to 
rouge. “ Their ruddled cheeks.” Thackeray. 

A lair tlicep newly ruddled. Lad/f M. Jl', Montaijn. 
Rnd'dook (rad'dQk), n. [AS. rudduc ; cf. W. rhaddoa 
the redbreast. V113. See Run, «.] [Written also rua- 
dock.^ 1. (Z<j 5/.) The Euroi>eau robin. ” The tame n<(f- 
dock and the coward kite.” Chaucer. 

2. A piece of gold money probably because the 
gold of coins was often reddened by copper alloy. Called 
also red ruddock^ and golilm ruddock. [05.?.] 

Great piece* of gold, as our countrymen say, red ruddockn. 

Jh'liiru). 

Rnd'dy (-dV), a. ICompar. Ruddier (-dl-8r) ; superl. 
Ruddiest.] [From Rud, n.] 1. Of a red color; rod, 
or reddish ; as, a ruddy sky ; a ruddy flame. Milton. 

They were more rwldy in body than rubies, Lam. iv. 7. 
2. Of a lively flesh color, or the color of the human 
skin in higli healtli ; as, ruddy cheeks or lips. Jh yden. 

Ruddy duck (Zo'oL). an American duck (Erismatura ru- 
bida) liaving a broad bill 
and a wedge-shaped tail, 
composed of stiff, sharp 
feathers. The adult 
male is rich brownish 
red on the back, sides, 
and neck, black on the 
top of the head, nape, 
wings, and tall, and 
white on the cheeks. 

The female and young 
male are dull brown 
mixed with blackish on 
the back; CTayish be- 
low. Called also dunbird. dundiver. ruddy diver, .diff- 
tail, srnnetail. hardhead, sleepy duck, fool duck. sjKiun- 
biU. etc. — Ruddy plover (Zdol.). the sanderling. 

Rnd^dy, V. t. 

Rode [rpd), a. [Compar. , ^ 

•ST.] [F., fr. L. rudis.’] 1. Characterized by roughness; 
unpoli^ied ; raw ; lacking delicacy or refinement ; coarse. 
Such gardening toolu aa art, yet rude, . . , hod formed. Miltm. 

2. Hence, speciftcally : (o) Unformed by taste or skill ; 
not nicely finished ; not smoothed or liolishod ; — said 
especially of material things; as, rude workmanship. 
*^Bude was the clotli.” Chancer. 

Jtude and unpolished BtoTiem, Jip. StilUngfleeU 
The hcaven-bom child 

All meanly wrapt in the mfe manger lies. Milton. 
(5) Of untaught manners; unpolished ; of low rank ; un- 
civil; clownish ; ignorant ; raw; unskillful said of 
persons, or of conduct, skill, and the like. ” Mine an- 
cestors were rude.'' Chauctr. 

lie W 08 but rude in the profeiwlon of arm*. Sir H. fTottou. 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. Gray. 
<c) Violent ; tumultuous ; boisterous ; inclement ; liarsh ; 



Ruddy Duck. Male, 


To make ruddy, [72. J Sir W. Scott. 
' '' , Ruder (-er) ; superl. Rud- 


savere { — said of the weather, of storms. And the like i 
as, the rude winter. 

IClouda] pushed with winds, rude in their shock. Milton. 
The rude agitation [of water] breaks it into foam. Hoyle, 
{d) Barbarous ; fierce ; bloody ; impetuous ; — - said of 
war, conflict, and the like ; as, the rude shock of armies, 
(e) Not finished or complete ; inelegant ; lacking chaste- 
ness or elegance ; not in good taste ; unsatisfactory in 
mode of treatment; — said’of literature, language, style, 
and the like. ” The rude Irish books.” Spenser. 

Bude am I in my speech. Shak. 

Unblemished by my rude trauelation. Drydcn. 

Syii. — Imptirthient ; rough; uneven; shapeless; un- 
fashioned ; rugged ; artless ; uupolislied ; uncoutJi ; inel- 
egant ; rustic ; coarse ; vulgar ; clownish ; raw ; imsklll- 
fiu ; untaught ; illiterate ; ignorant ; uncivil ; impolite ; 
saucy ; impudeut : insolent ; surly ; currish ; churlish ; 
brutal ; uncivilized ; barbarous ; savage j violent ; fierce ; 
txunultuous ; turbulent ; impetuous ; boisterous ; harsh ; 
inclement ; severe. Bee Imfertimxmt. 

— Rnddly (rijd'iy), adv. — Rude^noM, n. 

Rn^dan-ture (m'dfin-tfir; 135), n. [F., fr. L. rudens 
a roiMj.J {Arch.) Cabling. See Cablimo. Owilt. 

Rn'de-ra-ry (ni'dS-rft-ryb a. [L. mderarius, fr. ru- 
dus. ruderis. stones crushea and mixed with lime, old 
rubbish.] Of or pertaining to nibbisli. Bailey. 

Rndeslby (rjldz'by), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] An 
uncivil, turbulent fellow. [Oi^.J Shak. 

Rtt'dM-holm^Ar (rp'dfis-him^er), n. A German W'inc 
made near Rudesheim^ on the Rhine. 

Ru'dl-ment (ni'dT-m«it), n. [L. mdimentumt fr. m- 
dis unwrought, Ignorant, rude: cf. F. rudiment. Bee 
Rude.] 1. Ibat wliich is unformed or undeveloped ; the 
principle which lies at the bottom of any development ; 
an unfinished beginning. 

Rut 1 will bring thee where thou soon (halt quit 

Those rudiments, and see Ixifore tluuu eyes 

The inonarchiei) of the earth. Milton. 

The single leaf is the rudiment of beauty in landscape. 

L Taylor. 

2. Hence, an element or first principle of any art or 
science ; a loginning of any knowledge ; a first step. 

Tills boy Is forest-horn, 

And hath been tutored in the rudiments 
Of many desperate studies. Shak. 

There he shall first lay down tlie rudiments 
Of his great warfare. Milton. 

3. {Biol.') An imperfect organ or part, or one which 
is never fully developed. 

Ra'di-ment, v. /. To funilsh with first prlnciplos or 
rules ; to instruct in the rudiments. Gaytan. 

Ru^dl-llieil^tfll(-mfiu^tol), a. Rudimentary. Addison. 

Rn^dl-men^ta-X^ (-tA-ry), a, [Cf. F. rudimentaire.) 

1, Of or i>ertaining to rudiments; consisting In first 
principles ; elementary ; initial ; as, rudimmtal essays. 

2. (Biol.) Very imperfectly developed; in an early 
stage of development ; embryonic. 

Rud'lsll (rvjd'Tshb a. Bomewhat rude. Foote. 

Ru-dls'tes (rq-dls'tez), n. pi. [NL., fr. L. rud is 
rough.] {Paleon.) An extinct order or suborder of bi- 
valve mollusks characteristic of the Cretaceous period ; 

— called also Ihidista. See Itlust. under ITuturitb. 

Ru'dl-ty (rp'dT-ty), n. [L. ruditas ignorance, fr. rw- 

<fi> rude, nliterate.] Rudeness; ignorance. [J2.] 

Rad'mtB-day^ (robd^mAs-dS^), n. [Bee R<^d, Mass, 
Day.] {R. C. Ch.) Either of the feasts of the Holy 
Cross, occurring on May 3 and Seiitember 14, annually. 

Ru-dolph'lne (ry-dMf'In), a. Pertaining to, or desig- 
nating, a set of astronomical tables computed by Kep- 
ler, and founded on the observations of ^i^cho Bralie ; 

— so named from Rudolph II., emperor of Oennany. 

Rae (nO» n. rue, L. rufu, akin to Gr. pvry ; cf. 

AS. rude.] 1. {Hot.) A perennial snffruteiicent plant 


and a 


{Ruia graveolens\ having a strong, heavy odor ant 
bitter taste ; herb of grace. It is used in medicine. 

Then purged with ouphraHV nml rue 
The visual nerve, for he had iiuieh to see. Milton. 

They [the exorclKts] nr© to try the devil by holy water. In- 
cense. uulnhur, rue, wliich from thence, a» wo suppose, came to 
be called hcrli of grace. Jer. Taylor. 

2. Fig. : Bitterness ; disappointment ; grief ; regret, 

Ooat’i ms. B?e under Goat. — Rue anemone, a pretty 
springtime flower ( Thalir tram nnevifmtndes) common in 
the United Statics. — Wail me, a little fern (A.'tj/lenium 
Huta-murarin) common on walls in Europe. 

Rim, V. t. {imp.&.p. p. Rued (iqid) ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Ruino.] [OE. rewen. reouv^en. to grieve, make sorry, 
AS. hredteayi ; akin to 08. hretvan. D. rouwen, OHG. 
hriuwany G. reuen. Icel. hryggr grieved, hrygS sorrow. 
V18. Cf. Ruth,] 1 . To lament ; to regret extremely ; 
to grieve for or over. Chaucer. 

I wept to BCf, and rued it from my heart. Chapman. 

Thy will 

Chose freely what It now so juHtfy rues. Jfilton. 

2. To cause to gr'ove ; to afflict. [05^.] ” God wot, 

it rueih me.” Chaucer. 

3. To repent of, and withdraw from, as a bargain ; to 
get released from. [Prov. Eng.'\ 

Rue, V. i. 1. To have compassion. [Obs."] 

God so wisly (i. e,. truly] on my soul rue. Chaucer. 

Which stirred men’s hearts to rue upon them. Jtidky. 

2. To feel sorrow and regret ; to repent. 

Work by counsel and thou shalt not me. Chaucer. 

Old year, we ’ll dearly me for you. Tennyson. 

Rn6, n. [AS. hredxv. Bee Rue, v. <.] Borrow; re- 
pentance. [06s.] Shah. 

Rne'fol (rn'fy n, a. 1. Causing one to rue or lament ; 
woeful; mournful; sorrowful. 

2. Expressing sorrow. faces.” Cowper. 

Tie sighed, and cost a ruefid eye. Ihyden. 

Two rueful figures, with long black cloaks. Sir 11'. Scott. 
— RiM'fnl-ly, adv. — RneW-nm, n. 

Ru'aU bone^ (n)'61 bCnO- Bee Rkwsl boke. iOhs.) 


Rn-bllt' (rv^O> 9 narrow streBt, a kano, 

ruelle, fr. rue a street.] A mivate oirole or assembly at 


i private house ; a clrola. [c)2w.] 
Ru-fea'o«]it (rv-ffis'sent), a. [I- 


Drydm. 
fiu rufescens^ ja. pt. oi 
rufescere to become reddish, fr. rufus red ; cf. F. rvfes- 
eenf.] Reddish ; tilled with red. 

Ruf (rllf), n. l^F. ronfle; cf. It. ronfa^ Pg. rufa^ 
rifa.'\ {Card Playing) (a) A game similar to whist, and 
the predecessor of it. Fares. (6) The act of trumping, 
especially when one has no card of the suit led. 

Ruff, V. i. & t. {Card Playing) To trump. 

Rnlf, n. [Of uncertain origin : cf. Icel. rUfinn rough, 
uncombed, Fr. ruf rude, rough. Bp. rufo frizzed, crisp, 
curled, G. raufen to pluck, figlit, rupfen to pluck, pull, 
E. rough. Va8. Cl Ruffle to wrinkle.] 1. A muslin 
or linen collar plaited, crimped, or fluted, worn formerly 
by both sexes, now only by women and children. 

Gore to-morrow with his bost ruff on. Shak. 

His gravity is much lessened since the late proclamation came 
out against ruffs; . . . they were come to that height of excess 
herein, that twenty shillings were used to be paid for starching 
ofaiTU?: lloxedJ. 

2. Something formed witli plaits or fiutlngs, like tho 
collar of this ituino. 

I reared this flower : . . . 

Soft on the pajier rufi Ha loaves I spread. Pope. 

3. An exhibition of pride or haughtiness. 

Ilow many princes ... in the ruff of nil their glory, hove 
been taken down from the head of a conquering army to tho 
wheel of tho victor's chariot I L’ Karanye, 

4. Wanton or tumultuous procedure or conduct. [G6.V.] 

To ruflie it out in a riotous rtifi’. Latimer. 

B. {Mil.) A low, vibrating beat of a drum, not so loud 
as a roll ; a ruffle. 

6 . {Mach.) A collar on a sliaft or other piece to pre- 
vent endwise motion. Bee lllust. of Collar. 

7. {Zobl.) A set of lengthened or otherwise modified 
feathers round, or on, tlio neck of a bird. 

8 . {Zodl.) {a) A liniicoline bird of Etirope and Asia 
{Pavoncella^ or Philoma- 
chus^ pugnax) allied to tho 
sandpipers. Tlie males 
during tlm breeding season 
have a largo ruff of erect- 
ile feathers, variable in 
their colors, on tho neck, 
and yellowish naked tuber- 
cles on tJio face. They are 
))olygainous, and are noted 
for tiieir pugnacity in the 
breeding season. Tlio fe- 
male is called reeve^ or 
rheeve. {h) A variety of 

tlio domestic pigeon, hav- « Mulc'i 6 Female, or Itccve. 
ing a ruff on Its neck. 

Ruff, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Ruffed (rtift) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Huffing.] 1. To ruffle ; to disorder. Spenser. 

2. (Mil.) To beat wltli the ruff or ruflie, as a drum. 

3. Ulau'king) To liit, os the prey, without fixing it. 

Rim l(rfif), n. [OK. n/7/'e.] A small fresh - 

RilifO ) water European i>eroli {Acerina vulgaris) ; 

— called also popt\ blacktail^ and .stone, or strijied. ]>crch. 

Ruffed (rffft), a. Famislied with a ruff. 

Ruffed grouse (Zobl.). a North American grouse (Ikmasa 
um bell US) noiiimon in the wooded districts of 
the Northern United States. Tho male has a 
ruff of brown or black featliers on eacli side 
of tlie neck, and is noted for tiio loud drum- 
ming sound he makes during tlie breeding 
season. Ciillod also tipjud grouse. j>nr- 
tridge. birch partHdge. pheasunt. druni- 
me7\ and xvhite-fieshcr. — Raffed lemur 
(ZohL). a speclos of lemur (6c/n?fr va- 
rius) liaving a conspicuous ruff on 
the sides of the head. Its color is 
varied with black and white. 

Called also ruffed maucaco. 

Ruf'flan (ruf'yon or rfif'fT- 
an ; 277), n. [F. ruflen. OF. 

ruffian, pimp, liber- 
tine, rake ; cf. Pr. & Bp. ru- 
jian. It. ruffiano ; all per- 
haps of German or Dutch i 
origin ; cf, G. raufen to 
pluck, scuffle, fight, OD. 
roffen to pander. Cf. Ruf- 



Ruff (Paroncelfn ptaniox)- 
' ,orJtt 



FLE to grow turbulent.' 


It.] 

; al6( 


Huffed Grouse (Bonasa 
umbellus). 


He [her husband] is no sooner abroad than she Is instantly at 
home, reveling with her nd/ians. Hjt. JieynoldB. 

2. A boisterous, cruel, brutal fellow ; a desperate 
fellow ready for murderous or cruel deeds ; a cuttWoat. 

"Wilt thou on thy deathbed play the ruffian 1 Shak. 

Rnf^ftan, a. Brutal ; cruel ; savagely boisterous ; 
murderous ; m, ruj^n rage. 

Rnl^fUn, V. i, to play the ruffian : jbo. rage ; to raise 
tumult. [72.] Shak. 

Rnf 'flan-age (-tj) . Ruffians, collectively ; a body 

of ruffians. ” Tlie 'meet ruffianagt." Sir F. Palgrave. 

Rtll'flan-lah, a. Having the qualities or manners of 
a ruffian ; ruffianly. f 

Ruf'Uan-lam <-Tz*m), n. Aoti<)n or conduct of a ruf- 
fian; ruffianly qualities. 

Rnf'flan-IUM' (-Ilk'), a. Ruffianly, Fulke. 

Rttl'flan-ly, a. LU^ a ruffian ; ,^ld in crimes ; char- 
acteristic of a ruffian ; violent ; brpita]. 

Rnl'flan-onsC-fis), a. Ruffianly. Wbs.’\ Chapman, 

Rnl'fln (-fin), a. [Bee Ruffun.} Disordered. \Obs,‘] 
Hit rvffin raimeut all was atalned Vith blood. Spesmr, 


to wrinkle.] 1. To make into a rufVAt 10 draw or con- 
tract Into puckers, plaits, or fol ds; toi ;inkle. 


alo, senate, cArO| ftm, iirm, ask, final, ^11 ; Sve, iSivent, 6nd, fdrn, recent ; lee, tde», IH ; 51d, flbey. Orb, 6ddf- 
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RULE-MONGER 


^ To lumUh with ruffiei ) m, to r^jSU a shirt. 

B sunao) 


jS* AV J.IU.UWU nxDu I uuias • wif v 

9 * To roug[ben or disturb the 
uneren by agitation or commotion. 


!aoe of; to make 


The fantiiBtlc rovolrice . . . that so often ni^ed the placid 

j^faylor. 


JUryUen. 


boaom of the Nile. 

Bho Kmoothed tho ruffled seat. 

4. To erect in a ruff, as feathers. 

[Tho owan] ruffles her pure cold plume. Tennyson 
6. {MU.) To beat with the ruff or ruffle, as a drum. 

6. To discompose ; to agitate ; to disturb. 

These ruffle the tranquillity of the mind. Sir IT. Hamilton. 
But, ever after, the small violence done 
Rankled in him and riffled all his heart. Tennyson. 

7. To throw into disorder or confusion. 

Whore best 

lie miRht tho ruffled foe infest. JIudibrns. 

8. To throw together in a disorderly manner. [.B.] 

I riffled up fallen leaves in lieap. Chapman. 
To ruflle the feathers of, to excite tho resentment of : 
to irrltato. 

Rut^lla (rhf'f’l), V. i, [Perhaps of different origin 


from rtijffle to wrinkle ; cf. OD. roffelen^ roffen^ to pan- 
der, L(l. raffleln^ Dan. ntjffler a pimp. Cf. Ruffian.] 

1. To grow rough, boisterous, or turbulent, [i?.] 

The niglit comes on, and the bleak winds 
Do sorely ruffle. Shak. 

2. To become disordered ; to play loosely ; to flutter. 

On his right shoulder his tliick ma^a reclined, 

Jiuffles at speed, and dances in tlio wind. Dryden. 

3. To bo rougli ; to jar ; to bo in contention ; hence, 
to put on airs ; to swagger. 

They would ruffle with jurors. Bacon. 

Gallants who riffled in silk and embroidery. Sir If'. Scott. 

Rume, n. [Bee Rufflk, v. i. & V.] 1. That which 
la rullled ; spociflcally, a strip of lace, cambric, or other 
fine cloth, plaited or gathered on one edge or in the 
middle, and used as a trimming ; a frill. 

2. A state of being ruffled or disturbed ; disturbance ; 
agitation ; commotion ; as, to put the miud in a ruffle. 

3. (Mil.) A low, vibrating boat of a drum, not so loud 

as a roll ; — called also rnffl. II. L. Scott. 

4. {ZooL) The connected series of large egg capsules, 
or oothecii', of any ono of several species of American 
marine gastropods of tho genus Fulgiir. See Ootiieca. 

Rttllls of a boot, the top turned down, and scalloped or 
plaited. lialliwell. 

Rol^fle-less, n. Having no rufflo. 

Rul^fle-ment (-ment), n. The act of ruffling, [i?.] 

Ruf'ller (rtlf'llcr), n. 1. Ono who rufllos ; a swag- 
gerer ; a buUy ; a ru Ilian. 

Aseaults, if not murderR, done nt his own doors by that crew 
of nfflers. Milton. 

2. That which ruffles; specifically, a sowing machine 
attachment for making rulllea. 

Ra^fi-gal^O (rp-'fT-gSl'lTk), a. [A’?//fopin -f gallic.] 
(Chem.) Portamiug to, or designating, an acid which is 
obtained from gallic acid as a brown or red crystalline 
substance, and is relatcid to rufiopin and anthracene. 

RU''li-0'pill (-5'i>Tn), n. [L. ru/iis reddish -f opianlc.] 
iC/tem.) A yellowlsli rod crystalline substance related to 
anthracene, and obtained from opianic acid. 

Ru'fol (rji'fol), n. [L. rufu.<s reddish (Chem.) 

A plienol uerivativo of anthracene obtained as a white 
crystalline substance, which on oxidation produeos a red 
dyestuff related to anthrariuiuone. 

Ru'fOlUl (rvi'flls), a, [L. rv/us.] Reddish ; of a yel- 
lowish red or brownish rod color ; tawny. 

Ruft (rfift), n. (ilA'A) Eructation ; belching. [Obs.] 

Rul'ter-hood (rhf'ter-uobd), n. [Cf. Ruff a plaiteu 
collar.] {Falconrij) A kind of hood for a liawk. 

Rttff (rllg )5 n* [Cf. 8w. rugg entangled hair, rttggig 
rugged, shaggy, probably akin to B. rough. See RouoH, 
a.] 1. A kind of coarse, heavy frieze, formerly used 
for garments. 

They spin the choicest mg in Indancl. A friend of iniuo . . . 
repaired to Paris Garden clad in ono of these Waterford rugs. 
The fnastifts, . . . deeming he hud been a boar, would fnin liuve 
baited him. JJolinshext. 

2. A j)iece of thick, nappy fabric, commonly made of 
wool, — ■ used for various purposes, ns for covering and 
ornamenting part of a b.aro floor, for hanging in a door- 
way ns n portiere, for protecting a portion of carpet, 
for a wrap to protect tlio legs from cold, etc. 

3. A rougli, woolly, or shaggy dog. 

Kug gown, a gown made of rug, or of coarse, shaggy 
cloth. B. Jon, son. 

Rug> V. t. To pull roughly or hastily ; to plunder ; to 
spoil ; to tear. [.S’co/.] Sir W. Scott. 

• II Rn^ra (ru'g&), n. ; pi. Ruoas (-j5). [L.] {Nat. Hist.) 
A wrinkle ; a fold ; as, the rtigtr, of the stomach. 

Rn'gate (rp'gftt), a. [L. rugntuSy p. p. of rugare to 
wrinkle, fr. ruga a wrinkle.] Having ^temato ridges 
and depressions ; wrinkled. Dana. 

Rng'ged (rfig'gSd), a. [See Ruo, n.] 1. Full of as- 
perities on tho surface ; broken Into sharp or irregular 
points, or otherwise uneven; not smooth; rough; as, a 
rugged mountain ; a rugged road. 

Tho rugged: jark of nomo broad elm. Milton. 

2. Not neat or reguKr ; uneven. 

His well-proportioned beard made rough and rugged. Shak. 

3. Rough with bristles or hair ; 8hagg>\ ** The rugged 

Hussion bear.*’ Shak. 

4. Harsh ; hard ; crabbed ; austere ; — said of tem- 
per, character, and tlho like, or of persons. 

Neither molt nor endear him, but leave him as hard, rugged. 
and unconcerned os evoy. South. 

6. Stormy; turbulent; tempestuous; rude. Milton. 

8. Rough to thof car ; harsh ; grating ; — said of 

sound, style, and th^ like. 

Through thy harsh cadence of a rugged line. Dryden. 

7. Sour ; surly i# frowning ; wrinkled ; — said of looks, 

etc. Sleek o'etryoxxt rugged looks.” Shak. 


8* Violent; rude; boisterous; — said of conduct, 
manners, etc. 

9. Vigorous; robust; hardy; — said of health, phy- 
sique, etc. iColloQ. U. N.] 

Syn. — I^ugdi ; uneven : wrinkled ; cragged ; coarse ; 
rude ; liarsh ; hol’d ; crabbed ; severe ; austere ; surly ; 
sour; frowning; violent; boisterous; tumultuous; tur- 
bulent ; stormy ; tempestuous ; inclement. 


Rng'ged-ly (rfig'gtd-ij^), adv. — Rng'ged-n 
Rug^l^g C-gTng), n. A coarse k' ' ' 
used for wrapping, blanketing, etc. 


Rug'i 

led for 

Rug'-gownod'' (-gonnd/j,'a. Wearing a coarse gown 

r shaggy garment made of rug. Beau, efr FI. 

Rug'gy (-gj), ff. Rugged; rough. [OAv.] “With 
ruggtjy ashy hairs.” Chaucer. 

Rug'-head^ed (-hSd^Sd), a. Having shaggy hair; 
shock-headed. lObs.] 

Those rough rug-headed kerns. ,Shak. 

Rug^ln (-In), n. A napny cloth. [05 a‘.] Wisetnan. 

Ru'glne (rn'jSn), n. [F.] {Surg.) An instrument 
for scraping the periosteum from bones; a raspatory. 

RWgine, V. t. [F. ruginer to scrape.] To scrape or 
rasp, as a bone ; to scale, [i?.] Wiseman. 

lIRn-glFsa (r\i-g5'«d), n. of. [NL. See Ruoos*.] 
{Pal eon.) An extinct tribe of fossil cor- i 

ala, including numerous sjiecies, many 
of them of largo size. They are char- 
acteristic of the Paleozoic formations. 

The radiating septa, wlien present, are 
usually in multiples of four. See Cya- 

TllQPHYLLOlD. 

Rtt-gose' (r\i.g58'), a. [L. rugoms. 
fr. ruga a wrinkle.] Wrinkled ; full of 
wrinkles ; specifically {Bot.)y having the 
veinlets sunken and the spaces between 
them elevated, as the leaves of the sage 
and horeliound. 

Ru-gOS'l-ty (rn-gSs'I-iy), n. [L. rw- 
gosita,^: cf. F. rugosite.] The quality 
or state of being rugose. 

Ru'gOUS (rp'gfls), a. [Cf. F. ru- 
gueuz.j Wrinkled ; rugose. 

Ru^gU-lose' (rp'gfl-lo«')» a. Some- 
what rugose. 

Rolmi^korlf’s coll' (rCtun'kOrfs Icoil'). [So called 
from its inventor, HnhmkorJ}\ a German physicist.] 
{Elec.) Boo Induction coily under Induction. 

Ru'ln (ru'In), n. [OE. rutnCy F. ruiney fr. L. rtiinay 
fr. ruerCy rutuniy to fall with violence, to rush or tumble 
down.] 1. The act of falling or tumbling down; fall. 
[ 06 .?.] “ His ruin startled the other steeds.” Chapiuan, 

2. Such a change of anything as destroys it, or en- 

tirely defeats its object, or unfits it for use ; destruction ; 
overthrow ; as, the ruin of a ship or an army ; the rum 
of a constitution or a government ; the ruin of health or 
hopes. “ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! ” Cray. 

3. That w'hich is fallen down and become wortUloss 
from injury or decay ; ns, his miud is a I'uin ; especially, 
ill the plural, the remains of a destroyed, dilapidated, or 
desolate house, fortress, city, or the like. 

The Vvian and the Gubiun towers phali fall, 

And one proiniscuons ruin cover all j 

Nor, alter length oi years, a stone betray 

The place where once the very rithts lay. Addison. 

The labor of a day will not build up a virtuoue habit on tlic 
ruiMS of an old and vicions character. liwkmiustcr. 

4. The state of being decayed, or of having become 
ruined or worthless ; as, to bo in ruins ; to go to ruin. 

B. That which promotes injury, decay, or destruction. 

The errors of young men are the rmn of business. Bacon . 

Ryn. — Destruction ; downfall ; perdition ; fall : over- 
throw ; subversion ; defeat ; bane ; pest ; mischief. 

Rn'ln, V. (. limp. & p. p. Ruined (rp'Tnd) ; p. pr. & 

vb. n. Ruining.] [Cf. F. rninery LL. ruinnre. See 
Ruin, 7i.] To bring to ruin ; to cause to fall to pieces 
and decay ; to make to perish ; to bring to destruction ; 
to bring to poverty or bankruptcy ; to impair seriously ; 
to damage easantially ; to overthrow^. 

Thin mortal house I ’ll ruin. Sfuik. 

By thee rniaed, I ruin ull my foes. Milton. 

The eyea of other people are the eyes thot ruin us. Franklin. 
By the fireside there are old men seated. 

Seeing ruined cities in the ashes. Longfellow. 

Ru'ln, V. i. To fall to ruins ; to go to ruin ; to be- 
come decayed or dilapidated ; to perish. [J?.] 

Thmigh he Ids honso of polished marble build, 

Yet shall it nnn like the nioth's frail cell. Sandys. 

If wc are idle, and disturb the industrious in their business, 
we shall ruin the faster. Locke. 

Ru'in-a-kle a. Capable of being ruined. 

Ru'ln-ate (-5t), r. t. [LL. minatuSy p. p. of ruinore 
to ruin. See Ruin.] 1. To deinollHli ; to subvert ; to 
destroy ; to reduce to poverty ; to ruin. 

I will not ruinate toy father’s house. Shak. 

Ruinating thereby the health of their bodiea. Burton. 

2. To cause to fall ; to cast down. 

On the other side they saw that perilous rock 
Tlireatening itself on them to ruinate. Sjienser. 

Rn'ln-ate, v. i. To fall ; to tumble. [06^.] 

Ru'ln-ate (4t), a. [L. minatuSy p. p.] Involved in 
ruin; ruined. 

My brother Edward Uvea in pomp and state, 
linn mansion hero oil ruinate. Webster. 

Ru'in-a'tlon (-S'shOn), n. [LL. ruinatio.} The act 
of ruining, or the state of being ruined. 

Rn'innir (-Sr), n. One who, or that which, ruins. 
Ru'in-Monn (-T-ffinn), a. {Ruin -f -form: cf. F. 
rttini/orme.'] Having the appearance of ruins, or of the 
ruins of houses ; — said of certain minerals. 

Rtt'ln-OlUl [L* ntinosus: of. F. ruineux. 

See Ruin,] 1. Causing, or tending to cause, ruin ; do- 
•truotivo ; baneful ; pei^cious ; as, a ruinous project, 

After a night of storm so ruinous. Milton. 


A coarse kind of woolen cloth. 
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2. Oharaoterized bv ruin ; ruined; dilapidated; as^an 
edifice, bridge, or wall in a ruinous state. 

3. Composed of, or consisting in, ruins. 

Bciiold, Damascus . . . sliall he a ruinous heap. Isa. xvii. 1. 

8yn. — Dilapidated ; decayed ; demolished ; perni- 
cious ; destructive ; baneful ; wasteful ; mischievous. 

— Ru'ln -oos-ly (rR'in-fis-ij?), Ru'ln -ons- 
ness, n. 

Rukh (r<57ik), n. [Sec Roc.] 1. The roc, 

2. {Zo'dl.) A largo bird, supposed by some to bo tho 
same as the extinct Epioruis of Madagascar. [06.v.] 

Rul'a-We (rwl'i-b’!), a. That may V)C ruled ; subject 
to rule ; accordant or coufornuihle to rule. Bacon. 

Rnl6 (rfll), n. [OE. reulCy riulcy OF. rinle. reulcy F. 
r’^glCy fr. L. regula a ruler, rule, model, fr. regercy rce- 
lum, to lead straight, to direct. Sec Right, o., and cf. 
Rbgulae.] 1. That winch is prescribed or laid down hm 
a guide for conduct or action ; a governing direction for 
a specific purpose ; an autlioritativc enactment ; a regu- 
lation ; a prescription ; a precept ; os, tho rules of vari- 
ous societies ; the rules governing a scliool ; a rule of 
etiquette or propriety ; the rules of cricket. 

We profeas to hnvo pnibracL'd a religion which contnina tho 
moHt exact rtdeti for the government of our livcR. Tillotson. 

2. Hence : (a) Uniform or established course of things. 

'T is against tho rule of nature. .S7/a/. . 

(6) Systematic method or practice ; as, my rule is to 
rise at six o’clock, (c) Ordinary course of procedure ; 
usual way ; common state or condition of things ; as, it 
is a rule to which there are ninny exceptions, (rf) Con- 
duct in general ; behavior. [G6.f.] 

Thia uncivil mlc ; she Rlmll know of it. Shak. 

3. The act of ruling ; administration of law ; govern- 
ment ; sway ; empire ; authority ; control. 

Obey them tliat have tlie rule over you. Jlcb. xiil. 17. 

Ilin stern ride the groaning land obeyed. I’ope. 

4. {Late) All Older regulating the practice of the 

courts, or an order made between parties to an action or 
a suit. Wharton. 

B. {Math.) A determinate method prescribed for per- 
forming any o]>cration and producing a certain result ; 
as, a rule for extracting the cube root. 

6. {Gram.) A generd principle concerning the forma- 
tion or use of words, or a concise statement thereof ; 
thus, it is a rule in English, that s or ex, added to a noun 
in the singular number, fonns the plural of that noun ; 
but “ man ” fonns its plural “ men,” and is an exception 
to the rule, 

7. (o) A straight strip of wood, metal, or tho like, 
which serves os a guide in drawing a straiglit line ; a 
ruler. (6) A measuring instniinent consisting of a grad- 
uated bar of wood, ivory, metal, or tlie like, which is 
usually marked so as to show inches and fractious of an 
inch, and jointed so that it may be folded compactly. 

A judiciuUB artist will UbC his eye, but he will trust only to 
his rule. South, 

8. {Print.) {a) A thin plate of metal (usually brass) 
of the same height as tlie ty[>e, and used for printing 
lines, as between columns on the same page, or in tabu- 
lar work. (6) A composing rule. Bee under Composino. 

As a nle, os a general thing ; in the main ; usually ; 
as, he behaves well, as a rule. — Board rule, Caliber ralo, 
etc. Bee under Boaud, Caliber, etc. — Role Joint, a 
knuckle joint having shoulders that abut when tiic con- 
nected pieces come m line with each other, and thus per- 
mit folding in one direction only. - Rul® of three (ArUh.)y 
Unit rule whicli directs, when three terms are given, how 
to find a fourth, which shall have the same ratio to the 
third term as tho second has to the first ; proimrtion. Bee 
Proportion, 5 (6). — Rule of thumb, any nnh* process or 
operation, like tliat of using the thumb as a rule in meas- 
uring ; hence, judgment and practical experience os dis- 
tinguished from scientific knowledge. 

Syn. — Regulation ; law ; precept ; maxim ; guide ; 
canon ; order ; method ; direction ; control ; government ; 
sway; empire. 

Rnle, V. t. limp. & p. p. Ruled (rpld) ; p. pr. & vh, 
Ti. Ruling.] [Cf. OF. riulery ruilery L. regulare. See 
Rule, n., and cf. Regulate.] 1. To control the will 
and actions of ; to exercise authority or dominion over ; 
to govern ; to manage. Chaucer. 

A bishop then must bo blamelesa ; . . . one that ndeth well his 
own house, having his children in subjection. 1 Tim. iii. 2, 4. 

2. To control or direct by influence, counsel, or per- 
suasion ; to guide ; — used chiefly in the passive. 

I think she will be ruled 

In all respects by mo. Shak. 

3. To establish or settle by, or as by, a rule ; to fix by 
universal or general consent, or by common practice. 

That ’s a ruled case with the schonlmon. Attabury. 

4. {Law) To require or command by rule ; to gi\’e as 
a direction or order of court. 

B. To mark with lines made with a }>cn, pencil, etc., 
guided by a rule or ruler ; to print or mark with lines 
by means of a rule or other contrivance effecting a sim- 
ilar result ; as, to rule a sheet of paper or a blank book. 

Ruled surface (Ce07u.)y any surface that may be de- 
scribed by a straight line moving according to a griven 
law ; -- called also a .scroll. 

Raid, V. i, 1. To liave power or command ; to exer- 
cise supreme authority ; — often followed by over. 

By me princes rule, and nobles. Pror. viii. 111. 

We subdue and nde over all other creatures. Ray. 

2. {Law) To lay down and settle a rule or order of 
court ; to aecide an incidental point ; to enter a rule. 

Burrill. Bouvier. 

3. {Com.) To keep within a (certain) range for a time ; 
to be in general, or as a rule ; as, prices ruled lower yes- 
terday than the diw before. 

Rmo'lawi, a. Destitute of rule ; lawless. Spenser. 

RlllO'-moa'Mr (-mflp'gSr), n. A stickler for rules ; 
a slave of rules. [J?.] Hare. 
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Roller (rjiJ'Sr), w. 1. One who rales ; one who exer- 
cises sway or authority ; a Kovernor, 

And ho made him ruler over all the land. Oen. xli. 43, 
A princB and rult;r of the land. Shak. 

2. A straight or curved strip ot wood, metal, etc., with 
a smooth edge, used for guiding a pen or pencil in draw- 
ing linos. Of. Rule, n., 7 (o). 

Parallel ruler. See under Paballxl. 

Raiding, a. 1 . rrodominanl ; chief ; reigning ; con- 
trolling ; aa, a ruling passion ; a ruling sovereign. 

2. Used in marking or engraving lines ; as, a ruling 
machine or pen. 

Syn. ~ Predominant ; chief ; controlling ; directing ; 
guiding ; governing ; prevailmg ; prevalent. 

Ruining, n. 1. The act of one who rules ; ruled lines. 
2. {Jmw) a decision or rule of a Judge or a court, 
especially an oral decision, as in excluding evidence. 
Rnl'ing-ly, adv. In a ruling manner ; so as to rule. 
RalOl-omes (rfil'lT-chTz), n. pi. [Cf. D. rolletje a lit- 
tie roll.] Chop|>ed meat stuffed into small bags of tripe. 
They are cut in slices and fried. {Locals Aew ForA] 
Rul'y (rul'J), o. [From Rule.] Orderly ; easily re- 
strained ; — opposed to unruly. {Obs.'] Quseoigne. 

Rum (rttm), n. [Probably shortened from Prov. E. 
ruiubuliion a great tumult, formerly applied in the ishind 
of Barbadoes to an intoxicating liquor.] A kind of in- 
toxicating linuor distilled from cane juice, or from the 
scummings of the boiled juice, or from treacle or molas- 
ses, or from the Iccs of former distillations. Also, some- 
times used colloquially as a generic or a collective name 
for intoxicating liquor. 

Rum bud, a grog blossom. ICollog.] — Jtvan shrub, a 
drink composed of rum. water, sugar, and lime juice or 
lemon juico, with some flavoring extract. 

Rum, a. [Formerly rowc, a slang word for good ; 
possibly of Gypsy origin ; cf. Gypsy rom a husband, a 
gypsy.] Old-fasllioned ; queer ; odd ; os, o rum idea; a 
rum fellow. ISlangl Dickens. 

Rum, n. A queer or odd person or thing ; a country 
parson. [iS/f/no, Ofts.] Swi/f. 

RumnE)ie (rrim'b’l), r. i. [OE. romhlen^ akin to I). 
rommele7i^ G. rurnpeln, Dan. rutnle cl. Icel. rymjn to 
roar.] 1. To make a low, heavy, continued sound ; os, 
the thunder rtimbles at a distance. 

In the mean while the skies 'gan rumble snro. Surrey. 
TJie people cried and rambled up and down. Chaucer. 
2. To murmur ; to ripple. 

To rumble gently down with murmur soft. .Spenser. 
RurnGble, n. 1. A noisy report ; rumor. [02<.f.] 

Dclightinp ever In rumble that is now. Chaucer, 

2. A low, heavy, continuous souud like that made by 
heavy wagons or tlio reverberation of thunder; a con- 
fused noise ; aa, the •nimble of a railroad train. 

Clamor ami rumble, and ringing and clutter. Tennyson. 
Merged in the rumble of awakening day. //. James. 

3. A seat for servants, behind tlio body of a carriage. 
Kit, well wrapped, . . . was in the rumble heliind. Dickens. 

4. A rotating cask or box in which small articles are 
smoothed or polished by friction against each other. 

RumHllle, v. t. To cause to pass through a rumble, or 
shaking machine. Sec Eumdle, n., 4. 

Rambler (-blSr), n. One wlio, or that which, rum- 
bles. 

RnmGbUng (-bllng), a. &n. from Rumble, r. i. 
Rom^lillg-ly, adv. Ill a rumlding manner. 

RnmntN) (rQm'bSb n. Grog. [Ohs.l Sir W. Scott. 
Rum-l^wline (ram-bo'lTn), n. (Xaut.) Same as 
Rombowlinb. 

II Ru'mdil n. [L. rumen, -inis, the throat.] 

1. {Annt.) Tlie first stomach of niiuiuauts; the 
paunch ; tlie fardiugba^. See Tllust. below. 

2. The cud of a ruminant. 

Rn'ml-Oln (rp'mT-sTn), n. {Chern.) A yellow crystal - 
Uiw substance found in the root of yellow dock (liumex 
criapus) and Identical with chry.sophanic acid. 

Ra'inl-nal (ru'mT-nol), a. [L. ruminalis.] (Zool.) 
Bumlnaut ; ruminating. [H.'\ 

Ru'ml-nant (-n«nt), a. [L. nuninans, -antis, p. pr. : 
cf. F. ruminant. See Ruminate.] {Zobl.) Chewing the 
cud ; characterized by chewing again what has been swal- 
lowed ; of or pertaining to the Ruminantia. 

Rn'ml-nant, n. {ZoOl.) A ruminant animal; one of 
the Ruminantia. 

II Rn^ml-nan^tl-a (-nSn^shl-A), 

n. pi. [NL.] (iZ'oo/.) A division 

of Artiodactyla havini^ four stom- 
achs. Tliis division includes the 
camels, deer, antelopes, goats, 
sheep, neat cattle, and allies. 

JEJ'* The vegetable food, after 
the first mastication, enters the 
first stomach (r). It afterwards 
passes into the second (n), where it 
is moistened, and formed into pel- 

♦I *^«#*-*® mouth Paunch, or Rumen ; 

to be chewed again, after which „ Reticulum 
it is swallowed into the third ntoin- ■ * 
ach (m), whence it passes to the 
fourth (a), where it is finally di- 
gested. 

Rn'ml-nant-ly (rp'mY-nont-lf ), 
adv. In a ruminant manner ; by 
mminating, or chewing the cud. 

Rn'inl-lUita (-nSt), v. i. [imp. &p. p. Ruminated 
(•ni^tSd) ; p. pr. 8 l vb. n. Rumiwatino.] [L. ruminatua, 
p. p. of ruminarif ruminare, fr. rumen, -ini*, throat, 
akin to ructnre to belch, eruge.re to belch out. Or. 
iptvyaa^ai, AS. roccettnn.'] 1. To chew the cud; to 
chew again what has been slightly chewed and swal- 
lowed. “ Cattle free to ruminate.^^ Wordsworth. 


2. Fig. : To think again and again ; to muse ; to med- 
itate ; to ponder ; to refieot. Cowper. 

Apart from the hope of the gospel, who is there that ruminates 
on tne felicity of heaven ? /. Taylor. 

Rn^mi-aate (rji'ml-nat), v. t. 1. To chew over again. 
2. Fig. : To meditate or ponder over ; to muse on. 

Mad with dciilre, she ruminates her sin. Ihryden. 
What I know 

Is ruminated, plotted, and set down. Shak. 

Ra'ml-nate (rn'ml-nfit), ) a. (Dot.) Having a hard 
Ru'ini-na''ted (-nS'tBd), J albumen penetrated by 
irregular channelH filled with softer matter, as the nut- 
meg and the s« 3 eds of tlie North American papaw. 

Ru^ml-na^tlon Gna'shQu), n. [L. ruminatio : cf. F. 
rumination.'] 1. The act or process of ruminating, or 
chewing the cud ; the habit of chewing the cud. 

Duminufion ia given to animals to enable them at once to lay 
up a great store of food, aud afterward to chew it. Arbuthnot. 

2. Tlie state of being disposed to ruminate or ponder ; 
deliberate meditation or reflection. 

Retiring full of rumitiaiion aad. T/wtroon. 

3. [Physiol.) The regurgitation of food from tlie 
8 tuma(;h after it has been sw'allowed, — occasionally 
obaerved aa a morbid phenomenon in man. 

Ru^ml-na-tlve (rq'nil-na-tlv), a. Inclined to, or en- 
gaged in, rumination or meditation. 

Ru'ml-na^tor (-na'tSr), n. [L.] One who ruminates 
or muses ; a meditator. 

Bnm nrin (rSm^Tti), n. [Cf. Rummer, and see -kin.] 
A popular or jocular name for a drinking vessel. [ 0 /).v. J 
Rom^znage (-mtj ; 48), n. [For roomage, fr. room ; 
hence originally, a making room, a packing away closely. 
See Room.] 1. [Naut.) A place or room for tlio stowage 
of cargo in a ship ; also, the act of stowing cargo ; the 
pulling and moving about of packages incident to close 
stowage ; — formerly written roiiutge. [f>f>jt.] 

2. A searcliing carefully by looking into every corner, 
and by turning things over. 

He luiM made such a general ntmmaye and reform in the office 
of matrimony, H'alpole. 

Rtuninage sols, a clearance sale of unclaimed goods in a 
public store, or of odds and ends which have acicumulated 
in a shop. Simmonds. 

Rum'mage, v. t. [imp. Si p. p. Rummaged (-miljd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Rummaoinq (-mft-jTng).] 1. (iVunf.) 
To moke room in, as a ship, for the cargo; to move 
about, as packages, ballast, etc., so as to permit close 
stowage ; to stow closely ; to pBuik ; — formerly written 
roomage, and romage. [06.l] 

They might bring awnyagroat deal more than they do. if 
they would take palu in the romaying. fjakliiyt. 

2. To search or examine thorouglily by looking into 
every corner, and turning over or removing goods or 
other things ; to examine, as a book, carefully, turning 
over loaf after leaf. 

He . . . searchirth hlH pockets, and taketh his keys, and so 
rummageth all his cIoRcta and trunks. J/owell. 

WJuit schoolboy of u« has not rummaged his Greek dictionary 
in vain for a satisfactory account ! M. Arnold. 

Rum'magO, V. i. To search a place narrowly. 

I have often rummaged for old books in Little Britain and 
Duck Lane. Swift. 

[His house] was haunted with a jolly ghost, that . . . 

. , . rummaged like u rat. Tennyson. 

Rmn'ina-ger (-mu-JSr), n. 1. One who rummages. 

2. [Naut.) A ^rsonoii shipboard wlioso business was 
to take charge of stowing the cargo ; — formerly written 
roornager, and romager. [Oba.] 

The master must provide a perfect mariner, called a romnger 
■ ■ " '* cliar ’ ..... 
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to range and bestow all mercfiandisu. JJakhiyt. 

Rmn'mer (-m3r), n. [D. roemer, romer, akin to G. 
rbmer, Bw. remmare ; perhaps properly, Roman.] A 
la^e and tall glass, or drinking cup. [O/i.t ] J. PUtligta. 

Ram^my (*> 0^)1 a. Of or pertaining to rum; char- 
acteristic of rum ; as, a rummy flavor. 

Rain'my, n. ; pi. Rummies (-mTz). One who drinks 
rum ; an habitually intemimrate person. [Xom’] 

Rum'my, a. [BeeRuM, «.] Strange; odd. [.S’/Gnp] 

Ram^noy (-ny), n. a sort of Spanish wine. [Oba.] 

Ru'mor (rj/mSr), n. [F. rumeur, L. rumor; cf. 
rumificare, rumitare, to rumor, Bkr. ru to cry.] [Writ- 
ten also rumour.] 1. A flying or i>opular report ; the 
common talk ; hence, public fame ; notoriety. 

This rumor of him went forth throughout all Judea, and 
throughout all the region round about. Lvdee vll. 17. 

Great is the mmoc of this dreadful knight. Shnk. 

2. A current story passing from one person to another, 
without any known authority for its truth ; — in this 
sense often personified. 

Humor next, and Chance, 

And Tumult, and Confusion, all embroiled. Milton. 

3. A prolonged, indistinct noise. [Oba.] Shak. 

Radnor, r. t. [imp. & p. p. Rumoued (TH'mSrd); j). 

pr. Si vb. n. Pumoring.] To report by rumor ; to tell. 

’T was rumored 

My father ’scaped from out the citadel. Dryden. 

Rn^mor-^r (-?>r), n. A teller of news ; esimcially, one 
who spreads false reports. Shak. 

Ru'inor-OlUi a. [Cf. OP. mmoreux. It. rumo- 
roao, rornoioao.] 1. Of or pertaining to a rumor; of 
the nature of rumors. [Oha.] Sir H. Wolton. 

2, Famous; notorious. [06*.l Dale. 

3. Murmuring. [Oba. or Poenr] Drayton. 

Runp (rfimj^, n. [OE. rnnipc ; akin to D. romp 

trunk, body, LG. rump, O. rumpf, Dan. mmpe rump, 
Icel. rumpr, Sw. rumpa nimp, tail.] 1. The end of the 
backbone of an animal, with the parts adjacent; the 
buttock or buttocks. 

2. Among butchers, the piece of beef between the sir- 
loin and the aitchbone piece. Bee lUuat. of Beet. 

3. Fig. : The hind or tall end ; a fag-end ; a remnant. 

Eunp ParUasMnt, or The Bvmp [Eng. liiat.), the rem- 
nant of the Long Parliament after the expulsion by 


Cromwell in 1648 of those who opposed his purposes. It 
was dissolved by Cromwell in 1653^, but twice revived for 
brief sessions, ending finally in 1659. 

The Hump abolished the House of Lords, tlie army abolished 
the Hump, and by this army of saiuts Cromwell governed. Swft. 
— Bump steak, a beefsteak from the rump. QoldamUh. 

Rnxnp^er (rtimp'Sr), n. A member or a supi^rter of 
the Rump Parliament. TV Disraeli. 

RumpMed^ (-fSdO, a. A ShakesMarean word of un- 
certain inoauing. Perhaps “ fattened in the rump, pam- 
pered.” “The rMW»-/ea ronyon.” Shak. 

Rnm^ple (rflm'p’l), v. t. & i. [imp. & p. p. Rumpled 
(-p’ld) ; p. pr. Si vb. n. Rumpling (-pllng).j [Cf. rim- 
pie, and D. rimpeten to wrinkle, rompelig rough, un- 
even, G. riXmpJen to wrinkle, MHG. ribnphen, OHG. 
rimp/an, Gr. pdpifKK the crooked beak of birds of prey, 
pefx^aOai to roam.] To make uneven ; to form into 
irregular inequalities ; to wrinkle ; to crumple ; as, to 
rumpde an apron or a cravat. 

They would not give a dog's car of their most rumpled nnd 
ragged Scotch paper for twenty of your fairest aKsignats. Hurke. 
Rom^ple, n. A fold or plait ; a wrinkle. Drydei}. 
Rum'pled (-pl’d), a. Wrinkled ; crumpled. Pope. 
RnmpleSB (^rtlmpGds), a. Destitute ox a rump. 
Rum'ply (rfim'piy), a. Rumpled. Carlyle. 

Ruxn'piUI (-ptis), n. A disturbance ; noise aud con- 
fusion ; a quarrel. [Colloq.] 

Rllin' 8 eU'' 6 r (-sSPSr), n. One wlio sells rum ; one 
who deals in intoxicating liquors ; especially, one who 
sells spirituous beverages at retail. 

Run (rnn), V . i . [ imp . Ran (rSn) or Run ; p . p . Run ; 
p. pr. & rb. n. Running,] [OE. rmnen, rennen (imp. ran, 
p. p. riinnen, rottnen), AS. rinnan to flow (iinj). ran, p. 
p. gernnnen), and iernan, irnnn, to run (imp. orn, am, 
earn, p. p. urnen)', akin to D. rmnien, rennen, 08. A* 
OHG. rinnan, G. rinneri, rennen, Icod. renva, rinna,9^\\ . 
rinna, r'dnna, Dan. rinde, rende, Goth, rinnan, nnd ])orb. 
to L. oriri to rise, Gr. bpvvvai to stir up, rouse, Kkr. p 
(of. Origin), or i>erh. to L. rims brook (cf. Rival). 
Vll. Cf. Ember, a., Rennet.] 1. To move, proce( <l, 
advance, pass, go, come, etc., swiftly, smoothly, or with 
quick action ; — said of things Rinmate or iininjmnte. 
Hence, to flow, glide, or roll onward, as a stream, a snake, 
a wagon, etc. ; to move by quicker action than in walk- 
ing, as a person, a horse, a dog. Specifically ; — 

2. Ot voluntary or personal action : (o) To go swiftly ; 
to pass at a swift pace ; to hasten. 

“ IIu, hn. th<* fox ! ’* and after him they ran. Chaucer. 

(b) To flee, as from fear or danger. 

Ah from a bear a man W’ould inn for life. Shak. 

(c) To steal off ; to depart secretly. 

My conscience will aervo me to run from this Jew. Shak. 

(d) To contend in a race ; lienee, to enter into a con- 
test ; to become a candidate ; as, to run for Congress. 

Know ye not that they which run in a race rnn all. but one 
receiveth the prize ? Ko run, that ye may obtain. 1 Cor. ix. ‘J4. 

(e) To pass from one state or condition to another ; to 
come into a certain condition ; — often with in or into ; 
as, to min into evil practices ; to run in debt. 

Have I not cause to rave and beat my breast, to rend my 
heart with grief and run distracted ? Addison, 

if) To exert continuous activity ; to proceed ; as, to run 
througli life; to run in a circle. (. 7 ) To pass or go 
quickly In thought or conversation; as, to run from one 
subject to another. 

Virgil, in hifl first Georgic, Iibb run into a set of precentH for- 
eign to hiH HUbject. Addison. 

[h) To discuss; to continue to think or speak about 
something ; — with on. ( 1 ) To make numerous drafts 
or demands for payment, as upon a bonk ; — with on. 


To creep, as serpents. 


Of involuntary motion : [n) To flow, os a liquid ; 
to ascend or descend ; to course ; as, rivers run to the 
sea; sap runs up in the spring; her blood ran cold. 

[b) To proceed along a surface ; to extend ; to spread. 

The fire ran along upon the ground. Jix. ix. 23. 

[c) To become fluid ; to melt ; to fuse. 

Ar wax dissolveH, a* Ice beginB to run. Addison. 
SuBsex iron ores run freely in the fire. Woodward. 

[d) To turn, as a wheel ; to revolve on an axis or pivot ; 
as, a wlieel runs swiftly round. (<?) To travel ; to make 
progress ; to be moved by mechanical means ; to go ; 
as, the steamboat runs regularly to Albany ; the train 
runs to Chicago. (/) To extend; to reach; as, the 
road runs from Philadelphia to New York ; the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary. 


8 he «ow with joy the liue immortal run, 
Each sire impressed, and glaring in his son. 


Pope. 


[g) To go back and forth f irom place to place ; to ply ; 
as, the stage runs between the liotel and the station. 
(A) To make progress ; to pifoceed ; to pass. 

As fast as our time runs, we should be very gind in most part 
of our lives that it ran much faster. Addison, 

[i) To continue in operation,; to be kept In action or 
motion ; as, this engine runa night and day ; the mill 
runa six days in the week. 

When wc desire anything, our minds run wholly on the good 
of it ) when it is obtained, our minds 


j-un wholly 
Swi/l 

IS, a line runa east 


circumstances 
on the bud ones. 

(j) To have a course or direction ; 
and west. 

Where the generally allowed practice rvr>» counter to it. Locke. 
Little is the wisdom, wh<i!rc the flight 
80 runa against all reason. Shak. 

(k) To be in form thus, as a combination of words. 

The king’s ordinary style rumtih, *’)Our sovereign lord the 
king.” \ Hp. Sanderson. 

(/) To be popularly known ; to bo gftnerally received. 

Men gave them their own names, by Which they mn a great 
while In Rome. Sir W. Temple. 

Neither was he ignorant what report ranjof himself. Knollet, 


ale, senAto, efire, ftm, linn, ask, Anal, j^ll ; 6ve, Avent, end, fSrn, reomt ; Ice, Idea, 111 ; Did, 6bey, 6rb, 
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(m) To iMYO growth or development ; ae, boys and girls 
rtm up rapidly. 

If the richness of tlie ground caute turnipa to run to leaves. 

Mortiimr, 

(n) To tend, as to an effect or consequence ; to incline. 

A man's nature rum either to herbs or weeds. Bacon. 

Temperate climates run iuto moderate governmeuts. Swift. 

(o) To spread and blend togetiier ; to unite ; as, colors 
run in washing. 

In the middle of a rainbow tlie colors are . . . distinguished, 
but near the borders they run into one uuotlier. /. Wattt. 

(p) To have a legal course ; to be attached ; to continue 
in force, effect, or operation ; to follow ; to go in com* 
pony ; as, certain covenants run with the land. 

Customs run only upon our goods imported or exported, and 
that but once forulli whereas interest runs as well uiieh our 
ships as goods, and must be yearly paid. Sir C/iild. 

{q) To continue without falling due ; to hold good ; as, 
a note has thirty days to run. (r) To discharge pus or 
other matter ; as, an nicer rum. («) To be played on 
the stage a number of successive days or nights ; as, the 
piece ran for six months. (/) (Naut.) To sail before the 
wind, in distinction from reaching or sailing closehauled ; 

— said of vessels. 

4. Specifically, of a horse : To move rapidly in a gait 
In which each leg acts in turn as a propeller and a sup- 
porter, and in which for an instant oil the limbs are gath* 
ered in the air under the body. 

Stillman (7%e Horse in Motion). 

6 . {Athletics) To move rapidly by springing steps so 
that there is an instant in each step when neither foot 
touclies the ground ; — so distinguished from walking in 
athletic comimtition. 

As things run, according to the usual grdcr, conditions, 
nuality, etc. ; on the average ; without selection or apeoi- 
ncatiuu. — To lot run (Nnut.)^ to allow to pass or move 
freely ; to slacken or loosen. -- To run aftsr, to pursue or 
follow ; to search for ; to endeavor to find or obtain ; as, 
to run after similes. Locke. — To run away, to flee; to 
escape ; to elope ; to run w itliout control or guidance. — 
To run away with, {a) To convey aw^ liurriedly ; to ac- 
company in escape or elopement. (6) To drag rapidly and 
witli violence ; as, a horse runs away with a carriage. ~ 
To run down, (cr) To cease to work or operate on account 
of the exhaustion of the motive power ; — said of clocks, 
watches, etc. (6) To decline in condition ; os, to run 
down in health. — To mn down a coast, to sail along it. 
~ To run for an offles, to stand as a candidate for an of- 
flee. — To run In or Into, {a) To enter ; to step in. ib) 
To come in collision with. —To run in trust, to run in 
debt; to get credit. [Oi/.?.] — To run In with. (o> To 
close ; to comply ; to agree witli. [A’.] T. Baker, (h) 
(Naut.) To make toward ; to ue.ar ; to sail close to ; as, to 
run in with the land. — To run mad, To run mad after or 
on. See under M\n. — To run on. (a) To be continued ; 
as, their accounts had 7'un on for a year or two without 
a settlement. (/!;) To talk incessantly, (c) To continue a 
course, (d) To press with jokes or riJicuie ; to abuse with 
sarcasms ; to bear hard on. (e) {Print.) To be continued 
in the same lines, without making a break or beginning 
a now paragraph. — To run out. (a) To come to an end ; 
to expire; as, tlie lease runs out at Michaelmas, (ft) To 
extend ; to spread. “ Insectile animals . . . run all out 
into legs.” Ihimmond. (c) To expatiate ; as, to run out 
into beautiful digressions, (d) To be wasted or exhausted ; 
to become poor ; to become extinct ; as, on estate man- 
aged without economy will soon run out. 

And had her »tock been less, no doubt 

.She nmst have loijg ago run out. Dryden. 

To run over, (u) To overflow ; as, a cup runs oxwr, or 
the liquor runs over. (6) To go over, examine, or re- 
hearse cursorily, (c) To ride or drive over ; os, to nm 
over a child. — To run riot, to go to excess. — To run 
thronah. (a) To go through hastily ; as, to run through 
a bo(^. (ft) To Biguid wastefuHy ; as, to run through an 
estate. — To run to seed, to expend or exhaust vitality 
in producing seed, 08 a plant; figuratively and collo<iiiI- 
ally, to cease growing ; to lose vital force as the body or 
mind. •' To run up. to rise : to swell ; to grow ; to in- 
crease ; as, accounts of goods credited run up very fast. 

But these, having been untrlrnmed for many years, hud rim 
up into great bushes, or rather dwarf trees. Sir W. .Scott. 

— To run with, (a) To be drenched with, so that streams 

flow ; as, the streets ran with blood, (ft) To flow while 
charged with some foreign substance. “ Its rivers run 
with gol d . ” J. //. ^'e wman. 

Run (i Ru), V. t. 1. To cause to run (in the various 
Bouses of Kun, V. i.); as, to run a horse ; to run a stage ; 
to run a machine ; to ntn a rope through a block. 

2. To pursue in thouglit ; to carry in contemplation. 

To run tlie world back to Its first original. South. 

I would gladly understand the formation of a soul, Bn<l run 
it up to its " punctum saliens.” Cdlirr. 

3. To cause to enter ; to thrust ; as, to run a sword 
Into or through the body ; to run a nail into the foot. 

You run your head Into the lion’s month. Sir fV. Scott. 

Having run his fingers through his hair. Dickem. 

4. To drive or force ; to cause, or permit, to be driven. 

They ran tl\e ship aground. Arfu xxvii. 41. 

A talkative person runs himself upon great inconveniences by 
blabbing out his own or others' secrets. Bay. 

Others, aoonstnmed to, retired speculations, run natural philos- 
ophy Into metaphysical notions. Locke. 

6. To fuse ; to shape ; to mold ; to cast ; as, to run 
bullets, and the like. 

The purest' gold must be run and washed. Felton. 

6. To cause to beidrawn ; to mark out ; to indicate ; to 
determine ; os, to a line. 

7. To cause to pres, or evade, official restrictions ; to 
smuggle ; — said contraband or dutiable gootls. 

^cavy imposUicic)* ... are a strong temptation of 

8. To go thr!iyigh or accomplish by running ; ae, to 
run a race ; to t^n a certain career. 

0. To cause to stand as a candidate for office ; to 8ui> 
port for office ; as, to rtm some one for Oongrese. [Cw- 
log, U.S.-] 

10. To enco\mter or Incur, as a danger or risk ; as, to 


run the risk of losing one’s life. See To run (he chances^ 
below. “ He runnef A two dangers.” Bacon, 

11. To put at haxard ; to venture ; to risk. 

He would bimself be in the Highlands to receive them, and 
m» his fortune with them. Clarendon. 

12. To discharge ; to emit ; to give forth copiously ; 
to be bathed with ; as, the pipe or faucet runs hot water. 

At the base of Pmnpey’s statua, 

Which all the while ran blood, great L'aniar icU. Shuk. 

13. To be charged with, or to coutain inucli of, while 
flowing ; as, the rivers ran blood. 

14. To conduct ; to manage ; to carry on ; as, to run 
a factory or a hotel. [Colloq. U. S."] 

15. To tease with sarcasma and ridicule. [Colloq.'] 

16. To sew, as a seam, by passing tlie needle through 
material in a continuous Ihie, generally taking a series of 
stitclies on the needle at tlio same time. 

17. To migrate or move in schools ; — said of fish ; 
esp., to ascend a river in order to spawn. 

To run a blockade, to get to, or away from, a blockaded 
port in safety. - - To run down, (a) {Hunting) To chase till 
tile object pursued is captured or exhausted : as, to run 
down a, sta^ (ft) (A’auC) To run against and sink, as a 
vessel. ((') To crush ; to overthrow ; to overlmar. ‘‘ Re- 
ligion is run down by the license of these times.” Berke- 
ley. id) To disparage ; to traduce. F. W. Aetvnian. — 
To mn hard, {a) To jiress in competition ; as, to run one 
lumi in a race, (ft) To urge or press importunately, (c) 
To banter severely. — To run Into the ground, to carry to 
an absurd extreme ; to overdo. I AVcrwi/, U. A'.] — To nm 
off, to cause to flow away, as a charge of molten metal 
from a furnace. — To run on {PrhU.)^ to carry on or con- 
tinue, os tiie type for a new sentence, without making a 
break or commencing a new paragraph. — To nm oat. 
(a) To thrust or push out ; to extend, (ft) To waste ; to 
exhaust ; as, to run out an estate, (c) (Baseball) 'To put 
out wliile running between two bases. — To nm the chances, 
or one's chances, to encounter all the risks of a certain 
course. — To run through, to transflx ; to pierce, as with 
a sword. ‘‘fHe] was run through the body by the man 
who hod ashed his advice.” Addison. - To nm up. {a) 


To thrust up, os anything long and slender, (ft) To 
increase ; to enlarge oy additions, as an account, (c) To 
erect hastily, as a ouiluing. 


Run (run), n. 1. The act of running ; as, a long run; 
a good run ; a quick run ; to go on the run. 

2. A small stream ; a brook ; a creek. 

3. That which runs or flows in the course of a certain 
operation, or during a certain time ; as, a rxm of must in 
wine making ; tho Krst rtm of sap in a maple orchard. 

4. A course ; a series ; that which continues in a cer- 
tain course or series ; as, a run of good or hod luck. 

They who junde their arrnngementa in the flrat tun ui niiBnd- 
venturc . . . put a seal on their calamities. Burke, 

6. State of being current ; currency ; popularity. 

It is imponsiblo for detached pap«n< to have a general »■«>?, or 
long continuttuce, if not diversified with humor. AiUlison. 

6 . Continued repetition on the stage ; — said of a [day ; 
as, to liave a run of a Itundrcd successive nights. 

A canting, mawkiah play . . . had an immense run. Macaulay. 

1. A continuing urgent demand ; especially, a pres- 
sure on a bank or treasury for payincnt of its notes. 

8. A range or extent of ground for feeding stock ; as, 

a sheep run. Howitt. 

9. {hiaut.) (a) Tho aftermost part of a vossers hull 
where it narrows toward the stern, under tlio quarter, 
(ft) Tho distance sailed by n ship ; as, a good run ; a run 
of fifty miles, (c) A voyage ; as, a run to Chinn. 

10. A pleasure excursion ; atrip. [Colloq.] 

I think of giving her a run in London. Dicken.i. 

11. (Mining) Tho horizontal distance to which a drift 

may be carried, either by license of the proprietor of a 
mine or by tho nature of tho formation ; also, the direc- 
tion which a vein of ore or other substance takes. | 

12. (Mus.) A roulade, or series of running tones. 

13. (Mil.) The greatest degree of swiftness in march- 
ing. It is executed upon the same principles as tho dou- 
ble-ouick, but with greater speed. 

14. The act of migrating, or ascending a river to 
spawn ; — said of fish ; also, an assemblage or school of 
fishes wliich migrate, or ascend a river for the purpose 
of spawning. 

16. lii baseball, a complete circuit of tlm bases made 
by a i>layer, which enables him to score one ; in cricket, 
a passing from one wicket to tho other, by which one 
point Is scored ; os, a player made three runs ; the side 
went out with two hundred runs. 

Tho “ runs ’* are made from wicket to wicket, tho baUmen 
interchanging ends at each rtm. Ji. A. PrfKtor. 

16. A pair or sot of millstones. 

At the long run, vou\ commonly., In the long mn, in or 
during tho whole proiMsss or course of things taken to- 
gether ; in tho final result ; in tho end ; Anally. 

[Man] atarta the Inforlorof the brute animala, but he aurpanaea 
them t« the long run. J. U. Xcwman. 

— Home ran. (a) A running or returning toward home, or 
to the point from which the start was made. Cf. Home 
stretch, (ft) (Baseball) Be© under Homb. — The ran, or 
The ooBunon nm, etc., ordinary persons ; the generality 
or average of people or things ; also, that which ordina- 
rily occurs ; ordinary current, course, or kind. 

I saw nothing clae that is superior to the common ran of parks. 

IVnlpole, 

Burns never dreamed of looking down on others as beneath 
him, merely because he was conaoloua of his own vast Hunpri«>r- 
ity to the common rtm of nten, Prqf. Wilson. 

His whole appearance waa something out of the ctmmmt run. 

W. In'ing. 

—To let go by the ran (JVeuf.), to loosen and let run 
freely, an lines ; to let fall without restraint, as a sail. 

RtUt a. 1. Melted, or mode from molten material ; 
oast in a mold ; as, rtm butter ; run iron or lead. 

2. Smuggled j as, run goods. [CoHog.] 

Miss Edgeworth. 

2«n steel, malleable iron castings. Bee under Maixba- 
WT. y Raymond. 


Rnn^A-gatf (rQn'A-gSt), n. [F. ren^gat^ Prov. rene- 
gat, LL. renegatus; confused with E. run and gate a 
way. See RaMKaAOE.] A fugitive ; a vagabond ; an 
apostate ; a renegade. Bee Remeoaj>e. Bunyan. 

Wrclclied runagates from the jail. JJc Quincey. 

Who baa not been a runagate from duty t Bare. 

Run'a-way^ (rhu^A-waOt n. 1. One who, or that 
which, flees from danger, duty, restraint, etc. ; a fugitive. 

Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled ? Shak. 

2. Tlte act of running away, esp. of a horse or team ; 
asjthore was a runaway yesU^rday. 

Run^a-way'', a. l. Running away ; fleeing from dan- 
ger, duty, restraint, etc. ; as, runaway soldiers ; a runa- 
way horse. 

2. A(;complished by running away or elopement, or 
during flight ; as, a runaway marriage. 

Run-ca'tlOll (rfin-kS'shCin), n. [L. runcatio, fr. f«n- 
ca re to weed out.] A weeding. [Oftj.] Evelyn. 

Rancb (rfinch), n. (Bot.) The wild radish. J)r. Prtur. 

Run^cl-nate (rm/sY-nSt), a. [L. runcinatus, p. p. of 
rvneinare to plane otT, fr. rutici- 
na a plane.] (Bot.) rinnatcly cut 
with the lobies pointing downwards, 
as the leaf of the dandelion. 

Rnn'del (rfin'dgl), n. [Cf. Kin ^ 

DM.] A moat witli waUsr in it 9 

also, a small stream ; a runlet. Runciuate Leaf. 
[Prov. Eng.] Ilalliwell. 

Roundel, n. [Cf. UuNULK.] A circle. [Prov. Eng.] 

Run^dle (rtin'd’l), n. [K. round. Cf. Rondle.] 1. A 
round ; a step of a ladder ; a rung. Duppa. 

2- A ball. [Obs.’] IloUund. 

3- Something which rotates about an axis, as a wlteel, 

or the drum of a capstan. “An axis or cylinder having 
a rtmd/c aliout it,” Bp. Wilkins. 

4. {Mach.) One of tho pins or trundles of a lantern 
wliBol* 

Rund^lAt (rfindnSt), n. [Dim. of OF. rondcle a little 
tun, fr. rand round. See Round, and cf. Roundlit, 
Runlet.] A small barrel of no coitain dimensions. It 
may contain from 3 to 20 gallons, but it usually holds 
about 14J gallons. [Written also runlet.] 

Rune (npi), ti. [as. run a rune, a secret, a mystery; 
akin to Icol. rUn, OH(i. Si Goth. rCna a secret, secret 


collo<[iiy, O. & Dan. rtme rune, and probably to Gr. 
ipevvav to search for. Cf. Roun to whisper.] i. A let- 
ter, or character, belonging to the written language of 
tho ancient Rorsemen, or Bcandinavians ; in a wider 
sense, applied to the letters of the ancient nations of 
Northern Europe hi general. 

51^’'" The Norsemen had a peculiar alphabet, consisting 
of sixteen letters, or characters, called t'une.s, the origin 
of which is lost in the remotest antiquity. 'The significa- 
tion of the word rune (mystery) seems to allude to tho 
fact that originally only a few were acquainted with the 
use of theBe_ marks, and that they were mostly applied 
to secret tricks, witchcrafts, ana enchantments. But 
the runes were also used in communication by writing. 

2. jA. Old Norse i>ootry expressed In runes. 

Buttes were up<m hi>i tongue. 

As on the warrlor'in Rwnrd. Longfellow. 

Rone stone, a stone bearing a runic inscription. 

RWnor (ru'ner), n. A bard, or learned man, among 
the ancient Goths. Sir W. Temple. 

Rung (rflng), imp. & p. p. of Rmo. 

Rung, n. [OK. range, AS. hrung a staff, rod, pole; 
akin to G. range a short, thick piece of iron or wood, 
01). ronghe a prop, support, led. r'ong a rib in a ship, 
Goth, hrugga a stadl.] 1, {Shijibuilding) A floor timber 
in a ship. 

2. One of the rounds of a ladder. 

3. One of the stakes of a cart ; a spar ; a heavy staff. 

4. {Mach.) One of the radial liaudles projecting from 
the rim of a steering wheel ; also, one of the pins or 
trundles of a lantern w heel. 

RungObead^ (-hSd'), n. (Shipbuilding) The upper end 
of a floor timber in a ship. 

RWnlo (ni'uYk), a. Of or pertaining to a rune, to 
runes, or to tlie Norsemen ; as, runic verses ; runic let- 
ters ; ranic names ; runic rhyme. 

Rnulc staff. Bee Cloy almanac, under Cloo. — Runic 
wand, a willow wand bearing runes, formerly thought to 
have been used by the heathen tribes of Northern Europe 
in magical ceremonies. 

Runlet (rfindfit), n. [Run -f- -let.] A little run or 
stream ; a streamlet ; a brook. 

To trace out to itn marshy source every rmltt that has cast in 
lU tiny pilcherful with the roat. LowtU. 

Runlet, n. Same as Rundlbt. “ A stonp of sack, 
or a ru7ilet of canary.” Sir 11'. Scott. 

Runnel (-nfil), n. [From Run. Cf. Kindle.] A riv- 
ulet or small brook. 

Bubbling rtmnt'fjf joined the sound. Collins. 

Bv the ■very tides of the way . . . there are alow rtotnels, in 
1 which one can tcc the minnows swimming. Masson. 

Run'ner (rttn'nSr), n. [Prom Run.] 1. One who, 
or that which, runs ; a racer. 

2. A detective. [Slang, Eng ] Dickens. 

3. A messenger. Swift. 

4. A smuggler. [Coffog.] R. Rorth. 

5. One employed to solidt patronage, as for a steam- 
boat, hotel, shop, etc. [fou/, V. *S\] 

6. {Bot.) A slender trailing branch whicli takes root 

at the Joints or end ^ pj 

and there forms ^ 

new plants, as in 

the strawberry and (g Jt 

the common cinque- ^ ^ 

a Runner of Strawberry. 

7. The rotating 
•tone of a set of millstones. 

8. {Naut.) A rope rove through a block and u^ to 

increase the mechanical power of a tackle. Totten. 
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9. One of tlie pieces ou which a sled or sleigh slides ; 
also, the part or blade of a skate which slides on the ice. 

10. {Founding) (a) A horizontal channel in a mold, 
through wliich the metal flows to the cavity formed by 
the pattern ; also, the waste metal left in such a channel. 
(b) A trough or channel for leading molten metal from 
a furnace to a ladlo, mold, or pig bed. 

11. The movable piece to which the riba of an umbrella 
are attached. 

12. {Zool.) A food fifth {Elagatis pinnulatns) of Flor- 
ida and the West Indies ; — called also skipjack, s/iof~ 
maker, and yeiloietail. The name alludes to its rai)id 
«u«'cessive leaps from the water. 

13. Any cursorial bird. 

14. {Mech.) {a) A movable slab or rubber used in grind- 
ing or polishing a surface of stone, {h) A tool on wJiich 
leuHcH are fastened in a group, for pohuhiug or grinding. 

Run^net (rlin'ufit), n. See Hkrnbt. 

Ron^nlnfr (-ntng), a. 1. Moving or advancing by run- 
ning. Bi>e<^CAlly, of a horse : {a) Having a running 
gait ; not a trotter or pacer, (ft) Trained and kept for 
running races ; as, a running horse. Law. 

2. Succesftive ; one following the other without break 

or intervention ; — said of periods of time ; as, to be 
away two days running ; to sow land two ^'ears rmming. 

3. Flowing ; easy ; cursive ; as, a running hand. 

4. Continuous ; keeping along stop by step ; ns, he 

stated the facts with a runniug explanation. “ A run- 
ning conquest.” Milton. 

What are art and science if not a rwmiug commentary on 
Nature ? Ilwc. 

6. {Bot.) Extending by a slender climbing or trailing 
stem ; a.s, a rimning vine. 

6. (Med.) Discharging pufl ; as, a run?iing sore. | 

Rnnalng block (Meek.), a. block In an arrangement of 



pulleys which rises or sinks with the weight which is 
raistul or lowered. — Running board, a narrow platform 
extending along the side of a locomotive. — Running bow- 


r party, 

working days. Siniynfmds. — Running fight, fighting be 
tween pursuers and pursued. — Runidng firs, a coustant 
lire of musketry or cannon. — Running g«ar, the wheels 
and axles of a vehicle, and their attachments, in distinc- 
tion from the body ; all the working parts of a locomotive 
or other machine, in distinction from the framework. — 
Running hand, u style of rapid writing in w’hich the let- 
ters are usually slanted and the words formetl without 
lifting the ix>n ; — distinguished from round hand. — Run- 
ning part (AV/i/f.). that part of a rope that is hauled upon, 

— in distinction from the standing part. — Running rig- 
ging (Nan!.), that part of a ship’s rigging or ropes which 
passes through blocks, etc. *, ~ in distinction from stand- 
i7ig rigging. — Running title (Prmf.), the title of a book or 
chapter continued from page to page on the upper margin. 

Rim^Iling,n. 1. Tlie act of oue who, or of that which, 
runs ; as, the running was slow. 

2. That which runs or flows ; the quantity of a liquid 
which flows in a certain time or during a certain opera- 
tion ; as, the first running of a still. 

3. The discharge from an ulcer or other sore. 

At long running, in the long run. [Oftj.] Jer. Taylor. 
Run^nlng'-ly, adv. In a running manner. 

Run'lllOll (rfin'ytin), n. See Kokxon. 

Rn-noFo-gy (ry-iil5l'6-j^), n. Ulune -f dogy."] The 
science of runes. — Ru-noJ I'o-gist (-jiftt), n. 

Rnn'romid^ (rfin'round^, n. A felon or whitlow. 
[Collog. U. S.) 

Runt (rCiiit), n. [Written also rant.) [Scot, runt an 
old cow, an old, withered woman, a hardened stem or 
stalk, the trunk of a tree ; cf. D. mnd a bullock, an ox 
or COW', G. rind. Cf. Rothbr, a.] 1. (Zo'dl.) Any ani- 
mal which is unusually small, as compared with others 
of its kind ; — applied particularly to domestic animals. 

2. (Zdol.) A variety of domestic pigeon, related to the 
barb and carrier. 

3. A dwarf ; also, a mean, despicable, boorish person ; 

— used opprobriou.sly. 

Before I bnv a hnrKttin of sucli nmfit, 

I 'll buy a college for b<‘ars, and live among 'em. Beau. Sc FI. 

4. The dead stump of a tree ; also, the stem of a plant. 

{Obs. or Prov. Eng.\ Haltiwell. 

Neither young j»o1cb nor old runts are durable. Holland. 
Rnnt'y (-y), a- Idkc a nmt ; diminutive ; mean. 
Run'way^ (rttu'wS'), n. 1. The channel of a stream. 
2« The beaten path made by deer or other animals in 
passing to and from their feeding ground». 

Rn-pee' (n.i-p5')» w. [Hind, rilpiyah, fr. Bkr. rUpya 
silver, coined silver or gold, handsomo.] A silver coin, 
and money of account, hi the East Indies. 

Eblf* Tlie valuation of the rupee of sixteen annas, the 
standard coin of India, by the United States Treasury de- 
partment, varies from time to time with the price of sil- 
ver. In 1889 it was rated at about thirty-two cents. 

Rn'pel-lA-ry (ni'p^l-lft-ry), a. [From L. nipes a rock.] 
Rocky. [Obs.] “ Tills r«;W/an/ iiidary. ” Evehm- 
Ra'pert’0 drop' (m'p^ts drop/), a kind of glass 
drop with a long tail, nuMle by aropping melted glass 
into water. It is remarkable for bursting Into fragments 
when the surface is scratched or the t^l broken ; — so 
called from I’rince Rupert, nephew of Charles I., by 
whom tlioy were first brought to England. Called also 
RuperVs ball, and glass tear. 

II Rn'pl-a (ru'pT-i), n. [NL., fr. O. pHwot filth, dirt.] 
(Med.) An eruption upon the skin, consisting of vesicles 
with inflamed base and filled with serous, purulent, or 
bloody fluid, which dries up, forming a blackish crust. 

Ril'pi'al (rB'pT-al), a. Of or pertaining to rupia. 

II Rn-pio'O-la (ni-pTk'6-li), n. [NL., fr. L. rupee, gen. 
mpis, a rock 4- col ere to inhabit.] (Zo^lA A genus of 
beautiful South American passerine birds, Including the 
cock of the rock. 

(BF* The species are remarkable for having an elevated 
fan-shaped crest of feathers on the head, and for the 


beautiful color of their plumage, which is mostly some 
delicate shade of yellow or 
orange. 

Ra-pio'o-line (ru.j>Ik'6- 
lin), a. (Zool.) Rock-mliab- 
iting. 

Rup'tlon (rup'shfin), n. 

[L. ruptio, fr. rnmpere, mp- 
tnvi, to lireak.] A breaking 
or biirutlng open ; breach ; 
nqiturc. “By raption or 
apertion.” Wiseman. 

Rlip'tu-a-ry(rfip'ttt-a-r5' ; 

135), n. [Cf. XtOTUKlKR.] liupicoln (/ftqvfru/a nf/rmafiri), 
One not of noble blood ; a Cock ol the Ruck, 
plebeian; a roturier. [iu] 

Tiic L'XCluBioii of the French ruptunries (“roturion*," for his- 
tory inuRt tind a word for this cluiiH when it epuaks of otlicr 
luitioiiK) from the order of nobility. VhenevLt, 

Rup'ture (rfii/tfir; 135), n. [L. rupturn, fr. rum- 
jwre, ruptuin to break : cf. F. rupture. Bee Reave, and 
cf. Rout a defeat.] 1. The act of breaking apart, or 
ftcparnting ; the state of being broken asunder ; as, the 
rupture of the skin ; the rupture of a vessel or fiber ; 
the rupture of a lutestring. Arbuthnot. 

Hutch from the c^g, that Roon, 

Bunsting with kindly rupture, forth disclosed 
Their callow young. JI/i7fo?i. 

2. Breaoli of jieace or concord between individualft; 
open hostility or war between nations ; interruption of 
friendly relations ; as, the parties came to a rupture. 

He knew that policy would disincline Napoleon from a rtqi- 
turr with his family'. £. Everett. 

3. (Med.) Hernia. Boo Hernia. 

4. A bursting open, os of a steaiu boiler, in a loss sud- 
den manner than by explosion. See ICxplosion. 

Modolos of rupture, (^nptn.) See under Modulus. 

Syn. — Fracture ; breach ; break ; burst ; disruption ; 
dissolution. See Fracture. 

Rup'ture, r. f. [fwp. p. Jp. Ruptured (-tCrd) ; p. 
pr. &. vh. 71. Ruptuhino.] 1. To part by violence; to 
break ; to burst ; as, to rupture a blood vessel. 

2. To produce a lieriiia in. 

Rup'ture, f’. i. To fiulTer a breach or disruption. 
Rup'tured (-tiird ; 135), a. (Med.) Having a rupture, 
or heniia. 

Rup'ture-wort' (-tfir-wflrt/ ; 135), n. (Bot.) (a) Same 
as Burstwort. (ft) A West ludiau i>lant (Alteiuanthera 
polygonoidrs) somewhat resembling burstwort. 

Ru'ral (rp'ral), a. [F., fr. L. rurnlis, fr. rus, rtiris, 
the country. Cf. Room space, Rustic.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to the country, as distinguished from a city or 
town ; living in the country ; suitable for, or reseuibliug, 
the country ; rustic ; as, rural scones ; a rural prospect. 
Hero is a rural fellow » . . . 

Ho brings you tlgR. Shuk. 

2. Of or pertaining to agriculture ; as, lural economy. 
Rural dean. (Bed.) Bee under Dean. - Rural deanery 
(Eccl.), the state, ofllce, or residence, of a rural dean. 

8yn. — Rustic. — RJural, Rustic. Rural refers to the 
country itself ; as, 7ural scenes, prospects, delights, etc. 
Uustie refers to the character, condition, taste, ctt;., of 
the original inhabitants of the country, w'ho w ere gener- 
ally uncultivated and rude ; as, ra.dic manners ; a rustic 
dress ; a rustic bridge ; rustic arcliitecture, etc. 

W c turn 

To where the silver Thames first rural grows. Thomson. 
Lay bashfulneHS, that ttaO'c virtue, by i 
To manly confidence thy thoughtH apply. Dryden. 
llRu-ra'les (ry-rS'lSz), n. pi. [NL.] (Zo'ol.) The 
gossamer-winged butterflies ; a family of small butter- 
flies, including the hairstroaks, violets, and theclas. 

Ra'ral-isxil (iqi'ml-Tz’m), n. 1. The quality or state 
of being rural ; ruraltiess. 

2. A rural idiom or expression. 

Rn'ral-lst. n. One who leads a rural life. Coventry. 
Rn-rall-ty (ry-rXl'T-ty), w. ; pi. -ties (-tiz). [Cf. LL. 
ruralitas.'] jL. The quality or state of being rural, 

2. A rural place. “Leafy rurn/t'/te.t.” Carlyle. 

Ra'ral'lze (rp'rol-iz), v. t. [imp. &.p. p. Ruralized 
(- izd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Ruralizing (-FzYng).] To render 
rural ; to mve a rural appearance to. 

Rn'ral-ize, v. 1 . To become rural ; to go into the 
country ; to rusticate. 

Rn'ral-ly, adv. In a rural manner ; as in the country. 
Rn'ral-ness, n. The quality or state of being rural. 
Rn-rlo'O-Uat (ry-rlk'^-lTst), n. [L. rnricota ; rus, 
ruris, the country -f- colere to inhabit.] An Inhabitant 
of tlie country. [72.] Bniley. 

RWrl-dec'a'Iiai (iB'rY-dBk'A-n«l), a. [L, ras, ruris, 
the country -|- the chief of ten. ^e Dean.] Of 
or pertaining to a rural dean ; as, a ruridecanal district ; 
the mridecanal intellect. [J?.] 

Rn-rig^e-llOllB (rp-rYj'e-nfis), a. [L. nirigena; rus, 
ruris, the country 4* genere, gignere, to bring forth, 
pass., to be born.] Bom in the country. [Oft.t.] 

Ruse (PHz), n. [F., fr. OF. rcUser, rehnscr, to turn 
aside, to slinffle, retreat, fr. L. recusare to refuse ; pref. 
re- again + causa cause. Bee Cause, and cf. Recusant.] 
An artifice ; trick ; stratagem ; wile ; fraud ; deceit. 

1! Rase de guerre (niz'de gftr') [F.], a stratagem of war. 
RUBb (riish), n. [OK. rusche, rische.,resche, AQ.risce, 
akin to LG. rusk, risch, D. Ar G. rusch ; all probably fr. 

L. ruscutn butcher’s broom ; akin to Goth, raus reed, G. 
rohr.) 1, (Bot.) A name given to many aquatic or 
marsh-growing endogenous plants with soft, slender 
stems, as the species of Juncus and Scirpus. 

Borne species are used in bottoming chairs and 
plaiting mats, and the pith is used in some places lor 
wicks to lamps and rushlights. 

2, The merest trifle ; a straw. 

John Ball'i friendship is not worth a tush. Arbuthnot. 
Bog msh. Bee imder Boo. — Club rash, any rush of the 
genus Rcirpus. — nowsrlag rash. Bee under Flowering. I 
— Hat rush, (a) Any plant of the genus Scleria, rushlike I 


plants with hard nutlike fruits, (b) A name tor torOrul 
species of C-yperus having tuberous roots. — lUuh breett, 
au Australian legiuuinous plant ( VitninatHa denudata). 
having long, slender branches. Also, the Birauiish broom. 
Beo under Spanish. — Rush oaadle. Bee under Candle, - 
Rush grass, any grass of the genus Vilfa, grasses with wiry 
stems and one-flowered spikelets. —Rush toad (Zo'd-), 
the natterjack. — Scouring rash. (Bot.) Same as putch 
rush, under Dutch. — Bplks rash, any rushlike plant of 
the genus El too ha rut, in which the flowers grow m dense 
ftpikeft. — Bwest rush, a Bweot-scented grass of Arabia, 
etc. (Andi'cymgon schemanthus), used in Oriental medical 
practice. —wood rush, any plant of the genus Insula, 
which differs in some technical characters from Juncus. 

Rush (rfish), t>. i. [m^. & p . p . Rushed (rllsht); p . 
pr. & vb. n. Rushing.] [OE. ruschen ; cf. AS. hryscon to 
make a noise, D. ruischen to rustle, Q. rauschen. MHG. 
ruschen to rush, to ruBtlo, LG. rusken, OSw. luska, Icel. 
A Sw. I'uska to shake, Dan. ruske to shake, and K. 
rotac.] 1. To move forward with impetuosity, violence, 
and tiiniultuoiis rapidity or haste ; as, armies tush to 
battle ; waters tush down a precipice. 

Like to uti entered tide, they nil rush by. Shak. 

2. To enter into something with undue haste and ea* 
gerness, or without duo deliberation and preparation ; 
as, to rush into Viusiness or speculation. 

Th^ . . . never think it to he a part of religion to rufh into 
the office of princes and uiinistcrs. Sjirat. 

Rush, V. t. 1. To piifth or urge forw'ard with impetu- 
osity or violence ; to hurry forward. 

2. To recite (a lesKon) or pass (an examination) with- 
out an error. [College Cant, U. (S'.] 

RUBb, 71. 1. A moving forward W'ith rapidity and 

force or eagerness ; a violent motion or course ; as, a 
rush of troops ; a rush of winds ; a rush of water. 

A gentleman of hiM train spurred np his horse, and, with a 
violent rush, severed him troiii tlic* dnkc. Sir 11. H'otton, 

2. Great activity with pressure ; ns, a rush of busi- 
nofls. [Collog.] 

3. A perfect recitation. [College Cant, U. 8.] 

4. (Football) (a) A rusher ; as, the center lUsh, whose 
place is in the center of the rush line ; the end tush, (ft) 
The act of running with the ball. 

Bunt rath (Football )s a combined rush by main fttrength. 
— Rush Uns (Football), the line Composeti of rushers. 

Ruih'-boar'lng (-biir^Tng), ti. A kind of rural festival 
held at the dedication of a oliurch, when the parishioners 
brought rushes to strew the chiireli. [Encf.] Fares. 

RlUb'bllO'kler (-biik/kler), 71. A bullying and violent 
person ; a braggart ; a swashbuckler, [Gft.y.] 

That flock of stout, Unigi'iiii: rushbncklers. 

Ilnhymon (Horti*H Utopia). 
RUSbeiKrfisht), a. Aboundingor covered with rushoft. 
RtlSb'er (rnsh'er), n. One wlio rushes. Whillock. 
Rusb'er, n. One who strewed rushes on the floor at 
dances. [C>ftj,] B. Jon son. 

Rusb'l-nOM (-Y-nSs), n. [From Rushy.] The quality 
or state of abounding with rushes. 

Rnsb'ing-ly, adv. in a rushing manner. 

Rosb'lil^t'' (-lit/), n. A rush candle, or Its light; 
hence, a small, feeble light. 

RUBb'Uke/ (-lik/), a. Hesembliug a rush ; weak. 
Rusb'y (-y), a. 1. Abounding with rushes. 

2. Made of nishes. 

My rushy couch and frugal fare. GoldsinUh. 
Ra'sine (rp'sin), a. [NL. tusa, the name of the genus, 
Malay ru-ia deer.] (Zo'ol.) Of, like, or pertaining to, a 
deer of the geuus Rusa, which iucludes the sambnr deer 
(Riuia Aristotelis) of India. 

Ratine antler (Zdbl.), au antler with the brow 
tyne ftimple, and the beam forked at the tip. 

Rusk (rOsk). n. [Bp. rosea de mar wea 
rusks, a kind of biscuit, rosea properly moan- 
ing, a screw, spiral.] 1. A kind of light, soft 
bread made with yeast and eggs, often toasted 
or crisped in an oven ; or, a kind of sweetened 
biscuit. 

2. A kind of light, hard cake or broad, Rutino Antler, 

as for stores. Smart, a Brow 'I'vne ; 

3. Broad or cake which has been made h Tres - tyne » 
brow'll and crisp, and afterwards grated, c Royal Tyne, 
or pulverized in a mortar. 

Rns'ina (rfiz'mA), ». [Corrupt, from Turk, khyrt/sma 
a paste used as a depilatory, fr. Gr. ungiient : 

cf. F. rustna.] A depilatory made oi orpiment and quick- 
lime, and used by the Turks. Bee Khusma. 

Russ (rfis or rqs), ti. sing. & pi. 1. A Russian, or the 
Russians. [Rare, except in poetry.] 

2. The language of the Russians. 

ROM, a- Of or pertaining to the Russians. 

Rurwt (rKs'ftgtJ, «. [F. rousset, dim. of roux red, 

L. rtissus (for tudius, rndhtun), akin to E. red. Boo 
Red, and cf. Roussettb,] 1, Of a reddish brown color, 
or (by some called) a red gray ; of tlie color conqiosed 
of blue, red, oud yellow in equal streugtli, but unequal 
proportions, namely, two parts of red to one each of 
blue and yellow ; also, of a yellowisli brown color. 

The mom, in russet nmn-tlc clad. Bhak. 

Our summer such a russet livery w’eara. Dryden. 

2. Coarse; homespun; rustic. [J2.] Shak. 

RlUl'0Gt» n. 1. A russet color ; a pigment of a russet 
color. ' 

2. Cloth or clothing of a rufteet cqilor. 

3. A country dress ; — so called becaiuse often of a 

rusftet color. Drtjden. 

4. An apple, or a pear, of a russet ’olor ; as, the Eng<> 
lith russet, and the Roxbnry russet. Vti 

RlW'Bet-illK, n. Bee Russet, n., 2 uud 4. 

RtlS'Bat-y (-y)i a.. Of a russet colo ; niaset. 

Rus'bIa (rtlsh'A or ru'shA), n. A country of Europe 
and Asia. ^ 

Russia iron, a kind of sheet iron xkiade In Russia, 
having a lustrous blue-black surface. — IRussla Uathsr, a 
soft kind of leather, made originally In Russia but now 
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elMWbere, bavi^ a pocullar odor from bemg impregnated 
with an oil obtaiixea from birch l^ark. It in muon lUted 
In bookbiudiug, on account of ite not being subject to 
mold, and beinjer proof agamst insects. — Buisla matting, 
mattmf mannfaotured in Russia from the inner bark of 
the linden ( Tilia Europsea). 

Ru^llail (rfish'on or ru'shan ; 277), a. Of or per- 
taining to Russia, its inhabitants, or language.— n. A 
native or inhabitant of Russia ; the language of Russia. 

Russian Imth. Bee under Batu. 

Rai'^Slan-lse (-Izh v. t. To make Russian, or more 
or less like the Hussions ; as, to Jiussianixe the Poles. 

RnS^ll-li-oa'tlOII (rtU^sT-il-ka^slitiu), tu \.RusaiA'\‘ 
L. -ficare Hn comp.) to make. See -fy.] The act or 
process of Russifying, or the state of being Russilled. 

Ras'al-ly (rlls'st-fi), v. /. [Cf. F. russijier. Bee -jty.] 
To Kussiauue ; as, to Miusifu conquered tribes. 

RnB'80-phlle (ras's^-fil), 1 n. [iiiiSna 4- Or. 
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, [i^tAna -j- Or. 

Rni-kOpll'Mist (rtis-sb^'l-llst), i ^lAeiv to love : cf. 
F. rujtjtopmle.] One who, not being a Russian, favors 
Russian policy and aggrandizement. — RiUHK>pbl‘liM& 
C-lTz’m), n. [Chiefly newspaiier words.] 

Rus'SO-phObe (ras'si-fob), 1 n. r^wwla + Or. 
Rns-sopn^o-blst (-sbF^-blst), l <fio^€w to fear.] One 
who droaoB Russia or Russian innuonce. [Words some- 


B'SO-phObe (ras'si-fob), 1 n. r^wwla + Or. 
B-sopn'O-blSt (-sbF^-blst), I <fio^€w to fear.] One 
IroaoB Russia or Russian innuonce. [Words some- 


times found in the newspapers.] 

RTlB'Ba-phoni>l'a (rfis/s6-f5'bl-&), 71. Morbid dread of 
Russia or of Russian influence. 

RnBt (rtist), n. [AB. riist; akin to D. roM/, G. & Sw. 
rost, Icol. lyo ; — named from its color, and akin to E. 
retl. V113. See Red.] 1. {Chem.) The reddish yel- 
low coating formed on iron when exposed to moist air, 
consisting of ferric oxide or hydroxide ; hence, by ex- 
tensiom any metallic fllm of corrosion. 

2. {Bot.) A minute mold or fungus forming reddish or 
rusty spots on the loaves and stems of cereal and other 
grasses (Trichobasis Bubigo-vera)^ now usually believed 
to bo a form or condition of the com mildew (Puccinia 
graminisY As rust, it has solitary reddish spores ; os 
corn inihiew, the spores are double and blackish. 

R 7 t.Ht is also applied to many other minute fungi 
whlT'h lutest vegetation, such as the species of Ustilago^ 


Morbid dread of 


Uredoy and Lroi/thm, 


> species of (Jstilago^ 


3. That which resembles rust in appearance or effects. 
Spociiically ; {a) A composition useti in making a rust 
joint. See Bust joints below, {h) Foul matter arising 
from degeneration ; as, rnxt on salted meat. (<■) Corro- 
sive or injurious accretion or Influence. 

Sucri'd truths cleared from all ru»t and dross of huttmn mix- 
ture'- IhKun 

(Tj^^ is used In tlie formation of compounds of 
obvious meaninK ; os, ^t^^f-colored, ; u^f-cousumed, i u&l^ 
eatou, and the like. ^ - 

Rust Joint, a joint made between surfaces 
of iron by filling the space between them T j\ 
with a wot mixture of cast-iron borings, u r\ 
sal ammoniac, and sulphur, which by oxi- 
dation becomes hard, and impervious to Jr 
steam, water, etc. — Rust lulte (Eodf.), a jr 

minute voXto KPhnioptm ol chorus) which, '' 

by puncturing the rind, causes the rust- Rust Mitc. 
colored patches on oranges. a JJotbsI V»pw; 

h Side View. 


Ruat, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Rusted ; p. Much enkried. 
pr, & vb. 71 . Rusting.] [AS. rw^fum.] ‘ ^ 

1. To contract rust ; to be or become oxidized. 

If gold rutte, whot «httU Iron do ? Cfiauccr. 

Our nrniors now may rust. Dryden. 

2. To be affected with the parasitic fungus colled 
rust ; also, to acquire a ru.sty appearance, os plants. 

3. Fig. : To degenerate in idleness ; to become dull or 
Impaired by inaction. 

Must 1 rust in Egypt ? never more 

Appear in ai ms, and be the chief of Greece ? Dryden. 

Rusti V, t. 1. To cause to contract rust ; to corrode 
with rust ; to affect with rust of any kind. 

Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them. Shak. 

2. Fig. : To impair by time and inactivity. Johnson. 

RUBt^lol (-fill), a. Full of rust; resembling rust; 
oausing rust ; rusty. “ sloth.” Quarles. 

Rub'Uo (rfis'ttk), a. [L.* rusiicu.7y fr. rus, ruriSy the 
country: oh F. rusiique. Boo Rural.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to the country ; rural ; as, the rustic gods of 
antiquity. ” jRuj/tc lays.” Milton. 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That toaen the rustic moralist to die. Gray. 

She had a rustic, woodland nir. Wordsworth. 

2. Rude ; awkward ; rough ; unpolished ; os, rustic 

manners. “ A rustic muse.” Spen.^er, 

3. Coarse; plain; simplo; as, a ru«ffc entertainment; 
rustic dress. 

4. Simple ; artless ; unadorned ; unaffected. Pope. 

Rvstlo moth (Zoo/.), any moth belonging to Aj/rof/j and 

allied genera. Their larv» are called cutwoi'vis. Bee 
Cutworm. — Rustic work, (o) {Arch.) Cut stono facing 
which has the iolnts worked with grooves or channels, 
the face of eaoh olock projecting beyond the joint, no tlint 
the Joints are very conspicuous. *(o) (Arrh. & Woodicork) 
Summer houses, or furniture for summer houses, etc., 
made of rough limbs of trees fancifully arranged. 

Byn. — Rural: rude; unpolished: inelegant; un- 
taught; awkward; rough: coarse; plain; unadorned; 
dmple ; artless ; honest. Bee Rural. 

RuB'tlO, n. 1. An Inhabitant of the country, espe- 
cially one who is rud^, coarse, or dull ; a clown. 

Ifonoe to your If 'Ids, you rustics ! hence, away. Pope. 

2. A rural person having a natural simplicity of char- 
acter or manners ; an artless, unaffected person, [/’oe/fej 

RUB'Uo-bI (-tt-kal), a. Rustic. ‘‘ Rustical society.’^ 
!?Vh«T;hjr(ry,---RnB^tlo-Bl-ly, adv. - RiuFtSo-al-liBMl, n. 


RUB^tl-OAtB (rtia/tY-kat), v. i. {imp. & p. p. Rutn- 
OATED (-ka^tfid) ; p. pr. vb. n. Rusticating.] [L. 
rustwaius^ p. p. of rustxcari to rusticate. See Rustic.] 

T(^o into or reside in the country ; to ruralize. Pope. 

RuB'tl-Gate, V. t. To require or compel to reside in 
the coimtry ; to banish or send away temporarily ; to 
impose rustication on. 

The town is again buginning to be full, and the > lutirnted 
beauty aeea an end ol her batmihment. Idler. 

Rnfl'U-oa^ted (rfis'tl-kS^tdd), a. (Arch.) liescmbling 
rustic work. Bee Rustic work (a), under Rustic. 

RUB^ti-Oa^tlOn (rfisaT-kafsh^), n. [L. rusticalio,'] 

1. The act of rusticating, or the state of being rusti- 
cated; Bpeciflcally, the punishment of a student for 
some offense, by cumpeillug him to leave the institution 
for a time. 

2. (Arch.) Rustic work. 

Rns-tiol-ty (rUs-tlfa'f-tj^), n. [L. rusticiias: cf. F. 
i'UslicitL'\ The quality or state of being rustic ; rustic 
manners ; rudeness ; simplicity ; artlessness. 

Thu Bweetnesi and > usticUy of a psHtoral can not bo bo well 
expruBBed m any other tongue as lu the Greek, when nghtly 
mixed and quahned with the Doric dialect. Addison. 

The Saxons were refined from their » usticity. Sir If. Scott, 

RoB^tio-ly (rUs'tlk-iy), adv. In a rustic manner; 
ruaticaUy. Chapman. 

RusVl-ly (rQst^-iy), adv. In a rusty state. 

Rustl-nOBB, n. The imality or state of being rusty. 

RUB^tle (rtts'’l), i\ i. \imp. & p. p. Rustled (-’Id) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Rustumo (-ling).] [AS. hristlan to 
rustle ; or cf. Sw. I'usta to stir, moke a riot, or E. rush, v.] 

1. To make a quick succession of small sounds, like 
the rubbing or moving of silk cloth or dry loaves. 

Uo ia coming | I hear liis straw rustle. Shak 

Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk. Shak. 

2. To stir about energetically ; to strive to succeed ; 
to bustle about. {Slang, Western U. ^S^.] 

RUB'tle, V. t. To cause to rustle ; as, the wind rustles 
the leaves. 

RUB'tle, n. A quick succession or confusion of small 
sounds, like those inatle by sliakiug leaves or straw, by 
rubbing silk, or the like ; a rustlhig. 

When the noiHC of a torrent, the metle of a wood, the song of 
hirdH, or the play of iainbH, had power to fill the attention, hihI 
Buspend all perception of the course ol time. Idln . 

ROB'tler (rlls'lSr), n. 1. Ono who, or that which, 
rustles. 

2. A bovine animal that can care for itself in any cir- 
cumstances; also, an alert, energetic, driving person. 

{Slang, Western U. /S\] 

RuBt^OBB (rtist^lSs), a. Free from rust. 

Rust'y (rllat'y), a. [AS. rustig.^ {Compar, Rustibb 
(-Y-? lr) ; superl. Rustiest.] 1. Covered or affected with 
rust ; as, a rusty knife or sword ; rusty wheat. 

2. Impaired by inaction, disuse, or neglect. 

[llictor,] in thm dull and long-continucd truce, 
j« / Hit If grown. Shak, 

3. Discolored and rancid ; reasty ; as, rusty bacon. 

4. Surly; morose; crusty; sullen. {Obk or Jhov. 

Eng.'l Rusty words.” Piers Plowman. 

6. Rust-colored ; dork. “iZusfy blood.” Spenser. 

6. Discolored ; stained ; not cleanly kept ; filthy. 

The rmly little Bcliooners that bring firewood from the Rrltish 

provinct H. Hawthorne. 

7. (Bot.) Resembling, or covered with a substance 
resembling, rust ; affected with rust ; rubiginous. 

Rut (rdt), n. [F. init, OF. ruit, L. I'ugttus a roaring, 
fr. rugire to roar ; — so called from the noise made by 
deer in rutting time.] 1. (Physiol.) Sexual desire or 
oestrus of deer, cattle, and various other mammals ; heat ; 
also, the period during which the oestrus exists. 

2. Roaring, as of waves breaking upon the shore ; rote. 

See Rote. 

Rut r. i, {imp, & p. p. Rutted ; p. pr. & vb. n. 

Rutting ] To Iiave a strong sexual impulse at the re- 
productive period ; — said of deer, cattle, etc. 

Rut, V, i. To cover in copulation. Dryden. 

Rut, n. [Variant of route.'] A track worn by a wlieel 
or by habitual passage of anything ; a groove in which 
anything runs. Also used figuratively. 

Rut, V. t. To make a rut or ruts in ; — chiefly used os ^ ^7*, Italian ry® 

.... ....... ' alctrb K AV /IDAaa OTi, 


to, or containing, ruthenium; specifically, designating 
those compounds in which it has a lower valence as con- 
trasted with tmthenic conii>ouuds. 

Ru-tlie'ni-um (r^i-thS/nl-fim), n. [NL. Bo named 
from the Ruthenians, a Little Russian people, as coming 
from Russia, the metal having been found in tho Ural 
mouutaiiiM.] (('hem.) A rare element of tlio light plat- 
inum group, found associated with platinum ores, and 
isolated as a hard, brittle steel-gray metal which is very 
infusible. Bymbol Ru. Atomic welglit 103.5. Speoiflo 
gravity 12.215. Sec Platmuni 7netal.s, under I’latinum. 

Rutn'lul (rpth'fyl), a. Full of ruth ; as : (a) Pitiful ; 
tender. (/;) Full of sorrow ; W'oeful. (c) Causing sorrow. 
Shak. -Ruth'ful-ly, adv. 

RutblOBB, a. Having no nitli ; cruel ; pitiless. 

Their rago the hostile bundK re^tr(^l^, 

All but the ruthless monaich oi the main. PojTe. 

— RnthlesB-ly, adv. — RuthlesB-nesB, n. 

Rtt'tio (rq'tTk), a. [Cf. Rutacbouh.] (Chem.) Per- 
taining to, or obtained from, rue (liuta ) ; as, rutie acid, 
now commonly called caprie acid. 

Ru^ti-Luit (-tY-laiit), a. [L. rnfdans, p. pr. of rufilare 
to have a reddish glow, fr. rutilus red : cf. F. I'vlilant.'} 
Having a reddish glow ; shining. 

rarchmunts . . . colored with this riifdoiif mixtniu. J'rilyn. 

Ru^tl-late (-lat), V. i. [L. tmtilare, rutilatum.'] To 
shine ; to emit rays of light. [05*.] Vre, 

Ru'tU0(ri}'tY]),7/. fL. 7'utilus red, inclining to golden 
yellow.] (Mm.) A mineral usually of a reddisli brown 
color, and brilliant metallic adamantine luster, occurring 
in tetragonal crystals. In composition it is titanium 
dioxide, like octahedrite and brookite. 

Rn-tll'1-axi (rvi-tTPY-an)j n, (Zohl.) Any species of 
lamellicom beetles belonging to 
Rutila and allied genera, as the f | 

spotted grapevine beetle (Pel id- ^ jg 

”^Ru^5n^(ni'tYn), n. (Chem.) 

A glucoside resembling, but dis- 

tluct from, quercitrin. Rutin is yjg 

found in the leaves of the rue 

(Ruta grnreoleiis) and other Ik 

plants, and obtained os a bitter (s | 

yellow crystalline substance v 

which yields quercitiii on decoin- V 

Rut'ter(rflt't5r), n. [D.ruiter -S 

a rider. Ci. Ruttier ] A horse- Rutihan {Prhditnta 
I man or trooper. {(Jbs '} punctata), lint. sue. 


Such a regiment of ruttei s 
Nevf 1 defied fiaii braver. lieau, tf Pl- 

Rut'ter, n. [From Rut.] That which ruts. 

Rut'ter-kln C*Wu), «. An old crafty fox or Iveguiler ; 
— a word of contempt. [Oii.t.] Coigrnve. 

RnVti-Br (rlit'tY-er), n. [F. 7'outier, fr. route a' road. 
Bee Route.] A chart of a course, esp. at sea. [05«.] 

RnUtlBll (-tYsh), a. Inclined to rut ; lustful ; libidi- 
nous ; salacious. Shak. — RnPtiBll-neBB, n. 

Rut'tle, 71. A rattling sound in the throat arising 
from difficulty of breathing ; a rattle. [G6jt.] 

Rnt'ty (-ty), a. Ruttish ; lustful. 

Rnt'ty, a. Full of ruts ; as, a ruth/ road. 

Rnrty, a. [See Root.] Roo^. [Gfc.v.] Spenser. 

Rn'ty-lene (rp'tY-len), n. (Chem.) A liquid liydro- 
carbon, CjoH^g, of the acetylene series. It is produced 
ortiflcli^ly. 

Ry'al or ru-SP), rr. Royal. [tlAr.] Chaucer. 

Ry'al (>*Fol), n. See Rial, an old English coin. 

Ry'der (rPuer), n. 1. A clause added to a document ; 
a rider, Ridbb. [Oft.v.] 

2. [D. rijdei', properly, a rider.] A gold coin of Zea- 
land [Netherlands] equal to 14 florins, about $5.00. 

Ryo (ri), w. [OE. rie, reie, AB.^ge; akin to loel. 
rt/gr, Sw. rdg, Dan. rug, D. rogge, OHG. rocco, roggo, G. 
roeken, roggen, Lith. ruyri, Russ, roje, and peril, to Gr. 
opv^a rice. Cf. Rice.] 1. (Bot.) A grain yielded by 
a hardy cereal grass (Secale cereale), closely allied to 
wheat ; also, the plant itself. Rye constitutes a large 
portion of the breadstuff used by man. 

2. A disease in a hawk. Ainsu'07'th. 

Ry# grass, Italian rye grass. (Bot.) Bee under Grass. 


a mst participle or a participial adj. ; as, a rutted road. 

Ru^ta-ba'ffa (r|pta-b5'gA),w. (Bot.) A kind of turnip j 
commonly with a large and long or ovoid yellowish root ; 
a Swedisli tiumip. Bee Turnip. 

Ru-ta'ceons (rv-ta'shfla), a. [L. rutareus, from ruta 
rue. See Rub the plant.] (Bot.) Of or pertaining to 
plants of a natural order (RTitacem) of which the rue is 
the type, and which includes also the orange, lemon, 
dittany, and buchu. 

Ru^tato (npt&t), ft. (Chem.) A salt of rutic acid. 

Ratll (nith)i [From Rub, v. : of. Icel. hryggS, 
hrygil.] 1. Borrow for the misery of another; pity; 
tenderness, [/’eeffc] ” They weep for fu/ A.” Chaucer. 
“ Have ruth of the poor.” Piers Plowman. 

To Btir up gentle ruth. 

Both for hor noble blood, and for her tender youth. Spenser. 

2. That which causes pity or compassion; misery ; dis- 
tress ; a pitiful sight. {Obs.’\ 

It had boon hard tliis ruth for to see. C9kaiicer. 

With wretched miseries and woeful rufA. St>enser. 

Ru-then'iO (ru-thfiu'Yk), a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, 
or containing, nithentum ; specifically, dedgnating those 
compounds in which it has a higher valence as contrasted 
with ruthenious compounds. 

Ru-tlie^nl-ons (rv-thB'nl-fis), a. (Chem.) Pertaining 


Rys grass, Ztallaa rye grass. (Bot.) Bee under Grass. 
Bee also Rat grass, and Darnel. — Wild rys (Hot.), any 
plant of the genus Elymus, tall grosses with mucli tho 
appearance of rye. 

RynA (rind or rind), n. [Ktymol. uncertain.] A piece 
of iron crossing the hole in the upper millstone by which 
the stone is supported on the spindle. 

Ry'Ot (ri'St), n. [Ar. & Hind, ra^iyat, the same word 
as rtt’tyaA, a subject, tenant, peasant. See Ravau.] A 
peasant or cultivator of the soil. {India'] 

The Indian rj/ot and tho Egyptian fellah work for Iobb 
than any other laborers in the world. 'Ihi hatum. 

Ry-poph'B-ffOQB (rt-p5f'&-gas), a. [Gr. purrov filth -\- 
iftaytiv to eat.J (Z<M.) Eating, or subsisting on, filth. 

Rys (rls or rYs), n. A branch. [O&x.] Chaucer. 

RyBh (rYsh), «. Rush, a plant. [06.^.] ('kaucer, 

Ry-Biin'e-tor (rt-sIm'f-tSr), n. See Rhtsxmeter. 

Ryth (rYth), n. [Cf. AS. n'lt brook.] A ford. [GAa.] 

II Rytl-na (rYt'T-nA), n. [NL., fr. Gr. pirrw a wrinkle.] 
(Zo'dl.) A genus of large edentulous sireuians, allied to 
the dugong and manatee, Including but ono spocies (R. 
Stellem ) ; — called also Steller's sea cotr. [Written also 
Rhytina.] 

‘ It is now extinct, but was formerly abundant at 

Behring’s Island, near Behring’s Btrnits. It was twenty- 
five feet or more in length, with a thick, blackish, nakM 
I skin. The last were killed in 17f58 for their oil and flesh. 
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S ( 6 ti), the nineteenth letter of the Enfflish alphabet, 
is a consonant, and is often called a sluihmt, in allu- 
sion to its hissing sound. It has two principal sounds ; 
one a mere hissing, as in sacky ihit; the other a vocal 
hissing (the same as that of «), as in wUe. Besides 
these it sometimes has the sounds of sh and zhy os in turey 
measure. It generally has its hissing sound at the be- 
ginning of words, but in the middle and at the cud of 
words its sound is detennined by usage. In a few words 
it is silent, as in is/e, dSbr-is. With the letter h it forms 
the digraph sh. See Guide to Proitunciatmiy §§ 2r>5-261. 

Both the form and the name of tlie letter 8 are de- 
rived from the Latin, which got tlie letter through the 
Greek from tije Phmnician. The ultimate origin is 
Egyptian. 8 is etymologically most nearly related to 
Cy Zy ty and r ; as, in icc, OE. is ; E. hence, OE. henne«; 
E. rase, race ; er.'use, rafor ; tho/, G. doj; E. reason, F. 
raimn, L. |o/io; E. wa.s, were; choir, chaise (see C, Z, 
T, and R). 

1. [OE. -esy AS. -as.] The suffix used to form the 
plural of most words ; as in road^, elfSy aideSy accounts. 

2. [OE. -s, for older -///, AS. -iy.] The suffix used to 
form the third person singular indicative of English 
verbs ; as in fallj, telb, sendj. 

3. An adverbial suffix ; as in towards, need^, always, 
—-originally the genitive, possessive, ending. See -’a. 

-’a. [OE. -eSy AS. -CJ.] The suffix used to form the | 
possessive singular of noims ; as, boy'« / manV. 

' 8 . A contraction for is or (colloipiially) for has. “ My 
heart subdued.” Shak. 

Sa'adh (sU'Ad), n. Bee Bxnn. 

88811 (sSn), n. pi. (IJihuol.) Same as Bushmen. 
B8b^8-4111a (saiyA-dll'lii), n. [ 8 p. cehadilla.] {Pot.) 

A Mexican liliaceous plant {Scheenoctiulon oXficinale ) ; 
also, its seeds, wliich contain the alkaloid veratrine. It 
was formerly used in medicine aa an emetic and pur- 
gative. 

Sa-baa'an (sA-be^(/n), a. & n. Same as Sabian. 
Sa-lMB^aii'Uin (-Iz’m), n. Same as Sabianism. 
SaOMB-lsm (sa'bS-Tz’m), I „ « . <;AmAVT«M 

SaOia-lam (sa'bi-Iz’m), r‘- Sabianism. 

Sa^aal (sS^bSl), n. (ifof.) A genus of palm trees in- 
cluding the palmetto of the Soutliern United States. 

8 aVa- 0 th (sSb'S-Sth or 84-ba'5th ; 277), n. pi. [Heb. 
tsehrCMhy pi. of tsdha' an army or host, fr. tsdbd^ to go 
forth to war.] 1. Armies; hosts. [Used twice in the 
Ei^lish Bible, in the phrase “ the Lord of Sabaoth.”] 

2. Incorrectly, tlie Babbath. 

SabHaat (sSb^bSt), u. [Bee Sabbath.] In medimval 
demonology- the noctum^ asiwuubly in which demons 
and sorcerers were thought to celebrate their orgies, 
8 ab^ba-ta'rl-ail (sSb^oA-ta^rT-nn), n. [L. Sabbnta 
rius : cf. F. sabbataire. Boo Sabbath.] 1. One who 
regards and keeps the seventh day of the week as holy, 
agreeably to the letter of the fourth commandment in 
the Decalogue. 

There were Christians in the early church who 
held this opinion, and certain Christians, esp, the Seventh- 
day BajdistSy liold it now. 

2. A strict observer of tiie Sabbath. 

Bab'ba-ta'rl-ail, a. Of or pertaining to the Babbath, 
or the Umets of Sabbatarians. 

l^b^ba-ta'rl-an-lsm (-tz’m), n. The tenets of Sabba- 
tarians. Bp. Ward (1C73). 

Sabliath (sSb'both), n. [OE. sabaty sabbal, F. sabbaty 
L. snbhalnmy Gr. adpfiarov, fr. Heb. shahbath, fr. shd- 
bath to rest from labor. Cf. Sabbat.] 1. A season or 
day of rest ; one day in seven appointed for rest or wor- 
Bbfp, tho observance of which was enjoined upon the 
Jews in the Decalogue, and has been continued by the 
Christian church with a transference of the day observed 
from the last to the first day of the week, which is called 
also Lord's Day. 

Kemetnbor tho sabbath day, to keep it lioly. Ex. xx. 8 . 

2. The seventh year, observed among the Israelites as 
one of rest and festival. Lev. xxv. 4. 

3. Fig. : A time of rest or repose ; intenuission of 
pain, effort, sorrow, or the like. 

Peaceful sleep out the sabbath of the tomb. Pope. 
Babbath breaker, one who violates the law of the Bab- 
bath. — Sabbath.breakiBf, the violation of the law of the 
Babbath. — Sabbath-days Journey, a distance of about a 
mile, which, under Rabbinical law, the Jews were allowed 
to travel on the Sabbatli. 

Byn. — Babbath, Sunday. Sabbath la not strictly syn- 
onymous with Sunday. Sabbath denotes the institu- 
Gon ; Sunday is the name of the first day of the week. 
The Sabbath of the Jews is on Saturday y and the Sal>- 
^th of most Christians on Sunday. In New England, the 
first day of tho week has l>een called the Sabbath,'' to 
mark it aa holy time ; Sunday is the word more com- 
monly us^, at present, in all parts of the United States, 
as it fa in England. “ So if we will be the children of our 
heavenly Father, we must he careful to keep the Chrls- 
tUn Sabbath day, which is the Sunday." Homilies. 

SaVbfttb-lBM, a. Without Sabbath, or intenidssion 
of labor ; hence, without respite or rest. Bacon. 

8ab-1»atlo (sin>Mtak), ) a. [Gr. aa^/3aTt«<k : cf. F. 
Sab-lNlt^al (-T-kol), ) sahbatique.] 01 or per- 

taining to tho Sabbath ; resembling the Sabbath ; enjoy- 
ing or bringing an intermission of labor. 

Sabbatleal year (Jewish Antiq.)y every seventh year, in 


wliich the Israelites were commanded to suffer their fields 
and vineyards to rest, or lie without tillage. 

Sabnba-tlsin (sSb^bA-tTz’m), n. [L. sabbatismusy Gr. 
craPfiariarfio^ y fr. aafifiaTt^eiP to keep the Sabbath : cf. F. 
sabbatisme. See Sabbath.] Intermission of labor, as 
upon the Sabbath ; rest. Dr. H. More. 

8abl>a-ton (sfib'bA-tSn), n. [Cf. 8 p. zapaton a large 
slioo, F. sabot a wooden shoe.] A round-toed, anned 
covering for the feet, worn during a part of tlie sixteenth 
century in both military and civil dress. 

Sa-be'an (sii-bs^m), a. & n. Same as Sabuk. 

San^e-iBtn (sa^bfi-tz’m), n. Same 
as Sabianism. 

llSa-bel'la(»ii-bSl'U),n. [NL., 
fr. L. sabuluin gravel.] (Zo'ol.) A 
genua of tubicolous annelids leav- 
ing a circle of plumose gills around 
the head. 

Sa-bal^-an (sA-bW'lT-an), a. 

Pertaining to the doctrines or ten- 
ets of Sabelliua. See Sabedijan, n. 

Sa-bePU-an, «. {pJccl. Jii.d.) A 
follower of Sabelliusy a presbyter 
of Ptolemais in the third century, 
wiio maintained that there is but 
one person in the Godhead, and 
tliat tlio Son and the Holy Spirit 
are only different powers, ojiera- 
tions, or offices of the one God the 
Father. 



(Am. 1 The doctrines or tenets of tna). A Branchiir 
" ’ llius. See Sabkllian, z . r, „ . 

-tenold (sd-bSPloid), a 
-j--oid.] (Zodl.) Like, 


(b'^rl.) _ 

Sabellius. See Sabkllian, n, and Front End of 

lated to, the genua Sabella. — Sa- e Anus. 

beiaoid, n. 

Sa'ber I (sa'bSr), n. [F. sabre, G. sabel ; of uncer- 

Sanbre I tain origin ; cf. Hung, sz/tblyay Pol. ssabUiy 
Russ, sabluy and L. Gr. crooked, curved.] 

A sword with a broad and heavy blade, thick at 
the back, and usually more or less curved like a 
scimiter ; a cavalry sword. 

Saber fish, or Sabre flab (Zodl.), the cutlass fish. 

SaHier, I v. t. [imp. & p. p. Sabebed (-herd) 

Sa^re, f or Sabbkd (-herd) ; «. pr. A rb. n. 
Sabekino or Sabring (-bring).] [C5f. F. sabrer.] 

To strike, cut, or with a saber; to cut 
down, as with a saber. 

You send troops to sober and bayonet us into snb- 
misHion. Jtui Ac, 

"• 

8 ani)l-ail (fea'bT-on), a. [L. Sohaeus.] [Writ- Suber. 
ten also Sabeun, and Sabasanisrn.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to Saba in Arabia, celebrated for producing aro- 
matic plants. 

2. Relating to the religion of Saba, or to the worship 
of the heavenly bodies. 

8 ani>l'ail, n. An adherent of the Sabian religion ; a 
worshiper of the heavenly bodies. [Written also Sa- 
bman, and iSateun.] 

8a^l-ail'i8111 (-Iz’m), n. Tlie doctrine of the Sa- 
bians ; the Sabian reli|];ioii ; that species of idolatry 
which consists in worshiping the sun, moon, and stars ; 
heliolatry. [Written also Sabseanism.] 

II Sabl-CU (sBb'T-koo), n. The very hard wood of a 
leguminous West Indian tree (LysUoma Sabicu), valued 
for shipbuilding. 

8 al)m 6 (sS'bln), a. [L. *Sfflr&mM 5 .] Of or pertaining to 
the ancient Babines, a people of Italy. -»n. One of the 
Sabine people. 

Savin® (s«l/Tn), H. [P., fr. L. Sabina herha, fr. Sa- 
bini the Sabines. Cf. Savin.] (Bot.) Bee Bavin. 

BaHll® (^^U), n. [OF. sable, F. zibeline sable (in 
sense 4), LL. sahellum ; cf. D. sahel^ Dan. sabel^ zobel, 
8 w. sahely soheJ, G. zobel ; all fr. Buss, sdbole.l 1. (Zodl.) 
A carnivorous animal of tho Weasel family {Musiela zi- 
bellina) native of the northern latitudes of Europe, 
Asia, and America, — noted for its fine, soft, and valua- 
ble fur. 

The sabl . resem- 
bles the marten, but has 
a longer head and ears. 

Its fur consists of a soft 
under wool, with a dense 
coat of hair, overtopped 
by another still longer. 

It varies greatly in color 
and quality according to 
the locality and the «ea- 
son of the year. The 
darkest and most valuable furs are taken in autumn and 
winter in the colder parts of Siberia, Russia, and British 
North America. 

(K^l^ The American sable, or marten, was formerly 
considered a distinct species (Musiela Americana), but ft 
differs very little from the Asiatic sable, and is now con- 
sidered only a geographical variety. 

2. The fur of the sable. 

3. A mourning garment; a funeral robe generally 

in the plural. wove by destiny.” Young. 



American Sable. 


4. iffer.) Tlie tincture black ; — represented hy ver- 
tical and horizontal lines crossing eacli < 
other, 

8an)le (sS'b’l), a. Of the color of 
the Bable’% fur ; dark ; black ; — used 
ciiiefly lu poetry. 

Night, sable goddewl from her ebon throne, 

In rttvU'SR majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden ocepter o'er a slumbering world. 

Yuuny. 

Sable antelope (Zodl.), a large South 
African outeloiKi (Jlippotragns niyer). 

Both sexos have lone, slinrp horns. The adult male is 
black ; the female is dark chestnut above, white beneath. 
— Sable Iron, a BUi>erlor quality of Russia iron ; — so 
called because originally stamped with tho figure of a 
sable. — Sable monse (Zodl,), tlie loiiiming. 

8anble, V, t. [imp. & p. p. Sabled (i^S'b’ld) ; p. pr. 
Aufc. n. Sablino (-bllng).j To—-"* " ’ ’ " 



Sable (Her.), 


render sable or dark ; to 



(Jroovc to which 
Cartridge Bag isat- 
taclied. 


drape darkly or in black, 

Sabled all in black the shady sky. G. FUtchrr. 

II EallOt' (sA'bSOt n. [F.] 1. A kind 
of wooden shoo worn by tho peasantry 
in France, Belgium, Sweden, and some 
other European countries. 

2. [Mil.) A thick, circular disk of 
wootl, to which the cartridge bug and 
projectile are attached, in fixed aimim- 
nition for cannon ; also, a piece of soft Sabot (2). 
metal attached to a projectile to „ for Round 

take the groove of the rifling. Shot or Shell ; b 

II 8 a^b 0 ''tibre (sA/fift-'tyfir'), n. outline of Shot! c 
[FJ A kind of freezer for ices. 

8 a^bre (sa'bSr), n. & V. See 
Sabre. 

II Saliire-tasche^ (-tUsliO, [F. sabretache, G. sabel- 
tasche ; sabel saber -f- tasche a pocket. ] (Mil. ) 

A leather case or pocket worn by cavalry at 
tho left side, susi>ended from tho sword belt. 

Campbell (Diet. Mil. Svi.). 

Sa-brl'na worv (sA-hrFnA wOrkO. A va- 
riety of appliqnd work for quilts, table cov- 
ers, etc. Caul/eild d* S. (])ict, of Needlework). 

8 aVll-l 0 B®' (fcSt/fi-158'), «. [L. sabfdo.wSy 
tTom sabulumySabiilOyB&nd.] (Bot.) Growing 
in sandy places. 

8 aVu-io 8 l-ty (-ICs'T-ty), n. Tlie quality 
of being sabulous ; sandiness ; grittiness. 

Bab'U-lOUS (-Ifis), a, [L. sabnlosus.] Bandy ; gritty. 

Sac (sftk), n. (FAhnol.) See Sacs. 

8 ao, n. [Bee Bake, Boc.] (0. Eng. lAtiv) Tho privi- 
lege formerly enjoyed by the loi J of a manor, of holding 
courts, trying causes, and imposing fines, Cowell. 

8 ao (silk'), n. [F., fr. L. saccus a sack. Bee Back a 
bag.] 1, See 2d Sack. 

2. (Biol.) A cavity, bag, or receptacle, usually con- 
taining fluid, and either closed, or opening into another 
cavity or to the exterior ; a sack. 

BaVa-lalt (sSk'A-lat), u. (Zo'nl.) A kind of fresh-w 
t<fr bass; the orappie. [Southern U. A^.] 

8 a'car (si'kSr), n. ^e Sakek. 

Itoc-cade' (sSk-kadO, n. [F.] (Man.) A sudden, 
violent check of a horse by drawing or twitching the 
reins on a sudden and with one pull. 

Bao'cate (sJk'kftt), a. [NL. sarcatus, fr. L. saccus a 
sack, bag,] 1. (Biol.) Having tho form of a sack or 
pouch ; funiislied with a sack or pouch, as a petal. 

2. (Zodl.) Of or pertaining to the Saccata, a subor- 
der of ctenophores having two pouches into which the 
long tentacles can be retracted. 

jm'oha-rate (H&k'kA-r&t)j n. (Chem.) (a) A salt of 
saccharic acid. ( 6 ) In a wider sense, a compound of 
saccharose, or any similar carbohydrate, with such bases 
as tho oxides of calcium, barium, or lea^l ; a sucrato. 

Bao-ohar'io (sSk-kSr^k), a. (Chem.) Of, pertaining 
to, or obtained from, saccharine substances; specifically, 
designating an acid obtained, as a white amorphous 
gummy mass, by tlie oxidation of monuite, glucose, su- 
crose, etc. 

Bao^oha-rif'er-ous (sSk^kA-rTf'Sr-tts), a. [L. saccha- 
row sugar -f -ferous.] Producing sugar; m, saccharif- 
erous canes. 

Bao-oluurTfy (s3k-kar'l-fl)i v. t, [imp. & p. p. Sag* 
CHAEnraBD (-fid); p. pr^, & vb^n. Saccharifyino (-fil- 
ing).] [L. saccharon sugar cf. F. saccharifier.] 

To convert into, or to impregnat„,)with, sugar. 
Bac'clia-illla (Ok'kLTii'W ‘ ' 


f 


fl'lA), 

Sao^oha-rlm'e-ter (.rlm'ft.tgrrji. 


A kind of muslin. 
, [L. saccharon su- 

gar -f -»n«/<rr ; cf. F. saccharim^”^.] An instrument 


for ascertaining the quantity of sac'|OBrine matter {n.ftia«raily 
solution, as the juice of a plant, o. n ‘r brewers* and distil- 
lers’ worts. [Written also sacchar^ ^lo)mefer.] 

|K^ The common saccharimeter vn ^ of the brewer Is an 
liydrometer adapted by its scale to ], . «>olnt out the prowr- 
tlon of saccharine matter in a solUj-* ^otion of any spocinc 
gravity. The polarizing saccharime^ 'ft'- er of the onemist is 
a complex optical apparf'^*-- ‘ - n-i.* i. 

transmitted throuffh ' 
portion of sugar indi< 
plane of polarizaGon. 

Sao'Oba-d-OMt^riO-al (-rT-mSt'rT-kai; 
talning to saooharimetry ; obtained by 


file, senate, efire, ftm, firm, fisk, final, i^ll ; Sve, invent, find, ffim, recent ; Ice, tdea, HI ; Bid, Obey, Orb, Odd ] 


R r- 


a. Of orper- 

^Rt^chorlinetry. 


SACCHAEIMETRY 

gM'eht-Ilm'e-tnr (Ok'ki-ilm't.tr;), n. The act. 
prooeM, or method of detenuining the amount and kind 


,, ^ , taccharon 

sugar.] iChem.) A bitter white crystalline substance 
obtained from the saccharinates and regarded as the lac- 
tone of tacoharinic acid ; — so called because formerly 
suimosed to be isomeric with oane sugar {,aaccharo3e). 

Sko'oha-ri-IUte f-rt-nAt), n. {Chem.) (a) A salt of 
saccharinio acid. (0) A salt of Ba(!charine. 

SAO'OlUI-rlne (saknc&-rin or -rTn), n. [F. saccharin^ 
it. h. aaccharon sugar, Gr. aoxxo-Pt aditxopov, 

Skr. farkara. Cf. Buoab.] Of or pertaining to sugar ; 
having the qualities of sugar ; producing sugar ; sweet ; 
os, a aaccharine taste ; aaacharine matter. 

Sac^oba-rlno (-rin or -rSn), n. {Chem.) A trade name 
for benzoio sulphinide. [Written also saccharin.'] 
SAO^OlUI*rlll^lO (*rTu'Ik), a. {Chem.) Of, i>crtainiug 
to, or derived from, saccharin ; specitically, designating 
a complex acid not known in the free state but well 
known In its salts, which are obtained by boiling dex- 
trose and levulose (invert sugar) with milk of linio. 

Sao'oha-rlze (sSk'ki-riz), v. t. \imp. & p. p. Saochjl- 
RiZBO (-rizd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Sacchakizino (-rPzIng).] 
To convert into, or to impregnate with, sugar. 
Bac'oha-rold (-roid), ) a. [L. saccharon sugar 
Sao^oha-rold^al (-roid'nl), J -f ~oid : cf. F. aaccha- 
roidc.] Resembling sugar, as in taste, appearance, cou- 
sliitoncy, or composition ; as, .mccharoidnl limestone. 
Sao^oha-rom'e-ter (-r5in'S-tSr), n. a saccharimetor. 

II Sao^oha-ro-my'COB (-r6-mi's5z), n. [NL., fr. Gr. 
traK^apov sugar -)- /au^crj?, -tjto?, a fungus.] {Biol.) A 
genua of budding fungi, the various species of which 
liavo tho power, to a greater or leas extent, of splitting 
up sugar into oicohol and carbonic acid. They are the 
active agents in producing the fermentation of wine, 
beer, etc. Saccharomyces cerevisrm is the yeast of sedi- 
mentary beer. Also called Torula. 

II Sao^oha-ro-my-oo'tes (-mt-w5't5z), n. pi. {Biol.) A 
family of fungi consisting of the one genus Baccharo- 
myoes. 

Sao^oha-ro-nate (sSkOcA-ri-nat), n. {Che7n.) A salt 
of saccharon ic acid. 

Sac'clia-rono (sSk'k&-r5n),n. [iSaccAarin + lactone.] 
{Cheju.) {a) A white crystalline substance, ob- 

tained by the oxidation of saccliarin, and regarded as the 
bvtone of aaccharonlc acid. (&) An oily liquid, CqHioOj, 
obtained by tlio redtiction of saccharin. 

Sac^cha-ron'io (-rQn'Tk), a. {Chem.) Of, pertaining 
to, or derived from, saccharoue; specifically, designating 
an unstai)lo acid winch is obtained from saccharono (a) 
by hydration, and forms a well-known series of salts. 

Sao'oha-roflo^ (sttk'kA-rSsO, n. {Cheyn.) Cane sugar ; 
sucrose ; also, in general, any one of tho group of which 
saccharose, or sucTose proper, is the type. See Sucrose. 
SaO^Oha-roUB (-rti.s), a. Sacciiarine, 

II Sac'cha-mm (-rrim), n. [NL. See Saccharine.] 
{Bot.) A genus of tall tropical grasses including the 
sugar cane. 

Bac^oho-lac'tata (sSk'kft-lSk'tut), n. [See Saccho- 
LACTic.] {Chem.) A salt of saccliolactio acid; — for- 
merly called also jaccAoZafe. [06 j.] See Mucate. 

Bao^oho-lao'tlo ( tTk), j. [L. saccharon sugar lac, 
lactU. milk.] {Chem.) Of, pertaining to, or designating, 
an acid now called mucic acid ; saccholic. [OZ>jr.J 
Bao-ChoPio (sik-kbl'Ik), a. Saccliolactio. ^Obs.] 
Sac-cbul^iliato (sSk-kQFmAt), Z). {Chem.) A salt of 
sacchulmic acid. 

Sao-chul^mic (-mTk), a. [tWcAarino -f* ^dmic,] 
{('hern.) Of, pertaining to, or designating, an acid ol>- 
taiiied as a dark amorplioim substance by the long-con- 
tinued boiling of sucrose witli very dilute sulphuric acid. 
It resembles humic acid. [Written also sacculmic.] 
Bao-ohlll'lllin (-inln), n. {Chem.) An amorphous Ini- 
miulike substance resembling sacchulmic acid, aud pro- 
duced together with it. 

Bao-oU'er-OUB (aSk-sTf'er-Qs), a. [L. saccus a sack -f 
-/erous.l {Biol.) Bearing a BOO. 

Bac'6i-fonn (sSk'sT-fGrm), a. [L. saccus a sack •] 
-form.'] {Bid.) Having the general form of a sac. 

II Bao^oo-aloa^sa (sSk^kfi-glbs'sA), n.pl. [NL., fr. L. 
saccus a sack + Or. yAuitrora a tongue.] {Zddl.) Same as 
IhtLI.lBRANCHrATA. 

Bao^CU-lar (sSk'kfi-lSr), a. Like a sac ; sacciform. 
Bao'OU-la^ted (-Ifi^tSd), a. Furnished with little sacs. 
Sao'onle (-kAl), n. [L. sacculus^ dim. of saccus sack.] 
A little aao ; specifically, the sacculus of the ear. 

Sao^OU-lO-OOOhTe-ar (-kft-l$-k»k'lS-5r), a. {Anat) 
Pertaining to the sacculus and cochlea of the ear. 

Sao^ou^o-U'trlo^-Iar (-ft-trYk'fi-15r), a. {Anat.) 
Pertaining to the sacculus and utriculus of the ear. 

II Bao'oa-lUB (sSk'kft-lfts), n. / pi. Bacculi (-11). [L., 
little sock.] {Anat.) A little sac ; esp. , a part of the mem- 
branous labyrinth of the ear. See the Note under Ear. 

II Sao'ona (aftk^ktis), n. / pi, Sacci (-si). [L., a sack.] 
(Biol.) A sac. 

Sa-oeiaiim (sA-sSiafim), n./ pi. Saoslla (-U). [L., 
dim. of aacrutna sacred place.] (a) {Rom. Antiq.) An 
unroofed space oonseoratod to a divinity, (ft) {Bed.) 
A small monumental chapel in a church. Sh ipley, 

SAO^or-dO^tAl (sKs/gr-dS'tcl), a. [L. aacerdotalis, fr. 
aacctdoa.-otia^ a prie:p, fr. aacer holy, sacred : cf. F. aa- 
ccrdotal.] Of or pe gaining to priests, or to tho order of 
priests ; relating to^he priesthood ; priestly ; as, sacer- 
dotal dignity ; sacerf^otal functions. 

The iwcendcpcy of the ancrrdotal onler was long the ivuccnd- 
ency which nf urallj' find properly belongs to intellectual b\i- 
perlority. Macaulay. 

SAO^er-do^-liin (>Tz’m), n. The system, style, spir- 
it, or character, M a priesthootl, or sacerdotal order ; 
d / .‘Mn to the Ir^/eresta of the sacerdotal order. 

Br-dO'^taLly, in a sacerdotal manner. 
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Saoh'al (sScli'in), n. a small bag. See Satchil. 

Ba'onoill (sa'chem), n. A chief of a tribe of the 
American Indians ; a sagamore. Bee Sagamore. 

Sb'olieill-doill (-dCim), n. The government or juris- 
diction of a sachem. JJr, T. Dwight. 

Sa^ohem-Bhip, n. Office or condition of a sachem. 

II Ba^Ohet' (swshu'), n. [F., dim. of sac. Bee Sac.] 
A scent bag, or perfume cushion, to be laid among hand- 
kerchiefs, garments, etc., to perfume them. 

Ba-cl'e-ty (si-si'fe.tjf), n. Wiety. [Oftx.] Bacon. 

Baok (s5k), n. [OE. seek, F. sec dry (cf. Bp. aeco, It. 
secco'j, from L. skeua dry, harsh ; i>erhans akin to Gr. 
icrxi^ck, Skr. s-ikaia sand, Ir. sesc dry, W. hysp. Cf. Das- 
xooATB.] A name formerly given to various dry Spanish 
wines. “ Sherris sack ” [1. e., sherry]. Shak. 

^k posiat, a posset made of sack, milk, and some 
other ingredients. 

Back, n. PDK. aak^ sek, AB. aacc, since, L. saccus^ Gr. 
<rdb(xof, from Ueb. auk; cf. F. saCf from the Latin. Cf. 
Sag, Satchel, Sack to plunder.] 1. A bag for holding 
and carrying goods of any kind ; a receptacle made of 
some kind of plialde material, os cloth, leatlier, and tho 
like ; a largo pouch. 

2. A measure of varying capacity, according to local 
usage aud the substance. The American sack of salt is 
216 pounds ; tlie sack of wheat, two bushels. MoElrath. 

3. [Perhaps a different word.] Originally, a loosely 
hanging garment for women, worn like a cloak about 
the shoulders, and serving as a decorative appendage 
to the gown ; now, an outer garment with sleeves, worn 
by women : as, a dressing .tflcX. [Written also sacque.] 

4- A sack coat ; a kind of coat worn by men, and ex- 
tending from top to bottom without a cross seam. 

6. {Biol.) See 2d Sac, 2. 

Sack bearar. {Zool.) See Basket worm^ under Basket. — 
Back tree {Bot.), an East Indian 
tree (Antiaris aacculorn), which 
is cut into lengths, and made 
into saedts by turning the bark 
inside out, and leaving a slice 
of the wood for a bottom. ~ To 



f lva the sack to or get the lack, 
o discharge, or bo discharged, 
from employment; to jilt, or be 
jilted. [A'/azifirJ 

Back, V. (. 1. To put in a 

sack ; to bag ; as, to sack corn. gaclt Bearers. 

Bolsters sacked In cloth, blue and ^ 
crimson. L. Hallacc. eo^’//aof tho Apple Tri o; 

2. To bear or carry m a sack b Larva j c I.arva oiul 
upon the back or tho ehoulders. of another Species. 
[Colloq.] 

Back, n. [F. sac idunder, pill^e, originally, a pack, 
packet, lK)oty packed up, fr. L. saccus, Hoe Back a bag.] 
Tlift pillage or plunder, as of a town or city ; the storm 
and plunder of a town ; devastation ; ravage. 

The town was stormed, and delivered up to sack, — by which 
phrase is to be umlerHtood tho perpetrotiou of ell those outrages 
which the ruthless codo of war allowed, in that ope, on tho per- 
sons and property of the defcnsolcBS Inhabltauts, without regard 
to sex or age. Prescott. 

Back, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Backed (sSkt) ; p. pr. &■ 
rh. n. Backino.] [See Sack pillage.] To plunder or 
pillage, OB a town or city ; to dovostato; to ravage, 

Tho Romans lay under the apprehensionB of seeing their city 
sacked by a barbarous enemy. Addison. 

Baok'age (s&k'aj ; 48), n. Tho act of taking by st onn 
and pilLoging ; sack. [JJ.] //. Ro.scoe. 

Sack^but (-btlt), n. [F. saquebnfe, OF. saqueboute a 
sackbut, earlier, a sort of hook attached to tho end of a 
lance us^ byfootaoldiors to unhorHc t.'uvalrvTuen ; proj). 
meaning, pull and push; fr. saqtiier, sac/iier, to pull, 
draw (perliaps originally, to put into a bag or take outfrom 
a bag; see Sack a bag) -f- bouter to push (sen Butt to 
thrust). Tho name was given to the musical instrument 
from its being lengthened and shortened.] {Mus.) A 
brass wind instrument, like a bass trumpet, so contrived 
th.at it can be lougthened or shortened according to tho 
tone required ; —said to bo tho same as the trombone. 
[Written also sagbui.] 3foor€ {Encyc. of Music). 

The sackbut of tho Beriptures is supposed to Lave 
been a stringed instrument. 

Back'oloth^ (-kl5th' ; 115), n. Linen or cotton cloth 
such os sacks are made of ; coarse cloth ; anciently, a 
cloth or garment worn in mourning, distress, mortifica- 
tion, or penitence. 

Gird you with sackcloth, and mourn before Abner. 2 Sam. iii. 31. 

Thun with sackcloth I invest my woe. Sandya. 
Baok'clothed^ (-klbthto, a. Clothed In sackcloth. 
Baok^er (-Sr), n. One who sacks ; one who takes part 
in tho storm and pillage of a town. 

ItookW (-fyl), n. / pi. Sackfuls (-fyU). As much 
as a sack will hold. 

Baok'tlll, Bent on plunder. [Oftr.] Chapman. 
Sackring, »• [AS. aUTcing, from saecc sack, bag.] 
Stout, coarse cloth of whicli sacks, bags, etc., are made. 

SaoklOBB, a. [AS. sacle&s; sacu contention-}- leAs 
loose, free fromj Quiet; peaceable; harmless; inno- 
cent. [Oba. or Prov. Eng.] 

Saok'-Wlnged^ (-wTngd^), a. (Zool.) Having a pe- 
culiar pouch developed near the front edge of the wing ; 
— said of certain bats of the genus Saccopteryr. 

Saoqne (slCk), n. [Torroed after the analogy of the 
French. See 2d Sack!^ Same ns 2d Back, 3. 

Sa'oral (sS'kral), a. (Anat.) Of or pertaining to the 
sacrum ; in the redoii of the sacrum. 

Sao^ra-mant (Mk'r&-ment), n. [L. aacrammtum as 
oath, a sacred thing, a mystery, a sacrament, fr. sacrare 
to declare as sacred, sacer sacred : cf. F. aacrement. 
See Sacred.] 1. The oath of allegiance taken by Ro- 
man soldiers ; hence, a sacred ceremony used to imprei 
an obligation ; a solemn oath-taking ; an oath. [Oft.T.] 

I ’ll take the sacrament on ’t. Shak. 


SACRED 

2. The pledge or token of an oath or solemn covenant ; 
a sacred thing ; a mystery, [Obs.] 

God RomotimeB «cnta light of tli v, and pillar of a cloud. . . . 
and tho mcrarnent of a rainbow, to gjuidt* his peoi)lo through 
their portion of sorrowi. dcr. Taylor. 

3. (Theol.) One of the solemn religious ordinances 
enjoined by Christ, the head of the Christian church, to 
be observed by his foUowera ; hence, specifically, the 
eucharist ; the Lord’s Supper. 

Syii. — Sacrament, Eucharist. — Protestants apply 
the term sacrament to baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
especially the latter. Tho Romish and Greek churches 
have five other sacraments, viz., confirmation, penance, 
holy orders, matrimony, and extreme unction. As sacra- 
rumt denotes an oath or vow, tho word has boon applied 
by way of emphasis to the Lord’s Supi)er, where the most 
sacred vows are renewed by the Christian in commemo- 
rating the death of his Redoomer. Eucharist denotes the 
gwing of thanks; and tills term also has been applied to 
the same ordinance, as expressing the grateful remem- 
brance of Christ’s sufierings aud death. “ Some receive 
the sacrament as a means to procure great graces and 
blessings ; others as an eucharist and an ottice of thanks- 
giving Tor what they have received.” Jer. Taylor. 

Bao^ra-ment (sfik^rH-mcnt), v. t. To bind by an oalli. 
[06.S.] Laud. 

Sac'ra-men^tal (-mCn'tol), a. [L. sacramentalis : cf. 
F. aacramcntal, aacrameniel. ] 1. Of or pertaining to a 
sacrament or tlio sacraments ; of the nature of a mv.ror 
ment; sacredly or solemnly binding; as, sacramental 
riU'H or elements. 

2. Bound by a sacrament. « 

The sacramental host of God's elect. Cowper. 

Bao^ra-menlal, n. That which relates to a sacra- 
ment. Bp. Morton. 

Bao^ra-l^lEn'taMam (-Tz’m), n. Tho doctrine and use 
of sacraments; attachment of excessive importance to 
sacraments. 

Bao^ra-men^al-lat, n. One who holds the doctrine 
of the real objective presence of Christ’s body and blood 
In the holy eucharist. Shipley. 

Bao^ra-men'tal-ly, adv. in a sacramental manner. 

Bao^ra-men-ta'ri-an (-mSn-ta'rl-on), n, [LL. aacra- 
mentarius : cf. F. aacramentaire.'] 1. {EceJ.) A name 
given in tho sixtcentli century to those German reform- 
ers who rejected both the Roman aud tho Lutheran doc- 
trine of the holy eucharist. Shipley. 

2. One who holds extreme opinions regarding the 
efficacy of sacraments. 

Bao^ra-men-ta^ri-an, a. 1. Of or pertaining to a sac- 
rament, or to the sacraments ; sacramental. 

2. Of or pertaining to tlic l^cramentarians, 

Sao^ra-men^ta-ry (-mJSu'ti-rj^), a. 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to a sacrament or tho sacraments ; sacramental. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Sacramentarians. 

Bao^ra-men'ta-ry, n. ; pi. -ries (-riz). [LL. sacra- 
mevtarium : cf. F, sacra rnentaire.] 1. An ancient book 
of the Roman Catholic Church, written by Pope Oela- 
siiiH, aud revised, corrected, and abridged by St. Greg- 
ory, in which were contained the rites for Mass, the 
sacraments, the dedication of churches, and other cere- 
monies. There arc several ancient books of the same 
kind in France and Germany. 

2. Same as Sackambntarian, n., 1. 

Papifits, AnabuptifitR, and Sacra mcntarics. Jer. Taylor. 

Sac'ra-ment-ize (sSk^iA-ment-iz), v. i. To administer 
the sacraments. [/Z.] 

Both to preach and sacrameutize. Fuller. 

II Ba-Cra^rl'tim (sA-kra'rl-um), n. ; pi. -itiA (-rI-4). 
[L., fr. surer sacred.] 1. A sort of family chapel in the 
houses of the Ronmus, devoted to a special divinity. 

2. The atlytum of a temple. GwilU 

3. In a Christian church, the sanctuary. 

Sa^crate (sa'krat), V. t. [L. sacratus, p. p. of aa- 
crure. Bee Sacred.] To consecrate. [Gft.«.] 

Consecration. [Oftj.] 


Sa-cra'tlon (sA-kra'shfin), n. C 

Sa'cre (sa'kSr), n. See Baker. 

Sa^cre, v. t. [F. aacrer. See Sacred.] To conse- 
crate ; to make sacred. [Oft.?.] Holland. 

Sa'orefl (sa'krSd), a. [Originally p. p. of OE, sarren 
to consecrate, F. aacrer, fr. L. sacrare, fr. sacer sacred, 
lioly, cursed. Cf. Consecrate, Execrate, Saint, Sex- 
ton.] 1. Bet apart by solemn religious ceremony ; es- 
;)ecially, in a good sense, made holy ; set apart to reli- 
gious use ; consecrated : not profane or common ; as, a 
sacred place ; a sacred day ; sacred service. 

2. Relating to religion, or to the services of religion ; 
not secular ; religious ; as, sacred history. 

Smit with the love of sacred song. Milton. 

3. Designated or exalted by a divine sanction ; possess- 
ing the Idghest title to obedience, honor, reverence, or 
veneration ; entitled to extreme reverence ; venerable. 

Biich neighbor nearness to our sacred [royal] blood 
Should nothing privilege him. Shak. 

Poet and saint to thee alone wore given, 

The two most sacred names of earth and heaven. Cowley. 

4. Hence, not to be profaned or violated ; inviolable. 

Secrets of marrioge still are sacred held. Drydm. 

6< Consecrated ; dedicated ; devoted ; — with to. 

A temple, sacred to the queen of love. Drydm, 

9, Solemnly devoted, in a bad sense, aa to evil, ven- 
geance, curse, or the like ; accursed ; baleful. [Archaic] 
But, to destruction sacred ail'd devote. Milton. 

Soclsty of the Sacred Heart (B. C. Ch.), a religious or- 
der of women, fomided in France in 181K), wul approved 
in 1826. It was introduced into America m 181 < . i he 
members of the order devote themselves to the 
branches of female education. -- Sacred baboon, ilopi.) 
See Hamadrtas. - Sacred bean (Bot.), a seed of the Oneu- 
tol lotus (Nelnmbo apeciosa or Aelumbium svectosumu a 
plant resembling a water lily : also, thejdant itself, 
Lotus. - Sacred beeU*. (Zodl.) See Scarab. — Sacred 
canon. See Canon, n., 3. — Sacred fish (Zool.), any of 
numerous species of fresh-water African lishes of ine 
family Mormyridtc, Several largo species mliabit tne 
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fjacrcd Fish (Afonnt/nm nu f/rh/jnchus). 


Nfle and were connidered sacred by the anolent Egyp- 
tiann; especially, 

Monnyrus oxyrhyn- 
chus. —■ Sacred lb la. 

Se« Ibis. —Sacred 
monkey. iZooL) {a) 

Any Asiatic monkey 
of tlie genuB i^emno- 
pithcrus^ regarded as 
sacred by the Hin- 
doos : especially, the 
entellus. See Kntkllus. (h) The sacred baboon. Soe 
Hamadeyas. (r) The bhunder, or rhesus monkey.— Sacred 

E laoe {Civil Law)^ the place where a deceased person is 
uried. 

8yu. — Tloly ; divine ; hallowod ; consecrated ; dedi- 
cated ; devoted ; religious ; venerable ; reverend. 

— Ba'ored-lv (sa'krSd-l)^), adv. — Sft'cred-nMS, n. 
8a-0rll'l0 (sA-krTf'Ik), 1 a, [L. sacHficuSy sactijica- 
8a-orll'io-al (-T-kalb ) lU. See SAC&uriCR.] Em- 
ployed in sacrifice, [ic.] Johnson 

Ba-orillC'a'ble (8iL-krT{'I-k&-b’l), a. Capable of being 
offered in sacrifleo. [.di-] AVr T. Browne. 

SA-OXUlo-ant (-T-kant), n. [L. sacrificans, p. pr. 
Bee Sacrifice.] One who offers a sivcrifice. fA‘.] 
Sac'rl-ll-oa^tor (sSk'rT-fT-ka^tSr), n. [L.t A sacri- 
fleer ; one who offers a sacrifice, [i^.] Sir T. Browne. 

8a-cxi{^l0-a-t0-ry (si-krTf'T-kA-tft-ry), a. [Cf. F. .sa- 
crificiiioire.~\ Offering sacrifice. Sherwood. 

iMCM-flce (Hifk'rl-fiz ; 277), n. [OE. .sacrijise, sacri- 
Jlcey F. soeriflce, fr. L. sncrijlcitim ; sneer sacred f/«- 
cere to make. See Sacred, and Fact.] 1. The offering 
of anytliidlr to God, or to a god ; consecratory rite. 

Great pomp, and sacrijicc, aud praioea loud, 

To Dugon. Jlfilton. 

2. Anything consecrated and offered to God, or to a 

divinity; an immolated victim, or an offering Of any kind, 
laid upon an altar, or otherwise pro8ente<l in the way of 
religious thanksgiving, atonement, or conciliation. 

Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human mcr{fice. Milton. 

My life, If thou prcHcrv’at my life, 

Thy tacrijict ahull be. AdJison. 

3. Pestnictiou or surrender of anjdhing for the sake 

of something else ; devotion of some desirable object in 
behalf of a higher object, or to a claim deemed more 
pressing; hence, also, the thing so devoted or given 
up ; asj the sacrifice of interest to pleasure, or of pleas- 
ure to interest. 

4. A sale at a price less than the cost or the actual 
value. {^Tradesmen's Cant] 

Burnt ■scrillce. See Burnt offering^ under Burnt. — 
Baorlflos hit {B(uw.ball)y in batting, a hit of such a kind 
that the batter loses his chance of tallying, but euables 
one or more who are on bases to get home or gain a base. 

8ac^li-floe (sSk'rT-fiz ; 277), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Sac- 
rificed (-fizd) ; p. pr. & rb. n. Bacripicino (-fFzIng).] 
[From Bacrificb, n. .* cf. F. sacrifiery L. sacrificare ; 
sacer sacred, holy -f- -ficare (only in comp.) to make. 
See -PY.] 1. To make an offering of ; to consecrate or 

present to a divinity hy way of expiation or propitiation, 
or as a token of acknowledgment or thanksgiving ; to im- 
molate on the altar of Go<l, in order to atone for sin, 
to procure favor, or to express thankfulness ; os, to sac- 
rifice an ox or a sheep. 

Oft aacrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. Mitton. 

2. Hence, to destroy, surrender, or suffer to be lost, 
for the sake of obtaining something ; to give up in favor 
of a higher or more imperative object or duty ; to de- 
vote, with loss or suffering. 

Condemned to sacrifice his childish years 
To babbling ignorance, and to cirijity fears. Friar. 
The Baronet hnd sacrificctl a largo sum ... for the sake of 
. . . making this boy his heir. U. Kliot. 

3. To destroy ; to kill. Johnson. 

4. To sell at a price less than the cost or the actual 
value. {Trade-rmejCs Can/J 
Sao'rl-fice, v. /. To make offerings to God, or to a 
deity, of things consumed on the altar ; to offer sacrifice. 

O lonelier, Rome great miBchief hath befallen 
I'o that moek man, who well had aacrijiced. Milton. 
Sac'rl-H ''cer (-fi'zer), n. One who sacrifices. 
Sac^ri-H'cial ( fish'd), a. Of or i>ertaining to sacri- 
fice or sacrifices ; cousi.sting in sacrifice ; performing 
sacrifice. ^^Sacrificial rites.’’ Jer. Taylor. 

8ac'rl-leg:e (f-ak'rl-lSj), n. [F. sacril^gey L. sacrile- 
giuniy from saeri/e^us that steals, properly, gathers or 
picks up, sacred things ; socer sacred to gather, 

pick up. Bee Sacred, and Legend.] The sin or crime 
of violating or profaning sacred things ; the alienating to 
laymen, or to common purposes, what has Ijcon appro- 
priated or consecrated to religious persons or uses. 

And the hid treasures In her sacred tomb 
With sacrilege to dig. Spenaer. 

Families raised upon the ruins of churches, and enriched 
with the Bpoiis of tucrilege. South. 

Sao'rl-le'filous (-Ic'jQs), a. [From Sacrilege: cf. 

L, sacrUegus.'] Violating sacred things ; polluted with 
sacrilege ; involving sacrilege ; profane ; impious. 

Above the reach of aacrilegims handH. Pofte. 

— Jteo'ri le'glons ly, adv. — SatFil-le'gioiiB-iieu, n. 
Sao'rl-le'^t (-le'jTst), n. One guilty of sacrilege, 
Ba'cringlBa'krTng), a. & n. from Sacue. 

Baorlng bell. See *Sanctus belly under Sanctus. 

Sa'crlst (Ba'krlst), n. [LL. sacrista. See Sacristaii.] 

A sacristan ; also, a ficrson retained in a cathedral to 
copy out music for the choir, and take care of the books. 

EM'zlB'tail (sSk'rts-tan), n. [F. sacristainy LL. 
tacrUtay fr. L, sacer. See Sacred, and cf. SErrow.] An 
officer of the church who has the care of tho utensils or 
movables, aud of the church in general ; a sexton. 

fifiO'llB-ty (-ty ), n. ; pi. Saoristirs (-tlz). [F. sacrist iCy 
LL. MOcrUtiay it. L. sacer. See Sacrbd.] An apartment 
in a church where the sacred utensils, vestments, etc., 
are kept ; a vestry. 


Sa'oro- (sSOcr^-). {Anat.) A combining form denoting 
connection withy or relation tOy the sacrumy as In sacro- 
coccygeal, saci'o-iliac, sacrosoiatio. 

Sao^ro-sanot (sKk'rfi-sSiikt), a. [L. sacrosanctus.] 
Sacred ; inviolable. [iJ.] Z>r. //. More. 

Sa'oro-BOi-atlO (sS'krfi-st-St'Tk), a. {Anai.) Of or 
pertaining to both the saenun and the hip ; a^ the sa- 
crosciatic foramina formed by the sacroseiatio ligaments 
which connect the sacrum and the hip bone. 

l^'oro-ver'te-brol (-ver't&-br«l), a. (Anat.) Of or 
pertaining to tho sacrum and that part of the vertebral 
column immediately anterior to it ; as, tlio sacrovtrie- 
bral angle. 

11 Sa'omm (sa'krfim), n. / pi. Sacra (-krA). [NL., fr. , 

L. .mcer sacred, os sacrum the lowest bone of tho spine.] | 
(Anot.) That part of the vertebral column which is di- 
rectly connected with, or forms a part of, the pelvis. 

513^ It may consist of a single vertebra or of several 
more or less consolidated. In man it forms the dorsal, 
or posterior, wall of the pelvis, aud consists of five 
united vortebrm, which dimmish in size very rapidly to 
tho posterior extremity, which bears the coccyx. 

Sacs (sftks), n. pi. ; sing. Sac (sftk). (Ethnol.) A 
tribe of Indians, which, togetlmr with tho Foxes, for- 
merly occupied the region about Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
[Written also Sauk.'i.] 

Sad (sSd), a. [Comoar. Sadder (-dSr) ; superl. Sad- 
dest.] [OK. sad sated, tired, satisfied, firm, steadfast, 
AS. swd sat isfied, sated ; akin to D. znty OS. sady G. .ntity 
OHG. saty l<‘el. saSi'y saddCy Goth. sapSy Lith. sotn.<(. L. 
snty sotiSy enough, sahir sated, Gr. a/aeeai to satiate, 
afiiji/ enough. Cf. Assets, Sate, Satiate, Satisfy, Sat- 
ire.] 1. Hated; satisfied; weary; tired. [Obs.] 

Yet of that art they can not waxen sad, 

For unto them it is a bitter aweet Chaucer. 

2. Heavy; weighty; imndorous; <‘1oho ; hard. [Obs., 
except in a few phrases ; as, sad broad.] 

Ill's hand, more aad than lump of lead. .^penacr. 
Chalky lands are naturally cold and sad. Mortimer. 

3. Dull ; grave; dark; somber; — said of colors. “AVrt/- 

colorod clothes.” Walton. 

^Voar!, or wude, is used by tho dyers to Iny tho foundalion of 
all auil Colors. Mortimer. 

4. Serious ; grave ; sober ; 8tea<lfast ; not light or friv- 
olous. “ Ri|>c and courage.” Chaucer, 

Lady Catharine, a aad and religions woman. Bacon. 
Which treaty wan wiisely handled by aad and discrete coun- 
sel of both parties. f/d. Berners. 

6. Affected with grief or unliappiness ; cast down with 
affliction; downcast; gloomy; mournful. 

First were wo aad, fearing you would not comc j 
Now aadder, that you come no unprovided. .Shah. 

The angelic guards ascended, mute and aad. Milton. 

6. Afflictive ; calamitous ; causing sorrow ; as, a sad 
accident ; a sad misfortune. 

7. Hence, bad ; naughty ; troublesome ; wicked 
[Colloq.] Sad tipsy fellows, ^th of tliem.” I. Taylor. 

Sad is sometimes used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, jm/-colore<l, fod-eyed, sad- 
hearted, ^ad-looking, and the like. 

Sad bread, heavy bread. [Scot. & Local y U. *5.1 Bartlett. 
Syn. -- Sorrowful ; mournful ; gloomy ; dejected ; de- 
pressed ; cheerless ; downcast ; sedate ; serious ; grave ; 
grievous ; afflictive ; calamitous. 

Sad, 1 . 1 To make sorrowful ; to sothlen. [Oft.?.] 

How it sadded the minister’s spirits 1 It. Frteva. 

II Sad'da (sSd'dA), n. [Per. sad-dar the hundred 
gates or ways ; sad a hundred -|- dar door, way.] A 
work in tho Persian tongue, being a summary of tho 
Zend-Avesta, or sacred books. 

Sad'den (sSd'd’n), v. t, [imp. & P-P- Saddened 
(-d’nd); 77. pr. Sr. rb. n. Saddening.] To make sad. 
Speciflcally : (a) To render heavy or cohesive. [Oft.v.] 

Marl binding, and saddening of land in the great jiulice 


roof /ArcA.),,a roof having twoigjAles a^ ono 


— said of such a roof when used in places where 
ent form is more common; as. a tower sunnoim __ 
saddle roof. Called also saddleback roof, ~ Saddle shsU 
{ZouDy any thin plicated bivalve shell of the cpnora 
Flacuna and Anomia ; — so called from its shape. Xlallod 
also saddle oy.der. 


Sad^dlo (sild'd’l), V. (. [imp. &. p. jp, 
^-d’ld) /7r. & rb. ti. Saddlinu (-dllug).]^ | 



it doth to clay lands. ' ~ Mortimer. 

(ft) To make dull- or sad-colorod, as cloth. (<*) To make 
grave or serious ; to make melancholy or sorrowful. 

Her gloomy jireacnco aaddcTia oil the scene. Pope. 

Sad'den, V. i. To become, or be mode, sad. Tennyson, 

S^'der (-dSr), n. Same as Sadda. 

S^'dle (sXd'd’I), n. [OE. sade.ly AS. sadol ; akin to 
D. zadely O. satteU OHG. sataly satuly led. sb9ully Dan. 
& 8w. sadel ; cf. Kuss. siedlo; all perh. ultimately from 
tho root of E. sit.] 1. A seat for a rider, — usually mode 
of leather, padded to span comfortably a horse’s back, 
furnished with stirrups for the rider’s feet to rest in, 
and fastened in place with a girth ; also, a seat for tho 
rider on a bicycle or tricycle. 

2. A padded part of a harness which is worn on a 
horse’s back, being fastened in place with a girth. It 
serves various purposes, as to keep the brooching in 
place, carry guides for tho roins, etc. 

3. A piece of moat containing a part of the backbone 
of an animal with the ribs on each side ; as, a saddle of 
mutton, of "enison, etc. 

4. (Naut.) A block of wood, usually fastened to some 
spar, and shaped to receive tho end of another spar. 

6. (Mach.) A part, as a flange, which is hollowed out 
to fit upon a convex surface and serve as a means of at- 
tachment or support. 

6. (Zo'dl.) Tlie clitelluB of an earthworm. 

7. (Arch.) Tlio threshold of a door, when a separate 
piece from tlie floor or landing ; — so called because it 
spans and covers the joint between two floors. 

Saddle bar (Arch.)y one of the small Iron bars to which 
the lead panels of a glazed window are secured. Oxf. 
(f'lo.’Of. — Saddle gall (rar.)y a sore or gall upon a horse’s 
back, msde by tite saddle. — Saddle fflrth, a band passing 
round the body of a horse to hold the saddle in its 
place. — Saddle liorM. a horee suitable or 
trained for riding with a saddle. — Sad- 
dle joist, in shee^metal roofing, a Joint 
formed by bending up the edge of a 
sheet and folding it downward over the 
tumed-up edge of the next sheet.— Saddle 


Jil 


Sudille Joint. 


Saddled 

^ ^ - [AS. sade- 

linn.] 1. To put a saddle upon j to equip (a beas^ for 
riding. “AWrf/s my horse.’’ aliaJb. 

Ahrahum rose up curly, . . . and saddled Ids au. Oen. xzil. 3. 

2. Hence : To fix as a charge or burden upon ; to load ; 
to encumber ; os, to saddle a town with the expense of 
bridges and highways. 

Sad'dle’back' (-bSk'), a. Some as Saddle-baokid. 

Saddleback roof. (Arch .) Bee Saddle roofy under Sadols. 

Sad'dle-baok', n. 1. Anything saddle-backed ; esp,, 
a hill or ridgo having a concave outline at the top. 

2. (Zool.) (a) The harp seal, (ft) The great black- 
backed gull (Larus marinus). 

(c) Tl»e larva of a bombycid ^ 
moth (A'mpretia slimulca) 
which lias a large, bright 
green, saddle-shaped patch of 
color on the back. 

Safl'dle-backed' (-bSkt'), 
a. 1. Having tho outline of 
tho upper part concave like 
the seat of a saddle. 

2. Having a low back and gnddleback (Pmprftin atimu- 
high nock, as a horse. lea), a Lurva; h Imago. 

Safl'dle-bags' (-bSgz'), n. 

pi. Bags, usually of leather, united by straps or a band, 
formerly much used by horseback riders to carry small 
articles, one bag hanging on each side. 

Sad'dlO'bOW' (-hCO* n. [AS. sadelboga.] Tho bow 
or arch in the front port of a saddle, or the pieces which 
form the front. 

Sad'dle-clOth' (-kl5th' ; 11 r>), n. A cloth under a sad- 
dle, and extending out behind ; a housing. 

Sad'dlOd (-d’ld), a. (Zool.) Having a broad patch 
of color across the l7ack, like a saddle ; saddle-backed. 

Sad'dlOT (-dlSr), n. 1. One who mokes saddles. 

2. (Zool.) A harp seal. 

Sad'dler-y (-j^), n. 1. The materials for making sad- 
dl(?H and harnesses ; the articles usually offered for sale 
in a saddler’s shop. 

2. Tho trade or employment of a saddler. 

Sad'dle-shaped' (s&d'd’l-sbEpt'), a. Bhaiied like n 
saddle. Specifically: (a) (Hot.) Bent down at the sides 
so as to give the upper part a rounded form. Jfenslow. 
(ft) (Geol.) Bent on each side of a mountain or ridge, 
without being broken at top ; — said of strata. 

Bad^flle-tree' (-tre'), n. The frame of a saddle. 

For iuiildletrer scarce reached had he, 

Hia journey to begin. Cnwpe.r. 

Sad'dU’Ca^lc (sSd'u-kS'Tk ; 1:15), a. Pertaining to, or 
like, the Badduooos ; as, Sadducaic reasonings. 

8ad'du-cee (sSd'll-fee), n. [L. Sodducody pi., Gr. 
SaftiovTcaiot, Hcb. Tsadauklrn ; — BO culled from 7'sddOk, 
tlio founder of tlie sect.] One of a sect among tho an- 
cient Jews, who denied tho resurrection, a future state, 
and tho existence of angels. — Sad'du-oe^an (-se'an), a. 

“ ‘ 7i. The tenets of the 

Sadducees. 

[imp. &. p. p. Sadducized 


Bad'du-cee'lsm (-se'Iz’m), 

Bad'du-clsm (-sl/.’m), 

Sad'dn-clze (-siz), v. i. ^ ^ 

(-sizd) ; p. pr, & rb. n. Sadducizing (-si'zTng).] To 
adopt the principles of the Sailducces. Atterbury. 

8adll (siid), n. [Skr. sddhu iTorfect, pure.] A mem- 
ber of a monotheistic sect of Hindoos. Badhs resemble 
tho Quakers in many respects. Balfour (Cyr. of India). 

Sadl'ron (sSd'Ffim), n. [Probably sad heavy 
iron.] An iron for smoothing clothes ; a flatiron. 

Sadly, arfr. 1. Wearily; heavily; firmly. [Oft^.] 
In go the speaTB full aadhj in areiit. Chaucer. 

2 . Seriously; soberly; gravely. [Obs.] 

To tell thee mdlg, Bhepherd, without blame 

Or our neglect, wc lost her aa wc came. 3filton. 

3. Grievously ; deeply ; sorrowfully ; miserably. Ho 

sadly sufl’orB in their grief.” Brydcn. 

Sad^neM, n. 1. Heaviness; firmness. [Obs.] 

2. Seriousness; gravity; discretion. [Obs.] 

Her sadness and her benignity. Chaucer. 

3. Quality of being sod, or unhappy ; gloominess ; sor- 
rowfulness; dejection. 

Dim andnesa did not spare 

That time ccleitial visages. Milton. 

Syn. — Sorrow ; heaviness ; dejection. Soe Grief. 

II 8adr (slW’r), n. (Bot.) A plant of the genus Ziey- 
phus (Z. lotus) ; — so called by tho Arabs of Barbary, 
who use its berries for food. See Lotus (ft). 

II Saeng'or-feit (sgng'Sr-fB'l^tb n. [G. slingerfesi,] A 
festival of singers ; a German islnging festival. 

Salo (s5f), a. [Compar. SAgiia (-er) ; superl. Safest.] 
[OK. saufy F. saufy fr. L. salpusy akin to solus health, 
welfare, safety. Cf. Salute, Salvation, Sage a plant, 
Save, Salvo an exception.] 1. Free from harm, Injury, 
or risk ; untouched or unthreat^ed by danger or In- 
jury ; unharmed ; unhurt ; secureX jvholo ; as, safe from 
disease ; safe from storms ; safe fwm foes. ” And ye 
dweUed safe.^* ^ 1 Sam. xil.^ 

They eneaped all aefe land. Acts xxjdtfti. 

Eitablithod in nstifey unenvilol Milton. 

2 . Conferring safety ; securing ; not expos- 

ing to danger ; confining seourely ; tp relied upon ; not 


dangerous ; as, a safe harbor ; a safe fridge, etc' 
man of disoretfon.” ^ 


The 

Shak. 


1 pc King of heaven doomed 
This place our dungeon, not our wi/ia%trcttt. Mdton. 
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8 . Inoapable of doing barm ; no longer dangeroua ; in 
MOure oaie or custody ; as, the prisoner is safi. 

But Danquo 's safe f 

Ay, my good lord, at^fe In a ditch he bidee. Shak. 

Safe hit (Baseball)^ a bit wiiioh enables the liatter to get 
to first base evon it no error is made by the other side. 

Syn. *-* 86010 : 0 ; uuendaugered ; sure. 

8«fe (sSf), f». A place for keeping tilings in safety. 
Bpeoiflcallv : (a) A strong and fireproof receptacle (as a 
movable chest of steel, etc., or a closet or vault of brlok- 
work) for containing money, valuable papers, or the like, 
(ft) A ventilated or refrigerated chest or closet for se- 
curing provisions from noxious animals or insects. 
8flI0;t’. /. To render safe; to make right. [Obr.] Shak. 

Safe'-oon'diaot (-kSn'dllkt), n. [-Sa/e H- conduct : cf. 
F. sat^-oonduiY.] Tliat which gives a safe passage; 
either(a)aoonvoy or guard to protect a person in an ene- 
my’s ooimtry or a foreign country, or (6) a writing, pass, 
or warrant of security, given to a person to enable him 
to travel witli safety. Shak. 

Sale^-COn-dUOt' (sSf'kRn-dUkt'h t>. t. To conduct 
safely ; to give safe-conduct to. [Poetic] 

IIo him by all the bonds of love besought 
To saj'c-condnet his love. Spenaer. 

Safe'gaard'' (-gUrdO, n. [Sn/e -f (juard : cf. F. saiive- 
garde.] 1. One who, or that which, defends or protects ; 
defense; protection. Shak. 

Thy Bword, the safeguard of thy brother’s throne. Gramdlle. 

2. A convoy or guard to protect a traveler or property. 

3. A pass ; a passimrt ; a safe-conduct. Shafe. 

Sale^guard^ v. t. To guard ; to protect. [i2.] Shak. 

Bafe'-keep^mg (-kCp'Ing), n. [Safe. 4- keep.) Thu 

act of keeping or preserving in safety from injury or 
from escape ; care ; custody. 

Sale'ly, adv. In a safe manner ; without danger, in- 
Ju^, loss, or evil consequences. 

Bale'neSB, n. The quality or state of being safe; 
freedom from hazard, danger, harm, or loss ; safety ; 
security ; as, the safeness of an exiicriment, of a jour- 
ney, or of a possession. 

Bale^-pledge^ (-plSj'), n. (Law) A surety for the 
appearance of a person at a given time. Bracton. 

Safe'ty (-ty), n. [Cf. F. .vrunW/*.] 1. The condition 
or state of being safe ; freedom from danger or liazard ; 
exemption from hurt, injury, or loss. 

Up led by thee, 

Info the heaven of heavens I have prosium d, 

An earthly gueat. . . . With like aajety guided down. 

Keturu me to my native element. Milton. 

2. Freedom from wliatever exposes one to danger or 
from liability to cause danger or harm ; safeness ; hence, 
the quality of making safe or secure, or of giving confi- 
dence, Justifying trust, insuring against harm or loss, etc. 

Would tlicre wore any satiety in thy fox, 

That I might put n th'ousund aorrywa oft, 

And credit thy repentance ! Ikau. (f FI. 

3. Preservation from escape ; close custody, 

Imprlaon him, . , . 

Deliver him to sajety ; and return. Shak. 

4. (Football) Sumo OA Safety touchdown, hQloxv, 

Safety arch (Arch.), a discharging arch. See under Di-s- 

CHAnoK. V. t. — Safety belt, a belt made of aoiuo buoyant 
material, or which is capable of being Inflate<l, so as to eji- 
nble a person to float in water ; a life preserver. -- Safety 
tmoy, a buoy to enable a person to float in water ; a safety 


belt. — Safety cage (Mach.), a cage for an elevator or mine 
lift, having appliances to prevent It from dropping if the 
lifting rope should break. — Safety lamp. (Mininy) See 


under Lamp. — Safety match, a match which can 
be ignited only on a surface specially prepared 
for the purpose. — Safety pin, a pin made in the 
form of a clasp, with a guard covering its point 
»o that it w ill not prick the wearer. — Safety ping. 
See Fu,tible plug, under Fusiblb. — Safety switch. 
See Switch. — Safety touchdown (Football), the act 
or result of a playtjr’s touching to the ground be- 
hind his own goal lino a ball which received its 
last impulse from a man on his own side; — dis- 
tinguialiod from touehlmrk. See Touchdown. — 
Safety tube (Chem.), a tube to prevent explosion, 
or to control delivery of gases by an auto- 
matic valvular conneetion with the outer , 


„ aiic vHivuiar couneeiion wilu vno ouier „ - 
air ; e8pe<'iiilly, about fiumel tube with bulbs J , 

lor adding those roagents which produce im- ” 



£ lea8ant fumes or violent effervescence. — 
sfety valvs, a valve which ia held shut by a spring or 
weight and opens 
automatically to 
permit the escapo 
of steam, or con- 
fined ga^ water, 

etc., from a boiler, ifllVl / 

or other vessel, lUHRil *7- 

when the pressure 
becomes too groat 
for safety ; also, 

Mmetlines, a simi- gaiety Valve. 

tawar^'^1;o'^'ftdun^ ^ Boiler 1 6 Valve 1 c Lever i d Fulcrum ; 

a f 5 holding Volvo 

which the premure 

is loss than that of the atmosphere, to prevent collapse. 
Baf'flow (sXf'flS), n. (^o/.y The safflower. [Oh.<i.] 
Bai'llow^er (•fiou'’Sr), «. [P, safieur^ saflor, for .sn- 
^an, influenced by Jleur flower. Seo Saffron, and 
Flower. 1. (Bol!) An annual composite plant (Car- 
thamu,t hnetorius), the flowers of which are used iw a 
dyestuff and in rouge ; bastard, or false, saffron. 

2. The dried flowers of the Carthamns tinctoriui. 

3 . A dyestuff from these flowers. See Safkamim (6). 
Oil of ssAower, a purgative oil expressed from the seeds 
of the safflower. 

Saf^fron (-frfln ; 277), n. [OE. F. safran; 

cf. It. xq/ff rano, ’ Sp. atafran, Pg. ofa/rdo; all fr. Ar. 
& Per. FrtVarStt-] 1 . (Bot.) A bulbous Irldaoeous plant 
(Crocus gaiivua) h&ving blue flowers with large yellow 
atigraas. 8ee Qeoous. 

2. The nronfitic, pungent, dried stigmns, usually with 


part of the stile, of the Crocus saHrus. Baffron Is used 
In cookery, and iu coloring confectionery, liquors, var- 
nishes, etc., and was fonuerly much used m uiediciue. 

3. An orange or deep yellow color, like tlmt of the 
stigmas of the Crocus sativus. 

salltron, Dyw’s s^on. (Hot.) Soe Safplowku, 

~ Msadqw sa&on (Bot.), a bulbous vi&nt(Colc'hichuni au- 
^ajanale) of Europ, rosombllng saffron. — Balliron wood 
(Hot.), the yellowish wood of a South African tree (A7/i- 
od^aaron oroceum ) ; also, the tree itself. — Baflron y^ow, 
a Bli^e of yellow like that obtained from the stigmas of 
the true saffron ( Crocus sativus). 

Bal^fron (sSf'frhu ; 277), a. Having the color of tlio 
stigmas of saffron flowers; deei) orange -yellow ; as, a 
sajgron face ; a saffron streamer. 

ChlFfroilt V. t. To give color and flavor to, as by 
means of saffron ; to spice. 

And in Latyn 1 speak a wordes few. 

To sajymii with iny predication. Chaucer, 

Saf'trCMl-y (-y), a. Having a color somewhat like saf- 
fron ; yellowish. Lord (1630). 

BalTa-nin (sSf'ri-nTn), n. (Chem.) (o) An orange- 
red dyestuff extracted from tlie saffron. [A’.] (b) A red 
dyestuff extracted from the safflower, and formerly used 
in dyeing wool, silk, and cotton pink and scarlet ; — called 
also SpanM red, Chitia lake, and carthamin. (c) An or- 
ange-red dyestuff prepared from certain nitre compounds 
of cresol, and used as a substitute for the safflower dye. 

Sal'ra-nlne (-ntn or -neu), n. [So called because used 
as a substitute for safrauiii.] (Chem.) An orange-red 
nitrogenous dyestuff produced artificially by oxidizing 
certain aniline derivatives, and used in dyeing silk and 
wool ; also, any ono of the series of which safroniue 
proper is the tyj^. 

Baff (sSg), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Baooed (sSgd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Saooing (-ging).] [Akin to 8w. sacka to settle, 
sink down, LO. sucken, D. zakken. Cf. Sink, r. C] 
1. To sink, in the middle, by its weight or under a;] 

f illed pressure, below a liorlzontal line or plane ; as, a 
ine or cable supi>orted by its ends sags, though tightly 
drawn; the floor of a room sags; hence, to lean, give 
way, or settle from a vertical position; as, a building 
sa^ one way or anotlier ; a door sags on its bingee. 

2. Fig.: To lose flnnnesa or elasticity; to sink; to 
droop ; to flog ; to bend ; to yield, as the mind or spirits, 
under the pressure of care, trouble, doubt, or the like ; 
to be unsettled or unbalanced. [A*.] 

The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear. 

Shall never sag with duubt nor nhako witli fenr. Shak. 
3. To loiter in walking; to idle along; to drag or 
droop heavily. 

To sag to looward (Naut.), to make miicli leeway by 
reason of the wind, sea, or current; to drift to leeward ; 
— said of a vessel. Tott en , 

Bag, V. t. To cause to bend or give way ; to load. 

Sag, n. State of sinking or bending ; sagging. 

Ba^a (sa'gA), n.; pi. Sagas (-gdz). [IceL, akin to 
E. saw a saying. Boo Say, and cf. Baw.] A Scandina- 
vian legeud, or heroic or mythic tradition, among the 
Norsemen and kindred peoide ; a northern European 
popular historical or religious tale of oldeu time. 

And then the hlno-cycd Norseman told 
A tivjn of the days of old. fongj'ellow. 

Sa-ga^0i0U8 (sA-gS'shfis), a. [L. sagar, .^agacis, nkin 
to sogire to perceive quickly or keenly, and probably to 
E. seek. See Seek, and cf. ritESAOE,] 1. Of quick sense 
perceptions ; keen-scented ; skilled in following a trail 

Sagacious of hia quarry from so far. Milton. 

2. Hence, of quick intellectual perceptions; of keen 
penetration and Judgment; discerning and Judicious; 
knowing; far-sighted; shrewd; eago; wise; saga- 
cious man ; a sagacious remark. 

Instinct . . . makes them, many times, sagaciovn nhove nur 
upprchcnsion. Dt . U. Mon\ 

Only sa</«r/orM heads li;rht on thr?c observotionr, mid reduce 
them Into general propositions. Locl.c. 

Syii. — See Shrewd. 

— Sa-ga'clons-ly, adv. — Sa-ga'cions-ness, n. 

8a-gaoTtV (sA-gSs'I-tVL w. [L. sagacUas. Sec Sa- 
gacious.] The quality of being sagacious ; quickness or 
acuteness of sense perceptions; keenness of discernment 
or penetration with soundness of Judgment ; shrewdness. 
Some fbrutcaj show that nice sagacity of smell. Conner. 
Natural stagarHi/ improved by generous education. V. Kyuxr. 
Sy 11 . — Penetration ; shrmvdness; judiciousness. - Sa- 
OAcrrr, Penetration. Penetration enables us to enter 
Into the depths of an abstruse stibject, to detect motives, 

S lans, etc. Sagacity adds to penetration a keen, prac- 
cal judgment, which enables one to guard against the 
designs of others, and to turn everytning to the best 
po^ble advantage. 

-more (s5g'A-m6r), n. 1. [Cf. Sachem.] Tlie* 
head of a tribe among the American Indians ; a chief ; — 
gener^ly used os synonymous with sachem^ but some wnrit- 
ers distinguish between them, making the sachem a chief 
of the first rank, and a sagamore one of the second rank, 
“ Be It sagamore, sachem, or pow'wow.” Longfellow. 
2. A juice used in medicine. [Ob^.] Johnson. 

Bag'a-pen (sAg'A-pgu), n. Bagapenum. 
r Bag^a-pa'niim (-pE'nttm), w. [L. sngapenon, saeo- 
penium, Gr. erayairgvov'. ct.V. sagapin,go\x\mo saga- 
pin, srrgapenuni, Ar. sikblnaj, l*er. salbhtah, sikhJna^] 
uiM.) A fetid glim resin obtained from a species of 
Ferula, It has own used in hysteria, etc., but is now 
seldom met with. IT. S. Bisp. 

Bag'a-ttiy (sig'A-thy), n. [P. sagatis: cf. Bp. sagnti, 
saetl^ A mixed woven fabric of silk and cottou, or silk 
and wool ; sayette ; also, a light woolen fabric. 

Bago (sKj), n. fOE. sauge, F. sauge, L. salvia, from 
salvus saved, in allusion to its reputed healing virtues. 
Seo Safe.] (Hot.) (a) A suffruticose labiate idant (Sal- 
via offcinalis) with gr^ish green foliage, much us^ in 
flavoring meats, etc. The name is often extended to the 
whole genus, of which many species are cultivated for 


ornament, as the scarlet sage, and Mexican red and blue 

sage, (b) The sagebrush. 

Meadow ssjto (Bot.). a blue-flowered species of Salvia 
(S. pratensis) growing in meadows iu Europe. —8sfe 
cheese, cheese flavored with sage, and colored green by 
the juice ofleaves of spinach and other plants which are 
added to the milk. — Bags oock (Zobl,)t the male of the 
— prrouae ; 





grouse. — Sage 
green, of a diill 
grayish green 
color, like the 
loaves of gar- 
den sage.— 

Sage grouie 
iZooL), a very 
large Amer- 
ican grouse 
(Centrocercus Sane CocV-iCnitroccrcu^vrojihadauun). Male. 
urophasianus), 

native of tlie dry sngebnish pluiiiH of Westeru North 
America. Called also cock of the plains. The male is 
called sage cock, and the female sayf lien. ~ Base hare, or 
Bsgo rabbit (ZooL), a species of haro (Lepus mittalli, or 
artemisia) which Inhabits tlie arid rerrior.s of Western 
North America and lives among sagebrush. By recent 
writers It is considered to lx* merely a variety of the com- 
mon cottontail, or wood rabbit. - Sage hen (Zool.), the 
female of the sage grouse. - Sage sparrow (Zool.), a small 
sparrow (Aniphuspiza Belli, 
var. Afvadcnsi.i) which in- 
habits the dry plains of tlio 
Rocky Mountain region, liv- 
ing among ^ebrusli. ~ Sage 
thrasher (Zool.), a singing bird 
( Oroscoptes montanus) wliich 
inlmbitsthe sagebrush plains 
of ■W'estern North America. - 
Sue willow (/loL), a species of ^ 
willow (Salix tristis) forming 
a low bush with nearly sesaile 
grayish green leaves. Boge 8parn)w. 

Bake (eaj), rt. Baobr (sa'jer) ; stipcrl. Sa- 

OEST.J [F.jfr. L. sapiu.t (only in Jiesapius unwise, fool- 
ish), fr. sapere to be wise ; niirhaps akin to E. sap. Cf. 
Savor, Sapient, iNsmu.] 1. Having nice discernment 
and powers of judging; prudent; grave; sagacious. 

All you sage cotinHelors, hence ! Shak. 

2. Proceeding from wisdom ; well Judged ; shrewd ; 
well adapted to the purpose. 

Coiiiminwlera, who, cloaking their fear under show of sage 
ndvici*, conuBclcd the general to rt‘ treat. Milton. 

3. Grave; serious; solemn. [7?.] [Great bards] “ iu 

sage and solemn tunes have sung.” Milton. 

Sy 11 , — Wise; sagacious; sapient; grave; prudent; 
judicious. 

BagO, n. A wise man ; a man of gravity and wisdom ; 
especially, a man venerable for years, and of sound Judg- 
ment and prudence ; n grave philosopher. 

At bl« birth a star, 

Un*cen before in heaven, prorlaiina him come, 

And j;uidc9 the KaBicrn aages. ilxUon, 

Bagelinuill^ (-brnshO, n. (Bot.) Alow irregular 
slirub (Artemisia tridentata), of the order Compositx, 
covering vast tracts of tlie dry alknline regions of the 
American plains; — called also sagcbi/.dt, and wild sage. 

Bage'ly, adv. In a sage manner ; wisely. 

Ba-genei' (sA-jen'), n. [Russ, sajene.] A Russian 
measure of length erjiial to about seven English feet. 

Sage'neSB (saJ'nGs), n. The quality or state of being 
sage; wisdom: sagacity; prudence; gravity. Aschnm, 

Sag'e-nlte (sSj'G-nlt), n. [F. sngenite, fr. L. sagena 
a large net. Sec Seine.] (3fin.) Aciculnr rutile occur- 
ring in reticulated forms imbedded in quartz. 

Sag''e-lllUlC (pSj'G-xiTl'Ik), a. (Min.) Resembling 
sageinte;— -applied to quartz wlien containing aeicular 
crystals of other mineralH, most commonly rutile, also 
tourmaline, actinolite, and the like. 

Bag'ger (sSg'ger), n. [See Beoqar.] 1. A pot or 
case of fire clay, in which fine stoneware im inclosed while 
baking in the kiln ; a seggar. 

2- The clay of which sucli pots or cases are made. 

Bag'glng (-gYng), n. A bending or sinking betw’een 
the ends of a thing, in consequence of its owna, or an im- 
po.«ed, weight ; an arching downward iu the middle, as 
of a si) ip after straining. Cf. HoaoiKO. 

Bag'l-nate (saini-nat), v. t. [L. saginatus, p. p. of 
saginare to fat, fr. sagina stuffing.] To make fat ; to 
pamper. [J?.] “ Many a boar.” Cowper. 

Bag^l-na'tlon (-nS'shfin), n. [L. saginalio.] Tlie act 
of fattening or pampering. [/?.] Tovsclt. 

1! Sa-glt%l (sA-JTt'tA), «. [L.,an arrow.] 1. (Astrou.) 
A small constellation north of Aquila ; the Arrow'. 

2. (A rcA.) The keystone of an arch. [7?.] Cwilt. 

3. (Geom.) The distance from a point in a curve to 
the chord; also, the versed sine of an arc; — so called 
from its resemblance to an arrow resting on the how 
and string. [0&^.] 

4. (A not.) The larger of the two otoliths, or ear bones, 
found in most fishes. 

6. (Zool.) A genus of transparent, free-swimming 
marine worms having lateral and caudal fins, and capable 
of swimming rapidly. It is the type of tlie clivss Chietog- 
natha. 

^ 

Ssgitta (S. ehgamy a Flfad and Ccplmlic Set® ; Lateral 

Final d Caudal Fina; c ()vnne» ; / Oin-ning of Male Kepro- 

duotive Organ*. 

6ag4t*tt2 (eSj'Tt -tirl), a. [L. sagitfa an arrow : cf. F. 
sagittal.] 1. Of or pertaining to an arrow; reficnibling 
an arrow ; furnished with an arrowliko appendage. 


Hae, Qnito, *P» 1 t 20 \ ink ; tfien, tliln ; bow ; sh z in azure. 
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2. {Anat.) (a) Of or pertaining to the sagittal suture ; 
in the region of the sagittal suture ; rabdoidal ; as, the 
sagittul furrow, or groove, on the inner surface of the 
roof of tho skull, (b) In the mesial plane ; mesial ; as, 
a sagittal section of an animaL 

Sagittal svtnre (Anat.\ tho suture between the two pa- 
rietiu bones in the top of the skull ; called also rabdoidal 
suture., and interparietal suture. 

II Sag^it’tB^ri-OM (sfii'It-tS'rY-tts), n. [L., literally, on 
archer, fr. Sagittarius belonging to an arrow, fr. sagitta 
au arrow.] (Astron.) (a) The ninth of the twelve signs 
of tho zodiac, which the sun enters about November 22, 
marked thus [ /] in almanacs ; the Archer, {b) A zodi- 
acal constellation, represented on maps and globes as a 
centaur shooting an arrow. 

Sag^t-ta-ry (saj'Tt-tfi-rJ), n. [See Saoittauius.] 

1. {Myth.) A centaur ; a fabulous being, half man, hull 

horse, anneu with a bow and quiver. iShak. 

2. The Arsenal in Venice ; — so called from having a 

figure of an archer over the door. Shak. 

8aglt-ta-iy, a. [L. Sagittarius.’] Pertaining to, or 
resembling, an arrow. Sir T. Browne. 

Sag'lt-Ute (-t&t), a. [NL. , 

sagiltatus, fr. L. sagitta an or- 
row.] Shaped like an arrow- 
head ; triangular, with the two 
basal augles prolonged down- Sagittate Leaf, 
ward. 

Sag^t-ta ted (-tft'tSd), a. Sagittal ; sagittate. I 

Sag'lMo-cyat (sJj'It-tu-sYHt), v. [See Sagitta, and 
Cyst/J {Zool.) A defensive coll eontaiuing a minute 
rodllko structure which may be expelled. Such cells are 
found in certain Turbellaria. 

Sa'gO (sa'go), n. [Malay, sagn.] A dry granulated 
starch imported from the East Indies, much used for 
making puddings and os au article of diet for the sick ; 
also, as starch, for stiCfoning textile fabrics. It is pre- 

{ )arod from the stems of several East Indian and Ma- 
ayan palm trees, but chiefly from the Metro.rylon Sngu ; 
also from several cycadaceoua plants (Cycas rerolala, 
Zamia integrifolia^ etc.). 

Portland lago, a kind of sago prepared from tlio corms 
of the cuckoopint (A macalatum). — Sago palm. {Hot.) ' 
ia) A palm tree which 
yields sago. (MAsixscics 

“-Sago zplosn (i/c</.), 
a morbid condition of 

tho spleen, produced by ..jUL 

amyloid degeneration of 

tho organ, in which a 

cross section shows scat- 

tered gray translucent 

bodies looking like graiim 

Ba-goln' (B&-goinO, n. 

[F. sagouin (formed from 

tho native Bouth Ameri- j 

can name).] {Zoul.) A i 

marmoset ; — called also - i 


In line with the keel. A fore-and-aft tall is trioni^ilai't 
or <iuadrilateral with the after leech longer tlxou the 
fore leech. Bquare sails are quadrilateral, but not neces- 
sarily square. Bee Phrases under Foiub, a., and BquARE, 
a. ; also, Bark, Brig, Bchoonsr, Ship, Stay. 
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A Fore-and-aft Sail : a Penk, or Head ; h After Leech i r Clewt 
ft I'ack j e I.uff, or Fore Li cch i / Nock. B Triangular 
Sail : a llend, or Peak i b Leech ; r Clew { d Tack ; e Lull. 
(' Square Sail: n Head i b Foot; cc Leeches; d d Head- 
earing Cringles; ee (Mews; / Second lleef-band (tho First 
Ueef-band is nhovel ; 1 1 Outer Leech Lines f 3 3 Inner Leech 
Lines ; 3 3 3 3 Uuntuncs. 






Sails of a Suit. 


il Sa^fum (su'gtim), 
n. / pi. Saga (-gd). [L. 
sapum^ iigus ; cf. Gr. 
orayo^. Cf. Say a kind of 

{Rom. A utu ]. ) gagQ palm ( Sfctrorplon ItumphU). 
The military cloak of tho Very much reduced. 
Homan soldiors. 

II Sa'giui (sS'gfis), n. [NL. See Sago.] (Boi.) A 
genus of palms from which sago is obtained. 

Sa'gi 7 (sa'j]^), a. Full of aage : seasoned with sage, 
il Sa'hlb (sa'liJb), II SaOiab (-hSb), n. [Ar. fahib 
master, lord, fern, i'dhlbah.'] A respectful title or aiqitjl- 
lation given to Europeans of rank. [India] 

II Sa^-bah (sSnie-bi), n. [See Sahib,] A lady ; mis- 
tress. [India] 

Sa-bid'lO (siUhTd^Tk), a. Same os Tmedaio. 

Sah'Ute (sU'lit), w. (il/in. ) Sec Saute, 

II Sa-hnl^ (siv-hwe'), n. {Zoo!.) A marmoset. 

II Sa'l (sa'f). 71. [Cf. Pg. 5 gAi.] {Zool.) See Cato- 

CHIN, 3 (rt). 

II SainDUng (sI'blTng), V. [Dial. G.] {Zool.) A Euro- 
pean mountain trout {Salvelinus alpinus) ; — called also 
Bavarian chnrr, 

Sa^lo (sa'Ik), n. [F. sa'ique, Turk, sha'ikn.] (Naut.) 
A kind of ketch very common in the Levant, which has 
neither topgallant sail nor mizzen topsail. 

Said (s8d), imp. & p. p. of Bay. 

Said, a. Beforo-mentioned ; already spoken of or 
specified ; aforesaid ; — U8ed tdiiefly jj; legal style, 

11 fikU'ga (sa'gA), w. IHubh. mika,] (Zo^/.) An ante- 
lope {Saiga Tartarica) native of the plains of Siberia 
and Eastern Russia. The male has erect anuulated 
horns, and tufts of long hair beneath the eyes and ears. 

Sai^yr (sS'kSr), n. {Mil.) Same as Saker. [Obs.] 

Sail (bSI), n. [OE. sell, AS. segel^ seg! ; akin to 1). 
seil. OHO. segaly G. & Sw. segcl^ Icel, segly Dan. seil. 
V1B3.] 1. An extent of canvas or other fabric by 

means of which the wind is made serviceable as a power 
for propelling vessels through the water. 

BcJiovcs liim now both sail and oar. Milton. 

2. Anything resembling a sail, or regarded as a sail. 

3. A w'iug ; a van. [Poelic] 

Like an eagle soaring 

To weather Iiih broad suHb. Spenser. 

4* The extended surface of tho arm of a windmill. 

5. A soiling vessel ; a vessel of any kind ; a croft. 

0^^ In this sense, the plural has usually the same 

fonu as the singular ; as, twenty sail wore in sight. 

6. A passage by a sailing vessel ; a Journey or excur- 
sion upon the water. 

Bails are of two general kinds, fore-and-aft snils^ 
toM square sails. Square sails are always bent to yards, 
w'lth their foot lying across the line of the vessel. Fore- 
and-aft sails are set upon stays or gafls with their foot 


a Flying Jib ; b Jib ; c Fore Topmast Stayaail ; d Fore Course, 
or Forcmil ; e Fore Topsail ; / Fore Topgallant Sail ; p Fore 
Koyul ; A Fore Hkysail ; t » Fore Royal Studding Sails ; j J Fore 
'I'opgallnnt Studding Sails ; A Forts Topinurt Studding Sail ; I 
Main Course, or Muinsail ; m Moin Topsail ; n Maiti Top- 
gallant Sail I o Main Ro 3 *al ; ;> Main Skysiiil ; go Main Koyul 
Studding Soils ; r r Muiu Topgallant Studding Sails ; s Main 
I'opinast Studding Sail ; t Mizzen Conr>« 0 , or Crossjnek ; u 
Mizzen Topsail ; c Mizzen Topgallant Sail ; w Mlzzeu Roj’al ; 
X Mlzzou skysiiil ; y Spanker, partly hrniled in (the corre- 
sponding sails on tho other masts are the Fore 'J'rysail and 
Main Trysail); 111 Clew Garnets; 333 Clew l.incs; !i 
Throat llruil of Spanker ; 4 Middle Jlmil ; .^ Foot llrail. 

OJT’ In modern ships two sails (“l’i*per Topsail’* and 
“I/o\ver Topsail”), each having an inneponUent yard and , 
rigging, often take the place of the Topsail. 

Ball burton {Naut.), a purchase for hoisting sails aloft 
for bending. — Boll fluke (Zoo/.), tho whiif. — Bail hook, 
a small hook used in making sails, to hold tho scams 
square. — Ball loft, a loft or room where sails are cut out 
and made. — Ball room (Naut.)^ a room in a vessel where 
soils oro stowed when not in use. — Bail yard {Naut.), the 
yard or spar on which a sail ie extended. — Bhoolder- 
of-mutton sail (Naut.), a triangular sail of peculiar form. 
It is chiefly used to set on a boat’s most. — To crowd sail. 
(Jfnut.) Bco under Crowd. — To loos© sails (Au?/(.), to un- 
furl or spread sails. — To make sail (Naut.), to extend an 
additional quantity of sail.— To set a sail (iW/wf.), to ex- 
tend or spread a sail to the wind. — To set sail (Naut.)^ to 
unfurl or spread the soils ; hence, to b«»giu a voyage. — 
To shorten sail {Naut.), to reduco the extent of sad, or 
take in a jiart. — To strike sail (A/? ///.), to lower the sai hi 
suddenly, os in saluting, or in sudden gusts of wind ; 
hence, to acknowledge inferiority ; to abate pretension. 
— Under sail, having tlie sails spread. 

Sail (f al), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Bailed (sold) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Sailing.] [AS. srgelian, seg! inn. Bee Bail, 7i.] 

1. To be impelled or driven forw.ard by tlio action of 
w'ind upon sails, as a ship on water ; to bo impelled on a 
body of water bv tho action of steam or other power. 

2. To move through or on the water; to swim, as a 
flsli or a water fowl. 

3. To be conveyed In a vessel on water ; to pass by 
water ; os, they sailed from London to Canton. 

4. To set saU ; to liegin a voyage. 

6. To move smoothly through the air ; to glide through 
tho air without apparent exertion, as a bird. 

Ar is a wingf'fl inMsengerof heaven, . . . 

When he bcHtriclea tho liizy pacing clouds, 

And tails upon the boaotn oi the air. Shak. 

Sail, V. t. 1. To pass or move uiion, as in a ship, by 
means of sails ; hence, to move or journey ui>ou (the 
water) by means of steam or other force. 

A thuuHand ships were manned to sail the sea. Dryden. 

• 2. To tty through ; to glide or move smoothly through. 

Hiiblime she sails 

The oorlal space, and iriuuntM the wlogdd gales. Pope. 
3. To direct or manage the motion of, as a vessel ; as, 
to sail one’s uwn ship. Tollen, 

Sail'a-ble (s5F&-b’l), a. Capable of being sailed over ; 
navigable ; os, a satiable river. 

S{dl^oat^ n. A boat propelled by a sail or sails. 
Soil^olotll^ (-klStlF), n. Duck or canvas used in mak- 
ing sails. 

Sall'er (-Sr), n, 1, A sailor. [//.] Sir P. Sidney. 
2. A ship or other vosstrl ; — with qualifying words 
descriptive of speed or matmer of sailing ; as, a heavy 
sailer ; a fast sailer. 

banner flsl^ ^ ^ 
or splkefish ' ■ ■■ ■ 

basking, or liver, ^ 

shark* (c) The quill- gaufl,i| «,) (j/istiopborus Americanvs). 

back. 


Ball'ing (baling), n. 1. The act of one who. or that 
wliich, saiTs ; the motion of a vessel on. water, impelled 
by wind or steam ; tho act of starting on a voyage. 

2. {Naut.) The art of managing a vessel ; seamanship ; 
navigation ; as, globular sailing; oblique sailing. 

QDh^ For the several methods of sailing, see under Cir- 
cular, Globular, Oblique, Parallel, etc. 

Balling master ( U. S. Navy), formerly, a warrant officer, 
ranking next below a lieutenant, whose duties were to 
navigate tlie vessel, and under tho direction of the exec- 
utive officer to attend to the stowage of the hold, to the 
cables, rigging, etc. The grade was merged in that of 
master in 1862. 

SallToBS (sSl'lBs), a. Destitute of sails. Pdloh. 

Sail'mak^er (-mSk^Sr), ti. One whose occupation is 
to make or repair sails. — SaU'mak'lllg, n. 

Sall'or (-Sr), n. One who follows the business of nav- 
igating ships or otlior vessels ; one who understands the 
practical management of ships ; one of tho crew of a ves- 
sel ; a mariner ; a common seaman. 

Syn. — Mariner ; seaman ; seafarer. 

Sailor's cholc©. {Zool.) (a) An excellent marine food fish 
(/>/p/r7d|Lv,^^or Aoofodou, 

Choice, 

also hogfl.sh, and yip fish. ^ 

Sall'y (-i^), cr. Like a sail, [f?.] Drayton. 

Salm (sum), n. [OF. sain, LL. sagiuum, fr. L. sagina 
a fattening.] Lard ; grease. [*Sery/. A' Prov. PJng.] 

II Sai-mirl (sUT-mSi'), n. (ZoU.) The squirrel monkey. 

Sain (san), obs. p. p. of Say, for .layen. Said. Shale. 

Sain, V. t. [Cf. Saint, Sane.] To sanctify; to bless 
80 as to protect from evil inlluonco. [JB.] Sir W. Scott. 

Saln^lmln (sun'foin ; 277), n. [F., fr. sain wholoaomo 
(L. sanus; see 8ANE)-f/oDi hay (L. famtim); or porh. 
fr. saijit sacred (L. sanctus ; see Saint) fain hay.] 
{Hot.) (ff) A IcguuiiuouB pliant {Onobrychi.'t saliva) cul- 
tivated for foildcr. [Written also .^amtfoin.] {b) A 
kind of tick trefoil {Drsmodium Canadense). [Canada] 

I Saint (sSnt), n. [F., fr. L. sacred, proi>erly 

p. p, of sancire to render sacred by a religious act, to 
appoint as sacred ; akin to sacer sacred. Cf. Sacred, 
Sanctity, Sanctum, Banctus.] 1. A person sanctifled ; 
a lioly or godly person ; one eniineiit for piety and virtue ; 
any true Christian, as being redeemed and consecrated 
to God, 

Them thot arc Banctified in Clirist Ji sum, calloil to bo taints. 

1 Cor. i. 3 . 

2. One of tho blessed in heaven. 

Then bIiuII thy toints, unmixotl, nurt from the impure 
For Bcpunite, circling tiiy holy mount, 

Unfeigned lialU lujuhR to thee sing. Milton, 

3. {ICecl.) One canonized by the church. [Abbrev. <9/.] 

Saint Andrew’s cross, (a) A cross shaped like tlie letter 

X. See Jlln.tf. 4, under Cross, (b) {liof.) A low North 
American shrub {A.wyrum Crux-Attdre.r), the i>etala of 
which have tho form of a Baint Andrew’s cross, (,'ray. — 
Saint Anthony’s cross, a T-8lmi)ed cross. 8(*o lllust. C, un- 
(Jijr Cross. — Bolnt Anthony’s fire, tho erysipelas ; -- popu- 
larly so called because it was supposed to have been cured 
by the intercession of Baint Anthony. — Bsint Anthony’s 
nut(/fo/.), tho groundnut {Buniuni fiexuosum) ; — so called 
because swine fee<l on it, and St. Anthony was once a 
swineherd. l)r. Prior. — Saint Anthony’s turnip UkU.), the 
bulbous crowfoot, a favorite food of swine. Br. Prior. 

— Bolnt Bomoby’s thistle (Hot.), a kind of knapweed (f>n- 
tnvrea soWiiiatis) flowering on Bt. Barnabas’s Day, June 
11th. Hr. Prior. -■ Bolnt Bemord (Zool.), a breed of lai^e, 
liandsome dogs celebrated for strength and sagacity, for- 
merly bred chiefly at tho Hospice of 8t. Bernard in Bwiti- 
crland, but now common in Europe and America. Tliera 
are two races, the smooth-haired and the roiigh'baired. 
Hoc lllust. under Doo.— Saint Catharine’s flower (/Jot.), 
the plant love-in-a-mist. See under Love. — Baint Cuth- 
bert’s beads (Poleon.), the fossil joints of crinoid stems. — 
Baint Dabeoc’s heath (Hot.), a hoatherlike plant (Meuzie.Ha 
en rulea), named from an Irish saint. — Baint Distaff’s Day. 
See under Distaff. — Baint Elmo’s flro, a luminous, flame- 
like appearance, sometimes seen in dark, tempestuous 
niglits, at some prominent poiut ou a ship, particularly 
at the masthead and the yardarms. It has also boon ob- 
served ou land, and is due to the dlscliavgo of electricity 
from elevated or pointed objects. A single flame is cnllea 
a Uilena, or a Corposant; a double, or twin, flame is 
called a Castor ana Pollux, or a double t'orymant. It 
tokos its name from Bt. Elmo, the patron saint of sailors. 

— Baint Oeorge's cross (//er.), a Greek cross gules upon a 
field argent, the field being represented by a narrow fim- 
briation in the ensign, or union jack, of Great Britain. — 
Saint Oeorge’s ensign, a red cross on n wldte field with % 
union Jack in the upper corner next tho mast. It H the 
distinguishing badge of sliips of the royal navy of Eng- 
land ; — called also the u'/nte ensign. Hrande <£* C. — 
Baint Ctoorge’s flag, a smaller ftag resembling the ensign, 
but without the union jack;— used as tho sipi of the 
nresence and command of an admiral. fA’nu.l Hrande 


but without the union jack;— used as tho sipi of tho 
presence and command of an admiral, (king.] Hrande 
C. - Baint Oobain glass (C'Apih.), a fine variety of soda-lime 
plate glass, so called from St, Qobain in France, where it 
was manufactured. — Saint Ignatius's bsan (Hot.), the seed 
of a tree of tlie Philippines (Strychnos lonatia), of proi>- 
orties similar to the nux vomica. — Baint James’s sneli 
(ZoiH.), a pocten {Vola Jacobirus) worn by pilgrims to the 
Holy Lana. See Jllust. under Scallop. — Baint Judm's- 
wort (Hot.), a kind of ragwort {Senecio /aco6»a). — Baint 
John’s brsad. (Hot.) Se^AROB. —Baint John’s-wortfBoL), 
any plant of tlie genus Hypericum, most species of which 
liave yellow flowers ; — called also Mhn^s-wort. — Bsint 
Leger, the name of a race for three-year-old horses r u n w 
annually In Beptember at Doncaster, England ; -fflnSS#-'*^ 
tnted in 1776byC5ol. St. Leger. — Baint ( HotS. 

a small tronical American violaceous tsauvagetia 

erecta). It is very mucilaginous and is use?' , i„ mndieine. — 
Baint Martin's snnuMr, n season of inUd,AjlJ|]£p weather 
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SALIC 


fwquently prevailing durinjc late autumn in England and | 
the Mediterranean countries ; — so colled from Bt. Mar* 
tin’s festival, occurring on November 11. It corresponds 
to the Indhm summer in America. Shak. Whittle)'. — 
lai&t Patrick's cross. Bee lUust. 4, under Cross. — Balnt 
Patrick's Day, the 17th of March, anniversary of the death 
(about 466) of 8t. Patrick, the apostle and patron saint of 
Ireland. — Saint Fetsr's flih. {zodl.) See John Dory^ un- 
der John. — Saint Peter ’s*wort (liot.U a name of several 
plants, M Hypericum Ascyroti^ IL quadrangulum% Axcy^ 
rum stam^ etc. — Saint Peter’s wreath (Hot.), a shrubby 
kind of Bpirma (iS. hyjierici folia), having long, slender 
branches covered with clusters of small white nloasoms 
ill spring. — Saint's bell. Bee Sanctus bcll^ under Sanctus. 
— Saint Vitus’s dance (^ed.), chorea; — ho called from the 
supposed cures wrought on intercession to this saint. 

Saint (sant), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Sainted ; ». pr. & 
vb. n. Baintino.] To make a saint of ; to enroll among 
the saints by an official act, as of the pope ; to canonize ; 
to give the title or reputation of a saint to (some one). 

A largo Jiospitnl, (.‘n cted by a shoemaker who has been beuti- 
fled, though never minted. Addinon, 

To saint it, to act as a saint, or with a show of piety. 

Whether the charmer sinner it or sal/it it. Vo}^. 
Saint, V. i. To act or live as a saint. [R.1 Shak. 
Salnt^dom (-dRm), n. The state or character of a 
BRint. [/i'.] Tennyson. 

Salnt'ed, a. l. Consecrated ; sacred ; holy ; pious. 

“ A most sainted king.” Shak. 

Amongst the enthroned gods on minted seats. Miltoti, 
2. Entered into heaven ; — a euphemism for dead. 
SalnVeaa, n. A female saint. [72.] Bp. Fisher. 
Salnt'hood (-hd6d), n. 1. Tlie state of being a saint ; 
the condition of a saint. Walpole. 

2. The order, or united body, of saints ; saints, consid- 
ered collectively. 

It was suppoBed he folt no call to any cxpedltios that might 
endanger tlie reign of the military mintlnwd. Sir W. Scott. 
Salnt^isll, a. Somewhat saintlike ; used ironically. 
Salnt'lsm (-Tz ’m), n. The character or quality of 
■aints ; also, hypocritical metouse of holiness. ITood. 

SalntlUce^ (-lik^), a. Resembluig a saint ; suiting a 
■aint ; becoming a saint ; saintly. 

OloBsod over only witli a saintlike show. Hryden. 
Salntll-nOBS (-iT-uBs), n. Quality of being saintly. 
Saintly, a. [Cotnpar. Saintlieu (-IT-er) ; superl. 
Baintlibbt.] Like a saint ; becoming a holy person. 

8o dear to lloavon is aamtiy chastity. Milton. 

Salnt-Ol'o-alBt (sant-51'6-jtstb n. [Saint 4- dogj/ + 
(7V/fo/.) One who writes the lives of saints. [/2.j 
BalnVahlp, n. The character or qualitioH of a saint. 
Balnt^-l^mo'nl-an (-st-mS'uT-anj, n. A follower of 
the Count do St. Simon, who died in 1812.5, and who main- 
tained that the principle of property held in common, 
and the just division of the fruits of common labor 
among the members of society, are the true remedy for 
the social evils wlileh exist. Braude d: <\ 

SalnV-Sl-mo^ni-an-lstU (-Tz’m), n. The principles, 
doctrines, or j)ractice of the Saint-Simonians ; —called 
also Sain t~Si tn on ism . 

(sfith), M pers. sing. pres, of Say. [i4re/<a/e] 
Baltlia (satii), n. [Gael, .saoidhean.] (Zodl.) Tne 
pollock, or cosilfish ; — called also sillovk. [*5Ve(.] 

Sal'va (sUT'vA or si'vA), n. [Bkr. fotra devoted to 
iS'ii’ff.] One of an important religious sect in India whiclt 
rerards Biva with peculiar veneration, 

Bal'Vlaill (-vTz’m), u. Tljo worship of Siva. 

Sa-lene' (sA-jenO, n. Same os Sagukr. 

Sa^OU (sU'joo ; F. sA'’zhCb'), n. [F.] {Zodl.) Same as 
Bafajou. 

Sake (sak), n. [OE. sake cause, also, lawsuit, fault, 
AS. sacn strife, a cause or suit at law ; akin to D. znak 
cause, thing, affair, G. sache thing, cause in law, OHO. 
tahha, loel. sok, Bw. sak, Dan. .sag, Goth. jaHd strife, 
AS. sacan to contend, strive, Goth, sakan, Icel. sakn to 
contend, strive, blame, OHG. sahhan, MHG. sachen to ! 
contend, strive, defend one’s right, accuse, charge in a | 
lawsuit, and also to E. .seek. Of. Seek.] Final cause ; 
end ; purpose of obtaining ; cause ; motive ; reason ; 
interest ; concern ; account ; regard or respect ; — used 
chiefly in such phrases as, for the sake of, for his sake, 
for maWs sake, for mercy's sake, and the like ; as, to 
commit crime for the sake of gain ; to go abroad for the 
i<Uce of one's health. 

Moved with wrath and «hame and ladies’ saka. Spenser. 

1 will not again curse the ground any more for man’s sake. 

Oen. vlii. 21. 

Will ho draw out, 

For anger's sake, finite to infinite ? Milton. 

Knowledge is for the aake of man, and not man for tiic mke 
of knowledge. .'Sir W. Hamilton. 

The of the possessive case preceding sake is 
sometimes omitted for euphony ; as. for goodness soke. 

For conscience 1 Cor. x, 2d. The plural 

is often used with a possessive plural. ” For both our 
sokes.*' Shak. 

Sa^ar (sSniSr), n, [F. sacre (of. It. sagro, Sp. & 
Pg. sacre), either it. L. sacer sacred, holy, as a transla- 
tion of Gr. falcon, from iep6t holy, or more proba- 
bly from Ar. paqr hawk.] [^Written also sacar, sacre.] 
X. (Zodl.) (a) A falcon (Falco sacer) native of South- 
ern Europe and Asia, closely resembling the lanner. 

63^ The female is called chargh, and the male char- 
grma, or saheret. 

(b) The peregrine falcon. [Pror. Eng.] 

2. (Mu.) A small piece of artillery. Wilhelm. 

On tho baBtioni were planted culverlns and Ml’cra. Macaulay. 
The culverins and aaktrt showing their deadly mu self s over 
the rampart. Hawthorne. 

SalMT-at (85']i!Sr-8t), n. [F. sacret. See Baker.] 
(Zodl.) The main of the saker (d). 

Bald (sa'kT)/n. [Of. F. & Pg. sakl,' probably from 
the native name^] (Zodl.) Any one of several species of 
South American monkeys of the genus Pithecia. Tliey 



have large ears, and a long hairy tail which is not pre- 1 
hensile. 

(!l3r* The block saki (Pithecia I 

satanas), tho white-headed (P. 
leucocephttln), and the rod- 
backea, or hand-drinking, saki 
(P. chiropotes), Aio among the 
beat known. The name is 
loosely applied, also, to other 
Bt^uth Anterican monkeys with 
tails which are not prehensile. 

Sak'tl (sak'tfe), n. [Bkr.] 

(Hind. Myth.) The divine 
energy, poraonifted as the wife ''' 
of a deity (Brahma, Vishnu, 

Siva, etc.) ; tho female prin- 
ciple. 

II Sal (fiftl), n. [Hind, sal, , ^ 

Skr. i o/a.J (Hot.) An East In- Wlute-headed Saki (Pithc 
dian timber tree (Shorea rohus- leucocephala). (%) 
ta), much used for building purposes. It is of a light 
brown color, close-grained, heavy, and durable. [W ritten 
also «Gu/.] 

Sal(BAf), n. [L. See Salt.] (Chem. & Pharm.) 

Sal abointhll [NL.] (Old Chem.). an impure potassium 
carbonate obtained from the ashes of wormwood { Arte- 
mi. sia Absmthinni). — B%1 acetosellse [NL.) (Old Chem.), 
salt of sorrel. — Sal alembrotb. (Uld Chein.) See Alem- 
BROTii. — Sal ammoniac (Chem ), ammonium chloride, 
NH^C1, a white crystalline volatile substance having a 
sharp salty taste, obtained from gas works, from nitrog- 
enous matter, etc. It is largely employed as a source 
of ammonia, as a reagent, ana as an expectorant in bron- 
chitis. So called because originally made from the soot 
from camel’s dung at the temple of Jupiter Ammon in 
Africa. Called also muriate of ammonia. — Sal cathartl- 
eni [NL.J (old Med. CAcm.), Epsom salts. — Sal cullna- 
rlui (L.] (Old. Chem.), common salt, or sodium chloride. 

— Sal Gyrenaiens. [NL.J (Old Chem.) Bee Sal ammoniac, 

above. — Sal da duobns, Sal dnplicatom [NL.] (Old Chem.), 
potassium sulphate ; — so called because erroneously 
supposed to bo composed of two salts, one acid and one 
alkaline. — Sal diureticni [NL.l i/rv/. CAfi7«.), potas- 
sium acetate. — Sal enizum [NL.] (Old Med. Cmem.), 
acid potassium sulphate. ~ Sal gemms (NL.j (Old Min.). 
common salt occurring native. — Sal Jovis |NL.] (Ola 
Chem.), salt of tin, or stannic chloride ; — the alchemical 
name of tin being Jure. — Sol Mortis (NL.](0/rf Chem.), 
green vitriol, or ferrous sulphate ; — the alchemical name 
of iron being Mar.s. — Sal mlcrocosmicnm. [NL.] (Old 
Chem.) See Microco.wiic salt, un<ier Michocosmic. — Sal 
plambl [NL.] (Old Chem.), sugar of lead. Sal prunella. 
(Old Chem.) Roe .w/?, under Ist Prunella. — Sal 

Saturn! [NL.] {Old Chem.), sugar of lead, or lead acetate ; 

— the alchemical name of lead being Saturn. — Sal aeda- 
tlvui [NL.j (Ol<l Chem.), sedative salt, or boric acid. — 
Sal Seignetta [F. seignettc, ,ud de seignette] (Chem.), Ro- 
chelle salt. — Sal ioda (Chem.), sodium carbonate. See 
under Sodium. Sal vitriol! [NL.j (Old Chem.). white 
vitriol; zinc sulphate. - Sal volatile. [NL.] (a) (.Chem.) 
Bee Sal ammoniac, above, (h) Spirits of ammonia. 

i! Ba-laam' (HA-lau/), n. Same as Salam. 

I iuttlly, .Tosiah might have made Iub salaam to tlie cxciBomnn 

juBt H» he was folding up that letter. I*rnf. iHlaon. 

Sa-laam', V. i. To make or perform a salam. 

1 have aalaamcd and kowtowed to him. 11. James. 

Sal^a-bil'l-ty (sal'A-bTl'T-ty), n. The quality or con- 
dition of being salable ; salablcnesa. Duke of Argyll. 

Sal'a-ble (-b’l), a. [From Sale.] Capable of being 
sold ; fit to be sold ; ilndiug a ready market. — Bal'a- 
ble-neaa, n. — Sal'a-bly, adv. 

Sa-la^oloUB (sA-la'sbfis), a, [L. salax, -acts, fond of 
leaping, lustful, fr. satire to leap. Bee Salient.] Hav- 
ing a proiwiielty to venory ; lustful ; lecherous. Dty- 
den. — Sa-la'cioua-ly, adv. — Sa-la'cioua -ness, n. 

8a-lao'l-ty (sA-lSs'f-ty), n. [L. salticita.^ : of. F. sala- 
citf,] Stroiig propensity to venery ; lust ; lechcrousness. 

Sal'ad (sfi'ad), n. [F. saladc, Olt. salata. It. insa- 
Inta, fr. .mtarc to salt, fr. L. sal salt. See Salt, and cf. 

! Slaw.] 1. A preparation of vegetables, as lettuce, cel- 
ery, water cress, onions, etc., usually dressed with salt, 
vinegar, oil, and spice, and eaten for giving a relish to 
other food ; as, lettuce salad ; tomato salad, etc. 

Leaves eaten raw are termed salad. I. Watts. 

2. A dish composed of chopped meat or fish, esp. 
chicken or lobster, mixed with lettuce or other veg« f a- 
bles, and seasoned with oil, vinegar, mustard, and other 
condiments; as, chicken / lobster 

Salad humet (Hot.), the common burnet (Poterium 
Sanguisorba), sometimes eaten as a salad in Italy. 

Ballade (-ad), n. A helmet. See Ballet. 

Bal'ad'ing (-ud-Tng), n. Vegetables for salad. 

Sal^afl-ra'tlUl (-8-ra'tfls), ti. Boo Saleratus. 

Bal^a-aana (sSFA-gSu), n. [From the Chinese name.] 
(Zobl.) ^>e esculent swTillow, Bee under Esculent. 

I^'al-ber'^ry (sSl'Sl-b5r''ry), n. [Probably of Amcr- 
loon Indian origin.] (Bot.) The edible fruit of the G^nuf- 
theHa Shallon, an ericaceous shrub found from Califor- 
nia northwards. The berries are about the size of a 
common grape and of a dark purple color. 

II Sa-lam' (sA-lSm'}, n. [Ar. saldm peace, safety.] 


ing a proiwiislty to venory ; lustful ; lecherous. D)y- 
den. — Sa-la'cioua-ly, adv. — Sa-la'cioua -ness, n. 
8a-lao'l-ty (sA-lSs'l-tj?^), n. [L. salticita.f : cf. F. sala- 


II Sa-lain'* (sA-lkra'l, n. [Ar.' saldm peace, safety.] 
A salutation or complltnent of ceremony in the East by 
word or act ; an obeisance, performed by bowing very 
low and placing the right palm on the forehead. [Writ- 
ten also salaam.] 

Sal'a-man'dar (sKl'd-mSiFdSr), n. [F. salamandre, 
L. salomandra, Gr, aaXafidvipa ; cf. Per. samander, 
samandel.] I. (Zobl.) Any one of numerous species of 


Urodela, belonging to Sal amandra, Amblystoma, Pleth- 
odon, and various allied genera, es^cially those that are 
more or less terrestrial in their habits. 

([[^* The salamanders have, like lizards, an elongated 
bo^, four feet, and a long tail, but are destitute of 
scales. They are true Ampliibia, related to the frogs. 
Formerly, it was a superstition that tho salamander 
could live in fire without harm, and even extinguish It 
by the natural coldness of its body. 

I have maintaincrl that salamander of yours with fire any 
time this two and thirty yearn. Shak. 

Whereas it is commonly Buid that aso/omouf/cr cxiinguisheth 
fire, we have found by experience that on hot coals, it dicth im- 
mediately. Sir T. IJrownc. 

2. (Zodl.) The pouched gopher (Geomys tuza) of the 
Bouthem United Btates. 

3. A culinary utensil of metal with a plate or disk 
which is heated, and held oveijiaBtry, etc., to brown it. 

4. A large poker. [Prov. Eng.] H alii well. 

6. (Metal.) Solidified material in a furnace hearth. 

Giant salamander. (Xodl.) Bee under Giant. - Sala- 
mander's hair or wool (Min.), a species of asbestus or min- 
eral fiax. [Ohs.] Bacon. 

li 8al'a-maix-drl'na (sSl/A-mSn-dri'ua), n. pi. [NL.] 
(Zobl.) A suborder of Urodela, comprising salamamlers. 

8al^a-IllBIl'(lrilie (-mSu'drln), a. Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling, a snlamander ; enduring fire. Addison. 

8al''a-inail'droitl (-droid), a. [Salamander -f- -oid.] 
.(Zobl.) Like or pertaining to the salamanders. 

II Sal^a-man-droPde-a (-droi'd*-4), n. pi. [NL.] (Zo- 
ol.) A division of Amphibia including the s^amouders 
aim allied groups ; tho Urodela. 

8al'a]ll-8tone^ (sSl'am-stSn' or B&-]&mt-), n. (Min.) 
A kind of blue sapphire brought from Ceylon. Dana. 

8a-lail^ga-na (8&-lSn^g&-n&), n. The salagane. 

8al'a-lle<l (sSFA-rld), a. Receiving a salary; paid 
by a salary ; having a salary attached ; as, a salaiHcd 
officer ; a salaried office. 

8al^a-ry (sttPA-ry), a. [L. salarius.] Saline. [Obs.] 

8aPa-ry h&Vk-Tf), n. ; pi. Salaries (-rlz). [F. sa- 
laire, L. salarium, originally, salt money, tho money 
given to the Roman soldiers for salt, which was a part 
of their pay, fr. salarius lielonging to salt, fr. sal salt. 
Bee Salt.] The recompense or consideration paid, or 
stipulated to be paid, to a person at regular intervals for 
services ; fixed regular wages, as by the year, quarter, or 
month ; stipend ; hire. 

This iR hire and salary, not revenge. Shak. 

Recompense for services paid at, or reckoned by, 
short intervals, as a day or week, is usually called wages. 

8yn. — Stipend ; pay ; wages ; hire ; oUowwice. 

8al'a-f7> t’. t. [imp. & p. p. Salaried (-rid) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Balaryino (-rl-Tng).] To pay, or agree to pay, 
a salary to ; to attach a salary to ; as, to salary a clerk ; 
to salary a position. 

8ale Ual), 11 . Bee lat Sallow. [Oftji.] Sjyenser. 

8al0, n. [Icel. saitt, sal, akin to E. sell. Bee Sell, 
V. t.] 1. The act of selling ; the transfer of property, 

or a contract to transfer the owuersliip of property, from 
one jmrson to another for a valuable cousiueratiun, or 
for a price in money. 

2. Opportunity of selling ; demand ; market. 

They shall hare ready sale for them. Spenser. 

3. Public disposal to tho highest bidder, or exposure of 

goods in market ; auction. Sir W. Temple. 

Bill of sale. Bee under Bill. — Of sole, On sale. For 
solo, to be bought or sold ; ottered to purclioserH ; in the 
market. — To set to sale, to olTer for sale ; to put up for 
purchase ; to make merchandise of. [Obs.] Milton. 

Sale’a-ble (-&-b’l), a., 8ale'a-bly, adv., etc. Bee 
Salable, Salably, etc. 

8al'eb (sKl'm, «. (Med.) Bee Salep. 

8al^e-broBl'ty (saPe-brSh'l-tj), 7*. Rouglmess or 
ruggedness. [G/Af.] Feltham. 

Sal^e-broUB (sai'e-brfis), a. [L. .inlehrosus, fr. salehra 
a rugged road, fr. to leap.] Rough ; rugged. [06 a.] 

Sal'ep (skK@p), n. [Ar. sahleb, perhaps a corruption 
of an Arabic word for fox, one Ar. name of tho orchis 
signifying literally, fox’s testicles : cf. F. sa/ci).] [Writ- 
ten also salrb, Salop, and saloop.] The drioa tubers of 
various species of Orchis, and Eulophia. It is used to 
make a nutritious beverage by treatiug the powdered 
pr^aratlon with hot water. U. S. Disp. 

8al^e-ra't118 (slll'8-rS'ttls), n. [NL. sal a'^ratvs ; — so 
called because it is a source of fixed air (carbon dioxide). 
Bee Bal, and AKrated.] (Old Chem.) Aerated salt; a 
white crystalline substance having an alkaline taste and 
reaction, consisting of sodium bicarbonate (see under 
Sodium). It is largely used in cooking, with sour milk 
(lactic acid) or cream of tartar as a substitute for yeast. 
’It is also on Ingredient of most baking powders, and is 
used in the preimration of effervescing drinks. 

Salea^man (salz'mon), n. ; pi. Salesmen (-mm). 
[Na/« -f- f7»a»i.] One who sells anything; one whose 
occupation is to sell goods or merchandise. 

Sfiles^proill^ail (s^'wdOm’an), n. ; pt. Saleswomen 
(- wTiu^Sn). A woman whose occupation is to sell goods 
or merchandise. 

Sale'work' (sa'wOrkO. n. Work or things made for 
sale ; hence, work done carelessly or slightingly. Shak. 

ga'U-ail (sS’lT-un), a. Denoting a tribe of Franks 
who established themselves early in the fourth century on 
the river Bala [now Yssel] ; Salic. — n. A Salian Frank. 

SaOl-ant (sini-ant), a. (Her.) Same as Salient. 


Bal'l-annoa (sSl'T-ans), n. [See Sally.] Salience ; on- 
slaught. [06 a.] “ Bo fierce saliaunce." Spenser. 

SallO (sW'Tk), a. [F. salique, fr. the Salian Franks, 
who, in the fifth century, formed a body of laws called 
in Latin leges Salicte.] Of or pertaining to the Salian 
Franks, or to the Salic law so called. [Also salique.] 
8aUo law. (a) A code of laws formed by the Salian 
Franks in the fifth century. By one provision of this 
code women were excluded from the Inheritance of lajid- 
ed property. (6) Specifically, in modem times, a law 
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supposed to be a special application of the aboT»*meu« 
tioued provision, in accordauce with which males alone 
can inherit the throne. This law has obtained in France, 
aud at times in other countries of Europe, as Spain. 

Sal^l'Oa'oeons (sSht-kS'shUs), a. [L. saliXy the 
willow.] BelouRing or relating to the willow. 

SAll-Oln (sftlM'Sln), n. [L. -fcis, a willow . 

of. F. fo/icine. See Sallow the tree.] (CAf7u.) A glu- 
coslde found in the bark and leaves of several siKtcies of 
willow (Salix) and poplar^ aud extracted as a bitter 
white crystalline substance. 

I^l-oyl (-sTl), n. [Sa/icia + “^^0 {Chevi.) The 
hypothetical radical of salicylic acid aud of certain re* 
lated compounds. 

Sall-oyral (-sTl'SI), n. [iSaficy/ic -f rt/dehyde.] 
(C/iem.) A thin, fragrant, colorless oil, HO.CoH^.CHO, 
found in the flowers of meadow sweet (o^inea), and also 
obtained by oxidation of sallcln, saligemn, etc. It red- 
dens on exposure. Called also salioylol, salicylic aldt- 
hydCy and formerly salicylousy or spiroylous^ acid. 
Sal'l-oyl^ate (-St), n. (Chem.) A salt of salicylic acid. 
Sall'OyriO (-sTlOlk), a. {Chem.) Pertaining to, de- 
rived from, or designating, an acid formerly obtained by 
fusing salicin with potassium hydroxide, aud now made 
in large quantities from phenol (carbolic acid) by the 
action of carbon dioxide on heated sodium phenolate. It 
is a white crystalline substance. It is used as an anti- 
septic, and in its salts in the treatment of rheumatism. 
Called also ht/droryhcnzoic acid. 

Bal'l-oyMde (sai'T-sTl'Id or -id), n. [Salicyhc -f an- 
hydnW<?.] {Chsm.) A white crystalline substance ob- 
tained by dehydration of salicylic acid. 

Sall-cyPite (-it), n. {Chem.) A compound of sail- 
cylal ; — named after the analogy of a salt. 

Sall-oyPol (-51), n. [5«/tcyfic -f L. o/eum oil.] 

( Chem . ) Same as Salicylal. 

Sa-Uo'y-loua (si-lTsa-itts or sSPT-sYPtts), a. {Chem.) 
Pertaining to, or designating, a substance formerly called 
salicyloxis acid, and now salicylal. {Obs.’\ 

Sall-enoe (8£'lT-eii.s), n. [Bee Salient.] 1. The qual- 
ity or condition of being salient ; a leaping ; a springing 
forward ; an assaulting. 

2. The quality or state of projecting, or being pro- 
jected ; projection ; protrusion. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Bali-en-oy (-fin-sj), n. Quality of being salient ; hence, 
vigor. “ A fatal lock of poetic saliency.^* J. Morley. 

SaTl-ent (-<fnt), a. [L. saliens, -entlf, p. pr. of salire 
to leap : cf. F. saillant. See Sally, n. & v. t.] 1. Mov- 
ing by leaps or springs ; leaping ; bounding : jumping. 
“ Frogs aud salient animals.” Sir T. Brotcne. 

2 . Shooting out or up ; springing ; projecting. 

lie bad in himself a salient, living spring of generous and 
manly actioju Jiurkt. 

3. Hence, figuratively, forcing itself on the attention ; 
prominent; conspicuous; noticeable. 

lie {Grenville] had neither sah'e«< traits, nor general compre- 
hensiveneiui of mind. Huncroft. 

4. {Math. &Fort.) Projecting outwardly ; as, a salient 
angle ; — oppowsd to reilnteriny. See lUust. of Bastion. 

6. (Her.) Represented in a leaping 
position ; os, a lion salient. 

Salient angle. See Salient, a., 4. — 

Salient polygon {(Jeom,), a polygon all 
of whose angles are salient. — Salient 
polyhedron (6'e(7m.), a polyhedron all of 
whose solid angles are sauont. 

Ssll-snt, n. {Fori.) A salient angle 
or part ; a projection. 

ltell*Sllt-ly, adv. In a salient man- 
ner. 

Ba-llf'ar-OlUl (sA-lTf'Sr-Ha), a. [L. sol salt -j* -ferotts.^ 
Producing, er impregnated with, salt. 

Sallferoas rocks (GeoL), the New Red Sandstone system 
of some geologists ; — so called because, in Europe, this 
formation contains beds of salt. The saliferous ]>edB of 
New York State belong largely to the Salina period of 
the Upper Silurian. See the Chart of Geology. 

S«ll-liA-bl« (sai'T-fi^A-bl), a. [Cf. F. salifiable. See 
Saliit.] {Chem.) Capable of neutralizing an acid to 
lonn a salt ; — said of bases ; thus, ammonia is sal ijiaUe. 

Sall-ft-oa'tlon (-fT-ka'shfin), n. [Of. F. salification.'] 
{Chem.) The act, process, or result oi salifying ; the 
state of being salified. 

I^l'fy (sEl'Y-fi), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Salxeibi) (-fid) ; 
». pr. & vb. 71. Saueyino (-fI''Tng).] [^F. salificr ; from 
t. sal «alt -j- -ficare (only in comp.) to make. See 
-rT.]{CAem.) {a) To combine or impregnate with a salt. 
(b) To form a salt with ; to convert into a salt ; as, to 
sali/y a base or an acid. 

Sa-Ug'e-nln (sA-lTj'S-nTn), n. [<S'andn 4- -yen.^* 
(Chem.) A phenol alcohol obtained, by the decomi>osi- 
tion of snlicin, as a white crystalline substance ; called 
also hydroxy-benzyl alcohol. 

Sal'i-got (sSl'I-gfit), 7J. [F.] (Hot.) The water chest- 
nut {Trapa natans). 

Sal-im^O-ter (sai-Tm'e-ter), n [L. sal salt -meter.] 
An instrument for moaHuring the amount of salt present 
In any given solution. [Written also salometer.] 
Sal-im'e-try (-try), n. The art or process of measur-. 
ing the amount of salt in a substance. 

8ft-li'IUt (sA-li'ni), n. [Cf. L. salinae, pi., salt works, 
from sal salt. See Saline, a.] 1. A salt marsh, or salt 
pond, inclosed from the sea. 

2, Saltworks. 

pefrl-Od (pS'rT-tid). [Bo called from mo, 
a town In New York.] {Geol.) The period in which the 
American Upper Silurian system, containing the brine- 
jnrodaoing rocks of central New York, was formed. See 
the Chart of Oeoloot. 

Sal^I-ng^liQII (sXl'^T-ni^shfin), n. The act of washing 
with salt water. [It, & Obs.] Greenhilt. 

Sgllne (sSnin or sAlIn' ; 277), a. [F. sal in, ir. L. 
sal salt : cf. L. salinae salt works, aalimm saltcellar. 



See Salt.] 1. Consisting of salt, or containing salt ; as, 
saline particles ; saline substances ; a saline cathartic. 

2. Of tlie quality of salt ; salty ; as, a saline taste. 
SaTine (sa'lln or sA-liu' ; ‘277),.n. [Of. F. saline. See 
Saline, a.] A salt spring ; a place where salt water is 
collected in the earth. 

Bal'lne (sAPTn), n. 1. {Chesn.) A crude potash ob- 
tained from beet-root residues aud other similar sources. 
[Written also .«o/»«.] 

2. {Med. Chem.) A metallic salt ; esp., a salt of potas- 
sium, sodium, lithium, or magnesium, used in medicine. 

Sa-UlM'llMMB (sA-lin^nfis), 7). The quality or state of 
being salt ; saltncss. 

Std'l-nil^er-OllB (sKl'T-nTf'Sr-lls), a. [Saline •)' -fer- 
0?/^.] Same as Sai.iperous. 

Sa-llnT-lomi (Hd-lIi/I-ffinu), a. Having the form or 
the qualities of a salt, especially of common salt. 
Sa-lin'1-ty (-ty ), 71. SalineueHs. Carpenter. 

Bal^l-iunn'e-ter (sai T-nOm'S-ter), n. [5aWne -f- -me- 
ter A A salimetor. 

8a-lln'OI18 (sA-liti^&s), a. Saline. [Ohs.] 

Sal'lque (sSl'Tk or si-hW), [F.] Salic. Shah. 

She f ulininetl out her ecuni of laws saliquc. Tennyson. 
Sol^i-re^ttn (sSI'I-re^tln), 7/. [iS^ahgenin -j- Ur. prjTttnrj 
resin.] {Chem.) A yellow amorphous resinoid substance 
obtained by the action of dilute acids on saligenin. 

II (sfiris-bu'rt-A), n. [Named after R. 

A. Salisbury, an English botanist.] {Bot.) The ginkgo 
tree {Ginkgo hiloba, or Salisburia adianiifolid). 

SaUitO (sil'it), V. t. [L. salitus, p. p. of salire to 
salt, fr. sal salt.] To season with salt ; to salt. [Of*.<.] 
8aTlt6 (sa'lit), ft. [So called from Sala, a town in 
Sweden.] {Min.) A massive lamellar variety of pyrox- 
ene, of a dingy green color. [Written also sahlite.] 
ai-U'va (sA-li'vA), 7J. [L. ; cf.Gr. fftoAoi'.] {Physiol.) 
The secretion from the salivary glands. 

O'* In man the saliva is a more or less turbid and 
slightly viscid fluid, generally of an alkaline reaction, 
and is secreted ^ the parotid, submaxillary, and sub- 
lingual glands. In the moutli the sali\'a is mixed with 
the secretion from the buccal glands. The secretions 
from the hidividual salivary glands have their own spe- 
cial characteristics, and these are not the same in all ani- 
mals. In man and many animals mired saliva, i. e., saliva 
composed of the secretions of all three of the salivary 
glands, is an important digestive fluid on account of the 
presence of the peculiar enzyme, ptyalin. 

Sa-U'val (-vol ; 277), a. Salivary. 

SaFl-vant (sAl'T-vont), a. [L. saliran.% p. pr. of sali- 
vare. Sec Salivate.] IVoducing salivation. 

SalTvant, n. That which pn^uccs salivation. 
SAl^l-ya-ry (aWG-vA-ry), a. [L. salivaHus slimy, 
clammy: cf. F. salivaire.] {Physiol.) Of or pertaining 
to saliva; producing or carrying* saliva; as, the salivary 
ferment ; the salivary glands ; the salivary ducts, etc. 

Sal'l-yata (-vat), v. /. [imp. & p. p. Salivated 
(-vS'tSd) ; p. pr. & vh. ft. Saliv’Ating.] [L. salivatm, 
p. p. of salivare to salivate. Bee Saliva.] To produce 
an abnormal flow of saliva in ; to produce salivation or 
ptyalism in, as by the use of mercury. 

Sal^i-va'tlon (-va'shOn), n. [L. salivatio : cf. F. sa- 
livation.] {Physiol.) The act or process of salivating ; 
an excessive secretion of saliva, often accompanied with 
soreness of the mouth and gums ; ptyalism. 

It may be induced by direct clicmical or mechan- 
icarstimulation, as in vigorous mastication of some taste- 
leM substance like rubber, or indirectly by some agent 
which affects the whole system, as mercury compounds. 

€Ul-U'V011s (sA-li'vii»), c. [L. salivosns: cf. "F. sali- 
veux.] Pertaining to saliva ; of the nature of saliva. 

II SaOlZ (sSMYks), ft. ; pi. Salioes (sA-lI'sSz). [L., the 
willow,] {Bot.) (a) A genus of trees or shrubs includ- 
ing the willow, osier, and the like, growing usually in 
wet grounds. (6) A tree or shrub of anv kind of wlIlow\ 
Sallen-flen (sW'lcn-dSrz), n. pi. [F. .solandres, so- 
lamlre.] {Far.) An eruption on the hind log of a horse. 
[Written also sellanders, and sellenders.] 

On the iniidc of the Intck. or a little below it. as well as at the 
bend of the knee, there »» occasionally a scurfy eruption culled 
mallendcrs ” in the fore leg, and mUmder$'^' in the hind leg. 

Ymiatt. 

Ballet (sSnet), n. [F, salnde, Sp. celada, or It. ce- 
laia, fr. L, {cmhIk) caelata, fr. caelare, 
caelatum, to engrave in relief. So 
called from tlie figures engraved upon 
it.] A light kind of helmet, with or 
without a visor, introduced during the 
15th century. [Written also salade.] 

Then he must have a sallet wherewith his 
head may be saved. /Mtiiner. 

Sal 'let, Sal 'let -ing, ». Salad. sniiet. 

[ Obs.] Shak. 

Sarll-anoe (-ll-dns), n. Salience. [05 e.] 

Bal'low (til'lo), n. [OE. snlwe, AS. sealh ; akin to 
OH(J. saloha, G. sahveide, Icel. selja, L. salir, Ir. sail, 
saileach, Gael, seileach, W. helyg, Gr. eAfict}.] X. The 
willow ; willow twigs. [Poetic] Tennyson. 

And bend the pliant sallow to a shield. I'mvkes, 
The sallow knows ths basketmaker’e thumb. Emerson. 
8. {Bot.) A name given to certain sjTecies of willow, 
especially those which do not have flexible shoots, as 
Salix capren, S. cinerea, etc. 

BaUow thorn {Bot.), a European thorny shrub {Hippo- 
phae rhamnoides) much like an Elseagnns. The yellow 
oerrles are sometimes used for making jelly, and the 
plant affords a yellow dye. 

Bal'low, a. [Compar. Sallower (-Sr) ; super!. Sal- 
LOWKST.] [AS. sain; akin to D. ealuw, OHO. salo, Icel. 
solr yellow.] Having a yellowish color ; of a pale, sickly 
color, tinged with yellow ; as, a sallow skin. Shak. 
Bal'low, V, t. To tinge with saHowness. [Poetic] 

J uly breathes hot, salloios the erispy fields. Loudl. 
Sal^ow-iall, a, Somewlmt sallow. THckcns. 



Bal'low-IIMMI (sUnfi-nSs), n. The quality or condition 
of beimr sallow. Addison, 

Bal'iy (sSl'iy), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Sallied (-lid); 
p. pr. & vb. ft. Balltino.] [F. aailhr, ir. L. salire to 
leap, spring, akin to Gr. aWeerOax . ; cf. Skr. sj' to go, to 
flow. Cf. Salient, Assail, Assault, Exult, Insult, 
Saltation, Saltire.] To leap or rush out; to burst 
forth ; to Imuc suddenly, as a body of troops from a for* 
tified place to attack besiegers ; to make a sally. 

They break the truce, and sally out by night. Drydcn. 

Tl»c foe retires, — she heads thu sallying host. Byx'on. 

Sally, n. ; pi, Sallies (-ITz). [F. saillie, fr. saillir. 
Bee Bally, r.] 1. A leaping forth ; a darting ; a spring, 

2. A rushing or bursting forth ; a quick issue ; a sud- 
den eruption ; specifically, an issuing of troops from a 
place besieged to attack the besiegers ; a sortie. 

Sullies were made by the Spauiardts, but they were beaten In 
with loss. Bacon. 

3. An excursion from the usual track ; range ; digres- 
sion ; deviation. 

Every one nhall know a country better that makes often sal- 
lies into it, nnd traverses it up aiiu do>vu, thau ho that . . . goes 
still round in the saine track. Locke. 

4. A flight of fancy, liveliness, wit, or the like; a 
flashing forth of a quick aud active mind. 

The unaffected mirth with which she enjoyed his sallies. 

Sir W. Scott. 

6. Transgression of the limits of soberness or steadi- 
ness; act of levity; wildgayety; frolic; escapade. 

The excursion was esteemed but a saiZp of youth. Sir II. Wotton. 

Sally port, {a) {Port.) A postern gate, or a passage un- 
derground, from the inner to the outer works, to afford 
free egress for troops in a sortie, {b) (Paval) A large 
port on each quarter of a flreshln, for the escape of the 
men into boats when the train is fired ; a large port in an 
old-fashioned three-decker or a large modern Ironclad. 

Sally Lnnn' (llln'). [From a woman, Sally Lnnn, 
who is said to luvve first made the cakes, and sold them in 
the streets of Bath, Eng.] A tea cake slightly sweet- 
ened, and raised with yeast, baked in the form of biscuits 
or in a thin loaf, aud eaten bot with butter. 

Sal'ly-man (-mfin), n. {Zobl.) The velella ; — called 
also salccman, 

Salm (aam), 71. Psalm. [Obs.] Pier.<: Plowman. 

SaPma-Enxi'dl (sabmA-gnuMT), n. [F. .salmiyoudis, 
of uncertain origin ; perliaps from L. .salgama condita, 
pi. ; salgama pickles 4 condiia preserved (see Condite) ; 
or from the Countess lady of honor to Maria 

do Medici, wlio is said to have invented it ; or cf. It. 
salame salt meat, and F. salmU a ragout.] 1. A mixture 
of chopped meat and pickled herring, with oil, vinegar, 
pepi)er, and onions. Johnson. 

2. Hence, a mixture of various ingredients; an olio 
or medlev; a potpourri ; a iniBCcllnny. IP. Irving, 

Sal'mi (sfil'mf'), ft. {CookenA Same ns Salmis. 

Sal'ml-ao (sfil'ml-Sk), n. [Cf. F. salmiac, G. sal- 
miak.] {Old Chem.) Sal ammoniac. See under BaL. 

l! Bu^mls' {shViuP), n. [F.] {Cookery) A ragout of 
partly roasted game stewed witli sauce, wine, bread, and 
condiments suited to provoke appetite. 

Salm'on (sSm'fin), w. ; pi. Salmons (-finz) or {collect- 
ively) Salmon. [OE. saumonn, salmon, F. sanmon, fr. 
L. snlmo, .salnwnis, perhajm from salh'c to leap. Cf. 
Bally, 7>.] 1. {Zo'61.) Any one of several apecios of fishes 
of the genus Salmo and allied genera, Tlie common 
salmon {Salmo solar) oi Northern Europe nnd Eastern 
North America, and the California salmon, or quinuat, 
are the most important species. They are extensively 
preserved for food. See Quinnat. 



Common Salmon {.^almo talar). 


15^'“ The salmons ascend rivers and penetrate to their 
head streams to spawn. They are remarkably strong 
fishes, and will even leap over considerable falls which 
lie in the way of their progress. The common salmon 
has been known to grow to the weight of seventy-five 
pounds ; more generally it is from fifteen to tw'enty-flve 
pounds. Young salmon are called parr, peal, smolt, and 
yrilse. Among the true salmons arc : Black lalmon, or 
Lake salmon, trie uamaycuNh. - Dog salmon, a salmon of 
Western North America (Oncorhyiuhvs keta).—Hump- 
backed salmon, a Pacific-coast salmon {Oncorhynchus gor- 
buschn). — King salmon, the quinnnt. — Landlocked salmon, 
a variety of the common salmon (var. Sehago), long con- 
fined in certain lakes in consequence of obstructions 
that prevented it from returning to tlic sea. This last is 
called also dwarf salmon. 

Among fishes of other families which are locally and 
erroneously called salmon are: tin* pike perch, called 
yark salmon j the spotted, or suuthorn, s<iuoteague : the 
cnbrilla, called kelp salmon: young pollock, called sea 
salmon ; and the California yellowtail. 

2. A reddish yellow or orange color, like the flesh of 
the salmon. 

Salmon borry (Bot.), a large red raspberry growing from 
Alaska to Caluomia, the fruit of the Bubus Nuikanus. — 
Salmon idiletiZodl.), n stickleback (Oasterosteus cata- 
phractus) of Western North Amorica and Northern Asia. 

— Salmon ladder, ialmon stair, Fish ladder, under 

- Balmon pips, a 

Crahb. — Balnioa 

tront {Salmo tnittn). 

It resembles the si^on, but is smsiler, and has smaller 
and more numeroua scales, {h) The An^encan namaj[;(UUar^ 
(o) A name that Is siso applied .locally^ij;Viiit»k 
spotted trout {Salmo purpwredsts), onci!^ Ine steel head 
and other large trout of the Pacific oods^ 

Balm'on, n. of a reddish yellow or Grange oolor^ like 
that of the flesh of the salmon. \ 
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8al]ll'0li>^t (aSm'fin-8t), n. [Cf. Samlit.] {ZooL) 
A Balmou of Bmall size ; a samlet. 

SAl'mon^oUl (sSl'mSn-oid), a. {Salmon -f- •aid.'] 
{Zo'dl.) Like, or pertaininj^ to, the Salmonidw, a family 
of fishes including the trout and salmon. — n. Any fish 
of the family Salmonuim. 

fltl'o-gon («ai'u-j5n), n. [L. sal salt -f -ffm."} (Ckem.) 
A halogen. 

Bal'd (sJa'51),n. [^a/icyUo + -o^.l (CAem.) A white 
crystalline substance consisting of phenol salicylate. 
&a>10tll'e-tor (s4-19m'd-t3r), n. Bee SxLiMKTaB. 
8a*lO]]l'0-tr7 n. Salimetry. 

II Salon' (sa'lfiN'K n. [F. See Saloon.] An apart- 
ment for the reception of company ; hence, in the plu- 
rah fashionable parties ; circles of fashionable society. 

Saloon' (sA-ldon'), n» [F. salon (cf. It. salofie), fr. F. 
talle a largo room, a hall, of German or Dutch origin ; 
cf. OHQ. sal house, hall, G. saal ; akin to AS. siel, sele^ 
D, zaal^ Icel. salr^ Goth, saljan to dwell, and probably 
to L. solum ground. Cf. Sole of the foot. Soil ground, 
earth.] 1. A spacious and elegant apartment for the 
reception of company or for works of art ; a hall of re- 
ception, esp. a hall for public entertainments or amuse- 
ments ; a large public room or parlor ; as, the saloon of 
a steamboat. 

The gilden saloom In which the firBt magnates of the realm 
. . . gave banquets and ballu. Macnulay. 

2. Popularly, a public room for specific uhos ; esp., a 
barroom or grogshop ; as, a drinking saloon ; an eating 
saloon; a dancing .la/oon. 

We hear of no hells, or low music halls, or low dancing *«- 
loons [nt Athens]. J. Malutjl'p. 

Sa-loop' (sA-loop'), n. An aromatic drink prepared 
from sassafras bark and other ingredients, at one time 
mucli used in London. J. Smiih (Diet, Econ. Plnnis), 
Saloon bush (Boi.), an Australian shrub (Rhagodia has- 
tata) of the Goosefoot family, used for fodder. 

Salp (idtlp), n. {Zo'ol.) Any species of Salpa, or of 
the family Salpidre. 

II Sal'pa (sSl'pA), n. ; pi. L. Saijp^ (-p5). B. Salpas 
(-pAz). [NL, : cf. L. salpa a kind of stockfish.] {Zool.) 
A genus of transparent, tubular, free-swimming oceanic 
tunicates found abundantly in all the warmer latitudes. 
See Illustration in Appendix. 

Each species exists In two distinct forms, one of 
which lives solitary, and produces, by budding from an 
internal organ, a series of the other kind. These are 
united together, side by side, so as to foom a chain, or 
cluster, often of large size. Each of the individuals com- 
posing the ciiain carries a single egg, w hich develops Into 
the solitary kind. 

Sal'pl-GOn (^l'pt-k5n), n. [F. salpicony Sp. salpi- 
<?o»,] Chopped meat, bread, etc;., used to stuff legs of 
veal or other joints ; stuffing ; farce. [G/w.] Bacon. 

II Sal'pln-li'tls (sShpTn-ji'tls), n. [NL. See Sal- 
PINX. and -iTis.] {Med.) Inttainraation of the salpinx. 

II Sal'pinJt (^I'pTnks), n. [NL., from Gr. o-uKiriy^, 
•lyyov, a trumimt.] {Zdd Anal.) The Eustachian tube, or 
the Fallopian tube. 

Sal'sa-ly (sttl'sA-fy), «. (Bot.) See Salsify. 
Sal^Ba-men-ta'rl-ous (-mgn-tS'rT-tis), a. [L. salsa- 
mentariuSy fr. solsamenium brine, pickled fish, fr. salsus 
salted, p. p. of salire to salt.] Salt ; salted ; saline. [7^.1 
SalBO (skis), n. [F.] A mud volcano, the water of 
which is often impregnated with salts, whence the name. 

Sal'sl-ly (sai'sT-fy; 277), n. [F. salsi/fs.] (Bot.) 
Boo Oyster plant (a), under Oyster. 

Sal'so^ac^id (sHl'so-Ssad), a. [L. salsus salted, salt 
-f- acidus acid.] Having a taste compounded of saltness 
and acidity ; both salt and acid, [i^.] 

Sal'BO'da (sSl^sS'dA), n. Bee Sal soda, under Sal. 
il Sal'BO-lA (sSl'si^-la), n. [NL., fr. L. salsus salt, be- 
cause they contain alkaline salts.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants including the glasswort. See Glasswort. ' 
SAl-BU'l^-nOlUI (aSl-su'jT-ntls), a. [L. salsugo, ~ginis, 
saltnesiu from salsus salted, salt : cf. F. salsugineux.j 
(Bot.) Growing in brockisli places or in salt marshes. 

Sait (sftlt), n. [AS. sealt ; akin to OS. & OFries, salt, 
D. zout^ G. salz.lcGl., 8w., & Dan. salt, L. sal, Gr. oAv, 
Russ, sole, Ir, & Gael, salann, W, halen, of unknown 
origin. Cf. Sal, Salad, Salary, Saline, Sauce, Sau- 
SAQB.] 1. The chloride of sodium, a substance used for 
seasoning food, for tho preservation of meat, etc. It is 
found native in the earth, and is also produced, by evap- 
oration and crystallization, from sea water and other 
water impregnated with saline particles. 

2. Hence, flavor ; taste ; savor ; smack ; seasoning. 
Though we sre iusticea and doctora and churchmen . . . 

we have aome salt of our youth in us. Shak-. 

3. Hence, also, piquancy ; wit ; sense ; as, Attic salt. 

4. A dish for salt at table ; a saltcellar. 

1 out and bought some things ; among others, a dozen of sil- 
ver xm/M. Vepys. 

5. A sailor ; — - usually qualified by old. {CoUoq.'] 
Around the door arc generally to be seen, laughing and gop> 

•Iplng, clusters of old salts. Junrtfioi-nc. 

6. (Chem.) The neutral compound formed by the 
union of an acid and a base ; thus, sulplmric arid and 
iron form tho salt sulphate of iron or green vitriol. 

Except in case of ammonium salts, accurately 
■pelting, it is the acid radical which unites with the base 
or basic radical, with tho elimination of hydrogen, of 
water, or of analogous compounds as side pr^uo^ In 
the case of diaoid and triocid bases, and of dibasic and 
trlbasio acids, the mutual neutralization may vary in de- 
greOj producing respectively basic, neutral, or acid salts. 
Bee Phrases beloty. 

7. Fig.: Tliat which preserves from corruption or 
error; thatwhloji purifies; a corrective; an antiseptic ; 
also, an allowocipe or deduction ; as, his stateinents must 
be taken with ^ grain of salt. 

, Yo are tho snU of the earth. Matt. v. 13. 


8. pi. Any mineral salt used as an aperient or oathartio, 
especially Epsom salts, Rochelle siUt, or Glauber’s salt. 

0. pi. Marshes flooded by the tide. [Prov. Eng.] 

Above the salt, Below the salt, phrases which have sur- 
vived the old custom, in tho houses of people of rank, of 
placing a large saltcellar near tho middle of a long table, 
the pl^es above which were assigned to the guests of 
distinction, and those below to dependents, inferiors, and 
poor relations. Bee Saltfoot. 

Hia fashion ia not to take knowlorlge of him that is beneath 
him in olothca. Ho never drinks Mow t/w salt. ll. .lonson. 

— Acid salt. (Chem.) (u) A salt derived from an acid 
which has several replaceable hydrogen atoms which arc 
only partially excliangod for metallic atoms or basic rad- 
icals ; 08 , acid potassium sulphate is an acid salt, (b) A 
salt, whatever its constitution, which merely gives an 
acid reaction ; thus, copper sulphate, which is composed 
of a strong acid united with a weak base, is an acid salt in 
this sense, though theoretically it is a neutral salt. - Al- 
ludlne salt {Chem.), a salt which gives an alkaline reac- 
tion, as sodium carbonate. *- Ampnld salt {Old Chem.), a 
salt of the oxy type, formerly regarded as comiK)sed of 
two oxides, an acid and a basic oxide. \Obsolescent\~- 
BmIc salt. (Chem.) (a) Asaltw'hicli coutaiiia more of the 
basic constituent than is required to neutralize the acid. 
(b) An alkaline salt. — Binary salt (Old Chem.), a salt of 
the oxy typo conveniently regarded as composed of two 
ingredients (analogously to a haloid salt), viz., a metal 
and an acid radicah Double salt (Chem.), a salt regarded 
as formed by the union of two distinct salts, as com- 
mon alum, potassium aluminium sulphate. Bee undiir 
Double.— Epaom salts. Bee In tho Vocabulary. — Essential 
salt {Old Chem.), a salt obtained l>y crystallizing plamt 
juices. —Ethereal salt. (Chem.) Bee under Ethereal.— 
Glauber’s salt or salts. See la Vocabulary. — Haloid salt 
{Chem.), a simple salt of a halogen acid, as sodium chlo- 
ride. — Mlcrocosmlc salt. (Chem.) See under Miorocobmic. 

— Neutral salt. {Chem.) (a) A s.alt In which tho acid and 
base (in theory) exactly neutralize each other, (h) A salt 
which gives a neutral reaction. — Oxy salt (Chem.), a 
salt derived from an oxygen acid, — Per salt (Old Chem.), 
a salt supposed to bo denved from a peroxide base or an- 
alogous compound. ( J — Permanent salt, a salt wliich 
uiKiorgoes no change on exiiosuro to tho air. — Proto ealt 
(Chem.), a salt derived from a protoxide base or analo- 
gous compound. — Rochelle salt. See under Rochelle. 

— Salt of amber {Old Chem.), succinic acid. — Salt of col- 
cothar (Old Chem.), green vitriol, or sulphate of iron. 

— Balt of hartshorn. (Old Chem.) (a) Bal ammoniac, or 

ammonium chloride. (6) Ammonium carbonate. Cf. 
Spirit of hartshorn, under Hartshorn. — Salt of lemons. 
(Chem.) See Salto/ sorrel, below. — Balt of Saturn (Old 
Chem.), sugar of lead; lead acetate;- the alchemical 
name of lead being Saturn. — Salt of Selgnette. Same as 
Rochelle salt. — Salt of soda (Old Chem.), sodium car- 
bonate.— Salt of sorrel (Old Chem.), acid iKitassiuin oxa- 
late, or potassium quadroxalate, used as a solvent for ink 
stains ; — so called because found in the sorrel, or Oxalis. 
Also sometimes inaccurately called salt of lemon. — Balt 
of tartar (Old Chem.), potassium carbonate - so called 
because formerly made by heating cream of tartar, or 
potassium tartrate, — Salt of Venus (Old Chem.), 

blue vitriol ; copper su^hate ; — the alchemical name of 
copper being I'cnw,?. — of wisdom. See Ai.embroth. — 
Sedative salt (Old Med. Chem.), boric acid. - Besqui salt 

(them.), a salt derived from a sesquioxide base or anal- 
ogous compound. — Spirit of salt. (Chem.) See under 
Spirit. — Sulpho salt (Chem.), a salt analogous to an oxy 
salt, but contaiuliig sulphur in place of oxygen. 

Salt (st^lt), a. {Compar. Balter (-er) ; super!. Balt- 
B8T.] [aS. sealt, salt. Bee Salt, «.] 1. Of or relating to 
salt ; abounding in, or containing, salt ; prepared or pre- 
served with, or tasting of, salt ; ^ted ; os, salt beef ; salt 
water. “iSaff tears.’* Chaucer. 

2. Overflowed with, or growing in, suit water ; as, a 
salt marsh ; salt grass. 

3. Fig. : Bitter ; sharp ; pungent. 

I have a salt and Borry rhouin offends me. Shak. 

4. Fig. : Salacious ; lecherous ; lustful, Shak. 

Balt acid (Chem.), hydrochloric acid. — Balt block, an 

apparatus for evaporating brine ; a salt factory. Knight. 

— Balt bottom, a flat piece of ground covered with saline 
efflorescences. ( Western U. aS.] Bartlett. — Balt cake 
( Chem. ), the wliite caked mass, consisting of sodium sul- 

g bate, which is obtained as tho prcwlnct of the first stage 
I tho manufacture of soda, according to Leblanc’s nroo- 
088 . — Balt flih. (a) Baited fish, especially cod, haddock, 
and similar fishes that have been salted and dried for 
food, (b) A marine fish, —Balt garden, on arraugeineut 
for the natural evaporation of sea water for the produc- 
tion of salt, employing larger shallow basins excavated 
near the seashore. — Salt gauge, aii instrument used to 
test the streng^th of brine ; a solimeter. — Balt horse, 
salted beef. [Asmwf/J — Salt Junk, hard salt l>eof for use at 
sea. [67an<7] — Bolt lick. Bee Lick, n. — Balt marsh, grass 
land subject to tho overflow of salt water. — Salt-marsh 
caterpillar (Zo'dl.), an American boiubycid moth (Spilo- 
sonia acrira) which is very destructive to the salt-marsh 

f rasses and to other crops. Called also woolly bear. See 
llust. under Moth, Pupa, and Woolly bear, under Woolly. 
— Salt-marsh fleabane (Bot.), a strong-scented composite 
\xox\>{Pluehea camphornia) rayless purplish heads, 
growing in salt marshes. — Salt-marsh hen (Zodl.), the 
clapper rail. See under Rail. — Bait-marsh terrapin 
(Zo'ol.), tho diamond-back. — Balt mine, amine where rock 
salt is obtained. — Balt pan. (a) A large pan used for 
maklug siUt by evaporation ; also, a shallow basin in the 
ground wlioro salt water is evaporated by the heat of the 
sun. (b) pi. Salt works. — Salt pit, a pit where salt is 
obtained or made. — Salt risii^;, a kind of yeast in which 
common salt is a principal ingredient, [f/. A’.] — Balt 
raker, one who collects salt In natural salt iionds, or in- 
closurcs from the sea. —Salt sedative (Chem.), iKtracic 
acid. f06s,] — Balt spring, a spring of salt water. — Balt 
tree (Bot.), a small leguminous tree (Jlalimodendron 
nrgmteum) growing in the salt plains of the Caspian 
region and m Biboria.— Balt watef, water impregnated 
virith salt, as that of the ocean and of certain seas and 
lakes ; sometimes, also, tears. 

Mine eyes arc full of tears, I can not sec t 
And yet salt water blinds them not so m uch 
Hut they can see a sort of traitors hero. Shak. 

— Bait-water sailor, an ocean mariner. — Bali-water tailor. 
(Zodl.) Beo Blubfish. 

Salt, V. t. Hmp. & p. p. Salted ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Salting.] 1. To spriuluc, impregnate, or season with 


salt ; to preserve with salt or in brine ; to supply with 
salt ; as, to salt fish, beef, or pork ; to salt cattle. 

2. To fill with salt between the timbers and planks, as 
a sldp, for the preservation of tho timber. 

To salt a mine, to artfully deposit minerals in a mine 
in order to deceive purchasers regarding its value. [('««/) 
— To salt away. To salt down, to prepare with, or pack in, 
salt for preserving, os meat, eggs, etc. ; hence, collo- 
quially, to save, lay up, or invest safely, os money. 

Balt (sftlt), V. i. To deposit salt as a saline solution ; 
as, tho brine begins to salt. 

Salt (sfilt), w. [L. saltus, fr. salire to leap.] The act 
of leaping or jumping ; a leap. [06;?.] B. Jvnson. 

Sal'tant (s&l'tant), a, [L. saltans, p. pr. of saltare to 
dance, v. Intenu. fr. salire to leap : of. F. sautant. Bee 
Bally,!’,] 1. Leaping; jumping; dancing. 

2. (Her.) In aleaping ]> 08 ition ; springing forward ; — 
applied esiKicially to the squirrel, weasel, and rat, also to 
the cat, greyhound, monkey, etc. 

Il Sal^ta-rel'la (Bill''tA-rSi'iA), 7t. Bee Baltareli,o. 

II Bal'ta-roiao (-16), n. [It., fr. L. .mifare to jump.] 
A popular Italian dance in quick 2-4 or G-8 time, running 
mostly in triplets, but with a hop step at the beginning 
of each measure. Sec Tarantella. 

Sal'tate (sSl'tat), v. i. [See Baltant.] To leap or 
dance, [ii.] 

Sal-ta'tlon (sSl-tS'shfin), n. [L. salt alio : of. F. sal- 
tation.] 1. A leaping or jumping. 

Contiuned his saltation without pause. Sir TT. S^'ott. 

2. Beating or palpitation; as, the saltation of the 
great artery. 

3. (Biol.) An abrupt and marked variation in the con- 
dition or appearance of a species ; a sudden modification 
which may give rise to new races. 

We greatly suspect that nature docs make conaiderttblo jumps 
In the way oI variation now and then, and that lliese saltations 
give rise to some of the gaps wliich appear to exist iu the fierics 
of known Jorrns. Jiu.vley. 

(I Sal'ta-tO'rl-B (s«l't4-to'rT.&), n. ;)f. [NL.] (Zodl.) 
A division of Orthoptcra including grasshoppers, locusts, 
and crickets. 

SaMa-tO'rl-al (-Ol), a. 1. Relating to leaping ; sal- 
tatory ; as, saltatoriai exercises. 

2. (Zodl.) (a) Same os Saltatorious. (h) Of or per- 
taining to the Baltatoria. 

Sal^ta-tO'rl-OllB (-fis), a. Cnpahlo of leaping ; formed 
for leaping ; saltatory ; as, a saltatorious insect or leg. 

Sal'ta-tO-lT (sSI'td-tfi-^), a. [L. suliaioHiis. Seo 
Saltant, anti cf. Saltire.] Leaping or dancing ; having 
the power of, or used in, leaping or dancing. 

Saltatory evolution {Biol.),& theory of evolution wliich 
holds that the transmutation of specii's is not always 
gradual, but that there may come sudden and marked 
variations. See Saltation. - Boltatory apaBm (i/cd,), an 
affection in which pressure of the foot on a floor causes 
the patient to spring into the air, so as to make rejieated 
involuntary motions of hopping and jumping. J. Ross. 

Salt'bUBh' (sftlt'bush'), n. (Bot.) An Australian plant 
(Atrijdcx nummnlnrta) of the Goosefoot family. 

Sait'oaV (-kStO, n. A mixture of salt, coarse meal, 
lime, etc., attractive to pigeons. 

Salt'oel-lar (salt's51-l?lr), n. [OE. snltsnlcr ; salt 
F. .mlihre saltctdlar, from L. sal salt. Bee Salt, and cf. 
Salary.] Formerly a large vessel, now a small vessel of 
glass or other material, used for holding salt on the table. 

Salt'or (-Sr), n. One who makes, sells, or applies 
salt ; one who salts meat or fish. 

B^t’em (-erii), n. A building or place where salt is 
nnade by boiling or by evaporation ; salt works. 

SAlt'fOOt' (-fcJht''), n. A large saltcellar fonnerly placed 
near the center of the table. TJie superior guests were 
seated above the saltfoot. 

Salt'-gTBBn' (-grSn'). Sea-green in color. Shak. 

Salt'ie (-1), n. (Zodl.) The European dab. 

Sal'tler (skl'ter), n. See Saltire. 

Ili^^ti-na'dlD (s&ktl-gra'de),n.^f. [NL. See Salti- 
ORADE.] (Zodl.) A tribe of spiders in- 
cluding those which lie In wait and leap 
iqiou their prey ; the leaping spiders. 

Sal'ti-Rrafle (sM'tT-grSd), «. [L. 

saltus a leap gradi to walk, go ; cf. 

F. saltigrade.] (Zodl.) Having feet 
or legs formed for leaping. 

Sfll'H-mde, n. (Zodl.) One of the 
SnUigraaie, a tribe of spiders which 
leap to seize their prey. 

Sal’tUll-baxi'OO (sU'tlm-bSn'ki), n. 

[It., literally, one who leaps or mounts 
upon a bench ; saltare to leap -f in in, 
ujion banco a bench.] A mounte- 
bank; a quack. [02w.] [Written also 
santinhanco.] 

Sattimbancos, quacksalvers, and charlatans. Sir T, Broxene. 

Salt'lng (sftlt'Tngh n. 1. The act of sprinkling, im- 
pregnating, or fumlsjiing, with salt. 

2. A salt marsh. 

Sal'tiro (ssnsr), n. [F. .wutoir, fr. LL. snltatorium 
a sort of stirrup, fr. L. .mltalorins salta- 
tory. See Saltatory, Sally, f’.] (Her.) 

A St. Andrew’s cross, or cross In tho 
form of on Xi—’Ono of tho honorable 
ordinaries. 

Sal'tirB-WlB6' (-wiz'),<T/fr. (Her.) In 
the manner of a saltire ; — said espe- 
cially of the blazoning of a shield divided 
by two lines drawn In the direction of 
a bend and a bend sinister, and crossing 
at the center. 

Salt'lsh (sftlt'Tsh), a. Somewhat salt. 
adv. ~Salt’l8ll>n6M, n. 

SaineM, a. Destitute of salt ; Insipid. 

Sftlt'ly, adv. With taste of Halt ; iu a salt manner. 

S&lt'Xnoiltll' (-mouth'), u- A wide-mouthed l>ott]o 



Om of the Sttltl- 
gradas (Attus). x 2 



Soltiro. 

-Salt'lBb-lF, 


08ri^ finite, *» ; out, oil ; chair ; go ; sinif, lek ; then, thin ; boN ; xti ~ z in azure. 
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with plass stopper lor bolding chemicals, eapeoially crye- 
tollizud salts. 

Solt'naM (sftlt'jiSs), n. The quality or state of beitijr 
salt, or iiupregiiatod with salt ; salt taste ; as, t\\% saltness 
of sea water. 

Salt^pe^er ) (-pS'tSr), n. [F. salpetre, NL. sal pe- 
SAlt^Pe'tre / literally, rock salt, or stone salt ; 

— so called l>eoauBe it exudes from rocks or walls. Bee 
Salt, and rsTHirY.] { Chem .) Potassium nitrate ; niter ; 
a white crystalliue substance, KNO3, having a cooling 
saline taste, obtained by leaching from cert^ soils in 
which it is produced by the process of nitritioatioii (see 
NrmificATioN, 2). It is a strong oxidizer, is the chief 
constituent of gimpowder, and is also used as an anti- 
septic in curing meat, and in medicine as a diuretic, 
diaphoretic, and refrigerant. 

Chill saltjMter (Chem.), sodium nitrate (distinguished 
from potassium nitrate, or true saltpeter), a white crystal- 
line substance, NaNO.t, liaving a cooling, saline, slightly 
bitter taste. It is obtaiuod ov leaching the soil of the 
rainless districts of Chili and Peru. It is deliquescent 
and cannot bo used in gunpowder, but is employed in the 
production of nitric acid. Called also n/bic niter. — Sali- 
pster acid ( Chem.)^ nitric acid ; — sometimes so called be- 
cause made from saltpeter. 

8alPp«^troiUi (-I>5'trll8), a. [Cf. F. salpetreux.] Per- 
taining to saltpeter, or partaking of its qualities ; impreg- 
nated with saltpeter. 

Salt' ThBUm' (sftlt' rpm'). (Med.) A popular name, 
csp. in the United States, for various cutaneous eruptions, 
particularly for those of eczema. See Eozbma. 

Salt'WOlt^ (-wdrt^, n. (hot.) A name given to sev- 
eral plants whicli grow on the seashore, as the Batis 
maritima, and the glasswort. See Glabswobt. 

Block saltwort, the sea milkwort. 

Salt'y (-^), a. Somewhat salt ; saltish. 

Sa-ltL'bn-Olia (sA-lu'brT-fis), a. [L. salubris^ or salu- 
her, fr. snlns he^th ; akin to sulvus safe, sound, well. 
Bee Satb.] Favorable to health ; healthful ; promoting 
health ; as, salubrious air, water, or climate. 

Syn. — Healthful ; wholesome ; healthy ; salutary. 

— Sa-lu'hrl-oaa-lv, adv. — Sa-la'bri-ous-neM, «. 

Sa-lu'brl-ty (-tj?), n. [L. salubritas : cf. F. .mluhriiS. 
See Salubrious. J The quality of being salubrious ; favor- 
ableness to the preservation of health; salubriousness ; 
wholesomeuess ; healthfulness ; as, the salubrity of the 
air, of a country, or a climate. “A sweet, dry smell of 
salubrity.'' G. W. Cable. 

8a-lne' (si-lu'), r. t. [F. saltier. See Salut*.] To 
salute. ] 

There wns no ** good day *’ and no saho/ng. Chaucer. 
Sal'll'ta-ry (sSl'd-tt-r^), a. [L. salutarU, from sains, 
•utiSj health, safety : cf. F. salutaire. See Salubbious.] 

1. Wholesome ; healthful ; promoting health ; as, sal- 
utary exercise. 

2. Promotlve of, or contributing to, some beneficial 
purpose ; beneficial ; advantageous ; as, a salutary design. 

Stii. *- Wholesome ; healtliful ; salubrious ; beneficial ; 
UBenil ; advautageous ; profitable. 

— Sal'n ta-rl-ly (-rl-iy), — Sal'u-U-rl-neu, n. 

Bal'u-U'tlon (-tS'shfin), n. [L. salutaiio : cf. F. sa- 
lutation. See Salut*.] Tlie act of saluting, or paying 
respect or reverence, by the customary words or actions ; 
the act of greeting, or expressing good will or courtesy ; 
also, tliat which is uttered or done in saluting or greeting. 

In all public meetings or private addrcMcs, use those fornn* of 
salutation, reverence, and decency usual amongst the most sober 
persons. Jer. Taulor. 

Syn. — Greeting ; salute \ address. ~ Salutation, 
Gbeetino. Salute. Greeting ib the general word for all 
manner of expressions of recc^rnition, agreeable or other- 
wise, made when persons meet or communicate with each 
other. A greeting may be hearty and loving, chilling and 
offensive, or merely formal, as in the opemng sentence 
of legal documents. Salutation more definitely implies 
a wisuing well, and is used of expressions at parting as 
well as at meeting. It is used especially of uttered ex- 
pressions of good will. Salute, while formerly and some- 
times still used in the sense of cither greeting or saluta- 
tion, is now used specifically to «lenoto a conventional 
demonstration not cxpresw^l in words. The guests re- 
ceived a greeting which relieved their embarrassment, 
offered their salutations in well-chowm terms, and when 
they retired, as when they entered, made a deferential 
salute. 


Woe unto you, PhnnHcru I for yc Invr. the uppermost wots in 
the synagogucfi, and grcetiii>/a in the markets. J.uke xi. A’S. 

When Elisabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the babe leaped 
in hor womb. Pulp i. 41. 

1 ahall not trouble my reader with the first talute» of our three 
friends. Afttliaon. 

Sfl4a'tA-tO'll-a]l (sA-lu/tA-tS'rT-cm), n. The student 
who pronounces the salutatory oration at the annual Com- 
mencement or like exercises of a college, — an honor 
commonly assigned to that member of the graduating 
class who ranks second In scholarslilp. [17. 6’.J 

Sa'la'tA-tO-ri'ly (sA-lu'tA-td-rT-iy), adv. By way of 
salutation. 

8a4n'U-to-r7 (-rf), a. [L. salutatorius. See Sa- 
lute.] Containing or expressing salutations ; speaking 
a welcome ; greeting ; — applied especially to the oration 
which introauces the exercises of the Commencements, 
or similar public exhibitions, in American colleges. 

Sa-ln'ta-tO-ry, n. 1. A place for saluting or greet- 
ing ; a vestibule ; a porch. [Obs."] Milton. 

2 . (American Colleges) The salutatory oration. 

Sft'lllte' (si-lut'), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Salutid ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Saluting.] [L. salutare, saluiatum, from 
salusy -utis, health, safety. See Salubbious.] 1. To 
address, as with expressions of kind wishes and courtesy ; 
to greet ; to liaiL 

I nalute you with thl# kingly title. Shak. 

2. Hence, to give a sign of good will ; to oomplimeut 
by an act or ceremony, os a kiss, a bow, etc. 

Voti have the prettiest tip of a finger. ... 1 must take the 
f r*’c<loin to salute it. Addison. 


3. (Mil. & Naval) To honor, aa some day, person, or 
nation, by a discharge of cannon or small arms, by dip- 
ping colors, by cheers, etc. 

4. To promote the welfare and safety of ; to benefit ; to 
gratify. [Oft#.] “ If this salute my blood a jot.” Shak. 

8a-inta' (sA-lut'), n. [Of. F. salut. Bee Salute, i».] 

1. The act of saluting, or expressing kind wishes or 
re^ct; salutation; greeting. 

2. A sign, token, or ceremony, expressing good will, 
compliment, or resect, as a kiss, a bow, etc. Tennyson. 

3. (Mil. & Naval) A token of respect or honor for 
some distinguished or official personage, for a foreign 
vessel or flag, or for some festival or event, as by pre- 
senting arms, bv a discharge of cannon, volleys of small 
arms, dipping the colors or the topsails, etc. 

Ha-lut'er (-lut'er), n. One who salutes. 
8al^a-tif'er-CUB (sttl'fi-tTf'Sr-fis), a. [L. saluHJer ; 
solus, -utis, lieulth -j-ferre to bring.] Bringing health ; 
healthy ; salutary ; ^nefioial ; as, safuti/erous air. [A'.] 
Innumerable powora, all of them auluti/erous. Cudworth. 
Syn. — Healthful ; healthy ; salutary ; salubrious. 
8al'U-tll'er-0lia-ly, adv. Salutarily. [7?.] 
Sal''va-bil'l-ty (sal^vO-bTl'I-ty), n. The quality or 
condition of being salvable ; solvableness. [7?.] 

In the Latin scheme of redumption, aalvabUity was not posai- 
ble outaido tlio communion of the visible organization. 

A. V. G. Allen. 

Sal'va-blC (sBl'vA-b’l), a. [L. salvare to save, from 
salvus safe. Cf. Savablb.] Citable of being saved ; 
admitting of salvation. Dr. H. More. — Eal'va-hle- 
naM, n. — Sal'va-bly, adv. 

Sal'UAge (-vft j ; 48), n. [F. salvage, OF. salver to 
save, F. sauver, Ir. 1^. salvare. See Save.] 1. The a(;t 
of saving a vessel, goods, or life, from perils of the sea. 

Salvage of life from a Dritish ship, or a foreign shij) in British 
waters, ranks before aalvuge of goods. Encyc. lint. 

2. (Maritime Law) (a) The compensation allowed to 
persons who voluntarily assist in saving a ship or her 
cargo from peril, (ft) That part of the property that 
survives the peril and is saved. Kent. Abbott. 

8al'vage, a. & n. Savage. [Ohs.'] Spenser. 

Sal-va'Hoil (sSl-va'shfin), n. [OK. salvacioun, sau- 
vacion, F. salvation, fr. L. .salvafio, fr. salvare to save. 
See Save.] 1. The act of saving ; preservation or de- 
liverance from destruction, danger, or great calamity. 

2. (Theol.) The redemption of man from the bondage 
of sin and liability to eternal death, and the conferring 
on him of everlasting liappiuess. 

To earn aah'ation for the none of men. Hilton. 
Godly sorrow W'orketh repentance to atdvation. 2 Cor. vii. 10. 

3. Saving power; that which saves. 

Fear yo not I stand still, and see the aalvafion of the Lord, 
which he will show to you to-day. A'.i . xiv. 1.1. 

Balvation Amy. an organization for prosecuting the 
work of Christian evangelization, especially among Die 
degraded populations of cities. It is virtually a new sect 
founded in London in 1861 by William Booth. The evan- 
gelists, male and female, have military titles according 
to rank, that of the chief being “General.” They wear 
a uniform, and In their phraseology and mode 01 work 
adopt a quasi military style. 

8Al-va'tloil-blt, n. An evangelist, a member, or a re- 
cruit, of the Salvation Army. 

8al'va-t0-ry (sfil'vA-tft-ry), n. [LL. salvatorium, fr. 
salvare to save.] A place wliere things are preserved ; 
a repository, f^.] Sir M. Ualc. 

fl iW've (-v^), inierj. [L., hail, God save you, imperat. 
of solvere to l>e well. Cf. Salvo a volley.] Hail ! 

Sal've (bSI'vH or sSlv), V. t. To say Salve ” to ; to 
greet; to salute. [Obs.j 

By this tlmt itranger knight in presence came, 

And goodly aalvea them. Spenser. 

Salva (sav; 277), n. [AS. seal/ ointment; akin to 
LG. salwe, D. zalve, sal/, Q. salbe, OHG. salba, Dan. 
salve, Sw. sal/va, Goth. salbUn to anoint, and probably 
to Gr. (Hesychius) eAwov oil, cAi^s butter, Skr. sarpis 
clarified butter. V165, 291.] 1. An adhesive comiio- 
sition or substance to bo applied to wounds or sores ; a 
healing ointment. Chaucer, 

2. A soothing remedy or antidote. 

Counsel or consolation we may bring. 

" ■ Milt 




Salve Bug 
(.I'igit psora). 
Nut. size. 


Salve to thy sores. 

Saivs bog ( Zddl . ), a large, stout isopod 
crustarrean (Aign psora), parasitic on the 
halibut and codfish, — usm by fishermen 
in the preparation of a salve. It becomes 
about two inches in length. 

8alTe, t’. t. [imp. & p. p. Salved 
(savd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Salving.] [AS. 
sealfian to anoint. See Salve, rt.] 1 . To 
heal by applications or medicaments ; to 
cure by remedial treatment; to apply 
salve to ; as, to salve a wound. 8)mk. 

2. To heal , to remedy ; to cure ; to 
make good; to soothe, as with an oint- 
ment, especially by some device, trick, or 
quibble ; to gloss over. 

Hut Ehranck aalved both their infamies 

With noble deeds. Spenarr. 

What may we do, then, to salve this seeming Inconsistence ? 

Hilton. 

Salve (sSlv), V. t. & i. [See Salvaoh.] To save, os a 
ah^ or goods, from the {lerlls of the sea. [Itecent] 

SalV'er (sUv'er), n. One who salves, or uses salve as 
a remedy ; hence, a rjuacksalver, or quack. [Oft#.] 

Sal'ver (sSI'ver), n. [Cf. Salvage.] A salvor. Skeat. 

Sal'ver (sai'vSr), n. [8p. salva pregustation, the 
tasting of viands before thhy are servetl, salver, fr. snl- 
var to sav^ to taste, to prove the food or drink of no- 
bles, from L. salvare to save. See Save.] A tray or waiter 
on which anything Is presented. 

Sal'VM'HIhap^' (-sbSpt'), a. (Bot.) Tubular, with a 
spreading border. See Hyfocbatbeimobphous. 


II Sal'Vl-A (sSl'vI-A), n. [L., sage.] (Bot.) A genus of 
plants including the sage. See Sags. 

Sal-Vlf'lo (sal-vlf'lk), a. [L. salvi/icus saving ; sal- 
vus savetl, safe -^/acere to make.] Tending to save or 
secure safety. [Gft#.] 

Sal'vo (sai'v^b n. ; pi. Salvos (-v5z). [L. salvo jure, 
literally, the right being reserved. See Safe.] An ex- 
ception ; a reservation ; an excuse. 

They admit many salvos, oautiont, and reaervationa. 

PSikon llctailikc. 

SaI'VO, n. [F. salve a discharge of heavy cannon, a 
volley, L. salve hail, imperat. of salvere to be well, akin 
to salvus well. See Safe.] 1. (Mil.) A concentrated 
fire from pieces of artillery, as in endeavoring to make a 
break in a fortification ; a volley. 

2. A salute paid by a simultaneous, or nearly simulta- 
neouB, firing of a number of cannon. 

Sal'vor (-vSrL n. [See Salvation, Save.] (Law) 
One who assists in saving a ship or goods at sea, without 
being under special obligation to do so. Wheaton. 

8am (s5m), adv. [AS. .same. See Same, u.] To- 
gether. [Oft.v.] “ All in that city #a7n.” Spenser. 

8a-ma'ra (s^ma'rA 01 ' sSm'A-rA), n. [L. samara, sa- 
mern, the seed of the elm.] 

(Hot.) A dry, indehiscent, usu- 
ally one-seeded, winged fruit, # 
aa that of the ash, maple, and BaiMiv jsMw U 

elm ; a key or key fruit. ITWIMK mmm 

8am'are (sSm'fir), n. Bee 
SiMAU. 

Sa-mar'l-tan (s A- m « r ' I - 

ton), a. [L. Samaritanus.] 

Of or pertaining to Samaria, 
in Palestine. — n. A native 
or inhabitant of Samaria; also, a Double SuTnara of ^ionu- 
the language of Samaria. ini*' Wing- 

Sa-ma'rl-um (sA-ma'rT-fim), ® 

n. [NL., fr. K. #flmflr8kite.] 

(Chem.) A rare metallic element of doubtful identity. 

Samarium was discovered, by means of spectrum 
analysis, in certain minerals (samavskite, cerite, etc.), in 
w Jiich it is associated with other elements of the earthy 
group. It has been confounded with the doubtful ele- 
ments decipium. philippium, etc., and is possibly a com- 
plex mixture of elements not as yet clearly identified. 
Symbol Sm. Provisional atomic weight 150.2. 

8ain'a-rol(l (sfim'A-roi*! ; 277 ), a. [Samara -f -oidt] 
(Bot.) Uesembhng a samara, or winged seed vessel. 
8a-mar'ra (sA-mSr^rA), n. See Simab. 

8A-Iliar'sklte (sA-miir'skit), a. [After Samarski, a 
Russian.] (Mm.) A rare mineral having a velvet-black 
color and submetallic luster. It is a niobate of uranium, 
iron, and the yttrium and cerium metals. 

8^'bO (sam'bft), n. [Sp. zambo, satnbo.] A collo- 
quial or humorous appellation for a negro ; sometimes, 
the offspring of a black person and a mulatto ; a sambo. 
8am'D00 (sAm'bb?)), n. (Zobl.) Same os Sambur. 

II SAm-hU'GIUI (sitm-bu'ktU), n. [L., an elder tree.] 
(Hot.) A genus of shrubs and trees ; tlie elder. 

Bam'b'Ue (sSm'buk), n. [L. sambuca, Gr. craixfivKt).] 
(Mus.) An ancient stringed instrument used by tlie 
Greeks, the particular construction of which is unknown. 

8ain'tolir (sam'bfir), 7L [Hind, sambar, sabar.] (ZdOl.) 
An East Indian deer (Rasa Aristotelis) \iQ.\\ng a mane 
on its neck. Its antlers have but three prongs. Called 
also gerow. The name is applied to otlier species of the 
genus Rusa, as the Bornean sambur (R. equma). 

8aiXie (sSm), a. [AS. .same, adv. ; akin to OS. .sama, 
samo, adv., OHG. sam, a., sama, adv., loel. samr, a., 
Bw. sarnme, samma, Don. samme, Goth, sama, Russ. 
snmuii, Gr. ft/a6v, Skr. .sama, Gr. o/zoiov like, L. simul 
at the same time, similis like, and E. some, a., -some. 
V191. Cf. Anomalous, Assemble, HoMEorATHV, Homi- 
ly, Seem, v. i., Semi-, SiMHiAB, Some.] 1. Not different 
or other ; not another or others ; Identical ; unchanged. 
TJxou art the satnr, and thy yean shall have no end. Pa, cii. 27. 

2 . Of like kind, species, sort, dimensions, or the like ; 
not differing in character or in the quality or qualities 
compared ; corresponding ; not discordant ; similar ; like. 

The ethereal vigor is in all the aainr. Jh ydvn. 

3. Just mentioned, or just about to be moutioned. 

Whftt yc know, the aanie do I know-. ./oh xiii. 2. 
Do but think how well the aarne h(> HpemlM, 

W'hn spendH hia blood his country to relieve. Daniel, 
Sasne is commonljr preceded by the, this, or that, 
and is often used substantively as in ttie citations above. 
In a comparative use it is followed by as or with. 

Her* like the aarne odor* as wc do. Lubbock. 
[lie] held the same political opinions with his illustrious friend. 

Jffacnulay. 

8ame'li-IlM8 (-IT-nSs), n. Sameness, 2. [i?.] Bayne. 
8aiue'neMt n, 1. The state of being the same ; 
identity ; absence of difference ; near resemblance ; cor- 
respondence ; similarity ; aa, a sameness of person, of 
manner, of sound, of appearance, and the like. “ A 
sameness of the terms.” Rp. Horsley. 

2 . Hence, want of variety ; tedious monotony. 

Syn. — Identity ; Identicahiess ; oneness. 

8A-mett«' (sA-mSt'), n. Bee Samite. [Oft#.] 
(sa'mT-au), a. [L. Saniius.] Of < 
taining to the island of Samos. 

Fill high the cup with Saaiinn wine, Pyixm. 
SB sartb, a species of clay from Samos, formerly 
used in medicine as an astringent. 

Sa'tnl-an, n. A native or inhabitant of Samos. 
Sa'mi-^ (sS'mT-ffl ; 277), n. [Turk, sam-yeti ; Ar. 
samm poison -f Turk, yel wind. Cf. SimoomJ A hot and 
destructive wind that sometimes blown, in Turkey, from 
the desert. It is identical with the simoom of Arabia 
and the kamsin of Syria. 

SA'ml-oC (-Ot), a. & n. [Of. F. samiote.] Samian. 
Sft'inite (sS'mlt), n. [oF. samit, LL. samiism, ex- 
amitum, from LGr. c^cifxtroc, (a/atfrof, woven with six 


or por- 
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threadi ; Or. six + fitrov a tliread. See BiXt and of. 
Dnorr.] A species of silk stuff, or taffeta, generally 
Interwoven with gold. Tennyion. 

In allkcn samite she was light arrayed. Spenser. 

Sam'let (sSmaetl, n. [Cf. Salkokbt.] The parr. 

8aill'xni<er (BSinouI-er), n. A machine for pressing 
the water from skins in tanning. Knight. 

Ba-mo'an (Bd>mS^an), a. Of or pertaining to the Sa- 
moan Islands (formerly called Navigators’ Islands) in the 
Bouth FaciAc Ocean, or their iuliabitauts. n. An in- 
habitant of the Samoan Islands. 

II Sa^mo-var (sli'mi-vlir), «. [Rnss. samovar\2 A 
metal um used in Russia ifor making tea. It is ^ed 
with water, which is heated by charcoal placed in a pipe, 
with chimney attached, which passes through the um. 

Sam^oy-eaes' (sSm'oi-5dz^), n. nl. ; .ung. Bauoyedb 
(-Sd'). (Ethnol.) An ignorant ana degraded Turanian 
tribe which occupies a portion of Northern Russia and 
a part of Siberia. 

Bamp (sSmp), n. [From American Indian s&paCf 
taupaCf made soft, or thinned.] An article of food con- 
sisting of maize broken or bruiseil, which is cooked by 
boiling, and usually eaten with milk ; coarse hominy. 

IIBam^pan (sSm^pSn), n. (Kaut.) A Chinese boat 
from twelve to fifteen feet long, covered with a house, 
and sometimes used as a permanent habitation on the 
inland waters. [Written also Jionpon J 

Sam^phlre (sfim'fir or sSm'fer ; 277), n. [F. I’horbe 
de Saint Pierre, Boo Saint, and Pbthbl.] {Dot.) (a) 
A fleshy, suffrutescent, umbelliferous European plant 
{Crithmum maritimum). It grows among rocks and 
on cliffs along the seaooast, and is used for pickles. 

Mange one that gathers nawpfu're, dreadful trade ! Shah. 
(6) The species of glasswort (Salicornia herhacen ) ; — 
called in England marsh samphh'e. (r) A seashore shrub 
{Borrichia arborescen.s) of the West Indies. 

Oolden samphire. Bee under Golden. 

Sam'ple (sSm'p’l), n. [OE. saniplr^ asaumple, OF. 
essa7nple, example^ fr. L. exemplum. See Example, and 
cf. Ensamtlb, Bamplbe.] 1. Example; pattern. [0&.9.] 
Spenser. “ A sample to the youngest.” Shak. 

Thus he concludes, and every hardy knight 

His sample followed. Fairfax. 

2. A part of any tiling presented for inspection, or 
shown as evidence of the quality of the whole ; a speci- 
men ; 08 , goods are often purchased by samples. 

I design this but for a sample of what I hope more fully to 

discuss. ffooc/irar(/. 

Syn. — Specimen ; example. Sec Specimen. 

Sam'ple, V. t. l. To make or show something simi- 
lar to ; to matcli. [GJ^.] Bp. Hall. 

2. To take or to test a sample or samples of ; as, to 
sample sugar, teas, wools, cloths. 

Sam^pler (-pier), «. [See Examplek, Exemplar.] 

1. One who makes up samples for inspection ; one who 
examines samples, or by samples ; as, a wool sampler. 

2. A imttern ; a specimen ; especially, a collection of 
needlework patterns, as letters, borders, etc., to be used 
as samples, or to display the skill of the worker. 

Suaio dear, bring your snmplrr and Mrs. Schumann will show 
you how to make (hat W you bothered over. /J. /lule. 

II Sam'ShOO I (-shdb), n. [Chinese san-shao thrice 

11 SAin'shll j fired.] A spirituous liquor distilled 

by the Cliinese from the yeasty liquor in which boiled 
rice has fermented under pressure. S. IF. WilUaiiu. 

Bam'BOn (sSm's’n), n. An Israelite of Bible record 
(see Jxulges xiii.), distinguished for bis great strength ; 
hence, a man of extraordinary physical strength. 

^ Bamion post, (a) (Nquf.) A strong post resting on the 


OUH purposes. Jirnnde S- C. In deep- 
well boring, the i>ost wliich supports the 
walking beam of the apparatus. 

San^a-blll-ty (san^iUbll'T-tJ), n. The _ 
quality or state of being sannbie ; sanablo- 
ness ; ourableness. 

San^a-ble (sSn'A-b’l), a, [L. sannhUis^ fr. sanare to 
heal, fr. sanus sound, healthy. See Sane.] Capable of 
being healed or cured ; susceptible of remedy. 

8yn.— Remediable; curable; healable. 

Ban'a-ble-neM, n. The quality of being sanable. 

Sa-na^Uon (sA-ua'shfiu), «. [£». sanatio. See Sana- 

BLB.] The act of healing or curing. [Of>A] Wiseman. 

San'a-tlTe (slnfA-ttv), a. [LL. jflrnuftnujf.] Having 
the power to cure or heal; curative; healing; tending 
to lieal ; sanatory. — Ban't-tiV«-B«M, n. 

Ban^a-tlFrl'Iini (-tlFrl-Cm), n. [NL. See Banatobv.] 
An establishment for the treatment of the sick ; a resort 
for invalids. Bee SANiTARniM. 

Ban'a-to-ir (-tft-r^), a. [LL. sanatorius, fr. L. sa- 
nare to heal. Bee Banablb.] Conducive to health ; 
tending to cure ; healing; curative; sanative. 

Sanatm't/ ordinances for the protection of public health, such 
as quarantine, fever hospitals, draining, etc. Be Quinct}/. 

Sanatory and sanitary should not be confounded. 
Sanatory algniflea conducive to healthy while sanitary has 
the more general meaning of pertaining to health. 

II Ban^bb-nl'to (stfn^bft-nrtft), ti. [Sp. & Pg. samhe- 
ftffo, oontr. from L. saccus sack 4* benedictus blessed.] 

1. Anciently, a sackcloth coat worn by penitents on 
being reconciled to the church. 

2. A nrment or cap, or sometimes both, painted with 
flames, flgures. etc,, and worn by persons who had been 
examined by the Inquisition and were brought forth for 
punishment at the auto-da-fd. 

Banoe'-bbll^ (sXna'bSlOi i n. Bee Sanetus belly under 

BaiuFtb UUlf (sSnk'tt), f Sanotui. 

BtluFti-flrlMltt (siQk'tY-fT-kSt), v. t. [L. sanctifioa- 
fttS) p. p. of 'Hnctijicare.'] To sanctify. [Ods.] Barrow, 



Keelson, ana supporting a beam of the 
deck : also, a temporary or movable pillar 
carrying a leading block or pulley for vari- 


Stno'tl-ll-ot'tion (sKpk'tl-fl-kS'shttu), n. [L. sane- 
tifleatio : cf. F. sanctification.] 1. The act of saucti- 
fyiug or making holy ; the state of being sanctified or 
made holy ; esp. (2%eof.), the act of God’s grace by which 
the affections of men are purified, or alienated from sin 
and the world, and exalted to a supreme love to God ; 
also, the state of being thus purified or sanctified. 

God hath from the heKiunine choaen you to salvation throuirli 
sanctification of the Spirit aud belief of the truth. 2 That.*, ii. KJ. 

2. The act of consecrating, or of setting apart for a 
sacred purpose ; consecration. Bp. Burnet. 

Bano'tt-hed (sapk'tl-fid), a. Made holy ; also, made 
to have the air of sanctity ; sanctimonious. 

Bano'ti’li^sr (-fF8r), n. One who sanctifies, or makes 
lioW ; specifically, the Holy Spirit. 

Bano'ti-fy (-fi), v. t. {imp. & ». p. Sanctified (-fid) ; 
T>. pr. & TO, n. BANCTlFViMa (-flying).] [F. sanctUiery 
L. sanctificare ; sanetus lioly -j- -ficare (in comp.) to 
make. Boo Saint, and -fy.j 1. To make sacred or 
holy ; to set apart to a holy or religious use ; to conse- 
crate by appropriate rites ; to hallow. 

(iod blessed the seventh day and saurtfird it. Gm. ii. 3. 

Alosea . . . sanctified AjuSju and hie ganiieiite. /.er. vlii. .30. 

2. To mako free from sin ; to cleanse from moral cor- 
ruption and pollution ; to purify. 

Sanctify them through thy truth. John xvil. 17. 

3. To make efficient as the moans of holiness ; to ren- 
der productive of holiness or piety. 

A mi-ans which his mercy hath sanctified bo to me as to make 
me repent of that unjust act. Fihon JJasilihe. 

4. To impart or impute sacredness, venerablenesB, in- 
violability, title to reverence and respect, or the like, to ; 
to secure from violation ; to give sanction to. 

The holy man, amazed nt what he saw, 

Made haste to simctijy the bliss by law. Brydcn. 

Truth guards the poet, sanctifies the lino. Pope. 

Bano^-fy^lllff-ly (*fi^Ing-iy), Udv. lu a manner or 
degree tending to sanctify or make holy. 

Mno-til^o-auent (sKnk-ttl'6-kwcnt), a. [L. sancha 
lioly -f- loquenSy p. pr. of loqui to speak.] Discoursing 
on heavenly or holy things, or in a holy manner. 

Bano^ti-mcFlll-al (sKnk'tT-mo'nT-al), a. [Cf. LL. sane- 
timonialis.] Sanctimonious. [Oft^.] 

SaitO''tl-mo'lll-OIlS (-Qs), o. [Boc Sancttmonv.] l. Pos- 
sessing sanctimony ; holy ; sacred ; saintly, Shah. 

2. Making a sliow of sanctity ; affecting saintliness ; 
hypocritically devout or pious. ” Like the .mnrlhnon iou.s 
pirate. ’ ’ Shak. — Sanc^ti-mo'iil-oiis-ly, adv. — Sanc'- 
tl-mo^nl-oos-ness, n. 

Sanc^tl-mo-ny (sSnk'tl-mu-ny), n. [L. sanctimonia, 
fr. sanetus holy : cf. OF. sanctimonie. Sec Saint.] Ho- 
liuess ; Jevoutuosa ; scrupulous austerity ; sanctity ; es- 
pecially, outward or artificial snintllncsB ; assumed or 
protended holiness ; hypocritical dovoutness. 

Her pretense is a pllgrimapc ; . . . which holy undertaking 
with nioet austere sanctimony i<hc nccduipllslicd. Shak, 

Sano^tlon (sink'shlin), n. [L. sanctiOy from sancirr, 
sanclU77}y to render sacred or inviolable, to fix unaltera- 
bly .* cf. F. sanction. See Saint.] 1. Solemn or cere- 
monious ratification ; an official act of a superior by 
which he ratifies and gives validity to the act of some 
other person or body ; establish luent or furtherance of 
anything by giving authority to It ; coufirjuation ; appro- 
bation. 


I'ho strictcet profeBBors of reason have added the sanctim of 
their tedtimony. J. If att*. 

2. Anything done or said to enforce the will, law, or 
authority of another ; os, legal sa7ictions. 

Syn. -- Ratification ; authoriz.'ition ; authority ; coun- 
tenance ; support. 

Bono'tion, v. t. [imp. &p. p. Sanctionbd (-shllnd) ; 
p.pr, &rb. n. Sanctionino. j To give sanction to; to 
ratify ; to confirm ; to approve. 

Would have counseled, or oven sanctioned, guch ncriloun ex- 
perimenti. Jh' Qninny. 

Syn. — To ratify ; confirm ; authorize ; countenance. 

Saao^tlon-a-l^ i-i-rS)y a. Of, pertaining to, or giv- 
ing. sanction. [7t.J 

Banc'tl-tnde (-tf-tud}, w. [L. sn7ictiludo.] Holiness ; 
sacredness; sanctity. [/’.] Millon. 

Bano^td-ty (-ty), n, ; jd. SANcnriES (-tTz). [L. sanc- 

titasy from sanetus lioly. S-'c Faint.] 1. The tato or 
quality of being sarrf<l or lioly ; lioliue;.s ; saiutliiieBs ; 
moral purity ; godlineHH. 

To sanctity she made no pretense, and, Indeed, narrowly 
escaped the imputation of irreligion. Macanlay. 

2. Sacredness; solemnity; inviolability; religious bind- 
ing force ; as, the sanctity of an oath. 

3. A saint or holy being. [i2.] 

About him all the sanctities of heaven. Jlilton, 

Syn. — Holiness ; godliness ; piety ; devotion ; g(x>d- 
nesB ; purity ; religiousness ; sacredness ; solemnity. Bee 
the Note under Rblioion. 

Bano'tu-a-riie (sSsk'tfl-ft-rlz), v. t. To shelter by 
means of a sanctuary or sacred privileges. [06*,] Shak. 

Sanc^tU-a-^ (-t-ry), n. ; pi. Sanctuaries (-rlz). [OE. 
seintuarie, OF. saiTituairey F. sanctuaircy fr, L. sanatua- 
rtim, from sanetus sacred, holy. Bee Saint.] A sacred 
ffiace ; a consecrated spot ; a holy and inviolable site. 
Hence, speclflcally: (a) The most retired part of the 
templaat Jerusalem, called tho J/oly of Hol^Sy in which 
was kept the ark of the covenant, and into which no 
person was permitted to enter except the high priest, 
and he only once a year, to intercede for the people ; 
also, the most sacred part of the tabernacle ; also, the 
temple at Jerusalem. (5) {Arch.) The most sacred part 
of any religious building, that part of a Christian 
church in which the altar is placed, (c) A house conse- 
crated to the worship of God ; a place where divine serv- 
ioe is performed ; a church, temple, or other place of 


worship, ((f) A sacred and inviolable asylum ; a placo 
of refuge and protection ; shelter ; refuge ; prutoctiou. 

ThcM': laws, wlioovcr made them, bestowed on tcmpleH the 
privilege of sanctuary. Hilton. 

The admirable workK of painting were mode fuel for tlie 
fire ; but some rtilice of it took sanctuary under ground, ttni 
eacaped the commou destiny. Dryden. 

Sanc'tlllll (sfink'tQm), n. [L., p. p, of snneire to con- 
secrate.] A sacred place ; hence, a place of retreat ; a 
room riiiserved for personal use ; as, an editor’s sanctum. 

|1 Bonctum lODotoram [L.]. the Holy of Holies ; the most 
holy place, as in tho Jewish temple. 

BancHus (-tfis), n. [L. sanetus, p. p. of sanch'e.l 

1. (Eccl.) A part of the Mass, or, in Protostani 
churches, a part of the communion service, of which tho 
first words in Latin aro Sanctusy satictusy sanetus [Holy, 
liol)', holy] ; — called also Tersatictus. 

2. (3/us.) An anthem composed for tlieso words. 

Sanetus bell, a small boll usually susiieiided in a bell 

cot at tho apex of tho nave roof, over the chanoel arch, 
in medimval churches, but a hand bell is now often used ; 

— so called becansc rung at tlui singiuK of the kiunctv.*, nt 
the conclusion of tho ordinary of tlie Muhh, and again at 
tlm elevation of the liost. Called also Ala.\.s bell, sacring 
bell, sahits^ bell, sancc-bcll, sandr belt. 

8and(sSnd), 71. [AS. sand; aliiu to D. ca7i(/,G. sand, 
OHO. sant, leel. .W7idr, Dan. & Bw. sand, Gr. a/aoflot.] 

1. Fine particles of stone, esp. of siliceous stone, but 
not reduced to dust ; comminuted stone in the form of 
loose grains, which are not coherent when wet. 

That finer matter, called aatid, is no other than very Hmall 
pebbles. Woodward. 

2. A single particle of such stone. [/?.] Shak. 

3. The sand in tho hourglass; hence, a moment or 
interval of time ; tho term or extent of one’s life. 

The sands are numbered that make up my life, Shak, 

4. pi. Tracts of land consisting of sniul, like the des- 
erts of Arabia and Africa ; also, ext ('naive tracts of sand 
exposed by the ebb of the tide. “Tlie Libyan juwdJ.” 
Milton. ‘‘The o’ Dee.” ('. Kmgsley. 

6. Courage ; pluck ; grit. [(SVrm.t;] 

Bond badger {Zo'nL), the Japanese badger (Meles a7iku~ 
Ilia). — Band bag. (a) A bag filled with sand or (mrth, used 
for various purposes, as in fortification, for ballast, etc. 
(0) A long bag filled with sand, used as a club by assassins. 

— Sand baU. soap mixed witJi sand, maiio into a ball for 

use at the toilet. — Band bath, (a) {('hon.) A vessel of 
hot sand in a laboratory, in wlileU vessels that aro to 
Ixi heated are partially immersed. (0) A bath in wliich 
tlie body is immersed in hot sand. - Sand bed, a thick 
layer of sand, wliether deposited naturally or artificially ; 
specifically, a thick layer of sand into which molten metal 
is run in casting, or from a reducing furnace. - Band blrda 
(Zo'ol.), a collective name for numerous species of limico- 
llne birds, smdi as the sandpiiKirs, plovers, tattlers, and 
many others ; — called also snore birds. - Band blast, a 
princess of engraving and cutting glass and other hard 
substances by driving sand against them by a steam jet 
or otherwise ; also, the apparatus used iu the process. — 
Band box, (a) A box with a perforated top or cover, for 
sprinkling paper with sand, (h) A box carried on loco- 
motives, from wliich sand runs on the rails in front of the 
driving wlieel, to prevent slipping. — Band-box tree (Hot.), 
a tropical American tree iJlura rrejiitansK Its fruit is a 
depressed nmny-oelled woody cajisule which, when com- 
pletely dry, bursts with a loud report, and scatters the 
seeds. See Jlhist. of Reoma. — Bond bug (ZooL), nn Amer- 
ican anorauran crustacean (I/ijipa talpoidea) wliich bur- 
rows in sandy sealieaclies. It is used as bait by 

fishermen. Bee lUust. under Anomuka. — Band can&l 


iZo’vl.), a tubular vessel having a calcareous coating, and 
connecting the oral ambulacral ring with the madreporlc 
tubercle. It appears to be excretory in function. — Bond 
cock (Zodl.), tho redslinuk. [i^ror. K7i().] — Bond collar. 
(Zobl.) Same as iSunr/ w/(rpr, below. — Band crab. (Zodl.) 
(a) Tho lady crab, (b) A land crab, or ocypodian. — Bond 
crock (Far.), a crack extending downward from the coro- 
net, iu the wall of a horwVs Jioof, whicli often causes lame- 
ness. — Bond cricket (Zobl.), any one of several species of 
large terrestrial crickets of the genus Sienojihehunlus 
and allied genera, native of the sandy plains of ibe West- 
ern Uniteef States. — Bond e7ssds(Zobl.), any ophidioid fish. 
Bee under Ophidioid. — Band dab (Zobl.), a small 
American flounder (/Amanda femtaiuea) - called also 
ru.dy dab. The name Is also applied locally to other al- 
lied species. — Bond darter (Zool.), a small etheostomoid 
fish of tho Ohio valley (^mtnoctyjda pelludda). — Sand 
dollar (Zodl.). any one of several species of small flat cir- 
cular sea urchins, wdiich live 
nn sandy Viottonis, especially 
Fell inarachii ins parma of the 
American coast. — Band drift, 
drifting sand : also, a momul 
or bank of drifted sand. — 

Bond eeU (Zobl.) (a) A lant. or 
launco. (b) A slender Paciflo 
Ocean fish of the genus Gono- 
rhynchus, having barbels 
about the mouth. — Bond flan, 
sandstone which splits up into 
flagstones.— Bond flso. (Zobl.) 

(a) Any simcies of flea which 
inhabits, or breeds in, sandy Sand Dollar (Fchinarachnius 
places, especially the com- jtanna). 

mon dog flea, (b) The chigoe. 

(c) Any leaping ampUipod cnistacean ; a beach flea, or 
orchestion. See Beach fien, under Beach. - Bond flood, 
a vast body of sand borne along by the wind. James 
^rwee. — Bond flaks. (Zobl.) (a) The sandnecker. (b) 
The Euroi^an smooth dab (Pleuronccfes jnlcrocephalus) ; 
— called also kilt, maigsale, smear dab, toirn dab. — Sand 
fly (Zobl.), any one of several species of small dipterous 
files of the genus Simuliuin, abounding on sandy shores, 
especially Simtdium nocitnim of the United States. 
Tiiey are very troublesome on account of their biting 
habits. Called also no:see-um, pmiki/, and tnUlgc. — 
Bond gall. (Geol.) See Sand pipe, below. — Bond grosa 
(Bot.), any species of grass w'hich grows in sand ; espe- 
cially, a tuftcil grass TTr7i>fCT.»i.t pytrptirea) with numer- 
ous bearded joints, and aola awl-shaped leaves, growing on 
the Atlantic coast. — Band grosM (zobl.), any one of many 
species of Old World birds belonging to the suborder 
Pterocletes, and resembUng both grouse and pigeons. 


nerocletes, and resembUng both grouse and pigeons. 
Called also rock grouse, ro^- pigeott, and ganga. They 
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mostly belong to the genus Pierocles, an the common 
Indljwi spoiiies (P. exustM). The large saud grouiie (/*. 
araiarius), the imiuted Baud grouoe (/*. Jaffciatuxu and 
the pintail sand grouse (P. alchata) are also fouud iu 
India. See lUiist. uiidor PTBaocucTBs. — Band hill, a hill of 
sand; a duuo. — Sand-hill crane {Zo‘6l.)^ the American 
brown crane (Orus Mtxicana). — Sand hopjMr (Zo6\.\ a 
beach flea; on orchestiau. — Sand hornet {ZoU.)^ a sand 
wasp. — Sand lark. (Zobl.) (a) A small lark (Alaudala ray- 
ialu native of India, (b) A small sandpiper, or plover, as 
the ringncck, the sanderliug, and the common European 
sandpiper, (c) The Australian rod-capped dotterel (-A’/;/- 
afonhilus ru/lcapitlus); — ca\\tid also red-necked plover. 

— Band lannce (Zo'6l.)y a laiit, or lauuco. — Band lizard 

{ZooDy a common European lizard {Lacerta ayili)/). — 
Band martin (Zubl.)y the bank swallow. — Band mole (Zo- 
oL)y the coast rat. — Sand monitor (Zodl.\ a laige Egyp- 
tian lizard {Monitor arcnarinx) which inhaoits dry ItK^ali- 
ties. — Sand mouse the dunlin. [Prov. Eny.] — 

Band myrtle. {Hot.) Bee under Myrtle. — Sand partridge 
(ZobL)y citlier of two small Asiatic partridges of the ge- 
nus Ammoperdix. The wings are long and the tarsus is 
Bpurless. One species (A, Heejl) inliabits Palestine and 
Arabia. The other species (A. Bonh(tmi)y inhubitiug Cen- 
tral Asia, is called also sresee piirtridy^ and teeJioo. - • 
Band picture, a picture made by putting sand of different 
colorson an adhesive surface.- Sand pika. (ZooL) in) The 
sauger. (6) The lizard ftsh. — Bond pillar, a sand storin 
which takes the form of a whirling pillar iu its urogress in 
desert tracts like tlioae of tlio Sahara and Mongolia. — i 
Band pipe {Geol.)y a tubular cavity, from a few inches to | 
several feet iu deptli, (XMiurring cnpocially in calcareous 
rocks, and often filled with gravel, sand, etc.; — called 
also^vun^ gall. — Sand pride (Aoo/. ), a small British lam- 
prey now considered to be the young of larger species ; 

— called also sand prey. — Sand pump, in artesian well 

boring, a long, slender bucket with a valve at bottom 
for raising sand from the well. — Sand rat {ZooL), the 
pocket gopher. — Sand rock, a rock made of comente<l 
sand. — Sand ruuneriZooDy the turustoue. — Bond saucer 
iZobl.). tho mass of egg capsules, or odthecie, of any 
mollusk of the genus A ativa ___ ___ 

nud allied genera. It has 
tlio shape of a bottomless 
saticer, and is coated with 
line sand ; — called also sand 
rot I av. ~ BtaiA screw (Zo6L)y 
an ampbipod cru8ta<;ean {Lej>- 
idactylis nrc7iarius)y which 
burrows in the sandy sea- 
beaches of Eimope and America. — Sand shark (ZooL), an 
AmeritMu shark {Odontasjns liltoralis) found on the 
sandy coasts of tljo Eastern United States ; - called also 
gray shnrky9.ud doyrisfi shark. Bee Jllusl. under Rem- 
ora. — Sand sklnk {Zobt.)y any one of several species 
of Old AVorld lizards belonging to the genus iSVyj.v; 
as, the ocellated sand skink (tSejis ocellatus) ot Boutliern 
Europe. — Sand skipper (Zabl.), a beach flea, or ondics- 
tian. — Band smslt (/ouf.),a8ilverside. - Band snake. i Zo- 
oL) {a) Any one of several species of harmless burrowing 
snakes of the genus Eryxy native of Southern Europe, 
Africa, and Asm, especially E. jaculns of India and E. 
Johniiy used by snake cliamers. (6) Any innocuous 
South African suake of tlie genus Psammophisy espe- 
cially P. fihilans. — Band snipe (ZooL). the sandpiper. — 
Band star [Zobl.}y an ophiurioid starfish living on sandy 
sea bottoms ; a brittle star. — Band storm, a cloud of sand 
driven violently by the wind. Sand sucker, tlie saud- 
necker. Sand swallow iZobl.). the bank swallow. See 
under Bank. - Band tube, a tube made of sand. Espe- 
cially ; {a) A tube of vitrified s.and, produced by a stroke 
of ligiituiug; a fulgurite. {}» (Znbl.) Any tube made of 
cemented sand, (c) {Zo'ol.) In starfishes, a tube having 
calcareous particles in its walls, which connects the orm 
water tJibe with the madrcporic plate.- Sand riper. (Zobl.) 
Bee Hoonosk snake. — Band wasp {ZobDy any oue of nu- 
merous species of hymenop- 
terous insects belonging to the 
families PompUidfr ana Ephe- 
gid^y which dig burrows in 
Baud. The female provisions 
the nest with insects or spiders 
which she paralyzes by sting- 
ing, and which serve as food 
lor her young. 


Suud Wasp ( S/itifix i hneu/no- 
uea). 




(sSnd), V. i. {vnp. 

&p. p. Sanded ; P. j?r. & vb, 
n. Sanding.] 1. To sprinkle 
or cover with sand. 

2 . To drive upon tho sand. 

Burton. 

3. To bury (oysters^ beneath drifting sand or mud. 

To mix with sand for purposes of fraud ; as, to sand 

8U^. [CoUoqJt 

BAn^did (sSnMal), n. Same ns Sendal. 

Sails of silk and ropes of »ori'l<il. Longfellow. 

San'dftlfn. Sandalwood. ‘‘Funs 
of sandaU' 'fenny. \on. 

San'dAl^n. [F. sandahy L. .v«7i- 
dalinMy Gr. o-oi/ooAioj'j^dim. of crdc- 
6a\ouy probably from Per. .mndal.'] 

(a) A kind of shoe consi.Hting of a 
sole strapped to tho foot ; a protec- 
tion for the foot, covering its lower 
.urhKe, but not it. upper. (/,) A S.n.l.l., 

kind of slipper, (c) An o^orHlioo phowing method oi 
with parallel openings across tho faHtening. 
instep. 

SaJi'dAled (sSi/dnld), a. 1. Wearing san<lulB. 

The measured footfalls of his samtaled feet. Longp llow. 



SL Made like a sandal. 

Siui-dAl^Monil (sau-dXl'T-fCrm), a, [Sandal -f- -form.'] 
(Hot.) Shaped like a sandal or slipper. 

Ban'dAl'WOOd^ (sSn'dal -wd6d^), n. [F. snndaly san- 
taly fr. At. gandaly or Or, advrakov ; both ultimately fr. 
Skr, eandana. Of. Banders.] {Bot.) (r/) The highly 
^rfmned yellowish heartw’ood of an East Indian and 
Fol3mealan tree {Santalum nlbHin)y and of several other 
trees of the same genus, as the Hawaiian Snntahmi Frey- 
Hnetixmum and /S', pyrularinrny the Australian S. latifo- 
liumy etc. Tho name is extended to several other kinds of 
fragnuit wood, (b) Any tree of the genus Safitalumy or 
a trw which yields sandalwood, (c) The red wood ot a 


kind of buckthorn, used in Russia for dyeing leather 

(Bhamnus Duhuricus), 

False Bsmdalwood, the fragrant wood of several trees not 
of the geuuB iSanlaluiny as Ximenia AmeHc.anay Myo- 
ynrum lenui/olium of Tahiti. — Bed sandalwood, a heavy, 
dark red dyewood, being tho heartwood of two legumi- 
nous trees of India {Pterocarpus smiialinus, and Aclenan- 
theta par onina) oAlliid also red sander.su'oody saralcrs 
or saundersy and rubywood. 

Sail'^da-rAGll | (sfin'dA-ritk), w. [L. sandaracay Gr. 
San'dA-FAC I cavSapdKr].! X. (A/ in.) Reaignr , red 
Buhihidoof arsenic. [Archaic] 

2. {But. Vhem.) A white or yellow resin obtained from 
a Barbary tree {Callitris qitadrivalvis or Thuya articu- 
tata)y and pulverized for pounce; — probably so called 
from a resemblance to the mineral. 

BaitA'lUig^gW (slnd'bSg^ger), n. An assaulter whose 
weapon is a sand bag. See Sand bag, under Sand. 

Sond'-blind^ (-bliml')» a> [For sam blind half blind ; 
AS. sam- iialf (akin to semi-) -f- blind.] Having defect- 
ive sight ; dim-sighted ; purblind. Shak. 

Bandied, a. 1. Covered or sprinkled with sand ; 
sandy ; barren. Thomson. 

2. Marked with small spots; variegated with spot.s; 

spcjckled ; of a sandy color, as a hound. S/iak. 

3. Short-sighted. [Prov. Fng.J 
San^dO-ma'nl-ail (s4n'd&-ma'nUtfn), w. (Feel. Hist.) 

A follower of Robert Samiemany a Scotch sectary of tho 
eighteenth century. See Glassite. 

San''de-lIia''nl-AIl-i|Un (-Iz’m), n. The faith or sys- 
tem of tho Sandeiuaniaus. A. Fuller. 

San'der-Illlff (sttn'der-lTng), n. [Sand -f- -ling. So 
called because It obtains its fo(^ by searching tho moist 
sands of the seashore.] 

(Zo'61.) A small gray 
and brown Bandpii>cr 
( C alidris armaria) 
very common on sandy 
lieaches in America, 

Europe, and Asia. 

Called also curwillety 
sand larky stinty and 
ruddy plover. 

San^ders (-derz), n. 

[See Sandal.] An old 

name of sandalwood, Samlcrllng {Calidris arenaria). 
now applied only to 

the red sandalwood. See under Sandalwood. 

8ail'd6r8*blue^ («an'derz-bluOt n. See Saunders- 
blde. 

San^de-ver (sXn'<l#-ver), n. See Sandiver. 

Sand^ ftah ^ (8aud'fT8h')» n. (Zo'ol.) A small manno 
fish of the Pacific coast of North America ( 7 WcAodon tri- 
chodon) which buries itself in tlio sand. 

Sand'glaaa^ (-glAsO, n. An instrument for measur- 
ing time ov ilte runuing of sand. See Hourglass. 

Sand'hul^er (-hTl'Sr), n. A nickname given to any 
“ poor white ” living in the pine woods which cover the 
sandy hills iu Georgia and South Carolina. [U. N.] 
Sand^l-neia (-T-nSs), n. The quality or state of being 
sandy, or of being of a sandy color. 

Sand^ish, a. Approaching the nature of sand , loose ; 
not compact. [Ofi.v.] Evelyn. 

San'dl-ver (s5nMT-ver), n. fPerh. fr. OF. sain grease, 
fat 4- de of -f verre glass (cf. Saim), or fr. F. sel de 
rerre sandiver.] A whitish substance which is cast up, 
as a scum, from the materials of glass in fusion, and, 
floating on tho top, is skimmed off ; — called also glass 
gall. [Formerly written also sandever.] 

II San'dlz (-dike), n. [L. sandiXy sandyXy vermilion, 
or a color like verriiilion, Gr. <rdvSt^y KrdrhvQ.] A kind of 
minium, or rod lead, made by calcining carbonate of 
load, but inferior to true miniuiu. [Written also san- 
dy x.] [Obs.] 

RanAf fnan f (sSnd'in8nO« n. A mythical person who 
makes children sleepy, so that they rub their eyes as if 
there were sand in them. 

Sand'HOOk^or (-n$k'Sr), n. (Zobl.) A European floun- 
der (IJippoglossoides limandoides) ; — called also rowpA 
daby long Jitikey sand flake y and sand sucker. 

Siuid^lMt^POl' (*p5'’pS‘’)» w. Paper covered on one side 
with sand glued fast, — used for smoothing and polish- 
ing. 

Sand'pa^per, v. t. To smooth or polish with sand- 
paper ; as. to sandpaper a door. 

Sand'pl^per (-pi'iwr), n. 1. (Zobl.) Anv one of nu- 
merous species of small limicolino game birds belonging 
to TringUy Aciodroma.Sy ErenneteSy and various allied 
genera of the family 'Tringidre. 

The most important North American species are 
the’ pectoral sandpiper {Tringa macnlata)y called also 
broivnhacky grass snipCy md jack snipe ; tho red -backed, 
or black-breasted, sandpiper, or dunlin ( T. 
alpina) ; the purple sanripiwr ( T. mariti- 
vin ; tho red-bre .ated sandpiper, or knot 
( T. canutus) ; the semipalmated sandpiper 
( E reunetes p/iisilhis ) ; 
tho spotted sandpiper, 
or teeter-tail {Aefitis 
macularia) ’y the bufT- 
breasted sandpiper 
( 'fryngites suhruficol- 
lis)y and the Bartrami- 
an sandpiper or up- 
land plover. Bee under 
Upland. Among the 
European species are 
the dunlin, the knot, 
the ruff, the zander- Spotted Sandpiper (ActHis maev^ 
ling, and the common Uma). 

sandpiper (Aetitis. or 

TringoideSy hvpoteucus)y called also flddleVy peeper, 
pleepsy weet-weety and summer snipe. Some of the email 
plovers and tattlers are also called sandpipers. 

2. (Zobl.) A small lamprey eel ; the pride. 

Otirlew sandpiper. Bee under CtrsLEW. — Stilt sandpiper. 
See under Stilt. 




Sand^iit^ (sSnd'ptt^), n. A pit or exoavation fttm 
which sand is or has been taken. 

San'dre (sSn'dSr), n. (Zobl.) A Russian fish (Luclo- 
perca sandre) whicli yields a valuable oil, ccdlcd satidre 
oily used in the preparation of caviare. 

Band^Stone^ (sftnd'BtSn^), n. (Geol.) A rock made of 
sand more or less firmly imited. Common or siliceous 
sandstone consists mainly of quartz sand. 

0dir*" Different names are applied to the various kinds 
of sandstone according to their composition , as, graniliCy 
argillaceousy micaceouSy etc. 

Flexible sanditone (Min.)y the finer-grained variety of 
itacolumite, which on account of the scales of mica in the 
lamination is quite fiexible. — Red sandstone, a name given 
to two witensivo series of British rocks In which red sand- 
stones predominate, one below, and the other above, the 
coal measures. These were formerly known as tlie Old 
and the Few Red Sandstone respectively, and the fonner 
name is still retained for the group preceding the Coal 
and referred to the Devonian age, but the term Few Red 
Sandstone is now little used, some of the strata being re- 
garded as Permian and tlie remainder as Triassic. See 
the Chart ot Geology. 

Band'wioh (-wTch ; 277), n. [Named from the Karl of 
Sandwich.] Two pieces of bread and butter witli a thin 
slice of meat, cheese, or the like, between tliem. 

Band'Wloh, v. t. [imp. & ». «. Sandwiched (-wicht) ; 
p. ftr. & vb. n. Sandwiching.] To make into a sandwich *, 
also, figuratively, to insert between portions of some- 
thing aissimilar; to form of alternate parts or things, 
or alternating layers of a different nature ; to interlard. 

Sand^wonu'' (-wfirnF)i «• (Zo'ol.) (a) Any oue of 
numerous siiecics of unuelids which burrow in tiie sand 
of the seiishore. (h) Any species of annelids of the genus 
Sabellaria. They construct firm tubes ot agglutinated 
sand on rocks and shells, and are sometiuies destructive 
to oysters, (c) The oliigoe, a species of flea. 

Bwd'wort^ (-\vfirt4, n. (Bot.) Any plant of the genus 
Arenariay low, tufted herbs (order Caryophi^llacem). 

Band'y (-3^), a. [Compar. Sandier (-T-er) ; superl. 
Sandiest.] [AS. sandig.'] 1. Consistiug of, abounding 
witli, or resembling, sand ; full of sand ; covered or 
sprinkled with snnd ; as, a sandy desert, road, or soil. 

2. Of the color of sand ; of a light yellowish rod color ; 
as, sandy hair. 

II San'dsrx (sfin'dTks), 71. [L.] See Sandix. 

8ano (^u), (t‘ [L. sanus ; cf. Gr. o-do?, cr«c, safe, 
sound. Cf. Bound, o.] 1. Being in a hoaltliy condition ; 
not deranged ; acting rationally ; — said of the mind. 

2. Mentally sound ; possessing a rational mind ; hav- 
ing tho mental faculties iu such condition as to be able 
to anticipate and judge of the effect of one’s actions in 
an ordinary manner ; — said of persons. 

Syn.— Bound; healthy, unde ranged ; unbroken. 
Siuie'neM, n. Tlie state of being sane ; sanity. 

Sang (sfiug), imp. of Sing. 

II Ban'ga (san'ga), 1 71. (2roo/.) The Abyssinian ox (Rgs, 
San'gll(Bl(n'gC), ( or BihoSy Africanns)y noted for 
the great length of its horns. It has a hump on its back. 

San^ga-roe' (san/gi-rS')* W* t^p. sangrlay lit., bleed- 
ing, from sanqre blood, L. sanguis,'] Wine and water 
sweetened and spiced, — a favorite West Indian drink. 

II Sang^-froid' (sUN'frwa'), n. [F., cold blood.] Free- 
dom from agitation or excitement of mind ; coolness in 
trying circumstanecB ; indifference; rnlmness. Burke, 
San'gi-ac (sSn'jY-flk), n. Bee San.tak. 

Ban'graaP (sttn'graK), I n. [See Saint, and Grail.] 
Ban'gre-al (siln'g>^-«l), | Bee Jtioly Graily under 
Grail. 

Ban-gUll'er-OllB (sKu-gwTf'^r-ns), a. [L. sanguis 
blood 4" -/euou.v.] (Physiol.) Conveying blood ; as, za7t- 
guiferous vessels, i. e.y the arteries, veins, capillaries. 

Ban^gUl'H-Oa'tlon (sfiLJ'gwT-fT-kii'shnn), 71. [Cf. P. 
sangniJicaHon.. See Sakguify.] (Physiol.) The produc- 
tion of blood ; tho conversion of the products of digestion 
into blood ; heraatosis. 

I Ban'gril-fl^er (sSn'gwT-fi'Sr), n. A producer of blood. 

Ban-guillii-oiiB "(sap-gwTf'lO-ffs), n. [L. sanguis 
blood 4- fluere to flow.] Flowing or running with blood. 

Ban'gnl-fy (san'gwl-fn, v. t. [L. sanguis blood 4“ 
-ft/ : cf. F. sanguifler.] To produce blood from. 

'^Ban-gniff'e-notUI (^Sn-gwTJ'f-nBs), a. [L. sanguis 
-f -genous.] Producing blood ; as, .nwgnigenous food. 

Ban^gnl-na'ceoUB (-gwI-uR'shns), n. Of a blood-red 
color ; sanguine. 

II Biui''g^-na'ri-a (rfn^'gwT-im'rT-A), n. [NL. See 
Sanguinary, a. & 7i.] 1. (Bot.) A 
gmius of plants ot the Poppy family. 

59^ Snngidnaria CanadensiSy or 
blobdroot, is the only species. It has 
a perennial rootstock, which sends up 
a few roundish lobed leaves and soli- 
tary wliito bloBsoms in early spring. 

See Bloodroot. 

2. Tho rootstock of the bloodroot, 
used in medicine as an emetic, etc. 

San'gni-iiA'rily (sae'gwT-nS-rT- 
ly), adv. In a sanguinary manner. 

San^gQl-nA-ri-nesa, n. Tlie qual- 
ity or state of being sanguinary. 

San'giil-iia'ry (-rV), a. [L. san- 
ffiiinanuSy fr. sanguis blood: cf. F. 
snngulnaire.] 1. Attended with 
much bloodshed; bloody; murder- 
ous ; aSf a sanguinary war, contest, 
or battle. 

We in«y not propagate religion by wars, 
or by sanguinary persecutions to loi-co 
consciences. Bacon. 

2. Bloodthirsty ; cruel ; eager to abed blood. 

Passion . . . rnakoH us brutal and sanguinary. Bi'oomt, 
Syn. — Bloody ; murderous ; bloodthirsty ; cruel 
San'gnl-llA'Tft n. fL. herla sanguinaria an herb 
that stanches blood ; cf. F. sanguinaire. See Sanoui- 
NART, a.] (Bot.) (a) The yarrow, (ft) The Bnngiiinaria. 
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SANGUINE 


IhUI'lflltlW (iSn'gwTn), a. [F. sanguin, L. 

UM blood. Of. SAMOuiNioui.] 1. Having 


_ _ . . tanfftii- 

n9u*t fr. sanguis blood. , - . 

tbe color of blood ; red. 

Of his complexion ho wbm sanguine. Chaucer. 
Like to that sanguine flower insoribod with woe. Milton. 

2. Characterized by abundance and active oiroulation 
of blood ; as, a sanguine bodily teiuperainent. 

3. Warm ; ardent ; as, a sanguine temper. 

4. Anticipating the best ; not despoudmg ; confident ; 
full of hope ; as, sanguine of success. 

8yn. — Warm ; ardeut ; lively ; confident ; hopeful. 

San'fnlno, n. 1. Blood color ; red. Spenser. 

2. Anything of a blood>red color, as cloth. [Oh^.] 

In sanguine and in pea he clad was all. Chaucer. 

3. ^in.) Bloodstone. 

4. Red crayon. See the Note under Cbaton, 1. 

San^gUlno, v. t. To stain with blood ; to Impart the 

color of blood to ; to ensanguine. 

San^lgaine-less, a. Destitute of blood ; pale. [i2.] 

Ban'gulne-ly, adv. In a sanguine manner. 

1 can not spcculuto quite so sangutnelg m he does. Ilurke. 

Son^glllne-neaB, n. The quality of being sanguine. 

San-^Qln'e-OUB (sSn-gwIn'S-tlB), a. [L. sanguineus. 
Bee Sanouinb.] 1. Abounding with blood; sanguine. 

2. Of or pertaining to blood; bloody; constituting 

blood. Sir T. Browne. 

3. Blood-red ; crimson. Keats. 

San*guittT-ty n. Tlio quality of being san- 
guine ; sanguineness. [iZ.] Su'ift. 

Bail''glli-IllV''0-r0UB (85n''gwt-ntv'd-rK8), a. [L, san~ 
puis 4- vorare to dovourj " Subsisting on blood. 

8an-glllll^O*leil-oy (san-gwTu^fi-len-sj^), n. The state 
of being sanguinolent, or bloody. 

San-gnln'O-lent (-lent), a. [L. sanguinolentus, from 
sanguis blood : cf. F. sanguinolent.’] Tinged or mingled 
with blood ; bloody ; as, sanguinolent sputa. 

San^gUl-Bage (sSn'gwT-suj), n. [L. sangnisugn ; 
sanguis blood -f- sugere to suck.] {Zodl.) A blood- 
sucker, or leech. 

Sail*gtlly'0-r01UI (sfia-gwTv'i-rlls), a. [L. sanguis 
blood + vorare to devour.] (Zool.) Subsisting upon 
blood; — said of certain blood-sucking bats and other 
animals. Seo Vahpirb. 

San^he-drln (sfinMiS-drYn), ) n. [Heb. sanhedrin^ fr. 

SAII^e-drllll (sSn^hi-drlrn), f Or. trvueSpiot / ; avv 
with -f~ eSpa a seat, fr. e^ccrdai to sit. See Sit.] (.reie- 
ish Antiq.) The great council of the Jews, which con- 
sisted of seventy members, to whom tlie higli priest was 
added. It had jurisdiction of religious matters. 

BAn^e-dllSt (-drlst), n. A memlnir of tlio Sanhe- 
drin. Schaeffer {Lange'^s Com,). 

II Sa&lll'ta (sXn'hl-tU), n. [8kr, samhitUy properly, 
combination.] A collection of Yedio hymns, songs, or 
verses, forming the first part of each Veda. 

Sanl-cla (ssn'i-k’l), n. [P., from L. sanare to lioal.] 
(Bot.) Any plant of the umbelliferous genus <Sanicula, 
reputed to have healing powers. 

GUui^i-(Une (sSnOt-dTnb n. [Gr. cravU, -iSo?, a board. 
Bo called in allusion to tlie tabular crystals.] {Min.) A 
variety of orthoclose feldspar common in certain erup- 
tive rocks, as tracli)rte; — called also glassy feldspar. 

II SA'nl'BB (sa'nt-3z), n. [L.] {Med.) A thin, serous 
fluid commonly discharged from ulocra or foul wounds. 

Sa'ni-OUB (-hs), a. [L. saiiiosus, fr. sanies: cf. F. 
sanieux.] 1. {Med.) Tertainiiig to sanies, or partiiklng 
of its nature and appearance ; thin and serous, with a 
•light bloody tinge ; as, the sanioiis matter of an ulcer. 

2. {Med. ) Discharging sanies ; as, a sanious ulcer. 

San^l-ta'll-'AIl (sftn^l-tS'rT-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
health, or the laws of health ; sanitary. 

Sftn^l-taM-atl, n. An advocate of sanitary measures ; 
one especially interested or versed in sanitary measures. 

SBn^l-ta-riBt (sSn^T-tu-rTst), n. A souitarian. 

Sanl-ta^rl-um (-ta'rt-lim), n. [NL. See Sanitary.] 
A health station or retreat; a sanatorium. A sanita- 
rium for troops.” L. Oliphant. 

SanTlB’iry (sSn'T-ti-ry), a. [L. sanitas health : cf. 
P. sanitaire. See Sanity.] Of or pertaining to health ; 
designed to secure or preserve health; relating to the 
preservation or restoration of health ; hygienic ; os, san- 
itary regulations. See the Note under Sanatory. 

Bonita:^ Oonunlsslon. See under Commission. 

Sanl'ta'tlon (-tS'shfin), n. The net of rendering san- 
itary ; the science of sanitary conditions ; the preserva- 
tion of health ; the use of sanitary measures ; hygieue. 

How much sanitation has advanced during the last half cen- 
tury. Ji, Hcu'tshomc. 

Saal'ty (sitn^T-tj^), n. [L. sanitasy from sanus sound, 
healthy. 8m Sanb.j The condition or quality of being 
sane ; soundness or health of body or mind, especially of 
the mind : saneness. 

Saa'iBk (sRu'jSkh n. [Turk. sanjUg.] A district or 
a subdivision of a vilayet. [Turkey] 

8#"^^ (bXd^)? of Sink. 

il itoltk^ (sink'hi), n. [Skr. gankha a shell.] A 
ohank shell {Turbinella pyrum) ; also, a shell bracelet or 
necklace made In India from the chank shell. 

II fianUl'ya (saak'yS), n. a Hindoo system of phi- 
losophy whioh refers all things to soul and a rootless 
germ called prakriti^ consisting of throe elements, good- 
ness, passion, and darkness. Whitworth. 

Bwnop (»n%Qp), n. Same as Bankui*. Bancroft. 

San^anp v-nllp), n, A male Indian ; a brave ; — cor- 
relative of sg^w. 

Ban'ltty (wn'nV), n. The sandp^r. [Prov. Eng.l 

II SailB (sUn ; K. sKnz), prep. IT*. ^ with- 
out.] Without ; deprived or destitute of. Rarely used 
as an English word. ** Sans fail.” Chaucer, 

tktns teeth, sans eyen, sans taste, sans everything. Shak. 

Sui'BOllt (sKn'skrTt), n. Bee Sanskrit. 

n IhUPUI'^-Olilf lOttB' (F. sKN^ka^lAt^ ; E> sSoz^kfi-lbt'), n. 
[F., without kreeohos.] 1. A fellow without breeches ; 
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a ragged fellow ; — a name of reproach given In the first 
French revolution to the extreme repubUoan party, who 
rejected breeches as on emblem peculiar to the upper 
classes or aristocracy, and adopted pantaloons. 

2. Hence, an extreme or radical republican ; a violent 
revolutionist; a Jacobin. 

Banr-cn-lot^c (sBnz'ktt-lSt'tTk), a. Tertaining to, 
or involving, saus-culottism ; radical ; revolutionary ; 
Jacobinical. Carlyle, 

SailB^— Ott-lOt'tiBm (-tYz’m), n. [F. sans-culoitisme.] 
Extreme republican principles ; the principles or prac- 
tice of the sanS'Culotles. 

San^Bkrit (sSn'skrtt), n. [Skr. Saniahfta the Sanskrit 
language, literally, the perfect, polished, or classical 
language, fr. samskfta prepared, wrought, made, excel- 
lent, perfect; sam together (akin to E. same) -f-kita 
mode. See Same, Cbeatb.] [Written also iSarwerf/.] 
The ancient language of the Hindoos, long since obsolete 
in vernacular use, out preserved to the present day as 
the literary and sacred dialect of India. It is nearly al- 
lied to the Persian, and to the principal languages of 
Europe, classical and modem, aiul by its more perfect 
preservation of the roots and forms of the primitive lan- 
guage from which they are all descended, is a most im- 
^rtant assistance in determining their history and rela- 
tions. Cf. Prakrit, and Vbi>a. 

San^Bkrlt, a. Of or pertaining to Sanskrit ; UTitten 
in Sanskrit ; as, a Sanskrit dictionary or inscription. 

San-sktit^lO (sSn-skrYtHk), a. Sanskrit. 

San'Bkrit-lBtt n. One versed in Sanskrit. 

II SanB^-BOWol^ (saN/sbb'sJ'), adv. [F.] Without 
care ; free and easy. 

flail'tal (s&n'tSl), n. [4<fflnfalum -f- piperonaZ.] (Chem.) 
A colorless crystalline substance, isomeric with pipor- 
onal, but having weak acid properties. It is extracted 
from sandalwood. 

San^ta-la'ceoOB (-ta-lS'shOs), a. (Bot.) Of or pertain- 
ing to a natural order of plants {Sanialaeeie)^ of which 
the genus Santalum is the type, and which includes tlie 
bufialo nut and a few other North Ainerican jdanta, and 
many peculiar plants of the southern hemispliero. 

fian-tal^lo (sSn-tSPYk), a. {Che?//.) Of, 2 >t;rtaininp to, 
or obtainecl from, sandalwood {Santahn/t) ; — used specif- 
ically to designate an acid obtained aa a reglnous or red 
(Crystalline dyestuff, which is called also santalin. 

San'ta-lin (sSn'tAlYn), n. [Cf, F. sanialine.] {Chem.) 
Santalic acid. See Santalic. 

II San'ta-lam (-irmi), n. [NL. Bee 8 andai.W'(^od.] 
{Bot.) A genus of trees with entire opposite leaves and 
small apetalous flowers. There are 1os.h thjni a dozen 
species, occurring from India to Australia and the Pa- 
cific Islands. See Sandalwood. 

Ban^tBOB' (sSn'tSz'), n. pi.; sing. Santee (-te')- 
{Kthnol.) One of the seven confederated tribes of In- 
dians belonging to the Sioux, or Dakotas. 

San^ter (sSn'ter), t>. i. Bee Bai!ntbr. 

II Ban'tOn (s&n'tSu), n. [Bp. santout aupmentod fr. 
santo holy, L. «ancft«.] A TurKish saint ; a kind of der- 
visli, regarded by the people as a saint ; also, a hermit. 

San'to-nate (sSu't<)-n£t), n. (Chem.) A salt of ean- 
tonic acid. 

San-tonlo (s5n-t5n'Yk), a. {Chem.) Of, pertaining 
to, or designating, an acid (distinct from santoninic acid) 
obtained from santonin as a white crystalline substance. 

San'tO-nln (san'to-nYn), n. [L. herba santonicn, a 
kind of plant, fr. Sanioni a people of Aquitanla ; cf. Gr. 
ijavT6vtov : cf. F. sa/itonine.] {Chem.) A white crystal- 
line substance having a bitter taste, extracted from the 
buds of levant w'orniseed and used as an anthelmintic. 
It occasions a peculiar temporary color blindness, caus- 
ing objects to appear as if seen through a yellow glass. 

Stn^O-nillAte (-uYn'at), n. (Chem.) A salt of santo- 
ninic acid. 

San^tO-nlnlC (-uTn'Yk), a. (Chem.') Of or pertaining 
to santonin ; — used specifically to designate an acid not 
known in the free state, but obtained in its salts. 

II Ss'O (sk^d), n. {Zool.) Any marine annelid of the 
genus Hyalinmcia^ especially JT. iubicola of Europe, 
which inhabits a transparent movable tube resembling a 
quill in color and texture. 

Sap (sftp), n. [AS. sspp ; akin to OHO. saf, G, snfty 
Icel. safi; of uncerteiu origin; possibly akin to h. sn- 
pere to tMte, to bo wise, saj/a must or new wine boiled 
thick. Cf. Sapid, Sapient.] 1. The juice of plants of 
any kind, e«i)ecially the ascending and descending juices 
or (drculating fluid essential to nutrition. 

The ascending Is the crude sap, the assimilation 
of vmich takes place in the leaves, when it becomes the 
elaborated sap suited to the growth of the plant. 

2. The sapwood, or alburaum, of a tree. 

3. A simpleton ; a saphead ; a milksop. [<SZffn( 7 ] 

Bap ball (Bot.)y any large fungus of the genus Ptdypo- 
rus. See Polyporus. - Sap gresn, a dull light green pig- 
ment prepared from the Juice of the 
rip(^ berries of the Rhamnus cathar- 
ticus, or buckthorn. It is used espe- 
cially by water-color artiste. — Sap 
rot, the dnr rot. Bee under Dry. — 

Sap ittoker (ZoiH . ), any one of several 
species of small American wood- 
peckers of the genus Sphyrapicu.*!, 
especially the yellow-bellied wood- 
pecker (S. varivs) of the Eastern 
United Btatea. They are so named 
because they puncture the bark of 
trees and feed upon the sap. The 
name is loosely appUed to otlier 
woodpeckers. — Bap tubs {Bot.)y a 
vessel that conveys sap. 

SAPPtD 
iSAmNo.] 

, It. sap- 

/wire), fr.s^ a sort of scythe, lL. ycibw- bellied Sap 
sappa a sort of mattock.] 1. To Sucker (Sphurapi- 
auovert by digging or wearing cuavariusp ifsle. 


SAPONACEOUS 


8a|^ V. (. [imp, & p. p. 8a 
OJ pt) ; p. pr, & vb. n. Sappi 
[F. saper (of. Bp, gapar^ It. 



away ; to mine ; to undermine ; to destroy tbo founda* 
tiou of. 


Nor wife their dwellingB were, for sapped by floods, 
* ... .. . •loldgoUs. 



ypllow-brciistcd Snpa- 
ion.or Cnpucldu ((,'<- 
hiin cupucinuii). 


Their houses fell upoo their household gods. Dryilen. 

2. (Mil.) To pierce with saps. 

3. To make unstable or infirm ; to unsettle ; to weaken. 

HHng out the grief that saj>s the mind. Tennyson. 

Itop (sSp), t>. i. To proceed by mining, or by secretly 
undermining ; to execute saps. W. P. CraighUl, 

Both assaults are carried on by sapping. Tatlet'. 

Sap, n. (Mil.) A narrow ditch or trench made from 
the foremost parallel toward tlie glacis or covert way ot 
a besieged jflace by digging under cover of gabions, etc. 

Bap fii^tot (Afif.), a fascine about three feet long, used, 
in samuag, to cIoho the crevices between the gabfous be- 
fore the parapet is made. - Bap rolJor (J///.), a large gs- 
bioii, six or seven feet long, tilled with faw-ines, winch the 
^pper sometimes rolls along before liim for protection 
Irom the fire of au enemy. 

Bap^A-AU^O (ftllp/&-dYiq6), n. Boo Sapodilla. 

BaP^A-1o (fckp'ibji), n. (Zool.) Tlio Rapajou. 

Bap^A-JOU (sfip'A-jCb; F. hA4>^''i6hob'), n. [F. sapa- 
joUy sojoUy Braz. snjna.<<.<;u.] (Zu- 
ol . ) Any one of several specicH of 
South American monkeys of the 
genus CebuSy having long and 
prehensile tails. Som(3 of the 
species are called also capuchins. 

TJie bonnet sapajou (C. suberis- j 
tatus)y tlio goldon-handed sapajou | 

{C. chrysopus), and the white- 
throated siiiiajou {C. hypoleucus) 
are well known species. Bee Cap- 
dciiin. 

SA-pAn' WOOfi^ (sd-iSn' 
wd6d'). [Malay sapang.] (Hot.) 

Adyewood yielded by Cicsalj/inia 
Sap/pany a tlioriiy leguminous tree 
of ^uthern Asia and the neiglihoring iRhuids. It Is tho 
original Brazil wood. [Written also sftpjnni irood.] 

SAp^fnl (pilp'ful), a. Ahouiiding in hap ; eappy. 

BApTlOAd^ (-hCd^, n. A weak-minded, Btuihd fellow ; 
a mllKBop. [Loir] 

SA-phe'noUB (RiV-fri'nhR), a. [Gr. a-a(f>rj^ manifest.] 
(Anat.) (a) Manifi^st; — applied to the two prlncii)nl 
snj>erficial veins of the lower limb of man. (b) Of, per- 
taining to, or in tlio region of, the sapiienous veins ; ns, 
the saphenous nerves ; the saphenous opening, an open- 
ing in the broad fascia of the thigh through which the 
internal saphenous vein passes. 

Sap'lfi (sSp'Td), a. [L. sapidvsy fr, sapere to taste ; cf. 
F. sapide. Bee SAriRNT, Savor.] Having tho power of 
affecting the organs of taste ; iiossessing savor, or flavor. 

CamelB, to make tho water snjndy do raiao tlie mud with their 
feet. Sir Jirowme. 

Ba-pW'l-ty (sApYd'Y-ty), n. [Cf. F. sapiditi.] The 
quality or state of being sapid ; taste ; savor ; savormesa. 

Whether one kind of sapidity is more effective tlian another. 

J/. .S'. J.amson. 

Bap^lfi-neBS^ n. Quality of being sapid ; sapidity. 

When the It-mclUeB fancied the sapidness tiad relish of th# 
fleshpotB, tliey longed to taste and to return. Jer. 7'aylor. 

Ba^pi-enoe (RH'pI-rns), n. [L. sapienlia: cf. F. sa- 
pience. See Sapient.] The quality of being sapient; 
wisdom; sageness; know-ledge. Cowper, 

Woman, if I might eit bosirlo your feet. 

And glean your scntti'rea snpinwe. Tennyson. 

Sa^pl-ADt (-<?nt), a. [h. sapiens, -eu/is, p. pr. of sa- 

« rre to taste, to Imvo sense, to know. See Baoe, a.] 
'ise ; sago ; disccruing ; — often in irony or contempt. 
Where the sapient king 

Held dalllnncc with his fair Egyptian Bpoune. Milton. 
Syn. - Sage; sagacious; knowing; wise; discerning. 
Sa^pl-en^tlAl (-Sn'shffl), a. [L. sapieniialis.] Having 
or affording wisdom. — Sa^pl-e&'tlAl'ly, adv. 

The sapiential books of the Old [TeBtament]. Jer. Taylor, 
Sa^pl-en^tloiUI (-shfis), a. Bapleutial. [GZ)a.] 
Sa'p-A&t-ize, V. t. To make sapient, [i?.] Coleridge. 
Sa'pl-Allt-ly (sa'pY-ffnt-lj^), adv. In a sapient manner. 
Sa^ln-fia'CAOlU (sKp''Yn-da^shtis), a. (Bot.) Of or 
pertaining to an order of trees and shrubs (Sapindacem), 
including the (typical) genus Bapindus, the ma})les, the 
niargosa, and about seventy otlier genera. 

II (sA-pTu'dris), n. [NL., fr. L. sapo soap 

4- Indicus Indian.] (Bof.) A genus of tropical and 8ul>- 
tropical trees with pinnate leaves and panlclod flowers. 
Tho fruits of some niiccics are used instead of soap, and 
their round black seeds are made into necklaces. 
Sai^AAB (bKp'I^h), a. 1. Destitute of sap ; not Juicy. 
2. Fig, : Dry ; ohl ; husky ; withered ; spiritless. “A 
somewhat sapless womanhood.” Lowell. 

Now sapless on tlie verge of dentlj he jdande. Drydeti. 
SapTlllgf'lYng), n. A young tree. Shak. 

Bap^'O-dUTa (sSp^i-dYHi), n. [Sp. zupotey sapofiUOy 
eopotilloy Maxican cochit-zapotl. Cf. Sat-ota.] (Rot.) A 
tall, evergreen, troiucal American tree {Achras Sopota) ; 
also, its edible fruit, the sapodilla plum. [Written also 
sapndilloy soppadillo, .wppodilla, and znpotilla.] 

Sapodilla pltun (Bot.), the fruit of Achras Sapota. It is 
about the sue of an ordinary quince, having a rough, brit- 
tle, dull brown rind, the floBh boiup of a dirty yellowish 
white color, very soft, and dcliciouely pwoet. Called 
also naseberry. It is eatable only w-hen it begins to be 
spotted, and is much used in desserts. 

Ba-pof 'e-nln (sA-pbj'S-nYn), n. [iL^anonln -f -gen -f- 
-fn.] (Chem.) A white crystalline substnuco obtained 
by the decomposition of saponin. 

Bap^O-na^OAOlUI (sSp'B-na'shiis), a. [L. sano, -onis, 
soap, of Teutonic origin, and akin to E. soap. See Soap,] 
Resembling soap ; having thtj qualities of soaj) ; soupy. 

lounds of on acid 
salt. 
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fiap^O'IUO'l'ty n. The quality or 

•tate of being saponaceous. 

Sap^O>XUl'ry (sSp'd-ni-ry), a. Saponaceous. Boyle. 

Sa-ponl-li^a'hle (sA-pSu't-fi-'^b’l), a. Capable of 
conversion into soap ; as, a saponifiable substance. 

Sa-POni-ll'Oa'tion (ai-p5n/T-fI-k5'shtin), n. [Cf. F. 
saponificaiion. See SAPOwurY.] The act, process, or 
result, of soap making ; conversion into soap ; speciflo* 
ally {Chem.)^ the decomposition of fats and other ethe- 
real salts by alkalies ; as, the saponification of ethyl 
acetate. 

Sa-ponl-li^ar (sA-pSn'T-fl'Sr), n, {Chem.) That which 
saponities ; any reagent used to cause saponlAcation. 

Sa-pon^l'fy (-fl), V . t. [imp, & p. p. Saponified (-fid) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Saponiftino (-fl'ing).] [L. sapo, -onus, 

soap 4“ -fy' cf* P* sapomfier.'\ To convert into soap, 
as tallow or any fat; hence {Cheni.), to subject to any 
similar process, as that which ethereal salts undergo in 
decomposition ; as, to saponify ethyl acetate. 

Sap'O-nlll («5p'ft-nTn), n. [L, sapo, -onis, soap : cf. 
F. saponine.'l [Chem.) A poiHonons glucosido found in 
many plants, as in the root of soapwort [Sapotiarui), in 
the bark of soap bark {Quillaia), etc. It is extracted as 
a white amortmous powder, wliich occasions a soapy 
lather in solution, and produces a local amesthesia. For- 
merly called also strut him, quillaiin, senegin, pohjgalic 
acid, etc. By extension, any one of a group of related 
bodies of which saponin proper is the type. 

Sap^O-nltO (-nit), n. [8w. sapojiit, fr. L. sapo, -onis, 
Boap.J (Min.) A hydrous silicate of magnesia and alu- 
mina. It occurs in soft, soap^', amorphous masses, Ailing 
veins in serpentine and cavities in trap rock. 

Sap'O-nul (8«p'o-nai), n. [F. snponule, fr. L. sapo, 
-onis, soap.] (Old Chem.') A soapy mixture obtained by 
treating an essential oil with an alkali : hence, any simi- 
lar compound of an essential oil. [Written sXm sapo- 

II Cul'por (sa'pbr), n. [L. See Savor.] Power of af- 
fecting the organs of taste ; savor ; Aavor ; taste. 

There is BOine ea/w in ull aliineiits. Sir T. lirowne. 


Sap'o-rlf'lo (sSp'fi-rTf'Ik), 


[L. sapor taste -j- fa- 


[L*. sapor \ 

cere to make.] Having the power to produce the sensa- 
tion of taste ; producing taste, Aavor, or relish. 

Sap^0-r08'l-ty (-rWl-t^), n. The quality of a body 
by which it excites the sensation of taste. 

Sap'O-rOUfl (sSp^;)-rtl3), a. [L. saporus that relishes 
well, savory, fr. sapor taste.] Having Aavor or taste ; 
yielding a taste, [ii.] Bailey. 

Sa-po'ta (sd-pC'ti), n. [NL., from Sp. sapote, zapote. 
See Sapodilla.] (Bot.) Tlie sapodilla. 

Sap^O-ta'ceoua (sSp'ft-ta'shtls), a. (Dot.y Of or per- 
taining to a natural order (Sapotaceve) of (mostly trop- 
ical) trees and shrubs, including the star apple, the Lu- 
cuma, or natural marmalade tree, the gutta-percha tree 
(Isonandra), and the Indian mahwa, as well os the saiio- 
dilla, or sapota, after which the order is named. 

Sap-pan' wood' (sSp-pSn' wcibip)- Sapan wood. 

Sap'pare (sSp'pSr), n. [F. .^appare; — m called by 
Saussure.] (3fi«.) Kyanlte. [Written also ^a/i/iar.] 

Sap'por (sUp'per), n. [Cf. P. sapextr.'] One who saps ; 
speclAcally one who is employed in working at 

•aps, building and repairing fortiAcations, and the like. 

Bap'phio (sSf'Tk), a. [L. Sapphicus, Or. 2a7r(^i«c6f, fr. 
lianifio Sappho.] 1, Of or pertaining to Sappho, the 
Grecian ixietess ; os, Sapphic odes; Sapphic verso. 

2. (Pros.) Belonging to, or in the manner of, Sappho ; 
— said of a certain kind of verse reputed to have been 
invented by Sappho, consisting of Ave feet, of which the 
first, fourth, and fifth are trochees, the second is a spon- 
dee, and the third a dactyl. 

Sap'phlO, n. (Pros.) A Sapphic verse. 

Sap'phlro (sXf'ir or -8r ; *277), n. [OE. savhir, F. 
saphir, Ii. sapphirus, Gr. trdrrt{}tip<K, of Oriental origin; 
cf. Heb. sappTr.^ 1. (Min.) Native alumina or alumin- 
ium sesqutoxide, Al.^Oa ; corundum ; esx>., the blue trans- 
parent variety of corundum, highly prlz^ as a gem. 

Of rubies, sapphit es, and of pcarles white, Chaxieer. 

Sapphire occurs in hexagonal crystals and also in 
granular and massive forms. The name sapphire is usu- 
* ally restricted to the blue (crystals, while the bright red 
crystals are called Oriental rubies (see under Ruby), the 
amethystine variety Oriental amethyst (see under Ame- 
THTBT), and the dull massive varieties corxmdxim (a name 
which is also used as a general term to Include all varie- 
ties). Bee Corundum. 

2. The color of the gera ; bright blue. 

3. (Zo6l.) Any humming bird of the genus Hylocha- 
ris, native of South America. The throat and breast are 
usually bright blue. 

Star sapphire, or Asterlated sapphlrs (Min.), a kind of 
sapphire which exhibits asterism. 

Sap'phire, a. Of or resembling sapphire ; sapphir- 
ine ; blue. “ Tlie sai^hire blaze.” Gray. 

Sap'phlr-ine (sSi'er-in), a. Resembling sapphire ; 
made 


of several species of 
brilUant South Ameri- 
can humming birds of 
the genus Sappho, hav- 
ing very bright-colored and | 
deepW forked tails ; — called 
tMsojiretail, 

S»'p^nam (sSp'pT-uCs), 
n. quality of being sap- 
py; Juiciness. 

Sftp'po-dllla («Xr/pfi-<iTi'- 

lA), n. (Bot. ) Sec SAPoortLA. 

Sap^ ( )t a- [ ('om- 

par. 8AiTrBR(-pI-5r); superl. 

Bappisst.] [From 1st Sap.] 

1. Abounding with sap ; full of sap : juicy ; succulent. 



Sappho (Sappho spar- 
ganitra). 


2. Hence, young ; not firm ; weak ; feeble. 

When he had paaaed this weak and sappy age. Hayward. 

3. Weak in intellect. [Low'\ 

4. (Bot.) Abounding in sap ; resembling, or consisting 
largely of, sapwood. 

Sap'pF (»*P'p 5^)» a* [Written also sapy."] [Cf. L. 
sapere to taste.] Musty : tainted. [Obs.j 
M-propll'a-ffan (sA-prof'A-gan), n. [Gr. aavpot rot- 
ten -|- to eat; cf. F. saprophage.'] (Zodl.) One 
of a tribe of beetles which feed upon decaying animal 
and vegetable substances ; a carrion beetle. 

Sa-proph'a-fOllB (-gtls), a. (Zodl.) Feeding on car- 
rion. 

Sap'ro-phytO (sSp'r^-fit), n. [Gr. irairp6i rotten -f- 
4>vt6p a plant,] (Bot.) Any plant growing on decayed 
aninuil or vegetable matter, as most fungi and some 
tlowcring plants with no green color, as the Indian pipe. 

Sap'ro-phyt'lC (-fit'lk), «. Feeding or growing upon 
decaying animal or vegetable matter ; pertaining to a 
saproph}rte or the saprophytes. 

lUl^ga-gO (skp'sA-gft), n. [G. scfmbzieger ; schaben 
to shave, to scraj^ -f- zieger a sort of whey.] A kind of 
Swiss cheese, of a jpreenish color, flavored with melilot. 
Sap'sknll' (-skU'), n. A saphead. [Ia)w'\ 
Sap^n-oala (sUp'fi-kS'yA ; Pg. sA'pdb-kS'ya), n. [Pg. 
sajmeayu.'] A Brazilian tree. See Ijicythis, and 

Monkey-pot. [Written also sajittcaya."] 

Sapncala nut (Bot.)% the seed of the sapucaia ; — called 
also parxuiise nut. 

Sap'WOOd' (sUp'wdbd'), 71. (Bot.) The alburnum, or 
part of the wood of any exogenous tree next to the bark, 
being that portion of the tree through which the sap 
flows most freely ; — distinguished from hearhvood. 

Sai^a-ba-lte (sSr'A-bA-it), n. [LL. Sarabditae, pi.] 
(Eccl. Mist. ) One of certain vagrant or heretical Oriental 
monks In the early church. 

Sar'a-band (-bknd), n. [F. sarahonde, 8p. tarabanda, 
fr. Per. serbend a song]. A slow Spanish dance of Sara- 
cenic origin, to an air m triple time ; also, the air itself. 

She hftfl brought us the newest saraband from the court of 
Queen Mab. Sir W. .Scott. 

Sar'a-oen (-sfin), n. [L. Saracenus, perhaps fr. Ar. 
sharqi, pi, sharqiln. Oriental, Eastern, fr. sharaqa to 
rise, said of the sun : cf. F. sarrasin. Cf. Sarcenet, 
Sarrasin^ Siroooo.] Anciently, an Arab ; later, a Mus- 
sulman : in the Middle Ages, the common term among 
Christians in Europe for a Mohammedan hostile to the 
crusaders. 

Barsesns' oonsoimd (Bat.), a kind of ragwort (Senecio 
Saraccnicus), anciently used to heal wounds. 
Sar^a-oen'io (-sfiu'Tk), | a. Of or pertaining to the 
Sar'a-oon'io-al (-T-k«l), j Saracens ; as, Saracenic 
architecture. ** Saracenic inusio.” Sir IV. Scott. 

Sar'a-Slll (sAr'A-sTn), n, (Arch.) Beo Sarrasin. 

II Sa'ras-wa'tl (sa'ras-wh'te), n. [Skr. Sarajtvan.'] 
(Hind. Myth.) The sakti or wife of Bri^ma; the Hindoo 
goddess of learning, music, and poetry. 

Sar'caam (sar'kSz’m), n. [F. sarcasme, L. sarcas- 
mxis, Gr. aapKaapoi, from trapicd^etv to tear flesh like 
dogs, to bite the lit>8 in rage, to speak bitterly, to sneer, 
fr. <rapf, «rap<t<k, flesh.] A keen, reproachful expres- 
sion ; a satiiical remark uttered with some degree of 
scorn or contempt ; a taunt ; a gibe ; a cutting jest,^ 

The tarramis of those critics who imagine our art to he u mat- 
ter of inspiration. .Sir J. lieynohh. 

Syn. — Satire ; irony ; ridicule ; taunt ; gibe. 
Sar-CU'inoilB (skr-kSs'mfis), a. Sarcastic. [Obs.’] 
Sarca^mous scandal.” Hudibras. 

Sar-oas'tlO (-kSs'tlk), ) a. Expressing, or expressed 
SAT-OM'tlO-al (-tl-kal), ) by, Barcasm ; cliaracterized 
by, or of the nature of, sarcasm ; given to the use of sar- 
casm ; bitterly satirical ; scornfully severe ; taunting. 

What a fierce and sarcastic reprehension would this have 
drawn from the friendship of the world 1 Smith. 

Sar-cai'tio-al-ly, adv. In a sarcastic luanner. 
Sar'oel (skr'sfil), n. [OF. cercel, F. cerceau, L. cir- 
cellxu, dim. of cirtkUus. See Cibclk.] One of the outer 
pinions or feathers of the wing of a bird, csp. of a liawk. 
Siur'06le4 (-sSld), a. (Her.) Cut through the middle. 
II Sar'celle' (sAr'aCl'), n. [F., fr. L. querquedula.^ 
(Zodl.) The old squaw, or long-tailed duck. 

Saroe'net (sKrs'nSt), n. [OF. sarcenet; ct. LL. sara- 
cenicum cloth made by BuEcens. See Saracen.] A 
species of flue thin silk fabric, used for linings, etc. 
[Written also sarsenet.'] 

Thou green Barccnet flap for a sore eye. Shtsl. 

Sar'dll (sar'sTn), n. Same as Htpoxantbxn. 

II Sar-Ol'Iia (sSr-aPnA), n. [NL., fr. Gr. wdoxivoc of 
flesh, fr. trdpi, <rapK6^, flesh.] (Biol.) A genus of bacteria 
found in various organic fluids, especially in those of the 
stomach, associated with certain diseases. The individ- 
ual organisms undergo dlvisiou along two perpendicular 
partitions, so that multiplication takes phmo in two di- 
rections, ^viny groups of four cubical cells. Also used 
adjectlvely ; as, a sardna micrococcus ; a sarcinn group. 

Bardna form (Biol.), the tetrad fonn seen in the divi- 
sion of a dumb - bell group of micrococci into four ; — 
applied particularly to bacteria. See Micrococcus. 

fiUui^Ole (riir'kT), v. (. [P. sarcler to weed, fr. L. sar- 
culare to hoe, fr. sarculum hoe,] To weed, or clear of 
weeds, with a hoe. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 

Sar'OO- (sUr'kfl-). A combining form from Or. erdp^, 
0‘apK6i,fie.^h; as, surcophagous, flesh-eating ; saroology. 

II Sar-COb'a-BlB (Rar-klib'AsTs), n. ; pi. Saroobasbs 
(- sSz). [NL., fr, Gr. udpf, o-apsov, flesh -f~ Pdtriv base.] 

(Bot.) A fruit consisting of many dry indeliiscent cells, 
which contain but few seeds and cohere about a common 
style, as in tlie mallows. 

’Sar'OO-blABt (skr'kfi-blXst), n. [Narco- -f-.*fazf.] (Zo- 
ol.) A minute yellowish body present in the interior of 
certain rhizop^s. 

Sar'OO-carp (-kSrp), n. [Sarco--\- Gr. aaprrdc fruit : 
cf. F. sarcocarpe.] (Bot.) The fleshy part of a stone 


fruit, situated between the skin, or epioarp, and the 
stone, or endocarp, as in a peach. See JUust. of Emdo- 
cart. 

This term has also been used to denote any fruit 
which is fleshy throughout. M. T. Masters. 

Sor'oa-oele (skrTcfl-sSl), n. [Gr. erapKotefihii ; trdp^, 
arapKOi, flesh aijAij tumor: cf. F. sarcocile.] (Med.) 
Any solid tumor of the testicle. 

Sar'OO-COl (sttr'kft-kBl), l w. [L. sarcocolla, from Gr, 

Snr'GO-OOl'lE (-kbl'lB), f aopaoxdAAa ; trdp^, oopxdc, 
flesh -f- KbhXa glue : ci. P. sarcocolle.] A gum rosin 
obtained from certain shrubs of Africa (Penica), — for- 
merly thought to cause healing of wounds and ulcers. 

BU^OOde (sUr'kSd), n. [Gr. trapKujSrjr fleshy ; ordpf 
flesh -f- eZSov form. Cf. Barcoid.] (Biol.) A name ap- 
plied by Dujardiu in 1836 to the gelatinous material 
forming the bodies of the lowest animals ; protoplasm. 

Sar'GO-derm (sUrOeft-derm), I n. [NL. sarcoderma. 

II Sar'OO-der'ma (-dSr'mk), ( See Saroo-, and Derm.] 
(Bot.) (a) A fleshy covering of a seed, lying between the 
external and internal integuments, (b) A sarcocarp. 

Sar-cod'lc (sHr-kSd'Tk or -kS'dlk), a. (Biol.) Of or 
pertaining to sarcode. 

Sar'COld(siir'koid), [Qr. <rap#fOfi6uy. See Sarcode.] 
(Biol.) Resembling flesh, or muscle ; composed of sarcode. 

Sar^OO-lao'tiC (sSr'kft-lSk'tTk), a. [Sarco- -f facfic.] 
(Physiol. Chem.) Relating to muscle and milk ; os, sar- 
colacHc odd. See Lactic acid, under Lactic. 

Sar'OO-lem'ma (-l&m'm&), n. [NL., from Gr. trdp^, 
crapKOi, flesh -f Keppa rind, skin.] (Axiat.) The very 
tliin transparent and apparently homogeneous sheath 
which incloses a striated muscular fiber ; the myoleinma. 

Sar'GO-line (sSr'kfi-lIn), a. [Or. <rdp\, trapKot, flesh.] 
(3fin.) Flesli-colored. 

Sar'CO-log'lo (siir''kft-15j'Ik), 1 a. Of or pertaining to 

Sar'CO-lOKlC-al (-15j'I-kol), J sarcology. 

Bar-COl'O-gy (sUr-kSl'ft-jJ^), n. [Sarco- -logy : cf. 
P. sareologie.] That part of anatomy whicli treats of 
the soft parts. It includes myology, angiology, neurol- 
ogy, and splanchnology. 

II Bar-00'ina(siir-k5'm&), n. ;pl L. Sarcomata (-kbm'- 
AtA or -k^niA-tA), E. Sarcomas (-ko'mAz). [NL., from 
Gr. adaKiopa, from <rdpf, aapxos, flesh.] (Med.) A tu- 
mor of fleshy consistence ; — formerly applied to many 
varieties of tumor, now restricted to a variety of malig- 
nant growth made up of (xills resembling those of fetal 
development without any proper intercellular substance. 

Bar-00m'a-t01I8 (-k5ni'At&8 or -k^'inAtfis), a. (Med.) 
Of or pertaining to sarcoma ; resembling sarcoma. 

II Bfur-ooph'a-ga (skr-kSf'AgA), «. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
See Sarcophagus.] (Zodl.) A suborder of carnivorous 
and insectivorous marsupials including the dasyures and 
the opossums. 

II Iw-ooph'a-ga, n. [NL., fem. sing. See Sarcopha- 
gus.] (Zo'ol.) A genus of Oiptcra, including the flesh flies. 

Sar-ooph'a-gan (-gun), n. 1. (Zd<)l.) Any animal 
which oats flesh, especially any carnivorous marsupial. 

2. (Zodl.) Any fly of the genus Burcoi'hnga. 

Sar-OOph'a-gouB (-gfiB), a. (Zodl. ) Feeding on flesh ; 
flesh-eating ; carnivorous. 

Bar-Gopn'a-guB (-gfls), n. ; pi. L. BARcopnAoi (-jl), 
E. Barcophagusks (-gfie^z). [L., fr. Gr. <rapKo<f}dyoi, 
properly, eating flesh ; adp^, (7op*fd«, flesh ihaysle to 
eat. Cf. Sarcasm.] 1. A species of limestone used 
among the Greeks for making coflius, which was so 
called because It consumed within a few weeks the flesh 
of bodies deposited in it. It is otherwise called lapis 
Assius, or A ssinn Afone, and is said to have been found 
at Assos, a city of Lycia. Holland. 

2. A coflin or chest-sliaiie^ tomb of the kind of stone 
described above ; hence, any stone coffin. 

3. A stone shaped like a sarcophagus and placed by a 
grave as a memorial. 

Bar-ooph'a-pnr (-j^)* W. [Gr. a-apKo<fjayta. See Sar- 
cophagus.] The practice of eating tiesh. 

Bar'oo-phlle (sarHift-fn), n. [Norco- -}- Gr. a 

lover.] (Zodl.) A flesh-eating animal, especially any 
one of the carnivorous marsupials. 

II Bar-oop'tM (i^-kSp'tez), n. pNL., from Gr. erdp$, 
trapKo^, flesh -f- fcoirrsiv to cut.] (Zodl.) A genus of 
parasitic mites including the itoli mites. 

Bar-cop'tid (-tld), n. (Zodl.) Any species of the 
genus Sareoptes and rela^ genera of 
mites, comprising the Itch mites and 
mange mites. — o. Of or jrertainlng to the 
itch mites. 

II Bar'oo-xiuun'plil (sUr'k6-r8m'fi), n. 



pi. [NL., fr. Gr. <rap£, traptc6t, flesh 
pdfjufT^ beak.] (Zodl.) A division of rap- 
torial birds comprising tlie vultures. 

ii Sar'oo-Bep'tnin ^s6p't(im), n.; pi. 

Sarcosxpta (-tA). [Sarco- -{• septum.] Sareoptid (Sor- 
(Zool.) One of the mesenteries of an an- « fl*!* „ 
thozoan. cnlarrged. 

Bar'OO-lill (sUr'ko-sTn), n. (Physiol. Chem.) A crys- 
talline nitrogenous substance, formed in the decomposi- 
tion of creatin (one of the constituents of muscle tissue). 
Chemically, It is methyl glycocoll. 

II Sar-OO^BtvCBUr-kfl'sTs), 11. [NL., fr. Or. (rdpKuen.%, fr. 
trdp^, trapnde, flesh.] (Med.) (a) Abnormal formation of 
flesh, (b) Sarcoma. 

BMT-OOt'io (-kStfik), a. [Or. aapfctarucSt : of. F. sar- 
cotique.] (Med.) Producing or promoting the growth of 
flesh. [iZ.]— n. A sarcotic medicine. [-R*] 

Bat'ooiib (sBr'kfiH), a. [Or. <rdp(, aapKdt, flesh.] 
(Anat.) Fleshy ; — applied to the minute structural ele- 
ments, called sarcous elements, or sarcous disks, of which 
striated muscular fiber Is composed. 

Sar'on-la'tlon (siir/kfl-lS'shlin), n. [L. sarculatio. 
See Sarcle.] A weeding, as with a hoe or a rake. 

Bkrd (sUrd), n. [L. sarda, Gr. adpStov, or txdpitoe (so. 
htStK), I. e,, Sardian stone, fr. Xdpoioe Ssyrdiait, 'S.dpbsit 
Sardes, the capital of Lydia: cf. F. sardc.\Ci. Sardius.] 
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{Min.) A variety of caraeliau, of a rich reddish yellow 
or brownish red color. 8oe the Note under Chalcedony. 

8«I^da-0liat6 (sUr'd^-k^t), n. [L, surdachates ; cf. F. 
gardachate. Bee Baud, and Aoatb.] (Min.) A variety 
of agate containing sard. 

Sar'dan (-dan), \ n. [It. snrdella. Bee Babdins a 
Sai/dal (-^61), ) fish.] (Zodl.) A sardine. [O&s.] 
Sar'del, n. A precious stone. Bm Sabdivs. 

Sar'dine (aUr^den or sHr-dSu' ; 277), n. [F. gardine 
(cf. Bp. gardU a 

«a, rarda, It. 

gar- 

della)^ L. gar- 
dina^ garda ; 
cf. Gr. crapSij- 

vn. erdaSa . : so Mr V 


Sark/lng (skrk'In^, n. ' Wi"' --W 
[From Sakk shirt.] (Carp.) Sarlguc ( Didelphyit opox- 
Thin boards for sheathing, as sum). Female and yuung. 
above the rafters, and under the 
shingles or slates, and for siTnilor purposes. 

8firTao(Blir'ljIk), 1 n. [Mongolian gariyk.l (Zoo!.) 

Sarlyk (-llk), ( Tim yak. 

Sar-ma'tlail (sUr-niS'slmn), 1 a. [L. Sarmntirug.']Oi 

Sar-mat^O (sHr-mSt^k), ) or pertaining to tlnr- 
matia, or its inhabitants, the ancestors of the Russians 
and the Polos. 

Sar^ment (skr^mSut), n. [L. sannentum a twig, fr. 
garpere to out oft, to trim: cf. F. garment.'] (Bot.) A 
prostrate flliform stem or runner, os of the strawberry. 
Me Rukkbu. 

Sar^men-ta'ceoilB (sUiymSn-ta'shfis), a. (Bot.) Bearing 
samients, or runners, os the strawberry. 

Sar-'men-toae' (sUr'mSn-tSfr' or skr-mffn'tSs), a. [L 
garmentogug: cf. F. garmenteux. 

SeeBARMKNT.] (.Bof.) (a) Long .1 . / I Wjj, t 

and flliform, and almost naked, \ Ma ymKil AW/ 
or having only leavet at the , 
joints where It strikes root; as, 
a garmentoge gteai. (6) Bearing 
•arments; sarmantaoeous. ^ 

Sar-maa^tOUk (sKr-mBn'tfls), Sannentose Stem, 

o* (Bot.) Sari^ntOBe. 


Barn (skm), n. [W. sam a causeway, paving.] A 
pavement or stepping-stone. {Prov. Eng.] Johnson. 

II Sa'rong (stt'rSng), n. [Malay gaining.] A sort of 
petticoat worn by both sexes in Java ana the Malay 
Archipelago. Balfour (Cyc. of India). 

Safroa (si'rbs), n. pTL., fr. Gr. crdpo^.] (Astron.) A 
Ch^dean astronomical period or cycle, the length of 
which has been variously estimated from 3, GOO years to 
3,000 days, or a little short of 10 years. Brando & C. 

Sar'plar (sUr'plSr), n. [Cf. LL. sarplare. Bee Bar- 
TLisR.] A large bale or package of wool, containing 


107, ordpfia ; so If * 

the^Wand*^^ F.uruponn Sardine {CJujita pUchardug). 

Sardinia^ Gr. SapSui.] (Zo'ol.) Any one of several small 
species of herring which are commonly preserved In olive 
oil for foodj especially the pilchard, or European sardine 
(Clupea pdchardus). The California sardine (Clupea 
sagax) is similar. The American sardines of the Atlantic 
co.-vst are mostly tlio young of the common herring and 
of the menhaden. 

Sar^dine (-dTn or -din ; 277), n. See Sardius. 

Sar-dlnT-an (sUr-dln'I-an), a. [L. Sardinumns.] Of 
or pertaining to the island, kingduni, or people of Sar- 
dinia. — n, A native or inhabitant of Sardinia. 

Sai/^-1UI (sSr'dl-ttfl), n. [L. sardius., lapis sardinus, 
Gr. orupdivov At0ov, adpBiov. See Sard.] A precious 
stone, probably a carueliau, one of whitih was set in 
Aaron’s breastplate. Ex. xxvlii. 17. 

Sar^doin (sSr'doln), n. [Cf. F. sardoine.] (Min.) 
Bard ; caniolian. 

Sar-dO'nl'an (sUr-dS'nT-an), a. [Cf. F. sardonien.] 
Sardonic. “ With smile.’* Spenser. 

Sar-don'lc (-(ftn'Tk), a. [F. sardoniqnc^ L. sardo- 
nin.tf Gr. capfidi/ioc, aapSovio^, perhaps fr. craiptiv to grin 
like a dog, or from a certain plniitof.SV/r<///i/a, Gr. SapfioJ, 
which was said to screw up the face of the eater.] 
Forced ; unnatural ; Insincere ; hence, derisive, mocking, 
malignant, or bitterly sarcastic ; applied only to a 
langli, smile, or some facial semblance of gayety. 

Where Btrainod,«i>v/o«»r amilcs are glozinp Btill, 

And tfrlef is forced to laugh agftinat her will, .yir //, IVotton. 

The scornful, ferociouB, sardonic grin of a bloody rufllnn. 

llurke. 

Sardonic grin or Isngh, an old medical term for a spas- 
modic affection of the muscles of the face, giving it an 
appearance of laughter. 

Sar-donlo, a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling, a kind 
of linen made at Colchis. 

Sar'do-nyz (skr'do-nlks), n. [L., fr. Or. aapUrv^. 
Bco Bard, and Onyx.] (Min.) A variety of onyx con- 
sisting of sard and white chalcedony in alternate layers. 

II Sa'ree (sU'rS), n. [Hind, Tlio principal gar- 

ment of a Hindoo woman. It consists of a long jiieco of 
cloth, which is wrapped round the middle of tho body, a 
portion being arranged to liang domi in front, and the re- 
mainder passed across the bosom over the left shoulder. 

Sar-gas'BO (skr-gSs'sft), n. [Bp. sargazo seaweed.] 
(Bot.) The gulf weed. See under Gulf, 

Saxgsiio Bos, a largo tract of tho North Atlantic Ocean 
whore sargasso in great abundance floats on the surface. 

II Sar-gas^Bnm (-sttm), n. [NL.] (Bot.) A genus of 
algan including the gulf weed. 

II Sar'f 0 (sUr'gfi), n. [Sp. sargo, L. sargus a kind of 
fish.] (Zo'ul.) Any one of several species of sparold fishes 
belonging to Sargus, Pomadasyg^ and related genera ; — 
called also .mr, and saragn. 

II Sa'rl (sU'rS), n. Same as 

II Sa-rigne' (sd-rSgO, 
from Braz. ^ariguria, ^ariguei- 
rn.] (Zo'ol.) A small Boutli 
American opossum {Didelpfnjs 
opossum)., having four white 

^ Sark (siirk),* 71. [AS. serre, 
syi'cfi, a shirt; akin to Icel. 
serkr, Sw. sdrk.] A shirt. [9co/.] > 

Bark, u. f. (Carp.) To cover 
with aarkliig, or thin boards. 

Sar'kln (sUr^kYn), »i. [Gr. 

<rdp$, aapKdt^ flesh.] (Phy.<dol. ^ 

Chem.) Same as HveoxANTinN. 


oar'puer tsar^pier), n. lF. serpultere; cf. rr. sarpe- 
lheira,LJb. serpelleriat serpleria^ Catalan sarpallera, Bp. 
arjnllef'a.] A coarse cloth made of hemp, and used for 
packing goods, etc. [Written also sai'pderc.] Tyru'hitt, 
Sar'po (^r'pfl), n. [Corruption of Bp. sapo a toad.] 
(Zddl.) A large toadfish of the Southern United States 
and the Gulf of Mexico (Batrachus tau^ \gx. pardus). 

II Sar'ra-OO'nl-a (sSiyrA-sS'nT-a), n. [NL. So named 
after a Dr. Sarrazin of Quebec.] (Bot.) A genus of 
American perennial herbs growing in bogs ; the Ameri- 
can pitcher plant. 

or* They have hollow pitcher-shaped or tubular 
leaves, and solitary flowers with an umbrella-shaped 
style. SaiTacenia purpurea, the sidesaddle flower, is 
common at the North ; S. Jiava^ rubra^ JJrummondiit 
variolaris, and psittacina are Southern species. All are 
insectivorous, catching and drowning insects in their cu- 
rious leaves. See lUust. of Sidesaddle fiower^ under 
Sidesaddle. 

Sar^ra-ain ) (sttr'rA-sTn), n. [F. garrasine, LL. sara- 
Saj/ra-Slno ) cma. Bee Saracen.] (Fort.) A jKirt- 
cullis, or herse. [Written also «ara«m.] 

Sai^M (sar'si^, n. Sarsaparilla. [Written also sarsa.] 
Sar^aa-pa-rll^ (-pArrTi'i&), n. [Bp. zai'zaparrilhi ; 
zarza a bramble (perhaps fr. Bisc. zai'tzia) -j- prirra a 
vine, or Parillo., a physician said to have discovered it.] 
{Hot.) (rt) Any plant of several tropical American spe- 
cies of Smilax. (b) The bitter mucilaginous roots of such 
plants, used in medicine and in sirups for soda, eto. 

The name is also applied to many otJier plants 
and their roots, especially to tho Aialia nudicauhs, tho 
wild sarsaparilla of the United States. 

Bar^sa-pa-rUHn (-iTn), n. Boo Parit.lin. 

Barse (skrs), n. [F. aua, OF. saas, LL. getathm, it. 
L. seta a stiff hsir.] A fine sieve; a scarce. [Obs.] 
Sana, t. To sift through a sarse. [02>.f.] 

Bar'sen (sUr'sSn), ». [Et3rmol. uncertain ; perhaps 
for saracen stone. L e., a heathen or pagan stone or mon- 
ument.] One 01 the large sandstono blocks scattered 
over the English chalk downs ; — - culled also garsen stoyie, 
and Druid stone. {Eng.] 

Sarse^nat (sars'nSt), n. See Sarcenet. 

Bart (sSrt), n. An assart, or clearing. [Of>.?.] Bailey. 
Bar-to'rl-al (skr-t5'rl-al), a. [See Sartorius.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to a tailor or his work. 

Our legs skulked under the table as free from sartoriul im- 
pertinences as those of the noblest suvnges. LowU. 

2. (Anat.) Of or pertaining to the sartorius muscle. 

II Sar-tO^li'Ua (-lls), n. [NL., fr. L. sartor a patcher, 
tailor, fr. sarcire^ sartum^ to patch, mend.] (Anat.) A 
muscle of the thigh, called the tailor's muscle, which 
arises from the hip bone and is inserted just below tho 
knee. So named because its contraction W’as supposeil 
to produce the position of the legs assumed by the tailor 
in sitting. 

Sacrum liaa^ (sa'rttra US'). (Ch. of Eng.) A liturgy, 
or use, put forth about 1087 by St. Osmund, bishop of 
Sarutn, booed on Anglo-Saxon and Norman customs. 

Baak (sSsh), «. [Pers. ghast a sort of girdle.] A scarf 
or band worn about tho waist, over the shoulder, or 
otherwise ; a belt ; a girdle, — w'orn by women and chil- 
dren as an ornament ; also w'om as a badge of distinc- 
tion by military oflBcers, members of societies, etc. 

Sau, t*. t. To adorn w ith a sash or scarf. Burke. 
Saab, n. [F. chassis a frame, sasli, fr. chdsse a shrine, 
reliquary, frame, L. copjtflf. Bee Case n box.] 1. The fram- 
ing in which the panes of glass are set hi a glazed window 
or door, including the narrow liars between the p^es. 

2. In a sawmili, the rectangular frame in which the 
saw is strained and by which it is carried up and down 
with a reciprocating motion ; — also called gate. 

French sssh, a casement swin^ng on Idnges; — in dis- 
tinction from a veitical sash, sliding up and down. 

Saak, V. t. {in^. & p. p. Sashed (sXsht) ; p. pr. & 
rb. n. Sashing.] To furnish with a sash or saslies ; ns, 
to sash a door or a window. 

Bask'er-y (-Sr-y), n. [Ftoti Ist Sash.] A collection 
of sashes ; ornamentation by means of sashes, [i’.] 

Distinguished by their sasheries and Insignia. Carlyle. 
Sash'oon (-Son), n. [Etymology uncertain.] A kind 
of pad worn on the leg under the boot. [0^.?. J Eares. 

M^Bln (sS'sYn), n. (Zo'ol.) The In- . 

dian antelope (Antilope besoartiea, or 
eenneapra), noted for Its beauty and # 

swiftness. It has long, spiral, divergent 
horns. 

Saa'ia-ky (sSs's&.by), ) m 

Saa'M-kye (-sA-bi), ( 

n. (^oof.) A large African 


with aromatic bark and leaves. — OhUisn satssftsa, an 
aromatic tree (Laurelia semj>e7rit'ens). — Hew Zealand 
eauafras, a similar tree {Laurelia Bovse Zelandiie).— 
Sauafras nut. See I*ichurim bean. — Swamp sassafras, 
tho sweet bay (Mafpiotia glauca). See Maonoua. 

Sai'M-nage (sSs'sA-uaj), n. [Bee Basse a sieve.] 
Stones left after sifting. Smart. 

Bas^sa-ni'ra (sas'sA-rS'rd), n. [Perh. a corruption of 
certiorari, the name of a writ.] A word used to empha- 
size a statemont. [0&5.] 

Out she shall pack, with a sasoarara. Gnldsmith. 
Bbbm (s&s), n. [D. sas, fr. F. sas tlio basin of a water- 
fall.] A sluice or lock, as in a river, to mako it more 
navigable. [G6s.] Pepys, 

BaE'Ben-aoh (sas'sSn-Kk), n. [Gael, snsmmach.] A Bax- 
on ; an Englishman : a Lowlondor. f Celtic] Sir Ty. Scott. 
Ssui'ao-llli (sSs'so-lYn), I n. [From Sasso, a town 
Bas'so-ltoe (-ITn or 15u), 1 in Italy : cf. F. sassolin.] 
(Min.) Native boric acid, found in saline incrustations 
on the borders of hot springs near Basso, in the territory 
of Florence. 

Bas^BG-rol (sSs'sft-rSl), 1 n. (Zdol.) Tho rock pigeon. 
BflJi'BO-rol'la (-r5KiA), { See under Pigeon. 
fiUUi'sy bark' (has'Hy bUrk'). (Hot.) Tlie bark of a 
West African leguminous tree (Erythrophlcxuin Quine,- 
ense, used by tho natives as an ordeal poison, and also 
medicinally ; — called also niayiconn boric. 

II Bas'tra (sUs'trA), n. Same as Shaster. 

Sat (slit), imp. of Sit. [Written also sate.] 

Ba't^ (sa'ton ; sSt'an, 6>6 j.), n. [Heb. an ad- 

versary, fr. sdtan to bo adverse, to ]r)orsecute : cf. Gr. 
Sarar, Saravas, L. Satan, Satan as.] Tho grand adver- 
sary of man ; tlio Devil, or Prince of darkness; tho chief 
of the fallen angels; the archfiend. 

I beheld Satan as lightuiug fall from heaven. Lxikr x. 18. 
Sa-tan'lc(8A-tSn'Tk), 1 a. [Cf. F. sntanique.Qr. 'S.a- 
Sa-tan'lo-al (-Y-kol), [ tuoiko?.] Of or pertaining to 
Satan; having tho qualities of Satan ; resembling Satan ; 
extremely malicious or wicked ; dovilisli ; infornol. “ 9u- 
fonm strength.” “/Sr/bmic Jiost.” Milton. 

Detest tho slander which, with a Satanic Bmlle, exults over 
the charocter it hns ruined. J)r. T. Dwight. 

— SA-tan'lo-al-ly, adn.— Sa-taa'lc-al-newi, ». 

Ba'tan-lBin (Hu'ton-Tz’m), n. The evil and mallcloua 
di^osition of Satan ; a diabolical spirit. [A’.] 
Ba'taxi-lilt, w. A very wicked person. [ii'.J Granger, 


antelope (Alcelaphus fu- 
nata), similar to the hart- 

beest, but having its horns 55 

regularly curved. 1 V 

Siui'ia-lrM (-frXs), n. J 1 

[P. gassafras (cf. It. sas- 'Ll' Jimmie. . — 

safrasso, sassafras. Bp. Basin, or Indian Antelope. 
sasafras, salsafrag, salsi- 

frax, galsifragia, gaxifragia), fr. L. satifraga saxifrage. 
See SAZxraAOR.] (Bot.) An American tree of the Laurel 
family (Sassafrag officinale ) ; also, the bark of the roots, 
which has an arotnimo smeU and taste. 

Aoitrallaa satsadras, a lofty tree (Doryophora Sassafrm) 


^ . .>irlt. [A.] 

Ba'tan-lilt, w. A very wicked person. [A'.J Granger, 

Sa'tan-opk'a-ny (sa'tfln-Bf'A-ny), n. [8'u/an 4- Gr. 
xhatreaBai tc appear.] An incarnation of Satan ; a neing 
IioHsessed by a deinon. [A\] 0. A. JJrownson. 

Batok'el (sSch'Cl), n. [OF. sachet, fr. L. saccellus, 
dim. of saccus. Bee Bacmc a bag.] A little sack or bag 
for carrying papers, books, or small articles of wearing 
apimrel ; a hand bag. [Spelled also sackel.] 

The whining schoolboy with his satchel. Shah. 

Sate (sSt), V. t. {imp. & p. p. Bated ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Bating.] [Probably shortened fr, satiate : cf. L. satur 
full. Bee Satiatr.] To satisfy the desire or appetite of ; 
to satiate ; to glut ; to surfeit. 

Crowds of wanderers sated with the business and plensure 
of great cities. Mtwaulay. 

j^te (sXt ; rarely sat), imp. of Bit. 

But sate an equal guest at every board. Lowell. 

Sat-aan' (sSt-en'), n. [Cf. Batin.] A kind of dress 
goods made of cotton or woolen, with a glossy surface 
resembling satin. 

Sate'lesa (Hilt'lf's), a. Insatiable. [A.] 'i'oung. 

Sat'el-lite (sat'Shlit), n. [F., fr. L. satcUes, -itis, an 
attendant.] 1. An attendant attaclicd to a prince or 
other powerful person ; hence, an obsequious dependent. 
” Tho satellites of power.” 1. Disraeli, 

2. (Astron.) A secondary planet wldch revolves about 
another planet ; ns, the moon is a satellite of the eartli. 
See Solar system, under Solar. 

Satellite moth (Zo'ol.), a liandsomo European noctuld 
moth {Sco])elosoma satellitia). 

Sat'ol-litO, a. (Anat.) Bituated near ; accompany- 
ing ; as, the satellite veins, those which accompany the 
arteries. 

Bat'eMPtloua (-ITsh'fls), a. Pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of, satolliteB. [A.] Cheyne. 

Batk'a-nas (sSth'd-nils), n. [L. Sat/mas. See Satan.] 
Batan. [Obs.'] Chaucer. tVyelif. 

Sa'U-ate (sll'shY-ftt ; 48), a. [L. satiatus, p. p. of sa- 
tiare to satisfy, from sat, satis, enough. See Sad, n., 
and cf. Sate.] Filled to satiety ; glutted ; sated ; — fol- 
lowed by tm7a or o/. ”Nofia/e of applause.” Pope. 

Sa'ti-atO (-5t), t). (. [imp. &p. p. Satiated (-a'tCd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Satiating.] 1. To satisfy the appetite 
or aesiro of ; to feed to tho full ; to furniali enjoyment 
to, to tho extent of desire ; to sate ; as, to satiate appe- 
tite or sense. 

These [smells] rather woo the sense than satiate it. Bacon. 

I may yet survive tho mnlico of iny enemies, although they 
should DC satiated with my blood. Dikon BasiUke, 

2. To fill beyond natural desire ; to gratify to reple- 
tion or loathing ; to surfeit ; to glut. 

3. To saturate. [06^.] Sir I. Kewton. 

Syn.— To satisfy: sate; suffice; cloy; gorge; over- 
fill ; surfeit ; glut. — Satiate, Sa'I'wfy, Content. Tlie^ 
words differ principally in degree. To content is to mako 
contented, even though every desiro or apnetito is not 
fully gratified. To satisfy is to apiiease fully the long- 
ings of desire. To satiate is to fill so completely that It 
Is not possible to receive or enjoy more ; hence, to over- 
fill ; to cause disgust in. 

Content with science In tho vale of peace. Pope. 

His whole felicity Is endless strife ; 

No peace, no eattefaction, crowiia his life. Beaumont, 
Ho may be mtiated, but not satisfied, Forris. 

Ba'tl-a'tion (-S'slitln), n. Satiety. 

Sa-tl'd-ty (sA-ti'J-ty), n. [L. satietas, from satis, sat, 
enough : cf. F. satiiti.] The state of being satiated or 
glutted ; fullnessof gratifloatlon, cither of tho appetite or 
of any sensual desire ; fullness beyond desiro ; ati excess 
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of mtifioAtion which excitea wearictomeueaa or loathing ; 
re^etiou ; aatiation. 

In all pleMurei there is natiety. UaktwilL 
But thy word*, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their Hwcutiie** no tatiety^ Milton. 
Syn. — Repletion ; satiation ; surfeit ; cloymeut. 
Batkin (sitOfn), n. [F. satin (cf. Pg. setim\ fr. It. 
tetino^ from seta silk, L. saeta^ seta^ a thick, stiff hair, a 
bristle ; or possibly ultimately of Chinese origin ; cf. 
Chin, sz-tiln^ sz~twan. Cf. Satbbn.] A silk cloth, of a 
thick, close texture, and overshot woof, which has a 
glossy surface. 

Cloth* of gold and mtuit rich of hue. Chaucer. 
Denmark satin, a kind of lasting ; a stout worsted stuff , 
woven with a satin twill^uaed for women’s shoes. — Farm* 
cri’ satin. Boo under Fabmjer. — Batin bird {ZodL)^ an 
Austrahan bower bird. Culled also saiin grackle. — Batin 
flowsr. (Bof.) Bee Honesty, 4. — Satin spar. (Min.) (a) A 
flue flbrouB variety of calcite, having a pearly luster, (b) 
A similar variety of gypsum. — Satin sparrow (Zo'6l.\ the 
shining ^catcher {Mmagra nitida) of Tasmania and Aus- 
tralia. The upper surface of the male is rich blockish 
green with a metallic luster. -- Batin stone, satin spar. 
SaPi-nsP (sSl'I-uBt'), n. [F., fr. satin. Beo Satin.] 

1. A thin kind of satin. 

2. A kind of clotli made of cotton warp and woolen 
filling, used (diiefty fur trousers. 

SaViU'WOOd' (sXtHfn-wiJbdO, n. {But.) The hard, 
lemon-colored, fragrant wood of an Kast Indian tree 
{Chloroxijlon Swietenia). It takes a lustrous flnisli, and 
in used in cabinetwork. The name in also given to the 
wood of a species of pricklv ash {Xanthoxylum Caribm- 
uni) growing in Florida luid the West Indies. 

fifat'lll-y (-y), a. Like or composed of satin ; glossy ; 
as, to have a satiny a])pearance ; a satiny texture. 

Bastion (sa'shhu), n. [L. satio^ fr. serere^ satum^ to 
sow.] A sowing or planting. Sir T. Broicne, 

Sat'ire (sat'Ir; in Eng. often sSt'or; 277), n. [L. sa- 
tira, sntura, fr. satura (sc. lanx) a dish filled with va- 
rious kinds of fruits, food composed of various ingredi- 
ents, a mixture, a medley, fr. satnr fxXi of food, sated, fr. 
sat., satis, enough : cf. satire. Boo Sate, Bad, «., and 
cf. Batobatk.] 1. A composition, generally poetical, 
holding up vice or folly to reprobation ; a keen or severe 
exposure of what in public or private morals deserves 
rebuke ; an invective poem ; as, the Satires of JuvenaL 
2. Keenness and severity of remark ; caustic expo- 
sure to reprobation ; trenchant wit ; sarcasm. 

Sy II, — Lampoon ; sarcasm; irony; ridicule; pasquin- 
ade ; burlesque ; wit ; humor. 

Sa-tlr'lc (sA-tTr'Ik), ) a. [L. satiricus: cf. F. sati- 
Sa-tlr'io-al (-I-kol), J rigue.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to satire ; of the nature of satire ; as, a satirie, style. 

2. Censorious ; severe in language ; sarcastic ; insult- 
ing. “ (S'a/iricnl rogue.” Shak. 

Syn. •" Cutting ; caustic; poignant; sarcastic; iron- 
ical; bitter; reproachful; abusive. 

— Sa-tlr'lc-al-ly, ad?.— Sa-tir^io-al-nos8, n. 

I^t'lr-lst (sSt'Sr-Tst), n. [Cf. F. satirisle.'] One who 1 
satirizes ; especially, one who writes satire. 

The mighty who . . . had spread terror thmuph the 

Whig rank*. Macaulay. 

Sat^ir-lze (-Iz), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Satirized (-izd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Batirizino (-i'zTng).] [Cf. F. satiri.^er.'] 
To make the object of satire ; to attack witli satire ; to 
censure with keenness or severe sarcasm. 

It is Bs hard to sntiri:/; well n man of distinguished vice*, ns 
lo praise well a man of di*tingiii*hed virtues. Swift. 

SariB-tao^tlOll (sitt'Is-fSk'shSn), n. [OK. satis/ac- 
cioun, F. satisfaction, fr. L. satisfactio, fr. satisfacere to 
satisfy. See Satisfy.] 1. TJie act of satisfying, or the 
state of being satisfietl; gratification of desire; content- 
ment in possession and enjoyment ; repose of mind re- 
sulting from compliance with its desires or demands. 

The mind having a power to «u*pend the execution and satis- 
faction ol any of its desire*. Locke. 

2. Bettlemcnt of a claim, due, or demand; payment; 
indemnification ; adequate compensation, 

Wc; shall make full satisfaction. Shak. 

3. That which satisfies or gratifies ; atonement. 

Jlin he, or justice must ; unless for him 
Some other, able, and fl* willing, pay 
The rigid yatin/acliort, death for death. Milton. 

Syn, — Contentment ; content; gratification; pleas- 
ure ; recompense ; compensation ; amends ; remunera- 
tion ; indeuinificatiou ; atonement. 

Sat^lS'fac'tlve (-tTv), a. Satisfactory. [O&j,] 

Satisfactivc discernment of faith. Sir T. Browne. 
SatiS'fAO^tO-ry (-t^-r^), a. [Cf. F. .mtUfactoire.) 

1. Giving or producing satisfaction ; yielding content ; 
especially, relieving the mind from douiit or uncertainty, 
and enabling it to rest with confidence ; sufficient ; as, a 
saii.ifactory account or explanation. 

2. Making amends, imiomnification, or recomponwj ; 
causing to cease from claims and to rest content ; com- 
pensating ; atoning ; os, to make satisfactory compensa- 
tion, or a satisfactory apology. 

A most wiRc and (sufficient mtraiiHof redemption and B»lvation, 
by tlie unihfnctory and mcrllorion* death and obedience of tiie 
incarnate Son of God, Jesui Christ. By. Smulcrscm. 

— Sat^lB-lac^to-ridy (-rT-iy), adv. — SAVis-fao'to-rl' 
sess, n. 

8Bt'lB-fl^a*bld (-fi'4-b’l), a. Tliat may be satisfied. 

(-Sr), n. One who satisfies. 

SAtlS-fy (-fi), V. t. {imp. p. p. Satisfied (-fid) ; 
p, pr, & vb. n. Batisfyino (-fl'Tng).] [OF. satisfer ; L. 
satis enough -f* -fenre (in comp.) to make ; cf. F. satis- 
faire, L. satisfacere. Bee Sad, a., and Fact.] 1. In 
general, to fill up the measure of a want of (a jierson or 
a thing) ; hence, to gratify fully the desire of ; to make 
content ; to supply to the full, or so far as to give con- 
tentment with what is sought or wished for. 

Death Hhall . . . with us two 
Be forced to mtUfy hi* ravenon* nmw. MiUmi. 


2. To pay to the extent of claims or deserts; to give 
what is due to ; as, to satiny a creditor. 

3. To answer or dischax^, as a claim, debt, legal de- 
mand, or the like ; to give compensation for ; to pay off ; 
to requite ; as, to satisfy a claim or an execution. 

4. To free from doubt, suspense, or uncertainty; to 
give assurance to ; to set at rest the mind of ; to con- 
vince ; as, to satisfy one’s self by Inquiry. 

The etanding evidence* of the truth of the goapel are in Ihem- 
■elvcH mo*t firm, ■olid, and BOtisfi/ing. AUetbury. 

Hyn. — To satiate ; sate ; content ; gratify ; compen- 
sate. See Satiate. 

Sat'lB-fy (sfit^Ts-fi), V. i. 1. To give satisfaction ; to 
afi'ord gratification ; to leave nothing to be desired. 

2. To make payment or atonement ; to atone. Milton, 
Sat^-fy^ing-ly (*‘fi''Ing-lj^)> Odv. Bo as to satisfy; 
satisfocitorily. 

Sa'tive (sa'tiv), a. [L. sativus, fr. severe, satum, to 
sow.] Sown ; propagated by seed. [Gfc.?.] Evelyn, 
SA'tld (sii't’l), V. t. & i. To settle. {Oos.^ Chaucer, i 
Ba'trap (sS'trSp or sfit'rttp ; 277), n. [L. satrapes, 
Gr. trarpdmjv, fr. OPers. khshatrapdvan ruler : cf. F. j 
satrape.\ The governor of a province in ancient Persia; 
hence, a i>etty autocrat despot. 

Sa^trap-al (sS^trSp-al or sftt'r4-pal), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a satrap, or a satrapy. i 

Sa^trap-OBB (sa^- or sfit'-), n. A female satrap. 
Sa-traplc-al (s4-trSp't-kal), a. Satrupal. [i^.] I 
Sa^trap-y (sa'trap-y or sSt'r4-pj^ ; 277), n. ; pi. Sa- 
TEAPIES ^Iz). [L. satrapia, satiapea, Gr. trarpaireia: 

cf. F. satrapie.^ The govenunent or Jurisdiction of a 
satrap ; a principality. Milton. 

I Sat-aWzna ware^ (sat-s5o'm& wfirO* {Fine Arts) A 
kind of ornamental haid-glazed pottery made at Satsuma 
in Kiu-siu, ouo of the Jaimnesc islands. 

Sat'n-ra-ble (sSt'(S-r4-b*l ; l^), a. [L. saturabiUs : 
cf. F. saturable.'\ Capable of being saturated ; admit- 
tiim of saturation. — 8aPU-ra-bll'l-ty (-bTl'T-t5'), n. 

Saru-rant (-rant), a. [L. saturans, p. iir. Bee Sat- 
UBATB.] Impregnating to the full ; saturating. 

Saru-rant, n. 1. (Chem.) A substance used to neu- 
tralize or saturate the affinity of another substance. 

2. {Med.) An antacid, os magnesia, used to correct 
acidity of the stomach. 

Sat'U-rate (-rat), v, t, {imp. & p. p. Baturatrd (-ra'- 
tfid) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Saturating.] [L. saiuratu.<), p. p. 
of saturare to saturate, fr. satur full of food, sated. See 
Satire.] 1. To cause to become completely penetrated, 
impregnated, or soaked ; to fill fully ; to sate. 

Innumerable flock* and herd* covered that vu»t exnonse of 
emerald meadow saturated witli the mohturo of the Alluntic. 

Macaulay, 

Fill and saturate each kind 
Witli good according to ita mind. Emerson. 
2. {Chem.) To satisfy the affinity of; to cause to be- 
come inert by chemical combination with all that it can 
hold ; as, to saturate phosphorus with chlorine. 

SaVa-rate (*t'4t), p. a. [L. saturatus, p. p.] Filled 
to repletion ; saturated ; soaked. 

Drica hi* feathcra saturate with dew. Cowper. 
The sand beneath our feet is saturate 
With blood of martyr*. Lonafellow. 

SaVU-ra^tOd (-rS'tfid), a. 1. Filled to repletion ; hold- 
ing by absorption, or in solution, all that is possible ; as, 
saturated garments ; a saturated solution of salt. 

2. {Chem.) Having ita affinity satisfied ; combined with 
all it can hold ; — said of certain atoms, radicals, or com- 
pounds ; thus, methane is a saturated compound. Con- 
trasted with unsaturated. 

A saturated compound may exchange certain in- 
gredients for others, but can not take on more without 
such exchange. 

Saturated color ( Optics), a color not diluted with white ; 
a pure unruixed color, like those of the siioctrum. 

Sat^Q-ra^tlon (-ri'shtln), n. [L. saturatio : cf. P. sa- 
turation,'] 1. The act of saturating, or the state of being 
saturated; complete penetration or impregnation. 

2. {Chem.) The act, process, or result of saturating a 
substance, or of combining it to its fullest extent, 

3. {Optics) Freedom from mixture or dilution with 
white ; purity ; — said of colors. 

jjjQ degree of saturation, of a color is Its relative 
purity, or freedom from admixture with white. 

Bam-ra^tor (-ri'tSr), n. [L.] One who, or that 
which, saturates. 

Sat^nr-dav (sat'Cr-dA; 48), n. [OE. Saterday, AH, 
Smterdteg, Bmtemdseg, Smtemesdseg, literally, Saturn’s 
day, fr. L. Satumus Batum -f* AS. dmg day ; cf. L. dies 
Satumi.'] Tlio seventh or last day of the week ; the day 
following Friday and preceding Sunday. 

Sa-ta'rl-ty (si-tu'rT-tJ^), n. [L. saturiias, fr. satur 
full of food, sated.] The state of being saturated ; full- 
ness of supply. {Obs.] Warner, 

SaVuni (^t'fim), n. [L. Satumus, literally, the 
sower, fr. serere, satum, to sow. Bee Season.] 1. {Roman 
Myth.) One of the elder ami principal deities, the eon 
of OoBlus and Terra (Heaven and Earth), and the father 
of dupiter. The corresponding Greek divinity was Kp6- 
yot, later Xpovos, Time. 



Saturn {Astren.), 


2. {Asiron.) One of the planets of the solar system, 


next In mi^itude to Jupiter, but more remote from 
the sun. Its diameter is seventy thousand miles, its 
mean distance from the sun nearly eight hundred and 
eighty millions ol miles, and its year, or periodical revo- 
lution round the sun, nearly twenty-nine years and a 
half. It is surrounded by a remarkable syifliem of rings, 
and has eight satellites. 

3. (A /cAcm.) The metal lead. {Archaic] 

Sat^nr-naTl^ (sSt'iir-ni'lT-A), u. pi. [L Bee BAnv 
URN.] 1. {Horn, Antiq.] The festival of Batum, cele- 
brated in December, originally during one day, but after- 
ward during seven days, as a period of unrestrained 
license and merriment for all cla^s, extending even to 
the slaves. 

2. Hence : A period or occasion of general license, in 
which the passions or vices have riotous indulgence. 

Sat^nr-nali-an (-an), a. 1. Of or pertaii^g to the 
Saturnalia. 

2. Of unrestrained and intenii>erate Jollity ; riotously 
merry; dissolute. ” /8rtfwma/ran amusement.” Burke. 

Sa-tur'nl-an (s4-tfir'nl-au), a, [L. Satumius.] 

1. {Roman Myth.) Of or pertaining to Saturn, whose 
age or reign, from tlie mildnesH and wisdom of his gov- 
ernment, is called the golden age. 

2. Ilenco : Kesemblmg the golden age ; disthigulshed 
for peacefulness, happiness, contentment. 

Auguatus, born to bring Saturnian times. Pope. 


3. {A.dron.) Of or pertaining to the planet Saturn ; as, 
the Saturnian year. 

Saturnian verse (Pros.), a meter employed by early Ro- 
man satirists, consisting of three iambics and an extra 
syllable followed by throe trochees, as in the line : — 

ThS quSen | wSjb in 1 thd kitch | Su || Sating | bread find | 
honSy. 

Sa-tur'nl-an, n. {Zobl.) Any one of numerous species 
of large liandsoine moths belonging to and allied 
genera. The luna moth, polyphenitis, and promethea, are 
examples. They belong to the Silkworm family, and 
some are raised for their silk. See Polyphemus. 

Satlini'l’Oen^tllc (sSt/firn-I-sSuartk), a. {Astron.) 
Appearing as if seen from the center of the planet Sat- 
um ; relating or referred to Saturn as a center. 

Sat^nr-nlne (sSt'tir-niu), a. [L. Satumus the god 
Saturn, also, the planet Saturn ; cf. F. sulumin of or per- 
taining to lead (Saturn, in old chemistry, meaning lead), 
saturnien saturnine, saturnian. See Saturn.] 1. Bom 
under, or influenced by, the planet Batum. 

2. Heavy; grave; gloomy; dull; — the opposite of 
mercurial; as, a Aaf7<rnmc person or temper. Addison, 

3. {Old Chem.) Of or pertaining to lead; character- 
ized by, or resembling, lead, which was formerly called 
Saturn. [ArcAatc] 

Battimlne coUo {Med.), lead colic. 


BaVlir-nUim (-uTz’m),n. (Jl/cd.) Plumbbm. Quain. 
Sat^nr illst (-nlst), n. A person of a dull, grave, 
gloomy temperament. W. Browne. 

Sa'tyr (sa'tSr ; 277), n. [L. satyrus, Gr. adTupof : cl. 
F, satyre.'] 1. {Class. Myth.) A sylvan deity or demigod, 
represented as part man and part goat, and characterized 
by riotous merriment and lasoiviousness. 


Rough Satyrs danced s and raun*, willi cloven heel. 
From the glad sound would not be absent long. Milton. 

2 {Zobl.) Any one of many species of butterflies be- 
longing to the family 
Nymphaiidse. Their / 
colors are commonly | 
brown and gray, often 
with ocelli on the 
wings. Called also 
meadow browns. 

3. {Zobl.) The orang- 
outang. 

II Sat^y-ri^a-BiB (sSt/- 
T-rPA-sTs), n. [L., £r. 

Gr. oarvpiaoiK. See One of th 
Batyr.] Immoderate u/npr). 



*how 

Bide. 


Satyrs ( Cercyoni.s 
■ WingB reveraed to 
markings of the uuder 


venereal appetite In 
the male. Quain. 

Ba-tyr'lc (H&-tTr'Tk), l a. [L. satyricus, Gr. oarvpi- 
Sa-tJTT'iO-al (-T-kal), ) k 6«.] Ol or pertaining to sa- 
tyrs ; burlesque ; as, satyric tragedy. P. Cyc. 

II Ba-tirr'l-on (-T-»n), n. [L., fr. 6 r. oaTvoioy.] {Bot.) 
Aliy one of several kinds of orchids. [Obs.] 

Sanni>a ant' (sft'bi Ant'). {Zobl.) a South Ameri- 
can ant {(Ecodoma cephalotes) re- 
markable for having two large kinds 
of workers besides tne ordinary ones, 
and for the immense size of its formi- 
caries. The sauba ant cuts off leaves 
of plants and carries them into its aub- 
terranean nests, and thus often docs 
great damage by defoliating trees and . 
cultivated plants. 

SauOB (sf^s), n. [F.,fr. OF. sausjie, 

LL. salsa, properly, salt pickle, fr. L. „ , . , _ . 

salsus salted, salt, p. p. of salire to ®"h 
salt, fr. salt. See Salt, and cf. SiiiSd! 

Bauobb, Souse pickle, Bouse to 
plunge.] 1. A composition of condiments and appeti- 
sing ingredients eaten with food as a relish ; especially, 
a dresMng for meat or fish or for puddings ; as, mint 
sauce ; sweet sauce, etc. ** Poignant sauce.'* Chaucer, 
High sauces and rich iploesare fetched from the Indie*. 

Sir S. Baker. 



2. Any garden vegetables eaten with meat. {Prov. 

Eng. & Collog. V. /S'.] Forhy. Bartlett. 

Root*, herb*, vine fruit*, and salad flowers , . . they dUh up 
yarlouH way*, «nd find them very deliciou* sauce to their meate, 
both roa*ted and boiled, fre*h and salt. Beverly, 

3. Stowed or preserved fruit eaten with other food as 
a relish ; as, apple sauce, cranberry sauce, etc. {U, 5.] 
” Btcwod apple sauce." Mrs. Lincoln {Cooh Book). 
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SAUCE 


SAVING 


4< Stuoiness; impertinence. [Lov] Jffalliwell. 
Tb serve one tbe seme eettce, to retaliate in the same 
kind. [Vulgar] 

StHO# (Bfvs), v. ^ [Cf. F. jyaMccr.] [i/n/). Sauced 
(B{^ t) ; p. pr, & vb. n. Sauciko Uft'slng).] 1. To a,ccoin- 
pany with something intended to give a liigher relish ; 
to supply with appetizing condiments ; to season ; to fla- 
vor, 

2. To cause to relish anything, as il with a sauce ; to 
tickle or gratify, as the palate ; to please ; to stimulate ; 
hence, to cover, mingle, or dress, as if with sauce ; to 
make an application to. [iZ.] 

Earth, yield me roots ; 

Who ieeks for better of thee, muce hit palatO 
With thy most operant poison I Shak. 

3. To make poignant ; to give zest, flavor, or interest 
to ; to set off ; to vary and render attractive. 

Then fell she to sauce her de«iroB with threatenings. 

.S'»> Hidncu. 

Thou sayest hia moat was Bauced with thy upbraiding#. Shak. 

4. To treat with bitter, pert, or tart language ; to bo 
Impudent or saucy to. [Colloq. or Lotu"] 

I *11 tauce her with bitter word#. Shak. 

II Sauce (sos), 71. [F.] [Fine Arts) A soft crayon for 
use in stump drawing or in shading with the stump. 

Sauoe^-a-lone^ (sj\s'4-15ii/), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] 
[Bot.) Jack-by-the-liedge. Soo under Jack. 

Bauoe^bOX^ (-bSksO. w. [See Sauce, and Saucy.] A 
saucy, impudent person ; especially, a pert child. 
Saucebox, go, meddle with your lady’s fun. 

And prate not here 1 A. Brewer. 

Sance'pan^ (-pSnO, n. A small pan with a handle, 
in which sauce is prepared over a fire ; a stewpan. 

Sau'oer (sa'ser), n, [F. saucibrey from sauce. See 
Bauob.] 1. A small pan or vessel in which sauce was set 
on a table. [Obs.] Bacon. 

2. A small dish, commonly deeper than a plate, in 
which a cup is set at table. 

3. Something resembling a saucer in shai>o. Specific- 
ally ; (a) Aflat, shallow caisson for raising sunken shirs. 
(6) A shallow socket for the pivot of a capstan. 

Bau'Ci'ly (sft'sY-iy), adr. in a saucy manner ; impu- 
dently ; with impertinent boldness. Addison. 

Bau'ei-neES, n. The quality or state of being saucy ; 
that which is saucy ; impertinent boldness ; contempt of 
superiors ; impudence. 

Your saucinesa will jcht upon my love. Shak. 
Syn. -- Impudence ; iinpertinenco ; rudonesa; inso- 
lence. See Impudence. 

II Sau'ola'son' ( sS'siIs'sOn'), ) n. [F., fr. Mhc/.v.^esau- 

I Sau^CiSSe' (sri'sCs'), j sage. See Sausaok.] 

. {Mining or Gun.) A long and slender pipe or bag, 
made of cloth well pitched, or of leatlior, tilled witli 
powder, and used to communicate fire to mines, cais- 
aoiis, bomb chests, etc. 

2. {Fort.) A fiiaclne of more than ordinary length. 
Sau^oy (siV'wy)i d. [Coiiipar. Saucier (-al'-cr) ; stiperl. 
Sauciest.] [From Sauce.] 1. Showing iinpertmeut 
boldness or pertucss ; transgressing the rule.s of deco- 
rum ; treating superiors with contempt ; impudent ; in- 
solent ; as, a sau(^ follow. 

Am 1 not protector, sattcif priest ? Shak. 

2. Expressive of, or characterized by, Impudence ; ini- 
pertiuont ; as, a saucy eye ; saucy looks. 

We then have done yon bold and aaucr/ wrongs. Shak. 
Syn,— Impudent; insolent; impertinent; rude. 
SanorObJant^ (80ur'krout'')i n. [G., fr. sauer sour -f- 
kraut herb, cabbage.] Cabbage cut flue and allowed to 
ferment in a brine made of its own juice with salt, — a 
Qermaii dish. 

Saul (sftf), «. Safe. [06 a] Chaucer. 

Sanft conj. &prcp. Save; except. [Ohs.'] ^^Sauf 

I myself.” Chancer. 

Baulky, ndv. Safely. Chaucer. 

Sau'l per (sft'gSr), 71. {Zo'Ol.) An American fresh-water 
food fl^ {SHzostedion Canauensr) ; — called also gray 
pike^ blue pike^hornflshy land pike, sand pike,jnckering, 
and pickerel. 

Baugh, Sauh (sft), obs. imp. .^ing. of See. Chaucer. 
Bau&a (sake), n. pU {Ethnol.) Same as Sacs. 

Saul (sftl), 71. Soul, [O&.v.] 

Saul, n. {Bot.) Same as Sal, the tree. 

Sau'lle (sa'lT), n. A hired mourner at a funeral. 
iScot."] Sir W. Scott. 

II Sanlt (E. fl55; F. b5), n. [OF., F. .sant, fr. L. sallas. 
Bee Salt a leap.] A rapid in some rivers ; os, the Sanlt 
ate. Marie. [U. ,5.1 Bartlett. 

Saun^dom (sanMSrz), 71 . See Sanders. 
Sann^dem-blue^ (-bluO, n. [Corrupted fr. F. cen- 
dres bltues blue ashes.] A kind of color prepared from 
calcined lapis lazuli ; i^trainarine ; also, a blue prepared 
from carbonate of copper. [Written also sanders’hlve.'] 
Baun'tor (skn^tSr), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Sauntered 
(•tSrd) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Saunterino.] [Written also 
santer.j [Probably fr. F. s^aventurer to adventure (one’s 
•elf), through a shortened fonn s^auntrer. See Adven- 
ture, n. & V.] To wander or walk about Idly and in a 
leisurely or lazy manner ; to lounge ; to stroll ; to loiter. 

On® oould lie under elm tree# in a lawn, or .taunterin mendow# 
by th® Bide of a «tream. Maswn. 

Syn. •— To loiter ; linger ; stroll ; wander. 

Bann'tar, n. A sauntering, or a sauntering place. 

That wheel of fops, that saunter of the town. Yoimg. 
Bann'tar-ar (-5r), ti. One who saunters. 

Banr (sRr), ti. [Contracted from Gael, .satachnr filth, 
nastiness, fr, salach nasty, fr. sal filth, refuse.] Soil; 
dirt; dirty water; urine from a cowhouse. [/Vor. ^7i£i.] 
SkU^el (sft'rBl), 7». {ZOi^l.) Anycarangold fish of the 
genus Trachurus, especially T. trachurus, or T. saurus, 
of Europe and America, and T. piciuratus of California. 
Called also skipjack, and horse mackerel. 
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II ten'll^ («ft'rT-4), n. pi. [NL., from Gr. nipot « 
lizard.] {Zool.) A division of Keptilia formerly estab- 
lished to include the Lacertilia, Crocodilia, Diiiosauria, 
and other groups. By Some writers the name is restricted 
to the Lacertilia. 

Eiau'rl-ail (-an), a. {Zool.) Of or pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, the Sauria. •— 7i. One of the Sauria. 

StU'ri-Oid (sft'rl-oid), a. {Zool.) Same as Sauuoid. 

^ II Sau'ro-ba-tra'chl-a (Hft/rS-b&-tra'kl.A),7i. d/. [NL. 
See Sauria, and Batrachia.] {Zool.) The Urodela. 
Bau-rog'na-tbous (sft-rSg^iAthfts), a. [Gr. o-oOpos a 

lizard -f- yv6.6oi the jaw.] {Zool.) 

Having the bones of the palate ar- 
ranged as in saurlans, tlie vomer con- 
sisting of two lateral halves, as in 
the woodpeckers {Pici). 

itou'roid (sft'roid), a. [Gr. iravpov 
a lizard -f- ~oid: cf. Gr. cravpoei£^c 
lizardlike.] {Zo’dl.) {a) Like or per- 
taining to the saurions. (6) Resem- 
bling a saurian superflci^ly ; as, a 
sauroid fish. 

SaWroid-ioh^nite (s^'roid-Ik'nit), 
n. [See Sauroid, ttiullcHNiTK.] {Far 
leon.j The fossil track of a saurian. 

II Bau-rop'o-da (s^-rbp'ft-aa), n. 
pi, [NL., fr. Or. cravpo^ a lizard -|- 
-poda.] {Paleon.) An extinct order 
of herbivorous dinosaurs having the 
feet of a saurian typii, instead of bird- 
like, as they are in many dinosaurs. 

It includes the largest known laud »• Vomer j* / Pula 
animals, belonging to Brontosaurus, ***\‘'® ' P Muxillo- 
C.-mi.irasauru,, luld allkd gonera! ' 

See Jlfustration in Appendix. 

I) Sau-rop'al-da (Ba-r6p'Bl-d&), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. 
aravpoi; a lizard -f- oi/u? appcaranco.l {Zool.) A compre- 
hensivo group of vertebrates, comprising the reptiles and 
birds. 

II San-royte-ry0-a (Biv-r8n/tJ-rTj'T.&), ti. pi. [nl., 

fr. Gr. craupo; a lizard -4- irrepv^, -uyo«, a wing.] {Pa~ 
leon.j Same as Plesiosauria. 

11 Sau-ru'raD (sft-ni're). w- pf. [NL., fr. Gr. aavpK a 
lizard -{- ovpd a tail.] {Paleon.) An extinct order of 
birds having a long vortebrated tail with quills along 
each side of it. Archicoptcryx is the tjqie. ARCHjE- 
OPTERVX, and Odontornithes. 

8ail''ry n ; pi. Sauries (-rlz). [Etymol. un- 

certain.] \Zohl.) A slender marine fish {Scomberesox 
.mums) Of Europe and America. It has long, thin, beak- 
like jaws. Colled also billfish, gowdnook, gaivnook, ship- 
per, skipjack, skopster, lizard jish, and Egypt heiring. 
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Ban^saifte (sft'saj ; 48), n. [F. saucisse, LL. salcitia, 
.mlsicia, fr. salsa. Sec Sauce.] 1. An article of food 
consisting of meat (csp. pork) minced and highly sea- 
soned, and Inclosed in a cylindrical case or skin usually 
made of the prepared intestine of some animal. 

2. A sauclsson. See Saucisson. Wilhelm. 

Ban'ae-fleill (sf^'se-figm), 0 . [OF. .mus salt (L. sal- 
sa.^) -f- flemme phlegm.] Having a red, pimpled face. 
[Obs.] [Written also MUTC^CTW.] Chaucer. 

SauB^BUr-itO (s^s'sHr-it), 71. [F. So calleil from M. 

{Min.) A tough, compact mineral, of a 
white, greenish, or grayish color. It is near zoisitc in 
compositioii, and in part, at least, has been produced by 
the alteration of feldspar. 

Saut, Baute (Bat), n. An assault. [G&;.] 

I’ { n ^ it '), p . p . of Sautkr. C. Owen. 

1. Saa^ter^ (sS'U'), V. t. [F., properly, to jump.;[ To 
fry lightly and quickly, as meat, by turning or toBsing it 
over frequently in a hot pan greased with a little fat. 

Sau'ter (sa'ter), n. Psalter. [Oh.?.] Piers Plou mnn. 
Sau'te-relle' (sS'tc-rCF), »»• [F-] An instrument used 
by masons and others to trace rjkI form angles. 

8aa''terne' (so'tfirn'), n. [F.] A white wine made and 
in the district of Snuterne, France. ^ 

(ton'trle (Sft'trl), n. Psaltery. [06.t.] Chaucer. 01 
il Sau've-garde' (sd/vc-gard'), 71. [F.] {Zo6i.)J\m 

monitor. 

SaT'a-ble (sav'A-b’l), a. [From Save. Cf, TALVA-Wf-J 
BLE.] Capable of, or admitting of, being saved. icmg 

In the person prayed for there ought to be the gn-ut 
tion of being in » auvahle condition. Jcr. Taijlor Znrce 

Sav'a-ble-nOBB, 71. Capability of being saved. . 
Ba-Va'Cl-OUn' (s&-vtt'8T-57m')» R. Salvation. [O&s.]*^”- 
Sav^axe (sitv'fij ; 48), a. [F. sauvage, OF. .mirage, fr. , 

L. silrrmctis belonging to a wood, wild, fr. silva a ^ • 

See Silvan, and cf. Byi.vatic.] 1. Of or pertaining 
llio forest ; remote from human abodes and cultivati^®" ’ , 
in a state of nature ; wild ; as, a savage wilderness. |BR*tude 

2. Wild ; untamed ; uncultivated ; as, savage bea^ ... 

Cornel#, and aavage berries of the wood. ^ sieps. J 

3. Uncivilized ; untaught ; unpolislied ; rude 
savage life ; savage manners. 

What nation, nincc tho commencement of the ChriBt 
ever ro«o from savage to oivilixed without Chriitla^itj^ 

4. Characterized by cruelty; barbarous; fier^ 
clous ; inhuman ; brutal ; as, a savage spirit. 

Syn. — Ferocious ; wild : uncultivated ; unt 
taught ; uncivilized ; unpolished ; rude ; brutir 
heathenish : barbarous ; cruel : inhuman ; ir 
less ; merciless ; unmerciful ; atrocious. BetB- 
SBV'agB, n. 1. A human being In his i Scalarta (.s', 
rudeness; one who is untaught, uncivllised£.^.jQfM«i«rL>»ii > 
cultivation of mind or manners. 

2. A man of extreme, unfeeling, brutal cruelty; 
barbarian. 


BaT'BfB (skv^tj ; 48), t’. t. To make savage. [22.1 

ItH bloodhoundtt, savaged by a cross of wolf. Souuuy. 
Sav^Bge-ly, adv. In a savage manner. 

Sav'Bge-neBBt n> The state or quality of being savage. 
Wolve# and boars, they sny, 

Canting their aamgetiess aside have done 

Like offices of pity. Shak. 

Sav'age-ry (skv'fcj-ry ; 277), ti. [F. sauvagei'ic.] 

1. The state of being savage ; savageness ; savagism. 

A like work of primeval aavagery. C. Kingeley. 

2. An act of cruelty ; barbarity. 

The wildest aavagery, the vllett utroke, 

That ever wall-eyed wrath 01 staring rage 
iTTcscnted to the tear* of #olt remorse. Shak. 

3. Wild growth, as of plants. Shak. 

Bav'a-giBin (-k-jTz’m). 71. The state of being savage ; 

the state of rude, uncivilized men, or of men in their na- 
tive wildness and rudeness. 

^ Bav^a-nUla (sSv/AnTPl&), 71. {ZoU.) The tarpum. 
[Local, U. S.] 

Sa-van^na (t^A-vSn'ni), 71. [Of American Indian ori- 
gin ; cf. Bp. sabajia, F. savnne.] A tract of level land 
covered with tho vegetable growth usually found in a 
damp soil and W'anu climate, — as grass nr reeds, — but 
destitute of trees. [Spelt also .Tuufr?mo/<.] 

SuxHinnaha art- clear pii-coR of laud without wood*. JJampirr. 
Savanna flower (Hot.), a West Iiuliau name for several 
clinibiug apocyneous plants of the genus F.chiles. - 8a- 
vanna sparrow {Zool.), an American sparrow (Atu7«o(/7'u- 
7Ut/.v sandu'ivhcnsu or Passercnlus saraxinn) of whieh sev- 
eral varieties are found on grassy phiius from Alaska to 
tho Eastern United States. — Savanna wattle (Bot.), a 
name of two West Indian trees of Mu genus Oitharexglum. 

II Sa''TanU (h&'vUn'), n. ; pi. Havants (F. sAvaN'; 

E. sAvliuz'). [F., fr. savoir to know', L. sapere. See 
Sage, a.] A man of learning ; one versed In literature 
or science ; a person eminent for aeguirements. 

Save (f^v or eiiv), n. [See Sage tho herb.] Tlie 
herb sago, or salvia. [0^7^,] Chaucer. 

Save (sav), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Saved (savd); p. pr. 

& vb. n. Saving.] [OE. saven, sauven, salven, OF. sal- 
ver, sauver, F. sdurcr, L. salvare, fr. .minis saved, safe. 

See Save, a.] 1. To make safe ; to procure tho sdfety 
of ; to preserve from injury, destruction, or evil of any 
kind ; to rescue from impending danger ; as, to save a 
house from the fiames. 

God aave all this fair company. Chaucei', 

lie cried, saying. Lord, sotr me. Matt. ziv. 30. 
Thou hast . . . quitted all to save 
A world from utter loss. SiUtm. 

2. {Tkeol.) Specifically, to delivtindn^?., sin and Its 
penalty; to rescue from a state 0 

spiritual death, and bring into a stir constellation Libra. 
Christ Ji'Rus cume lnU> the world to Platform. 

3. To keep from being spent p. Scaled f^kaldl ; 'p. pr. I 
waste or expenditure ; to lay ujh or tnoasurrt according to 

Now Bttve a nation, nndto grade or vary according to 

4. To rescue from somethi 

to prevent from doing sometJrut bearing with hn past. Shai 
ywn, a d»bt, wages, etc., to reduce 
That labor, Ri' to a fixed ratio or scale. [ U. ^S.] 

B. To hinder from d AS. .srealu, scaln, a shell, parings 
obviate the necessity^//, G. srhale, OHG. scnla, Dan. & Sw 
Will yoq i>an. .vAi*/ a fish scalo, Goth, sknfja tile, an 
6. To hold pohell, and perhaps also to scale of a balance 
•luf t faringn'i\tH rather fr. OF. escalc, escuile, F. ecaille seal 
To save beans, peas*), eggs, nuts, c 

avoid expewon origin, and akin to Goth, skaljo, 0. schale. 8e 
Syn, - *'*•] {Anat.) Ono of the small, thin, membra 
reserve us, bony or horny pieces vihii'h form the covering o 
ggyoany fishes and reptiles, and some mammals, belonging 
turn 'to the dermal part of tlie skeleton, or deriuoskelotou 



bee Cycloid, Ctenoid, and Ganoid. 

Fish that, with thrir fln* unil shining arnica. 

Glide under the green wave. Milton 

2. Hence, any layer or leaf of metal or other materia) 
resembling in size and tliinness the scale of a fish ; as, 1 
.scale of iron, of bone, etc. 

3. {Zoo}.) One of the small scalelike structures coyei 
ing parts of some invertebrates, as those on the wing 
of Lepidoptera and on the body of Thysanura ; the el) 
tra of certain annelids. See Lepidoptera. 

4. (Zool.) A scale insect. (See below.) 

6. {Bot.) A small appendage like a rudimentary leal 
resembling the scales 01 a fii^ In form, and often in ai 
rangement ; as, the scale of a bud, of a pine cone, am 
tho like. The name is also given to tlie cliaff on th 
steins of ferns. 

6. The thin metallic side plate of the handle of : 
pocketknlfe. See Illust. of Pocketknifr. 

7. An incrustation deposited on the inside of a voase 
in which water is heated, as a steam boiler. 

8. {Metal.) The thin oxide which forms on tho surfac 
of iron forgings. It consists essentially of tho magneti 
oxide, FejiO^. Also, a similar coating upon other metah 

Oovsrlu icald(Zoof.), ahydrophylllum. — Ow^ scab 
<Zo6l.)^o under Ganoid. — ScoU, annor (i/?/.), armo 
made of small metallic scales overleppi^,,^d fastens 
upon leather or cloth. — Beals bsetls (Zool.), the tip 
beetle. - Beal® carp (Zool.), a carp having normal scalef 
— Boal® lni®ct (Zool.), any one of numerous species c 
small hemipterous insects l>e- 
longing to the family Coccida, 
in which the femues, when 
adult, become more or less 
scalelike in form. They are 
found upon the leaves and twigs 
of various trees and shrubs, and 
often do great damage to fruit 
trees. Bee Orange scale, under 

Oranor. - Seal® mo®® (Bot.), any , 

leafy-stemmed moss of the order Scale Insect (Mytilcupx 
Hepatiem; — so called from the r^ricofa) of the Orangi 
small imbricated scalelike leaves Tree, a Male 1 6 Yooni 
of most of the species. Bee He- I® 

PATiCA, 2. and JuNaERKANNiA. A” enlarged. 
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BaV^IiiX (wav'Ing), prep, or conj. ; but properly a 
particyiple. Witli the exception of ; except ; excepting ; 
aUo, without disrespect to. ** Saving your reverence. “ 
Shak. <7 your presence.” Bums. 

None of u» put off our clothes, tauing that every one put them 
off for waBhiiig. .Ve/i. iv. 2.'1. 

And tu the stone a new name written, which no man ktiow- 
eth saving he that reoeiveth It. Jtev. ii. 17. 

Sav'illff, n. 1. Something kept from being expended 
or lost Tthat which is saved or laid up ; as, the savings 
of years of economy. 

Exception ; reservation. 

t'ontcjul not with thow that are too strong for us, but still 
witii tt sdi htg to h(iiK*bty. L' F.stvuuge, 

Bavlnga bank, a bank in which savings or earnings are 
deposited and put at interest. 

SAV^lng-ly, adv. 1. In a saving manner; with fru- 
gality or parHinioiiy. 

2. So as to l>o Anally saved from eternal death. 

Savingly born (tf water niid the Spirit. Watcrhnid. 
Sav^g-nesi, n. 1. I’lie quality of being saving ; 
carefulness not to expend money uselessly ; frugality ; 
parsimony. ^frs. H. H. Jackson. 

2 . Tendency to promote salvation. John.son. 

Savior (sav'yer), n. [OE. save our ^ OF. salveoi\ P. 
sauveti?' fr. L. salrator, fr. salvare to savo. See Save, 
t’.] [Written also ,tavio7ir ] 1. One who saves, pre- 

serves, or delivers from destruction or danger. 

2. Specifically: T/ie (or o//r, gour, etc.) Savior^ he 
who brings salvation to men ; Jesus Christ, tho Kedeemer. 

Sav^lor-esa, n. A female savior. [Written also 
ionress.'] [Z*. ] lip. J fall. 

Sa^Or (sa'ver), n. [OE. savour, savor, saviir, OF. 
savor, savour, F. .saveur, fr. L. sapor, fr. sapere to taste, 
savor. See Sack, a., and cf. Sapid, Insipid, Sapor.] 
[Written also aorour.] 1. That property of a thing 
which affects the organa of taste or smell ; taste and 
odor ; flavor ; relisli ; scent ; as, the savor of an orange 
or a rose ; an ill savor. 

I smell sweet savors and I feci soft things. Shak. 

2. Hence, specific flavor or quality ; characteristic 
property; distinctive temper, tinge, taint, and the like. 

Why is not my life a continual joy, and the .viroc of heaven 
perpetually upon my spirit ? Baxter. 

3. SeiiHo of smell ; power to scent, or trace by scent, 

[if.] “ Beyond iny snvor,'^ lle.rbcrt. 

4. Pleasure; dofight ; attractiveness. 

She ehull no saror have therein hut lito. ( V.aiir. r. 



Syn. — Tost' 


vor; relish; odor; scent; smell. 

). & P'P' Savored (-venl); p. pr. 
rcf. OF. snvorer, F. .favourer. Bee 
Aio savour.'} 1, To Imve a par- 
wit h of. 

lality or natttre ; to indicate the 
smack ; — with of. 
luch of distraction. Shak. 

’ that sarni a of party. Addison. 
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on the edge, which remove successive portions of the 

material by cutting and tearing. 

IjgGP' Saw is frequently used adjeotively , or as the first 
part of a compound. 

Band saw, Orosscut saw, etc. See under Band, Cross- 
cut, etc. — Olroolar law, a disk of steel with saw teeth 
upon its periphery, and re- 
volved on an arbor. — Saw 
bench, a bench or table 
with a flat top for sawing, 
especially with a circular 
saw which projects above 
the table. —Saw file, a 
three-cornered file, such as 
is used for sliarponing saw 
teeth. — Saw fTama, the 
frame or sash in a sawmill, 
in which the saw, or gang Circular Saw and Saw Bench, 
of saws, is held. — Saw ^t«, 

a saw frame.— Saw gin, the form of cotton gin invented 
by Eli Whitney, in wliich the cotton fibers are drawn, by 
the teeth of a sot of revolving circular saws, through a 
wire grating which is too fine for the seeds to pass. — Saw 
grass (Bot.), any one of certain cyperaceous plants having 
the edges of the leaves act with minute sharp teeth, es- 
pecially tho Cladium MaHscus of Europe, and the Cta- 
dium of tho Southern United States. Cf. Jiazor 

grass, under Razor. — Saw log, a log of suitable size for 
sawing into lumber. — Saw mandrel, a mandrel on which 
.V circular saw is fastened for rumiiug. — Saw pit, a 
over which timber is sawod by two men, ono stand. 
l)clow the tiinlwr and the other above. Mortimer. — Saw 
sharpener iZo'61.), the CTeat titmouse; — so named from 
its harsh call note. [Prov. A’wp.J — Saw whatter iZo'oL), 
the marsh titmouse (P«rwi ; —so named from 

its call note. [Prov. Kng.] — Scroll saw, a ribbon of steel 
with saw teeth upon one edge, stretched in a frame, and 
adapted for sawing curved outlines ; also, a machine in 
which such a saw is worked by foot or power. 

Saw (sft), V. t. limp. Sawed (s^d) ; p.p. Sawed or 
Sawn (san) ; j)- ;>»*• « t’o. n. Sawing.] 1. To cut witli a 
saw ; to separate with a saw ; as, to saw timber or marble. 

2. To form by cutting with a saw ; as, to saro boards 
or planks, that is, to saw logs or timber into boards or 
planks ; to saw shingles ; to saw out a panel. 

3. Also used figuratively ; as, to saw the air. 

Saw, V. i. 1. To use a saw ; to practice sawing ; as, 
a man saws well. 

2. To cut, as a saw ; os, the saw or mill saws fast. 

3. To be cut with a saw ; as, the timber saws smoothly. 
Sa-wai^ra nut' (si-wSr'ri ntlt'). See Bodari ndt. 
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SawHbel'ly (sft'bSFiy), n. The alewife. [Local, U. /S'.] 
SawTJUl' (Kfi'blF), »• The merganser. [Prov. Bng.} 
Itow'^nes' (sft'bonzOt n. A nickname for a surgeon. 
SawHsuck' (s^^'btikO* n. A sawhorse. 

Saw'ce-flem «• See Sauseflem. [Ohs.} 

Saw'der (Sft'dei ), n. A corrupt siielliiig and pronun- 
ciation of solder. 

Soft sawder, seductive praise ; flattery; blarney, [<S^?an( 7 ] 
Saw'dUBt' (sfi^dfist'hn. l^st or small fragments of 
wood (or of stone, etc.) mode by the cutting of a saw. 
Saw'er (sa'Sr), n. One who saw's ; a saw'yer. 
SawHlh' (sfl'flsh'), n. {Zdol.) Any ono of several 
species of elosmobranch fishes of the genus Prldls. 
They Imve a 'sharklike form, but are more nearly allied 
to the rays. The flattened and much elongated snout lias 
a row of stout toothlike structures inserted along eacli 
edge, forming a sawlike organ with which it mutilates or 
kills its prey. 



Baw'ytr (^ySr), n. [6’au; -f -ysr, as in lautayw, Cf. 
Bawir.] 1. One whose occupation is to saw timber into 
planks or boards, or to saw wood for fuel ; a sawer. 

2. A tree which has fallen into a stream so that Its 
branches project above the surface, rising and falling 
with a rocking or swaying motion in the current. [U. <S.l 

3. Thebowfln. [Local, U. 8.} 

Sax (sSks), n. [AS. a knife.] A kind of chop- 
piM instrument for trimming the edges of roofing slates. 

8fUi^A-tUo (sSks'A-tTl), a. [L, saratilis, fr. saxum a 
iXH'i : cf. F. saxaiile.} Of or pertaiuln^ rocks ; living 
among rocks ; as, a saxatile plant. ' v, V'* 
SazOlom' (sSks'hfirnO, {Mus.) Am en to a 
numerous family of brass wind instruments . Alves, 
invented by Antoine Adolphe Joseph (S’eroH (kLc ' V a» 
Adolphe Bax), of Belgium and Paris, and much used in 
military bands and in orchestras. 

Sax'i-oa'va (-T-kS'vk), n. ; pi. E. Saxicavas (-v&z), 
L. Saxioava: (-ve). [NL. ^ Saxi- 
0 AV 0 U 8 .] [Zobl.) Any species of ma- 
rine bivalve shells of tho genus SaxU 
cava. Some of the species are noted 
for their jKiwer of boring holes In lime- 
stone and similar rocks. 

Saz'l-oa'Tid (-vid), o. (Zool.) Of 
or pertaining to the saxicavas. •— n. A 
saxicava. 

Saz'l-oa'vooa (-vOs), a. [L. saxwn 
rock -f- cavare to make hollow, fr. ca- 
vus hollow ; cf. F. /iaxtcarc.] {Zobl.) 

Boring, or hollowing out, rocks: — said 
of certain molliisks which live in 
holes which they burrow in rocks. See 
Illust. of Lithodomus. 

SaX'io'O-Une (B2ks-Tk'$-l!n),a. [L. 
saxum a rock col ere to inhabit.] 

{Zdol.) Stone-inhabiting ; pertaining 
to, or having the characteristics of, the 
stonechats. 

Saz-io'o-loiiB (dtls), a. [See Saxic- 
OLiNK.] {Bot.) Growing on rocks. 

II Saz-if'ra>ga (sttk8-if'r&-g&). 7i. [L., 
saxifrage. Bee Saxifrage.] (Bot?) A 
genus of exogenous yn petaloiis 
plants, embracing about OiL ..ondred Saxlcava {Saxicava 
and eighty species. See Saxifrage. arctica ) ; i Incur- 

SAZ'Mra-ga'ceOIUI (sfiks/T-frA-ga'- rent Tube, and a 
shfis), c. {Bot.) Of or pertaining to S'sKm/VocS’ 
a natural order of plants {Saxijrnga- / root. 

cesc) of which saxifrago is the type. The order includes 
also the alum root, the hydrangeas, the mock orange, 
currants and gooseberries, and many other plants. 

SaX'lf'ra-gant (sSks-Tf'rlt'gant), a. [Bee Saxifraob.] 
Breaking or destroying stones ; saxif ragoua. [iZ.] — n. 
That which breiUts or destroys stones. [JR.] 

Sax'l-lrage (saks't-frltj ; 48), n. [L. saxifraga, from 
saxif ragus stone-breaking ; saxum rock -f- frangei'e to 
break : cf. F. saxifrage. See Fracture, and cf. Sassa- 
fras, Saxon.] (i/W.) Any plant of the genus Saxif raga^ 
mostly perennial herbs growing in crevices of rocks in 
mountainous regions. 

Bnmet saxifrage, a European umbelliferous plant (Pirn- 
pinella Saxif raoa). — Qo\A9n saxifrage, a low half-succu- 
lent herb ( Cnrgsosplenium opposi(ifolnm) growing in riv- 
ulets in Europe ; also, C. Americnnnm, common in tho 
United States. See also under Golden. — Meadow sazl- 
firoge, or Pepper saxifrage. Bee under Meadow. 

Saz-lf'ra-gons (KttkB-Tf'r&-gnR), a. [L. saxif ragu^i 
cf. F. .mrifrnne Scr. Saxifrage.] Dissolving stone, 

’ ■'ndder. 
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Say (a5), oba. imp. of Sbb. Saw. Chaucer . 

Set (b5), n. [Aphetlo form of assays 1. Trial by 
aampla; assay; sample; specimen; smack. [_Obs.'] 

If those principal works of God ... be but certaiu tastoH and 
a« it were, of that final benefit. Jlooker. 

Thy tongue eotne sayot breeding breathes. lihak. 

2. Tried quality ; temper; proof. [065.] 

He found a aword of better my. Sjtmsfr. 

3. Essay; trial; attempt. [065.] 

To give a say at, to attempt. B- Jonson. 

Say, 7'. t. To try ; to assay. [06*.] B. Jonson. 
Say, n. [OE. jaie, F. mie, fr. L. saga, equiv. to .sv/- 

S wm, sagiis, a coarse woolen mautlo ; cf. Gr. adyoc. See 
AQUM.] 1. A kind of silk or satin. [065.] 

Thou say, thou sorRe, nr.y, thou buckram lord 1 Shak. 

2. A delicate kind of serge, or woolen cloth. [06.t.] 

Ills garnuint neither was of silk nor any. iSpenscr. 
Say, i’- t. [imp. p. p. Said (sSd), contracted 
from aayed : p. pr. & vb. n. Bating.] [OK. aeggen, 
seycn, aiggen, sayen, sayn, AS. scegan ; akin to 08. seg- 
gian, D. zegyni,\Qt. seggen, OHG. sagen, G. sagen, Icel. 
6'cgja, Bw. saga, l>a.n. si ge, L'lth. sakyti ; cf. OL. insece 
t.ell, relate, Gr. ivvatrt (for e»»-ere»re), Icnrere. Cf. Saga, 
Saw a saying.] 1. To utter or express in words ; to tell ; 
to speak ; to declare ; as, he said many wise things. 

Arise, and any how thou earnest here. Shak. 

2. To repeat ; to rehearse ; to recite ; to pronounce ; 
as, to say a lesson. 

Of my instruction hn^t thou notliing bated 
In what thou hadat to am/ * S/iak. 

After which shall be said or sung the follnwing hymn. 

Pk. of Corn. I'rayrr. 

3. To announce as a decision or opinion ; to state po.si- 
tively ; to assert ; hence, to form an opinion upon ; to be 
euro about ; to bfe determined in mind as to. 

But what it is, hard is to say. Milton. 

4. To mention or suggest as an estimate, hypothesis, or 
approximation; Imnce, to suppose; — in the imperative, 
followed sometimes by the subjunctive ; as, ho had, say 
fifty thousand dollars ; the fox had run, soy ten miles. 
Sau, for nonpayment that the debt should double. 

Is twenty hundred kisiiCH such a trouble ? Shak. 

It la said, or They say, it is commonly reported ; it Is 
niiuored ; people a8.sert or maintain. — That Is to say, that 
is ; in other words ; otherwise. j 

Say, V. i. To speak ; to express an opinion ; to make 
ftjjswer ; to reply. 

A'ou have aaid ; but whether wisely or no, let the forest judffe, 

Shnk. 

To this argument we shall soon have nn!<l : for what concerns 
it IIS tohuar u huaburid divulge his household privacies t Milton- 
U7r n. Say, r. t. ; cf. Saw a saying.] A 

spaich; sometlung said; an expression of opinion; a 
CUfront story ; a maxim or proverb. lArchaic or CoUoq.] 
Hu no sooner said out hia say, but up riae« a cunning armp. 

L' I '.Htrangr. 

That strange palmer’s boding any, 

That fell so ominous and drear 
Full on the object of his fear. .S'ir IT. Sc.ott. 
Say'or (sS'Sr), n. One who sayH ; an uttorer. 

Mr. Curran was something much betttir thau ixmym- of smart 
s.iyings. J^jhry. 

Sa-yette' (sfi-y5tO, n. [F. Cf. Say a kind of serge.] 
A mixed stuff, callod also sagathy. See Sagatht, 
Saying (aa'Tng), n. That which is said ; a declara- 
tion ; a statement, especially a proverbial one ; on apho- 
X'isux ; a proverb. 

Many are the saj/inos of the wise. 

In ancient uud in modern books enrolled. Milton. 
Syn. — Declaration ; speech ; adage ; maxim ; apho- 
rism; apothegm; saw; proverb; byword. 

Say^nun (sa'man), n. \^Say sample -f- mow.] One 
who assays. [G6.7.] Bacon, 

Say'nUUI^ter (sS'm&s^tSr), n. A master of assay ; one 
who tries or proves. [O65.J “Great saymaster of 
state.” B. Jonson. 

Saynd (s5nd), ohs. p. p. of Sbngb, to singe. Chancer. 
'SblOOd (zbiad), interj. An abbreviation of God\^ 
blood : — used as an oath. [t^65.] Shak. 

Scab (skfib), n. [OE. scab, senbbe, shahbe ; cf. AS. 
acmb, sceabb, scebb, Don. & 8w. skab, and also L. scabies. 
fr. soabere to scratch, akin to K. shave. Bee Shavb, ana 
cf. 8 hab, Siiabbt.] 1. An incrustation over a sore, 
wound, vesicle, or pustule, formed by the drying up of 
the discharge from the diseased part. 

2. The itch in man ; also, the scurvy. [_Colloq. or O65.] 

3. The mange, esp. when it appears on sheep. Chaucer. 

4. A disease of potatoes prwucing pits in their sur- 
face, caused by a minute fungus {Tuburcinia Scabies). 

6. {Founding) A slight irregular protuberance which 
defaces the surface of a casting, caused by the breaking 
away of a part of the wall of the mold. 

0. A mean, dirty, paltry fellow. [Lotv] Shak. 

7. A nickname for a workman who engages for lower 
wages than are fixed by the trades unions ; also, for one 
who takes the place of a workman on a strike. [Can/] 
Soab, V. i, [imp. Sr. p. p. Scabbed (skSbd) ; p. pr. & 
nb. n. Soabbutg.] To iMOome covered with a scab ; as, 
the wound scabbed over. 

SoatKbard (sklb'bSrd), n. [OE. scaubertj acauberk, 
OF. eseanhers, escaubera, pi., scabbards, probably of Ger- 
man or Scand. origin ; ci. Icel. skdlpr scabbard, and G. 
bergen to conceal. Cf. Haubxbk.] The case in which 
the blade of a 
sword, dagger, 
etc., is kept ; a 
sheath. 



Nor in thy scnhhnrd 
sheathe that lamoua hladu. 

k^ir/ax. 

^ Boabbard fish (ZoSl.), a 
long, compress^, silver- 
colored taraloid Ai^ (Lepfdopfis eaudatua, or argyreua). 
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found on the European coasts, and more abundantly 
about Now Zealand, where it is called frostfish and con- 
sidered an excellent food tisli. 

SoablMUrd (skKl/bSrd), V. t. To put in a scabbard. 

SoabOMUrd plane^ (skftb'bSrd plSnO- See Scalcboard 
plane, under B^caucboabd. 

SoabTNMl (skSb'bSd or skSbd), a. 1. Abounding with 
scabs ; diseased with scabs. 

2. Fig.: Mean; jialtry; vile; worthless. Bacon. 

Soab^Md-neSB (HkSb^t>fid-u6s), n. ScabbinoBB. 

Soabnill-ly (Bkab'l)T-lj^), adv. In a scabby manner. 

SoabTll-neas, n. The quality or state of being scabby. 

Soab'ble (-b’l), v. t. Se© Bcapple. 

Scabby (-W’), «. {Comjmr. 8oABBiER(-bT-er) ; snperl. 
ScABBiBBT.] 1. Affected with scabs; full of scabs. 

2. Disoasod with the scab, or mange ; mangy. Sici/t. 

II Soa'bl-ea ( Bka'bl-ez), n. [L.] (ilfct/,) The itch. 

Soa^i-OtUI (-tLs), a. [L. scabioms, from scabies the 
scab : cf. F. 5m6i<?wr.] Consisting of scabs ; rough ; 
itchy; leprous; as, .waOtous eruptions. Arhnthnot. 

Soa^l-omi, n. [Cf. F. acabi^se. 8e© Bcabiodh, a.] 
(Bol.) Any plant of the genua Scabiosn, several of the 
species of which are common in Europe. They resem- 
ble the Composiise, and have similar heads of tiowers, 
but the anthers are not connected. 

Sweet scabious, (a) Mourning bride, (b) A daisylike 
plant {Erigeron annuum) iiaviug a stout branching stem. 

Bcabling (skSb'ltng), n. [Boo Sc apple.] A frag- 
ment or chip of Btouo. [Written also scablmc.^ 

Sca-bredl-ty (aka-brSda-ty), n. [l. scahredo, fr. sca- 
her rough.] Roughness; ruggedness. [G65.] Burton, 

Sca'broua (ekS'brlis), a. jX. scabrosus, fr. scaber 
rough : cf. F. scahreux.1 1. Rough to the touch, like 
a fllo ; having small raised dots, scales, or points ; scabby ; 
scurfy ; scaly. Arbuthnot. 

2. Fig. : Harsh ; unmusical, [i?.] 

II1)» verso is scnhr'om and hobbling. Drydon. 

ScanDrOUfi-neaSt n. The quality of iHiing scabrou.'^. 

Scab^WOrt^ (scXc/wfirtO, n. (/dot.) Elecampane. 

Soad (skSd), w. [Gael. 4&Ir. sgadan a herring.] {Zoul.) 
(o) A Bm.all caran- 
goid fish ( Trachu- 
rua saums) abun- 
dant on tho Euro- 
pe.aii coa.st, and 
less common on 
the American. 

Tlie name is ap- 
plied also to sev- 
eral allied species. 

(6) The goggler ; — callod also big-eyed scad. Sec Goo- 
gler. (c> The friar skate. [-SVo/.] (</) The cigar fish, or 
round rooin. 

Soaf^lOld (skSf'ffild), n. [OF. e.'iclia/ault, c.^chafaut, 
eacafant, escada/aut, F. /leha/aud ; probably originally 
the same word os £. & F. catafalque. It. cutafalco. See 
CATAYALquE.] 1. A tenq)orttry structure of timber, 
boards, etc., for various purposes, as for supporting work- 
men and materials in building, for exhibiting a spectacle 
upon, for holding the spectators at a show, etc. 

Pardon. gcntlPK all. 

The flat, unraisoil spirits (hat have dared 
On this unworthy scajfold to bru;;^ forth 
So great an object. .Viak. 

2. Specifically, a stage or elevated platform fof, the 
execution of a criminal ; as, to die on the .scnj/'old. 

That a scaffold of execution should gn>w a scaffold of coro- 
nation. ^ Air 7*. Pn/nry. 

3. (Metal.) An accumulation of adherent, partly fused 
material forming a shelf, or dome-8hai>ed obstruction, 
al>ove the tuyeres in a blast furnace. 

Soaf'fold, t’. t. To furnish or uphold with a scaffohl. 

Scal'lold-age (-SJ), n. A scaffold. [A*.] Shak. 

Soal'lold-lng, n. 1. A scaffold ; a supporting frame- 
work ; as, the scaffolding of tho body. Vope. 

2. Materials for building scaffolds. 

Scaalla (skSl'yi), n. [It. scaglia a scale, a shell, a 
chip of marble.] (Min.) A reddish variety of limestone. 

Scagl-lola (skSI-yS'lA), n. [It. scagliuola, dim. of 
.acaglia. See Scaglia.] An imitation of any veined and 
ornamental stone, as marble, formed by a substratum 
of finely ground gypsum mixed with glue, the surface of 
which, while soft, is variegated with splinters of marble, 
spar, granite, etc., and subsequently colored and polished. 

II Soala (skSnA), n. ; pi. Boalac (-li). [L. a ladder.] 

1. (Surg.) A machine formerly employed for reducing 
dislocations of the humerus 

2. (Ana/.) A term applied to any one of the throe 
canals of the cochlea. 

Scal'a*bla (akal'A-bn), n. Capable of being scaled. 

Soa-lade' (skA-I5d'), l n. (Mil.) See F.scALAnE. 

Soa-la'dO (-la'dft), ) Fairfax. 

SoaTar (akSnSr), n. (Math. ) In the qimtemion analy- 
sis, a quantity that has magnitude, but not direction ; — 
distinguished from a vector, which has both magnitude 
and direction. 

IlSoa-laTl-a (skA-li'rT-A), n. [L., flight of steps.] 
(Zddl.) Any one of numerous species of 
marine jnuffropods of the genus Soalaria, 
or family Soalaridm, having elongated 
spiral turreted shells, with rounded 
whorls, usuallyorossed by ribs or varices. 

The color is generally wlilte or pale. 

Called also ladder shell, and wmtleirap. 

See Ptbnoglossa, and Wbntletbab. 

Soa-lar4-fonil(8k&-lKr'I-f6rm),a. [L. 
scalare, acedaria, staircase, ladder -f- 
-form : cf. P. aealariforme.'] 1. Resem- 
bling a ladder in form or appearance ; 
having transverse bars or markings like 
the rounds of a ladder ; os, the acalari- 
form cells and acalariform pits in some plants. 

2. (Zobl.) Like or pertaining to a soalaria. 



ScaTa-ry (skSnA-rj?), a. [L. fr. scalae,p\., 

.<scala, staircase, ladiler. J Resembling a ladvler; foruuMl 
with steps. [(76.V.] Sir T. Browne. 

Soal'a-wag (skal^4-w&g), n. A scamp ; a scapegrace. 
[Spelt also 5ca//f7«>/7/7,] [.S’/a/jr/, f’. <S’. ] Bartlett 

ekiald (skftld), V. i , A p . p. Scalded ; p, pr. A 

rh. n. Scalding.] [OF. eschalder, e.schauder, escauder, 
F. cchauder, fr. L. excnldnre ; ex •]- caldus, calidus. warm, 
hot. See Ex-, aud Caldron.] 1. To burn with hot liq- 
uid or steam ; to pain or iujuro by contact with, or im- 
mersion in, any hot fluid ; os, to scald the liand. 

Mine own tears 

Do arnld like mnlton loud. Slink. 

Here the blue fluiuos of acuUJiny brimatono full. Conit y. 

2. To expose to a boiling or violent heat over a fire, or 
in hot water or other liquor ; as, to .scold milk or meat. 

Scald, n. A burn, or injury to the akin or llosh, by 
some hot liquid, or by steam. 

Scald, a. [For sculled. See Scall.] 1. Affected 
with the aeab ; scab\)y. Shak. 

2. Scurvy; paltry; m, scald rhymern. [06.v.] Shak. 

Bcald crow (Zoi'd.), tbc hooded crow. [IreUnidl — Scald 
head (Afril.), a name popularly given to several diseases of 
the scalp i haracterized by pustules (tho drieil discharge 
of which forms scales) and by falling out of the hair. 

Scald, 7?. Scurf on tlie head. See 8r all. Spenser. 

Scald (skSld or skftld ; 277), n. [led. sklild.] One 
of the ancient Scandinavian poets and historiographers ; 
a reciter and singer of heroic iKwms, eulogies, etc., among 
the Norsemen ; more rarely, a bard of any of the ancient 
Teutonic tribes. [Written also .skald. ) 

A war «)ng such aa was of yon* chanted on the field of battlo 
by the actdda of the yet heathen Saxnna. .S’lr If'. Scott. 

Soald'er n. A Scandinavian poet ; n scald. 

Scald'llall^(8kald'fT8hO,w. [Scald, a. -i fsh.l (Zool.) 
A European fiounaer (Ar7ioglo.ssii,s latema, or Fsetta ar- 
noglossn) ; — called also megrim, and smooth sole. 

Boald'lo (skSldMk or sk‘}\ldak), a. Of or pertaining 
to the scalds of the Norsemen ; as, scaldic poetry. 

Scale (skSl), n. [AS. scale ; perhaps influenced by tlie 
kindred Icel. skat balance, dish, akin also to D. schanl 
a scale, bowl, shell, G. schale, OHG. scala, Dan. skaal 
drinking cup, bow], dish, and peril, to K. scale of a flsh, 
Cf. Scale of a flsh, Skull the brain cose.] 1. The dish 
of a balance ; hence, the balance itself ; an instrument 
or machine for weighing ; as, to turn the scale ; — chiefly 
used in the plural when applied to tho whole instrument 
or apparatus for weighing. Also used figuratively. 

I/ong tunc in even scale 

The battle hung. Milton, 

The itrnlra are turned ; her ktndnefsr. weighs im niore 
Ni.w than iny vywa. IVnller. 

2. pi. (.'l.i/ro7i.) The sign or ccnstellatiou Libra. 

Platform scale. Bee under Platform. 

Scale, t’. /. [fmjt>. & p. p. Scaled (skald) ; p. pr. & 
rh. It. Scaling.] To weigh or measur.'i according to a 
scale ; to measure ; also, to grade or vary according to a 
scale or system. 

Senhug luB present bparing with his past. Shak. 

To scale, or scale down, a debt, wages, etc., to reduce a 
debt, etc., according to a fixed ratio or scale. [ U. S.] 

Scale, n. [Cf. AS. ,^cralu, .scalu, a shell, parings; 
akin to D. srhaal, G. schale, OHG. .scala, Dan. & Sw. 
skal a ftlicll, Dan. .skitel a flsh scale, Goth, skalja tile, and 
E. shale, shell, and perhaps also to scale of a balance; 
but jicrhaps ratlier fr. OF, e, scale, escuile, F. ecaillc scale 
of a fish, and ecale shell of beans, pease, eggs, nuts, of 
German origin, and akin to Goth, skalja, G. schale. See 
Shale.] 1. (Anat.) One of the small, thin, membra- 
nous, bony or horny pieces which form the covering of 
many fishes and reptiles, and some maminals, belonging 
to tho dermal part of the skeleton, or dermoskeluton. 
See Cycloid, Ctenoid, and Ganoid. 

Fish that, with their finn uml uluning araira. 

Glide under the green wave. Milton. 

2. Hence, anv layer or leaf of metal or other material, 
resembling in size and thinness the scale of a flsh ; os, u 
.scale of iron, of bone, etc. 

3. (Zoo}.) One of the small scalelike structures cover- 
ing parts of some invertebrates, as those on the wings 
of Lepldoptera and on the body of Thy sanura ; the ely- 
tra of certaiu annelids. See Lkpidoptera. 

4. (.Zool.) A scale insect. (See below.) 

0. (Bot.) A small apj^ndam like a rudimentary loaf, 
resembling the scales of a fish in form, and often in ar- 
rangement ; as, the scale of a bud, of a pine cone, and 
tho like. The name is also given to the chaff on the 
stems of ferns. 

6. The thin metallic side plate of the handle of a 
pocketknife. Bee Illust. of Poceetknife. 

7. An Incrustation deposited on the inside of a vessel 
in which water is heated, as a steam boiler. 

8. (Metal.) The thin oxide which forms on tho surface 
of iron forgings. It consists essentially of tho magnetic 
oxide, Fes04. Also, a similar coating upon other metals. 


Ooverl^ 
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(Zo'6l.). a hydrophyllium. -- Ouoid seals. 

•e under Ganoid. — Seals armor (Mil.), armor 
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made of small metallic scales overlappi^.^d fastened 
upon leather or cloth. — Beals bsstU (Zodl.), the tipr 
beetle. — Beale carp (Zool.), a carp having normal scales. 
-Beal# Insect (ZoU.), any one of numerous species of 
small hemipterous insects be- 
longing to the family Coccid.r, 
in winch the females, when 
adult, become more or less 
aoalelike in form. They are 
found upon the leaves and twigs 
of various trees and shrubs, and 
often do great damage to fruit 
trees. Bee Orange scale, under 
Orange. — Beals moss ( Sot . ), any 
leafy-stemmed moss of the order Scale Inucct (Mynlcupta 
Hepaticss ; — • so called from the ritHcola) of the Orange 
small imbricated scalelike leaves Tree, a Male i 6 Young 
of most of the species. See H»- 
patica, 2, and Junoermannia. enlarged. 
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Scale (fckal), V. t. 1. To strip or clear of scale or 
scaleB ; as, to scale a Hsh ; to scale the inside of a boiler. 

2. To take off in tliin layers or scales, as tartar from 
the teeth ; to pare off, as a surface. “ If all the moun- 
tains were scaled^ and the earth made even.” T. Jiuniet. 

3. To scatter ; to spread. f-iS'cof. Prov. Eng.l 

4. (Gun.) To clean, as the inside of a cannon, by the 

explosion of a small quantity of powder. Totten. 

Scale, t'. i. 1. To separate and come off in thin lay- 
ers or luniimr ; as, some sandstone scales by exposure. 

TJinsa (hat ca«it their Hhdl are the lobster and crab ( the old 
»kins arc found, but the old khell* never i 8o it U Likely that they 
Sf olc off. Jiacon. 

2. To separate ; to scatter. [Scot. &, Prov. Eng.l^ 
Scale, n. [L. scalae^ pi., scala, staircase, ladder ; akin 
to scandere to climb. See Scan ; cf. Escalade.] 1- A 
ladder ; a series of steps ; a means of ascending. [06.v.] 

2. Hence, anytliing graduated, especially when em- 
ployed as a measure or rule, or marked by lines at regu- 
lar intervals. Specifically : (a) A mathematical instru- 
moat, consisting of a slip of wood, ivor>\ or metal, witii 
one or more sets of spaces graduated and numbered on 
its surface, for measuring or laying off distances, etc. , 
as in drawing, plotting, and the like. See Gdntek's 
scALJE. (!») A series of spaces marked by lines, and rep- 
resenting proportionately larger distances ; as, a sc(de of 
miles, yards, feet, etc., for a map or plan, (c) A basis 
for a numeral system ; as, the decimal scale ; the binary 
scale^ etc. (</) (Jf«s.) The graduated aeries of all the 
tones, ascending or descending, from the keynote to it.s 
octave; — called also the gamut. It may be repeated 
through any number of wjtaves. See Chromatic scale^ 
Diatonic sadv. Major scale^ and Minor scale^ under Chbo- | 
mahc. Diatonic, Major, and Minor. 

3. Gradation ; succes.sioti of ascending and descending 
steps and degrees ; progressive series ; sclieme of com- 
parative rank or order ; as, a scale of t^ing. 

There is a certain scaJe of duties . . . wlilch for wont of study- 
ing in right onlcr, all tlie world is in confusion. MUton. 

4. Relative dimensions, without difference in propor- 
tion of parts ; size or degree of the parts or components 
in any complex thing, compared with other like things ; 
especially, the relative proportion of the linear dimen- 
sions of the parts of a drawing, map, model, etc., to the 
dimensions of the corresponding parts of the object that 
is represented ; as, a map on a scale of an inch to a mile. 

Scale of chords, a graduated scale on which are given 
the lengths of the chords of arcs from to 90*^ in a circle 
of given radius, - used in measuring given angles and in 
plotting angles of given numbers of degrees. 

Scale, r. t. rCf. It. scalare, fr. L. scalae, sealn. See 
Scale a ladder.] To climb by a ladder, or as if by a bid- 
der ; to ascend by steps or by climbing ; to clamber up ; 
as, to scale the w-all of a fort. 

Oft have I scaled the craggy oak. S/^ensrr. 

Scale, r. i. To load up by step.s ; to ascend. 

Satan from hence, now on the lower stair, 

That scaled by steps of gold to hcaven-gato, 

Looks down with wonder. Miltcm. 

ScaloniMUlk^ (-bSk^), n. (Zool.) Any one of numerous 
species of marine annelids of the family Polynoidse^ and 
allies, which have two rows of st'.ales, or elytra, ^oug 
tiie back. See Illust. under Cil«toK)DA. 

Soald^eain' (-hSmO, n. 1. The lever or beam of a 
balance; the lever of 
a platform scale, to 
which the poise for 
weighing is applied. 

2. A weighing ap- 
paratus with a slid- 
ing weight, resem- rj , 

bling a steelyard. ^ 

Scale'board^ Scfllebcam, 2. 

(akSl'bfJrd/ ; com - 

vionly skSb'Srd), ri. [.jd scale -c hoard,'} 1. (Print.) A 
thin slip of wood used to justify a page. {^Ohs.} ('rabh, 

2. A thin veneer or leaf of wood used fur covering the 
surface of articles of furniture, and the like. 

Scalsboard plane, a plane for rutting from a board a 
■wide shaving forming a scaleboard. 

Scaled (skald), a. 1. Covered with scales, or scale- 
like structures; — said of a fish, a reptile, a moth, etc. 

2 Without Bcales, or with the sc.ales removed ; as, 
scaled herring. 

3. (Zool.) Having feathers which in form, color, or ar- 
rangement somewhat resemble scales ; as, the scaled dove. 

Scaled do-ve (Zo'ulX any American dove of the genus 
Scardofdla. Its colored feather tips resemble scales. 
Soalclasa (skain^s), a. Destitute of scales. 

Soa-lene' (skA-lSn'), a. [L. scalenus, Gr. aitaATjvdv : 
cf. F. scalene,} 1. (Geom.) (a) Having the 
sides and angles unequal ; — said of a triangle. 

(b) Having the axis inclined to the base, as a 
cone. 

2. (Anat.) (a) Designating several triangu- 
lar muscles called scalene muscles, (b) Of or 
iwrtaining to the scalene muscles. 

Scalene miucles (Anaf.), a group of muscles, 
usually three on each side in man, extending 
from the cervical vertebras to the first and 
second riba. 

Sca-lcnc', n. (Geom. ) A triangle having its sides and 
angles unequal. 

ikMI-lc'llO-lie'dral (ska-Ig/n^-heMroI), a. 

(Crystallog.) Of or i>ertainiug to a scalenohe- 
dron. 

SOA-le^no-lM'drOll (-drCn), n. fGr. <r/raXTj. 
unevea-f- i’Spa seat, base.] (Crystallog.) 

A pyramidal form under the rbombohedral 
system, inclosed by twelve faces, each a sca- 
lene triangle. 

Soal'ar (skSl^), n. One who, or that 
which, scales ; specifically, a dentist’s Instru- scaleno- 
meat for rem^ng tartar from the teeth. lu<d ron . 


Soale'-wlnged' (skal'wIngdO, a. (Zool.) Having 
tiie wings covered with small scaldiike structures, as the 
Lepidoptera; scaly-winged. 

Scall-nOM (sk&l^-nes), n> The state of being scaly ; 
roughness. 

(sk^Hng), a. 1. Adapted for removing 
scales, a^rom a fish ; as, a scaling knife ; adapted for 
removing scale, as from the interior of a steam boiler ; 
as, a scaling hammer, bar, etc. 

2. Serving as an aid in clambering ; as, a scaling ladder, 
used in assaulting a fortified place. 

Soal-lola (sk&l-y5'U), n. Same as Scaoliola. 

Soall (sk{^l), n. [Iccl. skalli a bald head. Cf. Scald, 
o.] A scurf or scabby disease, especially of the scalp. 

It is a dry scaU, even a leprosy upon the head. Lev. xiii. .TO. 

Soall, a. Scabby; scurfy. [Obs.J Shnk. 

Soalled (8kf^ld), a. Scabby; scurfy; scaU. [06 j.] 
“ With scalled brows black.” Chaucer. 

Scalled head. (Med.) Bee Scald heael, under Scald, a. 

Scallion (skai'yCu), n. [OF. esralone, eschaloingne, 
L. caepa A.^calonia onion of Ascalou ; caepa onion -f- 
A.^calonius of Ascalon, fr. Ajcrt/o Ascalon.a town in Pal- 
estine. Cf. Shallot.] 1. (i/of.) A kind of small onion 
(AHium A.<icalonicum), native of Palestine ; tlie eschalot, 
or shallot. 

2. Any onion which does not “bottom out,” but re- 
mains with a tliick stem like a leek. Amer. Cyc. 

Scallop (skfiPlGp; 277], n. [OF. escalope a shell, 
probably of German or Dutch 
origin, and akin to E. scale of a 
fish; cf. D. schelp shell. 8co 
Scale of a flsli, and cf. F^scalop.] 

[Written also ^cofZop.] 1. (Zo'6l^ 

Any one of numerous species of 
marine bivalve mollusks of the 
genus Pocten and allied genera 
of the family Pectinidse. The 
shell is usually ntdially ribbed, 

and the edge is therefore often ^ - . „ 

undulated in Bcallop ( Fbla. or Janatra, 



dacobaiue). 


a characteristic 
manner. Tlie large adductor 
muscle of some of the species is much used as food. 
One species ( I'bZa Jacobrntus) occurs on the coast of Pal- 
estine, and its shell was formerly worn by pilgrims as a 
mark tiiat they tuul been to the Hol 3 '^ Land. O^olled also 
fan shell. See Pecten, 2. 

The common edible sballopof the Eastern United 
Stu^s is Pecten iiTodians ; the large sea scallop, also 
used as food, is P. Clintonius, or tenuieostatus. 

2. One of a series of segments of circles joined at their 
extremities, forming a border like the edge or surface of 
a scallop shell. 

3. Cue of the shells of a scallop; also, a dish resem- 
bling a scallop shell. 

S^lop, r. t. [imp. & p. ». Scalloped (-Ifipt) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Scalloping.] 1. To mark or cut the edge 
or border of into segments of circles, like the edge or 
surface of a w^allop shelL See Scallop, n., 2. 

2. (Cookery) To bake in scollop shells or dishes; to 
prepare witli* crumbs of bread or cracker, and bake. 
Boo Scalloped oysters, IkjIow. 

Soalloped (-ICpt), a. 1 . Fumislied with a scallop ; 
mode or done with or In a scallop. 

2. Having the edge or border tmt or marked with seg- 
ments of circles. Scallop, n., 2. 

3. (Cookery) Baked in a scollop; cooked with cinmbs. 

Scalloped osraten (Cookery), opened oysters baked in 

a deep dish with alternate layers of brea<l or cracker 
crumbs, seasoned with pepper, nutmeg, and butter. This 
was at first done in scallop shells. 

Soallop-«r (-or), n. One who fishes for scallops. 

Soallop-lll2, n. Fishing for scallops. 

SolUp (sWQp), n. [Cf. Scallop.] A bed of oysters 
or mussels. r4Sco/.] 

Scalp, n. [Perhaps akin to D. schelp shell. Cf. Scal- 
lop.] I. That part of the integument of the head which 
is usually covert with hair. 

By the bare sc<dp of Robin Hood’s fat friar, 

This fellow were a king lor our wild faction I Shok. 

2. A part of the skin of the head, with the hair at- 
tached, cut or tom off from an enemy by the Indian 
warriors of North America, as a token of victory. 

3. Fig. : The top ; the summit. Macaulay. 

Scalp lock, a long tuft of hair left on the crown of the 

head by the warriors of some tribes of American Indians. 

Soa^, V. i. Ump. & p. p. Scalped (skklpt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. ^ALPtvo.] 1. To deprive of the scalp; to cut or 
tear the scalp from the head of. 

2. (Surg.) To remove the skin of. 

Wc muit scalp the whole lid [of the eye]. J. S. Wells. 

3. (Milling) To brush the hairs or fuzz from, as wheat 

grains, in the process of high milling. Knight. 

Soalp,v.f.* To make a small, quick profit by slight 
fluctuatic.is of the market ; — said of brokers who oper- 
ate in this way on their own account. [Canf] 

Soal'pel (skSFpGl), n. [L. scalpellum, dim. of seal- 

r im a knife, akin to scalperc to cut, carve, scrape ; cf. 

scalpel.} (Surg.) A small knife with a thin, keen 
blade, — used by surgeons, and in dissecting. 


One form of Scalpel. 

Soalp'MT (skklp^r), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
scalps. 

2. (Surg.) Same as Scalping iron, under SoALnNO. 

3. A broker who, dealing on his own account, tries to 
get a small and qnick profit from slight fluctuations of 
the market. [Canf] 

4 . A person who iniys and sells the unused parts of 
railroad tickets. [Cant] 


Soilplllg (skkli/tng), a, & n, from Scalp. 

Scalping iron (Surg.), an instrument used in scraping; 
foul and carious bones ; a raspatory. — Scalping knife, a 
knife used by North American Indians in soalpiug. 

Soal'pri-fomi (skfiRprl-ffirm), a. [L. sealprum chis- 
el, knife -f -/ortn.] (Anat.) Shaped like a chisel; as, 
the scalprifomi incisors of rodents. 

Soal^y (skSl'y), a. 1. Covered or abounding with 
scales ; 08 , a JcaZy fish. “ iSVa/y crocodile.” Milton. 

2. Resembling scales, lamina), '^r^Hvers. 

3. Mean; low; as, a JcaZy felloV V'* '' 

4. (Bot.) Composed of scales lyii*^ each other ; 

as, a scaly bulb ; covered with scales ; . stem. 

Scaly ant-eater (ZociZ.), the pangolin. '* -vV 
Soal'y-Wlnged^ (-wTngd'), (Zool.) Scale-winged. 
Soainnille (skawGi’l), v. i. [imp, & P'P' Sc ambled 
(- b’ld) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Scamblino. j [Cf. (JD. schampe- 
Icn to deviate), to slip, schampento go away, escape, slip, 
and E. scamper, shamble.} 1. To move awkwardly ; to 
1)0 shuflling, irregular, or unsteady ; to sprawl ; to sham- 
ble. “Some shifts.” Dr. JI. More. “Afina 

old hall, but a scambling house.” Evelyn. 

2. To move about pushing and jostling ; to be rude and 
turbulent; to scramble. “Tlie .scambling and unquiet 
time did push It out of . . . question.” Shak. 

ScamnblO, V. f. To mangle. Mortimer, 

Scamlller (skSm^blSr), n. 1. One who scoinbles. 

2. A bold intruder upon the hospitality of others ; a 
mealtime visitor. [»S>of.] 

SoamnbUng-ly (-bITng-iy), adv. In a scambling man- 
ner ; with turbulence and neisie ; with bold intrusiveness. 

Scam'ell (skSu/Sl), or Soam'mel, n. (Zool.) Tho 
female bar-tailed godwit. [Prov. Eng.} 
fit#'"' Whether this is the scamel mentioned by Bhako- 
speare [“Tempest,” ii. 2J is not known. 

II Soa-mUlllB (eki-mll'lGs), n. ; pL Scamillt (-11). 
[L., originally, a little bench, dim. of scaninum bench, 
stool.] (Arch.) A sort of second plinth or block, below 
tlie bases of Ionic and Corintliian columns, generally 
without moldings, and of smaller size horizontally limn 
tho pedestal. 

Bcam-mo^nl-ate (skSm-mS^nT-fit), a. Made from 
Bcammony ; as, ajicammoniate aperient. 

Scam'mo-ny (skSm'mft-ny), n. [F. scamnionfe, L, 
.^cammonia, scammonea, Gr. oKapiuavia.} 1. (Bot.) A 
species of bindweed or Convolvulus (C. Scamtnonia). 

2. An inspissated sap obtained from the root of tho 
Convolvulus Scammonia, of a blackish gray color, a nau- 
seous smell like that of old cheese, and a somewhat acrid 
taste. It is used in medicine as a cathartic. 

Scai&p (skSmp), n. [OF. escamper to run away, to 
make one’s escape. Originally, one who runs away, a 
fugitive, a vagabond. Sec Scamper.] A rascal ; a swin- 
dler; a rogue. De C^uincey 

Soamp, i’. t. [Cf. Scamp, n., or Scant, a., and 
Skimp.] To perform in a hasty, neglectful, or imperfeeb 
manner ; to do superficially. [Colloq.} 

A workman is said to scamp hia work when he does It in a 
superficial. di«honeBt manner. IVedgwaod. 

Much of tlic sruinpini; and dawdling complained of is that of 
men in cstsblifthments of good repute. J\ Hughes. 

II Scam^pa-Tl'a (6kSm'p&-v5'A), m. [It.] A long, low 
war gaUey used by the Neapolitans and Siciliatis in tho 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

Boam^per (ekim'per), V. i. [imp. Sc p. p. Bcamperkd 
(- pSrd) ; p. pr. & vb. n, Scampeuinc.] [OF. fscdmper 
to escape, to save one’s self ; L. ex from ~\-ca7npu.s tho 
field (sc. of battle). Bee Camp, an«l cf. Decamp, Scamp, 
n., Shamble, v. f.l To run witli s{>eed ; to run or move 
in a quick, hurried manner ; to hasten away. Macaulay. 

The lady, however, . . . could not help scamperiug about the 
room after a mouse. S. USharjut. 

Boam'per, n. A scampering ; a hasty flight. 
Scam'per-er (-Sr), n. One who scampers. Tyndall, 
Bcanil^lBh (skSmpGsh), a. Of or like a scamp ; knav- 
ish ; as, scampish conduct. 

Scan (skKn), V. t. [imp. Sr p.p. Scanned (skSnd); 
p. pr. & vb. n. Scanning.] [L. .'tcamlere, scanmm, to 
climb, to scan, akin to Skr. skand to spring, leap ; cf. F. 
scander. Cf. Ascend, Descend, Scale a ladder.] 1. To 
mount by steps ; to go through with step by step. [Oft.<.] 
Nor ■Uyed till she the highest stage had scand. Spenser. 

2. Specifically (Pros.), to go througli with, os a verse, 
marking and drstingulshing the feet of which it is com- 
posed ; to show, in reading, the metrical structure of ; to 
recite metrically. 

3. To go over and examine point by point ; t o examine 
witli care ; to look closely at or into ; to scrutinize. 

The actions of men in high stations are all conspicuous, and 
liable to be scanned and sifted. Atterbury. 

Boan'dal (skSnMal), n. [F. scandalc, it. L. scanda- 
lum, Gr. fTKipBakov, a snare laid for an enemy, a stum- 
bling block, offense, scandal : cf. OE. scandle, OF. escan- 
die. Bee Slander. J 1. Offense caused or experienced ; 
reproach or reprobation called forth by what la regarded 
as wrong, crinmial, heinous, or fiagraut ; opprobrium or 
disgrace. 

O, what a scandal is it to our crown, 

That two such noble peers as ye should Jar ! Shak. 

[I] have brought scandal 
To Israel, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts. Milton. 

2. Reproachful aspenton; opprobrious censure; de- 
famatory talk, uttered heedlessly or maliciously. 

You roust not put another scandal on him . Shak. 

My known virtue is from scandal free. Dryden. 

3. (Equity) Anything tlleged in pleading which is im- 

pertinent, axM is reproachful to any person, or which 
derogates from the dignity of the court, or is contrary 
to good manners. Dani^ll- 

Sjna**- Defamation; detraction; slander; calumny; 
opprobrium ; reproach ; shame ; disgrace. 
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Aotn'dal (ckSn'dal), v, (. 1. To treat opprobrioiuly ; 
to defame ; to asperse ; to traduce ; to slander. [jS.] 

I do fatrn on men and hug them hard 
And after gcandal them. Shak\ 


2. To scandalize ; to offend. 


Bp, Story, 


Syn. — To defame : traduce ; reproach ; slander ; ca- 
lumniate; asperse; vilify; disgrace. 

Soan'dal'lse (-iz), v. t. \^imp, & p, p. Scandauzkd 
(-izd) ; p. pr. <» vb. n. Boandalizino (-i'zing).] [F. 

icanaaliserf L. scandalizare^ from Gr. o-icttvfiaAiffiv. 1 

1. To offend the feelings or the conscience of (a person) 
by some action which is considered immoral or criminal ; 
to bring shame, disgrace, or reproach upon. 

1 demand who they are whom wo acandalize by u»ing harm- 
less things. Ilookrr, 

The congregation looked on in silence, the better claim itcim- 
dalized, and the lower orders, somo laugliing, others bucking 
the soldier or tho minister, as their fancy dictated, i^ir H'. Scott, 

2. To reproach ; to libel ; to defame ; to slander. 

To tell his talc might bo interpreted into scandalizing the or- 
der. ,S<r W. Scott. 

Soan'dal’OllB (-as), a, [Cf. F. scandaleux.'] 1. Giv- 
ing offense to the conscience or moral feelings ; exciting 
reprobation ; calling out condemnation. 

Nothing scandalous or offensive unto any. Hooker. 

2. Disgraceful tp reputation; bringing shame or in- 
famy ; opprobrious ; as, a ticandalou.1 crime or vice. 

3. Defamatory ; libelous ; a.s, a .scand(tlou.<i story. 

Soan'dal-ons-ly, adv, 1. in a manner to give of- 
fense; sbamofully. 

His discourse at table was scam/a/ows/y unbecoming the dig- 
nity of luH station. Su:{f 'f. 

2. With a disposition to impute immorality or wrong. 


8hun their fault, who, ucandalmuly nice. 
Will needs imstake an author into vice. 


Po)ie. 


Soan^dal-oni-neBSt n. Quality of being scandalous. 

II Soan'da-lum mag-na'tum (skSn'dA-mm mSg-n3'- 
tiim). [L,, scandal of magnates.] (Law) A defamutory 
speech or writing published to tho injury of a iierson of 
di^iity ; — usually abbreviated scati. mag. 

Soan'dent («k&i'dent), a. [ti. scandcTUf -entis^ p. pr. 
of .^candere to climb.] Climbing. 

Scandent plants may climb either by twining, as 
the hop, or by twisted leafstalks, as tho clematis, or by 
tendrils, as the passion iiower, or by rootlets, os tlie ivy. 

Soan'dl-a (skSnMT-&), n. [NL. Bee Soanpiom ] 
(Chem,) A chemical earth, the oxide of soandiura. 

Soan'dio (-dTk), a. (Cbem.) Of or pertaining to scan- 
dium ; derived from, or containing, scandium. 

Bcan^dl-na^yi-an (skSn'dT-na'vt-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to Bi^andinavia, that is, Bweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. n. A native or inliabitant of Bcandtiiavia. 

Soan'dl-Ulll (skiCt/dT-fim), n. [NL. So called be- 
cause found in Scandinavian minerals.] (Chtm.) A 
rare metallic element of the boron group, wlioso exist- 
ence was predicted under the provisional name ekabo^ 
ton by means of tlio periodic law, and subsequently dis- 
covered by spectrum analysis in certain rare Scandinavian 
minerals {euxenite and gadolinite). It has not yet been 
isolated. Symbol 8c. Atomic weight 44. 

Soan'Bion (skSn^sUnn), n, [L. scansio^ fr. .^candere, 
.^cansuTtif to climb. See Scan.] (Pros,) Tho act of scan- 
niiig ; distinguishing tho metrical feet of a verso by em- 
phasis, pauses, or ottierwise. 

II fikiailHlO^res (sUSn-so'rez), 71. pi, [NL., fr. L. scan- 
dere, scatisum^ to climb.] (iSobl.) An artificial group of 
birds formerly regarded as an order. They are distrib- 
uted among sevor^ orders by modem ornithologists. 

The toes are in pairs, two before and two behind, 
by which they are onaoled to cling to, and climb upon, 
trees, as the woodpeckers, parrots, cuckoos, and trogous. 
See Jllust. under Ayes. 

Soan-SO'ri-al (-rl-nl), a, (Zool,) (a) Capable of 
climbing ; as, the woodpecker is a .tcansoriol bird ; 
adapted for climbing; os, a .scansnrial foot, {b) Of or 
pertaining to tlie Soansores. See Illust. under Avss. 

Bcansoiial tall {Zool,)^ a tail in whicli tho feathers are 
stiff and sharp at tho tip, as in the woodpeckers. 

Scant (skJtnt), a. [Compar, Bcantkr (-er) ; mperl. 
SoANTKST.] [led. skamtf neuter of skamr, skammr, 
short ; cf. skamta to dole out, to portion.] 1. Not full, 
largo, or plentiful ; scarcely sufficient ; loss than is wanted 
for the purpose ; scanty ; meager ; not enough ; os, a scaiyt 
allowance of provisions or water ; a scant pattern of cloth 
for a garment. 

Ills sermon was scanty In all, a quarter of an hour, Jiidlf y. 

2. Sparing; parsimonious; chary. 

Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence. Sludc. 
Syn. — Bee under Scanty. 

Boant, V, t, [imp. & p. p. Scanted ; p. pr. & vh. n. 
ScANTiNa.] 1. To limit ; to straiten ; to treat Illiber- 
ally ; to stint ; as, to scant one in provisions ; to scant 
ourselves in the use of necessaries. 

Where a man hath a grent living laid together and where ho 
is scanud. * Bacon. 

I am scanted m the pleasure of dwelling on your actions. 

Dryden, 

2. To out short ; to mako small, narrow, or scanty ; 
to curtail. “^ca7if not my cups.” Shak. 

fkMUlt, V. i. To fail, or become less ; to scaatlo ; as, 
the wind scanU. 

Soant) adv. in n scant manner ; with difficulty ; 
•carcely; hardly. [Oft*.] Bacon. 

So weak that he was scant able to go down the Btair*. Fuller. 

Soant, n. Soantness; soaroity. [/2.] T. Carew. 

Boantl-ly (-I-iy), adv. in a scanty manner; not 
fully; not plentifully ; sparingly; parsimoniously. 

HU mind was very scantily stored with materlsli*. IfacauJag. 

8(MUin-n6Mf n. Quality or condition of beim; scanty. 

SOAll^e (skSn't’l), V. i. [Dim. of scanty v.T To be 
deficient; to fail. [Ofts.] Drayton. 


SOAn'tlO (skkn't’l), V. (. [OF. escanielct^ eschantelcr, 
to break into critics ; pref. es-{L.ex)-{- catUei. chantcl, 
comer, aide, piece. Confused with B. .scant. Bee Can- 
to:.] To scant; to bo niggard of ; to divide into small 
pieces ; to cut sliort or down. [Obs.^ 

All their n«y 

Must your dipcretion scanf/e; keep it back. J. IVehsti r. 
Soant'let (skSnt'lgt), tt. [of. €.vcftan/clef comer.] A 
small pattern ; a small quantity. [Oft*-] Sir M. itnlc. 

SoantUng (-ling), a. [See Scant, o.] Not plenti- 
ful ; small ; scanty. [Oft*.] Jer. Taylor. 

Soantllng;, n. [Cf. OF. eschantillon^ P. ichantUlon^ 
a sample, {lattern, example. In some senses confused 
with scant insufticient. See Scantle, v. <,] 1. A frag- 
ment ; a bit ; a little piece. Bpecilically : (a) A piece or 
quantity cut for a special puriiosc ; a sample. [Oft.r.] 

Such as exceed not thin scantling ; — to be solace to the sov- 
ereign and iiarmlesg to the people. Jiacun. 

A pretty ncnntltng of his knowledge may be taken by his de- 
ferring to lie bupti^cd so many years. Hilton. 

(ft) A small quantity ; a little bit ; not much. [Oft.v.] 

Reducing them to narrow scantlings. Jer. Taylor. 

2. A piece of timber sawed or cut of a small size, as 
for studs, rails, etc. 

3. Tho dimensions of apieco of timber with regard 
to its breadth and thickness ; hence, the measure or di- 
mensions of anytlilng. 

4. A rough draught ; a rude sketch or outline. 

&. A frame for casks to lie upon ; a trestle. K night. 

Soantly, adv. 1. In a scant manner ; not fully or 
sufficiently ; narrowly ; peiiuriously. Dryden. 

2. Scarcely ; hardly ; barely. 


Scantlf/ they durst their feeble* ryea diiprcad 

■ t to 


Fairfax. 



a Scape of Plantoln 
( Plantago). 


Fpon that town. 

We hold a tourney hero to-morrow mom. 

And there is scantly time for lialf tho work. Tennyson. 

SoanVneSB, n. The <piality or condition of being 
scant ; narrowness ; smalliiesfi ; insulllciency ; scantinesH. 
“ Scantne.^s of outward things.” Barrow. 

Scantly (-y), a. [Compar. Scantier (-I-?r) ; superl. 
Scantiest.] [From Scant, «.] 1. Wanting amplitude 
or extent ; narrow ; small ; not abundant. 

His dominions were very narrow and scanty. Ix)ckc. 

Now scantier limits the proud arch conflue. Pope. 

2. Somewhat less than is needed ; insufficient ; scant ; 
aft, .1 scanty supply of words ; a scanty supply of bread. 

3. Sparing ; niggardly ; parsimonious. 

In illuKtrtttiug n point of difficulty, be not too scantyof wonls, 

J. H’atts. 

Hyn.- Scant ; narrow ; small ; poor; deficient; meager; 
scarce ; diary ; sparing ; jiarsunouious ; penurious ; nig- 
gardly ; grudging. 

Scape (skap), n. [L. scapus shaft, stem, stalk ; cf. Gr. 
(TKatroc a staff ; cf. F. scape. Cf. Scep- 
ter.] 1. (Bot.) A peduncle rising 
from the ground or from a subterra- 
nean stem, as in the stemless violets, 
ttie bloodroot, and the like. 

2. (Zodl.) The long basal joint of 
the antennoD of an Insect. 

3. (A reft.) (rt) The shaft of a col- 
umn. (ft) The apopbygo of a shaft. 

Scape, t. & i. [imp. & ». p. 

Scaped (skSpt^ ; p. pi\ & vb. n. Scap- 
INQ.] [Aphetic lorin of escape.'] To 
escape. [Obs. or Poetic'] Milton. 

Out of this prison help that we may scape. Chaucer. 

Scape, n. 1. An escape. [Obs.] 

I spake of most disaBtrous chances, . . 

Of hairbreadth scapes in the imminent, deadly breach, Shak. 

2. Means of escape ; evasion. [Obs.] Donne. 

3. A freak ; a slip ; a fault ; an escaj^e. [Ob.s.] 

Not pardoning so much as the scapes of error and iguornnce. 

j/ilton. 

4. Loose act of vice or lewdness. [Obs.] Shak. 

Soape^gallOWB (-gSFKls), n. One who has narrowly 

escaped the gallows for his crimes. [Collog.] Dickens. 

Soape'goat (-gCt'), n. [Scape {ior escape) -f go<U.] 

1. {Jetvish AtUiq.) A goat upon whose head w’ere sym- 
bolically placed tho sins of the people, after which he was 
suffered to escape into the wildoniess, Xer. xvi. 10. 

2. Hence, a person or thing that la made to bear 

blame for others. Tennyson. 

Scape'grace^ (-grasO, n. A graceless, unprincipled 
person ; one who is wild and reckless. Beaconsfield. 

ScapelCM, a. (Bot.) Destitute of a sca^. 

Scape^ment (-ment), n. [Seo Scape, v. , Bboapembnt. ] 
Same as Ksoapement, 3. 

Scapo'-WheeF (-hwSF), «• (Ilorol,') The wheel in 
an escapemont (as of a clock or a watch) into the teeth 
of which the pallets pU^. 

Sc«-pliailMer (skA-fan'dSr)^ n. [Gr. o-xd<f>ov, 
anything hollowed -f- omfp, ay6p6cf a man : cf. F. sca- 
phandre.] Tho case, or impermeable apparel, in which 
a diver can work while under water. 

Boaph^lsm (skaf^z’mh n. [Gr. trKaif)ri a trough.] 
An ancient mode of punishing criminals among the Per- 
sians, by confining the victim hi a trough, with his head 
and limbs smeared with honey or the like, and expos^ to 
the sim and to insects until he died. 

SOApb'ite (-it), n. [L. scapha a boat, fr. Gr. a 
boat, anything dug or scooped out, fr. 
otrdiTTfip to dig.] (Paleon.) Any fos- 
sil oepbalopod shell of the genua 
Soaphiies, belonging to the Ammonite 
family and having a chambered boat- 
ahaped shall. Scaphites are found in 
the Cretaceous formation. 

Soaph^o-oo-ldial'lo (skU'ft-s^- Soaphite 
fSl'Tk), a. (A nu2.) Of, pertaining to, ^//.“i****!* 
or affected with, scaphocephaly. 



liuced. 


Boaph^o-oepli'a-ly (-8SF&.I j). n. [Or. axaiftij a boat 
•f xc^aAij head.] (Anat.) A duomied condition of the 



skull, in which tho vault is narrow, elongated, and nvoix* 
or less boat-shaped. 

Scaph'o-oe'llte (skSf/ft-sS'rlth n. [Gr. erudji^y boat 
"|- E. ccrite.] (Zodl.'S Aflattonea plate or scale attached 
to the second joint of the antennae of many Crustacea. 

Sca-pbOf'nA-tmte (skAfbg'nA-thit), n. [Or. crxd<^n 
boat -f yeodo? jaw,] (Zoot.) A thin loaf like appendage 
(tlio cxopodlte) of the second maxilla of decapod crusta- 
ceans. It serves as a pumping organ to draw the water 
through the gill cavity. 

Boaph^oid (skSf'oid ; 277), a. [Gr. arfcd^T) a boat 4- 
-Old: cf. F. scophdide.] (Anaf.) Resembling a boat iu 
form; boat-shaped. — n. Tho scaphoid bone. 

Scaphoid bone, (a) One of tho carpal bones, which ar- 
ticulates with tho radius; the radialc. (ft) One of the 
tarsal bones ; the naviculur bone. Sec under Navicular. 

Soaph^O-lll'liar (skSf'o-lu'nSr), a. [Scaphoid -f lu- 
nar.] \Anat.) Of or pertaining to the scaphoid and lunar 
bones of the carpus. — n. The scapliolunar bone. 

Bcapholtmar bone, a bone formed by tho coalescence of 
the scaphoid and lunar in the carpus of caniivoro. 

H Boa-phop^O-da (skft-fftp'ft-dA), n. pi. [NL., from Gr, 
(TKaijpj a boat -j- -poda.] 

(Zool.) A class of marine 
cephalate Mollusca having 
a tubular shell open at 
both ends, a pointed or 
Rpodclike foot for bur- 
rowing, and many long, 
slender, iirehensile oral 
tentacles. It iiieludes Den- 

talium, or the tooth shells, ..... ^ , 

and HUnllar Hholla GnO of the Scophopodu {Detifn 

otner similar shells. 

Called also Prosopoceph- cle*, or (firrl ; m Mantle ; .v 

ala. and Solenoconcha. Front End of Shell. 
I^^pl-form (ska'pT- 

fOrm ; 277 ), rt. ( hot. ) Resembling a scape, or flower stem . 

Scap^O-llte (skKp'ft-nt), ti. [Gr. ffuano^ a staff, or L. 
scapus a stem, stalk -j- 4ite : cf. F. scapotiie.] (Min. ) 
A grayish white mineitd occurring in tetragonal crystals 
and in cleavable masses. It is essentially a silicate ol 
alumina and soda. 

The scapoliie group includes soapolite proper, or 
wemerite, also melon ite, dipyre, etc. 

Scap'ple (BkSp'p’l), V. t. [Cf. OF. eskapder.i escha- 
pler, to cut, hew, LL. scapellare. Cf. Bcaublb.] (a) To 
work roughly, or shape without finishing, as stone before 
leaving the quarry. (6) To dress in any way short of 
tine tooling or nibbing, as stone. (Jtoiit. 

Scap'D-la (skSp'fi-lA), n. ; pi. L. Scapulae (-18), E. 
Scapulas (-lAz). [L.] 1. (Anat.) Tho principal bone 
of the shoulder girdle In mammals ; the shoulder blade. 

2. (Zool.) One of the plates from which the arms of a 
crinold arise. 

Scap^n-lar (-I8r), a. [Cf. F. scapulaire. Cl. Scato- 
LARY.] Of or pertaining to the scapula or the shoulder. 

Bcapular arch (Anat.). the pectoral arch. Bee under 
Pectoral. — Scapular region, or Boapular tract (Zdol.)^ a 
definite loneituainal area over the shoulder and along 
each side of the back of a bird, from which the scapular 
feathers arise. 

Scap'n-lar, n. (Zool.) One of a special group of 
feathers whicli arise from each of tlio scapular regions 
and lie along tho sides of tho back. 

Scap'a-lar (skSp'll-lfir), ) n. [F. scapulaire^ LL. sen- 
ScaVn-la-ry (-o-lfi-ry), ) pularinm^ .icapulare, fr. h. 
scaptiia shoulder blade.] 1. (B. i\ Oh.) (a) A loose 
sleeveless vestment falling in front and behind, worn by 
certain religious orders and devout persons, (ft) The 
name given to two pieces of clotli worn under tho ordi- 
nary garb and over tho shoulders as an act of devotion. 

Addis <t Arnold. 

2. (Surg.) A bandsgo passing over tho shoulder to sup- 
port it, or to retain another bandage in place. 
Soap'a-la-ry, a. Same as Scapular, a, 

Scap'u-la-ry, n. (Zobl.) Same as 2d and 3d Scapula r. 
Soap^-let (-li^t), n. [I)im. of ecaptda.] (Zool.) A 
seconoary mouth fold developed at the base of each of 
tho armlike lobes of tho manubrium of many rhizostome 
medusae. See Illustration in Appendix. 

Scap'n-lo- (-16-). A combining form used In anatomy 
to indicate connection with^ or relation /o, the scajntla or 
the shoulder ; as, the *capu2o-clavicular aiticulatlou, the 
articulation between the scanula and clavicle. 

II Bca'pus (skS'pQsb n. [L.] See 1st Scape. 

Soar (^ttr), n. [OF. «*carc, F. e.tehare an csclinr, a 
dry slough (cf. It. & Sp. esvara)^ L. eschara, fr. Gr. 
iayapa hearth, fireplace, scab, estdiar. Cf. Eschar.] 

1. A mark in tho skin or flesh of an aninml, made by 
a wound or ulcer, and remaining after the wound or ul- 
cer is healed ; a cicatrix ; a mark left by a previous in- 
jury ; a blemish ; a disfigurement. 

This earth had tho beauty of youth, . . . and not a wrinkle, 
seen-, or fracture on all its body. 'J. Burnet. 

2. (Bot.) A mark left upon a stem or branch by tlm 
fall of a leaf, leaflet, or Iron^ or upon a seed by the sep- 
aration of Its support. See Iilust. under Axillary. 

Soar, V. /. (imp. & p). p. Scabbed (skkrd) ; p. pr. & 

vb. 11 . Scakrino.] To mark with a scar or scars. 

Yet I *11 not «hed her blood I 
Nor scar that whiter akin of here than enow. fihak. 
Hia cheeks were deeply scarred. Macaulay. 
Scat, r. i. To form a soar. 

Soar, ft. [Scot, scar, scaur, Icel. sker a skerry, an 
isolated rock in the sea ; akin to Dan. skiser, Sw. *A-ar. 
Cf. Skerry.] An isolate or protruding rock ; a steep, 
rocky eminence ; a bare place on the side of a mountain 
or sti^p bonk of earth. [Written also scaur.] 

O Bweet and far, from cliff and scar. 

The horn* of Ellland faintly blowing, ^enivjson. 

Soar, ft. [L. AcartM, a kind of fish, Gr. o-adpiK.] (Zool.) 
A marine food fish, the soarus, or parrot fish. 
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Aotn'dal (ckSn'dal), v, (. 1. To treat opprobrioiuly ; 
to defame ; to asperse ; to traduce ; to slander. [jS.] 

I do fatrn on men and hug them hard 
And after gcandal them. Shak\ 


2. To scandalize ; to offend. 


Bp, Story, 


Syn. — To defame : traduce ; reproach ; slander ; ca- 
lumniate; asperse; vilify; disgrace. 

Soan'dal'lse (-iz), v. t. \^imp, & p, p. Scandauzkd 
(-izd) ; p. pr. <» vb. n. Boandalizino (-i'zing).] [F. 

icanaaliserf L. scandalizare^ from Gr. o-icttvfiaAiffiv. 1 

1. To offend the feelings or the conscience of (a person) 
by some action which is considered immoral or criminal ; 
to bring shame, disgrace, or reproach upon. 

1 demand who they are whom wo acandalize by u»ing harm- 
less things. Ilookrr, 

The congregation looked on in silence, the better claim itcim- 
dalized, and the lower orders, somo laugliing, others bucking 
the soldier or tho minister, as their fancy dictated, i^ir H'. Scott, 

2. To reproach ; to libel ; to defame ; to slander. 

To tell his talc might bo interpreted into scandalizing the or- 
der. ,S<r W. Scott. 

Soan'dal’OllB (-as), a, [Cf. F. scandaleux.'] 1. Giv- 
ing offense to the conscience or moral feelings ; exciting 
reprobation ; calling out condemnation. 

Nothing scandalous or offensive unto any. Hooker. 

2. Disgraceful tp reputation; bringing shame or in- 
famy ; opprobrious ; as, a ticandalou.1 crime or vice. 

3. Defamatory ; libelous ; a.s, a .scand(tlou.<i story. 

Soan'dal-ons-ly, adv, 1. in a manner to give of- 
fense; sbamofully. 

His discourse at table was scam/a/ows/y unbecoming the dig- 
nity of luH station. Su:{f 'f. 

2. With a disposition to impute immorality or wrong. 


8hun their fault, who, ucandalmuly nice. 
Will needs imstake an author into vice. 


Po)ie. 


Soan^dal-oni-neBSt n. Quality of being scandalous. 

II Soan'da-lum mag-na'tum (skSn'dA-mm mSg-n3'- 
tiim). [L,, scandal of magnates.] (Law) A defamutory 
speech or writing published to tho injury of a iierson of 
di^iity ; — usually abbreviated scati. mag. 

Soan'dent («k&i'dent), a. [ti. scandcTUf -entis^ p. pr. 
of .^candere to climb.] Climbing. 

Scandent plants may climb either by twining, as 
the hop, or by twisted leafstalks, as tho clematis, or by 
tendrils, as the passion iiower, or by rootlets, os tlie ivy. 

Soan'dl-a (skSnMT-&), n. [NL. Bee Soanpiom ] 
(Chem,) A chemical earth, the oxide of soandiura. 

Soan'dio (-dTk), a. (Cbem.) Of or pertaining to scan- 
dium ; derived from, or containing, scandium. 

Bcan^dl-na^yi-an (skSn'dT-na'vt-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to Bi^andinavia, that is, Bweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. n. A native or inliabitant of Bcandtiiavia. 

Soan'dl-Ulll (skiCt/dT-fim), n. [NL. So called be- 
cause found in Scandinavian minerals.] (Chtm.) A 
rare metallic element of the boron group, wlioso exist- 
ence was predicted under the provisional name ekabo^ 
ton by means of tlio periodic law, and subsequently dis- 
covered by spectrum analysis in certain rare Scandinavian 
minerals {euxenite and gadolinite). It has not yet been 
isolated. Symbol 8c. Atomic weight 44. 

Soan'Bion (skSn^sUnn), n, [L. scansio^ fr. .^candere, 
.^cansuTtif to climb. See Scan.] (Pros,) Tho act of scan- 
niiig ; distinguishing tho metrical feet of a verso by em- 
phasis, pauses, or ottierwise. 

II fikiailHlO^res (sUSn-so'rez), 71. pi, [NL., fr. L. scan- 
dere, scatisum^ to climb.] (iSobl.) An artificial group of 
birds formerly regarded as an order. They are distrib- 
uted among sevor^ orders by modem ornithologists. 

The toes are in pairs, two before and two behind, 
by which they are onaoled to cling to, and climb upon, 
trees, as the woodpeckers, parrots, cuckoos, and trogous. 
See Jllust. under Ayes. 

Soan-SO'ri-al (-rl-nl), a, (Zool,) (a) Capable of 
climbing ; as, the woodpecker is a .tcansoriol bird ; 
adapted for climbing; os, a .scansnrial foot, {b) Of or 
pertaining to tlie Soansores. See Illust. under Avss. 

Bcansoiial tall {Zool,)^ a tail in whicli tho feathers are 
stiff and sharp at tho tip, as in the woodpeckers. 

Scant (skJtnt), a. [Compar, Bcantkr (-er) ; mperl. 
SoANTKST.] [led. skamtf neuter of skamr, skammr, 
short ; cf. skamta to dole out, to portion.] 1. Not full, 
largo, or plentiful ; scarcely sufficient ; loss than is wanted 
for the purpose ; scanty ; meager ; not enough ; os, a scaiyt 
allowance of provisions or water ; a scant pattern of cloth 
for a garment. 

Ills sermon was scanty In all, a quarter of an hour, Jiidlf y. 

2. Sparing; parsimonious; chary. 

Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence. Sludc. 
Syn. — Bee under Scanty. 

Boant, V, t, [imp. & p. p. Scanted ; p. pr. & vh. n. 
ScANTiNa.] 1. To limit ; to straiten ; to treat Illiber- 
ally ; to stint ; as, to scant one in provisions ; to scant 
ourselves in the use of necessaries. 

Where a man hath a grent living laid together and where ho 
is scanud. * Bacon. 

I am scanted m the pleasure of dwelling on your actions. 

Dryden, 

2. To out short ; to mako small, narrow, or scanty ; 
to curtail. “^ca7if not my cups.” Shak. 

fkMUlt, V. i. To fail, or become less ; to scaatlo ; as, 
the wind scanU. 

Soant) adv. in n scant manner ; with difficulty ; 
•carcely; hardly. [Oft*.] Bacon. 

So weak that he was scant able to go down the Btair*. Fuller. 

Soant, n. Soantness; soaroity. [/2.] T. Carew. 

Boantl-ly (-I-iy), adv. in a scanty manner; not 
fully; not plentifully ; sparingly; parsimoniously. 

HU mind was very scantily stored with materlsli*. IfacauJag. 

8(MUin-n6Mf n. Quality or condition of beim; scanty. 

SOAll^e (skSn't’l), V. i. [Dim. of scanty v.T To be 
deficient; to fail. [Ofts.] Drayton. 


SOAn'tlO (skkn't’l), V. (. [OF. escanielct^ eschantelcr, 
to break into critics ; pref. es-{L.ex)-{- catUei. chantcl, 
comer, aide, piece. Confused with B. .scant. Bee Can- 
to:.] To scant; to bo niggard of ; to divide into small 
pieces ; to cut sliort or down. [Obs.^ 

All their n«y 

Must your dipcretion scanf/e; keep it back. J. IVehsti r. 
Soant'let (skSnt'lgt), tt. [of. €.vcftan/clef comer.] A 
small pattern ; a small quantity. [Oft*-] Sir M. itnlc. 

SoantUng (-ling), a. [See Scant, o.] Not plenti- 
ful ; small ; scanty. [Oft*.] Jer. Taylor. 

Soantllng;, n. [Cf. OF. eschantillon^ P. ichantUlon^ 
a sample, {lattern, example. In some senses confused 
with scant insufticient. See Scantle, v. <,] 1. A frag- 
ment ; a bit ; a little piece. Bpecilically : (a) A piece or 
quantity cut for a special puriiosc ; a sample. [Oft.r.] 

Such as exceed not thin scantling ; — to be solace to the sov- 
ereign and iiarmlesg to the people. Jiacun. 

A pretty ncnntltng of his knowledge may be taken by his de- 
ferring to lie bupti^cd so many years. Hilton. 

(ft) A small quantity ; a little bit ; not much. [Oft.v.] 

Reducing them to narrow scantlings. Jer. Taylor. 

2. A piece of timber sawed or cut of a small size, as 
for studs, rails, etc. 

3. Tho dimensions of apieco of timber with regard 
to its breadth and thickness ; hence, the measure or di- 
mensions of anytlilng. 

4. A rough draught ; a rude sketch or outline. 

&. A frame for casks to lie upon ; a trestle. K night. 

Soantly, adv. 1. In a scant manner ; not fully or 
sufficiently ; narrowly ; peiiuriously. Dryden. 

2. Scarcely ; hardly ; barely. 


Scantlf/ they durst their feeble* ryea diiprcad 

■ t to 


Fairfax. 



a Scape of Plantoln 
( Plantago). 


Fpon that town. 

We hold a tourney hero to-morrow mom. 

And there is scantly time for lialf tho work. Tennyson. 

SoanVneSB, n. The <piality or condition of being 
scant ; narrowness ; smalliiesfi ; insulllciency ; scantinesH. 
“ Scantne.^s of outward things.” Barrow. 

Scantly (-y), a. [Compar. Scantier (-I-?r) ; superl. 
Scantiest.] [From Scant, «.] 1. Wanting amplitude 
or extent ; narrow ; small ; not abundant. 

His dominions were very narrow and scanty. Ix)ckc. 

Now scantier limits the proud arch conflue. Pope. 

2. Somewhat less than is needed ; insufficient ; scant ; 
aft, .1 scanty supply of words ; a scanty supply of bread. 

3. Sparing ; niggardly ; parsimonious. 

In illuKtrtttiug n point of difficulty, be not too scantyof wonls, 

J. H’atts. 

Hyn.- Scant ; narrow ; small ; poor; deficient; meager; 
scarce ; diary ; sparing ; jiarsunouious ; penurious ; nig- 
gardly ; grudging. 

Scape (skap), n. [L. scapus shaft, stem, stalk ; cf. Gr. 
(TKatroc a staff ; cf. F. scape. Cf. Scep- 
ter.] 1. (Bot.) A peduncle rising 
from the ground or from a subterra- 
nean stem, as in the stemless violets, 
ttie bloodroot, and the like. 

2. (Zodl.) The long basal joint of 
the antennoD of an Insect. 

3. (A reft.) (rt) The shaft of a col- 
umn. (ft) The apopbygo of a shaft. 

Scape, t. & i. [imp. & ». p. 

Scaped (skSpt^ ; p. pi\ & vb. n. Scap- 
INQ.] [Aphetic lorin of escape.'] To 
escape. [Obs. or Poetic'] Milton. 

Out of this prison help that we may scape. Chaucer. 

Scape, n. 1. An escape. [Obs.] 

I spake of most disaBtrous chances, . . 

Of hairbreadth scapes in the imminent, deadly breach, Shak. 

2. Means of escape ; evasion. [Obs.] Donne. 

3. A freak ; a slip ; a fault ; an escaj^e. [Ob.s.] 

Not pardoning so much as the scapes of error and iguornnce. 

j/ilton. 

4. Loose act of vice or lewdness. [Obs.] Shak. 

Soape^gallOWB (-gSFKls), n. One who has narrowly 

escaped the gallows for his crimes. [Collog.] Dickens. 

Soape'goat (-gCt'), n. [Scape {ior escape) -f go<U.] 

1. {Jetvish AtUiq.) A goat upon whose head w’ere sym- 
bolically placed tho sins of the people, after which he was 
suffered to escape into the wildoniess, Xer. xvi. 10. 

2. Hence, a person or thing that la made to bear 

blame for others. Tennyson. 

Scape'grace^ (-grasO, n. A graceless, unprincipled 
person ; one who is wild and reckless. Beaconsfield. 

ScapelCM, a. (Bot.) Destitute of a sca^. 

Scape^ment (-ment), n. [Seo Scape, v. , Bboapembnt. ] 
Same as Ksoapement, 3. 

Scapo'-WheeF (-hwSF), «• (Ilorol,') The wheel in 
an escapemont (as of a clock or a watch) into the teeth 
of which the pallets pU^. 

Sc«-pliailMer (skA-fan'dSr)^ n. [Gr. o-xd<f>ov, 
anything hollowed -f- omfp, ay6p6cf a man : cf. F. sca- 
phandre.] Tho case, or impermeable apparel, in which 
a diver can work while under water. 

Boaph^lsm (skaf^z’mh n. [Gr. trKaif)ri a trough.] 
An ancient mode of punishing criminals among the Per- 
sians, by confining the victim hi a trough, with his head 
and limbs smeared with honey or the like, and expos^ to 
the sim and to insects until he died. 

SOApb'ite (-it), n. [L. scapha a boat, fr. Gr. a 
boat, anything dug or scooped out, fr. 
otrdiTTfip to dig.] (Paleon.) Any fos- 
sil oepbalopod shell of the genua 
Soaphiies, belonging to the Ammonite 
family and having a chambered boat- 
ahaped shall. Scaphites are found in 
the Cretaceous formation. 

Soaph^o-oo-ldial'lo (skU'ft-s^- Soaphite 
fSl'Tk), a. (A nu2.) Of, pertaining to, ^//.“i****!* 
or affected with, scaphocephaly. 



liuced. 


Boaph^o-oepli'a-ly (-8SF&.I j). n. [Or. axaiftij a boat 
•f xc^aAij head.] (Anat.) A duomied condition of the 



skull, in which tho vault is narrow, elongated, and nvoix* 
or less boat-shaped. 

Scaph'o-oe'llte (skSf/ft-sS'rlth n. [Gr. erudji^y boat 
"|- E. ccrite.] (Zodl.'S Aflattonea plate or scale attached 
to the second joint of the antennae of many Crustacea. 

Sca-pbOf'nA-tmte (skAfbg'nA-thit), n. [Or. crxd<^n 
boat -f yeodo? jaw,] (Zoot.) A thin loaf like appendage 
(tlio cxopodlte) of the second maxilla of decapod crusta- 
ceans. It serves as a pumping organ to draw the water 
through the gill cavity. 

Boaph^oid (skSf'oid ; 277), a. [Gr. arfcd^T) a boat 4- 
-Old: cf. F. scophdide.] (Anaf.) Resembling a boat iu 
form; boat-shaped. — n. Tho scaphoid bone. 

Scaphoid bone, (a) One of tho carpal bones, which ar- 
ticulates with tho radius; the radialc. (ft) One of the 
tarsal bones ; the naviculur bone. Sec under Navicular. 

Soaph^O-lll'liar (skSf'o-lu'nSr), a. [Scaphoid -f lu- 
nar.] \Anat.) Of or pertaining to the scaphoid and lunar 
bones of the carpus. — n. The scapliolunar bone. 

Bcapholtmar bone, a bone formed by tho coalescence of 
the scaphoid and lunar in the carpus of caniivoro. 

H Boa-phop^O-da (skft-fftp'ft-dA), n. pi. [NL., from Gr, 
(TKaijpj a boat -j- -poda.] 

(Zool.) A class of marine 
cephalate Mollusca having 
a tubular shell open at 
both ends, a pointed or 
Rpodclike foot for bur- 
rowing, and many long, 
slender, iirehensile oral 
tentacles. It iiieludes Den- 

talium, or the tooth shells, ..... ^ , 

and HUnllar Hholla GnO of the Scophopodu {Detifn 

otner similar shells. 

Called also Prosopoceph- cle*, or (firrl ; m Mantle ; .v 

ala. and Solenoconcha. Front End of Shell. 
I^^pl-form (ska'pT- 

fOrm ; 277 ), rt. ( hot. ) Resembling a scape, or flower stem . 

Scap^O-llte (skKp'ft-nt), ti. [Gr. ffuano^ a staff, or L. 
scapus a stem, stalk -j- 4ite : cf. F. scapotiie.] (Min. ) 
A grayish white mineitd occurring in tetragonal crystals 
and in cleavable masses. It is essentially a silicate ol 
alumina and soda. 

The scapoliie group includes soapolite proper, or 
wemerite, also melon ite, dipyre, etc. 

Scap'ple (BkSp'p’l), V. t. [Cf. OF. eskapder.i escha- 
pler, to cut, hew, LL. scapellare. Cf. Bcaublb.] (a) To 
work roughly, or shape without finishing, as stone before 
leaving the quarry. (6) To dress in any way short of 
tine tooling or nibbing, as stone. (Jtoiit. 

Scap'D-la (skSp'fi-lA), n. ; pi. L. Scapulae (-18), E. 
Scapulas (-lAz). [L.] 1. (Anat.) Tho principal bone 
of the shoulder girdle In mammals ; the shoulder blade. 

2. (Zool.) One of the plates from which the arms of a 
crinold arise. 

Scap^n-lar (-I8r), a. [Cf. F. scapulaire. Cl. Scato- 
LARY.] Of or pertaining to the scapula or the shoulder. 

Bcapular arch (Anat.). the pectoral arch. Bee under 
Pectoral. — Scapular region, or Boapular tract (Zdol.)^ a 
definite loneituainal area over the shoulder and along 
each side of the back of a bird, from which the scapular 
feathers arise. 

Scap'n-lar, n. (Zool.) One of a special group of 
feathers whicli arise from each of tlio scapular regions 
and lie along tho sides of tho back. 

Scap'a-lar (skSp'll-lfir), ) n. [F. scapulaire^ LL. sen- 
ScaVn-la-ry (-o-lfi-ry), ) pularinm^ .icapulare, fr. h. 
scaptiia shoulder blade.] 1. (B. i\ Oh.) (a) A loose 
sleeveless vestment falling in front and behind, worn by 
certain religious orders and devout persons, (ft) The 
name given to two pieces of clotli worn under tho ordi- 
nary garb and over tho shoulders as an act of devotion. 

Addis <t Arnold. 

2. (Surg.) A bandsgo passing over tho shoulder to sup- 
port it, or to retain another bandage in place. 
Soap'a-la-ry, a. Same as Scapular, a, 

Scap'u-la-ry, n. (Zobl.) Same as 2d and 3d Scapula r. 
Soap^-let (-li^t), n. [I)im. of ecaptda.] (Zool.) A 
seconoary mouth fold developed at the base of each of 
tho armlike lobes of tho manubrium of many rhizostome 
medusae. See Illustration in Appendix. 

Scap'n-lo- (-16-). A combining form used In anatomy 
to indicate connection with^ or relation /o, the scajntla or 
the shoulder ; as, the *capu2o-clavicular aiticulatlou, the 
articulation between the scanula and clavicle. 

II Bca'pus (skS'pQsb n. [L.] See 1st Scape. 

Soar (^ttr), n. [OF. «*carc, F. e.tehare an csclinr, a 
dry slough (cf. It. & Sp. esvara)^ L. eschara, fr. Gr. 
iayapa hearth, fireplace, scab, estdiar. Cf. Eschar.] 

1. A mark in tho skin or flesh of an aninml, made by 
a wound or ulcer, and remaining after the wound or ul- 
cer is healed ; a cicatrix ; a mark left by a previous in- 
jury ; a blemish ; a disfigurement. 

This earth had tho beauty of youth, . . . and not a wrinkle, 
seen-, or fracture on all its body. 'J. Burnet. 

2. (Bot.) A mark left upon a stem or branch by tlm 
fall of a leaf, leaflet, or Iron^ or upon a seed by the sep- 
aration of Its support. See Iilust. under Axillary. 

Soar, V. /. (imp. & p). p. Scabbed (skkrd) ; p. pr. & 

vb. 11 . Scakrino.] To mark with a scar or scars. 

Yet I *11 not «hed her blood I 
Nor scar that whiter akin of here than enow. fihak. 
Hia cheeks were deeply scarred. Macaulay. 
Scat, r. i. To form a soar. 

Soar, ft. [Scot, scar, scaur, Icel. sker a skerry, an 
isolated rock in the sea ; akin to Dan. skiser, Sw. *A-ar. 
Cf. Skerry.] An isolate or protruding rock ; a steep, 
rocky eminence ; a bare place on the side of a mountain 
or sti^p bonk of earth. [Written also scaur.] 

O Bweet and far, from cliff and scar. 

The horn* of Ellland faintly blowing, ^enivjson. 

Soar, ft. [L. AcartM, a kind of fish, Gr. o-adpiK.] (Zool.) 
A marine food fish, the soarus, or parrot fish. 
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Aotn'dal (ckSn'dal), v, (. 1. To treat opprobrioiuly ; 
to defame ; to asperse ; to traduce ; to slander. [jS.] 

I do fatrn on men and hug them hard 
And after gcandal them. Shak\ 


2. To scandalize ; to offend. 


Bp, Story, 


Syn. — To defame : traduce ; reproach ; slander ; ca- 
lumniate; asperse; vilify; disgrace. 

Soan'dal'lse (-iz), v. t. \^imp, & p, p. Scandauzkd 
(-izd) ; p. pr. <» vb. n. Boandalizino (-i'zing).] [F. 

icanaaliserf L. scandalizare^ from Gr. o-icttvfiaAiffiv. 1 

1. To offend the feelings or the conscience of (a person) 
by some action which is considered immoral or criminal ; 
to bring shame, disgrace, or reproach upon. 

1 demand who they are whom wo acandalize by u»ing harm- 
less things. Ilookrr, 

The congregation looked on in silence, the better claim itcim- 
dalized, and the lower orders, somo laugliing, others bucking 
the soldier or tho minister, as their fancy dictated, i^ir H'. Scott, 

2. To reproach ; to libel ; to defame ; to slander. 

To tell his talc might bo interpreted into scandalizing the or- 
der. ,S<r W. Scott. 

Soan'dal’OllB (-as), a, [Cf. F. scandaleux.'] 1. Giv- 
ing offense to the conscience or moral feelings ; exciting 
reprobation ; calling out condemnation. 

Nothing scandalous or offensive unto any. Hooker. 

2. Disgraceful tp reputation; bringing shame or in- 
famy ; opprobrious ; as, a ticandalou.1 crime or vice. 

3. Defamatory ; libelous ; a.s, a .scand(tlou.<i story. 

Soan'dal-ons-ly, adv, 1. in a manner to give of- 
fense; sbamofully. 

His discourse at table was scam/a/ows/y unbecoming the dig- 
nity of luH station. Su:{f 'f. 

2. With a disposition to impute immorality or wrong. 


8hun their fault, who, ucandalmuly nice. 
Will needs imstake an author into vice. 


Po)ie. 


Soan^dal-oni-neBSt n. Quality of being scandalous. 

II Soan'da-lum mag-na'tum (skSn'dA-mm mSg-n3'- 
tiim). [L,, scandal of magnates.] (Law) A defamutory 
speech or writing published to tho injury of a iierson of 
di^iity ; — usually abbreviated scati. mag. 

Soan'dent («k&i'dent), a. [ti. scandcTUf -entis^ p. pr. 
of .^candere to climb.] Climbing. 

Scandent plants may climb either by twining, as 
the hop, or by twisted leafstalks, as tho clematis, or by 
tendrils, as the passion iiower, or by rootlets, os tlie ivy. 

Soan'dl-a (skSnMT-&), n. [NL. Bee Soanpiom ] 
(Chem,) A chemical earth, the oxide of soandiura. 

Soan'dio (-dTk), a. (Cbem.) Of or pertaining to scan- 
dium ; derived from, or containing, scandium. 

Bcan^dl-na^yi-an (skSn'dT-na'vt-an), a. Of or per- 
taining to Bi^andinavia, that is, Bweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. n. A native or inliabitant of Bcandtiiavia. 

Soan'dl-Ulll (skiCt/dT-fim), n. [NL. So called be- 
cause found in Scandinavian minerals.] (Chtm.) A 
rare metallic element of the boron group, wlioso exist- 
ence was predicted under the provisional name ekabo^ 
ton by means of tlio periodic law, and subsequently dis- 
covered by spectrum analysis in certain rare Scandinavian 
minerals {euxenite and gadolinite). It has not yet been 
isolated. Symbol 8c. Atomic weight 44. 

Soan'Bion (skSn^sUnn), n, [L. scansio^ fr. .^candere, 
.^cansuTtif to climb. See Scan.] (Pros,) Tho act of scan- 
niiig ; distinguishing tho metrical feet of a verso by em- 
phasis, pauses, or ottierwise. 

II fikiailHlO^res (sUSn-so'rez), 71. pi, [NL., fr. L. scan- 
dere, scatisum^ to climb.] (iSobl.) An artificial group of 
birds formerly regarded as an order. They are distrib- 
uted among sevor^ orders by modem ornithologists. 

The toes are in pairs, two before and two behind, 
by which they are onaoled to cling to, and climb upon, 
trees, as the woodpeckers, parrots, cuckoos, and trogous. 
See Jllust. under Ayes. 

Soan-SO'ri-al (-rl-nl), a, (Zool,) (a) Capable of 
climbing ; as, the woodpecker is a .tcansoriol bird ; 
adapted for climbing; os, a .scansnrial foot, {b) Of or 
pertaining to tlie Soansores. See Illust. under Avss. 

Bcansoiial tall {Zool,)^ a tail in whicli tho feathers are 
stiff and sharp at tho tip, as in the woodpeckers. 

Scant (skJtnt), a. [Compar, Bcantkr (-er) ; mperl. 
SoANTKST.] [led. skamtf neuter of skamr, skammr, 
short ; cf. skamta to dole out, to portion.] 1. Not full, 
largo, or plentiful ; scarcely sufficient ; loss than is wanted 
for the purpose ; scanty ; meager ; not enough ; os, a scaiyt 
allowance of provisions or water ; a scant pattern of cloth 
for a garment. 

Ills sermon was scanty In all, a quarter of an hour, Jiidlf y. 

2. Sparing; parsimonious; chary. 

Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence. Sludc. 
Syn. — Bee under Scanty. 

Boant, V, t, [imp. & p. p. Scanted ; p. pr. & vh. n. 
ScANTiNa.] 1. To limit ; to straiten ; to treat Illiber- 
ally ; to stint ; as, to scant one in provisions ; to scant 
ourselves in the use of necessaries. 

Where a man hath a grent living laid together and where ho 
is scanud. * Bacon. 

I am scanted m the pleasure of dwelling on your actions. 

Dryden, 

2. To out short ; to mako small, narrow, or scanty ; 
to curtail. “^ca7if not my cups.” Shak. 

fkMUlt, V. i. To fail, or become less ; to scaatlo ; as, 
the wind scanU. 

Soant) adv. in n scant manner ; with difficulty ; 
•carcely; hardly. [Oft*.] Bacon. 

So weak that he was scant able to go down the Btair*. Fuller. 

Soant, n. Soantness; soaroity. [/2.] T. Carew. 

Boantl-ly (-I-iy), adv. in a scanty manner; not 
fully; not plentifully ; sparingly; parsimoniously. 

HU mind was very scantily stored with materlsli*. IfacauJag. 

8(MUin-n6Mf n. Quality or condition of beim; scanty. 

SOAll^e (skSn't’l), V. i. [Dim. of scanty v.T To be 
deficient; to fail. [Ofts.] Drayton. 


SOAn'tlO (skkn't’l), V. (. [OF. escanielct^ eschantelcr, 
to break into critics ; pref. es-{L.ex)-{- catUei. chantcl, 
comer, aide, piece. Confused with B. .scant. Bee Can- 
to:.] To scant; to bo niggard of ; to divide into small 
pieces ; to cut sliort or down. [Obs.^ 

All their n«y 

Must your dipcretion scanf/e; keep it back. J. IVehsti r. 
Soant'let (skSnt'lgt), tt. [of. €.vcftan/clef comer.] A 
small pattern ; a small quantity. [Oft*-] Sir M. itnlc. 

SoantUng (-ling), a. [See Scant, o.] Not plenti- 
ful ; small ; scanty. [Oft*.] Jer. Taylor. 

Soantllng;, n. [Cf. OF. eschantillon^ P. ichantUlon^ 
a sample, {lattern, example. In some senses confused 
with scant insufticient. See Scantle, v. <,] 1. A frag- 
ment ; a bit ; a little piece. Bpecilically : (a) A piece or 
quantity cut for a special puriiosc ; a sample. [Oft.r.] 

Such as exceed not thin scantling ; — to be solace to the sov- 
ereign and iiarmlesg to the people. Jiacun. 

A pretty ncnntltng of his knowledge may be taken by his de- 
ferring to lie bupti^cd so many years. Hilton. 

(ft) A small quantity ; a little bit ; not much. [Oft.v.] 

Reducing them to narrow scantlings. Jer. Taylor. 

2. A piece of timber sawed or cut of a small size, as 
for studs, rails, etc. 

3. Tho dimensions of apieco of timber with regard 
to its breadth and thickness ; hence, the measure or di- 
mensions of anytlilng. 

4. A rough draught ; a rude sketch or outline. 

&. A frame for casks to lie upon ; a trestle. K night. 

Soantly, adv. 1. In a scant manner ; not fully or 
sufficiently ; narrowly ; peiiuriously. Dryden. 

2. Scarcely ; hardly ; barely. 


Scantlf/ they durst their feeble* ryea diiprcad 

■ t to 


Fairfax. 



a Scape of Plantoln 
( Plantago). 


Fpon that town. 

We hold a tourney hero to-morrow mom. 

And there is scantly time for lialf tho work. Tennyson. 

SoanVneSB, n. The <piality or condition of being 
scant ; narrowness ; smalliiesfi ; insulllciency ; scantinesH. 
“ Scantne.^s of outward things.” Barrow. 

Scantly (-y), a. [Compar. Scantier (-I-?r) ; superl. 
Scantiest.] [From Scant, «.] 1. Wanting amplitude 
or extent ; narrow ; small ; not abundant. 

His dominions were very narrow and scanty. Ix)ckc. 

Now scantier limits the proud arch conflue. Pope. 

2. Somewhat less than is needed ; insufficient ; scant ; 
aft, .1 scanty supply of words ; a scanty supply of bread. 

3. Sparing ; niggardly ; parsimonious. 

In illuKtrtttiug n point of difficulty, be not too scantyof wonls, 

J. H’atts. 

Hyn.- Scant ; narrow ; small ; poor; deficient; meager; 
scarce ; diary ; sparing ; jiarsunouious ; penurious ; nig- 
gardly ; grudging. 

Scape (skap), n. [L. scapus shaft, stem, stalk ; cf. Gr. 
(TKatroc a staff ; cf. F. scape. Cf. Scep- 
ter.] 1. (Bot.) A peduncle rising 
from the ground or from a subterra- 
nean stem, as in the stemless violets, 
ttie bloodroot, and the like. 

2. (Zodl.) The long basal joint of 
the antennoD of an Insect. 

3. (A reft.) (rt) The shaft of a col- 
umn. (ft) The apopbygo of a shaft. 

Scape, t. & i. [imp. & ». p. 

Scaped (skSpt^ ; p. pi\ & vb. n. Scap- 
INQ.] [Aphetic lorin of escape.'] To 
escape. [Obs. or Poetic'] Milton. 

Out of this prison help that we may scape. Chaucer. 

Scape, n. 1. An escape. [Obs.] 

I spake of most disaBtrous chances, . . 

Of hairbreadth scapes in the imminent, deadly breach, Shak. 

2. Means of escape ; evasion. [Obs.] Donne. 

3. A freak ; a slip ; a fault ; an escaj^e. [Ob.s.] 

Not pardoning so much as the scapes of error and iguornnce. 

j/ilton. 

4. Loose act of vice or lewdness. [Obs.] Shak. 

Soape^gallOWB (-gSFKls), n. One who has narrowly 

escaped the gallows for his crimes. [Collog.] Dickens. 

Soape'goat (-gCt'), n. [Scape {ior escape) -f go<U.] 

1. {Jetvish AtUiq.) A goat upon whose head w’ere sym- 
bolically placed tho sins of the people, after which he was 
suffered to escape into the wildoniess, Xer. xvi. 10. 

2. Hence, a person or thing that la made to bear 

blame for others. Tennyson. 

Scape'grace^ (-grasO, n. A graceless, unprincipled 
person ; one who is wild and reckless. Beaconsfield. 

ScapelCM, a. (Bot.) Destitute of a sca^. 

Scape^ment (-ment), n. [Seo Scape, v. , Bboapembnt. ] 
Same as Ksoapement, 3. 

Scapo'-WheeF (-hwSF), «• (Ilorol,') The wheel in 
an escapemont (as of a clock or a watch) into the teeth 
of which the pallets pU^. 

Sc«-pliailMer (skA-fan'dSr)^ n. [Gr. o-xd<f>ov, 
anything hollowed -f- omfp, ay6p6cf a man : cf. F. sca- 
phandre.] Tho case, or impermeable apparel, in which 
a diver can work while under water. 

Boaph^lsm (skaf^z’mh n. [Gr. trKaif)ri a trough.] 
An ancient mode of punishing criminals among the Per- 
sians, by confining the victim hi a trough, with his head 
and limbs smeared with honey or the like, and expos^ to 
the sim and to insects until he died. 

SOApb'ite (-it), n. [L. scapha a boat, fr. Gr. a 
boat, anything dug or scooped out, fr. 
otrdiTTfip to dig.] (Paleon.) Any fos- 
sil oepbalopod shell of the genua 
Soaphiies, belonging to the Ammonite 
family and having a chambered boat- 
ahaped shall. Scaphites are found in 
the Cretaceous formation. 

Soaph^o-oo-ldial'lo (skU'ft-s^- Soaphite 
fSl'Tk), a. (A nu2.) Of, pertaining to, ^//.“i****!* 
or affected with, scaphocephaly. 



liuced. 


Boaph^o-oepli'a-ly (-8SF&.I j). n. [Or. axaiftij a boat 
•f xc^aAij head.] (Anat.) A duomied condition of the 



skull, in which tho vault is narrow, elongated, and nvoix* 
or less boat-shaped. 

Scaph'o-oe'llte (skSf/ft-sS'rlth n. [Gr. erudji^y boat 
"|- E. ccrite.] (Zodl.'S Aflattonea plate or scale attached 
to the second joint of the antennae of many Crustacea. 

Sca-pbOf'nA-tmte (skAfbg'nA-thit), n. [Or. crxd<^n 
boat -f yeodo? jaw,] (Zoot.) A thin loaf like appendage 
(tlio cxopodlte) of the second maxilla of decapod crusta- 
ceans. It serves as a pumping organ to draw the water 
through the gill cavity. 

Boaph^oid (skSf'oid ; 277), a. [Gr. arfcd^T) a boat 4- 
-Old: cf. F. scophdide.] (Anaf.) Resembling a boat iu 
form; boat-shaped. — n. Tho scaphoid bone. 

Scaphoid bone, (a) One of tho carpal bones, which ar- 
ticulates with tho radius; the radialc. (ft) One of the 
tarsal bones ; the naviculur bone. Sec under Navicular. 

Soaph^O-lll'liar (skSf'o-lu'nSr), a. [Scaphoid -f lu- 
nar.] \Anat.) Of or pertaining to the scaphoid and lunar 
bones of the carpus. — n. The scapliolunar bone. 

Bcapholtmar bone, a bone formed by tho coalescence of 
the scaphoid and lunar in the carpus of caniivoro. 

H Boa-phop^O-da (skft-fftp'ft-dA), n. pi. [NL., from Gr, 
(TKaijpj a boat -j- -poda.] 

(Zool.) A class of marine 
cephalate Mollusca having 
a tubular shell open at 
both ends, a pointed or 
Rpodclike foot for bur- 
rowing, and many long, 
slender, iirehensile oral 
tentacles. It iiieludes Den- 

talium, or the tooth shells, ..... ^ , 

and HUnllar Hholla GnO of the Scophopodu {Detifn 

otner similar shells. 

Called also Prosopoceph- cle*, or (firrl ; m Mantle ; .v 

ala. and Solenoconcha. Front End of Shell. 
I^^pl-form (ska'pT- 

fOrm ; 277 ), rt. ( hot. ) Resembling a scape, or flower stem . 

Scap^O-llte (skKp'ft-nt), ti. [Gr. ffuano^ a staff, or L. 
scapus a stem, stalk -j- 4ite : cf. F. scapotiie.] (Min. ) 
A grayish white mineitd occurring in tetragonal crystals 
and in cleavable masses. It is essentially a silicate ol 
alumina and soda. 

The scapoliie group includes soapolite proper, or 
wemerite, also melon ite, dipyre, etc. 

Scap'ple (BkSp'p’l), V. t. [Cf. OF. eskapder.i escha- 
pler, to cut, hew, LL. scapellare. Cf. Bcaublb.] (a) To 
work roughly, or shape without finishing, as stone before 
leaving the quarry. (6) To dress in any way short of 
tine tooling or nibbing, as stone. (Jtoiit. 

Scap'D-la (skSp'fi-lA), n. ; pi. L. Scapulae (-18), E. 
Scapulas (-lAz). [L.] 1. (Anat.) Tho principal bone 
of the shoulder girdle In mammals ; the shoulder blade. 

2. (Zool.) One of the plates from which the arms of a 
crinold arise. 

Scap^n-lar (-I8r), a. [Cf. F. scapulaire. Cl. Scato- 
LARY.] Of or pertaining to the scapula or the shoulder. 

Bcapular arch (Anat.). the pectoral arch. Bee under 
Pectoral. — Scapular region, or Boapular tract (Zdol.)^ a 
definite loneituainal area over the shoulder and along 
each side of the back of a bird, from which the scapular 
feathers arise. 

Scap'n-lar, n. (Zool.) One of a special group of 
feathers whicli arise from each of tlio scapular regions 
and lie along tho sides of tho back. 

Scap'a-lar (skSp'll-lfir), ) n. [F. scapulaire^ LL. sen- 
ScaVn-la-ry (-o-lfi-ry), ) pularinm^ .icapulare, fr. h. 
scaptiia shoulder blade.] 1. (B. i\ Oh.) (a) A loose 
sleeveless vestment falling in front and behind, worn by 
certain religious orders and devout persons, (ft) The 
name given to two pieces of clotli worn under tho ordi- 
nary garb and over tho shoulders as an act of devotion. 

Addis <t Arnold. 

2. (Surg.) A bandsgo passing over tho shoulder to sup- 
port it, or to retain another bandage in place. 
Soap'a-la-ry, a. Same as Scapular, a, 

Scap'u-la-ry, n. (Zobl.) Same as 2d and 3d Scapula r. 
Soap^-let (-li^t), n. [I)im. of ecaptda.] (Zool.) A 
seconoary mouth fold developed at the base of each of 
tho armlike lobes of tho manubrium of many rhizostome 
medusae. See Illustration in Appendix. 

Scap'n-lo- (-16-). A combining form used In anatomy 
to indicate connection with^ or relation /o, the scajntla or 
the shoulder ; as, the *capu2o-clavicular aiticulatlou, the 
articulation between the scanula and clavicle. 

II Bca'pus (skS'pQsb n. [L.] See 1st Scape. 

Soar (^ttr), n. [OF. «*carc, F. e.tehare an csclinr, a 
dry slough (cf. It. & Sp. esvara)^ L. eschara, fr. Gr. 
iayapa hearth, fireplace, scab, estdiar. Cf. Eschar.] 

1. A mark in tho skin or flesh of an aninml, made by 
a wound or ulcer, and remaining after the wound or ul- 
cer is healed ; a cicatrix ; a mark left by a previous in- 
jury ; a blemish ; a disfigurement. 

This earth had tho beauty of youth, . . . and not a wrinkle, 
seen-, or fracture on all its body. 'J. Burnet. 

2. (Bot.) A mark left upon a stem or branch by tlm 
fall of a leaf, leaflet, or Iron^ or upon a seed by the sep- 
aration of Its support. See Iilust. under Axillary. 

Soar, V. /. (imp. & p). p. Scabbed (skkrd) ; p. pr. & 

vb. 11 . Scakrino.] To mark with a scar or scars. 

Yet I *11 not «hed her blood I 
Nor scar that whiter akin of here than enow. fihak. 
Hia cheeks were deeply scarred. Macaulay. 
Scat, r. i. To form a soar. 

Soar, ft. [Scot, scar, scaur, Icel. sker a skerry, an 
isolated rock in the sea ; akin to Dan. skiser, Sw. *A-ar. 
Cf. Skerry.] An isolate or protruding rock ; a steep, 
rocky eminence ; a bare place on the side of a mountain 
or sti^p bonk of earth. [Written also scaur.] 

O Bweet and far, from cliff and scar. 

The horn* of Ellland faintly blowing, ^enivjson. 

Soar, ft. [L. AcartM, a kind of fish, Gr. o-adpiK.] (Zool.) 
A marine food fish, the soarus, or parrot fish. 
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SCHISMA 


of seeking to produce divicioii in a church without Justi* 
liable (u^use. 

Spt boundf* to our paMionn by reason, to our eirrorm by truth, 
and to our tchtaim by churlty. Eikon itcuilihe. 

Greek sehlBin (EocL), the separation of the Greek and 
Uoiuau churches. — Great schism, or Western aohlsm 
a schism in the Bomau church in the latter part 
of the 14tli century, on account of rival claimants to the 
oapU throne. Schism act (Zatc), an act of the KuRlieh 
Farlianient requiring all teachers to conform to the Es- 
tablished Church, ~ passed in 1714, repealed in 1719. 

If SohiB^llUl (skTr/rad), n. [L., n split, separation, Gr. 
(TviV/aa : cf. F. sohisma. See Schism.] {Anc. Mug.) An 
interval equal to half a comma. 

SohlB-mat'lo (slz-mSt'Ik ; so nearly all ortkoi^msts), 
a. [L. schismations^ Gr. <rxurnaruc6i : cf. F. schinna- 
tigue.~\ Of or pertaining to schism; implying schism; 
partaking of the nature of schism ; touding to schism ; 
rtH, schismatic opinions or proposals. 

SdllB-mariO (sTz-mSt'Ik ; 277), n. One who creates 
or takes part in schism ; one who separates from an es- 
tabUshed cimroh or religious communion on account of 
a difference of opinion. “They were popularly classed 
togetlier as oautiug schismatics.'* Macaulay. 

Hyn, — Heretic ; partisan. See Hkretio. 
S0llI»-lliatl04U (-mfit'I-kal), a. Same as Schismatic. 
— Sobli-mat'lo-al-lF, adr. — Sohls mat^lo-al ness, n. 

SOhls'lllA-tlse (sIz^inMIz), v. i. [imp. p. p. Scuis- 
MATiERU (-tii^; p. pr. i& vb. n. Sohismatizino (-ti'- 
zlng).] [Cf. F. schismatiser.'] To take part iu sciihuu ; 
to make a breach of commuiiiou in the clmrcli. 
Sohlomleu (sTz^m'lSs), a. Free from schism. 

Sclllst (sJifst), n. [Gr. oxiordv divided, divisible, fr. 
<rp(C^(ty to divide; cl. V. schisie. Boo Schism.] (Geol.) 
Any crystalline rock having a foliated structure (see 
Foliation) and hence admitting of ready division into 
ulabs or slates. The common kinds are mica schist^ and 
hornblendio schist^ consisting chiefly of quartz with mica 
or honibloude and often feldspar. 

Sohls-ta^cdoiis (shTs-tS'shns), a. Of a slate color. 
Sohlstlo (sliTst^k), a. Schistose. 

SohUhtOM' (shTs-tSs' ; 277), ) o. [Cf. F. schisfeur.^ 
SoltilFolU (shfst'Qs), j (6?eof.) Of or pertain- 
ing to schist ; having the structure of a schist. 

Bchto^tWl'l-ty (HhTa-t5s'T-tV), n. [Cf. F. schisto.sitS.'] 
{Qeol.) The quality or state of being schistose. 

BclllS'O' (skfz'fi-). [Or. tniC^Lv to split, cleave.] A 
combining form denoting division or cleavage; as, 
;;c4i80TOnesi8, reproduction by fission or cell division. 

Sohu^G-oairp (skTz'4-karp), n. [SchizO' -f- Gr. Koputk 
fruit.] [Bot.) A dry fruit which splits at maturity into 
several closed one-seeded portions. 

11 fiehiz^O-OCBle (-se'lft), n. [5cAG:o- + Gr. koIKk 
hollow,] {Anal.) See Kntkrococle. 

Sotllz^O-OlBlolUI (-sS'llls), a. {Zo'ol.) Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a schizocfole. 

SoUs^o-gan'G-ui (•jSu'S-sTs), n, genesis.'] 

(Biol.) Reproduction by fission. 

HaecIceU 

Schlz^Og-lUlth (skfz'Jfe-nilth), n. 

[See SenizooNATHOus.] (Zdol.) Any 
bii'd with a schizognatlious palate. 

II Solll-ZOKfna-tlllB (skt - z5k f n& - 
the), n. pi. Inl.] (Zodl.) The schi- 
zcwuathouB birds. 

SoU-zog'na thltm (-thTz*m), n. 

(Zdol.) The condition of having a 
schizognathous palate. 

Sobl-zog'iia-tlioiui (-n^-thfis), a. 

[SchizO' -j- Or. yv6.$<K the jaw.] (Zo^ 
ol.) Having the maxillo-palatine bones 
separate from each other and from 
tfie vomer, which is pointed in front, 
as in the gulls, snipes, grouse, and 
many otlmr birds. _ ^ ^ Schizognathous Pal- 

II SolllWO-Iliy>OG^tOS (skTz^^-mt- nteoft’ujjercailzif. 
se'tez), n. p/. [NL., fr. Gr. trxiCtw »’ Vomer j i Pal- 
to snlit -f ,rrroi, a fungus.] " Maxillo- 

(Bi(H.^ A group of vegetable inicro- 
orgamsmswhich are devoid of chloro- 
phyll and multiply by fission, as bacteria, micrococci, etc. 

II SolUz^o-xie-iner'te-a (-n$-mer^te-&), n. pf. [KL». See 
ScHizo-, and Nkmkrtrs.] (Zool.) A 
group of nemorteans comprising those 
having a deep slit along each side of 
the head. See Jllust. in Appendix. 

BobiM'o-pel'moaa (-pfiFmtis), a. 

[SchtJto- + Or. ir^hpa the sole of the 
toot] (Zo'ol.) Having the two flexor 
tendons of the toes entirely separate, 
and the flexor haUucis going to the 
first toe only. 

BoUz'o-pbyte (skTz'i-fit), n. 

[Schizo- -f- Gr. ifitmiy a plant.] ( B/ol , ) 

One of a class of vegetable organisms, 
in the classification of Cohn, which in- 
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multiply by fission, whether they 
contain chlorM)hyll or not. 

8(^;p-potf (skYz'fi-i>5d ; 277), n, 
(Zool.) One of the Schizopoda. Alan 
used adjeotively. 

SdllZ^O-piMl (skTz'i-plSd ; 277), ) ^ 

Sobl-ZOXFO-dons (skt-aSp'^-dfis), } 
or the Schizopoda. , 



Schizopoda ( Mytis mixta), x 2 


!l ScM-SOp'O-da (skt-z5p^-d&), n. pi. [NL. See 
Bciuzo-, and -roDA.] (Zo’6lf) A division of shrimpUke 


Thoraoostraoa in which each of the thoracic legs has a 
lo^ fringed upper branch (exopodltej for swimming. 
Solllz^o-]1ii'IUl(sklz^fi-rFnal), a. iSchizo- -f rhinal.] 

1. (Anat.) Having the na- 
sal bones separate. 

2. (Zdol.) Having the 
anterior nostrils prolonged 
backward in the form of a 
slit. 

|lSolllloh(shlTk),n. [G.; 
akin to LG. slick mud, O. 
sliik, MHG. sllch.] (Metal.) 

The finer portion of a 
crushed ore, as of gold, lead, or tin, separated by tho 
water in certain wot processes. [Written also slich, slick.] 
SobmdFza (ahmSl'tsS), n. [G. schmelZy schmelzglas.] 
A kind of glass of a red or ruby color, made in Bohemia. 

SobBapiM (G. shnttps ; E. shnSps), n. [G., a dram 
of spirits.] Holland gm. [U. <5)'.] 

Sohnel-de^-an (shnt-dS'rT-au), a. (Anat.) Discov- 
ered or described by C. V. Schneider ^ a German anato- 
mist of the seventeenth century. 

Bchnslderian msmhrass, the mucous membrane which 
lines tho nasal chambers ; tho pituitary membrane. 

Scho-barle grir (skd-hSr'I grltO- (Oeol.) Tlie for- 
mation belonging to tho middle of tho three subdivisions 
of the Coniiferous period in the American Devonian sys- 
tem ; — so called from Schoharie, in New York, where it 
occurs. See the Chart of Gboloov. 

SeboFar (skSl'Sr), n. [OE. scolcr, AS. scblere, fr. L. 
seholaHs belonging to a school, fr. schola a school. See 
School.] 1. One who attends a school ; one who learns 
of a teacher ; one under the tuition of a preceptor ; a 
pupil ; a disciple ; a learner ; a student. 

I am no breeching scholar in the nchoolA Shak. 

2. One engaged in the pursuits of learning ; a learned 

person ; one versed in any branch, or in many branches, 
of knowledge ; a person of high literary or scientific at- 
tainments ; a savant. Shak, Locke. 

3. A man of books. Bacon. 

4. In Eugllsli universities, an undergraduate who be- 
longs to the foundation of a college, and receives support 
iu part from its revenues. 

Syn. — Pupil; learner; disciple. -- Scholar, Phtil. 
Scholar refers to the instruction, and yntpil to the care 
and government, of a teacher. A scholar is one who is 
under instruction ; a pujfit is one who is under the imme- 
diate and personal care of an instructor ; hence we speak 
of a bright scholar, and an obedient jmjnl. 

Scho^lar'l-ty (skd-lSr'T-tyh n. [OP. .scholaritf, or LL. 
soholaritas.] Scholarship. L06.v.] B. Jonson. 

8otloFar41kd^ (ak5l'er-inc0, a. Scholarly. Bacon. 

8choPar-ly, a. Like a scholar, or leari)f?d person ; 
showing tiie qualities of a scholar ; as, n .scholarly essay 
or critique, •—adr. In a scholarly nianner. 

Scborar-sblp, n. 1. The character and qualities of 
a scholar ; attainments in science or literature ; erudi- 
tion ; learning. 

A mau of tny master’s . . . great scholamhip. Tope. 

2. Literary education. [i2.] 

Any other house of scholarship. Milton. 

3. Maintenance for a scholar; a foundation for the 

support of a student. T. Warton. 

Syn. —Learning; erudition; knowledge. 

Sobo-lai'tlc (skft-lSs'tTk), a. [L. scholasticus, Gr. 
(TyoAaoTocov, fr. ovoAa^vu' to have leisure, to give lec- 
tures, to keep a school, from <rvoA^ leisure, a lecture, a 
school : cf. F. schota.diquf^ scola.slique. StiO School.] 

1. Pertaining to, or suiting, a scholar, a school, or 

schools ; ncholarlike ; as, scholastic manners or pride ; 
scholastic learning. Sir K. Digby. 

2- Of or pertaining to the schoolmen and divines of 
tho Middle Ages (see Schoolman) ; as, .wholastlc dlvmity 
or theology ; scholastic philosophy. Locke. 

3. Hence, characterized by excessive subtilty, or 
needlessly minute subdivisions ; pedantic ; formal. 

Sobo-lu'tlo, n. 1. One who adheres to the method 
or subtUtles of the schools. Milton. 

2. (R. C. Ch.) See tho Note under Jesuit. 
8obo*Uui'tlO-ld (-tl-kal), a. & n. Scholastic, 
Sobo-las'tlc-al'ly. adv. in a scholastic manner. 
Soho-Uul'tt-oiRIl (-tT-sTz’m), n. Tho method or sub- 

tilties of the schools of phllosojihy ; scholastic formality ; 
scholastic doctrines or philosophy. 

The fipirit of tho old srholnsticism . . 
vestigxtion and iilow induction. 


V. i. & t. To write scholia ; to anno- 


, spumed laborious In- 
,/. T. Smith. 

8cboll-a (skyiT-A), n. pi. See Scholium. 

8obO^-Ut (skSni-Sst), n. [Or. axohtatrnjt, fr. trx^ 
Aiov a scholium; cf. F. scoliaste. Bee Scholium.] A 
maker of scholia ; a commentator or annotator. 

No . . . quotations from TnImudiRts and scholiasts . , , ever 
marred the effect of his grave and temperate dlacourses. 

Macaulay. 

SchoOl^M'tlo (-Sa'tlk), a. Of or pertaining to a scho- 
liast, or Ills pursuits. Swift. 

S'^ll-aso (sk5nT-5z), V. i. [Cf. Gr. axoAca^stv.] To 
write scholia. [Gfi#.] MilUm. 

8obOl4o-al (skBl'T^^l), a. [L. scholievs, G r. o-xoAtx(k, 
fr. See School.] Scholastic. [OA#.] Hales. 

I! SobtFll-on (skyil-dii), n. [NL.] A scholium. 

A judgment which follows immediately from another is 
sometimes called a corollary, or conaectury. . . . One which 
illustrates the science where it appears, but is not an integral 
part of It, Is a srholion. Ahp. Thomson ( Urns of Thought). 

Soboli-mn (-ttm), n. ; pi. L. Scholia (-&), E. Scholi- 
ums (-fimz). [NL., fr. Gr. crx<iAtov, fr. axohr). See School.] 

1. A marginal annotation ; an explanatory remark or 
comment ; specifically, an explanatory comment on the 
text of a classic author by an early grammarian. 

2. A remark or observation aubjoiued to a demonstra- 
tion or a train of reasoning. 

SobiFly (skfi^j^), n. A scholium. [Oh«.] Hooker, 


SohQly («kW)» 

tate. [0«w.] 

Sobobl (skCiol), n. [For shoal a crowd ; prob. con- 
fused with school for learning.] A shoal ; a multitude ; 
as, a school of ftsli. 

Sobool, n. [OE. scole, AS. scOlu, L. schola, Gr. ervohyj 
leisure, that in which leisure is employed, disputnuon, 
lecture, a school, probably from the same root as o’xvf^i 
the original sense being perlmpa, a stopping, a resting. Bee 
ScHEMB.] 1. A place for learned inter* yjd Uistnio- 
tion ; an institution for learning ; an edt /estab- 

lisl^ent; a place for acquiring knowlodg* Mental 
training ; as, the school of tlie prophets. ^ 

Disputing daily in tho school of one Tyrannufl. Acf/^. 9. 

2. A place of primary instruction ; an establislimont 
for the instruction of children ; as, a primary school ; a 
common school ; a grammar school. 

As he sat in the school at his primer. Chaucer. 

3. A session of an institution of instruction. 

How now. Sir Hugh i No scAooi to-day ? Shot . 

4. One of tho seminaries for teaching logic, metaphys- 
ics, and theology, which were formed in the Middle Ages, 
and which wore characterized by academical disputations 
and subtlltios of reasoning. 

At Cambridge the philosophy of Dcfccartes was still dominant 
in tho schools. Macaulay. 

B. The room or hall Iji English universities where the 
examinations for degrees and lionors are held. 

6. An assemblage of scholars ; those who attend upon 
instruction in a school of any kind ; a body of pupils. 

What is the great community of Chrirtian*, but ono of the 
innumerable in tho vast plan which God hns inKtituted 
lor the education of various intelligences 't JitickviinsU r. 

7. The disciples or followers of a teacher ; those who 
hold a common doctrine, or m^cept the same teachings ; 
a sect or denomination in philosophy, theology, science, 
medicine, politics, etc. 

I.,et no man be less confident in his faith ... by renson of 
any difference hi the several schools of Cliristians. Jer. Taylor. 

8. The canons, precepts, or body of opinion or prac- 
tice, sanctioned by tlie authority of a particular class or 
age ; as, he was a gentleman of the old school. 

His face pule but striking, though not handsome after the 
schiHjh. A. S. Hardy. 

9. Figuratively, any means of knowledge or discipline ; 
as, the school of experience. 

Boarding school, Oommon school, District school. Normal 
school, etc. Seeundor Boardino, Common, District, etc. 
— High school, a free public school nearest the rank of a 
college. [If. *y.] - School board, a corporation established 
by law in every boroupb or parish in England, and elected 
by tlio burgesses or ratepayers, with the duty of provid- 
ing public school a^rcommodation for all children in their 
district. — School committaa, School board, an elected com- 
mittee of citizens having charge and caro of the public 
schools in any district, town, or city, and responsible 
control of tbo money appropriated for school purposes. 
'U. 4^.] — School days, tho period in which youth are sent 
;o B<;hool. — School district, a division of a town or city for 
establishing and conducting schools. [U. ^S’.] — Sunday 
school, or Sabbath school, a school held on Sunday for 
study of the Bible and for religious instruction ; the 

f mpiiB, or the teachers and pupils, of such a school, col- 
Bcnvely. 

School, r. t. [imp. tSr p.p. Schooled (skobld) ; p. pr. 
& rb. n. SoHooLiNO.] 1. To train in an iiwtitutlou of 
learning ; to educutu at a schooi ; to teach. 

He ’s gentle, never schooled, and yet learned. Shot'. 
2. To tutor ; to chide and admonish ; to reprove ; to 
subject to systematic discipline ; to train. 

It now rcmainH for y(m to school your child, 

And aiik why Uod'H Anointed be’ reviled. Dryden. 

Tho mother, while loving her child with tho intensity of iv 
sole affection, had schooled iierBelf to hope for little other return 
than the waywardnesH of an April breeze. Hawthorne. 

SohOOl'i^k^ (-bdtikO, n. A book used In schools for 
learning lessons. 

BchoolHMiy^ ('boi*'), n. A boy belonging to, or attend- 
ing, a school. 

8ohOOFdame^ (-dSmO, n. A schoolmlstrens. 
8ohOOFer-y (-cr-y), n. Something taught ; precepts ; 
schooling. fO&«.] Spenser. 

School'idaow (-fSinf;), n. On(‘ bred at the same 
school ; an associate in school. 

BobOOl'glll' (-gSrV), 71. A girl Ixilonging to, or at- 
tending, a school. 

Bchotfl^OlUie^ (-hous^), n. A house appropriated for 
the use of a school or schools, or for instruction. 

Sohool'lng, n. 1. Instioietioii in school ; tuition ; 
education in an institution of learning ; act of teaching. 

2. Discipline ; reproof ; reprimand ; as, lie gave his 
son a good schooling. Sir W. Scott. 

3. Compensation for Instruction ; price or reward paid 
to an instructor for teaching pupils. 

8chool4llg, 0 . [Bee Bc^hool a shoal.] (Zodl.) Col- 
lecting or running in scliools or shoala. 

Schooling apeciea like the herring and menhaden. O. Jl. Goode. 

BcllOOl'ma'am (-mW or -m&mO, ?<. A Bchoolmia- 
tress. ICoUoq. U. S.] 

SohOOFmakl^ (-m3d0, n. A schoolgirl. Shak. 

Sohobl^llian (-mrm), n. ; pi. Schoolmen (-men). One 
versed in tiie niceties of academical disputation or of 
sc hool divinity. 

The schoolmen wore philosophers and divines of 
tho Middle Ages, osp. from tho lltli century to tho 
Reformation, who spent much time on points of nice 
and Abstract speculation. Tiiev were so caHed because 
they taught in the meditevol universities and schools of 
dimity. 

SobOOFnuuFter (-m&s^tSr), n. 1. Tho man who pre- 
sides over and teaches a sciiool ; a male teacher of a 
school. 

Let the arddier be abroad if ho will % he can do nothing In this 
age. There la another penionage abroad , — a peraon loss impos- 
ing,— in the eyes of some, perhapn, insignificant. Tho sc/ioof- 
mnster is abroad; and I trtist to him, armed with Ilia primer, 
against the soldier In full military array. Brougham. 
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Oue who, or that which, dUclplines and directs. 

The law wa» our tchoohnwfer, to bring ui unto Christ. 

Gal, iil. 34. 

Sohoornuita^ (skShKinSt^), n. A pupil who attends 
the same school as another. 

Sohool'inU^traM (-mYs^trSs), n. A woman who gov- 
erns and teaches a school ; a feinale school-teacher. 

Sohoorrooill^ (-rComO, n. A room in which pupils 
ore taught. 

Sohoor— Bblp^ (-shTp^), 71 . A vessel employed as a 
nautical training school, in which naval apprentices re- 
ceive their education at the expense of the state, and are 
trained for service as sailors. Also, a vessel used as a 
reform school to which boys are committed by the courts 
to be disciplined, and instructed as xuariners. 

SchOor-tSBOIl^er ^tech^er), n. One wiio teaches or 
instructs a school. — SchooV—teBOh^lng, n. 

Sohool'ward (-w8rd), adv. Toward school. Chaucer. 
Sohoon'er (skS&n^r), n. [See the Note below. Cf. 
Shun.] {Nmit.) Ori^ally, a small, sharp-built vessel, 
witli two masts and fore-and-aft rig. Sometimes it car- 
ried square topsails on one or both masts and was called 
a topsail schooner. About 1840, longer vessels with three 
masts, fore-and-aft rigged, came itxto use, and since tliat 
time vessels with four masts and even with six masts, so 
rigged, are built. Schooners with more than two masts 
are designated three - masted schooners, four - masted 
schooners, etc. See Illustration in Appendix. 

{JdB^ The first schooner ev:r constructed is said to have 
been built lu Gloucester, Massachusetts, about the year 
1713, by a Captain Andrew Boblnson, and to have received 
Its namo from the following trivial circumstance : When 
tlift vessel went off the stocks into the water, a bystander 
cried out, “ O, how she scoons J ” Robinson replied, “ A 
■scooner let her bo ; ” and, from tliat time, vessels thus 
masted and rigged have gone by tills name. The word 
scoon is populnJIy used in some parts of New England to 
denote the a(!t of making stones skip along the surface of 
water. The Scottish scon means the same thing. Both 
words are probably allied to the Icel. skunda, SKynda, to 
make haste, hurry, AS. scuninn to avoid, shun, Prov. K. 
scini. According to the New England records, the word 
appears tn have been originally WTitten scooner. Babson, 
in his “History of Gloucester,” gives the following ex- 
tract from a letter written in that place on the 2.5th of 
Sept., 1721, by l)r. Moses Prince, brother of the Rev. 
Thomas Princje, the annalist of New England : ** Went to 
aee Captain Robinson’s lady. . . . Ttiis gentleman was 
first contriver of schoonei's, and built the first of that 
Hort about eight years since.” 

Sohoon'er, n. [D.] A large goblet or drinking glass, 
— used for lager beer or ule. [/^/. iS'.] 

Schorl (shfirl), n. [G. schorl; cf. Sw. sk'drl."] {Min,) 
Black tourmaline. [Written also shorLJ 
Sohor'la'OOOUfl (slifir-lS'shfis), a. Partaking of the 
nature and character of schorl ; resembling schorl. 
SohOrPoua (8h8ri^liH)rO. Shorlaceous. 

SohorPy a. Pertaining to, or containing, schorl ; 
as. schorly granite. 

SohOt'tiBh i (sbSt^tosh), 71 . [F. schottish, schotisch, 
l^hOPtUohe ) from G. schottisch Scottish, Scotcii.] 
A Scutch round dance in 2-4 time, similar to tlte polka, 
only slower ; also, the music for such a dance ; — not to 
be confounded with the iicossau^e. 

Sohroinsers-lte (shrPb8rz-It), n. [Named after Carl 
von Schreibers, of Vienna,] (jlTin.) A mineral occur- 
ring in steel-gray flexible folia. It contains iron, nickel, 
And phosphorus, and is found only in meteoric iron. 
Sohrode (skrSd), n. See Scroo. 

Schwann’s' sheath' (shvknz' shStli'). [So called 
from Theodor Schwann, a German anatomist of the PJLh 
century.] {Anat.) The neurilemma. 

Schwann’s' whits' snh'stanoe (hwit' sfii/stans). 
{Anat.) The substance of tlie medulUry sheatlu 
Schwan'pan' (shwKu'plin'), n. Chinese ahacus. 

II Itehwelt'aer’ka'ae (shvTts'8r-kS'ze), n. [G. schwei- 
xcrk'd.ie Swiss cheese.] Gruyfcre cheese. 

Schwenk'feld'cr (shvSnk'ffilt^Sr), i ti. a member of 
BchWOnk'leld'l-an (-fSlt'T-an), I a religious sect 
founded by Kaspar von Schwenkfeld, a Silesian reformer 
who disagreed with Luther, especially on the deifleatiou 
of the body of Christ. 

Sd-W'noid (st-e'noid), a, [L. scisena a kind of fish 
<fr. Gr. criei'oico) +• -oni’.] {Zo'ul,) Of or pertaining to 
the Sciaenidm, a family ol marine fishes which includes 
the meagre, the squeteague, and tlie kingfish. 

Sd'a-graph (siVgr&f), n. [See Sciagrapht.] (ArcA.) I 
An old term for a vertical section of a building ; — called 
also sciagraphy. Bee Vertical section, under SsenoN. 

Sol'a>gmh'lC<al (si^A-OTafT-kul), a. [Cf. F. sda- 
graphique, Gr* (rctaypo^iKOf.] Pertaining to sciagraphy. I 
—Boi'a-mph'lo-aily, . 

Bol-ng'ra-phy (st-ag'r&-fy), n. [Or. <rKiaypa<f)ia, fr. 
KTKiaypa^ drawing in light and shade ; <rKia a shadow 
to delineate, describe; cf. F. sr in graphic. "I 

1. The art or aoienoe of projecting or delineating shad- 
ows as they fall in nature. Qwilt. 

2. {Arch,) Same as Sciaoraph., 

Sd-am'S-ohy (Bt-Xm'&-kJ^), n. See ScioMAcimr. 
Soi'S’thor'lo (d'4-th8r'Tk), ( a. [Gr. (rxio^piicdf, fr. 
Sd'a-thCT'lfHd (-T-kal), i orsiaBiqpai a simdinl ; 

TTicui a shadow -f- B^patf to hunt, to catch.] Belonging 
to a sundiaL Whs.} fi'/r 7*. .Browne. — fifol'a-tlicr'ic- 
al-ly. adv. [pbs.'\ J. Qrewmj. 

Bowit'lo (st-KtTk), a. [*’• scintique, LL. sciaticus, 
from K ischiadicus, Gr. hryia^tKog. See Ischiadic.] 
(Anat.) Of or pertaining to tno hip ; in the region of, or 
affeoting, the hip ; ischial ; Uchiatic ; as, the sciatic 
nerve; soiaHo 'ptdvM. 

Bd-at'io, n. [Cf. F. scintique.'] (Med.) Sciatica. 
Sd-atl-oa n. [NL.] (Med.) Neuralgia of 

the Boiotio nerve, an afiection characterised by paroxys- 
mal attacks of ptdn in the buttock, back of the thigh, or 
in the leg or foot, following the course of the branches 
of the ftdatic nerve. The name is also popularly applied 


to various painful affections of the hip and the parts ad- 
joining it. Bee Ischiadic passion, tmder Ischiadic. 

8oi*at'10-al (st-ttt'I-kol), n. (Anat.) Sciatic. 

Soi-at'lO'Sl-ly, adv. With, or by means of, sciatica. 
Soiba>0-lettl (shTb^td-lSth), n. Shibboleth. [GA^.] 

Sd'anoe (si'ens), n. [F., fr. L. scientia, fr. scien,^, 
•entis, p. pr. of sdre to know. Of. Consoikncx, Con- 
Boious, Niox.] 1. Knowledge; knowledge of principles 
and causes ; ascertained truth or facts. 

II wo coiiooive God’s sight or science, before the ereatian. to 
be extended to all nnd every part of tljo world, seeing every- 
thing ^ it itt, . . . hia Hcimre or eight from uU cturulty laya no 
nccuMiity on anything to come to pats. Jjamntond. 

Shakespeare’s deep and accurate science in mental philoso- 
phy. Coleridge. 

2. Accumulated and established knowledge, which 
has been systematized and formulated with reiereneo to 
tlie disoovery of general truths or the operation of gen- 
eral laws ; knowledge classified and made available in 
work, life, or the search for truth ; comprehensive, pro- 
foimd, or philosophical knowledge. 

All thia new science that men lerc [teach]. Chaucer. 

Srience 1» . . . a complement of cognition*, liaving, in point 
of form, the character of logical perfection, iiiul in point of 
matter, the character of real trutli. .Sir W. liamiUon. 

3. Especially, such knowledge when it relates to the 
physical world and its phenomena, tlie nature, constitu- 
tion, and forces of matter, the arnGities and functions of 
living tissues, etc. ; — called also natural science, and 
physical science. 

Voltaire hardly left a single comer of the field entirely unex- 
plored in sciau:e, pt>etry, hibtoiy, philosophy. J, Morley. 

4. Any branch or department of systematized knowl- 
edge considered as a distinct field of investigation or ob- 
ject of study ; os, tho science of astronomy, of chemistry, 
or of mind. 

The ancients reckoned seven sciences, namely, 
grammar, rlietoric, logic, arithmetic, music, geometry, 
and astronomy ; — the first three being included in the 
Tritium, the remaining four in the Quudnvtum. 

Good Hensp, which only i* the gilt of Heaven. 

And though no science, fairly worth the seven. Poj>e. 

6. Art, skill, or expertness, regarded as the result of 
knowledge of laws and principles. 

Ills science, coolness, und great strength. G. A. T.nv'renre. 

Science is apjdied or 2 >ure. Apjdied science is a 
knowledg^B of facts, tjvents, or phenomena, as explained, 
accounted for, or produced, by means of powers, causes, 
or laws. Purr science is the knowledge of these powers, 
causes, nr laws, considered apart, or os pure from all 
applications. Both these tenus have a similar and spe- 
end Hignifioation when applied to the science of quantity ; 
as, the applied and jmre mathematir.s. Exact science is 
knowledge so systematized tliat prediction and verifica- 
tion^ by measurement, experiment, observation, etc., are 
possible. The matbematical and physical acicncos are 
called the exact sciettces. 

Comparativs sciences. Inductive sciences. See under 
Comparative, and Inductive. | 

Syn. — Literature ; art ; knowledge. — Sciencr, Lit- 
RRATT7RE, Art. Scicuce is lllerolly knowledge, but more 
usually denotes a systematic and orderly arrangement of 
knowledge. In a more distinctive sense, scimee embraces 
those branches of knowledge of which tho subject-matter 
is either ultimate principles, or facts as explained by 
principles or laws tlius arranged in natural order. The 
term literature sometimes denotes all compositions not 
embraced under science, but is usually confined to the 
} belles’lettres. [See Literature.] Art is that wliich de- 
I pends on practice and skill in performance. “ In science, 
scimus ui sciamus ; in art, scimus vt producanms. And, 
therefore, science and art maybe said to lie investigations 
of truth ; but one, science, inquires for the sake of Knowl- 
edge ; tlie other, art, for tho sake of production ; and 
hence science is more concenied witli the higher tnitlis, 
art with the lower ; nnd science never is engaged, as art 
is. in productive application. And the most i>erfect state 
of science, therefore, will be the most high and accurate 
inquiry ; the perfection of art will be the most apt and 
efficient system of rules ; art always throwing itself into 
the form of rules.” Karslake. 

Sci'enoe, V. t. To cause to liecome versed iu silence ; 
to make skilled ; to iustnict. [/?.] Francis. 

Soi'ent (si'ent), a. [L. sciens, -entis, p. pr.] Know- 
ing ; skillful. [06«.] vockrram. 

II Sol-an'ter (st-Su'ter), adv. [L.] (Law) Know- 
ingly ; willfully. Fourier. 

Sa-en'tlal (-slud), a. [LL. .wientialis, fr. L. sctentia.] 
Pertaining to, or producing, science. [i^] Milton. 

Sot'en-tU'lo (siSn-tYf'Ik), a. [P. scienFfique ; L. 
.wientia science + to make.] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to science ; used in science ; as, scientific principles ; 
scientific apparatus ; scientific observations. 

2. Agreeing with, or depending on, the rules or prin- 
ciples of science ; os, a «cietif7/7c classification ; a scientific 
arrangement of fossils. 

3. Having a knowledge of science, or of a science ; 
evincing science or systematic knowledge ; as, a scien- 
tific chemist ; a scientific reosoner ; a scientific argument. 
Buii8uet in as scientific in the structure of hit sentences. Lamlor. 

Scientific method, the method employed in exact science 
and consisting of ; (a) Careful and abundant observation 
and experiment, (b) Genendizatioii of the results into 
formulated “ Laws ” and statements. 

Sd'en-tU'lo-al (-T-kall, a. Scientific. Locke. 

BoientU'lo-ally, adv. In a scientific msiiner •, ac- 
cording to the rules or principles of science. 

It it easier to believe than to be scientifically inttructert. Lucke. 

Soi'an-tiat (si'Su-tTst), n. One learned in iK’ieiice ; a 
scientific investigator ; oue devoted to scientific study ; 
a savant {Recent] 

Twenty years ago I venturetl to propose one [a 
name for the class of men who give their lives to scien- 
tific study] which has been slowly finding Its way to gen- 
eral adoption ; and the word scientist, though scarcely 
euphonious, has gradually assumed its place in our vo- 
cabulary. R, A. Ooula {Address, 1869). 

8oill-oet (sTl'I-sfit), adv. [L. , fr. scire licet you may 


know.] To wit ; namely ; videlicet ; — often abbrevi- 
ated to sc., or ss. 

SoU'la-la (sYPU-Yn), w. (Chem.) A glucoside ex- 
tracted Irom squill {Ecilla) as a light porous substance. 

ScU'li-tln (Rll'ir-tYu), n. [Cf. F. scUlUine.) (Chem . ) 
A bitter principle extracted from the bulbs of tho squill 
{Scilla), and probably consisting of a complex mixture of 
several substances. 

Soim'l-ter | (sYm'T-tSr), 71. [F. cimeirn'e, cf. It. sci- 
Sdm'i-tar I mitarra, Sp. cimitarra ; fr. Bi8c«an 
cimeUtrra with a sharp edge ; or corrupted from rcM . 
shimshlr.] 1. A saber with a much curved blade bn\- 
ing tho edge on tho convex 
side, — iu use among Mohaui- 
modans, csp. the Arabs and 
Tersiaus. [Written also dm- 
eter, and scymetar.] Sciimtcr. 

2. A lung-handled billhook. Soo Billhook. 

Softer pods (Jiot.), the Immense curved woody pods 
of a leguminous womiy climbing plant {Entada scanaens) 
growing in tropical India and America. Tliey ooniaiu 
bard round fiattish seeds two inches iu diameter, which 
are made into boxes. 

Soin'COld (sTn'koid), a. [L. sdneus a kind of lizard 
(fr. Gr. (TKtyxo?) -j- -oid. Cf. Skink.] (Zool.) Of or per- 
taining to the family Scincidac, or skinks. — tt. A scln- 
ooidian. 

llBoin-OOi'da-a (sYn-koi'd^-fi), n. ?>/. [NL.] (Zool.) 

A tribe of lizards including the skinks. See Skink. 

Soin-OOld'l-an (sYn-koid'Y-an), n. (Zool.) Any one of 
numerous species of lizards of the family Sdneidse, or 
tribe Scinooidea. The tongue In not extensile. Tho body 
and tail are covered witli overlapping scales, and the 
toes are margined. Bee Jllust. under Seine. 

Soin'lph (sTn'Tf), 71. [L. srini/es, cinijes, or ciniphes, 
pi., Gr. orKvi^.l Some kind of stinging or biting insect, 
os a flea, a gnat, a sandfly, or the like. 

Ex. viii. 17 {Douay version). 
Bolnk (skTnk), n. {Zool.) A skink. 

Sclnk (skYnk), ti. A slunk calf. [Ofti. or Prov. Eng.] 

II Soin-tilla (BYn-tri'U), n. [L.] A spark ; the least 
particle ; an iota ; a tittle. R. Forth, 

Soln'tU-lant (sYn'tYl-lant), a. [L. scintilUms, p, pr, 
of sdntillare to sparkle. See Bcihtillate.] Emlttmg 
sparks, or fine igneous particles ; sparkling. M. Green, 
Soln'til-late (-lEt), i*. t. [imp. & p. p. Scintillated 
(- la^t5d);p. pr. & vb. n. Scintillating.] [L. sriniil- 
lare, snniillatum, from scintilla a spark. Cf. Stencil.] 

1. To emit sparks, or fine igneoiu particles. 

Ah the electrical glubc only tcintillates when rubbed against 
ItscuBhion. ISir W . ticott . 

2. To sparkle, as the fixed stars. 

Scin'tli-la'tlon (-lE'sbiiu), n. [L. sdntiUatio : cf. F. 

scintillation.] 1. Tho act of scintillating. 

2. A spark or flash emitted in scintillating. 

Thene srintillationa are . . . the inflammable effluences dis- 
charged from the bodies collided. Sir T. Browne. 

Soln'tll-lOQS (sYn'tYMSa), a. Scintillant. [i?.] 
Boin'til-lOllS'ly, a dr. In a scintillant manner. [iZ.] 
B^-oa'ra-pliy (st-Cg'ri-fj;^), 7». See ScuoRArnY. 
Sd'odlBiu (Ki'6-lYz’m), 71. [See Sciolist.] The knowl- 
edge of a sciolist ; superficial knowledge. 

SoFo-llat (si'ft-lYst), n. [L. sciolus. Bee Sciolour.] 
Oue who knows many things superficially ; a pretender 
to science ; a smatterer. 

The»e passageH in thot book were enough to humble the ere- 
liuinptinn of our modern uciohuft, if their pride were not 0.7 
great as their ignorance. Sir H\ Temple. 

A master m ere lauded nnd n''iolist» ahent. B. B)'ouminy. 
Sd'O-lla'tiO (-lYs'tYk), a. Of or pertaining to sciolism, 
or a sciolist ; partaking of sciolism ; resembling a sciolist. 

Soi'O-lolU (si'A-ins), a. [L. sriolv.'i, dim. of sdvs 
knowing, fr. scire to know. Bee Science.] Knowing 
superficially or imperfectly. Howell. 

Bol-om'a-ohy (8t-5ni'&-k5’)< n. [Gr. (rxiofiaxia, o-xio- 
paxia ; a/cid a shadow -f- fidxv battle : cf. F. scioniachif , 
.sciamach ie.] A fighting with a shadow ; a mock contest ; 
an imaginary or futile combat. [Written also sciama- 
chy.] Cowley. 

SU'O-man'oy (sl'ft-mfin'sj^), v. [Gr. (TKid a shadow 
4--mu7iry; cf. F. .wionxancie, sciamaiwit.] Divination 
by means of rhadows. 

Sci'on (hi'lin), n. [OF. cfon,r. scion, probably from 
icier to saw, fr. L. secure to cut. Cf Section.] 1. (Bot.) 
(a) A shoot or sprout of a plant ; a sucker, th) A piei e 
of a blender branch or twig cut for grafting. [Formerly 
written also cion, and cyori.] 

2. Hence, a descendant ; an heir; as, a scion of a 
royal stock. 

Sol-op'tlo (st-Up'tTk), a. [Gr. o-xid shadow -f- oimxd? 
belonging to sight : cf. F. scimUique. See Optic.] (Opt.) 
Of or pertaining to an optical arrangement for fonnlng 
images in a darkened room, usually culled sdoptic ball. 

Scloptlc ball (Opt.), the lens of a camera obscura moimt- 
ed in a wooden Vmll which fits a socket in a w indow shut- 
ter so as to be readily turned, Uke the eye, to dillereut 
ports of tho landscape. 

8ol-0p'tl'4>0ll (-tl-kOn), 7j. [NL. Sec ScioPTic.] A 
kind of magic lantern. 

Sol-op'tlca (-tTks), n. The art or process of exhibiting 
luminous images, especially tliose of external objects, iu 
a darkened room, by arrangements of lenses or mirrors. 
Scl-op'trlo (-trTk), o. (0;>h) Scioptic. 

Sol'Ot (shFBt or si'5t), a. Of or pertaining to the 
island Scio (Ohio or Chios). — tj. A native or inhabitant 
of Scio. [Written also Chiot.] 

Sol^O'ther'lo (srft-thSrak), a. [Cf. L. .wiothericon a 
sundial. See Sciathkric.] Of or pertaining to a sundial. 

Soiotherto UlMoop* (Dialing^, oxi instrument consisting 
of a horizontal dial, with a telescope) attached to it, used 
for determining the time, whether of day or nlglit. 

Sot'ona (si'tts), a, [L. sefus.] Knowing ; having 
knowledge. “ Brutes may be and are sdous. ” Coleridge. 
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SCIRE FACIAS 

llBol^re U'cl-as (w'rt [L., do you cau«e 

to know.*] {I.aw) A judicial writ, founded upon some 
record, aud requiring the party proeeetled against to show 
cause wiiy tlie party bringing it siiould not have advan- 
tage of such record, or (as in tho case of jtcire facia* to 
rcjKial letters patent) why the record should not be an- 
nulled or vacated. Wharton. Bouviir. 

Sclr^rhoid (sklr'roid), a. [<S'cirr/iu,s -j- -oid.] liesein- 
bling scirrhUK. JJungliuvn. 

f^ rhosl-ty (sklr-rbs'T-ty), n. {Ned.) A morbid 
iiidurutiou, as of a gland ; state of being scirrhous. 

Solr^rhOlUl (skTr'rftB), a, [NL. /fCirrAojrws.] (Me<L ) 
Proceeding from scirrhus ; of the nature of scirrhus ; 
indurated i knotty; os, ^c/r/Aou.'? ahectious ; scirrhous 
disease. [Written also skirrhous.'] 

Solr'rhiui (-rlis), n. ; pt. L. Scirrhi (-ri), K. Sciu 
KHVSEB (-rlis-ez).] [NL., from Lt. scirrosj Gr. atcipfMi, 
(TKipos, fr. (TKtppdy, cTKipoi, hard.] (Med.) (a) An indu- 
rated organ or port ; especially, an indurated gland. 
[0/^j.] (^) A cancerous tumor wliich is liard, translu- 
cent, of a gray or bluish color, and emits a creaking 
sound when incised. [Sometimes incorrectly written 
schirrus ; written also skirrhus,'] 

Sols^Oi-ta'tlon (HT6^»T-t£'s})ti))), n. [L. scisciiatio, fr. 
sciscUari to inquire, from scisrere to seek to know, v. 
inclio. irova scire to know.] Tlie act of impiirJng; in- 
quiry ; demand. [06.?.] lip. Hall. 

SoIm (hiz), V. i. [L. sritidere, sri.^sumy to cut, split.] 
To cut ; to penetrate. [ 06 j.] 

Th.. wicked steel seised deep in bis t ight miIo. Fnir/ti.t . 
Scte'wl (sTs'sffi), n. [Cf. ScissiLE.] 1. The clippings 
of metals made in various mechanical ofarations. 

2. Tho slips or plates of metal out of whiirh circul.^r 
blanks have been cut for the ptirpose of <‘oinage. 

Scls^sl-blO (sTs'sI-b’l), a. [L. scindere, sci.s'suin, to 
split.] Caj^ble of being cut or divided by a sharp instru- 
m<’iit. [A] Bacon. 

Sds^sU (hTs'sH), n. See ScissEL. 

Sols'sUe (^sTl), fl. [L. scissilis, fr. scinderc^ .<;cissuni, 
to cut, to split; cf. F. scijisile. See Schism.] Capable 
of being cut smoothly ; Rcisaible. [/?.] Arhuthuvt. 

SclS^Blon (sTzh^fin), n. scissioy fr. scindt re. 1 
sum, to cut, to sj/llt ; cf. F. scixdon.li The act of divid- 
ing with an instrument having a sharp edge. Wiseman. 

SclS^Bl-por'l'ty (sIs-'sT-pfir'I-ty), «. [L. .srt.<isus (p. 

p. of setudere to split) + parere to bring forth : cf. F. I 
scissipariU.'] {Biol.) Reproduction by fission. j 

Scls^BOr (sIz'zSr), V. t. To cut with scissors or 
shears ; to prepare with tlm aid of scissors. Mn.uinger. 

SciB'aOTM (-zSrz), n. pi. [OE. si.\oare.^, OF. cisoircK 
(cf. F. cwcrtux), probably fr. LL. cisoriuin a cutting in- 
strument, fr. L. eaedtre to cut. Cf. Chisel, Concise. 
The modern spelling is due to a mistaken derivation 
from L, scissor one wlio cleaves or divides, fr. scindere, 
scissum, to cut, split.] A cutting instrument resembling 
shears, but smaller, consisting of two cutting blades with 
iiandlos, movable on a pin in the center, by which they 
are held together. Often called a pair o f .yHs.sors. [For- 
merly written also c/.sr^r.?, cisars^ and 

Scluors grinder (Zo'Ol.), the European goatsucker. 
[Brov.Eng] 

SclB'BOni-bill' (-bTT), n. (Zoul.) See Skimmeb. 
Sola'BorB'tall^ (sTz'zerz -tSl'), «. (Zo'ul.) A tyrant fly- 
catcher {Milvnlus forficafus) of the South- 
ern United States and Mexico, which lias a 
dei'ply forked tail. It is light grav above, 
wiiite beneath, salmon on tho nauks, 
and fiery red at tlie ba8<^ of the crown 
leathers, 

bclB^BOfS-tallad^ (-zerz-tald ), a. 

{Zool.) Having the outer tail feath- 
ers much the longest, the others de- 
creasing regularly to the median 
ones. 

Scifl'Bure (hi zl/fir), n. [L. .sci.<!- 
snra, from scindtrt, scissum, to 
cut, split.] A longitudinal open- 
ing in a laaly, made by cutting ; 
a cleft ; a fissure. Hammond. 

Sclt^a-min'e-oiiB (sTt^d- 

m I n ' f - ii 8 ; 177), a. [NL. 
sciiumineo.<ius, fr. ScUami- 
neae, fr. L. scUamenturn a 
delicacy, dainty.] {Hot.) 

Of or i>ertaining to a natu- 
ral order of plants {Sciia- 
tnineir,), mostly tropical herbs, including tlie ginger, In- 
dian shot, banana, and the plants producing turmeric 
and arrowroot. 

ScFa-rlne (si'A-rTn ; 277), a. [Cf. F. sHurien. See 
SciURDS.] {Zodl.) Of or i>ortaining to the S<iuirrel fam- 
ily. n. A riHlent of the Squirrel family. 

SoFn-rold (-rold), a. [Na'unts -cut/.] (2?o/.) Re- 
sombling the tail of a squirrel ; — generally said of 
branches which are close and dense, or of spikes of grass 
like barley. 

|( Sd^n-FO'mor^pha (sMS-ru-mGr'fi), n. pi. [NL., fr. 
L. sciuru* squirrel 4 Or. faop</»y fornn] {Zo'al ) A tril>e 
of rodents containing the squirrels and allied animals, 
inch as the gophers, woodchucks, beavers, and others. 

N Soi-U^nui (st-u'rfis), n. [L., a squirrel, Gr. a»ciov- 
por. See Squi&bbl.] (Zolil.) A genus of rodents com- 
prising the common squirrels. 

Solailll'’dre (sklpp/der), V. Slander. [06«.] Clhaucer. 
Sclav (sklkv or sklSv), Sclavc, n. Same as Slav. 
Sclav^iO (sklivnik or sklaMk), a. Same as Slavic. 
Sclavdsm (sklkv'Iz’m or sklSv'Iz’m), n. Same as 
Slavism. 

SolA-yC^-Cn (.'dtli-vo'nl-on )) a. & n. Same as Sla- 
▼ONTABT. 

8oU>V 0B^ (akl/L-Su'Tk), o. Same sm Slavonic. 
SolAn'dcr (sklSn^Sr), c. Blender. [Ohs.) Chancer, 
SOlCr'a-giO'gy (skl^r'A-gi^jy), n. [Gr. OKhripayiuyia \ 
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(tkAtjpw hard f ayuiyn a leading or training.] Severe 
discipline. [06^.] Bp. Hacket. 

II SolO're'ma (bkUK rS'mk), n. [NL., fr. Or. otekrtpo^ 
hard.] (Med.) Induration of the cellular tissue. 

eclerema of adults. See Bclesodebma. — II Sclerema ne- 
onatorum (n5'S-n4-tJ5'rflin) [NL., of the newborn], on af- 
fection characterized by a peculiar hardening and rigid- 
ity of the cutaneous and subcutaneous tissues in the 
newly bom. It is usually fatal. Called also skinbound 
dismse. 

Scle-ran^ohy-nui (-rl<|j'kT-uia), n. [NL., from Gr. 
(TxkripQv hard -{- -enchyma os in parenchyma.) 1 . (Bot.) 
Vegetable tissue composed of short cells with thickened 
or hardened walls, as in nutshells and the gritty parts of 
a pear. See Bclkbotic. 

fijr" By recent German writers and their English 
translators, this term is used for liber cells. (Sooaale. 

2 . (ZovL) The hard calcareous deposit in the tissues 
of Anihozoa, constituting tho stony corals. 

[^ler^on-chyni'a-toiiB (Bki6r^6u-klm'&-t&8 or skis^- 
rSn-), a. (Bot. & Zodl.) Pertaining to, or composed of, 
sclerenchyma. 

Sole-r811^0ll3rillB (Hklc-rSuTiim), n. Sclerenchyma. 

II Scld-ri'a-BlB (8M$-rP4-Hls), n. [NL., fr. Gr. ctkAt;- 
puKTtc.] (Med.) \a) A morbid induration of the edgi; 
of the eyelid. (&) Induration of any part^ including 
scleroderma. 

Sole^te (sklS'rit), «, (Zodl.) A hoi'd chitinous or 
calcareous process or corpuscle, e8{)ecially a spicule of 
the Aloyouaria. 

II SolO-rl^tlB (sklfe-ri'tls), n. [NL.] Sec Sclerotitis. 
Soler^O-baBO (sklfir^u-bSs or skle^ru-has), n. [Gr. 
OKkupdt hard -f- base.] (Zodl.) The cAlcaroous 

or hornlike coral forming tlie central stem or axis of 
most compound alcyonarians ; — called also foot secre- 
tion. Bee Jllust. under Gobooniacea, and Cocmenchyma. 
- Soler^o-ba'slo (-ba'slk), a. 

8olor'<Hl6nil (sklSr'ft-dSrm or skle^rlj- ; 277), n. [Gr. 
(TKkripdi hard -f- Seppa skin : cf. F. sclSrodemie.) (a) (Zo- 
ol.) One of a tribe of plcctognaih fishes (Scleroilermi) 
having the skin covered with hard scales, or plates, as 
the cowfish and the trunkfisli. (6) One of the Sclero- 
dermata, (c) Hardened, or Vsmy, integument of various 
animals. 

i! SclBr'O-der'ma (-dSr'md), 7J. [NL.] (iVcJ.) A dis- 

ease of adults, characterized by a difitute rigidity and 
hardness of the skin. 

ii SGlero-der'ma-ta (-U), n. pi. [NL.] (Zodl.) Tim 
stony corals ; the Madreporaria. 

SolBX^O-der^mlO (-dgr'mik), j a. (Zodl.) (a) Having 
S0ler''O-der^0llB (-m&s), ) the integument, or 

skin, hard, or covered with liard plates. (6) Of or per- 
taining to the Sclerodermata. 

Soler^o-der^mite (-mit), n. (Zodl.) (a) The hnrd in- 
tegument of Crustacea. (6) Sclerenchyma. 

8Gl6r^0-gBll (skl^r'A-jfin or skle'rft-), n. [Gr. azAqpik 
hard -j- ’gen.) (Bot.) The thickemng matter of woody 
cells ; lignin, 

Sole-rog'e-noiui (sklft-rSj'^-nfis), a. [Gr. okXt^pok 
hard 4- •nenou.s.) (.4tw/.) Making or secreting a hard 
substance ; becoming hard. 

Sole'roUl (sUlS'roidb a. [Gr. a<cAt)po€t5q? ; o-KArjpo? 
hard -f- form.] (Bot.) Having a hard texture, os 
nutshells. 

II 8ole>ro'lIia (skle-rS'mA), n. [NL., fr. Gr. oncAi^pdc 
hard 4“ (Med.) Induration of the tissues. Bee 
Bclebema, Scleroderma, and Bclekobib. 

Scle-rorn'e-ter (-rSm'c-tSr), n. [Or. erKXypC^ hard 4- 
•meter.) An instrument for determining with accuracy 
the degree of hardness of a mineral. 

SolO-rOBOd^ (-rSst/), a. Affected with sclerosis. 

II Scle-ro'SlB (skle-riPslH), n. [NL., fr. Or. osKfipDiOi^, 
fr. <rK\rjp6i hard.] 1 . (Med.) Induration; hardening; 
especially, that form of induration produced in an organ 
by increase of its interstitial connective tissue. 

2 . (Bot.) Hardening of the cell wall by lignification. 
Oerebro-spinal tclsrosli (Med.), an affection in which 
patches of hardening, produced by increase of the neu- 
roglia aud atrophy of tho true nervo tissue, are found 
scattered throughout the brain and spinal cord. It is 
associated with complete or partial paralysis, a peculiar 
jerking tremor of the muscles, headac^ho, and vertigo, 
aud is usually fatal. Called also multiple, disseminated, 
or insular, sclerosis. 

Sole^ro-BkeFe-ton (Hkl5'rft-fik51'l^-tQn), n. [Gr, o-sAn- 
pdv hard 4- E. skeleton.) (Anat.) That part of the skel- 
eton which is developed in tenduim, ligaments, and apo- 
neuroses. 

Sole-ro'tal (sklfe-rS'Ud), a. (Anat.) Sclerotic. — w. 
The optic capsule ; the sclerotic coat of tho eye. Owen, 
Scle-rot^lc (-rSt'Tk), a. [Gr. ateXypd^ hard : cf. F. 
scUrotiepie.) 1 . Hard; firm; indurated; — applied ec- 
riccially in anatomy to the firm outer coat of the eye- 
ball, which is often cartilaginous and sometimes bony. 

2 . (Anat.) Of or pertaining to the sclerotic coat of 
the eye ; sclerotica!. 

3. (Med. ) AlTected witli sclerosis ; sclerosed. 

Sclerotic parsaohyam (Bot.), sclerenchyma. By aomn 

wrriters a distinction is made, sclerotic parenchyma being 
applied to tissue composed of cells with the walls har- 
dened but not thii^kened, and sclerenrhyma to tissue 
composed of cells with the walls l>oth hardened and thick- 
ened. 

Bcle-Xiot'lo, 71, [Cf. F. scUrotique.) (Anat.) The 
sclerotic coat of the eye. Boe Jllust. of Eye (d). 

8cle-rotlG« a. (Chem.) Pertaining to, or designating, 
an acid obtained from ergot or the sclerotium of a fun- 
gus growing on rye. 

Sole-rotoc-al (-T-kfl'l), a. (.Anat.) Bclerotic. 

II Solor^o-tl'tis (sklgr'i-ti'tls), n. [NL. See Sclerotic, 
and -ins.] (Med.) Inflammation of the sclerotic coat. 

II 8ol«>rcFti-lim (Bkli-rS'shT-iiro), n. ; pi. SfT.RRoriA 
(-il. [NL., fr. Gr, cKhrjpdi hard.] A. (Bot.) A hardened 
body formed by certain fungi, as by the Claviceps pur- 
pureOf wliich produces ergot. 


SCOMBEBOID 

a. (Zo&l.) The matnie or rotting itag* o{ » pUumo- 

diuro. 

BolW^O-toniB (Hklgr^-tom or skl5'rft-t5m), n. [Gr. 
aKXrfpot Imrd 4" 'tep.vttv to cut.] (Anat.) One of the 
bony, cartilaginous, or membranous partitions which sep- 
arate the myotomes. — SolBT^O-tom'io (-tbm'Tk), a. 

Ekda'roilS (sklS'rus), a. [Gr. vKhripof.) (Anat.} 
Hard ; indurated ; sclerotic. 

Scoat (skSt), u. f. To prop ; to scotch. IProv. 


800 l>ni>y (skbb^by), n. The chaffinch. , 

Boobi-ionil (bkob'l-fdrm), a. [L scoo‘i>, ns, 

sawdust, scrapings -j- -form : cf. F. scobifom, 
ing the form of, or resembling, sawdust or rasping*?^*^. 

IkiObB («kbbz), n. sing. & pi. [L. scobs, or scouts, 
fr. scabere to scrape.] 1 . Raspings of ivory, hartaliorn, 
metals, or other hard substance. Chambers. 

2. The dross of metals. 

Boon (fikCf ; 116), n, [OE. scof ; akin to OFriea. 
jc6r>/, OHG. scoph, Icel. skaup, and porh. to E. shore.) 

1 . Derision ; ridicule ; mockery ; derisive or mocking 
expression of scorn, contempt, or reproach, 

'With scoffs, and icorriB, and contumelious taunts. Shak. 

2 * An object of scorn, mockery, or derision. 

The scoff of withered age and beardless youth. Cowper. 

Scoff, V. i. [imp. & p. p. ScoPFED (ekBft ; 115) ; p. 
pr. Si vb. n. ScoFFina.] [Cf. Dan. skuffc to deceive, de* 

I lude, Icel. skopa to bcoIT, OD. schoppen. Bee Scoff, n.] 
To show insolent ridicule or mockery ; to manifest cou- 
tempt by derisive acts or language ; — often with at. 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools who came to acoff, remained to pray. OoldsmttU. 

God's better gift they scoff ut and refuse, Cou'tter- 

Syn, — To sneer ; mock ; gibe ; jeer. See Bneeb. 

Scoff, V. t. To treat or address with derision ; to as- 
sail scornfully ; to mock at. 

To scoff religion is ridiculously proud and immodefit, CUanrill. 

Sooff'er (-Sr), n. One who scofls. 2 J*e.t. hi. 3^ 

Scoff'#r-y (-y), »/. The act of ecoffing; scofllng con- 
duct; mockery. llolinshed. 

Booff^lng-ly, adv. In a scoffing manner. Broome. 

Scoke O^ok), n. (Bot.) Poke (Phytolacca ^candra). 

Boo-lay' (ski-lSO, t . t. Bee Kcoley, [06.?!] 

Bcold (skSld), V. i. [iv\p. & p. p. Scolded ; p.pr. Si 
vb. n. ScoLDiNo.] [Akin to D. scheiden, G. schclien, 
OHG. sceltan, Dan. skieldc.) To find fault or rail witli 
ntdo clamor ; to brawl ; to utter harsh, rude, boisteroiin 
rebuke; to cliide Bhaiq)ly or coarsely ; — often with at ; 
as, to scold at a servant. 

Pardon me, lordif, 't is the first time that ever 
1 was forced to scxAd. Shak. 

Scold, V. t. To chide with rudeness and clamor ; to 
rate ; also, to rebuke or reprove with severity, 

Bcold, n. 1. One who scolds, or makes a proctico of 
scolding ; esp., a rude, clamorous woman ; a ^irew, 

She is an irksome, brawling scold. Shak. 

2 . A scolding ; a brawl. 

Scold'er (-er), n. 1 . One who scolds. 

2 . (Zodl.) (</) The oyster catcher; — so called from 
its shrill cries, (6) The old squaw. [^Local, U, A’.] 

BoOld'lllg, a. & n. from Bcold, r. 

Scolding bridle, an iron frame. Bee Bbank, n.. 2, 

Scold'lng-ly, adv. In a scolding manner. 

Scole (skol), n. School. [G6.T.J (^hai/rer. 

II 8co-le'Cl-da (skfi-le'sK-di or -fes'T-dA), n. pi. [NL. 
See Boolbx.] (Zodl.) Same os Helminthes. 

Sool'e-Clfe (sk61'g-sit or skS'Jft-; 277), n. [Or. 
OKibXrii, -ijitov, a worm, earthworm.] (Min.) A zeolitic 
mineral Oi’currlng in delicate radiating groups of white 
crystals. It is a hydrous silicate of fuumina and lime- 
Called also lime mesotype. 

II Bco-le'oo-mor'pliA (8kft-l5'kfi-ra6r'f4), n. pi. [NL- 
Bee ScoLEX, -morphoub.] (Zodl.) Same as Bcolecida. 

II Sedez (sk6']6k8), n. ; pi. Bcolecbs (sk^-le^t^^z). 
[NL. ,from Gr. worm, grub.] (Zodl.) (u) The 

embryo produced directly from the egg in a metageuetic 
series, especially the larva of a tapeworm or oilier para- • 
sitic worm. Bee Jllust. of Echinococcus (6) One of the 
Bcolecida. 

Sco-ley' (ski-la'), v. i. [Cf. OF. escoler to teocli. Bee 
School.] To go to school ; to study. [^>6.?.] Chaucer. 

II Bcoli-O'Bis (sk5'lT-5'sts), n. [NL., fr. Gr. aaoAids 
crooked.] (Med.) A lateral curvature of the spine. 

II Bcol^-tlnui (skBl'I-thfis or n. [NL., fr. Gr. 

a worm -f-Ai^v a stone.] (Paleon.) A tubular 
structure found in Potsdam sandstone, aud believed to 
be the food! burrow of a marine worm. 

Soonop (skbl'lfip), n. & V. Bee Scallop. 

Sool'o-jpft'clne (skSbi-pS'sIn), a. [L scolopax a snipe, 
Gr. orsoAiwai^.] (Zodl.) Of or pertaining to the Scoto- 
pacidae, or Bnlpe family. 

II Bed^O-pen'dra (sk6P6-pen'dr&), n. [L, a kind of 
multiped, fr. Gr. arttoXovevBpa.) 

1. (Zodl.) A genus of ven- 
omous myriapods including the 
centipeds. fee Centiped, 

2 . A sea fish, [ii.] Spenser. 

SooPo-pen'dilne (-drin), a. 

(Zodl.) Like or pertaining to 
tlift Scolofiendra. 

Scol'y-tld (skCl'T-tTd), n. 

[Gr. tTKoXvirrew to cut short.] 

(Zodl.) Any one of numerous 
species of small bark-boring 
beetles of the genus Scolytus 
and allied genera. Also used 
adjeetively. 

II Soom'ber (skBm'bSr), n. 

[L., a mackerel, Gr. orad/a/Spos.] 

Zodl.) A genus of acanthi^iorygiouB fishes which in- 
cludes the common mackerel. 

Soom'b«r-Oid (-old), a. Sl n. [Cf. F. scorn b^roide.] 
(Zo'dl.) Same as Scombroid. 



Bcolopcndra, Nat. size. 
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SCOMBKIFORMES 
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J 84MIIB/t)ri--for^lllM (sk^m^brMGr'mSz), n. pi. [NL.] 
{Zo^l.) A diviaiou of tUhes including the mackerels, 
tunnies, and allied Ashes. 

SoomHUvild (skSra'broid), a, [Scomber -f -otd.] 
{Zo'dl.) Like or pertaining to the Mackerel family, — n. 
Any fish of the family Soombridw, of which the mackerel 
{Scomber) is the type. 

Soom^illh (skSm^flsh or ektim'-), v. t. & i. To suf- 
focate or stifle ; to smother. [<S>Vof. & Prov. Eng.'] 
Soom'Ut (skfim'flt), n. & v. Discomfit. [O/w.J 

Scomin (skSm), n. [L. scomnia a taunt, jeer, scoff, 
Or. (TKMfifjiay fr, aKt^irreiv to mock, scoff at.] 1. A buf- 
foon. [06^.] V Estrange. 

2. A flout ; a jeer ; a gibe; a taunt. [Obs.) Fotherhy. 

Sconce (skGns), n. [1>. schans, OD. schantse, perhaps 
from OF. esconse a liiding place, akin Xoesconser to hide, 
L. absconsns, p. p. of ahscondere. See Abscond, and cf. 
Ensconcr, Sconce a candlestick.] 1. A fortification, or 
work for defense ; a fort. 

No Kconce or fortress of hia raisinc was eyer known eitl)f^r to 
have been forced, or yielded up, or <iuittei(l. Milton. 

2. A hut for protection and shelter ; a stall. 

One that . . . must roido a sconce by the highway and sell 
switches. Ifeau. flr Ff. 

3. A piece of armor for the head ; heodpieco ; helmet. 

I must get a sconce for my head. Sfiak. 

4. Fig. ; The head ; the skull ; also, brains ; sense ; 
discretion. [Coltoq.'] 

To knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel. Shak. 

6. A poll tax ; a mulct or fine. Johnson. 

6. [OF. esconse a dark lantern, properly, a hiding 
place. See Etymol. above.] A protection for a light ; a 
lantern or cased support for a candle ; hence, a fixed 
hangitig or projecting candlestick. 

1’aprrs put into lanterns or sconces of several-colored, oiled 
paper, tliut the wind might not annoy them. Arc///«. 

Golden sconces hang not on the walls. Drydni. 

7. Hence, the circular tube, with a brim, in a candle- 
stick, into which the candle is inserted. 

8. (Arch.) A squiuch. 

9. A fragment of a floe of ice. Kane. 

10. [Perhaps a different word.] A fixed seat or shelf. 
[Prov. Eng.'\ 

Sconce, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Sconced (skSnst) ; p. pr. 
A vh. n. ScJONciNQ.] 1. To shut up in a sconce ; to im- 
prison ; to insconce. [ Obs. ] 

Immure him, sconce him, barricade him in ’t. .}farston. 

2. To mulct; to fine. [OAj.] Milton. 

Scon'cheon (nk5u'<;htln), 71. (Arch.) A squinch. 

Scone (flkOn), n. A cake, thinner than a bannock, 
made of wheat or barley or oat meal. [Written vari- 
ously, .^con. .skonc, skoiiy etc.] [(Sco/.] Pum.^. 


Scoop (skoop), n. [OK. scope^ of Scand. origin ; cf. Sw. 
skova., akin to 1). srhnp a shovel, G. schUppe, and also 
to E. shove. See Shovel.] 1. A largo ladle; a vessel 


with a long handle, used for dipping liquids ; a utensil 
for hailing boats. 

2. A deep shovel, or any similar implement for dig- 
ging out and dipping or shoveling up anything ; as, a fiour 
scoop ; the scoop of a dredging ma<'hiue. 

3. (Surg.) A spoon-shaimd instrument, used in ex- 
tracting certain substances or foreign bodies. 

4. A place hollowed out ; a basinlike cavity ; a hollow. 

Soirio had lain iu tlie scoop of the rock. J. K. Drake. 

G. A sweep ; a stroke ; a swoop. 

6. The act of scooping, or taking with a scoop or ladle ; 
a motion w ith a scoop, oa iu dipping or shoveling. 

Scoop net, a kind of hand net, used in fishing ; also, a 
net lor sweeping the bottom of a river. — Scoop wheel, 
a wheel lor raising water, having scoops or buckets at- 
tached to its circumference ; a tympanum. 

Scoop, V. t. [imp. Sl p. p. Scooped (skobpt) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ScooriNo.] [OE. scopen. See Scoop, n.] 1, To 
take out or up with, or as with, a scoop ; to lade out. 

He scooped the water from the crystal flood. Dryden. 

2. To empty by lading ; as, to scoojt a well dry. 

3. To make hollow, as a scoop or dish ; to excavate ; 
to dig out ; to form by digging or excavation. 

Those carbuncles the Indians will scoop, so as to hold above a 
pint. Arhuthnot. 

ScOOp'er (-Sr), n. 1. One who, or that which, scoops. 

2. (ZoM. ) The avocet ; — so called because it scoops 
up the mud to obtain food. 

SoOOt (skdbt), t;. i. To walk fast ; to go quickly ; 
to run hastily away. [Colloq. A Humorous, U. »?.] 

Soo^pft-rln (skiFpArTn), n. (Chem.) A yellow gelat- 
inous or crystalline substance found in broom (Cytisus 
scoparins') ocoompanying sparteine. 

Soo^te (flkS'pfit), a. [L. scopne, scopa, a broom.] 
{Zodl.) Having the surface closely covered with hairs, 
like a brush. 

-WMipt («ak5p). [Gr. aifoir6>{ a watcher, spy. See 
Boopk.T a combining form usually signifying an instru- 
ment for viewing (with the eye) or observing (in any 
wjw) ; as In microscope, telesco/TC, altisrope, anemoscope. 

Boopo (skSp), n. [It. scopo, h. scopes a mark, aim, 
Or. (Tsorrdc a watcher, mark, aim : akin to o-KinTserOai, 
iTKQTrclv, to view, and j^rln to E. spy. Cf. Skeptic. 
Bishop.] 1. That at which one aims ; the thing or end 
to which the mind directs its view ; that which is pur- 
posed to bo reached or accomplished ; hence, ultimate 
design, aim, or purpose : intention ; drift ; object. 
“ Shooting wide, do miss the marked scope.^'* Spenser. 

Yoxsr scope is ns mine own, 

So to enforce or qualify the laws 

As to your soul seems good. Shak. 

Tho scope of nil their pleading ngninst man's snthoritv, la to 
overthrow such laws and constitutions iu the church. Hooker. 

2. Itoom or opportunity for free outlook or aim ; space 
for action ; amplitude ox opimrtunity ; free course or 
vent ; liberty ; range of view, intent, or action. 

Give him lino and scope. Shak. 

In tho fate nnd fortunes of tho human race, scoiie is given to 


the operation of laws which man must always fail to discern 
the reasons of. /. Taylor. 

Excuse nie if I have given too much scope to the reflections 
which have arisen in my iiilnd. burke. 

An intellectual cultivutinn of no moderate depth or scof>e. 

Hawthorne. 

3. Extended area. [Gfcj.] “The scopes of land 

granted to the first adventurers.’* air J. Davies. 

4. Lengtli ; extent ; sweep ; as, scope of cable. 

Sot/pe-lllia (sk5'p5-lin), a. (Zo'ol.) Scopeloid. 

^^S^pe-loid (-loid), a. [NL. Scopdu.%, typical genus 

i^ncl^es ’ many 

small oceanic Bcopeloid (Scopelus, or Myctophum, 
fishes, most of MuiUn). 

which are phosphorescent. — w. (Zool.) Any fish of the 
family Scopelidss. 

Bco-pil^er-Olia (skft-pTf'Sr-fis), a. [L. scopae, scopa 
-f- - ferous.'] (Zool.) Bearing a tuft of bruslilike hairs. 

iMO'pl-lorm (skypT-fOrm), a. [L. scopae, scopa, a 
broom -f -/brw.] Having the form of a broom or besom. | 
“ Zeolite, stelllform or scopi/orm.'^ Kirwan. 

Soo^pi'Ped (-pfid; 277), n. [L. scopae, scopa, a 
broom -{- pes^ pedis, a foot.] (Zool.) Same as Bcopu- 
LIPED. 

Soop'pet (akSp'pSt), V. i. [From Scoop, v- f.] To 
lade or aip out. [OAt.J Bp. Hall. 

Soops' owl' (skSp*/ ouE). [NL. scops, fr. Or. 
the little homed owl.] (Zool.) Any one of numerous 
species of small owls of tho genua Scops having ear 
tufts like those of the homed owls, especially the Euro- 
pean scops owl (Scops giu), and tho American screech 
owl (S. nsio). 

SCMip'tlO (skSp'tTk), ) a. [Gr. <rKtaimic6^, from 

8oop'tlo-al (skSp'tT-kal), j tTKUiTrreLU to mock, to 
scoff at.] Jesting; jeering ; scoflBng. [Obs.^ South.— 
Soop'tlo-al-ly, adv. [GAv.] 

(I Soop'U-la (ftk5p'fi-I4), n. ; vl. E. Bcopulab (-lAz), L. 
SoopuL« (-15). [h. scapulae, ph, » .u 

a little broom.] (Zool.) (a) A 
peculiar brushfike organ found 
on tho foot of spiders and used in 
the construction of the web. (b) X 

A special tuft of hairs on tho leg Nsl ' F J 

“'wu-U-pWI (*6p'«.lT.p*0), s, 

n. [L. .scopuZae, pi., a little broom {SoUnyus). b l.ow<*r 

(fr. scopae a broom) -f* P^- Sides c Side View, 

dis, foot.] (Zool.) Any species wuth Claws and llnirs 

of bee which has on the hind 

legs a brush of hairs used for ^ 

collecting noUon, ns the hive bees and bumblebees. 

Soop'a*ioilS (-u-ltis), a. [L. scopulosus, fr. sropulu.s 
a rock, Gr. orKdircAovJ Full of rocks; rocky. [0^.?.] 

Scor'bUtO (skfir'but), n. [LL. scorbutus: cf. P. .scor- 
hut. See Scurvy, n.] Scurvy. [065.] Hurchas. 

Scor-bn'tlo (skOr-bu'tTk), I a. [Cf. F. .scorbtitiqve.'] 

Scor-bu'tic-ld (-tl-kal), j (J/cd.) Of or pertaining 
to scurvy ; of tho nature of, or resembling, scurvy ; dis- 
eased with scurvy; as, a scorbtitic person; scorbutic 
complaints or symptoms. — Soor-bll'tlc-al-ly, adv. 

II ekior-bll'tlis (-tOs), n. [LL. See Scobbute.] (3f€d.) 
Scurvy. 

Sooroe (skGrs), n. Barter. [Oftj.l See Soorse. 

Sooroh (skGrch), f’. t. [imp. & p. p. Bcjobched 
(skdreht) ; p. pr. A vb. n. Scoechino.] [OK. scorchen, 
probably akin to scorenen ; cf. Norw. skrokken shmnk 
up, skrekka, skr'dkka, to shrink, to become wrinkled up, 
dial. Sw. skrdkkla to wrinkle (see Shrug) ; but perhaps 
influenced by OF. escorchier to strip tho bark from, to 
flay, to skill, F. ecorchcr, LL. cxcorticare ; L. ex from 
-f cortex, -ids, bark (cf. Cork) ; because the akin falls 
off when scorched.] 1. To burn Bui»erficlally ; to parch, 
or shrivel, the surface of, by heat ; to subject to so much 
heat as changes color and texture without consuming ; 
as, to scorch linen. 

Summer drouth or singed air 

Never m'orch thy tregsch fair. Milton. 

2. To affect painfully with lieat, or os with heat ; to 
dry up with heat ; to affect as by heat. 

Lashed by mad rage, and scorched by bnital fires. Prior. 

3. To bum ; to destroy by, or as by, fire. 

Power was given unto him to scorch men with fire. Per. rvi. 8. 

The fire that scorches mo to death. Dryden. 

Scorch, V. i. 1. To be burnt on the surface ; to be 
parched ; to be dried up. 

Scatter a little mungy straw or fern amongst your seedlings, 
to prevent the roots from scotxhinp. Mortimer. 

2. To bum or be burnt. 

ITolaid his long forefinger on the scarlet letter, which forth- 
with seemed to scorch into Hester’s breast, as if it had been red 
hot. Hawthorne. 

Soorohing, a. Burning ; parching or shriveling with 
heat. — Sooroh'inc-ly, — Booroh'iiig-neu, n. 

Score (skBr), n. [AS. seor twenty, fr. sceran, scieran, 
to shear, cut, divide ; or rather the kindred Icel. skor 
incision, twenty, akin to Dan. skure a notch, Sw. skdra. 
Sec Sheae.] 1. A Dotoh or incision ; especially, one that 
is made aa a tally mark ; hence, a mark, or line, made 
for the purpose of account. 

Whereas, before, our forefathers had no other books but the 
score and the tally, thou hast caused printing to be used. Shak. 

2. An account or reckoning; account of dues; bill; 
hence, indebtedness. 

lie parted well, and paid his score. Shak. 


3. Account ; reason ; motive ; sake ; behalf. 

But left the trade, as many more 

Have lately done on the name score, IJudwras. 

You act your kindness in Cydaria's score. Dryden, 

4. The number twenty, as being marked off by a spe- 
cial score or tally ; hence, iu pi., a large number. 

Amongst throe or lour score hogsheads. Shak. 

At length the queen took upon herself to grant patents of m«- 
uoiHily by scoreif, Macaulay. 

6. A distance- of twenty yards ; — a term used in sn- 
ciont archery and gunnery. Halliwell. 

6. A weight of twenty pounds. [Prov. Eng.'] 

7. The number of points gained by the contostants, or 
either of them, in any game, os in cards or cricket. 

8. A line drawn ; a groove or furrow. 

9. (Mus.) The original and entire draught, or its 

trauscript, of u composition, with the parts lor all tho 
different instruments or voices written on staves one 
above another, so tliat they can be read at a glance ; — so 
CAilled from tho bar, which, in its early use, was drawn 
through all the parts. Moore (Kncyc. of Music). 

In score (Mus.), having all the parts arranged and placed 
in juxtaposition. Smart. ~ To quit scoros, to settle or 
balance accounts ; to render an equivalent ; to make ccu»- 
pensation. 

Does not the earth qmt scores with all the clcmontB in tlio 
noble fruits that from it r’ 

Score (skfir), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Scored (skSrd) ; p, 
pf. & vb. n. Scoring.] 1. To mark with lines, scratches, 
or notches ; to cut notches or furrows in ; to notch ; 
to scratch ; to furrow ; as, to score timber for hewing ; 
to score Uie back with a lash. 

lyct ut score their backs. Shak. 

A briar in that tangled wilderncfis 
Had scored her white right hand. M. Arnold. 

2. Especially, to mark with significant lines or notch- 
es, for indicating or keeping account of something ; os, 
to score a tally. 

3. To mark or signify by lines or noit^hes ; to keep 
record or account of ; to set down ; to record ; to charge. 

Aladutn, 1 know when. 

Instead of five, you scored me trn. Suift. 

Nor need I tallici thy dear love to score. Shak. 

4. To engrave, as upon a shield. [/^.] Bpenser. 

6. To make a score of, as points, runs, etc., in a game. 

6. (Mus.) To write down in proper order and arrange- 
ment ; as, to score an overture tor an orchestra. See 
Score, n., 9. 

7. (Oeol.) To mark with parallel lines or scratches; 
as, the rocks of New England and the Western States 
were scored in tho drift epoch. 

Soor'er (skor'Sr), n. One who, or that which, scores. 

II 8co'll-a (iik5'rt-4), n. ; pi. Scoria. (-5). [L., fr. Gr. 
OKUiftia, fr. oKwp dung, ordure.] 1. The recrement of 
metals in fusion, or the slag rejected after the reduction 
of metallic ores ; dross. 

2. Cellular slaggy lava ; volcanic cinders. 

Soo'ri-AO (-Sk), a. Bcoriaceous. E. A. Poe. 

Bco'Zl-a'ceoiUI (skC^rT-a'shfis), a. [Cf. F. scoi'iach.] 
Of or pertaining to scoria ; like scoria or the recrement 
of metals ; partaking of the nature of scoria. 

Soo'rie (skS'rl), »i. (Zool.) Tho young of any gull. 
[Written also scaurie,] [Frot’. Eng.] 

Soo^ri-tt-OA'tlon (sko'rT-ft-kS'shllu), n. [Cf. F. scoH- 
fication. See Scorify.] (Vhem.) The act, process, or re- 
sult of scorifying, or reducing to a slag ; hence, the sep- 
aration from earthy matter by means of a slag ; os, the 
scarification of ores. ^ 

Sco'rl-H'er (^k5'iT-fi^5r), 71. (Chem.) 

Ono who, or that w-hicli, scorifies ; 

specifically, a email flat bowl-shaped 

cup used In the first heating in assay- georifler. 

iug, to remove the earth and gongue, 

and to concentrate the gold and silver in a lead button. 

8co'zl-fonn(6k5'rT-fDrm), a. In the form of scoria. 

Sco'rl-fy (-fi), V, t. [imp. A p. p. Scorified (-fid) ; n. 
pr. A vb. 71. ScoRiETiNo (-filing).] [AVoi-io -f -fy : cL F. 
scarifier.] (Chem.) To reduce to scoria or slag ; specif- 
ically, in assaying, to fuse so as to separate the gangue 
and earthy material, with borax, leao, soda, etc., thus 
leaving the gold and silver in a lead button ; hence, to* 
separate from, or by means of, a slag. 

Beo'ri-OUB (-fis), a. Bcoriaceous. Sir T. Browne. 

Scorn (skGm), n. [OK. sco7'n, scaiti, schar7i, OF. es- 
carm, eschai'n, eschar, of German origin; cf. OHG. skeru 
mockery, skernbn to mock ; but cf. also OF. e.umrner to 
mock.] 1. Extreme and lofty contempt ; haughty disre- 
gard ; that disdain which springs from the opinion of that 
utter meanness and uu worthiness of an object. 

Scorn at first makes after love the more. Shak. 
And wandered backward a» in scorn. 

To wait an »on to be bom. Emerson. 

2. An act or expression of extreme contempt. 

Every sullen frown and bitter scorn 

But fanned the fuel that too fast did bum. Dryden. 

3. An object of extreme disdain, contempt, or derision. 

Thou makest us n reproach to our neighbors, a scorn and a 

derision to them that arc round about us. Ps. xliv. l.'l. 

To think scorn, to regard as worthy of scorn or con- 
tempt ; to disdain. “ He thought seoim to lay hands on 
Mordecai alone.” Esther iii. fi. — To laugh to scorn, to 
deride ; to make a mock of ; to ridicule as contemptible. 

8yn» — Contempt; disdain; derision; contumely; de- 
avite ; slight ; dishonor ; mockery. 

Sconi, r. t. [i7np. A p. p. Scorned (skSrnd) ; p. pr. 
A vb. n. ScoRXONO.] [OE. scomen, seamen, schomen, 
OF. escamir, esehamir. See Scorn, n.l 1. To hold in 
extreme contempt ; to reject as unworthy of regard ; to 
despise ; to contemn ; to disdain. 

1 scorn thy meat ; 't would choke me. Shak. 

ThIa my long sufferance, and ray day of pace, 

Those who neglect and scorn shall never taste. Muton. 

We scorn what is in itaclf contemptible or 
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2. To treat with extreme oontompt ; to make the ob- 
ject of insult ; to mock ; to scotf at ; to deride. 

His fellow, that lay hr hi« bed’s side, 

Oan for to laugh, and ftcomed him full fast. Chaw'cr. 

To taunt and you thus opprobriously. Shak. 
Syn. — To contemn ; despise ; disdain. Bee Contsmn. 
Scorn (skOrn), r, i. To scoff ; to mock ; to sliow cou- 
tuiuely, derision, or reproach ; to act disdainfully. 

Ho said minu eyes were black and my hair black, 

And, now I am romombered, BoonieatA me. Shak, 
Soom'er (-Sr), n. One who scor^ ; a despiser ; a con- 
temner ; specifically , a scoffer at religion. “ Great scorn- 
ers of death.” Spenser. 

Surely ho scorneth the seamen : but he gireth grace unto the 
lowly. J*ror, iii. .H. 

Soom^fnl ('fyl)» O. 1. Full of scorn or contempt; 
contemptuous ; disdainful. 

Scornful ot winter’s frost and summer's sun. Prior. 

Dart not scomj'ul glances from those eyes. Shak. 
2. Treated with scorn ; exciting scorn. [06^.] 

The scornful mark of every open eye. Shak. 

Syn. — Contemptuous ; disdainful ; contumelious ; re- 
proachful; insolent. 

— Soom'fiil-ly, adv. — Soom'fnl-noss, n. 

Sooni'y (*y), o. Deserving scorn ; paltry. lObs.l 
Soor'o-dlte (sk5r'6-dlt), w. [O. ^corodi/; — so called 
in allusion to its smell under the blowpipe, from Gr. 
<rK6po6w garlic.] {Min.) A leek-green or brownisli min- 
eral occurring in orthorhombic crystals. It is a hydrous 
arseniateuf iron. [Written fdiio skorodite.) 

Soor-jMB^nold (skGr-po'noid), a. [NL. Scorpaena^ n 
typical genus (»t)o Sco&pbks) -|- -oid.'} (Zodl.) Of or per- 
taining to the family Scorpsenidx, which includes the 
Bcorpene, the roselish, the California rockfishes, and 
many other food fishes. [Written also acorjnen id.] Bee 
Illust. under Rockjtish. 

Soor'pene (skOr'pSn), n. [F. scorphne, fr. L. .ncorpae- 
na a kind of fish, Gr. crKopiraipa.] {Zdol.) A marine food 
fish of the genua Scorpiena, as the European hogllsh {S. 
scrofa\ and the California species (5. guttata). 

Soor'per (skfir'pSr), n. Same as Bexupan. 

II 8cor'pi-0 (skbr'pT-ft), n. ; pi. Scobpiones 
(•IPuSs). [L.] 1. {Zdol.) A scorpion. 

2. {Astrun.) {a) The eighth sign of the zodiac, 
which the sun outers about the twenty-third 
day of October, marked thus [111^ in almanacs. 

{b) A constellation of the zodiac containing 
the bright star Antaros. It is drawn on the 
celestial globe in the figure of a scorpion. 

K Soor^-o'de-a (-^dS-i), n. pi. [NL.] 

{Zdol.) Same as Scoepionks. 

Soor'pl-old (ftkfir'pT-oid), ) a. [Gr. o-jcopino- 
Boor^pl-old'al (-oid'al), ) et£rj^ ; (TKopniof 
a scoiTiion -f niSot form.] 1. Like a scorpion, 

2. (BoL) Having the Inflorescence curved 
or clrclnate at the end, like a scorpion^a tadl. 

Soor'pi-on (skOr^pT-fin), n. [F., Ir. L. scorpio^ scor- 
pius^ Gr. (TKopTrMs, perhaps akin 
to E. sharp.] 1. {Zodl.) Auv 
one of numerous species of pul- 
inonato arachnids of tlie order 
Scorpiones, having a suctorial 
mouth, large claw-bearing palpi, 
and a caudal sting. 

Scorpions have a flat- 
tened body, and a long, slender 
post -abdomen formed of six 
movable segments, the last of 
which terminates in a curved 
venomous sting. The venom 
causes great pom, but is unat- 
tended either with redness or 
swelling, except in the axillary 
or inguinal glands, when an ex- 
tremity is affected. It is seldom 
if ever destructive of life. Scor- 

? lions are found widely dispersed 
n the warm climates ot both 
the Old and Now Worlds. 

2. {Zodl.) The pine or gray 
lizard {Sceloporus undulatus). 




Scorpion (i^wf/rortonua oc- 
citanus), under side, a 
Falcon* j b Palpi, or Cho- 
lic ; c First Pair of Legst 
j) Preton, or Comb; /Stip- 
innla, or Openings of the 
Lung Cavities \ a Sting. 


ILocal. U. S.] 

3. i^Zddl.) The scorpene. 

4. {Script.) A painful 8<;ourge. 

My lather hath chastised you 

with whips, but I will chastise you 
with seorpions. 1 A'iwt/s xii. 11, 

6. {Astron.) A sign and con- 
fltellation. Bee Scorpio. 

6. {Antiq.) An ancient military engine for hurling 
stones and other missiles. 

Book scorpion. {Zodl.) Bee under Book. — False scorpion. 
(Zodl.) Bee under False, and Book scorjnon. - Scorpion 
Dm, or Water eoorpion. {Zodl.) Bee Nkpa. — Scorpion lly 
< Zodl. ), a neuropterous insect of the genus Panorpa. tUm 
Pahorpid. — Scorpion groM (Bot.), a plant of the genus 
Myosotis. M. pnlustris is the forget-me-not. — Scorpion 
senna a yellow-flowered leguminous shrub {Cforo- 

nilta Emerus) having a slender Joined pod, like a ecorplon’s 
tail. The leaves are said to yield a dye like indigo, and 
to be used sometimes to adulterate senna. — Scorpion 
shall (Zo‘61.), any shell of the genus Pteroceras. Bee 
PTBOOcnEi^s. — Boirplon spidsrs {Zo'dl.)^ any one of the 
Pedipalpt. — Scorpion’s tall (Bot.)., any plant of the legu- 
minous genus Sc orpturus. herbs with a circinately ooUed 
pod ; — also called caterpillar. — Scorpion’s thorn iBot.), a 
thorny leguminous plant ( Genista Scorpius) of Bouthem 
Europe. — Tha Scor^on’i Heart (Astron.)^ the star Antares 
in the constellation Scorpio. 

11 Soor^pt’O'lMB ('5'nez), n. pi. [NL.] {Zodl.) A di- 
vision of arachnids comprising the scorpions. 

(I Soor^pl-O-llld'e-a (sk6r'pl:-6-nTa'^.&), n. pi. [NL.] 
{Zodl.) Same as Scorpiokss. 

Boo^-on-wort^ (skfir'pT-lln-wlirt'), n. {Bot.) A le- 

S iminouf plant {Ornithopus scorpioides) of Boutlicrn 
urope, having slender curved pods. 


(skfirs or sk3ra), n. [Cf. It. scorsa a oourae, 

and E. discourse.] Barter ; exchange ; trade. [Ohs.] 
And recompenaed them with a hotter scone. Spenser. 

Scons, V. t. [Written also scourae, and scoss.] 1. To 
barter or exchange. [06.y.] Spen.far. 

2. To chase. [06s.] Spenser. 

Soorso, To deal for tlie purolioso of anything ; 
to practice barter. [Oi>s.] B. Jonson. 

Scoi/ta-tO-ry (skSr'ti-tO-ry), a. [L. scortcUor a forni- 
cator, from acortari to fornicate, acortum a prostitute.] 
Pertaining to lewdnesa or fornication ; lew'd. 

Scot (skGt), n. A name lor a horse. [06^.] Chaucer. 

Scot, n. [Cf. L. Sootiy pi., AS. ScottOy pi. Scottas, 
Sceottas.] A native or inhabitant of Scotland ; a Scot;>- 
luan, or Scotchman. 

Soot, n. [Icel. skot; or OF. esooty F. Scoty LL. acottum, 
scotuniy from a kindred German word ; akin to AS. scoty 
and E. shot, shoot; cf. AS. scedtan to shoot, to contribute. 
See Shoot, and cf. Shot.] A portion of money assessed 
or paid ; a tax or contribution ; a mulct ; a tine ; a shot. 

Scot and lot, formerly, a yiarish assessment laid on sub- 
jects according to their ability. [Eny.\ Cowell. Now, a 
phrase for obligations of every kind regarded collectively. 

ExiM-Ttenccd men of the world kuuw very well that it i» best 
to pay amt and lot os they along. Emerson. 

Seot'al (-«!)♦ ) n. [A’cof -}- ale.] {O. Eng. Law) The 

Soot'ale (*al), } keeping of an Rehouse by the officer 
of a forest, and drawhij^ people to spend their money for 
liquor, for fear of his displeasure. 

Scotoh fskSch), a. [Cf. Scottish.] Of or pertaining 
to Scotland, its language, or its inhabitants ; Scotlisli. 

Scotch hToam{Bot.),thQ Cytisn.<i scoparius. Bee Broom. 
— Scotch dipper, or Scotch duck (Zodf.)y the hufflohcad ; — 
called also Scotch teal, and Scotchman.— Scotch fiddle, the 
itch. fZoi/’] Sir W. Scott. — Scotch mist, a coarse, dense 
mist, like fine rain. — Scotch nightingale (Zodl.), the sedge 
warbler, f Prov. Eng. \ — Scotch pebble. See under Pbb- 
BLB. — Scotch pine, iliot.) See Riga »ir.— Scotoh thistle 
(Bot.), a species of thistle nmoponlon acanthium) ; — so 
calleu from its being the national emblem of the Scotch. 

ScOtOb, n. 1. The di.alect or dialects of English 
spoken by the people of Scotland. 

2. Collectively, the people of 8(‘otland. 

Sootoh, r. t. [imp. & p. p. ScoTCHKO (8k5cht);p. pr. 
& rb. n. Scotching.] [Cf. Prov. E. acote a prop, and 
Walloon ascot a prop, ascoter to prop, F. accoter, also 
Armor, skoas the shoulder, skoazia to shoulder up, to 
prop, to support, W. ysgteydd a shoulder, ysgwyddo to 
shoulder. Cf. ScoAT.] [Written also scoaichy scoat.] 
To shoulder up ; to prop or block with a wedge, chock, 
etc., as a wheel, to prevent its rolling or slipping. 

Sootch, n. A chock, w'odge, prop, or other support, 
to prevent slipping ; os, a scotch for a wheel or a log on 
inclined ground. 

Scotch, V. t. [Probably tlie same word as scutch ; cf. 
Norw. skoka, skokoy a swingle for flax ; perhaps akin to 
E. shake.] To cut superficially; to wound ; to score. 

We have scotched the snake, not killed it. Shak. 

Scotched collops (Cookery), a dish made of pieces of beef 
or veal cut thin, or minced, beaten flat, and stewed with 
onion and other condiments : — called also Scotch collops. 
[Written also scotchi collops.) 

Scotch, n. A slight cut or incision ; a score. Wallon. 

Sootch'-hop^per (-h5p'l>er), n. Hopscotch. 

SootCh'lng, n. {Maaonrij) Dressing stone with a pick 
or pointed instrument. 

SootCh'man (-Tn«n), n. ; pi. ScorcHtiEN (-men). 1. A 
native or inhabitant of Scotland ; a Scot ; a Scotsman. 

2. (Aaut. ) A piece of wood or stiff hide placed over 
shrouds aud other rigging to prevent chafe by the run- 
ui^ gear. Ham. Nav. Encyc. 

S^'ter (skS'ter), n. [Cf. Prov. E. soote to plow up.] 
{Zodl.) Any one of sever^ 

r cies of northern sea 
iks of the geniu Oide^ 
mia. 

finS^The European sco- 
ters are Oidemia nigra, 
called also black duck, 
black direr, surf duck; 
and the velvet, or double, 
scoter (O. fusca). The 
common American species 
are the velvet, or white- 
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winged, scoter ( 0 . Deglandi), called dim velvet duck, white- 
itring, bull coot, whiie-whiaed coot ; the black scoter ( O. 
Americana), called also black cool, butterbill, copper- 
nose ; and the surf scoter, or surf duck {O. perspiciilaia), 
called also baldpate, akunkhead, horsehead, jHitchheaa, 
pishaug, and .rpectaeUd coot. Tliese birds are collective! y 
called also coots. The females aud young are called gray 
coots, and brown coots. 

Soot'-free' (skSt'frS'), a. Free from pajment of 
scot ; untaxod ; hence, unhurt ; clear ; safe. 

Do tut much for thia purjioHe, and tliou shalt pas* scot-free. 

.S’lr ft-. Scott. 

Then yoiins Tiny escaped ■‘trot free to Holland. A. Lang. 

Sooth (Hk5t.li (, r. t. To clothe or cover up. [Ohs.] 

II 800'tl-a (Hko'shl-i), n. [L., fr. Gr. crxoria darkness, 

a sunken molding in the base |.~.m , 

of a pillar, so called from the i" "Z* 

dark shadow it casts, from ) \ f 

crK 6 T 09 darkness.] {Arch.) * 

A concave molding used e,spe- Scotia, 

cially in classical architecture. See Illust. ot MoLDiHa. 

S00'ti*'B, ». [L.] Scotland. [Poetic] 

O Scotia ! my dear, iny native soil ! Bums. 

S0(/tifit (skS'tlst), n. {Eccl. Hist.) A follower of 
Duns Scotus (Johannes Krigoiia), a Fruncisenn scholastic 
of the 9th century, who maintained certain doctrines in 
philosophy and theology, in opposition to the Thomists, 
or followers of Thomas Aquinas. 

Soot'o-naph (sk5t'5-gr&f), n. [Or. crxiSw ilarkness 
-f- -graph?] An instrument for writing in the dark, or 
without seeing. Maunder. 


II Soo-tO^Cski-tS'mA), n. [L.] (Affd.) ScotoBoy. 
Soot'o-my (skSt^i-m^), n. [NL. scoiomia, fromGr. 
(TKOTw/aa dizziness, fr. oxoroOv to darken, f r. axiim dark- 
ness : cf. F. scotomie.] 1. Dizziness with dimness of 
sight. [Ofts.] Massinget'. 

2. {Med.) Obscuration ot the field of vision due to the 
appearance of a dark M)Ot before the eye. 

Soo'to-aoopa (skB'tC-skCp or skBt'fi-), n. [Gr. ctxotoc 
darkness -acope.] An mstrument that discloses ob- 
jects in the dark or m a faint light. [Dfts.] Pepys. 

Soots (skSts), a. [For older Scottis Bcottiflb. fice 
Scottish.] Of or pertaining to the Scotch ; Scotch ; 
Scottish ; as, Scots law ; a pound Scots (Is. 8d.). 
SootB'mail (-man), n. See Scotchman. 

Soot'ter-lng (skSt'tSr-Tng), n. The burning of a wad 
of pease straw at the end of harvest. [Prov. Eng.] 
Soortl-dim (-tt-sTz’m), n. An idiom, or mode of ex- 
pression, peculiar to Scotland or Scotchmen. 

That, in short, in which the Scottictsm of ycotamen most 
intimately conttists, is the habit of emphaui«. iJosson. 

Soot'tl'Olze (-slz), V. t. To cause to become like the 
Scotch ; to make Scottish. [Jl.] 

Soot^tlsh (-tTsy, a. [From Scot a Scotchman : cf. 
AS. Scijttiscy and E. Scotch, a., Scots, c.] Of or per- 
taining to the inhabitants of Scotland, their country, or 
tlieir language ; as, Scottish industry or economy ; a 
Scottish chief ; a Scottish dialect. 

Sconn^drel (skoun'drSl), «. [Probably from Prov. E. 
& Scotch scunner y scanner, to loathe, to disgust, akin to 
AS. .tcunian to shun. Boo Shun.] A mean, w orthlese fel- 
low ; a rascal ; a villain ; a man without honor or virtue. 
Go, If your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Ilo* crept through scounarcts ever aiacc tlie flood. Pope. 

Sooun'drel, o. Low ; base ; moan ; unprincipled. 
Scomi^llrel-dOlll (-dBm), n. Tlio domain or sphere of 
scoundrels ; scoundrels, collectively ; the state, ideas, or 
practices of scoundrels. Carlyle. 

Sooun'drel-lnn (-Tz’m), n. The practices or conduct 
of a scoundrel ; baseness ; rascality. Cotgravc. 

Sconr (skour), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Scoured (skmird) ; 
p. pr. Si rb. n. Scouring.] [Akin to LG. schiiren, D. 
schuren, schucren, G. scheuern, Dan. skure, 8w. .skura ; 
all possibly fr, LL. e.wurare, fr. L. er -f curare to take 
care. Cf. Cure.] 1. To rub hard with somothing rough, 
as sand or Bristol brick, especially for the purpose of 
cleaning ; to clean by friction ; to make clean or bright ; 
to cleanse from grouse, dirt, etc., as articles of dress. 

2. To purge ; as, to scour a horse. 

3. To remove by rubbing or cleansing ; to swoop along 
or off ; to carry aw ay or remove, as by a current of water ; 
— often with off or away. 

ri will] stain iny favors in a bloody mask. 

Which, washed away, bhall scour my shuinc with it. ,SA<ifr. 

4. [Perhaps a different word ; cf. OF. escorre, esrourre, 
It, acorreTf., Imth fr. L. ercvi'rere to run forth. Cf. Ex- 
cursion.] To pass swiftly over ; to brush along ; to 
traverse or search thoroughly ; as, to scour the coast. 

Not to W’hen swift Camilla scours the plain. Pope. 
Bcoving barrel, a tumbling barrel. Bee under Tum- 
Bl.iNG. - Scouring cinder (Metal,), a basic slag, which at- 
tacks the lining of a shaft furnace. Kavmorid, ■ Buourlng 
rush. (Bot.) See Hutch rush, under Dutch. — Scoarln£: 
Btock ( Woolen Manuf.), a kind of fulling mill. 

Soonr, f. i. 1- To clean anything by rubbing. Shak. 

2. To cleanse anything. 

Warm water is softer than cold, for it scourrfh better. Bacon. 

3. To be purged freely ; to have a diarrluea. 

4. To run sw Iftly ; to rove or range in pursuit or search 
of something ; to scamper. 

So four fierce coursers, starting to the race, 

Scour through the plain, nmi lengthen every pace. Pcijdcn. 
Soonr, n. Diarrhoea or dysentery among cuttle. 
Soonr^age (-&j ; 48), n. Refuse water alter scouring. 
Sconr'or (-Sr), n. 1. One who, or that which, scours. 
2. A rover or footpad ; a prowling robber. 

In those days of highwaymen and scourers. Macaulay. 
Scourge (skffrj), n. [P. escourgee, fr. L. cxcoriata 
(sc. acutica) a stripped oft (lasli or whip), fr. excoHare to 
strip, to skin. See Excoriate.] 1. A lash ; a strap or 
cord ; especially, a lash used to inflict pain or punishment ; 
an mstrument of punishment or discipline ; a whip. 

Up to coach then goes 

The obaerved maid, takes both the .neourge and reins. 

Chill man. 

2. Hence, a means of Inflicting punishmont, vengeance, 
or suffering ; an infliction or ufliiction ; u punishment. 

Sharp of udveriiity. CAauccr. 

What scourge for perjury 

Can this dark munurchy afford false Clarence ? Shak. 
Soonrga, v. t, [imp. & p. p. Boourgbd (skQrjd); 
p . pr . & vb . n . ScouROiNO (skur'jlng).] [Prom Bcourgr, 
71. ; cf. OF. e .^ corgier .] 1. To whip severely ; to lash. 

Is It lawful for you to .scourge a . . . Roman ? Acts xxii. 2.». 

2. To punish with severity ; to chastise ; to afflict, as 
for sins or faults, and with the purpose of correction. 

Whom the Lord loveth he chaitenoth, and scourpeth every 
aon whom ho rcceiveth. JJeb, xii. 0. 

3. To harass or afllict severely. 

To scourge nnd impoverish the people. Brougham. 
Sooui/ger (skffr'jSr), 77. One who scourges or pun- 
ishes ; one wlio afflicts severely. 

The West must own the sconrgrr of tlu^ world. Byron. 

Sooume (skBrsb v. t. See Scorsb. [065.1 
SmuM (skous), n. {Naut.) A sailor^s dish. Bread 
scouae contains no meat ; lohscouse contains meat, etc. 
Bee LoBSoousB. Ham. Nav. Encyc. 

Scout (skout), n. [Icel. skTda a small craft or cutter.] 
A swift sailing boat. [065.] 

Bo we took ft scout, very much pleased with the manner and 
convenationol the paMiengcrfl. Pepys. 

Soout, n. [Icel. ak&fa to jut out Of. SoouT to re- 
ject.] A projecting rook. [Prov. Eng.] Wright, 
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Soont (skout), r. t. [IceL skfUa a taunt; cf. loel. 
skiUa to Jut out, skota to shove, akjCta to shoot, to shove. 
See Shoot.] To reject with contempt, as something ab- 
surd ; to treat with ridicule ; to flout ; as, to tcoiU an idea 
or an apology. “ Flout ’em and acout ’em.” Shak. 

Soont, n. [OF. eacoute scout, spy, fr. escouter^ eaeol- 
ter^ to listen, to hoar, F. ScouteVy fr. L. auscultare, to 
hear with attention, to listen to. 8eo Auscultation.] 

1. A person sent out to gain and bring in tidings ; es- 

pecially, one employed in war to gain information of the 
movements and condition of on enemy. ^ 

ScoutK each coast light-armid scour, ! 

Each quarter, to dcucry the distant foe. JUilton. 

2. A college student’s or undergraduate’s servant ; — 
so called in Oxford, England; at Cambridge called a 
gyp and at Dublin, a ^p. [Conf] 

3. {Cricket) A fielder In a game for practice. 

4. Tlie act of scouting or reoonnoitering. iCollog.'] 

While the rat is on the «c'OU(. Coujj)€>\ 

Syn. — Boout, Bpy. — In a military sense a scout is a 
Bolaier who does duty in his proper uniform, however 
hazardoiui his adventure. A spy is one who in disguise 
penetrates the enemies’ linos, or lurks near them, to ob- 
tain information. 

Soont, V. t. [imp, & p. p. Scouted ; p. pr. & vh. n. 
SooDTiNo.] 1. To observe, watch, or look for, as a scout ; 
to follow for the purpose of observation, as a scout. 

Take more mea, 

And acout him round. Beau, tf Ft. 

2. To pass over or through, as a scout ; to reconnoi- 
tor ; as, to scout a coimtry. 

Soont, V. i. To go on the business of scouting, or 
watching the motions of an enemy ; to act as a scout. 

With ohocure wing 

Scout far and wide into the realm of night. Milton. 
Soov'ol (skfiv'’!), n. [OF. escouve, escouvettfiy broom, 
L. scopaCf or cf. W, ysgubell^ dim. of ysgub a broom.] 
A mop for sweeping ovens ; a malkin. 

Soow (skou), w. [D. schouw.'\ {Nnut.) A large flat- 
bottomed boat, having brood, s(iuare ends. 

Scow, V. t. To transport in a scow. 

Scowl (akoul), V, L \_imp. & p. p. Scowled (skould) ; 
p, pr. & vb. 71. Scowling. J [Akin to Dan. sknle ; cf. 
fool, skolla to skulk, LG. schulen to hide one’s self, D. 
schuilen^ O. schieleti to squint, Dan. skcle^ 8w. skeUty 
AS. sreolh squinting. Cf. Skulk.] 1. To wrinkle the 
brows, as in frowning or displeasure ; to put on a frown- 
ing look ; to look sour, sullen, severe, or angry. 

Shesooi/dfld and frowned with froward countenance. Spenser. 

2. Hence, to look gloomy, dark, or threatening ; 
to lower. “The .Tcoj/’ftTJf/ hoavena.” Thomson. 

Scowl, V. t. 1. To look at or reptd with a scowl or a 
frown. Milton. 

2. To express by a scowl ; as, to scowl defiance. 

Scowl, 7t. 1. The wrinkling of tiie brows or face in 
frowning; the expression of displeasure, sullennoas, or 
discontent in the countenance ; an angry frown. 

With Bolonin phiz, and critic scowl. Lloyd. 

2. Hence, gloom ; dark or threatening aspect. Jturns. 

A ruddy •torm, wliosc scowl 
Made heaven’s radiant face look foul. Crashaw. 
8cowFillK-ly, adv. In a scowling manner. 

ScratFbed eggs' (skrUb'bfid Sgr/\ [Cf. Scramble.] 
A Lenten dish, composed of eggs boiled hard, cliopped, 
and seasoned wdth butter, salt, and [mpper. JIalliwell. 

Soratl'ble (skrKb'b’I), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Scrab- 
bled (-b’ld) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Scrabbling (-blTng).] 
[Freq. of scrape. Cf. Scramble, Scrawl, v. /,] 1. To 

scrape, paw, or scratch with tlie hands ; to proceed by 
clawing with the hands and feet ; to scramble ; as, to 
scrabble up a cliff or a tree. 

Now after a while Little-faith came to himself, and getting up 
made shift to scrabble on his way. liunyan. 

2. To moke irreppilar, crooked, or unmeaning marks ; 
to scribble ; to scrawl. 

David . . . scrabbled on the doors of the gate. 1 Sam. xxi. W. 
Scrab'ble, v, t. To mark with irregular lines or let- 
ters ; to scribble ; as, to scrabble pap^r. 

SdralFble, n. The act of scrabbling ; a moving upon 
the hands and knees ; a scramble ; also, a scribble. 

Soral>er (skra'bSr), 71. [Cf. Scrabble.] {Zodl.) (a) 
The Manx shearwater. (6) The black guillemot. 

Soral'fle (skrKf'f’I), v. i. [See Scramble: cf. OD. 
schraeffelen to scrape. J To scramble or struggle ; to wran- 
gle ; also, to be industrious. [Pro\K Eng.\ Haiti well. 

iS^ag (skrSg), n. [Cf. dial. 8w. skraka a great dry 
tree, a long, lean man, Gael, sgreagach dry, shriveled, 
rooky. See Shrink, and cf. Bcboo, Shrag, n.] 1. Some- 
thing thin, lean, or rough ; a bony piece ; especially, a 
bony neckpiece of meat ; hence, humorously or in con- 
tempt, the neck. 

Lady MacScrew, who . . . aerves up a scrag of mutton on bH- 
ver. Thackerau. 

2. A rawboned person. [Low] Hallitvell. 

3. A ragged, stunted tree or branch. 

terag whala [Zodl.)y a North Atlantic whalebone whale 
(Agaphelns gihbosus). By some it is considered the 
young of the right whale. 

SorAg'gOd (-^d), a. 1. Rough with irregular points, 
or a broken surface ; scraggy ; as, a scragged backbone. 

2. Leon and rough ; scraggy. 

Soimg'ged-IIMNI, n. Quality or state of being scragged. 
Sorag'gl-ly (-gl-lj^), adv. in a scraggy manner. 
Sorag'gl-nMHI, n. The quality or state of being 
scraggy ; soraggedness. 

Sonmffy a. [Compar. Boraooier (-gT-Sr) ; 

wperf. ScBAooissT.] 1. Rough with irregular points ; 
scragged. “ A scraggy rock.” J. Philips. 

2. J^an and rough ; scragged. “ His sinewy, scraggy 
neck.” Sir Scott. 

Soraff^y, a. See SOEAOGT. 

Sorag^’-ntolnd^ (-nSkV), a. Having a scraggy neck. 


SoranFblo (skrUmni’i), 


Ump. & p. p. ScBAU- 1 


ELKO (-b’ld) ; p. pr. Sc vb. n. Scrambling (-bling).] 
[Freq. of Prov. K. scramb to rake together witij the 
hands, or of scramp to snatch at. Cf. Scrabble.] j 

1. To clamber with hands and knees ; to scrabble ; os, 

to scramble up a cliff ; to scramble over tlie rocks. * 

2. To struggle eagerly with others for something 
thrown upon tlie ground ; to ^ down upon all fours to 
seize something ; to catch rudely at what is desired. 

Of other care they little reckoning make. 

Than how to scramble at the shearor's feast. Milton. 

Soram'ble (skrSm'b’l), v. t. 1. To collect hy scram- 
bling ; as, to .scramble up wealth. Marlowe. 

2. To prepare (eggs) as a dish for the table, by stir- 
riug the yolks and whites together while cooking. 

Soramnille, n. 1. The act of scrambling, climbing on 
all fours, or clamlmriug. 

2. The act of jostling and pushing for something de- 
sired ; eager and unceremonious struggle for what is 
thrown or lield out ; as, a scramble for office. 

Scarcity [of money] enhances Its price, and increases the 
scramltk. Lockc. 

Scram'bler (BkrSmn>lSr), n. 1. One who scrambles ; 
one who climbs on all fours. 

2. A greedy and unceremonious contestant. 

Scramni)llllg (-blTng), a. Confused and irregular; 
awkward ; scambling. — Soram'bUng-ly, adv. 

A huge old scrambling bedroom. .Sir W. Scott. 

Soranoll (skriuch). r. t. [imp. Sc p. p. ScRANCHKD 
(skrAncht) ; p. pr. h vb. n. ScranchinoJ [Cf. D. 
schransen to eat greedily, G. schransen. Cf. Crunch, 
ScRUHOM.] To grind with the teeth, and with a crackling 
sound ; to orauuch. [Prov. Eng. Sc Collog. U. S.‘] 

Sorank'y (skrSnk'y), a. Thin ; lean. t*^<’«f ] 
Scran'nel (skriu'uei), a. [CI. Scrawny.] Slight ; 
thin ; lean ; poor. [Of>i-.] 

Grate on thoir scrannel pipes of wretched straw. Milton. 

Ekiran^ny (-ny), a. [See Scrannel.] Tbin ; loan; 
meager ; scrawny ; scrannel. [Prov. Eng. & iS<*o/.] 

Sotap (skrfii^, C^K. scrappe, fr. Icel. skrap trifle, 
cracking. See Scrape, v. /.] 1. Something scraped off ; 
lieuco, a small piece ; n bit ; a fragment ; n detached, 
incomplete portion. 

I have no matorinld — not a scrap. De Quincey. 

2. Specifically, a fragment of something written or 


printe<l ; a briei excerpt ; an unconnected extract. 

3. pi. The crisp substance that remains after trying 
out animal fat ; as, pork scraps. 

4. pi. Same as Scrap iroriy below. 

Scrap forgings, forgings made from wrought Iron scrap. 

— Scrap Iron, (a) Guttings and waste pieces of wrought 
iron from which bar iron or for^ngsean i>e made ; — (mlled 
also wrought’inm scrap. (4>) Frt^ments of coat iron or 
defective castings suitaolo for remelting in the foundry ; 

— called a.lso fottndry scrap^ or cast .^rrap, 

BorapHsook' (-bd6k'), n. A blank book in which ex- 
tracts cut from books and papers may be pasted and kept. 

Scrape (skrapb v. t. [imp. Sc p.p. Scraped (skrapt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. 71 . Scraping.] [Icel. skrapa ; akin to 8w. 
skrapay Dan. skrahCy D. schrapeuy .schrabbeny G. schrap- 
peuy and prob. to E. sharp.^ 1. To rub over the surface 
of (sometniug) witii a sharp or rough instrument ; to rul> 
over with something tliat roughens by removing portions 
of tiie surface ; to grate harshly over ; to abrade ; to make 
Hvon, or bring to a required condition or form, by mov- 
ing the sharp edge of an instrument breadthwise over the 
surface with pressure, cutting away excesses and super- 
fluous parts ; to make smooth or clean ; as, to scrape a bone 
with a knife ; to scrape a metal plate to an even surface. 

2. To remove by rubbing or scraping (in the sense 
above). 

I will also sa'opc her dust from her, ond make her like the 
top of H rock. Fzek. xxvi. 4. 

3. To collect by, or as by, a process of scraping ; to 
gather in small portions by laborious effort ; hence, to 
acquire avariciously and save penuriously; — often fol- 
lowed by together or up ; as, to scrape money together. 

The prclatioal party complained that, to swell a number the 
nonconformists aid not choose, but scrape, subscribers. t\iller. 

4. To qxpress disapprobation of, os a play, or to slloiure, 

as a speaker, by drawing the feet back and forth upon 
the floor ; — usually with down. Macaulay. 

To aorapo acqualntanco, to seek acquaintance otherwise 
than by an introduction. Far iuhar. 

lie tried to scrape acquaintance with her, but failed ignomln- 
iouKly. (/. iP. Cable. 

Scrape, v. i. 1. To rub over the surface of anything 
with something which roughens or removes it, or which 
smooths or cleans It ; to rub liarshly and noisily along. 

2- To occupy one’s self with getting lul>oriously ; as, 
he scraped and saved until he l^came rich. “ [Spend] 
tlieir .wraping fatliers’ gold.” Shak. 

3. To play awkwardly and inharmouiously on a violin 
or like instrument. 

4. To draw back the right foot along the ground or 
floor when making a bow. 

Etorape, n. l. The act of scraping; also, the effect 
of scraping, os a scratch, or a harsh sound ; as, a noisy 
scrape on the floor ; a scrape of a pen. 

2. A drawing back of the right foot when bowing ; 
also, a bow made with that accompaniment. //. Spencer. 

3. A disagreeable and embarrassing predicament out 
of wliich one can not get without undergoing, as It were, 
a painful rubbing or scraping ; a perplexity ; a difficulty. 

The too esger pursuit of this his old enemy through thick and 
thin has led him into many of these lip. Warburton, 


making or repairing roads, digging cellars, canals, etc. 
(c) (iVau/.) Au instrument having two or three sharp 
sides or edges, for cleaning the planks, masts, or decks 
of a ship, (rf) {lAthography) In tho printing press, 
a board, or blade, tho edge of which la made to rub over 
the tyinpan sheet and thus produce tho impression. 

2. One who scrapes. Specifically : («) One who plays 
awkwardly on a violin, {b) One who acquires avari- 
ciously ami saves ponuriously. 

Sorap^ing (skrSp'Iug), n. 1. The act of scraping; 
the act or proi^ess of making even, or reducing to the 
propter form, by means of a scraper. 

2. Something scraped off ; that which is separated from 
a substance, or Is collected by scraping ; as, the scrop’ 
ings of the street. 

ckirap^lng, a. Resembling the act of, or the effect pro- 
duced by, one who, or that wlii(!h, scrapes ; os, a scraping 
noise ; a scraping miser. — Scrap^lng-ly, adv. 

Sorajl'pi-ly (skrap'pT-lJf), adv. In a scrappy manner; 
In scraps. Mary Cowden Clarke. 

Sorap'py (-pj^), a. Consisting of "scraps; fragmen- 
tary ; lacking unity or consistency ; as, a scrappy lecture. 

A dreadfully scrajipy dinner. Tbackeray. 

Scrat (skrat), r. /. [OFl. scratten. Cf. Scratch.] To 
scratch. [GZ».s’.] Burton. 

I Sorat, U. L To rake ; to search. [Obs.'] Mir./or Mag. 

Scrat, n. [Cf. AS. scriitn an hermaphrodite, Ir. semt 
1 a scrub, a low, mean person, Gael, sgrui, sgruit, an old, 
shriveled [)ersonJ An hermaphrodite. [OAs.] Sknimer. 

Scratch (skriich), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Scratched 
fskrScht) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Horatchino. J [OK. cracchen 
(perhaps influenced by OE. sci-atten to scratch) ; cf. OHO. 
enrazzhny G. kratzeny OD. krat^eiiy kretseny D. krasseriy 
8w. kratsa to scrape, kratta to rake, to scratch, Don, 
kradse to scratch, to Bcrajic, Icel, krota to engrave. Of. 
Grate to rub.] 1. To rub and tear or mark the surface 
of with something sharp or ragged ; to scrape, roughen, 
or wound slightly V)y drawhig something pointed or rough 
across, as the claw's, tho nails, a pin, or the like. 

Small sand-culored stones, so hard as to scratch glass. Grexo. 

‘ Be mindful, when invention falls. 

To scratch your head, and bite your nails. Sxoift. 

2. To w’rite or draw hastily or awkwardly. ^'•Scratch 

out a pamphlet.” Swift. 

3. To cancel by drawing one or more lines through, as 
tho name of a candidate ujion a ballot, or of a horse in a 
list ; hence, to erase ; to efface ; — often with out. 

4. To dig or excavate with the claws ; as, some animals 
scratch holes, in which they burrow. 

To scratch a ticket, to cancel one or more names of 
candidates on a party ballot : to refuse to vote the party 
ticket in its entirety. 1 f/. N.J 

Soratoh, V. i. 1. To use the claws or nails in tearing 
or in digging ; to make scratches. 

Dull, tame things, . . . that will neither bite nor 

J)r. //. More. 

2. {Billiard. s) To score, not by skillful play but by 
some fortiinate chance of the game. [Canty U. S’.] 

Scratch, n. 1. A break in the surface of a thing 
inatle by scratcliing, or by rubbing with anything pointed 
or rough ; a slight wound, mark, furrow, or incision. 

The coarse file . , . makes deep scratches in the work. Moxon. 

These nails with scnifchta shall deform iny breast. Trior. 
(iod forbid a shallow scratch sliotdd drive 
The Prince of Wales from such a held ns this. Shak. 

2. {Pumlistic Matches) A line across tlie prize ring, 
up to wdiich boxers are brought when they join fight ; 
hence, test, trial, or proof of courage ; as, to bring to 
the scratch ; to come up to the scratch. [Canf] Qrose. 

3. j>l. {Far. ) Minute, but tender and troublesome, ex- 
coriations, covered with scabs, iqion the heels of horses 
w hich have been used where It is very wet or muddy. 

Law {Fnrme.r\s Veter. Adviser). 

4. A kind of wig covering only a portion of tho head. 

6. {Billiards) A shot which scores by chance and not 

as intended by the player ; a fluke. [Canty U. S.'] 

Scratch cradle. See Cratch cradlcy under Cratch. — 
Scratch grau (Bot.)y a climbing knotweed (/*o/;/g<m7<7» 
sagittatum) witli a square stem heset with fine recurved 
TirickloB along the angles. -- Scratch wig. Same as 
Scratch, 4, above. Thackeray. 

Scratoh, o. Made, done, or happening by chance ; 
arranged with little or no preparation ; determined by 
circumstances ; haphazard ; os, a scratch team ; a scratch 
crew for a boat race ; a scratch shot in billiards. [N/aii^] 

Scratch race, one without restrictions regarding the 
entrance of competitors ; also, one for widen the com- 
petitors are chosen by lot. 

ScratOll'back' (-bSk'), n. A toy which imitates the 
sound of tearing cloth, — used by drawing it across the 
back of unsuspecting persons. [Eng.'\ 

Soratohnniuill' (-brash'), ti. a stiff wire bruali for 
cleaning iron castings and other metal. 

Scratok' ooar (kst'). Tlie first coat in plastering ; — 
called also scraichwork. Sec Pricking-itp. 

Soratok'eT (-Sr), 71. One who, or that which, scratches ; 
specifically {Zodl.)y any rasorial bird. 

Soniton'lB^-ly, odv. With tho action of scratcliing. 


SoratOk'WMd' (-wed'), n. ( Hot.) Cleavers. 
Soratoh^trork' (-wffrk'), n. See Scratch coat. 


Soratob^ (-y), O. Characterized by scratches. 
ScniW (<mra), 71 . [Ir. .^crath a turf, sgraith a turf, 
green s^ ; aklii to Gael, sgrath, sgroth, the outer^ skin 
of anything, a turf, a green sod.] A turf. [G6 j.] Swift. 
Scrawl (skrftl). f'. f. See Crawl. [06^.] Latimer. 


thin has led film into many of these Bp. H'arburfon. Swawl, U. f. [imp. & p. V. SCRAWLED (skrjUd) ; Jt). 


Sorape'pan'ny (-Ji^n'nji), n. One who gathers and 
hoards money in trifling sums ; a miser. 

Sorap'ar (-8r), «. l. An instrument with which any- 
thing is scraped. Specifically : (a) An instrument by 
which the soles of shoes are cleaned from mud and 
the like, by drawing tliom across it. An instrument 
drawn by oxen or horses, used for soroping up earth in 


pr. &■ vb. 71 . ScBAWLiNO.] [Probably corrupted from 
scrnbble.l To draw' or mark awkwardly and irregularly ; 
to write hastily and carelessly ; to scratch ; to scribble ; 
OB, to scrawl a letter. 

Hi# name, scrawte.d by himself. Manwlay. 
Scrawl. t. To write unskillfully and inelegantly. 
Though with agoldm pen you scrawl. 


Use, 6nlte. r^de, full, Up, tlm ; pltf ; fdbd, fo'bt ; out, oil ; chair ; so ; slnv, ink ; then, thin ; bow ; zh ~ z in azure. 
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Scrawl (bkrBO) UtiHkillful or inelegant writing; 
tliat which 1« uuMkillfully or iiuilegantly written. 

TIh- left baud wUl make nuch a »crawl, that it will not bo 
legible. Arbutlinot. 

Voti hid me write no more than a M-rawl to you. Urtiy. 

Sormwrer C-5r)» One who Bcrawls ; a hasty, awk- 
ward w'riter. 

Soraw'ny (skra'n^), a. [Cf. Scrannel.] Meager; 
thin ; rawboned ; bony ; scranny. 

Soray (skra), n, {Of* W. y.sgriien^ yxgrddl^ a sea 
Hwallow, Armor. .vArrav.J {Zool.) Atom; the tjca swal- 
low. [J*rnv. E7ig,~\ [Written also Acraye.] 

Sor^C'ble (skrr/A-b’l), a. [L. .svreare to hawk, spit 
out.] Capable of being spit out. [OhA.] Hailey. 

Screak (skrek), V. i. limp. & p. p. Scrkaked (skrekt) ; 
]>. pr. & vb. n. ScRKAKiNO.] [Cf. loel. .s/crmkja to sereooli. 
Cf. Creak, v.. Screech.] To utter sinldenly a aliarp, 
hhrill sound ; to screech ; to creak, as a door or wheel. 

Screak, n. A creaking ; a screech ; a shriek. Hp. Bull. 

Soream (skrom), • ■ [imp. & p. p. ScRBAMKD 
(skromd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Bcreabuno.J [Icol. skrxma 
tfj scare, terrify ; akin to 8w. skriima., Dan. skrwmm.€. 
Cf. Screech.] To cry out with a shrill voice ; to utter a 
sudden, sharp outcry, or shrill, loud cry, as in fright or 
extreme pain ; to shriek ; to screech. 

1 heard the owl ncrcarn uiid tJic crickets cry. Shak. 

And scream thystlf uh nom; c'ttr screamed before. /‘ojic. 

Soreoni, n. A sharp, shrill cry, uttered suddenly, as 
in terror or in pain ; a siiriek ; a screech. *' JScreavi.f of 
horror.” Hope. 

Scieom^er (-er), n. {Zoul.) Any one of three simcies 
of Soutii American birds constituting 
the family Ankimidm., and the sub- 
order Balaviedem, They have two 
spines on each wing, and tlio head 
is either crested or horued. They arc 
easily tamed, and 
t hen servo as guard- 
ians for otl»er 
poultry. The crest- 
ed screamerH, or 
chajas, belong to 
the genus ( 'tiauna. 

The hornod 
screamer, or kami- 
chi, i.8 Palamedeti 
corn Ida. 

Scream'lng, 

a. 1. Uttering 
screams; shriek- 


\ Ha, 





^ing the Screamer ( nmuHa e/uoarm). 

naturo of a scream ; like a scream ; shrill ; sluirp. 

The fearful matrotis raise h screamimj cry. Dnjden. 

ScrOH (skrS), n, A pebble ; a etone ; also, a heap of 
Etonoa or rocky dfdwls. [/’rot>. /wip.] Southey. 

Soreeoh (skrSch), v. i. [imp. p. p. Screbcheu 
( skrecht ) ; p. pr. iSivb. n. Screbohino.] [Also formerly, 
scriteh, OE, skriken., skrieheny schrikeyi, of Scand, origin ; 
of. Icol, skrxkja to shriek, to screech, skrTkja to titter, 
Sw. skrika to shriek, Dan. .shrige ; also Gael, sgreach, 
.'fgreuch^ W. y.sgrechio, Skr. kharj to croak. Cf. ^Jhribk, 
V., ScKBAM, V.] To utter a harsh, shrill cry ; to make a 
sharp oubTy, as in terror or acute pain ; to scream ; to 
shriek, “ The screech owl, screeching loud.” Shak. 

Scroech, n. A liarsh, shrill <'ry, as of one in acute 
pain or in fright ; a shriek ; a scream. 

Screech bird, or Screech thrush (Zo'ul. ), the fieldfare ; — so 
called from its harsh cry taiforo rain.— Screech hawk (Zo- 
ol.)^ the European goatsucker ; — so called from its note. 
\Prov. Eng.] ~ Screech owL {Zool.) {a) A small American 
owl (Scops «Afo), either grny or 
reddish in color, (b) The Euro- 
pean bam owl. The name ia ap- 
plied also to other species. 

Screeoh'ers (-Srzh n. pi. {Zo- 
ol.) Tlie lucarian birds, as dis- 
tiiiguiahed from the singing birds. 

Boreeoh'y (-5^), a. Like a 
screech; shrill and harsli. 

Screed (skred), 71. [Prov. E., 
n shred, tlm Imrdcr of a cap. See 
Shred.] 1. (Arch.) (a) A strip of 
plaster of the thickness proposerd 
for the coat, applied to the wall 
at intervals of four or five feet, as 
a guide. (A) A wooden straight- 
edge used to lay across the plaster 
screed, os a limit for the thickness 
. of the coat. 

2. A fragment ; a portion ; a 
fchred. [iS’eo/.] 

Screed, n. [See Ist Screed. 

Gael, sgread an outcry.] 1. A breach or rent ; a break- 
ing forth Into a loud, shrill sound ; as, martial screeds. 

2 . An harangue ; a long tirade on any subject. 

The old carl gac them n screed of doctrine ; ye might have 
heard him a mile down the wind. Sir W. Scott. 

Sorten (skren), n. [OE. screm^ OF. escrein, escran^ 
F. ecran, of uncertain origin ; cf. G. schirm a screen, 
OHG. scirm^ scerm^ a protection, shield, or G. schragen 
a trestle, a stack of wood, or G. schrnnne a railing,] 

1. Anything that separates or cuts off inconvenience, 
injury, or danger ; that which shelters or conceals from 
view ; a shield or protection ; as, a fire screen. 

Tour leavy screens throw down. Shak. 

Honm ambitious men seem as scrams to princes in matters 
of danger and eavy. Bacon. 

2 . (Arch.) A dwarf waD or partition carried up to a cer- 
tain height for separation and protection, as in a church, 
to separate the aisle from the choir, or the like. 

2. A Bur/oco, as that afforded by a curtain, sheet, wall, 



American .Screech Owl. 
For sense 2 cf, also 


ftio, sendee, cAre, Am, Arm, Aok, final, #U ; dve, dvent, 


etc., upon which an image, as a picture, is thrown by a 
mtmic lantern, solar microscope, etc. 

4. A long, coarse riddle or sieve, some- 
times a revolving perforated cylinder, used 
to separate the coarser from the finer parts, 
as of coal, sand, gravel, and tiie like. 

Screen (skrenl, V. t. [imp. & p. p. 

Screened (skrend) ; n. pr. & vb. n. Screen- J . 

iNO.] 1. To provide with a shelter or ^ 

means of concealment ; to separate or cut Gravel, eic. 
off from inconvenience, injury, or danger ; 
to shelter ; to protect ; to protect by hiding ; to conceal ; 
as, fruits .screened from cold winds by a forest or a hill. 

Thf-y were* rncouraged and sci'eened by •onic* who were in 
high comniHiidfc. Macaulay. 

2. To pass, as coal, gravel, aslies, etc. , through a screen 
in order to separate the coarse from tlje tine, or the 
worthless from the valuable ; to sift. 

Screen'ings (-Tugs), n. pi. The refuse left aftcr 
screeuing sand, cool, ashes, etc. 

SonW (skrg), n. [OK. snnie, OP. c.^croue, escroc^ 
femalo screw, b’. ScroUy L. scrobis a ditch, tnmcli, in LL., 
the hole made by swino in rooting ; cf. D. schroef a 
screw, G. schratibc^ Icol. skru/a.^ 1. A cylinder, or a 
cylindrical perforation, having a con- 
tinuous rib, called the thready winding 
round it spirally at a constant inclina- 
tion, so as to leave a continuous spiral 
groove between one turn and the next, 

— used chiefly for producing, when 
revolved, motion or pressure in the 
direction of its axis, by the sliding of 
the threads of the cylinder in the 
grooves between the threads of the 
IHjrforation adapted to it, the former 
being distinguished as the external,^ 
or male itcretVy or, more usually, tho screw, a External 

' screw ; the latter as tho internal, or Je- or Male Screw \ 
male screiv, or, more usually, the nut. ^ Internal or le. 

lIEjir The screw, os a mcchamcal ihown in Section. 

I power, is a modification of the inclined 
' plane, and may be regarded as a right-angled triangle 
wrapped round a cylinder, the hypotenuse of the tri- 
angle marking tho spiral thread of tho wrew, its base 
eiliialing the cirenmferemre of tho cylinder, and its 
lieight the pitch of the thread. 

2. Specifically, a kind of nail with a spiral thread and 
a head with a nick to receive the end of the screw-driver. 
Screws are much used to hold together pieces of w<xnl 
or to fasten something ; — called also wood screws^ and 
screw nails. See also A'orcu/ 6o/f, IkjIow. 

3. Anything shai>ed or acting like a screw; esp., a 
form of wheel for propelling steam vessels. It is placed 
at tho stern, and furnished with blades having helleoidal 
surfaces to act against the water in the maimer of a 
screw. See Screiv propeller^ below. 

4. A steam vesmd propelled by a screw' instead of 
wheels ; a screw steamer ; a propeller. 

6. An extortioner; a sharp bargainer; a skinflint; a 
niggard. Thackeray. 

6. An instructor who examines with great or unneces- 
sary severity ; also, a searching or strict examination of 
a student by an instructor. [Cant, American Colleges] 

7. A sm^ packet of tobacco. [Slang] Mayhew. 

8. An unsound or worn-out horse, useful as a hack, 

and commonly of good appearance. Bd. Lytton. 

9. (Math.) A straight line in space with which a defi- 
nite linear magnitude termed the pitch is associated (cf . 
5th Pitch, 10 (b)). It is used to express the displace- 
ment of a rigid body, which may always be nuwle to 
consist of a rotation about an axis combined with a 
traiiHlation parallel to tliat axis. 

10. (Zobl.) An amphipod crustacean ; as, the skele- 
ton .wrew (Caprella). Bee, Sand screw, under Sand. 

Archimedes screw, Oomponnd screw. Foot screw, etc. Bee 
under Archimedes, Compound. Foot, etc. — A screw loose, 
something out of or<ler, so that work is not done smooth- 
ly ; 08 , there is a screw loose somewhere. //. Martineau. 

— Endless, or Perpetual, screw, a screw used to give motion 
to a toothed wheel by the at^tion of its threads between 
the teeth of the wheel ; — called also a worm. — La# screw. 
Bee under Lau. — Micrometer screw, a screw with fine 
threads, used for the measurement of very small spaces. 

— Eight and left screw, a screw having threads upon the 
opposite ends which wind in opposite directions. - Screw 
alley. See Shaft alley, under Shaft. — Screw bean. (Hot.) 

(a) The curious spirally coiled pod of a leguminous tree 
iProsopispuhescens) growing from Texas to California. 
It is used for fodder, and ground into meal by the In- 
dians. (6) The tree itself. 

Its heavy hard wood is 
used for fuel, for fencing, 
and for railroad ties. — 

Screw bolt, a bolt hav- orrew Holt 

ing a screw tiiread on its , ’ 

slmnk, in distinction from a key bolt. See Ut Bolt, 3, 
Screw box, a device, resem- 
bling a die, f' r cutting the 
thread on a wooden screw. — 

Screw dock. Bee under Dock. 

— Screw en^e, a marine en- 
gine for driving a screw pro* 
peller. — Screw gear. See Spi- 
ral gear, under Spiral. — 

Borew Jack. Same as Jaok- 
SOREW. - Screw key, a wrench 
for turning a screw or nut ; a 
spanner wrench. — Screw ma- 
chine. (a) One of a series 
of machines employed in tho 
manufaidure of wood screws. 

(b) A machine tool resem- 
bling a lathe, having a num- 
ber of cutting tools that can be 
caused to act on the work suc- 
cessively, for making screws 
and other turned pieces from 
metal rods. Screw j>ino( Bot.), 
any plant of the endogenous 



genus Pandanus, of which there are about fifty 8peoie«« 
natives of tropical lands from Africa to Polynesia: — 
named from the spiral arrangement of the pineappla-Uke 
leaves. — Borew plats, a device for cutting threads on 
small screws, consisting of a thin steel plate having a 
series of perforations with Internal screws forming dies. — 
Berew press, a press in which pressure is exerted by means 
of a screw. - Bersw propsUsr, a screw or spiral bladed 



Screw Pin«. 


Stern of Htoain VesMel, Hliowinv Screw Pro- 

E cllor (i») in poHition ; b Itear View of Three- 
ladcd Screw Propeller. 


dor, spiral One form of Screw Propeller, a Section of 
gastropod „i.. u..., 

shell, espe- 
cially of the 
genus Tur- 

ritella and allied genera. Bee Turritflla. r Screw 
steamer, a steamship propelled by a screw. — BeVew 
thread, the spiral rib which forms a screw. - Screw stone 
(Paleon.), tlio fossil stem of on encrinite. — Screw tree 
(Hot.), any plant of the genus IJelictere.^. consisting of 
about tliirty species of tropical shrubs, with simple leave* 
and spirally twisted, five-celled capsules; — also called 
twi.sted-horn, and ticisty.- Screw valve, a stop valve which 
is opened or closed by a screw. Screw worm (Zo'ul.). the 
larva of an Americanfly (Uomujorni/m mavellaria), allied 
to the blowflies, which sometimes deposits its eggs in 
tlie nostrils, or about wounds, in man ami other animals, 
with fatal results. — Screw wrench, (a) A wrench for 
tiinilng a screw, (b) A wrench with an adjustable jaw 
tliat is moved by a screw. — To put the screw, or screws, 
on, to use pressure upon, as for the purpose of extortion : 
to coerce. — To put under the screw or screws, to subject 
to pressure ; to force. — Wood screw, a metal screw with 
a siiarp thread of coarse pitch, adapted to holding fast 
in wood. Bee Plust. of Wood screw, under W(X)d, 

Screw (skni), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Bcrkwed (sknid) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Screwing.] 1. To turn, as a screw ; to 
apply a screw to ; to press, fasten, or make firm, by 
means of a screw or screws; as, to screw a lock on a 
door ; to screw a press. 

2. To force ; to squeeze ; to press, as by screws. 

But screw your courage to the sticking place, 

And we ’ll not luil. Shak^ 

3. Hence : To practice extortion upon ; to oppress by 
unreasonable or extortionate exactions. 

Our country landlonJn, by unmeamiruble trrewinn and rack- 
ing their tcnaiiliD, have already reduced the miHcrable pcoule to 
a worae condition than the peasants in France. Swiji. 

4. To twist ; to distort ; as, to .wrew liis visage. 

He screurd hi« face into a hanlencd amilu. Pryiten. 

6. To examine rigidly, as a student ; to subject to a 
severe examination. [CV/nf, American Colleges] 

To senw out, to press out ; to extort. — To screw up, to 
force ; to bring by violent pressure. Howell. — To screw 
In, to force in by turning or twisting. 

Screw, V. i. 1. To use violent means in making ex- 
actions; to bo oppressive or exacting. Jloiriff. 

2. To turn one^s self uneasily with a twisting motion ; 
as, ho screws about in his chair. 

Screw^-OUt^tln^ (-kat'ITng), a. Adapted for form- 
ing a screw by cutting; as, a .\crew~cutting lathe. 

Screw' -dllv'er (-drlv/iir), n. A tool for turning 
screws bo as to drive tlicm into their place. It has a 
thin end which enters the nick in the head of the screw. 

Screw'er (-3r), n. One who, or that which, screws. 

Screwing, a. & n. from Screw, v. t. 

Screwing machine. Bee Screw machine, under Strew. 

Scrlb'a-ble (skrIb'A-b’l), a. [Bee Stribb,] Capablo 
of Iwing written, or of lieing written upon, f/k*.] 

Scri-ba'llOUB (skrt-ba'shHiri, a. [See Scrihe. ) Skill- 
ful in, or fond of, writing. [Cbs.] Barrow. 

Scribniet (skrTl/bgt), it. A painter’s pencil. 

ScrlbT)le (-b’l), r. t. [Cf. SCRABIILK.] {IVoolert 
Manuf.) To card coarsely ; to run through the scrih- 
bling macliine. 

Soribnifle, v. t. [irn;>. & ». p. Scribbled (-b’ld) : 
p. pr. & vb. n. Scribbling (-blTng).] [From Scribe.} 

1. To write hastily or carelessly, without regard to 
correctness or elegance ; os, to scribble a letter. 

2. To fill or cover w ith careless or worthless writing. 

BcribniflC, V. i. To write without care, elegance, or 

value ; to scrawl. 

If MKViUB serSMe in Apollo's spite. Pn)w. 

Sorlb'bls, n. Hasty or careless writing : a writ ing of 
little value ; a scrawl ; as, a hasty scribble. Boyle. 

Neither did 1 but vacant BcauoiiB upend 
In this my scribble., Bunynu. 

Soilb'ble-IIlBIlt (-ment), n. A scribble. [.F.] Foster. 

Borib'blar (-blSr), n. Oue who scribbles ; a p^ty 
author ; a writer of no reputation ; a literary hack. ^ 

The scribbler, pinched with hunger, writes to dine. (JranvUlc. 

Bcrlb'bler, n. A scribbling machine. 

Sorlb'bliiiff (’blTng), n. [Bee 1st Scribble.] Tlie act 
or process of carding coarsely. 

Scribbling machine, tho machine used for tlie first card- 
ing of wool or other fiber; — called also scribbler. 

Bcrlb'bllng, a. Writing hastily or poorly. 

Ye newspaper witlings I ye pert scribbling folks 1 (inldsmith. 

Soilb'bUjiff, n. The act of writing hastily or idly. 

Bcrib'blliif-lv, adv. In a scribbling manner. 

Borlbe (skrlb), n. [L. scriba, fr. seribere to write; 
cf. Gr. trxdpt^joc a splinter, pencil, style (for writing), 
E. scarify. Cf. Ascribe, Dbscribi^ Borift, Borivenbr, 
Bcrutouie.] 1. One who writes; a draughtsman; a 
writer for another ; especially, an official or public writ- 
er ; an amanuensis or secretary ; a notury ; a copyist. 

2. (Jewish Hist, ) A writer and doctor of the law ; one 
skilled in the law and traditions ; one who read and ex- 
plained the law to the people. 
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SCRUPULIZE 


BcdiKl (skrib)» t<. t. [imp, St p. p. SoBiMD (skiibd) ; 
p, pr. St vb. n. Bribing.] 1. To write, engrave, or mark 
upoif; to inaoribe. [Obs."] Spenstr, 

2. \Carp.) To cut (aii}rthinR) In auch a way as to fit 
cloaelv to a aomewhat irregular surface, as a baBel>oard 
to a floor which is out of level, a board to the curves of 
n molding* or the like ; — ao called because the work- 
man marks, or scribett, with the compasses the line that 
be afterwards cuts. 

3. To score or mark with compasses or a scribing iron. 

SorlblBg Iron, an iron-pointed instrument for scribing, 

or marking, casks and logs. 

SorlbO, V. i. To make a mark. 

With the sepsratod pointi of a pair of ipring dividem jimVir 
around the edge of the templet. A. M. Mayer. 

Sorlb'mr (skrlb^r), n. A sharp-pointed tool, used 
byjoiners for drawing lines on stuff ; a marking awl. j 
•Ts’ml, n. The character and opinions of j 
a Jewish scrito in tne time of Christ. F. W. Robertnon. 

Sorid (skrtd), n. A screed ; a slired ; a fragment. 

Sorig'gle (skrlg'g’l), r. t. To wriggle. [Prw. Eng.] 

Soxlm (skrTm), n. 1. A kind of light cotton or linen 
fabric, often woven in openwork patterns, — used for 
curtains, etc. ; — called also India scrim. 

2. pi. Thin canvas glued on the inside of panels to 
prevent shrinking, chocking, etc. 

Sorl'mer (skrl'mSr), n. [F. escrimeur. See Skir- 
mish.] A fencing master. [6>6.f.3 Shuk. 

Sonin''ffiaffe (skrTm'm&j; 48), n. [A corruption of 
skirmish. “ Sore acrymm/iAe.” Ld. Bemrrs.'l [Writ- 
ten also scrummage.'] X. Formerly, a skiniiisli ; now, a 
general row or confused light or struggle. 

2. {Football) The struggle in the rusli linos after the 


Scilp'lhm (skrfp'tftr; 135), n. [L. seriptura^ fr. seri- Scroph'H-lA'li-t'0«OOJl(skr5f'fl-lS'rf-5'shfis),a'. (Boi.) 
here., scriptumy to write ; cf. OF. escriplure, escriture^ F. Of or pertaining to a very large natural order of gamo- 
ecrUure. Bee Bcribk.J 1. Anything written ; a writing ; potalous plants {Sorojihulariacea, or Scrophularmete), 


a document ; an inscription. 

I have put it in scripture and in rcmembranco. Chaucer 
Then tbs Lord of Manny read the scripture on the toinit, th 
Which wan in Latin. ■ ' 


usually having irregular didynamous flowers and atwo- 
Chaucer. celled jK>d. The order includes the mullein, foxglove, 
omit, the snapdragon, flgwort, painted cui>, yollow' rattle, and 


Ld. Bemer tf. some exotic trees, as the Fauloumia. 


2. The books of the Old and the Now Testament, or Soro'tal (skro'tal), a. {Anat.) Of or pertaining to 
of either of them ; the Bible ; — used by way of emi- the scrotum ; as, scrotal hernia. 

nence or distinction, and chiefly in the plural. Soro'ti-lorm (-tT-fbrm), a. [L. scrotum scrotum -f" 

There ia not any action which a man ought to do. or to for- -Jorm.] Purse-shaped ; pouch-shaped, 
bear, but tlic Scripture will give him a clear precept or prohibi- SorwtO-Cele (-tO-sel), n. LSc 7 f>fuin 4- Or. xwAn a 
u ij u i. e Boilth. tamoT : cf. ¥. sct'otocele.] (A/cd.) A rupture or hernia 

Compared with tin* knowledge which the Scriptures contain, in the scrotum • scrotal hernia 
every other Bubject of human inquiry in vanity. lJuckminster. ii \ Cr t a i 

a A noKHiioe from H.a RIKU. . ft II SCTO'tlun (skrytam), 71. [L.] ( /I udf .) Tlio bag OF 

3. A passage from the Blblt , a text. pouch which contains the testicles ; the cod. 

i he devil can cite for l.iH purpose. Shak. SOTOUgO (skrouj), 7 -. t. [Ktymol. uncertain.] To 

Uangiug by the twined thread of one doubtful Scripture^ crowd ; to squeeze. [Prov. Eng. A Collog. V. S.] 

8oriP:tU'rt.^(:tu'rI.«n),„. A,^ripturi»t. fTToAir 


Sorlp^tur-ist (skrip'tdr-lst ; 135), n. One wtio is 
strongly attached to, or versed In, the Scriptures, or who 
endeavors to regulate his life by them. 

The Puritan was a Scripturist, — a Srripturist with nil his 
heart, if ob yet with imperfect intelligence ... he cherinlied 
the Bchemo of looking to llie Word of Uod oa his *ole and uni- 
veraai directory. Pu{fi ey. 

Scrlt (skrTt), n. [See Script.] Writing ; document ; 
Bcroll. tOb.^.] “ 01 every «rri/ and boiid.^’ Chaucer. 

ScittOA (skrTch), n. A screech, [if.] 

Perhaps it iu the owlet's scritch. Colvritlyc. 

ScriV^'DOr (skrTv'nSr or skrTv^’n-er), ii. [From older 
.vcrtt’cm, OF. escrirain^ F. Scrivain, LL, .sct'ihanus^ from 


ball is put in piiw* 

Boriinp (skrimp), V. t. limp. & p. p. Scrimped 
( iskrTmt; 215); p. pr. & vb. n. Scrimping.] [Gf. Dan. 
.•tkncmpe, G. scartimp/en, D. krimpen. Cf. Shrimp, 
Shrink.] To moke too small or short ; to limit or 
straiten ; to put ou short allowance ; to scant ; to con- 
tract ; to shorten ; as, to scrimp the pattern of a coat. 
Sorimp, a. Short; scanty ; curtailed, 
l^llinp, n. A pinching miser ; a niggard. [T'. 5.] 
Sozlm^lng, a. &n. from Scrimp, v. t. 

Scrimping bar, a device used in connection with a calico 
printing machine for stretching the fabric breadthwise 
so that it may be smooth lor printing. Knight. 

Sorlmp'lnf-ly, adr. in a scrimping manner. 
Soilmp'llMHI, n. The state of being scrim[i. 
Soitmp'Uon (-shfin), n. A small portion ; a pittance ; 
a little bit. [Prov. Eng.] Ilalliwell. 

Sorllll'sllAW^ (skrlm^sh^Oi 1‘ *^0 ornament, ns 
shells, ivory, etc., by engraving, and (usually) rubbing 
piginents into the incised lines. [Sailors'' cant^ U. -S’.] 
Sorlm'8haw^ n. A shell, a w'hale’s tooth, or the like, 
that is scrimshawed. [Sailors'' canty U. <S'.] 

Soilne (skrin), n. [L. scrinium a case for books, let- 
ters, etc. : cf. OF. escrhi, F. Serin. See Shrink.] A 
chest, bookcase, or other place, where writings or curios- 
ities are deposited ; a shrine. [Obs.] 

But laid them up in hl< immortal serine. Sjvnaei'. 
Soringe (skrlnj), i*. i. [/mp. & p. Scrinord 
( skrTnjd); p. pr. & vb. n. Scrinoino (skrln'jTng).] 
[Of. Crinok,^ To cringe. [Prop. Eng. & lA>cal, U. <S'.J 
Sorip (skilp), 71. [OK. ^crippc, probably of Scand. 
origin ; cf. Icel. & OSw’. skreppOy and also LL. scrippum, 
OF. esquerpCy escrepe, F, c.charpe scarf. Gf. Scrap, 
Scarf a piece of dress.] A small bag; a wallet; a 
satchel. [Archaic] Chaucer. 

And in requital ope his leathern scrip. Milton. 
Sorip, 71. [From -Jcr/pG] 1. A small writing, cortlfl- 
cate, or schedule ; a piece of paper containing a w'riting. 
C’ttll thorn generaUy, man by man, according to the st'rip. Shak. 

Bills of exchange can not pay our debts abroad, till scrips of 
paper can be made current coin. Locke. 

2. A preliminary certificate of a subscription to the 
capita] of a bank, railroad, or other company, or for 
a share of other joint property, or a loan, stating the 
amount of the subscripbion and the date of the payment 
of the installments ; as, insurance scrip, consol scrip, 
etc. When all the installments are paid, the scrip is ex- 
chan^d for a bond dr share certificate. 

3. Paper fractional currency. [Colloq. V. ,9.] 
Borip'page (-ptj ; 48), n. The contents of a scrip, or 

wallet. [O&s.l Shak, 

Boript (skript), n. [OK. scrii, L. scriptum something 
written, fr. scribere, scriptum, to write : cf. OF. eseripi, 
cserit, F. 6crit. Bee Scriiui, and of. Bcrip a writing.] 

1. A writing; a written dociunent. [06;!.] Chaucer. 

2. (Print.) Type made in imitation of handwriting. 


Soro'ti-lorm (-tT-f6rm), «. [L. scrotum scrotum -f" 
-/orm.] Purse-shaped ; pouch-shaped. 

Soro^to-cele (-to-sel), ti. [Srtotum 4- Gr. xriAij a 
tumor: cf. F. (Med.) A rupture or hernia 

in the scrotum ; scrotal hernia. 

11 Bcro'tUin (skr5^t5m), 71. [L.] (/IthotG) The bag or 
pouch which contains the testicles ; tlic cod. 

SorougQ (skrouj), V. t. [Ktymol. uncertain.] To 
crowd ; to squeeze. [Prov. Eng. A Col log. V. A.] 

Borow (skro or skrou), n. [Bci; Escrow, Bcroll.] 

1. A scroll. [OA.V.] Palsgrave. 

2. A clipping from skins; a currier’s cuttings. 

Boroyle (skroil), n. [Gl. OF. escrouodlp n kind of 

vermin, escroueUes, pi., scrolula, F. I'crouellrs, fr. (as- 
sumed) LL. scrojcilae, for L. scrofulae. Bc,o Borofula, 
and cf. Critels.] A mean hdlow ; a WTctcli, [Oft.s.] Shak. 

Scrub (skrfib), r. t. [inijt. A p. p. Scrubued (skrhbd) ; 

{ >■ pr. & vb. 77. Bcrubbino.] [OK. .scrobheti. probably of 
)utch or Brand, origin ; cf. Dan. .skruhbe, Bw. skrubba, 
D. schrobhen, LG. schrubhrn.] To rub hard; to wosli 
with rubbing ; usually, to rub with a wet brush, or with 
something coarse or rough, for the purpose of cleaning 
or brightening ; as, to sertth a floor, a doorplate. 

Scrub, T. i. To rub anything hard, especially with a 


h. scrxbere to wrrite. See Scribe.] 1. A professioiral brush; to scour; hence, to be diligent and penurl 


writer ; one whose occupation is to draw contracts or ou„ . l.arj for a living, 

prepare writings. Shak. Scrub, n. 1. One who labors hard and lives meanly ; 

The writer betUT. imirner than clerk. J-iiller. a mean fellow . “ A sorry .vrr 7 //>.” linnyan. 

2. One whose business is to place money at interest ; Wc »houUl go there in a« proper a mannci uu podsihle ; rot 

n broker. [Obs.] Jhyden. altogether liku the about uh. Uoldsmilh. 

3. A writing master. [Prov. Eng.] Ilalliwell. 2. Something small and mean. 

Scrivansr's palsy. Bee WriteCs cramj), under W RiTKn. 3. A worn-out brush. Ainm'orth. 

II Soro-blo'U-la (skrft-blk'a-la), 7 t. ; pi. ScROBiouLAi ^ thicket or jungle, often Bl>ecified by the name of 

(-1?5). [NL. See ScROBicuiATK.] (.gfo^;/,) One of the the prevaillnff plant ; as, oak .vmift, palmetto etc. 

smooth areas surrounding the tu1>erclcH of a sea urtdiin. Breeding) One of the common live stock of 

ScrO-bllFu-lar ( iSr), </. (Eoid.) Pertaining to, or ^ region of no particular breed or not cf pure breed, 
surrounding, scrobiculie ; aa, scrobicular tub(‘rcles. when inferior in size, etc. [L. 5.] 

Bcro-faio'n-late (-fl-l4t), ) a. [L. scrolacnlns, dim. Bcmb bird iZobl). an Australian passerine bird of the 

ScrO-blo'U-U'ted (-la'tSd), } of scrotris a ditch or Atricho^itkid.r as Atriclna c/atno^a /- called 

trench 1 ( lint \ Kavbnr miTneroiiM MtriAll Rhullnu' iIh also bird. — Bcmb tiak (BoGljJtlio popular name of 

• Bhollow de- eeveral dwarfish species of oak. !rhe scrub oak of Now 
presflioiw or hollow H , pitted. . , England and the Middle States is Quervus ilicijolia, a 

Scrod (skrSd), 1 71. A young codfish, especially when scraggy shrub ; that of the Bouthem Btates is a small 
Sorodc (^skrSd), } cut open on the back and dressed, tree (ly. CatesbaH ) ; that of the Rocky Mountain region is 


[Written also c^rcrod.] [Local, U. <S.] 

Sorod'fllcd ware' (skrbdM’ld wflrO. Mottled pot- 
tery made from scraps of differently colored clays. 

Sorol'U-lA (^Bkr5f'fi-14), n. [L. scrq/ulae, fr. scro/a a j 
breeding sow, ^cause swine were aupposed to be subject 
to such a complaint, or by a fanciful comparison of the 
glandular swellings to little pigs; perhaps akin to Or. 


ypQp(f>d^ an old sow : cf. F. scro/ules. Cf. Bcroyle.] *>*■ contestants. 


(?. nndtilata, var. (fambelii. -- Scrub robin (Zo'ol.), an Aus- 
tralian singing bird of the genus Drymodcs. 

Scrub, a. Mean ; dirty ; contemptible ; scrubby. 

How solitary, how scrub, does this town look l IVulpole. 
No little sentb joint shall come on my board. Swijt. 
Scrub game, a game, as of ball, by unpracticed players. 
• ^mb rac», arace between scrubs, or between untrained 


(Med.) A constitutional disease, generally hereditary, 
especially manifested by chronic enlargement and cheesy 


BcruVbed (-bSd), a. Dw’arfed or stunted ; scrubby, 
jteminier ^bSr), n. 1. One who, or that vhicli, 


degeneration of the lymphatic glands, particularly those scrubs ; esp., a bnisli used in scmbbiiig. 


2. {Print.) Type made in imitation of handwriting. 

iA t fs ^\^cltyt /. 

3. ( Late) An original instrument or document. 

4. Written oharaoters ; style of writing. 

8ori>t<Fri-nm (skrTp-tS'rY-tim), n . ; pi. Scriptoria 

(-4). |XL. Bee Boriptobt.] In an abbey or monastery, 
the room sot apart for writing or copying maniMcripts ; 
in general, a room devoted to writing. 

Writing rooms, or scriptoria, where tho chief work* of Latin 
literature . . . were copied and illuminated. J> A. Orem. 

Sorip'tO-lT (skrlj/t>-ry), a, [L. scriptorium, fr. scri- 
bere, scriptum, to write.] Of or pertaining to writing ; 
expressed in writing ; used in writing ; as, scriptory 
wills ; a scriptory reed. [12.] Sudft. 

Sorlp'tnr-al (skrTp^flr-ol ; 135), a. Contained in the 
Boriptures ; according te tho Boriptures, or sacred ora- 
cles ; biblloal ; as, a scriptural doctrine. 

BCfftp'tlUr-al-twill (-Ts^), n. The quality or state of 
being scriptural ; literal adherence to the Scriptures. 

8ortpMniI*«l-liit, n. One who adheres literally to the 
Scriptures. 

S<ntp'tiur-«14y, adv, in a eoriptural manner. 

8<lri|Ftlll’-fd-IMMl, n. Quality of being eoriptural. 

Use, tlnlte, r^de, ftp, ftrn ; pitf ; 


of the neck, and marked by a tendency to the develop- 2. (Gas Manu/.) A gas wa.4ier. Bee under Gas. 

ment of chronic intractable inflammatious of the skin, ScTUb'boarfl'' (-bSrd^), 77 . A baseboard ; a niopboard. 

mucous membrane, bones, joints, and other parts, and Scrubnby (-bj^), a. [Co777)or. Bcrubbier (-bT-^5r); 
by a diminution in the power of resistauco to disease or suprrl. Scrubbiest.] Of the nature of scrub; small and 
injury and in the capacity for recovery. Scrofula is now nioau ; stunted in growth ; aa, a scrubby our. “ Dense, 
generally hold to be tul)erculous in character, and may sc7*t/6fey woods.” ^ Duke of Argyll. 

develop into general or local tuberculosis (consumption), Scnib'ltono' (-ston')* n. A species of calciforous 
Sorol'a-lido (-ltd or -lul), 77 . {Med.) Any affection sandstone. [Pror. Etm.] 
of the skin dependent on scrofula. SciUff (skrtif), 71 . [See Scurf.] Scurf. [Gos.] 

Scrol'U-lOUB ( IBs), «. [Cf. P. Am)/747cMT.] 1. Per- Scnill, n. [Cf. Scuff.] The nape of the neck ; the 
taluing to scrofula, or partaking of its nature ; as, scrof- loose outside skin, os of the back of tlio neck. 
ulous tumors ; a scrofulous habit of l^y. Soniin'inMe (skrfim'mfij ; 48), n. See Sceimmaoe. 

2. Diseased or affected with scrofula. Scnimp'tlollS (skramp'shlis), a. Nice ; particular ; 

Serq/utoMX person# can never be duly nourished. Arbuthnot. i o v ruTTwmi 1 

-SerofM.-lon.-ly. -Scrol'n-loii.-new. «. To^Jh ^ 

[«• 0»el- ">y- Scni'plV{8kntVD.'»i- [U -m-p-./w a -tarp 

thlngjlirirew, from sgro^ to ™mpro», BlmveL] A rtoiie™tho tweiitj-Jourth part of im ounce, a 

stated shrub, bush, or branch. • J, . gcruple, uneasiness, doubt, dim. of scrupus a rough or 

A^ndingl...mroff;al»o,^^^^^^^^ aharp Mono, anxiety, un^aslnoaaj perl/, akin to Or. 
Bt^te.r [Prot . Pop. & Aral.] y,,.^ cravpor thochippings of atone, fopde a razor, Skr. ^Aura.' 

(I*r5l), n [A dun. of lerme, ^ .cr^pji.y 1. A weight of twenty grmn.; the 

(whence K. escroiv), OF. escroe, e.scroue, F. icrou en- < .J 

try in the jail book, bL ^ ‘'/lin ®of « ^ence. a very small quantity ; a particle, 

tonic origin; oj OI>..rAro,We a. trip. 0^^,^ I will not bale thee a Kn/fc. 

f awritingloSod intlaroi* ?■. Horitation a. to action from the -Uffloulty of deter- 

Jdule* alist mimng what is right or expedient ; unwillmgnoss, doubt. 


paper, akin to E. shred. Cf. Shred. Escrow.] 
roU of paper or parchment ; a writing formed into a roll ; 
a schedule ; a list. 


ft A or hesltetion proceeding from motives of conscience. 

The heaven, .hall ^ rolled twther a> a .crott. /«.. xnrir. 4. ^ mule mi«mblePy the oonA.ct between hU t..te. .nd 

Hero is the scroll of «v«ry man a name. Shak, scruples. Macaulay. 


Here is the scroll of every man's name. Shak. 

2. (.^rvA.) An ornament formed of undulations giving 
off spirals or sprays, usually suggestive of plant form. 
Roman architectu)^ ornament is largely of some scroll 
pattern. 

3. A mark or flourish added to a person’s signature, 


ariving 7 o fWAitM sempld, to hesitate from conscientious mo- 
form. tives; to scruple. Locke. 

•croll Senile, f. [imp. & p. p. Scrupled (-pMd) ; p.pr. 

& vb. n. ScRUPUNO (-pllng).] To be reluctant or to 
sture, hesitate, as regards an action, on account of cousider- 


intended to represent a seal, and in some Btates allowed ations of conscience or expedience. 

os a sutetitute for a seal. [£7.5.] Wo are often over-precise, sen/rhui; to nay or do those thinp. 

4. {Oeom.) Same as Skew surface. See under Skew, which lawfully we may. FuiUr. 

Llntn sorolL (ArcA.) See under LmEW. — Bcroll chaok Men scruple at the lawfulness of a set form of divine wor 
{Mach.), an adjustable chuck, applicable to a lathe spin- ship. i>ovth. 

die, for centering and holding work, in which the jaws Soni^e, v. t. 1. To regard with suspicion ; to hesi- 
are adjusted ana tightened simultaneously by turning a .a nuestion 

disk having in its face a spiral groove which is entered ’ ^ ‘ mnw hook* of iicr- 

by teeth Su the backs of the jaws.--8cr«U saw. See ^tSi i^lSn iXl. 

'^SonfflAd fakrSldL a. Formed like a scroll : contained 8. To excite scruples in ; to cause to scruple, [i? ] 


SoroUed (akrSld), a. Formed like a scroll ; contained 
in a scroll ; adorned with scrolls ; as, scrolled work. 

II Son^'tt-U'ri-a (skrfifffl-lS'rt-A), n. [NL. So 
called because it was reputed to be a remedy for scrof- 
ula.] {Bot.) A genus of coarse herbs having small flow- 
ers in panicled cymes ; flgwort. 


Lettera which did •till scruple many of them. A. Synmont. 
Sorn'ldar (-plSr), n. One who scruples. 

Soni'mi'llllk (-pfl-lTst), n. Aaorupler. [Ot)^.] 
Sora^n-liM (-ffs), I To perplex with scruples ; 
to regard with scruples. [06*.] Bp. Montagu. 


>rs in panicled cymes ; flgwort. | to regard with scruples, ) 

ftfbd, tdbt ; out, oil ; ©luir ; go ; fine, Ink ; then, tftln ; bow ; *h = x In axure. 
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Born^pu-los'l-ty (skni'pu-iSs'r-ty), n. [L. gcrupu^ 
losiias.l TJje quality or state of being scrupulouB ; 
doubt ; doiibtfulnoBs reapecting decision or action ; cau- 
tion or teuderuoss arising from the fear of doing wrong 
or offending ; nice regard to exactness and propriety ; 
precision. 

Tht) rtrst Bacrileije i» looked on with horror ; but when they 
Jiave made tlie breach, their ncrutmlufiity soou retires. 

l>r. n. More. 

Careful, even to scrupulosity , ... to keep their Sabbath. South. 
Soni'pn-lons (skrp'pli-llSs), a. [L. scrupulosm: cf. 
F. IL Full of scruples; incliuoato scruple ; 

nicely doubtful ; licsitating to determine or to act, 
from a fear of offending or of doing wrong. 

Atm»inK their liberty, to the offent^e of their weak brethren 
whicli were acrKptttow-K. //ooltr. 

2. Careful ; cautious ; exact ; nice ; as, scrupulous ab- 
stinence from labor ; .scrupulous performance of duties. 

3. Given to making objections ; captious, 

Equslity of two domedtic powers 

Breed .icru/MdoKs faction. Shak. 

4. Liable to bo doubted ; doubtful ; nice. [Oft.t.] 

The justice of thatcauHe ought to be evident ; not obscure, 

not scfupulauB. Paeon. 

Syn. — Cautious ; careful; conscientiou* ; hesitating. 

~ Sont'pn-loiui-ly, adv. — Sora'pn-loiu-ndM, «. 

Soni^Ul'lllO (skrp'tA-b’l), a. Discoverable by scrutiny, 
inquiry, or critical examination. J A'.J Dr. H. More. 

ScaH-ta'tton (skr^i-ta'shtin), n. [L. serntatio.'^ tioarcli ; 
scrutiny. [G6s.l 

il Soni-ta'tor (-tSr), n. [L.J Ono who scrutinizes ; a 
close extiminer or inquirer. Jyliff'e. 

SoarU''tl-lie6r' (skrH''tT-ner'), n. A scrutinizer ; specif- 
ically, an examiner of votes, as at an election. 

Scrn^tl-nlEO (skrp'tT-njzh I'. t. [imp. & p. p. Bcrp- 
TiNiZED (-ni/.d); p- pr. *& vb. n. Scrutinizing (-ni^zTng).] 
[From tiCRUTiNY.] To oxaniiue closely ; to inspect or 
observe with critical attention ; to regard narrowly ; as, 
to scrutinize the measures of administration ; to scruti- 
nize the conduct or motives of individuals. 

Whosfi votes they were obliged to scrutinise. Ayliffe. 
Thoee pronounced him youngest who scrutinized his face the 
closest. it. W. Cable. 

Soxn^tl-nlze, v. i. To make scrutiny. 

Sorn'tl-ni zer ( -ni^zSr), 7i. Ono who scrutinizes. 
Sorn^tl-nOUS (-nus), a. Closely exaininlug, or inquir- 
ing ; careful ; strict. — Soru^tl-noU8-ly, adv. 

£karu'tl-ny (-nj?), n. [L. .scrxdlni utiif fr. scrufari to 
search carefully, originally, to search even to the rags, 
fr. senUa trash, trumpery ; perhaps akin to E. shred : 
cf. AS. serndnian to make scrutiny.] 1. Close exami- 
nation ; minute insiiection ; critical observation. 

They that have deaigned oxactncB* and deep scrutinu have 
taken Boine one part of nature. Sir M. Hate. 

Thenceforth 1 thought thee worth iny nearer view 
And narrower «cnU(nf/. 3Iitton. 

2. (.4«c. Church) An examination of catechumens, in 
the last week of Lent, who were to receive baptism on 
Easter Day, 

3. {Canon Law) A ticket, or little paper billet, on 
which a vote is written. 

4. {Parliamentary Practice) An examination by a 

committee of the votes given at an election, for the pur- 
pose of correcting the poll. lirande C. 

Scru'tl-Jiy, v. A To scrutinize. 

Soru-tolr®' (skry-twar'), [OF. e.scri/oire. See Es- 
critoire.] An eacrltoiro ; a writing desk. 

Soniza (akrpz), v. i. [Cf. Excruciate.] To squeeze, 
compress, cru^, or bruise. [Obs. or /yow'] ^Spenser. 
Sory To descry. [Obs.) Spenser. 

Sexy, n. [From Scry, u.] A Hock of wild fowl. 

Scry, n. [OE. ascric^ fr. ascricn to cry out, fr. OF. 
e.scrier, F. s' f crier. See Ex-, and Cry.] A cry or shout. 
[0/>5.] Jyd. Berners. 

Scud (skQd), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Scuddbd; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Scudding.] [Dan. skyde to shoot, shove, push, 
akin to skud shot, gimshot,"a shoo^ young bough, and 
to E. shoot. Bee Shoot.] 1. To move swiftly ; 

especially, to move as if driven forward by something. 

The first nautilus that scuddal upon the glassy surface of 
warm primeval oceans. /. Taylor. 

The wind was high ; tlie vast white clouds scudded over the 
blue heaven. BeaconsJUld. 

2. {Naut.) To be driven swiftly, or to run, before a 
gale, with littlo or no sail spread. ’ 

Scud, t’. i. To pass over quickly. [/2.] Shenstone. 
Scad, n. 1. The act of scudding ; a driving along ; a 
rusliing with precipitation. 

2. I^se, vapory clouds driven swiftly by the wind. 

Borne on the scufJ of the sea. I.ong/clloxv. 
The scud was flying last above us, throwing a veil over the 
moon. Sir S. Baker. 

3. A slight, sudden shower. [Prov. Eng.) Wright. 

4. {Zodl.) A small flight of larks, or other birds, less 
than a flock. [Prov. Eng.) 

5. {Zo'61. ) Ajiy swimming amphipod crustacean. 

Stem send. See the Note under Cloud. 

Scad'dlc (-d’l), V. i. [Freq. of scud: cf. Scuttle to 
hur^.] To run hastily ; to hurry; to scuttle. 

II So^do (skdd^di), n. ; pi. Bcudi (-dS). [It., a crown, 
a dollar, a i^ield, fr. L. scutum a shield. Cf. Scute.] 
(Com.) {a) A silver coin, and money of account, used In 
Italy and Sicily, varying in value, in different parts, but 
worth about 4 shillings sterling, or about 9C cents ; also, a 
gold coin worth about the same. (6) A gold coin of Rome, 
worth 64 ahillinga 11 pence sterling, or about $16.70. 

Scoll (sk&f ), n. jfCf . D. schofi shoulder, Goth, skujt 
hair of the head. Cf. Scruee.] The back part of the 
neck ; the scruff. [Prov. Eng.) Ld. J/ytton. 

Scidf, V. i. Ump. Sip. p. ScuEEiD (skttft) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Scumwo. J [Sflo Scueele.] To walk without lift- 
ing the feet; to proceed with a sentping or dragging 
movement; toshuiHo. , 


Scatne (skttf'f ’1), v. i. [imp. & p. p. ScuEELBD (-f ’Id) ; 
p. pr. <fc vb. n. Boufelino C-d^ng).] [Freq. of scuff, 
V. J. ; cf. 8w. skuffa to push, shove, skuff a push, Dan. 
skuffe a drawer, a shovel, and E. shuffle, shove. See 
Shove, and cf. Shutelb.] 1. To strive or struggle with 
a close grapple ; to wrestle in a rough fashion. 

2. Hence, to strive or contend tumultuously ; to strug- 
gle confusedly or at haphazard. 

A gallant man had rather fight to J^eat duadvantaeo in the 
field, lu an orderly way, than scufflH with an undi«<ciplit)od 
rubble. Eikon Batnlike. 

Soof^fle, n. !• A rough, haphazard struggle, or trial 
of strength ; a disorderly wrestling at close quarters. 

2. Hence, a confused contest ; a tumultuous struggle 
for superiority ; a light. 

I'hc dog leapa upon tlic nerfwnt, nnd tears It to pieces ; but in 
the scuffle the cradle itappenod to be overturned. L'EsU anue- 

3. A child’s pinafore or bib. [Prov. Elng.) 

4. A garden hoe. [Prov. Eng.) llalUwell. 

Soolller (sknf^fler), n. 1. One who souffles. 

2. An agricultural implement resembling a scarifier, 
but usually lighter. 

Scug (skfig), V. i. [Cf. Dan. skygge to darken, a shade, 
Sw. skugga to shade, a shade, Icel. skyggja to shade, 
skuggi a sliade.] To hide. [Prov. Eng.) llalliwell. 

iteag, n. A place of sliclter ; the declivity of a hill. 
\_Prov. Eng.) JJalliwell. 

Scolk (skDlk), Soolk'er (-Sr). See Skulk, Skulker. 
Bonll (skQl), n. (Anat.) The skull. [Oh.f.] 

Scull, n. fSee Ist Somool.^ A shoal of fish. Milton. 
Scoll, n. [Of uncertain origin ; cf. Icel. skola to wasln] 

1. {Naut.) {a) A boat; a cockboat. See Sculler. 
{b'S One of a pair of short oars worked by one person, 
(c) A single oar used at the stem in propelling a boat. 

2. The common skua gull. [Prov. Eng.) 

Scull, V. t. & p. p. Sculled (skfild) ; p. pr. & 

vh. n. ScuLiiNO.] {NatU.) To impel (a boat) with a pair 
of Bculls, or with a single scull or oar worked over the 
stern obliquely from side to side. 

Scull, V. i. To im^l a boat with a scull or seiills. 
Scull'er (-Sr), n. 1. A boat rowed by one man witli 
two scuIIh, or short oars. [/?.] Dry den. 

2. One who sculls. 

Scul^er-y (skHl'ler-j?), n. ; pi. Sculleries (-Tz). 
[Probably originally, a place for wosliing dishes, and for 
stvillery, fr. OE. swilen to wash, AS. swilian (see Swill 
to wash, to drink), but influenced eltlier by Icel. skola, 
skyla, Don. skylle, or by OF. esntelier a place for keep- 
ing dishes, fr. escuele a dish, F. icuelle, fr. L. scutella a 
wUver, waiter (cf. Scuttle a basket) ; or perliaps the i 
English word is immediately from the OF. escuelier ; cf. 

OE. sguyllare a dishwasher.] 1. A place wliere dishes, 
kettles, and other culinary utensils, are cleaned and kept ; 
also, a room attached to tlie kitchen, where the coarse 
work Is done ; a back kitchen. 

2. Hence, refuse ; filth; offal. [065.] Oauden. 
ScuIOlon (skCiPyRn), n. {Bot.) A scallion. 

Scullion, n. [OF. escouillon (Cot.) a dishclout, ap- 
parently for escouvillon, F. ^couvillon a swab ; cf. also 

OF, souillon a servant employed for base offices. Cf. 
ScovEL.] A servant who cleans pots and kettles, and 
does other menial services in the kitchen. 

The meanest scullion that followed his camp. Soxtth. 
Scullion-^, a. Like a scullion; base, [065.] Milton. 
Sculp (skQlp), V. t. [See Sculptor.] To sculpture ; 
to carve ; to engrave. [06.f. or Humorous) Sandys. 

Scul'pin (skGFprn), n. [Writ- 
ten also skulpin.) 

(Zool.) {a) Any 
one of numer- 
ous species of 
marine cot- 
toid fishes of 

the genus . . _ ,, 

r,r> AmcrIcRnSculpln(i4cart- 
COtt us, or srorpius, var. 

A c. ant ho- Craenlandicus). iX) 
coitus, hav- 
ing a largo head armed with several sharp spines, and a 
broad moutin Th^ are generally mottled with yellow, 
brown, and black. Several species are found on the Atlan- 
tic coasts of Europe and America. (6) A large cottoid 
market fish of California {ScorpscnicfUhys marmoratus) ; 
— called also highead,cahezon, scorpion, salpa. (c) The 
dragonet, or yellow sculpin, of 
Europe {Catliony- 
mus lyra). 

The name is 
also applied toother 
related California 
species. 

Deep - water ecnl- 
pln, the eea raven. 

8culp'tUe(ekQip'- 

tn), a. [L. sculp- Yellow Sculpin iCanionymus lyra). (X) 
tills. See Sculp- 
tor.] Formed by carving ; graven ; us,sculptiJe images. 
[065.] Bir T. Brovsne. 

Sculptor (-tSr), n. [L. .sculptor, fr. sculpere, snilp- 
tum, to carve ; cf. scalpers to cut, earve, scratch, and 
Gr. yhv^mv to carve ; cf. F. sculpteur.) 1. Ono who 
sculptures ; one whose occupation is to carve statues, or 
works of sculpture. 

2. Hence, an artist who designs works of sculpture, 
his first studies and his finished model being usually in a 
plastic material, from which model the marble is cut, or 
the bronze is oast. 

Boulp'trww (-trSs), n. A female sculptor. 
Sonlp'tur-al (skfilp^tfir-ul ; 136), a. Of or pertaining 
to sculj^ure. O. Eliot. 

Soulp^tnre (sktiliytttr ; 136), n. [L. seulptura : of. 
F. sculpture.) 1. Tne art of carving, cutting, or hewing 
wood, stone, metal, etc., into statues, ornaments, etc., or 
into figures, as of men, beasts, or other things ; hence. 




the art of^rod^ci^figures and groups, whether in plas- 

2- Carved work modeled of, or out upon, wood, stone, 
metal, etc. 

There, too, in living sculpture, might be seen 

The mad affection of the Cretan queen. Dryden. 

Bolilp'ture (skUlp'tfir ; 136), v. t. [imp. & v. p. 
Sculptured (-tfird) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Sculptubing.] To 
form with the chisel on, in, or from, wood, stone, or 
metal j to carve ; to engrave. 

Beolptursd tortoise {Zodl.), A common North American 
wood tortoise (Olyffle- 
mys insculpta). The 
shell is marked with 
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strong grooves and 
ridges wliich resemble 
sculptured figures. 

Sculp ' tur - esque'f 

(-fisk'), a. After the 
manner of sculpture; 
resembling, or relating 
to, sculpture. 

Scum (skOm), n. [Of Scand. origin ; cf. Dan. & Sw. 
skum, Icel. skum, LG. srhum, V. schuim, OBQ. sc&m, 
O. schaum; probably from a root meaning, to cover. 
V168. Cf. Hide skin, Meerschaum, Skim, r., Bkt.] 

1. The extraneous matter or impurities which rise to 
tlie surface of liquids in boiling or fermentation, or 
wliich form on the surface by other means ; also, the 
scoria of metals in a molten state ; dross. 

Some to remove the scum as it did rise. Spenser. 

2. Refuse ; recrement ; anything vile or worthless. 

The great and innocent arc insulted by the scum and refiiso of 

the people. Addison. 

Rnnm, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Scummed (skSmd^ ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Scumming (skfim'mTng).] 1. To take the scum 
from ; to clear off the impure matter from the surface 
of ; to skim. 

You that scum the molten lead. Drt/den Sc Lee. 
2. To sweep or range over the surface of. [G65.] 
■Wandering up end down without certain eeat, they lived by 
seumminff tliose seas and shores as pirates. Milton. 

Souxn, V. i. To form a scum ; to become covered with 
scum. Also used figuratively. 

I.ifc, and the interest of life, have stagnated uwURcumnud over. 

A. K. //. Boyd. 

ScumnilRr (skfimHiSr), v. i. [Cf. Dircumber.] To 
void excrement. [^>65. or Prov. Eng.) Massinger. 
Soamntier, n. Dung. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.) 
Soux&ntilo (-b’l), V. t. [itnp. & p, p. Scumbled (-b’ld); 
p. pr. & vb. n. Scumbling (-blfng).] [Froq. of scum. 
Vlo8.] {Fine Arts) To cover lightly, ns a painting, 
or a drawing, with a thin wash of opaque color, or with 
color-crayon dust rubbed on with the stump, or to make 
any similar additions to tlie work, so as to produce a 
softened effect. 

BonmnDUng (skCm'blTng), n. 1. {Fine Arts) {a) A 
mode of obtaining a softened effect, in painting and 
drawing, by tbe application of a thin layer of opaque 
color to tbe surface of a painting, or a part of the sur- 
face, which is too bright in color, or which requires har- 
monizing. (6) In crayon drawing, the use of the stump. 
2. The color so laid on. AIho used figuratively. 

Shining above the brown scumbling of Icuflcm orcliaHls. 

1. Wallace. 

Scnm'mer (-mSi^, u. t. Toscumber. [Ohs.) Holland, 
Sciun'mer, n. Excrement ; scumber. [065.] 
Scuxn'iner, n. [Cf. OF. c,scunwire, F. icurnoire. Beo 
Scum, and cf. Skimmer.] An instrument for taking off 
scum ; a skimmer. 

Sctun'mllU (-mlng), n. (o) The act of takinj? off 
scum. (6) l^at which is scummed off ; skimmings ; 
scum ; — used chiefly in the plural. 

Bonm^mp (-my), a. Covered with scum ; of the na- 
ture of scum. Bir P. Bidney. 

Bcon'ner (skfin'n^r), v. t. [Of. Shun.] To cause to 
loathe, or feel disgust at. [tScof. & Prov. Eng.) 

Scun'ner, v. i. To have a feeling of loathing or dis- 
^ist ; hence, to have dislike, prejudice, or reluctance. 
[(S'cof. & Prov. Eng.) C. Eingsley. 

Sonnlier, n. A feeling of disgust or loathing; a 
strong prejudice ; abhorrence ; as, to take a saiuner 
against some one. & Prov. Eng.) Carlyle. 

Senp (sktip), n. [X>. schop.) A swing. [Local, U. S.) 
i^Up, n. [Contr. fr. American Indian mishciip, fr. 
mishe^uppi l^ge, 
thi ck- scaled.] 

{Zool.) A marine 
sparoid food fish ^ 

{Btenotomus chry- 
sops, or 8. argy- 
rops), common on^ 
the Atlantic coast 
of the United 
States. It appears 
bright silvery when 
swimming in the 
daytime, but shows 
broad blackish transverse bands at night and when dead. 
Called also porgee, paugy, porgy, souppaug. 

13^ The same names are also implied to a closely 
allied Southern species {Btenotomus Gardeni). 

Sonp'paag (-Pftg), «. fContr. fr. Amer. Indian mish- 
cu^auog, ph of misheup.) {Zodl.) Bee 2d Bcup. 

Imp'per (-pSr), n. [OF. escopir, escupir, to spit, 
perhaps for escot^r, L. c* + eonspiiere to spit upon ; 
pref. con- -}- spuere to spit. Cf. Spit, v.] {Navi.) An 
opening out through the waterway and bulwarks of a 
ship, so that water falling on deck may flow overboard ; 
*- called also scupper hole. 

8otim>«r boss {Naut), a pipe of leather, oonvas, at- 
tached to the mouth ox the scuppers, on the ontsido of a 
vessel, to prevent the water from entering. Totten. — 
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SonpiMr sftU {NautXfik nail with a very broad head* for 
seonring: the edge or tlie hoee to the scupper. — Sotippmr 
plug {Naut . ), a plug to atop a scupper. Totten. 

fikltlp'per-noilK (akdp^pSr'nOng)^ n. [Probably of 
American Indian origin.] (Jiof.) An American grape, 
a form of Vitis vnlpiiia^ found in tlie Soutlieru Atlantic 
States, and often cultivated. 

Sonr (skOr), V. i. [Cf. ScotJE to run.] To move has- 
tily ; to scour. lObs. OT Prov. Eng.} Jfalliwelt. 

Bonzl (skOrf), n. [AS. scurfs sceorf^ or from Scand. ; 
cf. Sw. skorf, Dan. jfAwn;, Icel. skurfur. D. schurft^ O. 
schorf; all akin to AS. acwt/, and to AS. sceor/an to 
scrape, to gnaw, 0. schurff u to scrape, and probably also 
to K, scrape. Cf. Scurvy.] 1. Thin dry scales or scabs 
upon the body ; especially, thin scales exfoliated from the 
cuticle, particularly of the scalp ; dandruff. 

2. Hence, the foul remains of anything adherent. 

The scurf is worn away of each committed crime. JUruden. 

3. Anything like flakes or scales adhering to a surface. 

There Flood a hill not far, whoso ffrisly top 
Belched fire and rolling smoke } the rest entire 
Shone with a glosny scurf. Milton. 

4. {Bot.) Minute membranous scales on the surface of 

some leaves, as In the goosefoot. Gray. 

Sonrff (skOrf), n. Tlie bull trout. [Prov. Eng.} 

Etonrl'l-neM, n. 1. Quality or state of being scurfy. 

2. (Boi.) Scurf. 

Sourl'y i-f), a. [Compar. ScuRPraR (-I-5r); superl. 
ScuRFiBST.] Having or producing scurf ; covered with 
scurf ; resembling scurf. 

Scur^ri-er (skOr'rV-er), n. Ono who scurries. 

Sour^rllo (skCir'rll), a. [L. scurrilis^ fr. scurra a buf- 
foon, jester : cf. F. scurrile. j Such as befits a bulfoon 
or vulgar jester ; grossly opprobrious or lewdly jocose in 
language ; scurrilous ; as, sctirrile taunts. 

The wretched nftectation of nrurtilc laughter. Cowlcf/. 

A ncurrilr. or obscene jest will better advance you at the court 
of ChurlCH tlian your fulhcr’a ancient name. Sir JK. Srutt. 

Bour-ril^l-ty (sktSr-rTl'I-ty), n. [L. RcuTTilUnH: cf. 
F. scurriiite.} 1. The quality or state of being scurrilo 
or scurrilous; mean, vile, or obscene jocularity. 

Your reasons . . . have beem sharp and sententious, pleasant 
without sewrility. Shak. 

2. That which is scurrilo or scurrilous; gross or ob- 
scene language ; low bufloonery ; vulgar abuse. 

Intcrrupling pruyerF and Herraons with clamor and i^rurrility. 

MacauUtu, 

Syn. — ScurrilousneRft ; abuse ; insolence ; vulgarity ; 
indecency. 

Scur'rll'OOS (skSr'rlJ-us), a. [See Scurbile.] 

1. Using tlie low and indeiient language of the meaner 
sort of people, or such as only the license of bufloons 
can warrant ; as, a scurrilous fellow. 

2. Containing low iudoceucy or abuse ; mean ; foul ; 
vile ; obscenely jocular ; as, scurrilous language. 

The absurd and iicurriloux hcrinou which hud very unwisely 
been honored with impcuclunciit. MacauUnu 

Syn. — Opprobrious ; abusive : reproachful ; insult- 
ing ; insolent ; offensive ; gross j vile, ; vulgar ; low ; foul ; 
foul-mouthed ; indecent ; scurrilo ; rneaii. 

- Sour'rll-olUhly, adv. — Scnr'rll-oua-ness, n. 

Sour'tit (skGr'rTt), n. {Zo'ul.) The lesser tern (<S^«rna 
viinuta). {Prov. P^ng.} 

Scur'ry (skhr'ry), v. i. [Cf. Scur, Skirr.] To has- 
ten away or along ; to move rapidly ; to hurry ; as, the 
r.'ibbit senrried away. 

Scm'ry, w. Act of scurrying; hurried movement. 

Scur'vi-ly (skflr'vT-lj;^), adv. In a scurvy manner. 

Sour'Vi-neM (skfir^vl-nSs), n. The quality or state 
of being siuirvy ; vilenoss ; meanness. 

Scnr'vy (skfir'vy), a. [Compar. Scurvier (-vT-er) ; 
superl. Scurviest.] [From Scurf ; cf. Scurvy, n.] 

1. Covered or affected with scurf or acaba ; scabby ; 
.scurfy ; specifically, diseased with the scurvy. “ What- 
ftoi ver man ... be scurvy or scabbed.” Lev. xxi. 18, 20. 

2. Vile ; mean ; low ; vulgar ; contemptible. ” A 

scurvy trick.” Ld. Lytton. 

That snirr]/ custom of taking tobacco. Stvift. 
file] upoke such itnirr;/ and provoking terms. Shak. 

Sotir'vy, n. [Ib'obably from the same source as jcor- 
hnte^ but influenced by scurfy scurfy, scurvy, adj. ; cf. 
D. scheurhuik scurvy, G. schnrhock, LL. scorbutus. Cf. 
ScoRBUTE.] {Med.) A disease? characterized by livid 
spots, especially about the thiglis and legs, due to extrav- 
a.^.ation of blood, and by spongy gums, and bleeding 
from almost all the mucous membranes. It is accompa- 
nied by paleness, languor, depression, and general debil- 
ity. It is occasioned by confinement, innutritions food, 
and hard labor, but especially by lack of fresh vegetable 
food, or confinement for a long time to a limited range 
of fo^, which is Incapable of repairing the waste of the 
rystem. It was formerly prevalent among sailors and 
soldiers. 

Scurvy groM. [Scurvy -h grass ; or cf. Icel. .Tl'frr/akol 
scurvy grass.] (Bot.) A kind of cress iCochlcaria offlri- 
valis) growing along the seacoast of Northern Europe 
and in arctic regions. It is a remedy for the scurvy, and 
has proved a valuable food to arctic explorers. The name 
is given also to other allied species of plants. 

Sent (akfit), n. [Cf. led. skott a fox’s tail. 

(Zodl.) The tail of a hare, or of a deer, or other animal 
whose tail is short, esp. when carried erect ; hence, some- 
times, the animal itself. ”He ran like a sevV Skelton. 

How the Indian hare came to have a long tail, whereea that 
part iu others attains no higher than a scut. Sir T. JJrotone. 

My doe with the black scut. .Shak. 

II SoQ'tA (skfi^tA), n. pi. See Bcutum. 

Sou'tagO (sku^sj ; 48), n. [LL. soutapiumy from L. 
scutum a shield.] (Eng. Hist.) Shield money ; oonnnu- 
tatinn of service for a sum of money. See Es^aoe. 
Son'tal (skG^tal), a. Of or pertaining to a shield. 

A good example of these scutal monstrotities. Cusaans. 

SOQ^tO (-ttt), n. [L. scutatus armed with a shield, 




from scutum a shield.] 1. Buckler-shaped ; round, or 
nearly round. 

2. (Zool.) Protected or covered by 
bony or horny plates, or large scaies. 

Sontch (Bkach), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 

Scutched (skficht); p. pr, & vb. 7 i. 

Scutching. ] [See Scotch to cut slight- 
ly.] 1. To boat or whip ; to drub. [Old 
or Prov. Eng. &. A’cof.] 

2. To separate the woody fiber from Leaf of 

(flax, hemp, etc.) by beating ; to swingle, btllata ^ 

3. To loosen and dresJ the fiber of 

footton or silk) by beating ; to free (fibrous sabstances) 
from duat by beating atid blowing. 

Scutching machine, a machine used to scutch cotton, 
Bilk, or flax ; called also batting machine. 

Soutoll, n. 1. A wooden instrument used in soutofa- 
ing flax and hemp. 

2. The woody fiber of flax ; the refuse of scutched flax. 
“ The smoke of the burning scutch.'' Cuthbert Bede. 
Soutoh'eon ('&n), n. [Aphetic form of escutcheon.} 

1. An escutcheon ; on emblazoned shield. Bacon. 
The corpse Uy in state, with all the pomp of scutcheons, wax 

lights, black hangingrt, and mutes. Macaulay. 

2. A small plate of metal, os the shield around a key- 
hole. See Escutchicon, 4. 

Soutoh^eoned (-find), a. Emblazoned on or as a shield. 

Seutcheonrd panes in cloisters old. Lowell. 

Scutch^er (-5r), n. 1. One who scutches. 

2. An implement or machine for scutching hemp, flax, 
or cotton, etc. ; a scutch ; a scutching macliine. 

Soutoh' grass^ (grA»0- (Bot.) A kind of pasture 

5 r»88 (CynodoH Dactylon). Bee Bermuda grass ; also 
llmtration in Appendix. 

Scute (skut), n. [L. scutum a shield, 
a buckler. Bee ScuDO.] 1. A small shield. 

{Obs.} Skelton. 

2. An old French gold coin of the value 
of 38. 4d. sterling, or altout 80 cents. 

3. (ZoM.) A bony scale of a reptile or 
fish ; a large homy scale on the leg of a 
bird, or on the belly of a snake. ^ reduced. 

II Scu-tePla (skfi-t6Kla), n. pi. See Scutellum. 

II ScU'talla, n. ; pL Bcuteuje (-le). [NL., fern. dim. 
of L. scidum.} ■ (Zool.) Sec Boutellum, «., 2. 
SoU'tCl-lata (sku'tSMat), l «. [L. scutella a dish, sal- 
Sou't^-la^toa (-IS-'tSd), ) ver. Cf. Scuttle a bas- 

ket.] 1. (Zoof.) Formed like a plate or sal- 
ver ; composed of plateliko surfaces ; as, the 
scutdlaied bone of a sturgeon. Woodward. 

2. [See Boutellum.] (Zool.) Having the 
tarsi covered with broad transverse scales, 
or stmtella ; — said of certain birds. 

£tou^tel-la^on (-li'ahfin), n. (Zobl.) The 
entire covering, or mode of arrangement, of 
scales, 08 on the legs and feet of a oird. 

Sou-telli-lenn (skfi-tfil'll-fflrm), a. [L. 
scutella a dish -j- -form.} 1. Scutellate. 

2. (Hot.) Having the form of a scutellum. 

Sou- plan' tar (skfi-tsm-pian'tSr), „ ^ ^ 

a. [L. scutellus a shield -}- planta foot.] 

(Zool.) Having broad scutella on the front, a Catbird, 
and small scales on the posterior side, of the s ScutclU. 
tarsus; — said of certain birds. 

(I Sou-tenuxn (-10m), n. ; pi. Scutella (-lA). [NL., 
neut. dim. of h. scutum a shield.^ 1, (Bot.) A rounded 
apotliecium having an elevated rira formed of the proper 
thallus, the fructification of certain lichens. 

2. (Zool.) (a) The third of the four pieces forming 
the upper part of a thoraoio segment of an insect. It 
follows the scutum, and is followed by the small poatscu- 
tellum ; a scutella. See Thorax, (b) One of the trans- 
verse scales on the tarsi and toes of birds ; a scutella,, 
Sou'tl-braiu^ (skuai-brSnk), a. \Zo6l.) Bcuti- 
branchlate. — n. One of the Beutibranebiata. 

II Sou'U-bran'chi-U (-briln'kI-4), n. [NL.] (Zo- 
ol. ) Bame as Bcutibrahchiata. 

Sou^ti-bnui'olli-an (-an), n. (Zool.) One of the 
Scutibranchiata. 

II Soa^ti-bXAn^Obi-a'U (-a^A), n.i>/. [NL. See Scu- 
tum, and Brahohia.J (Zool.) An order of gastropod 
Mollusca having a heart with two auricles and one ven- 
tricle. The sbml may be either spiral or shieldlike. j 
It is now usually regarded as including only the ■ 
Rmpidoglossa and the Doeoglossa. When orljrinally «s- 
tabhshed, it included a heter^eneous group of mollusks 
having ahieldlike shells, such as Fissurella, 

Carinaria, etc. 

8oWti-bran'filll-ate (-kl-tt), a. (Zobl.) Having the 
gills protected by a shieldlike shell ; of or pertaining to 
the Scutibranchiata.— n. One of the Scutibranchiata. 

Sou-tll'6r-ous (skfi-tTf^r-Qs), a. [L. scutum shield 
-{■^erous.} Carrying a shield or buckler. 

Hou'ti-loxm (sku'tl-ffinn), a. [L. scutum shield -|- 
-fortn : cf. F. scutUorme.} Shield-shaped ; scutate. 

II ScWtl-ger (-W? w. [NL., fr. L. scutum shield -f 
gerere to bear.] (Zobl.) Any species of chilopod myria- 
pods of the genus Scutigera. They sometimes enter 
buildings and pr^ upon insects. 

Son^-pod (-pM), a. [L. scutum a shield -f pes, pe- 
dis^ a foot : cf. F. scuti^de.} (Zobl.) Having the an- 
terior surface of the tarsus covered with scutella, or 
transverse scales, in the form of incomplete bands termi- 
nating at a groove on each side ; — - saia of certain birds. 

Sont'tle (skfit^t’l), n. [As. seutel a dish, platter ; ci 
Icel. skuHll; both fr. L. scuteHa, dim. of scutra, scuta, 
a dish or platter; cf. scutum a shield. Cf. Bxxllxt.] 
1. A broad, shallow basket. 

2. A wide-mouthed vessel for holding coal ; a coal hod. 
SOQVtlO, V. i. [For scuddicy fr. acM<f.] To run with 
alTeoted precipitation ; to hurry ; to bustle ; to scuddle. 

With ths first dawn of day, old Janet was scuttling about the 
house to wake the baron. Sir W. Scott. 

SoVt'Qd, n. A quick pace ; a short run. Spectator. 



Sontlla (skfit'tn), n. [of. escoutUle, F. icouiille ; 
of. 8p. escotiUa; probably akin to Sp. esootar to cut a 
thing so as to make it fit, to hollow a garment about 
the nock, perhaps originally, to cut a bosom-shaped piece 
out, and of Teutonic origin ; cf. D. school lap, bosom, G. 
schossy Goth, skauts the liem of a garment. Gf. Sheet 
on expanse.] 1. A small oi>«niug iu an outside wall or 
covering, furuisliftd witii a lid. SiMJcificully : (a) (Naxit.) 
A Hinali opening or hatchway in tlio deck of a ship, large 
enouglt to admit a man. and with a lid for covering it ; 
also, a like hole iu tho side or bottom of a ship. (6) An 
opening in the roof of a house, with a lid. 

2. The lid or door which covers or closes an opening 
in a roof, wall, or the like. 

Bcuttls butt, or Scuttle cask (A'a?//.), a butt or cask with 
a large hole iu it, used to contain the fresh water for 
daffy use m a ship. Totten. 

BcuFtte, t). i. [imp. & p. p. Scuttled (-t’ld) ; p. pr. 
&r6. n. ScUTTLiNO (-tllug),] 1. To cut a hole or holes 
through the bottom, deck, or sides of (as of a ship), for 
any purpose. 

2. To sink by making holes through the bottom of ; 
as, to scuttle a ship. 

II Sou'tam (sku'tllm), n. ; pi. Scuta (-14). [L.] 

1. (Rom. Antiq.) An oblong shield made 
of bo^ds or wickerwork covered with leath- 
er, with sometimes an Iron rim; — carried 
chiefly by the heavy-armed infantry. 

2. (0. Eng. Jmw) A penthouse or a\vn- 

ing. [Gftj.] Burritl. 

3. (Zobl.) (a) The second and largest of 
the four parts forming the upper surface of 
a thoracic segment of an insect. It is pre- 
ceded by the prescutum and followed by the 
scutellum. Bee the Illust. under Thorax. 

(b) One of the two lower valves of the oper- ^ 

culum of a barnacle. Scutum (1). 

II 8cyb'a-la (sTb'fi-lih n. pi. [NL., fr. 

Gr. tricufiaXov dung.] (Med.) Hardened masses of feccc. 

Scyo (si), 71. Arm scye, a cutter’s term for the armhole 
or pant of tho armhole of the waist of a garment. [C\;7i<] 

Scyle (sll), V. t. [AS. .acylan to withdraw or remove.] 
To hide ; to secrete ; to conceal. {Obs.} 

Scyl^a (sTPl&), ft. A dangerous rock on the Italian 
coast opposite the wliirlpool Charyhdls on the coast of 
Sicily, — both personified in classical literature as raven- 
ous monsters. The passage between them was formerly 
considered jHirilous ; hence, the saying ” Between Bcylla 
and Charybdls,” signifying a great peril on either hand. 

II Scyl-la'a (sTl-le'4), n. [NL. See Scylla.] (Zobl.) 
A genus of oceanic nudi- 
bronchiato mollusks bav- 
iug tho small branched 
gills situated on the upper 
side of four fleshy lateral 
1 o1h?s, and on the median 
caudal crest. 




In color and fom 


Scylla:a (5. Bdwardsii). 



these mollusks closely imitate the fronds of sargassum 
and other floating seaweeds among which they live. 

Scyl-lA^ri-ail (-IS'rT-an), n. (Zobl.) One of a family 
(Scyllaridm) of macru- 
ran Crustacea, remark- 
able for the depressed 
form of the body, and the 
broad, flat antennee. Also 
used ^jeotively. 

Scyl'lit® (sYnit), n. 

(Chem.) A white crys- 
talline substance of a 
sweetish taste, resem- 
bling inosite and meto- 
meric with dextrose. It 
is extracted from the 
kidney of the dogfish (of 
the genus Sryllium)y the 
shark, and the skate. 

t^O?^ s'efLjlMITO. ^ Scyllarian Gbaevs Peronii). (}^) 

II Bcy'pha («i'f4), n. ,• pi. ScYPHAE (-fe). [NL.] (Bot.) 
See ScYPHUS, 2 (b). 

Gkry'plil-lonii (sI'fT-fflrm), «. [L. scyphus a cup -f 
-form.} (Bot.) Cup-shaped. 

II Bey-ptais'tO-mA (Bt-ns'tfi-m4>, n. ; pi. Scyphibtom- 
ATA (sFfl-stfim'A-tA), SCYPHISTOMA 
(st-fIs'tfi-mS). [NL., fr. Gr. o-irvi^oc 
a cup -f irr6fia the mouth.] (Zobl.) 

The young attached luva of Di»- 
cophora in the stage when it resem- 
bles a hjTdroid, or aotinian. 

II Bcy'pbo-tn’an'ohl-i (si^ffi- ^ 
brSn'kf-I), ii. pi. [NL., from Gr. ^ X6 

a cup -f fi^yyiov a gill.] 

(Zobl.) An order of flshea including gc.vpblstoma of Jclly- 
the blennioid and gobioid fishes, and flih ( Cyanea arciica). 
other related famiUea " Body ; '' j 

II Sor'pbO-mMln'M (d'rt-mt- Mouth; ..stolon.. 
du'sS), n. pi. [NL., fr. Gr. anv^oi cup -f- NL. medusa.} 
(Zobl.) mme as Aoraspbda, or Discophora. 

n i^-plioph'o-rl (st-fM^-rl), n.pL [NL., fr, Gr. 
arnvAot a cup -f- to bear.] (zobl.) An order of 

frosh-water fishes inhabiting tropical Africa. They have 
rudlmexitary electrical organs on each side of the tail. 

Soy'^IIS (sl'fiis), n. ; pi. Scyphi (-fi). [L,, a cup, 
Or. «ricv<^J 1. (Antiq.) A kind of large drinking cup, 
— used by Greeks and Mmans, esp. by poor folk. 

2. (Bot.) (a) The cup of a narcissus, or a sinillar ap- 
pendime to the corolla in other flowers, (b) A cup- 
shaped stem or podetium in lichens. Also colled scypha. 
See must, of Ciadonia pyxidatay under Lichen. 

Soytllf (sith), ft. [6 k. sii/u!y AS. HScy sigife; akm 
to loel. sigor a sickle, LG. segdy segedt seedy se.idy OHG. 
segansa sTckle, scythe, G. sense s^tho, and to K. saw a 
cutting instrument. See Saw.] [Written also siihe, and 
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1. An in8trun«>iit for mowing gTMSii grain, or 
the like, l>y hand, composed of a long, curving blade, 
witl> a sharp edge, made fast to a long handle, called a 
ina/Zi, which is bent into a form convenient for use. 

TIu! aharp-cdffKfl tcf/f/tc ^hea^8 up thf npirimr grass, Drayton. 

Whatever thing 

The fin/the of Time mows down, Wlton. 

2. {Antiq.) A 8cythe*sliaped blade attached to ancient 
war c))ariot8. 

Scythe (sitli), r. t. To cut with a scythe; to cut off 
as with a scythe ; to mow. [(1 /m’.] 

'I'ime had not scythed nil that youth begun. .V/jol'. 
Scythed (sithd), a. Armed with scythes, as a chariot. 

Chariots scythed. 

On thundering uxlcs rolled. (Hover. 

Scirthe'man (sitii'inSn), «. ; pi. Bcythbmbn (-ni6n). 

One who uses a scythe ; a mower. Mncatilay. 

Boythe^ltone^ (-HtOu/), n. A stone for sharpening 
scythes ; a whetstone. 

Scythe'WheV (-hwRtO, n, (ZniU.^ Wilson’s thrush ; 
— so called from its note. [Luca/, V. 

Soyth'l-ail (HTth'I-an), n. Of or pertaining to Scythia 
(a name given to the northern part of Ania, and Europe 
adjoining to Asia), or its language or inhabitants. 

Scythian lamb. (Bot.) Sco Baroaibtz. 

Scyth^l-an, n, l. A native or Inlmliltant of Scythia ; 
speclflcally {KthnoL), one of a Slavonic race which in 
arly times occupied Kawtern Europe. 

2. The language of the Scytiuans. 

II Scy^to-der'ma-ta (HPtft-dSr'mA-tA), n. pi. [NL., fr. 
Gr. cTKvTOi a hide -f- dfppa a »kin.] {Zool.) Same as 
HOLOTHUaiOlDEA. 

Sdaln (sdan), r. & n. Disdain. [GAi.] Spenser. 
’Sdeath (adoth), interj. [Corrupted fr. (7od’j death.'\ 
An exclamation expressive of impatience or anger. Shak. 
Sdelgn (sdan), V. t. To disdain. [Gbs.] 

But cither sdcigns with other to partake. Si>enser. 

Sea (s5), n. [OE. .see, AS. sB ; akin to D. zee, OS. A' 
OHG. seo, G. see, OFrios. se, Dan. so, 8w. sjo, Icol. sbcr, 
Goth, saiics, and perhaps to L. saevus fierce, savage. 
V151a.] 1. One of the larger Imdiea of salt water, less 
than an ocean, found on the earth’s surface ; a body o! 
salt water of second rank, generally forming part of, or 
connecting with, an ocean or a larger sea ; as, the Medi- 
terranean Sea ; the Sea of Manuora ; the North Sea ; 
the Caribbean Sea. 

2. An inland body of water, esp. if large or if salt or 
brackish ; as, the Caspian Sea ; the Sea of Aral ; some- 
times, a small fresh-water lake ; as, the Sea of Galilee. 

3. The ocean ; the whole body of the salt water w hich 
covers a large part of the globe. 

I marvel how the live in the sea. Sltak. 

Ambiguous between $ra and land 
The river horse and scaly crocodile. JUilton. 

4. The swell of the ocean or other body of water in a 
high wind ; motion or ai^itation of the water’s surface ; 
also, a single wave ; a billow ; as, there was a high sea 
after the storm; the vessel shipped a sea. 

6. (Jewish Antiq.) A great brazen laver in the temple 
at Jerusalem ; — so called from its size. 

Fie made a molten ten of ten cubits from brim to brim, round 
in compuM, and bve cubits the height thereof. 2 Chron. iv. Z. 

6 . Fig. : Anything resembling the sea in vostness ; as, 
A sea of glory. S/iak. 

All the space . . . wot one tea of beads. Mncaultty. 
Sea is often used in the composition of words of 
obvious signification ; as, sea - bathed, sea - beaten, sea- 
bound, sea-hred, sea -circled, jreollke. nursed, sea- 
tossed, setx- walled, wa-worn, and the like. It is also used 
either adjective] y or in combination with substantives ; as, 
sea bird, jea-blra, or seabird, sea acorn, or seot-acom. 

At sea, upon the ocean ; away from land ; figuratively, 
without landmarks for guidance ; lost ; at the mercy of 
circumstancea “ To say the old man was ai sea would 
be too feeble an expression.” O. W. Cable. — At fkll sea, 
at the height of flood tide ; hence, at the height. ” But 
now God’s mercy was at full seo.” Jer. Taylor. — Bwond 
oeai, or Beyond the sea or the seas (Law), out of the state, 
territory, realm, or country. Wharton. — Half seas over, 
half drunk. [Col/nq.] Sjtectntor. — 'BwTY sea, a sea in 
which the waves run high. - Long sea, a sea characterized 
by the uniform and steady motion of long and extensive 
wavea — Short sea, a sea in which the waves are short, 
broken, and irregular, so as to produce a tumbling or 
jerking motion. -- To go to sea, to adopt the ciUJing or oc- 
oupatioD of a sailor. 

Smi^ A'OOni (sy S^firn). (Zo'Ol.) An acorn barnacle 
{Balanus). 

SiNl' Afl'Aar (sS' Sd'dSr). (Zool.) (a) The European 
fifteen-spined stickleback (Oasterosteus spiiaichia ) ; — 
called aiM> Mrmoi'e. (h) The European tangleftsh, or piin;- 
flsh (Syngnathus aens). 

Sm' AS'ollor (os' Sa'kSr). (Naat.) See Drag sail, 
under 4th Drag. 

Sea' a-nem'O-ne (sg' 4-n8m'^-nd). (Zool.) Any one 
of numerous species of soft- 
hodied Anthozoa, belonging to 
the order Actinaria; an ac> 
tinian. 

ly They have the oral disk 
surrounded by one or more cir- 
cles of simple tapering tenta- 
cles, which are often very nu- 
merous, and when expanded 
eomewhat resemble the petals 
of flowers, with colors varied 
and often very beautiful. 

ap*' (sS' Xp'). (ZoM.) 

(a) The thrasher shark, (b) 

The sea otter. S«a Anemone (Metridtum 

Sm' aypto (O' Wi). 

Indian palm (Manicaria Plukenetii), often found float- 
ing in the sea. A. Orisebach. 




8m' Alfrew (sS' Xr'rfl). (Zool.) A squid of the genus 
Ommastrephes. See Squid. 

Sea' iMUlk'' (a5' bXnkO- 1. The seashore. Shak. 
2. A bank or mole to defend against the sea. 
Sea'-bar' (sS'biir'), n. (ZodlA A tern. 

Sea' bar'irow (sS' bfirVo). (Zool.) a sea purse. 
Sea' baaa' (sS' bAs'). (Zool.) (a) A large marine 
food fish (Setranns, 
or Centropristis, atra- 
rius) which 
abounds ou 
the Atlan- 
tic coast of 
the Uuitod 
Slates. It 
is dark bluish, 
with black bands, and 
more or loss varied Soa Bom (a). 

with small white ^ 
spots and blotches. Called also, locally, blue bass, black 
sea bass, blackfish, bbu'Jish, ami black perch, (b) A Cali- 
fornia food fish (Cynoscion nobUe)\ — called also white 
sea bass, and sea salmon. 

Bml' bat' (se' bSt/). (Zool.) Bee Batkish (a). 
SeaHMaob' (se'bech'), u. A beack lying along the 
sea. ” TJje bleak seabeach.^* Lonrjfelloic. 

Sea' bean' (sS' bSn'). (Bot.) Same aa F 1 . 01 UOA bran. 
Sea' bear' CBS' bSr'). \Zo6L) (a) Any fur seal. Sec 
under Fua. (h) The wldte bear. 

Sea'board' (sS'bSrd'), n, (Bot.) A green seaweed 
(Cladophora rupestris) growing in dense tufts. 

Sea' beaat' (ae' best/). (Zool.) Any large marine 
mammal, as a sed, walrus, or cetacean. 

Sea' bird' (ax' bSrd'). (Zool.) Any swimming bird 
frequenting the sea ; a sea fowl. 

Sea' blue' (sS' blit'). (Bot.) A plant (Sumla mari- 
tima) of the Goosefoot familv? growing in salt marshes. 
Sea'-bluVber (se'bltt b'bftr), a . (Zool. ) a jellyfish. 
Sea'board' (aS'bSrd'), n. ISca -j board, F. bord 
side.] The seashore ; seacoast. Ld. Jlrmcr.<t. 

Sea'board', o. Bordering upon, or being near, tho 
soa; seaside; seacoast; seaboard town. 

Sea'board', adv. Toward the soa. [i?.] 

Sea' boat' (s5' b5t'). [AS. sSibCit.'] 1. A boat or ves- 
sel adapted to the open sea ; hence, a veascl considered 
with reference to her power of resisting a storm, or 
maintaining herself in a heavy sea ; as, a good sea boat. 

2. (Zool.) A chiton. 

Sea'bord' (aS'biSrd'l, n. & a. Sec Seaboard. 
8ea'‘>bor'der-l]lg (sS'bSr'dSr-Iug), a. Bordering on 
the sea ; situated beside the sea. J)raytoit. 

Saa'-bom' (sS'bflrn'), a. 1. Bom of the soa ; produced 
by the sea. “Neptune and his sea-born niece.” Waller. 
2. Bom at soa. 

Soa'bonnd' (se'bonnd'), a. Bounded by the sen. 

Sea' bow' (s3' bS/). See Murine rainbow, under 
Rainbow. 

Soa' boy' (so' boi'). A boy employed on shiplward. 
Sea' breach' (se' brech'). A breaking or overflow of 
a bank or a dike by the sea. V Estrange. 

Sea' bream' (»e' brSm'). (Zool.) Any om; of several 
species of sparoid fishes, especially the coiiimon Euro- 
pean species (Pagellus cent rod ontns), the Bpanish (P. 
Oweni), and the black aess bream (Cantharus lineatus) ; 
— called also old wife. 

Sea' brief' (««' br5f'). Same as Sea letter. 

Sea' bug' (sS' bfig'). (Zool.) A chiton. 

Sea'-bidlt' (se'bFit'), o. Built at, in, or by the sea. 
Sea' bnt'ter-lly' (bftt't5r-fli'). (Zool.) A ptcropo<i. 
Sea' oab'bage (se^ kXb'bXj ; 48). (Bot.) Bee Sea 
kale, under Kalr. 

Sw' naif ' (se' kUf'). (Zoiil.) The common seal. 

Sea' Oa*na'ry (se' kA-nS'ry). [So calleil from a whis- 
tling sound which it makes.] (Zool.) Tho beluga, or 
white whale. 

Sea' oap'tain (ti^ kSp'tln). The captain of a vessel 
that sails upon the sea. 

Sea' card' (sS' kUrd'). Mariner’s card, or compass. 


was found floating in the Indian Ocean before the tree 
was known, and called sea cocoanut, and double cocoanut. 

Sea' ool'an-der (sfl' kCl'an-dSr). (Bot.) A large 
blackish seawef>d (Agarum 2'urneri), the frond of which 
is punctured with many little holes. 

Sea' ode'wort' ( bS' kSKwHrt/), (Bot.) Bea cabbage. 

Sea' com'paaa (s3' kfim'pas). Tlio mariner’s com- 


«) a 
b) I 


The wolf 
Any ma- 


Sea' cat'flaii' (»5' kSt'ftsh'). ) . (Zddi.) (« 

Sea' oat' (s5' kXt/). f fish. (b\ 

rine siluroid fish, as JElurichthys marinvs, and Arinus 
felis, of the eastern coast of the United States. Many 
8])ecie8 are found ou the coasts of Central and South 
America. 

Sea' Cliart' (sS' chXrt'). A chart or map on which 
the lines of the shore, islands, shoals, harbors, etc., are 
delineated. 

Sea' ohlok'weed' («5' chTk'wSd'). (Bot.) A fleshy 
plant (Armaria peploides) growing in large tufts in the 
sands of the oorthera Atlantic seacoast ; — called also 
sea sandwort, and sea purslane. 

Sea' olam' (ex' klXm'). (Zobl.) Any one of the large 
bivalve moUusks found on the open seacoast, especially 
those of the family Mactridte, as the common American 
Bpecies (i^^ ac/ra, or Spisnla, stdidissima) ', — called also 
bench clam, and snrf clam. 

Sea' coal' (s5' kSl'). Coal brought by sea ; — a name 
by which mineral coal was formerly designated in the 
south of England, in distinction from charcoal, which 
was brought by land. 

Bea-ooal ^lag (Founding), facing consisting of pulver- 
ized bitummous coal. 

Bea'OOaat' (sS'kSst'), n. The shore or border of the 
land adjacent to the soa or ocean. Also used adjectively. 

8aa^ bob' (se'kSb'). (Zoul.) The hlack-bacaed gull, 

Saa^ cook' (sy kSk'). l. in a steamship, a cook or 
valve close to the vessel’s side, for closing a pipe which 
communicates with the sea. i 

2. (Zodl.) (a) The black-bellied plover, (h) A gur- 1 
nard, as the European red gurnard ( Trigln pini). \ 

Saa^ oo'ooa (sS^ k50t$). (Bot.) A magnificent palm 
(Lodoicea Bechellarum) found only in the Seychelles 
Islands. The fruit is an immense two-lobed nut. It 




Sea Cucumber ( Pentacta 
Jroudosu ). 


pass. See under Compass. 

Sea' coot' (h 5' kbot'). (Zool.) A scoter duck. 

Sea' OOrn' (se' k6r)j'). (Zool.) A yellow cylindrical 
mass of egg capsules of certain «i)eciHs of whelks (Buc- 
cinum), which resembles an ear of maize. 

Sea' cow' (se' koW). (Zobl.) (a) The manatee. (6) 
The dugong. (c) The walrus. 

Bea' oraw'fian' (^3' kra'llsh'). j (Zool.) Any crusta- 
Sea' oray'flah' (sS'krS'lTsli'). j cean of the genus 
Palinurus and 
allied genera, ns 
the European 
spiny lobster (/*. 
vulgaris), whicli 
is much used as 
nn article of food. 

Bee Lobster. 

Sea' crow' 
fsS'kro'). (Zobl.) 
la) The cboug}>. 

U reland] (b) 

The cormorant. 

(c) Tho black- 

headod pewit, „ „ „ . . . , „ 

and other gulls. Crawfish (Palinums mtlgaris). 

(d) The skua. (e) The razorbill. [Orktiey Islands] 
{/) The coot. 

Bea' cu'cum-ber (se' kti'- 

klim-bSr). (Zobl.) Any large 
holothurian, especially one of 
those l>clonging to the genn>» 

Pentacta, or Cucumaria, as tlur 
common American and European 
species (P. frondosa). 

Bea' dace' (se' dSs/). (Zobi. 

Tho European sea i)erclj. 

Sea' daf'lo-dll (se' dsi'iw 

dTl). (Bot.) A European anmryl- 
lidaceous p 1 a n t (Paticrntimn 
maritiinmn). 

Sea' dev'U (se' d0v'’i). (Zo- 
ol.) (a) Any very largo ray, c»- 
Ijecially any species of the 
genus Manta or Cephaloptera, 
some of which become more than 
twenty feet across and weigh several tons. See ol^o Ox 
ray, under 
Ox. (b) Any 
large cephn- 
lopod, as a 
large Octo- 

PUB, 

giant squid i 
(Architeu- 
t hi s). Bee 
Devilfish. 

(c) The an- 
gler. 

Sea' dOH' 

(se' d5g^. 

1. (Zobl.) 

(a) The dogfish. (6) The common seal. 

2. An old sailor ; a salt, [t'otloq.] 

Sea' dot'ter-el (»e' d6t't6r-31 ). ( Zobl. ) The turnFtone. 
Itea' dove' (se' dfiy/). (Zobl.) The little auk, or 
rotche. See Tlhist. of Rotche. 

Sea' drag'on (h 5' drttg'Cn). (Zobl.) (a) A dragonet, 
or sculpin. (b) The pegasus. 

Sea' dral^ (s?' drak'). (Zobl.) The pewit gull. 

8m' duck' (s3' dftk/). (Zobl.) Any one of numerous 
species of ducks w'hich frequent the seacoasts and feed 
mainly on fishes and mollusks. Tho scoters, eiders, old 
squaw, and ruddy duck are examples. Tliey may be dis- 
tii^ished by the lobate hind toe. 

Sea' ea'jKle (sS' 8'g’I). 1. (Zobl.) Any one of several 
species of nsh-catlng eagles of the genus llolwetns and 
allied genera, as the North Pacific aca. eagle (//. pela- 
givus), which has w-hite shoulders, head, rump, and tall ; 
the European white-tailed eagle (//. albicillcn ; and the 
Indian white-tailed sea eagle, or fishing eagle 
ichthya'etvs). The bald eagle and the osprey are also 
sometimes classed as sea eagles. 

2. (Zobl.) The eagle ray. Bee under liAY. 

Baa'-aar' (s^'Sr'), n. (Zobl.) Any species of ear- 
sh^d shells of tho genus Holiotis. Bee Abalonb. 

BM' aal' (os' 51'). (Zobl.) The conger eel. 

Saa' aSE' (se' 8g'). (Zobl.) A sea urchin. 

Baa' ara-phant (s5' el'ft-font). (Zobl.) A very large 
seal (Macrorhinus prohosddeus) of the Antarctic Seas, 
much hunted for its oil. It sometimes attains a length 
of thirty feet, and is remarkable for the prolongation of 
the nose of the adult male Into an erectile elastic pro- 
boscis, about a foot in length. Another species of smaller 
size (M. angustirostris) occurs on the ooast of Lower 
Collfonda, but is now nearly extinct 



Sc« Devil (Mafifn.or Ophoinptrvn, hirnatnt). 
b rijifier hide of llcatl.nhowiny Gill Openings j 
c Gills, enlarged. 



8ea Elephant (it. pcdhotcideus). 


file, aenkte, efire, &m, firm, fisk, flaal, f|ll ; 8ve, flivent, 4ad, ffira, recent ; Ice, Idea, Ul ; Old, Obey, Orb, Odd ; 



8c>a I’an ( Gorgonia 
,Hubeituni ). rrag* 
inent. Nat. size. 


. mk WAN 

Mttf iMOf (nS^ fXoO' Aoy gorgonlia which 

hrsnchei in •> fwolike form, eitpecii^y 
Oorgotiia /laheUum of Florida and the 
Weiit Indies. 

8eaW«r (sS'fftr^Sr), n. [Sea + 
fore.] One who follows the sea as a 
businesB; a mariner; a sailor. 

Bda'lwr^lngt a. Following the busi- 
ness of a mariner; as, a sea/aring 

“Si*'fi*tll'er(syfgth'Sr). {Zodl.) 

Any gorgonian which branches in a 
plumelika form. 

8«ft' fennel (sg' fgn^nSl). (Boi.) 

Bmphire. 

Sm^ fon^ (sS' fSmO. (Zo'al.) Any gorgonian which 
branches like a fern. 

Sml' fighr (sg^ fitO* An engagement between ships 
at sea ; a naval battle. 

Saa' Ur' fSr'). {Zool.) a sertularian hydroid, 
especially Sertularia abietina, which branches like a 
miniature fir tree. 

Sea^ flOW'^tr (sg^ flou%). iZool.) A sea anemone, 
or any relate anthozoan. 

Sm' fom^ (sg' fgmO* 1. Foam of sea water. 

2. (Min,) Meerschaum; — called also sea /rof A. 

Sea' fOWF (sg^ fouh)* (Zo6l.) Any bird which habitu- 
ally frequents the sea, as an auk, gannet, gull, tern, or 
petrel ; also, all such birds, collectively. 

Sea' loz^ (sg' fgks^). (Zo'dl.) The thrasher shark. 
8^6 7 iirabhxii* 

Sea' frotb^ (sg' frgth'; 115). See Sxa foaji, 2. 

Soa'-gate' ) (sg'gStO, n. A long, rolling swell of the 

Sea'— gait' j sea. Ham. Nav. Encyc. 

Sea' gauge' (se' gaj'). See under Gauge, n. 

Sea' gher'kln (s^ gSr'kTn), or Sea' glr'kln (gSr'- 
kTn). (Zool.) Any small holothuriau resembling in form 
a jerkin. 

Sea' gln'ger (sg' jTn'jSr). (Zool.) A hydroid coral 
of the genus Millepora, especially M. alcicornU^ of the 
West Indies and Florida. So called because it stings the 
tongue like ginger. See Tllvst. under Mullkfors. 

8m' glr'olea (sg' gSr'd’lz). (Hot.) A kind of kelp 
(Laminaria digitata) with palmately cleft fronds ; — 
called also tea wand, seaware, and taitgle. 

Sea'glrt' (sg'gert'), a. Surrounded by the water of 
the sea or ocean ; as, a seagirt isle. Milton. 

Sea' god' (se' gSdO. A marine deity; a fabulous 
being supposed to live in, or have dominion over, the 
se^ or some particular sea or part of the sea, as Neptune. 

Sea' god'doaa (-dga). A goddess supposed to live in 
or reign over the sea, or some part of the sea. 

Saa'go'lnf (sg'gg/Ing), a. Going upon the sea ; es- 
pecially, sailing uiran the deep sea ; — used in distinction 
from coasting or river, as applied to vessels. 

Sea' gooae' (sg' gobs'), A phalarope. 

Sea' gown' (s5' goun'). A gown or frock with short 
sleeves, formerly worn by mariners. i^hak. 

Sea' grape' (aS'/nrSp'). l. (Bot.) (a) The gulf weed. 
Bee under GuLf. (o) A shrubby plant (Coccoloha uvi- 
Jera) growing on the sandy shores of tropical America, 
somewhat resembling the grapevine. 

2. pi. (Zool.) The clusters of gelatinous egg capsules 
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of a Bt^uld (Loligo), 


. (Bot.) 



Sea Grape* (2\ or Egg 
CoBi'S of Loligo, 


Sea' gran' (se' gr&s'). 

E^rass. 

Bn' neen' (sS' gren'). The 
green oclor of sea water. 

Sea'-green', a. Of a beau- 
tiful bluish green color, like sea 
water on soundings. 

Sea' gud'geon (sS' gfiJ'Qn). 

(Zool.) The European black 
goby (Gobius niqcr). 

Sea' gull' (s^' ghl'). (Zool) 

Any gull living on the seacoast. 

II wall (s^k), n. A Jewish 
dry measure containing one 
third of an ephah. 

Sea' bare' CBS' h&r'). (Zool.) Any tectibranchiate 
mollusk of the genus Aplysia. Bee Apltsia. 

Sea' hawk' (sS' hak'). (ZoU.) A jager gull. 

Bn' hnth' (iXf hSth'). (Bot.) A low perennial plant 
(Frankenia Imvis) resembling heath, growing along the 
seashore in Europe. 

Sn' hedge'bOg' (sS'b^'hb^V (Zool) A sea urchin. 

Sn' h^(s*' hfin'). (Zo'dlT) The common guillemot ; 
—applied also to various other sea birds. 

Sea' hn' (s8' h5g'). (JSToof.) The porpoise. 

Bn' hoFly (sS' hSl'iy). (Bot.) An evergreen sea- 
shore plant (Eryngium marUimum). Bee Erynqium. 

Bn' hollll' (sS' hdm'). A small uninhabited island. 

a t holm'- (Bot.) 1^ holly. 

' hone' (^ bfirs'). 1. A fabulous creature, half 
horse and hall fish, represented in clasaio mythology as 
driven by sea gods or ridden by the Nereida. It is also 
dspioted in heraldry. Bee HirrocAMPus. 

2. (Zo^l.) (a) The walrus, (b) Any fish of the genus 
Hippocampus. 

I2r** In a passage of Dryden's, the word is supposed 
to refer to the hippopotamus. 

Sn' hvl'wer (sV bttl'vSr). (Bot.) Sea holly. 
Sn'-to'laad (siT'iond), a, Of or pertaining to cer- 
tain islands alng the coast of South Cfarolina and Geor- 
gia ; as, m-iftofMl cotton, a superior cotton of long fiber 
produoM on those islands. 

Sn' W'ly (sr IW'iy). (Zodl) a medusa, or jeUyfish. 
8nk(slk).fi. Soap prepared for use in milling cloth. 
Sn' fadr (sB' (Sot.) See under Kau. 
in' tt^<4' kTiig'). One of the leaders among the 
Norsemens^o passed tMir lives in roving the seas in 
fMroh of plunder and adventures ; a Norse pirate chief, 
we the Note under VxEnro. 


8nl (sH), n. [OE. sele, AS. seolb./ akin to OHO. 
selaA, Dan. s»l, 8w. sjdl, Icel. selr.] (Zodl.) Any 
aquatic carnivorous mammal of the families PhocicUe 

and Otariidm. 




Sea Leopard tOgmorhinm U'jUonyr). 


Common Seal {Fhoca vitulina), 

Beals inhabit seacoasts, and are found principally 
in the higher latitudes of both hemispheres. There are 
numerous species, bearing such popular names as sc/i 
lion, sea leopard, sea bear, or ursine, seal, fur seal, and 
sea elephant. The bearded seal (Erignathus harbatus), 
the hooded seal (Cystophora cristata), and the ringed seal 
(Phoca festida), are northern smcies. Bee also Eared 
seal. Harp seat, Honk seal, and Fur seal, under Eaekd, 
Habf, Monk, and Fur. Beals are much hunted for their ! 
skins and fur, and also for their oil, which in some species 
is very abundant. 

Harbor ssal (Zool), the common aeaKPhocavitulina). 
It inhabits botli the North Atlantic and the North Paifsifio 
Ocean, and often ascends rivers : — called also marbled 
.seal, native seal, river seal, hay seal, land seal, sea calf, sea 
cat, sea dog, dotard, ranger, selchie, langflsh. 

I^,n. [OE. seel, OF. seel, F. sceau, fr. L. sigillum 
a little figure or image, a seal, dim. of signum a mark, 
sign, figure, or image. Bee Sion, n., and cf. Sioil.] 

1. An en^aved or inscribed stamp, used for making an 
impression m wax or other soft substance, to be attached 
to a document, or otherwise used by way of authentica- 
tion or security. 

2. Wax, wafer, or other tenacious substance, set to an 
instrument, and impressed or stamped with a beal ; as, 
to give a deed under hand and seal 

Till thou canut rail the seal from off my bond 

Thou but offcnd’Bt thy lung* tu ^peuk loud. STiak. 

3. That which seals pr fastens ; esp., the wax or wafer 
placed on a letter or other closed pa^r, etc., to fasten it. 

4. That which confirms, ratines, or makes stable ; 

that which authenticates ; that which secures ; assurance. 
“ Under the seal of silence.” Milton. 

Like a red seal 1* the «etting sun 

On the good and the evil men have done. ZongfeUow, 

6. An arrangement for preventing the entrance or 
return of gas or air Into a pipe, by which the open end 
of the pipe dips beneath the surface of water or other 
liquid, or a deep bend or sag in the pipe is filled with 
the liquid ; a drmntrap. 

areat ssal. Bee under Great. — Privy ssal. Bee under 
Prtvy, a. — Seal lock, a lock in which the keyhole is cov- 
ered by a seal in such a way that the lock can not be 
opened without rupturing the seal. — 8«al manual. Bee 
under Manuau, a. — 8«al ring, h ring having a seal en- 
graved on it. or ornamented 'mth a device resembling a 
seal; a signet ring. Bhak. 

Sell, t’. t. &p» p> Sealed (s51d) ; p.pr. dr rh. 

n. Bbalino-I [Ok. selen; cf. OF. .seeter.seieler, F. scel- 
ler, LL. sigillare. Bee Beal a stamp.] 1. To set or 
affix a seal to ; hence, to authenticate ; to confirm ; to 
ratify ; to establish ; as, to seal a deed. 

And with my hand I seal my true heart’s love. Shak. 

2. To mark with a stamp, as an evidence of standard 
exactness, legal size, or merchantable quality; as, to 
seal weights and measures ; to seal silverware. 

3. To fasten with a seal; to attach together with a 
wafer, wax, or other substance causing adhesion ; as, to 
seal a letter. 

4. Hence, to shut close ; to keep close ; to make fast ; 
to keep secure or secret. 

Seal up your lip*, and give no word* but ** mum.” Skak. 

6. To fix, as a piece of iron in a wall, with cement, 
plaster, or the like. Gwilt. 

6. To close by moans of a seal ; as, to seal a drainpipe 
with water. Bee 2d Beal, 5. 

7. Among the Mormons, to confirm or set apart as a 
second or additional wife, [f/fo/r, U. 

If amannnoe married denire* a second helpmate . , . i^he is 
sealed to him under the aoivtnn eanctiun of the church. 

Ji. StUfiMiury. 

Sail, V. i. To afiSx one *0 seal, or a seal. [06^.] 

I will seal unto this bond. Shak. 

Sea' la'oea (sS' 15's6z). (Bot.) A kind of seaweed 
(Chorda Filum) having blackish cordlike fronds, often 
many feet long. 

8m' lam'^7 (se' IKm'pry). (Zodl.) The common 
lamprey. 

Sea' lan'gaan (§5' Iks'gwtj). Tl»e peculiar lan- 
guage or phraseology of seamen ; sailor^s cant. 

Saa' laik' (sS'l&rk'). (Zool.) (a) The rock pipit 
(Anthus obscurus), (b) Any one of several small sand- 
pipers and plovers, ss the ringed plover, the turnstone, 
the dunlin, and the sanderilng. 

Sea' laT'an-der (sS' IS^n-dSr). (Bot.) Bee Marsh 
rosenutry, under Harsh. 

Sea' laW'lTiBr (sF ln'yir). (ZoU.) The gray snap- 
per. Bee under BNArmu 

Saal'-taeWB' (aSl'broun'), a. Of a rich dark brown 
color, Uka the fur of the fur seal after it is dyed. 

Sea' legr (.Of »gz'). Legs able to maintain their 
nossessor upright in mrmy weather at sea, that is, abil- 
ity to stand or walk steadily on deck when a vessel is roll- 
ing or pitching in a rough sea. [£r<i<forz* Cant) Totten. 

laa^ lem'ea (sC' H&'On). (Zodl.) Any one of sev- 
eral speoiea of nudlbranohiate moUuiks of the genus 
Doris and allied genera, having a smooth, thick, convex 
yellow body. 

Wp^). (Zodl) Any one of 
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several species of qiotted seals, especially Ogmorkinus 
leptonyx, and ~ 

Leptonychotss 
yVeddelli, of 
the Antarctic 
Ocean. The 
North Pacific 
sea leopard 
the harbor 
seal. 

Se Al'er 

(»el'Sr), n. One who seals ; especially, an officer whose 
duty It is to seal writs or instruments, to stamp weights 
and measures, or the like. 

Soal'er, n. a mariner or a vessel engaged in the 
business of capturing seals. 

Sea' lot'ter (sE' let'tSr). (Mar. Law) The custom- 
ary certificate of national character which neutral mer- 
chant vessels are bound to carry in time of war ; a pass- 
port for a vessel and cargo. Butrill* 

Soa' let'tuoe (sS' ict'tls). (Bot.) Tlie green papery 
fronds of several seaweeds of the genus Viva, sometimes 
used as food. 

Sea' lev'el (sS' ISv'Sl). Tlie level of the surface of 
the sea ; any surface on the same level w ith the sea. 

Sealgh (sSlk), Belch, n. (Z<wl.) kmK\. 

Sea' ui'y (sS' ITl'y). (ZoOl.) A crinoid. 

Seal'ing was' (sSl'Ing wSks'). A compound of the 
resinous materials, pigments, etc., used as a material for 
seals, as for letters, documents, etc. 

Sea' U'on (sS' li'Gn). (Zool) Any one of several 
large species of seals of the family 
Otariidse, native of the Pacific 
Ocean, especially the soutliern 
sea lion (Otaria jubata) of the 
Bouth American coast ; 
the northern sea lion 
(Eumciopias Stelleri) 
found from California 
to Japan ; and the 
black, or California, 
sea lion (Zalophn.s 
Californianus), which 
is c o m in o n on tlic 
rocks near Ban Fran- 
cisco. 

Sea' loach' (sS' 

IBch'). (Zool) The 
three-bearded rockllng. 



California Bea I.ion (Zalophus 
Galifomianw). 


Bee Hocklino. 

Sea' lonae' (sW lous'). (Zool.) Ar^ one of numer- 
ous species of isopod crustaceans of Cymoihoa, Livon- 
ecn, and allied genera, mostly parasites on fishes. 

Iteam (sem), n. Baiii.] Grease ; tallow ; lard. 

[O^jr. or Prov. Eng.] Shak. Lryden. 

Seam. n. [OK. seem, zaatn, A6. se(im; akin to D. 
zoom, OHG. soum, O. saunt, LG. soom, Icel. saumr, Bw, 
& Dan. sbm, and E. sew. Bee Sew to fasten with 

thread.] 1. Tlie fold or line formed by sewing together 
two pieces of cloth or leather. 

2. Hence, a line of junction ; a joint ; a suture, as on 
a ship, a floor, or other structure ; the line of union, or 
joint, of two boards, planks, metal plates, etc. 

Precepts should be so finely wrouaht together . . . that no 
coarse seam may diBCovor where they join. Addison. 

3. (Oeol & Mining) A thin layer or stratum ; a nar- 
row vein between two thicker strata ; as, a seam of cooL 

4. A line or depression left by a cut or wound ; a scar ; 
a cicatrix. 

Beam blast, a blast made by putting the powder into 
scams or cracks of rocks. — Seam lace, a laco used by car- 
riage makers to cover seams and c^ges ;- called also 
seaming lace.— Bwa presser. (a) A heavy roller 

to press down newly plowed furrows, (ft) A tailor's syl- 
iron for pressing seams. Eniaht.—Bsem set, a set for 
flattening the seams of metal sheets, leather work, etc. . 


'. t. Rrnp. &. p. p. Beamed (sSmd ) ; p. pr. Jb 
rh. n. BsAMiNo.t 1. To form a seam uj^u or of ; to join 
by sewing togetner ; to unite. 

2. To mark with something resembling a seam ; to 
line ; to scar. 

Seamed o'er with wounds which hit own iaber gave. Pops. 

S. To make the appearance of a seam in, as in knitting 
a stocking ; hence, to knit with a certain stitch, like that 
in such knitting. 

“ ,, V. i. To become ridgy ; to crack open. 

Later their lipe began to perch and seam. L. WaUaee. 
n. [AB. se&m, LL. sauma, L. sagma a pack- 
saddle, fr. Gr. adyfia, ^ Bumfter.] A denomination 
of weight or measure. Bpecifically : (a) The quantity of 
eight bushels of grain. **A seam of oats. ’ ’ P. Plowman, 
(&3 The quantity of 120 pounds of glass. {E^ng."] 

Boa'-maid' (sS'mSd'), n. 1. The mermaid. 

2. A sea nymph. 

SM'HBiali' (sS'mXlOi + (perhaps) Malt Hal- 

ly, for Mary; hence, ^ov. E. mally a hare.] (ZoU.) A 
gull ; the mew. 

Baa'kWUI (sS'mXn), n. ; pi. Bmambn (-m9n). A mer- 
man ; the male of the mermaid. [iS.] ” Not to mention 
mennalda or seamen.” ^ 

Saa'ttUUDt (sS'mon), n. ; pH. Biamin (-men). [AS. sB- 
mon.] One whose occupiraon is to assist in the manage- 
ment of ahipe at sea ; a mariner ; a sailor ; — 
to ofiBoers and common mariners, but especially to the 
latter. Opposed to landman^ or landsman. 

Able tttpfn. a Milor who is practically conversant with 
all the duties of common seamanship. — Ordlaary ••aasaa. 
Bee OimNABT. 

Saa'lnaa^OBa' (4Ik'), a. Having or showing the skill 
of a practical seaman. 

BM'man-alllPT n. The skill of a good seaman ; the 
art, or skill int&e art, of working a ship. 

Bm' aattHa (sS' min'tls). (ZoU.) A squilla. 
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mJUriM' (aS' ToJUry). Land which hordcra on the 
aea ; the seauiore. Shak. 

Ton are near the tea m>rge of a land teeming with tile. 

J. Burrougha. 

Saa'teark' (eS'mSrk^), n. Any elevated object on 
land which aervee as a guide to mariners ; a iMaooa ; 
a landmark visible from the sea, as a hill, a tree, a 
steeple, or the like. Bhak. 

8m' mat'" (sS' mftt'^). {Zo'ol.) Any bryozoan of the 
genus Fluitra or allied genera which form Iroudllke 
corals. 

Bo*' maw' (»5' ma'). (Zndl.) The sea mew. 

Setinod (8?md), a. {Falconry) Out of condition ; not 
in good condition ; — said of a hawk. 

Boa'-moll^ (sS'raglO, «. {Zool.) The sea mew. 

Boa' mew^ (sS' mu'). {Zdoh) A gull; the mew. 

So*' mllO' (s5' mil'). A geographical rafle. Boe 
Mu.*. 

So*' milk'wort' (sB' mTlk'wfirt'). {Fot.) A low, 
fleshy perennial herb {Qlaui maritlma) found along 
northern seashores. 


owl' fas' oul'). 

Be*' p*d' efts' pXd{). 

“ * pwr'Wlt (•8' pSr'r 


1. The act or process of 



Sea Mom (Biallarin ciliafa). 
oo Otreiu ; p Pedicollarift ; 
V V Vlbraeulo) < e Zoosoiuru. 


Soam'lllf (ftSm'Tng), n. 
forming a seam or joii^. 

2. (FisAinff) The cord 
or roTO at the margin of 
a seine, to which the 
luoshes of the net are at> 
tached. 

Beaming machine, a ma- 
chine for uniting the 
edges of sheet -metal 
plates by bonding them 
and pinching them to- 
gether. 

Seamlei*, a. With- 
out a seam. 

Christ's aeamkiag coat, all 
of a piece. Jer. Taylor. 

Sea' monk' (e8' 
m B n k ' {Zool.) Bee 
Monk seaiy under Mourn. 

Boa' mon'stor (sS' 
mbn'stSr). {Zool.) Any 
larae sea animal. 

Boa' moos' (s8' mils'; 

115). {Zool,) Any 
branched marine bryozoan resembling moss. 

Soa' monae' (s^ moua'). {Zool.) (a) A dorsibran* 
chiate annelid^ belonging to .dljpA- 
roiite and allied genera, having 
long, slender, hairlike setae ou 
the sides, (h) The dunlin. 

Saam'ator (sSm'stSr), n. [Bee 
SEAMSTBSsa.] One who sews 
well, or whose occupation is to 
ftew. [06a] 

Beam'atroaa (sSm'atrSs ; 277), 
n. [From older aeamsler^ proi>- 
erly fern., AB. sedmeslre. See 
Bsau.] a woman whose occupa- 
tion is sewing ; a needlewoman. 

Boam'atress-y (-y), n. The 
business of a seamstress. 

Boa' nmfl' (sS' mQd'). A rich 
slimy deposit in salt marshes and 
aloiw the seashore, sometimes 
used as a manure ; — called also 
sea ooze. 

Boam'jT (sSm'j^), a. Having 8®* Mouse {Aphrodite 
a seam; ooutainum seams, or acuUata). 

showing them. ** Maay a seamy soar. ” Bums. 

Eveiything has Its fair, os well oa its teamy, side. Sir W. Scott. 

Soan (sSn), n. A seine. See Sanrs. [Prov. Fng.J 

llBd'anoe' (st'hws'), n. [F., fr. JL sedens, -eniis^ 
p. pr. of sedere to sit. See Sit.] A session, as of some 
public body ; especially, a meeting of spiritualists to re- 
ceive spirit coxnmnnioations, so called. 

Soa' neo'dle {b& nS^d’!). (Zobl.) Bee OABnsH (a). 

Boa' not'tlo (se' nSt't'i). A jell^h, or medusa. 

Boan'na-olllo (s8u'nh-kT), n. [Gael, seanachaidh.^ 
A bard among tlie Highlanders of Scotland, who pre- 
served and repeated the traditions of the tribes ; aUo, a 
genealogist. [Written also sen- 
nachy.] [5co/.] 

Boa' on'lon (sS' fin'yQn). 

{Bot.) The officinal squilL See 
Squill. 

Boa' OOM' (sS' Soz'). Same 
as Bba mitd. Mortimer, 

or'ailfo (sS' 8r'«nj). 

{Zodl.) A large American holo- 
thurian -{Lojpiothuria Fabricii) 
having a bright orange convex 
body covered with flnely granu- 
lated ftcales. Its expanded tenta- 
cles are bright red. 

Boa' ot'tor (se' 5t't5r). {Zodl.) An aquatic carnivore 
{EnkydrU lu- / 

fHjr, or marina) 
found in the 
North Pa- 
eifle Ocean. 

Its fur is highly 
valued, espe- 
cially by the 
Chinese. It is 
allied to the com- 
mon otter, but is larger, with 
feet more decidedly webbed. Soa otter. 

8sa-ett«r’s oabbafs (Bot.\ a gigantic kelp of the Pacific 
Ocean {Nereocystis Luikeana). Bee NaasooTvm. 






(Zt>6L) The lumpflah. 
iZo'61.) A starfish. 

_ „ „ 'rttt). {Zo'61.) The puffin. 

Boa' |MiriirUlkO(B8'|^trIj). j/po/.) The gllthead 
(Crenilobrus tnelom)^ a nah of the British coasts. 

Sea' paaa' (se' i^)* A document carried by neu- 
tral merchant vessels in time of war, to show their na- 
tionality ; a sea letter or passport. See Passfobt. 

Boa' poach' CBS' pSoh'). XZoM.) A beautiful Ameri- 
can asciaian {Cynthia^ or Halch 
oynthia^ pyriformis) having the 
size, form, velvety surface, and 
color of a ripe peach. 

Soa' poar' («5' pftr'). {Zodi.) 

A pedunculated ascidiau of the 
genus BoUonia. 

8oa'-poa' (se'pgn'), n. {Zodl.) 

A penuatula. 

Bml' porch' (se' p3roh'). (Zo- 
ol.) (o) The European bass {Roc- 
cus, or LabraXf lupm) ; — called 
also sea dace. (6) The cunner. 

(r) The sea bass, (rf) The name is a.. 
applied also to other species of fisltes. 

Soa' phoaa'ant (fgz'ant). {Zo6l.) The pintail duck. 

Soa' pie/ (s5' pi'). {Zobl.) The oyster catcher, a 
limiooliue bird of the genus Hsematopus. 

Soa' plo'. A dish of crust or pastry aud meat or flsli, 
etc., cooked together in alternate layers, — a common 
food of sailors ; as, a three-decker sea pie. 

Soa'plooo' (sS'i^), n. A picture representing a scene 
at sea ; a marine picture. Addison. 

Boa' pl'ot (sy pi'8t). {Zool.) See Ist Ska pi*. 

Boa' pig' (sS' pTg'). {Zool.) {a) A porpoise or dol- 
phin. (6) A dugong- 

Sea' pi'goon (se' pTj'tln). The common guillemot. 

Sea' p^ (85' pik'). {Zobl.) (a) The garfish. (6) 
A large serranold food fish {Cen troponins undecimalis) 
found on both coasts of America ; — called also robalo. 
(<’) The merluce. 

Soa' pln'OUah'lOll (s5' pTn'kdbsh'&n). {Zobl.) {a) A 
sea purse. (6) A pentagonal starfish. 

Soa' pink' (sS^pTek^). (Bot.) Bee Thrift. 

Soa' plOV'er (sS' plliv'e^. TIio blaok-bellied plover. 

Soa' poach'er (sS' pSch'Sr). s 

Boa' pok'or (sB' pSk'Sr). } The lyrie. 

Soa' p00l'(8e' p5Sl'). A pool of salt water. Spenser. 

Soa' pop'py (se' p5p'py). (Bot.) The horn poppy. 
See under Horn. 

Soa' por'on-pino pSr'kfi-pin). {Zobl.) Any fish 
of the genua IHodoUt aud allied genera, whose l>ody is 
covered with spines. See Jllu.si. under Diodon. 

Soa' poik' CBS' p5rk'). (Zobl.) An American com- 
pound a8cl<iian (Amoroeciuni stellatnm) which forms 
large whitish mosses resembling salt pork. 

SM'pOft' (sS'pSrt'), n. A port on the seashore, or 
one accessible for seagoing vessels. Also used adjec- 
tively ; as, a seaport town. 

Soa'poy (sS'poy), n. See SBa?OT. 

Soa' pm'dlng (sS' pvd'ding). (Zobl.) Any large 
holothurian. IProv. En(j.'\ 

Soa' purse' (sS'pfirs'). (.^oo^.) The homy egg case 
of a skate, aud of certain 
sharks. 

Boa' pnra'lano (s5' pfirs'- 

lun). (Bot.) See u^er Puas- 
LANB. 

Soa' pyo' (sS' pi'). (Zobl.) 

See Ist Ska pik. 



Soa' py'ot (sS' pl'fit). {Zo- 
ol.) See 1st Sea pb. 

Boa' Quail' (se' kwal'). 

(Zobl.) The tumstoue. 

Saa'Qiiako' (sS'kwSk'), n. 

A quaking of the sea. 

Sear. ^ (^r), « OE. geo. IW. A Egg of 
#ecr, AS. sear (assumed) fr. 8kate (Jtaia)t Jl Saute 
se&rian to wither; akin to D. cut open, showing two 
zoor diT. LO. w, OHO. .orin K! 

to wither, Gr. avew to parch, ' 

to dry, Skr. {}usk (for sash) to dry. to wither, Zend 
hush to dry. VISZ. Cf, Austbbk, ^brsl, a.] Dry ; 
withered ; no longer green ; — appli^ to leaves. Milton. 

I havo lived long enough i my way of life 

It) fall’n into the «eor, the yellow leaf. Shak. 

Soar, V. i. [inin. & p. p. Sbarbd (sSrd) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n, Seabino.] [OB. seeren, AS. sedrian. See Seae, «.] 

1. To wither ; to dry up. Sbak. 

2. To bum (the surface of) to dryness and hardness; 
to cauterize ; to expose to a degree of heat such oe 
ciianges the color or the hardness and texture of the 
surface ; to scorch ; to make callous ; as, to sear the ddn 
or flesh. Also used figuratively. 

1 'm seared with burning steel. Row. 

It was in .ain that the amiable divine tried to give salutary 
pain to that seared conscience. Macaulay, 

The discipline of war, being a diacipline in destruction of 
life, is a diBcipltne in callousness. Whatever sympathies exist 
are scared. H. Spenoer. 

Sear is allied to .scorch in signification; but it is 
applied primarily to animal flesh, and ^ special refer- 
ence to the effect of heat in making the surface hard. 
Scorch is applied to flesh, cloth, or any other substance, 
and has no reference to the effect of hardness. 

To isar up, to close by searing. “ Cherish veins of 
good humor, and sear up those of ill.” Sir W. Temple. 

Saar, n. [F. serre a graip. preodng, fr. L. sera. See 
Sbrrt. j The catch in a gunlock by which the hammer 
is held cocked or half cocked. 

Bsar spring, the spring which oauees the sear to catch 
in the notches by whiob the hammer is held. 

Baa' rat' (sS' rSt/). l. A pirate. [22.] Massinger. 

2. (Zobl.) The ohlnunra. 
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Baa' im'yan (fty ri'v’n). (Zobl.) (a) Aa Aiaarieaa 
cottoid fish {Ifemiiripterus Ameri- 
oanus) allied to the sculplns, 
found on the northern Atlan- 
tic coasts. 



Sea Raven (flemitnptenis 
Amcrtcamu). 

(b) The cormorant. 

Baarca (s8rs), n. [See Sabse.] A fine sieve. [OAi.] 
Saaroa, “V. t. To sift ; to bolt. [06.^.] Mortimer. 
Baar'oer (sSi/sSr), n. l. One who sifts or bolts. rG6«.l 
2. A aearce, or sieve. [G6«.] Mollana. 

Searoll (serch), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Sbabchxd (sSroht) ; 

S . pr. & vb. n. Skarchino.] [OE. serchen^ cerchen,^ 
F. cerchier^ F. chercher^ L. circare to go about, fr. L. 
circum^ cirm, around. See CmcLB.] 1. To look over or 
through, for the purpose of finding something ; to ex- 
amine ; to explore ; as, to search the city. “ Search the 
Scriptures.” John v. 39. 

They arc come to search the houne. Shak. 

Search me, O God, and know rn>' heart. i*J. czxxix. 23. 
2. To inquire after ; to look for ; to seek. 

1 will botli search my aheep, and seek them nut. Kzek. xxxiv. 11. 

Enough iB left besiclt'a to search and know. Milton. 
3. To examine or explore by feeling with an instru- 
ment ; to probe ; as, to search a wound. 

4. To examine ; to try ; to put to the test. 

To search out, to seek till found ; to find by seeking ; 
as, to search out truth. 

Svn. — To explore ; examine; scrutinize; seek; In- 
vestigate ; pry into ; inquire. 

Searoll, V. i. To seek ; to look for something ; to 
make inquiry, exploration, or examination ; to hunt. 

Once mort* search with me. Shak. 

It Buffleeth that they have onco w'ith care eified the matter, 
anil searched into all tiir particulars. Locke. 

Search, n. [Cf. OF. cerche. See Search, v. f.] The 
act of seeking or looking for soinetliing ; quest ; inquiry ; 
pursuit for finding something ; examination. 

Thus the orb ho roamed 
With narrow search, and with inspection deep 
Coimldered every creature. Milton. 

Nor did my search of liberty begin 
Till my black hairs were changed upon my chin. Drydm. 
Itlght of Bsaroh {Mar. Lav), the right of the lawfully 
commissioned cruisers of belligerent nations to examine 
and search private merciiout vessels on the high seas, for 
the enemy’s property or for articles contraband of war. 
— Search warrant (Zoic), a warrant legally Issued, au- 
thorizing an examination or search of a house, or other 
place, for goods stolen, secreted, or concealed. 

Syn, — Scrutiny ; examination ; exploration ; investi- 
gation ; research ; inquiry ; quest ; pursuit. 
Baaroh'a-hle ('M>’1), a. Capable of being searched. 
Bearoh'a'ble-neaa, n. Quality of being searchable. 
Bearoh'er (-5r), n. [Cf. OF. cerchwr inspector.] 
One who, or that which, searches or examines ; a seeker ; 
an inquirer ; an examiner ; a trier. Specifically ; (a) 
Formerly, an officer in Loudon appointed to examine the 
bodies of the dead, aud report the cause of deatiu Qrcnint. 
(b) An officer of the customs whose business it is to 
search ships, merchandise, luggage, etc. (c) An inspector 
of leather. [Prov. Eny.l (d) (Oun.) An instrument 
for examining the bore of a cannon, to detect cavities. 
(e) An implement for sampling butter; a butter trier. 
(/) (Med.) An instrument for feeling after calculi in 
the bladder, etc. 

Searoll'illg, a. Exploring thoroughly ; scrutinizing ; 
penetrating ; trying ; as, a searching discourse ; a search- 
ing eye. ” Piercing, biting, cold.” iHckens. 

— Saaroh'iiif-ly, adv. — Searoh'lng-neaa, n. 

Sdaroh'leaa, a. impossible to be searched ; inscruta- 
ble; impenetrable. 

Baar'olotll' (s5rGcl5th' ; 115), n. Cerecloth. Mortimer. 
Sear'olotll', V. t. To cover, as a sore, with oereclotli. 
Searad (sSrd), a. Scorched ; cauterized ; hence, fig- 
uratively, insensible ; not susceptible to moral influences, 
A seared conscience and a remormeleM heart. Macaulay. 
Saar'ed-naaa (sSr'Sd-nSs), n. Tlio state of being 
seared or callous ; insensibility. Bp. Malt. 

Baa' raaA' (els' rSd'). (Bot.) The sea-sand reed. See 
under Reed. 

Baa' Ilak' (§5' risk'). Risk of injury, destruction, or 
loss by the sea, or while at sea. 

Baa' jrabliar (e8' r5b'b5r). A pirate ; a sea rover. 
Baa' rob'ln (b 5' r5bTn). See under Roma, and JUttt- 
tration in Appendix. 

Baa' US' r5k'6t). (Bot.) See under Rooxir. 

Baa' rooin' (ew rC&m'). (Raut.) Room or space at 
sea fora vessel to maneuver, drive, or scud, without peril 
of running ashore or aground. Totten. 

Baa' rOT'ar (s5' rCv'Sr). One that cruises or roves 
the sea for plunder ; a sea robber ; a pirate ; also, a 
piratical vessel. 

Saa'-rav'inc, a. Cruising at random on the ocean. 
Baa' aalm'OO (a?' sSm'ttn). (Zobl.) (a) A young toI- 
lock. (6) The spotted squeteague. (o) Bee Ska bass (6), 
Baa' IWt' (se' Rfilt'). Common salt, obtained from 
tea water by evaporation. 

Baa' aand'pt'par (eS' »«iid'pT'pSr). (Zobl.) The pur- 
ple sandpiper. 

Baaf •aad'wort' (-wflrt'). (Bot.) See Sia omoxwan. 
Baa' ■a«'rl-a]l (sy iqf'rl-on). (Zobl.) Any iwtrina 
saurian ; esp. (Pakon,)^ the large extinct si^es of Hoe*' 
aauruB, Ichthyosaurus, Fle«iosaurus, and related genera. 

Baa/aotpa (sS'Aklp), n. [Of. LAunsoAn.] A pietura 
representing a acene at aea. [Jocose] Thackti^* 
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' Wmf (sT •kdr'pT.tln). (Zoi^l.) (a) A Eu- 

ropMui Mulpln (Cdtiiis ioorpiun) having the h^ amed 
with short spines. Lb) The soorpene. 

ionn^ (sS'skarfO. (Zobi.) ijiy bryosoan which 
forms rounded or - - 

irregular patches 
of oond on stones, ^ 
eaaweeds, etc. 

Sea' aar^t 
(b5' aSr'pent). X3 

1. {Zobl.) Any 
marine snake. Bee 
8ba svakb. 

a. (Zool.) A 

large marine ani> Sea Scurf (IIij>j)OfhQa hyaUna). AF.n- 
mal of unknown Colony B Some of the Oelli 
nature, often re- enlarged, 

ported to have been seen at sea, but never yet captured. 

(0|f* Many accounts of sea serpents are imaginary or 
fictitious ; others are greatly exaggerated and distorted by 
incompetent observers ; but a number have been given by 
competent and trustworthy persons, which indicate that 
several diverse animals have been called sea serpents. 
Among these are, apparently, several large snnkelike 
hshos, as the oar fish, or ribbon fish {Regalecus\ and huge 
conger eels. Other accotmts probably refer to the giant 
squids LArchiteuthis). Some of the best accounts seem 
to describe a marine saurian, like the fossil Mosasauri, 
which were large serpentlike creatures with paddles. 

(sS'shSlO, n. iZobl.) The shell of any ma- 
rine mollusk. 

SdA'gliOre^ (sS^shSr^), n. 1. The coast of the tea ; 
the land that lies adjacent to the sea or ocean. 

2. (Law) All the ground between tbe ordinary high- 

water and low-water marks. Parsons. 

SttA'kiok^ (sS'sTkO, a. Affected wltli seasickness. 

Bta^glok^tlOM, n. The peculiar sickuess, character- 
ized by nausea and prostration, which is caused by the 
pitching or rolling of a vessel. 

SM'dUle^ (sS'sidO, n. The land bordering on, or adja- 
cent to, the sea ; the seashore. Also used adjectively. 

Sea' alat'er (s5' slat'Sr), {Zool.) Any isopod crus- 
tacean of the genus Ligia. 

Sea' slag' (sS' sl&g'). {Zo6l.) {a) A holothurian. 

{b) A nudibronch mollusk. 

Sea' snail' (sS'sual'). (Zo‘6l.) (n) A small fish of 
the genus Liparis^ having a ventral sucker. It lives 
among stones and seaweeds. (&) Any small creeping 
marine gastropod, as the species of Llttorlna, Natioa, etc. 

Sea' make' (se' snSk'). {ZoU.) Any one of many 
species of venomous 
aquatic snakes of the 

I.. zr.. j ...... A 


aquatic snakes of the 
inmiiy Hydro phidm. 
having a flattened tail 
and living entirely in the 
sea, especially in the 
warmer parts of the In- 
<dian and Pacific Oceans. 

They feed uwn fishes, 
and ore mostV of mod- 
erate size, but some 
species become eight or 
'ton feet long and four 
in^esbrowl. ychow-Bcllied Sea Snake 

- iPelamya bicolor). 

Bmp'). {Zool.) {(i) A 

sandpiper, as the knot and dunlin. (M The bellows fish. 

Soa'aon (sS'z’n), n. [OE. sesoxm^ ¥. saiaon, properly, 
the sowing time, fr. L. satio a sowing, a planting, fr. ae- 
rere, aatmUf to sow, plant; akin to K. #ow, v., to scat- 
ter, as seed.] 1. One of the divisions of the year, marked 
by alterations In the length of day and night, or by dis- 
tinct conditions of temperature, moisture, etc., caused 
mainly by the relative position of the earth with respect 
to the sun. In the north temperate zone, four seasons, 
namely, spring, summer, autumn, and winter, are gener- 
ally recognized. Some parts of the world have three 
seasons, — the dry, the rainy, and the cold ; other parts 
have but two, — the dry and the rainy. 

The several aeatons of the year in their beauty. Addiaon. 

2. Hence, a period of time, especially as regards its 
fitness for anything contemplated or done ; a suitable or 
4x>nvenlent time ; proper conjuncture ; as, the aeaaon for 
planting; the aeaaon for rest. 

The aeaaon, prime for awoeteBt Bcenti and airs. Milton. 

8. A period of time not very long ; a while ; a time. 
Thou ihalt be blind, not seeing the Bun for a aeaaon. 

4. That which gives relish ; seasoning. [0&«.] j 

You lock the Moeon of all naturei, sleep. Sbak. 

Xa season, in good time, or suffioiontly early for the 
purpose. — Oat of season, beyond or out of the proper 
time, or the usual or appointed time. 

Baa'aon, v, t. limp. &p. p. SiAsoHaD f-i’nd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ^BAsowmci.l 1. To render suitable or appro- 
priate ; to prepare ; to fit 

He is fit and seasoned for his paiiage. Shak. 

2. To fit for any use by time or habit ; to habituate ; 
to aoonstom ; to inure; to ripen ; to mature ; as, to sea- 
son one to a climate. 

3. Hence, to prepare by drying or hardening, or re- 
moval of natural Juices ; as, to aeaaon timber. 

4. To fit for taste ; to render palatable ; to give zest 
or relish to ; to spice ; as, to aeaaon food. 

6. Henoe, to fit for enjo 3 rment ; to render agreeable. 
You aaoMon still with sports your serious hours. Drydeaa, 
The proper use of wit is to season conversation. TUloaaon. 

6. To qualify by admixture ; to moderate ; to temper. 

When mercy aeaaona juetioe.** Shak. 

7. To imbue ; to tinge or taint. *^W1io his tutor 
being seasoned with the love of the truth.** Fuller, 

JSacuon their younger yean with prudent and pioua^n^lw. 

#* To copulate with; to 'impregnate. [/(.] Holland, 



Sta^n (oS'i’n), 0 . i. 1. To become mature ; to grow 
fit for use ; to become adapted to a climate. 

2. To b^ome dry and hard, by the escape of the nat- 
ural juices, or by being peuetratou with other substance ; 
as, timber seasons in the sum 

3. To give token ; to savor. [06s.] Beau. A; FI. 

Sea'aon-a-ble (-A-b*l), a. Occurring in good time, in 

due season, or in proper time for the purpose ; suita- 
ble to the season ; opportune ; timely ; as, a seasonable 
supply of rain. 

Mercy is seasonable in the time of affliction. Ecelun. xxxv, 20. 

>-j^'ao]i-a-blo-naa8, n. — 8ea'aon-a-bly. adv. 

Baa'fOn-aM (-ftj), n. A seasoning. Wbs.) South. 

Sna'soii-ar(-ai), a. Of or pertaimng to the seasons. 

SmuobsI dlnunphiam ( 2 ^ 0 ( 1 /.), the condition of liaviug two 
distinct varieties which ^pear at dj^ffereut seoaous. as 
certain species of butterflies In wliicli tlie spring brood 
differs from the summer or autumnal brood. 

Soa'ion-er (-Sr), n. One who, or that which, sea- 
sons, or gives a relish ; a seasoning. 

Boa'aon-lng, n. 1. The act or process by which any- 
thing is seasoned. 

2. Tliat which is added to any species of food, to give 
it a higher relish, as salt, spices, etc. ; a condiment. 

3. Hence, something added to enliance enjoyment or 
relieve dullness ; as, wit is the seasoning of conversation. 

Political speculfttiouB aro of bo dry and austere a nature, that 
they will not go down with the public without frequent neaium- 
ings. 


ithout frequent upanon- 
Addison. 


) f-i’nd) ; p. pr, 
table or appro- 


SessoBlag tub {Bakery)^ a trough in which douglt Is set 
to rise. Knight. 

Soa'aon-lesa, a. Without succession of the seasons. 

Soa' apl'der (sS' imi'dSr). (Zool.) (a) Any moioid 
crab ; a spider crab. Bee Maioid, and Spider crab, un- 
der SrinBB. (6) Any pycnogonid. 

Sea' squlxt' (s5' skwSil/). (Zobl.) An ascldian. See 
Illust. under Tunioata. 

Sea' atar' (star'). (Zobl.) A starfish, or brittle star. 

Sea' aor'geon sfir'jiin). (Zobl.) A surgeon fish. 

Sea' awallow (se' 8w5ia6). l. (Zobl.) (a) The 
common tern, (h) The storm petreL The gaunet. 

2. (Her.) Bee Cornish chough, under Chough. 

Seat (sSt), n. [OE. sete, Icel. smli ; akin to Sw. sate, 
Dan. siede, MHO. .mze, AS. set, sett, and E. sit. *^164. 
See Sit, and cf. Sbttije, >».] 1. Tho place or thing upon 
wiilch one sits ; hence, anything m^e to be sat in or 
upon, as a chair, bench, stool, saddle, or the like. 

And .IcBUB . . . overthrew the tablca of the money changer*, 
and the seatn of them that sold dove». Juatt. xxi. 12. 

2. Tlie place occupied by an 3 rtliiug, or where any per- 
son or thing is situated, resides, or abides; a site; an 
abode , a station ; a post ; a situation. 

Where thou dwclleat, oven whero Satan’s m>ot i*. Jltn\ 11. LI 

lie that builds a fair house upon an ill seat committeth him- 
self to prison. JiacoH.\ 

A seat of plenty, content, and tranquillity. Macaulay. 

3. Tliat part of a thing on which a person sits ; as, the 
seat of a cliair or saddle ; thescaf of a pair of pantaloons. I 

4. A sitting; a right to sit; regular or appropriate 
place of sitting ; as, a seat in a oburcli ; a seat for tbe 
season in the opera house. 

6. Posture, or way of sitting, on horseback. 

She had so good a seat and hand she might be trusted with 
any mount. (J. Eliot. 

6. (Mach.) A iMtrt or surface on which another part 
or suiiace rests ; as, a valve seat. 

Beat worm (Zobl.), the pinwonm 

SMt, V, t, [fmp. & p. p. Seated ; p. pr. & rb. n. 
Seatino.] 1. To place on a seat; to cause to sit down ; 
as, to seat one*B self. 

The gucHts were no sooner seated but they entered into a 
warm debate. Arbnthnot. 

2. To cause to occupy a post, site, situation, or tbe 
like ; to station ; to esttmllsh ; to fix ; to settle. 

Thui high ... is King Richard seated. Shak. 

They had aeated themselves in New Guiana. Sir W. Raleigh. 

3. To assign a seat to, or the seats of ; to give a sitting 
to ; as, to seat a church, or persons in a church. 

4. To fix ; to set firm. 

From their foundations, loosening to and fro, 

They plucked the aeated hills. Milton. 

5. To settle ; to plant with inliabitants ; as, to seat a 

coxmtry. [Oft#.] W. Stith. 

6. To put a seat or bottom in ; as, to seat a chair. 

Boat, u. «*. To rest ; to lie down. {Obs.) Spenser. 

Sea' tanf' (sS' tSu^). (Bot.) A kind of seaweed ; 

tang; tangle. 

To their neats of sedge and sea tang. ZongfelUno. 

Sea' term' (sS' tSrm'). A term used specifically by 
seamen ; a nautical word or phrase. 

Sea' thll^ (sS' thSf'). A pirate. Drayton. 

Sea' thenga' (sS' thSogz^ ; 115). (Bot.) A kind of 
blackish seaweed (Himanihalia lorea) found on the 
northern coasts of ttie Atlantic. It baa a thonglike 
forking process rising from a top-shaped base. 

Seat'nu: (sBt'Tng), n. I. The act of providing with a 
seat or teats: as, the sealing of an audience. 

2. The act of making seats; also, the material for 
making seats ; as, cane seating, 

M moini W tmiw). (Zobl.) The rook pipit 


Callfoniia sclupnold fish (Cynoscion noMf (a) called 

also white sea bass. 

Sea' tnim'pet (sS' trfim'pst). 1. (Bot.) A great 
blackish seaweed of the Southern Ocean, having a hollow 
and expanding stem and a pinnate frond, eometlmeis 
twenty feet long. 

2. (Zobl.) Any large marine univalve shell of the 
genus Triton. See Triton. 

Sea' turn' (se' tfiru'). A breeze, gale, or mist from 
the sea. Hanu Far. Encyo, 

Sea' tnr'tte (eS' tfir'tU). (Zobl.) (a) Any one of 
several very largo species of chelonians having the feet 
converted into paddles, as the green turtle, hawkbill, 
loggerhead, and leatherback. Tiiey inhabit oU warm 
seas. (6) The sea pigeon, or guillemot. 

Sea' Il'Ill-COni (u'nT-kdru). (Zobl.) Tlie narwhal. 

Sea' ur'oUll (se' ftr'chtn). (Zool.) Any one of numer- 
ous species of 
ecliinoderms 
of the order 
Echiuoidea. 

When living 
tliey are cov- 
ored with 
movable! 
spines which 
aro often long 
and sharp. 

Seave(s5v), 
n. fCf. Dan. 

Hur jt'bf Green Sea Urchin (Strongylocentrotus 

rush. iProv. Eng.) Hallixcell, 







lcel.se/. 1 A 

rush. [_Prov. Eng.) Hallixcell, 

Seav'y, a. Overgrown with rushes. [Prot'. Eng.) 
Sea' wall' (s^ Wgl'). [AS. smweall.) A wall, or 
ouibanknient, to resist encroachments of the sea. 

Sea'-walled' (sS'w^^ld'), a. Burrounded, boimded, 
or protected by the sea, as if by a wall. Shak. 

Sea'wan (se'wan), ) n. Tbe name used by the Al- 
Saa'want (-want), ) gonquin Indians for the shell 
beads which passed among tlie Indians as money. 

Seauuvi was of two kinds : xcampum, white, and 
sxt^mhock, black or purole, — the former imving half 
the value of the latter. Many writers, however, use the 
terms seawan and wampum iudiscriinlnately. Bartlett. 
Saa' wand' (se' w5nd'). (Bot.) Bee Sea oiedles. 
Soa'ward (sS'wSrd), a. Directed or situated toward 
tiio sea. Donne. 

Two still clouds . . . eparklod on their seav'ord edges like a 
frosted fleece. O. W. Cable. 


Sea'ward, adv. Toward the sea. 


Drayton. 


lOlng W tmtng). (Zobl) TL 

Baat'laaa (tothSa), a, Ha^ng no seat. 

8m' tMfl' (sB' tfid'). (Zoiif.) (a) A Bculpin. (6) A 
toadfiah. (c) The angler. 

8m' tFOW' (sT trout'). (Zobl.) (a) Any one of sev- 
eral species of true trouts which descend rivers and en- 
ter the sea after spawning, as the European bull trout 
and rUdmoti fyouty and the eastern African spotted 
trouU (6) The comnum sqneteague, and the afxitted 
squeteagne. (c) A Oahfoniia fish of the family Chiridm, 
espeoiaiiy Hexagrammvs deeagrammus ; — called also 


,/rr. i espeolaiiy Hexogrommus cteeagrammus ; — caueo aiso i sy in the West Indies the name is fl 

copulate with ; to 'Impregnate. [Jf.] HoUand, 1 epiotted rook trout. See Book troxtt, under Rook, (d) A I floruit of Cordia Sebestana, 


immus deeagrammus ; — called also 
See Bock troxtt, under Rook, (d) A 


Sea'ware' (se'wftr ), n. [Cf. AS. su^.wilr seaweed.] 
(Bot.) Seaweed; csp., coarse seaweed. Bee Ware, and 

BEA OIRDLEB. 

Sea'weed' (sS'wM'), n. 1. Popularly, any plant or 
plants growing in tbe sea. 

2 (Bot.) Any marine plant of the class Algse, ns kelp, 
dulse, Fucus, ITlva, etc. 

Saa' whip' (sS' hwTp'). (Zobl.) A gorgonian hav- 
ing a simple stem. 

Saa' wid'geon (s5' wTJ'Gu). (Zobl.) (a) The scaup 
duck. (6) The pintail duck. 

Saa't^a' (sS'wif'), n. ; pi. Beawives (-wivz'). (Zobl.) 
A European wrasse (Lahrtis vetula). 

Saa' wfl'law (s5' wll'16). (Zobl.) A gorgonian 
coral with long flexible branches. 

Saa' wing' (wing'). (Zobl.) A wing shell (Avicula). 

Saa' wlth'wtad' (s8' with'wind'). (.Bof.) A kindof 
bindweed (Cotit’oft'ufu.; growing on the sea- 

coast of Europe. 

Saa' wolf' (sS' w&61f'). (^Zout.) (a) The wolf fish. (6) 
Tbe European sea perch, (c) The sea elephant, (d) A 
sea lion. 

Saa' waod'oook' (sS' wdbd'kSk'). (Zobl) The bar- 
tailed godwit. 

Saa' wood' lomia' (lous'l. (Zobl.) A sea slater. 

Saa' warm'wood' (85' wOrm'wdbd'). (Bot.) A Eu- 
ropean species of wormwood (Artemisia marUima) grow- 
ing by the sea. 

Im'wor'tht-naaa (sS'wfir'thT-nSs), n. The state or 
quality of being seaworthy, or able to resist the ordinary 
^olence of wind and weather. Kent. 

Saa'WOr'tliy (-thy), a. Fit for a voyage ; worthy of 
being trusted to transport a cargo with safety ; as, a sea- 
worthy ship. 

Baa' inmdk' (sS' rSk'). (Hof.) See Wrack. 

Sa-ba'oaotui (s«.bS'shfis), a. [NL. sebaceus, from L. 
sebum tallow, grease.] (Physiol) Pertaining to, or se- 
creting, fat ; composed of fat ; having the atipearouce of 
fat ; as, the sebaceous secretions of some plants, or the 
sebaceous humor of animals. 

Babacoons csrst (Med.), a cyst formed by distention of a 
sebaceous gland, due to obstruction of its excretory duct. 
— aabaeeovs glaiids {Anal.), small subcutaneous glands, 
usually connected with hair follicles. They secrete an 
oily aemifluid matter, composed in great part of fat, 
which softens and lubricates tbe hair and skin. 

Sd'lMO'iO (st-bSs'Tk), a. [L. sebum tallow; cf. F. 
s^bacigue.) (Chem.) Of or pertaining to fat; derived 
from, or resembling, fat; specifically, designating an 
acid (formerly called also sebic, and pwoWc, acid), ob- 
tained by tbe distillation or saMnification of certain oils 
(as castor oil) as a white crystalline substance. 

SeOMt (s5a)«t), n. fHeb. shmt.) Tlie eleventh 
month of the ancient Hebrew year, approximately cor- 
rei^nding with February. W. Smith (Bihl. Diet.). 

(sS'btt), n. (Chem.) A salt of sobacic acid. 

S^bM'tra (st-bBs'tIn), n. [Ar. sehestan the tree: 
cf. Sp. .w6wf«n.] (Bot.) The mucilaginous drupaceous 
fruit of two East Indian trees (Cordia Myra, and C.lati- 
/olia), sometimes used medicinally in i)ectoral diseases. 

838^ In the West Indies the name is given to tho sim- 
Ilwlniit of Cordia Sebestana, 
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SEBIC 

StlDJc (sFbTk), (u See SsBAao. [(96».3 

Se>]|lf'er- 01 UI (sS-bTl^r-Qs), a. [L. sebum tallow -{- 
-Jcrous.\ 1. {BoU) Producing vegetable tallow. 

2. iPfiysiol.) Producing fat; aebaceoua; ag, the 
biferoiiJty or •ebaoeou*. gliwda. 

Se-blp^a*roiUI (B6-bip'4-r{ls)y a. [L. sebum tallow + 
parere to bring forth.] {Physiol.) Same as BsBurBROUB. 

II Seb^or-rlia'a (nfib^Sr'rS'&b n. [NL., fr. L. «c&urn, 
tallow -f- Gr. fisofto flow.] {Med.) A morbidly increased 
discharge of sebaceous matter upon the skin ; stearrhea. 

It So-oale ( 8 $>kSn^), n. [L., a kind of grain.] {Bot.) 
A genus of cereal grasses including rye. 

ge^oan -07 (sS'kin-i^), n. [See BacauT.] A cut- 
ting ; an intersection ; as, the point of seeancy of one 
line by another. [i2.] Davies de Peck {Mata. Diet.). 

Sa'oant (sS^Snt), a. [L. serans, -antis, p. pr. of se- 
care to cut. See Sbctjok. J Cutting ; dividmg into two 
parts; as, a secant line. 

Sa^cant, n. [Cf. F. skeante. See S kcakt, a.] 1. {Geom.) 
A line that outs another ; especially, a straight line cut- 
ting a curve in two or more jwints. 

2. {Trig.) A right line drawn from the center of a 
circle tlirough one end of a circular arc, and terminated 
by a tangent drawn from the other end ; the number ex- 
presfdng the ratio of this line to the radius of the circle. 
Bee Trigonometrical function, under Function. 

II Seo'oo (skk'kd), «. [It.] Dry. 

Bsooo painting, or Painting in sacoo, painting on dry 
plaster, as distinguished from Jrescu painting, which is on 
wet or fresh plaster. 

8a-oad6' {nt-B^d'), V. i. limp. & p. p. Skckokd ; p. 
pr. & vh. n. SmcBDiNO.] [L. secedere, .secessum ; pref. 
j»«- aai<ie 4* etdere to go, move. See Cbdx. J To withoraw 
from fellowship, communion, or association ; to separate 
one’s self by a solemn act ; to draw oflf ; to retire ; es- 
pecially, to withdraw from a iiolitical or religious body. 

SOHDBd^er (sS-sSd'ir), n. 1. One who secedes. 

2. {Bed. Hist.) One of a numerous body of Presby- 
terians in Bcotland who seceded from the communion of 
the Establislied Church, about the year 1733, and formed 
the Secession Church, so called. 

Se-oarn' (88-s5m')» v. t. limp. & p. p. Sbceenep 
(- semd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Bbcbbnino.] [1. secemere. 
Bee Skcbktb.] 1. To separate ; to distmguish. 

Averroefl ucctrrts a sense of titilUtion, and a sense of hunger 
and thirsU Hir ft'. JJamiltou. 

2. {Physiol.) To secrete; as, mucus secerned in the 
nose. Arbuthuot. 

Sa-oem'atlt (-^t), a. [L. secemens, p. pr.] {Physiol.) 
Secreting ; secretory. 

SaHiam'Ulti n. 1. That which promotes secretion. 

2. {Anat.) A vessel in, or by means of, which the 
process of secretion takes place ; a secreting vessel. 

Ba^MMrn'mant (-ment), n. {Physiol.) The act or 
process of secreting. 

Ba-oaia^ (s^-sgs'), n. [L, .seeesstts. See Becbdb.] Re- 
tirement ; retreat ; secession. [0/>a.] Dr. H. More. 

Be oe a ^lion (st-sSsh'On), n. [L. .secessio : cf. F. se- 
cession. Bee Bbcedb.] 1. The act of seceding ; separa- 
tion from feUowship or association with others, as in a 
religious or political organization ; withdrawal. 

2. {U.8. Hist.) The withdrawal of a State from the 
natioi^ Union. 

flecssstoa Church (in Scotland). See Sbcedeb. 

Seoee'elOO'leiB (-Tz’m), n. The doctrine or policy of 
secession ; the tenets of secessionists. 

8 > o ee ^eton-lett 1* One who upholds secession. 

2. (U. S. Hist.) One who holds to the belief that a 
State has the right to separate from the Union at its will. 

BoblM (sSch), V. t. & i. To seek. [Ofts.] Chaucer. 

Se'OllI-lllll (sS'kT-ttm), n. [NL. : cl. F. skehUm ; per- 
haps formed fr. Or. autvo^ cucumber.] {Bot.) Tlie edible 
fruit of a West Indian plant {Sechium edule) of the 
Gourd family. It is soft, pear-shaped, and about four 
inches long, and contains a single large seed. The root 
of the plant resembles a yam, and is used for food. 

. 800 k (sfik), a. [F. sec, properly, dry, L. «o«w.] 
Bai^n ; improfltable. Bee Bent seek, under Rbnt. 

Ssck'^Ol (s^k^’l), n. (Bot.) A stnall reddish brown 
sweet and juicy pear. It originated on a farm near 
Philadelphia, afterwards owned by a Mr. Seckel. 

80 ^ol 0 (s&’k’l), n. [L. saeculum: cf. F- sikcle. See 
Bbcular.] a century. [06^.] Hammond. 

80-CllM^ (s^-klud'), V. t. [imp. A p. p. Bbcuudbd ; 
p. pr, & vb. n. Bbcludino,] [L. teclndere, seclustim; 
pref. sc- aside -f claudere to shut. See Close, r. /.] 

1. To shut up apart from others ; to withdraw into, or 
place in, solituoe ; to separate from society or intercourse 
with others. 

Let Eastern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their doboih slaves. Thomson. 

2. To shut or keep out ; to exclude. [0&.^3 Evelyn. 

— 8 e-ollld' 0 d-l 7 , adv. — 80 -Ollld'ea-llMUi, n. 

80 ^«' 0 iOII (st-klii'abfin), n. [Bee Bbcluos.] The 
act of secluding, or the state of being secluded ; separa- 
tion from society or connection ; a withdrawing ; privacy ; 
ao, to live in seclusion. 

O blest sechuion from a jarring world, which he, thus occu- 
pied, enjoys I Cowper. 

Byn. — Solitude ; separation ; witbdrawment ; retire- 
ment ; privacy. See Soxjtudb. 

80 H)lll'atT 0 (hiTvI, o. Tending to seclude ; keeping 
in seclusion ; secludl^ ; sequeatemg. 

flOT^nnrt (sSk'tind), a. [F., fr. L. seenndus second, 
properly, foUowing, ir. sequi to follow. See Box to fol- 
low, and of. Bxcuim.] 1. Immediately following the 
first ; next to the first in order of place or time ; hence, 
ocouning again ; another ; other. 

And hs slept and dreamed the second time. Gen. xli. 5. 

2. Kelt to the first in value, power, excellenoe, dlg- 
ni^, pr rank ; secondary ; subordinate ; inferior. 

May the day when we become the second people upon earth 
... M the day of our utter extirpation. Lander. 
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3 . Being of the same kind as another that has pre- 
ceded ; another, like a prototype ; as, a second Okto ; a 
second Troy ; a second deluge. 

A Daniel, still say I, a second Daniel t .'Jhak. 

Second Advsntist. Bee AnvxirnBT. — Second oonstn, the 
child of a cousin. Sseond-ont His. Bee under File. — 
Second distance (Ati), that part of a picture between the 
foreground and the background ; — called also middle 
around, or middle distance, [if.] — Second eetate (Eng.), 
the House of Peers. — Second ^1, a female house-servant 
who does the lighter work, as oluuuber work or waiting 
on table. — Second intention. See under Intbntion. — 
Second story, Second floor, in America, the second range of 
rooms from the street level. This. In England, is called 
the first fioor, the one beneath being the ground floor. 
—Second thought or thoughts, consideration of a matter 
following a first impulse or impression ; reoonsideration. 

On second thoughts, gentlcinctt. 1 don’t wish you had known 
him. Dickens. 

Boc^ond (stnc'Qnd), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
follows, or comes after ; one next and inferior in place, 
time, rank, importance, excellence, or power. 

Man 

An angfl’s second, nor hw second long. Youtig. 

2. One who follows or attends another for hia support 
and aid ; a backer ; an assistant ; specifically, one who 
acts as another’s aid in a duel. 

Being sure enough of seconds after tlie first onset. 

Sic Jl. Wotton. 

3. Aid ; assistance ^ help. lObs.1 

Give second, and iny love 

Is everlasting thine. J. Fletcher. 

4. pi. An article of merchandise of a grade inferior 
to the best ; esp., a coarse or inferior kind of flour. 

6 . [F. seconds. See BKCom), a.] The sixtieth part of 

minute of time or of a minute of space, that is, the 
second regular subdivision of the hour or the degree ; as, 
sound moves about 1,140 English feet in & second ; five 
minutes and ton seconds north of this place. 

6. In the duodecimal system of mensuration, the 
twelfth part of on inch or prime ; a line. Bee Inch, and 
Prime, n., B. 

7 . {Mus.) (a) The interval between any tone and the 
tone which is r^resented on tho degree of the staff next 
above it. (&) The second part in a concerted piece ; — 
often popularly applied to the alto. 

Second hand, the hand which marks the seconds on the 
dial of a watch or a clock. 

Bac'ond, V . t. [imp. A p. p. Seconded ; p. pr. A vb. 
n. Seconding.] [Cf. F. seconder, L. .wcumiarc, from se- 
cundus. See Second, a.] 1. To follow in the next 

place ; to succeed ; to alternate. [A’.] 

In the method of nature, a tow valley is immediately seconded 
with an ambitious hill. Fuller. 

Win is seconded with sin. South. 

2. To follow or attend for the purpose of nssistiug ; to 
support ; to back ; to act as the second of ; to assist ; to 
forward ; to encourage. 

"We have supplies to second our attempt. Shak. 

In human works though laboml on with pain, 

A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain » 

Iti God’s, one single can its end produce, 

Vet serves to second too some other use. Pope. 

3. Specifically, to support, as a motion or proposal, 
by adding one’s voice to that of the mover or proposer. 

SdO'cn^-A-rl-ly (sSk'find-t-rT-lj^), adv. 1. In a sec- 
ondary manner or degree. 

2. Secondly ; in the second place. lObs.1 

God hath set some In the clmrch, first apostles, secondarily 
prophets, thirdly teachers. 1 Vor. xii. 

SM'ond'fi-ri'fieM, n. Tlie state of being secondary. 

Full of a girl’s sweet sense of secondariness to the object of 
her love. Jdrs. Ohjihaut, 

Seo'ond-a-ry (-ry), a. [Cf. F. secondaire, L. sfcun- 
darius. Bee Second, a.] 1. Succeeding next in order 
to the first ; of second place, origin, rank, etc. ; not pri- 
mary ; subordinate ; not of the first order or rate. 

Wheresoever there is muial right on the one hand, no second- 
ary right can discharge it. L’Fstrangc. 

Two are the radical differences t the secondary differences 
are as four. Jiuevn. 

2. Acting by deputation or delegated authority ; as, 
the work of secondary hands. 

3. (Chem.) Possesuug some quality, or having been 
subjected to some operation (as substitution), in the sec- 
ond degree ; as, a secondary salt, a secondary amine, etc. 
Cf. Primaet. 

4. (Min.) Subsequent in origin;— said of minerals 
produced by alteration or deposition subsequent to the 
formation of the original rock mass ; also of characters 
of minerals (as secondary cleavage, etc.) developed by 
pressure or other causes. 

6 . (Zo'dl.) Pertaining to the second joint of the wing 
of a bird. 

6 . (Med.) (a) Dependent or consequent upon another 
disease ; as, Bright’s disease Is often seoortda^ to scarlet 
fever, (b) Occurring in the second stage of a disease ; 
as, the seco.tdary symptoms of qrphilis. 

gscoodary acesat. Bee the Note under Aoonrr, n., J. — 
Beoenflarv age. (Oeol.) The Mesozoio age, or age before 
the Tertiary. Bee Ubsoeoio, and Note under Ain, n., B. 
— Ssoondaiy alcohol f Chem.). any one of a series of sloo- 
hols which contain the radical CH,OH united with two 
hydrocarbon radicals. On oxidation the secondaiy al- 
cohola form ketones. — Sooo&dary aanitatioa (Burg.), an 
amputation for injury, performed after the constitutional 
effects of the injury nave subsided. — loooEdary axis (Opt. ), 
any line whicli pasm through the optical center of a lens 
but not through the centers of curvature, or, in the case 

g f a mirror, which passea tbroosfa the center of curvature 
at not through the center of the mirror. — Isesudaqr 
iMttory. (Elec.) Bee under Battbrt, n., 4. — IsosEdaiy 
oireU lOeom, A Astron.), a great circle that p ass e s through 
the poles of another great circle and Is therefore perpradic- 
uhur to Its plane. —SoocNidsry dmit, Beoeudary oeOjElee.), 
a circuit or coil in which a ourrsdnt is prodocM by the in- 
duction of a current in a neighboring circuit or ooQ called 
the primary cirewif or eou. — IssBUdety odor, a color 
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formed byrnlxtog any two primw mien te 
portions. — Boooiuary oovorts (Zoof,), the longer qoveita 
which overlie the basal of the secondary quills of a 
bird. Bee Jllust. under Bird. — Soooaflsiy exystal (Min.), 
a crystal derived from one of the primary forms. — ftoo- 
ondai? Qurront (Elec.), a momentary current induced in a 
clos^ circuit by a current of electricity passing through, 
the same or a contiguous oirouit at the beginning and al^ 
at the end of the passage of the primary current. — Soo- 
ondsry ovidsBoo, tuat which is admitted upon fidlure to 
obtain the primary or best evidence. — Sseondary ISver 
(Med.), a fever coming on in a disease after the Subsid- 
ence of the fever with which the disease began, as the 
fever which attends the outbreak of the eruption in small- 
pox. — Bseendary hanorrhags (Med.), hemorrhage occur- 
ring from a wounded blood vessel at some considerable 
time after the original bleeding has ceased. — SaooEd- 
ary plaast. (A.dron.) See the Note under Planet. — 
BscoDdary qualities, those qualities of bodies which are 
not inseparable from them as such, but are dependent 
for their development and intensity on the or^nlsm of 
the percipient, such as color, taste, odor, etc. — Mcondary 

S tills or remlges (ZooL), the quill feathers arising from 
te forearm of a bird and forming a row continuous with 
the primaries ; — called also secondaries. Bee Jllust. of 
Bird. — Bscondary rocks or strata (Oeol.), those lying^- 
tween the Primary ,or Paleozoic, and Tertiary (see Pri- 
mary rocks, under Primary) ; — later restricted to strata 
of the Mesozoic age, and at present but little used. — 
Bsooadary syphilis (Med.), the second stage of syphUis, In- 
cluding the period from the first development of consti- 
tutional symptoms to the time when the bones and the 
intern^ organs become involved. — Bscondary tint, any 
subdued tint, as gray. — Bscondary nnlon (Burg.), the 
union of wounds after suppuration ; union by the second 
intention. 

By 11 . — Second ; second-rate ; subordinate ; inferior. 
Sao'ond-A-ry (sSk'find-ft-rV), n. ; pi. BEcoNDARxxa 
(-rlr). 1. One who occupies a subordinate, inferior, or 
auxiliary place ; a delate or deputy ; one who is second 
or next to the chief officer ; as, the secondary, or under- 
sheriff of the city of London. 

Old Eicalus . . . ia thy secondary. Shak. 

2. (Astron.) (a) A secondaiy circle. ( 6 ) A satellite. 

3. (Zool.) A secondary quill. 

Beo'onfi-olaMI^ (-kl&sO, a. Of the rank or degree 
below the best or the highest ; inferior ; second-rate ; as, 
a second-class house ; a seco?id-class passage. 

Sec'Olld-^ (4lr), n. One who seconds or supports 
what another attempts, affirms, moves, or proposes ; as,, 
the seconder of an enterprise or of a motion. 

Sao^onfi-luind^ (-hSndO, a. 1. Not original or pri- 
mary ; received from another. 

They have but a secondhand or implicit knowledge. Locke. 
2- Not new ; already or previously iwssessed or used 
by another ; as, a secondhand book, garment. 

At tacood hand. Bee Hand, n., 10. 

80O'Olld-ly, adv. In the second place. 

II 80 >fMMl'do (8t-k5n'dt ; It. st-k 6 n^d^), n. [It.} 
(JMus.) Tlie second part in a concerted piece. 

SBO'Olld-ratB^ (sek'find-rStOt Of tho second size, 
rank, quality, or value ; as, a second-rate ship ; second^ 
rate cloth ; a second-rate champion. JJryden. 

Bao^ondHrigllt^ ('Sito, n. The power of discerning 
what is not visible to the physical eye, or of foreseeing 
future events, esp. such as are of a disastrous kind ; the' 
capacity of a seer ; prophetic vision. 

He was seized with a fit of second-sight. Addison. 
Nor loM availed hit optic tleieltt, 

And Soottiah gift of second-sight. Trwmbidl. 

a. Having the power of second- 

sight. [JR.] Addison. 

Wm (sSHcrS or st-krS'), a. Secret ; secretive ;. 
faithful to a secret. [G 6 *.] 

To be holden itable and sen t. Chaucer. 

Ba'ore, n. A secret. [Gfw.] Chaucer. 

86 'ore-€T (sRTtrt-sj^), n. ; pi. Becrecies (-sTz). [From 
Bbcrbt. ] i. The state or quaiity of being liidden ; as, hia 
movements were detected in spite of their secrecy. 

The Lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath In secrecy long married. Shak. 

2. Tliat which is concealed ; a secret. [IM Shak. 

3. Seclusion ; privacy ; retirement. The pensive 
of desert cell.” Milton. 

4 . The quality of being secretive ; fidelity to a aecret ; 
forbearance of oiaclosure or discovery. 

It it not with public at with private prayer 1 in this, rather 
aecircy it commanded than outward show. Hooker. 

Bt'ora-ly (sBTtrt-iy), adv. Secretly, [(Jfw.] Chaucer. 
Ba'orf-ntM, n. Secre^ ; privacy. lObs.] CAaurw. 
Bt'ortt (sSncrBtJ, a. [F. secret (cf. Bp. A Pg. secrete. 
It. secreto, segreto), ir, L. secretus, p. p. of secemere to 

g ut apart, to separate. Bee Certain, and of. Becrxtb, 
EcxRN.] X. Hidden ; concealed ; as, secret treasure ; 
secret plana ; a secret vow. Shak.. 

The secret things belong unto the lA>rd our God \ but those 
things which are revealed pclong unto ut. JJeut. xxix. 29. 

2. Withdrawn from general intercourse or notice; 
in retirement or eecrecy ; secluded. 

There, tecref in her sapphire cell, 

Be with the NeU wont to dwell. Fenton. 

3 . Faithful to a secret; not inclined to divulge or 
betray confidence ; secretive. [JR.] 

Secret Romans, that have spoke the word, 

And will not palter. Shak. 

4. Separate ; distinct. [O&s.} 

They suppose two other divine hypostsees superior thereunto* 
which were perfectly secret from matter. CndunMih. 

Syn* ~ Ridden ; concealed; seolnded; ratired; un- 
seen; unknown: private; obscuro; recondite; Umt; 
covert ; olandeetine ; privy. BeeHioPXN. 

Be'oilt, n. [F. seeret (of, Pr. seerei, Bp. & Pg. secrefc. 
It. seereto, seg^o), from L. Mcrefwm. Bee Baouff, o. j 
1. Bomettiiiig studiously oonoeeled ; a thing kept irom 
general knowlMge ; what is not revealed, or not to be 
revealed. 

To tell our own eccrrtf is often fofiy 1 to oommunteato those 
of othen ie treeebery. itametor. 
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St A thing not dioeoTond ; wh»t is unknown or onex- 
^UbMd; nmyitery. 

All s^eretn of the deep, all nature 'f woihs. JOIton, 

5. pi. The parte which modeety and propriety require 
to be concealed ; the genital organe. 

In ■ecoMt, in a private place ; in privacy or aacrecy ; in 
a itate or place not seen ; privately. 

Bread eaten in eecret ie pleasant. Prov. iz. 17 
So'orat (sS'krSt), t'. f. Toke^eecret. [Ofrr.] Bacon. 
Sd'orot-agf 48), n. [F.] A procaee In which 
tneroury, or some of its salts, is employed to impart the 
property of felting to certain kinds of fun. Ure. 

(sat'rt-tg'rl-al), a. Of or pertaining 
to a secretary ; befitting a secretary. {R.} 

Secretarial, diplomatic, or other official training. Carlyle. 
8«yro-to'll-at (At), \ n. [F. tecrStariat.} The of- 
8«(Kre-t«M-ate (At), J flee of a secretary ; the place 
where a secretary transacts business, keeps records, etc. 

8M'ro-U-ry (s«k'r*-tft-ry), n. ; pi. Sbcestasibs (-rls). 
[F. geerSiaire (cf. Pr. gecretari^ 8p. & Pg. gecretariOf It. 
georetario^ gegretario\ LL. gecreiariug, originally, a con- 
fidant, one intrusted with secrets, from L. gecretum a 
secret. See Sbcbkt, a. & n.] 1. One who keeps, or is 
intrusted with, secrets. 

2. A person employed to write orders, letters, dis- 
patches, public or private papers, records, and the like ; 
an ofiioial scribe, amanuensis, or writer ; one who attends 
to correspondence, and transacts other business, for an 
association, a public body, or an individual. 

That which is moat of all profitable is acquaintance with the 
gecretariee, and employed men of ambassadors. Jiacon, 

3. An officer of state whose business is to superintend 
and manage the affairs of a particular department of 
government, and who is usually a member of the cabi- 
net or advisory council of the chief executive ; as, the 
secretary of state, who conducts the correspondence and 
attends to the relations of a government with foreign 
courts ; the gecretnry of the treasury, who manages the 
department of finance ; the gecreiary of war, etc. 

4. A piece of furniture, with conveniences for writing 
And for the arrangement of papers ; an escritoire. 

6. {Zool.) The sec- 
retary bird. 

Seorstary bird. [So 
called in allusion to 
the tufts of feathers at 
the back of its head, 
which were fancifully 
thought to resemble 
pens stuck behind the 
ear.] {Zool.) A large 
long-legged raptorhd 
bird ( Oypogeranus ger- 
ventarius), native of 
South Africa, but now 
naturalized in the West 
Indies and some other 
tropleal countries. It 
has a powerful hooked 
beak, a crest of long 
feathers, and a long tail. It feeds upon reptiles of vari- 
ous kinds, and Is much prized on account of its habit of 
killing and devouring snakes of all kinds. Called also 
gerpent eater, 

Syn. — See the Note under Clbbk, n., 4. 
StO'lre-ta-ry-Blllp, n. The office, or the term of office, 
of a secretary. 

SOHnreto' (si-krSt'), v. t. Jimp. & p. p. SzcRrrBD ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Sbcubtino.] [L. gecreltts separated, se- 
cret, hidden, p. p. of gecemcre^ See Sborkt, and of. 
Disobetk, Disorbbt.] 1. To deposit in a place of hid- 
ing ; to hide ; to conceal ; as, to gecrete stolen goods ; 
to gecrete one’s self, 

3. {Physiol.) To separate from the blood and elabo- 
rate by the process of secretion ; to elaborate and emit 
as a secretion. See Sbobbtion. 

Why onu aot of cella should gecrete bile, another urea, and so 
on, we do not know. Carpenter. 

Syn. — To conceal ; hide. Bee Comckal. 

Sa-ora^on (sft-kryshfiu), n. [L. secretio : cf. F. si- 
vritiort.'] 1. The act of secreting or concealing; as, the 
secretion of dutiable goods. 

2. {Physiol.) The aot of secreting; the process by 
which material is separated from the blood through the 
agency of the cells of the various glands and elaborated 
by the cells into new substances so as to form the vari- 
ous secretions, as the saliva, bile, and other digestive 
fluids. The process varies in the different glands, and 
kenoe are formed the various secretions. 

3. (Physiol.) Any substance or fluid secreted, or elab- 
orated and emitted, aa the gaatrio Juice. 

fla'oral'itl (sS'krSt-Tst), n. A dealer in secrets. [ Obs. ] 
8a^0ra*ti^011B (sfi^krt-tTsh^fia), a. Parted by animal 
aecretion ; aa, secretitioitg humors. Flayer. 

Bf-Qrat^tra (st-krSt^v), a. Tending to secrete, or to 
keep secret or private ; as, a secretive disposition. 

Sa-aratlTa-naM, n. 1. The quality of being secret- 
ive ; disposition or tendency to conceal. 

2 . {Phren.) The faculty or propensity which impels 
to reserve, aecreoy, or concealment. 

Sa'oraMF (sS'^t-lj^), adv. In a secret manner. 
Sa^orat-naMt n. 1. The state or quality of being 
aecret, hid, or concealed. 

2 . ^cretiveneaa ; concealment. Donne. 

SaAra'tO-lllOloiir(st.kr»^tfi.m5ff*-ry),a. {Physiol.) 
Cauiing eeoretion ; — aaid of nerves which go to glands 
and inmienoe secretion. 

Ba-aralo-ry (sll-krytfi-ry or sfintrt-ti-ry ; 1177), a. 
[Of. F. s^erMre. SeeSaoBiTB.] (PAy#<o/.) Secreting; 
|>efformingy or eonneoted with, the office of secretion ; 
aeoement ; as, secreto^ vessels, nervea— «. A eeoretory 
veasel; aeecement. 

Baet (»8kt), n, [L. seeare, sectum, to out.] A out- 
ting; aaoion. [06s.] IShak. 
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Secretary Bird attacking a Cobra. 


8a0t (fiVkt), n. [F. secte, L. ssefo, fr. sequi to follow ; 
often confused with L. secare, sectum, to cut. See Bub 
to follow, snd cf. Sbpt, Suit, n.] Those following a 
particular leader or authority, or attached to a certain 
opinion ; a company or set having a common belief or 
allegiance distinct from others ; in religion, the believ- 1 
era In a particular creed, or upholders of a particular 
practice ; especially, in modem times, a party dissenting 
from an established church : a denomination ; in philoso- 
phy, the disciples of a particular master ; a school ; in 
society and the state, an order, rank, class, or party. 

He beareth the sign of poverty, 

And in that nect our Savior saved all moukind. Piers Plowman. 
As of the sect of which that he was born, 

Ue kept his lay, to which tliat he was sworn. Chaucer. 

The cursed sect of that detestable and false prophet Mo- 
hammed. Fabyan. 

As conoerning this sect [Christians], we know that everywhere 
it U apoken against. Acta xxvili. ‘£t. 

Packs and aecta of great ones 
That ebb and flow by the moon. Shale. 

The effective strength of aectit is not to bo ascertained merely 
by counting heads. Macaulay. 

StO-tA^rl-AII (a6k-tS^rT-an), a. Pertaining tp a sect, 

or to sects; peculiar to a sect; bigotedly attached to 
the tenets and interesta of a denomination ; as, sectarian 
principles or prejudices. 

SOO-U'XI AIL n. One of s sect ; a member or adherent 
of a special ochool, denomination, or religious or philo- 
sophical party ; one of a party in religion which has sep- 
arated itself from an established church, or which holus 
tenets different from those of the prevailing denomi- 
nation in a state. 

Syn. — See Hbbetxo. 

Seo-tA^-AII-lsm (-Tz’m), n. The quality or character 
of a sectarian ; devotion to the interests of a party ; ex- 
cess of partisan or denominational zeal ; adherence to a 
sepmte church organization. 

Seo-tA'rl-AIl-lM (-Iz), V, t. To imbue with sectarian 
feelings ; to subject to the control of a sect. 

Sao'tft-llllll (s8k^t4-rTz’m), n. Sectarianism. [06£.] 

Sao'tA-XlBt (-rTst), n. A sectary. [i2.] T. Wetrion. 

Sao'ta*^ {-Tj^}, n. ; pi. Sbctabiks (-rTz). [F. sectaire. 
See Sbct.J A sectarian ; a member or ^herent of 
a sect ; a follower or disciple of some particular teacher 
in philosophy or religion ; one who separates from an 
establishea church ; a dissenter. 

I never knew that time In England when men of trueat reli- 
gion were not counted aectarics. MiUtm. 

BdO<ta'tor (s8k-t5't3r), n. [L., fr. sectari, v. intens. 
fr. sequi to follow. See Sub to follow.] A follower; a 
disciple ; an adherent to a sect. [f>6.t.1 Sir W. Raleigh. 

Seo'tUe (s8k'tin, o. [L. sfctilis^ IT. secarct sectum y 
to cut : cf. F. sectile. See Section.] Capable of being 
cut; specifically (Aftn.), capable of being severed by the 
knife with a smooth cut ; — said of minerals. 

Seo-tll'l-ty (s5k-tll'l-ty), n. The state or quality of 
being sectile. 

BM'tion (stfit'shttn), n. [L. .lectio y fr. secarcy sectum, 
to cut; akin to E. saw a cutting instrument : cf. F. sec- 
tion. See Saw, amd cf. Scion, Dissect, Insect, Secant, 
Seombnt.1 1. The act of cutting, or separation by cut- 
tiim ; as, the section of bodies. 

i. A part separated from something ; a division ; a 
portion ; a slice. Specifically : — 

(а) A distinct port or portion of a book or w'riting ; 
a suDdi vision of a chapter; the division of a Law or 
other writing ; a paragraph ; an article ; hence, the clrnr- 
acter $, often used to denote such a division. 

It is hardly possible to give a distinct view of his scverul argu- 
ments in distinct sections. Lot'le. 

(б) A distinct part of a country or people, community, 
cli^ or the like ; a port of a territory separated by geo- 
grapUcal linea, or of a people considered as distinct - 

The extreme section of one class consists of bigoted dotards, 
the extreme section of the other consists of shallow and reckless 
empirics. Macaulay. 

(c) One of the portions, of one square mile oocltj into 
which the public lands of the United States are divided ; 
one thirty-aixth part of a township. Those sections are 
subdivided into quarter sections for sale under the home- 
stead and preemption laws. 

3. {Oeom.) The figure made up of all the points com- 
mon to a superficies and a solid which meet, or to two 
superficies which meet, or to two lines which meet. In 
the first case the section is a superficies, In the second a 
Une, and in the third a point. 

4. {Nat. Hist.) A division of a genus ; a group of 
species separated by some distinction from others of the 
same genus ; — often indicated by the sign §. 

6. (Mus.) A part of a musical period, composed of one 
or more phrases. See Phbabb. 

6. The description or representation of anything as it 
would appear if out through by any intersecting plane ; 
depiction of wliat is beyond a plane passing through, or 
supposed to pass through, an object, as a building, a 
machine, asuccesaion of strata ; profile. 

S^P"In mechanical drawing, as in 
these niustratlons of a cannon, a longi- 
tudinal section (a) usually represents 
the object as cut through its center 
lengtliwise and vertically ; a cross or 
transverse section (6), aa out orosswise 
and vertically ; and a horistonial section 
(e), aa cut through its center horixon- 
tfuly. Oblique sections are made at 
various angles. In arohiteoture, a ver- 
tical section is a drawing showing the osetions of a Can- 
interior, the thickness of the walls, “on. (n Verti- 
eto., M If made on a vertical plane Tran 

piaaied through a building. 

AnfBhur BSottoBa (Math.), a branch of 
Mialyais which treata of the relations of sines, tangents, 
etc., of aroe to the sines, tangents, etc., of their multiples 
or of their parts. fiZ.] — OonUi sastioa. ( Oeom.) Bee imder 
Oomo. — Bsettai Ibsr (Drawing), an instnunsnt to aid in 
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drawing a series of equidistant parallel lines, used in 
representing sections. — Thin ssotlon, a section or shoe, 
as of a mineral, animal, or vegetable aulMtance, thin 
enough to be transparent, and used for study under the 
microscope. 

Syn. “ Part ; portion ; division. — Section. Past. Ihe 
English more commonly apply the word section to a part 
or portion of a body of men ; as, a section of the clergy, a 
small section of the Yl bigs, etc. In the United States this 
use is less common, but another use, unknown or but 
little known in England, is very frequent, as in the phrases 
“ the easteni section of our country,” etc., the same sense 
being also given to the adjective sectional ; as, sectional 
feeliugs, interests, etc. 

SM'tion-Bl (sSk'slifin-al), (Z. 1. Of or pertaining to a 
section or distinct part of a larger body or territory ; local. 

All scctinnal interpsU, or party feelingi, it U hoped, will here- 
after yield to whetnea of ambition. Story. 

2. Consisting of sections, or capable of being divided 
into sections ; as, a sectional steam boiler. 

SBO'tiOll-ai-UUBl (-Tz’m), n. A disproportionate re- 
gard for the interests peculiar to a section of the country ; 
local patriotism, as distinguished from national. [U. -S.] 

Sao^tton-all-ty (-Sl'I-tl?), n. The state or quality ul 
being sectional ; sectionalism. 

StCFtlOIl’Bl-'lld (-al-iz), r. t. To divide according to 
geographical sections or local interests, [f/. A’.] 

The principal results of the struKKlo were to par 

tics. Nicolay if Huy {L\fe of Lrnroln ). 

S6</tlon-al-ly, adv. in a sectional manner. 

Seo^tton-ise (-iz), v. t. To form into sections. [iZ.] 

Boot'lMIl (sSkt^z’m), n. Devotion to a sect. [iZ.l 

BMt'lJIt, n. One devoted to a oect ; a sectary. [7?. ] 

SBOtl'Illl^ole (sSlrt/Mln/k’l), n. A little or Mtty som 
[If.] “ Some new sect or sectiuncle.** J. Martinean. 

Sto'tor (sSk'tSr), n. [L., properly, a cutter, fr. sc-carc, 
.sectum, to cut: of. F. secteur. See Sec- 
tion.] 1. (Oeom.) A part of a circle ; 

comprehended between two radii and the / \. i 
included arc. I N#- 

2. A mathematical instrument, consist- 
ing of two rulers connected at one end by 
a joint, each arm marked with several 

scales, aa of equal parts, chords, sines, * 

tangents, etc. , one scale of each kind on each arm, and 
all on lines radiating from the common center of motion. 
Tlie sector is used for plotting, etc., to any scale. 

3. An astronomical instrument, the limb of which em- 
braces a small portion only of a circle, used for measur- 
ing differences of declination too great for the compass 
of a micrometer. When it is used for measuring zenith 
distances of stars, it is colled a senilh sector. 

Dip sector, an instrument used formensuring the dip of 
the liorizon. - Sector of a sphere, or Spherical sector^ tlie 
solid generated by the rovolution of the sector of a circle 
about one of its radii, or, more rarely, about any straight 
line drawn in the plane of the sector through its vertex. 

Sso'tor-al (*^1), a. Of or pertaining to a sector ; as, a 
sectoral circle. 

Sec-tO'll-ILl (sSk-tS'rT-ul), a. (Anal.) Adapted for 
cutting. — n. A sectorial, or camassial, tooth. 

SMTU-Ur (sSk^tl-lSr), a. tOB. secular, seculer, L. 
snecularisy fr. saeculum a race, generation, a^, the times, 
the world ; perhaps akiu to E. soul: cf. F. sSculier.'] 

1. Coming or observed once in an age or a century. 

The so'vlar year wai kept but once a century. Ailtlinon, 

2. Pertaining to an age, or the progress of ages, or to 
a long period of time ; accomplished In a long progress of 
time; as, ^ecu/ar inequality ; the secu/ar refrigeration of 
the globe. 

3. Of or pertaining to this present world, or to things 
not spiritual or holy ; relating to temporal as distin- 
guished from eternal interests ; not immediately or pri- 
marily respecting the soul, but the body ; worldly. 

New fcx*i!i arise. 

Threatening to bind our soulm with serulm- chains. Milum. 

4. (Eccl.) Not regular ; not bound by monastic vows 
or rules ; not confined to a monastery, or subject to the 
rules of a religious community ; os, a secular priest. 

fie tried to enforce a stricter discipline and greater regard 
for nioruU, both iu the religious orders uud the aeciAar clergy. 

PreM^tt. 

5* Belonging to the laity ; lay ; not clerioaL 

1 apeak of folk in itei-ular estate. Chancer. 

Secular oquatloa (Asfron.). the algebraic or numerical 
expression of the magnitude of the inequalitit^s in a 
planet’s motion that remain after the inequalities of a 
short period have been allowed for. — Socolar games 
(Bom. Antiq.), games celebrated, at long but irregular 
intervals, for three days and nights, with sacrifices, the- 
atrical shows, combats, sports, and the like. — Secalox 
music, any music or songs not adapted to sacred uses. — 
Becular hymn or poem, a tiymn or poem composed for the 
secular gamea, or sung or rehearsed at those games. 

SBOMl-ltr, n. 1. {Eccl.) A secular ecclesiastic, or one 
not bound by monastic rules. Burke. 

2. (Eccl.) A church official whose functions are con- 
fined to the vocal department of the choir. Busby. 

3. A layman, aa distinguished from a clergyman. 

SM^n-W-laill (-Tz’m), n. 1. The state or quality of 

being secular ; a secular spirit ; secularity. 

2. The tenets or principles of the secularists. 

83O0ll-lJir-lst, n. One who theoretically rejects every 
form of religious faith, and every kind of religious wor- 
ship, and accepts only the facts and influences wliich ore 
derived from the present life; also, one who believes 
that education and other matters of civil policy should 
be managed without the introduction of a religious ele- 
ment. 

fikio^ll-Ur4-ty (-IKr^-tjf), n. [Cf, F. seculariie, LL. 
saeoulariias.') Supreme attentiou to the thiugs of the 
inwaentlife; worldliueas. 

A secularity of character wliioh mokes Christianity and it# 
principal doctrines dlstaateful or unintelligible. 7. Taylor. 

SeO^U-lAT-l-SR'tiOII (aSk^a-lSr-T-tS'shlin), n. [Cf. F. 
sKcularisaiion.] The aot of reudering secular, or the 
state of being rendered secular ; conversion from regular 
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or mooMtio to secular ; couversioD from reli^oos to lay 
or secular possession and uses i as, the HcvUarizaiion of 
church property. 

Soo'n'lar-iM (sSk^-lSr-iz), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 8bc- 
DLAnuan (-fzd) ; p.pr. & vb. n. Sjbcdlauizimo (-i'sing).] 
[Cf. F. tScuIariser.J 1. To convert from regular or mo- 
nastic into secular ; as, to secularise a priest or a monk. 

2. To convert from spiritual to secular or oonmxou 
use ; as, to secularize a church, or church property. 

At the Keformation the abbey was secularized. W. Coxc. 

3. To make worldly or unspiritual. jBp. Horsley. 
Bec^-lar*ly, adv, in a secular or worldly manner. 
Sec^U-lAT'lieMI, n. The quality or state of being 

secular ; worldliness ; worldly-minded* 
ness. 

Eto^cimdl (se'kttnd ; 277), a, [L. secun-^ 
dus following the course or current of 
wind or water. See Sbcoku, o.] [Bot.) 

Arranged on one side only, as flowers 
or leaves on a stalk. Qray, 

S»-ciin'dAt« (8f!-k«n'd5t), v. U [L. 
secundatua., p. p. of secundare to direct 
favorably, t To make prosperous. [/^.] 

Sao^im-^'tlon (sSk^iin-dS'shfln), n. 

Prosperity. [iJ.] 

8e0^-4ina ; 277), n. 

[Cf. F. secondine.'} 1. {Bof.) The sec- Scciinrt Raceme 
ond coat, or integument, ol an ovule, C/^a/idra 
lying within the primiue. caiycuiata. 

In the ripened seed the primine and secimdine are 
usually united to form the testa, or outer seed coat. 
When they remain distinct the aecuudine becomes the 
mesosperm, os in the castor bean. 

2. [Cf. F. secondine.s.'} Tlie .afterbirth, or placenta 
and membranes ; — generally used in the plur.al. 

Se-onn^do-genl-tnre (sS-kiiuM&-jSn'i-tilr ; 135), n. 
pA .meundus second -f (jeniiura a begetting, generation.] 
A right of inheritance belonging to a second son ; a 
property or possession so inherited. 

TJic kingdom of Naples . . . was constitoted a secunda-geni- 
ture of Spain. Matto o/t. 

Se-cnr'a-ble (-kur'A-b’l), a. That m.ay be secured. 
89-01110' (sS-kur'), a. [L. securus ; pref. se- without 
4* ettra care. Bee Cum care, and cf. Bure, a.] 1. Free 
from fear, care, or anxiety ; easy in mind ; not feeling 
Buspioion or dii^rust ; confident. 

but thou, secure of soul, unbent with woes. JDryden. 

2. Overconfident ; incautious ; careless ; — in a bad 

sense. Macaulay. 

3. Confident in opinion ; not entertaining, or not hav- 
ing reason to entertain, doubt ; certain ; sure ; — com- 
monly with of ; as, secure of a welcome. 

Confidence then bore thee on. ft cure 
Either to meet no danger, or to fitid 
Mutter of glorious trial. Milton. 

4. Not exposed to danger ; safe : — applied to persona 

and tilings, and followed by against or from. ** Secure 
from fortune’s blows.” Dryden. 

Syn. — Safe ; undisturbed ; easy ; sure ; certain ; as- 
sured ; coufident ; careless ; heedless : inattentive. 

Se-oar0', v. t. [imp. & v. p. Secured (»$-kurd') ; p. 
pr. St vb. n. Securing.] i. To make safe ; to relieve 
from apprehensions of, or exposure to, danger ; to 
guard ; to protect. 

I spread a cloud before the victor’s sight, 

Sustained the vanquished, and secured his flight. Dryden. 

2. To put beyond Itazard of losing or of not receiving ; 
to make certain ; to assure ; to insure ; — frequently wiili 
against or /row, rarely with of ; as, to secure a creditor 
against loss ; to secure a debt by a mortgage. 

It secures its possosaor of eternal happiness. T. Dirk. 

3. To make fast ; to close or confine effectually ; to 
render incapable of getting loose or escaping ; as, to .se- 
cure a prisoner ; to securest door, or the hatches of a ship. 

4. To get possession of ; to make one’s self secure of ; 
to acquire certainly ; os, to secure an estate. 

Bsenre arms a command and a position in the 

manual of arms, use<l in wet wentiier, 
the object being to guard the firearm 
from becoming wet. The piece is 
turned with the barrel to the front 
and grasped by the right hand at tiie 
lower baud, the muzzle is dropped to 
the front, and the piece held with the 
guard under the right arm, the h.and 
supported against the hip, and the 
thumb on the rammer. 

So-onreOly’, adv. In a secure 
manner; without fear or apprehen- 
sion ; without danger ; safely. 

Hit daring foe . . . MCitrefy him defied. 

Midou. 

St-onre'ment (-ment), n. The act 
of securing ; protection. [J?.] 

8oci«^ condemns the sc.rurement in all 
oases of perpetual prf»tcction by means of 
perpetual Imprisonmout. C. A. Icm. 

S 0 Hnir 0 'll 0 W, n. The condition or 
qnalltv of being secure ; exemption Secure Arms, 
fnwn fear ; want of vigilance ; security. 

Sb-onr'ar (-8r), n. One who, or that which, secures. 

II 8eO'11-Xlf'0'ni (afik'fl-rlf'S-ri), n. pi. [l^jfrom L. 
securis an ax -^ferre to bear.] (Zool.) The Serrifera. 

SAHm'll'iOlin (s6-ku'rT-f5rm), a. [L. seevris an ax 
or hatchet 4- ~forni : cf. F. .shuriforme.'] [Nat. Hist.) 
Having the form of an ax or hatchet. 

(‘PXlp)i n- [L- securis ax, hatchet -f E. 
palp.l (ZooL) One of a family of beetles having the 
ittaaffliary palpi terminating in a hatchet-shaped joint. 

n. ; pi. 8ECu*rrn» (-tTz). [L. seen- 
rtt(u: of. Jf. Heuriti. Bee Skjubb, and cf. Surety.] 
1. The oonditUm or quality of being secure ; secure- 
tiess. Specifically: (o) Freedom from apprehension, 
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anxiety, or care ; confidence of power or safety ; henoo, 
assurance; certainty. 

His trcint>ling hand had lost the case, 

W hich marks security to please. Sir W. Scott, 

(b) Hence, carelessness ; negligence ; heedlessness. 

I if ineans, my lord, that we arc too remiss, 

W hiht KoUngbroku, through our security^ 

Uruws strong and great In substance and in 
(f) Freedom from risk ; safety. 

Give up yourself merely to chance and hazard, 

From firm accurity. JHhak. 

Some . . . alleged that we should have no security for our 
trade. Swift. 

2. That which secures or makes safe ; protection ; 

guard ; defense. Bnecificolly : (a) Bomething given, de- 
posited, or pledged, to make certain the fulfillment of 
an obligation, the performance of a contract, the pay- 
ment of a debt, or the like ; surety ; pledge. 

Those who lent him money lent it on no security but his bare 
word. Macaulay, 

{b) One who becomes surety for another, or engages 

himself for the performance of another’s obligation. 

3. An evidence of debt or of property, as a bond, a 
certificate of stock, etc. ; as, government securities. 

Syn. — Protection ; defense ; guard ; shelter ; safety ; 
certainty : ease ; assurance ; carelessness ; confidence ; 
surety ; pledge ; boil. 

S 0 -dan' (s^-dSn'), n. [Bald 
to be named from Sedan^ in 
France, where it was first 
made, and whence it was in- 
troduced Into England in the 
time of King Charles 1.] A 
portable chair or covered 
vehicle for carrying a single 
person, — usually 
borne on poles by 
two men. Called 
also sedan chair. 

Se-dAte' (si-dato, a. [L. 

.redaius, p. p. of sedarc, setla^ 
turn, to allay, calm, causative 
of sedere to ait. Bee SiT.] 

Undisturbed by passion or caprice ; cairn ; tranquil ; se- 
rene ; not pa^onate or giddy ; comi>osed ; staid ; as, a 
sedaie soul, mind, or temper. 

Disputatiutj carries away the mind from that calm and aedatr 
temper which i« ho nocestiary to contemplate trutJi. 1 . H'anx, 
Whatpoever wc feel and know 
Too sedate for outward ahow. Wordsworth . 

Syn.— Settled ; composed; calm; quiet; tranquil; 
still ; serene ; unruffled ; undisturbed ; contemplative ; 
sober ; serious. 

~ 80 -dAt 0 ly, cufu.—Se-date'neM, n. 

Be-da'tlon (sS-da'shiin), n. [L. sedatio.'^ The net of 
calming, or the state of being c^n. [/if.] Colc.s. 

SM'a-ttue {s 8 J'&-tTv), a. [Cf, F. sidatif.'] Tending 
to calm, moderate, or tranqiulize ; specifically {Med.), 
allaying irritability and irritation ; assuaging pain. 

8 ed'a-tive, «. {Med.) A remedy which allays irrita- 
bility and irritation, and irritative activity or pain, 
Se'dent (sS'dcnt), «. [L. sedens, -entity p. pr. of se- 
dere to nit. 8 eo SiT.] Sitting; inactive; quiet, [i?.] 
Sed'en-ta-rl-ly (sed'Cn-tti-n-iy), adv. In a sedentary 
manner, 

Sed'en-ta-ll-neu, n. Quality ol being sedentary. 
Sed'en-ta-ry (sCd'Sn-tfi-rj^), a. [L. S(dentariu.<(, fr. 
sedere to sit : cf. F. sedentavre. See Bedent,] 1. Ac- 

customed to sit much or long; as, a .redentary nuwi. 
** Sedentary, scholastic sophists.” Bp. Warburton. 

2. Characterized by, or requiring, much sitting ; as, a 
sedentary employment ; a sedentary life. 

Any education thot confined itself to sedentary niirsuits was 
esocntially imperfect. jJeaconafteld. 

3. Inactive ; motionless ; sluggish ; hence, calm ; tran- 
quil. [if.] “The earth.” Milton. 

The soul, considered abstractly from its pasBions, is of a re- 
miss, nf;dentary nature. Spectator. 

4. Caused by long sitting. [Odr.] “^S'^^fen/ary numb- 
ness.” Milton. 

B. {Zo'dl.) Remaining in one place, especially when 

firmly attached to some object ; os, the oyster is a sed- 
entary moUusk ; the barnacles are sedentary crustaceans. 

Bsdentory spider (Zodl.\ one of a tribe of spiders which 
rest motionless until their prey is caught in tlieir web. 

llSe-de'nmt (si-de'rlint), n. [L., they sat, fr. sedere 
to sit.] A sitting, as of a court or other body. 

’T is pity ws have not Burns’s own account of that long w- 
denmt. Prof. Wilaon. 

Acts of ssdsmst (Scots Lato\ ordinances of the Court 
of Session for the ordering of processes and expediting 
of justice. Bell. 

Sedge n. [OE. segge, AS. seeg ; akin to LG. 
segge; — probably named from its blodellke appearance, 
and akin to L. secare to cut, E. saw a cutting instru- 
ment ; cf. Ir. seisfh W. he.sg. Cf. Hassock, Saw the in- 
strument.] 1. (Bot.) Any plant of the genus Carex, 
perennial, endo^nous, innutntious herbs, often powing 
111 dense tufts m marshy places. They have triangular 
jointless stems, a spiked Infiorescence, and long grasslike 
leaves which are usually rough on the margins and mid- 
rib. Tlierc are several hundred species. 

The name is sometimes given to any other plant 
of the order Cyperaoem., which includes Carer, Oyperus, 
Scirpus, and many other genera of rushlike plants. 

2. {Zo'dl.) A flock of herons. 

Sedge hea ( Zodl. \ the clapper rail. See under 5th Rail. 
— Bodge warbler (Zodl.), a small European singing bird 
(Acrocephalus vhragmitis). It often bullas its nest among 
reeds ; — called also sedge bird, sedge wren, night war- 
bler, and Scotch nightingale. 

8edg9d (eSjd), a. Made or ootnposed of sedge. 

W ith your sedyed crowns and ever-harmlcsi looks. Shak. I 
Bodg'y (L Overgrown with sedge. 

On the gentle Severo’s sedgy bank. Shak. ! 
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II tMSaX* (rf-dm-4), «. li. ! tins. Bwnai (4n»). 

[L. sedite a seat.] (Arch.) Beats in the ohaaoel ef « 
church near the altar for the officiating clergy Huring 
intervals of service. /Hook. 

ged'i-ment (s^dG-ment), n. p. sHiment^ sedi- 
mentum a settling, fr. sedere to alt, to settle, r^e Brr.] 

1. The matter which subsides to the botjtom, from 
water or any other liquid ; settling ; lees ; dregs. 

2. (Geol.) The material of which sedtmentuy rocka 
are formed. 

Sed'l-men'tAl (-mSn'tol), a. Bedimentary. 

Sad'l-men'ta-ry (-ti-ry), a. [Cf. F. s^dimentaire.'i 
Of or pertaining to sediment ; formed by sediment ; con- 
taining matter that has subsided. 

Bedlmsntary rocks. (Oeol.) Bee Agueous rocks, under 
Aqueous. 

Sed'i-men-ta'tlon (-mgn-tS'shfiiri, n. The act of de- 
positing a sediment ; specifically {(Jeol.), the deposition 
of the material of which sedimentary rocks are formed. 

Be-dl'tloil (si-dTsh'fin), n. [OE. sedioioun, OF. sedi- 
tion, F. sedition, fr. L. seditio, originally, a going aside ; 
hence, an insurrectionary separation; pref. se-, sed-, 
aside -f iiio a going, fr. ire, Uum, to go. Cf. Issus.] 

1. The raising of commotion in a state, not amounting 
to insurrection ; conduct tending to treason, but without 
an overt act ; excitement of discontent against the gov- 
ernment, or of resistance to lawful authority. 

In toothing them, we nouTish ’gainst our senate 
The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition. Shak.. 

Noisy demagogues who had been occused of sedition. Macaulay, 

2. Dissension; division; schism. [0&.S.] 

Now the works of the flesh are manifest, , . . emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies. Gal. v. 19, 20. 

Syn. — Insurrection ; tumult ; uproar ; riot ; rebellion ; 
revolt. See Insurrection. 

BlHll'tiOll-A'17 (-4-r]^), n. An Inciter or promoter of 
sedition. Bp. Hall, 

Be-dl'tions (sts-dTsh'fis), a. [L. seditiosus: cf. F. 
sMitieux.'] 1. Of or pertaining to sedition ; partaking of 
the nature of, or tending to excite, sedition ; as, sedU^us 
behavior ; seditious strife ; seditious words. 

2. Disposed to arouse, or take part in, violent opposi- 
tion to lawful authority ; turbulent ; factious ; guilty of 
sedition ; as, seditious citizens. 

— Se-di'tioiis-ly, Gdv. — Se-di'tioiiB-neBB, n. 

Sed'Uta (mniu), a. Same os Beidlitz. 

Se-dnoe' (sfc-dus'), v, t. [imp. & p. «. Seduced (st- 
dust') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Beducino (-du'rtng).] [L. se- 
ducere, seductum ; pref. se- aside -f ducere to lead. Bee 
Duke.] 1. To draw aside from the path of rectitude 
and duty in any manner ; to entice to evil ; to lead 
astray ; to tempt and lead to iniquity ; to corrupt. 

For me, the gold of France did not seduce. Shak. 

2. Specifically, to Induce to surrender chastity ; to de- 
bauch by means of solicitation. 

Syn. — To allure ; entice ; tempt ; attract ; mislead t 
decoy ; inveigle. See Allure. 

Se-dnee'ment (-ment), n. 1. The act of seducing. 

2. Tho means employed to acduce, as flattery, promises,, 
deception, etc. ; arts of enticing or corrupting. Pope. 

8e-dU'0er (s^-du'sSr), n. One who, or that which, se- 
duces ; Bpeclflcally, one who prevails over tho chastity of 
a woman by enticements and persuasions. 

He whose firm faith no reason could remove, 

Will melt before that soft seducer, love. Dryden. 

8e-du'ci-ble (-sT-b’l), a. Capable of being seduced ; 
corruptible. 

Se-du'olng (-sTng), a. Boductivo. *'Thy sweet se- 
ducing clianns. ’’ vowper. — - Se-da'clng-ly, adv. 

Se-dnc'tioil (s^-d&k'shfin), n. [L. seductio: of. F. 
seduction, Bbduob.] 1. The act of seducing ; en- 
ticement to wrong doing ; speclflcnlly, the offense of in- 
ducing a woman to consent to unlawful sexual inter- 
course, by enticements which overcome her scruples; 
the wrong or crime of persuading a woman to surrender 
her chastity. 

2. That which seduces, or is adapted to seduce ; means, 
of leading astrav ; os, the seductions of wealth. 

Se-duc'tlve C-tIv), a. Tending to lead astray ; apt to 
mislead by flattering appearances ; tempting ; alluring ; 
as, a seductive offer. 

This may enable us to understand how seductive is the influ- 
ence of example. Sir W. Uamiltm. 

Se-dno'ttve-ly, adv. In a seductive manner. 

Se-finc'tretB (-tr8s), n. A woman who seduces. 

Se-duTl-ty (sJ-dOGI-ty), n. [Ij. sedulitas. See Sedu- 
LOUS.] Tlie quality or state of being sedulous ; diligent 
and assiduous application ; constant attention ; unremit- 
ting industry ; sraulousnoss. 

The industrious bee, by his sedulity In summer, lives in honey 
all the winter. Peltham. 

Sed'n-lOlUI (sSd'fi-lfis; 135), a. [L. sedulus, perhapa 
from sedere to sit, and so akin to E. off.] Diligent in ap- 
plication or pursuit ; constant, steady, and persevering 
in business, or in endeavors to effect an object ; steadily 
industrious ; assiduous ; as, the sedulous bee. 

Wliat Mraifles the sotmd of words in prayer, without the if- 
fection of the heart, and a aedtUous application of the proper 
means that may naturally lead us to such an end f H Estrange. 

Syn. — Assiduous; diligrent; industrious; laborious; 
unremitting ; untiring ; unwearied ; persevering. 

— Sed'n-tons-ly. adv . — Sed'n4oiui-iieM, n. 

II Se'dnm (s^dfim), n. [NL., fr. L. sedere to sit ; — 
so called in allusion to the manner In which the planU 
attach themselves to rocks and walls.] {Bot.) A genua 
of plants, mostly perennial, having succulent leaves and 
cymose flowers ; oroine ; stonecrop. Gray* 

See (sS), n. [OE. se, see, OF. ee, eed,Hed, ir, X* w- 
des a seat, or the kindred sedere to «t* Bee Str, and cf. 
Bibob. 1 1. A seat; a site; a place where eoveMlgn 
power la exercised. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Jove laughed on V enus from hli sovereign see. SlpeHser. 

2. Bpeclflcally : (a) The eeat of eplseopal powen • 
diocese ; the jurisdiction of a bishop ; as, the see d Hew 
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SEBMUNESS 


Toilt* Hm leftt of ad archblihop ; a prorlnce or Ju- 
-rtedietfam of an archbishop ; aa.. an archiepiaoopal see, 
ys Tho seat, place, or olBee of tne pope, or Roman pon> 
W; aa, the papal see. (</) The pope or hla court at 
Itome ; at, to appeal to the see of Rome* 

ApoctoUo. Me. See under Apostolic. 

8m (sS), V. t, limp. Saw (sft); j». p. Been (aSn); 
p, pr. & vb. n. SBEtNO. J [OE. seen, sen^ seon, AS. sedn ; 


p.pr. & vb. n. SBBtNa.j [OE. seeuy sen, seon, AS. sedn ; 
akin to OFriea. sla, D. aien, OS. A OHO. sehan, G. 
sehen, Icel. sja, Sw. se, Dan. see, Goth. saiAwan, and 

r bably to L. segui to follow (and so originally meaning, 
follow with the eyes), Gr. circo^oi, Skr* sac. Of. 
Bioirr, Bub to follow.] 1. To perceive by the eye ; to 
have knowledge of the existence and apparent qualities 
of by the organs of sight ; to behold ; to aescry ; to view. 

I will now turn aside, aud see this great sight. £x. iii. 3. 
2. To perceive by mental vision ; to form an idea or 
conception of ; to note with the mind ; to observe ; to 
discern ; to distinguish ; to understand ; to comprehend ; 
to ascertain. 

Go, I pray thee, see whether it be well with thy brethren. 

Gin. xxxvii. 14. 

Jems saw that he answered discreetly- J/u>vt xii. 34. 
Who ’s so gross 

That strfh not this palpable device f Shak. 

3. To follow with the eyes, or as with the eyes ; to 
watch ; to regard attentively ; to look after. Shak. 

1 lutd a mind to see him out, and therefore did not care for 
contradicting him. Addison, 

4- To have on interview with ; especially, to make a 
call upon ; to visit ; as, to go to see a friend. 

And Samuel came no more to see Saul until the day of his 
death. 1 .Scim. xv. STi. 

6. To fall in witlj ; to meet or associate with ; to have 
intercourse or conuuunication with; hence, to have 
knowledge or experience of ; as, to see military service. 

Make us glad according to the days wherein thou hast af- 
flicted us, and the years wherein we have or^n evil. Ps. xo. Ifi. 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, if a man keep my saying, he 
■hall never see death- John vifl. i!>l. 

Improvement in wisdom and prudence by seeinff men. Lockc. 

6. To accompany in person ; to escort ; to wait upon ; 
as, to see one home ; to set one aboard the cars, 

Ood you (him, or me, etc.) see, God keep you (him, me, 
etc.) in his sight; God protect you. [Oftjr.j Chaucer.— 
To see (ansrthmg) out, to see (it) to the end ; to be present 
at, or attend, to the end. — To see stars, to see flashes of 
light, like stars ; — sometimes the result of concussion of 
the head. {CoIIoqA — To see (one) througb, to help, watch, 
or gfiard (one) to the end of a course or an tmdertaking. 

Bee, V. i. I. To have the power of sight, or of per- 
ceiving by the proper organs ; to possess or employ the 
sense of vision ; as, he sees distinctly. 

Whereas 1 was blind, now I see. John ix. 25. 
2. Figuratively: To have intellectual apprehension; 
to perceive; to know; to understand; to discern; — 
often followed by a preposition, as through, or into. 

For judgment I tirn come into this world, that they wlilch see 
not might and thot they which see might be made blind. 

John ix. 39. 

Many sagacious peraons will find UB out, . . . and see through 
all our fine protoiiBiuns. IWotson. 

3. To be attentive ; to take care ; to give heed ; — 
generally with to ; as, to see to the house. 

See that ye fall not out by the way. Gen. xlv. 24. 
Let me see, l^et ns see, are used to express consid- 
eration, or to introduce the particular consiucratiou of a 
subject, or some scheme or calculation. 

CsBiio *6 a proper man, Jet me sec now, — 

To get his place. Shak. 

MT* See is sometimes used in the imperative for look, 
OToehold. See, see ! upon the banks of Bo^e he 
stands.” Halifax, 

To sss about a thing, to pay attention to it ; to consider 
it. — To too on, to look at. ‘'She was full more 

blissful on to see.” Chnurer. — To sso to. (a) To look at : 
to behold ; to view. “ An altar by Jordan, a great 

altar to see to.'* Josh. xxii. 10. (b) To take core about ; 
to look after ; as, to see to a fire. 

Seed (sSd), n . ; pi. Seed or Beeps (sedz). [OE. seed, 
sed, AS. sSSa, fr. sawan to sow'; 
akin to D. saad seed, G. snot, 

Icel. sd,9, smSi, Goth, mana^c^; f J| mHMil. 

seed of men, world. See Sow k JV VmM // 
to scatter seed, and cf. Colza.] Ey||v 
1. (Bot.) (a) A ripened ovule, ‘ 

consisting of an embryo with one - . 

ormoreinteguments, or coverings; A Anatropotra 

as, an apple seed; a currant wetf. larjred. ^BameinVer- 
By germination it produces a new ticaJ Section i c Cotyle- 
puint. (6) Any smal] seedlike dcn*f end 
fault, though It m.y ooii«I.t a 
pericarp, or even a calyx, as weU as . p'e r m, or Albumen ; 
the seed proper ; as, parsnip seed ; h uilum i r Raphe, 
thistle seed. 

And Qod said. Let the earth bring forth grsM, the herb yield- 
ing seedy And the fruit tree yielding fruit after hla kind, whose 
$ted ii in itself. Gen. 1. 11. 

The seed xnoper has an outer and an inner coat, 
anawiUdn these the kernel or nucleus. The kernel is 
either the embryo alone, or the embryo Inclosed in the I 
albumen, which is the m^erUl for the nourishment of 
the developing embrya The scar on a seed, left where 


the develop^ embrya l%e scar on a seed, left where 
the stem Mrted from it, is called the hilum, and the 
closed orifice of the ovule, the micropyle. 

S. {Physiol) The generative fluid of the male ; semen ; 
sperm not used in the plural. 

3. That from whlob anything springs ; first principle ; 
orkjbial ; source ; as, the seeds of \*irtue or rice. 

4 . The principle of production. 

PralM of great sots he ioatter* as a seed. 

Which may the like In coming ages breed. Walkr. 

5. Progeny ; offspring ; children ; descendants ; as, 
JS tmseed ot Abraham ; ttie seed of Da^d. 

tor* In this sense the word is applied to one person, or 


to any nuxn^ collectively, and admits of the plural 
form, though rarely used in the pluraL 
6. Race; generation; birth. 

Of mortal seed they were not held. Waller. 

Seed bag (Artesian well), a packing to prevent percola- 
tion of water down tho bore hole, ft consists of a bag (ju- 
clnding the tubing and filled with flax se^, which swells 
when wet and fills the space between the tubing and the 
sides of the hole. — Seed bad (Bot.), the germ or rudiment 
of the plant in the embryo state ; the ovule. — Seed coat 
(Bot.), the covering of a seed. — Seed com, or Seed grain 
(Bo/.), com or gram for seed. — Seed down (Bot.), the soft 
hurs on certain seeds, as cotton seed. — Seed drill. See 


4* To try to reach or come to ; to go to ; to rMOit ta 
Seek not Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal. Amos v. 6. 
fllnee great Ulysses sought the Phrygiim plaint. Pape. 
Soak (aSk), V. i. To make search or inquiry ; to en- 
deavor to moke discovery. 

Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. T»a. xxxlv. 16. 


[06«. I — To seek anu. to make pursuit ot ; to attemp 
find or take. — To seek for, to endeavor to find. —To i 
to, to apply to ; to resort to ; to court. [Oftj.l “ All 


eth Dbill, 2 la),— Seed eater (ZoiJf.), any finch of the gen- 
era Sporophila, and CrUhagra. They feed mainly on 
[seeds. — Seed gall (^ZooL), any gall which resembles a 
Med, formed on the leaves of various plants, usually 
by some species of Phylloxera. — Bead leaf (Bat.), a coty- 
ledon. — Seed lobe (Hot,), a cotyledon : a seed leaf. — Seed 


Seed gall (ZooL), any gsdl which resembles a 
*med on the leaves of various plants, usually 


oil, oil expressed from the seeds of plants. — Bsed oyster, 
a young oyster, especially when of a size suitable for 
transplantation to a new locality. — Seed pearl, a small 
pearl of little value. — Seed plat, or Seed plot, the ground 
on wlUch seeds are sown, to produce plants for trans- 
planting ; a nursery. — Seed stalk (Bo/.), the stalk of an 
ovule or seed; a f imiole. — Seed tick (ZooL), one of sev- 
eral species of ticks resembling seeds in form and color. — 
Seed vaasel (Bot.), that part of % plant which contains the 
seeds; a poricai^. — Seed weevil (Zool), any one of nu- 
merous small weevils, especially those of 
the genus Apion, which live in the seeds \ n 7 
of various plants. — Seed wool, cotton wool |v 
i^t^et cleansed of its seeds. {Southm^ 

SeiMl (sSd), V. i, 1. To sow seed. yJWSrx 

2. To shed the seed. Mortimer. aTUIj |]0 

3^ To grow to maturity, and to produce 

Many Intcpcsts have grown up, and sf eded, \ / 

and twisted their roots In the crcviccs of many J \ 

wrongs. Landor. ^ 

Seed, V. t. [imp. & p.p. Seeded; p. Seed Weevil 
pr. & vb. n. SsEDiNO.^ 1 . To sprinkle witli If/of Wild 
seed ; to plant seeds m ; to sow ; as, to seed indizo. x 6 
a field. f 

2. To cover thinly with something scattered ; to orna- 
ment with seedlike decorations. 

A sable mantle veeded with waking eyes. £. Jonson. 

To sssd down, to sow with grass seed. I 

SMdnbOZ^ (-bbks'), n. (Bot.) (a) A capsule, (b) A 
plant (Ludwigia alternifolia) which has somewhat cu- 
bical or box-shaped capsules. 

Sead'oakd^ (‘kak^), n, A sweet cake or cool^ con- 
taining aromatic seeds, as caraway. Tusser. 

Seed'ood^ (-k5d0, n. A aeodlip. [Prw. Eng.) 

Seed'or (-er), n. One who, or that which, sows or 
plants seed. 

SMdl-ness (-T-nSs), n. The quality or state of being 
seedy, shabby, or worn out ; a state of wretchednesB or 
exhaustion. iColloq.) O, Eliot. 

What is called seedincss, after a debauch, is a plain proof tliat 
nature has been outraged. J. S. Btaekie. 

866d^-‘lao^ (’ISkO, n. A species of lac. See the Note 
under Lac. 

Seed^eSB, a. Without seed or seeds. 

SMdlblg (-ling), n. (Po/.) A plant reared from the 
seed, as distinguished from one pro^Htgated by layers, 
buds, or the like. 

SaJkl'llp' (-lln'). In. [AS. sBdle&p; sBd seed -f 


8«^ toe, an affection of a horse^s foot, in which a cavi- 
ty filled with horn w'^der U formed between the laminae 
and the wall of the hoof. 


o'^der U formed between the laminae 


seed, as distinguished from one pro^Htgated by layers, 
buds, or the like. 

SaJkl'llp' (-lln'). In. [AS. sBdle&p; sBd seed -f 

SeedloiK (-lop'), ) ledp basket.] A vessel In which 
a sower carries the seed to be scattered. [Prov. Eng.) 

Seed'&lAn (-mai^, n. See SssnsMArt. 

S^'noM, n. EMtime. [Obs.) Shak. 

S^edE^man (sS<lz'man), n. ; pC Seedsmen (-men)- 

1. A sower ; one who sows or scatters seed. 

Tho seedsman 

Upon tho slime and ooze scatters his grain. Shak. 

2. A person who deals in seeds. 

(-tim'), n. [AS. sBdlhna.) The season 
proper for sowing. 

■While the earth rrmaincth, seedtime and harTCst, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shuIl not 
cease. Gen. viii. p. 

Soed'7 (~f), a. ICompar. Sebdieb ; superl 

Seediest.] 1 . Abounding with seeds; oearing seeds; 
having run to seeds. 

2 . Having a peculiar flavor supposed to be derived 
from tho weeds growing among the vines ; — said of cer- 
tain ^ds of French brandy. 

3. Old and worn out; exhausted; spiritless; also, 
poor and miserable looking ; shabbily clothed ; shabby 
looking ; as, he looked seedy ; a seedy coat. IColloq.) 

T.ittle Flanigan here ... is a little seedy, as we say among us 
that practice the law. Goldsmith. 


Etoe'llV (*^ng), conj. (but oridually a present parti- 
ciple). In view of the fact (tl»at) ; considering ; taking 
into account (that) ; inasmuch as ,* since ; because ; — 
followed by a dependent clause ; as, he did well, seeing 
that he was so young. 

■Wherefore come ye to me, seeing ye hate me f Ocn. xxvi. 27. 

Seek (sSk), a. Siok. [O&s.] Chaucer. 

8eek,v. /. Nnw. &p, p. SouaHT (ej^t) ; p. pr, & vb. 
n. Sebkino.] [OE. seken, AS. secan, sicean; akin to 
OS. sdkian, LG. soken, D. soeken, OHG. snohhan, Q, 
suchen, Icel. ssekia, Bw. soka, Dan. sdge, Goth, sbkjan, 
and E. sake. Cf. Beseech, Ransace, Sagacious, Saxe, 
Soo.] 1 . To go in search of; to look for; to seoroh for ; 
to try to find. 

The man asked him, saying. What seekert thou ? And he said, 
I seek my brethren. Gen. xxxvii. 15, 16. 

2 . To inquire for; to ask for ; to solicit ; to beseech. 

Others, tempting him, sought ot him a sign. Luke xi. 16. 

3. To try to acquire or gain; to strive after ; to aim 
At ; as, to seek wealth or fame ; to seek one*s life. 


earth sought to Solomon, to hear his^sdom.” 1 Kings x, 
24. — To seek upon, to make strict inquiry after ; toiollow 
up ; to persecute. [06#.] 

To seek 

Upon a man and do ids buuI unrest. Chaucer. 
SeidC'ar (-Sr), n. 1 . One who seeks; tliat which is 
used in seeking or searching. 

2 . (Eccl.) One of a Bmall heterogeneous sect of the 
17th century, in Great Britain, who professed to beaeek- 
ing the true church, ministry, and sacraments. 

A skeptic [is] ever seeking and never finds, like our new up- 
start sect of Seekers. Jiullokar. 

Bdok'-no-flir'tlier (Bek'nS-ffir'thSr), n. A kind of 
choice winter apple, having a subacid taste ; — formerly 
called go-no-further. 

Soek'-BOr^row (-sbr'rfi), n. One who contrives to 
give himself vexation. \_Archaic) Sir P. Sidney. 

Seel (sEl), v. t, [jtnp. & p. p. Seeled (s5ld) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. BeklinoJ [F. siller, ciller, fr. cil an eyelash, 
L. eilium.) 1 . (Falconry) To close the eyes of (a hawk 
or other bird) by drawing through the lids threads 
which were fastened over the head. Bacon. 

FooIb cUnib to full : fond hopes, like aeeled doves for want of 
better light, mount till they end their flight with falling. 

J. Beading. 

2 . Hence, to shut or close, as the eyes ; to blind. 

Cnme, seeling n^ht, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pititul day. Shak. 

Cold death, with a violent fate, his sable eyes did seek 

Chapman. 

Seel, V. i. [Cf. LG. sielen to lead off water, F. siller 
to run ahead, to make headway, E. site, v. t. j To in- 
cline to one side ; to lean ; to roll, as a ship at sea. 
[06#.] Sir W. Raleigh. 

SeM (sel), ) n. The rolling or agitation of a ship In a 
BeeFlng, 1 storm. [06«J Sandys. 

Seel, n. [AS. sBl, from sBl good, prosperous. 8oe 
Billy.] 1. Good fortune ; favorable opportunity ; pros- 
perity. [06#.] “ So have 1 seel." Chaucer. 

2 . Time; season; os, hay#ed. [Prov. Eng.) 

SeeFMy (s51'I-iy), adv. In a silly manner. Whs.) 
SeeFy (^), a. See Silly. [06#.] ’ Spenser, 

Seem (sini), v. i, [imp. & p. p. Seemed (sSmd) ; p. 
pr. & t’6. n. Seeming.] [OE. semen to seem, to be- 
come, beflt, AS. seman to satisfy, pacify ; akin to Icel. 
sasnia to honor, to bear with, c^orm to, ssemr becom- 
ing, fit, sbma to beseem, to beflt, soma to beseem, semja 
to arrange, settle, put right, Goth, samian to jplease, 
and to B. same. The sense is probably due to the a^. 
seemly. V191. See Bams, a., and cf. Seemly.] To 

appear, or to appear to be ; to liavo a show or semblance ; 
to present an appearance ; to look ; to strike one’s ap- 
prehension or fancy as being ; to be taken as. It now 
seemed probable.” Macaulay. 

Thou picture of what thou seem'st. Shak. 

All seemed well pleased i all seemed, but wore not all. Milton, 
There Is a way which seemeth right unto a man i but tho end 
thereof arc the ways of death. Prov. xir. 12. 

It leems, it appears ; it is understood as true ; it is said. 
A prince of Italy, it seems, entertained his mistress on a great 
lake. Add^m, 

Syn. To appear ; look. — Seem, Appeab. To appear 
has reference to a thing’s being presented to our view ; 
as, the Bun appears; to seem is connected with the idea 
of setnUanee, and usually implies an inference of our 
mind as to the probability of a thing’s being so ; as, a 
storm #ecTn# to be coming. “The story appears to be 
true,” means that the facts, as presented, go to show its 
truth ; “ the story seems to be true,” means tliat it has 
the semblance of being so, and we infer that it is true. 
” His first and principal care being to appear unto his 
people such as he would have them oe, and to be such aa 
he appeared." Sir P. Sidney, 

Bam, Ay. madam, it is common. 

Queen. If it be, 

Why seems it so particular with the* ? 

Ham. iSeeins,madam I Nay, it is { 1 know not “seems.” ;S6ai(;. 
Baem, V. f. To befit; to beseem. [06#.] Spens^, 
Saem'er (■&), n. One who seems ; one who carries 
or assumes an appearance or semblance. 

Hence shall we see, 

If power change purpose, what our seemers bo. Shak, 
a. Having a semblance, whether with or 
without realty; apparent; specious; befitting ; as, seem- 
ing friendship ; seeming truth. 

My lord, you have loat a friend indeed; 

And I dare swear you borrow not that face 

Of seeming sorrow, it is sure your own. Siak. 

Setm^g, n, 1. Appearance ; show ; semblance ; fair 
appearance; speciousness. 

These keep 

Seeming and savor all the winter long. Shak. 
2. Ai^rehension ; judgment. [06#.] Chaucer, 

Nothing more clear unto tlieir seeming, Booker, 
Hla persuasive words, impregned 

With reason, to her seeming. Milton, 

gAOm^lng-ly, adv. In appearance ; in show ; in sem- 
blance; apparently; ostensibly. 

This the father seemingly complied with. Addison. 
flftnn*htg ntflii n. Semblance; fair appearance; 
plansIblUty. Sir K.Digby. 

SekmlMNI, a. Unseemly. [06#.] 
fle«liai-ly (-11-17), Odr. In a seemly manner. [06#.] 
Smib’II-BMNI, n. Tlie quality or state of being seemly ; 
comeliness ; propriety. 
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ammnr iamnn,a. 

tuperl, gBiiiLutsT.j 


„ . (-n-«r); 

^ [Icel. sKmitiffTf £r. smmr beoomix^, 

fltT; akin to mmr aaine, E. Marne; the aenae being projp- 
erly, the same or like, hence, fitting. Bee Bbkm, v. i.] 
Buit^ to the object, ooooaion, purpose, or character ; 
suitable ; fit ; becoming ; comely ; decorous. 

He had a M(rmty nose. CJiaucer. 

I am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a ueemty answer to such persons. Shak. 

Suspense of judgment and exercise of charity were safer and 
Kfiemlter lor Christian men than the hot pursuit of these contro- 
versies. Hooker. 

Syn. — Becoming: fit; suitable; proper; appropriate; 
congruous ; meet ; decent ; decorous. 

floemly (sSm'lf ), adv. iCompar. Sssmlikb ; mperl. 
Bsbiclzbst.] In a decent or suitable manner ; becomingly. 

Suddenly a man before him stood, 

Not rustic os before, but $eemUer clad. 

As one in city or court or palace bred. Milton. 

Oeamly-hed (-hSd), n. [See -HOOD.] Comely or de- 
cent appearance. [Ow.] Rom. of R. Spenser. 

“ n (rtn), p. p. of SxB. 

a, a. Versed ; skilled ; accomplished. 

Well seen in every science that mote be. :<j>rn»pr. 


Noble Boyle, not less in nature teen, 

Than his great brother read in states and men. 


Dry den. 


8MP (aSp), or Slpe (sip), v. i. [AS. slnnn to distill.] 
To mn or soak through fine pores and interstices ; to 
oose. [aS'co/. & [/, S."] 

Water sfep.t up through the sidewalks. <7. IV. Cable. 
SMP^agO or fitty'Age, n. Water that has seeped 
or oozed through a porous soil. [Scot. & U. aJ^.] 

SeeiKy (-^). or Slp^, a. Oozy ; ~ applied to land 
Under cultivation that is not well drained. 

Star (sSr), a. Sore ; painful. {Prov. Eng.1 Ray. 
Sa'tr (sS'Sr), n. One who sees. Addinon. 

SMT (sSr), n. [From Be*.] A person who foresees 
events ; a prophet. Milton. 

SMT^au, n. A female seer ; a proplictcss. 
SMT^ligllM-nBhOt (Zo'61.) A scombroid food fish 
Of Madeira ( Cj/Wum Commersonii). 

SdOrOlAnd (sSr'hSnd), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] A 
kind of muslin of a texture between nainsook and mull. 
Sae g ^Ship, n. The office or quality of a seer. 
Saar'BUM^Or (-sfik'Sr), n. A light fabric, originally 
made in the East Indies, of silk and linen, usually hav- 
ing alternating stripes, and a slightly craped or puckered 
surface ; also, a cotton fabric of similar appearance. 

Baw^ood^ (-wdbdo, n. [See SKAtt.J Dry w’ood. 
[Written also searivooa.} [Ofw.] Dry den. 

Saa'aaW'' (sS'sft/), n. [probably a reduplication of 
gaiVf to express the alter- 
nate motion to and fro, as 
iu the act of sawing.] 

1. A plav among chil- 
dren iu which they aro 
seated upon the opposite 
ends of a plank which is 
balanced in the middle, 
and move alternately up 
and dow*n. 

8. A plank or board ad- 
justed for this play. 

3« A vibratory or recip- 
rocating motion. 

He has been orguing in a cii'cle; there is thus enceMsm between 
the hyjKithcsis and fact. Sir fV. Hamilton. 

4. ( Whist) Same as CaosaainT. 

SM^gaW'', r. i. [imp. & p. p. Skbsawkd (-sftdO ; p. 
pr, Sl vb. n. Sbesawino.] To move with a reciprocating 
motion ; to move backward and forward, or upward ana 
downward. 

8ae'MW^ V. t. To cause to move backward and for- 
wud in seesaw fashion. 

He fe'Muu’s himself to and fro. Ld. Lytton. 
8M'MW^ a. Moving up and down, or to and fro ; 
Laving a reciprocating motion. 

(s3t), obs. imp. of Sit. Bate ; sat. Chaucer, 
SMth (sStti), obs. imp. of Seethe. Chaucer. 

Seethe (sett), v. t. [imp. Bxbtkeo (sStbd) (Boo 
(sdd), obs .) ; p. p. Seethed, Sodden (idSd'd’n) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Sbethino.J [OE. sethen., AS. sedSan; akin to D. 
aneden^ OHO. siodan, G. tieden^ Icel. sjoda, Bw. sjuda^ 
Dan. jryde, Goth, saups a burnt olfenng. Cf. Sod, n.. 
Sodden, Suds.] Todocoot or prepare for food in hot 
liquid ; to boil ; as, to seethe fiesh. [Written also seeth.] 
Set on the great pot, and seethe pottage for the ion* of the 
prophets. '2 Ki»y» iv. 28. 

Seethe, v. i. To be in a state of ebullition or violent 
commotion ; to be hot ; to boll. 1 Sam. il. 13. 

A long Pointe, round which the Mississippi used to whirl, and 
seethe, and foam. O. fV. Cable. 

Seeth'er (-^r), n. A pot for boiUng things ; a boiler. 

Like burnished gold the little eeether shone* Dryden, 
Bff (sSg), n. [See Bidob.] (Bot.) 1. Sedge. [06#.] 
8. gladen, and other species ox Iris. Prior. 
BHSf **♦ [Probably from the root of L. secare to cut.] 
A castrated bull. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.} HaUiwell. 
See Cigar. 



8. (Geoei.) A part cut off from a figure by a line or 
plane ; especially, that part of a circle con- 
tained between a chord and an aro oi that 
circle, or so much of the circle as is out off 
by the chord ; os, the segment acb in the 
illustraticm. 

3. {Mach.) (a) A piece in the form of _ _ 

the sector of a circle, or part of a ring ; as, oeb^Sigment 
the segment of a sectional fly wheel or fly- of a Circle, 
wheel rim. (6) A segment gear. 

4 . {Biol.) (a) One of the cells or divisions formed by 
segmentation, as in egg cleavage or in fissiparous cell 
formation. (6) One of the divisions, rings, or joints into 
which many animal bodies are divided; a somite; a 
metomere ; a somatome. 

Ssgmant gear, a piece for receiving or communicating 
reciprocating motion from or to a cogwheel, consisting 
of a eector of a circular gear, or ring, having cogs on the 
periphery, or face. — Segment of a line, the part of a Une 
contained between two points on it.— Segment of a ephere, 
the i>art of a sphere cut off by a plane, or included be- 
tween two parallel planes. —Ventral segment. (Acoustics) 
See Loop, 5. 

Seg^mAIlt (sSg'mSnt), r. i. {Biol.) To divide or sepa- 
rate into parts in growth ; to undergo segmentation, or 
cleavage, as in the segmentation of the ovum. 

Sdg-menW (s8g-m6n'tal), a, 1. Relating to, or 
being, a segment. 

8. {Anat. & Zool.) {a) Of or pertaining to the seg- 
monts of animals ; as, a .segmental duct ; segmental pa- 
pillse. (6) Of or pertaining to the segmental organs. 

Segmental duct (Anat.), the primitive duct of the em- 
bryonic excretory organs which gives rise to the Wolffian 


ductaudureter ; thejpronephric _ 

(a) (Anat.) The eniDryonfo excretory organs of verte- 
brates, consisting primarily of the segmental tubes and 
segmeutol ducts, (b) (Zool.) The tubular excretory or- 
gans, a pair of wlilch often occur 
m each of several segments iu an- 
nelids. They serve as renal or- 
gans, and often, also, as oviducts ^ 
and s^rm ducts. See Rlust. nii- 
der SxpuNcuLoiDEA. — Segmental 
tubee (Anat.), the tubes which 
primarily open into the aegmen- A' 
tal duct, some of which become 
the urinary tubnlee of the adult. 

Beff^men-ta'tlon (sSg'mSn- Oriflcca; 6c_Tubulnr 
ta''shan), n. The act or process of 
dividing into segments; specif- 
ically (Riol.), a self-division into 
segiuents as a result of growth ; cell cleavage ; cell mul- 
tiplication ; endogenous cell formation. 

Segmentation cavity (Biol.)^ the cavity formed by the 
arrangement of the cells in segmentation or cleavage of 
the ovum ; the cavity of the blastosidiere. In the gas- 
trula stage, the se^entation cavity in wldch the meso- 
blast is formed lies between the entoblast and octoblost. 
Bee lllust. of Invagination. — Segmantatlon nnclsns ( Biol.), 
the body formed by fusion of the male and female pro- 
nucleus in an impregnated ovum. See the Note under 
PaoNCCLBUS. — Segmentation of the ovum, or Egg cleavage 
(Biol.), the process by 
which the embryos of all 
the higher plants and ani- 
mals are derived from tlie 
germ cell. In the simplest 
case, that of small ova des- 
titute of food yolk, the 
ovum or egg divides into 
two similar halves or seg- 
ments (blastomeres), ea^ 
of these again divides into 
two, and so on, thus giving rise to a mass of cells (mul- 
berry mass, or morula), all equal and similar, from the 
growth and development of which the future animal is 
to be formed. TIus constitutes regular seirmentation. 
Quite frequently, however, the equality and regularity 
of cleavage is interfered with by the presence of food 
yolk, from which results unequal segmentation. ” 
Holoblastic, Meboblastic. Alectthal, 


luct. — Ssgmental organs. 




Seesaw. 




-gar/). 


l^car (s^g'gSrb n. [Prov. K. saggard a seggar, 
Sfeggarae. sort of riding surtout, contr. fr. safeguard.} A 
case or holder made of fire clay, in which fine pottery is 
inclosed while baking in the kiln. [Written also saggar, 
fMdsegger.} lire. 

‘;#(a8g), n. (Zoii/.) The hedge sparrow. [Prov. 

Hatliwell. 

(sSg/ment), n. [L. segmentum, fr. secare 
to cuF, cut off : cf. F. segment. See Saw a cutting in- 
•ferument] 1. One of the parts into -which any body 
naturally separates or is divided ; > port divided or cut 
oil; a section ; a portion ; as, a segment oi an orange ; a 
stsgisMni of a compound or divided leaf. 


portion! oFunnrl- 
shaped Internal Ori- 
fice. 


Salgb (sS), obs. imp. .Hng. of SEE. Baw. Cl 
Selfn-OWri-al (sen-u/rT-alb a. [F., fr. seigneu 
iRiQNioB.] 1. Of or pertaining to the lord of a t 
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Segmentation of o Centroleci- 
thal Ovum, a he Three 
Stages ot Division. 


or 


Holoblastic, Meboblastic. Alectthal, Centbolbci- 
thal, Ectolecithal, and Ovum. — Segmentation sphere 
(Biot.), the blastosphere, or morula. See Morula. 
SeK'XIIOXtt*ad (-mfint-Sd), a. Divided into segments 
‘Joints; articulated. 

Sof^ni-tnd* (sSg/nt-tGd), ) n. [L. segnita.s, fr. segnia 
Seg/Ll-ty (sSg'uI-ty), J slow, sluggish.] Slug- 
gishness; dullness; inactivity. [Obs.} 

II Sa'gBO (san/yd), n. [It. Bee Sign.] (Mus.) A sign. 
Bee Al smono, and Dal segno. 

Bo^gO (se'gj), n. (Bot.) A liliaceous plant {Calockor-. 
tus P/uttallii) oi Western North America, and its edible 
bulb ; —so called by the Ute Indians and the Mormons. 

8sff/:r»-fate (sSg'rd-gtt), a. [L. segregatus, p. p. of 
segregate to separate ; pref. se- aside -f- grez, gregis, a 
flock or herd. See Gbeoabious.] 1. Separate ; select. 

8. (Rot.) Separated from others of the same kind. 
Beg/ra-gatu (-gSt), u. t, [imp. & p. p. Beobeoated 
(- gS/ted ) ; p. pr, & vb. n. Beoreoatino.j To separate 
from others ; to set apart. 

They are stil’ Kgregated, Christians from Christians, under 
odious designations. /. Taylor. 

Beg/ra-gate, v. i. (OeoL) To separate from a mass, 
and collect together about centers or along lines of frac- 
ture, as in the process of crystallization or solidification. 
B^/r»-ga'tkm (-gS'shfin), n. [L. segregatio : cf. F, #<?- 
’ion.] 1. Tiie act of segregating, or the state oi 
>ing segregated ; separation from others ; a parting. 

3. (Geol.) Separation from a mass, and gathering about 
centers or Into cavities at hand through oohesiTe attrac- 
tion or the crystallizing process. 

II BcidbUNI (sEsh), n. pt. [F.] (Oeol.) Local oscillations 
in level observed in the case of some lakes, as Lake Genera. 

S«ld(s9d ; 277), n. [Ar. seyid prince.] A descendant of 
Mohammed through his daughter Fatima and nephew All. 

fihlld/lltz (sed/lfts), a. Oi or pertaining to Ssidlitz, a 
village in Bohemia. [Written also Sedlits.} 
gsldUtz powdsrs, effervMctng salts, consisting of two , 
separate powders, one of which contains forty grains of | 


sodium bioarbqnato mixed s .. . . 

salt (tartrate of potassium and sodium) a ^ 

tains thirty-five grains of tartaric acid. The po^erii 
are mixed in water, and drunk while effervescing, as a 
mild cathartic ; ~ so called from the resemblance to the 
natural water of Beidlitz. Called also Rochelle powders. 
— SeidUtz water, a natural water from Beidlitz, containing 
magnesium, sodium, calcium, and potassium sulp'^'"' 
with calcium carbonate and a little magnesium oh 
It is used as an aperient. 

Chaucer, 
seigneur, 

Briqniob.] 1. Of or pertaining to the lord of a manor ; 
manorial. Sir W. Temple. 

2 . Vested with large powers ; independent. 

Salfn'lor (sSn'ySr), n. [OF. seignor, F. seigneur, of. 
It. signore, Sp. s^or from an objective case oi L. senior 
elder. See Beniob.] 1. A lord ; the lord of a manor. 

8. A title of honor or of address In the South of Eu- 
rope, corresponding to Sir or Mr. in English. 

Grand Belgnior, the sultan of Turkey. 

Solgn'tor-affU 48), n. [F. seigneuriage, OF. 
seignorage.} jL Something claimed or taken by virtue 
of soverei^ prerogative ; specifically, a charge or toll 
deducted from bullion brought to a mint to be coined. 

If government, however, tiirows the expense of coinage, os 
is reaBonablo, u^n the holders, by making a charge to cover 
the expense (which is done by giving back rather leas In coin 
than has been received In bullion, and is called "levying a 
Bfii/nioragc the coin will rise to the extent of the seignioro!^ 
above the value of the bullion. J. S. Mill. 

Any person may have standard gold coined [at the English 
mint] In quantities of not less than 10,0001., at the public coat. 
... A considerable seigniorage is levied on the ailver and copper 
currencies in this country. Jirande Bf C. 

2 . A share of the receipts of a business taken in pay- 
ment for the use of a right, as a copyright or a potent. 

Belgn^or-al (-ai), a. Of or pertaining to a seizor ; 
seigiieurial. Kingly or seignioral patronage.** Burke. 

Scdgn/lor-al-ty C-tf), n. The territory or authority 
of a seignior, or ford. Milman. 

Selgn-lo/rl-al (»en-y5/rT-al), a. Same os Seioneurial. 
Selgn'lor-lxe (8en/ySr-Tz),r. f. To lord it over. [06#.] 
As proud as he that seignwrizeth hell. Fairfax. 

Selfnlor-7 (-y), n. ; pi. -ncs (-Tz). [OE. seignorie, 
OF. sHgnorie,¥. seigneurie ; cf. It. .<{^ignoria.} 1. The 
power or authority of a lord ; dominion. 

O’Neal never had nny Beigniory over that country but what 
by encroachmunt he gut upon the English. Spenser. 

2 Tlio territory over which a lord holds jurisdiction; 
a manor. [Written also seigneurij, and seignory.} 

Soino (sen or san), n. [F. seine, or AS. segene, both 
fr. L. sagena, Gr. oayrjvri.} (p'Uhing) A large net, one 
edge of whieij is provided with sinkers, and the other 
with floats. It hangs vertically in tlio water, and when 
its ends are brought together or drawn ashore incloses 
tlie fish. 

Seine boat, a boat Bi>eclally constructed to carry and 
pay out a seine. 

SMn'er (-Sr), n. One who fishes witli a seine. 
Sain^iniL n. Fisliing with a seine. 

Beint (sant), n. [See Cincture.] A girdle. [06#.] 

“ Girt with a seint of silk.” ' Chaucer. 

Belnt, n. A saint. [Oh.-?.] Chaucer. 

i^in'tll-a-ry (san'tti-i-ry ; 135),n. Sanctuary. [06#.] 
Balr/fUlh/ (sSr/ftsh^), n. (Zobl.) Borne as Beerfish. 
Bdl/ro-apore (sl/rft-spSr), w. [(ir. oeipd a cord -f K* 
spore.} (Bot.) One of several spores arranged in a chain, 
as In certain algflo of the genus CallUhamnion. 

Belsa (sez), V. t. See Seize. Spenser. 

This is the common spelling in the law phrase to 
be .seised of (an estate). 

Sei/gln (se/zTii), n. See Seizin. Spenser. 

Balg'niiO (sis/mtk), ) a. [Gr. <rei(rpd? an earthquake, 
Sels'mal (sls/mal), ) from crsieiv to shako.] Of or 
pertaining to an earthquake ; caused by an earthquake. 

Seismic vertleal, the point upon the earth's surface ver- 
tically over the center of effort or focal point whence the 
earthquake's impulse proceeds, or the vertical line con- 
necting these two points. 

B«lB/mo-ffraPh (-mft-gr&f), n, [Gr. otiofidv an earth- 
quake -1- (Physics) An apparatus for reglster- 


the shocks and undulatory mot 
mo-gimpll/lo (-grSf/rk), a. 


ng the 


motions of earthquakes. 
Of or pertaining to 


a ^.ismograph ; Indicated a seismograph. 


Sal8-m0f/rA>||llir (sIs-mCg'rA-fy), n. 

■ ' quakes. 


_ _ , - , 1. A writing 

about, or aliefiiTription of, earthquakes. 

2. The art ot registering the shocks and undulatory 
movements of earthquakes. 

Bell/mo-lOf/lO-ftl (sls^m6-16j/T-kal), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to seismology. — BelB^mo-lOglo-fll-ly, adr. 

86hl-mol/0'37 ^mm'6-jy), n. [Gr. ontrpbi an earth- 
quake -f- -logyTT The science of eartliquakes. 

SMs-niOIIl'a-^af (sis-mOm/ft-tSr), n. [Or. crtnrfi6t an 
earthquake -f- -meter.} (Physics) An instrument for 
measuring the direction, duration, and force oi earth- 
quakes and like concussions. 

Stkl^mo-mat^rio (sis/mfi-mSt/rTk), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to seismometry, or a seismometer ; as, seismometrie 
instruments ; seismometrie measurements. 

BaUhmom/e-try (sis-mSm/C-trV), n. The mensnratlon 
of such phenomena of earthquakes as can be expressed 
in numbers, or by their relation to the coordinates of 
space. 

Beli/llMHiOOpo (sis/mfi-skSp), n. [Gr. trsKrpds an 
earthouake -f -scope.} (/*hy.Hcs) A seismometer. 

8e/(-ty (sS/T-ty), n. [L. se one's self.] Something 
peculiar to one’s self, [a.] Tatkr. 

B^/g-bla (sSz/A-b’l), a. That may be seized. 

Satie (sSz), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Subbd (sSsd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Seizing.] [OK. seisen, saisen, OF. aeisir, sai- 
sir, F, saUir, oi Teutonic origin, and akin to E. set. The 
meaning is properly, to set, put, place, hence, to put In 
possession of. See Bet, r. f. ] 1. “* * " * 


Bee Bet, t*. t. 


To (all or rush upon 


ftia, sanAta« cAra, Am, iirm, Aik, ffnolt 3U; Bve, Avant, tod, (dm, raoaat; Ice, idea, lU; WA, 3bey, Brb, Odd 
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liy lK>ld of ; to gripe or greip suddenly ; 
to resoh end greiq». 

For by no mMUii th« high bank he could Mire. Sperwnr. 
SMk you to mizt and gripe Into your hands 
The royalties and rigm of banished llerelord ? Shak. 

2> To take poeseasion of by force. 

At last they neize 

The scepter, and regard not David’s sons. Milton. 

3. To invade suddenly ; to take sudden hold of ; to 
come upon suddenly ; as, a fever seizes a patient. 

Hope and doubt alternate uiza her soul. Pope. 

4 . {Law) To take possession of by virtue of a war- 
rant or other legal authority ; as, the sheriff seized the 
debtor’s goods. 

A. To iuten ; to fix. {Obs.'l 

As when a bear hath neized her cruel claws 

the carcass of some beast too weak. Spewr. 

6. aC 1 the mind ; to comprehend fully and 

distinctly ; as^to seize an idea. 

7. {Naut.) To bind or fasten together with a lashing 
of small stuff, as yam or marline ; as, to seize ropes. 

This word, by writers on law, is commonly writ- 
ten seise^ in the phrase (o be seised of (an estate), as also, 
In composition, disseise^ disseisin. 


To be seised of, to have possession, or right of posses- 
sion ; as, A B was seized and iMssessed of the manor of 
Dale. Whom age might see seized of what youth made 
prize.” Chapman. — To seise on or upon, to fall on and 
g^raep ; to take hold on \ to take possession of suddenly 
and forcibly. 

Syn* — To catch ; grasp ; clutch ; snatch ; apprehend ; 
arrest ; take ; capture. 

Sfll'BT (sSe^r), n. One wlio, or that which, seizes. 

S^'Sbl (sS'zTu), n. [F. saisine. See SaiZB.I 1. {Law) 
Possession ; possession of an estate of freehold. It may 
be either in deed or in law ; the former when there is 
actual possession, the latter when there is a right to 
auch possession by construction of law. In some of the 
United States seizin means merely 0W7ier.i/iip. Burrill. 

2. The act of taking possession. [06z.] 

3 . The thing possessed ; property. Sir M. Hale. 

JS?" Commonly spelt by writers on law seisin. 

Livery of seizin. {£ng. Law) See Note under Livbrt, 1. 

gels'lng (sSz'Tng), n. L The act of taking or grasp- 
ing suddemy. 

2 . {Naut.) {a) The operation of fastening together or 
lashing, {b) The cord or lashing used for such faHteuing. 

Sti^or (sS'zSr), n. {Law) One who seizes, or takes 
possession. 

M'mue (sS'zhttr; 135), n. 1. The act of seizing, or 
the state of being seized ; sudden and violent grasp or 
gripe; a taking into possession; as, the seizure of a 
thief, a property, a throne, etc. 

2. Kotention within one’s grasp or power ; hold ; pos- 
session : ownership. 

Make o’er thy honor bv a deed of trust, 

And give me seizure of the mighty wealth. Dryclen, 

3 . That which is seized, or taken possession of; a 
thing laid hold of, or possessed. 

Bezant \ (se'jant), a. [F. siant, p. pr. of seoir to 

Saieant ) sit, L. sedere.] {Her.) 

Sitting, as a lion or other beast. 

Sslant rampant, sitting with the fore- 
feet lifted up. Wright. 

Se-Join' (sS-joinOi f. t. [It. sejun- 
mre ; pref, se- aside -j-^uncrcr« to join. 

Bee Joitt.] To separate. [Obs."] 

Se-Jono^on (-jOnk'shan^ n. [L. 
sejunctio. See Skjoin.] The act of 
disjoining, or the state of being dis- Lion Sejant, 
joined. [Obs.l Bp. Pearson. 

Sa'Jim'il-bto (st-iiinMT-b’l), a. [See Sejoin.I Capa- 
ble of being disjoined. [Obs.\ Bp. Pearson. 

StlW(s&), a. Sick. [Obs.-] Chaucer. 

0elM (sfik), V. t. & i. To seek, [06.».] Chaucer. 

II SalnNI (sS'kSa), n. [NL., fr. Gr. cniK6z a pen, a sa- 
•cred inoloture, a shrine.] (wlrcA.) A place in a pagan 
temple in which the images of the deities were inclosed. 

Bt-la'olll-an (si-lincwzn), n. {ZdOl.) One of the 8e- 
lachil. Bee Illustration in Appendix. 

11 8«>la'0lll4 (-n, n. pi. PhL., ft. Gr. <r«Aaxoc a fish 
baving cartilages instead of bones.] {Zodl.) An order 
of elasmobranohs including the sharks and rays ; the Pla- 
gioetomi. Galled also Selaeha, Selache^ and Selachoidei. 

11 S«l^A-0ll0i'd»-l (sR/A-koiMS-l), n. pi. [NL. See 
BiLAOHn, and -oio.] {Zodl.) Same as Selachti. 

II Bel^a-ohos'to-ml (-kSs^ft-mi), n. n/. [NL. SeeSi- 
lAOHU, and Btoma.] {Zodl.) A division of ganoid 
fishes which includes the paddleflsh, in which the mouth 
la anned with small teeth. 

II M^A-||^IMiaA (-jl-nSiaA), n. [NL., fr. L. selago, 
-iniSf a kind ol plant.] {Bot.) A genus of cryptoga- 
mous plants resembling lyoopt^a, but producing two 
kinds of spores; also, any plant of this genus. Many 
species are ctiltivated in conservatories. 

Ss'Ull (syi4), n. [Heb. seltVi.] {Script.) A word of 
doubtful meaning, ooenrring jh^uently in the Psalms ; 
by some, suppoiM to aiffuify silence or a pause in the 
musioal perxonnanoe of the song. 

Bsyond the fact that Selah is a mufiicel term, we know abso- 
lutely nothing about It Dr. If'. Smith (Bib. Diet.). 

M'OOatll (sSl'kSbth), a. [AS. selcHS, seldcHS : seld 
rare -f cflff known. SeeUircouTH.] Karely known ; un- 
tisual; strange* [Obs."] 

tSheJ wondered much at hla ao seleouth cate. Spenser. 

BM (end), a. [See Sblpom.] Rare ; uncommon ; 
unnsu^ [ObsA Chaucer. SveTtser. 

“ “j amf. Rarely ; seldom. [Ofwr.] Chaiteer. 

1 (-den), oov. Seldom. [Oft#.] Chaucer. 

B (-dlim), adr. [Ustially, compnr. Moas stL- 

OOlt (mOrf) ; swpeW. Most saLDOM (mbsr) ; but sonip- 
tUnes also, SsLimiiBR (-«r), Bsldomsst.] [AS. seldan. 
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seldoHf seldttm, fr. seld rare ; akin to OFries. Heidm. D. 
zelden, O. selten, OHG. seltan^ loel. sjeddan^ Dan. siel- 
den^ Bw. s'dllan^ Goth, sildaleiks marvelous.] Rarely; 
not often ; not frequently. 

Wiadom and youth are seldom joined in one. Hooker. 

SePdom (sSFd&m), a. Rare ; infrequent. [Archau>\ 

“ A Bupprussed and seldom anger.” Jer. Taylor. 

SsPdOin-llSU. n. Rareness. Hooker. 

Ssld^ssen^ (seld^agn'), a. [AS. seldsiene.) Seldom 
seen. [Obs.} Drayton. 

80UL'b1iOW]|^ (-ahSn'), a. [Seld -j- shown.] Rarely 
shown or exhibited. [Obs.] Shak. 

Sd-leoP (st-16kt'), a. [L. selectus, p. p. of seligere to 
select ; preL se- aside -f- legere to gather. See Lmknd.] 
Taken from a number by preference; picked out as 
more valuable or excellent tl^ others ; of special value 
or excellence ; nicely chosen ; selected ; choice. 

A few select spirits had separated from the crowd, and formed 
a fit audience round a far greater teacher. Macaulay. 

8e-laot', V, t. [imp. & p. p. Sxlbotxd ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Selbotimo.] To choose and take from a number; to 
take by preference from among others ; to pick out ; to 
cull ; as, to select the best authors for perusal. ” One 
peculiar nation to select.*'* Milton. 

The pious chief . . . 

A hundred youths from all his train selects Dryden. 

Se-lOOt^dd-ly, odv. with care and selection. [.S.] 

Se-leo'tlon (sd-lik'shtin), n. [L. selectio : cf . F. si- 
lection.] 1. The act of selecting, or the state of being 
selected ; choice, by preference. 

2. That which Is selected ; a collection of things 
chosen ; as, a choice selection of books. 

Natural selection. {Biol.) See under Natubal. 

Sd-lootlvo (-ISkt^v), a. Selecting ; tending to select. 

This selective providence of the Almighty. Bp. Hall. 

Sa-leot'inan (-mSn), n . ; pi. Belxctebn (-mSn). One 
of a board of town officers chosen annually in the New 
England States to transact the general public business of 
the town, and have a kind of executive authority. The 
number is usually from three to seven in each town. 

The system of delegated town action was then, perhaps, the 
same wliich was doflned in on “ order made in 1035 by the in- 
habitants of Charlestown at a full meeting for the government 
of the town, by selectmen;" the name presently extended 
throughout New England to municipal governors. Palfrey. 

Se-leot'nMI, n. The <]^mtlity or state of being select. 

Sd-lEOPor (-?r), n, [L.] One who selects. 

SePd-natO (sSI^-nltt), n. {Chem.) A salt of selenic i 
acid ; — formerly called also seleniate. 

SoPon-liy'driO (-fin-hi'drlk), a. {Chem.) Of, pertain- j 
ing to, or designating, hydrogen aelenido, H^So, regarded 
as an acid analogous to sulplwdric acid. I 

8b-l0Il'lo (sft-lSn'Ik), a. [Cf. F. siUnique.] {Chem.) 
Of or pertaining to selenium ; derived from, or contain- 
ing, selenium ; specifically, designating those compounds 
in which the element has a higher valence as contrasted 
with selenious compoimdA 

SePE-nddO (sCl'e-ntd or -nid), n. {Chem.) A binary 
compound of selenium, or a compound regarded as 
binary ; as, ethyl setenide. 

Sel^e-nil'er-OlUI (seVi-nlf'^r-Rs), o. [Selenium -j- 
-ferous.] Containing, or impregnated with, selenium; 
as, seleni/erous pyrites. 

8E'l®'nl-0- (8ft-16'nT-3-). {Chem.) A combining form 
(also used adjectively) denoting the presence of selenium 
or it-i compound.^; as, Acfcnio-phospliate, a phosphate 
iiaving selenium in place of all, or a part, of the oxygen. 

Se-ie^ni-ons (-fls), a. [Cf. F. Sdl^tiieur.] (Chem.) 
Of, pertaining to, or containing, selenium ; specifically, 
designating those compounds in which the element has a 
lower valence os contrasted with selenic compounds. 

SoPE-nltO (sSl^-nlt), n. (Chem.) A salt of selenious 
acid. 

Bel'e-Xllte, n. [L. selenites, Gr. (sc. Atdos), 

from orehTjyrjjhe moon. So called from a fancied resem- 
blance in luster or appearance to the moon.] (Min.) A 
variety of gypsum, occurring in transparent crystals or 
crystalline masses. 

SoPE-nlPlo (-nttnik), )a. Of or pertaining 

SePe-niPio-al (-l-kai), j to selenite ; resembling or 
containing selenite. 

flE-le'lU-lim (s^-lB'nT-llra), n. [NL., from Gr. veMfinif 
the moon. So called because of its chemical analogy to 
tellurium (from L. fellus the earth), being, as it were, a 
companion to it.] (Chem.) A nonmetallio element of 
the sulphur group, and mmlogous to sulphur In its com- 
pounds. It is found in small quantities with sulphur and 
some sulphur ores, atid obtained in the free state as a 
dark reddish powder or crystalline mass, or as a dark 
metallic-looking substanoe. It exhibits under the action 
of light a remarkable variation in electric conductivity, 
and is used in certidn electric apparatus. Symbol 8e. 
Atomic weight 78,9. 

SeVE-xli'U-TEt (•5l'>-m'fl.r8t or si-16n'fi-r8t ; 2T7), n. 
(Chem.) A selenlde. [Obs.] 

(-fi-revM), a. (Chem.) Combined 
with selenium as in a selenide ; as, seleniureted hydro- 
gen. [Written also seleniuretted.] [Obsoles.] 

86<le^no-00ll'ttlo (st-lS^nft-senarlk), a. [Gr. vsX^vri 
the moon -f- E. centric.} {Astron.} As seen or estimated 
from the center of the moon ; with the moon central. 

SE'lE'BO-nApll (s^-lB'nfi-gr&f), n. A picture or de- 
lineation of the rooon^s surface, or of any part of it. 

M^e-nOff^-pll«r (•n^d-nSg'ri-fSr), n. One skilled 
in selenography. Wright. 

Stl^E-IIO-ffnpll^ (aSl^l-nfi-ffrilf'Tk ; 277), \a. [ C f . 

^grKfa-kal), ) F. sild- 

nographiqtte.] Of or pertaining to selenography. 

M/t-nOC^'pldBt (sSl^t-nS^rAfTst), n. A aolenog- 
rapher. 

M^MOCl'ni'pllF (-IF)t [Or* treMpni the moon -f 
•graphy,] The aolenoe tfast treats of the phytiosl features 
of the moon ; — corresponding to physical geography in 
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‘ Accurate eetenog^ 


reepect to the earth. ^ , 

scrfption of the moon.” Sir T, i 

8ere-n<Fiii-iiiii (sIl'^-nlFnl-Ilm), n. [iS^efenium -f- 
rulphonitm.] (Chem.) A hypothetical radical of sele- 
nium, analogous to sulphonium. [iS.] 

8ere-aol'o-|nr (-nol^-gy), n. [Or. trt\ii$njthe moon -f- 
•logy.] That branch of astronomy which treats of the 
moon. — Bel^e-xio-lofl-oal(-n8-l9j^-kal), a. 

Sell (s81f), a. [AS. self, seolf, sylf ; akin to OS. self, 
OFries, self, D. zelf, 0. selb, setter, selbst, Dan. selv, Sw. 
sjelf, Ieoh sjUlfr, Goth. sUba. Cf. Selvaoe.] Same; 
Articular; very; identical. [0&.t., except in the com- 
pound je//«ame] “On these hills.” Sir W. Raleigh. 
To ihoot another arrow that self war 
Which yotj (ltd ahoot the flrat. Shak. 

At that self moment entem Palamon. Dryden. 

lEMU, n. ; Selves (s 61 vz). 1. The Individual as the 
object of his own reflective consciousness; the man 
viewed by his own cognition as the subject of all his 
mentsl phenomena, the agent in lua own activities, the 
subject of his own feelings, and the possessor of capac- 
ities and character ; a person as a distinct individual ; a 
being regarded as liavlug personality. “ Those who liked 
their real selves.** Addison. 

A man’a self may be the worst fellow to converse with in the 
world. Pope. 

The self, the I, is recognized in every act of intelligence at the 
subject to which that act belongs. It is 1 that perceive, 1 tliat 
imagine, 1 that remember, I that attend, 1 that compare, 1 that 
feel, 1 that will, 1 that am comtcious. Sir fr. Hamilton. 

2. Hence, personal interest, or love of private Inter- 
est ; selfishness ; as, self is his whole aim. 

3. Personification ; embodiment. [Poetic] 

She was beauty’* self. 


Thomson. 


Thus, for emphasis : I mysdf will write ; I w 

for myself ; thou thyself shaft go ; iliou shalt see for thy- 
self ; yow yourself shall write ; you shall see for yourself ; 
he himself BhnW write ; he shail examine for himself; she 
herself shall write; she shall examine for herself ; the 
child itself shall be carried ; it shall be present itself. It Is 
also used reflexively ; as. 1 abiior myself: thou enrichest 

^ . u. , admires it pleases 

, , - .ye hurry yourselves; they 

see themselves. Himself, herself, themselves, are used in 
the nominative case, as well as in the objective. ” Jesus 
himself baptized not, but his disciples.” John 1\* 2. 
Il^y* Self is used in the formation of innumerable com- 

f iouuds, usually of obvious signification, in most of which 
t denotes either the agent or the object of the action ex- 

f iressed by the word with which it is joined, or the person 
n behalf of whom it is performed, or the person or thing 
to, for, or towards whom or which a quality, attribute, 
or feeling expressed by the following word belongs, is 
directed, or is exerted, or from which it proceeds ; or it 
denotes the subject of, or object affected by, such action, 
quality, attribute, feeling, or the like; as, Aei(/-aban- 
uoning, zei/- abnegation^ «e^-abhorring, sei/- absorbed, 
zrf Aacousing, Aaf/-adjustmg, se(/’-balanced, AeiZ-bosating, 
self-oznceHea, #<?//-oombatmg, setf^commendAtion. setj- 
condemned, self-oonSdct, ^e/Z-oonquest, sciZ-constitutea, 
.t<f//-con8umed, «ey-contempt, sg//-controlled, «ei/-deceiv- 

ing, «cV-denying. self ^ 

display, se//- dominion, 
evolved, «e//-«xaltiag, 

fulfillment^ Iff//- governed, harming, self-holp- 

less, humiliation, se//- idolized, m//- inflicted, sev- 
improvement, .?c//-liwtruction, M//-invitod, reZ/dudfiping, 
«(r//-ju8tiflcation, «eZ/-loathing, A<r(Z-Ioviug, sc^mainte- 
nance, se//- mastered, «<?//- nourishment, .teZ/- perfect, 
.?cZZ-perpetuation, JcZZ-pleasing, seZ/- praising, self-pro- 
serving, fr/Z-questionoa, j»c(Z- relying, mZ/- rest raining, 
jW/-revelation, irZZ-rulned, «f4Z-satisfactiou, «c4Z-8upport, 
xrZZ-sustained, j(eZ/-8U8Uining, self-tormenting, self-trou- 
bling, self -trust, AfZ/-tuition, seV'- upbraiding, sc<Z-vala- 
ing, seZZ-worshiping, and many others. 

Sell'-A'baMed' (sSlf^A-bSst'), a. Humbled by con- 
sciousness of inferiority, unworthinesa, guilt, or sliame. 

8eU^->a<btBe'ment (-b^'ment), n. l. Degradation 
of one’s self by one’s own act. 

2 . Humiliation or abasement proceeding from con-’ 
sciousness of inferiority- guilt, or shame. 

8ell^— e-lNUl'lllC, a. Lowering or humbling one’s self. 
Sell'-ab-lior'reiioe (-Sb-hbr'rens), n. Abhorrence of 
one's self. 

Sell'-AVne-gltlon (-SVni-gS'shlln), n. Self-denial ; 
self-renunciation ; self-sacrifice. 

Self'HI-blUie' (-A-busO* n. 1. The abuse of one’s own 
self, powers, or faculties. 

2 . Self-deception; delusion. [Oftz.] Shak. 

3. Masturbation; onanism; self-pollution. 
CMlTHIO-imBed' (>&k-kuzdO» a. Accused by one’s self 
or by one’s conscience. “ Die self-accuseA.** Cowper. 

(-Skt^ng), a. Acting of or by one’s self 
or by itself ; — smd espeoi^ly of a machine or mechanism 
which is to perform of or for itself w'hat is usually 
done by human agency ; automatic ; as, a .^elf -acting feed 
apparatus ; a self-acting mule ; a self-acting press, 
8ell^HI0'tl0]l (-Ik^shfin), n. Action by, or originating 
in, one’s self or itself. 

8ell^-4U/tt¥e (-tlv), a. Acting of one’s self or of 
Itself ; acting without depending on other agents. 

Bell'-€0-u¥l-ty (-Rk-tIv'T-ty), n. The quidlty or 
state of being self-active ; self-action. 

8elF~ad-jWltZlllg (-Rd-JttstTng), a. (Mach.) Capable 
of assuming a desired position or condition with relation 
to other parts, under varying circumstances, without re- 
quirii^ to be adjusted by hand ; — said of a piece in 
machinery. 

Salf-adJaitlBe bearing (Shafting), a bearing which is 
rapported in such a manner that it may tip to accommo- 
date flexure or displacement of the shaft. 

8elF-«d^nl-rAllflB (-Sd^mT-ri'shfin), n. Admiration 
of one’s self. 

SelF-aMMnK (-Sf-ftrzM, n. pi. One’s own affairs ; 
one’s private business. [Obs.] Shak. 
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SELF-AFFRIGHTED 

Self^-Al'frlcltt'od (BSlf^iU-fTit'Sd)t a. Frightened at 
or by one’s self. SAalr. 

aeli^'^ag-grnn'dtaB’mBnt (•&>grSnMTz-ment or -ig'- 
gxto-dlz^tuent), n. The aggrandizement of one’a self. 

(^•ui'hT-l&^tSd), a. Annihila> 

ted by one’s self. 

SeU^~an-lll^>la'tiO]l (dS'shtin), n. Annihilation by 
one’s own acts ; annihilation of one’s desires. Addison. 

Self^~ap-plaiU6' (-Kp^plAZ^, n. Applause of one’s Belt. 

Stlf^-ap-ply'lng (-pliOfng), a. Applying to or by 
one’s self. 

CMl^-ap-provlng (»pr5bv'Tng), a. Approving one’s 
own action or character by one’s own jnd^ent. 

On« sc^/'-approvinff hour whole year* outweigh* 

Of stupid Btarer* and of loud huzza*. JTope. 

Salf^-aa>Mrt^C (-Xs-sSrt'Tng), a. Asserting one’s 
self, or one’s own rights or claims ; hence, putting one’s 
self forward In a confident or assuming manner. 

Ckllf^HUHiar^tiOn (-sSr^shtln), n. The act of asserting 
one’s self, or one’s own rights or claims ; the quality of 
being self-asserting. 

Bw^-fiS-sertlve ('SSrt^v), a. Disposed to self-as- 
sertion; self-asserting. 

Sell’-as-simieil^ (-siSmdOi g. Assumed by one’s own 
ac^ or without authority. 

iMU^HUMnired' (-A-shprdOt a* Assured by or of one’s 
self; self-reliant; complacent. 

8»ll^-1»ail'lsliad (-bSnrtsht), a. Exiled voluntarUy. 

Belf^-be-fOt^ten (-b^-gSt’t’n), a. Begotten by one’s 
self, or one’s own powers. 

Stlf'-boni^ (-b8m0, Born or produced by one’s self. 

86ll^*-Oe]l^tered 1 (-sSn'tSrd), a. Centered in Itself, 

Self^-oen’tretf f or in one’s self. I 

There hangs the ball of earth and water mixt, 

Se f/k-entered and unjnovcd. Drydtn. 


Centering in one’s 


Sdlf^-oen'tor-inff (-tSr-lng), i a. 

SeU'-oen'tiii^-trrng), f self. 

8alf^M)en-tni'U0ll (-sfo-trS’shtln), n. The quality or 
State of being self-centered. 

SaU^-^Ouri-ty (-chSr't-ty), n. Self-love. 8hak. 

StlF-ool^or (aSlf^Ql^Sr), n. A color not mixed or 
variegated. 

SeU^'HKll'orad (-Srd), a. Being of a single color ; — 
applied to flowers, animals, and textile fabrics. 

GMI^«-OOm-llUum^ (-kSm-m&nd'), n. Control over one’s 
own feelings, temper, etc. ; self-control. 

8*U’--C0m-iniine' (-mun’), n. Self-communion. [£.] 

Stlf^-OOm-mn^'Oa-tiTO (-mu^nT-kA-tTv), a. Im- 
parting or communicating 1^ its own powers. 

S^lF-OOlli-mim'iOll (-mun'ytin), n. Communion with 
one’a self ; thoughts about one’s self. 

SoU^MKnn-pU'oen-oy (-pla'aen-sy), n. The mulity 
of being self-complacent. J. Foster. 

Selt^-oom-pbroailt (-sent), a. Satisfied with one’s 
own character, capacity, and doings ; self-satisfied. 

SoU^-Kton-OMt^ (-kbn-sStO, n. Conceit of one’s self ; 
an overweening opinion of one’s powers or endowments. 

Syn. — See Egotism. 

86U^-00II*0eit'ed, a. Having an overweening opinion 
of one’a own powers, attainments, or merits ; v^n ; con- 
ceited. — Seu^-con-oeit’ed-neM, n. 

Salf^— oon-com’ (-sSm^), n. Concern for one’s self. 

B^^HKNI^d«m-]Ul^O]l (-kSoMfim-nS'shfin), n. Con- 
demnation of one’s self by one’s own judgment. 

Stlf^HMIIl^-491106 (-kSn'fT-dcns), n. The quality or 
state of being self-confident ; self-reliance. 

A feeling of self-confidence which supported and sustained 
him. Feaccmvield. 

flaU^'-OOn'H-dent (-dent), a. Confident of one’s own 
strength or powers ; relying on one’a own judgment or 
ability ; self-reliant. —Elelf^-OOIl'Ii-dWlt'ly, adv. 

8 eU’'-«on'la-nte (-kBn'jtl-git), «. {Oeom.) Having 
the two things that are conjugate parts of the some fig- 
ure ; as, self-conjugate triangles. 

80U''-OO11’SO|O1UI (-shfis), a. 1. Conscious of one’s 
acta or states as belonging to, or originating in, one’s 
self. Hy self -conscious v/oTth.'’' Dryden. 

2. Conscious of one’s self as an object of the observa- 
tion of others ; as, the speaker was too self-conscious. 

SttU^-oon'MlouM-neM, n. The quality or state of 
being self-conscious. 

Sw-^-^OOn-sld^er-illg (-kbn-sTd^er-tng), a. Consider- 
ing in one’s own mind ; aeliberating. Pope. 

Mf'^-KKm-sfalt^en'Oy (-sTs^teu-sy), n. The quality or 
state of being self-consistent. 

Bell^'-ora-sUit'ent (-tent), a. Conbistent with one's 
self or with Itaelf ; not deviating from the ordinary 
standard by which the conduct is guided ; logically con- 
sistent throughout; having each part consistent with 
the rest. 

(-sfim'Tng), a. Consuming one's 

•elf or itaelf. 

8glf^->00B-t«in6d' (.tSndOi a. 1. Having self-con- 
trol ; reserved ; imcommuuicative ; wholly engrossed in 
one’s self. 

2. (3fach.) Having all the essential working parts con- 
nected by a bedplate or framework, or contained In a 
case, etc., so that the mutual relations of the parts do not 
depend upon fastenings outside of the machine itself. 

aslf-contalned steam eagtas. (a) A steam engine having 
both bearings for the crank shaft attached to the frame 
oi the engine, (b) A steam engine and boiler combined 
and fastened together ; a portable steam engine. 

Sfilf^-KMm^tn-monkm (-kSn^tri-dTk'sbfin), n. The 
act of contradicting one’s self or itself ; repugnancy in 
conceptions or in terms ; a proposition conslsti:^ of two 
mtmoen, one of wbkh contradicts the other ; as, to be 
and not to be at tbe same time is a self-contradiction. 

8^^«non^tr»-ftt0t^^'ry (-dlk^t^-rj^), a. Contradict- 
ing one’s self or itself. 

iMf (*h8n-tr3K)t Control of one’s self ; 

r aa t r a int exercised over one’s self ; self-command. 
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Salf^-oon-vlot'ad (sSlf^kSn-vTkt'Bd), a. Convicted 
by one’s own consciousness, knowledge, avowal, or acts. 

galf^-ooB-VtoHoil (-vTk'ah&n), n. The act of con- 
victing one’s self, or the state of being aelf-convioted. 

8elr--or6-at’ad (-krS-at^Sd), a. Created by one’s self ; 
not fonned or constituted by another. 

SeU'^-cal’tlire (-ktil^fir ; 135), n. Culture, training, 
or education of one’s self by one’s own efforts. 

8*11^-40-0611’ (-dd-s5t’), n. The act of deceiving one’s 
self, or the state of being self-deceived ; self-dece]^ion. 

S6ll’-4e-ceiV6d’ (-s5vd0» o. Deceived or mi^ed re- 
specting one’s self by one’s own mistake or error. 
S6ll''-46-C6p’tl0il (-sSp’shfin), n> Self-deceit. 
8ell^-46*l6]10e’ (-f5ns0« n. Bee ScLV-DSFEini. 
80ll^-4e-l0llBO’ (-f5ns’), n. The act of defending 
one’s own person, property, or reputatitm. 

In sslf-dofesss (Low\ in protection of self, — it being 
permitted in law to a party on whom a grave wrong is 
attempted to resist the wrong, even at the peril of the 
life of the assailant. Wharton. 

Etoll^-40-f0li’aive (-ffiu’sTv), a. Defending, or tend- 
ing to defend, one’s own person, property, or reputation. 

S6ll^-deg^rA4a’tiOtl (-dfig/rAdi’shiin), n. Tbe act 
of degrading one’s self, or the state of being so degraded. 

Sau^-de^’tlon (-de-la'shiin), n. Accusation of one’s 
self. [A\] Milnian. 

S0ll''-4e-lll’fllon (-lil’zhtin), n. The act of deluding 
one’s self, or tlio state of being thus deluded. 

SaU’-de-ni’al (-ni'al), n. The denial of one’s self ; 
forbearing to gratify one’s own desires ; self-sacrifice. 

gaU^Hle-ny’illg (-m’Tng), a. Refusing to gratify one’s 
self ; self-sacrificing. — Sw^-dO-ny’lUg-ly, adv. 

S^^-de-pend’ent (-pSnd^cnt), a. Dependent on one’s 
self ; self-depending ; self-reliant. 

Self ^-da-l^nd’!:^, a. Depending on one’s self. 
Sell^-da-prav6d’ (-prSvd’), a. Corrupted or depraved 
by one’s self. Milton. 

Sell^-40-Stroy’er (-d^-stroi'Sr), n. One who destroys 
himself ; a suicide. 

Sell’-^e-Btnio’tlOll (-di-strSk’shfin), n. The destruc- 
tion of one’s self ; self-murder ; suicide. Milton. 

Sall’-de-ctnio’tlve (-tiv), a. Destroying, or tending 
to destroy, one’s self or itself ; suicidal. 

Sell’-de'ter’ml-lia’tlon (-d^-tSrimT-nS’sltfin). n. De- 
termination by one’s own self j or, determination of one’a 
acts or states without the necessitating force of motives ; 

— applied to the voluntary i>ower or activity. 
Sw’-de-ter’min-lllg (-mVn-Tng), a. Capable of self- 

determination ; as, the self-determining power of will. 
S6lf^Hle-0lS6d’ (-dfr-vizd'), a. Devis^ by ouo’s self. 
S^’-dB-vot'Od (-dS-vOfSd), a. Devoted in person, 
or by one’s own will. JJawthome. 

Sall^-da-VOte’ment (-ment), n. Belf-devotion. [A.] 
Sall’-da-VO’tlOll (-vd’sh&n), n. The act of devoting 
one’s self, or tbe state of being seU-devoted ; willingness 
to sacrifice one’s own advant^o or happiness for the 
sake of others ; self-sacrifice. 

Sall’-da-TOlir’tllg (•vour’Tng), a. Devouring one's 
self or itself. Denham. 

CMI’-dll-fll’llTd (-dTf-fu’sTv), a. Having i>ower to 
diffuse itself ; diffusing itself. Dorris. 

Bell’-fils’Ol-pllne (-dts'sT-plTn), n. Correction or 
government of one’s self for tbe sake of improvement. 

SeU^-dls-tniSt’ (-dts-triist'), n. Want of confidence 
in one’s self ; diffidence. 

SeU’-ed’a-ca’tad (-«d’u-kS^t5d ; 135), a. Educated 
by one’s own efforts, ^thout instruction, or without pe- 
cuniar assistance from others. 

Selr-e'lect’lva (-^-ISk'tlv), a. Having the right of 
electing one’s self, or, aa a body, of electing its own 
members. 

SeU^-an-joy’meilt (-Sn-joi’ment), n. £njo>inent of 
one’s self ; self-satiafaction, 

Self''-0B-te0ai' (-Sa-tem'), n. The holding a good 
opinion of one’s sell ; aeU-complacency. 

Sell^-dB^ti-IIIA'tioil (-Ss^tY-mS'sbhn), n. The act of 
estimating one’s self : self-esteem. 

80lf^-»6y'l-deilOd (-SvOf-dens), n. The quality or state 
of being self-evident. Locke. 

Self^-tvl-dant (-dent), a. Evident without proof or 
reasoning ; producing certainty or conviction upon a 
bare presentation to the mind ; as, a self-evident propo- 
sition or truth. — Self^-4y^d&t>ly, adv. 

Self^-aT^O-la'tloa (-3-lu^shQn), n. Evolution of one's 
self ; development by inherent quality or power. 

SeU^-ez'al-tB'tkm (-«gz'f^-tk'shfin), n. The act of 
exalting one’s self, or tbe state of being so exalted. 

8eU^-4Z-aml-]Uait (-Sgt-Sm^-nont), n. One who 
examines hhoself ; one ^ven to self-examination. 

The humiliated stlf-exwmxnani feels that there a* evil in our 
nature a* well a* good. Cdtervlye. 

80U^-0X-8m''l-]ia'tlOII (-nS'shtin), n. An examination 
into one’s own state, conduct, and motives, particularly 
in regard to religious feelings and duties. 

Self^-ez-a^renoe (Sgz-ttt/cm^ n. Inherent exist- 
ence ; existence possessed by vinue of a being’s own 
natnro, and independent of any other being or cause ; 

— an attribute peculiar to God. Blackmore. 

Self^-az-lst'ent (-ent), a. Existing of or by himself, 

independent of any other being or cause ; — • as, God is 
the only self-existent beim?. 

Self^— ez-plaln'lng (-Sks-plln^ng), a. Explaining it- 
self ,* capable of being understood without explanation. 

B^^-ez-pO'rars (-ps'zbfir ; 136), n. The act of ex- 
posing one’s self ; tbe state of being so exposed. 

8011^-fer^tl-U-W'tlOll (-f8r^-lf-zEfshfin), n. (Bot.) 
Tbe fertilization of a flower by pollen from the same 
flower and without outer aid ; autogamy. 

8«ll^-f«irtf-liZ6a (-fSr'tt-Uzd), a. {Bot.) FertiUzed 
by pollen from tbe same flower. 

Mf^-glO^rfKIlUI (<«giyrf-fls). a. Springing from vain- 
glory or vanity ; v^ ; boastful Dryden. 

8w^-fOy^«ni-IMOt (-gSv'Sra-mcnt), n. X. The act I 


SELF-LUIQNOUS 

of governing one’s self, or the state of being 
by one’s sell; self-control: self-oommasid. 

2. Hence, government of a oommnnity, state, or nation 
by the joint action of the masa of Mople constituting 
such a civil body ; also, tbe state of being so govecned ; 
deruocratic government ; democracy. 

It i* to self-itovemment, the great principle of popular repre- 
■entation and administration, the system that let* in all to 
participate in the counsel* tliat are to assign the good or evil to 
all, — that we may owe what we are and what we hope to be. 

x>. Wd/ster. 

Self^-gnirn-U'tloil (s^lf^grSt^fi-lS^shttn ; 136), n. 
Gratulation of one’s self. 

Salf^-lieal^ (sSlfOieP), n. (Bot.) A blue-flowered la- 
biate plant (Brunella vulgaris ) ; the healall. 

Bell^-lieal'ing ( hel'lng), a. Having the power or 
property of healing itself. 

S6U'-ll0lp^ (stllf'bClpO, n. The sef - -ju -.e’.: 
self, without depending on the aid r 
Sell^-boml-old0 (-hSm^l-sId), n. The act of killing 
one’s self ; suicide. Hakewill. 

SellllOOd (sSlfOid&d), n. Existence as a separate self, 
or independent person ; conscious personality ; individu- 
ality. Bib. Sacra. 

S 6 ll''->ig^no-rano 0 (-Tg^nf(-rans),n. Ignorance of one’s 
own character, powers, and linvitations. 

80 ll''-lg'no-railt (-rant), a. Ignorant of one’s self. 
86ll^-lm-part'lliZ (-Tm-pkrt^ng), a. Imparting by 
one’s own, or by its own, powers and will. Norris. 

Salt-tal-pOI^tMJtoe (-Tm-pOritans), n. An exagger- 
ated estimate of one’s own importance or merit, esp. 
as manifested by the oonduot or manners ; self-conceit. 

8611^-lm-por'tint (-tant), a. Having or manifesting 
an exaggerated Idea of one’s own importance or merit. 

8ell''-lm-pose(l' (-p6zd0, a. Voluntarily taken on 
one’s self ; as, self-imposed tasks. 

Sall^-lm-pOB'tnro (-pSs'tDr ; 135), n. Imposture 
practiced on one’s self ; self-deceit. South. 

SaU^-ln'dlg-na^on (-Tn'dTg-nS^shiln), n. Indigna- 
tion at one’s own character or actions. Baxter. 

80H-ln-4nl'geiloe (-Tn-dhVjens), n. Indulgence of 
one’s appetites, desires, or Ihclinations ; — tbe opposite 
of self-restraint^ and self-denial. 

80ll''->lll4lll'geilt (-jent), a. Indulging one’s appe- 
tites, desires, etc., freely. 

Self''— ln'ter-0St (-Yr/tSr-8st), n. Private interest ; tlie 
interest or advantage of one’s self. 

SeU^-ln'ter-eBt-ed. a. Particularly concerned for 
one’s own interest or happiness. 

Self^-ln^wo-ln'tlon (-fu/v6-lu'shBn), n. Involution 
in one’s self ; hence, abstraction of thought ; reverie. 

SeUrisll (sSliTsh), a. 1. C'arhig supremely or unduly 
for one’s self ; regarding one’s own comfort, advantage, 
etc., in disregard, or at the expense, of those of others. 

They judge of things according to their own private appetites 
and Bcljish passions. Oudtmrth. 

In that throng of seifis/t hearts untrue. A'd>/c. 

2. (Ethics) Believing or teaching that the chief mo- 
tives of human action are derived from love of self. 

Hobbes and the selfish school of philosophers. Fleming. 
Sell'lBll-ly, adv. In a selfish manner ; with regard 
to private interest only or chiefly. 

Belf'lfth-neBS, n. The quality or state of being self- 
ish ; exclusive regard to one’s own interest or happiness ; 
that supreme self-love or self-preference which leads a 
person to direct his purposes to tho advancement of his 
own interest, power, or happiness, without regarding 
those of others. 

SelfishncKK, — a vice utterly at variance with the happiness of 
hin> who harbors it, and, as Bucb, condemned by sdf-Iove. 

Sir J. Mackintosh. 

Syn. — See Self-lovz. 

Sell'lsm (-Tz’m), n. Concentration of one’s interests 
on one’s self ; self-love ; selfishness. Emerson. 

86U'iZt, n. A selfish person. [JB.] I, Taylor. 

Sell^-jiu'ti-fl^er (-jtts^tl-fi'Sr), n. One who excuses 
or justifies himself. J. M. Mason. 

deU^-Ull'filed (-kTnMl’d), a. Kindled of itself, or 
without extraneous aid or power. Dryden. 

8elf^-kliOW'ln2 (-n6^ng), a. 1. Knowing one’s self , 
or one’s own character, powers, and limlUtlons. 

2. Knowing of itself, without help from another. 
Sell^-kno^'efige (-nCl'Sj), n. Knowledge of one’s 
self, or of one’s own character, powers, limitations, etc. 
SelflosB, a. Having no regard to self ; unselfish. 

1.0 now, what hearts have men I they never mount 
Ab high a* woman in her selfiess mood. Tennyson. 

SeUlOM-neu, n. Quality or state of being selfless. 
8 eU'-lll 0 ^ (-lif'), n. Life for one’s sell ; living solely 
or chiefly for one’s own pleasure or good. 

80lf'-4ov6^ (-lllvO, n. The love of one*s self ; desire 
of personal happiness ; tendency to seek one’s own bene- 
fit or advantage. Shak. 

Self-lotye, the spring of motion, acts the soul. 2*ope. 

Syn. — Selfishness. - Self-lovk, SxLrisHirBSS. The 
term self-love is used in a twofold sense : 1. It denotes 
that longing for good or for toell-being which actuates the 
breasts of all, entering into and characterizing every 
special desire. In thiB sense it has no moral quality* 


or bod according as these desires are conformed to Suty 
or opposed to ft. Selfishnefis is always voluntary and 
always wrong, being that regard to onr own interests* 
gratification, etc., which is sought or indulged at the ex- 
mnso, and to the injury, of otMix. “ Bo long as self-love 
does not degenerate into sdfishneesn It is onite oempati* 
bio with true benevolence. ” Fleming. “ Hot only is the 

S hn^ self-love used as synonymops with the desire of 
anpiness, but it is often confounded with tne wand M(r- 
fsAncjM, which certainly, in strict propriety* diehotes a 
very different disposition of n^d.’’ sfeiJoart. 

B^UMv^nil-floini (-iC'mT-niis), a, PoMesslng In it* 
self the property of emitting light. Sir D. Bremief, 
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SEMISIZfEBiOUS 


M*Uf--mtU'(l)ai>mSd'),a. IrUdebyoiM’aieU. 

iMtt« ft man who has rlien from poverty or ob- 
flOiurtty by m e a ne of hie own tsUeots or energies. 

MF«-nMt^tl0 (•mfit^t*!). fi. Inborn mettle or courage ; 
one’s own temper. [ObsA Skak. 

SeU^-mo'tlOll (-mS'Bhan)^ n. Motion given by in- 
herent power, without exterxial impulse ; spontaneous or 
Tidunta^ motion. 

Matter is not indued with felf-tnotion. Chej/ne. 
(-mC&vd^), a. Moved by inherent power, 
without the aid of external impulse. 

BftU^-mov'liig (-mSbv'tng), a. Moving by inherent 
power, without the aid of external impulse. 

Selr-miir'der (-mOrMSr), n. Buiclde. 

Bftlf^-imir'der-or (-^r), n. A suicide. 

Self^-nog-leot'lng (-n8g-16kt'Tng), n. A neglecting 
of one’s self, or of one’s own interests. 

Self-love, my Iiece, w not so vile a sin 

'^ntglecting. Shak. 

SdliriMM, iv. selfishness. [^ObsA Sir P. Sidney. 

SftU^-one' (-wfin'), a. Secret. [Ois.] Marston. 

8ell^-0>pln^n (-u-pTn'yfin), n. Opinion, especially 
high opinion, of one’s self ; an overweening estimate of 
one’s self or of one’s own opinion. Collier. 

S6lf^— O-pin'ioned (- 3 rtind), a. Having a high opinion 
of one’s self ; opinionated : conceited. South. 

Bftlf^-O-rig^-na^tlllg (-O-rlj'T-na'tlng), a. Beginning 
with, or springing from, one’s self. 

Ball'-par'ti-al'l-ty (-pUr^shT-ai'T-ty or -pUr-shai'T-t^), 
n. That partiality to himself by wliioli a man overrates 
his OMm worth when compared with others. Karnes. 

Sell^-I^r-plezed' (-per-plSkst'), a. Perplexed by 
doubts originating in one’s own mind. 

(*p5zOft-8d), a. Disposed or arranged 
by an action originating in one’s self or in itself. 

These molecular blocks of salt are Tf/ndall. 

Sftll^-pOB'tt-lng, a. The act of disposing or arran- 
ging ono^ self or usolf. 

The $<.‘lf‘pv»ifing of the molecule?. 7i\ TTaftt. 

Sftlf'-pOI-seiBed' (-pSz-zSst^ or -pCs-sSstO, a. Com- 
posed or tranquil in mind, tnanne^ etc. ; undisturbed. 

S0lf^~P08-8eft'Bi0n (-pOz-zSsh'Cm or -pSs-sSsh’tln), n. 
The possession of one’s powers; calmness; self-com- 
mand ; presence of mind ; composure. 

Bell'— praise^ (sSlf'prazOt n. Praise of one’s self. 

Salf'-prOB'er-va'tlOIl (-prSz/Sr-va'shQn), n. The pres- 
ervation of one’s self from destruction or injury. 

Sell'-proiKa-ga^tillg (-prSp'A-gSaing), a. Propa- 
gating by one’s self or by itself. 

Seu'-reg'ls-ter-lu (-rSJ'Ts-ter-Tng), a. Registering 
itself ; — said of any instrument so contrived as to record 
its own indications of phenomena whetlier continuoiisly j 
or at stated times, as at the maxima and minima of vari- 
ations ; as, a selpregistering anemometer or l>aromet«r. 

Bolf'-reg'a-la^ted (-rSg>ij[-laag<l), a. Regulated by 
one’s self or by Itself. 

Soli'-rog'a-la-tlvo (-Ift-tYv), a. Tending or serving 
to regulate one’s self or itself. Whcwell. 

Seli^— re-li'anod (-r^-ll'aus), n. Reliance ou one’s 
own powers or judgment ; self-trust. 

SelP-re-li'ant (-ant), a. Reliant upon one’s self ; 
trusting to one’s own powers or judgment. 

Sell^-re-nan'oi-a'tioil (-r^-n&n'sY-a'MhQn or -shT-a'- 
shQn), n. Tlie act of renouncing, or setting aside, one’s 
own wishes, <;laiius, etc. ; self-saf'rifice. 

8«U^-re-pftllen-oy (-rS-pSl'lcu-sJr), n. The quality or 
state of being solf-repelluig. 

Sell'-re-pMllllg (-Itug), a. Made up of parts, as 
molecules or atoms, which mutually repel each other ; 
as, gases are self-repelling. 

Mll'-rep^e-ti'tiOll (-rfip'S-tTsh'ttn), n. Repetition of 
one’s self or of one’s acts; the saying or doing what 
one has already said or done. 

Bftlf'-re-proaoh' (-rS-prSchO* n. The act of reproach- 
ing one’s self ; censure by one’s own conwdence. 

iMll'-ra-proachftd' (-rS-prooht'), o. Reproached by 
one’s own conscience or jud^ent. 

SoU'-re-proaolL'lnc (-prScUang), o. Reproaching 
one’s self. — BoU'-re-proaoli'iiig-W, adv. 

Beli'-ra-proof' (-rJ-proof'), n. The act of reproving 
one’s self ; censure of one’s conduct by one’s own judg- 
ment. 

Self'-re-prov6d' (-ril-prdovdOf a. Reproved by one’s 
own oonscleuoe or one’s own sense of guilt. 

Ball'-re-prov'illg (-prSov'Yng), a. Reproving one’s 
■elf ; reproving Iw consciousness of guilt. 

BoU'— rB-provduiif-ly, adv. In a self-reproving way. 

Bftlt'-re-pilg'IIIUIt (•‘r^-pQg'nont) a. Self-contradict- 
ory ; inoonslstent. Brougham. 

Ml'-n-pnl'llvt (-r«-pfil'sTv), a. Self-repelling. 

88ll'-r®“8piOt'(-r5-8pekt'), n. Respect for one’s self ; 
regard for one’s character; laudable self-esteem. 

■Bll'-re-stndiMa' (-strlnd'), a. Restrained by one’s 
self or itself ; restrained by one’s own power or will. 

B^'-re-Stlllllt' (-rif-strlnt'), n. Restraint over one’s 
■elf; self-control; self-command. 

B^-rfty'tr-enot (-rSv'^far-ens), n. A reverent re- 
■peot for one’s self. Tennyson. 

Bftlf'— llfllt'BOlUI (-rPohfis), a. Righteous in one’s 
own esteem : Pharisaic. 

S0lf'Hrl|rhr0OIIS-lMUI, n. The quality or state of 
behiff self-righteouB ; Pharisaism. 

Bttf'-MC'd-ftot (-sJ&M-nz), n. The act of sacrifi- 
cing one’s self, or one’s interest, for others ; self-devo- 
tion. 

SBU'HMB'ki-H'Olllg (-(I'zTng), a. Tielding up one’s 
interest, feellngt, etc. ; sacrtflolng one’s self. 

■itll'tMnt' (a«?3m'), a. a. -f same.] Pre- 

oiseiy the same ; the very same ; identical. 

His servant was healed in the se|/Twi»ie hour. Matf. viii. 13. 

flttt'-Mt'la-teO'tiOII (-aSt^Ta-fSk'ahfin), n. The quai- 
ls or state of being self-satisfied. 


Self'-Mt'is-Iiad (sUf/sKtOTs-nd), a. Satisfied with 
one’s self or one’s actions ; self-complacent, 

Sftlt'-lftt'll-ly'lllg (-fi'Ing), a. Giving satisfaction 
to one’s self. 

Soir-Hieek'dr (sglf'sSk'Sr), n. One who seeks only 
his own interest, advantage, or pleasure. 

Bftll'-seek'tllg, a. Seeking one’s own interest or 
happiness; selfish. Arbuihnot. 

DOll'-ftoek^ing, n. The act or habit of seeking one’s 
own interest or happiness ; selfishness. 

Boli'-8laag]l'ter (-slft'tSr), n. Buicido. Shak. 

Belf'-SUl-n'oien-oy^sQf-fTsh'eu-sy), n. The quality 
or state of being self-sumcient. 

Sell'-Bnf-tl'aeilt (-fish'ent), a. 1. Sufficient for one’s 
self without external aid or cooperation. 

Neglect of friend? can never be proved rational till we prove 
the person using it omnipotent oiid »<.lj-tu^icientt and such ns 
can never need any mortal aseistanco. iiouth. 

2. Having an overweening confidence in otte’s own 
abilities or worth ; hence, haughty ; overbearing. ** A 
rash and self-mfficient manner.” /. Waits. 

Sell'Hilll’ll'Olllg (-sttf-fi'zTng), n. Sufficing for one’u 
self or for itself, without needing external aid ; self-suffi- 
cient. ~Sell/-81ll-fi'cing-lia88, n. J. C. Shairp. 

Boll'— BUS-pend'edl f-ras-p8nd'8d), a. Suspended by 
one’s self or by itself ; balanced. Southey. 

Salf'HniB-l^'OlOllB (-pTsh'fis), a. Suspicious or dis- 
trustful of one’s self. Barter. 

Self'-tangbt' (•tftt'), a. Taught by one’s own efforts. 

Sftll'-tor-meilt'or (-t8r-m8nt'5r), n. One who tor- 
ments himself. 

Self'-tor'tlire (-tfir^tfir; 13I^, n. The act of inflict- 
ing pain on one’s self ; pain inflicted on one’s self. 

SeU'-tnuit' (-trttsto, ». Faith in one’s self; self- 
reliance. 

Sell'-imod' (-und'), a. [K. self 4- L. unus one.] 
One with itself ; separate from others. [ Obs. ] Sylvester. 

Sell'-Vlew' (sSlf'vu'), n. A view of one’s self ; spe- 
cifically, carefulness or regard for one’s own Interests. 

SeU'-wUl' (-wTP), n. [AS. sel/will.-] One’s own 
will, osp. when opposed to that of others; Dbstina/*y. 

Self'-WlUedi' (-wild'), a. Governed by one’s own 
will ; not yielding to the wishes of others ; obstinate. 

Sell'-wUled'neSB, n. Obstinacy. Sir W. Scott. 

Sell'—WOr'Bhlp (-wfir'shYp), n. The idolizing of one’s 
self ; immoderate self-conceit. 

Self'-wrong' (-rSng' ; 115), n. Wrong done by a per- 
son to himself. Snak. 

Sel'lon (sBl'yfin), n. [OF. seitlon a measure of land, 
F. sillon a ridge, furrow, LL. selio a measure of land. I 
A short piece of land in arable ridges and furrows, of 
uncertain quantity ; also, a ridge of land lying between 
two furrows. [^Ohs. or Prov. Eng.1 

Sel-jnk'i-an (sSl-juk'Y-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
Seliuky a Tartar chief who emliraced Mohammedanism, 
and began the subjection of Western Asia to that faith 
and rule ; of or pertaining to tlio dynasty founded by 
him, or the empire maintained by his descendants from 
the 10th to the iSth century. J. H. Neuman. 

Sel-Jukl-an, n. A member of the family of Seljuk; 
an adherent of that family, or subject of Its government ; 
ipl.) the dynasty of Turldsh sultans sprung from Seljuk. 

SoU (sSl), ». Self. [Obs. or Scoi.\ B.Jonson. 

Boll, n. A sill. [06.?.] Chaucer. 

Sou, n. A cell ; a house. [06*.] Chaucer. 

SoU, n. [F. L. sellay akin to sedere to sit. See 
Sit.] X. A saddle for a horse. [Obs."] 

ns left his lofty steed with golden scU. Spenser, 

2. A throne or lofty seat. [06^.] Fairfax. 

SeU, V. t. [imp. &p. p. ^Li> (851(1) ; p.pr. & vb. n. 
Sbluno.] [OE. selleny silleny AS. sellatiy syUaUy to give, 
to deliver ; akin to OS. stlUnny OFries. sellcty OHG. sel- 
leUy Icel. selja to hand over, to sell, 8w. s'dlja to sell, 
Dan. saelgey Goth, saljan to offer a sacrifice; all from 
a noun akin to E. sale. Cf. Sals.] 1. To transfer to 
another for an equivalent ; to glv(» up for a valuable con- 
sideration ; to dispose of in return for something, esptv 
daily for money. 

If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor. Matt. xix. :J1. 

I am changed ; I 'll go sell all my land. Shak. 

Self is correlative to buy, as one mrty buy.^ what 
tlie other sells. It is distinguished usually from exchange 
or barter, in which one commodity is given for another ; 
whereas m selling the consideration is usually money, or 
its representative in current notes. 

2. To make a matter of bargain and sale of ; to accept 
a price or reward for, as for a breach of duty, trust, or 
the Ulm ,* to betray. 

You would have soW your king to slaughter. Shak. 

3. To irai>oBe upon ; to trick ; to deceive ; to make a 

fool of; to cheat. [Nfonp] Dickens. 

To sell one’s lilb desr^, to cause much loss to those who 
take one’s life, as by killing a number of one’s assailants. 
— To sell (anything) out, to dispose of it wholly or entirely ; 
as, ho had sold out his com, or his interest in a business. 

B^f v.i. 1. To praotioe selling commodities. 

1 will buy with you, sell with you i . . . but I will nut eat with 
you. Shak. 

2. To be sold ; os, com sells at a good price. 

To sell oat, to sell one’s whole stock in trade or one’s 
entire interest in a property or a busineBe. 

BbU, n. An inanition ; a cheat ; a hoax. [Co/fo^.] 

8ftll8]l4l8n (s^'lan-dSrs), \ n. pi. (Far.) See Sal- 

SftllMI-dm (s81'len-d8rs), f LxifDBBS. 

SaU'er (anr)y n. One who sells. Chaucer. 

M'tfiini Wa'tW (sll'tSrs wf^'tSr). A mineral water 
from SeUerSy in the district of Kassau, Germany, con- 
taining much free carbonic acid. 

BBU'ier WA'tar (sSlt'ser). See Bbltbbs watbe. 

BBlt'KO-fMia (sglt'sfl-jSn), n. [Ndfser water -f the 
root of Gr. yiytma^tu to be bom.] A gasogene. 

Btf’Vafa ( (b51'v« 3), n. [iScOr-f edge, i. e., iU own 

BtFrid^) proper edge; of. OD. selfegge.'] 1. The 




edge of cloth wliich is woven in such a manner as to pre- 
vent raveling. 

2. The eelge plate of a look, through which the bolt 

passes. Knight. 

3. (Mining) A layer of clay or decomposed rook along 

the wall of a vein. See GouoB, n., 4. Baymona. 

HavtoR. 

SoX'VB-gee' (sSl'vi-jB'), n. (iVtfMf.) A skein or honk 
of rope yarns wound round with yarns or marline, — 
used for stoppers, straps, etc. 

Solve (bSIv), a. Self ; same. [06^.] Chaucer. 

Selves (sSlvz), n., pi. of Belt. 

Bely (B5'iy),a. SiUy. [06^.] Chaucer. Wyelif. 

II Se-mie^n-Btom'a-ta (s$ - me ^ 6 - stSm ' 4 - 14), n. pi. 
[NL., fr. Gr. oTj^aia a military standard onifia, -aroc, 
mouth.] (Zo'cil.) A division ef Disoophora having Urge 
free mouth lobes. It Includes Aurelia, and Pelagia. 
Called also Semeosioma. See Plust. under Dxscophoka, 
and Medusa. 

Sem'a-phore (88m'4-f5r), n. [Or. arrjfia a 
sign -{- (fttpett/ to bear : cf. F. slnmphore.) A 
signal telegraph ; an apparatus for giving sig- 
nals by the disposition of lanterns, flags, oscu- 
lating arms, etc. 

Sem'a-plior'lc (sSm'A-fBrnfk), l a. [Cf. F. 
Sem^a-phor'lo-al (-Y-kai), t sftvwpho- 
rigue.’] Of or pertaining to a semaphore, or 
semaphores; telegrapliic. 

Sem'a-phor'lo-al-ly, adv. By means of a 

“^Se-mSl'O-rlBt (se-mSf'ft-rYat), n. One ®sTni?iIhore! 
who manages or operates a semaphore. 

Bem'A-tOl'O-gy (sBrn-'A-tbl'i-jy), n. [Gr. onlj/aa, tnipto- 
Tov, sign dogy.'] The doctrine of signs as the expres- 
sion of thought or reasoning ; the science of indicating 
thought by signs. Smart. 

Sem'A-trOM (sBm'i-trSp), n. [Gr. trr}fui sign -f rpi- 
rreiv to turn.] An instrument for signaling by reflecting 
the ra 3 r 8 of the sun in different directions. Knight. 

Sain'lila-bla (s8m'bl4-b’l), a. [F., from semUer to 
seem, resemble, L. similarcy simvlare. See Bimulate.] 
Like; similar; resembling. [06z.] Chaucer, 

Semnila-ble, n. Likeness; representation. [06s.] 

Sem'bla-bly, adv. In like manner. r06s.] Shak. 

Bem'blanoe (-blans), n. [F. See beublablb, a.] 

1. Seeming ; appearance ; show ; figure ; form. 

Their semblance kind, and mild their geaturo were. Fairfax, 

2. Likeness ; resemblance, actual or apparent ; simili- 
tude ; as, the semblance of worth ; semblance of virtue. 

Only semblances or imltationa of ahells. Woodward. 

Bem'blant (-blant), a. [F. sembUnUy p. pr.] X. liike ; 

resembling. [06^.] J*rior. 

2. Seeming, rather than real ; apparent. [J2.] Carlyle. 

Sem'blAllt; n. [F.] 1. Show ; appearance ; figure ; 
semblance. [Obj.] iSpemer. 

nia flatterers made senhlant of weeping. Chaucer. 

2. The face. [06.?.] Wyelif (JMke xxlv. 6). 

BemHlla-Uve (-bl&-tYv), a. Resembling. [06«.] 

And all Is tembUtUt'e a woman's part Shak. 

Bem'blo (sSm'b’l), V. i, [F. sembler. See Bbmbla- 
BLB, o.] 1. To imitate ; to make a representatiou or 

likeness. [06 l] 

Where semblinp art may carve the fair effect. Prior. 

2. (Law) It seems;— chiefly used impersonally in re- 
ports and judgments to express an opinion in reference 
to the law on some point not necessary to be decided, 
and not intended to b« definitely settled in the cause. 

Sem'ble, a. Like ; resembling. [Obs.) T. Hudson. 

Sem'bll^ (sSm'blYng), n. [Cf. Assemble.] (Zo6l.) 
The practice of attracting the males of Lepidoptora or 
other insects by exposing the female confined in a cage. 

0^^ It is often adopted by collectors in order to pro- 
core specimens of rare species. 

II BO'XiiA' (B6-m4'), a. [P. semiy fr, semer to sow.] 
(Her. ) Sprii^led or sown ; — said of a field, or a charge, 
when strewed or covered with small charges. 


Se^mei-og'ra-phy (sS^mt-Sg'ri-fy), or Se'mt-off'ra- 
phy (KS'mY^, n. [Gr. <n\p(lov sign -f -graphy.l (Med.) 
A deficriptlon of the signs of disease. 


Be'mei-o-log'lo-al (-6-i5jrf-kai), or Be'mi-o-loglo- 
al, a. Of or pertaining to the science of signs, or the 
systematic use of signs ; as, a semeiological deification 
of the signs or s 3 miptom 8 of disease ; a semeiologicat 
arrangement of signs used as signals. 

Se'mei-oro-gy (-5i'ft-jy), or Sc^mi-ol'o-gy, n. [Or. 
crryieloy a mark, a sign -f -*o^y.] The science or art of 


signs. Specifically: (o) (Med.) The science of the signs 
or symptoms of dusease ; symptomatology. (6) The art 
of using signs in signaling. 

Se'mel-ono (-5t'Yk), or Sa'mi'Ot'io, a. [Gr. tm/att- 
wTiK(k, fr. oTititZov a mark, a sign.] 1. Relating to signs 
or indications ; TCrtaining to the language of signs, or to 
language generally as indicating tliought. 

2. (Med.) Of or pertaining to the signs or symptoms 
of diseases. 

Sd'mei-Ot'lOB (-Iks), or Se'ml-Ot'ics, n. Bemeiology. 

Sam'e-le (sSm'f-lS), n. [L., fr. Gr. XefiiXij.] (Or. 
Myth,) A daugiiter of Cadmus, and by Zeus mother of 
Bacchus. 

II Se'meil (se'mSn), n. ; pi. Semina (sBrn'I-nA). [L., 
from the root of serere^ satum. to sow. See Sow to scat- 
ter seed.] 1. (Bot.) The seed of plants, 

2. (Physiol.) The seed or fecundating fluid of male 
animals; sperm. It is a white or whlosli viscid fluid 
secreted by the testes, characterized by the presence of 
spermatosoids to which it owes its generative power. 

Bsmsa eoatim, or SsaieB elms or oyim, a strong, aro- 
matic, bitter drug, imported from Aleppo and Barbwy. 
said to consist of the leaves, peduncles, and unestpanded 
flowers of various species of Artemisia ; wormseed. 

B8ill'0'lllf'0r*OIIB (s8m'ft-nTf'8r-tts), a. (Biol.) Semi- 
niferous. 
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Bt (flt-mSs'tSr), n. from L. temesirU 

b»U-ye$urly ; sex six + mensis » month.] A period of six 
montba; especially, a term in a college or unirersity 
which dirides the year into two terms. 

SifB'l* (sSm'T*). [L. senii-; akin to On 8kr. 
sSmi-f AS. sdm-, and prob. to B. same, from the diyision 
into two parts of the same size. Cf. Hbmi-, Bakdblind.] 
A prefix signifying Aa//, and sometimes partly or tm* 
perfectly; as, smianuual, half yearly; semitranspar- 
ent, imperfectly transparent. 

K The meflx semi is Joined to another word either 
te hy^en or without it. In this book the hyphen 
is omitted except before a capital letter ; as, srmiacid, 
semiaquatio, semt-Ariau, ssmtaxis. semtcalcareous. 

Seml-ao'ld (-St/Td), a. Slightly acid ; subacid. 
Btmi-a-Oiai’iled (-A-sTdOr-nd), a. Half acidified. 
8«mi-ad-ll«r'ont (-hSr'cnt), a. Adherent part way. 
SMB^-aill-pldZ'l-oaill (-ftm-plSks^-kgl), a. {Bot.) 
Partially amplexicaul ; embracing the stem half round, 
as a leaf. 

Stm'i-an^fle (-Kn'g’l), n. {Geom.) The half of a 
given, or measuring, angle. 

Stm^l-anfnn-al (•Xn^-ol), a. Half-yearly. 
Sam^l-an'nil-al-ly, ndv. Every half year. 

a. Having the figure of a half 
circle ; forming a semicircle. Grew. 

8«ml-A^-an (-i'rT-on), n. [See Abian.] (Bed. 
Hist.) A member of a branch of the Ariaus which did 
not acknowledge the Son to be consubstantial with the 
Father, that is, of the same substance, but admitted him 
to be of a like substance with the Father, not by nature, 
but by a peculiar privilege. 

fikMa^l-A^-ail,a. Of or pertaini^ to Seml-Arianisra. 
Sml-A'rl-an-llllll (-Ts’m), n. ^e doctrines or ten- 
ets of the Somi-Arlans. 

SMB^l-azflS (-*ks^s), ». (Oeom.) One half of the 
axis of an ellipse or other figure. 

Saml-bAT’IMl'rl-An (-bkr-bS'rT-an), a. Half barba- 
rous; partially civilized. —n. One partly civilized. 

(-bXr'Tk), a. Half barbarous or un- 
eivilised ; as, semibarbarie displ^. 

Bdnl'lMUr^-lllllll (-bUr'ba-rlz’m), n. The quality 
or state of being half bi^baroiu or uncivilized. 
StnFl-bArOMI'roiUI (-rQs), a. Half barbarous. 
(sSmnf-brSvO, n. 

[Pref. semi‘ breve : cf. F. semi- 
oi'^ve^ It. semibreve."] [Formerly 
written sem lire/. ] (JtfMs.) A note 
of half the time or duration of *' Seinibrovci. 
the breve ; — now usually called 
a whole note. It is the longest note in general use. 
Sem'l-bllil' (-brJfOi n, (Afns.) A semibreve, [i?.] 
8«m'l-bllU^ (-bvlO.n. (A C. Ch.) A buU issued by 
a pope in the peri<m between his election and coronation. 

Bml-oal-oa're-oiis (-kSl-kS^rd-fis), a. Half or par- 
tially calcareous ; as, a semicalcareous plant. 

(-kSl-siud' or •klrsTnd), a. Half 
calcined ; as, semicaleined iron. 

Sam^l^'trAtO (-kSs'trSt), r. t. To deprive of one 
testicle. ~'8tlll^l-0Al-tra'tiMl(-kfts-trS'8hlin)« n. 

8Mll^i-4)eii-ton']ll-Al (•sSn-teu'nT-al), a. Of or per- 
taining to half of a century, or a period of fifty years ; 
as, a semicentennial commemoration. 

n. A fiftieth anniversary. 
Stml'OlUI-Ot'lO (-kt-Stnfk), a. Partially chaotic. 
SMB^-Olia'nUi (-kfi^rOs), n. {Mus.) A half chorus ; a 
passage to be sung by a selected portion of the voices, as 
the female voices only, in contraU with the full choir. 

Sem^l-Ohllz'tlAll-llod (’krTs'chan-Izd), a. Half 
Christianized. 

Stnpl-Cil^old (sSmOr-sSr^k’l), n. 1. (a) The half of a 
circle ; the part of a circle bounded by its diameter and 
half of its circumference, (h) A semicircumfereuce. 

2. A body in the form of half of a circle, or half of a 
circumference. 

3. An instrument for measuring angles. 

Seml'Olr'Olad (-kUd), a. Semicircular. Shah. 

Seml-otz'ou-lur (-ktt-19r), a. Having the form of 
half of a circle. Addison. 

gwDsioirevlar eansis (Anaf.), certain canals of the inner 
ear. See imder Exa. 

8«ml-olr<(mm'f«r>enM (-ser-kQm'nir-ens), n. Half 
of a circumference. 

Oim^-Clrqilf (sSm^-sSrk), n. A semicircular tiollow 
or opening among trees or hiiln. Wordsworth. 

Soma-oo^lon (-kS^lbn), n. Tiie punctuation mark [;] 
indicating a separation between parts or members of a 
sentence more distinct than that marked by a comma. 

(-kfil^Qm), n. A lialf column ; a col- 
umn bisected longitudinally, or along its axis. 

8cm^l'PChllllll''liar (s9m^I-kA-iam'nSr), a. Like a 
semicolunm ; flat on one side and round on the other ; 
imjMrfectly columnar. 

(-kSm-pSktO, a. Half compact ; im- 
perfectly indurated. 

Hiiii'i nnii'inlnnM (-kWshlis), a. Half conscious; 
Imperfectly conscious. De (finery. 

Btllll>QOpt^ (s8m^-k5i/), n. A short cope, or on in- 
ferior kind of cope. [Obs.) Chaucer. 

(-krfis-tS'shlis), a. Half crus- 
taceous ; partially crustaceous. 

San^f-orfl^lal'lililS (-krTs^tol-lfn or -ITn), a. {Min.) 
Half crystalline ; — said of certain eruptive rocks com- 
posed partly of crystalline, partly of amorphous matter. 

(-kS'bl-kal), a. {Math.) Of or per- 
taining to the square root of the cube of a quantity. 

ItwIniWntl parabola, a curve in which the ordinates are 
proportional to the square roots of the cubes of the ab- 
acisiaa. 

(>bT-fim ), ) fi. [IX., fr. L. semi half 
8«fli^ft^pi<vai (-pT-Hm), \ -f cupa tub, cask.] A 
half bath, or one that covers only the lower extremities 
and the hips ; a sitz-bath ; a half bath, or hip bath. 


8tq^^i<0F-lin'drl0(sXm^T^MYii^drYI^la. HaUoylia- 
(-drl-kal), [ drioal. 
(-dt-Ia'tr-kal), a. Half deistical; 
bordering on deism. 8. Miller. 

8eml-d«ml-aiui^p«r (-dSm'T-kwS^vSr), SI. (Aftts.) A 
deinisemiquaver ; a thirty-second note. 

Sem^l-de-tACAod' (-dt-UohtOi a. Half detached; 
partly distinct or separate. 

Semldstaehsd honss, one of two tenements under a sin- 
gle roof, but separated by a party wall. [Anp.] 

Baml-dl-am'd-ter (-dt-Sm'S-tir;, n. {Math.) Half of 
a diameter ; a right line, or the length of a right line, 
drawn from the center of a circle, a sphere, or other 
curved figure, to its circumference or periphery ; a radius. 

Sam^l-^^a-pa'aon (-dF4-pa'z5n or -son), n. {Mus.) 
An imperfect octave. 

Soml-dl'a-pen't® (-pCn'tS), n. (Afus.) An imperfect 
or diminished fifth. Bushy. 

Sem^l-di^A-plUI-lial-ty (-dl'A-fA-nSn-tf h «• Half or 
iMrfect transparency ; translucenoy. [a.] Boyle. 
Seml-di-apll'A-nOlUl (-dt-IFi-nfis), a. Half or im- 
perfectly transparent ; translucent. Woodward. 

Sama-dFft-tes'M-rOB (-di^k-tfia'sA-rSn), n. (Mus.) 
An imperfect or diminished fourth. [A.] 

Sam^i-dl'tOIM^ (-di'tSnO, w. [Pref. semi- 4* dilone ; 
cf. It. semidUono. Cf. HaiuniTONK.] {Gr. Mus.) A lesser 
third, having its terms as G to 5 ; ahemiditone. [A.] 
Bem^l-dl-nr^llAl (-dt-fii/nal), a. 1. Pertaining to, or 
accomplished in, half a day, or twelve hours ; occurring 
twice every day. 

2 . Pertaining to, or traversed in, six hours, or in half 
the time between the rising and setting of a heavenly 
body ; as, a semidiurnal arc. 

Sam'i-dome' (-dQm'')» n. (ArcA.) A roof or ceiling 
covering a semicircular room or recess, or one of nearly 
that shape, as the apse of a church, a niche, or the like. 
It is approximately the quarter of a hollow sphere. 

Som^l-dOll^blO (-dfib^i), n. {Bed.) An office or feast 
celebrated with less solemnity than the double ones. 
See Double, n., 8. 

Sami-doan[)10, a. (Bot.) Having the outermost sta- 
mens converted into petals, w'hile the inner ones remain 
perfect ; — said of a flower. 

Soml-ia^le (-fS^b’l), n. That which is part fable and 
part truth ; a mixture of trutli and fable. J?e Quincey. 
Sem'l-flezed^ (-flSkstO, a. Half bent. 

Bem'l-llcyret (-fifi^rfit), n. {Bot.) Bee SKMirLOtcuLS. 
Saml-lIOf'Oll-lAr (-flSs'kfi-lSr), o. Bemifiosculous. 

(-flSs^kfil), n. (Bot.) A fioscule, or 
floret, with its corolla prolonged into a strap-shaped 
petal ; — called also semiftoret, 

Seml-flM'oa-lOllB (-flSs'kfi-lfis), a. {Bot.) Having 
all the florets ligulate, as in the dandelion. 

8®in''i-fla^ld (-fiu'Td), a. Imperfectly fluid. — n. A 
semifluid substance. 

Sem'l-lonil' (sSm'I-fdrmO» n. A hall form; on Im- 
perfect form. 

Saml-tormtd^ (sgm'T-fSrmd'), a. Half formed ; Im- 
perfectly formed ; KSySemiformtM crystals. 

Saml-glll'tin (-glu'tln), n. {Physiol. Chem.) A pep- 
touelike body, insoluble in alcohol, formed Iw boiling col- 
leen or gelatin for a long time in water. Heinicoltin^ a 
like body, is also formed at the same time, and differs 
from semlglutin by l>eing partly soluble in alcohol. 

(-hlVtbr^-kal), a. Half or partly 
historical. Sir O. C. Lewis. 

S®llll‘ll(Fral (-h2Pral), a. Half-liourly. 
SMB^l-ln'dll-ra^ted (-In'dtl-ri^tSd), a. Imperfectly 
indurated or hardened. 

Sema-U-pid'Mled (-lA-pTd'I-fid), a. Imperfectly 
changed into stone. Kimun. 

Sem'i-leng^ (-16nz^), n. {Opt.) The half of a lens di- 
vided along a plane passing tiirough its axis. 

Seml-len-tto'n-lar (-len-tlk'fi-lSr), a. Half lenticu- 
lar or convex ; imperfectly resembling a lens. Kirwan. 

Saml-Ug'lM-Ollfl (-ITg'nS-Qs), a. Half or partially 
ligneous, as a stem partly woody and partly herbaceous. 
8«na-llq^ (-llkVfd), a. Half liquid ; semifluid. 
Saml-U-quld'l-ty (-IT-kwTdnr-tp, n. The quality or 
ate of being semiliquid ; partial Uquidity. 
Semi-lOgTo^ (-15j'T-kal), a. Half logical; partly 
logical ; — said of fallacies. WnateJy. 

BMnl-lor (sBm'T-ldr), n. [Cf. G. simtior^ semilor.] 
A yellowish alloy of copper and zinc. Bee Similob. 
BOm^l-ln'tlAr (-lu'nifr), a. Shaped like a half moon. 
BstntlBBar boas (Anat.)^ a bone of the carpus : the lunar. 
See Lunab. n, — BemlhmaT, or Blfpold. valves (Anat.), the 
valves at the beginning of the aorta and of the pulmonary 
artery which prevent the blood from flowing back into 
the ventricle. 

Sem'l’ln'lUirT n. (Anat.) The semilunar bone. 
Seml-ln'iiA-yy (-la'n4-iy}, a. Semilunar. 
Sam'i-la'nat® ^ntt), a. Semilunar. 

Ckmi^-llllie/ (-lunO, n. (Geom.) The half of a lune. 
Bani'l-llMt'a] (-mgt'al or -’1), n. {Chem.) An element 
possessing metallic properties in an inferior degree and 
not malleable, as arsenic, antimony, bismuth, molybde- 
num, uranium, etc. [06s.] 

Sema-me-uailo (-mg-tSinik), a. {Chem.) Of or per- 
taining to a seroimetal ; possessing metallic properties 
in an inferior degree ; resembling metal. 

Seml-monthay (-m&nth'iy), a. Coming or made 
twice in a month ; as, a semimonthly magazine ; a semi- 
monthly payment. n. Something done or made every 
half month ; esp., a semimonthly periodical. «— adv. In a 
semimonthly manner ; at Jntervals of half a month. 

(sSmT-iuut^), a. Having the faculty of 
speech but imperfectly developed or partially lost. 

(semT-mut^, n. A semimute person, i 
86111^-IUd (s8mT-nal), a. [L. seminalis. fr. semen, 
seminis, seed, akin to serere to sow : cf. F. seminal. See 
Sow to scatter seed.] 1. Pertaining to, containing, or 
consisting of, seed or semen ; as, the seminal fluid. 


2. Contained in seed ; holding the rtliHon of Mid, 
source, or first principle ; holding the first place in a 
series of developed results or consequents ; gerninal ; 
radical; primary; original; as, seminal prindplea of 
geueratiou ; seminal virtue. 

The idea of God ia. beyond all question or comparison, the 
one great seminal principle. llarv. 

af (Bot.), a seed leaf, or cotyledozL — 

{Zool.) Some as Bpxbmathbca. 


rscsptaols. 

Siin'i-iul (s6m'I-nal), n. A seed. 

S•m^^llalT-ty (B6m'T-uSl'T-ty), n. 
state of being seniincl 


[06z.L 

SirT, Browne. 
The quality or 
Sir T. Browne. 


ling of 
Bvelyn. 


Saml-lU'rl-ail (sJfm'T-uS'rT-an), ) n. [Cf. F. simina- 
BemT-lia-llst (BSm't-nt-rTst), J riste.l A member 
of, or one educated in, a seminary ; speclflcally, an eccle- 
siastic educated for the priesthood in a seminary. 

Sem'l-lU-ry (sfim'T-nS-i^), n. / pi. BxuurARiEs (-rTzV 
[L. seminarium, fr. seminarius l>elongin<r :oed, tv. 
semen, seminis, seed. See Seminal. oi 

ground where seed is sown for producing plants for trans- 
plantation ; a nursery ; a seed plat. [Obs.] Mortimer. 

But if you draw them [■cedllnga] only for the thlnnini 
your semviary, prick them into some empty beds. 

2 . Honce, the place or orldnal stock whence anything 

is brought or produced. [Oos.] Woodward. 

3. A place of education, as a school of a high grade, 
an academy, college, or university. 

4. Seminal state. [06s.] Sir T. Browne. 

6. Fig. : A seed bed ; a source. [06.?.] Harvey. 
6. A Roman Catholic priest educated iu a foreign sem- 
inary ; a seminarist. [06^.] Jer. Taylor, 

S^T-na-ry, a. [L. semmarius."] Belonging to seed ; 
seminal. [/^] 

BenFi-nati (-nSt), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Semin atbd 
(-nS/t«d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Seminatiko. J [L. seminatus, 
p. p. of seminare to sow, fr. semen, seminis, seed.] To 
sow ; to spread ; to propagate, [iu] Waterhouse. 

Bm^l-na^tlon (-nS'shfin), n. [L. seminatio: cf. F. 
semination.'] 1. Tlie act of sowing or spreading. [A.] 
2 . “Natural dispersion of seeds. Martyn. 

Bem'lned (sSmntnd), a. [See Semen.] Thickly cov- 
ered or sown, as with seeds. [06, ?J B. Jonson. 

Beml'lllf'er-0118 (sSm'T-nTl^r-fis), a. [L. semen, 
seminis, seed -f- -ferous."] {Biol.) Seed-bearing; produ- 
cing seed ; pertaining to, or connected with, the forma- 
tion of semen ; as, seminiferous cells or vesicles. 
Bimi-lllflO (-I-nYf'Tk), I a. [L. semen, seminis, seed 
Bem^l-iiillo-al (^T-kaJ), J 4 jacere to make.] {Biol, ) 
Forming or producing seed, or the male generative prod- 
uct of animals or of plants. » 

Baml-nl-fl-ca^tlon (sSm^T-nT-fT-kS'shQn orsSm-TnT-), 
n. Propagation from seed. [i2.] Sir M. Hale. 

BimT-nlat (sCrn'I-nTst^, n. {Biol.) A believer in tlie 
old theory that the newly created being is formed by 
the admixture of the seed of the mole with the supposed 
seed of the female. 

BeillT*nol6a(sCmT-nolz), n. pi.; sing. Seminole (-nSl). 
(Ethnol.) A tribe of Indians who formerly occupied 
Florida, where some of them still remain. They be- 
loimed to the Creek Confederation. 

iMinT-llOBi^ (-nQsO, n. [L. semen seed 4 glucose.) 
(Chem.) A carbohydrate of the glucose group found In 
the thickened endosperm of certain seeds, and extracted 
as a yellow sirup having a sweetish-bitter taste. 
BimT-nillXi' (-nud^), <7. Partially nude; half naked. 
BiinT-nympil^ (sSniT-nlniP), n. (Zool.) The pupa 
of insects which undergo only a slight change iu passing 
to the imago state. 

Bim^l-OO-oa^Blon-il-ly (BSm''T-5k-kS'zhlin-al-15l), adv. 
Once in a while ; on rare occaHions. [Collog. U. A'.] 
Bema-of-fi'oUl (-Sf-fTsh^ul), a. Half official ; having 
some official authority or importance ; as, a semiojflcial 
statement. — Bim^l-Ol-ll'clal-ly, adv. 

Bi^ml-og'ra-pby (8e'mT-?ig'r4-fy),Se'ml.oPo-gy (-ci'- 
Se^mi-O-logTc-al (-fi-19j'T-kol). Same as Bembi- 

OOBAPHY, BeMEIOLOOY, SSMElOLoOIOAL. 

Bim^l-o-pa^COlia (sSmT-3-pS'klia), a. Semiopaque. 
BimT-O^pal (-5/p«l), n. (Min.) A variety of opal not 
possessing opalescence. 

Siml-o-pAQUi' (-6-pSk'), a. Half opaque ; only half 
transparent. 

Bemi-or-Wn-Ur (-8r-bTk'fi-lSr), a. Having the 
shape of a half orb or sphere. 

Be^ml-otlo (s5^raT-8t'Tk), a. Same as Sbmeiotio. 
Bi^llli-OtTos (-Iks), n. Same as Bsmeiotics. 
Bemi-O'val (s8ma-5'vfll), a. Half oval. 
Bim'l-O'vati (-vftt), a. Half ovate. 
Bem^l-Ol'y-Kin-A^teil (-UksT-jSn-S'tSd), a. Combined 
with oxygen omy in part. Kirwan. 

Billli-|Ml'n& (-pS'gan), a. Half pagan. 
Bemi-pal^Ulti ^paPmfit), ) a. (Zddl.) Having the 
Billil'Pil'nui’ted (-mt-ted), J anterior 
toes Joined only part way down with a web ; 
half-webbed ; os, a semipalmaie bird or foot. 

Bee Hlust. k under Avbs. 

B«m^l-pa-rab'o-lA (-p4-r&i>'fi.U), n. {Oe- 
om.) One branch of a parabola, being tenni- 
nated at the principal vertex of the curve. 

B«&^>pid (s6m^.ped), n. [L. semipes, 
semi^dis ; pref. semi- half 4 P^dis, a 
foot.] (Pros.) A half foot in poetry. 


Bemiimirps- 
ted Fouti of 
Lapwing. 


Bi-mlp'i-aal (sS-mlp'S-dal ; 277), a. {Pros.) 
taining a half foot. I 

Bim'l-P#-Ul'll-«l(8«m'Y.i)#.«'Jf.an),». {Bed.Hm.) 
A follower of John Oassianus. a French monk (died ab^t 
448), who modified the doctrines of Pelaghis, by deiwinW 
human merit, and maintaining the necessity of the npIrV. 
it's infiuenoes, while, on the other hand, he rejected the \ 
Augustitiiaii doctrines of election, the inability of man to 
do good, and the certidn perseverance of the saints. 

B«Bll*>Fi*iA'gl-fiau a, 01 or pertaining to the Bemi- 
Pelaglans, or thmr tenets. 
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Semi pupa of a Bee. a 
Head ; b Trothorax ; 
r: M B o til urax i d 
Motathorax : /' Pro- 
pndiLiui ; y First At)- 
doininal Si-giiXMit < o 
Ovipository ; w Ru- 
dimentary Wingi. 


Semiquavers. 


Hie doctrinei or tenets of the Semi-Felag^s. 

8«m'i’^4a'0ld (•pei-lu'sTd)f a. Half clear, or im- 
perfectly transparent ; as, a semipellucid gem. 

89mi'Miaa>oUI'i-^ (-p81'16-aTd'I-ty), n. The qual- 
ity or state of being imperfectly transparent. 

SMn^i-JMn^lli’form (-Iifin'nf-ferra), a. (Anai.) Half 
or partiafly penniform ; as, a scmipmniform muscle. 
Saml-pfnr'ma-nenti a. Half or partly permanent. 
Saml-per-splo^n-oiis (-per-si)Tk'O-as), 

0. Half transparent ; imperfectly clear ; 
semipellucid. 

Hs'tl-kS^tfid), a. (OW Chem.) Partially 
impregnated with phlogiston. 

fiMmi'l-pllimaM»e>n'f-plumO,n. {Zool.) 

A feather which has a plumelike web, with 
the shaft of an ordinary feather. 

Saml-pre'oloiis (-presh^fts), a. 

Somewhat precious; as, semipre- 
cious stones or metals. 

Bam'l-proof (-pr^JoP), n. Half 
proof ; evidence from the testimony 
of a single witness. \Obs.'] Bailey. 

Saml-pa'pa (-pu'p&), n. (Xo- 

01. ) The young of an insect in a 
stage between the larva and pupa. 

l^ml-qnad^rata (-kwSd'rtt), l n. { Astral) An aspect 
Saill'i’(lllAr''tlle (-kw|^r/tTl), | of the planets when 

distant from each other tlie half of a quadrant, or forty- 
five degrees, or one sign and a half. Hutton. 

8e]nl-qiia''ver (-kwS^vSr), n. (.’Ifu.s.) A note of half 
the duration of the qiiaver ; — now 
usually called a sixteenth note. 

Seml-quin^tlla (-kwtnaii), n. 

{Astrol.) An aspect of the planets 
when distant from each other half of 
the quintile, or thirty-six degrees. 

Saill'’i*r60^0Il-dlte (-r€k'6n-dit or -r*-k8n'dlt), a. {Zo- 
ol.) Half hidden or half covered ; — said of tlie head of 
an insect when half covered by the shield of the thorax. 

Seml-rlllg'' (-rlugOi {Anat.) One of the incom- 
plete rings of the upi^r part of tlie bronchial tubes of 
most birds. The semirings form an essential part of the 
syrinx, or musical organ, of sin^g birds. 

Seml-sav'age (-s&v'fij), a. Half savage. 
Sem'i-sav^age, n. One who is half savage. 
Baml-Saz'on (-sSks'lln or -’n), a. Half Saxon; — 
speoiflcally applied to the language intermediate between 
Saxon and English, belonging to the period 1150-1250. 

Bom'l-aoz^tlle (-eSksaTl), (Astro/.) An aspect of 
the planets when they are distant from each other the 
twelfth part of a circle, or thirty degrees. Hutton. 
Sem^l-aorid (-sbl^d), a. Partially solid. 

Sam'l'aoilll (-sobn), n. A half sound ; a low tone. 
[Ohjf.] “ Soft he couglieth with a semisoun.'’' Chaucer. 
Sam^l-apharlO (-HfSr^tk), l a. Having the figure of 
Sem^i-apher'lC-al (-Y-kal), | a half sphere. Kirwan. 
Saml-aplie-rold'al (-sfi-roid'al), u. Formed like a 
half spheroid. 

Seml-steeP (-stSP), n. Puddled steel. [U. 5.] 

II Som^l-U (sSma-tk), n. ; pL Semitic (-tS). [L., a 

path.] (Zool.) A fastuole of a spatangoid sea urchin. 

Stml-tAB'gont (-tftn^j^^nt), n. (Geom.) The tangent 
of half an arc. 

(dt), n. One belonging to the Semitic race. 
Also used adjectively. [Written also Shemite.l 
Bam^l-tO'nrte' (-T-t€-ret'), «. (Nat, Hist. ) Half terete. 
Sm^l-tar'tlan (-tir'shau), a. (Med.) Having the 
characteristics of both a tertian and a quotidian inter- 
mittent. — n. An intermittent combining the charac- 
teristics of a tertian and a quotidian. 

Smn-it'iO (sfim-Tt'Tk), a. Of or pertaining to Shem or 
his descendants ; belonging to that division of the Cau- 
casian race which includes the Arabs, Jews, and related 
races. [Written also Shemitic.'] 

Bsmltle lanauams, a name used to designate a group 
of Asiatic ana African laueuaces, some living and some 
dead, namely : Hebrew and Phnenician, Aramaic, Assyr- 
ian, Arabic, Ethiopic (Geez and Amharic). Encyc. Brit. 

SdBI'l’tiglll (sSm'T-tfz'm), n. A Semitic idiom ; a 
word of Semitic oridn. [Written also ShemUism.'] 
Stm'l'tOIM 0i8ma-t5n), n, [Pref. semi- -f- tone. Cl. 
HamTONB.] (Mus. ) Half a tone ; — the name commonly 
applied to the smaller intervals of the diatonic scale. 

139'^ There is an impropriety in the use of this word, 
K^Uudf step is now preferred. See Tone. J. S. Dwight. 

Btml'tonlo (-tSn'Ik), a. Of or pertaining to a semi- 
tone ; consisting of a semitone, or of semitones. 

(-trKn^sSpt), n. (Arch.) The half of 
a tranaept ; at, the north semiiransept of a church. 

Stm^l-trftng-lv^oa&t (sfim^T-trSus-lu'sent), a. Slightly 
clear ; traaamitting light in a slight degree. 

(-trSns-pfii/eo-Bj^), n. Imper- 
fect or partial tranaparenoy . 

(-ent), a. Half or imperfectly 

transparent. 

atal-Tir-ttO'il-lAU (-vSr-tTs^M&t), a. Partially 
vertioillate. 

Sinl-vtf (sKmnr-vTf), a. [L. sernivivus.'} Only half 
alive, f 06#.] Piers Plowman. 

Sma'i-witn-QOM (-vTt^ril-Sa), a. Partially vitreous. 

(-vTt/rT-fT-krahtin), n. I. The 
quality or state of behig semlvitrified. 

2. A sttbstaooe imperfectly vitrified. 

C-vTt'rY-nd), a. Half or imperfectly 
Titrifled { partially converted into glass. 

(-vOncol), a. (PAon.) Of or pertaining 
to a aamivowel ; half Tooal ; imperfectly sounding. 

iml'Wir'il (-▼ou'W), n. (PAon.) (a) A sound in- 
terme^Uate between a vowel and a oonaonant. or partak- 
of tbe nature of both, aa in the SngUah ie and y. 
(0) The sign or letter repreaenting such a sound. 


tanl-weekly (sfim^T-wOr^jl), a, Oomlng, or mode, 
or done, once every half week ; aa, a semiweekty news- 

EK ; a semiweekly trip. — n. That which comes or 
ns once every half week, esp. a semiweekly peri- 
. — adv. At intervals of half a week each. 

It Sem^O-lolla (sfim^ft-ieiniOt n. [it.] See SsnoLiNA. 
Sem^O-U^lUl (-le^nt), n. [It. semoUno^ from semolo 
bran, L. simila the finest wheat flour. Of. Sbuoule, 
SisunoL.] The fine, liard parts of wlieat, rounded by the 
attrition of the millstones, — used in cookery. 

II Etam^O-U^no (-le'n6), n. [IM Same aa Sbmouna. 

II So-moule^ (se-mSoP), n. [F.] Same as Sbmolima. 
Som^por-Tl'rent (sSm'pSr-vi'rcnt), a. [L. semper al- 
ways -f Virens, p. pr. of virere to be green.] Always 
fresh; evergreen, Bmart. 

Som^per-TlVd (8en»'i»5r-viv), n. [L. semperviva, sem- 
pervivum, fr. sempervivus ever-living; semper always 
^ vivus living.] (Bot.) The houseleek. 

II Sem^per-Yl'vnm (-vi'vttm), n. (Bot.) A genus of 
fleshy-leaved plants, of which the houseleek (Sempervi- 
vum tectorum) is the commonest species. 

Sam^pi-ter^nnl (sSm^pt-ter'nal), a. [L. semnitemus, 
fr. semper always : . cf. F. sempUernel^ 1. Of never- 
ending duration ; everlasting ; endless ; having begin- 
ning, out no end. Sir M, Hale. 

2. Witliout beginning or end ; eternal. Blackmore. 
Sum^-teme (sSm^pI-tSru), a. Sempiternal. iObs.'] 
S«III''j^-ter^lli-t7 (-t5r'nl-t^), n. [L. sempiternilas.] 
Future duration without end; the relation or state of 
being sempiternal. Sir M. Hale. 

S^^pra (sfim'pra), adv, [It., fr. L. semper. ] (3fus.) 
Always ; throughout ; as, sempre piano, always soft. 
Senp^Ster (sSn^stSr), n. A seamster. [06#.] 
Som^StroM (semp'strSs), n. A seamstress. 

Two hundred sempKtresses were employed to make me ihirtR. 

Swiji. 

Semp'streSB-y (-y)» n. Seamstressy. 

Sam'Bter (sSm^ster), n. A seamster. [06#.] 

II Se-mttll'ol-a (H$-miin^8hT-&), n. [L., fr. .semi half 
-f- uncia ounce.] (Rom. Antiq.) A Roman coin equiva- 
lent to one twenty-fourth part of a Roman pomid. 

San (sSn), n. A Japanese coin, worth about four fiftlis 
of a cent. 

BwOl, adv., prep., &conj. [See Since.] Since. [06.».] 
Son^A-ry (sSn'A-ry), «. [L. senurius, ir. seni six each, 
fr. sez six. See Six.] Of six ; belonging to six ; con- 
taining six. Hr. H. More. 

Son^Ate (sSn'At ; 48), n. [OE. sennt, F. sknat, ft. L. 
senatus, fr. senex, gen. senis, old, an old man. Bee Sbn- 
lOB, SiE.] 1. An assembly or council having the highest 
deliberative and legislative functions. Specifically : (a) 
(Anc. Rom.) A body of elders appointed or elected from 
among the nobles of the nation, and having supremo 
legislative authority. 

The senate wou thus the medium through which all affairs of 
the whole government had to pats. l>r. W. .Smith, 

(b) The upper and less numerous branch of a legislature 
in various countries, as in France, in the United States, in 
most of the separate States of the United States, and in 
some Swiss cantons, (c) In general, a legislative body ; a 
state council ; the legislative department of a government. 

2. The governing body of the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and London. [A’ny.] 

3. In some American colleges, a council of elected 
students, presided over by the president of the college, 
to which are referred cases of discipline and matters of 
general concern affecting the students. [IT. .$.] 

Senate chamber, a room where a senate meets when it 
transacts business. — Senate house, a house where a senate 
meets when it transacts business. 

Sen'A-tor <-&-tSr), n. [OK. senatour, OF. senatour, 
F. sinateur, fr. L. senator.'] 1. A member of a senate. 

The duke and senators of Venice greet you. Shak. 
In the United States, each State sends two sena- 
tors for a term of six years to Uie national Congress. 

2. (0. Eng, Law) A member of the king’s council ; a 
king’s councilor. Burrill. 

Cm^A*toM-Sl (fifin'A-tfi'rl-fll), a. [P. shuttorial, or 
L. senatorius.] 1. Of or pertaining to a senator, or a 
senate ; becoming to a senator, or a senate ; as, senatorial 
duties; #cnaforiaf dignity. 

2. Entitled to elect a senator, or by senators ; as, the 
senatorial districts of a State. [U. S.] 

Ifll^A'-tO'ri-Al-ly, adv. In a senatorial manner. 
lAa^A-tO'rl-An (^n), a. Senatorial, [if.] De '^incey. 
iMI^A-tO’ll-qiUI (*fis), a. Senatorial. [06#.] 
Ira'A’tor-Bblp (sfin'&'tSr-shtp), n. The office or dig- 
nity of a senator. Careiv. 

whllA^tlUKNm-Balt' (sl-nialSs-kSn-slilt'), n. [L. se- 
natus consultum.] A decree of the Roman senate. 

B—d (s8nd), V. t, [imp. & p. p. Sint (sfint) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. ^DiNO.] [AS. sendan ; akin to OB. sendian, 
D. tmden, G. senaen, OHG. senten, loel. senduj 8w. sdn- 
da, Dan. sende, Goth, sandjan, and to Goth. sxnB a time 
(properly, a going), ga#in>a companion, OHG. sind jour- 
ney, AS. «f ff, Icel. a walk, joume;^ a time, W. hynt 
a way. Journey, Olr. sit, Cf. Bbnsb.] 1. To cause to go 
in any manner ; to dispatch ; to commission or direct to 
go ; as, to tend a messenger. 

1 have not ssnf these prophets, yet they ran. J«r. xxiii. 81. 
I proceeded forth and came from Qod « neither came 1 of my. 
self, but he smt me. John vlii. 

Servants, sent on messages, stay out somewhat longer than 
the messa^ requires. 

2. To give motion to ; to cause to be borne or carried ; 
to procure the going, transmisaiou, or delivery of ; aa, to 


He . . . sent letters by posts on horsebeok. Esther viii. 10. 
O tend out thy light and thy truth i let them lead me. 

J*S, xUii. 3. 

2. To emit ; to impel ; to cast ; to throw ; to burl ; as, 
to «efuf A ball, an arrow, or the like. 

4« To cause to be or to happen ; to bestow ; to Inflict ; 


to grant ; sometimes followed by a dependaBt proposi- 
tion. God send him well ! ” SAaL 

The Lord shall send upon thee cursing, vexation, and re- 
buke. Deut. xxvfii. 80. 

And sendtth rein on the just and on the unjust. Matt, v. iS, 
God send your mission may bring book peace. Sir W. Seott, 
Bend (sSnd), V. t. 1. To dispatch an agent or mes- 
senger to convey a message, or to do an errand. 

Sec ye how this son of a murderer hath sent to take away my 
head ? 2 Kings vi. $i. 

2. (Naut.) To pitch; as, the ship se?tds forward so 
violently as to endanger her masta. Totten, 

To send for, to request or require by message to come 
or be brought. 

Bend, n. (Naut.) The impulse of a wave by which A 
vessel is carried bodily. [Written also #ccnd.] W, C, 
Russell “The #end of the sea.” Longfelloto, 

Ben'dAl (sBn'dal), n. [OF. cendal (cf. Pr. & 8p. ee»- 
dal. It. zendale), LL. cendalum, Gr. erwbitiv a fine Indian 
cloth.] A light thin stuff of silk. [Written also cendal^ 
and sandal] CAaucer. 

Wore uhe not a veil of twisted sfnJa/ embroidered with sil- 
ver ? .So IF. Scott. 

Bend^er (sBnd'er), n. One who sends. Shak. 

Ben'e-OAA (sBn'^-k&z), n. pi; sing. Seneca (-k4). 
(Ethnol) A tribe of Indians who formerly inhabited a 
part of Western New Tork. This tribe was the most 
numerous and most warlike of the Five Nations. 

Benaoa grass {Bot.), holy grass. Bee under Holt. — 
Ssneoa oil, petroleum or naphtha. Bsnsea root, or Baasca 
snaksroot {Hot.), the rootstock of an American species of 
milkwort {Polygala having an aromatic but bitter 

taste. It is often used uiedicinally as an expectorant and 
diuretic, and, in large doses, as an emetic and cathartic. 
[Written also Senega root, and Seneka root,] 

I! Se-ne'ei-O (sfi-nS'shT-i), n. [L., groundsel, lit., an 
old man. 8u called in allusion to the hoary appearance 
of tlie pappus.] (Bot.) A very large genus of composite 
plants including the groundsel and the golden ragwort. 

Se-neo^tl-tude (s^-uBkTT-tud), n. [L, seneeius aged, 
old age, senez old.] Old age. [iJ.] Senectitude, 
weary of its toils. “ H, Miller, 

Sen^A-BA (sSn'^-gA), n. (Med.) Seneca root. 
Sen^O-gAl (-gal), n. Gum Senegal. Bee under Guic. 
Ben'e-gin (-jtn), n. (Med. Chem.) A substance ex* 
traoted from the rootstock of the Polygala Senega (Sen- 
eca root), and probably identical with polygalio acid. 

Se-nM^oenoe (st-nea'sens), n. [Bee Sbnbscxnt.] Hie 
state of growing old ; decay ^ time. 

Be-net^oant (-sent), a. [L. senescent, p. pr. of senes- 
cere to grow old. incho. fr. senere to be old.] Growing 
old ; decaying with the lapse of time. “ The night was 
senescent.*^ Poe. “ With too #cnf#rc7i/ air.” Lowell, 
Ben^AA-cllAl (sBn'B-shal ; formerly sBn'Bs-kal), n» 
[OF. seneschal, LL. seniscalcus, of Teutonic origin ; cf. 
Goth, myieigs old, skalks servant, OHG. scalcA, AS. 
scealc. Cf. Senior, Marshal.] An officer In the houses 
of princes and dignitaries, in the Middle Ages, who had 
the superintendence of feasts and domestic ceremonies ; 
a steward. Sometimes the seneschal had the dispensing 
of justice, and was given high military commands. 

Then msrthaled feast 

Served np in hsU with eewen and seneschals. Mdten. 
ritllip AuguBtui, ^ a famous ordinance in 1190, first estab- 
lished rtiynl courts of Justice, held by the officers called bailiffs, 
or seneschaU, Who acted as the king's lieutenants in bis do- 
mains. MaUam. 

Sen'Af-olial-Bhip, n. The offlcOi dignity, or Jurisdic- 
tion of a seneschal. 

Bange (sBnj), v. t. To singe. [06#.] Chaucer, 
Ben^groon (sen'grBn), n. [AS. singrine, properly^ 
evergreen, fr. #i‘w (in composition) slwnyB -f- grenegreexi ; 
akin to OHG. #tn- ever, L. semper.] (Bot.) The houseleek. 

Ba'nlla (se^nll), a. [L. senilis, from senez, gen. senis,. 
old, an old man: cf. F. sinile. Me Senior.] Of or per- 
taining to old age ; proceeding from, or characteristic of, 
old age ; affected with the infirmities of old age ; as, se- 
nile weakness. ** Senile maturity of Judgment.” Boyle, 
Senile gangrene (Med.), n form of gangrene oocurri^ 
particularly in old people, and caueea usually by insufii- 
cient blood supply due to degeneration of the walls of the 
smaller arteries. 

BA-aU'l-tT (sS-nTl^-t)^), n. [Cf. F. sinUilS.] The 
quality or state of bei^ aenile t old age. 

Senior (sSn'ySr ; 277), a. Ih. senior, compar. of #e- 
nez, gen. senis, old. Bee SxR.] 1. More advAooed than 
another in age: prior in Age; elder; hence, more ad- 
vanced in dignity, rank, or office ; superior ; aa, senior 
member; #en<or oounsel. 

2. Belonging to the final year of the regular course in 
Americsn colleges, or in professional schools. 

Ban'ior, n. 1. A person who is older than another ; 
one more advanced in life. 

2. One older in office, or whose entrance upon office 
was anterior to that of another ; one prior in grade. 

3. An aged person ; an elder. Dryden, 

Each village senior paused to aesu. 

And apeak the lovely caravan. Emersm. 

4. One in the fourth or final year of his collegiate 
course at an American ooUege originally called «entor 
sopAister ; also, one in the last year of the course at a 
professloiisl school or at a aeminaiy. 

Ban-lora-ty (sSn-yBrnr-ty), n. The quality or sUte of 
being senior. 

BenM-fie (s3n^y8r-I*), r. /. To exercise »ng^ty ; 
to rule; to lord it. [R.] ^ 

Senior-y (-y), n. Seniorf^. 

Sea^ (slfo'ni), n. [Cf. It. A 8p. sefMiJPg. oene, F. 
akni ; all fr. Ar. sanh or senfl.] 1. (Med,) The ^ves of 
sevei^ leguminous plants of the genus CsasU (C.aewu 
folia, C. angustifolva, etc.i. They constitute a VAlusble 
but nauseous osi^rtio medicine. 

2. (Bot. ) The plants themselves, Bstive to the East, 
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but now oultivated lai^ ely in the eouth of Soropo and 
in the West Indies. 

{Hot.) See under Bladdxb. — Wild 


the Cmsia Marilandica^ Krowiujr In the United 
States, the leaves of which are luea medicinally, like those 
of the officinal senna. 

Sen'na-cliy (sSn'n4-ky), n. See Sbankagrib. 

Sen^net (-nSt), n. [Properly, a si^n given for the en- 
trance or exit of actors, from OF. sinef, signet, dim. of 
signe. See Sionst.] A signal call on a trumpet or cor- 
net for entrance or exit on the stage. [06^.] 

Sonnet, n. (Zool.) The barracuda. 

Sen'nl^t (sdn'nlt), n. [Contr. fr. sevennight,} The 
space of seven nights and days ; a week. [Written also 
se^nnight.'] [ArcAaio] Shak. Tennyson. 

(lin'nlt), n. [-Sevffn -f knit.} 1 . {Naut.) 
A braided cord or fabric formed by plaiting together rope 
yams or other small stuff. 

2. Plaited straw or palm leaves for making hats. 

8 «.iio</ii-lar (s«-n 5 k'a-l 8 r), a. [L. rent six each (fr. 
rex six) -f- ootiltw eye.] Having six eyes. [JR.] Derhatn. 

8 »-n<Pnl-gn (s#-nJynT-an), o. [F. sSnonien, from the 
district of SSnonaiSy In France.] {Geol.) In European 
geolog 3 ^ a name given to the middle m vision of tlie 
Upper Cretaceous forraation. 

II Sd-fior^ (st-nyftr'), n. [Sp. Cf. Senior.] A Span- 
ish title of courtesy corresponaing to the English Mr. or 
Sir,' also, a gentleman. 

II Sd-fto^a (st-nyd^rd), n. [Sp.] A Spanish title of 
courtesy given to a lady ; Mrs. ; MMain ; also, a lady. 

II 8 lKm>-rl'ta (st^nyn-rS'td), n. [Sp.] A Spanish title 
of courtesy given to a young lady ; Miss ; also, a young 

Sana (sCns), fldr. [See Since.] Since. [Obs.J Spenser. 

San'aata (sSn'stt), v. t. limp. p. p. Sensated (-sS- 
tffd); p.pr. &vb. n. Sensatino.] [Sco Sensateo.] To 
feel or apprehend more or less distinctly through a sense, 
or the senses ; as, to sensate light, or an odor. 

Ai those of the one aro senmttd by the oar, to thoso of the 
Other arc by the eye. if. Hookf . 

San'aata (sSn^sSt), ) a. [L. sensattis gifted with 

San^-tad (afin^sS-tSd), I sense, intelligent, fr. sensus 
sense. See Sense J Felt or apprehended through a sense, 
or the senses, [if.] Baxter. 

Sail’Ba'tloli Tsfin-sS'shtln), n. [Gf. F. sensation. See 
Sensate.] 1. {Physiol.) An impression, or the con- 
sciousness of an impression, made upon the central 
nervous organ, through the medium of a sensoiy or af- 
ferent nerve or one of the organs of sense ; a feeling, 
or state of consciousness, whether agreeable or disagree- 
able, produced either by an extern^ object (stimiuus), 
or by some change in the internal state of the body. 

Ferceptloa Ig only a special kind of knowledge, and ttmaiion I 
a snecial kind of feeling. . . . Knowledge and feellug, perception 
iMid iteruiation, thoagh always coexistent, are always In the In- 
verse ratio o£ each other. iStV W. llamUtm. 

2. A purely spiritual or psychical affection ; agreeable 
or disagreeable feelings occasioned by objects that are 
not corporeal or material. 

3. A state of excited interest or feeling, or that which 
causes it. 

, The tensation caused by the appearance of that work is still 
remembered by many. Jiroughavi. 

Syn. — Perception, ■*- Sensation, Perception. The dis- 
tinction between these words, when used in mental phi- 
losophy, may be thus stated : if I simply smell a rose. I 
have a sensation: if I refer tiiat smell to the external ob- 
ject which occasioned it, I have a perception. Tims, tiie 
former is mere feeling, without the idea of an object ; the 
latter is the mind’s apprehension of some external object 
as oocasionina that feeling. ” Sensation properly ex- 

S resses that change in the state of the mind which Is pro- 
uced by an impression upon an organ of sense (of which 
change we can conceive the mind to be conscious, with- 
out any knowledge of external objects). Perception, on , 
the other hand, expresses the knowledge or the intima- 
tions we obtain by means of our sensations concerning 
the qualities of matter, and consequently involves, in 
every instance, the notion of externality, or outness, 
whicn it la necessary to exclude in order to seize the pre- 
cise Import of the word Fleming. 

(-<xl), a. 1. Of or pertaining to sensa- 
tion ; as, sensational nerves. 

2. Of or pertaining to sensationalism, or the doctrine 
that sensation is the solo origin of knowledge. 

3. Suited or intended to excite temporarily great in- 
terest or emotion ; melodramatic ; emotional ; as, tensa^ 
tional plays or novels ; sensational preaching ; sensational 
journalism : a sensational report. 

Sen-U'tifni-al>lam (-Tz’ml, n. 1. {Metaph.) The doc- 
trine held by Condillac, and by some ascribed to Locke, 
that our ideas originate solely in sensation, and consist 
of sensations trannormed ; sensualism ; — opposed to fn- 
tuitionalism, and rationalism. 

2. The practice or methods of sensational writing or 
speaking ; as, the sensationalism of a novel. 

flan-M^on-al-lat, n. 1. {Metaph.) An advocate of, 
or believer in, philosophical sensationalism. 

2. One who practices sensational writing or speaking. 
Sana# (sSns), n. [L. sensus, from sentlre, sensum, to 
perceive, to feel, from the same root as K. send ; cf. 
OHG. sin sense, mind, sinnan to go, to journey, O. sin~ 
nen to meditat^ to think : cf. F. sens. For the change 
of meaning cf. v. t. See Send, and cf. Assent, Con- 
sent, SoEOT, V. t.j Sentence, Sentient.} 1. {Physiol.) 
A faculty, poiweised by animals, of perceiving external ob- 
jects by means of impressions made upon certain orgsms 
(sensoty or sense or^s) of the body, or of peroeiring 
obangef in the condition of the body : os, the senses of 
sifi(iit, smell, hearing, taste, and touch. See Muscular 
sense, under MtmotTEAa, and Temperature sense, under 
TBHmaAiim 

let fancy still my sense in Lethe itcep. .Vtak. 

What iurmounts tiie reach 
Of human term I shall delineate. Biltm. 

The traitor Stnm recalls 
The soaring soui from rest. Kehle. 


2. Perception by the sensory organs of the body ; sen- 
sation ; sensibility ; feeling. 

In a living creature, though never so great, the sense and tha 
affects of auy one part of the body instantly make a transcur- 
sion through the whole. Bacon. 

3. Perception through the intellect ; apprehension ; 
recognition ; understanding ; discernment ; appreciation. 
This Basillus, having the quick tense of a lover. Sir P. Sidney. 

High disdain from aense of injured merit. Milton. 

4. Sound perception and reasoning ; correct judgment ; 

good mental capacity ; understanding ; also, that which 
is sound, true, or reasouable ; rational meaning. Ho 
speaks sense.'^ Shak. 

He raves ; his words are loose 
As heups of sand, and scattering vride from tense. Dryden. 

6 . That which is felt or is held as a sentiment, view, 
or opinion ; judgment ; notion ; opinion. 

1 sneak my private but Impartial sente 
With freedom. Roteommon 

The mnniclnal council of the city had ceased to speak the 
terite of the citizens. Macaulay. 

6 . Meaning ; import ; signification ; as, the true sense 
of words or phrases ; the sense of a remark. 

So they read In the book in the law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense. Fe/i. viii. 8 . 

I think 't was in another jwwac. Shak. 

7. Moral perception or appreciation. 

Some aro so hardened in wicktduess as to have no tense of 

the most friendly ofllces. L' Ettrange. 

8 . {Qeom.) One of two opposite directions in which a 
lino, surface, or volume, may be supposed to be described 
by the motion of a point, line, or surface. 

Oomnou sense, according to Sir W. Hamilton :(</)** The 
complement of those cognitions or convictions which we 
receive from nature, winch all men possess in commoti, 
and by which they test the truth of knowledge and the 
morality of actions.” ( 6 ) “The faculty of first princi- 
ples.” These two ore the philosophical significations. 
(c) “ Such ordinary complement of intcilligenoe, that, if a 
person be deficient therein, ho is accounted mad or fool- 
ish.” (d) When the substantive is emphasized : “ Native 

{ )raotical intelligence, natural prudence, mother wit, tact 
n behavior, acuteness in the observation of character, in 
contrast to habits of acquired learning orof speculation.” 
— Moral sense. See under Moral, a. - The inner, or inter- 
nal, sense, capacity of the mind to be aware oi its own 
states ; oonsciousuess ; refllectlon. ” This source of ideas 
every man has wholly in himself, and thougli it be not 
sense, as having nothing to do with external objects, yet it 
is very like it, and might properly enough bo called inter- 
nal senjte.*' Eocke. — Sense capsule (Bnat.), one of the 
cartilaginous or bony cavities wnioh inclose, more or less 
completely, the organs of smell, sight, and hearing. — 
Ssnse organ (Physiol.), a specially irritable mechanism 
by which some one natural force or form of energy is en- 
abled to excite sensory nerves ; as the eye, ear, an end 
bulb or tactile corpuscle, etc. — Bonso organnle (Anat.), 
one of tlie modified epithelial cells in or near which the 
fibers of the sensory nerves terminate. 

Syn. — Understanding ; reason.— Sense, Understand- 
INO, Reason. Some plulosophers have given a tecliuical 
signification to those terms, which may here be stated. 
Senjte is the mind’s acting In the direct cognition either 
of material objects or of its own mental states. In the 
first case it Is called the outer, in the second the inner, 
sense. Understanding is the logical faculty^ i. e., the 
power of apprehending under general conceptions, or the 
power of cioBBifying, arranging, and making deductions. 
Heasnn is the power of apprehending thoso first or funda- 
mental truths or principles which are the conditions of all 
real and scientific knowledge, and which control the mind 
in all its processes of investigation and deduction. These 
distinctions are given, not as established, but simply be- 
cause they often occur in writers of the present day. 

Sense (.sfins), v. t. limp. & p. p. Sensed (sdust) ; 
p.pr. & VO. n. Sensino.I To perceive by the senses ; to 
recognize. lObs. or CoUoq.} 

Is he sure that objects are not otherwise sensed by others than 
they are by him ? (ilanvill. 

Sense'lnl sense, meaning, or reason ; 

reasonable ; judicious, [i?.] Senseful speech.” Spenser. 
“ Men, otherwise senseful and ingenious.” Norris. 

SenMloU, a. Destitute of, deficient in, or contrary 
to, sense ; without sensibility or feeling ; unconscious ; 
stupid ; foolish ; unwise ; unreasonable. 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than tenselest things. Shak. 
The ears are senseless that should give us hearing. Shak. 
The senseless grave feel# not your pious sorrows. Jlowe. 
They were s senseless, stupid race. Swift. 

They would repent this their senseless perverseness when it 
would be too late. Clarendon. 

— SenseleM-ly, adv. — SeiifelMg-naM, n. 

Sen^sl-hill-ty (s^n^sI-bTlT-ty), n. ; pi. Sbnsxbilxties 
(- tiz). IGI.V. sentihiliU,luij. sonsibilUcts.'l 1. {Physiol.) 
The quality or state of being sensible, or capable of sensa- 
tion ; capacity to feel or perceive. 

2. The capacity of emotion or feeling, as distinguished 
from tlie Intellect and the will ; peculiar susceptibility of 
impression, pleasurable or painful ; delicacy of feeling ; 
quick emotion or sympathy ; as, sensilklity to pleasure 
or pain ; sensihitUy to shame or praise ; exquisite son- 
sibiliiy ; — often used in the plural. “ Sensibilities so 
fin** ’ ” Cowper. 

The true lawgiver ought to have a heart full of sensibility. 

Burke. 

His snttihilities seem rather to have been those of patriotism 
thaa of wounded pride. Marshall. 

3. Experience of sensations ; actual feeling. 

This adds greatly to my sensibility. Burke. 

4. That quality of an instrument which makes it indi- 
cate very sUght changes of condition ; delicacy ; as, the 
sensibility of a balance, or of a thermometer. 

8yn. — Taste ; susceptibUity ; feeling. See Taste. 
Sntl'Sl-blB (s 8 n'sl-b’l), a. [F., fr. L. sensibilis, fr. 
sensus eeme .1 1 . Oapftble of being pereelved by the 
senses ; appr^nsible through the bodily organs ; hence, 
also, perceptible to the mind ; making an impreation 


.f underatandiog ; 

upon the sense, reason, oiig :, ^ ^ ^ , 

heat; swjiA/eretistimce. \iichbylti«o^^^^ 

Air is s«m6fc to the tmS ; 

The disgrace was more sensibUj^^ of things, A. Smith. 

Any very sensildc effect upon^ ” „ -Ing Impre^ona £W 

2. Having the capacity 01 ^“*^ ‘‘“^’ving by the 

external objects ; capable ol affected 

mentality of the proper orgainpBii 2 i^<x>HxCi. 
physically or mentally ; impressi * ^ 

Would your cambric were senk * .K » easily 

3. Hence: Liable to impresaiom^) ^ /itlio^ 

affected ; having nice perception or ” ’e feeling', 
sitivo ; also, readily moved or affected j natural 
delicate; as, a sensible thermometer. “With affection ’ 
wondrous .s'<?n.frWr.” Shak. 

4. Perceiving or having perception, either by the 

senses or the mind ; cognizant ; perceiving so clearly as 
to be convinced ; satisfied ; persuaded. 

He [man! can not think at any time, waking or sleeping, 
without being sensible of it. Locke. 

They are now sensible it would have been better to comply 
than to refuse. Addison. 

6 . Having moral perception ; capable of being affected 
by moral good or evil. 

6 . Possessing or containing sense or reason; gifted 
with, or characterized by, good or common sense ; intel- 
ligent ; understanding ; wise. 

Now a sensible man, by and by a fool. Shak. 

Sanaibls note or tons (Mus.), the major seventh note of 
any scale ; — so called because, being but a half step be- 
low the octave, or key tone, and naturally leading up to 
that, it makes the ear sm-sible of its approaching sound. 
Called also the leading tone. — Sssslble horizon. Bee Ho- 
rizon, n.,2(a). 

Syn. - Intelligent ; wise. — Sensible, Intelligent. 

We call a man sensible whose judgments and conduct 
are marked and governed by souna judgment or good 
common sense. We call one intelligent who is quick and 
clear in his understanding, i. who discriminates read- 
ily and nicely in respect to difficult and important dis- 
tinctions. The sphere of the sensible man lies in matters 
of practical concern ; of the intelligent man, in subjects 
of intellectual interest. “ I have Bfeen tired with no- 
oounts from sen.<sihle men, furnished witli matters of 
fact which have happened within their own knowledge.” 
Addison. “ Trace out the numerous footsteps ... of a 
most wise and intelligent architect throughout all this 
BtuiHmdous fabric.” Woodward. 

Sen'Bl-ble (sSn'sT-b’l), n. 1. Sensation ; sensibility. 

[/iJ.] “ Our temper changed . . . which must needs re- 
move the of pain.” Milton. 

2. That which impresse.s itself on the senses; any- 
thing perceptible. 

Aristotle distinguished scnsihles into common and proper. 

KrfwtlhFleming. 

3. Tluit which has sensibility; a sensitive being, [/i.] 

This melancholy extends itself not to men only, but even to 

vcgetals and aemiLles. Burton. 

Ban'Si-ble-nest, n. 1 . The quality or state of being 
sensible ; sensibility ; appreciation ; capacity of percejv* 
tion ; susceptibility. “Tlie sensibleness of the eye.” 
Sharp. “ 4 Sfrn.rt 6 ;e;ic 5 .<? and sorrow for sin.” Hammond, 

TJie tensiblenesa of the divine presence. Bally well, 

2. Intelligence ; reasonableness ; good sense. 

Sen^si-bly, adv. 1 . In a sensible manner ; so as to be 
perceptible to the senses or to the mind ; appreciably ; 
with perception ; susceptibly ; sonsitlvely. 

What remains past cure, 

Bear not too sensibly. ififfem. 

2. With intelligence or good sense ; judiciously. 
Sen^sl-la^oleilt (sgn^sT-fa'sheut), a. [L. sensus sense 
-\-facere to make.] Converting into sensation. Huxley. 

San-slf'er-OllS (sfin-sTf'^r-fis), «. [L. sens^ifer; sen- 
SU.S sense -\-ferTe to bear.] Exciting sensation ; convey- 
ing sensation. Huxley. 

San-sU^C (-Ik), a. [L. sensi ficus ; sensus souse -f- 
facere to make.] Exciting sensation. 

Seu-Blfl-ca-tO-ry (-T-k&-tft-ry), a. Susceptible of, or 
converting into, sensation ; as, the sensificatory part of a 
nervous system. Huxley. 

SMl-Slg^B-noiU (sSn-sTj^-nlis), a. [L. sensus sense 
-f -genous.} Causing or exciting sensation. Huxley. 
Seiul'lMin (sSns^z’m), n. Same os Bknsualish, 2 8 . 

Sans^lst, n. One who, in philosophy, holds to seuslsm. 
San^sl-tlyb (sBn'sT-tlv), a. [P. sensitif. Bee Sense.] 

1. Having sense or feeling; possessing or exhibiting 
the capacity of receiving impressions from external ob- 
jects ; as, a sensitive soul. 

2. Having quick and acute sensibility, either to the 
action of external objects, or to impressions upon the 
mind and feelings ; highly susceptible ; easily and acutely 
affected. 

She was too sensitive to abuse and calumny. Macaulay. 

3. (a) {Meek.) Having a capacity of being easily af- 
fected or moved ; as, a sensitive thermometer ; sensitive 
scales. (&) {Chem. & Photog.) Readily affected or 
changed by certain appropriate agents ; as, silver chlo- 
ride or bromide, when in contact with certain organic 
substances, is extremely sensitive to actinic rays. 

4. Serving to affect the senses ; sensible. 

A sensitive lore of some sensitive objects. Hammond. 

6 . Of or pertaining to sensation ; depending on sensa- 
tion ; aA sensitive motions ; sensitive muscular motions 
excited by irritation. £, Darwin, 

Stnzttiv* fsm (Bot.), an American fern (OnocUa 
Us), the leaves of which, when plucked, show a slight 
tendency to fold together. — Seasltlve tsim (PhyHos), a 
gas flame so arranged that under a suitable adjustment 
of pressure it is exceedingly sensitive to aottiras, being 
caused to roar, flare, or become suddenly Shortetied or 
exttuguiabed, by alight sounds of the proper pitch. 7 - 
Bsaaltivs joiBk ratOxlBot), an anntuu leguu^ous herb 
(AEschynomene hispida), with sensitive zoliaga. -r-few- 
Uvs papsr, paper prepaid for photograpniq purpoees by 
r-i - -iftlve to the Urfht. - 


being rendenm aensft 
tlvs plant. (Bot.) r 
or M. sensitiwi, 


tlvs pla^. (Bot.) (0) A lewminous plant {Mimosa pmica, 
and other aUieo siNiKHes), the leavee 
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of irMob otojM At the dlclitMrt touch, (ft) Anjr olant 
i^owtaff EBOfeiOM After iftr&BtioiL m tho Moaitiyo teier 
(Sehraakm^ Rkmthern Btetes, two comnum Axaeid> 
can ipeoieB of CaMla (C. niotUans^ and C» Cham wci'uta)^ 
A Um o! adrrel {Oxolia iensiHva)^ etc. 

(BSii'ar.trv.JF), - Sen^ii-tive- 

IIMMli A. 

SAn^dL-tlT'l’ty n. The quality or atate of 

beiug aenaitive; — uaed chiefly iu scieuco and the arta; 
aa, the sensitivity of iodixed ailver. 

Setuitivitv and emotivity have also been uaed aa the acientiHo 
term for the capacity of feeling. Jtiakuk. 

Sen'id-tlBA (a8n'aT-tIa), v. t. {Photog.) To render aen- 
eitive, or suaoeptible of being eaaily acted on by the ac< 
tinic raya of the aun ; aa, sensitized paper or plate. 

San'llrti^lAr (-ti^zSi), n. {Photog An agent that 
eenaitizea. 

The sensitizer ahould be poured on the middle of the sheet. 

Willis tf Clements ( The Platinotype). 

Sen'Ai-to-ry n. See Sensoey. 

SenalVA (aSna^v), a. Having aeuae or sensibility ; 
aenaitive. lObs.l Sir P. Sidney. 

Satl'SOr (afin'aer), a. Sensory ; as, the sensor nerves. 

Sail'SO'n'Al (aSn-aS'rT-al), a. [Cf. F. sensorial. See 
Benborium.] Of or pertaining to the aensorium ; as, sen- 
sorial faculties, motions, powers. A. Tucker. 

Soil'BO^ri-tim (-flm), n. ; pi. E. Sbnboriums (-&mz), 
L. Sensobia (-A). [L., fr. seniire^ sensuniy to discern or 
perceive by the aensea.] (Physiol.) The seat of aensa- 
tlou ,* the nervous center or centers to which impresalona 
from the external world must be conveyed before they 
can be Mree^ved ; the place where external impreaaiona 
are localized, and transformed into aensationa, prior to 
being reflects to other parts of the organism ; hence, 
the whole nervous ayatem, when animated, so far as it 
ia BUBoeptible of common or special sensations. 

Smi-SO^ll-TO-ll^tlon-al (sBn-sfl'rT-vft-lIah'ttn-al), a, 
(Physiol.) Concerned both iu sensation and volition ; — 
applied to those nerve fibers which pass to and from the 
carebrO'Spinol axis, and are respectively concerned in 
sensation and volition. Ihinglison. 

Sen'BO-ry (sSn^ai-ifL n. ; pi. Sensoriks (-riz). (Phys- 
iolj) Same as Sbmsoriuh. 

Ewn'AO-ry, a. (Physiol.) Of or pertaining to the sen- 
Borium or sensation; SMt sensory impulses;—- especially 
applied to those nerves and nerve nbers which convey 
to a nerve center impulses resulting in sensation ; also 
sometimes loosely employed in the sense of afferent^ to 
indicate nerve fleers winch convey impressions of any 
kind to a nerve center. I 

Ben'in-al (sBn'shv-(il ; 138), a. FL. sensualism from 
sensus sense : cf. F. sensuel.^ 1. Pertaining to, con- 
sisting in, or affecting, the senses, or bodily organs of 
perception ; relating to, or concerning, the body, in dis- 
tinction from the spirit. 

Pleasing and sensual rites and ceremonies. Bacon, 
Far as creation's ample range extends, 

The scale of «cn<«ai, mental powers ascends. Pope. \ 

2. Hence, not spiritual or intellectual ; carnal ; fleshly ; 
pertaining to, or consisting in, the gratlflcatiou of the 
senses, or the indulgence of api^tite ; worldly. 

Those be they who separate themselves, sensual, having not 
the Spirit. Jude ID. 

The greatest part of men are such as prefer . . . that good 
which is sensual before whatsoever is most divine. Hooker. 

3. Devoted to the pleasures of sense and appetite; 
luxurious; voluptuous; lewd; libidinous. 

No small part of virtue consists in abstaining from that where- 
in sensual men place their felicity. Atterbury. 

4. Pertaining or peculiar to the philosophical doctrine 
of sensualiam. 

Sen^AII-al-lsIll (-Tz*m), n. [Cf. F. sensualismc.'] 

1. The condition or character of one who is sensual ; 
subjection to sensual feelings and apjpetlte ; sensuality. 

2. (Philos.) The doctrine that aU our ideas, or the 
operations of the understanding, not only originate in 
sensation, but are transformed sensations, copies or rel- 
ics of sensations ; sensationalism ; sensism. 

3. (Ethics) The regarding of the gratification of the 

senses aa the highest good. Krauth-Fleming. 

San'AII’Al'iSt, n. TOf. F. smsudHste.'^ 1. One who 
is sensual ; one given to the indulgence of the appetites 
or senses as the means of happiness. 

2. One who holds to the doctrine of sensualism. 

Sen^BII’AldB'^ (-Tsaik), a. 1. Beusual. 

2. Adopting or teaching the doctrines of sensualism. 
Ban^All-AlTty n. [Cf. F. scnsunltUm L. 

sensuatitas aeniibility, capacity for eensation.l The 
quality or state of Ming sensual; devotedneas to the 
^tifloation of the bodily appetites ; free indulgence in 
carnal or sensual pleasures ; luxurlouaness ; voluptuous- 
ness; lewdneas. 

^ Those pampered animals 

That rage in eavsge sensuality. Shak. 

They avoid drees, lest they should have affections tainted by 
any eewmality. Addism. 

8AlFAll-Al4-IA'tl0ll (-al-T-srahfin), n. The act of 

senauallsing, or the state of being senauallsed. 

Stn'llMiil-IWI (sBn'shu-nldi), v. L [imp. & p. p. SsN- 
auALiEBO (-Isd) ; p. pr. & eft. n. Bihsualieino (-PzTng).] 
To make Mnsuai ; to subject to the love of sensual 
pleasure ; to debase by carnal gratifications ; to carnalize ; 
as, sensualiaed by pleasure. Pope. 

By the neglect of prayer, the thoughts are sensunJizett. 

T. JI. Skinner. 

0$a'mHd4ft adv. In a sensual manner. 

8aii'bii-a1-iiam, A. Sensuality; fleshlineis. 

(-Ti’m) Sensualism. 

(-5s^-ty), a. The quality or state of 
being sensuous ; aensuottsness. [A.l 

8tn'tNI*0llS (sStt'shv-lis), n. X t>f or pertaining to 
the senses, or aenslble objects : addressing the senses ; 
■uggesting pictures or ima^ of sense. 

To this poetry would be made precedent, as being less subtle 
and flue, not more simple, esMUOia, and passionate. Mutm. 


2 . Highly susceptible to influence through the senses. 
— 8«B'm<01IA<ly (sBn'Bh9-fiB-l^), odr. — 8eil%1IHms- 


(sBnt), t'. & n. Bee Bcent, v. & n. [Ofejf.] 

Spenser. 

Senti obs. 3d pers. sing. pres, of Send, for sendeth. 

Bent, imp. & p. p. of Send. 

Ben^tenoe (s&^tens), n. [P., from L. sententia, for 
eentientiam from sentire to discern by the senses and the 
mind, to feel, to think. Bee Sense, n., tmd cf. Sen- 
TiBNOB.] 1. Sense ; meaning ; significance. [Ofts.] 

Tales of best sentence and most solace. Chuttcer. 

The discourse Itself, voluble enough, and full of sentence. 

Hilton. 

2. (a) An Opinion; a decision; a determinatiou ; a 
Judgment, especially one of an unfavorable nature. 

My sentence la for open war. Milton 

That by them [Luther's works] wo may pass sentence upon his 
doctrines. Atterbury. 

(ft) A philosophical or theolMical opinion ; a dogma ; as, 
Summary of tlie Sentences ; Book of the Sentenves. 

3. (Law) In civil and admiralty law, the judgment of 
a court pronounced in a cause ; in criminal and eccle- 
siastical courts, a judgment passed on a criminal by a 
court or judge; condemnation pronounced by a Judicial 
tribunal ; doom. In common law, the term is exclusively 
used to denote the Judgment in criminal cases. 

Received the sentence of the law. Shak. 

4. A short saying, usually containing moral instruc' 

tion ; a maxim ; on axiom ; a saw. Broome. 

5. (Gram.) A combination of words which is com- 
plete as expressing a thought, and in writing is marked at 
the close by a period, or fuU point. See PaorosmoN, 4. 

Sentences are simple or compound. A simple sen- 
tence consists of one sunject and one finite verb ; as, 
“ The Lord reigns.” A compound sentence contains two 
or more subjects and finite verbs, as in this verse : — 

He flUs, he bounds, connects, and equals all. Pope. 

Dark tsatsaos, a saying not easily explained. 

A king . . . understanding dark sentences. Pan. viil. 23. 

Stnlenoe, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Sbntbnobd (-tenst) ; 
p. pr. & eft. n. SENTENcmo (-ten-sTng).] 1. To pass or 
pronounce Judgment upon ; to doom ; to condemn to 
punishment ; to prescrilm the punisluuent of. 

Nature herself is sentenced in your doom. Dryden. 

2. To decree or announce as a sentence. [Oftj.] Shak. 

3. To utter aentontlously. [Oft.?.] Feltham. 

Sen'tAll-oer (-ten-ser), n. One who pronounces a 

sentence or condemnation. 

Sen-ten'tlal (sSn-tSn'shal), a. 1. Comprising sen- 
tencea ; as, a sentential translation. Abh. Newcome. 

2. Of or pertabiing to a sentence, or fuU period ; as, 
a sentential pause. 

Sen’ten'tial'ly, adv. In a sentential manner. 

Sen-ten'ti-A-nst (sgn-tSn'shl-fl-rtst), n. A senten- 
tiary. Bamas Sear.'i (Life of InUlter). 

fiten-ten'tl-A-ry (-rj^), n. [LL. senientiariusJ] One 
who road lectures, or commented, on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard, Bishoi> of Paris (1159-1160), a school 
divine. R. Henry. 

Sen-ten'U-AA'1-ty (sSn-tgn'shT-bs'T-ty), n. The quality 
or state of beiug sententious. [Ofts.] .Sir T. Jtroune. 

Sen-ten^tioilg (sfin-tSn'shtis), a. [L. sententio.ms : cf. 
F. sentencieux.'l 1. Abounding with sentences, axioms, 
and maxims ; full of meaning ; terse and energetic in 
expression ; pithy ; as, a sententious style or discourse ; 
sententious truth. 

How he apes hia sire, 

Ambitiously sente7itious / A dd ison . 

2. Comprising or representing sentences; sentential. 
Sententious muThu." Grew. 

— Sen-ten'tloiui-ly, adv . — Sen-ten'Uoui-noiA, n. 

Sen'ter-y (aSn'ter-f), n. A sentry. [Ofti-.J Milton. 

San'teur (-tSr), n. [F.] Bcent. [Dft«.] Holland. 

Sen'U-enoe (sen'sliT-eus or -shens), 1 n. [See Skn- 

Sen^tl-en-Qy (-sht-en-sy or -sheu-sy), j TiENT, Sen- 
tence.] Tlie quality or state of being sentient ; esp., 
the quality or atate of having sensation. G. H. Lewes. 

An example of harmonious action between the intelligence and 
the sCTirtcncy of the mind. Earle. 

Sen'tl-eilt (s8n'shT-snt or -shent ; 277), a. [L. sen- 
tiensm -entiSm p. pr. of sentire to discern or perceive by 
the senses. See Benbi.] Having a faculty, or faculties, 
of sensation and perception. Specif. (Phy.siol.), espe- 
cially sensitive ; as, the eentient extremities of nerves, 
which terminate In the various organs or tissues. 

Sen'tt'Anty a. One who has the faculty of percep- 
tion; A sentient being. 

Sflil'tl-4llt-ly, odv. In A sentient or perceptive w^. 

San'tl-mBllt (sSu^T-ment), n. [OE. sentement, OF. 
sentement, F. sentiment, fr. L. sentire to perceive by the 
senses And the mind, to feel, to think. See Sentient, a.] 

1. A thought prompted by passion or feeling ; a state 
of mind in of some subiMt ; feeling toward or re- 
specting some person or thing; disposition prompting 
to action or expression. 

The word sentiment, agreeably to the use made of it by our 
best Engliih writers, expresaea. In my own opinion very hap- 
pily, those complex determinations of the mind which result 
from file oobperation of our rational powers and of our moral 
feelings. ^ , Steieart. 

Alike to oonnoil or the sseembly came. 

With equal souls and sentiments the same. Pope. 

2. Hence, generally, a decision of the mind formed by 
deliberation or reasoning; thought; opinion; notion; 
Judgment ; as, to express one's senfteisnfx on a sobjeot 

Sentiments of philosophers About the perception of external 
objects. R^d. 

Sentiment, os here and elsewhere employed by Reid In the 

meaningofop{nioii(aeutentis),uiiotto Doimitated. 

Sir W. JlamUton. 

3. A sentence, or pAssAge, oonsidered AS the expressiou 
of a thought ; a maxim ; a saying ; a toast. 

4. Bensibillty ; feeling ; tender suseeptibillty. 

Hr. Home somefimes employs (after the manner of the French 


metaphysioians) sentimenf as synonymous with feellngj a use 
of the word quite unprecedented In our tongue. . Btswart. 
Less of sen/immt than tense. 


Syn. — Thought ; opinion: notion ; semdbUity ; led- 
ing. — Sentiment, Opinion, Feelino. An opinion is an 
intellectual Judgment in respect to any and every kind 
of truth. Feeling describes those affections of pleasure 
aud pain which spring from the exercise of our sentient 
and emotional powers. Sentiment (particulaily In the 
plural) lies between them, denoting settled opinionior 
principles in regard to subjects which interest the feel- 
ings strongly, and ue presented more or leas oonstantly 
in practical life. Hence, It is more appropriate to speak 
of our religious sentiments than qtnmons, unless we mean 
te exclude all reference to our feelings. The word sen- 
Ument, in the singular, leans ordinarily more to the side 
of feeling, and denotes a refined sensiDility on subjects 
affecting the heart. ” On questions of feeling, taste, ob- 
servati^ or report, we define our sentiments. On oues- 
tions m science, argument, or metaphysical abstraction, 
we define our opinions. The senhments of the heart. 
The opinions of the mind. . . , There is more of instinct 
in sentiment, and more of definition in opinion. Tlie ad- 
miration of a work of art whicli results from first impres- 
sions is classed with our sentiments ; and, when we have 
accounted to ourselves for the approbatiuii, it is classed 
with our oirimowji.” W. Taylor. 

SeD^ti-men'tAl (8Sii''tT-mCn'tal), a. [Cf. F. sentimen- 
tal.'} 1. Having, expressing, or containing a sentiment 
or sentimouts ; abounding with moral reflections ; cou- 
toiniug a moral reflection ; didactic. [Ohsoles.} 

Nay, ev'n each moml sentimental stroke, 

^here not the oharootsr, but poet, spoke. 

Mb loppod, as foreign to hit cliaste desiirn, 

Nor spared a useless, though a gulden line. Whitehead. 

2. Inclined to seutiineiit ; having an excess of senti- 
ment or sensibility : indulging the sensibilities for their 
own sake ; artificially or ^ectedly tender ; — often in a 
reproachful sense. 

A sentimental mind is rather prone to overwrought feeling 
and exaggerated tenderness. Whntely. 

3. Addressed or pleasing to the emotions only, usually 
to the weaker and tue unregulated emotions. 

Syn. — Romantic. — Sentimental, Romantic. Senti- 
mental usually describes an error or excess of the sensi- 
bilities ; romantic, a vice of the imagination. The votary 
of the former gives indulgence to liTs sensibilities for the 
mere luxury oftheir excitement ; the votary of the latter 
allows his imagination to rove for the pleasure of creating 
scenes of ideal enjosrment. ” Perhaps there is no less dan- 
ger iu works called sentimental. They attack the heart 
more successfully, because more cautiously.” K Knox. 
” I can not but look on an bidifierency of mind, aa to the 
good or evil tilings of this life, os a mere romantic fancy 
of such who would be thought to be much wiser than 
they ever were, or could be.” J3p. Stillxngfieet. 

Ben^tl-mflll'tal-ism (-Tz’m), n. [Cf. F. sentimen- 
talisme.} The quality of being sentimental ; the charac- 
ter or behavior of a sentimentalist ; sentimentality. 

Sen^tl-lllflll'tal-lst, n. [Cf. F. sentimentaliste.} One 
who has, or affects, sentiment or fine feeling. 

8eil^ti-llieii-tal4-1y (-m6n-tsi't-tj^), n. ftnH- 

mentaliU.} The quality or state of being sentimental. 

Sen'tl-msn'tal-He (-mSn'tal-iz), v. t. To regard in 
a sentimental manner ; as, to senttnienJalize a subject 

Ben'ti-intn'tal-lse, V. i. To think or act in a senti- 
mental maimer, or like a sentimentalist ; to affect exqui- 
site sensildUty. C. Kingsley. 

Ben^ti-lllOll'tAl-ly, adv. In a sentimental manner. 

Sen'tine (sfin'tln), n. [L. sentina bilge water, hold of 
a sliip, dregs: cf. F. sentine.} A place for dregs and 
dirt ; a sink ; a sewer. [Dftj?.] Latimer, 

SraH-nol (sSn'tT-nel ; 92-M), ti. [F. sentinelle (cf. 
It. sentinella) ; probably originallv, a little path, the sen- 
tinel’s beat, ana a dim. of a word meaning, path ; cf. F. 
sente path, L. semita ; and OF. sentine, .^entele, senteret, 
diminutive words. Cf. Sentry.] 1, One who watches 
or guards ; specifically (MU.), a soldier set to guard an 
army, camp, or other place, from surprise, to observe the 
approacli of danger, and give notice of it ; a sentry. 

The sentinels who paced the ramparts. Macaulay. 

2. Watch ; guard. [Oftj.] ” That princes do keep 

due sentinel.^^ Bacon. 

3. (Zo6l.) A marine cte^iiTodophihalmtuvigU) native 
of the Indian Ocean, remarkable for the great length of 
its eyestalks ; — called also sentinel crab. 

Sra'tl-ltely V. t. [imp. St p. p. Sentineled (-neld) or 
Sentinelled ; p. pr. & vb. n. Sentikelino or Sentinel- 
lino.] 1. To watch over like a sentinel. “To sentinel 
enchanted land.” [R.] Sir W. Scott. 

2. To furnish with a sentinel ; to place under the guard 
of a sentinel or sentinels. 

Sen'ti-SAO'tioll (sSn^tT-sSk'shfin), n. [L. sentire to 
feel -f- E. section.} Painful vivisection ; — opposed to 
callisection. B. G. MHlder. 

Sen'try (-try)t a.; pi. Sentries (-trlz). [Probably 
from OF. senteret a little path ; cf. F. sentier jpath, and 
OF. sente. See Bbntinbl.J 1. ( Mil .) A soldier placed 
on guard ; a sentinel. 

SL Guaid ; watch, as by a sentinel. 

Here toils, and death, and death’s half-brother, sle^ 
Forms terrible to view, their sentry keep. Dryden. 

Bsatry twx, a small house or box to cover a sentinel at 
his post, and shelter him from the weather. 

flSen^ <B. sBn'zA; It. sfln'tsA), prep. [It.] (Mus.) 
Without ; as, senza stromentl, without instruments. 

Sd'pij(85'pol or sSp'ol), n. [NL. 
sepalum, formed in imitation of 
NL. petalum. petal, to denote ono 
of the divisions of the calyx : of. - 
F. s^pale.} (Bot.) A leaf or divi- 
sion of tl»e calyx. 

When the calyx consists of 
but one part, it is said to l>e memo- 
set^ous; when of two parts, it is 
said to be disepnlous ; when of a 
variable ana indefinite number of 
parts, it is said to bo polyscpatous ; 
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SEPALED 

when of leveral ports unltad, it is properly colled game- 
Mepakms. 

Se'palod (sS'pald or B8i/ald)fa. {Bot.) Hoving one 
or more sepals. 

Sop'al-liie (f)6p^al-Tn or >!u), a. (Bot.) Relating to, or 
having the nature of, sepals. 

Se-Pftl'O-dy Jf8^p«'0-dy), n. [Sepal -f Gr. «7S<k 
form.] (Bot.) The metamoiphosia of other dorol organs 
into sepals or sepoloid bodies. 

Sep^al'Oid (s^^oloid), a. [Sepal + -old-] (Bot.) Like 
a sep^, or o divLdon of o calyx. 

Sop'alHras (‘iis), a. (Bot.) Having, or relating to, 
sepals ; — used mostly in composition. See under Sbpal. 

Sep^«-ni-1)ill'i>t]r (8«p'A-rk-bIl'I-ty), n. QuaUty of 
being separable or divisible ; divisibility ; separableness. 

(fep'a-ra-blo (sfip'A-rA-b'l), a. [L. wparabilis: cf. F. 
separable.] Capable of being separated, disjoined, disu* 
nited, or divided ; as, the separable jj^rts of plants ; 
qualities not separable from the substance in wbicii they 
exist. — Sep^A-ra-hle-nau, n. — Snp'a-ra'bly, adv. 

Trluli permit me not to doubt of the iiej)arableneag of a yellow 
tincture from gold. Jtiu)/le, 

BvjytL'TtLf (sSp'i-rSt), V. t. [imp. & p, p. Sepabatbo 
(• ranted) ; p. pr. & vb. n, Bkpabatiho.j [L. separatus^ 
p. p. of separate to separate ; pref. .te- aside -f- parare 
to make ready, prepare. See Fabadx, and cf. Sxvxr.] 

1. To disunite ; to divide ; to disconnect ; to sever ; to 
part in any manner. 

From the fine gold I separate the alloy. Dryden. 
^Separate thywslf, 1 pray thee, from me. Oen, xiii. 0. 
Who shall sfjmrate ua from the love of Chriat ? Bom. viii. 35. 

2. To come between ; to keep apart by occupying the 
apace between ; to lie between ; as, the Mediterranean 
Sea separates Europe and Africa. 

3. To set apart ; to select from among others, as for a 
special use or service. 

Separate me Bamsbaa and Saul for the work whereunto I 
hate called them. .Acts xiii. ‘2. 

Separated flowers (Boi. ), flowers which have stamens and 
pistUB in separate tlowera ; diclinous flowers. Gray. 

Sep'k'nita, V. i. To part ; to become disunited ; to 
be duKioniiected ; to withdraw from one another ; as, the 
family separated. 

(-rftt), p. a. [L. separatru% p. p.] 1. Di- 
vided from another or others ; disjoined ; dlscomiected ; 
separated ; — said of tiiiiigs once connected. 

Him that was separate, from hie brethren. Gen. xlix. 2d. 

2. Unconnected ; not united or associated ; distinct ; 
— said of things that have not been connected. 

f’or such an high priest became ua, who la holy, harmless, 
undeflled, separate from sinneni. Ueb. vil. ‘JO. 

3. Disunited from the body ; disembodied ; as, a sepa- 
rate spirit ; the separate state of souls. 

Baparate estate {Law)^ an estate limited to a married 
woman independent of her husband. — Separate maiate- 


{Lau')^ an allowance made to a wife by her husband 

under deed of separation, 

— Sep'a-rate-ly, adv. -^Stp^a-rate-neia, n. 

Sap^a-iatflO'al (-rSt'T-kal), a. Of or pertaining to sep- 
aratism in religion ; schismatical. [i?.1 I)r. T. Dwight. 

SaV/a-im^tmg (sSp'A-rS^ttng), a. Designed or em- 
ploye to separate. 


Sap^a'im'Uon (-rS'shfin), n. [L. separaiio : cf. F. se- 
paration.] The act of separating, or the state of being 
separated, or separate. Sr^iticollv : (a) Chemical analy- 
sis. (b) Divorce, (e) (Steam Boilers) The operation of 
remoWng water from steam. 

Judiolol separation (Law)., a form of divorce ; a separa- 
tion of man and wile which has the effect of making each 
a single person for all legal purposes but without ^11!^ 
to contract a new marriage. Mozley Si W. 

Sep^A-ra-tlBm (s^p'A-rA-tTz’m), n. [Cf. F. skpara- 
fime.] The cliaracter or act of a separatist ; disposition 
to withdraw from a chnrch ; the practice of so with- 
drawing. 

Sep'A-ra-tist (-tTst), n. [Cf. F. s^paratute.] One 
who withdraws or separates himself ; especially, one who 
withdraws from a church to which he has belonged ; a 
seceder from an established church ; a dissenter ; a non- 
conformist ; a schismatic ; a sectary. 

Heavy fines on divines who should preach in any meeting of 
t^Huratuts. Maeaxuay. 

Sep^a-im-tUHo (-tls'tYk), a. Of or pertaining to sep- 
aratists ; characterizing separatists ; schismatical. 

SBP'B'ra-tiv* (sSp'i-rt-tTv), a. [L. separativus.] 
Causmg, or tending to cause, separation. “ Separative 
virtue of extreme cold.” Boyle. 

(-ra'tSr), n. [L.] One who, or that 
which, separates Specifically : (a) (Steam Boilers) A 
device lor depriving steam of particles of water mixed 
with it. (b) (Mining) An apparatus for sorting pulver- 
ised ores into grades, or separating them from gangue. 
(c) ( Weaving) An instrument used for spreading apart 
the threads M the warp in the loom, etc. 

8«p%>n>t04y (-rA-tfl-ry), <L Separative. Cheyne. 

8 «^«rim>t(Kty, n. [Of. F. itparatoire.] 1. (Chem.) 
An apparatus mira in separating, as a separating funnel. 

2, (Burg.) A suigicm instminent for separating the 
pericr^um from the cranium. [Obs.] 

Stp^B-IAlllX (•rVtrfks^ n. / nl. L. -'nucKs (-rA-trF- 
sSz), £. -TBixis (-riFtrfk*^). [L, she that separates.] 
(Aritlu) The decimal point ; the dot placed at the left 
of a decimal fraction, to sMMurate it from the whole 
number which it follows. Ine term is sometimes also 
apjUad^to^tiunr marlu of separation. 


[Local, V. 8.] 

, , ^ T-b’l), 0 . [L. iepelibilis, ir. sept- 

Urc to bury.l Admitting of buriaL [Obs.] Bailey. 

Burial. [Obt.] Bp. H(M. 
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fie'phiil (sS'fSn), n. (Zwl.) A large sting ray of the 
genus Trygon, esp^ially T. sephen of the lucUan Ocean 
and the l^d 8ea. The skin is an article of commerce. 

Se'pl-a (sS^pI-A), n. / pi. E. SxpiAS (-As), L. Bbpijs (-S). 
[L., fr. Gr. <r»jirta the cuttlefish, or squid.] 1. (Zodl.) 
(a) The common European cuttlefish, (h) A genus com- 
prisiiig the common cuttlefish and numerous similar spe- 
cies. See Jllust. under CuTTLarisH. 

2. A pigment prepared from the ink, or black secre- 
tion, of the sepia, or cuttlefish. Treated with caustic 
potash, it has a rich brown color ; and this mixed with a 
red forma Roman sepia. Ct. India ink, under India. 

Benia drawing or picture, a drawing in monochrome, 
mode in sepia alone, or in sepia with other brown pig- 
ments. 

Bc'pl-IL, a. Of a dark brown color, with a little red in 
its composition ; also, made of, or done in, sepia. 

Se'plc (sS'ptk or nSf/lk), a. Of or pertaining to sepia ; 
done ill stipia ; as, a sepia drawing. 

Sepi-da'oeoilB (sBp^I-da^shfls or sS^pT-), a. (Zodl.) 
Like or pertaining to the cuttleflshes of the genus Sepia. 

Sep'i-ment (sCp'I-ment), n. [L. sepimenivm, saepi- 
menium, from sepire, saepire, to hedfm in.] Bomethmg 
that separates ; a hedge ; a fence. [Jfe.] Bailey. 

Sd^pl-O-Utd' (sB'pT-S-litOi *»• C<5»cj)ta -f -lite.] (Min.) 
Meerschaum. See MsBBSCHAnii. 

So^pi-O'Bttre^ (-stfirO, «• [<S'rp<a -f Gr. otrriov a 
bone.T (Zodl.) The bone or shell of a cuttlolish. See 
Illusf. under Outtlefish. 

Be-pon' (sJ.pbn'), n. See Bupawn. [Local, U. S.] 
SB-pose' (sS-p5z'), V. t. [L. pref. se- aside -f E. 

To set apart. [Obs.] Donne. 

Se-poil^t (sS-pSz'It), V. t. [L. sepositm, p. p. of sepo- 
nere to set aside.] To set aside ; to give up. 

SojP^O-Sl'tlon fsSp^fi-zTsh'&n), n. TL. sepositio.] The 
act of sotting aside, or of giving up. [Obs.] Jer. Taylor. 

Se^poy (s^poi), n. [Per. sipahl, fr. s%pah an army. 
Cf. Spahi.] a native of India employed as a soldier in 
the service of a European power, esp. of Great Britain ; 
an Oriental soldier disciplined in the European manner. 

II Sap-palm (sSp-poolcdb), n. Same as Haba-kibi. 

Seppuku, or hara-kiri, also came into vogue. W. E. Or\ffl$. 
Sra'gln (sffp'sTn), n. [Gr. putrefaction.] (Phys- 
iol. Chern.) A soluble poison (ptomaine) present m putrid 
blood. It is also formed in the putrefaction of proteid 
matter in general. 

II Sep'BUI (sgp'sTs), n. [NL., fr. Or. putrefac- 
tion.] (Med.) The |>oisoning of the system by the intro- 
duction of putrescent material into the blood. 

Sept (septV n. [A corruption of sect, u.] A clan, 
tribe, or family, proceeding from a common progenitor ; i 
— used especially of the ancient clans in Ireland. i 

The chief, struck by the llluatration, asked at once to be bnp- 
tized, and all hi» sept followed his example. S. Lover. \ 

II Sep-Ufl'ml-A (sgp-tS'mT-AJ, n. [NL., fr. Gr. trrjirrd^ ' 
putrid -1- aVa blood.] (Med.) Septioccmia. ! 

Sap'tal (sSp^taD, a. Of or pertaining to a septum or 
septa, as of a coral or a shell. 

Gtol^tana (-tSn), n. [L. septem seven.] (Chem.) Bee 
Hbptanb. [R.] 

S^p^^gle (-tJn'g’l), n. [-Sejofi- -f angle.] (Geom.) 
A figure which has seven an^es ; a heptagon. [Af.] 
8^taa'Ka*lBr (sSp-tSn'gu-lSr), a. Heptagonal. 

II S^ta^-om ^tS'rl-lim), n. ; pi. Beptahia (-A). 
[NL., fr. L. septum, saeptum, an inclosure, a partition, 
fr. sepire, sae^re, to inclose.] (Qeol.) A flattened con- 
cretionary nooule, usually of Hmestone, Intersected with- 
in by cracks which are often filled with calcite, barite, 
or other minerals. Dana. 

Sap^ta (sCp'tAt), a. [L. septum, saeptum, partition,] 
Divided by a partition or partitions ; having septa ; as, a 
septate pod or shell. 

Sop-temliar (sSp-t6m^r), n. [L., fr. septem seven, 
as beu^ the seventh month of the Roman year, which 
began lintb March ; cf. F. septemhre. See Seven.] The 
ninth month of the year, containing thirty days. 
SaP'lamlbar-ar (-3r), n. A Sej^mbrist. Carlyle. 

(-brTst), n. {T. septembriste.] An 
agent in the massacres in Paris, committed in patriotic 
frenzy, on the 22d of September, 1702. 

So^tom'lla-aiUI (-flfi'Qs),a. [D. septemjtuus; septem 
seven -f- fluerc to flow.] Flowing sevenfold ; divided 
into seven streams or currents. [B.] Fuller. 

Sep-tem'por-tl^ (-pAr-tIt or sep'tem-pkr'tTt), a. [L. 
septem seven + partite.] Divided nearly to the base 
into seven parts ; ss, a septempartiie leaf. 
Bm^tfaa'trl-oon (-trT-^), n. Septentrion. [0&«.] 

II Mp-t«m'¥lr (sSp-tBm'verL n. ; pi. E. BErraMviRs 
(-vSrz), L. SErrBKTiBX (-vl-rl). [L. septemviri, pi. ; septem 
seven -f viri, pL of ow man.] (Rom. Hist.) One of a 
board of seven men associated in some office. 

Sop-iBm'yl-xmta (-vT-rAt), n. [L. septemviratus.] The 
office of septemvlr ; a government M septemvirs. 

Sap^tm-B-ry (alp^wn-t-ry), a. [L. septenarius, from 
septeni seven each, septem seven ; cf. F. septhnaire. See 
Bbvbn.] 1. Oonsuting of, or relating to, seven; as, a 
septenary rxcnAscr. I. Watts. 

2. Lasting seven years ; continuing seven years. Sep- 
tenary penance.” Fuller. 

8a|Ktail-B-ry, n. The number seven. [12.] Holinshed. 
Sej^on-Ata (-At), a. [L. septeni seven each.] (Bot.) 
Having parts in sevens ; iieptamerous. 

Bo^tan'IlAta (sgp-tfin'nAt), n. [F. septennat] A 
period of seven years ; as, the septennate during which 
the President of the French Republic holds office. 

80P'taa'lUi*al (s8p-t®n'nT-al), a. [L. septennitm a pe- 
riod of seven years ; septem seven -f- annus year. ^ 
Seven, and Aknoal.] 1. Loeting or continuing seven 
years ; as, septennial parliaments. 

2. Happening or retnming once in every seven years ; 
as, septennial elections in Ei^laod. 

Ho^taai'Mkd']^, ode. OaM in seven years. 


(-trT-al), a. Septentrional. Drayton. 
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(sJp-ttfa^t-A), n. [L. See SaROy. 
TBioN. 1 (Astron.) The cons t ellat i on Um Majoa. 

(-bn), n. [L. septentrio the northern 
regions, the north, it. septeniriones the seven stars near 
the north pole, called Charles's Wain, or the Great Bear, 
also those called the Little Bear ; properly, the eeven 
plow oxen ; septem seven -f- trio, orig., a plow ox : of. F. 
septentrion.] The north or northern regions. ShaJt. 

Both East and West, South and Septentrioun. Chaucer. 

Sep-ten'trl-Oll (sSn-tBn'trT-tln), )a. [L. smtentrio- 

Se^ten'trl-on-al (-Qn-al), f nalis : cf. F. sep- 
tentrional.] Of or i^rtainiug to the north; northern. 
“From cold repfenfrton blasts.” Milton. 

Bep-ten^txl-an-All-ty (-Sl'T-ty), n. Nortberliness. 

Sep-ten^-on-Bl-ly (-^d-15^), adv. Northerly. 

8ep-ten'tll*on-Ate (-St), v, t. To tend or point toward 
the north ; to north. Sir T. Browne, 

Sep-tet' ) (sBp-tSt'), n. [From L. septem seven, like 

Bep-tette' i duet, from L. duo.] 1. A set Of seven 
persons or objects ; as, a septet of singers. 

2. (Mus.) A musical composition for seven instru- 
ments or seven voices ; — call^ also septuor, 

Etopt^Oil (sgpt'foll), n. [F. sept seven (L. s^iem) -j- 
T.. foil leaf ; cf. L. septi folium.] 1. (Bot.) A Europ^ 
herb, the tormentil. See Tobmbntil. 

2. (Arch.) An ornamental foliation having seven 
lobes. Cf. Cinquefoil, Quartebfoil, and Thefoil. 

3. (Eccl. Art) A typical figure, consisting of seven 
equal segments of a circle, used to denote the gifts of 
the Holy Gliost, the seven sacraments as recognised by 
the Roman Catholic Church, etc. [JJ.] 

Sep^- (sfip'tT-). [L. septem seven.] A combining 
form meaning seven ; as, septiioliouB, seven-leaved ; septi- 
lateral, seven-sided. 

Sep^ (sgp'tlk), a. [Septi- -f- -fc.] (Math.) Of the 
seventh degree or order. « n. (AlgT) A quantic of the 
seventh degree. 

Bep'tlO (sfip'tYk), 1 a. [L. septieus. Or. tnitrTue6f, fr. 

Sep'tiO-lU (-tl-kal), i cnjireiv to make putrid : cl. F. 
septiyue.] Having power to promote putrefaction. 

S^tlO, n. A substance that promotes putrefaction. 

II Sep^ti-Ofift^lnl-a (sAp^tT-sS'mf-A), n. [NL., from Gr. 
tnjTrnitov putrefactive -f- alpa blood.] (Med.) A poisoned 
condition of the blood produced by the absorption into it 
of septic or putrescent material ; blood poisoning. It is 
marked by chills, fever, prostration, and inflammation of 
the different serous membranes and of the lungs, kid- 
neys, and other organs. 

Sep^tlO-Al'ly (sep'tT-kal-lj^), adv. In a septic man- 
ner ; in a manner tending to promote putrefaction. 

Sep'ti-el^dal (sBp'tT-sFdal), a. [Septum -f L. caedere 
to cut: cf. F. septicide.] (fiat.) Dividing the 
partitions ; — satd of a method of dehiscence 
m which a pod splits through the partitions 
and is divided into its component carpels. 

Bep-tlo'l-ty (86i>.tT8'T-tf), n. [Bee Septic.] 

Tendency to putrefaction ; septic quality. 

Sei^ti-fA'n-oae (sS^tT-fS'rT-fis), «. [L. 

septifariam sevenidid. Cf. Bifabious.] (Bot.)' 

Turned in seven different ways. 

Sep-tU^er-OOB (sgp-tlf'Sr-fish a. [Septum 
-^--ferous: cf. F. septif^re.] (Bot.) Hearing a 
partition ; — said of the valves of a capsule. 

Sep-tU^er-OOB, a. [Gr. ergnro^ putrefied A C a p « u 1 o 
-{--ferous.] Conveying putrid poison; as, 
the virulence of *^Pt^frops matter. Ddilweuce. 

Sep-tlfln-eoB (-In-tis), a. [Cf. Septeh- 
FLUOCB.] Flowing in seven streams; septerofluous. 

Sep^tl-foli-eaB (sgiytl-ffiat-fis), a. [Septi- -h L. foU- 
uri leaf.] (Bot.) Having seven leaves. 

Bep'tl'fona (sep'tl-ffinn), a. [Septum -j- -form.] 
Having the form of a septum. 

8ep-tlf^-(Al (B«p-tTrrA-gal), a. [Septum -f L. fran- 
gere,fractum, to hresik.] (Sot.) Breaking from the par- 
titions ; — said of a method of dehiscence in 
which the valves of a jiod break away from 
the partitions, and these remain attached to 
the common axis. 



I 


Sep^tf-Ut'erHa (sSp'tr-iat'Sr-cn, a. [Sep- 
ti~ -f lateral ] Having seven sides ; as, a 
septilateral figure. 

Sep-tUHOE (s«p-tTFyfln), n. [F. sepiUion, 
formed fr. L. septem seven, in imitation of 
million.] According to the French method __ 
of numeration (which is followed also in the A Cspsule 
United States), the number expressed by a V 

unit with twenty-four ciphers annexed. Ac- 
cording to the English method, the number 
expressed by a unit with forty-two ciphers annexed. Bee 
Numibation. 

Bep^-mefie (s6i/tT-mfil), n. [L. septem seven.] (Mus.) 
A group of seven notes to be played in the time of four 
or six. 

BtP-tin'sn-lAr (aSp-tTn'sA-lAr), a. [Septh- -f insular.} 
Cendsting of seven islands ; as, the sepnnsular republic 
of the Ionian Isles. 

BipH-fFllA-Ue (sBp^T-sTHIA.bn), n. iSepti- + syl- 
lableT] A word of seven syllsbles. 

S^tO^ (s9p-tB^), a. [L. septem tovsa.] (Chem.): 
See Heftoio. [IL] 

Bep^tO-OAZll-U-iy (sSp/tA-inIksnrMA-xt)« (Anal.) 
Of or pertaining to the nasal septum and me maxflU ; 
situated in the r^on of theae parts, —n. A naall bone 
between the naaal aeptum and the maxilla ha many rep- 
tiles and amphibians. 

Bep'ta-A-fe^iA'rl-iui (•Sp'tfi-A-jt-nt^T-an^ fi. A per- 
son who Is seventy years of age ; a septtwfeaaiy* 

Btp^tn-AC'f-M-tf (sBp^tfi-Aj^-nA-i#), a. [L. 4 
genoHus, ir. septuageni seven^ each ; atdn to 4 
ginta seventy, septem mvsn. Bee Bran.] 
of seventy ; also, seventy yeare old. •- n. ' 
narian* 

II (sB|/tA-A.jSanr-inA), fi. 


sue, BeaAte, cAre, Am, Ann, Aek, flnid, §11; Bve, Avent, And, f«m, recent; Ice, Aden, lU} Bid, Bbey, 6rb, Bdd 
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teptuagenmuB the seventieth, fr. septmginia seventv.] I 
(Eecl.) The third Bunday before Lent ; — so called be* 
cause it is about seventy days before Easter. 

80p^t11'a>g9S'l-llial (8Spail-&-j6B'T-mal), ft, Oonsiet- 
Ing of seventy days, years, etc. ; reckoned by seventies. 

Our abridged and teptuagesimal age. Sir T. Jiroume. 

8eiKt1l'«-gint (sgp'tfi-i-JInt), n. [From L. septua- 
ginta seventy.] A Gfreek version of the Old Testament ; 
— BO called because it was believed to be the work of 
seventy (or rather of seventy-two) translators. 

JS^The causes which produced it [the Septuagint], the 
nuniber and names of the translators, the tunes at wliich 
different portions were translated, are all uncertain. Tins 
only point in which all agree is that Alexandria was the 
birthplace of the version. On one other point there is a 
near agreement, namely, as to time, that iho version was 
made, or at least commenced, in the time of the early 
Ptolemies, in the first half of the third century b. c. | 
/>r. W. Smith (fiib. Diet.). 

Beptaagint chronology, the chronology founded upon the 
dates of the Beptuagfiit, which makes IMH) years moro 
from the creation to Abraham than the Hebrew Bible. 

Sep'tU-a-ry (-a-r]i), n. [L. septtm seven.] Some- 
thing composed of seven ; a week. [Jf!.] Ash. 

Sep'tll-iatO (-Ist), a. [Dim. fr. septum.'] {Bot.) Hav- 
ing imperfect or spurious septa. 

II Sep'tU-lum (-Ifim), n. ; pL Septut.a (-1A). [NL., dim. 
of L. fppfarn septum.] {Anat.) A little K 
septum ; a division between small cav- 

II Sep'tum (-tfim), n.;pl. 8ePTA(-t&). 

[L. septum f .meptum^ an incloaure, 
hedge, fence, fr. eepire, saepire^ to liedge 
in, inclose.] 1. A wall separating two 


Sopta of a Coral (Eusmilia). 


in, inclose.] 1. A wall separating two 
cavities ; a partition ; as, the nasal sep- 
turn. r. ^ 

2. {Bot.) A partition that separates 

the colls of a fruit. scpiu. 

3. iZudl.) (n) One of the radial calcareous plates of 
a coral, {b) One 

tii-Qr ; 13o), n. [F.] Sopta of a Coral (Eusmilia). 

{A/ us.) A Boptiit. 

Sep'tn-ple (sSp'tiS-p’l), a. [LL. septuplus ; cf. Gr. 
<TrTa7rAous : cf. F. septuple. Cf. Doublb, Quauuuplk.] 
Seven times as much ; multiplied by seven ; sevenfold. 

Sep'tU-ple, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Skptitplkd (-p’ld) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SKTTuruNG (-plTng).] To multiply hv 
seven ; to make sevenfold. Sir J. }ler.<tehel. 

Sop'al-oher I (sSp'iSl-ker), n. [OF. sepulcre^ OF. se~ 

Bep'ul-Ohre j pulcrc^ F. shpulcre. fr. L. .sepulervpi, 
sepufehrum^ fr. sepelire to bury.] The place in which 
the dead body of a human being is interred, or a place 
set ax>art for that purpose ; a grave ; a tomb. 

The stony entrance of this grpulc/icr. Shak. 

The first day of the week connhU Mary Magdalene early, 
when It was yc’t dark, unto the srpulrhey. .h>hit xx. I. 

A whited sepulcher. Fig. ; Any person who is fair out- 
wardly but unclean or vile within. Bee Matt, xxiii. 27. 

Sap'ul-Oher 1 (s5p'Ql-ker *, / 07 'merly often su-pfd'kSr), 

8ep^Ul-0hre ) V. t. [imp. & p. p, Bepulchebed 
(-kSrd) or Bepulchrkd (-kCrd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Sbpul- 
CHRiUNQ (-kSr-fng) or Bepulchuino (-kring).] To bury ; 
to inter ; to entomb ; as, ob.scurely sepulchered. 

And so feputchered in sucli pomp dost lie 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. Milton. 

fle-pul'Ohral (sS-pfilGtrol), a. [L. sepiileralis : cf. 
F. s^pulcraL] 1. Of or pertaining to burial, to the 
^ave, or to monuments erected to the memory of tlio 
aead : as, a sepulchral stone ; a sepulchral inscription. 

2 . Unnaturally low and grave ; liollow in tone ; — said 
of sound, especially of the voice. 


This oxaggomted dulling of the voice . 
commonly called a srpulchral tone. 


. giving what is 
//. Sweet. 


Cf. F. skquellt a following. Bee Sub to follow.] 1 . That 
which follows ; a succeeding part ; continuation ; as, the 
sequel of a man’s adveuturos or history. 

^ , (), let me say no more ! 

Gather the sequel by thot went before. Shak. 

2. Consequence ; event ; effect ; result ; as, let the sun 
cease, fail, or swerve, and the sequel would lie ruin. 

3. Conclusion; inference. [/»*.] Whitgift. 

II 8e*qtiela (st-kwS'lA), n. ; pi. Sequel.® (-le). [L., 

a follower, a result, from seqtii to follow.] One who, or 
that which, follows. Specifically : (a) An adherent, or 
a band or sect of adherents. “ Coleridge and his sequela. ” 
Q. P. Marsh. (6) That which follows as the logical re- 
sult of reasoning ; inference ; conclusion ; suggeirtion. 

Sequelae, or thouglita suggested by the preceding aphoriHms. 

Coleridge. 

(c) {Med.) A morbid phenomenon left as the result of 
a disease ; a disease resulting from another. 

Sd^QUence (se'kwcns), n. [F. sequence^ L. sequeniia, 
fr. seguens. Bee Sequent.] 1. The state of being se- 
quent ; succession ; order of following ; arrangement. 

How art thou a king 

But by fair feiiucnee nud euccciiHion ? Shak. 

Sequence and Hcrica of the seattoUH of the year. Jkicon. 

2. Tliat which follows or succeeds os an effect ; se- 
quel ; consequence ; result. 

The inevitable sefptencct of sin and punishment. Up. Hall. 

3. (Philo.^.) Simple succession, or the coming after in 
time, without asserting or implying causative energy ; as, 
the reactions of chemical agents may be conceived as 


Sep^al-ture (sSp'lil-tfir ; 135), n. [F. sepulture., L. 
sepultura^ fr. sevelire, .^epultum, to bury.] 1. The act of 
depositing the dead body of a human being in the grave ; 
burial ; interment. 

Where we may royal sepulture prepare. Dryden. 

2. A sepulcher ; a grave ; a place of burial. 

Drunkenneu that Is tho horrible sepulture of man's r«‘Bson. 

Chaucer. 

St-tiua^oioni (st-kwS'shfis), a. [L. sequaxt -aciA, fr. 
aequi to follow. See Bub to follow.] 1. JUiolined to fol- 
low a leader ; following ; attendant. 

Trees uprooted left their place, 

SeqiMcious of tne lyre. Dryden. 

2. Hence, ductile ; malleable ; pliant ; manageable. 

In tho greater bodies the forge was easy, tho matter being 

ductile and seQuacioMS. Hay. 

3. Having or observing logical sequence; logically 
oonsistent and rigorous ; consecutive in development or 
transition of thought. 

The scheme of pantheistic omniscience so prevalent among 
the sequacious thinkers of the day. Sir ff. Hamilton. 

Milton was not an extcnnive or dincurxive thinker, as Shake- 
Speare was t for the motions of his mind were slow, solemn, 
and sequaeitntn, like those of the iilanets. Quincey. 

86'qiia'0l0tl8*n8fi8, n. Quality of being sequacious. 

8 e-QH 80 'l-t 7 (sS-kwHsOf-ty), n. [Jj. sequacitas.] Qual- 
ity or state of being sequacious ; soquaciuusfiess. Bacon. 

88 ' 91 ltl (sSHtw^Bl), n. [L. seqttcla, fr. sequi to follow : 


merely invariable sequences. 

4. (3IU.S.) {a) Any succession of chords (or harmonic 
phrase) rising or falling by tho regular diatonic degrees 
in the same scale: a succession of similar harmonic 
steps. (6) A melodic phrase or passage successively re- 
peated one tone higher ; a rosalia. 

6- {Ji. C. Ch.) A hymti introduced in the Mass on 
certain festival days, and recited or snug immediately 
before the gospel, and after the gradual or introit, whem'e 
tho name. Bp. Fitzpatrick. 

Originally tho setpumce wos called a Prose, becauw its early 
form was rnythmicul prose. Shipley. 

6. (Card Playing) (a) ( Whist) Three or more cards of 
the same suit in immediately consecutive order of v.alue ; 
as, ace, king, and queen ; or knave, ten, nine, and eight. 
(h) (Poker) All five cards, of a hand, in consecutive order 
as to value, but not necessarily of the same suit ; when 
of one suit, it is called a sequence flush. 

Se'qnent (aS'kwcnt), a. [L. sequensj ~enti.s, p. pr. of 
sequi to follow. See Sue to follow^.] 1. Following ; suc- 
ceeding ; in continuance. 

What to this was sequent 

Thou knowost already. Shak. 

2. Following os an effect ; conseqnent. 

Se^QUent, «. 1. A follower. [/^.] Shak. 

2. That which follows as a result ; a sequence. 

So-quen'tlal (s^-kwBn'shflfD, a. Succeeding or follow- 
ing In order. — Se-quen'tlal-iy, adv. 

fie-ques^ter (se-kwCs'ter), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Br- 
QUE.STERED (-t5rd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Sequestering.] [F. 
s/'questrer^ L. seque.drare to give up for safe keeping, 
from seque.ster a depositary or trustee in whose hamls 
tho thing contested was ]>laced until the dispute was set- 
tled. Cf. Sequestrate.] 1. (Lair) To separate from 
the owner for a time ; to take from parties in controversy 
and put into the possession of an indifferent person ; to 
seize or take possession of, as proi>erty belonging to an- 
other, and hold it till tho profits have paid the demand 
for which it is taken, or till the owner has performed 
the decree of court, or clears himself of contempt ; in 
international law, to confiscate. 

Formerly the poods of a defendant in chancery were. In the 
luat resort,* sri;Mr.<irprr(/ nnd detained to enforce the decrees ('f 
the court. And now the profits of a benefice arc seqnestri'cd to 
pay the debts of ecclebiasiict. Jilackftonc. 

2. To cause (one) to submit to the process of seques- 
tration ; to deprive (one) of one’s ©state, proi)Crty, etc. 

It was his tailor and his cook, his fine fashions and his French 
ragouts, which sequestered him. South, 

3. To sot apart ; to put aside ; to remove ; to separate 
from other things. 

I had wholly sequestered my civil affairs. Bacon. 

4. To cause to retire or withdraw into obscurity , to 
seclude ; to withdraw ; — often used reflexively. 

When men most seipiesfer themselves from action. Hooker. 

A love and desire to seqtiester a man’s self for a higher con- 
versation. Ikiam. 

Be^|lll68'ter, V. i. l. To withdraw ; to retire. [06s.] 

To sequester out of the world Into Atlantic and riojiian 
politics. Milton. I 

2. (Law) To renounce (as a widow may) any couccru 
with tho estate of her husband. I 

B6~qxi8S't8r, n. 1. Sequestration ; separation, [i?.] 

2. CLow) a person with whom two or more contend- 

ing parties deposit the subject matter of tho controver- 
sy ; one wlio mediates between two parties ; a mediator ; 
an umpire or referee. Jlouvier, 

3. (Med.) Same as Sequestrum. 

So-qll08'ter6(l (-terd), a. Ketired ; secluded. " Se- 

q\ie.dered scenes.” Conper. 

Along the cool, sequcstei'cd vale of life. Giny. 

89H11198'tra-l>le (-tr&-b’l), a. Capable of being se- 
questered ; subject or liable to sequestration. 

89-qil08'tr8l ('tral), a. (Med.) Of or pertaining to a 
seqiiestrum. (piain. 

Se^ues'trate (-trSt), 1 '. t. [imp. & p. p. Seques- 
trated ; p. pr. & vb. n. Sequestratinq.] To seq^uesU^r. 

S6q'1ie8*tra'Uon (sfik^wds-trS'shtln or sS^kwes-), ri. 
[L. seqtiestratio : cf. P. s^questratiofi.] 1. (a) (Civil S: 
Com. Law) The act of separating, or setting aside, a thing 
in coutroversy from the possession of both the partitas 
that contend for it, to be delivered to tlio one adjudged 
entitled to it. It may be voluntary or involuntary. (6) 
(Chancery) A prerogative process empowering certain 


commissioners to ti^c and hold a defendant’s f roperty, 
and receive tho rents and profits thereof, until ho clear :» 
himself of a contempt or performs a decree of the court, 
(r) (Feel. Imw) A kind of execution for a rent, as in tho 
case of a benefleed clerk, of tho profits of a benefice, till 
he shall have satisfied some debt established by decree ; 
the gathering up of the fruits of a benefice during a va- 
cancy, for the use of the next incumbent ; the disposing 
of the goods, by tho ordinary, of one who is dead, whose 
estate no man will meddle with. Craig. Tomlins. 
Wharton, (d) (luternaf. Law) Tho seizure of the prop- 
erty of an individual for tho use of tho state ; particu- 
larly applied to tho scizAire, by a belligerent power, of 
debts due from its subjects to the enemy. Burrill. 

2. The state of being separated or set aside ; separa- 
tion ; retirement ; seclusion from society. 

Since Henry MonTtU)uth first liejrnn to reign, . . 

This loathsome sfqyn ntvatoin have 1 had. Shak. 

3. Disunion ; disjunction. [06.?.] Boyle. 

Boq^ae8-trA‘'tor (sCk'wSs-tra't^r or sCHcwPf-), n. [L,, 

one that liindors or linpedos.J (Law) (a) One who se- 
questers property, or takes the posBcsaion of it for a 
time, to satisfy a demand out of its rents nr profits. 
(6) One to wltom the keeping of sequoBtered property is 
committed. 

II Se-queB^tmm (st-kwgs'trfim), n. ; pi. Bequkhtra 
(- tr4). [NL, Bee Bkquester.] (Med.) A portion of 
deatl bone which becomes separated from tl»o sound 
portion, os in necrosis. 

Be^quln (se'kwTn), n. [F. sequin. It. serchino, from 
eecca the mint, fr. Ar. sekkahy sikkah, a die, a stamp. 
Cf. Zechin.] An old gold coin of Italy and Turkey. 
It was first struck at Venice about tho ond of the 13th 
century, and afterward in the other Italian cities, and 
by the Levant trade was introduced into Turkey. It is 
worth about 9s. 3d. sterling, or about $2.25. The dif- 
ferent kinds vary somewhat in value. [Written also 
chequiny and sequin.] 

S^qnol'a (sS-kwoi'A), n. [NL. So called by Dr. 
Eudlieher in honor of Sequoyah y tho 
Cherokee Indian who invented let- 
ters for his people.] (Bot.) A genus 
of coniferous troos, consisting of two 
species. Sequoia gigantea, the “ big 


tree ” of California, and S. semper- 
virenSythc redwood, both of which 
attain an immense height. 

Se-qnol'Bne (-enl, n. (Chem.) A 
liydrocarbon (Cijlli*) obtained in 
white fluorescent crystals, in the 
distillation products of tho needles 
of tho California “big tree” (Se~ 
quoin gigantea). 

Se-ragViO (se-r5Fyi or st-ral'yfi), 
n. [It. serragiioy originally, an in- 
closure of palisades, afterwards also, 
a palace, seraglio (by confusion with 
1 ‘er. serai a palai^e, an entirely differ- 
ent word), fr. .wrrare to shut, fr. LL. 
serra a bar for fastening doors, L. 

.sera. See Skhry, Beries.] 1. An 
iuelosure; a idaco of separation. 

[06.?.] 

I went to the Ghetto, whore the Jews 

dwell RK in a suburb, by tlieiiiKclves. I 
jtiissed by tlio pia/za Judea, whore tlioir 
siTOi/lio begins. Frclyn. 

2. The palace of the Grand Seignior, 
or Turkish sultan, at Constantinople, 

Inluabited by tlio sultan Ijlmaelf, and 
all tho officers nnd dependents of his 
court. In it are also kept tho females 
of tho harem. 

3. A harem ; a place for keeping 
wives or concubines ; sometimes, 
loosely, a pla<'e of licentious pleas- 
ure ; a house of debauchery. 

II Se-ra'l (eg-rU'f), n. [Per. serai, a ^ . 

or saraiy a palace, a king’s court, a iTth hirge* 

seraglio, an mn. Cf. Caravansary.] Pinca and Firs m 
A palace; a seraglio ; also, in the the bnrkgrnund. 
East, a place for tho accoramoda- ‘r, 

tion of travelers ; a caravansary, or Jtt”’ be^'S 

rest house. feet high. 

Sor^al-bu'mon (sSr^Sl-bu'mSn or 
Bvj'~)y n. (Phi/siol. Chem.) Serum albumin. 

II Se-rang' (se-r&ng'), n. [Per. sarhang a commander.] 
Tho boatswain of a Larcar or East Indian crew . 

II S 0 -ra'p 9 (si-rli'pli), n. [ 8 p. Axncr. sai'apr.] A blan- 
ket or shawl worn os an outer ganuent by the Bpauisli 
Americans, as in Mexico. 

Ser'apll (sSr'uf), n. ; pi. E. Seraphs (-ofis), Heb. Sera- 
phim (-Wlm). [Heb. seraphim, pi.] One of an ord< r 
of celestial beings, each having three pairs of wings. In 
ecclesiastical art nnd in poetry, a seraph is represented 
as one of a class of angels. Jsa. vi. 2 . 

As full, as perfect, In vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph tliat uduies and burns. Tope. 

Seraph moth (Zodl.), any one of numerous species of 
geometrid moths of the genus Lohophora, having the hind 
wings deeply bilobed, so tliat they soem to have six wings. 

Se-raph^lc (sft-rSf'Tk), l a. [Cf.. F. scraphique.] Of 

S 9 *rapll'l 0 -al (-I-kal), | or jicrtaiuing to a stuaph ; 
becoming, or suitable to, a seraph ; angelic ; suldinie ; 
pur© ; refined. ‘‘.Scrn/iAic arms and trophies,” Milfm. 

‘ * Seraphical fervor. ’ ’ Jcr. Tayl or. — So-raphlc-al-ly , 
adv. — S 9 -rtphlo-al-ne 8 B, n. 

So-nijdl'l-Ci 8 in (-T-Klx'm), n. The character, qunlitv. 


or state of a seraph ; ser.aphicalncss. (7?.] Cudwnrth. 

SBr'A-phlin (s6r'4-fTni), «. Tho Hebrew plural of 
Seraph. Cf. Cherubim. 

The double plural form .wrnf hivi.v ia fwmietiineB 
usen, as in the King James version of ihe Hiblc, Aw. vi. 
2 ana 6. 
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Ber^a-phi'na (sCr/d-fS'nA), n. 


Sai^a-plllne (»€r'tt-f5n), n. [From Bebaph.] {Mus.) 
A wiud iiiBtruiueut whose Bounding parts are reeds, con- 
sisting of a tldn tongue of brass playing freely through a 
slot in a plate. It lias a case, like a piano, and is played 
by meauB of a similar keyboard, the bellows being worke<l 
by tlie foot. The rnelodton is a jiortable variety of this 
instrument. 

II Sa-ra^pia (sf-ra^Is), n. [L., fr. Or. Saparriv, Scpa- 
iric.l {Myth.) An Egyptian deity, at first a symbol of 
the Nile, and so of fertility ; later, one of the divinities 
of the lower world. His worship was Introduced into 
Greece and Rome. 

Se-raalder (sS-risHiSr), n. [Turk., fr. Per. sfr head, 
chief 4" Ar. Ui.skcr an army.] A general or commander 
of land forces in the Turkish empire; especially, the 
coinmander-in-chief or minister of war. 

8a-raa1der-at0 (-tt), n. The office or authority of a 
seraskier. 

8er-lxFlli-ail (sSr-bJEnT-an), a. Relating to the lake 
of Berbonis in Egypt, which by reason of the sand blow- 
ing into it had a deceptive appearance of being solid 
land, but was a bog. 

A gulf profound as that Svrhonian bog ... 

■Where arniieB whole have aiuik. Milton. 

Ssre (eSr), a. Dry ; withered. Same as Seab. 
but with its ■omul it shook the fiaila 
That were so thin and sere. Coh'ndfje. 

Sere, 71. [F. .v^rrf.J claw; talon. [06.9.] Chap 7 na 7 i. 

i) Se-rein' (sr^-rfiN'), n. [F. Cf. Seksnadb, n.] (Me- 
teorol.) A mint, or very fine rain, which sometimes falls 
from a clear aky n few moments after sunset. Tyndall. 

Ser''e-nade^ (»6r^e-n5d'), n. [F. sh'hmde, It. sei'e- 
•nuta^ probably fr. L. sermiis serene (cf. Bbbene), misun- 
derstood as a derivative fr. L. sertia late. Cf. BoiBfe ] 
(il/u.9.) (a) Music sung or performed in the open air 
nt night; — usually applied to musical entertainments 
given in the open air at night, especially by gentlemen, 
in a spirit of gallantry, under the windows of ladies. 
(h) A piece of music suitable to be performed at such 
times. 

Ser e-nade', f. t. [intp. & p. p. Sbrbnaded ; p. pr. 

& vh. 71. Bp.KBNADwa.f To entertain with a serenade. 
Ser^e-nade', V. i. To perform a serenade. 

Ser^e-nad'er (-nad'Sr), n. One who serenades. 
Ser^e-na'ta (sSr/fi-nU'ta or -na'tA), 1 n. [It. serenatn. 
Ser'e-nate (sSr'd-nut), j Bee Serebadb.] 

(Mua.) A. piece of vocal music, especially one on an 
amorous subject ; a serenade. 

Or samate, which the starved lover sings 
To his proud fair. Milton. 

Tlie name arrenata was given by Italian compos- 
ers In the time of Handel, and by Handel himself, to a 
cantata of a pastoral or dramatic character, to a secu- 
lar ode, etc. ; also by Mozart and others to an orchestral 
composition, in several movements, midway between 
the suite of on earlier period and the modem symphony. 

Ur(we. 

Se-ren6^ (sJ-ren'), a. [L. .terenua ; cf. .tirrt>.trera to grow 
dry, Gr. aetpiyo^ hot, scorching.] 1. Bright ; clear ; un- 
obscured ; as, a aerenc sky. 

i'hc moon serene in glory mounts the sky. rnf e. 

Full many a ecm of purest my serene 

The dark uniiathoined caves of ocean bear. Grm/. 

2. Calm ; placid ; uudi8tur}>cd ; unrullled ; as, a ae- 
renfi aspect ; a sereTte soul. Miltoti. 

In several countries of Europe, Serene is given as 
a title to princes and the raombers of their families ; as. 
His Serene Highness. 

Drop ssrsns. (J/tfrf.) See Amaurosis. Milton. 

S6-r0Il•^ n. 1. Serenity ; clearness ; calmness. [/*o- 
efic] “ The of heaven.” Southey. 

To their master ia denied 

To shore their sweet serene. louno- 

2. [F. serein evening dew or damp. See Serein.] 
Evening air ; night chill. [.Ohs,'\ ” Some aerene blast 

me.” B. Jonson. 

Se-rene', r. t. [L. sertnare.l To make serene. ' 

Heaven and earth, a.s if contending, vie 
To raiflc hiH being, and hi* jviul. Thomson, i 
Se-renely, adv. l. in a serene manner ; clearly. i 
Mow Betting PherbuB ahone serenely bright. Pope, 

2. With unruffled temper ; coolly ; calmly. Prior. *' 
Se-rene^nesSt n. Serenity. Feltham. 

Se-ren^l-tnde (sJ-rSn'I-lud), n. Serenity. [Ofcjt.] ‘ 
l^ren'l-ty (-ty), n. [L. serenitas: cf.’F. ahhiiU.'] 

1. The quality or state of being serene ; clearness and ^ 
calmness ; quietness ; stillness ; peace. 

A general peace sod serenity newly succeeded a ginernl trouble. * 

air W. Temple. 

2. Calmness of mind ; evenness of temper ; undis- ^ 
turbed state ; coolness ; composure. 

I can not see how ony men should ever tranagreas those moral , 
rulea with confidence and serenity. Locke. 

Serenity is mven as a title to the members of | 
certain princely families in Europe ; as, Your Sere 7 iiiy. 

Serf (sSrf), n, [F., fr. L, serrus servant, slave ; akin 
to sen are to protect, preserve, observe, and perhaps \ 
originally, a client, a man under one’s protection. Cf. 
Serve, v. f.] A servant or slave employed in husbandry, ^ 
and in some countries attached to the soil and trans- 
ferred w ith it, as formerly in Russia. 

In England, at least from the reign of Henry 11., One only, | 
and that the inferior Kpecien (of villeins], existed. . . . But by . 
the cuptoins nt France and Germany, {lersons in this abject 
■tate Mrcm to have been called serfs, and distinguished from 
rillems, who were only iKmnd to fixed payments and duties in 
respect of their lord, though, os it seems, without any legal re- 
dresB if injured by him. Tiallam. 

Syn. — Serf, Slav*. A s/opc is the absolute property < 
of his master, and may l>e sold in any way. A xcr/, ac- 
cording to the strict sense of the term, is one bound to . 
work on a certain estate, and thus attached to the soil, 
and sold with it into the service of whoever jmrehaaes 
the land. 


A seraphine. Stti'Af 0 (sSrf^j ; 48), Sert'dom (-dfim), n. The sUte 

BAPH.] {Mtu.) or condition of a serf. 

1 are reeds, con- Serfhood (-hd6d), Strf'Uon (-Is’m), n. Serfage, 
reely through a Serge («8rj), n. [F. aerye, aarge, orlginallv, a silken 
0 , and is played stutf, fr. L. serica^ i. or neut. pi. of aericua silken. See 
rs being worke<l Bbkiceous, Bilk.] A woolen twilled stuff, much used as 
variety of this material lor clothing for both sexes. 

Bilk ssrge, a twilled silk fabric used mostly by tailors 
Sapamv, 2*pa- for lining parts of gentlemen’s coats, 
rst a symbol of Serge, n. [F. cierge.'\ A large wax candle used in 
if the divinities the ceremonies of various churches, 
introduced into Ber'gean-oy (sUr'jen-i^ or sSr'-), n. ; pi. SERORANCiEa 
(-siz). [Cf. Bbrgkantt.J The office of a sergeant ; ser- 
r. Per. ser head, geautahip. [Written also serjeanc^/.l 
[ or commander Sor^geailt (skrijent or aSht'- ; ‘27t), n. [P. sergent, fr. 
especially, tlie L. aerviesia^ -esitis^ p. pr. of aervire to serve. See Serve, 
and cf. Servant.] ["Written also aerjeant. Both spell- 
r authority of a ings are authorized. In Eu^nd aerjeant is usually pre- 
ferred, except for military officers. In the United States 
ing to the lake sergeant is common for civil officers also.] 1. Formerly, 
the sand blow- in England, an officer nearly answering to the more mod> 
of being solid ern bailiff of the hundred ; also, an officer whose duty 
was to attend on tlie king, and on the lord high steward 
og , . . in court, to arrest traitors and other offenders. He is 

Milton, now calleil aergeant-at-ai-mSy and two of these officers, by 
as Sear. allowance of the sovereign, attend on the houses of Par- 

ilg liament (one for each house) to execute their commands, 

Coh'ridfje. and another attends the Court of Chancery. 

6.9.] Chap 7 na 7 i. The serpeants of the town of Rome them Bouglit. Chancer. 
AdE, n.] (Me- The magistrates sent the serjeants, saying, Let thofte men go. 
lometimes falls 

set. lyndall. !■ Btrict in hla arrest. Hhak. 

nade, It. aet'e- 2 . (Mil.) In a company, battery, or troop, a nonemn- 
missioned officer next in rank above a corporal, whose 
. Cl. HoiREEj jg ^ instruct recruits in discipline, to form the 

‘ *!'' **“• 

bv imtiMnon I" U'® United Statea eervlre, beaiclea the mraranlt 

belonging to the companies there are, in each regfinent, 
ows 01 lauies. ^ sergeant r/iajor^ who is the chief noncominiHsioned olll- 
ormeu at such cer, and has important duties as the assistant to the adju- 
tant ; a guns termaster sergeant, who assists the quarter- 
INADBD ; p. pr. master ; a color sergeant, who carries the colors ; and a 
, a serenade. co7nmissarg sergeant, who assists in the care and distri- 
jJq bution of tfie stores. ttrdna7ice sergeants have charge of 

renades at military (losts. 

[It. serenatn. 3. (Taiw) A law’jrer of the highest rank, answering to 
ee BERENAns 1 the doctor of tlie civil law ; — called also serJeant nt law. 
iy one on an Blackstone. 

4. A title sometimes given to the servants of the 
sovereign ; as, sergeasxt surgeon, that is, a servant, or 
^ Milton, attendant, surgeon. [_Eng.'\ 
talian compos- 6* (Z 06 I.) The cobia. 

1 himself, fo a Drill ssrseant. (Mil.) Bee under Drill. — 8erKsant-at- 
ter, to a secu- anni, on officer of a legislative body, or of a deliberative 
0 on orchestral or judicial assembly, who executes commands in preserv- 
iway between ffig order and arresting offenders. See Bebobant, 1. - 
jm symphony. Ssrgeant niajor. (o) (Mil.) Bee the Note under def. 

Ortme. above. (6) (i'oci/.) The cow pilot. 
re.tcere to grow Ser'geant-oy (-Sj^), n. Same as Seroeancv. 


Ser'geant-nr (-^^h Id* t)F. sergenterie.'} Sec 
Skrgeanty. lR.\ [Written also se 7 'jea 7 itry.'[ 
Ser'goant-slllp, n. The office of a sergeant. 
8 er'geant-y (-y ), «• [Cf. OF. sergetitiCj LL. sergentia. 
See SBRaEANT.] (Eng. Law) Tenure of lands of the 
crown by an honorary kind of service not due to any 
lord, but to the king only. [Written also serjeanty.] 
Grand sergsoaty, a particular kind of tenure by wliich 
tlie tenant was DOund to do some special honorary ser- 
vice to the king in person, as to curry his banner, ids 
sword, or the like. Tomlins. Cowell, iilarkstonc, — 
Pstit ssrgsanty. Bee under Petit. 

Se'ri-al (sS'rI-</l), a. 1. Of or |>crtaining to a series ; 


consisting of a series ; appearing in successive parts or 
numbers ; as, a aerial work or publication. ” Olassific.a- 
tion . . . may bo more or less sen ffL” 21. Spencer. 

2. (Bot.) Of or pertaining to rows. Grny. 

Serial bomologr. (Biol.) f^o under Houoloot. — Serial 
symmetry. {Biot.) See under Symmetry. 

Se'rl-al, n. A publication appearing in a scries or 
succession of parts ; a tale, or other writing, published 
in successive numbers of a periodical. 

Se'ri-al'l-ty (-Sl'I-ty), n. The quality or state of suc- 
cession in a series; sequence. 21. Spencer. 

Se'rl-al-ly, adv. In a series, or regular order ; in a 
serial manner ; as, arranged senaWy / published «enVd/y. 

Se'rl-ate (sS^rl-tt), a. Arranged in a Bi rics or suc- 
cession ; pertaining to a series. — Se^rt-ftte-ly, adv, 

Se^rl-a'ttm (-5'tTm), adv. [NL.] In regular order ; 
one after the other ; severally. 

Se^ri-a'tlon (-S'shOn), n. (Chern.) Arrangement or 
position in a series. I 

Se-rt'oeona (s^-rTsh^s), a. [E. serHcus silken, sm*- 
cum Seric stuff, silk, fr. Sericus belonging to the Seres, 
Gr. Siipfc, a people of Eastern Asia, the modem Chi- 
nese, celebrated for their silken fabrics. Cf. Silk, Serge 
a woolen stuff.] 1. Of or jiertaining to silk ; consisting 
of silk : silky. 

2. (Bot.) Covered with very soft hairs pressed close 
to the surface ; a^ a sericeous leaf. 

3 . (Zo'dl.) Having a silklike luster, usually due to fine, 
close hairs. 

Ber'l-Cln (sSr'T-sIn), n. [L. scriew.? silken.] (Chem.) 
A gelatinous nitrogenous material extracted from crude 
silk and other siudlar liber by boiling water ; — called 
also silk gelatiti. 

8erl-0lte (sCr'I-sIt), n. [L. sericus silken.] (Min.) 
A kind of muscovite occiirrlng in silky scales having a 
fibrous structure. It is characteristic of sericite schist. 

II Ser^io-te^-um (sSrak-te^rl-Qm), n. [Bee Bbri- 
CI 0 IT 8 .I (ZoU.) A silk gland, as in the silkworms. 

Serl-enl^tnre (s^in-kUPtfir), n. [Bee Bbbjcboub, and 
Culture.] The raising of silkworms. 

0e«e (sS/rS), n. [Cf. F. s^Hc.] Scries. [06/.] 
il fler^l-e^llie (sfir'I-SOni), n. [Native name.] (Zodl.) 


A large South American bird (Dicholophus, or Cariama^ 
cristaia) related to the cranes. It is often ^ 

domesticated. Called also cariama. efjA 

Se^rtee (sS'rSz or sS'rT-Sz ; 277), n. [L. 
series, fr. serere, sertum, to join or bind to- 
gether ; cf. Gr. ciptiv to 
fasten, Skr. sarit thread. 

Cf. Assert, Desert a 
itiide. Exert, Insert, 

number 

things or 

stamding or 

coeding in order, 

and connected 

by a like relo- 

tion ; sequence ; 

order ; course ; 

a succession of ' 

things; as, a 

continuous se- 

Ties of cal am- „ . 

itous events. Benema. 

During Home years hl» life was a scries of triumphi. Macaulay. 

2. (Biol.) Auy comprehensive group of animals or 
plants including several subordinate related groups. 

Bomotimes a series includes several classes ; some- 
times only orders or families ; in other cases only species. 

3. (Math.) An indefinite number of terms succeeding 
one another, each of which is derived from one or more 
of the preceding by a fixed law, called the law of the 
series ; as, an arithmetical aeries ; a geometrical series. 

Ser^ (sRr'Tn), n. [F. jrerirj.] (ZoU.) A European 
finch (Serinus hortulantia) closely related to the canary. 

Ser'lne (sfir'In or -en), 71. [L. «cncu/ silken.] (Chem.) 
A white crystalline nitrogenous substance obtained by 
the action of dilute sulphuric acid on silk gelatin. 
Se^rl-o-oom'lo (se^ri-fi-kbm'Ik), I a. Having a mlx- 
Se^rl-o-comlo-^ (-Y-kal), j ture of serious- 

ness and sport ; serious and comical. 

Se'rl-One (se'rT-Rs), a. [L. serius : cf. P. s6rietiz,hL. 
scriosus.) 1. Grave in manner or disiiosition ; earnest; 
thoughtful ; solemn ; not light, gay, or volatile. 

Me i* Always serious, yet there is about hi* manner a grace- 
ful ease. Macaulay. 

2. Really intending what is said ; being in earnest ; 

not jesting or deceiving. Bearonsjield. 

3. Imiiortant ; weighty ; not trifling ; grave. 

The holy Scriptures bring to our eors the most serious thing* 
in the world. Young. 

4 . Hence, giving rise to apprehension ; attended with 
danger ; as, a serious Injury. 

Syn. — Grave; solemn; earnest; sedate; important; 
weiglity. Bee Grave. 

— Se'rl-olui-ly, adv. — Se^rl-oxis-neBS, n. 

Ser'lph (sSr'Tf), n. (Tijpe Founding) See Ceripk. 
Ser'Jeant (sSr'jcnt or ser'-), Ser^jeant-oy, etc. See 
Sergeant, Sbrobantcy, etc. 

Bsijsant-at-anns. See Sergeant-at-arms, under Ser- 
geant. 

Sor-moci-na^tion (KSr-mRsT-na'shHn), n. [L. sermo- 
cinatio. See Sermon.] The making of speeches or ser- 
mons; sermonizing. [06/.] F*cacham. 

Ser-moo'l-na^tor (sgr-mOg'T-nS'ter), n. [L.] One 
who makes sermons or speeches. [06/.] Jlowell. 

Ser^mon (sSr'mlln), «. [OE. sennovn, .sennun, F. 
sermon, fr. L. /er/no, -onis, a speaking, discourse, prob- 
ably fr. serere, sertum, to join, connect ; hence, a con- 
nected speech. See Series.] 1. A discourse or ad- 
dress ; a talk ; a writing ; as, the sermotis of Chaucer. 
[06/,] Chaucer. 

2. Specifically, a discourse delivered in public, usually 
by a clergyman, for the purpose of religious instruction, 
and grounded on some text or passage of Scripture. 

Thi* our life exempt from public haurifs 
FindH tunguea in tree*, books in the running brooks, 
iSermous in stones and good in everything. Shak. 

His preaching much, but more hi« practice, wrought. 

A living semxon of the truth* he taught. Vryden. 

3. Hence, a serious address ; a lecture on one’s con- 
duct or duty; an exhortation or reproof; a homily,' — 
often in a depreciatory sense. 

Ser'mon, v. i. [Cf. OF. sermoner, F. termonner to 
lecture one.] To speak; to discourse; to compose or 
deliver a sermon. [06/.] Hotinshed. 

What needvth it to sermon of It more f Chaucer. 
Ber'mon, v. t. 1. To discourse to or of, as in a ser- 
mon. [06«.] Spenser. 

2. To tutor ; to lecture. \Poetic] Shak. 

Ber'inoil-eei^ (-8rO, W. A sermonizer. B. Jonson. 
Ber'mon-er (serimtln-Sr), n. A preacher ; a serraon- 
izer. [2)erogat{ve or Jocose] Thackeray. 

Ber^mon-et' (-6t'), n. A short sermon. [Written also 
sermonette.] 

fier-mon'lo (eSr-mRn'Tk), ) a. Like, or appropriate 
Ser-mon^iO-Al (-T-kal), ( to, a sermon ; grave and 

didactic, [if,] “Conversation . . . satirical or sermoti- 
ic.'* l^rof. Wuson. Sermonical style.” V. Enor. 

Ser'mon-ing (sSr^mfin-Tng), n. The act of discours- 
ing ; discourse ; instruction ; preaching. [06/.1 (■haucer, 
Ber'tnon-ieh, a. Resembling a Hcrmon. [if.] 
Ser'mon-ist, n. See Bebmonizer. 

Ber'moii'lie (-is), v. i. [imp. p. p. Bermonizbd 
(-I zd) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Sermonizing (-Fzing).] 1. To 
compose or write a sermon or sermons ; to preach. 

2. To inculcate rigid rules, [if.] Chesterfield. 

Ber^mon-lie, V. t. To preach or discourse to ; to affect 
or influence by meaxis of a sermon or of sermons, [if.] 
Which of us shall sing or aermonizs the other fast asleep f 

ImmUot. 

Sernnoil-Fier (-I^zSr), n. One who sermonizes. 
Ser'e-Un (sgr'fi-lln or iSr'-), n. [iS'crum -f- 1* oleum 
oil.] (Physiol. Chem.) (a) A peculiar fatty aubstaooe 
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found in the blood, . 
terin, etc. A body foimi 

led in the intestinea from the choleeterin of the 


j a mixture of fata, oholea- 
1 in fecal matter and thought 
to be formed in the inteatinea from the cho' 
bile ; — called alao stercorin^ and gtercoUn, 

B6‘TOO^ (ai-rdbn' ; 277), ) n. [Sp. seron a kind of ham* 
So-toon^ (aS.rdbn'), ) per or paxmier, aug. of sera 
a large pannier or baaket.] Same as Cxroon. 

Tliia word aa expreaaing a quantity or weight has 
no definite aigniflcation. McElrath. 

Se'rOBO^ (sS'rBa/), o. Beroua. [06«.} Dr. D. More. 
Se-roi'l-W (a«-r6i'T-ty), n. [Of. F. strosiii. See Sa* 
ROUS.] 1. The quality or state of being serous. 

2. {Physiol.) A thin watery animal fluid, aa synovial 
fluid and pericardial fluid. 

Sei/O-tlae (sfir'ft-tln or -tin), n. [F. s^roiine, fr. L. 
^ero/inuA that comes or happens late.] (Zool.) The Eu- 
ropean long-eared bat ( Vespentgo serotinus). 

j^rot^l-nons (st-rSt^T-ufis), a. [L. serotinus, fr. serus 
late.] (Biol.) Appearing or blossoming later In the sea- 
than is customary with allied specm 


son than is customary ' 
Se'roai (sS'rfis), a. 


ith allied species. 
[Of. F. skreux. 


See Skbum.] 


(Physiol.') (a) Thin; watery; like serum; as, the serous 
fluids, (b) Of or pertaining to serum; as, the serous 
glands, membranes, layers. Bee Serum. 

Beroos msmbrane. (Anat.) Bee under Mrmbhahe. 

, I"- 

IlSei^pons (sSr'pfinz), n. [L. See Serpbet.] (As- 
iron.) A constellation represented as a serpent hold by 
Berpentarlas. 

mr'pent (-pent), n. [F., fr. L. serpens, -entis (sc. 
hestia), fr. serpens, p. pr. of serpere to creep ; akin to 
Gr. ipireiv, Bkr. sarp, and perhaps to L. repere, E. 
reptile. Of. Herpes.] 1. (Zo'61.) Any reptile of the order 
Ophidla; a snake, especially a large snake. See Illust. 
under Ophidia. 

l^P'The serpents are mostly long and slender, and 
move partly by bending the body Into undulations or 
folds and pressing thorn against objects, and partly by 
using the free edges of their ventral scales to cling to 
rough surfaces. Many species glide swiftly over the 
nound, some burrow m the eartii, others live in trees. 
A few are entirely aquatic, and swim rapidly. See 
Ophidia, and Fano. 

2. Fig. : A subtle, treacherous, malicious person. 

3. A species of firework having a serpentine motion as 
it passes through the air or along the ground. 

4. (Astron.) The constellation Serpens. 

6 . (Mus.) A bass wind instrument, of a loud and 
coarse tone, formerly much used in 
military bands, and sometimes in- 
troduced into the orchestra ; — so 
called from its form. 

Pharaoh’s lerpsnt (C'Aem.), mercu- 
ric sulphocyanate, a combustible 
white substance which In burning Serpent {Mua.). 
gives off a poisonous vapor and loaves a peculiar brown 
voluminous residue which is expelled in a sorpeutino 
form. It is employed as a scientific toy. ■— Serpent cu- 
cumber (Hot.), tlte lon^ slender, surpontme fruit of tlie 
cucurbitareous plant Trichosnnthes colubrina ; also, the 
plant itself. - Serpent eagle (Zobl.), any one of several 
species of raptorial birds of the genera Clrca'Htts and 
Spilomis, which prey on serpents. They inhabit Africa, 
Southern Europe, and India. The European serpent 
eagle is Circa'etus Gallicus, — Serpent eater. (Zo'ol.) (a) 
Tlie secretary Itird. (&) An Asiatic antelope; the mark- 
boor. - Serpent fish (ZooL), a fish (Cevola ruhe.fcens) with 
a long, thin, compressed body, and a bai 




ig, thin, compressed body, and a band of red running 
lengthwise. — Serpent itar (Zo'ol.). an ophiuron ; a brittle 
star. — Serpent's tongue (Paleon.), the fossil tooth of a 
shark ; ~ so called from its resemblance to a tongue with 
Its root. — Serpent withe (Bot.), a West Indian climbing 
plant (Aristolochia odorattssima). — Tree lerpent (Zodl.), 
any species of African serpents belonging to the family 
Bendrophidie. 

Ser'pent, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Sbrpbntbd ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Bbrpbntino.] To wind like a serpent ; to crook 
about; to meander. [D.] “The serpenting of the 
Thames. “ Iivelyn. 

Bsr'pent, V. t. To wind ; to encircle. [D.] Evelyn. 

II Ser^pen-U'rl-a (s3r'p«n-t5'rT-A), n. [L. (sc. herba), 
it. serpens serpent.] (Med.) The fibrous aromatic root 
of the Virginia snokeroot (Aristolochia Serpentaria). 

II Ser^pon-U'll-llS (-Ks), n. [NL.,fr. L. serpens eex- 
pent.] (Astron.) A constellation on the equator, lying 
between Scorpio and Hercules ; — called also Ophiuchus. 

Ber-pon'ti-tonii (sSr-pSn'tT-fdrm), a. [L. serpens a 
le^ent -f- -form.'] Having the form of a serpent. 

Ser^pen-tlg^e-nOlUI (sSr'p^n-tTj'fr-ntls), a. [L. serpens, 
-entis, a serpent -f -genous : cf. L. serpentigena.] Bred 
of a serpent. 

Ser^MIl-tlne (sSr'pSn-tin), a. [L, serpentinus : cf. F. 
serpentin.] KesembUng a serpent ; having the shape or 
qualities of a serpent ; subtle ; winding or turning one 
way and the other, like a moving serpent ; anfractuous ; 
meandering ; sinuous ; sigsag ; as, serpentine braid. 

Thy shape 

Like his, and color serpentine, Milton. 

Ssr^ptB’tllls, n. [Cf. (for sense 1) F. serpentine, 
(for sense 21 seip^in.] 1. (ATi’n.) A mineral or rock 
consisting ohiofly of the hydrous silicate of magnesia. It 

Isusualli ' 

or mottl 
Precious^ 
oil-green color. 

Serpentine has been largely produced by the 
alteration of other minerals, espemally of chrysolite. 

2. (Ordnance) A kind of ancient cannon. 

Bei/ptn-tlss, e. i. To serpentize. [JR.] Lyttlelon. 

Ber'pen-tlne-lT, adv. In a serpentine manner. 

Bsrpen-till'l-ail (sSr^pSn-tTn'Y-an), n. (Ecel.) Bee 
2d Ophite. 

Bsr'ptn-tlll-lM (s3r'pSn-tTn4E), V. t. (Min.) To con- 
vert (a magnesian silicate) into serpentine. — 80tp9B- 
toi-Bsmon (-ttn'T-iE'shttn), n. 


8t]r^pMI-ti<'llOIIS (sHr'plin-tFiiiis), a. Relating to, or 
like, serpentine ; as, a rock serpentinous in character. 

Bsr'ptnt-ize (sSr'pcnt-iz), V. i. To turn or bend like 
a serpent, first in one direction and then in the opposite ; 
to meander ; to wind ; to serpentine. [K.] 

The river runt before the door, and eerjicntizes more than you 
can conceive. H'alpole. 

Ber'pent-ry (-rj^), n. 1. A winding like a serpent's. 
2. A place inhabited or infested by serpents. 
Ser'pent-toimad^ (-t&ngd'), a* (Zodl.) Having a 
forked tongue, like a serpent. 

Ser'pet (sSr'pgt), n. [L. sirpus, scirpus, a rush, bul- 
rush.] A basket. [06 a.1 Ainsworth. 

llBer-r 

a curv< 


ir-pette' (sSr-pSt'), n. [F.] A pruning knife with 
^ea blade. Knight. 

Btr-plg^-nous (sSr-pTj'Y-nas), a. [Cf. T. serpigi- 
neux.] ^Med.) Creeping; — said of * ' 


"Med.) Creeping;'— said of lesions which heal 
over one portion while continuing to advance at another. 

II Ser-pl^go (sSr-pi'gfi ; 277), n. [LL., fr. L. serpere 
to creep.] (Med.) A dry, sc^y eruption on the skin ; 
especially, a ringworm. 

Ser'po-let (siTr'pft-lSt), n. [F.] (Bot.) Wild thyme. 

^ . ^ ^ Seupula (-15), B. 

Bbrpdlas (-lAz). [L., a little 

snake. Bee Serpent.] (Zo'61.) 
Any one of numerous sjiecies 
of tubicolotts annelids of tlie ge- 
nus Serpula and allied genera of 
the family Serpulida. They se- 
ciuc 


11 Bar^pn-U (s3i^pfi 



Crete at 


ucareous tube, which is 



Serpulas. A Serpula and Tubes. Nut. size. B Cephalic Ap- 
pendages of Hi/droide$ dtanthus ; o Operculum. 

usually irregularly contorted, but is sometimes spirally 
coiled. The worm has a wreath of plumelike and often 
bright-colored gills around its head, and usnally an oper- 
culum to close the aperture of its tube when it retracts. 

Ser^pu-Ute (ser^pfi-Ut), n. A fossil serpula shell. 

Sorr (sSr), V. t. [F. serrer. See Berry.] To crowd, 
press, or drive together. [05^.] Bacon. 

Ser-ra^noid (s8r-r5'nold), n. [NL. Serranus, a tyi>- 
ical genus (fr. L. serra a Baw)-|- -on/.] (Zo'61.) Any fish 
of the family Serranidae, which includes the striped 
boss, the black sea bass, and many other food fishes. — 
a. (Zool.) Of or pertaining to the Serranidae. 

Ber'rate (sSr'rat), l a. [L. serraius, fr. serra a saw ; 

Ser^ra-tod (-ra-tsd), f perh.ap8 akin to secare to cut, 
£. saw a cutting instrument. Cf. Bisbra.] 1. Notched 
on the edge, like a saw. 

2. (Bot.) Beset with teeth pointing forwards or up- 
wards ; as, serrate leaves. 

Doubly isrratc, having small serratures upon 
the large ones, as the leaves of the elm. — 
Berrate-cUiate, having fine hairs, like the eye- 
lashes, on the serratures ; — said of a leaf. — 
Serrate-dentate, haviflg the serratures toothed. 

Ser-ra'tlOIl (-rS'shfin), n. 1. Condition of 
being serrate ; formation in the shape of a saw. 

2. One of the teeth in a serrate or serrulate 
margin. 


B«r-ra'ti-r08'tnd (-tl-rbs'tral), a. [Serrate 

: ; o/.)Havii 

that of a toucan. 


rostral.] (ifod/.) Having a toothed bill, like 




Bsr-ra'tor (sgr-rS'tbr), n. [NL.] (Zo'61.) 

The ivory gxUl eoumeus), 

Bar'ra-turo (sSrirA-tfir ; 135), n. [L, serratura a saw- 
ing, fr. serrare to saw.] 1. A notching, like that between 
the teeth of a saw, in the edge of anything. Martyn. 
2. One of the teeth in a serrated ^ge ; a serration. 
Ber'rl-oa^ted (sSr'rl-kS^ted), a. [See Bericboub.] 
Covered with fine silky down. 

Ser'rl-oam (-kfim), a. [L. serra saw -j- eomu hern.] 
(Zool.) Having serrated antennm. 

Sar^-OOrn, n. (Zo'61.) Any one of a 
numerous tribe of beetles (SeiTicomia). 

The joints of tlie antenna) are prominent, 
thus producing a serrate appearance. See 
Jllust. under Antenna. 

Ber'rled (sSrirtd), a. [Bee Berbt.] 

Crowded; compact; dense; pressed to- 
gether. 

Nor oeemed it to relax theiraerned flics. Milton. Serrlcom (Lu- 
II SM-rtl'e-ra (rir-rlM-ri), n. p/. [NL., S.SKd 
f r. L. .erra saw +/«rrc to bear.] (Ziwl.) **** ‘ 

A division of Hymenoptera comprising the sawflies. 

II Ser^rl-ros'tres (ser'rl-rbs'trBz), n.pl. [NL,, fr. L. 
serra saw -4- rostnim beak.] (Zool.) Same as Laxslu- 

ROSTRES. 

Sar^oas (sBr'rfis), a. [L. serra a saw.] Like the 
teeth of a saw ; jagg^. [06# J Sir T. Browne. 

(oBrirv-U), n. [iu, a little saw.] (Zool.) 
The red-breasted merganser. 

Sar^-lata (sBr'ry-ltt), 1 a, [L. serrula a little saw, 
Ber'ni-lA'tM (-IS^tBd), | dim. of #erra a saw.] Finely 
serrate ; having very minute teeth. 

Ser^ni-U'tim (-Ifi'shttn), n. 1. The state of being 
notched minutely, like a fine saw. Wright. 

2 . One of the teeth in a serrulate margin. 

Sar'ry (sBr'ry), v. t, [inw. Sl p. p. Serried (-rid) ; p. 
ir. & VO. n. Sekstino.I [f. serrer, LL, serrare, serare. 


pr, & vb. n. SEksTiNo.l 
from L. set'Q a bar, bolt ; 


akin to Sfi'frr to join or 


bind 


Bee Series.] To crowd; to press together. 
j in the form serried, or a.] 


together. 

[Now perhaps only in the form serried, i ^ 

II Sar^tn-U^-a (sSritfi-lfi'rl-A), n. lNU., dim. fr. L. 
serta a garland.] (Zo'61.) A mnus of delicate branching 


hydroids having small sessile bydrotbecas along the sides 
of the branches. 

Ser^tu-la'ri-an (-an), n. (Zodl.) Any species of Ser- 
tularia, or of Sertularidae, a family of 
hydroids having branched chltinous 
stems and simple sessile hydrothecue. 

Also used adjectively. 

Be'nim (sS'rQm), n. [L., akin to 


A tliiu watery fluid, containing more 
or less albumin, secreted by the serous 
membranes of the body, such os the 
pericardium and peritoneum. 

Blood senua, the pale yellowbh fluid 
which exudes from the clot formed in 
the coagulation of the blood ; the ll<i- 
uid portion of the blood, after removal 
of the blood corpuscles and the fibrin. 

— Muscle tenun, tiie thin Watery fluid 
whicli separates from the muscles after 
coagulation of the muscle plasma ; the 
watery portion of the pfusma. See 
Muscle plasma, under Plasma. — Sc- 
rum albumin (Physiol. Chem.). an al- Sertularian (Ser- 
buminous body, closely related to egg tularia pumila). 
albumin, present in nearly all s<*rous Nat. aize. 
fluid! ; esp., the albumin of blood 
serum. — Scrum globulin (Physiol. Chem.), paraglobulin. — 
Scrum of milk (Physiol. Chem.), the whey, or fluid portion 
of milk, remaining after removal of the casein and fat. 
Berr's-ble ^s^rv'A-b’l), a. [Bee Serve.] 1. Capable 



of being servoi 
2. [L. servabilis.] 
Berr'age (-Aj ; 48V 

slavery ; servitude, [i 


Capable of being preserved. [D.] 
i8), n. [Cf. F. sewage.] Serfage ; 


sertml.] 



Obs.y 

Serial (sSr'vrtl), n. [Cf. P. 

African wild cat (/'>- 
Us serval) of mod- 
erate size. It has 
rather long legs and 
a tail of mi^erate 
length. Its color is 
tawny, with black . 
spots on the body I 
and rings of black 
on the tail. 

Ber'val-lne (-In), 
a. (Zool.) Related 
to, or resembling, the serval. 

BeiT'Ant (sSrv'ant), n. [OK. servant, servaunt, F. 
servant. Si. &p. pr. of servv- to serve, L. servire. See 
Serve, and cf. Sebobant.] 1. One who serves, or does 
services, voluntarily or on compulsion ; a person who is 
employed by another for menial offices, or for other la- 
bor, and is subject to his command ; a iwrson who labors 
or exerts himself for the benefit of another, his master 
or employer ; a subordinate helper, “ A yearly hired 
zerron/.” Lev. xxv. W. 

Mrn in office have bepun to think tlicmBtdves mere affriit.** and 
HwantB of tl>C‘ appointing power, and not agents of tlic pov- 
ernment or the country. I), ff'f/iswr. 

In a legal sense, stewards, factors, bailiffs, and 
otner agents, are servants for the time they are employed 
in such character, as they act in subordination to others. 
Bo any person may be legally the servant of another, in 
whose business, and under whose order, direction, and 
control, he is acting for the time being. Chitty. 

2. One in a state of subjection or bondage. 

Thou WDBt B terranf in the land of Egypt. Dent. v. 15. 

3. A professed lover or suitor ; a gallant. [06#.] 

In my time a ntn aunt was I one. Chaucer. 

Servant of aervanti, one debased to the lowest condition 
of servitude. — Your humble lervant, or Tour obedient oerv- 
ant, phrases of civility often used in closing a letter. 

Our bettera tell ua they are ovr humble eervanti, but under- 
stand UB to be their elavea. Hwift. 

Berr'ant, v. t. To subject. [06#.] Shak. 

Benr'ant-EM, n. A maidservant. [06#.] WycUJ. 

B^'ant-ry (-ry), n. A body ol servants ; servant 
collectively. [//.] 

Berve (»3rv), v. t. [imp. A p. p. Berv’BD (sSrvd) ; p. 
pr. & i6. «. Servino.] [OE. serven, sert irn, OF. & F. 
servir, fr. L. servire; akin toservns a servant or slave, 
#m»arc to protect, preserve, observe ; cf. Eend har to 
protect, havrva protecting. Cf. Conserve, Desert 
merit, Dessert, Observe, Sere, Sergeant.] 1. To work 
for; to labor in behalf of; to exert one’s self continu- 
ously or statedly for the benefit of ; to do «ervlc<> for ; to 
be in the employment of, as an inferior, doinostic, serf, 
slave, hired assistant, official helper, etc. ; specifically, 
in a religious sense, to obey and worship. 

God is ipy witness, whom I serve with my spirit. Bom. 1. 9. 

Jacob loved Rachel ( and said, I will sen'c thee seven years 
for Rachel thy younger daiiglUer. Ocn. xxix. IH. 

No man can serve two masters. Matt. vi. 24. 
Hod I but served my God with half the zeal 
1 aen'ec/ my king, he woiild not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shak. 

2. To be subordinate to; to act a secondary part un- 
der ; to appear as the inferior of ; to minister to. 

Bodies bright and greater should not serve 

Th« lets not bright. Ifitton. 

3. To be suitor to; to profess love to. [06#.] 

To serve a lady in his beste wise. Chaucer. 

4* To wait upon ; to supply the wants of ; to attend ; 
apecifloally, to wait upon at table ; to attend at meals ; 
to supply with food ; as, to serve customers in a shop. 
Others, pampered in their shameles* pride, 

Are served in plate ond in their chariots ride. J/rydett. 

B- Hence, to bring forward, arrange, deal, or distribute. 


else, OnlteT r«de, fvll, Bp» toi; pUf; fdbd, fcfbtT out, oil; Mir; go; ting, ink; then, thin; Don; xh ^ z in azure. 
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SESQUISALT 


as a portion of anythlngr, e8i)ocially of food prepared for 
eatiiijj ; — often with up ; formerly with in. 

Hid tiicm cover the table, serve in the meat, and we will cnnie 
In to dinner. Hhak. 

Some part he roanta, then serves it up lo drcsBcd. Dryden. 

0. To perform tlio duties belonging to, or required in 
or for ; lienee, to bo of use to ; to benefit ; as, a curate 
serve two churcheH ; to serve one’s country. 

7. To contribute or conduce to; to promote; to be 
sulBcieiit for ; to satisfy ; as, to serve one’s turn. 

Turn it Into some advantage, by observing where it can serve 
another end. Jer. Taylor. 

8. To answer or be (in the place of something) to ; as, 
a sofa serves one for a seat and a couch. 

9. To treat ; to behave one’s self to ; to requite ; to 
act toward ; as, he served me very 111. 

10. To work ; to operate ; as, to serve the guns. 

11. (Law) (a) To bring to notice, deliver, or exocuto, 
either actually or constructively, in such manner ns tlie 
law requires; as, to serve a summons. (A) To make 
legal service upon (a person named in a writ, summons, 
etc.) ; as, to serve a witness with a subpoena. 

12. To pass or spend, as time, esp. time of punish- 
ment ; as, to serve a term in prison. 

13. To copulate with ; to cover ; as, a horse serves a 
mare ; — said of the male. 

14. (Tennis) To lead off ?n delivering (the ball). 

16. (Xaut.) To wind spun yam, or the like, tightly 
around (a rope or cablo, etc.) so as to protect it from 
chafing or from the weather. See under Sxbvino. 

To attnre an attachment or a writ of attachment ( /.oud, to 
levy it on tJio person or goods by seizure, or to seize. — 
To serve an ezecatlon (Lnir)^ to levy it on lands, goods, 
or person, by seizure or taking possession. — To serve on 
office, to discharge a public duty. — To servo a proceis 
(Z<rnO, in genera], to read it, so as to give due uotice to 
the party concerned, or to leave au attested copy with 
him or his attorney, or at his usual place of abode. — To 
serve a warrant, to read it, and seize the person against 
whom it is issued. — To serve a writ (ZauO, to read it to 
the defendant, or to leave an attested copy at his usual 
place of abode. — To serve one oat, to retaliate upon ; to 
requite. “I’ll serve you out for this.*’ C. Kingsley. — 
To serve one rlaht, to treat, or cause to befall one, ac- 
cording to his deserts ; — used commonly of ill deserts ; 
as, it serves the scoundrel riy/it. — To serve one’s self of, 
to avail one’s self of ; to make use of. [A 0<iliicisinl 

I will sen'e mt/scl/'q/'tbis concession. Chill ingworth. 
— To serve out, to distribute ; as, to sen e out rations. — 
To serve the time or the hour, to regulate one’s actions by 
the re<iuiremunts of the time instead of by one’s duty ; 
to bo a timeserver. [ Obs.] 

They think herein we snwv the time, because thereby we 
either hold or seek preferment. JJooker. 

Syn. — To obey ; minister to ; subserve ; promote ; 
idd ; help ; assist ; bouofit ; succor. 

Sonra (sSrv), v. i. 1. To be a servant or a slave ; to 
be employed in labor or other business for another ; to 
be in subjection or bondage ; to render menial service. 

The Lord shall give thee rest . . . from the hard bondage 
wherein thou wost made to serve. ha. xlv. .1. 

3. To perform domestic offices; to bo occupied with 
household affairs ; to prepare and dish up food, etc. 

But .Martha . . . said, Lord, dost thou not care that tiiy sister 
hath left me to serve alone Y Luke x. 40, 


3. To be in service ; to do duty ; to discharge the re- 
quireinont-s of an office or employment. Specifically, to 
act in the public service, as a soldier, seaman, etc. 

Many . . . who had before been great commanders, but now 
served as private gentlemen without pay. KnoUes. 

4. To be of use ; to answer a purpose ; to suffice ; to 
suit ; to be convenient or favorable. 

This little brand will serve to light your fire. 

As occasion sertY.?, this noble queen 
And prince shall follow with a fresh supply. Shak. 

6 . (Tennis^ To lead off in delivering the ball. 

Sarv'or (-er), n. 1. One who serves. 

2 . A tray for dishes ; a salver. Randolph 

Ser'vl-an (sSr^vt-on), a. Of or pertaining to Servia, 
a kingdom of Southern Europe. — n. A native or in- 
habitant of Servia. 

Sarr'lce (sSrv'ls), n, , or SerrToa tree' (trW). [Prop- 
erly, the tree whi(di bears serves, OE. .terves, pi., service 
^rrles, AS. syrfe service tree ; akin to L. sorbiis.~[ (Bot. ) 
A name given to several trees and shrubs of the genus 
Pyrus, as Pyrus donxeslica and P. torminalis of Europe, 
the various species of mountain ash or rowan tree, and 
the American shad bush (see S^ad bush, undeg Suad). 
TliCy have clusters of small, edible, applelikc berries. 

Bsrvioe bem (Bot.), the fruit of any kind of service 
tree. In British America the name is especially applied 
to that of the several species or varieties of the shad I 
bush {Amelanchier). 


Berrlca, n. [OE. servise, OF. servise, .tervice, F. 
service, from L. servitium. Bee Skrvs.] 1. The act of 
serving ; the occupation of a servant ; the performance 
of labor for the benefit of another, or at another’s com- 
mand ; attendance of an inferior, hired helper, slave, etc., 
on a superior, employer, master, or the like; also, spir- 
itual obedience and love. “ 0 God . . . whose service is 
perfect freedom.” Bk. of Com. Prayer. 

Madam, I entreat true peace of you. 

Which I will purchase with my duteous service. Shak. 

God requires no man’s service upon hanl and unreasonable 
terms. TiUotson. 


2. The deed of one who serves ; labor performed for 
another ; duty done or required ; office. 

I have served him from the hour of my nativity, . . . and 
have nothing st his hands for my service biit blows. Shnk. 

I’his poem was the last piece of service 1 did for my master, 
King diaries. Dryden. 

To iro on the forlorn hope Is a service of peril j who will un- 
dertake it if it be not also a service, of honor ? Macaulay. 

S. Office of devotion ; official religious duty performed ; 


religious rites appropriate to ony event or ceremonial ; 
as, a burial service. 

'J'he outward st-rriVr of ancient reUgion, the rites, coremonics, 
and cereuiouittl vestments of the old law. Coleridge, 

4. Hence, a musical composition for use in churches. 

6. Duty^rformed in, or appropriate to, any office or 
charge ; official function ; hence, specifically, military 
or naval duty ; performance of the duties of a soldier. 

When hi* Cometh to experience of service abroad ... he mak- 
eth a worthy soldier. Spenser , 

6. Useful office ; advantage conferred ; that which 
promotes interest or happiness ; benefit ; avail. 

The stork's plea, when taken in a net, was the service slie did 
in picking up venomous creatures. JL' Estrange. 

7. Profession of respect; acknowledgment of duty 
owed. “Pray, do my service to his majesty.” Shak. 

8. The act and manner of bringing food to the persons 
who eat it ; order of dishes at table ; also, a set or num- 
ber of vessels ordinarily used at table ; as, the service 
was tardy and awkward ; a service of plate or glass. 

There was no extraordinary service seen on the board. 

JJakewill. 


9. (Law) The act of bringing to notice, either actually 
or constructively, in such manner as is prescribed by law ; 
as, the service of a subpoena or on attachment. 

10. (Naui.) The materials used for serving a rope, 
otc., os ^un yam, small linos, etc. 

11. (Tenms) The act of serving the ball. 

12. Act of serving or covering. See Sbbve, v. A, 13. 

Service book, a prayer book or tuissal. — Service line 

( Tennis), a lino parallel to the not, and at a distance of 21 
feet from it. — Service of a writ, process, otc. {Law), per- 
sonal delivery or communication of the writ or process, 
etc. , to the par^ to bo affected by it, so as to subject him 
to Its operation ; the reading of it to the person to whom 
notice Is intended to be given, or tho leaving of an at- 
tested copy with the person or his attorney, or at his 
usual place of abode. — &«rvics of an attachment (Law), 
the Belziug of the person or goods according to the direc- 
tion. — Service of an execution (Law), the levying of it 
upon the giwds^ estate, or iiorsou oi tho defendant. — 
Service pipe, a pipe connecting maiiiH with a dwelling, as 
In gas miiea, ana the like. Tomlinson. — To accept service. 
(Alim) oee under Accbpt. — To soe aervioe (Mil.), to do 
duty in the presence of the enemy, or in actual war. 

Senr^ce-a-ble (sorv'Is-A-b’I), a. 1. Doing service ; 
promoting happinese, interest, advantage, or any good ; 
useful to any end ; adapted to any gi>od end or use ; bene- 
ficial ; advantageous. “ jServtccrtAA? to religion and learn- 
ing.” Atterbury. Serviceable tooh.^' Macaulay. 

I know thee well, a srrvicenhle villain. Shak. 

2. Prepared for rendering service ; capable of, or fit 
for, the performance of duty ; hence, active ; diligent. 

Courteou# he was, lowly, and scrvysahle. Chaucei-. 

Bright-hamessed angels sit in order scrtnceable. Milton. 

Seeing her so sweet and scrviccuhtc. Tennyson. 

— Servloe-a ble-noM, n. — 8ervloe-a>bly, adv. 

BerV'lce-age (-aj), n. Servitude. [OA^.J Fairfax. 

Serv^-ent (-l-cut), a. [L. servie.ns, •entis, p. pr. Bee 
SEnvB.] Subordinate. [6>A.y. except in law.] J>yer. 

Servieat tenement or estate (Law), that on wliich tho 
burden of a servitude or an casement is imposed. Cf. 
Dominant estate, under Dominant. (fale A Whately. 

II Ser'vlotte' (nSri^'y^t'), n. . [F.] A table napkin. 

Serv'lle (serv'Il; ‘277), a. [L. servUis, fr. servus a 
servant or slave : cf. F. servile. Bee Seeve.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to a servant or slave ; befitting a servant or a 
slave ; proceeding from dependence hence, meanly sub- 
missive; slavish; mean; cringing ; pawning ; as, servUe 
flattery ; servile fear ; sert'ile obedience. i 

She must bend the scnnlc knee. Thomson. 

Fearing dying pays death servile breath. Shak. 

2. Hold in subjection ; dependent ; enslavedv 

Even fortune rules no more, O sertnle land ! Pojie. 

3. (Oram.) (a) Not belonging to the oridnal root ; 
as, a servile letter, (b) Not itself sounded, but serving 
to lengthen the precedmg vowel, as e in tune. 

Secrv'lle, ». (Gram.) An element which forms no 
part of the original root ; — opposed to radical. 

SaiT'ilA-ly, adv. In a servile manner ; slavislily. 

SfCT^e-neM, n. Quality of being servile ; servility. 

gar-wU'l-ty (sSr-vTI'I-ty), n. [Cf. F. servilil6.2 The 
quality or state of being servile ; servileuess. ; 

To be a queen in bondage is more vile I 

Than ie a slave in base servility. Shak. 


Sery'lng, a. & n. from Sjmvx. 

Ssrvliig beard (Nnut.\ a flat piece of wood used in serv- 
ing ropes. ~ Servliig maid, a female 
lervant ; a maidservant. - Serving mal- 
let (Maui.), a wooden instrument 
shaped like a mallet, used in serving 
ropes. — Serving man, a 
male servant, or attend- 
ant; a manservant. - 
Serving stnff (A^aw/.), small 
lines for serving ropes. 

Senr'lte (sJirv'it), ». 

[It. servita."] (R. C, Ch.) 

One of the order of the 
Religious Servants of the 
Holy Virgin, founded in 
Florence in 

Berr'l-tor («<frv'T-tSr), « Serving Mallet i b The ssme 
fJj fr itervire to h« use in the prfjccss of 'Worming, 

1. One who serves; a servant; an attendant; one 
who acts under another ; a follower or adherent. 

Your triiety ond tno»t valiant servitor. Shak. 

2. (Univ. of Oxford, Eng.) An under^aduate, partly 
supiiorted by tho college funds, whoso auty it formerly 
was to wait at table. A servitor corresponded to a risar 
in Cambridge and Dublin universities. 

Senr'i-tor-fllllp, n. The office, rank, or condition of a 
servitor. Boswell. 



SSTVi-tuda (^rvOf-tud), n. [L. servitude: cf. j&*, 
servitude.) 1. The state of voluntary or compulsory 
subjection to a master ; the condition of being bound 
to service ; the condition of a slave ; slavery ; bondage ; 
hence, a state of slavish dependence. 

Y ()U would have sold your king to slaughter, 
lha prlnCi'H and hie peers to servitude. Shak. 

A snlondid sci-vitudc; ... for he that rises up early, and goes 
to bed late, only to receive addresKCs, is really m mu^ abridged 
lu his freedom as lie that waits to present one. Swth. 

2. Servants, collectively. [Obs.) 

After him a cumbrous train 

Of herds and flocks, and numerous servitude. Milton. 

3. (Law) A right whereby one thing is subject to 
another thing or person for use or convenience, contrary 
to tho common right. 

The object of a servitude Is either to suffer some- 
thing to be done by another, or to omit to do something, 
with respect to a thing. The easements of the English 
correspond In some respects with the servitudes of the 
Roman law. Both terms are used by common Isw writ- 
ers, and often indiscriminately. The former, 'however, 
rather indicates the right enipye^and the latter the bur- 
den imposed. Ayliffe. Erskine. E. Washburn. 

Penal servitude. Bee under Penal. — Personal ssrvltads 
( Law), that which arises when the use of a thing isgranted 
as a real right to a particular individual other than the 
proprietor. — Predial servitude (Law), that which one es- 
tate owes to another estate. When it relates to lands, 
vineyards, gardens^or the like, it is called tniral ; when 
it relates to houses and buildings, it is called urban. 
Serv'l-ture (-tfir), n. Servants, collectively. [Obt.l 
Serv'l-tute (-tut), n. [L. servitus.) Servitude. [Obs.] 
Se^rye (se'r^J, n. A series. [GAz.] Chaucer. 

Ses^a-me (HOs'i-me), n. [L. sesamum, sesama, Gr. 
o^aapoy, oTjadprj : cf. F. sesame.] (Bot.) Either of two 
auuuui licrbaccouB plants of the genus Sesamum (S. In- 
dicum, and S. orientale), from tho seeds of which an oil 
is expressed ; also, the small obovate, flattish seeds of 
these plants, sometimes used as food. See Bbnne. 

Open Besame, the magical command which opened the 
door of the robbers’ den in tho Ar.abian Nights’ tale of 
“ The Forty Thieves : ” hence, a magical password. — 
Beioms grass. (Hot.) Same as Gama orasb. 

Ses'^a-molll (sgs^d-moid), a. [Or. (rriaapoti^^ like 
sesame ; ongaapov sesame -f- etfioc form : cf. F. sisa- 
mo'ide.'] 1. Resembling in shape tho seeds of sesame. 

2. (Anat.) Of or pertaining to the sesamoid bones or 
cartilages; sesamoidal. 

Bstomold bones, Bssamoid cartilages (Anat.), small bones 
or cartilages formed in tendons, nke the patella and pisi- 
form in man. 

Bei^a-molfl, n. (Anat.) A sesamoid bone or cartilage. 
BOB''a*XIlOllll'al (-moid^cl), a. (Anat.) Sesamoid. 
Beantiaxi (sSs'bSn), n. [F., fr. Ar. saisabhn, seisebSn, 
a kind of tree, fr. Per. slsabdii seed of cinquefoil,] (Bot.) 
A leguminous shrub (Sesbania aculeata) which furulshos 
a fiber used for makiug ro)>eg. 

lEi^Tbft name is applied also to the similar plant, 
Sesbania AUgyptiaca, and other species of the same genus. 

(I Bea'aili- (sgs'kwT-). [L., one half more, one and a 
half.] (Chem.) A combining form (also used adjectiveiy) 
denoting that three atoms or equivalents of the substance 
to the name of which it is prefixed are combined with two 
of some other element or radical ; as, ,rr.^ 9 ta'bromide, scs- 
qi^rcarbonate, ;?e# 9 m‘chloride, sesquioxiiiv. 

jrgp' Sesquidupli- is sometimes, but randy, used in the 
same manner to denote the proportiuus of two and a half 
to one, or rather of five to two. 

Ses'QUl-al'ter (sSs'kwI-ftl'tSr), a. Sesquialteral. 
Bea^QUl-al'ter, I n. [NL. sesquialtera.) (Mus.) 

Sea^QUi-al^ter-a (-&), l A stop on the organ, contain- 
ing several ranks of pipes wliich reenforce some of the 
high harmonics of the ground tone, and make the sound 
more brilliant. 

SeB^gui-Bl^ter-al (-ol), l a. [L. sesquialter once and 
BeB^QQl-alleT-ate (-lit), \ a half ; sesqui- alter 
other; cf. F. sesquialtere.) Once and a half times as 
great as another ; having the ratio of one and a half to one. 

Beiqaialterol ratio (Math.), the ratio of one and a half to 
one ; thus, y and 6 are in a sesquialteral ratio. 
S 0 S'' 41 ll-al'ter- 01 UI (-un), a. Sesquialteral. 
SoB^anl-ba^slo (-bS'slk), a. {Sesqui- + haste.'] 
(Chem.) Containing, or acting os, a base in the propor- 
tions 01 a sesqui compound. 

Be8^<(^-dn'’pll-oate (-dn'plT-kut), a. {Sesqui- + du- 
plicate?] Twice and a iialf as great (as another thing) ; 
having the ratio of two and a half to one. 

Besquldnplicats ratio (Math.), the ratio of two and a half 
to one, or one in which tho greater term contains the 
lesser twice and a half, as that of AO to 20. 

Bes^Q1ll-0Z44e (-Sksnid or -id), n. -f oxide.] 

(Chem?) An oxide containing three atoms of oxygen 
with two atoms (or radicals) of some other Bubstanoe ; 
thus, alumina, AijO., is a sesquioride. 

Ses-qnlp'd-Aal (ses-kwTp^t-dol ; *277), ) a. [Sis- 

B«s^anl-pe-d«'ll-tn (s^s/kwI-pfe-dS'iT-ffn), j qut -f 
pedal: cf. F. sesquiphdal, L. sesquipedalis.) Measuring 
or containing a foot and a half ; as, a sesquipedalian pyg- 
my ; ■— sometimes humorously applied to long words. 
Bai^qnl-pe-flaai-aii-ifiii (-Tz’m), j n. Sesquipe- 
SM-qnljye-dal-lfliii (-kwTp^-dol-Tsm, ( dolity. 
Ses^qnl-pe-daiq-ty (8«s'kwT-p&-d*l'T-ty), n. 1. The 
quality or condition of being sesquipedal. Sterne, 

2. The use of sesquipedalian words ; style character- 
ized by the use of long words ; sesqulpedalism. 

SM^nllFll-oate (i«s-kwT|/]r-kltt ; 277), a. [Nesgui- 
4- pUeate.] (Math.) Subduplicate of the triplicate; — a 
term applie<l to ratios ; thus, a and W are in the tesquip- 
licaie ratio of b and wlien a is to a/ aa the souare 
root of the cube of A is to the square root of the cube of 
1 6^, or a : a' ; ; V A'' : V A'^. 

The pflriodlo times of the planets are in the sesquivlicate ratio 
I of their mean distances. Sir J, Krudon. 

Sea'qnl-Mlt (sJs'kwT-sglt), n. {Sesqui- -f stUi,] 
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SESQUISULPHIDE 

{Ohm.) A Mlt derived from « sesquloxido base, or made 
up on the proportiona of a aeaqui compound. 

8^4ill*Sltl'|dild6 (sfe^kwI-sCU'fTd or -fid), n. {8ejt- 
qui 4- nUphideA (Chem.) A eulphlde, analogous to a sea* 
quioxide, containing three atoms of sulphur to two of the 
other ingredient ; — formerly called also »e*quisulphuret ; 
aSf^orpimentf AsySs, is arsenic stsquisvlphide. 
DMT'lllll-tinr'tiU (-tSi^shal), a. Sesquitertian. 
SM^qvi-ter'tlan (-tSi/Bhan), ) a. iSeggui- -f- L. ter- 
Ses^qili'ter'tlail-ld (-shiin*al), | tianus belonging to 
the third. Cf. Tkbtian.] {Math.) Having the ratto of 
one and one third to one (as 4 : 3). 

SM'qnl’tond (sfis'kwT-tSn), n. 4~ tone.'} 

{Mus.) A minor third, or interval of three semitones. 

8om (bSs), v. t . [Apbetic form of as/tess. See Assass, 
Cbss.] To lav a tax upon ; to assess. \_Obs.'\ 

8ms, n. A tax ; an assessment. Bee Cess. [Obx.] 
Sm'SS (sSs'bA), inter j. Hurry; run. [Oft*.] Shah. 
Bss^sUa (s^sll), a. [L. sessUis low, dwarf, from se- 
ilere, sesnim, to sit: cf. F. tejtsile.] 1. Attached with- 
out any sensible projecting support. 

2. (Boi.) Besting directly u{)on 
the main stem or branch, without 
a petiole or footstalk ; as, a sessile 
leaf or blossom. 

3. iZodl.) Permanently attached ; 

— said of the gonophores of certain 
hydroids which never become de> 
taclied. 

SM'sUe-eyed^ (-idO, a. (Zool.) 

Having eyes which are not elevatocl 
on a stalk ; — opposed to stalk-eyed. Esuilo LcavoB. 
BeaBils*eysd Onutaoea, the Arthrostraca. 

SM'Slon (sBsh'fin), n. [L. srs.Ho, fr. sedere^ ses.tum^ 
to sit : cf. F. session. See Sir.] 1. The act of sitting, 
or the state of being seated. ^Archaic] 

Bo much hia naoenaion into heaven and hia trsaion at the richt 
hand of God do import. Jiooker. 

But Vivien, gathering aomowhat of hia mood, . . . 

Leaped from her session on hia lap, and atood. Tennyson. 

8. The actual sitting of a court, council, legislature, 
etc., or the actual assembly of the members of such a 
body, for the transaction of business. 

It *8 ilt this royal session do proceed. 

3. Hence, also, the time, period, or term during which 
a court, council, legislature, etc., meet daily for busi- 
ness ; or, the space of time between the first meeting and 
the prorogation or adjournment ; thus, a session of Par- 
liament is opened with a speech from the throne, and 
closed by prorogation. The session of a judicial court is 
called a term. 

It waa roaolved that the convocation should meet at the be- 
ginning of the next session of rarliamcut. Macaulay. 

Sessions, in some of the Btates. is particularly used 
as a title for a court of justices, held lor granting licenses 
to innkeepers, etc., and for laying out highways, and the 
like ; it is also the title of several courts of criminal juris- 
diction in England and the United States. 

Ohttreh iMBioa, the lowest court in the Presbyterian 
Church, composed of the pastor and a body of elders 
elected by tlio members of a particular church, and hav- 
ing the care of matters pertaining to the religious inter- 
ests of that church, as the admission and dtsmission of 
members, discipline, etc. Ckiurt of Session, the supreme 
civil court of Bootlimd. — Quarter seaslons. (Bug. Lnu') 
Bee under Quartxb. — Sessions of the peace, sittings held 
by Justices of the peace. [Eng.\ 

OM'liOD'Al (-ol), a. Of or pertaining to a session or 
sessions. 

SMS'pOOl^ (sfia'pBSlO, n. [Prov. E. suss hogwash, 
toss a dirty mess, a puddle -f~ E. pool a puddle ; cf. Gael. 
ws a coarse mess.] Same as Cesspool. 

SM^rog (sfif/tors), n. [L. sestertius (sc. nutnmu*), 
fr. sestertius two and a half ; semis half -}- tertius third : 
cf. F. sesterce."] {Horn, Antiq.) A Roman coin or de- 
nomination of money, in value the fourth part of a dena- 
rius, and originally containing two asses and a half, 
afterward four asses, — equal to about two pence atcr- 
li ng, or four cents. 

The sestertium was equivalent to one thousand 
sesterces, equal to £8 17a. Id. sterling, or about $43, be- 
fore the reig^ of Augustus. After his reign its value was 
about £7 Ife. 3d. sterling. Tlie sesterce was originally 
coined only in silver, but later both in silver and brass. 

SM-tet' (sBe-tfit' or sSs'tgt), n. [It. sestetto, fr. sesio 
sixth, L. fr. jfc* six.] 1. {Mus.) A piece of music 

composed for six voices or six instruments ; a sextet ; — 
called also sesiuor. [Written also sestett. sestette.] 

2. {Poet.) The last six lines of a sonnet. 

II 8M>tertO (s6s-tem). n. [It.] {Mus.) A aestot 
BM'tlne (sgs'tYn), n. Bee Sbxtaw. 

BM'ta-or (6lis't(l-9r), n. [F.] A sestet. 

8$t (s8t)I V. t, [imp. <fe p. p. Bet; pr. & rb. n. 
Bettiko.] [OB. setten. AS. settan ; akin to 03. settinn. 
OFries, setta. D. setten. OHG. sezsen. G. setzen. Icel. 
mOu. Bw. siittaf Dan. ssette. Goth, satjan ; causative from 
the root of E. sit, VIM. Bee Bit, and cf. Bbize.] 
X. To cause to sit ; to make to assume a specified po- 
sition or attitude ; to gri^o Bite or place to ; to place ; to 
put ; to fix ; as, to a house on a stone foundation ; to 
set a book on a shelf ] to set a dish on a table ; to set a 
oheet or trunk on its bottom or on end. 

I do set my bow in the cloud. Oen. ix. 13. 

2. Hence, to attach or affix (something) to something 
else, or in or upon a certain place. 

Set your affeotion on things above. Col. ill. 2. 

The lA)rd set a mark upon Cain. Gen. iv. 15. 

3. To make to aasume a specified pln<^e, condition, or 
occupation: to put in a certain condition or state (de* 
Bcrib^ by the accompanying words) ; to cause to be. 

The Lord thy Ood will set thee «)n high. Deut. xxviil. 1. 
I am oomo to art n. man at variance against hit father, and tlio 
daughter against Iwr mother. Matt. x. 35. 

Every incident sets him thinking. Cnlervige. 

fUe, Anlte, r^de, f^lh ftp* 8m ; pitj^ j 
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4. To fix firmlv ; to make fast, permanent, or stable ; 
to render motionless ; to give an unchanging place, form, 
or condition to. Bpecifio^ly : — 

(a) To cause to stop or stick ; to obstruct ; to fasten to 
a spot ; henoe, to occasion difficulty to ; to embarrsss ; 
as, to set a coach in the mud. 

They show how hard they are set in this particular. Addison. 
(ft) To fix beforehand ; to determine ; hence, to make 
unyielding or obstinate; to render stiff, unpliaut, or 
rij^d ; as, to sef one’s countenance. 

His eyes were snt by reason of his age. 1 Kings xiv. 4. 
On these three objects his heart was set. Macaulay. 
Make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a flint. Tennyson. 

(c) To fix in the ground, as a post or a tree ; to plant ; 
as, to set pear trees In an orchard. 

(</) To fix, as a precious stone, in a border of metal ; 
to place in a sotting ; hence, to place in or amid something 
which serves as a setting ; as, to set glass in a sasli. 

And him too rich a jewel to be set 
In vulgar metal for a vulgar use. Dryden. 

{e) To render stiff or solid ; especially, to convert into 
curd ; to curdle ; as, to set milk for cheese. 

6. To put into a desired position or condition ; to ad- 
just ; to regulate ; to adapt. Specifically : ■— 

(a) To put in order in a particular manner; to pre- 
pare ; as, to set (that is, to hone) a razor ; to set a saw. 

Tables for to sette. and beddes make. Chaucer. 
(ft) To extend and bring into position ; to spread ; as, 
to set the sails of a ship. 

(c) To give a pitch to, as a tune ; to start by fixing the 

kevuoto ; os, to set a ps^m. Fielding. 

(d) To reduce from a dislocated or fractured state ; to 
replace ; as, to set a broken bone. 

(c) To make to agree with some standard ; as, to set a 
watch or a clock. 

(/) {Masonry) To lower into place and fix solidly, as 
the blocks of cut stone in a structure. 

6. To stake at play ; to wager ; to risk. 

I have set my life upon a cast, 

And I will Htand the hazard of the die. Shak. 

7. To fit with music ; to adapt, as words to notes ; to 
prepare for singing. 

Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute. Dryden. 

8. To determine ; to appoint ; to assign ; to fix ; as, to 
set a time for a meeting ; to set a price on a horse. 

9. To adorn with something infixed or affixed ; to stud ; 
to variegate with objects placed here and there. 

High on their heads, with jewels richly set, 

Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Drj/den. 

Paatoral dales thin set with modern farms. Wordsworth. 

10. To value ; to rate ; — with at. 

B^ou contented, wearing now the garland, 

To have a son set your decreea at naught. Shak. 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee. .Shak. 

11. To point out the seat or position of, os birds, or 
other game ; — said of hunting dogs. 

12. To establish as a rule ; to furnish ; to prescribe ; 
to assim ; as, to set an example ; to set lessons to be 
learned. 

13. To suit ; to become ; as, it sets him ill. [Scot.] 

14. {Print.) To compose ; to arrange in wor^, lines, 
etc. i as, to set tyi^e ; to set a page. 

To sst abroach. Bee Abroach. [Oft*.] /SftuA*. — - To set 
ogolnit, to oppose ; to set in comparison with, or to oj)- 
pose to, as an equivalent in exchange ; as, to set one thing 
against another. — To set agoing, to cause to move. — To 
sot apart, to separate to a particular use ; to- separate 
from the rest ; to reserve. — To sot a saw, to benu each 
tooth a little, every alternate one being bent to one side, 
and the intermediate ones to the other side, so tliat the 
opening made by the saw may be a little wider than the 
tniokness of the back, to prevent the saw from sticking. 
— To sot aaldo. (a) To leave out of account ; to pass by ; 
to omit ; to neglect ; to reject ; to onnuL 
Setting asidr all other ennaidemtions, 1 will endeavor to know 
the truth, and yield to that. Tillotson. 

(ft) To set apart ; to reserve ; as, to set aside part of one’s 
income, {c) (Law) Bee under Aside. — To sot at doflanco, 
to defy. — To sot at easo, to quiet ; to tranquilize ; as, to 
set the heart at ease. — To sot at naught, to undervalue ; 
to contemn ; to despise. ** Ye have set at naught all my 
counsel.” Prov. i. 25. — To sot a trap, snaro, or gin, to 

K ut it in a proper condition or position to catch prey ; 

ence, to lay a luan to deceive and draw another into one’s 
power. — To sot at work, or To sot to work, (a) To cause to 
enter on work or action, or to direct how to enter on w ork. 
ft) To apply one’s self ; — used refloxively. — To sat bofors. 
a) To bring out to view before ; to exhibit, (ft) To propose 
’or cdioiee to ; to offer to. — To sot by. (a ) To set apart or 
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on one side : to reject, (ft) To attach the value of (any- 
thing) to. “Irefnotastrawftwthy dreamings.” Chaucer. 
— To sot by tho conpass, to observe and note the bearing 


— bearing 

or situation of by the compass. — To sst coos, to suppose ; 
to assume. Cf. i*ttf cn*e, under Put, r. f. foft.t,] Chaucer, 
— To sst down, (a) To enter in writing ; to reciter. 

Some rules were to be set doom for the government of the 
army. Clarendon. 

(ft) To fix ; to establish ; to ord^n. 

This law we may name eternal, being that order which Ood 
. . . hath «ef down with himself, for himself to do all thin^ hy, 

(c) To humiliate.— To set eyes on, to see ; to behold ; to 
fasten the eyes on. — To set lire to, or To set on lire, to 
communicate fire to; fig., to inflame; to enkindle tlie 

g asslons of; to irritate. —To set flying (yaut.). to hook 
> holymrds, sheets, etc., instead of extending with rings 
or the like on a stay ; -said of a sail. — To set forth, (a) 
To manifest ; to offer or present to view : to exhibit ; to 
display, (ft) To publish ; to promulgate ; to make affjpear. 
Waller, (c) To send out ; to prepare and send. [Oft*.] 
The Venetian admiral hod a fleet of sixty galleys, set forth 
by the Venetians. Knollcs. 

—To set forward, (it) To cause to advance, (ft) To pro- 
mote. — To set free, to release from confinement, impris- 
onment, or bondage ; to liberate ; to emancipate. — To sst 
in, to put in the way ; to begin ; to give a start to. i Ofts.] 
It you plesss to assist and set me in, 1 will recollect lny^«')f. 

Coihrr. 




SET 

— Vo ssl In order, to adjust or arrange; to reduce to 
method. “The rest will I set in ori/erwhen I come.” 

1 Cor. xl. 34. —To set milk. («) To expose it In open 
dishes in order that the cream may rise to the surface, 
(ft) To cause it to become curdled os oy the action of ren- 
net. Bee 4 (e). — To sst much, or little, by, to care much, 
or little, for. — To set of, to value ; to set by. [Oft*.] “ I 
set not an haw of his proverbs.” Chaucer. — To sst off. 
(a) To separate from a whole ; to assign to a particular 
purpose ; to portion off ; as, to set ojff a jwrtion of an OS* 
tato. (ft) To Moru ; to decorate ; to embellish. 

They ... set oJf'Uw worst tucc# with the beat airs. Addison, 
(c) To give a flattering description of. — To set off against, 
to place against as au equivalent ; as, to set i^one man’s 
services against another’s. — To sst on or upon. («) To 
incite ; to Instigate. “ Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife 
to this.” Shak. (ft) To employ, a« in a task. “ Set on 
thy wife to observe.” Shak. (c) To fix upon ; to attach 
strongly to ; as, to set one’s heart or affections on some 
object. Bee definition 2, above. — To set one's cap for. 
Bee under Cap, n. — To set one's self i^ainit, to pliu'e one’s 
self in a state of enmity or oppoHition to. — To set one's 
teeth, to press tliem together tightly. — To set on foot, to 
set goiug ; to put in motion ; to start. — To aet out. (a) To 
assign ; to allot ; to mark off : to limit ; os, to set out the 
slrore of eai^h proprietor or heir of an estate ; to set out 
the widow’s thirds, (ft) To publish, as a proclamation. 
[Oft*.] (e) To adorn ; to emlMdlish. 

An ugly woman, in a rich habit net out with jewels, nothing 
can iH’come. Dryden. 

{d) To raise, equip, and send forth ; to furnish. [A’.] 

The Venetians pretend they could set out, in case of great 
necessity, thirty inen-of-war. Addison. 

(«) To show ; to display ; to recommend ; to set off. 

I could set out that beat aide of Luther, Atierhury. 

, To show : to prove. [R.] “ Those very reasons *«/ 

^ow heinous his sin was.” Atterbury. (g) (Law) To re- 
cite ; to state at lai]ge. — To set over, (a) To appoint or 
constitute os supervisor, inspector, ruler, or commander, 
(ft) To assign ; to transfer ; to convey. — To sst right, to 
correct; to put in order. —To set soil. (AV/i/f.) fc^o un- 
der Sail, n. — To set store by, to consider valuable. — To 
sst ths fkshlon, to detormino what sliall l>e the fashion ; 
to establish tlie mode. — To sst ths teeth on edge, to affect 
the teeth with a disjigreeable sensation, as wlien acids are 
brought in contact with them. — To set the watch ( Aauf.), 
to place the starboard or port watch on duty. — To set to, 
to attach to ; to affix to. ^ lie . . . hath set to his seal that 
God is true.” John iii. 33. — To set up. (a) To erect ; to 
raise ; to elevate ; os, to set u v a building, or a machine ; 
to set up a post, a wall, a pillar, (ft) Hence, to exalt ; to 
put in power. *' I will ... set ttv the throne of David 
over Israel.” 2 Sam. iii. 10. (r) To begin, as a new insti- 
tution ; to institute ; to establish ; to found ; as, to set up 
a manufactory ; to set up a school, (d) To enable to com- 
mence a new business ; as, to set u}> a son in trade. («) To 
place in view ; as, to set up a mark, (f) To raise ; to utter 
loudly ; as, to set up the voice. 

1 ’ll set up Buch a note sa she shall hear. Dryden. 
(g) To advance ; to propose as truth or for reception : as, 
to set up a new opinion or doctrine. T. Burnet. (A) To 
raise from depression, or to a sufficient fortune ; as, this 
good fortune iiulte set him up. (i) To intoxicate. [Slang] 
(j) (Print.) To put In type ; as, to set up copy ; to arrange 
in words, Imes, etc. , ready for printing ; as, to set up type. 
— To sot up th« rigging (Anut.), to make it taut by means 
of tackles. H. II. Dana, Jr. 

Syn. — See Put. 

Bet (sSt), V. f. 1. To pass below the horizon ; to go 
down ; todecline ; to sink out of sight ; to come to an end. 

Ere the weary sun set in the west. Shak. 

Thus this century sets with little mirth, and the next is lilcrly 
to arlao with more mourning. J'\dlcr. 

2. To fit music to words. [Oft*.] Shak. 

3. To place plants or shoots in the ground ; to plant. 

“To BOW dry, and set wet.” Otd Proverb. 

4. To be fixed for growth ; to strike root ; to begin to 
germinate or form ; as, cuttings set well ; the fruit has set 
well (i. e., not blasted in the blossom). 

6. To become fixed or rigid ; to be fastened. 

A gathering and serring of the epirlts together to resiat, mak- 
eth the teeth to act hard one against another. Bacon. 

6> To congeal ; to concrete ; to solidify. 

That fluid substance in a few minutes begina to set. Boyle. 

7. To have a certain direction in motion ; to flow ; to 
move on ; to tend ; as, the current sets to the north ; the 
tide sets to the windward. 

8. To begin to move ; to go out or forth ; to start ; — 
now follow^ by out. 

Tlie king is set from London. Shak. 

0. To indicate tlie position of game ; — said of a dog ; 
as, the dog sets well ; also, to hunt game by the aid of a 
setter. 

10. To apply one’s self ; to undertake earnestly ; — 
now followed by out. 

If he sfta indu*trb)\i»ly and sincerely to perform the com- 
mands of Christ, ho can have no ground of doubting but St almll 
prove snccessful to him. llammmd. 

11. To fit or suit one ; to sit ; as, the coat sets well. 
[Colloquially used, but improperly, for *i7.] 

T)ie use of the verb set for HI in such expressions 
as, the hen setting on thirteen eggs ; a setting hen, ete., 
although colloquially common, and sometimes tolerated 
in serious writing, is not to be approved. 

To sst about, to commence : to begin. — To sst fbrwo^ 
to move or march ; to begin to march ; to advimce. — To 
■st forth, to liogiu a ioiimey. — To sst lo. (a) To begin ; 
to enter upon a particular state ; as, winter set t?i ewiy. 
(ft) To settle one’s self : to become established, y 
the weather was set in to be very bad.” Arfrfuem. (c) lo 
flow toward the shore ; — said of the tide. — To set ot. 
(a) To enter upon a journey ; to start. (6) ( Typog.) To 
deface or soil tlie next sheet ; — said of the ink on a v 

f irinted sheet, when anotlier sheet comes in contac t wun 
t before it has liad time to dry. — To set on or upon, (a) 
To begin, as a journey or cuU.rprise ; to sot about. 

He that would achouKly set upon the search of truth. Locke. 
(ft) To assault ; to make an attack. Bacon. 

CawUo hath hero been lO't on in the dork. Shak. 
— To sst out, to liegin a journey or courso ; os, to set otd 
for London, or from London; to set out in huainoHs; to 
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Mi out in tlte or the world. — To Mt to, to Apply one’s 
•elf to. —To sst up. (a) To begin business or a scheme 
of life ; as, to set up in trade ; to set up for one’s self. 

(b) To profess openly ; to make pretensions. 

Those men who set up for morality without regard to reli^on, 
are generally but virtuous in part. Awi/L 

Set (sSt), a. 1. Fixed in position ; immoyable ; rigid ; 
as, a set line ; a set countenance. 

2. Firm ; unchanging ; obstinate ; as, set opinions or 
prejudices. 

3. Regular ; uniform ; formal ; as, a sef discourse ; a 

set battle. ” The set phrase of peace.” 8hak. 

4. Established ; prescribed ; as, set forms of prayer. 

6 . Adjusted ; arranged ; formed ; adapted. 

Bat haniaar. (a) A hammer the head of which is not 
tijchtly fastened upon the handle, but may bo reversed. 
hnignt. (b) A hammer with a concave face which forms 
a die for shaping anything, as the end of a bolt, rivet, 
etc. - Sat Una, a line to which a number of baited hooks 
are attached, and which, supported by floats and prop- 
erly secured, may be left unguarded during the absence 
of the fisherman, t- Bat nut, a jam nut or lock nut. Bee 
. under Nut. — Bat acraw (Mach.\ a screw, sometimes 
cupped or pointed at one end, and screwed through one 
part, as of a machine, tightly upon another part, to pre- 
vent the one from sUpping upon the other. — Bat spaach, 
a speech carefully prepared before it is delivered In 
public ; a formsd or methodical speech. 

8 Bt, n. 1. The act of setting, as of the sun or other 
heavenly body ; descent ; hence, the close ; termination. 
” Looking at the set of day.” Tennyson. 

The weary eun bath made a golden set. Shak. 
2- Tliat which is set, placed, or fixed. Specifically : — 

(a) A young plant for growth ; as, a set of white thorn. 

(b) That which is staked ; a wager; a venture ; a stake ; 
hence, a game at venture. [06<. or i 2 .] 

We will in France, by God's grace, play a sat 
Shall strike his father's crown into the hazard. SAak. 
That was but civil war, an equal set. J)rvdeti. 

(c) {Mech.) Permanent change of figure In conse- 
quence of excessive strain, as from compression, tension, 
bending, twisting, etc. ; as, the set of a spring. 

(d) {Mech.) A kind of punch used for bending, indent- 
ing, or giving shape to, metal ; as, a saw set. 

(e) {Pile Driving) A piece placed temporarily upon 
the head of a pile when the latter cannot 1 ^ reached by 
the weight, or hammer, except by means of such an in- 
tervening piece. [Often incorrectly written sett.'] 

if) {Carp.) A short steel spike used for driving the 
head of a nail below the surface. 

3. [Perhaps due to confusion with sect, sept.^ A num- 
ber of things of the same kind, ordinarily used or classed 
together ; a collection of articles which naturally com- 
plement each other, and usually go together ; an assort- 
ment : a suit ; as, a set of chairs, of china, of surgical 
or mathematical instruments, of books, etc. [In this 
•anse, sometimes incorrectly written sttt.‘\ 

4. A number of persons associated by custom, office, 

eommon opinion, quality, or the like ; a division ; a 
group ; a clique. ‘‘Others of our sc/.” Tennyson. 

This fall# into different divisions, ox sets, of nations connected 
under particular religions. R. V. IVat d. 

6 . Direction or course ; as, the set of the wind, or of a 
current. 

0. In dancing, the number of persons necessary to ex- 
ecute a quadrille ; also, the senes of figures or move- 
ments executed. 

7. The defiection of a tooth, or of the teeth, of a saw, 

which causes the saw to out a kerf, or make an opening, 
wider than the blade. I 

8 . (a) A young oyster when first attached, {b) Col- I 
lectively, the crop of young oysters in any locality. 

9. {Tennis) A series of as manv games as may be nec- 
essary to enable one side to win six. If at the end of the 
tenth game the score is a tie, the set is usually called a 
deuce set, and decided by an implication of the rules for 
plying off deuce in a game. Bee Dnroa. 

10. {Type Founding) That dimension of the body of 
a type called by printers the width. 

Dead set. {a) Hie act of a setter dog when ft discovers 
the game, and remains intently fixed m pointing it out. 
ih) A fixed or stationary condition ariaing from obstacle 
or hindrance ; a deadlock ; as, to be at a dead set. (c) A 
concerted scheme to defraud by gaming ; a determined 
onset. — To make a dead sst, to make a determined onset, 
literally or figuratively. 

Syn. — Collection ; series ; group. Bee Paib. 

II Se'U WtA), n.; pi. SeT/E (-tS). [L. s€ta,saeta, a 
bristle.] 1. {Biol.) Any slender, more or less rigid, 
bristlehke organ or part ; as the Itairs of a catetpillar, 
the slender spines of a crustacean, the hairlike processes 
of a protozoan, the bristles or stiff hairs on the leaves 
of some plants, or tlie pedicel of the capsule of a moss. 

2. {Zodl.) {a) One of the movable chitlnous spines or 
hooks of an annelid. They usually arise in clusters from 
muscular capsulea, and are used In locomotion and for 
defense. They are very diverse in form, {h) One of the 
•pinelike feathers at the base of the bin of certain birds. 

8 e-U'o«ma (s^tS'shfis), a. [L. seta a bristle : cf. 
F. shtaeb.^ 1. Bet with, or conslstiiig of, bristles; 
bristly ; as, a stiff, setaceous taiL 

2. Bristlelike in form or texture ; as, a setaceous feath- 
er ; a setaceous leaf. 

SftOMOk^ (sSt'blkO, n. 1. {Arch.) Offset, n., 4. 

2. A backset; a countercurrent ; an eddy. [U. S."] 

2 . A backset ; a check ; a repulM ; a reverse ; a re- 
lapM. IColtoq. U. ^.3 

(-bOlt^), n. {Shipbuilding) 1. An iron pin, 
or b<dt, for fitting planks closely together. Craig. 

2. A bolt used for forcing another l>olt out of ita hole. 

(-domiO. n. The humbling of a person by 
act or words, eepecially bv a retort or a reproof ; the re- 
tort or the veptotA which has such effect. 

Bet-oe' n. {Naut.) Bee 2 d Srma. 

Sot'en (sSt'en), obs. imp. pi. of Bn. Bat. Chaucer, 



8«t^B-wal6 (BSt/#-wIl), n. Bee CmwAxa. [OA«.] 
M'-falr' (*ffirO» n. In plastering, a pa^cnlarly 
good troweled surface. Knight. 

Set'loU^ (-foiP)* n,. Bee BarrroiL. 

Seth'eil (sSth'en), adv. & eonj. See BnroB. iObs.) 
Soth'lo (sSth'Tk), a. See Sotrxo. 

8e-tll'er-oiiB (se-tlf^r-fis), a. [L. seta a bristle 4- 
-ferous.'X l4oduclng, or having one or more, bristles. 

Se'tL-Iorm (sS'tl-fdrmh a. [iSe/« -f- -form: cf. F. 
sSti/orme.) Having the form or structure of setm. 

Bo'ti’gor (sS'tT-jSr or sfit^T-jSr), n. 

[NL. See Bbtioshous.] {Zodl.) An an- 
nelid having setae ; a chaetopod. 

8B-tlg'er-<ra8 (s^-tlj^Sr-os), a. [Seta 
-f- -gerous."] Covered with bristles ; hav- 
ing or bearing a seta or setae; setlfer- 
0 U 8 ; as, seiigerous glands ; a setiaerous 
segment of an annelid ; specifically {Bot.), 
tlimed with a bristle. 

Se^tim (sS^tTm), n. See Smmif. 

Se-Up^A-ltmi (si-tlp'i-rOs), a. [Seta -f L. parere to 
produce.] {Zodl.) Producing setae ; — said of the organs 
from which the setm of annelids arise. 

So^-reme (se'tT-rSm or sgt'T- ; 277^, n. [Seta -f L. 
remus an oar.] {Zodl.) A swimming leg (of an insect) 
having a fringe of hairs on the margin. 

Set^BBB (sSt'nSs), n. The quality or state of being 
set ; formality ; obstinacy. ” The starched setness of a 
sententious writer.” B. Masters. 

(.gf/ ; nr>), n. [AV/ -f off.’] 1. That which 
is set off against another thing ; an offset. 

I do not contemplate such ® heroine aa a set-off to the many 
tins imputed to me as committed againat woman. D. Jerrold. 

2. That which is used to improve the appearance of 
anything ; a decoration ; an ornament. 

3. (Law) A counterclaim ; a crosa debt or demand ; 
a distinct claim filed or set up by the defendant against 
the plaintiff’s demand. 

83^ Set-off d\&eT% from recoupment, as the latter gen- 
eitdly nows out of the same matter or contract with the 
plaintiff’s claim, while the former grows out of distinct 
matter, and does not of itself deny the justice of the 

f daintiff’s demand. Offset is sometimes improperly used 
or the legal term set-off. See Recoupment. 

4. {Arch.) Same as Oppset, n., 4. 

6. (Print.) See Offset, 7. 

Syn. — Set-off, Offset. — Offset originally denoted 
tliat which branches off or projects, ns a shoot from a 
tree, but the term has long been used in America in the 
souse of set-off. This use la beginning to obtain In Eng- 
land ; though Macaulay uses set-off \ and so, perlmps, do a 
majority of English writers. 

Se'ton (se't’n), n, [F. .iSton (cf. It. setone), from L. 
seta a thick, stiff hair, a bristle.] {Med. & Far.) A few 
silk threads or horsehairs, or a strip of linen or the like, 
introduced beneath the skin by a Knife or needle, so as 
to form an issue ; also, the issue so formed. 

Sa-tOM' (si-tos^), 1 a. [L. setosus, saeiosus, from seta, 
Se'tOllB (sS^tfis), 1 saeta, bristle : cf. F. sHeux,] 
Thickly set with bristles or bristly hairs. 

SeVont' (sgt'outO, n. A display, as of plate, equipage, 
etc. ; that which is displayed. [UoUoq.] Dickens. 

SBt'-Btlthhed^ (-atlchtO, a. Stitched according to a 
formal pattern. “An ola set-stitched chair, volanced, 
and fringed with party-colored worsted bobs.” Sterne. 
Sett (sSt), n. Bee Bet, n., 2 (e) and 3. 

Set-tM' (sSt-tSO, [From Set ; cf. Settle a seat.] 
A long seat with a back, —made to accommodate several 
persons at once. 

Sat-tee^, n. [F. scUie, scitie.'] {Naut.) A vessel with 
a very long, sliarp prow, carrying two or three masts 
with lateen sails, — used in the Mediterranean. [Writ- 
ten also setee.] 

Sat^tar (set'tSr), n. l. One who, or that which, sets ; 
— used mostly in composition with a noun, as typesetter; 
or in combination with an adverb, as a setter on (or 
inciter), a setter up, a setter forth. 

2. {Zodl.) A hunting dog of a special breed originally 
deriv^ from 
a cross be- 
tween the 
spaniel and 
the pointer. 

Modem set- 
ters are usu- 
ally trained 
t o indicate 
the position 
of game 
birds by 
standing In 
a fixed posi- 
1 1 0 n , but 

originally they indicated it by sitting or crouching. 

are several distinct varieties of setters ; as, 
thie/rtsA, or red, setter ; the Gordon setter, which is usu- 
ally red or tan varied with black ; and the English setter, 
which Is variously colored, but usually white and tawny 
red, with or without black. 

3. One who hunts victims for sharpers. Shak. 

4. One who adapts words to music in composition. 

6. All adornment ; a decoration ; — with off. [Obs.] 
They come as . . . sstters oB of thy graces. Whittock. 
6. {Pottery) A shallow seggar for porcelain. Ure. 
BaVtBr, V. t. To cut the dewlap (of a cow or an 01^, and 
to insert a seton, so as to cause an issue. [Prov, Kng.] 
Sat^er-wort^ (-wtliV), n. (Bot.) The bear’s-foot 
{Helleborus feeiidus ) ; — so caUea because tlie root was 
used in seitering, or Inserting setons into the dewlaps of 
cattle. Called also pegroots. Dr. Prior. 

Sat'tlBff ("ting), n. 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, sets ; as, the setting of type, or of gems ; the set- 
ting of the sun ; the setting (hardening) ox moist plaster 
of Paris ; the setting (set) of a current. 
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2. The act of marking the position of game, as a setter 
does ; also, hunting with a setter. Boyle* 

S* Something set In, or Inserted. 

Thou shall set in it settings of stones. Ex. xxvill. 17. 

4. That in which something, as a gem, is set ; as, the 
gold setting of a Jeweled pin. 

Betting coat {Arch.), the finishing or last coat of plaster- 
ing on walls or ceilings. — Betting dog, a setter. See Bst- 
TBB, n., 2. — Betting nole, a pole, often iron-pointed, used 
(or pushing boats along in shallow water. — Bstting rmle. 
{Print.) A composing rule. 

Sot'tlB (sBt't’l), n. [OE. setel, setil, a seat, AS. sell ; 
akin to OHG. seszal, G. sessel, Goth, sitl.i, and E. sit. 
VIM. Bee Bit.] 1. A seat of any kind. [Ob.^.] 
“ Upon the settle of his majesty.” Hampole* 

2. A bench ; especiolly, a bench with a high back. 

3. A place made lower than the rest ; a wide step or 
platform lower than some other part. 

And from the bottom upon the ground, even to the lower seW/e, 
shall bo two cubits, and the breadth one cubit. Ezek. xliii. 14. 

Bettis bed, a bed convertible into a seat. [Eng.] 

ScftlB, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Settled (-t’ld) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Bettlino (-tlTug).] [OE. Ar//rn, AB. sedan. V154, 
See Bkttls, n. In senses 7, 8, and 9 perhaps confused 
with OE. sahtlen to reconcile, A 8. snhtlian, fr. saht rec- 
onciliation, Mean to contend, dispute. Cf. Bake.] 1. To 
place in a ^ed or permanent condition ; to make firm, 
steady, or stable ; to establish ; to fix; esp., to establish 
in life ; to fix In business, in a home, or the like. 

And ho settled his countenance stedfaatly upon him, rintn ho 
was ashamed. S Emus viii. 11 (Aec. I'er.). 

Tlie father thought the time drew on 
Of settliug in the world his only son. Drgden. 

2. To establish In the pastoral office ; to ordain or in- 
stall as pastor or rector of a church, society, or parish ; 
as, to settle a minister. [U. iS.l 

3. To cause to be no longer in a disturbed condition ; 
to render quiet ; to still ; to calm ; to compose. 

God settled then the huge whale-bearing lake. Chapman. 
Hoping that sleep might setth- his brains. Itunj/an. 

4. To clear of dregs and impurities by causing them 
to sink ; to render pure or clear ; — said of a liquid ; as, 
to setUe coffee, or the grounds of coffee. 

6. To restore or bring to a smooth, dry, or passable 
condition ; — said of the ground, of roads, and the like ; 
as, clear weather settles the roads. 

6. To cause to sink ; to lower ; to depress ; hence, 
also, to render close or compact ; as, to settle the con- 
tents 0 / a barrel or bag by shaking it. 

7. To detennine, aa something which is exposed to 
doubt or question ; to free from uncertainty or waver- 
ing; to midco sure, firm, or constant; to establish; to 
compose ; to quiet ; as, to settle the mind when agitated ; 
to settle questions of law ; to settle the succession to a 
throne ; to settle an allowance. 

It will settle the wavering, and confirm the doubtful. Swift, 

8. To adjust, as sotuething in discussion ; to make up ; 
to compose ; to pacify ; as, to settle a quarrel. 

9. To adjust, as accounts ; to liquidate ; to balance ; 
as, to settle an account. 

10. Hence, to pay ; as, to settle a, bill. [Collog.] Abbott. 

11. To plant \^th inhabitants ; to colonize ; to people ; 
as, the French first settled Canada ; the Puritans settled 
New England ; Plymouth was .wttled in 1(520. 

To settle on or upon, to confer upon by permanent 
grant ; to assure to. “ I . . , liave settled upon him a good 
annuity. ” Addison. — To settle the land (Naut.), to cause 
it to sink, or appear lower, by receding from it. 

Syn.— To fix ; establish ; regulate ; arrange ; compose ; 
adjust ; determine ; decide. 

SeVtle, V. i. 1. To become fixed or permanent; to 
become stationary ; to establish one’s self or Itself ; to 
assume a lasting form, condition, direction, or the like, 
In place of a temporary or changing state. 

The wind came about and settled in the west. Bacon. 

Chyle . . . runt through all the intermediate colors until it 
settles in an intense red. Arbuthnot. 

2. To fix one’s residence ; to establish a dwelling place 
or home ; as, the Saxons who settled in Britain. 

3 . To enter into the married state, or the state of s 
Itouseholder. 

As people marry now and settle. Prior, 

4. To be ostabllslied in an employment or profession ; 
as, to settle in the practice of law, 

6. To become firm, dry, and liard, as the ground after 
the effects of rain or frost have disappeared ; as, the 
roads .settled late in the spring 

8 . To become clear after being turbid or obscure ; to 
clarify by depositing matter held in suspension ; as, the 
weather settled; wine settles by standing. 

A government, on such occuions, is always thick before it 
settles, Addison, 

7. To sink to the bottom ; to fall to the bottom, as 
dregs of a liquid, or the sediment of a reservoir. 

8. To sink gnulually to a lower level ; to subside, M 
the foundation of a house, etc. 

9. To become calm ; to cease from agitation. 

Till the fury of his highnrs* settle. 

Come not before him. Shak. 

10. To adjust differences or accounts ; to come to an 
Rgreexnent ; as, he has settled with his creditors. 

11. To make a Jointure for a wife. 

He sighs with most success that settles well. OaHh. 

8tt'tlBd-llBf8 (set't’ld-nSs), n. The quality or state 
of being settled ; confirmed state. F^.] Bp. Hall. 

Set^e-maxit (-t’l-ment), n. 1. He act of settling, 
or the state of being settlod. Specifically : — 

(a) FAitablishment in life, In business, condition, etc. ; 
ordination or installation as pastor. 

Every man livlog has a design in his head upon wealth, 
power, or settlement \n the world. J/ Estrange. 

(&) The act of peopling, or state of being peopled ; act 
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of idmtingi M 0 colony ; colonication ; occupation by 
lettierB ; w, the ietllement of a new country. 

(c) The act or process of adjusting or determine ; 
composure of doubts or differences ; pacification ; liqui- 
dation of accounts ; arnmgement ; adjustment; M^seiile- 
ment of a controversy, of accounts, etc. 

id) Bestowal, or giving possession, under legal sanc- 
tion ; the act of giving or conferring anything in a formal 
and permanent manner. 

My flocka, niy fields, tny woods, my pastures take. 

With gf-ttlctnfnt as good as law oau make. Dryden. 

i$) {Law) A disposition of property for the benefit 
of some person or persons, usually through the medium 
of trustees, and for the benefit of a wife, children, or 
other relatives ; jointure granted to a wife, or the act of 
granting it. 

2. That which settles, or is settled, established, or 
fixed. Specifically : — 

(a) Matter that subsides ; settlings ; sediment ; lees ; 
dregs. [Oft,?.] 

Fuller’s earth left a thiok iettlement. iforlimer. 
ib) A colony uewlv ostablislied ; a place or region 
newly settled ; as, aetilements in the West. 

(c) That which is bestowed formally and permanently ; 
the sura secured to a person ; especially, a jointure made 
to a woman at her marriage ; also, in the United States, 
a sum of money or other property formerly granted to a 
pastor in addition to his salary. 

3. {Arch.) (a) The gradual sinking of a building, 
whether by the yielding of the ground under the founda- 
tion, or by the compression of the joints or the material. 

(b) pi. Fractures or dislocations caused by settlement. 

4. {Low) A settled place of abode ; residence ; a right 
growing out of residence ; legal residence or establisli- 
nient of a person in a particular parish or town, which 
entitles him to maintenance if a pauper, and subjects 
the parish or town to his support. Blackstone. Bouvier. 

Act of settlement {Eng. Biif.), the statute of 12 and 13 
William 111., by which the crown was limited to the pres- 
ent reigning house (the house of Hanover). lUcu-ksltme. 

Set'tler (sSt'tler), n. 1. One who settles, becomes 
fij^ed, established, etc. 

2. Especially, one who establishes himself in a new 
region or a colony ; a colonist ; a planter ; as, the first 
aettlers ot New England. 

3. Ttiat which settles or finishes; hence, a blow, etc., 
which settles or decides a contest. [UoZ/oy.] 

4. A vessel, as a tub, in which something, as pulver- 
ised ore suspended in a liquid, is allowed to settle. 

Sot'tling (-tlTng), n. 1. The act of one who, or that 
which, settles ; the act of establishing one’s self, of col- 
onising, subsiding, adjusting, etc. 

2. pi. That which settles at the bottom of a liquid ; 
lees; dregs; sediment. Milton. 

flettling day, a day for settling accounts, as in the stock 
market. 

Set'-tO^ (sgt'toy), n. A contest in boxing. In an argu- 
ment or the like. iCollof/.] Halliwell. 

II M'n-U (88t^-l&), n. / pi. BrruLJR (-13). [L. aetuln^ 
taeiula^ dim. of seta^ saeta^ bristle.] A small, short hair 
or bristle ; a small seta. 

Serillo ('till), n. [See Sktula.] A setula. 

Sot'U-lOM^ (-tl-lSsO, a. Having small bristles or setae. 
Sot'wall' (-wftlO,n. [Of. Cktbwalk.] {Bot.) A plant 
forraerlv valued for its restorative qualities ( Valeriana 
oJficinaliSf or V* Pyrenaica). [06a] [Written also 
se4wnl.l Chaucer. 

Sov^n (sfiv'^n), a. [OE. seven, seoven, seo/en, AS. 
seofon, seojan, seofen ; akin to D. seven, OS., Goth., & 
OtiQ. sibun, G. sieben, IcehHau, fjo, 8w. sju, Pan. syv, 
Lith. septyni, Russ, seme, W. saiih, Gael, seachd, Ir. 
seacht, L. septem. Or. Jnrd, Skr. saptan, VS05. Cf. 
Hebdomad, Ueptaoom, Sbptbmber.] One more than six ; 
six and one added ; as, seven days make one week. 

Seven idenees. Bee the Note under Soikvcb, n., 4. — 
Seven etare (Ariron.), the Pleiades. — Seven wonders of 
tlie world. under Wondtos. — Seven-year apple (Hot.), 
a rubiaoeous shrub ( C/enipa clusiifolia) growing in the 
West Indies: also, its edible fruit. — Seven-year vine 
(Bot.), a tropical climbing plant (Ipomaa tuberose) re- 
lated to the morning-glory. 

Sev'en, n. 1. The number greater by one than six ; 
seven units or objects. 

Of every b«a«t, and bird, and inieot imall. 

Came sevens and pairs. JIUton. 

2. A symbol representing seven units, as 7, or vU. 
SeT'sn-fOld^ (.^d<'), a. Repeated seven times ; hav- 
ing seven tbioknesBea ; increased to seven times the size 
or amount. “/Seven/Wd rage.” Milton. 

adv. Seven times as much or as often. 
WhoBoevar slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him 
•cw^Wd. Gen.iv. lA. 

SSTMI'llight (sSn'nlt or -nTt ; 277), n. A week ; any 
period of seven consecutive days and nights. Bee 8 bm> 

MIOMT. 

BoT'tBHMMre' (sSv^’n-skfirO, n. Si <u Seven times 
twenty, thst is, a hundred and forty. 

The old CountOH of Desmond • • . lived seoensoore years. Bacon. 

SeT'dBHUlOOt^tr (•shfiOt'Sr), A. A firearm, esp. a pis- 
tol, with seven barrels or chambers for oartrid^, or one 
capable of firing seven shots without reloading. [Uof/o^.] 
Bev'en-teen^ (■tSn'), o. [OR seventene, AS. seo/on- 
tgne, I. e., seven-ten. Of. SEymimr.] One more than six- 
teen ; ten and Mven added ; as, seventeen years. 

n. 1. The number greater by one than 
sixteen ; the sum of ten and seven ; seventeen units or 
obl^ts. 

2. A Bjrmbol denoting seventeen units, as 17, or xvil. 
Ser'eil'tdentll^ (-tSnth^), a. [From Bbvbntbbn : of. 
AS. seo/onteSdaf seofonteogeSa.’] 1. Next In order after 
the sixteenth ; coming after six^n others. 

In . . . the day of the month . . . wers all the foun- 
tains of the groat deep broken up. dm. vil. 11. 


2. Oonstituting or being one of seventeen equal parts 
into which anything is divided. 

Bev'en-teentll^ (^v'’D-t6nthO» n. I. The next in or- 
der after the sixteenth ; one coming after sixteen others. 

2. The quotient of a unit divided by seventeen ; one of 
seventeen equal parts or divisimis of one whole. 

3. (^ua) An interval of two octaves and a third. 

Sav'enth (8Sv'’nth), a. [From Sbven : cf. AS. seo/o- 

fira.] 1. Next in order after the sixth ; coming after six 
others. 

On the seventh day, Qod ended his work which he had made ; 
and ho rested on tho seventh day from sll his work which he 
had made. Gau n. 2- 

2. Oonstituting or being one of seven equal parts into 
which nnytliing is divided ; as, the seventh part. 

flevanth day, the seventh day of the week ; Saturday. 
-Seventh-day Baptists. Bee under Baptist. 

Bev'enth, n. 1. One next in order after the sixth ; 
one coming after six others. 

2. The quotient of a unit divided by seven ; one of 
seven eciual parts into which anything is divided. 

3. (Mm.) (a) An inter- r-^ — y- 

val embracing seven dia- g g— : b tg- fes 

tonic degrees of the scale. 

(6) A chord which includes 


the interval of a seventh Seventh, 8 (6). 

whether major, minor, or diminished. 

gOV^en-thlr^es (sSv^’n-thSr'tTz), n. pi. A name 
given to three several issues of United States lYeasury 
notes, made during the Oivil War, in denominations of 
$50 and over, bearing interest at the rate of seven and 
three tenths (thirty hundredths) per cent aimually. 
Within a few years they were all redeemed or funded. 

Sev^antll'ly (sgv'’nth-W), adv. In the seventh place. 

SOT^on-ti-Oth (sSY^’n-tl-eth), a. [AS. hund-««o/on/t- 
goSa.} 1. Next in order after the sixty-ninth ; as, a 
man in tlie .seventieth year of his age. 

2. Constituting or being one of seventy equal parts. 

Sev'en-ti-athy n. 1. One next in order after the 
sixty-ninth. I 

2. The quotient of a unit divided by seventy ; one of | 
seventy equal parts or fractions. 

Sawan-ty (-ty), a. [AS. hnnd-seofontig. Bee Bivwi, 
and Tbn, and cf. Sbvbnteen, Sixty.] Seven times ten ; 
one nmre than sixty-nine. 

8a¥'an-ty, n . ; pi. Seventies (-tTz). 1. The sum of 
seven times ton ; seventy units or objects. 

2. A symbol representing seventy units, as 70, or Ixx. 

The Ssvsaty, the translators of tho Greek version of the 
Old Testament called tho Beptuagint. Bee Bbptuaoint. 

fiav'an-ty-fOlir' (-fSr'), n. {Naut.) A naval vessel 
carrying seventy-four guns. 

Ba^^an-np' (*up^), n. The ^pne of cards called also 
edl fours, and old sledge. [U. 5.J 
MT'ar (sfiv'eih* & p. p. Bevered (-?rd) ; 

p. pr. & vb. n. Severino.] [<^5^- sevrer, severer, to sep- 
arate, F. sevrer to wean, fr. L. separare. Bee Bbpabatb, 
and cf. Several.] 1. To separate, as one from another ; 
to cut off from something ; to divide ; to part in any 
way, especially by violence, as by cutting, rending, etc. ; 
as, to sever the hood from the b<my. 

The angeU shall corns forth, and sever the wicked from 
among the just. Matt. xiii. 4D. 

2. To cut or break open or apart ; to divide into parts ; 
to cut through ; to disjoin ; as, to sever the arm or leg. 

Our state can not be set^ered ; we are one. Milton. 

3. To keep distinct or apart ; to except ; to exempt. 

1 will sever in that day tho land of Gothen, in which my peo- 
ple dwell, that no swarms of flies shall be there. Ex, vlif. 22- 

4. {Law) To disunite ; to disconnect ; to terminate ; a«, 

to sever an estate In joint tenancy. Blackstone. 

Sevier, V. i. 1. To suffer disjunction; to be parted, 
or rent asunder ; to be separated ; to part ; to separate. 

Shnk. 

2. To make a separation or distinction ; to distinguish. 

The Lord shall sever between the cattle of Israel and the cat- 
tle of Egypt. Ex. ix. 4. 

They claimed the right of severing in their challenge. 

Macaulay. 

B^T^ar-a-Uo (-A-b’l), a. Capable of being severed. 

Encyc. Diet. 

SaT'er-al (-«1), o. [OF., fr. LL. separaHs, fr. L. separ 
separate, different. Sec Sever, Separate.] 1. Separate; 
distinct; particular; single. 

Each several ship a victory did gain . Dryden. 

Each might hiu snyrrof province well command, 

Would sill but stoop to wbat they understand. Poite. 

2. Diverse; different; various. Spenser. 

Habits and faculties, sevevxU, and to be distiuguished. Bacon. 

Four several armies to tho field arc led. Dryden. 

3. Consisting of a number morn than two, but not 
very many; divers; sundry; as, several persona were 
present when the event took place. 

Sar'ar-al, adv. By itself ; severally. [Ohs.] 

Every kind of thing is laid up seoerof in bams or storehouses. 

jRobynsan {More's Utopia). 

B«y'M'-al, n. 1. Each partioalaT taken singly; an 
item ; a detail ; an individual. [Ohs.] 

There was not time enough to hear . . . 

The severals. Shtsk. 

2. Persons or objects, more than two, but not very 
many. 

Several of them neither rose from any conspicuous .family, 
nor left any behind them. Addison. 

3. An incloaed or separate place ; iuclosure. [OhA] 

They had their several for heathen nations, their several for 

the people of their own nation. Hooker. 

In several, in a state of separation. [/?.] Where pas- 
tures in several be. ” Tusser. 

(■41'1-tj^), n. ; pi. Sevbealities (-tls). 
Each particular taken ei^ly ; distinction. [Ohs.] 

Bp. Mali. 


SaWer-Al-lM (s8v^r-al-Iz), V. /. Todistingniab. [Oha.] 
Bev'or-El-ly, adv. Separately ; distinctly ; apart from 
others; individually. 

There must be an auditor to check and revise each seiferally 
by itself. Ds Quineey. 

Sov'er-al-ty (-tj?), n. A state of separation from tho 
rest, or from all others ; a holding by individual right. 
Forests which had never been owned in severalty. Bancroft’ 
Estate In severalty (haw), an estate which the tenant 
holds in his own right, without being joined in interest 
with any other person ; — distinguisliea from joint ten- 
ancy, coparcenary, and common. Blackstone. 

Bev'er-anoe (-ans), n. 1. The act of severing, or the 
state of being severed ; partition ; separation. Milnuin. 

2. {Law) The act of dividing ; the suigling or sever- 
ing of two or more that join, or are joined, in one writ; 
the putting in several or separate pleas or answers by 
two or more disjointly ; the destruction of tho unity of 
interest In a joint estate. Bouvier. 

Be-vnn' (sJ-vBr'), a. [Compar. Brverer (-^r) ; .m- 
perl. Severest.] [L. severus; perhaps akin to Or, 
(r4/3av awe, ospv6^ revered, holy, solemn, Goth, sivikns 
innocent, chaste : cf. F. sevhre. Cf. Asbrvkuate, Per- 
severe.] 1. Serious in feeling or manner; sedate; 
grave ; austere ; not light, lively, or cheerful. 

Your looks must alter, as your aubicct docs, 

lYom kind to tierce, from wanton to severe. Waller. 

2. Very strict in judgment, discipline, or government ; 
harsh ; not mild or indulgent ; rigorous ; as, severe criti- 
cLnn ; severe punishment. “ Custody severe.'^ Milton. 

Come I you are too severe a moraier. Shak. 

Let your zeal, if it muit be expresBod in anger, be always 
more severe agaiuBt thyself than ogainat others. Jer. Taylor. 

3- Rigidly methodical, or adherent to rule or princi- 
ple ; exactly conformed to a standard ; not allowing or 
employing unnecessary ornament, amplification, etc. ; 
strict; — said of style, argument, etc. “Restrained by 
reason and severe principles.” Jer. Taylor, 

Tlic Latin, a mo«t severe and compendioui language. Dryden. 

4. Sharp ; afflictive ; distressing ; violent ; extreme ; 
as, severe prin, anguish, torture ; severe cold. 

5. Difficult to be endured ; exact ; critical ; rigorous ; 

, a severe test. 

8yn. — Strict ; grave ; austere ; stem ; morose ; rigid ; 
exact ; rigorous ; hard ; rough : harsh : censorious : tart ; 
acrimonious ; sarcastic ; satirical ; cutting ; biting ; keen ; 
bitter ; cruel. See Strict. 

— Be-verely, adv, — Be-vgre^nem, n. 

S^TOl/l-ty (si-vBr'T-ty), n./ pi. Beveritixs (-tTz). 
[L. severitas : cf. F. s£i>eritS.] The quality or state of 
being severe. Specifically : — 

(а) Gravity or austerity ; extreme strictness ; rigor ; 
harshness ; as, the severity of a reprimand or a reproof ; 
severity of discipline or government ; severity of penal- 
ties. “ Strict age, and sour severity. Milton. 

(б) The quality or power of distressing or paining ; ex- 
treme degree ; extremity ; intensity ; inclemency ; os, 
the severity of pain or auj^ish ; the seveiity ot cold or 
heat; the severity ot the winter. 

(c) Harshness ; cruel treatment ; sharpness of punish- 
ment ; as, severity practiced on prisoners of war. 

(d) Exactness ; rigorousnass ; strictuess ; as, the se- 
verity of a test. 

Confining myself to the severity of truth. Dryden. 
Sev'ET-y (sBv'Sr-y), n. [Prob. corrupted fr. ciborium. 
Ox^. Oloss.^ A bay or compartment ot a vaulted 

ceiling. [Written also circryj 
Bcv^o-oa'tioa (sSv'fi-ka'shiln), n. [L. set^ocare, sevo- 
catum, to call aside.] A calling aside. [Obs.'l 
Bh'yres blao^ (sfi'vr’ bin')- A very light blue. 
Sh^TTOE ware^ (wfiri). Porcelain manufactured at 
Shires, France, especially in the national factory situated 
there. 

Bew (su), n. [OB. See Bxwxb household officer.] 
Juice ; gravy ; a seasoned dish ; a delicacy. [06«.] Gower. 

1 will not tell of their strange sewes. Chaucer. 
Bew, V. t. [Bee Sue to follow.] To follow ; to pur- 
sue ; to sue. [06 a] Chaucer. Spenser. 

Bew (b5), V. t. limp. Sewed (sW); p. p. Sewed, 
rarely Sewn (sSn ) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Skwin^ [OE. se- 
wen, sowen, AS. sidwtan, siwian; akin to OHu. siuwan, 
Icel. sfhja, 8w. sy, Dan. sye, Goth, siujan, Lith. siuti, 
Russ, shite, L. suere, Gr. Koxr-wiew, Bkr. sir. V166. 
Cf. Seam a suture, Suture.] 1. To unite or fasten to- 
gether by stitches, as with a needle and thread. 

No man also seweih a piece of new cloth on uu old garment. 

Mark 11. 21. 

2. To close or stop by sewing ; — often witli up ; as, to 
sew up a rip. 

3. Tb hiclose by sewing ; — sometimes with up; sa, to 
seie money in a bag. 

Sew, V. i. To practice sewing ; to work with needle 
and thread. 

Bew (su), V. i. [VIM Sewer a drain.] To 

drain, as a pond, for taking the fish. [06^.] Tusser, 
Bow^MgO (su^j ; 4B), n. 1. The contents of a sewer 
or drain ; refuse liquios or matter carried off by sewers. 
2. Sewerage, 2. 

Sewe (su), t». i. To perform the duties of a sewer. 
See 3d Sewer. [06s.] 

Bew^eI (bu'51), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] A scare- 
crow, generally mode of feathers tied to a string, hung up 
to prevent deer from brooking into a place. Halliwell. 
S^WElOEl (s^wdinSl), 


[Of American Indian origin.] 
{Zddl.) A peculiar gregarious 
burrowing rodent (Haplodon 
ru/us), native of the coast re- 
gion of the Northwestern 
United States. It somewhat re- 
sembles a muskrat or marmot, 
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but hA8 only a rudimentary tail. Ita head la broad, 
ita eyea are small, and ita fur ia brownish above, {pray 
beneath. It constitutes the family Jiaplodontidm. 
Called also boomer, showVl, and mountain beaver. 

SdW^OD («u'5n), n. {Zo6L ) A British trout usually re- 
garded as a variety (var. Cambrioue) of the salmon trout. 
Sew^er (so'Sr), n. 1. One who sews, or stitches. 

2. {Zool.) A small tortricid moth whose larva sews 
together the edges of a leaf by means of cdlk ; os, the 
apple-loaf sewer {Phozopieris nubeculana). 

Sew'er (su'Sr ; 277), n. [OF. seuHerey seuwiere, ulti- 
mately fr. L. ez out 4- a derivative of aqua water ; cf. 
OF. essevnur a drain, esaever, esseuwer, easiaver, to cause 
to flow, to drain, to flow, Lh. exaimatorium a channel 
through which water runs oflf. Cf. £wbr, Aquarium.] 
A drain or passage to carry off water and fllth under 
ground ; a subterraneous channel, particularly in cities. 

Sew'er, n. [Cf. OE. aa&ewer, and asseour, OF. 
aaaeour, F. a.'tseoir to seat, to set, L. assidere to sit by ; 
ad -f aedere to sit (cf. Sit) ; or cf. OE. sew pottage, 
sauce, boiled meat, AS. ae&w juice, Bkr. sni to press out.] 
Fonuerly, an upper servant, or household officer, who 
set on and removed the dishes at a feast, and who also 
brought water for the hands of the guests. 

Then the K'wer 

Poured water from a preat njid Koldon ewer, 

That from their hands to a silver caldron ran. Chapman. 

Sew^er-age (-4J ; 48 ), n. 1. The construction of a 
sewer or sewers. 

2. The system of sewers in a city, town, etc. ; the 
general drainage of a city or town by means of sewers. 

3. Tlio material collected in, and discharged by, sew- 
ers. [In this sense sewage is preferable and common.] 

Sew^in (suTn), n. {Zodl.) Same as Sewxh. 

Sow^lng (sying), n. 1. The act or occupation of one 
who sews. 

2. That which is sewed with the needle. 

Sswlng horns (JJarness making), a clamp, operated by 
the foot, for holding pieces of leather while being sowed. 
— Sewing raochlns, a machine for sewing or stitching. — 
Sewing press, or Sewing table (liookbrnding), a fixture 
or table having a frame in which are held the cords to 
which tile back edges of folded sheets are sewed to form 
a book. 

Sew'ster (-stSr), 7t. A seamstress. [Obs,'] B. Jonson. 
Sex- (sSks-). [L. sex six. See Six.] A combining 
form meaning ; as, sexdigitism ; sezenniaL 
SeJC, n. [L. sexus: of. F. sexe.] 1. The distinguish- 
ing peculiarity of male or female in botli animals and 
plants ; the physical difference between male and female ; 
the assemblage of properties or qualities by which male 
is distinguished from female. 

2. One of the two divisions of organic beings formed 
on the distinction of male and female. 

3. (Bot.) (a) The capability in plants of fertilizing or 
of being fertilized ; as, stamlnate and pistillate flowers 
are of opposite sexes. (6) One of the groups founded on 
this distinction. 

The lez, the female sex ; women, in general. 
Sex^a-ge-na'rl-an (sSks^a-J^'oS^rT-an), n. [See Sxx- 
Aoknahy. 1 A jHirson who is dxty years old. 

Sex-agVna-ry (sgks-aj'ft-ni-i^ or 8«ks'a-je-), a. [L. 
iexag€nariu.a, fr. sexageni sixty each, akin to sexaginia 
sixty, sex six ; cl. F. sexaghiaire. See Six.] Pertaining 
to, or designating, the number sixty ; proceeding by six- 
ties ; sixty years old. 

Sexagenary arithmetlo. Bee under Sex aoksimal. — Sex- 
agena^. or Bexageilmoh scale (Math.), a scale of numbers 
in which the modulus is sixty. It is used in treating the 
divisions of the circle. 

Sez-ag'e-na-ry, n. 1. Bomething composed of sixty 
parts or divisions. 

2. A sexagenarian. Sir W. Scott. 

II Bez^a-gosl-ma (BSk8/A-j8snr-m&), n. [L., fern, of 
sexagesimus sixtieth, fr. se.xaginta sixty.] (Eccl.) The 
second Sunday before Lent ; — so called as being about 
the sixtieth day before Easter. 

Bez^'a-geal-mal (-mal), a. [Cf. F. sexagesimal.] 
Pertaining to, or founded on, the number sixty. 

Bsxagesimal hroctioni or nnmbsn (Ari/h. & Alg.), those 
fractious whose denominators are some power of sixty ; as, 
lAfT’ astronomical frac- 

tions, because formerly there were no others used in 
aatronomi(‘al calculations. — Ssxofesimal, or Sexagenary, 
arithmetic, the method of computing by the sexagenary 
scale, or by sixties. - Bexageshnal scale (Math.), the sex- 
agenary scale. 

Soz^a-KSS'Pm&l, n, A sexagesimal fraction. 
SsZ'an^KlS (sSks/Sn'g’l), n. [L. sexangidus sexangu- 

or; sex six -j- ai — ' *■ 

ANOULAR.] (Oei 

Sez' - - 
Ssz- 

agonal. [7e. ] , . _ ' ~ Dryden. 

Sez-an^fni-lar-ly, adv. Hexagonally. [R.] 
Ssz-zv'a-lsnt (-av'4-lent), a. Sexivalekt. [22.1 
S0Z-41glMsm (-dTj'It-Tz’m), n. [Sex- -f- digU.] The 
state of having six fingers on a hand, or six toes on a foot. 

Sez-diglt-lst, n. One who has six fingers on a band, 
or six toes on a foot. 

8ezed (flSkst), a. Belonging to sex ; having sex ; dis- 
tinctively mole or female ; as, the aexed condition. 

80 Z'O*lUi-ry (sSks'S-nft-r^), a. Proceeding by sixes ; 
sextuple ; — applied especially to a system of arithmetical 
computation in which the baM is six. 

Saz-eil'nl-al (sfiks-Sn'nT-al), a. [L. sexennium a pe- 
riod of six years, sexennis of six years ; sex six -f- a 7 inus 
a year. Bee Six, and AsinjAi..] Lasting six years, or 
happening once in six years. — . n. A sexennial event. 

adv. Once in six years. 

SeZ'fld (s8k<*'ffd), ) a. [Sex- -f* root of L. findere to 
Soz'l-fld (-T-fTd), > split: cf. F. sexfide.] (hot.) 
Bix-cleft ; as, a sexfid calyx or nectary. 



Sezi-syMablo (sXks^I-sn-lSl/lk), a. [^Ab- + syllab- 
ic.] Having six syllables. Emerson. 

l^Z^l-syPlA>1ilo (sfika'T-sTPlA-b’l), n. [Sex- -f- sylla- 
ble.] A word of six syllables. 

iMZ-lv'A-lent (sSks-Iv'A-knt), a. [Sex- -f- L. valens, 
p.pr. See Valence.] (CAem.) Hexa valent. [R.] 
BezlOM (sSks'lfis), a. Having no sex. 

BezlOO'u-lar (sfifes/lSk'd-lSr). a. [Sex- -j- locular: 
cf. F. sexloculaire.] (Rot.) Having six cells for seeds; 
six-celled ; as, a sexlocular pericarp. 

Sezly (sSks'lj;^), a. Pertaining to sex. [jR.] 

Should T ascribe any of these things unto myself or my sexly 
wcakneBs, I were not worthy to live. Qtiecn Klieabeth. 

Sez-ra'dl-ate (sSks-ra'dT-ftt), a. [Sex- -f- ratUate.] 
(Zool.) Having six rays ; — said of certain sponge spic- 
ules. Bee lllust. of SricuLB. 

Sezt (sSkst), n. [L. sexta, fem. of seztus sixth, fr. sex 
six ; cf. F. sexte.i (R. C. Ch.) (a) The office for the sixth 
canonical hour, Dtnng a part of the Breviary, (b) The 
sixth book of the decretals, added by Pope Boniface VIII. 

^Z'tato (s8ks't&n), n. [L. sexius sixth, fr. sex six : 
cf. It. sesiina.] (Pros.) A stanza of six lines ; a sestine. 

II Sez'tans ^tanz), n. [L. See Sextant.] 1. (Rom. 
Antiq.) A Roman coin, the sixth part of an as. 

2. (Astron.) A constellation on the equator south of 
Leo ; the Sextant. 

Sez^tant (-tant), n. [L. .sextans, -antis, the sixth part 
of an as, fr. sextus sixth, sex six. Boo Bix.] 1. (Math.) 
The sixth part of a circle. 

2. An instniment for measuring angular distancos 
between objects, — used 
esp. at sea, for ascertain- 
ing the latitude and lon- 
gitude. It is constructed 
on the same optical prin- 
ciple as Hadley’s quad- 
rant, but usually of metal, 
with a nicer graduation, 
telescopic sight, and ita 
arc the sixth, and some- 
times the third, part of a 
circle. Boo, Quadrant. 

3. (Astron.) The con- 
stellation Sextans. 

Box sextant, a small sex- 
tant inclosed in a cylin- 
drical cose to make it 
more portable. '^ne form of Sextant, a Tele- 

tlAwfsa m-n t m «coj)e for viewing the ImageB of 

SOZ tS-ry (-ta-rv), n. , gun through, otul reflected 
pi, SzXTARIia (-ffz). [L. {\ >m, the Horizon Glas* ; b Index 

seztarius the sixth part of or Large Mirror on upper end of 
a measure, weight, etc., Alidade ; c Pack Shades or 
tr. ...w... 1 hereens of colored plnsfl ; r/ Hon- 

fi\ sextus sixth, sex six-j j-on Gloss, one hnU transparent 
A nfig.) An ancient and one half mirror : e Fore 
Roman liquid and dry Shades or Screens of colored 
measure, about equal to t / Handje attached to back 
«« ^ of ^^ame i g Lower pnrt of Ali- 

an EngUah pmL dode with Vernier i A Grudimtcd 

SsZ^tA-xy (sSks'tA-iy), Arc or Limb ; i Microscope for 
n. [Forsextonry.] A sac- reading the Vernier. 
risW. [0?M.]_ 

8oZ'tet' (scks-tSt' or sSks'tSt), ) n. (Mus.) See Bbs- 
8ez-tet'to (sSks-tet'tft), j tkt. 

Sez'tsim (»5k8'tan), n. A sacristan. [<9A.f.] Chaucer. 
Ssz'tlc (-tlk), a. [L. sex/u.7 sixth.] (Math.) Of the 
sixth degree or order. — n. (Alg.) A quantic of the 
sixth degree. 

Sez'tUe (-tri), a. [F. sexiil, fr. L. sextus the sixth, 
from r«c sixth. See Six.] (AjfroL) Measured by sixty 
degrees ; fixed or indicated by a distance of sixty de- 
grees. GlanvUl. 

Sez^9, n. [Cf. F. aspect sextil.] (Astrol.) The as- 
pect or position of two planets when distant from each 
other sixty degrees, or two signs. This position is 
marked thus : #. Hutton. 

Sez-tUOlon (s«k8-tTFyiin), n. [Formed Hn imitation 
of mUHon) fr. L. sextus sixth, sex six : cf. F. sextil ion.] 
According to the French method of numeration (which 
is followed also in the United States), the number ex- 
pressed by a imit with twenty -one ciphers annexed. 
According to the English method, a million raised to the 
sixth power, or the number expressed by a unit with 
thirty-six ciders annexed. See Numeratioh. 

Sez'tO (Mks'ti), n./ pi. Sextos (-t5z). [L. sextus 
sixtln] A book consisting of sheets each of which is 
folded into six leaves. 

Sez^to-deo'l-mo (88ks^t$-d8s0f-m3), a. [L. sextus- 
decimus the sixteenth ; sextus the sixth (fr. sex six) -f- 
decimus the tenth, from decern ten. Bee -mo.] Having 
sixteen leaves to a sheet ; of, or equal to, the size of one 
fold of a sheet of printing paper when folded so as to 
make sixteen leaves, or thirty-two pages; as, a sexto- 
decimo volume. 

8ez^ta4eo'l-lilO, n. ; pi. Bbxtodboimos (-mQz}. A 
book composed of sheets each of which is folded Into 
sixteen hiave' ; hence, indicating, more or less definitely, 
a size of a book ; — usually written 16mo, or VGP. 

Saz'tO-let (s5k8't(i-16t), n. (Mus.) A double triplet ; 
a group of six equal notes played in the time of four. 

Ssz'tonCsSksTGii), n. [OE. sexiein, contr. fr. sacris- 
tan.] An under officer of a church, whose business is 
to take care of the church building and the vessels, vest- 
ments, etc,, belonging to the church, to attend on the 
offleitZing clergyman, and to perform other duties per- 
taining to the church, such as to dig graves, ring the 
bell, etc. 

Sszton beetle a burying beetle. 

SsZ^ton-MUlf ». A female sexton ; a sexton’s wife. 
Bez'ton-iy (-ry), n. BextonsWp. [06*.] Ld. Berners. 
Bez'ton-sldp, n. The office of a sexton. Swift. 
Sez'try (-try), n. See Bacristt. [06*.] 

Sez^-^ (-t6»pn), a. [Formed (in imitation of 
quadrupli) fr. u sextus sixth : cf. F. sextuple.] 1. Bix 
times as much ; sixfold. 


2. (-Mw.) Diviriblo by sU; having six beaU; 

tuple measure. , -orv tt 

MZ'a-al (s8k8'tt-al or sSk'shv-^ad ; 135), a. [L. sexu- 
alis, fr. sexus sex ; cf. F. sexuel.] Of or pertaining to 
sex, or the sexes ; distinguishing sex ; peculiar to the dis- 
tinction and office of male or female; relating to the 
distinctive genital organs of the sexes ; proceeding from, 
or based upon, sex ; as, sexual characteristics ; sexual 
intercourse, connection, or commerce ; sexual desire ; 
sexual diseases ; sexual generation. 

Sexual dimornhliun (Biol.), the condition of having one 
of the sexes existing in two forms, or varieties, differing 
in color, size, etc., as in many siwcies of butterflies whicii 
have two kinds of females. — Sexual method (Bol.). a 
method of classification proposed by Liunajus, founded 
mainly on differences in number and position of the sta- 
mens and pistils of plants. — Sexual lelectlon (Biol.), the 
selective preference of one sex for certain characteristics 
in the other, such as bright colors, musical notes, etc. ; 
also, the selection which results from certain Individuals 
of one sex having more opportunities of pairing witii 
the other sex, on account ot greater activity, strength, 
courage, etc. ; applied likewise to that kind of evolution 
which results from such sexual preferences. Darwin. 

In tlicke cases, tlicrcfore, natural selection «eoiu8 to have acted 
independently of sexual sel& tion. A. Ji. M alluce. 

Sez^U-al-ist, n. (Rot.) One who classifies plants by 
the sexual method of Linnams. 

S6Z''U-al^l-ty (-ai'I-ty), n. The quality or state of 
being distinguished by sex. Undley. 

Sez'a-al>izo (-ol-Iz), v. t. To attribute sex to. 
Bez^tt-al'ly, adv. in a sexual manner or relation. 
Sey (si), Beyh (si), obs. imp. sing. & 2d pers. pi. of 
See. Chaucer. 

Seye (sa), Seyen (sS'en), obs. imp. pi. & p. p. of See. 
Se^d (sand), obs. p. p. of Benge, to singe. Chaucer. 
Beynt (sant), n. A girdle. Bee Ist Seint. [06*.] 

11 EttOr-Zan'dO (sfOr-tsan'dd), i a. [It. sfortando, p. 
II Slor-za'to (sffir-tsKaft). ) pr., and s/orzato, p. 
p. of sjorzure to force.] (Mus.) Forcing or forced; — 
a direction placed over a note, to signify that it must be 
executed witli peculiar emphasis and force ; — marked fs 
(an abbreviation of forzando), sj, sfz, or S. 

II SfU-ma'tO (8foo-ma't6), a. [It.] (Paint.) Having 
vague outlines, and colors and shades so mingled as to 
give a misty appearance ; — said of a painting. 

II Ssrat-n^tO (8graf-fc't6),«. [It.] (Paint.) Siiratched ; 
— said of decorative painting of a certain style, in w hich 
a white overlaid surface is cut or scratched through, so 
as to form the design from a dark ground underneath. 

Shab (shSb), n. [OE. shabbe, AS. semb. See Boab.I 
The itch in animals ; also, a scab. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 
Sliab, V. i. [iifip. & p. p. Shabbei) (shttbd) ; p. pr. & 
vh. n. Shabbino.] [Boo Scab, 3.] To play mean tricks ; 
to act shabbily. [06*. or Prov. Eng.] 
fiUiab, V. t, To scratch ; to rub. [06*.] Farquhor. 
Shzb'bed (abffb'bgd), a. Shabby. [06*.] Wood. 
Sbabnbi-ly (-bl-iy ), adv. in a shabby manner. 
SlUtVbi-ness, n. The quality or state of being shabby. 
Sliab'blo (-b’l), Shamble, n. [Cf. H. sabel, end G. 
sdhel.] A kind of crooked sword or hanger, [tfeo/.] 
ShAbltiy (-by), a. [Cornpar. Bbabbibb (-bT-8r) ; 
svperl. Shabbiest.] [Bee Bhab, n.. Scabby, and Scab.] 

1. Torn or worn to rags ; poor ; mean ; ragged. 

Wearing shabbit coats and dirty ahirts. Macanfag. 

2. Clothed with ragged, mtudi worn, or soiled gar- 
ments. “ The dean was so shabby.^' SwifL 

3. Mean ; paltry ; despicable ; as, shabby treatment. 

Very shabby fellows.” Clarendon. 

II Snab'raok (shttb^rflk), n. [Turk, tshdprdk, whence 

F. cka brogue, G. schabracke.] (Mil.) The saddlecloth 
or housing of a cavalry horse. 

BhRQlt (rilSk), V. i. [Prov. E., to shake, to shed. Bee 
Bhakb.] 1. To shed or fall, as com or grain at harvest. 
[Prov. Eng.] Orose. 

2. To feed in stubble, or upon waste com. [Proi>. Eng.] 

3. To wander as a vagabond or a tramp. [Prov. Eng.] 
Bbaok, n. [Cf. Boot, shag refuse of barley or oats.] 

1. The grain left after harvest or leaning ; also, nuts 
wlilch have fallen to the ground. [Prov. Eng.] 

2. Liberty of winter pasturage. [Prov. Eng.j 

3. A shiftless fellow ; a low, itinerant beggar ; a vaga- 
bond ; a tramp. [Prov. Eng. & Colloq. U. S’.] Foroy. 

All the poor old shacks about the town found a friend in 
Deacon Marble. //. W. Beecher. 

Common of shack (Eng. Law), the right of persons occu- 

f lying lands lying together in tlis same common field to 
um out their cattle to range in it after harvest. Cowell. 
Bhzbk^z-to-ry (-^-tfi-ry), n. A hound. [06*.] 
Bhao'Ud (shftk'k’l), n. Btubble. [Prov. Eng.] Pegge. 
Bbac^e, n. [Generally used in the plural.] [OE. 
sckakkyll, schakle, AS. scacul, sceacul, a shackle, fr. tea- 
can to shake ; cf. P. sckakel a link of a chain, a mesh, 
Icel. *A;oA;nH the pole of a cart. Bee Shake.] 1. Some- 
thing which confines tlie logs or arms so as to prevent 
their free motion ; specifically, a ring or band inclosing 
the ankle or wrist, and fastened to a similar shackle on 
the other leg or arm, or to something else, by a chain or 
a strap ; a gyve ; a fetter. 

His shackles empty left ; hlmwlf escaped clean. Spenser. 
2. B.aiee, that which checks or prevents free action. 

His very will seems to be in bonds and shackles. South. 
3. A fetterlike band worn as an ornament. 

Must of the men and women . . . had all earrings made of 
gold, and gold shackles about tlieir legs and srms. Dampier* 

4. A link or loop, as in a chain, fitted with a movable 
bolt, so that the parts can be separated, or the loop re- 
moved ; a clevis. 

6. A link for connecting railroad cars ; — called also 
drawlink, draglink, etc. 

6. The hinged and curved bar of a padlock, by which 
it is hung to the staple. Knight. 

fihaekls Joint (Antd.), a joint formed liy a bony ring ps us- 
ing through a hole In a bone, as at the hoses of spines lu 
some fishes. 
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nuume (•Uak'H’i), v. t. & P> p. Shackled 

(-k’ld) \ p.pr,& vb.n, Suacklino.j 1. To tie or confine 
the llmbe of, bo ae to prevent free motion ; to bind with 
•haokles ; to fetter ; to chain. 

To lead him shackled, and expoMd to icorn 
Of gathering crowds, the Britons' boMtwI chief. J. Philips. 
2> Figuratively : To bind or confine so as to prevent or 
embarroBS action ; to impede ; to cumber. 

Shackled by her devotion to the king, she seldom could pur- 
sue that object WaliMilc. 

3. To join by a link or chain, as railroad earn. [f7. iSf.] 
Shackle bar, the coupling between a locomotive and ita 
tender. [ (/. j — Shackle bolt, a shackle. Sir IV. Scott. 

Bhaokaook^ (shSk^SkO, n. A sort of Bliackle. lObi.} 
BhaokTy, O. Shaky ; rickety. IColloq. U. S-l 
Shad (snS^, n. ginff. & pi. [AS. sceadda a kind of 
fish, akin to Frov. G. gchade ; cf. Ir. & Gael, spadan a 
herring, W. yggadnn herrings; all perhaps akui to E. 
tkate a fish.] (^o'ol.) Any one of several si>ecies of food 
fishes of the Herring family. The American species 
(Clupea gapidusima)^ which Is abundant on iho Atlantic 
coast and ascends the largor rivers in spring to spawn, 
is an important market fish. Tho European allico shad, 
or alose (< 7 . alosa), and the twaite shad {C. finta)^ are 
[Written also cAod.] 


less important species. 


The name is loosely applied, also, to several other 
flslics, as tho gistzard shad (see under Gizzard), called 
also mud shad^ white-eyed shad, and winter .shad. 

Hardheadad, or Tallow-tsilsd, shod, the menhaden. — 
Hickory, or Tailor, shad, the mattowaoca. — Long-bonad 
shad, one of several species of important food fishes of 
the Bermudas and the West Indies, of the genus o’erres. 
-- Bh^ bash (Tiof.), a name given to the Nortli American 
shrubs or small trees of the rosaceous g(muB Amrlanchier 
(A. Ca7ifidmgig, and A. alnifolia). Their white racemose 
blossoms open in April or May, when tho shad appear, 
and tho emble berries (pomes) ripen in June or July, 
w lienee they are called J unr berries. The plant is also 
called gertnee tree, and Juneberry. — Bhui frog, an Ameri- 
can spotted frog (liana halecina) ; — so called because it 
usually appears at the time when the shad liegin to run 
In the rivers. — Trout shad, the cqueteague. — White shad, 
the common shad. 

Shad^blrd^ (-bSrdOt n. (Zobl.) (a) The American, or 
Wilson’s, snipe. See under Snipe. So oallecl because it 
appears at the same time as tlie shad, {b) Tlie common 
European sondpliier. [Prov. Eng.'] 

Shadd (shfid), n. (Mining) Hounded stones contain- 
ing tin ore, lying at the surface of the ground, and indi- 
cating a vein. Raymond. 

Bnad^dE (jshSd'dc), obi. imp. of Sued. Chaucer. 

Shad'dook (shSdMQk), n. [Said to be so called from 
a Captain Shaddock^ who cVa 

first brought this fruit from ^ 

the Bast Indies.] (Rot.) A 

tree (Citrus decumana) and ^ 

its fruit, which is a large spo- 
cies of orange ; -— called also 
forbidden fruity and pom- 

Bliada (shad), n. [OE. 
schadfy shadewe, schadewcy 
AS. sceadUy scead ; akin to || 

OS..tJfca(/o,D.BcAn<fuui,OHG. ^ ^ Iflw 

gchatten, Goth. skadu.Sy Ir. m 

& Gael, sgathy and probably 
to Gr. erffdroc darkness. 

V162. Cf. Shadow, Shed a 

hut.] 1. Comparative ob» 

scunty owing to interception Sliaddock Tree. 

or interruption of the rays 

of light ; partial darkness caused by the intervention 
of something between the space contemplated and tlie j 
source of light. 

Shade differs from shadow os it implies no partlcu- I 
lar form or definite limit ; whereas a shado w represents 
in form the object which intercepts the light. When we 
speak of the shade of a tree, we nave no reference to its 
form ; but when we speak of measuring a pyramid or 
other object by its thaaowy we have reference to its form 
and extent. 

3. Darkness ; obscurity ; — often in the plural. 

The shades of night were falling fast. Lonaft'llow. 

3. An obscure place ; a spot not exposed to liglit ; 
hence, a secluded retreat. 

Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
Woop our sad bosoms empty. Shak. 

4. That which intercepts, or shelters from, light or 
the direct rays of the sun ; hence, also, that wliich pro- 
tects from heat or currents of air ; a screen ; protection ; 
shelter ; cover ; as, a lamp shade. 

The Lord Is thy shade upon thy right hand. Ps. cixi. 5. 

Sleep under a ^-ah tree’s shade. Shak. 

I.et the arched knife well sharpened now assail tho spreading 
shades of vegetables. P. Philips. 

5. Shadow. [PoeHcJ 

Envy will merit, as ita shade, pursue. Pope. 

6. Tlie soul after its separation from the body ; — so 
called l}ecHU8e the ancients supposed it to be perceptible 
to the sight, though not to tho touch ; a spirit ; a ghost ; 
aa, the shades of deported heroes. 

Swift as thought the flitting shade 

Thro* air his momentary Journey made. Dryden, 


7. (PairUingy Drawing, etc.) The darker portion of a 
picture ; a less Illuminated part. Bee Def. 1, above. 

8< Degree or variation of color, as darker or lighter, 
stronger or paler ; as, a delicate shade of pink. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their several degrees, or nhades 
and mixtures, as green, come only in by tho eyes. Locke. 

9. A minute difference or variation, as of thought, 
belief, expression, etc. ; also, the quality or degree of 
anything which is distinguished from others similar by 
Blight differences ; as, the shades of meaning in synonyms. 

New shades and combinations of thought. De Quincey. 

Every shade of religious and political opinion has its own 
headquarters. Jdacaolay. 

The Shades, the Nether World ; the supposed abode of 
souls after leaving the bmly. 

Shade (sliad), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Shaded ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Shading. J 1. To shelter or screen by intercepting 
the rays of light ; to keep off illumination from. Milton. 

I went to crop the sylvan bcciicb. 

And shade our altars with their leafy greens. Ih-ydcn. 

2. To shelter ; to cover from injury ; to protect ; to 

screen ; to iiide ; as, to shade one’s eyes. j 

Ere in our own house I do shade my head. Shak. 

3. To obscure ; to dim the brightness of. | 

Thou shad'st 

The full blaze of thy beams. Milton. 

4. To paint in obscure colors ; to darken. 

6. To mark with gradations of light or color. 

6. To present a Hhadow or image of ; to siiadow forth ; 
to represent. [Obs.l 

fl'he goddess] in her pornon cunningly did shade 

That part of Justice which u* Equity. Spenser. 

Shade^illl (-fyl), a. Full of shade ; shady. 

ShAdeTOM, a. Being without shade ; not shaded. 

Bhad'ar (shader), n. One who, or tliat wliicli, shades. 

8hkdT-ly (*T’lj^), adv. In a shady manner. 

ShadT-nesA, n. Quality or state of being shady. 

SlUUl'lll|r, n. 1. Act or process of making a shade. 

2. That filling up wliich represents the effect of more 
or less darkness, expressing rotundity, projection, etc., 
in a picture or a drawing. 

II Sha-dOOl' (ahd-dSof''), n. ^Ar. shadHf] A machine, 
resembling a well sweep, used m Egypt for raising water 
from tho Nile for irrigation. 

Shad'OW (shSd'i), n. [Originally the same word as 
shade. V162. See Shade.] 1. Shade w'ithiu defined 
limits; obscurity or deprivation of light, apparent on a 
surface, and representing the form of the body which 
intercepts the rays of light ; as, the shadow of a man, of 
a tree, or of a tower. See the Note under Shade, n., 1. 

2. Darkness ; shade ; obscurity. 

Night’s sable shadows from the ocean rise. Denham. 

3. A shaded place ; shelter ; protection ; security. 

In secret shadow from the sunny ray, 

On u sweet bed of lilies softly laid. Sjusnser. 

4 . A reflected image, as in a mirror or in water. Shak. 

6. That which follows or attends a person or thing 

like a shadow ; an insoparable companion ; hence, an 
obsequious follower. 

Siu and her shadow Death. Milton. 

6. A spirit ; a ghost ; a shade ; a phantom. ** Hence, 

horrible shadow / ” [Dftjr.] Shak. 

7. An imperfect and faint representation ; adumbra- 
tion ; indistinct image ; dim bodying forth ; hence, mys- 
tical representation ; t3rpe. 

The law having a shallow of good things to eome. Ikh. x. 1. 

[Types] and shadows of tliat destined seed. Milton. 

8* A small degree] a shade. *‘No variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” James 1. 17. 

9. An uninvited guest coming with one who is invited. 
[A Latinism'] Rares. 

I must not have my board pestered with shadows 

That under other men's prutectiuu break in 

Without invitoment. JHasshiger. 

Shadow of death, darkness or gloom like that caused by 
the presence or the impending of death. Ps. xxiii. 4. 

BluUll'OW, V. t. [tmp. &p.p. Shadowed (-6d); p. 
pr. & vb. n. Shadowing.] [OE. schadowen, AS. scead^ 
wian. See Shadow, n.] 1. To cut off light from ; to 
put in shade ; to shade ; to throw a shadow upon ; to 
overspread with obscurity. 

The warlike elf much wondered at this tree. 

So fair and great, that shadoiccil all the ground. Spenser, 

2. To conceal ; to hide ; to screen. [7?,] | 

IvCt every soldier hew him down a bough, 

And bear 't before litm ; thereby shall we shadow 

The numbers of our host. Shak. 

3. To protect ; to shelter from danger ; to shroud. 

Shadowing their right under your wings of war. Shak, 

4 . To mark with gradations of light or color ; to shade. 

5. To represent faintly or imiierfectly ; to adumbrate ; 
hence, to represent typically. 

Augustus is shadmoed in the person of .£neas. Dryden. 

6. To cloud ; to darken ; to cast a gloom over. 

Tho shallowed livery of the bumiohed sun. Shak. 

Why sad ? 

I must not see tho face I love thus shadowed. Beau. !f FI 

7. To attend as closely as a shadow ; to follow and 
watch closely, especially in a secret or unobserved man- 
ner ; as, a detective shadows a criminal. 

Sliad'OW-l-nMUl (-I-nSs), n. The quality or state of 
being sliadowy. 

Sha4'0W-U3, n. 1. Siiade, or gradation of light and 
color ; shading. Felikam. 

2. A faint representation; an adumbration. 

There are ... in savage theology shadowings, quaint or ma- 
jestio, of the conception ot a Supremo Deity. J)dor. 

BluUl'OW-lsll, o. Shadowy; vague. [06 j.] Hooker, 

BllAfi'OW-laAS, a. Having no shadow. 

Bhad'OW-y (-7), a. 1. Full of shade or shadows ; 
causing shade or shadow. ** Shadowy verdure.” Fenlon. 

This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods. Shak. 


2. Hence, dark; obscure; gloomy; dim. The shad- 
owy past.” Longfellow, 

3. Not brightly luminous; fidntly light. 

Tho moon . . . with more plonsing light, 

Shadowy sets off the lace ui things. Milton. 

4 . Faintly representative ; hence, typical. 

From shadowy tyi>es to truth, from lli »fh to t^plrlt. Milton. 

5. Unsubstantial ; unreal ; as, shadowy liouor. 

Milton has brought int(» bis poems two nctors of a shadowy 
and flotilluus nature, in the persons of Sin and Death. Addison. 

\ Bha'draoh (shSMrSk), n. (Metal.) A mass of iron on 
which the operation of smelting has fulled of its intended 
effect; — so called from Shadrach, one of the three He- 
brews who came forth unharmed from the fiery furnace 
of Nebuchadnezzar. (Bee Dan. iii, ‘20, 27.) 

Blxafi'-aplrTt (shftd^pTr^Tt), n. Bet* Bhadsird (a). 

Skafi^-wait^nr ( -wat'er), n. (Zdol.) A luko white- 
fish; the round fish. See BouNDrisii. 

Bhad'y (shSd'y), o. [Campar. Shadier (-I-er); sit- 
perl. Shadiest.] 1. Abounding iu shade or shades; 
overspread with sliado ; causing shade. 

The shady trees cover him with their shadow, ./oft xl. 22. 

Aud Amaryllis fills the shady groves. Dryden. 

2. Sheltered from tho glare of light or sultry heat. 

Cast it also that you may have rooms shady for suininer and 

warm for winter. liamu. 

3. Of or pertaining to shade or darkness ; hence, unfit 
to be seen or known ; equivocal ; dubious or corrupt. 
[Collog.] “A j/tac/y business.” London Sat. Rev. 

Shady characters, disreputable, criminal. London Spectator. 

On tha shady sids of. on the thither side of ; as, on the 
shady side of fifty ; that is, more than fifty. [CoUoq.] — 
To kosp shady, to stay in concealment ; also, to be reti- 
cent. [»S7«ny] 

Bhaf^llo (shSf'f’l), r. 1 . [See Shuffle.] To bobble 
or limp ; to shuffle. [Gftj. or Prov. Eng.'] 

Bhal^fler (-fiSr), u. A hobbler; one who limps; a 
shufiler. [0 /m. or Prov. Eng.] 

Bha'il-itd (shaTT-It), n. A member of one of the four 
sects of the Sumiites, or Orthodox Mohammedans ; — so 
called from its founder, Mohammed td-Shafei. 

Bhalt (shift), n. [OE. shaft, schaft, AS. sceaft; 
akin to D, schachi, OHG. scaft, G. schaft, Dan. & 8w. 
skaft handle, haft, Icel. skajd, and probably to L. sea- 
pusy Gr. a-Kairot, ottijirTpou, a staff. Frobably originally, 
a shaven or smoothed rod. Cf. Bo ape, Bcktter, Shave.] 

1. The slender, smooth stem of on arrow ; hence, an 
arrow. 

His sleep, his meat, his drink, is him bereft, 

That lean he wax, and dry as is a shq/'t. Chaucer. 

A sha/X hath three principal parts, the stele [stale], the feath- 
ers, and the bead, Ascham, 

2. The long handle of a spear or similar weapon; 
hence, the weapon itself ; (Pig.) naHhmg regarded os 
a shaft to be thrown or darted ; as, shafts Of light. 

And the thunder. 

Winged with red lightning and impetuous mge, 

Perhaps hath spent his shafts. Milton. 

Some kinds of literary pursuits , . , have been attacked with 
all the shafts of ridicule. V. Knox. 

3. That which resembles in some degree the stem or 
handle of on arrow or a spear ; a long, slender part, es- 
pecially when cylindrical. Specifically : (a) (Rot.) The 
trunk, stem, or stalk of a plant, (b) (Zo'ol.) Tlie stem 
or midrib of a feather. See Rlust. of Feather, (c) Tlie 
pole, or tongue, of a veliicle ; also, a thill, (d) The 
part of a candlestick which supports its branches. 

Thou shalt mskc a candlestick of pure gold ... his shqft, 
and his branches, his bowls, his knops, and His flowers, shall be 
of the same. L'x. xxv. 31. 

(e) The handle or helve of certain tools, instruments, 
etc., as a hammer, a whip, etc. (/) A pole, especially a 
Maypole. [Obs.] Stow, (g) (Arch.) The bodv of a col- 
umn ; the cylindrical pillar l^tween the capital and base 
(see Illmt. of Column). Also, the part of a chimney 
above the roof. Also, the spire of a steeple. [Obs. or 
72. ] Guilt, (h) A column, an obelisk, or other spire- 
shaped or columnar monument. 

Bid time and nature gently spare 

The shq/'t we raise to thee. Emerson. 

(i) ( Weaving) A rod at the end of a heddle. ( j) (Mach . ) 
A solid or hollow cylinder or bar, having one or more 
journals on which it rests and revolves, and intended to 
carry one or more wheels or other revolving parts and to 
transmit power or motion ; as, the skaft of a steam en- 
gine. Bee Illust, of Countershaft. 

4 . (Zobl.) A humming bird (Tharmastura eora) hav- 
ing two of tail feathers next to the middle ones very 
long in the male ; — ■ called also corn humming bird. 

5. [Cf. Q. schachi.] (Mining) A woll-like excavation 
in the earth, perpendiculnr or nearly so, made for reach- 
ing and raiaing ore, for raising water, etc. 

6. A long passage for tlie ^uission or outlet of air ; 
an air shaft. 

7. The chamber of a blast furnace. 

Lias shaft (Mach.), a main aliaft of considerable length, 
in a shop or factory, usually bearing a number of pulleys 
by which machines are dnven, commonly by means of 
countershafts called also line, or main hne. — Bbxtt 
allsy (Maui.), a passage extending from the engiiie room 
to the stem, and containing the propeller shaft. — Shofl 
fomoos (Metal.), a furnace, in the form of a chimney, 
which is charged at the top and tapped at the. bottom. 

ShAlt'ad, 1. Furnished with a shaft, or with shafts; 

as, a shafted arch. 

2. (Her.) Having a shaft applied to a spear when 
the head and the shiift are of different tinctures. 

Blialtlllg, n. (Mach.) Shafts, collectively; a sys- 
tem of eonnerted aliafta for communicating motion. 

Bkaft^mui (-mon), l n. [AS. sceaftmund.] A meas- 

Bliaft^Mlt (-msnt), j ure of about six inches. [Ohs.] 
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flhpy (shSg). n. [AS. tctaega a bush of balr ; akin to 
Ictl. slcegg thQ beard, 8w. skagg^ Dan. Mkjmg. CL BaoCK 
of hair.] 1. Coarse hair or nap ; rough, woolly hair. 

True Witney broadcloth, with its thag unshorn. Gag. 

2. A kind of cloth having a long, coarse nap. 

3. (Com.) A kind of prepared tobacco cut fine. 

4. \Zoi)L) ktxy species of cormorant. 

Sbag, n. Hairy ; shaggy. Shak. 

Shag, V. t. [ivip, & p. p. Sbaoosd (shSgd) ; p. pr, 
& vb. n. Shaqoino.J To moke hairy or shaggy ; hence, 
to make rough. 

Stuig the green rone that bounds the boreal skies. J. Barlow. 

Sliag^bark^ (-bark-'), n. (Bot.) (a) A rough-barked 
species of hickory (Caty a alba) ; also, Its nut. Galled ^ 
aW> shrllbark. See HiCKORT. <i') The West Indian i 
Pithecolobium micradenium, a legumiuoua tree with a 
red coiled-up pod. 

Shagenblisil^ (sliSj^bushO, n. A saokbut. [OAr.] 

Sbag'ged (shSg'gSd), a. Shaggy ; rough. Milton. — 
Shag'gea-naBS, n. I>r. H. More. 

Sbag^gl'll8B8 (-gT-nSs), n. The quality or state of 
being ^aggy ; roughness; shaggedness. 

Bhag'jjy (-gj^), a. [Compar. Shaooibe (-gl-Sr) ; 
tvperl. i^AGOiERT.] [From Shag, n.] 1. Rough with 
long hair or wool. 

About bin shoulders hangs the shaggy skin. Drydcn. 

2. Rough ; rugged ; jaggy. Milton. 

[A rill) that winds unseen beneath the shaggy fell. Ktblc. 

Shag^-liaired^ (-hftrdO, o- Having shaggy hair. Shak. 

Shag^-rag'' (-rSgO, n. The iiiikenipt and ragged part 
of the community. iCoUoq. or Slang \ R. Jirotvning. 

Bha-green' (shA-gren'), r. 1. To chagrin. [OW 

Sha-grean^, n. [F. chagrin^ It. zigrino^ tr. Turk. 
saghri the back of a horse or other beast of burden, 
fchagreeii. Cf. Chagrin.] 1. A kind of untanned leather 
prepared in Russia and the East, from the skins of horses, 
asses, and camels, and grained so as to be covered with 
small round granulations. This characteristic surface is 
produced by pressing small seeds into the grain or hair 
side when moist, ana afterward, when dry, scraping off 
the roughness left between them, and then, by soaking, 
causing the portions of the skin which had been com- 
pressed or indented by the seeds to swell up into relief. 

It is used for covering small cases and boxes. 

2. The skin of various small sharks and other fishes 
when having small, rough, bony scales. The dogfishes of 
the genus Scyllium furnish a large part oi that used in 
the arts. 

Sha-green' (shi-grSn'), 1 a. 1. Made or covered 

Stia-greoiied' (-grSnd^}, j with the leather called 
shagreen. “ A shagreen case of lancets.” T. Hook. 

2. (,Zd6l.) Covered with rough scales or points like 
those on shagreen. 

SluJbi (fihg), n. [Per. shhh a kl^, sovereign, prince. 
Cf. Ckkckmatb, Chess, Pasha.] The title of the su- 
preme ruler in certain Eastern countries, especially 
Persia. [Written also scluth.'^ 

Bhah Namsh. (Per,, Book of Kings.] A celebrated 
historical poem written by Flrdousl, being the most an- 
cient in the modem Persian language. lirande & C. 

II fiha- hln ^ (shA-hen'), n. [Ar. MoAt?!.] (^Zo'ol.) A 
large and swift Asiatic falcon (Falco peregnnator) highly 
valued in falconry. 

SliallC fshak), n. See Sheik. 

Shall (shal), V. i. [Cf. AS. sreolh squinting, Icel. 
tkialgr wry, oblique, Dan. skde to squint.] To walk side- 
wLe. [Obs,] L' Estrange. 

Shake (shak), ohs. p. p. of Shake. Chancer. 

Shake, r. t. [imp. Shook (sl.d&k); p. p. Shaken 
(sliak'’ii), (Shook, oba.) ; p. pr. & rb. n. Shaking.] [OK. 
shaken, achaken, AS. acacan, aceacaft ; akin to Icrf. & 
Byi.akaka, 08. akakan to depart, to flee. V161* Cf. 
Shock, i'.] 1. To cause to move with quick or violent 
vibrations ; to move rapidly one way and the other ; to 
make to tremble or shiver ; to agitate. 

Ab a fig tree cftsteth her untimely figi, when she in shaken of a 
mighty wind. Arv. vl. 13. 

Ascend my choriot ; guide the rapid wheel# 

That heaven'# bahia. Milton. 

2. Fig. ; To move from flnnness ; to weaken the sta- 
bility of ; to cause to waver ; to impair the resolution of. 

When hi# doctrine# grew too strong to be shook by hi# enemies, ' 
they per#ccuted hi# reputotion. AtUrbury. 

Thy equal fear that my firm faith and love ' 

C«n by hi# fraud be sfiolm or fceduced. Milton. 

3. {Mua.) To give a tremulous tone to ; to trill ; as, < 
to shake a note In music. 

4- To move or remove by agitating ; to throw off by a 
jolting or vibrating motion ; to rid one's self of ; — gen- 
erally with an adverb, as q/T, out, etc. ; as, to shake fruit 
down from a tree. 

Shake ott the golden Blumber of repoae. Shak. 

’Ti# our fo#t intent 

To shake sll care# and bufllue## from our age. Shak. 

J could tesrcely shake him out of my company. Bmyan. 

To shako a cask (Maui.), to knock a cask to pieces and 
pack the staves. — To shako hands, to perform the cus- 
tomary act of civility by clasping and moving hands, 
as an expression of greeting, farewell, good will, agree- 
ment, etc. — To shako o«t a r—t(Maut.\ to nntie the reef 
points and spread more canvas.— To shako tho bolls. See 
under Bell. — To shako tho sailo (Maut.j, to luff up in the 
wind, causing the sails to shiver. Ham. Nav. Encyc. 

Sliflke, V. i. To be agitated with a waving or vibra- 
tory motion ; to tremble ; to shiver ; to quake ; to totter. 

Under his burning wheel# 

The steadfast empyrean shook throughout, 

All but the throne itiiclf of Ood. Milton. 

W'hat danger ? Who 's that that shakes i>ehind there ? 

Beau. !f FI. 

S haki ng piece, a name given by butchers to the niece of 
beef cut from the under aide of the neck. See fllusl. of 

Beep. 


fffislra (shlk), n. 1. The act or result of shaking ; 
a vacillating or wavering motion ; a rapid motion one 
way and the other ; a trembling, quaking, or shivering ; 
agitation. 

The great soldier*# honor wa# compoaed 

Of thicker stuff, which could endure a shake. Herbert. 

Our talutations were very hearty on both Bides, consisting of 
many kind shakes of the hand. Addison. 

2. A fissure or crack in timber, caused r - O — i r 

by ita being dried too suddenly. Qwilt. f I n yf T 

3. A fissure in rock or earth. I a 4 — ‘ 

4. (Mus.) A rapid alternation of a 4 

principal tone with another represented *■ ’ 

on the next degree of the alaff above or below it ; a trill. 

6 . (Haul.) One of the staves of a hogshead or barrel 
taken apart. 2Jotten. 

6 . A shook of staves and headings. Knight. 

7 . (Zoiil.) The redshank;— so called from the nod- 
ding of its head while on tlie ground. [jPror. Eng. ] 

No great shakes, of no great importance, fi^f/ang] Afg- 
ron. — Tho shakes, the fever and ague. [Collog. u. S.] | 

Shake'dOWn^ (shSk'doun'), n. A temporary substi- 
tute for a bed, as one made on the floor or on chairs ; — 
perhaps originally from tho shaking down of straw for 
this purpose. Sir W. Scott. 

Shake^fork^ (sliak'/firkO, «• A fork for shaking hay ; 
a pitchfork. [O/w.] 

Sbak'en (slmk^'n), a. 1. Caused to shake ; agitated ; 
os, a shaken bough. 

2. Cracked or checked ; split. See Shake, »., 2. 

Nor is the wood shaken or twisted. Jiarvow. 

5. Impaired, as by a shock. 

Shakier (-«r), n. 1. A person or thing that shakes, 
or by means of which something is shaken. 

2. One of a religious sect who do not marry, popu- 
larly so called from the movements of the members in 
dancing, which forms a part of their worship. 

833'^ The sect originated in England in 1747, and came 
to tlie United States in 1774, under the leaderslup of 
Motlicr Ann Leo. Tho Shakers are sometimes nick- 
named Shaking Quakers, but they differ from the Quakers 
in doctrine and practice. Tliey style themselves the 
“ United Society of Believers in Christ’s ^cond Api>ear- 
Ing.” The sect Is now confined to tho United States. 

3. (Zodl.) A variety of pigeon. P. J. Selby. 

Sll^'er-eaa, n. A female Shaker. 

Shak'er-iam (-Tz’mh «. Doctrines of the Shakers. 

Shake-apear^e-an (shak-Hper'o-an), a. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or in the stylo of, Shakespeare or his works. 
[Written also Sfutkeapearian, Shakapearean, Shakspear’ 
ian, Shakaperean, Shnkaperian, etc.] 

EUiakl-neas (shSkOr-nSs), n. Quality of being shaky. 

Skak^lnga (-Tngz), n. pi. (Kaut.) Deck sweej^ings, 
refuse of cordage, canvas, etc. Ham. Nav. Encyc. 
Bhak'O (shSk'o), n. [Hung. esAkd: cf. F. shako. 


schako.] A kind of militaiy cap or headdress. 

Shak^ (shSk'l^). a. [Cornpar. Buakieb (-T-er) ; su- 
perl. Shakiest.] 1. Shaking or trembling ; as, a shaky 


spot In a marsh ; a shaky hand. Thackeray. 

2. Full of shakes or cracks ; cracked ; as, shaky tim- 
ber. Gwilt, 

3. Easily shaken ; tottering ; unsound ; as, a shaky 
constitution ; shaky business credit. \^CoUoq.'\ 

Shale (shal), n. [AS. scealu, scalu. Bee ^ale, and 
cf. Shell.] 1. A shell or husk ; a cod or pod. Tlie 
green shafes of a bean.” Chapman. 

2. [G. schale.'] (Geol.) A fine-grained sedimentary 
rock of a thin, laminated, and often friable, structure. 

Bltuminou shal*. See under Bituminous. 

Shale, V. t. To take off the shell or coat of ; to shell. 

Life, in its upper grades, was bursting its shell, or was shilling 
off it# nu#k. /. Taylor. 

Shall (shXl), V . i. & auxiliary, {imp. Should (shdOd).] 
[OE, shal, schal, imp. sholde, s^olde, AS. seal, acenl, 1 
am obliged, imp. scolde, sceolde, inf. sculan ; akin to 
08. sktuan, pres, skal, imp. skolda, D. ztillen, pres, zal, 
imp. eoude, sou, OHG. solan, scolan, pres, seal, sol, imp. 
scolta, solta, G. sollen, pres, soil, imp. sollte, Icel. akulu, 
ores, akal, imp. akyldi, Bw. skola, pres, skall, imp. akulle, 
Dan. skulle. pres, skal, imp. skulae, Goth, skulan, pres. 
akal, imp. akulda, and to AS. scyld guilt, G. schuld guilt, 
fault, debt, and perhaps to L. acelua crime.] [Shall is 
defet^ve, having no infinitive, imi>erative, or participle.] 

1 . To owe ; to be under obligation for, [Obs.] ** By 

the faith I shall to God,” Court of IjOvc. 

2. To be obliged ; must. [Oba.’l ” Me athinketh [I 

am sorry] that I shall rehearse It her.” Chaucer. 

3 . As an auxiliary, shall indicates a duty or necessity 
whose obligation is derived from the person speaking ; 
os, you shall go ; he shall go ; that is, 1 order or promlM 
your going. It thus ordinarilv expresses, in the second 

. and third persons, a command, a threat, or a promise. 
If the auxiliary be emphasized, the command Is made 
more imperative, the promise or threat more positive 
and sure. It is also employed In the language of proph- 
ecy ; as, the day shall coma when . . . ,” since a prom- 
ise or threat and an authoritative prophecy nearly co- 
incide in significance. In shall with the first nerson, 
the necessity of the action is sometimes implied as re- 
siding elsewhere than in the speaker ; as, I shall suffer ; 
we shall see ; and there is always a less distinct and 
positive assertion of his volition than is indicated by 
will. “ I shall go ” implies nearly a simple futurity ; 
more exactly, a foretelling or an ex|)ectatlon of my 
going, in which, naturally enough, a certain degree of 
plan or intention may be included ; emphasize the shnll, 
and the event is deMribed as certain to ocinir, and the 
expression approximates in meaning to our emphatic 
“ 1 will go.” In a question, the relation of speaker and 
source of obligation is of course transferred to the per- 
son addressed ; as, Shall you go? ” (answer, “ I shall 


•ame relation is transferred ko either seoood or thhd 
person in such phrases as “ You say, or think, you shall 
go : ” ” He says, or thinks, he shall go.” After a eondi- 
tional conjunction (as if, whether) shall is used in all 
persons to express futurity simply ; as, if I, you, or he 
shall say they are right. Should is everywhere used in 
the same connection and the some senses as shall, as its 
imperfect. It also expresses duty or moral obligation ; 
as, he should do it whether he will or not. In the early 
English, and hence in our English Bible, shall is the aux- 
iliary mainly used, in all the persons, to express simple 
futurity. (Cf. Will, v. t.) Shall may be used elliptic- 
ally ; thus, with an adverb or other word expressive of 
motion go may bo omitted. ” He to England shall along 
with you,” Shak. 

Shall and will are often confounded by inaccurate 
spei^ers and writers. Bay : 1 shall be glad to see you. 
shall 1 do this ? ShMl 1 help you ? (not iVill 1 do this ?) 
See Will. 

Shalll (shSFlT), n. Bee Challis. 

Shal^lon (shSKIfin), 71. (Hot.) An evergreen shrub 
(Oaultheria Shallon) of Northwest America; also, its 
fruit. See Salal-beurt. 

Shal-loon' (shSl-liSon')* [F- chalon, from Chhlons, 
in France, where it w^as first made.] A thin, loosely 
woven, twilled worsted stuff. 

In blue tthalloon shall Hannibal be clad. Swift. 

Shallop (shSl'iaph n. [F. chaloupe, probably from 
D. sloep, Cf. Sloop.] (Naut.) A boat. 

[She] thrust the Mhallop from the floating strand. Spenaer. 

113^"* The term shallop is applied to Vmats of all sizes, 
from a light canoe up to a large boat with masts and sails. 

Shal-loU (shSl-lBt'), w. [OF. eschnloie (for eacalone), 
F. Ichalote. Bee Scaluon, and cf. Eschalot.] (Hot.) 
A small kind of onion (Allium A.walo7ncum) growing in 
clusters, and ready for gathering in spring ; a scallion, or 
eschalot. 

Shallow (sliKiqft), a. [Co7np/tr. Shallower (-Sr); 
snperl. Shallowkst.J [OE. scholnwe, probably origi- 
nally, sloping or shelving ; cf. Icel. akjalgr wry, squinting, 
AS. sccnlh, D. &0. scheel, OHG. sceUih. Cf. Buelate to 
slope. Shoal shallow.] 1. Not deep ; having little depth ; 
shoal. Shallow brooks, and rivers wide.” Milton. 

2. Not deep in tone, [i^.] 

The Bound perfecter and not so ahallow and jarring. Bacon. 

3 . Not intellectually deep ; not profound ; not pene- 
trating deeply ; simple; not wise or knowing ; ignorant ; 
superficial ; os, a .^hallow mind ; ahallorr learning. 

The king wa# neither «o shallow, nor #u ill udvertiBcd, as not 
to perceive the intention of tho French king. Bacon. 

Deep versed in books, and nhallow in himself. Milton. 

Shallow, n. 1. A place in a body of water where the 
water is not deep ; a shoal ; a flat ; a shelf. 

A swift stream is not hoard in the channel, but upon shallows 
of gravel. Jiucon. 

Dashed on the shallows of th* moving sand. Dryden, 

2. (Zodl.) The nidd. [JProv. Eng.'] 

Bhal'lOW, u. t. To make shallow. Sir T. Browne. 

Shal'lOW, V. i. To become shallow, as water. 
Bhallow-bod^ied (-bfid'Tdj, a. (Naut.) Having a 
moderate depth of hold ; — saia of a vessel. 

Shallow-brained^ (-brind'), a. Weak in intellect ; 
foolish ; empty-headed. South. 

ShallOW-beart^ed (-hart^^d), a. Incapable of deep 
feeling. Tennyson. 

8bidl0W-ly, adv. In a shallow manner. 

BhalloW'neas, n. Quality or state of being shallow. 

Shallow-patted (-pSUgd), a. Shallow-brained. 

Shallow— walstted (-W'a8t‘'6d), a. (AVnif.) Having a 
flush deck, or with only a moderate dei)reB^on aiuid- 
sbins ; — said of a vessel. 

Bhjilm (slmm), n. See Shawm. [Ohs.] Knollts, 

Shalt (shalt), 2d per, sing, of Shall. 

Bhal'y (shalt5i),a. Resembling shale in structure. 

Shun (shSm), n. [Originally the same word as shame, 
hence, a disgrace, a trick. Bee Shame, n.] 1. That which 
deceives expectation ; any trick, fraud, or device that 
deludes and disappoints ; a make-believe ; delusion ; im- 
posture; humbug. ** A mere sham,** Bp. Stiilingfieet. 

Believe who will the solemn sham, not 1. Addison. 

2. A false front, or removable ornamental covering. 

PUlow sham, a covering to be laid on a pillow. 

Sham, a. False; counterfeit; pretended; feigned; 
unreal ; as, a sham flght. 

They scorned the sham independence proffered to them br 
the Athenians. Jowett ( Thucyd.). 

Sham, V . t . [ imp . Ik p . p . Shammed (shSmd) ; p . pr . 
& vb. n. Srammino.] 1. To trick ; to cheat ; to deceive 
or delude with false pretenses. 

Fooled and shammed into a conviction. V Estrange. 

2. To obtrude by fraud or imposition. [H.] 

Wc must have a care that we do not . . . sham fallacies upon 
the world for current reason. VEstntnge. 

3 . To assume the manner and character of ; to imi- 
tate ; to ape ; to feign. 

To Abran or Abrshan. to feign sickness 1 to ma- 
linger. Hence a malingerer is called, in sailors* cant, a 
S/urm Abram, or Sham Abraham. 

BhAin, V. i. To make false pretenses ; to deceive ; to 
feign ; to impose. 

Wondering . . . whether those who lectured him were such 
fool# as they professed to be, or were only shamming. Macaulay. 

II ShA'inA (shtf'mA), n. [Hind, thhtnd.] (Zoiil.) A 
saxicoline singing bird (Kittacincla macroura) of India, 
noted for the sweetness and power of its song. In con- 
finement It imitates the notes of other birds and various 
animals with accuracy. Its head, neck, back, breast, 
and tail are glossy black, the rump white, the under 
parts chestnut. 


J” ShA'iBlAll(sbll'mfci;277),n. [From the native name.] 

promise his going? (answer, Ue shall go. ^ ) llie A priest of Shamanism ; a wizard among the Shamnnirts. 
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SHAMANIC 

(ahU'mXn'Tk), a. Of or pertaining to 

Shamanism. 

(ahtt^miCn>Yz’tn), n. The tjpe of religion 
which once prevailed among all the Ural- Altaic peoples 
(Tungusic, Mongol, and Turkieh), and which still sur- 
’nves in various parts of Northern Asia. Tlie Bhaman, or 
wizard priest, deals with good as well as with evil spirits, 
ospeoially the good spirits of ancestors. Encyc, Brit. 
Uia'inan-llt, n. An adherent of Bhainanism. 
SliainnillO (shSm^U), 7). [OE. schamel a bench, stool, 
AB. acamel^ aceamoly a bench, form, stool, fr. L. Jtcainel- 
lum^ dim. of scamnum a bench, stool.] 1. (Mining) 
One of a succession of niches or platiorms, one above 
another, to bold ore which is thrown sucoes^voly from 
pUtform to platform, and thus raised to a higher lovol. 

2. pL A j^ace where butcher's meat is sold. 

As summer flies are in the thambles. Shak. 

3. pi. A place for slaughtering animals for meat. 

To make a $harnble$ of the parliament house. Shak. 
81uuiini>le, t'. i. [imp. & p.p. Shambled (-bTd); p. 
pr. &, vb. n. Shambling (-bling).] [Cf. OD. schampelen 
to slip, ackampen to slip away, escape. Cf. 8c amble, 
BoAMPn.] To walk awkwardly and unsteadily, as if the 
knees were weak ; to shuffle along. 

Shamming (-blTng), a. Characterized by an awk- 
ward, irregular pace ; as, a shambling trot ; shambling 
legs. 

8hamnt)llng, ti. An awkward, irregular gait. 

Shame (sham), 71. [OE. shaine^ schame, AS. scamu, 
seeamu; akin to OB. & OHG. scaTwa, G. scham, Icel. 
sk’dmmj skamm^ Sw. & Dan. sham, D. & G. schande^ 
Goth, skanda shame, skaman sik to be ashamed ; per- 
haps from a root skam meaning to cover, and akin to the 
root (kam) of G. hemd shirt, E. chemise. Cf. Bham.] 

1. A painful sensation excited by a consciousness of 
guilt or Impropriety, or of havhig done something which 
injures reputation, or of the exposure of that which na- 
ture or modesty prompts us to conceal. 

Hide, for thatnf, 

Romana, your grandBires* image*, 

That bluah at tneir degenerate progeny. Dryden. 
Ilave you no modesty, no maiden shame f Shak. 

2. Reproach incurred or suffered ; dishonor ; igno- 
miny; derision; contempt. 

Ye have borne the shame of the heathen. Etek. xxxvl. C. 
Honor and shame fi;pm no condition rise. Pope. 
And every woe a tear can claim 
Except an erring siKter's shame. Byron. 

3. The cause or reason of shame ; that which brings 
reproach, and degrades a person in the estimation of 
others; disgrace. 

O C«iar, what a wounding shame ia this t Shak. 
Guides who are the sAanie of religion. South. 

4. The parts which modesty requires to be covered ; 

the private parts. Isa. xlvii. 3. 

For ihame I you should be ashamed ; shame on you I — 
To pnt to shame, to cause to feel shame ; to humiliate ; 
to disgrace. **Let them be driven backward and put 
to shame that wish me evil.” Ps. xL 14. 

Shame, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Shamed (shEmd) ; p. pr. 
St vb. n. Shamiko.] 1. To make ashamed; to excite in 
(a person) a consciousness of guilt or impropriety, or of 
conduct derogatory to reputation ; to put to sliame. 

Were there but one righteous man In the world, ho would . . . 
sAanie the world, and not the world him. .SbutA. 

3. To cover with reproach or ignominy ; to dishonor ; 
to disgrace. 

And with foul cowardice his carcass shame. Spenser. 
8 . To mock at ; to deride. [Obs. or J?.] 

Ye have shamed the counsel of the poor. Ps. xlv. 0. 
Shama, V. <. [as. scamian^ aceamian. See Shame, 
n.] To be ashamed ; to feel shame. [i2.] 

T do shame 

To think of what a noble strain you are. Shak, 
Shama'faoafl^ ('IXsV), a. [For shame/ast ; AS. «cam- 
fmst. See Shabib, and Fast firm.] . Easily confused 
ov put out of countenance ; diffident ; bashful ; modest. 
Y our s hamefaced virtue shunned the people's praise. Dryden. 
WTShamefaced^ was once shame/ast, shamefaoedness 
was like steadfast and steadfastness ; but 

the ordinary raaniiestations of shame being by the face, 
have brought it to its present orthography. Trench. 
— Sbama^faoaday, adv. — Shame^faood^neas, n. 

Sharae'faat (-^t), a. [AS. scamfsest.'] Modest; 
shamefaced. » Shame ' faat-ly, adv. Shame f fast' 
imaa, 7». [AroAatc] See Bhametaoed. 

Sham^fhst she was in maiden shamefastness. Chaucer. 
[Conscience] is a blushing shamefast spirit. Shak. 
Modest apparel with shamefastTtess. 1 TYm. ii. 9 (Eev. Ver.). 
Bhame'hll (-fpl), a. l. Bringing shame or disgrace ; 
injurious to reputation ; disgraceful. 

His naval preparations were not more surprising than his 
quick and sAam</dI retreat Arbuthnot. 

2. Exciting the feeling of shame in others ; indecent ; 
as, a shameful picture ; a shameful sight. Spenser. 

Sfb. -- Disnaceful ; reproachful ; indecent ; unbe- 
oomlng ; degrading ; scandalous ; ignominious ; infamous. 
Shamt'tnl'ly, adv. — Shamaliil'nMs, n. 
Shamalaaa, a. [AS. scaml^.'X l. Destitute of 
shame ; wanting modesty ; braien-uioed ; insensible to 
<Magraoe. Such shameless bards we have.” Pope. 
Shams enough to shame thee, wert thou not shamelm. Shak. 
2. Indicating want of modesty, or sensibility to dis- 
grace ; indecent ; as, a shameless picture or poem. 

, Syn. —Impudent ; unblushing ; audacious ; immodest ; 
indeosnt; indelioate. 

~81iameltm4y, adv. -- Shamelegs-BeM, n. 
Bliamq'-pihor (-prCfifO* a. Shameless. Shak. 

Sluuh'tr (shim^), n. One who, or that which, dis- 
graces, or makes ashamed. Beast. A FI. 
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Sham'mar (shSm'mSr), n. One who shams ; an Im- 
POgJjOr. Johnson. 

Bham^my (-mj^), 71. [F. chamois n chamois, shammy 
lecher. Bee Chamois.] 1. (Zool.) Tlie chamois. 

2. A soft, pliant leather, prepared originally from the 
skin of the chamois, but now made also from the skin of 
sheep, goat, kid, deer, and calf. Bee SHAMOTUia. 

Shain'oy I or shA-moF), 7t. See Suammt. 

Sha-mo^lhg (shA-moi^ng or shSm'mj^-Tng), 7». [See 
Shammy.] A process used In preparing certain kinds of 
leather, which consists in frizzing the skin, and working 
oil into it to supply the place of the astringent (tannin, 
alum, or the like) ordinarily used in tanning. 

Sham-poo' (Bliam-pcy), t;. t. [imp. & p. p. Sham- 
pooed (-pCbd') ; p. pr. & vb. n. Shampooing.] [Hind. 
chmnpnd to press, to squeeze.] [Written also chain- 
poo. J 1. To press or knead the whole surface of the 
body of (a person), and at the same time to stretch the 
limbs and joints, in connection with the hot bath. 

2. To wash thoroughly and rub tho head of (a person), 
with the fingers, using either soap, or a soapy prepara- 
tion, for the more thorough cleansing. 

Sham-poo', 7». The act of shampooing. 

Sham-IKK/or (-er), 71. One who shampoos. 
Sham'rook (sliSm'rSk), 71. [Ir. seamrogt seamar^ 
trefoil, white clover, white 
honeysuckle : akin to Gael. 
seamrag.'] (Bot.) A trifoli- 
ate plant used as a national 
emblem by the Irish. Tho 
legend is that Bt. Patrick onco 

f ilucked a leaf of it for use 
n illustrating the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

The orinnal plant 
was probably a Kind of wood 
sorrel ((/xalis AcetoseVa ) ; but 
now the name is given to the 
white clover (Trifolium re- 
pens), and the black medic (Medicago lupulina). 

Shan'dry-dan (sliSu'di^-dfin), n. A jocosely depre- 
ciative name for a veldclo. [!rvland'\ 

Shan'dy-galf (shfin'dT-gSf ), n. A mixture of strong 
beer and ginger beer. [Eng.\ 

Shang^lial' (shXng'lu'), v. t. [tw/). & p- p- Shang- 
haied (-hid') ; p. pr. & vb. 71. Bhanghaiing.] To intoxi- 
cate and ship (a person) as asailor wliilo in tins condition. 
[Written also shanghae.} [Slang^ U. i^.] 

Shang^hai' (-hi'), n. (ZoU.) A large and tall breed 
of domestic fowl. 

Shank (shapk), n. (Zool.) Bee Chank. 

Shank, n. [0 E. shanke, schanke^ schonke, AB. scan- 
ca, sceanca. .%conca^ sceonca; akin to D. schonk a bone, 
G. schenkel thigh, shank, tchinken ham, OHG. scineha 
shank, Dan. & Sw. shank. Seine, t*.] 

1. The part of the leg from the knee to the foot ; the 
shin ; the shin bone ; sIm, the whole leg. 

Hi# youthful how*, well saved, a world too wide 
For Ills shrunk thank. Shak. 

2. Hence, that part of an instrument^ tool, or other 
thing, which connects the acting part with a handle or 
other part, by which it is held or moved. Specifically ; 
(rt) That part of a key which is between the bow and the 
part which enters the wards of the lock, (b) The mid- 
dle part of an anchor, or that part which is between the 
ring and the arms. Bee lUust. of Anchob. ^c) That part 
of a hoe, rake, knife, or the like, by which it is secured 
to a handle, (d) A loop forming an eye to a button. 

3. (Arch.) llie space between two cluiimels of the 
Doric triglyph. Qivilt. 

4. (Founding) A large ladle for molten metal, fitted 
with long bars for handling it. 

6. (Print.) Tho body of a type. 

0. (Shoemakinq) The part of the sole beneath the In- 
st^ connecting the broader front part with the heel. 

7. (Zool.) A wading bird with long legs ; as, tho 
green-legged shank, or knot ; the yellow shanks or tattler ; 
— called also shanks. 

8. pf. Flat-nosed pliers, used by opticians for nipping 
off the edges of pieces of glass to make them round. 

Shank palntsr (Faut.), a short rope or chain which 
holds tho sliaiik of an anchor against the side of a vessel 
when it is secured for a voyi^e. — To rids shank’s mare, 
to go on foot ; to walk. 

Shank, V. i. To fall off, as a leaf, flower, or capsule, 
on account of disease affecting the supporting footstalk ; 
— usually followed by ojf. Darvnn. 

Shank'baer' ('bSr'), n. See Bcbmsxvikmr. 

Shanked (shi^kt), a. Having a shank. 

Shank'er (shSQk'er), n. (Med.) Bee Cranckb. 
Shan'ny (sbSn'nV)^ n. ; pi. Bbaheibb (-ntz). [Ety- 
mol. uncertain.] (Zool.) The European smooth blenny 
(Blennius photis). It Is olive-green wiUi irregular 
black spots, and without appendage^ on the head. 

Shan’ t (shAnt). A contraction of shall not. [ CoUoq. ] 
Shan'ty (shEn'W), a. Jaunty ; showy. [/Von. £ 710 .] 
Shan'ty, n . ; pi. SHAirmu (-tTz). [Said to be fr. ir. 
sean old -f tig a house.] A small, mean dwelling ; a 
rough, slight building for temporary use ; a but. 
Shan'ty, V. i. Tolnhalfit a ohanty. 8. H. Hammond. 
Shap'a-Ue (shSp'A-b’l), a. 1. That may be shaped. 
3. Shapely, [if.] ”^und and sAo/xiMe.” De Foe. 
Shape (ship), V. i. [tf»p. Bbafed (shipt) ; p. p. 
Bhaped or Shapbn (shin'm) \ p. pr. & v6. n. Shaping.] 

t OB. shapen^ sohapen. AS. seeapiam The p, p. shapen 
I from tne strong verb, AS. scieppan, scfmpan^ sceppan, 
p, p. sceapen. ^ Shape, n.] 1. To form or create ; 
especially, to mold or make into a particular form ; to 
give proper form or figure to. 

1 vrss thapen in iniquity. Pt. U. A 

Groce shaped her limbs, and beauty decked her face. Prior. 
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2. To adapt to a purpose ; to regulate ; to adjust ; to 
direct ; as, to shape the course of a vessel. 

To file stream, when neither friends, nor force, 

Nor speed nor art avail, ho shapes his ooursc. Denham. 
Charmed by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 

And shape iny loollshness to their desire. Prior. 

3. To image ; to conceive ; to body forth. 

Oft my jealousy 

Shapes faults thot are not. Shak. 

4. To design ; to prepare ; to plan ; to arrange. 

When shafien was all this conspiracy, 

From point to point. Chaucer. 

Shaping machine. (Mach.) Same ss Shafee.— T o ohapa 
ons’s self, to prepare ; to moke ready. [O&j.l 

I will early shajm me Uicrcfor. Chaucer. 

ShaM (ehap), v. i. To suit ; to be adjusted or con- 
formable. [if.i Shak. 

Shape, 71. [OE. shap,sckap, AB. sceap in gcsceap cre- 
ation, creature, fr, tho root of scieppon, svyppan, scep- 
pun. to shape, to do, to effect ; akin to 08. giskejipian, 
OFnes. skeppa, D. schepprn, G. schafen, OllG. scojfnn, 
scepfen, skej[f'cn. Icel. skapa, skepja ', Dan. shale, skaffe, 
Sw. skapa, skajfa, Goth. and perhaps to E. 

shave, V. Cf. -ship.] 1. Character or construction of 
a thing as determining its external appearance ; outward 
aspect ; make ; figure ; form ; guiM; ; as, the shape of 
a tree ; tho shape of tho head ; on elegant shape. 

He beat me grievously, in the shape of a woiimn. Shak. 

2. Tliat which has form or figure ; a figure ; an ap- 
pearance ; a being. 

Before the gates there sot, 

On either side, a formidable shcgie. Milton. 

3. A model ; a pattern ; a mold. 

4. Form of embodiment, as in words; form, os of 

thought or coniTeption ; concrete embodiment or exam- 
ple, as of some quality. Milton. 

6. Dross for disguise ; guise. [Obs.'] 
liook better on this virgin, and consider 
This I’crsian shape, laid by, and she appearing 
In a Groekish drcbs. Massinger . 

6. (Iron Manuf.) (o) A rolled or hammered piece, as 
a bar, beam, angle iron, etc., having a cross section dif- 
ferent from merchant bar. (h) A piece which haa been 
roughly forged nearly to the form it will receive when 
completely forged or fitted. 

To take shape, to assume a definite form. 

Sbapa'leSB, a. Destitute of shape or regular form ; 
wanting symmetry of dimensions ; misshapen ; — op- 
posed to shapely. — Shapelos8-neM) 7t. 

The shapdeas rock, or hanging precipice. Pope. 
ShapoH-neSfl (-IT-nSs), n. The quality or state of 
being shapely. 

Shapely, a. [Compnr. Shafelier (-IT-Sr) ; superl. 
Bhatbliest.] 1. Well-xormed ; having a regular shape; 
comely; symmetrical. T. Warton. 

■Waste sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn, 

The spiry flr and shapely box adorn. Pope. 

Where the shapely column stood. Couper. 
2. Fit ; suitable. [Ohs.] 

Shaply for to be an alderman. Chaucer. 

Shap'ar (>3r), n. 1. Gne who shapes ; as, the shaper 
of oue^ forUmes. 

The secret of those old shapers died with them. Lowell. 
2. That which shapes ; a machine for giving a particu- 
lar form or outline to an object. Specifically: (a) (Metal 
Working) A kind of planer in winch tho tool, instead of 
the work, receives a reciprocating motion, usually from 
a crank, (b) ( Wood Working) A machine with a verti- 
cally revolving cutter projecting above a flat table top, 
for cutting irregular outlines, moldings, etc. 

Slia'poo (shh'pdb), 7». (Zo'ol.) The odrial. 

Shard (s^d), n. A plant ; chard. [06«.] Dryden. 
Shard, 7>. [AS. sceard, properly a p. p. from the 
root of sceran to shear, to cut ; akin to D. schaard a 
fragment, G. scharte a notch, Icel. skarS. Bee Sheah, 
and cf. Sherd.] [Written also sheard, and sherd.'] 1. A 
piece or fragment of an earthen vessel, or of a like 
brittle substance, as the shell of an egg or a snail. Shak. 

The precious dish 

Broke into shards of beauty on the board. E. Arnold. 

2. (Zool.) The hard wing case of a beetle. 

They are his shards, and he their beetle. Shak. 

3. A gap in a fence. [06«.] Sianyhurst. 

4- A boundary ; a division. [06*. & if.] Spenser. 
Sbard'-bonie' (-bSm'). O- Borne on shards or scaly 

wing cases. “ The shard-bome beetle.” Shak. 

Snard'ed. a. (Zo'dl.) Having elytra, as a beetle. 
Bhaid'y a. Havingj or consistlog of. ahards. 
Sluur«(ah«r),n. [OB. schar, AS. scear ; akin to OHG. 
searo, G. schar. p&ugschar, and E. shear, v. Bee Shear.] 

1. The pwrt (usuaUy an Iron or steel plate) of a plow 
which cuts the ground at the bottom of a furrow; a 
plowshare. 

2. The part which opens the ground for the reception 
of the Bee«, in a mac^e for sowing seed. Knight. 

8IIBI6, n. [OK. schare, AS. scearu, scant, fr. sceran to 
shear, cut. Bee Shear, v,] 1. A certain quantity ; a por- 
tion ; a part ; a division ; as, a small share of prudence. 

2. Especially, the part allotted or belonging to one, 

of any property or interest owned by a number ; a por- 
tion among others ; an apportioned lot ; an allotment ; a 
dividend. ” My share of fame. ” Dryden. 

3. Hence, one of a oertain number of equal portion 

into which any property or invested capital is divided ; 
as, a ship owiim in ten shares. _ j 

4« The pubes ; the sharebone. [06*.] Holland. 
To go sharts, to partake ; to be equally concerned. — 
Bharo and share oUko, in equal shares. 

Sliara, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Shared (shfird) \ p. pr. & 
vb. n. Sharing.] 1. To part among two or more; to 
distribute in portions ; to divide. 

Suppose I share my fortune equally between my children a^ 


a stranger. 
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2. To partake of, use, or experience, with others; to 
have a portion of ; to take and possess in common ; as, 
to ihare a shelter with another. 

While avarice and rapine Bhare the land. Milton. 

3. To cut ; to shear ; to cleave ; to divide. [Oft*.] 

Tlie thared visajcc hangi on equal tides. JDrtfdcn. 

Sliare (shfir), v. i. To have part ; to receive a portion ; 
to partake, enjoy, or suffer with others. 

A right of inheritance gave every one a title to thare in the 
goods of Ilia father. Locke. 

Sharelioaixi^ (-bemO, it- The part of the plow to 
which the share is attached. 

Btuure'bono'' (-b3n0, n. (Anal.) The pubic bone. 

Share'bro^ker (-brd^kSr), n. A broker who deals in 
railway or other shares and securities. 

Share'hold'ar (-hold^ur), n. One who holds or owns 
a share or shares in a joint fund or property. 

Sharper (shfir'Sr). n. One who slUres ; a participator ; 
a partaker ; also, a aivlder ; a distributer. 

Shuie'wort' (-wffrto, n. (JBot.) A composite plant 
(A Bier Tripolinm) growing along the seacoast of Europe. 

Shark (shkrk), n. [Of uncertain origin ; perhaps 
through OF. fr. L. mreharux a kind of dogfish, Gr. 
aap^opme, so called from its sharp teeth, fr. ttdpxapot 
having sharp or jagged teeth ; or perliaps named from 
its rapacity (cf. Bhxbk, v. t. &i.)\ cf. Com. Jfcarceo*.] 

1. (Zo'dl.) Any one of numerous species of elasmo* 
branch ffshus of the order Tlagiostomi, found in all seas. 



O The Duiky Shark (Carcharhima obscurwi). b The 
Man-catiug Shark {Carcharodon carcharioB). 

Some sharks, as the basking shark and the whale 
shark, grow to an enormous size, the former becoming 
forty feet or more, and the latter sixty feet or more, in 
length. Most of them are harmless to man, but some are 
exceedingly voracious. Tlie man>Qating sharks mostly 
belong to the genera Carchnrhinvx^ Carcharodon^ and re- 
lated genera. They have several rows of large sharp 
teeth with serrated edges, as the great white shark (Car- 
eharodon carchariax., or Rondrlcti) of tropical seas, and 
the great blue shark ( Carcharh inux glaucux) of all tropical 
and temperate seas. The former sometimes becomes 
thirty-six foot long, and is the most voracious and dan- 
gerous ^ciea known. The rare man-eating shark of the 
United States coMt (Charcarodon Atwoodi) Is thought hy 
eome to be a variety, or the young, of C*. carcharinx. 
The dusky shark ( Carenarhinux obscnrtix)^ and the smaller 
blue shark iC, cavdatus\ both common species on the 
coast of the United States, are of moderate size and not 
dangerous. They feed on shellfish and bottom fishes. 

2 . A rapacious, artful person ; a sharper. {Colloq."] 

3. Trickery ; fraud ; petty rapine ; as, to live upon the 

thark. [Oft*.] South. 

Basklag shark, Uvsr shark, N«rs« shark, OU shark. Sand 
shark. Tiger shark, etc. See under Baskino, Livkr, etc. 
Bee also Doorisn, HouimrisH, Notidahian, and Top*. — 
Gray shark, the sand shark. — Hammer-headed shark. See 
Hammbrhkao. — Port Jaekson shark. See Ckstbaciokt. 
>- Shark barrow, the eggease of a sliark ; a sea purse. — 
Shark ray. Same as Angel fixh (a), under AifOKU — 
Thrasher shark, or Thresher shark, a large, voracious 
sliark. See Thbashbb. — Whals shark, a huge, harmless 
shark {Rhinodon typieux) of the Indian Ocean. It be- 
comes sixty feet or more in length, but has very small 
teeth. 

Shark, V. t. [Of uncertain origin ; perhaps fr. xhark^ 
n., or perhaps related to E. shear (as hearken to hear), 
and originally meaning, to clip off. Cf. Shirk.] To pick 
or gather indiscriminately or covertly. UJbx.'\ Shak. \ 

Sliark, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Sharked (shSrkt) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Sharkiho.] 1, To play the petty thief; to 
practice fraud or trickery ; to swindle. 

Neither sharks for a cup or a reckoning. Rp. EarJe. 

2 . To live by shifts and stratagems. Beau. & FI. 

Shark^ar (4lr), n. One who lives by sharking. 

Sbark^g, n. Petty rapine ; trick ; also, seeking a 
livelihood by shifts and dishonest devices. 

Shar^ook (sh«r'»k), n. An East Indian coin of the 
value of 12^ pence sterling, or about 25 cents. 

Bkarp (shhrp), o. ICompar. Sharper ( er) ; xuperl. 
Sharpest.] [OE. sharp, xcharp, scarp, AS. xcearp; akin 
to 08. sharp, LO. ickarp, D. xcherp, O. xcharf, Dan. A: 
flw. tkarp, iccl. xkarpr. Cf, Escarp, Scrape, Scorpion.] 

L. Having a very thin edge or fine point ; of a nature 
to cut or pierce eamly ; not blunt or dull ; keen. 

11s diet upon my sclmstcr’s sharp point. 57iail\ 

2 . Terminating in a point or edge ; not obtuse or 
rounded ; somewhat pointed or edged ; p^od or ridged ; 
as, a sharp hill ; sharp features. 

3. Affecting the senses as if pointed or cutting, keen, 
penetrating, acute : to the taste or sntell, pungent, acid, 
sour, as ammonia iias a sharp ta.ste and odor ; to the liear- 
ing, piercing, shrill, as a sharp sound or voice ; to the 
eye, instantaneously brilliant, uazzling, as a sharp Hash. 

4. (Mils.) (a) H/gh in pitch; acute; us, a sharp not» 
or tone, (ft) Raised a semitone in pitch ; os, C sharp 
f C 4 ), which is a half step, or semitone, liighcr than C. 
(r) Bo high as to be out of tunc, or above tnie pitrh ; I 
IS, the tone is sharp / that instrument is sharp. Op- ' 
posed in all these senses to fiai. 


6. Verv trying to the feelings ; pierciog ; keen ; se- 
vere ; painful ; distressing ; as, sharp pain, weather ; a 
sharp and frosty air. 

Sharp miaery had worn him to the bonee. Shak. 
The morning sharp and clear. Cbia/«r. 

In sharpest perils faithful proved. Keble. 

6. Cutting in language or import ; biting ; sarcastic ; 

cruel ; harsh ; rigorous ; severe ; as, a sharp rebuke. 
*' That sharp look. ” Tennyson. 

To tliat place the sharp Athenian law 
Can not pursue us. Shak. 

Be thy words severe. 

Sharp as he merits ; but the sword forbear. Dryden. 

7. Of keen perception ; quick to discern or distin- 
guish ; having nice discrimination ; acute ; penetrating ; 
sagacious ; clever ; as, a sharp eye ; sharp sight, hearing, 
or judgment. 

Nothing makes men sharjier . . . than want. Addison. 
Many other things belong to the material world, wherein the 
shari^st philosophers have never yet arrived at clear and dis- 
tinct ideas. I. H'atls. 

B. Eager in pursuit; keen in quest; impatient for 
gratification ; keen ; as, a sharp appetite. 

9. Fierce; ardent; fiery; violent; impetuous. “In 

Aftnrjt) contest of battle." Milton. 

A sharp assault already is begun. Drydcit. 

10. Keenly or unduly attentive to one’s own interest ; 
close and exact in dealing ; shrewd ; as, a sharp dealer ; 
a sharp customer. 

The necessity of being so sharp and exacting. Stvift. 

11. Oomposod of hard, angular groins ; gritty ; as, 

sharp sand. Moron. 

\2. Steep ; precipitous ; abrupt ; as, a sharp ascent 
or descent ; a sharp turn or curve. 

13. (Phonetics) Uttered in a whisper, or with the 
breath alone, withotit voice, as cort.ain consonants, such 
^ Pi f « / : Rurd ; nonvocal ; aspirated. 

Sharp is often used In the formation of self-ex- 
plaining oompounds; as, jAorp-cornered, jA-vryz-edged, 
sharp-poiniea, sharj^-ttMted, sAarj^visageu, etc. 

Sharp practice, the getting of an advantage, or the at- 
tempt to do so, by a tricky expedient. — To brace sharp, 
or To abarp up (Naut.), to turn the yarda to the most 
oblique position possible, that the ship may lie well up 
to the wind. 

Syn. — Keen ; acute ; piercing : penetrating ; quick ; 
sagacious ; discerning ; shrewd ; witty ; ingenious ; sour ; 
acid ; tart ; pimgent ; acrid ; severe ; iKiignmit ; biting ; 
acrimonious ; sarcastic ; cutting ; bitter ; painlul ; afflic- 
tive ; violent ; tiarsh ; fierce ; ardent ; fiery. 

Sbarp (shkrp), adv. 1. To a point or edge ; pier- 
cingly ; eagerly ; sharply. M. A mold. 

The head [of a apear] full sharp yground. Chaucer. 
You bite 00 sharp at reasons. Shak. 

2 . Precisely; exactly; as, we shall start at ten o^clock 
sharp. [Colloq.l 

took sharp, attend ; be alert. [Colloq.l 
Sliarp, n. 1. A sharp tool or weapon. [06*.] 

If butchers had hut the manners to go to gentlemen 

would bo contented with o rubber at cuffs. Collier. 

2. (Mus.) (a) The character [JJ] used to indicate 
that the note l^fore which it is pl^ed Is to be raised a 
half step, or semitone, in pitch, (ft) A sharp tone or 
note. Shak. 

3. A portion of a stream where the water runs very 

rapidly. [Prov. Eng.l C. King.dey, 

4. A sewing needle having a Tery slender point; a 
needle of the most pointed of the three grades, blunts, 
belweens, and sharps. 

6. pi. Same as Midduitos, 1. 

6. An expert. [Slang'] 

Sbrnip, V. i. [imp. &, p.p. Bhabtsd (shtirpt) ; p. pr. 
A vft. n. Shabpiho,] 1. To sharpen. [Oft*.] Spenser. 

2. (Mus.) To raise above the proper pitch ; to elevate 
the tone of ; especially, to raise a h^ step, or semitone, 
above the natui^ tone. 

Sharp, V. i, 1. To play tricks in bargaining ; to act 
the sliaxT^r. V Estrange. 

2 . (Mus.) To sing above the proper pitch. 

Sharp'-oaV (-kfitO, a. Cut sharply or definitely, or 
so as to make a clear, well-defined impression, as the 
lines of an engraved plate, and the like; clear-cut; 
hence, having great distinctness ; well-defined ; clear. 

Sharp'on (Shkrp^n), v. t. [imp. & p. p. SuABrBNRD 
(-’nd); p. pr. & vb. n. Bhabfehiko.] [See Bharp, a.] 
To make sharp. Specifically ; (a) To give a keen edge 
or fine point to ; to make sharper ; as, to sharpen an 
ax, or the teeth of a saw. (ft) To render more quick or 
acute in perception ; to make more ready or ingenious. 
The air . . . shartiened hla visual ray 
Tu objects distant far. Mitten. 

lie that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and sharp- 
run our skill. Burke, 

(r) To make more eager ; as, to sharpen men’s desires. 

Epicurean cook a 

Sharpen with cloylosa sauce his appetite. Shak. 

(d) To make more pungent and intense ; as, to sharpen a 
pain or disease, (e) To make biting, sarcastic, or severe. 
“ Sharpen each word.” E. SmUh. (/) To render more 
shrill or piercing. 

InclosurcB not only preserve sound, but increase and sharpen 
It- Baeon. 

(17) To make more tart or acid ; to make sour ; as, the 
rays of the stin sharpen vinegar. (A) (Mus.) To raise, as 
a sound, by means of a sharp ; to apply a aharii to. 
ShATp^en, V. i. To grow or become sbarp. 

Bharp^ar (*Srh n. A person who bargains closely ; 
especially, one wno cheats in bargains ; a swindler ; also, 
a <;heating gamester. 

Sharpers, as pikes, prey upon their own kind. VRstranye. 

Hyn. — Swindler; cheat; deceiver; trickster; rogue. 
See Bwihdlsb. 



Shaiyia (ihKrpOf), n. (Naut.) A long, sharp, fiat-hot- 
tomed boat, with 
one or two masts, 
carrying a tri- 
angular sail. ^ 

They are often ^ 
called Fair 
Haven sharp- 
ies, after the 
place on the 
coast of Con- 
necticut where 
they origina- 
ted. [Local, 

U.S.] 

Bharp ’llnH 

(shlirp'ltng), 
n. { Zo'dl.) A 
stickl^ack. Sharpie, with Centerboard down. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Sharp'ly, adv. In a sharp manner ; keenly ; acutely. 
Th^ are more sharply to bo chastised and reformed than the 
rude Irish. Speuscr. 

The soldiers were sharply assailed with wants. IJayxcard. 
You contract your eye when you would sec sharjdy. Bacon. 
Sharp'neaa, n. [A8. scearpness.] The quality or 
condition of being sharp ; kcennees ; acuteness. 

Sbarp'aaw^ (ZoU.) The great titmouse ; — 

so called from its harsh call notes. [Prov. Eng.] 
Sbarp'— BOt'^ (-e&V), a. Eager in appetite or desire of 
gratification ; affected by keen hunger ; ravenous ; os, 
an eagle or a lion sharp-set. 

The town is sharti-set on new plays. Pope. 

Sharp'abOOt^er (-shSbt^Sr), n. One skilled in shoot- 
ing at an object with exactness ; a good marksman. 

Bliarp'allOOt'illg, n. A shooting with great precision 
and effect ; hence, a keen contest of wit or armiment. 

Sharp'-alght^^ (-slt^Sd), a. Having (mick or acute 
fiiglit ; — used literally and figuratively. — Sharp'-SighU- 
ea-OMB, n. 

Sliaip'tall' (-taV)> u. (Zonl.) (a) The pintail duck, 
(ft) Tlie pintail grouse, or prairie chicken. 

SllAip'-Wlt^tea (-wTta&d), a. Having an acute or 
nicely discerning mind. 

BhaBh (shSsh), n. [See Sash.] 1. The scarf of a 
turban. [Oft*.] Fuller. 

2 . A sasli. [G6*.] 

11 Shaa'ter (shUsaSr 
jj Bhaa'tra (Bl)Ss'tr& or shas’tr&), . 
mand, a sacred book, fr. gas to oi^er, Instruct, govern. 
Cf. Sastha.] a treatise for authoritative instruction 
among the Hindoos ; a book of Institutes ; especially, a 
treatise explaining the Vedas. [Written also 
Sliatll'inoilt (shStl/mftnt), n. A shaftment. [ftVof.] 
Shat'ter (shSt’tSr), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Shattered 
(-tJird); p. pr. & tft. n. Shatterino.] [OE. schateren, 
scateren, to scatter, to dash, AS. scaferan ; cf. P. scha- 
teren to crack, to moke a great noise, OD. schetieren to 
scatter, to burst, to crack. Cf. Scatter.] 1. To break 
at once into many pieces ; to dasli, burst, or part vio- 
lently into fragments ; to rend into splinters ; as, an 
explosion shatters a rock or a bomb ; too much steam 
shatters a boiler ; an oak is shattered by lightning. 

A monarchy was shattered to pieces, and divided amnncBt 
revolted subjects. Locke. 

2 . To disorder; to derange; to render unsound; as, 
to be .shattered in Intellect; his constitution was shat- 
tered ; his hopes were shattered. 

A man of a loose, volatile, and shattered humor. Norris. 

3 . To scatter about. [Obs.] 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. Milton. 
Shat'tor, v. i. To be broken into fragments ; to fall 
or crumble to pieces by any force applied. 

Some fragile bodies break but where the force is t some shat- 
ter und fly in many places. Bacon. 

Sliat'tar, n. A fragment of anything shattered; — 
used chiefly or solely in the phrase into shatters ; os, to 
break a glass into* shatters. Swi/t. 

Sliat'ter-braUietl^ (-brindO, I a. Disordered or wan- 
Shat'ter-patad (-pSt'gd), / dering In intellect; 
hence, heedless ; wild. J. Goodman. 

BliaUter-y (-y), a. Easily breaking Into pieces ; not 
compact ; loose of texture ; brittle ; os, shattery spar. 
Bnave (shiv), obs. p. p. of brave. Chaucer. 

His beard was shave as nigh as ever he can. C/taucer. 
Shave, v. t. [imp. Shaved (aliSvd) ; p. p. Sbaved 


or shiU’tSr), 1 n. [8kr. gdstra an 
i), i order or corn- 


er Shaven (BhSv''’iri*; p. pr. & vb, n. Shavino.] [OE. 
shaven, schaven, AS. scafan, sceafan ; akin to V. scha- 
ven, G. schaben, OHG. scaban, Icel. skn/a, Bw, ska/ra, 
Dan. skave, Goth, skaban, Russ, kojmte to dig, Gr. 
asairTtof, and probably to L. scabere to scratch, to 
scrape. Cf. Scab, Suirr, Shafb.] 1, To cut or pare 
off from the surface of a body with a raxor or other 
edged Instrument ; to cut off closely, as with a rasor ; 
as, to shave the beard. 

2 . To make bare or smooth by cutting off closely the 
surface, or surface covering, of ; especially, to remove 
the hair from with a razor or other sharp instrument ; 
to take off the beard or hair of ; as, to shave the face 
or the crown of the liead ; he shaved blmsell. 

I *11 shave your crown for this- Bhak. 

The laborer with the bending scythe is seen 
Shaving the surface of the waring green. Oay. 

3. To cut off thin slices from ; to out In thin siloes. 

Plants bruised or shaven in leaf or root. Barm. 

4 . To skim along or near the surface of; to pass 
close to, or touch lightly, ui passing. 

Now shave* with level wing the deep. Milton. 

B. To strip; to plunder; tofieece. [Colloq.] 

To shave a note, to buy it at a discount greater than 
the legal rate of interest, or to dedact in discounting it 
more than the legal rata allows. [Cant, U. JS.] 
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(thlv), V. <. To u«e a razor for removing the 
beard ; to cut oloaely ; hence, to be hard and aevere in 
a bargain ; to practice extortion ; to cheat. 

Shive (ahSv), n. [AS. «oa/u, tceafa^ a sort of knife. 
See Sravb, v. /. J 1. A thin slice ; a sliaving. Wright. 

2. A cutting of the beard ; the operation of shaving. 

3. (a) An exorbitant discount on a note. [C7«n/, U. /§.] 
ib) A premium paid for an extension of the time of do> 
livery or payment, or for the riglit to vary a stock con- 
tract in any particular. [Cant, U. <{?.] N. Biddle, 

4. A hand tool consisting of a sharp blade with a 
handle at each end ; a drawing knife ; a spokeshave. 

6. The act of piUMing very near to, so as almost to 
graze ; as, the bullet missed by a close shave. [^Colloq.'] 

Bbavs srats (Bot.)^ the scouring rush. See the Note 
under Kquisktum. -- Bhave hook, a tool for scraping 
metals, consisting of a sharp-edged triangular steel plate 
attached to a shank and handle. 

SliAT»llllg (-ITng), n. A man shaved ; hence, a monk, 
or other reli^ous ; — used in contempt. 

I am no longer a thaveling than while my frock is^n 

Bhav'or (shiver), n. 1. One who shaves ; one whose 
occupation is to shave. 

2. One who Is close In bargains ; a sharper. Swi/t. 

3. One who fleeces ; a pillager ; a plunderer. 

By these thaver» the Turks were stripped. KnoUen. 

4. A boy ; a lad ; a little fellow. [CoUoq.'] Tliese 

unlucky little shavers.'*^ Scunuigundi. 

As I have mentioned at tlje door to this young shavrr^ I am 
oil a chase in the name of the king. Dickcnt. 

5. {Mech.) A tool or machine for shaving. 

A note shaver, a person who buys notes at a discount 
greater than the legal rate of interest. [Conf, U. -S.] 

ShaV^lng, n. 1. The act of one who, or that which, 
shaves ; stmciiically, the act of cutting off the beard 
with a razor. 

2. That which is shaved off; a thin slice or strip 
pared off with a shave, a knife, a plane, or other cutting 
instrument. “ Shatnng of silver.” Chaucer. 

Shaving hnuh, a brush used in lathering the face pro- 
I)aratory to shaving it. 

Sliaw («hft), n. [OE. schaioe, scfia^e^ thicket, grove, 
A8. smga ; akin to Dan. ^^'ov, 8w. skog. led. skdgr.'] 

1. A thicket ; a small wood or grove. or Prov. 

Eng. & AVof.] Burns. 

Oaillard ho was os goldfinch in the nhaw. Chmictr. 

The green afiaws. the merry green woods. Jlowitt. 

2. pi. The leaves and tops of vegetables, as of pota- 
toes turnips, etc. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

BMW^fOWV (-foul'), n. [Scot, schaw, shawy show -f- 
foivl.] The representation or imago of a fowl mode by 
fowlers to shoot at. Johnson. 

Shawl (Nh]^), n. [Per. & Hind, shdl: cf. F. chdle.] 
A st^uare or oblong cloth of wool, cotton, silk, or other 
textile or netted fabric, used, especially by women, os a 
loose covering for the nock and shoulders. 

India shawl, a kind of rich shawl made in India from 
the wool of the Ooshmero goat. It is woven in pieces, 
which are sewed together. — Shawl goat (Zodl.)^ the Cash- 
mere goat. 

Shawl, V. t. To wrap in a shawl. Thackeray. 

Shawm (shftin), n. [OE. shalmie, OF. chalemie ; cf. 
F. chalumeau sliawm, chaume haulm, stalk ; all fr. L. 
calamus a reed, reed i>ipe. See Haci.m, and cf. Cald- 
MKT.] (Mils.) A wind instrument of music, formerly iu 
use, supposed to have resembled either the clarinet or the 
hautboy in form. [Written also shalniy shaum.] Otway. 

Even from the ihrllleHt shaum unto ths coruanmte. Drayton. 

Shaw'nees' (siift'iiSz')* Bhawnek (-US'). 

(Ethnol.) A tribe of North American Indians who occu- 
pied Western New York and part of Ohio, but were 
driven away and widely dispersed by the Iroquois. 

Shay (aha), n. A chaise. [Prov. Eng. & Localy XJ. iS'.] 

She (shSh pron. [sing. nom. 8hb; pass. Hut (h8r) 
or Hebs (herz) ; oM. Her ; pi. nom. Ti«t (tha) ; pass. 
Thbib (thfir or thar) or Theirs (thSrz or thirz) ; obj. 
Them (thSm).] [OE. shcy sche, scheo, scho, A8. seOyfem. 
of the defluito article, originally a demonstrative pro- 
noun ; cf. OS. kiuy D. zijy G. ii«, OHG. ^im, si, si, ^el. 
sUy sjdy Goth, si she, sO, fem. article, Russ, siia, fem., 
this, Or. r]y fem. article, Bkr. sd, sijd. The possessive 
her or hers, and the oblective her, are from a different 
root. See Her.] 1. This or that female ; the woman 
understood or referred to ; the animal of the female sex, 
or object personlflod as feminine, which was spoken of. 

She loved her children best in every wise. Chaucer. 

Then Sarah denied, . . . for lAe was afraid. Oen. xviii. I.^. 

2. A woman ; a female ; — used substantively. [i?.] 
Lady, you are the oruelest she alive. Shak. 

trW^She ts used in composition with nouns of common 
Fender, for female, to denote an animal of the female 
eex ; as, a s^-bear ; a she^at. 

Sheading (shSd'Tng), n. [From AS. seddan, sceddan, 
to separate, divide, Srsd, v. t,] A tithing, or divi- 
sion, In the Isle of Man, in which there is a coroner, or 
chief constable. The island is divided Into six sheadings. 
Sheaf (shSf), n. (Meeh.) A sheave. [AJ.] 

Sheaf, n . ; pi, Bhbavbb (shSvz). [OE. sheef, shef, 
schefy AS. soeSf ; akin to D. schoof, OHO. sroub, O. 
schauby loel. shc^ a fox’s brush, and E. shove. See 
SnovE. J 1. A quantity of the stalks and ears of wheat, 
rye, or other grain, bound together ; a bundle of grain 
or straw. 

Ths reaper fllU his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden sA«at*es in brittle bnnda. Dryden. 

2. Anv collection of things bound together ; a bundle ; 
■peeifloally, a bundle of arrows sufficient to All a quiver, 
or the allowance of each archer, — usually twenty-four. 

The shecj of arrows shook and rattled in the case. Dryden. 

Bhtal, V. f. To gather and bind into a sheaf ; to make 
into sheaves ; as, to sheaf wheat. 


Slltflf (ehSf). c. i. To collect and bind out grain, or i 
the like ; to make sheaves. 

They that reap muat sheq/'and bind. Shtxk. 

Shoal'y a. Pertaining to, or consisting of, a 
sbeaf or sheaves ; resembling a sheaf. 

Sheal (shel), n. Same as Srbeuno. [<SlC0^3 

Sheal, V. t. To put under a sheal or shelter. [/$co/.] 

Sheal, V. t. [See Shell.] To take the busks or pods 
off from : to shell ; to empty of its contents, as a husk or 
a pod. [Obs. or Prov. Eng. & Scot.] Jamieson. 

That ’« a shtaled pcuicod. Shak. 

Sheal, n. A shell or pod. I Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

81ieal'iiig,n. The outer hu^, po<L or shell, as of oats, 
pease, etc. ; shoal ; shell. [Obs. or Prov. Eng. & Scot.] 

Shaallng, n. Same as SuBELtMO. [AVof.l 

Shear (^5r), v. t. [imp. Sheared (shSrd) or Suobb 
(shSr) ; p.p. Sheared or Shorn (shOni) ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Shearino.J [OE. sheren, scheren, to shear, cut, shave, 
AS. sceran, scieran, scyran ; akin to D. & O. scheren, 
Icel. skera, Dan. skiaere. Or. Keipsiv, Cf. Jber, Score, 
Shard, Share, Sheer to turn aside.] 1. To cut, clip, or 
sever anything from with sliears or a like instrument ; 
as, to shear sheep ; to shear cloth. 

It is especially applied to the cutting of wool from 
sheep or their skins, and the nap from cloth. 

2. To separate or sever with shears or a similar instru- 
ment ; to out off ; to clip (something) from a surface ; as, 
to shear a fleece. 

Before the golden tresses . . . were shorn nyrny. Shak. 

3. To reap, as grain. [Afeof.] Jamieson. 

4. Fig. : To deprive of property ; to fleece. 

6. (Engin.) To produce a change of shape in by a 
shear. Shear, n., 4. 

Shear, n. [as. sceara. See Shear, v. f.] 1. A pair 
of shears ; — now always used in the plural, but formerly 
also in the singular. Bee Shears. 

On his head came razor none, nor shear. Chaucer. 

Short of tho wool, and naked from the shear. Dry den. 

2. A shearing ; — used in designating the age of sheep. 

After the second shearing, he is a two-shear ram i ... at the 

expiration of another ycar.ne ia a thrcc-sAear ram j the name 
always taking its date from the time of shearing. l ouatt. 

3. (Engin.) An aciitm, resulting from applied forces, 
which tends to cause two contiguous parts of a body to 
slide relatively to each other in a direction parallel to 
their plane of contact ; — also called shearing stress, and 
tangential stress. 

4. (Mech.) A strain, or change of shape, of an elastic 
body, consisting of on extension iu one direction, an 
equu compression in a perpendicular direction, with an 
unchanged magnitude in the third direction. 

Bhoar blade, one of the blades of shears or a shearing 
machine. — Shear hoik. 8eo under Hulk. — Shear steel, a 
steel suitable for shears, scythes, and other cutting in- 
struments, prepared from fagots of blistered steel by re- 
peated heating, rolling, and tilting, to increase its nxalle- 
ability and fineness of texture. 

Shear, V, i, 1. To deviate. See Sheer. 

2. (Engin.) To become more or less completely divid- 
ed, as a b^y under the action of forces, hy the sliding of 
two contiguous parts relatively to each other iu a direc- 
tion parallel to their plane of contact. 

ShearOim' (-btl'), n. (Zo'dl.) The black skimmer. 
See Skimmer. 

Sheard (shSrd or sherd), n. Bee Shard. [Obs.] 

Shaar'ar (sh8r^), ». 1. One who shears. 

Like a lamb dumb before hU shearer. Acts viii. 

2. Areai»er. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

Shearling, n. 1. The act or op 
with shears or a shearing machine, 
sheep, or the nap from cloth. 

2. Tho product of the act or operation of clipping with 
shears or a shearing machine ; as, the whole sheanng of 
a flock ; the shearings from cloth. 

3. Same as Shkablino. Youatt. 

4. Tho act or operation of reaping. [Aoof.] 

6. The act or operation of dividiug with shears ; as, 
the shearing of metal plates. 

6. The process of preparing shear steel ; tilting. 

7. (Mining) The process of making a vertical side cut- 
ting in working into a face of coal. 

Shearing machine, (a) A machine with blades, or rotary 
disks, for dividing plates or bars of metal, {b) A machine 
for shearing cloth. 

Shearling (>nng), n. A sheep but once sheared. 

Shear'man (-man), n.; pi. Shbarmen (-men). One 
whose occupation is to shear cloth. 

Shearn C^em), n. [AS. sceam. Cf. Bcarn.] Dung ; 
excrement. [Gfis.] [Written also Mem.] Holland. 

Shoan (shSrz), n. pi, [Formerly used also in the sin- 
gular. Bee Shrar, n., 1. A cutting instrument. 

Specifically : (a) An instrument consisting of two blades, 
commonly with bevel edges, connected by a pivot, and 
working on both sides of the material to be cut, — used 
for cutting cloth and other substanoos. 

Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph in twain. Pofte. 
(b) A similar instrument the blades of which are exten- 
sions of a curved spring, — used for shearing sheep or 
skins, (o) A shearing machine; a blade, or a set of 
blades, working against a resisting edge. 

2. Anything in the form of 
shears. SMclfioally : (a) A pair 
of wings. Spenser, (b) 

An apparatus for raising heavy 
weights, and especially for step- 
ping and unstepping the lower 
masts of sliips. It consists of 
two or more spars or pieces of 
timber, fastemm together near 
the top, steadied by a guy or 
guys, and furnished with the 


tlie wool from 



rm 



Cory'i Shearwater {Fuffinus borealis). 



Sheatfifth {Silut'us glanis). 


B. (Mach.) The bedpieoe of a machine tool, opon 
which a table or slide rest is secured ; as, the shears of a 
lathe or planer. See Illust. under Lathe. 

Rotary shsars. See under Eotaeit. 

Shoar'Udl^ (sher^tSl'), n. (Zo'dl.) (a) Tlie common 
tern, (b) Kxxy one of several species of humming birds 
of the genus Thaumastura having a long forked tiul. 

Shear'wa'ter (-wft'tSr), n. [Shtar -f water; cf. G. 

wasserscherer ; — so called from its run- 
ning lightly along the surface of the 
water.] (Zot)^) Any one of numerous 
species of long-winged oceanic birds of 
the genus Pufflntts and 
related genera. They are 
allied to the petrels, but 
are larger. 
The Manx 
shearwa- 
ter (P, 
Anglo- 
rum), tho 
dupky shear- 
water (7*. 
obsc urns), 

and the greater shearwater (P. major), are well-known 
sjiecies of the North Atlantic. See IIaodon. 

Slwat'flBli'(8h5t'fIshO,«. [Cf. dial. G. scheid,srhaidy 
schaiden.] (Zobl.) A European siluruid fish (SUurus 
glanis) allied 
to the cat- 
fishes. It is 
the largest 
fresli-wator 
fish of Eu- 
rope, some- , 
times becom- 
ing six feet 
or more in 
length. See 
Biluroid. 

Sheath (sheth), n. [OE. schethc, AS. scieS, scehS, 
sceS ; akin to 08. .ikeSia, 1>. svheede, G. scheide, OHG. 
sceida, 8w. skida, Dan. skede, led. skeidir, pi., and to 
E. shed, V. t., originally meaning, to separate, to part. 
See Shed.] 1. A case for the reception of a sword, 
hunting knife, or other long and slender instrument ; a 
scabbard. 

The dead knight'a sword out of his sheath he drew. Spenser. 

2. Any sheathlike covering, organ, or part. Specific- 
ally : (a) (Bot.) The base of a leaf when sheathing or 
investing a stem or branch, as In grasses, (h) (Zobl.) 
One of tho elytra of an insect. 

Medullary sheath. (Anat.) Bee under Mbdullart. — 
Primitive shsath. (A7>r/f.) Bee Neurilemma. — Bheath kBlte, 
a knife with a fixed blade, carried in a sheath. — Shsath of 
Bchwaim. lAnat.) Bee Schwann’s sheath. 

Shoathlllll' (‘blh), n. (Zo'ol.) Either one of two spe- 
— cies of birds composing the genus Chionis, 
and family Chionidsc, native of tho islands of 
the Antarctic seas. 
lig^'*They are related to the 
gulls and the plovers, 
hut more nearly to 
. w latter. The base 

with a saddle-shaped 
homy sheath, and the 
toes are only slightly 
webbed. The plum- 
age of both species is 
Sheath bill {Chionts alba). white. 

Sheathe (slieth), v. t. [imp. & p. v. Sheathed 
( ahothd) ; P- W' A'- vb. n. Shbathino.J [Written also 
sheath.] 1. To put into a sheath, case, or scabbard; to 
inclose or cover with, or os with, a sheath or case. 

The leopard . . . keeps the claws of his fore feet turned up 
from the ground, and shmlhed in the skin of his toes. Grew. 
'T is in my breast she sAc-af/jeji her dagger now. Dryden. 

2. To fit or furnish, as with a sheath. Shak. 

3. To case or cover with sometldng which protects, as 
thin boards, sheets of metal, and the like ; as, to sheathe 
a ship with cop^r. 

4. To obtund or blunt, as acrimonious substances, or 

sharp particles. [B.] Arbuthnot. 

To sheatlie the sword, to make peace. 

Sheatliefl (shSthd), a. 1. Provided witli, or inclosed 
in, a sheath. 

2. (Bot.) Invested by a sheath, or cylindrical mem- 
branaceous tube, which Is the base of the leal, 
as the stalk or culm in grasses ; vagiiiate. 

Shaatli'er (shStii'Sr), n. One who sheathes. 

ShMtll'IlslL^ (slieth'Hsh'), n. (Zool.) Some 
as Sheattish. 

ShMtll'lllg (shSthang), p. pr. & a. from 
Sheathe. Inclosing with a sheath; as, the 
.y'heathing leaves of grasses; the sheathing j 
stipules of many polygonaceous plants. 

Shoatlllllg, n. That which sheathes. 
Specifically : (a) The casing or covering of a 
ship’s bottom and siden ; the materials for 
such covering ; as, copi>er sheathing, (h) 

(Arch.) The first covering of boards on the 
outside wall of a frame house or on a timber 
roof ; also, the material used for covering ; ceil- 
ing boards in general. 

SheattaleBS (shethMfis), a. Without a sheath or cose 
for covering ; unsheathed. 

SkHMth’^wlnged' (-wTngd'), <*• (Zobl.) Having ely- 
tra, or wing cases, as a beetle. 

ShMtll'F (shSth'j^), a. Forming or resemhling a 
sheath or case. Sir T. Browne. 

She'E tr«e'(eli5'A trS'). (Bol.) An African sapota- 
ceous tree (Bas.ria, or Jluti/ro.ipermuni, Par Hi), from 
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the seeds of which r substance resembling butter is ob> 
tained ; the African butter tree. 

SIiMve (sliev), n. [Akin to OD. schijv6 orb, disk, 
wheel, D. sc/iy/, O. sohcibe, loel. skJ/a a ahaving, slice ; 
cf. Or. (TKiiTiov a staff. Gf. Szarr, v., Shivk.] A wheel 
having a groove in the rim for a rope to work in, and set 
in a block, mast, or the like ; the wheel of a pulley. 

Shears hols, a channel cut in a mast, yard, rail, or 
other timber, in whioli to fix a sheave. 

Sheave, v. i. [See Shiav of straw.] To gather and 
bind into a sheaf or sheavea ; hence, to collect. Athmolt. 

Sheaved (shevd), a. Made of straw. [06«.] Shdk. 

Sheb'aimler (shBb'an-dSr), n. [Per. thahbandar.'] 
A liarbor master, or ruler of a port, in the Kast Indies. 
[Written also shebunder."] 

She-bang' (sh^-blng'hn. [Cf. SHBBxair.l A jocosely 
depreciative name for a awelling or shop. ISlang, U. iS'.] 
She-been' (sbt>b8n0t [Of Irish origin; cf. Ir. 
seapa a sljop.] A low public house; especially, a place 
where spirits and other excisable liquors are illegally 
and privately sold, [/refandl 

She-ohl'niah (-ki'n&), n. See BmeKiKAH. 

Sheokla-ton (shSk^A-tbn), n. [Cf. CioLATom«.] A 
kind of gilt leather. See CHaoxLATON. Spenser. 

Shad (shSd), n. [The same word aa shade. See 
8 h ADK.] A slight or temporary structure built to shade 
or Hholter something ; a structure usually open in front ; 
an outbuilding ; a hut ; as, a wagon shed; a wood shed. 

The first Alctes bom In lowly *A«cf. Fairfax. 
Shed$ of reeds which lummcr'a heat repel. Sandys. 

Shed, V. t. [imp, & p, p. SHin ; p. pr. & vh. n. 
SiiEDDiNo.] [OK. scheden^ schmden^ to pour, to part, 
AS. seddan^ sce&dan. to part, to separate ; akin to OS. 
skifian^ OFries. sketha^ G. seheiden^ OHG. soeidan^ Ooth. 
skntdan^ and probably to Lith. skedu I part, separ.ate, L. 
srindere to cleave, to split, Gr. ovY^eii', Skr. chid, and 
I>erh. also to L. caedere to cut, Vlo9. Cf. Chisel, Con- 
cise, SciusM, Sheading, Sheath, Shide.] 1. To separate ; 
to divide. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.^ Robert of JBrunne. 

2. To part with ; to throw off or give forth from one’s 
self ; to emit ; to diffuse ; to cause to emanate or flow ; 
to pour fortli or out ; to spill ; os, the sun sheds light ; 
she shed tear.j : the clouds shed rain. 

Did Romeo's hand shed Tybalt's blood f Shak. 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 

'Their utmost bounty on thy head- Wordsworth. 

3. To let fall ; to throw off, os a natural covering of 
liair, feathers, shell ; to cast ; aa, fowls shed their feath- 
era ; serpents shed their skins ; trees shed leaves. 

4. To cause to flow off without penetrating ; aa, a tight 
roof, or a covering of oiled cloth, sheds water. 

&. To sprinkle ; to Intersperse ; to cover, [i?.] “ Her 
hair ... is shed with gray.” R. Jonson. 

6. {Weaving) To divide, as the warp threads, so os to 
form a shed, or passageway, for the shuttle. 

Shed, V. i. 1. To fall in drops ; to pour. [064.] 

Such s rain down from the welkin ahadde. Chaucer. 

2. To let fall the parts, oa seeds or fruit ; to throw 
off a covering or envelope. 

White oata srs apt to shed most os thsy lie, and black as they 
Staud. itortimer. 

Shad« n. 1. A parting; a separation; a division. 


Shad« n. 1. A pi 
[064. or Prov. Eng.\ 


They eay olso that the manner of making the shed of new 
wedd^ wives’ hair with the iron head of a javelin came up 
then likewise. .Sir T, Sortk. 

2. The act of sliedding or spilliog ; — used only in com- 
position, as in blood46r(/. 

3. That which parts, divides, or sheds ; — used in com- 
position, os in wAtershed. 

4. ( Weaving) The passageway between the threads of 
the warp through wltich the shuttle is throw'n, having 
a sloping top and bottom made by raising and lowering 
the alternate threads. 

8h«d'd«r (-der), n. 1. One w'ho, or that which, 
sheds ; as, a shedder of blood ; a shejldcr of tears. 

2. {Zobl.) A crab in the act of costing its shell, or 
Immediately afterwards while still soft ; — applied es- 
pecially to the edible crabs, which are most prized while 
In thU state. 

Shed'dlng (;dTng), n. 1. The act of shedding, sep- 
aratl^, or casting off or out; as, the shedding of blooa. 

2. That which is shed, or ca.st off. [/?.] Wordsu^or/h. 

Bhael^ (shSl^fi), Bhll^ (shim), n. (Zodl.) The 
chaffinch ; — so named from its call note. [Prov. Eng.] 

SbetH^ing (shSl'Ingl, n. [IceL skjJl a shelter, a cover ; 
akin to Dan. & Sw. skjul,] A hut or small cottage in an 
exposed or a retired place (as on a mountain or at the 
aet^de) such as is used by shepherds, fishermen, sports- 
men, etc. ; a summer cottage ; also, a shed. [Writtten 
alM sheet y shealing^ sheAling, shieling^ etc.] [A'cof.] 

BhMl^ (ahSJ'j^), «. i^ool.) Same ns Bheelfa. 

ShOMB (shen), a. [OE. sekene., AS. scUnCy scene y 
eefney splendid, beautiful ; akin to OFries. skenCy skdney 
0». schniy D. schoorxy Q. schony OHG. sedniy Goth. 
skaunsy and E. show ; the original meaning bei^ proba- 
bly, visible, worth seeing. It is not akin to FL shine. 

Show, v. /.] Bright; glittering; radiant; fair; 
abowy; slieeny. [H., except in poetry.] 

Thi» holy maidcri, that ia oo bright and nheen. Chaucer. 

!Jp rfwe each warrior bold and brave. 

Glistening in filed steel and armor sheen, Fairfax. 

Bliaeil, V. i. To shine ; to glisten. [Poetic] 

This town, 

That, sheeniny far, celestial aeetns to be. Byron. 

BbJHOhyn. Brightness; splendor; glitter. “Throned 
In celestial sheen.'*' Milton. 

BllMnly, ndv. Brightly, [i?.] Mrs. Browning. 

(f^)y a. Bright; shining; radiant; sheen. 
“ A sheeny summer morn.” Tennyson. 


scep^ 
schofy 

HEED.] 1. {Zo'ol.) Any one of ' several species of rumi- 
nants of the genus OviSy native of the higher mountains 
of both hemispheres, but most numerous in Asia. 

The domestic sheep (Ovis aries) varies much in 
size, in the length and texture of Its wool, the form and 
size of its horns, the length of its tail, etc. It was domesti- 
cated in prehistoric ages, and many distinct breeds liavo 
been produced ; as the merinos, celebrated for their fine 
wool ; tlie Cretan sheep, noted for their long horns ; the 
fat-taJled, or Turkish, sheep, remarkable for the sixe and 
fatness of the tail, which often has to be supported on 
trucks ; the Southdowns, in which the horns are lack- 
ing ; and an Asiatic breed which always has four horns. 

2. A weak, basliful, silly fellow. Ainsworth. 

3. pi. Fig. ; The people of God, as being under the 
government and protection of Christ, the great Shepherd. 

&oeky monntatn iha«p. (Zo’dl.) See Biqhoen. — Monad 
(Zo'ol.) See Aoudad. — Sheep bot {Zo'6l.)y the 
of the sheep botfly. See (Estrus. — Sheep dog 
a shepherd dog, or collie. — Sheep laurel {Hot.), 
North American shrub (Kolmm angustifoiia) 
Sheep pel 


larva .. 

(Zodl.). 

a small - 

with deep rose-colored flowers In corymbs. — - Sheep peat 
(/fof.), an Australian plant (Acmiaovina) related to the 
burnet. The fruit is covered with barbed spines, by 
which it adheres to the wool of sheep. — Sheep run, an 
extensive tract of country where sheep range and graze. 
— Sheep's beard (/lo/.), acichoraceousherb (f/roaperrm/m 
Dalechampii) of Southern Europe ; — so called from the 
conspicuous pappus of the achenes. — Sheep's bit [Bot.), a 
European herb (Jasione moniana) having much the ap- 
pearance of scabious. — Sheep pox (MediSy a contagious 
disease of sheep, characterized by the development of 
vesicles or pocks upon the skin. — Sheep soahlotui. (Bot.) 
Same as Sheep’s bit. — Sheep shears, shears In which the 
blades form tlie two ends of a steel bow, by the elasticity 
of which they open as often as pressed together by the 
han<l in cuttuig ; — so called becauso used to cut off the 
w'ool of sheep. — Sheep sorrel iBot.)y a perennial lierb 
(liurner Aceioselta) growing 
naturally on poor, dry, gravelly 
soil. Its leaves have a pleasant 
acid taste like sorrel. — Sheep's- 
wool (Zo'ol.)y the highest grade 
of Florida commercial sponges 


(ISpongia equina^ varied gossy^ 
pino). — Sheep tick (Zool.). a 



cis in tlie skin of the sheep and 
sucks the blood, leaving a swell- 
ing. Called also sheep pesty and 
sheep lou.se. — Sheep walk, a 
pasture for sheep ; a sheep run. 
— Wild iheep. (Zodl.) Bee Ar- 
OALi, Mouflon, and Ookial. 



Sheep Tick. X 2 
a Young (I'upn). 


Shaep^ack^ (-bSkO, n. {Ccol.) A rounded knoll of 
rock resembling the back of a sheop, — produced by gla- 
cial action. Called also roche moutonnee ; nsxwXiy in 
the plurtd. 

Bneep’lber^ry (-bCr'i^), n. {Bot.) The edildo fruit of 
a small North American tree of the genus Viburnum 
{ V. Lentngo). having white flowers in fiat cymes ; also, 
the tree itself. Called also nnnnyberiy. 

Slieepnilte^ (*bit^), v. i. To bite or nibble like a sheep ; 
bonce, to practice petty thefts. [064.] Shak. 

Sheap'blter (-bit'Sr), n. One who practices petty 
thefts. [064.] Shak. 

There arc political sherphiU rH as well as pUBtoral : betrayers 
of public trusts as well as of private. 1.' Estranyc. 

Sheop'COt^ (-k5t0, ) n. A small inr'iosure for sheep ; 

Sb09^OOte' ('kStO, I a pen ; a fold. 

SkM^-iaoed^ (-fast^, a, Ovcr-bosliful ; sheepisli. 

Sliae^fold^ (-fSld'), «• A fold or pen for sheep; a 
place where sheep are collected or confined. 

Blie0P'-]iead''6d (-hSd^Scl), a. Silly ; simple-minded ; 
stupid. Taylor (1630). 

ik^ (-lidbk'), n. A hook fastened to a pole, 


by which sliepherds lay hold on the legs or necks of their 
sheep ; a shepherd’s crook. Ih yden. 

Shoep'lsb, a. 1. Of or pertaining to sheep. [064.] 
2. Like a sheep ; bashful ; over-modest ; meanly or 
foolishly diffident ; timorous to excess. 

Wanting change of company, ho will, when he comes abroad, 
be a shrtjjiah or conceited creature. Locke. 

— Bbeep^iih ly, adr. — Bbeep'lflb-noM, n. 

Bbeep^mai^ter (-mis'tSr), n. A keeper or feeder of 
sheep ; also, an owner of slieep. 2 Kings iii. 4. 

Sbeep^rank' (-r&kO, n. {Zodl.) Tke starling. 
BhMp’B'-eye^ (shSpsH'), n. A modest, diffident 
look ; a loving glance ; — commonly in the plural. 


I saw her just now give him the languishing eye, ns they call 
of old called The aheef>'a-eyc, 


iti . 


Wycherley. 


Sheep’ sMoot (-f<J6t'), n. A printer’s tool consisting 
of a metal bar fonnod into a hammer head at one end 
and a claw at the other, — used as a lever and hammer. 

Sbeep'sbanL^ (sbep'- 
shSnkO, n. {Nnut.) A 
hitcli by which a rope 
may be t e m p o r a r i I y 
shortened. Shcepahank. 

Bbeeps'bead^ (shepsHiSdO, n. [So called because 

of the fancied 
resemblance of 
its head and 
front teeth to 
those of 
I a sheep.] 
J{Zo'6t.) 
A large 
and valu- 
able spa- 
i Toid food 
fish {A rchosar- 
gusy or Piplodus, 
probat ocephalus ) 



found on the Atlantic coast of the United States. It 
often weighs from ten to twelve pounds. 

The name is also locally, in a loose way, applied 
to various other fishes, as the butterflsh, the fresh-water 
drumfish, the parrot flsli, the porgyt and the moonfish. 

ShB9p^—Bh0SI''6r (shSp'shSi^Sr), n. One who shears, 
or cuts off the wool from, sheep. 

Sbo«p^->Sh0ar^lllk('InR)«n. l. Act of shearing sheen. 

2. A least at the time of sheer^shoaring. Shak. 

Sbeep^Bkin^ (-skTuO, n. 1. The skin of a sheep ; or, 
leather prepared from it. 

2. A diploma ; — so called because usually written or 
printed on parchment prepared from the skin of the 
sheep. [College Cant] 

SheeprBpUt^ (-splTt^), n. A split of a sheepskin ; one 
of the thin sections made by splitting a slieepskin with a 
cutting knife or machine. 

Sbeep'y a. Resembling sheep ; sheepish. 

Testament of Love. 

ShOBr (shSr), a. [OE. schere, skercy pure, bright, 
Icel. skaerr; akin to sklrvy AS. sclVy OS. sklriy MHG. 
4c4lr, G. schiery Dan. skscry Bw. sknry Gotli. skeirs clear, 
and K. shine. V167. See Shine, v. t.] 1. Briglii; 
clear; pure; unmixed. “iS'^ecr ale.’’ Shak. 

Thou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain. .'<hak. 

2. Very thin or transparent;— applied to fabrics ; as, 
sheer muslin. 


Bhespsheod. 


3. Being only what it seems to be ; obvious ; simple ; 

mere; downright ; as, sheer folly ; sheer nonsense. “ A 
sheer impoaaihUlty." Pe Quincey, 

It ia not a sheer advantage to have several strings to one’s bow. 

Jf. Arnold. 

4. Straight up and down ; vertical ; perpendicular. 

A sheer precipice of a thousand feet. J. D. Hooker. 

It was at least 

Nine roods of sheer aecent. Wordsworth. 

Sheer, adv. Clean ; quite ; at once. [064.1 Milton. 

Sheer, v. t. [See Shear.] To shear. [064.J Prydtn. 

Sheer, v. i. Ump. & p. p. Sheered (sliBrd) ; p. hr. & 
vb. n. Sheering.] [D. scheren to shear, cut, withdraw, 
warp. Seo Shear.] To decline or deviate from the lino 
of the proper course ; to turn aside : to swerve ; as, a 
sliiii sheers from her course ; a horse sheers at a bicycle. 

To sheer off, to turn or move aside to n distance ; to 
move away. - To sheer up, to approach obliquely. 

Sheer, n. 1. {.\ant.) («) The longitudinal upward 
curvature of the dock, gunwale, and lines of a vessel, as 
when viewed from the side. (6) The position of a vessel 
riding at single anchor and swinging clear of It. 

2. A turn or change in a course, 

(Jive the canoe a .sheer and get nearer to the shore. Cooper. 

3. pi. Shears. Bee Siirar. 

Sheer batten {Shipbuilding), a long strip of wood to 
guide the carpenters in follow'ing the sheer plan. — Sheer 
boom, a boom slanting across a stream to direct floating 
logs to one side. — Sheer hulk. See Shear hulk, under 
Hulk. — Sheer plan, or Sheer draught (Shipbuildiny), a 
projection of the lines of a vessel on a vertical longitudi- 
nal plane passing through the middle line of the vessel. 

— Sheer pole iNaut.),nu Iron rod lashed to the slirouds 
just above tlio dead-eyes and pzvrallel to tlie ratUnoB. — 
Sheer atrake (Shipbuilding), the strake under the gun- 
wale on the top side. Totten. — To break sheer (Aau/.), 
to deviate from sheer, and risk fouling the anchor. 

Sbeerly (-Ij^), adv. At once ; absolutely. [G64.] 

Sheer'waler (-Wft'ter), n. {Zodl.) Tlie shearwater. 

Sbeat (shet), n. [OE. shete, schetCy A8. scetc, srptey 
It. scedt a projecting conjor, a fold in a garment (akin to 
P. schoot sheet, bosom, lap, G. schoss bosom, lap, flap of 
a coat, Icel. shanty Goth, skauts the hem of a garment) ; 
originally, that which shoots out, from the root of AS. 
sredtan to shoot. V169* See Shoot, v. f.] 1. In gen- 
eral, a large, broad piece of anything thin, as paper, cloth, 
etc. ; a broad, thin portion of any substance ; an expandea 
superficies. Specifically : {a) A broad piece of cloth, 
usually linen or cotton, used for wrapping the body or 
for a covering ; especially, one used os an article of bed- 
ding next to the body. 

lit! fell into a trance, and saw heaven opened, and u certain 
vcBi-el descending unto him, as it hod been u great sheei knit at 
the four corners. Acta x. 10, 11, 

If I do die before thee, prithee, shroud mo 
In one of those same sheets. Shak, 

(6) A broad piece of paper, whether folded or unfolded, 
whether blank or written or printed upon ; hence, a 
letter ; a newspaper, etc. (c) A single signature of a 
book or a pamphlet ; in pl.y the book itself. 

To this the following aheeta are intended for a full and distinct 
answer. Wateiiund. 

{d) A broad, thinly expanded portion of metal or other 
substance ; as, a sheet of copper, of glass, or the like ; a 
plate ; a loaf, (c) A broad expanse of water, or the like. 
“ The two beautiful sheets of water.” Macaulay. (/) A 
sail. Dryden. {g) {Geol.) An extensive bed 01 an erup- 
tive rock intruded between, or overlying, other strata. 

2. [AS. scedta. See the Etymology above.] {Eaut.) 
(a) A rope or cluiin wluch regulates the angle of odjust- 
nicntof a sail in relation to the wind ; — usually attached 
to the lower comer of a sail, or to a yard or a boom. (61 
pi. The space in the forward or the after part of a Ixmt 
where there ore no rowers ; as, fore sheets ; stem sheets, 

SKP’* Sheet is often used adjectively, or in combination, 
to denote that the substance to the name of which It is 
prefixed is in the form of sheets, or thin plates or leaves ; 
as, sheet brass, or sheet-hrsuM; sheet glass, or sAcrf-glass ; 
sheet gold, or sheet-gold ; sheet iron, or sheetAron, etc. 

A shMt In the wind, half drunk, [Sailors' Slang] 
Both sbaots is the wind, very dmnk. [^LVnf/or.f’ S/an 

— In shooto, lying flat or expanded ; not folded, or fold) 
Init not bound; —said especially of printed sheets. 
Shoot bond (Naut.), a bend or hitch used for temporarily 
fastening a rope to the bight of another rope or to an 
eye. — Sheot Ui^tniiig, Bhest piUaf , etc. Bee under LxaHT> 
NINO, Piling, etc. 

SliaBt, V. i. [imp, & p. p. Brevtid ; p. pr. & vh. n. 
BnxETZNG.] 1. To furnish with a sheet or sheets; to 


ale, BenJkte, cAre, Am, ilrm, Ask, final, f^ll ; 8vo, ^yent, And, f6m, recent ; Ice, Idea, 111 ; 51d, fibey, 6rb, 5dd ; 
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wrap ii), or cover with, a sheet, or as with a sheet. The 
theeted dead. ** Wheu snow the pasture slieeU.^* Shak. 

2. To expand, as a sheet. 

The star shot flew from the welkin blue, 

As it fell from the iheeted sky. J. R. Drake. 

To sheet home (Naui.)^ to haul upon a sheet until the 
sail is as flat, and the clew as near the wind, as possible. 

Slieet' an'ohor (shet' 8n%er). [OE. scheten to shoot, 
AB. aoedtan; ci. OE. shoot anchor. Bee Bboot, v. /.] 

1. (Naut.) A large anchor stowed on shores outside 
the waist of a vessel ; — called also waist anchor. See 
the Note under Anchor. 

2, An)rthing regarded os a sure support or dependence 
in danger ; the best hope or refuge. 

Shoot' ca'blo (kS'bU). {Naut.) The cable belonging 
to the sheet anchor. 

Shoot' chain' (chan'). (Naut.) A chain sheet cable. 

Sheot'fnl (-fyl), n. / pi. Bhskxvdls (-f^z). Enough 
to fill a sheet ; os much os a sheet can hold. 

Shoot'lng, n. 1. Cotton or linen cloth suitable lor 
bed sheets. It is sometimes made of double width. 

2 . {Hydraul, Engin.) A lining of planks or boards 
(rarely of metal) for protecting an embankment. 

3. The act or process of forming into sheets, or flat 
pieces ; also, material made into slieets. 

It Sheik (shek ; Ar. shakh n. [Ar. sheikh^ shagkh, a 
venerable old man, a chief, ir. shakha to grow or Ixj old.] 
The head of an Arab family, or of a clan or a tribe ; also, 
the chief magistrate of an Arab village. The name is 
also applied to Mohammedan ecclesiastics of a high grade. 
[Written also scheik, shaiky sheikh.'^ 

SeU'lM,'’’ 1 "• Sbkuso. 

Shek'el (»li6k'’l ; 277), n. [Heb. aheqel, fr. ahaqal to 
weigh.] 1. An ancient weight and coin used by the 
Jews and by other nations of the same stock. 

A common estimate makes the shekel equal In 
weiglit to about 130 groins for gold, 224 grains for silver, 
and 450 grains for cojiper, and the approximate values of 
the coins are (gold) ^.00. (silver) 00 cents, and (copper 
half shekel), one and one naif cents. 

2. pi, A jocose term for money. 

She-ki'liah (shfi-ki'ni; 277), n. [Heb. Talmud she- 
klndhy fr. sh&knn to inhabit.] The visible majesty of the 
Divine Presence, especially when resting or dwelling 
between the cherubim on the mercy seat, in the Taber- 
nacle, or in the Temple of Solomon ; — a term used in llio 
Targums and by the later Jews, and adopted by Chris- 
tians. [Written also Shechinah.l 

Dr. W. Smith {Bib. Diet.). 

Sheld (sh^ld), a. [OE.,fr, shehl a shield, probably in 
allusion to the ornamentation of shields. Bee Shield.] 
Variegated; spotted; speckled; piebald. [Prov. Eng.] 

ShOl(S'a*flO (-4-f’l), 1 n. [Porliaps for sheld dapple. 

Shald'a-plo (-p’l), ) Cf. Sheldrakb.] {/out.) A 
chaffinch. [Written also sheldapple, and mellapple.'] 

ShOld'fOWl' (-fouP), n. {Zo'ol.) The common shel- 
drake. \Prov. Eng.] 

Shel'dirakd' (shSrdrakO, n. ISheld 
-f- drake.] 1. {Zo'ol.) Any one of sev- 
eral species of large Old World ducks of 
the genus Tadoma and 
allied genera, especially 
the European 
and Asiatic spe- 
^cles (T. eomn- 
tUy or tadoma)y 
winch somewhat 
resembles a goose 
in form and 
habit, but breeds 
in burrows. 

Sheldrake ( Tadotna BcUomi). 11;^“ It has the 

head and ueck 

greenish black, the breast, sides, and forward part of the 
hack brown, the shoulders and middle of belly black, 
the speculum green, and the bill and frontal knoo bright 
red. Called also shdduck, shellduck, sheldfowl^ skeel^ 
duck, bergander, burrow duck, and links goose. 

The Australian sheldrake ( Tadortia radja) has 
the nead, neck, breast, flanks, and wing coverts white, 
the upper part of the back and a band on the breast deep 
chestuut, and the back and tail black. The chestnut 
sheldrake of Australia {Casarca tadomnides) is varied 
with black and chestnut, and has a dark green head and 
nock. The ruddy sheldrake, or liraminy duck ( G. rutila)y 
and the white-winged sheldrake (C. leucoptera)y»re re- 
lated Asiatic species. 

2 . Any one of the American mergansers. 

The name is also loosely applied to other ducks, 
as the canvasback, and the shovoler. 

Shel'daok' (-diiko, n. [Sheld variegated -f duck.] 
(Zo’dt.) The sheldrake. [Written also shellduck,] 

Shall (shSIf), n. ; pi. Shblvss (shSlvz). [OE. .MfCy 
Mchelfey AS. scylfe ; akin to Q. schtlfey Icel. skjdlf. In 
senses 2 4& 3, perhaps a different word (cf. Shelve, t/. t.).] 

1. {Arch.) Aflat tablet or ledge of any material set 
horizontally at a distance from the floor, to hold objects 
of use or ornament. 

2 . A sand bank in tiie sea, or a rock, or ledge of rocks, 
rendering tlio water shallow, and dangerous to ships. 

On the tawny sands and shriven. Milton. 

On the seeret shehtes with fury cast. Dryden. 

3 . {Mining) A stratum lying In a very oven manner ; 
a flat, projoctlng layer of rock. 

4. {Naut.) A piece of timber nmning the wliolo length 

of a vessel Inside the timborheods. I>. Kemp. 

To lay on the shell to lay aside as unnecessary or use- 
less; to dismiss ; to discard. 

Shall'y (-y), 0, 1, Abounding in shelves; full of 

dangerous sKaliowE. “ A shelfy coast." Dryden. 

2. Full of BtraU of rock. [(96^.] 

The tillable fields ere in some places ... so shelfy that the 
corn hath much ado to fasten Its root. Carrw. 



Shell (sh8l), n. [OE. shellCy scheUty AB. seelly scyll ; 
akin to D. aoAe/, Icel. skdy Goth, skalja a tile, and E. 
skill. Cf. Scale of flehos, Shale, Skill.] 1. A hard 
outside ooveri^, as of a fruit or an animal. Bpeciflcally : 
(«) The covering, or outside part, of a nui; as, a hazel- 
nut shell, {b) A pod. (c) The bard covering of an egg. 


Think him as a serpent’s egg, . 
And kill hint in the shell. 


Shak. 



(d) {Zool.) The hard caltiareous or chitinous external 
covering of mollusks, crustaceans, and some other inver- 
tebrates. In some mollusks, as the cuttlefishes, it is 
internal, or concealed by the mantle. Also, the hard 
covering of some vertebrates, os the armadillo, the tor- 
toise, and the like, (c) {Zool.) Hence, by extension, any 
moUusk having such a covering. 

2. {MU.) A hollow projectile, of various 
shapes, adapted for a mortar or a cannon, and 
containing an explosive substance, ignited 
with a fuse or by percussion, by means of 
which the projectile is burst and its frag- 
ments scattered. See Bomb. 

3. The case which holds the powder, or 
charge of powder and shot, lued with breech- 
loading small arms. 

4. Any slight hollow structure ; a frame- 
work, or exterior structure, regarded as not Section of 
complete or filled in ; as, the shell of a liouse. one* l<'orin 

6. A coarse kind of coffln ; also, a thin in- 
terior coflin inclosed in a more substantial 
one. Knight. Cannon. 

6. An instrument of music, as a lyre, — the 1 

first l 3 rre having btion made, it is said, by drawing strings 
over a tortoise shell. 

When J ubttl struck the churded »ht.U. Drydt-n. 

7. An engraved copper roller used in print works. 

8. pi. The husks of cacao seeds, a decoction of which 
Is often used as a substitute for chocolate, cocoa, etc. 

9. {Naut.) The outer frame or case of a block within 
which the sheaves revolve. 

10. A light boat the frame of which Is covered with 
thin wood or with paper ; as, a racing shell. 

Message shell, a bombshell inside of which iiapers may 
be put, in order to convey messages. - Shell bit, a tool 
shaped like a gouge, used with a orace in bormg wood. 
Bee Brr, n., 3. — Shell botton. ia) A button made of 
shell. (0) A hollow button made of two pieces, as of 
melol, one for the front and the other for the back, — 
often covered with cloth, silk, etc. - Shell cameo, a ctuueo 
cut in shell instead of stone. — Shell flower, lliot.) Same 
as Turtlbhbad. - Shell gland. (Zo'ol.) (a) A glandular 
organ in which the rudimentary shell ia formed in em- 
bryonic mollusks. (b) A glandular organ which secretes 
the eggshells of various worms, crustocea, mollusks, etc'. 

— Shell jsun, a cannon suitable for throwing shells. - - Shell 
ible (Zo(jJ.), the opeubtll of India. — Shell Jacket, an un- 
dress military jacket. — • Shell lime, lime made by burning 
the shells of shellfihh. ~ Shell marl {Min.), a kind of marl 
characterized by an abundance of shells, or fragments of 
shells. — Shell moat, food consisting of sbellfi.sh, or testa- 
ceous mollusks. Fuller.— mound. Bee under Mound. 

— Shell of a boiler, tl»e exterior of a steam boiler, forming 
a case to contain the water and ste.aiu, often inclosing also 
flues and the furnace ; the barrel of a cylin<lrical, or loco- 
motive, bollor. — Shell road, a road of which the surface 
or bed Is made of shells, as oyster shells. — Shell sand, 
minute fragments of shells constituting a considerable 
part of the seaboach in some places. 

Shell, r. t. [imp. Si. p. p. Bhxllbd (shUld); p. pr. & 
vb. n. Shellinq.] 1. To strip or break off the shell of ; 
to take out of the shell, pod, etc. ; as, to shell nuts or 
pease ; to shell oysters. 

2. To separate the kernels of (on ear of Indian corn, 
wlieat, oats, etc.) from the cob, oar, or husk. 

3. To throw shells or bombs upon or into ; to bom- 
bard ; 08 , to shell a town. 

To shell ont. to distribute freely ; to bring out or pay, 
as money. [CoUoq.] 

Shell, V. i. 1. To fall off, as a shell, crust, etc. 

2. To cast the shell, or exterior covering ; to fall out 
of the pod or husk ; as, nuts shell in falling. 

3. To be disengaged from the ear or husk ; as, wheat 
or rye shells in reaping. 

Shell'-lao^ 1 (shgl'isk'), n. [Shell + lac a resinous 

Shel'lac^ i substance ; cf. D. schellnky G. schel- 
ZocA-.] See the Note under 2<i Lac. 

Shell'ap'ple (-Kp^p’l), n. (Zool.) See BHSLDArLE. 

Shflll'harV (-bKrk^), n. {Bot.) A species of hickory 
{Carya alba) whoso outer bark is loose and iHieling; a 
shagbark ; also, its nut. 

raellad (sbfildj, a. {Zo6l.) Having a shell. 

Shell'er (sh^I'er), n. One who, or that which, shells ; 
as, an oyster sheller ; a com sheller. 

Shflll'fieh' ('ftsh'), n. {Zool.) Any aquatic animal 
whose external covering consists of a shell, either testa- 
ceous, as in oysters, clams, and other mollusks, or crus- 
taceous, as in lobsters and crabs. 

Shell'lng, n. Groats ; hulled oats. Simmonds. 

Shell'-lOM, a. Having no shell. J. Burroughs. 

Shell'proot^ (-proof^, a. Gapable of resisting bombs 
or other shells ; bombproof. 

Shell'work' (-wdrk'), n. Work composed of shells, 
or adorned with them. Cotgrnre. 

ShoU'y (-y), a. Abounding with shells ; consisting of 
shells, or of a shell. “ The shelly shore." Prior. 

Shrinks backward in his ehelly cave. Shok. 

Sliel'ter (shSl'tJtr), n. [Cf. OE. scheltrun, shiltroun, 
acheltrome, schehltrome, a guard, squadron, AB. scildtru- 
ma a troop of men with alilelds ; smd shield trumn a 
band of men. See Shield, n.] 1. Tliat which covers 
or defends from injury or annoyance ; a protection ; a 
screen. 

The lick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 

From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. Rope. 

2. One who protects ; a guardian ; a defender. 

Thou [Godl halt been a shelter for me. Pe. Ixi. 3. 


3. The state of being covered and protected ; proteo* 
tion ; security. 

Who into shelter takoi their tender bloom. young. 
Shelter tent, a small tent made of pieces of cotton duck 
arranged to button together. In field service the soldiers 
carry the pieoes. 

Syn.— Asylum; refuge; retreat; covert; sanctuary: 
protection ; uefeuuo ; security. 

Shelter (shSiaSr), v. t. [Vmp. fn p. p. Sheltered 
(- tSrd) ; p. pr. Ar vb. n. Bhrltrrino.j 1. To bo a shel- 
ter for ; to provide with a slieller ; to cover from injury 
or annoyance ; to shield ; to protect. 

Those Tuini sheltered once hii sacred head. Dryden. 
You have IK) coiiventi ... in which such ueriona may bo re- 
ceived and sheltered. Southey. 

2 . To screen or cover from notice ; to disguise. 

In vain 1 itrovo to chock niy growing flame, 

Or shcltt r puiiKiou under Iriendihip’i name. Prior, 

3. To betake to cover, or to a safe place ; — used re- 
flexively. 

They sheltered themselvei under a rock. Ahp. Abbot. 
Bhol'ter, v. i. To take shelter. 

There oft the Indian hordiman, shunning heat. 

Shelters in cool. Milton, 

Shfil'ter-leM, a. Destitute of shelter or protection. 

Now sad and shelterless perhaps ihe lici. Rowe. 

Bhel'ttr-y (-y), o. Affording shelter. [12.] 

Shel'tte (-tT), ShEl'ty (-m, n. A Shetland pony. 
Shelve (shSiv), v. t. 1. To furnish with shelves ; as, 
to shelve a closet or a library. 

2 . To place on a shelf. Hence ; To lay on the shelf ; 
to put aside ; to dismiss from service ; to put off iudofi- 
nitcly ; as, to shelve an officer ; to shelve a claim. 

Shelve, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Bublved (shClvd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Shelving.] [Perhaps originally from the same 
source as shallow, but influenced by shelf a ledge, a plat- 
form.] To Incline gradually ; to be sloping ; as, the bot- 
tom shelves from the shore. 

Bhelv'lnff, a. Sloping gradually ; inclining ; os, a 
shelving ntiOTo. S/mk. “ A/ie/riwjr arches." Addison. 

Shelv'ing, n. 1. The act of fitting up shelves ; as, 
the job of shelving a closet. 

2 . The act of laying on a shelf, or on the shelf ; put- 
ting off or aside ; as, the shelving of a claim. 

3. Material for shelves ; sbclves, collectively. 

ShelV'y (-y), a. Sloping gradually ; shelving. 

The shore was shelvy end shallow. Shak. 

Shem'lte (ehSm^t), n. A descendant of Shem. 
Bhem-lt'lO (sh6m-Tt'Tk), | a. Of or pertaining to 
Bhem'l-tilh (sh&m^T-tTsh), I Shemy the sou of Noah, 
or his desciendants. See Semitic. 

Shem'l-tlsili (-tiz’m), n. See Sbmitisu. 

Shend (shSnd), V. f. [imp. Ar p. p. Shent (shSnt) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Bhbndinq.] [AS. .wendan to disgrace, 
bring to shame, from sceand, second, disgrac^ dishonor, 
siiamo ; akin to G. schande, Gotlu skanda. ^e Shams, 
n.] 1. To injure, mar, spoil, or harm. “Loss 

of time shendelh us." Chaucer. 

1 fear my body will be shent. Dry dm. 

2 . To blame, reproach, or revile ; to degrade, disgrace, 
or put to sliame. [Archaic] Jl. Browning, 

The famoui name of knighthood foully shend, Spenser. 
She peiied the rest as Cynthia doth shend 
Tlie IcRKcr Btars. Spatser. 

ShMld'tlll (-ful), a. Destructive ; ruinous ; disgrace- 
ful. [06 j.] — 6ll«UX'flll-ly, [06#.] Eobyan. 

BhMid'Bmp, n. Harm ; ruin ; also, reproach ; dis- 
grace. [06#J Chaucer. 

Shent (sh^t), obs. M per.v sing. pres, of Shend, for 
shendelh. ‘ Chaucer. 

Shent, V. t. To shend. [06#.] Chaucer. 

She'Ol (Bhe'ol), n. [Heb. shUl.] The place of de- 
parted spirits ; Hades ; {dso, the grave. 

For tliou wilt not leave uiy loul to shcol. Ps. xvi. 10 (Rev. Ter.). 
Shep'en (shSp'en), n. A stable ; a sbippen. [06#.] 
The shepne brenning with the blacke imoke. Chaucer. 
Shep'henl (shSp'Srd), n. [OE. schepherde, srhep- 
hirde, AS. scehphyrde; sce&p sheep -f hyrde, hirae: 
heorde, a herd, a guardian. Bee Sheep, and Herd.] 

1. A man employed in tending, feeding, and guarding 
sheep, esp. a flock grazing at large. 

2 . The pastor of a church ; one charged with the reli- 
gious guidance of others. 

Shepherd bird (Zo'ol.), the crested screamer. Bee 
Screamer. — Shepherd dog (Zool.), a breed of dogs used 
largely for the herding and care of sheen. Tliere arc sev- 
eraj kinds, as the collie, or Scotch shepiierd doc, and the 
Engllsli shepherd dog. Called also shephera^s dog. — 
Shepherd god, a name of Pan. Keats. — Shepherd khig«, 
the chiofs of a nomadic people who invaded Egj-pt from 
the East in the traditional period, and conquered it, at 
least in part. They were expelled after about five hun- 
dred years, and attempts have been made to connect 
their expulsion witlt the narrative in the book of Exodus. 

— Shepherd’s club (Bol,), the common mullein. See Mul- 
lein. — Shepherd’s crook, a long stalT having the end 
curved so as to form a large hooK, — used by shepherds. 

— Shepherd’s needle (Rof.), the lady’s comb. — Shepherd’s 
plaid, a kind of woolen cloth of a checkered black and 
white pattern. - Shepherd spider (Zo'ol.), a daddy long- 
legs, or harvestman. — Shepherd’s pouch, or Shepherd’s 
parse (Bot.), an annual cniciferous plant ( ('ap.^el/a J.ur.ui- 
vastoris) liearing small white flowers and pouchliki' pods. 
Bee Jllust. of Sinni.E. ~ Shepherd's rod, or Shepherd’s 
staff (Bot.), the small teasel. 

Shep'lierd, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Shepkeijded ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Bhbi'HKKdino.] To tend ns a shephei^ ; to 
guard, herd, lead, or drive, os a shepherd. [Poetic] 
White, flei-cy clouds ... 

Shepherded oy the slow, unwilline w ind. Shelley. 

Shtp'bffrd-eu, n. A woman who tends sheep; 
hence, a rural loss. 

She put henielf into the garb of a ^epherdess. Sir P. Sidney. 
Shffp-har'dl-A (shBp-hSr'dT-i), n. ; pi. Shepherdias 
(- 4s). [NL. Bo called from Jolm She^erd, an English 
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botanUt.] {But,) A goiius of shrubs having silvery 
scurfy leaves, and belonging to the same family as Ehe- 
agnus ; also, any plant of this genus. Bee Bt{ff'alo berry f 
under Bufvalo. 

Sheplienl-lBh (sh6p'Srd>lBh), a. Besembling a shep- 
herd ; Huiting a ahephord ; pastoral. Bir P. Sidney. 

Shep^erd-hun (-tx’m), n. Pastoral life or occupation. 

She^herd-llng (-irag), n. A little shepherd. 

Shej^herd-ly O. Kesembling, or becoming to, a 
shepherd; pastoral; rustic. [/^.] Jer. Toylor. 

Shep'Ster (-stSr), n. A seamstress. [06 j.] Caxlon. 

SherHMt (shSr'bSt; 277), n. [Ar. sherbet, sherbet, 
sharbdt, properly, one drink or sip, a draught, beverage, 
from shaHba to drink. Cf. Sorbet, Sibuf, Sheub a 
drink.] 1. A refreshing drink, common in the blast, 
nia<le of the juice of some fruit, diluted, sweetened, and 
flavored in various ways ; os, orange sherbet; lemon sher- 
bet : rasnberry sherbet, etc. 

2. A navored water Ice. 

3. A preparation of bicarbonate of soda, tartaric acid, 
su^ar, etc., variously flavored, for makiug on efiervescing 
drink ; — called also sherbet powder. 

Sherd (shSrd), n. A fragment ; — now used only in 
composition, as in potsAcref. Bee Shard. 

The thigh . . . which all in ahenh it drove. Chapman. 

II Sher'eef (shSr'ef or ahSr-Sf'), { n. [Ar. sherlf no- 
il Sher^lf (sh6r'If or shSr-Sf'), ) ble, holy, n., a 
prince.] A mombor of an Arab prhicely family de- 
Hcendea from Mohammed tlirough lus son-in-law All and 
dauglitcr Fatima. The Grand Shereef is the governor of 
Mecca. 

II Sherl-at (shfr'T-St), n. [Turk, sheri ’a/.] The aa- 
crtJil law of the Turkish empire. 

Sher'ilf (shgr'If ), n. [OK. shereve, AS. sclr-gerefa ; 
sclr a shire -f* grrefa a reeve. See Shirk, and Reeve, 
and cf. SinuKVALTY.] The chief officer of a shire or 
county, to whom is intrusted the execution of the laws, 
tlic serving of judicial writs and processes, and the pres- 
ervation of the |)eace. 

C In England, sheriffs are appointed by the king. 
In the United States, sheriffs are elected by the legisla- 
ture or by the citizens, or appointed and commissioned 
by the executive of the Btate. The office of sheriff in 
England is judi<!ial and ministerial. In the United States, 
it is mainly ministerial. The sheriff, by himself or his 
deputies, executes civil and criminal process throughout 
the county, has charge of the jail and prisoners, atteuds 
courts, and keeps the peace. His judicial autliority is 
generally confined to ascertaining damages oii writs of 
uuiuiry and the like. Sherij}', in Scotland, called sheriff 
dri uie, is properly a judge, having also certain minis- 
terial powers. Sneriff clerk is the clerk of the Sheriff’s 
Court m Scotland. Sheriff's Court in is a tribu- 

nal liaving cognizance of certain personal actions In that 
city. Wharton. Tomlins. Erskine. 

Shor'lff-al-ty {-ai-tf), Shei/Uf-aom (-d&m), Sher'Uf- 
ry (-ry), Sher'Ul-ihlp (-ship), Sher'Uf-wiok (-wik), n. 
Tlie office or jurisdiction of sheriff. See Shribvalty. 
Shorn (shSm), n. See Sheabn. [Oi.».] 

Shor'rl* (shSr'rls), n. Sherry. [Gfc.y.] Shak. 

Sher'ry (shSr'ry), n. [So called from Xr.re.f, a Span- 
ish town near Cadiz, x in Spanish having been formerly 
pronouneod like sh in English.] A Spanish light-colored 
dry wine made in Andalusia. As prepared for commerce 
it is colored a straw color or a deep amber by mixing 
with it cheap wine boiled down. 

Bherry cobbler, a beverage prepared with sherry wine, 
water, leiuou or orange, sugar, ice. etc., aud usually 
imbibed through a straw or a glass tube. 

Sher'ry-val^lles (-vSi/iTz), n. pi. [Cf. Sp. zara- 
guelles wide breeches or overalls.] Trousers or overalls 
of thick cloth or leather, buttoned on the outside of each 
leg, and generally worn to protect other trousers when 
riding on horseback. [Local, U, S.) Bartlett. 

Shet (shet), V. t. & i. [imp. Bhkt (Obs. Bhettb 
(shgt or slifit'tc)) ; p. p, Shet ; p.pr. & vb, n. Shettino.] 
To slmt. [OiiJ. or Prov. Png.] Chaucer. 

Bhete (shet), v. t. & i. To shoot. [06.?.] Chaucer. 
Bheth (RhSth), n. The part of a plow which projects 
downward bmieath the beam, for holding the share and 
other working parts; — also c.alled standard, or post. 

Shet'land po'ny (shSt'land pyuy). One of a small, 
hardy breed of horses, with long mane and tail, which 
oi ifiinatcd in the Bhetland Islands; a shcltie. 

Shew (shr), formerly shu), v. t. & i. See Show. 

Shew, n. Bliow. [Ohs. except in shev'bread.] 
Bhew'breaiT (slrn'l^rCd'). See Showbread. 

BhOW'el (sliu'fil), n. A scarecrow. [06?,] Trench. 
Bhew'er (sbo'Sr), n. one who shews. Bee Shower. 
Shewn (shSn), p. p. of Shew. 

Bhl'Bh (she'd ; 277), n. Same as Shiite. 

BhlbOK^-lOth (Shib'bft-isth), n. [Heb. shibbSleth an 
ear of com, or a stream, a fioo<l.] 1. A word which was 
made the criterion by which to distinguish the Ephraim- 
ites from the Gileadites. The Ephraimites, not being 
able to pronounce sh, called the word sibboleth. S^e 
Judges xii. 

Without reprieve, adjudged to death, 

For want of well pronouncing shibboleth. Milton. 

Also in an extended sense. 

'J he th, with its twofold valui, is ... the shibboleth of forelgn- 
en. Earle. 

2. Hence, the criterion, test, or watchword of a party ; 
a party cry or pet phrase. 

Shide (shid), n. [OE. shide, schide, AS. sefide ; akin 
to OHO. scM, 0. scheit, Icel. and E. A/wfd, v. t.] A 
tiiin board ; a billet of wood ; a splinter. [Prov. Eng.] 
Shle (shi), V. t. Bee Shy, to throw. 

Shied (shid), imp. A p. p. of Shy. 

Bhlel (shcl), n. Asheefing. [Scot.] Bums. 

Shield (shtild), n. [OE. sheld, srheld, AS. seield, 
tt ihl, sryUl I akin to 08. scild, OFries. skeld., D. & 

(J. srhiiit, OHO. scUt, Icel. skjUdr, Sw. skvld, Dan. 
skiold, Goth. skUdns; of uncertain origin. Cf. Shei#- 
DRAEs.] 1. A broad piece of defensive armor, carried 


on the arm, —formerly in general uso in war, for the 
protection of the body. See Buciclsb. 

Now put your shields before your hearts and fight, 

With hearts more proof than shields. Shak. 

2. Anything which protects or defends; defense; 
shelter ; protection. ** My ooimoil is my shield.'^ Shak. 

3. Figuratively, one who protects or defeuds. 

Fear nut, Abram ; 1 am thy shield, smCL thy exceeding great 
reward. fj'cn. *v. 1, 

4. {Bot.) In lichens, a hardened cup or disk surrounded 
by a rim and containing the fructification, or asci. 

6. {Her.) The escutchouu or field on which are placed 
the i>eariugs in coats of arms. Cl. LozjBNax. See Illust. 
of Esoutoheon. 
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6. {Mining & Tunneling) A framework used to pro- 
tect workmen in making an adit underground, and capa- 
ble of being pushed along as the excavation progresses. 

7. A spot resembling, or having the form of, a shield. 
“ Bospotied as with shields of red and black.” Spenser. 

8. A coin, the old French crown, or Sou, having on 

one aide the figure of a shield. [06?.] Chaucer. 

Shield fern {Dot.), any fern of tho genus Aspidhtm, in 
which the fructifications aro covered with shield-shaped 
indusia ; •— called also ivood fern. Bee Jlltist. of Indusium. 

Shield (shSld), t'. t. [imp. &p.p. Shielded ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Shieldimo.] [AS. scildan, scyldan. See Shield, w.] 

1. To cover with, or os with, a aliield ; to cover from 
danger ; to defend ; to protect from assault or injury. 

Shoiiti of applniiso run rinpinp throtigh the field. 


To auo the auti the vauquitihed lutiicr shield. Dryden. 
A woman's ahupe doth shield thee. Shak. 

2. To ward off ; to keep off or out. 

They brought with them their usual weeds, fit to shield the 
cold tu which tliey had been inured. Sjtenacr. 

3. To avert, as a misfortune; hence, as a supplicatory 
exclamation, forbid ! [Ohs.] 

God shield that it should ao befall. Chaucer. 

God shield 1 ahuuld disturb devotion I Shak. 


Shleld'-bear^'er (aheld'bfir'Sr), n. 1. One who, or 
that which, carries a shield. 

2. {Zo'ul.) Any small moth of the genus Asvidi.sca, 
whoso larva makes a shieldlike covering for itscli out of 
bits of leaves. 

Shiold'drake^ (-drak'), n. {Zodl.) A sheldrake. 

SiLleld^leSE, a. Destitute of a shield, or of protec- 
tion. — Shiold'less-ly, odv. — Shleld'less-neEi, n. 

Shleld'tall'' (‘talOi {Zodl.) Any species of small 
burrowing snakes of the family UropeUidie, native of 
Ceylon and Southern Asia. They liave a small mouth 
which can not be dilated. 

Shlol'lllff (shel'Tng), n. A lait or shelter for shep- 
herds or flsTiors. Bee Bheelino. [Ncof.] 

SllUt (shift), V. U [imp. & p. p. Shifted ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Bhutting.] [OE. shiften, schijten, to divide, 
change, remove, AS. seif tan to divide ; akin to LG. & 
D. swiften to divide, distinguish, part, Icel. skipta to 
divide, to part, to shift, to change, Dan. skifte, Bw. 
skifta, and probably to Icel. sklfa to cut into slices, as 
n., a slice, and to E. shhc, sheave, n., shiver, n.] 1. To 
divide ; to distribute ; to apportion. [06?.] 

To which Ood of hi» bounty wotdd shift 

Crowns two of flowers weir«irielling. Chaucer. 

2. To change the place of ; to move or remove from 
one place to another; as, to shift a burden from one 
shoulder to another ; to shift the blame. 

nastily he schifte himfuciri- Piers Plowman. 
Parc saffron between the two St. Mary'a doyu. 

Or iet or go shift it tliat knowcat tho way«. Tussrr. 

3. To change the position of ; to alter the bearings of ; 
to turn ; os, to shift the helm or sails. 

Carrying the oar loose, [they] shift it hither end thither nt 
pleasure. ,Vir If'. Palciuh. 

4. To exchange for another of the same class; to re- 
move and to put some similar thing in its place ; to 
change ; as, to shift the clothes; to shift the scenes. 

I would advise you to shift a shirt. Shak. 

6. To change the clothing of; — used rcflexively. 
[06?.] 

As it were, to ride doy and night ; and . . . not to have 
patience to shift me. Shak. 

0. To put off or out of the way by some expedient. 
”I ?Ai;//erf him away.’» simk. 

To shift off, to delay; to defer; to put off; to Isy 
aside. — To ahlft the scene, to change the locality or the 
surroundingo, as in a play or a story. 

Shift the seme for half on hour | 

Time and place are in thy power. Swift. 

Shift,!', f. 1. To divide ; to distribute. [G6?.] 

Some this, some that, as that him liketh shift. Chaucer. 

2. To make a change or changes ; to change position ; 
to move ; to veer ; to substitute one thing for another ; 
— used in the various senses of the transitive verb. 

The sixth nge shifts 

Into the lean and slippered pantaloon. Shak. 

Here the tiaillie shifted and fidgeted about in his seat. 

Sir fV. Scott. 

3. To reaort to expedients for accomplishing a pur- 
pose ; to contrive ; to manage. 

Men in distress will look to themielvei, and leave their mm- 
panioni to shift as well as they can. L'Estrafiye. 

4. To practice indirect or evasive methods. 

All those schoolmen, though they were exceeding witty, yet 


better teach all their followers to shift, than to resolve by their 
distinctions. Sir JV. Eatcigh, 

6. {Aaut.) To slip to one aide of a ship, so os to de- 
stroy the equilibrium ; — said of ballast or cargo ; as, the 
cargo shifted. 

Shift (sliTft), w. [Cf. Icel. sHpH. See Shift, v. t.] 

1. The act of shifting. Bpecmcally: (a) The act of 
I>utting one thing in the place of another, or of changing 
the place of a thing ; chango ; aubstitution. 

My going to Oxford was not merely for shift of air. 

Sir H. Wotton. 

(6) A turning from one tiling to another ; hence, an ex- 
pedient tried iu difficulty ; often, an evasion ; a trick ; a 
fraud. “Reduced to pitiable Macaulay, 

1 ’ll find a thousand shifts to get away. Shak, 

Little souls on little shifts rely. Dryden. 

2. Bomothing frequently shifted ; especially, a woman’s 
under-garment ; a chemise. 

3. Tho change of one set of workmen for another; 
hence, a spell, or turn, of work ; also, a set of workmen 
who work in turn witii other sets ; os, a night shift. 

4. In building, the extent, or arrangement, of the 
overlapping of plonk, brick, stones, etc., that are placed 
in courses so as to break joints. 

6. {Mining) A brooking off and dislocation of a seam ; 
A fault. 

6. {Mus.) A change of tlio position of the hand on the 
finger board, in playing the violin. 

To make shift, to contrive or manage in an exigenev. 

“ I slioll make sh ift to go without him. ” Shak. 

[Thry] made a sh\ft to keep their own in Ireland. Milton. 

Shlft'a-ble (-&-b’l), a. Admitting of being shifted. 
Shllt'er (-er), n. jL. One who, or that which, shifts ; 
one who plays tricks or practices artifice ; a oozeuer. 

'T wiiK such n shifter Uiat, if truth were known, 

Dcatli WU8 hall glad when he had got him down. Milton. 

2. {Aaut.) An assistiuit to the ship’s cook in washing, 
steeping, and shifting tho salt provisions. 

3. {Mach.) {a) An arrangement for shifting a belt 
sidewise from one pulley to another. (6) {Knitting 
Mach.) A wire for changing a loop from one ueedlo to 
another, as in narrowing, etc. 

Sliilt'l-neBS, n. 'he quality or state o£ being shifty. 
Diplomatic shif tineM and political versatility. J. A. Symonds. 
Shutting, a. 1. Changing in ph^ce^ position, or direc- 
tion ; varying ; variable ; fickle ; os, shifting winds , shift- 
ing opinions or principles. 

2. Adapted or used for shifting anything. 

Bhlfting backstays (Aaut.), temporary stays that have 
to be let go whenever the vessel tacks or jibes. - Shifting 
ballast, ballast w hich may be moved from one side of a 
vessel to anotlicr as safety requires. — Shifting canter. 
Bee Metackn j ER. - Bhlfting locomotlva. See Switching 
eiKfinc, under Switch. 

Bllllt'illg-ly, udv. In a shifting manner. 

Sllilt'leBS, a. Destitute of expedients, or not using 
successful expedients ; characterized by failure, especially 
by failure to provide for one’s own support, through neg- 
ligence or incajiacity ; lienee, lazy; improvident; thrift- 
less; as, a shiflle.ss fidlow ; shiftless management. — 
ShlltlegE-ly, adv. — Shift lesB-nesE, n. 

Sllilt'y (-5 ), a. Full of, or ready with, shifts ; fertile 
in exjiedients or conlrivnnceB. Wright, 

Shifty and thrifty as old Groi'k or modern Scot, there were 
few thinifs ho could not iuveut, and perliaps nothinjf lie could 
not endure. C. Kingsley. 

Shiite (shSlt), Shi’ah (-A), n. [Ar. shVal a follower 
of the sect of Ali, fr. shVat, .thVah, a multitude follow- 
ing one anotlicr in pursuit of the same object, the sect of 
Ali, fr. shePa to follow,] A member of that branch of 
tho Molianmipdaiis to wliich the rersions belong. They 
reject tlic first three enliphs, and consider Ali as being 
tho first and only rightful successor of Mohnminrd. 
They do not acknow ledge the Buuna, or body of tradi- 
tions respecting Mohammed, as any part of the law, and 
on these accounts are treated as heretics by the Bun- 
iiitos, or orthodox Moliainmcdans. 

Shl-kml'ee Hshl-ka'rS), n. [Mind.] A sportsman; 

II Bbi-kaTri f eep., a native hunter. [India] 

Shill (shTlf), n. [Cf.G.?^*!// sedge.] Straw. [06?.] 
Shill (shTl), v. t. To then. [06?. or Prov. Eng.] 
ShUl, t;. t. [Cf. Bhxal.] To put under cover ; to 
sheal. [/’ron. Eng.] Brackett. 

Sbil-lalah I (shTr-lS'l&), n. An oaken sapling or 
Sbll'lelah ) cudgel ; any cudgel ; — so called from 
Shilldugh, a place in Ireland of that name famous for 
its onkk. [Irish] [Written also .shillaly, and shillely.] 
Shilling (shU'ITiig), n. [OE, shilling, schilling, AH. 
scilling ; akin to D. schrlling, OB. A OHO. fcilling, G. 
schilling, Bw'. & Dan. skilling, Icel. skillingr, Goth, skil- 
liggs, and perh. to OHG. sccllan to sound, G. schnllen.] 

1. A silver coin, and money of account, of Great Britain 
and its dependencies, equal to twelve pence, or the twen- 
tieth part of a pound, equivalent to about twenty-four 
cents of the United States ourrenoy. 

2. In the United States, a denomination of money, 
differing in value in different States. It is not now legally 
recognized. 

536^ Many of the States wliile colonies had ioaued bills 
of credit which hod depreciated in diflereut degrees in 
the different colonies. Tlius, in New England currency 
(used also In Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida), 
after the adoption of the decimal system, the pound in 
paper money was worth only f 3.333. and the ahllllng 18| 
cts., or 6a. to $1 ; In New York currency (also in North 
Carolina, Ohio, and Michigan), the pound was worth 
$2.60, and the shilling 12^ cts., or 8s. to$l; in Pennsyl- 
vania currency (also in New .lersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land), the pound was worth $2.70, and the shUUng 13) 
cts., or 78. Kd. to $1 ; and in Georgia currency (also in 
South Carolina), the pound was wortli $4.20f, and the 
sliilling 2^ 9 ots., or 4s. 8d. to $1. In many parts of the 
country . . . the reckoning by shillings and pence is not 
yet entirely abandoned. Am. Cyc. 

3. The Spanish real, of the value of one eighth of a 
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dolUur, or 12J centi ; — formerly bo oelled in New York and 
some other States. Bee Note^under 2. 

York shilUng. Same as Shillinq, 3. 

SblU'-Z-shaU^-l (shTi^^hSl^i), ) adv. [A redupli- 
SllUly-ftlial^iy (Bhll^-Bhsn), 5 cation of tthall /.] 
In an irresolute, undecided, or hesitating manner. 

I am somewhat dainty in niakini? a re«olution, because when 
I make it, 1 keep it 1 1 don't stand s/iiU-l-ahall-J then; if I say 't, 

1 '11 do 't. Congreve. 

BhU^y-Slial^ly, V. i. To hesitate ; to act in an irres- 
olute manner ; hence, to occupy one’s self with trrflos. 

Bbllly-Slial^ly, n. irresolution ; hesitation ; also, 
occupation with trifles. 

She bat not one of her forty-five minutes in picking and 
choosing, — no ahUli/s/tallg in Kate. iM Qinnwif- 

SbllOll (sln^l5), n. [Hob. shllOh, Literally, quiet, 
rest, fr. ahUldh to rest.] (Script.) A word used bv Jacob 
on his deathbed, and hitorpret^ variously, as the Mes- 
siah,” or as the city “ Shiloh,” or as ” Rest.” 

SMly (shi'iy), adv. See Shyly. 

Shim (shim), n. 1. A kind of shallow plow used in 
tillage to break the ground, and clear it of weeds. 

2. (JfrtcA.) A thin piece of metal placed between two 
parts to make a lit. 

Blilm'mer (-mSr), v. i. {imp. & p. p. Shihhkbed 
(-mSrd) ; p. pr, & vh. n. Shimmering.] [OE. achimeren^ 
AS. setmerian ; akin to sclmuiny ttclman^ to glitter, P. 
achemeren^ G. achirnmem^ Dau. .skimre^ 8w. aMmra^ AS. 
acima a light, brightness, loel. aklina^ Goth, akeima a 
torch, a lantern, and E. ahine. V157. Bee Shinb, v. l] 
To shine with a tremulous or intermittent light ; to shine 
ffdntly i to gleam ; to glisten ; to glimmer. 

The shimmering glimpses of a stream. Tenni/son. 
Shlm'iner, n. A faint, tremulous light ; a gleaming ; 
a glimmer. 

Two silver lamps, fod with porfumed oil, diffused ... a trem- 
bling twilight-BLcining shimmer through the quiet aparttnent. 

Sir h'. Scott. 

Sblm'mar-ing, n. A gleam or glimmering. A lit- 
tle sfiimmeriny of alight.*’ C/utneer. 

Blllm^my 71 . A chemise. IColloq.] 

Shin (shtn), n. [OE. ahine, sekine, AS. scina; akin 
to D. seneen, OHG. .wrncr, O. .schiene, .»c/ife7ibein, Dan. 
.tAinncbeen, Sw. j^Arepben. Cf. Chine.] 1. The front 
part of the leg below the knee ; the front edge of the 
shin bone ; the lower part of tlie log ; the sliank. On 
hi8.?/im.” Chaucer. 

2. (Jiailroad) A fish plate for rails. Knujht. 

Shin bone (Anat.), the tibia. — Shin leaf a peren- 

nial ericaceons herb ( clliptica) with a cluster of 
radical leaves and a raoemo of greenish white fl,owcrB. 

Shin, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Shinned (shind) ; p. pr. & 
vh. n. Shinning.] 1. To climb a uuuit, tree, rope, or the 
like, by ombracing it alternately with the arms and legs, 
without help of steps, spurs, or the like; — used with 
up ; as, to 6'hin up a most. [iSfa^ir/] 

2. To run about borrowing money hastily and tempo- 
rarily, as for the payment of one’s notes at tlie bank. 
[Slang, U. S.] Jtnrtleit. 

Shin, t’. To climb (a pole, etc.) by shinning up. 
[Slang'] 

Shm'<IUo(fihTnM’l), n. [See 2d Shingle.] A shingle; 
also, a slate for rooflng. [^6 j.] Holland. 

Shln'dle, 1'. t. To cover or roof with shindies. [06.?.] 
Shin'dy 71. ; pi. Shindies (-dTz). [Etymol. un- 
certain ; cf. Shinnry, Shinty.] 1. An uproar or dis- 
turbance ; a spree ; a row ; a riot. [iS7tmj;] Thackeray. 

2. Hockey; shlnney. Bartlett. 

3. A fancy or liking. [Local, V. jS".] Bartlett. 

Bhlne (shin), v. t. [imp. A p. p. Shone (shSn or shOn ; 

277) (archaic SmNED (shind)) ; p. pr. & rh. n. Shining.] 
[OE. shinen, achinen, AS. achian ; akin to I>. schijnen, 
OFries. aklna, OS. & OHG. scinan, G. acheinen, Icel. 
akitia, Sw. akina, Dan. skinne, Goth, akeinan, and i>erlu 
to Gr. ffKid shadow. VI07. Cf. Sheer pure, and Shim- 
mer.] 1. To emit rays of light ; to give light ; to beam 
with steady radianeo ; to exhibit brightness or splendor ; 
as, tlie Buu ahinea by day ; the moon .chines by niglit. 

llyfHDriun'i qiiickeuing fire doth sAt'ne. Shak. I 

God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath | 
xAbtof/ in our hearts, to give the light of tho knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 2 Cor. iv. G. 

Let tlilnc eyes shine forth in their full luster. Denham. \ 

2. To be bright by reflection of light; to gleam; to 
be glossy ; as, to ahine like polished silver. 

3. To be effulgent in splendor or beauty. ” So proud 

she shined in her princely state.” Spenser. 

Once brightest shineii this child of heat and air. Pope. 

4. To be eminent, conspicuous, or distinguished ; to 
exhibit brilliant intellectual powers ; as, to ahine iu 
courts ; to shine in conversation. 

Few are qualified to sfii'ne in company i but it is In most men's 
power to be agreeable. 

To nako, or cavu, the fiwe to ekiiie upon, to bo propi- 
tious to ; to bo gracious to. Aum. vi. '25. 

Shine, V. t. 1. To cause to shine, os a light. [C^6«.] 
He (God] doth not rain wealth, nor shine honor and virtues, 
upon tnoii equally. Jiaam. 

2. To moke bright ; to causo to shino by reflected 
light ; as, In hunting, to ahiTie tlio eyes of a deer at night 
by throwmg a light on them, [f/. ^If.] Bartlett. 

BblllO, fi. L The quality or state of shining ; bright- 
ness ; luster ; gloss ; i^lisb ; sheen. 

Now tits not girt with taper's holy shine. Xilton. 

Fair opening to aome court’s propltiouB sAine. Pojic. 

The distant ahine ot the celestial city. Hawthorne. 

2. Sunshine ; fair weather. 

Bo it fair or foul, or rain or shine. Jh-yden. 

3. A liking for a person ; a fancy. [Slang, U. S.] 

4. Caper ; antic ; row. [Slang] 

Vb oEt up sUtMt, to play pranks. [«Sfan0r, U. <9.] 


Bblttft (shin), n. [AS. icin. See Shins, v. i.l Shin- Slllll^0-i8t(shTn'tfi-Tst), w. An adherent of Shintoism. 

1- Spenser. Bhln'ty (-ty), w. [Cf. Gael, ainteag a idelp, a bound.] 

Sl^'sr (shinier), n. That which shines. Speciflcally : A Scotch game resembling hookey ; also, the club used 
(a) A luminary, (b) A bright piece of money. [-S/an^;] in the game. Jamieson. 

Hob the the shiners, d’ ye think 1 Fitote. Bhln'y (sliin'^), a. [Covipar. Shinibe (-T-8r) ; auperl. 

(e) (Zool.) Any one of numerous specie® of small fresh- Shiniest.] Bright; luminous; clear; unclouded, 
water American cyprinoid ^ Like distant thunder on a Miny day. Dryden. 

ftsh^, belonging to Notropia, -Ship (-ship). [OE. ^schipc, AS. ^.scipe ; akin to OFries. 


or Minnilua, and allied gen- -skip 

era ; ns the redtin (Notropia Cf. fi 

megalopa\ and the golaen ohlct 

shiner (Notemigonua chryao- ship, 

leucua) of the Eaatern United fr x 31 

States ; also loosely applied to ^ In 

various other silvery Ashes, as Golden Shiner (iVb/e/rt/iTomw wage 
the dollar fish, or horaefish, chrysokucus). gj 

menhaden, moonflsh, sailor’s choice, and the sparoda. skip, 
(d) (Zo'6l.) Tlie common Lepisma, or furniture bug. Sw. 

Bltut-noied shiner (Zool.), the silver moonfish. 

Skl^neM (shFnSs), n. See Shyness. 

Bhin^gle (shtp'g’l), n. [Prob. from Norw. .tingl, aiti- 
gling, coarse gravel, small round stones.] (Geol.) Hound, 
water-worn, and loose gravel and pebbles, or a collection a 
of roundish stones, such as ore common on the seashore x. 
and elsewhere. 


•akipe, OLG. -akepi, D. ~achap, OHG. ^acaf, O. ’^eha/t. 
Cf. Shape, n., ana Landscape.] A suffix <mnotlng state, 
odlce, dignity, profeasiori, or art; as in lordahip, friend- 
ship, chancellor.?/itp, stewardjAtp, horseman-tAi}). 

Ship (ship), ». [AS. .Tcjpr.] Pay; reward. [06#.] 
In withholding or abridging of the ship or the hire or the 
wages of lervantit. Chanct r. 

Ship, n. [OE. ship, scMp, AS. acip ; akin to OFries. 
skip, 08. ac^, D. schip, G. schij}', OIlG. seif, Dan. skib, 
Sw. skepp, Icel. & Goth, skip; of unknown origin. Cf. 


Bltut-noied shiner (Zo'dl.), the silver moonfish. Equip, Skutv, Skipper.] 1. Any large seagoing vessel. 

Skl^neM (shFnSs), n. See Shyness. Like a stately ship . . . 

Bhin^gle (shlp'g’l), n. [Prob. from Norw. .xingl. Hit- o trim, 

.nj,, cotr»grav»l,inall round rtoiiesO (Gm;.) Bound, o 

ator-worn, and looae gravel and pebblea, or a 'collection , 
roundiah etonea, aucli aa are common on tho aeaahore “"J* 

id elsewhere throe masts (a mainmast, a foremast, and a mizzenmast), 

n rOE ahinale ahindle fr L aHnduln. which is composed of a lower mast, a topmast, 


Gr. cx^fhakapot, sliiuglo, to slit.] 

1. A piece ot wood sawed or rivea thin and small, with f s f 

one end thinner than the other, —used in covering build- E* 

ings, especially roofs, the thick ends of one row overlap- 

puig the thin ends of the row below. 'p y y'Vf ^ g 

I reached 8t. Aianh, . . , where there is a very poor cathedral v-3E,0@ O 

olturch covered with shingles or tiles. Ray. ^ J * 

2. A sign for an office or a shop ; as, to liang out one’s | 

shingle. [Jocose, U. A’.] — '' a 

Bhingla oak (Bot.), a kind of oak (Querena imhricaria) r,,.-!. pi.- 

used in the Western States for making shingles. 

BWn'gU, 1'. t. [imp. & p. p. Shinolkd (-g’W)i p. 
pr. & vb. n. SHraoLiio (-gfing).] 1. To cover with J Binuidn? M*. "enraL"r» ^ 
shingles ; as, to shitigle a roof. mast ; 11 Pumiw ; 12 Galley or Ct 

They shingle their houocs with it. Lrclyn. ^ 

Mm X 1- • X. X j 1 V Bowsprit t JO Head Hull ; '20 Jiooj 

2. To cut, as hair, so that the ends are evenly exposed Bow and starboard Bow ; is Fon 

all over the head, aa shingles on a roof. 24 Mizzen Chains ; 2.’i Stern. 

Bhln'gle, v. t. To subject to 

tho process of shingling, as a moss ^ 

of iron from the puddling furnace. ^ ^ wr 

Shln'gler GgiSr), n. 1. One 

2. A machine for sliingling pud- 

81lta'gl«i(-g’l2),«. [OF. cm- 

gU o Rirth, F. Junff/f, «r. U »</" V 

(/ufim a girdle, fr. cm< 7 c>‘« to gird. i - d m 'wn. 

Cf. Cincture, Cinglk, Surcin- ad r 

OLE.] (Med.) A kind of herpes Ui ^ xa 

(Herpes zoster) which spreads 

half way around tho body like a ^ ss/j Imi. 

girdle, and is usually attended ^14 TSia Lb ^ 

with violent neuralgic pain. \[ 

Bhln'gling (-glTng), n. 1. The ^ 

act of covering with shingles; /T\ • /»//// dT ^ 

shingles, collectively ; a covering ji ^ I 

made of shingles. ' rT/J/lIr r — ^ 7/ /// ffT — 

pelliiig scoriffi and other kupuri- — 

ties by hammering and squeezing, ixnu-, .-...j 

iu the production of wrought iron. (.f 

Shingling hanuner, a ponderous -- ■■ ^ 

S^hT s^S?lg!?ug^wiSKd”i?^^I: Outline of Ship, showing Spars and J 

— Shingling mill, a mill or forge 

where puddled iron is shingled. i i yore Royal Stay ; 2 Flying Jib Sti 

Shln'ffly a. Abouiuliiig with shingle, or gravel. 4 Ji b .Stay ; .1 Fore ’Topmast Stays ; 
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Deck Plan of a Ship. 

f Port or Lnrbonrd .Sido ; /i Starboard Sido ; 1 Rotindliouse or 
Deck House ; 2 Tiller ; .S Orating ; 4 Wheel ; fl Wheel Chains j 
0 Binnacle i 7 Mizzenmast ; 8 .Skylight ; » Caovtan ; 10 Main- 
mast ; 11 Pumiw ; 12 Galley or Caboose ; l.T Main Hatchway ; 
J4 Windlass ; IS Foremast s 16 Fore Hatchway i 17 Bitts ; 18 
Bowsprit t 10 Head Rail ; '20 Boomklns ; 21 Catheads on Port 
Bow and Starboard Bc)W ; 22 Fore Chains { 23 Alain Chains i 
24 Mizzen Chains ; 2.1 Stern. 
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^ m -LLi/ii, 



Outline of Ship, showing Spars and RiGotNO. 


Shln'gly (-g]j?l, a. Abouinliiig with shingle, or gravel. 

Shln^Op^ple (BhTn'h5i>^l>’l), n. The hobblebush. 

Sbin'lng (shinning), a. 1. Emitting light, esp. in a 
continuous nianncr ; radiant ; os, shining lamps ; also, 
bright by the reflection of light; as, shming armor. 
“Fish . . . with their fins and xAintny scales. ” Milton. 

2. Splendid ; illustrious ; brilliant ,* distiuguislied ; 
conspicuous ; as, a shining example of eharitv. 

3. Having tlie surface smooth and jiolishcd ; — said of 
leaves, the surfaces of shells, etc. 

Syn. — Glistening; bright; radiant; resplendent; ef- 
fulgent; lustrous ; urilliaiit ; glittering; splendid ; illus- 
trioiis. — Shining, Brilliant, Sparkling. Shmmg de- 
scribes the steady emission of a strong light, or the steady 
reflection of light from a clear or polished surface. Bril- 
liant denotes a shining of groat brightness, but with 
gleams or flashes. Sparkling implios a fitful, inteiiso 
shining from radiant jK»liit.s or sparks, by which the eye 
is dazzled. The same distincGons obtain when those epi- 
thets are figuratively applied. A man of shining talents 
is mode conspicuous by possessing them; if they flash 
upon the mind with a peculiarly striking effect, we call 


I 1 Fore Royul .‘^tny ; 2 Flying Jib Stay i 3 Fore Topgallant Stay ; 

I 4 Jib .Stay; .1 Fore Topmast Stays ; (5 Fore Stays; 7 Fore Tacks ; 
8 Flying Martingale ; » Martingale Stay, shackled to Dolphin 
Striker; 10 Jib Guys; 11 Jumper Guys ; 12 Back Ropes; 1.3 Bob- 
stays ; 14 Flying Jib Boom ; 15 1 lying Jib Footropcs : 16 Jib 
B(H)in ; I r Jib Foolropes ; 18 Bowsprit ; 111 Fore Truck ; 26 Fore 
Royal Mast ; 21 Fore Royal Lift ; 22 Fore Royal Yard ; '£A Fore 
Royal Backstays ; 24 Fore Royal Braces ; iS Fore Topgallant 
Moat and Kignng; 26 Fore 'Topgallant Lift; 27 Fore Topgal- 
lant Yard : 2K Pure Topgallant Backstays ; 29 Fore Tupgallant 


Moat and Kignng; 26 Fore 'Tot „ .vo- 

lant Yard : 2K Pure Topgallant Backstays ; 29 Fore Tupgallant 
Brncet ; 30 Fore Topmait and Rigging ; 31 Fore Topsail Lift ; 
.'12 Fore Topsoil Yord » 83 Fore Timsail Footropes ; 34 Fore 
Topsail Broccs ; 3.1 Fore Yard ; 30 Fore Brace ; .37 Fore I.ift ; 


Braces ; 30 lore Topmait and Kigging ; 31 Fore Topsail Lift ; 
.'12 Fore Topsail Yord » 83 Fore Topsail Footropes ; 34 Fore 


Upon the mind with a peculiarly striking effect, we call 
them brilliant ; if his brilliancy is marked by great vi- 
vacity and occasional intensity, lie is apai'kling. 

True paradise . . . inclosed with shining rock. Milton. 
Some In a brilliant buckle bind her waist. 

Some round her neck a circling light display. Goy. 
His sparkling blode about hia head he bleit. Spenser. 

Bhln'lng, n. Rmisaion or reflection of light. 

Bhlnlng-ncuw, n. Brightness. J. Spence. 

Bhin'ney (shln'nj^), n. [Cf. Shxndy.] The game of 
hockey ; — so called because of the liability of the players 
to receive blows on the shin. Halliwell. 

Sldn'plUl^tor (-pl&s^tSr), n. Formerly, a jocose term 


ding-sail Boom ; 41 Foremast and Rigging ; 42 Fore Topmast 
Backstays ; 43 Fore Sheets ; 44 Main 'Truck and I’cnnant ; 45 
Main Royal Mast and Backstay ; 46 Main Royal Stay ; 47 Main 
Royal Lift 1 48 Main Royal Yard ; 49 Main Royal Braces ; 56 
Main Topgallant Mast and Rigging ; .11 Main Toi>gallant 
l.ift ! 62 Main Topgallant Backstays ; 53 Main Topgallant 
Yard ; 54 Main Topgallant Stay ; 55 Main 'I’opgallant Braces ; 
56 Main 'Topmast and Rigging ; 57 Topniil j.Tft ; .18 Topsail 
Yard ; 59 Toppail Footropcs ; «> Topsail Braces ; 61 Topmast 
Stays ; 62 Mam Topgallant Studding-sail Boom ; 63 Main Toi>- 
mast Backstay! 64 Main Yard ; 65 Main Footrofies ; 60 Main- 
mast and Rigging ; 67 Main Lilt i (58 Main Braces ; 69 Main 
Tncki ; 70 Mam Sheets ; 71 Main Trysail Gaff ; Tl Main Try- 
Miil Vangs; 73 Main Slav#; 74 Mizzen Truck; 75 Mizzen Roy- 
al Mast and Kigging; 70 Afizzen Royal Stay; 77 Mizzen Royal 
Lift; 78 Mizzen ^yal Yard; 79 Mizzen R^al Braces; 86Miz- 
zen Topgallant Mast and Rigging ; 81 Mizzen Topgallant 
Lift ; la Mizzen Topgallant Backstays ; 83 Mizzen Topgallant 
Braces i 84 Mizzen 'ropgallanl Yard ; 85 Mizzen Timgallant 
Stay ; 86 Mizzen Topmast and Rigging ; 87 Mizzen Topmast 
Stay; W Afizzen Toiwail IJft ; Alizzen Topmast IJackstays ; 


w mflAoi-inn of HwLf Stay; 88 Afizzen Toiwail Lift ; 89 Atizzen lopmnst Backstays ; 

5r reflection of light. JJO Topsail Braces ; 91 Mizzen Topsail Yard ; 9*2 Miz- 

htneos. J. Spence. gen Topsail Footropes; 9.3 Crosyack Yard; 94 Crossjack Foot- 

[Cf. Shindy.] The game of ropea ; 95 Crossjack IJft ; 96 Croasjack Braces ; 9/ Mizzen- 

e of the liability of the nlaverB ^ Mizzen stay ; 99 Spanker Gaff ; 1 

- ^ ,, Peak Halyards ; 101 Spanker Vanpi ; 102 Rpnnk«'r Room ; 16- . 

*• _ , Malliweu. gpanker Boom Topping Lift i 164 Jacob’s Ladder, or Stern 

, n. Formerly, a Jocose term l.addcr ; 1(I5 Spanker ^hcet ; lOfi Cutwater ; 107 SUrboard 
mreoiated in value; also, for Bow; 106 Star^ard Beam; 109 Water Line; 110 Starboard 
tlon leu then a dollar. [ ( 7 . ;». ] Quarter ; 1 1 1 Rudder. 

[Chin, ahm god -j- too way, 3. A diah or ntenoil (originally faahioned like the hull 

doctrine ] One of the two of a ship) uaed to hold Incense. [Oiw.] Tyndale. 


paper money of adenoi 
Shln'tO (shlnad), 
Shin'to-lBin (-Ti’m), 


for a bank note greatly depreciated in value ; also, for 
paper money of a denomination less than a dollar. [(7. S'. ] 


lination less than a dollar. [ (7. S'. ] 
1 n. [Chin, shin god -f too way, 
J doctrine.] One of the two 


peat systems of religious IwUef in Japan. Its e^c^e j^rnaA ship, a private ship taken into the service of the 
is ancestor woraliip, and sacrifice to dead heroes. [Writ- govemznent in time of war, and armed and equipped like 
ten also Sintu, and 5'<n/ui»».] a ship of war. (Ani/.] Brande <£• C. — Ocneral ship. Bee 


Use, 6nlte, r||de, fyJil, ilp» Am ; pltj^ j fdbd» f<?bt ; ont| oil ; cliair ; go ; eing, l||k ; ttien, thin ; boN ; ah = z in azure. 
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SiMMik n. [0£. tchokke; of. OD. sohocketQ. 

toAoek a heap, quantity, tUveosoore, MHG. sehoc, Bw. 
akcck^ Dan. skok^ and alao G. hocke a heap of hay, Lith. 
kugis.'] 1. A pile or asaemblaGre of aheavea of grain, as 
wheat, rye, or the like, set up in a field, the sheaves 
varying in number from tvrelve to sixteen ; a stook. 

And cause it on s/todts to be by and by set. 'Vutter. 

Belilnd the master walks, builds up the $hock». Th<m»on. 

2. [G. scKockA {Com.) A lot consisting of sixty pieces ; 

— a terra applied in some Baltic iwrts to loose goods. 

SbOOkt t*. t. To collect, or make up, into a shock or 

shocks ; to stook ; as, to shock rye. 

Shook, t*. i. To bo occupied with making shocks. 
Reap well, scatter not, gather clean that is shorn, 

Biiul fast, »hnt;k: apace. TSinner. 

Shook, n. rCf. D. .^chok a bounce, jolt, or leap, OHQ. 
scnc a swing, MHG. schoc^ Icel. skykkjun tremulously, F. 
choc a shock, collision, a dasiiiug or atriking against, Sp. 
choque^ It. ciocco a log. V161- Cf. Shock to shake.] 

1. A quivering or shaking which is tlie effect of a blow, 
collision, or violent impulse ; a blow, Impact, or colli- 
sion ; a concu(^.slon ; a sudden violent impulse or onset. 

These strong, unsliaken mounds roaist the ahocka 
Of tides ana seas tempestuous. Jilackmore. 

He stood the shock of a whole host of foes. Addison. 

2. A sudden agitation of the mind or feelings ; a sensa- 

tion of pleasure or pain caused by Homething unexpected 
or overpowering ; also, a sudden agitating or overpower- 
ing event. “A MocA of pleasure.” Talfourd, 

3. {Med.) A sudden depression of the vital forces of the 
entire body, or of a part of it, marking some profound im- 
pression pr^uced upon the nervous system, as by severe 
Injury, overpowering emotion, or tlio like. 

4. {Klee.) The sudden convulsion or contraction of the 
muscles, with the feeling of a concussion, caused by the 
discharge, through the animal eyMtom, of electricity from 
a charged body. 

Syn. — Concussion, Shock. Both words signify a sud- 
den violent shaking caused by impact or collision ; but 
co?icussion is restricted in use to matter, while shock is 
used also of mental states. 

Shook, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Shocked (shSkt) ; v. pr. A 
vb. n. Shockinq.] [OE. srhokken; cf. D. schofeken^ F. 
choquer, 8p. chocar. V161. Cf. Chuck to strike, Joa, 
Shake, Shock a striking. Shoo, n. & r.] 1. To give a 
sliock to; to cause to shake or waver; hence, to strike 
against suddenly ; to encounter with violence. 

Come the throe cornerB of the world in arnia, 

And wc shall shock tliem. Shak. 

I Bliall never forget the force witli whicli he shocked De Vi- 
pont. Sir W. .Scott. 

2. To strike with surprise, terror, horror, or disgust ; 
to cause to recoil ; as, his violence) shocked his associates. 

AdvirtQ him not to shark tt fathor’g will. Dryden. 

Shook, V. i. To meet with a shock; to meet in vio- 
lent encounter. “They saw tlie raonamt approacli when 
the two parties would shock together.” I)e Quwceij. 

Shook, n. *[Cf. SuAO.] 1. {Zodl.) A dog with long 
hair or shag ; — called also .^hockdog. 

2. A thick mass of bushy hair ; as, a head covered 
with a .dtock of sandy h.air. 

Shock, a. Bushy ; shaggy; as, shock hair. 

Hia rod shock peruke . . . was laid aside. Sir W. Scott. 

BhOOk'dOg^ (*d5g0, n. {Zodl.) Bee 7th Shock, 1. 

Bhook'-hoad^ (-hSd^), a. Sliock-hcaded. Tennyson. 

Shook'-hoad^ed, a. Having a tliick and bushy head 
of hair. 

Shook'ing, a. Causing to shako or tremble, as by a 
blow ; espec wily, causing to recoil with horror or disgust ; 
extremely offensive or disgusting. 

The groBBest ami most shocking villainies. Secktr. 

— Shooklnff-ly, adv. — Shook^lng-noM, n. 

Shod (shSal, imp. &p. p. of Shoe. 

Shod'dy (-dy), 7 i. [Perhaps fr. Sued, v. t. / as mean- 
ing originally, waste stuff shed or thrown off.J 1. A 
fibrous material obtained by *‘ deviling,” or tearing Into 
fibers, refuse woolen goods, old stocking, roga, druggets, 
etc. Bee Munoo. 

2. A fabric of inferior quality made of, or containing 
a large amount of, shoddy. 

123^ The great quantity of shoddy goods furnished as 
army supplies in the late Civil War* in the United States 

f are wide currency to the word, and it came to be applied 
o persons who pretend to a higher position in society 
than that to whioii their breeding or worth entitles them. 

Shod'dy, a. Made wholly or in part of shoddy ; con- 
taining shoddy; as, shoddy cloth; shoddy blankets; 
hence, colloquially, not genuine ; sham ; protoutious ; as, 
shoddy aristocracy. 

Shoddy invoutlous designed to bolster up a factitiouB pride. 

Compton Iteade. 

Shod'dylam (-tz^ro), n. The quality or state of being 
shoddy. Bee the Note raider Shoddy, n. 

ShMt (shSd), n. [AS. scade, it. scehdan. Bee Shed, 
V. /.] JU The parting of the hair on the head. [Gftj,] 

Full straight and even lay his jolly ahode. Chaucer. 
2 . The top of the head ; the head. Chaucer. 

Shodo, Snedliif . Bee Shoad, Broadino. 

Sho'der (shS'd^), n. A paokage of gold beater's 
skhiH in which gold leaf is subjected to the second process 
of boating. 

Shoo (sU5b), n. ; pf. Bhobs <shi$bz), formerly Shoon 
(Bh55n), now provinoiai. [OR. sho, scho, AS. scOh, sredh ; 
akin to OFries. skOy OS. sWA, D. schoe, schoeny Q. schuhy 
OHG. scuohy loel. skdr^ Dan. & Sw. sko, Goth, sklfhs; of 
unknown origin.] 1. A covering for the human foot, 
usually made of leather, having a thick and somewhat 
stiff sole and a lighter top. It differs from a boot in not 
extending so far up the leg. 

Your hose should be nngartored, . . . your aAos untied. Shak. 

Bparo none but such os go in clouted shoon. Shak, 
2 . Anj^ing resembling a shoe in form, position, or 
use. Specifically : (a) A ]uate or rim of iron nailed to the 


hoof of an animal to defend it from injury. (6) A band 
of iron or steel, or a slip of wood, fastened to the bottom 
of the runner of a sleigh, or any vehicle which slides on 
the snow, (c) A drag, or sliding piece of wood or iron, 
placed under the wheel of a l<Mided vehicle, to retard its 
motion in going down a hill, (d) The part of a railroad 
car brake which presses upon the wheel to retard its mo- 
tion. {e) {Arch.) A trough-sliaped or spout-shaped mem- 
ber, put at the bottom of the water leader coming from 
the eaves gutter, so as to throw the water off from the 
building. (/) {Milling) The trough or Bi>out for convey- 
ing the CTain from the hopper to tlio eye of the mill- 
stone. (g) An inclined trough in an ore-crushing mill. 
(A) An irou socket or plate to take the thrust of a strut 
or rafter, (t) An iron socket to protect tho point of a 
[ wooden pile, {j) {Mach.) A plate, or notched piece, In- 
I terposed between a moving part and tlie statioiwry part 
{ on wltich it bears, to take tho wear and afford means of 
adjustment ; — called also slipper, and gib. 

Shoe is often used adjectlvoly, or in composi- 
tion ; 08 , shoe buckle, or «Ao<*-buckle ; shoe latchet, or 
.sAoc-latchet ; shoe leather, or sAoe-leather ; shoe string, 
^Aoe-string, or AAoostring. 

Shoe of an anchor. (Naut.) (a) A small block of wood, 
convex on the back, witli a hole to receive tho jiomt of 
tlie anchor fluke, — used to prevent the anchor from tear- 
ing the planks of the vessel when raised or lowered, (b) 
Abroad, triangular piece of plank placed upon the fluke 
to give it a better hold In soft ground. — Shos block 
(Naul.)y a block wltli two sheaves, one above the other, 
and at right angles to each other. -- Bhoe bolt, a bolt with 
a flaring nead, for fastening shoes on sleigh runners. — 
Bboe poo, a kind of moccasin. Bee Pao. — Shoo sttmo, 
a shartienlng stone used by shoemakers and other work- 
ers in leather. 

Shoo (sh5o), V. t. [imp. &.p. p. Shod (shJSd) ; p. pr. 
Sivb. n. BHOEiNO.] [AS. sediany scedian. See Shoe, n.] 

1. To furnish with a shoe or slioes ; to put a shoe or 
shoes on ; as, to shoe a horse, a sled, an anclior. 

2. To iirotect or opnoment with Bomethiug which 
servos the purpose of a shoe ; to tip. 

The sharp and amall end of the billiard stick, which is shod 
with brass or ailver. Krrjyn. 

Shoe^blU^ (-bTlO, w. {Zodl.) A large African wading 
Vjird {BcUseniceps rex) allied to the Btorks and lierons, 
and remarkable for its enormous broad swollen bill. It 
Inhabits tho valley of the White Nile. Bee Jllust. {1) of 
Beak. 

Shoe^slaok' (-blSkO, n. One wlio polishes shoes. 
Shoe'horn^ ) (-hdm'), n. 1. A curved piece of 
Shoa'ln^-horn^ j polislied horn, wood, or metal 
used to facTlitate the entrance of tho foot into a shoe. 

2. Figuratively : (a) Anything by which a transaction 
is facilitated ; a modiuin ; — by way of contempt. Spec- 
tator. (&) Anything which draws on or allures; an iu- 
duceraent. [//oic] Beau, d* FI. 

Shoe'leBB, a. Destitute of shoes. Addison. 

Slloe'mak''er (•inak''Sr), n. 1. One whoso occupation 
it is to make shoes and boots. 

2. {Zodl.) (a) Tlio threadfish. (6) The runner, 12. 
Shoe'mak^lng, n. The business of a shoemaker. 
Sho'er (shSb'er), n. One who fits shoes to the foot ; 
one wlio furnishes or puts on shoes ; as, a shoer of horses, 
Shog (shSg), n. [See Shock a striking.] A shock; 
a jog ; a violent concussion or impulse. [JR. or Scot.'] 
BnOff, V. i. To shako ; to shock, [i?. or Scot.] 

Shog, V. i. [Cf. W. ysgogi to wag, to stir. Cf. Joo.] 
To jog ; to move on. [Jx. or Ncof.] Beau, d: Ft. 

Shog'ljle (-g’Of I' [See Shoo, Jogolk.] To joggle. 
[Ohs. otProv. Eng. & Scot.'] Pegge. 

ShO'glin (shS'gSon), n. [Chin, tnang kiUn commaudor 
in chief.] A title ori^nalfy conferred by the Mikado on 
the militory governor of the eastern provinces of Japan. 
By gradual usurpation of power the /LS'Aojrwn.t (known to 
foreigners as Tycoons) became finally tho virtual rulers 
of Japan. Tlio title was abolished in 1867. [Written 
variously, Shiogun, Shiogoony etc.] 

Sho-gOR^Ate (8lifi-g65n'fttb n. The office or dignity 
of a Shogun. [Written also Siogoonate.] 

Sho'la (shS'lA), n. (Bot.) See Sola. 

Sbole (shSl), n. A plank fixed beneath an object, as 
beneath the rudder of a vessel, to protect it from in- 
jury ; a plank on the ground under the end of a shore or 
the like. 

Shole, n. Sec SnoAi. [f)A.T.] 

Shonde (shbnd), n. [AS. .^ceond. Cf. Bhend.] Harm ; 
disgrace; shame. [GA.?.] Chaucer. 

Shone (sh5n or sh5n ; 277), imp. & p. p. of Shine. 
Shoo (sh65), interj. [Cf. G. scheuchen to scare, drive 
away.] Begone; away; — an expression used In fright- 
ening away animals, espeoielly fowls. 

ShO'oi (shO'oi), n. (Zodl.) The Richardson's skua 
(Stercorarius parasih'cu.s) ; — so called from its cry. 
[JPror. Eng.] 

Shook (sh06k), imp. & obs. or poet. p. p. of Shake. 
Shook, n. [Of. Shock a bundle of sheaves.] (Cofn.) 
(a) A sot of staves and headings sufficient in number for 
one hogshead, cask, barrel, or the like, trimmed, and 
bound together In co^act form. (6) A sot of boards 
for a sugar box. (c) The parts of a piece of house fur- 
niture, as a bedstead, packed together. 

Shook, t). f. To p^k, 08 staves, in a shook. 

Shoon (shObn), n., pi. of Bboe. [ArcAatc] Chaucer, 
They shook tlie »now from hats and ahoon. F.mcmon. 
ShOOP (shSp), obs. imp. of Shape. Bhaped. Chancer. 
Shoot (shfiOt), n. [F. chute. Bee Chute. Confused 
with shoot to let fly.] An inclined plane, either artifi- 
cial or natural, down which timber, coal, etc., ore 
caused to slide ; also, a narrow passage, either natural 
or artificial, in a stream, where the water rushes rapidly ; 
esp., a channel, having a swift current, connecting the 
ends of a bend in the stream, so as to shorten the course. 
[Written also cAr/fc, and shuie.] [U. N.] 

To taka a shoot, to pass through a shoot Instead of tho 
main channel ; to take tho most direct course. \r. .S.] 


Shoot (sli57>t), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Shot (shbt) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Bhootino. The old participle Bhottem is 
obsolete. Bee Shoiteh.] [OE. shotieny schotien, sco- 
tiaiiy V. i., fr. scedtan; okm to D. schieten, G, schiessen, 
OHG. .aciozany Icel, skjOta. Sw. skjutay Dan, skydt; cf. 
Bkr. skund to jump. V169. Cf. Scot a contribution, 
Bcout to reject, Scud, Bcuttle, v. t., Shot, Sheet, Brut, 
Shuttle, Skittish, Skittles.] 1. To let fly, or cause to 
be driven, with force, as an arrow or a bullet ; — followed 
by a word denoting the missile, as an object. 

^ , If you plea&o 

To ahoot an arrow that aclf woy. .^hak. 

2. To discharge, causing a missile to be driven forth ; 

— follovved by a word denoting the weapon or instrument, 
as an object ; — often with op; as, to shoot a gun. 

The two ends of a bow, ahot oft, fly from one another. lioyle. 

3. To strike witii aiiytlilng shot ; to hit witli a missile ; 
often, to kill or wound with a firearm ; — followed by a 
word denoting the person or thing hit, as an object. 

When Roger ahot tho hawk hovering over his master’s dovs 
house. Tucker. 

4. To send out or forth, ospecinlly with a rajiid or sud- 
den motion ; to cast w'lth the hand ; to liurl ; to dis- 
charge ; to emit. 

An Ijoiicst weaver as ever shot shuttle. Beau, (f FI. 

A pit into wliicli the dead carts Imd nightly shot corpses by 
scores. Mannilay. 

6 . To push or thrust forward : to project ; to protrude ; 

— often with out; as, a plant shoots out a bud. 

They ahoot out the Up, they shako the head. Vs. xxil. 7. 

Beware tho secret snake that shoots a sting. Dryden. 

e. {Carp.) To plane straight ; to fit by planing. 

Two pieCfB of wood that are shot, that is, planed or else pared 
with a paring chisel. Moxon. 

7. To pass rapidly through, over, or under ; as, to 
shoot a rapid or a bridge ; to shoot a sand bar. 

She . . . shouts the Stygian sound. Dryden. 

8 - To variegate as if by sprinkling or intermingling ; 
to color in spots or jiatciies. 

The tangled water courses slept, 

Shot over witli purple, and green, and yellow. Trnnyaon. 

To bs shot of, to be discharged, cleared, or rid of. 
[Co/lofj.J Are you not glad to be shot of him ? ” 

Sir W. Scott. 

Shoot, V. i. 1. To cause an engine or weapon to dis- 
charge a missile ; — said of a person or an agent ; as, they 
shot at a target ; he shoots lietter tlian he rides. 

The archers have . . . shot at him. Gen. xlix. 23. 

2. To discliargo a missile ; — said of an engine or in- 
strument ; as, the gun shoot.a well. 

3. To bo shot or propelled forcibly ; — said of a mis- 
sile ; to be emitted or driven ; to move or extend swiftly, 
us if propelled ; as, a shooting star. 

There shot a streaming lamp along the Bky. Dryden. 

4. To penetrate, as a missile ; to dai-t with a piercing 
sensation ; as, shooting pains. 

Thy words shoot through my heart. Addison. 

6 . To feel a quick, darting pain ; to throb in pain. 

Those preachers make 

His head to ahoot and ache. Herbert. 

0. To germinate ; to bud ; to sprout. 

Onions, as they hang, will shoot forth. Bacon. 

But the wild olive shoots^ and shades the ungrateful plain. 

Dryden. 

7. To grow ; to advance ; as, to shoot up rapidly. 

Well shot in years he seemed. Spenser. 

Delightful task ! to rear tho tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to ahoot. Thomson. 

8 . To change form suddenly ; especially, to solidify. 

If the menstruum be overcharged, metals will shoot into crys- 

tals. Bacon. 

9. To protnide ; to jut ; to project ; to extend ; as, the 
land shoots into a promontory. 

There ahot uj) against the dark sky, tall, gaunt, straggling 
houRCB. Dici'ens. 

10. {Kaut.) To move ahead by force of momentum, 
as a sailing vessel when tho helm Is put hard alee. 

To shoot ahead, to pass or move quickly forward ; to 
outstrip others. 

Shoot, n. 1. Tlie act of shooting ; the discliarge of a 
missile ; a shot ; as, tho shoot of a shuttle. 

The Turkish bow giveth a very forcible ahoot. Bacon. 

One underneath his horse to get a ahoot doth stalk. Drayton. 

2. A young branch or growth. 

Superfluous branches and ahoota of this second spring. Evelytt. 

3. A rush of w'ator ; a rapid. 

4. {Min.) A vein of ore running in the same general 

direction as the lode. Knight. 

6 . (ireavtns;) A weft thread shot through the shed by 
the shuttle ; a pick. 

6 . [Peril, a different word.] A shoat ; a young hop. 

BhOOt'er (-Sr), n. 1. One who shoots, as an archer 
or a gunner. 

2. That which ehoots. Bpeciflcally ; (a) A firearm : as, 
a five-sAoofer. [Coffog. U. o'.] (6) A shooting star, [i?.] 

Shooting, n. 1. T he act of one who, or that which, 
shoots ; as, tlie shooting of an archery club ; the shooting 
of rays of light. 

2. A wounding or killing with a firearm ; specifically 
{Sporting), the killing of game ; as, a week of shooting. 

3. A sensation of darting pain ; as, a shooting in one's 
head. 

ShOOt'lng, o. Of or pertaining to shooting ; for shoot- 
ing ; darting. 

SkooUng beard (Joiner!/), a fixture used in plaiving or 
shooting the edge of a ooard, by means of which the 
plane is guided and the board bold true. — Shooting box, 
a small house in the country for use in the shooting sea- 
son. Prof. Wilson. — Bhootliig gallsrr, a range, usually 
covered, with targets for practice with fireanus. Shoot- 
Inf iron, a firsiarm. [Slang. U. A.] — Shooting star, {a) 
(Astron.) A starlike. luminous meteor, that, appearing 
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suddenly, darts quickly across some portion of the sky, brown. It has a yellow tliroat, yellow loral atreaka* a 
and then as suddenly tlisapiKsars, leaving sometimes, for black crescent on its breast, a 
a few seconds, a huiunoua train, — colled also black streak below each eye, 

Shoolinf) stars are small eosmical bodies which enconn- and two small bloc^k erect- 
ter tlic earth in its atuiual nivolution, and which become ile ear tufts. Called also 
visible by coming with planetary velocity into the upper homrd lark. — 
regions of the atmosphere. At certain periods, as on the Shore plover 
13tli of November and 10th of August, they apimor for (Zool.). a large- 
a few hours in grreat numbers, apparently diverging from billed A u s - 
some point in the heavens, such displays being known 08 trolian plover 
meteoric shou'ers^ or star showers. These bodies, before {Esacus 

onconutering the earth, were movlim in orbits closely rosfris). It lives i \ “i* / 

allied to the orbits of comets. See JQbonios, Psrsxids. on the seashore, \, V ^ I, j / ./ 

(b) (Hot.) The American cowslip {Dodecatheon Meadia). and feeds on . \ 

under CowsLir. — Shooting stick (iMw/.), a tailoring crustaceans, etc.- 
piece of wood or iron, used by printers to drive uji the Shore teetanf^obf.), 
quoins in the chase. Hansard, the rock pipit (An- 


ShOOt'y (shobt'j^), a. Sprouting or coming up freely ohscurus). 

and regularly. [iVor. (irose. . 

Sbop (sh8^, obs. imp. of Shapk. Shaped. Chaucer. Shore (ahSr), v._ 


and regularW. [iVoi\ ii’ny.l Grose. 

Shop (shO^, obs. imp. of Shapk. Shaped. Chaucer. 

Shop, n. [OK. shopvCy seftoppe, AS. sceoppa a treas- 
ui^, a storehouse, st^l, booth; akin to scypen a shed, 
LG. schtip a shed, G. schoppenyschuppeiiy a slioJ, a coach- 
house, OHG. scopf.'] 1. A building or an apartment in 
which goods, wares, drugs, etc., are sold by retail. 

Vroni shop shop 

"Wandering, and Uttering with untulded sillcR 


Shore Lark, Male. 


aka, a 6. {Phonetics) A short sound, syllable, or vowel. 

. If we compare the nearest conventional Jkorts and longs Ih 

IHia JBnglish, as In “bit" and “ beat,” “ not " and “naught,*’ M'e 
1^^ film that the short vowela aro generally wide, the long narrow, 
V' bt'Hides being geucmlly Ulphthougic as well. 110000 , oHgftally 
f filiort vowels can be lengthened and yet kept quite distinct from 

the original longs. H> Steert. 

In short, in few words ; in brief ; briefly. — The long 
and the short, tlic whole ; a brief summing up. — The 
shorts ( Etock Exclumye)^ those who are unsupplied with 
stocks which they have contracted to deliver. 

Short (shOrt), adv. In a short manner ; briefly ; lim* 
^ itedly ; abruptly; quickly; os, to stop short in one’s 
I ■ course ; to turn short. 

1^ Ho wuw taken up very short, and adjudged corrigible for such 
^ presumjjtuous language. Hawdl, 

To sell short (Etock Exchange), to sell, for future de- 
livery, what the party selling does not own, but hopes 
Sfark. to buy at a lower rate. 

ifinlte Short, r. t. [AS. sceortian.'] To shorten. [06 j.] 
oung. Short,!’./. To fail ; to decrease. [Oba.] 

, Short'age (4j ; 4R), 71. Amount or extent of defl- 


Shore (ahSr), v. t. To set on shore. [0/>.y.] Elaik. to buy at a lower rate. 

Showaoil.a. Having no shore or coast ; of indefinite Short, r. f. [AB. sceortian. -\ To shorten. {Obs.-] 
or unhinited extent ; as, a shoreless ocean. J oung. Short, v. 1. To fail ; to decrease. [Oba.] 

Shorellng (-Hug), See Shorlino. Short'age (4j ; 4R), «. Amount or extent of deft- 

Shor er (Shir'S! ), n. One w'ho, or that which, shores ciency, as determined by some requirement or standard ; 

f\r* TMr*Arha • cl tkrrkTV • w ** I . * ^ * * 


The polished counter. 


or props ; a pro] 

Shore'ward < 
Shorting, n. 


21. A building in which mechanics or artisans work ; 
os, a shoe shop ; a car shop, 

A tailor called me in hia shop. Shak. 


Cowper. ening with a prop or shore. 


ip; ashore. 

(-w8rd), adr. Toward the sliore. 

1. The act of supporting or strength- 


I 2. A system of props ; props, collectively. 

Shorl (sliGrl), n., Shor-la'ceoQB (shor-la'shfis), a. 
(Min.) See Schorl, ScnoRLACKors. 

Shorling (shDr'lIng), n. 1. The skin of a sheep after 


as, n shortage in money accounts. 

Short'-breathed^ (-brSthtO, a. 1. Having short 
or Btrengtn- breath, or quick respiration. 

2. Having short life. 

^ . Short'eak e' (-kflk'), n. An unsweetened breakfast 

la shuB), a. shortened with butter or lard, rolled thin, and 

1)a)c(3cI 

ishe^ep after Short' clr^onlt (sSr^kTt). (7i7ec.) A circuit closed or 
morthng, or made continuous so that a current may pass, especially 


JCT' Shop is often used adjectively or in composition ; dlsthmt from the or A .dreuit closed or 

asTBop rent, or .vAop-rent ; .shop thief, or 5 /m 7 >-thief ; .dwp continuous so that a current may pass, especially 

window, or ^/lop-window', etc. *hin taken from the de^ sheep , also, a sheep of the g^p), g circuit having a low resistance. 

T..n..llof,h..l.op.toin.llcatetoodi,tinctiv«lyone;. wto7, To join, aa the elec 

occupation or profession. To talk shop, to make one’s A jHirsou wiio is siiorn , a snavtiing , nence, m con trodes of a battery or dynamo, by a conducting w ire, 


business the topic of social ironversation ; also, to use ^ pnest. luos.j 


Vim l/uptl. OUWIEU T C. , thtOKI, KiV I 

the phrases peculiar to one’s employment. [Colloq.] 
Syn. — Store ; warehouse. See Store. 


Siioni (shSrn), p. p. of Shear. 

Short (shOrt), a. [Cotnpar. Shorter ( Sr) ; fatperl. 
j Shortest.] [OE. short, s^ort, AS. scort, sceori ; akin 


Ualliwell. especially by one of low resistance, so that a current 


ShOD. V. i. limp. & p. p. Shopped (slibpt) ; p. pr. & f t , the legs of men or boys, consisting of trousers wl 

vb. n. Shopping.] To vifit shops for the purpose^ of pur- ^ ^ atockings. 


vb. n. Shopping.] To visit shops for the purpose of pur- .,grhap8‘ to E 'shear, 

chOMUg good.. 

lie WBB engaged with his mother and tome ladies to gn shop- tance ; a short piece o 

The bed is shorter thar 

BhopHllOard' (-b3rd0» w- A bencli or board on winch 
work is performed ; a w orkbench. South. 2- Not extended In 


Shorter (-5r) ; sfiperj. I^hort'clothes^ (-klotliz' or -kloz'), n. Coverings for 
^ 1 * Ad- sceort; akin legs of men or boys, consisting of trousers which 


Cf. Shirt.] 1. Not long; Short'com^lng (-klim'Yng), n. 


r . . . , , ^ . ,r ww— — The act of falling 

having brief length or linear extension ; ns, a short dis- coming short ; as : (a) Tlie failure of a crop, or the 1 
tance ; a short piece of timber ; a short flight. Neglect of, or failure in, iierformance of duty. 


The bed is shorter than that a man cun stretch liiniRelf on it. 

/sa. xxviii. 20 . 

2. Not extended In time ; having very limited dura- 


ShopHlOOk' (-b^kO, n. A book in which a trades- tion ; not protracted ; as, .short breath. 


man keeps his accounts. Locke. 

Shop'boy' (-boiO, «• A boy employed in a shop. 
Shapeil (sliS'p’n), obs. p. p, of Shape. Chaucer. 


Sboil'Hlat^ed (-dat^t^d), a. Having little time to run 
from the date. “ Thy shorl^fated life.” Sandy. 7. 

Bhort'en (Hh 6 rt'’n), v. t. [ imp. & p. p. Shortened 
(-’ ml); p. pr. Ar vb. 7i. Bhortknino.] [See Short, ii.J 
1. To make sliort or sliorter in nieasure, extent, or 


Bbo^girl' (shOp'gSrP), n. A girl employed in a shop, scanty ; as, a 
Shop'Keep'or (-kei/er), n. A trader who sells goods 4 . inauffle 
iu a shop, or by retail ; — in distinction from one who scantily furnii 


The life bo short, the craft bo long to learn. Chaucer. 2 . To make short or sliorter in nieasure, extent, or 
To sAorf absence 1 could yield. Milton, time; as, to ^/iorfen distance; to shorten a road ; to 

3 . Limited in quantity ; inadequate ; Insufficient ; shorten days of calamity. 


short supply of provisions, or of water. 


2. To reduce or diminish in amount, quantity, or ex- 


m a shop, or by retail ; — in distinction from one who ^ 

sells by wimlesale. Addison, able, or the o^inary, standard ; — usuallyVith 0 /; as, 

Sbop'lllt''6r (-Itft'Sr), n. [Shop f- lijt. See Lot to to be short of money'. 

.t.al.] On, who ateiJ. auj tlnug in a .hop, or take. W. .h.ll he rtorr In our pr., virion. Shak. 

goods privately from a shop ; one who, under pretense craai.. i*..- • * 

■■ • od., take. occaafon to. teal. 6. Deficient ; dofeetivo ; imperlcct ; not coming up, 

tog. "• Larceny committed in a .hop ; tl.e “ i »" »«<;»'»>♦ ’' '“I" “ 


4. Insufficiently provided ; ina<lequately supplied ; tent ; to lessen ; to abridge ; to curtail ; to contract ; as, 
scantily furnished ; lacking ; not coming up to a reason- to .shorten work, an allowance of food, etc. 


of buying goods, takes occasion to steal. 
81l0p'mt''lllg, 71. Larceny committo< 


stealing of anything from a shop. 

Bhop'likd^, a. Suiting a shop ; vulgar. B. Jonson. 
Sbop'maid' (-mad'), ». A shopgirl. 

Sbop'liuui (-man), n./ pi. Shopmen (-men). 1. A 

shopkeeper ; a retailor. Dryden. 

2. One who serves in a shop ; a salesman. 

3. One who works in a shop or a factory. 

Bhop’par (*pSO, n. One who shops. 

Sbop'plsb (-plw)y a. Having the appearance or qual- 
ities of a shopkeeper, or shopman. 

Bhop^ i^pf), a. 1. Abounding with shops. ICotlofi.] 

2. Of or portxu'ning to shops, or one’s own shop or busi- 
ness; as, talk. [Coltog.] Mrs. Gaskell. 

BllO|KBllilt' (-shift'), n. The trick of a 8hopkeei>er ; 
deception. fOft.T.] Ji. Jonsori. 

Bbop'walk'er (-wftk'Sr), n. One who walks about in 
a shop as an overseer and director. Cf. Floorwalker. 


.short of the tnith. 

6. Not distant in time ; near at hand. 

Marinell was sort- offended 

That hiB departure thence Bhould be so short. Spenser. 

Ho commanded those who were appointed to attend hini to 
be ready by a short day. Clnrendon, 

7. Limited in intellectual power or grasjt ; not com- 
prehensive ; narrow ; not tenacious, as memory. 

Their own short understand iugs reacli 
No farther than the present. Jtou>e. 

8 . Less important efficacious, or powerful ; not equal 
or equivalent ; less (than) ; — with of. 

Hardly anything short of an invasion could rouse them again 
to war. ^ jM7uior. 


ffnV A woman employed in a shop. 

ShojKworxi' (-worn'), a. Soinewliat worn or dam- 
aged by having been kept for a time in a shop. 

Shoi^Age (sliCr'aj ; 48), n. Duty paid for goods 
brought on sliore. Crabb. 

Shore (shSrl, imp. of Sheas. Chaucer. 

Shore, n. a sewer. I0b.s. or Prov. Eng.] 


Ji. Jon.so7i. ®* Abrupt ; brief ; pointed ; i>etulant ; as, he gave a 
wftk'Sr), n. One who walks" about hi JW answer to the (iuostion. 

er and director. Cf. Floorwalker. W* (Cookery) Breaking or crumbling readily In the 
Shbp'wom'an (-wdom'an), n. ; pi. Shopwomen (-vvlm'- moutli ; ^isp ; m, short pastry, 
i). A woman employed in a shop. *1. (Metal) Brittle. 

oni'), a. Soinewliat worn or dam- Metals that are brittle when hot are called hot- 

a kept for a time in a shop. ^kort ; os, cast iron mtyf be hot-short, owing to the pres- 

ti • M III, tv naiii fnr irnnAtt ^nce of phosphorus. Tlioso that are britue wdien cold 


n<*rt*, where the subject is so fruitful, 1 am shortened Yty my 
Clmiii. JJipiten. 

3. To make deficient (as to) ; to deprive ; — with of, 

Spoiled of his nose, and shortened of his ears, liryden, 

4. To make sliort or friable, os pastry, with butter, 
lard, pot liipior, or the like. 

To shorten a rope (Naut.), to take in the slack of it. ~ 
To shorten soil {Isaut.), to reduce sail by taking it in. 

Bhort'en, r. *. To become short or shorter ; as, tlie 
day .shortens in northern latitudes from June to Decem- 
ber ; a metallic rod shortens by cold. 

Bhort'on-er (-Sr), 71 . One w ho, or that whiidi, shortens. 

Bhort'en-ing, n, 1. The act of muking or becoming 
sliort or shorter. 

2. (Cookery) That wliich renders pastry short or fria- 
ble, n« butter, lard, etc. 

Short'hand^ (-hSnd^), n. A compendious and rapid 
method of w'riting by subBtltuting characters, abhrevin- 
tious, or Bj'inliols, for letters, words, etc. ; short writ- 
ing ; stenopaphy. Boo Jtlust. under Phonography. 

Bliort'-Jiand'ed, a. Short of, or lacking thu regular 
number of, servants or helpers. 

Sbort'bead'^ (-hSd'), n. A sucking wluilo less than 
one year old ; — so called by sailors. 

Shortlioni' (-hOm'), n. One of a breed of large, 


1 a shop. iron nii^ DC /iw-s/ion, owing to ine prei^ heavy domestic cattle having short lionis. The breed 

V naid for ffoods phosphorus. TJioso that are brittle wdien cold „„„ 

K paid lor goMs are caUed coW-s/iorf ; as, cast iron may be coW-JiAorf, on -it • , 

Crabb. j„,count of the presence of sulphur. Short'-lolllt'ed ( joint'Cd), a. Having short intervals 


BllOre, n. A sewer. I0b.s. or Prov. Eng.] J!>rcnnnge) engaging or engagea 10 uenvor ^ pasU'rn is too short. 

Shore, n. [OE. schore ; akin to LG. schore, D. what is not ^sseased ; as, Morf contracts ; to lie j-Aorf of Bhort'-Uved' (-livd'), a. Not living or lasting long ; 
Aoor, OD. schoore, Icel. sknrSa, stock, 8eo TYieitAorfs, under Short, u., and To sc// «Aor/, of short continuance; as, a shoit-lii'ed race of 


12. (Stock Exchange) Engaging or engaged to deliver 


between the joints 


said of a plant or an animal, esj^io- 
pastitrn is too short. 


sehoor, OD. schoore, Icel. skorSa, 
and perhaps to E. shear, as being 
a piece out off.] A prop, as a tim- 
ber, placed as a brace or suppiort 
against the side of a building or ^^ij||^H||rV 
other structure ; a prop placed be- J/ 
neath anything, as a beam, to pre- 
VMit it from rinking or Mgguig, ghlpon th. Stock., .up 
vAtvir. j ported by Shorts.. 

Shore, v, t. [tmp. & p. v. 

Shored (shSrd) ; p. pr. & vb. 71 . Shoring.] [OE. schoren, 


stock, 8eo TYieitAorfs, under Short, u., and To sc// «Aor/, Bi,ort continuance; ti shoit-lived race of 

uiiOM Short, adv. beings ; short-lived pleasure ; short-lived passion. 

gOMDl In mercantile ^imswtions, a note or bill is some- Shortly, adv. [AB. ^eeor///cc.] 1. In a short or 

IfflHIl Xr’toufgTSented to ttoP^^^^^ brief time or manlier ; .(.on ; quk kly. CAancer. 

/r»i \ XT a. 1 I 1 at T t I ahall grow jealous of you s/fori/g. Shak. 

cki .k Qt L vowels or to .yllables. In Krigllsli, the long and riiort 2. few w ord. , briefly , abruptly , curtly , as, to ex- 

teed bv ShiJi.™'’' Of the same litter are not. in most cB,e«, the long and imeMldeaa more .Awriy in veree thai. Inprows. 
ported by Shor, .. the .hort n. The quality or .tote of bo ng .hort 

iBirto.] [OK. jtcAoren. sound, not of i in fs/c, but of cc in rel, and the e in /»./ Is w^t of reach or extension ; btovity; defleien^ , M 


want of roach or extension ; brevity ; deflcienc' 


sney ; as, 
le days in 


Hee Shore a prop.] To support by a shore or shores; the short sound of a iu oof c, etc. 6^ Qtantitt, and the shortness of a journey; the ^Aor/ncM of the davi 
to prop : - ueually wiH. vp ; as, to iAore up a building. to iTonunciatUm, h 22, 30. w'ot*' ! \ 


to prop ; — usually with up ; as, to shore up a building. 
BhCffe, n, [OE. schore, AS. score, prooably fr. scie^ 


ran, and so meaning properly, tliat which is shorn off, , , . - ^ „ . , . , . , 

edge; akin to OD. schoore, schoor. Bee Sheae, r. hi «Aor/-billed, «Aor/-bodied, sAi^f-fingered, AAor/.haired, 
The coast or land adjacent to a large body of water, as «A<w(-neckod, jAort-sleeved, sAori-talled. sAwf-wmgod, 
an oooan, lake, or large river. .. ..v 

MicKnci n i At short notice, In a brief time ; promptly. — Bhort rib 

TJeotenant to the wiriiWe M^Trir’iUh^nrt (Anal.), one of the false ribs. — ghort ivit (Whist), any 

la wmJ on suit luving only throe cards, or less than three. A. A. 

r f 1 v VO. CvT Eroctov. - To oolaie short, To ent short, To teU short, etc. 

The Iniitful share of miuhly Nile. Spenser. ^ 

jar the shore. Marry of. - On shore. Bee OhArt n 1 A RummArv arrnunt 
Uuire Mrda (ZoV,L\. a collftntlv« nam« fnr fl.A n. 1. A Summary OCCOUni. 


ahr.,.* Is. *«««>. memory ; a shortness of provisions ; shorttiess of breath. 

«Aor/-billed, «Aor/-bodied, sAorf-fineered, AAor/-haired, nearsighteiT; myopic. See Mtopio, ^d Myofia. 


IH shore, near the shore. Marry at. - On shore. Bee 
under On. — Shore hirds (Zo’dl.), a collective name for the 
various limicoUne birds found on the seashore. — Shore 


The short and the long la, our play li preferred. Shale, tioned 


nearsighted ; myopic. Hee mtopio, ana myopia. 

2. Fig. : Not able to look far into futurity ; unable to 
understand things deep ; of limited InteUeot. 

3. Raving little regard for the future ; heedless. 

— Bhort'slflit'ad-ly, adv. — 81iort'sl|^t'6d-ne«8, n. 

Cunning ia a kind of shortsightedness. Addison. 
Bhort 'Hipo'kan (-spS'k’n), a. Speaking in a quick or 
•hort manner; hence, gruff; curt. [Colloq.] 
Sllort'BtOP' (-stbp'), n. (Baseball) Tlic player sta- 


(ZoU.), a sm^l Amerioui lark (Otoenris ahpe^ris) found 
In winter, both on the eeacoaet and on the Western plains. 
Its upper parts are varied with dark brown and light 


2. pi. The part of milled grain sifted out which is 
next finer than the bran. 

The first remove above bran Is shorts, HalUweU. 

3. pi. Short, Inferior hemp. 

4. pi. Breeches; shortclothes. [aS/an^] Dickens. 


Sliort'ftop' (-«tbp'), n. (Baseball) Tlic player sta- 
med in the field between the second and third uuies. 


which is Uiort'-wailt'ed (-wSst/Sd), a. Having a sliort waist. 

83bUMrt'-ldjld'e4 (-wlnd'Bd), a. Affected with short- 
HalUweU. ness of breath ; having a quick, difficult respiratiom as 
dyranoic and asthmatic persons. May. 

Dickens. BhOit'wlllf' (-wYng'), n. (^ToS/.) Any one of several 


iilc, senate, cAre, Am, Uxm, Ask, Anal, f^ll ; Sve, 4vexit, find, ffim, recent ; Ice, tden, HI ; Bid, Obey, 6rb, Add ; 
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epaotof of aoiall wrenlike Asiatic birds having short 
vnuffs and a short tail. They belong to Bruchypteryxy 
CaxivMy and allied genera. 

Sbinrt^-WiVtOd (shdrt'wTt'tfid), a. Having little wit ; 
not wise ; having scanty intellect or judgniout. 

81l0r^ (shSr'yh a. Lying near the shore. [06.v.] 

SlUHUlO'nM (sht-shS'uei^), n. pi.; sing, Bmosuomb 
(> n8). {BthrioL) A linguistic family or stock of North 
American Indians, comprising many tribes, which extends 
from Montana and Idaho into Mexico. In a restricted 
sense tl>o name is applied especially to the Snakes, the 
most northern of the tribes. 

Bbot (shQt). imp. Sip. p. of Shoot. 

Shot, a. Woven in such a way as to produce nn effect 
of variegation, of changeable tints, or of being figured ; 
as, shot silks. See Shoot, v. <., 8. 

Shot, n. [AS. scoty sceot, fr. sce.Man to shoot ; akin 
to V. schot, Icel. shot. viB9. See Boot a share, .Shoot, 
V. t.y au(l cf. Shot a shooting.] A share or proiwrtion ; 
a reckoning ; a scot. 

Here no shots are where all iharera be. Chapman. 

A mnn 1« never . . . welcome to a place till some oertuin shot 
be paid and the hoBtess Bay “ Welcome.” Skak. 

Shot, n. / pi. Shot or Shots (shbts). [OB. shoty schot y 
AS. gcsceot a missile ; akin to D. schot a shot, shoot, O. 
schuss, gescho.t.s a missile, Icel. shot a throwing, a jave- 
lin, and K. JtAoof, v, t. See Shoot, and cf. Shot 

a share.] 1. The act of shooting ; discharge of a firearm 
or otlier weapon wliich throws a missile. 

He caused twenty shot of his greatest cannon to be made at 
the king’s army. Clarendon. 

2. A missile weapon, particularly a ball or bullet ; spe- 
cifically, whatever is mscharged as a projectile from 
firearms or cannon by the force of an explOHlve. 

.S’Acf used in war is of various kinds, classified 
H(tcordlng to the material of which it is composed, into 
lead, irroiujht-iron, and cast-iron ; according to form, into 
spherical and oblong ; according to structure and modes 
of operation, into solid, holloir, and ca.se. Bee Bar shot, 
Cham shot, etc., imder Bar, Chain, etc. 

3. Small globular masses of lead, of various sir.es, — 
used chiefly for killing game ; as, bird shot ; buclwA<?/. 

4. The flight of a missile, or the distance which it is, 
or can be, thrown ; os, the vessel was distant more than 
a cannon shot. 

5. A marksman ; one who practices shooting ; as, an 
excellent shot. 

Shot bolt, a belt having a pouch or compartment for car- 
rying allot. — Shot cartrldgs, a cartridge containing pow- 
der and small sliot, forming a charge for a shotgun. — 
Shot garland (NaHt.)y a wooden frame to contain shot, 
sccuretl to the coamings and ledges round the hatchways 
of a ship. — Shot gauge, an instrument for measuring the 
diameter of round shot. Totten. - ■ Shot hole, a hole made 
by a shot or bullet distdiarged. — Shot locker (Navt.). a 
strongly framed compartment in the hold of a vessel, for 
containing shot. — Shot of a cable (Aauf.). the splicing of 
two or more cables together, or the whole length of the 
cables thus united. — Shot prof (Naut.), a wooden prop 
covered with tarred hempj to stop a hole made by the 
shot of an enemy in a slop’s side. Shot tower, a lofty 
tower for making shot, by dropping from its summit 
melted lead in slender streams. The load forms spher- 
ical drops which cool in tlin descent, and arc received in 
water or other liquid. — Shot window, a window project- 
ing from the wall. Ritson, quoted by Halliwell, explains 
it as a window tliat opens and shuts; and Wodrow de- 
scribes it as a window of shutters made of timber and a 
few inches of glass above thorn. 

Shot, V. t. limp. A' p. p. Shotteb) ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Bhottino.] To load with shot, as a gun. To! ten. 

ShoV— clog' (-kl5g'), n. A person tolerated only be- 
cause he p.ays the shot, or reckoning, for tlio rest of the 
company, otherwise a mere clog on them. lOld Slang'] 
Thou common shot-clog, gull of all companies. Chapman, 

Shoto (shSt), n. [AS. sce6ia a darting fish, a trout, 
fr. scedlan. See Shoot, r. /.] 1. {Zo'dl.) A fish resem- 
bling tlic trout. lOhs. or Prov. Eng.] Carew. 

V 2. fl’orh. a different word.] A young hog ; a shoat. 

\ Shot'-free^ (shSt'frS'), a. Not to be injured by shot ; 

I ahot-proof. [Oft,?.] Fell ham. 

Shot'~^ree^ a. Free from charge or expense ; lisnse, 
unpunished ; scot-free. [O/;.?.] Shak. 

bhot^gun^ (>gfiuO,n. A light, smooth-bored gun, often 
double-barreled, especially designed for firing small shot 
at short range, and killing small game. 

ShOt^-prooX^ (-proof'), «. Impenetrable by sliot. 
Shots (shfits), n. pi. The refuse of cattle taken from 
a drove. IProv. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Bhot'ted (shbt'tSd), a. 1. Loaded with shot. 

2. {Med.) Having a shot attached ; as, a shotted suture. 
ShOt'ten (shbt't’n), a, [Properly p, p. of shoot; AS. 
scoteii, sceoten, p. p. of scedtan.'] 1. Having ejected the 
spawn ; as, a shotten herring. Shak. 

2. Shot out of its socket ; dislocated, os a bone. 
Bhough (shSk), n. {ZoU.) A shockdog. 

Bhottgh (shflfb), inter j. See Shoo. Beau. & FI. 

Should (shdOd), imp. of Shall. [OE. sholde, shnldc, 
scholde, schuldCy AS, sroldc, .sreolde. Sho Shaj.l.] Used 
an an auxiliary verb, to express a conditional or con- 
tingent act or state, or as a supposition of an actual 
fact ; also, to express moral obligation (see Shall) ; e. g. 
tliey should have come last week ; if I should go ; I 
should think you could go. ♦* You have done that you 
sAottW be sorry for,’* Swk. 

Hjn, — See Ought. 

Shoul'dor (shCl'dSr), n. [OE. shulder, shuldrey schut- 
der, AS. sculdor; akin to D. schouder, G. schulter, OHG. 
sultana. Dm. skulder.Hw, skuldra.] 1. (Anat.) The 
Joint, or the region of the joint, by which the fore limb 
is connected with the body or with the shoulder girdle ; 
the projection formed by the bones and muscles about j 
that Joint. I 

2. The flesh and muscles oonnected with the shoulder 
Joint ; the upper pi^ of tlie back ; that part of the 


human frame on which it is most easy to carry a heavy 
burden ; — often used in tlie plural. 

^en by rosin force pulled up, and on lii* shoulders bore 

The gates of Azao. Milton. 

Adown her shoulders fell her length of hair. iJrydcn. 

3. Fig. : That which supports or sustains ; support. 

In thy shoulder do 1 build my scat. Shak. 

4. That which resembles a human shoulder, as any 
protuberance or projection from the body of a tiling. 

The northwcBtern shoulder of tlio mountain. .Sir M’. Scott. 

6. The upper joint of the fore leg and adjacent parts of 
an animal, dressed for market ; as, a shoxdder of mutton. 

6. {Fort.) The angle of a bastion included between tlio 
face and fioiik. See Jllust. of Bastion. 

7. An abrupt projection which forms an abutment on 
an object, or limits motion, etc., as tlie projection around 
a tenon at the end of a piece of timber, tlie part of the 
top of a type which projects beyond the base of the 
raised character, etc. 

Shoulder belt, a belt that passes across the shoulder. - 
Shoulder blade {Atmt.), the fiat bone of tlie shoulder, to 
which the humerus is articulated ; the scapula. — Shoul- 
der block (Maut.), a blut^k with a projection, or 
shoulder, near the upper end, so that It can rest 
against a spar without jamming the rope. — 

Shoulder clapper, one who claps another on the 
shoulder, or who uses great familiarity. [0&5.I 
A'/taA-. — Shoulder girdle. (Aruit.) Bee Pectoral 
girdle, under Pkctohal. ~ Shoulder knot, an or- 
namental knot of ribbon or lace worn on the 
slioulder ; a kind of epaulet or braided ornament 
worn as part of a military uniform. — Shoulder- 
of -mutton sail (Faut.), a triangular sail carried 
on a boat’s mast ; — so called from its shape. — 

Shoulder Blip, dislocation of the olioulder, or of * * ■ 

the humerus. tSwi/t. — Shoulder strap, a strap worn on 
or over the shoulder. Specif- 
ically (HU. & Naval), a nar- 
row strap worn on the shoul- 
der of a commissioned officer, 
indicating, by a suitable de- 
vice^ the rank he holds in the 
service. See Illu.d. in App. 



Shoulder Strap of I.ieutcnant 
General in the I’mtud Stules 
Army. 



Shonl'der (shBi'dSr), v. t. 

[imp. & p. p. Shouldered 
(-(lord); p. pr. &■ vb. n. 

SHODLDBElNO.j 1. To piish 
or thrust with the shoulder ; 
to push with violence; to 
Jostle. 

A» they the earth would shoul- 
der from her Beat. Sptt».'>er. 

Around her nuinberleBB the rab- Shoulder Strap of Vice Ad- 

ShotUdering each other, crowd- United Stiite* 

ing for ft view. Jtowe. Navy. 

2. To take upon the shoulder or shoulders ; ns, to shouh 
der a basket ; hence, to assume the imrden or responsi- 
bility of ; as, to shoulder blame ; to ithoulder u debt. 

As if Hercules 

Or burly Atlas shouldered up their state. J/tirsfon. 

Right shoulder arms (HfiL), a position in the Manual of 
Arms In which the piece is placed on the 
right shoulder, witli the lock plate up, and 
ttie muzzle elevated and inclined to the 
left, and liold os in the illustration. 

Shotll'dered (shol'dSrd), a. Having 
shoulders ; — used In composition ; ns, a 
hTO&d-shouldered man. “ He w as short- 
shouldered.^^ Chaucer. 

ShOQl^der-SllOt^teil (-der-shbt't’n), a. 

Sprained in the shoulder, as a horse. Shak. 

Shout (shout), V. i. [imp. & p. p. 

Shouted ; p pr. «S; vb. n. Shouting.] [OE. 
shouten, of unknowm origin ; jierhaps akin 
to shoot ; cf. Icel. skilta, skuti, a taunt.] 

To utter a sudden and loud outcry, as in 
joy, triumph, or exultation, or to attract 
attention, to animate soldiers, etc. 

Standing of tlie men and women eke. Chaucer. 

They shouted thrice ; what was the la»t cry 
for ? Shak. 

To shout at, to utter shouts at ; to de- 
ride or renle with shouts. Right Shoulder 

Shout, r. t. 1. To utter with a shout ; AnuK. 
to cry ; — sometimes with out ; ns, to shout, or to shout 
out, a man’s name. 

2. To treat with shouts or clamor. Bp. Halt. 

Shout, n. A loud burst of voice or voices ; a vehe- 
ment and sudden outcry, especially of a multitude ex- 
pressing joy, triumph, exultation, or animated counige. 

The Rhodians, seeing the enemy turn their bocks, gave a great 
shout ill dorision. Knolles. 

Shout'or »• who shouts. 

Shove (slinv), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Shoved (shlivd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. 8Ho^^NG.] [OK. shaven, AS. scofion, 
fr. scQ/an; akin to OFries. skGra, D. schutven, G. .ichie- 
ben, OHG. scioban, Icel. sku/a, skyfa, 8w. sku^a, 
Dan. skuJTe, Goth, vdskitiban to put away, cast away ; cf. 
Skr. kshubh to become agitated, to quake, Lith. skubrrts 
(]uick, sktihinti to hasten. V160. Cf. Sheaf a bundle 
of stalks. Scoop, Souffle.] 1. To drive along by the 
direct and continuous application of strength ; to push ; 
especially, to push (a body) so as to make it move along 
the surface of another body ; as, to shove a boat ou the 
water ; to shove a table across the floor, 

2. To push along, aside, or away, in a careless or rude 
manner; to jostle. 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. Milton. 
He used to shove and elbow his fellow servants. Arbuthnof. 

ShOVa, V. i. 1. To push or drive forward ; to move 
onward by pushing or jostling. 

2. To move off or along by an act of pushing, as with an 
oar or a pole used by one in a boat ; — soinetiraes wltli o/T. 

He grasped the oar, 

Received hia guests on board, and shoved from shore. Garth. 




Shove\er (Spidida clgpeata). Mule. 


Shove (shtlv), n. The act of shoving ; a forcible push. 

I rested . . . and then gave the boat another shove. Sxoifi. 

Syii.— See Thrust. 

lE^ova, obs. p. p. of Shove. Chaucer. 

ShoveOioara^ (siifivfbbrd'), Bhovo'groat^ (-grftt' or 
-grSt'), n. Tiie same as Shovklboakd. 

ShOV*el (»hliv'’l), 7i. [OK. shovdr, schovele, AS. 
scoji, .wcafl ; akin to 1). schoff'cl, (}. schoujfcl, OHG. 
scuvala, Dan. skovl, Sw. .skofrcl, .ski/ff'cl, and to E. shove. 
V180. Sen Shove, r. /.] An Implement consiiiting of 
a broad ucoop, or nioni or Icbb hollow blade, with a han- 
dle, used for lifting and tlirowing earth, coal, grain, or 
other loose subBtances. 

Bbovsl hat, a broad-brimmed hat, turned up at the 
Hides, and proiectiuK in front like a shoveL, — worn by 
Mome clergy of the Engliuh Church. [Colloq,] — Shovel 
spur (Zdol.), a flat, horny proccHH on the tarsus of some 
toatia, - utHid m burrowing. — Steam shovel, a machine 
with a scoop or scoops, operated by a steam engine, for 
excavating eartii, as in making railway cuttings. 

8hOV*el, V . t . [ imp . & p . p . Shoveled (-’Id) or 
Shovelled; p . pr. & vb. n. Shoveling or Shovelling.] 

1. To take up and throw with a shovel ; as, to shovA 
earth into a heap, or into a cart, or out of a pit. 

2. To gather up as’with a shovel. 

ShOV'ol-ard (-erd), rL (Zoi?/.) Blioveler. [Prov. Eng.] 

ShOV'el-blU' (-bTl'),n. {Zodl.) The ahoveler. 

Shov'el-board' (-bJ5rd'), w. 1. A board ou which 
formerly a game was played, by pushing or shaking 
jiieces of metal or money to reach certain marks ; also, 
the game itself. Called also shujfficboard, shoveboard, 
shovegront. 

2. A game played on board sliip in which the aim is to 
Hhove or drive with a cue woodeu disks into divisions 
chalked on tlie deck ; — called also shupieboard. 

SbOV'el-6r (-er), n. [Aim sttovellcr.] 1. One who, 
or that which, shovels. 

2. (Zool.) A river duck (Spatula cly- 
peala), native of Europe and America. 

It has a largo bill, broadest 
towards tlie tip. The male is 
liandsomely va- 
r j egat e d with 
green, blue, 
brown, black, 
and white on the 
body ; the head 
a n neck are 
dark green. 
Called also lyroad- 
hill, spoonbill, 
shovelbill, and maiden duck. Tlie Australian slioveler, 
or shovel-nosed duck (S, rhynehotis), is a similar species. 

Bhov^eLlul (-fnl), ; pi. Shovelfuls (-f\ilz.). As 

much as a shovel will liold ; enough to fill a shovel. 

ShOV^eLbead' (-hSd'), n. (Zool.) A shark (Sphryna 
tiburio) allied to the hammerhead, and native of the 
warmer parts of the Atlantic and I’acitic oceans ; — called 
also bonnet shark, 

Sbov^cl-nose' (-nozO, «. (Zo'ol.) (a) The common 
sand shark. Bee under Sand, (b) A small California 
shark (Ileptranchias maculatvs), which is taken for its 
oil. (c) A Pacific Ocean sliark (Hexanchus corixnis). (d) A 
ganoid fish of the Sturgeon family (Scaphirhynenus pla- 
tyrhynchus) of the MissisBippi and Ohio rivers ; — called 
also white sturgeon. 

SboV^el-nOAed' (-n5zd'), a. (Zouh) Having a broad, 
flat nose; as, the .dtov el -nosed duck, or slioveler. 

Sbov'’eil (8liRv'’n), obs. p. p. of Shove. Chaucer. 

Sb0W(8lio), V . t . [ imp . Showed (shSd) ; p, p. Shown 
( shon) or Showed ; p. pr. Si vb. n. Showing. It is 
Boroetinies written shew, shewed, shewn, shewing.] [OE. 
schowen, shewen, schewen, shatren, AS. .sce/ztetati, to 
look, see, view; akin to OS. seuwon, OFr\o». skawia, D. 
schouwen, OHG. scomebn, G. schnuen, Dan. skue, Sw. 
skdda, Icel. sko^a, Goth. WBSkau jnn to waken, skuggwa 
a mirror, Icel. skuggi shade, shadow, L. carere to be pn 
one’s guard, Or. Koelv to mark, jierceive, liear, Skr. kavi 
wise. Cf. Caution, Scavenger, Sheen.] 1. To exhibit or 
present to view ; to place in siglit ; to display ; — the thing 
exhibited being the object, and often with an indirect ob- 
ject denoting the person or thing seeing or lieholding ; 
as, to show a house ; show your colors ; shopkeei^ers show 
customers goods (sliow goods to customers). 

Go thy way, shew thyself to the priest. Matt. viii. 4. 
Nor want we skill or art from whence to raise 
Magnificence » and what can heaven sAoic more ? Milton. 

2. To exhibit to the mental view ; totcdl; to disclose; 
to reveal ; to make known ; as, to show one's designs. 

Shew them the way wherein they roust walk. JSx. xviii. 20. 

If it please my father to do thee evil, then I will shru' if thee, 
ami send thee away. 1 Sam. xx. Id. 

3. Specifically, to make known the way to (a person) ; 
hence, to direct ; to guide ; to usher ; to conduct ; as, to 
show a person into a parlor ; to shoiv one to the door. 

4. To make apparent or clear, as by evidence, testi- 
mony, or reasoning ; to prove ; to explain ; also, to mani- 
fest ; to evince ; as, to shmv the truth of a statement ; 
to show the causes of an event. 

I ’ll show my duty by my timely care. Prj/den. 

5. To bestow ; to confer ; to afford ; as, to show favor. 
Sheudug mercy unto thousands of them that lore me. Px. xx.C, 

To show forth, to manifest; to publish ; to proclaim. -• 
To show his paces, to exhibit the gait, siwed, or the like ; 
- said especially of a horse. — To show off, to exhibit 
ostentatiously. — To show up, to expose. [Colloq.] 

Show, V. i. [Written also «Aeie.] 1. To exhibit or 
manifest one’s self or itself ; to appear ; to look ; to be 
in appearance ; to seem. 

Just such aho shows before a riaing storm. Drpden. 


All round a hedge npahoots. and shows 
At diatance like a little wood. 


Tnmgson, 


880, dnlte, r^de, full, Op, Orn ; pity ; food, toot ; out, oil ; chair ; ifo ; Bingy i|}k j then, thin ; boN ; ah 


r z in azure. 



SHOW 


SHRIMP 


8 . To have a certtdn appearance, aa well or 111, fit or British army. •— n. A shrapnel shell ; shrapnel shells, 
unfit ; to become or suit ; to appear. collectively. 

My lord of York, it better sAowflfi with you. Shak. Shrapnel shell (f7?^nner^), a projectile for a 

To show oil. to make a show ; to display one’s self. cannon, consisting' of a shell filled with bul- 
xo snow ^ UHW ^ bursting charge to scatter 

BilOW (sho), n. l^hormeriy wwtten also a/ieu?.j l. The at any given iwiut while in flight. See 

act of flhowlng, or bringing to view; exposure to sight ; t^o jfoto under Cab* shot. 


act of flhowlng, or bringing to view; exposure to sight ; t^o jfoto under Cab* shot. 
exhil>ition. Shred (ahrSd) n. [OE 

2. That which is shown, or brought to view ; that ^creAde • akm to OD s 

which is arranged to bo seen ; a spectacle ; an exhibi- ^ Icel. aJir/o3 

tion ; as, a traveling ahott;/ a cattle aAow. E. sAroud. Cf. Screed, Be 

An for triumphs, manka, fcaata, and auch shows. Jiacon. long, narrow pi<icc 

3. Proud or ostentatious display ; para»lc; pomp. a atrip. “ <S’Ared« of tanned 


I envy none their pageantry and sJiow. Young. 

4. Semblance ; likeness ; appearance. 

lie through the midt^t unmarked, 

In show plebeian angel militant 
Of loweat order, paaaed. Milton. 

6. False nemblance ; deceitful appearanco ; pretense. 
Beware of the acribca, . . . which devour widows’ houRos, 
and for u sht tv make long pniyera. Luke xx. 4(J, 4T. 


6. {Med.) A discharge, from the vagina, of mucus or leather. 


Shred (ahrSd), n. [OE. sArede, schrede^ 

* AS. .^creAae ; akm to OD. scAroode, G. avhrot 

exhibi* ^ piece cut oiT, Icel. akrjo^r a shred, and to 
E. shroud. Cf. Screed, Scroll, Sordtint.] | 

Jiacon. ^ long, narrow pi<icc cut or tom off; 

p- a atrip. “ <S’Ared« of tanned leather.” Bacon^ 

Young. 2. In general, a fragment ; a piece ; a par* 

tide. Shak, x form of 

Shred, V. t. [■imp. & p. p. Shred or Shrnpm*! 
Shredded (ahrSd'dfid) ; p. pr. & rb. n. Shred- Rh^jl lor 
Milton, dino.] [OE. shreden^ schreden, AS. scre/i- 
tense, rfion; akin to OD. icAroodew, 0H6. ^cr^J/on, 
houROB, O. schroten. See Shred, w.] 1. To cut or tear into small 
:. 4(J, 4r.’ pieces, particularly narrow and long pieces, as of cloth 


streaked witlt blooil, occurring a sliort time before labor. 
7. {Minitig) A pale blue flame, at the top of a candle 


2. To lop; to prune; to trim. [OA«.] 

Shred'COCk' (-kSkO, n. {Zdol.) The fieldfare; — so 


flame, Indicating the presence of tire damp. Baymond. called from its harsh cry before rain. [Prov. Entj.^ 
Show bin, a broad sheet containing an advertisement . cutting or tc; 

in large letters. — Show box, a box containing sonie object mg into snreas. 


of curiosity carried round os a sliow. — Show card, an 
advertising placard ; also, a card for displaying saraplos. 
— Show caio, a glazed case, box, or cabinet for displaying 
and protecting shopkeepers’ wares, articles on exfdbition 
in museums, etc. - Show glass, a gloss which displays 
objects ; a mirror. — Show of han<U, a raising of hands to 


obiects ; a mirror. - Show of handi, a raising of hands to onrew isurp;, a. .wz/t h c, svmru t. mniEwu. j 

indicate judgment; as, the vote was taken by a show of Wicked ; malicious. [Obs."] ('hauoer. 

hands. — Show stons, a piece of glass or crystal supposed ShieW, n. [Seo ShRkw, n.] 1. Originally, a brawling, 
to have the property of exhibiting images of persons or turbiilent, vexatious person of either sex, but now re* 
thmgs not present, mdicatmg in that way future events, gtricted in use to females ; a brawler ; a scold. 

(-br5d^), n. {Jewtsh Antiq.) Bread of a man , . . grudgrth that .s/ircirt fl. e , bad men] have pros- 
exmbition ; loaves to set before God ; — the term used m perity, or cIbo that good men have iidverBity. rhann-r. 

translating the various phrases used in the Hebrew and a man had got a shrew to hia wife, ond there could be no 
Greek to designate the loaves of bread winch the priest quiet in the houee tor her. I 'Lstramw. 

of the week placed before the Lord on the golden table 2. [AS. scre/twa so called because supposed to bo 
in the sanctuary. They wore mode of fine flour unleav- venomous,] (;?oo/.) Any small 
ened, and were changed every Sabbath. The loaves, insectivore of the genus Sorex 
twelve in number, repreaent6<l the twelve tribes of Israel, ^nd several allied genera of 
Tltey were to be eaten by the priests only, and in the the family Sorecidm. In form 
Place. [Written also shewhread.'\ Mark ii. 20. ^nd color they resemble mice, 

Showier (sho'er), n. 1. One who shows or exhibits, hut thev have a lonircr anti 


2. That which is cut or tom off ; a piece. Hooker. 
Shred'dy (-dj^), a. Consisting of shreds. 

Shrodless, Having no shreds ; without a shn'd. 

And those which waved are shredlvs* duet ere now. lii/ron. 
Shrew (shr]j),«. [OE. .lArcwc, jcAmrc. Cf.KnREwn.] 
Wicked ; malicious. [Obs."] Chaucer. 

Shrew, n. [Seo ShRkw, o.] 1. Originally, a brawling, 


stricted in use to females ; a brawler ; a scold. 

A man , . . grudgrth that fl. e., bad men] have pros- 


lOW'er (sho'er), n. 1. One who shows or exhibits. 


2. That which shows 


and color they resemble mice, 
but they have a longer ana 


WycliJ. more pointed nose. Some of 



ShOW'er (.hou-Sr), «! [OE, .chhur. AS. i™r,- Wri the siSleat 5 «U fir", 

akm to D. .whoer. G. schauer^ OHG. ic«r, Icel. .^AtZr, 8w. mammals. ^ ^ ^ )• Ov) 

rV”Tl,« common European epodc, nro the l.ouro 
origin.] 1. A fall of rain bail of short duration, ahrew ( Crorid/tra amncu5) juid the erd shrew (.S’orcjn//- 


sometimes, but rarely, a like fall of snow. 

In drought or else showers. Chaucer. 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers. Milton. 
2. That which resembles a shower in falling or pass- 
ing through the air copiously and rapidly. 


garxa) (see under Erd). tn the United Status several 
Chaucer, species of A’orcr and Marina are common, as the broa<l- 


nosed shrew (Ji. vlaiijrAinu.f)t Cooiier’s siirew (.S’. Coo~ 
vari)^ and the snort-tailed, or mole, shrew (lUarinn 
hrevicuuda). The American water, or marsh, shrew' < AVo- 1 
sorex palu.dri.s), with fringed feet, l.s less common. The 


3. A copious supply bestowed. [72.] 

lie and my.'^olf 

nave travail'd In the groat sliower of your gil tR. 



Shrew Mole {Srahps aqunttms). 


ing with frequent showers of rain. 
2. Of or pertaining to a shower 


Shrewd (shrjid), a. [Cornpar. Shrewder (-er); su- 
perl. Shrewdest.] [Originally the p. p. of shrew, v. t.] 
1. Inclining to shrew ; disposing to curse or scold ; 


2. Of or pertaining to a shower or sliowers. ” Colors hence, vicious ; malicious ; evil ; wicked ; mischievous ; 
of the Jtiioiccrt/ areli.” Milton, vexatious ; rough ; unfair ; shrewisli. [OA.t.] Chancer. 


ShOW'l-ly (shiyT-iy), adv. In a showy manner ; 
ponipouslv ; with parade. 

ShOW'l’llME, n. The Quality or state of being showy ; 
pompousness ; great parade ; ostentation. 

ShOW^ing, n. 1. Appearance ; display ; exhibition. 
2. Preflcntation of facts ; statement, J. S. Mill. 

ShOW'ith, a. Bhowy ; ostentatious. Swift. 

Show'nuui (-man), n. ; pi. Showmen (-men). One 
who exhibits a snow ; a proprietor of a show. 


(•man), n. / pi. Showmen (- 
, show ; a primrietor of a show, 
5n), p. p. of Show. 


vy manner ; [Effypf] hath many shretrd havens, because ef the pront rnckx 
that ben strong and danperoua to pass by. Sir ,/. ilandvriVe. 
leincr showv • Everv of this happy number 

® ^ ’ That have endured shrewd dayu nnd nighta with us. Shak. 

exhibition. 2. Artful; wily; cunning; arch. 

J. S. Mill. These women are shrewd tempters with their tongiiem. Shak. 

Swift. 3. Able or clever in practical affairs ; sharp in biiai- 
i-tnen). One ness; astute; sharp-witted; sagacious; keen; a?, a 
shrewd observer ; a shrewd design ; a ahreivd reply. 

Profegflinp to dcRpifle the ill opinion of mankind crentcH a 
or apartment ^hrnvd suapK lon that we have deaerved it. Seeker. 

,8yn. -7 Keen; critical; subtle; artful; astute; saga- 


SbOWll (shSn), /). p. of DHOW. Profegflinp to dcRpioe the ill opinion o 

SllOW'TOOm^ (shS'rCbmOi «• 1* A room or apartment ^hmvd suapK-lon that we have deaerved it. 
where a show is exhibited. Syn. -- Keen ; critical ; subtle ; ari 


2. A room where merchandise is exposed for sale, or J disceniing ; acute ; penetrating. Shrewd, Saoa- 

where samples are displayed. <^*o*^8* who is shrewd is kt^n to detect errors, to 

^ “• SHopB« (-T-Sr) ; .,perl. 

DHOWiEST.] M^ng a show , attracting attention ; pre- sagacious, which implies a comprehensive as vi^ell as pen- 
senting a marked appearance ; ostentatious ; gay ; gaudy, etratlng mind, whereas shrewd does not. 


A present of everything that was rich and showy. Addison. 

; ttaudy ; gorgeous ; fine ; mag- 
nificent ; grand ; stately ; sumptuous ; pompous. 

(shrSg), n. [Cf. Scrag.] A twig of a tree cut 


A present of everything that was rich and shou^y. Addison. — SlUEWd^y, adv. — SllTOWd^llMS, n. 

Syn. — Splendid ; gay; gaudy; gorgeous; fine; mag- Slirow^lsh (shinGsh), a. Having the qualities of a 
nificent; grand; stately; sumptuous; pompous. shrew; having a scolding disposition ; froward ; peevish. 

fiSinW (shrSg), n. [Cf. Scrag.] A twig of a tree cut My wife Is »Ar«cw/i when I keep not hours. Shak. 

^ ^ —Bhrew'Uih-ly, adv. — Shrew'lJUi-negg, n. 

nrag, V. t. To tnm, as trees ; to lop. [O^i.v.] Slirew^moiUie’' (-mous^), n. {Zoal.) A shrew ; espe- 

SliniS'm <-g»r), n. One who lops ; one who trims cially, the erd shrew, 
ire^ lOos.l Ifuloet. Shriek (shrSk), v. I. [imp. &p. ». 8HRntKBD(shr5kt ); 

ShnUtt (»hr«m), V. t. [Cf. Shrink.] To cause to p. pr. <fe vb. n. Bhrikkino.] [OE. schrikesi, originally 
Ebri^ or •hrivel with cold ; to benumb. [Prov. Eng.'\ the same word as E. screech. See Screech, and cf, 
jranuik (shrXnk), imp. of Bhrwk. Bckkak.] To utter a loud, sharp, shrill sound or cry, as 

Shnp (shrSpy, In. [Cf. Scrap, and Scrape.] A dosome birds and beasts; to scream, as in a sudden fright, 
ShniM (shrSp), f place baited with chaff to entice Jn horror or anguish, 
birds. [Written ^so scrap.] [Obs.] Bp. Bedell. It wa« the owl that shrieked. Shak. 

(shrSp'nfil), a. Applied as an appellation xt thl* *bc shrieked aloud ; the mournful train 

to a kind of shell invented by Gen. H. Shrapnel of the Echoed her grief. Pryden. 


fiSinW (shrSg), n. [Cf. Scrag.] A twig of a tree cut My wife 1 b « 

off. [(76 a] _ Shrew'lsh-ly, ad 

Bhras, V. t. To trim, as trees ; to lop. [O^ v.] Shrow^moiUie’' (-1 

Shimg^Str <-g*r), n. One who lops ; one who trims cially, the erd shrew, 
V . r... « , Shriek (Bhr6k),t’. 

ShnUtt (shram), v. t. [Of. Shrink.] To cause to p. pr. & vb, n. Shr 


Shra^^el (shrSp'nfil), a. Applied as an appellation 
to a kind of shell invented by Gen. H. Shrapnel of the 


Shriek (shrSk), v. t. To utter sharply and shrilly j to 

utter in or with a shriek or shrieks. 

On lop whereof aye dwelt the ghostly OWl, 

Shrieking his baleful note. SpenSer. 

She shrieked hill name 

To the dark woods. Moore. 

Shriek, n. A sharp, shrill outcry or scream ; a shrill, 
wild cry such as is caused by sudden or extreme terror, 
pain, or the like. 

Shrieks, clamors, murmurs, fill the frighted town. Drydm. 

Shriek owl. (a) The screech owl. (6) The swift; 

— so called from Its cry. 

Bhrlek'er (-Sr), n. One who utters a shriek. 

Shllev'al (shrev^al), a. Of or pertaining to a sheriff. 

Shriav^al-ty (-ty), n. [Contr. from sheriffalty. Bee 
Shrikvb, n.. Sheriff.] Tlio oflaco, or sphere of jurisdic- 
tion, of a sheriff ; sheriffalty. 

It was ordained by 28 Edward I. that the people shall have 
election of aheriff in every shire where the shrievalty is not of 
inheritance. jJtackstone. 

Shrieve (shrSv), n. [Oontr. from OE. shercre. Seo 
Sheriff.] A sheriff. [Ohs.] Shak. 

Shrieve, v. t. To shrive ; to question. [06^.] ‘‘ She 
gan him soft to shrieve.'' Spetiser. 

Shrift (shrift), n. [OE. shrift, schrift, AS. serif t, fr. 
sciyan to shrive. See Shrive.] 1. Tlie act of shriving. 

In shrift and preaching is my diligence. Chaueer. 

2. Confession made to a priest, and the absolution 
consequent upon it. Chaucer , 

Have you got leave to go to shrij't to-dsy ? Shak. 
Therefore, my lord, nddri’RR you to your shrift, 

And be yourm-lf ; for you must die this ineUmt. Howe. 

Bhrlft father, a priest to whom confession is made. 

Shrlght (sbrit), 0 &.V. imp. & p. p. of Shriek. 

Slio cried ulwiiy nnd shriyht. Chaucer. 

Shrlght, n. [Sco Shriek.] A shriek; sliriekliig. 
[0/>.v,] Spenser, ” All hoarse for .tArV///;/.” Chaucer. 

Shrike (slirik), n. [Akin to led. skrikja a shrioker, 
tlie wlirike, and E. shriek; cf. AS, .terfe a 
thrush. Seo Shriek, tm’.] (Zudl.) Auy otio 
of numerous species of osciuine birds of tho 
family Laniidw, having a strong booked bill, 
toothed at the tip. Most shrikes 
are insectivorous, but the common 
European gray shrike {Lnyiius 

northcni shrike (ff. 

others,' kill mice, small 
birds, etc. , nnd often im- 
pale them on thorns, and 
arc, on that account, 
“j ^ called also 

t ^ under BirrcHEn. 


With showers of Btones he drives tlicm far away. Pope, common European water shrows are Crossopus fodiens, 


and the oared slirow (see under Oared). 

Earth shrew, any shrewlike burrowing animal of the 
family Centetidx, as tho tendrac. — Elephant shrew, 


Blioww bath, a bath in which water i. showered from 

fififl HldciA filsn InUSK BiITOWe SOO B»iV8r EllirOWt till 

! r • f * J / - aquatic West African insectivore iPotamogale vclox) ro- 

Show er, V. t. [tmp. &p. p. Showered (-erd) , p. pt. Beinbling a weasel in form nnd size, but having a large 
& vb. n. Showering. J 1. To water with a shower ; to flattenea and crested tail adapted for rapid swimming, 
wet copiously with rain. It foods on fishes. — Shrew moio, a common large liorth 

Lest It again dissolve and sAotcer the earth. Miltm. American mole (iS'co(oy« 

2. To bestow liberally; to distribute or scatter In 
abundance; to rain. cent 

CnPflar s favor, * . ra 

That ff/foicers down greatneas on hid friends. Adilison. 8uI6W, V, t. [nee 

Showier, v. /. To rain in showers; to fall, as in a Shrew, a., and cf. Be- 
shower or showers. Shak. siiiutw.] To boshrew ; 

Show'er-ful (-fill), ff. Full of showers. Tennyson, to curse. [Obs.] “I „ 

Showier -l-neSS (-I-nSs), n. Quality of being showery, shreio myRuXi." Chancer. 

BhOW'er-less, G. Rainle.ss; free from showers. Slirowd (shrjid), a. [( 

Show'er-y (-y), a. 1. Raining In showers ; abound- per/. Shrewdest.] [Origii 


Loggerhead Shrike (/.aniitf ‘ 

vicianus). The aiit shrikes, 

• or Dush shrikes, are 

clamatorial birds of the family Formicaridx. The cuckoo 
shrikes of the East Indies and Austr.alia are Oscinos of 
tlie family Campephagidm. The drongo shrikes of the 
same regions belong to the related family JHcruridiv. 
See Drongo. 

Crow shrike. See under Crow. — Shrike thrush, (a) 
Any one of several species of Asiatic timnline birds of 
the genera Thamnocataphus, (/amp.sorhyn<;hus, and al- 
lies. ib) Any one of several species of shrikelike Austra- 
lian singing birds of the genus Colluricinvln. — Shrike tit. 
(a) Any one of several Australian birds of the genus Fal- 
cmiculus, having a strong toothed bill and sharp clawp. 
They creep over the bark of trees, like titmice, in search 
of insects, (h) Any one of several species of small Asi- 
atic birds belonging to A//o/rtM.s, P/cra/ZriuA Cntia, Mi- 
ovtila, and allied genera, related to the true tits. Called 
also hill tit. — Swallow shrike. See under Swallow. 

Shrill (shrTI), a. [Compar. Shriller (-§r); .snpcrl. 
Shrillest.] [OK. shril, scnril ; akin to LG. schrell, G. 
schrill. Seo Shrill, v. i. ] Acute ; sharp ; piercing ; 
having or emitting a sharp, piercing tone or sound 
said of a sound, or of that wlilch produces a sound. 

Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give 
To sounds confused. Shak. 

I.,ct winds be shrill, let waves roll high. Jlf/ron. 

Shrill, n. A shrill sound. [06 a] Spenser. 

Shrill, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Shrilled (shrlld) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Shrilling.] [(5e. schrillen, akin to G. schril- 
Irn ; cf. AS. sernMetan to resound loudly, led. skr'olta 
to jolt, 6w. skralla to slirill, Nonv. skryia, skrtda. Cf. 
Skirl.] To utter an acute, piercing sound; to sound 
with a sharp, shrill tone ; to liccome shrill. 

Break we our pipes, that shrilled as loud as lark. Spenser. 

No sounds were heard but of the shrilling cock. Goldsmith. 

IHb voice shrilled with passion. X. IVallace. 

ShrUl, f . t. To utter or express in a shrill tone ; to 
cause to moke a shrill sound. 

How poor Andromache shrills her dolors forth. Shak. 

Bhrlll'-gorged^ (-K^irjdO* a. Having a throat which 
produces a shrill note. [72.] Shak. 

ShrUl'neMI, n. The quality or state of being shrill. 

ShrlU'otongllOd^ (-tflngdQ, a. Having a shrill voice. 
” Wlien shrllNovgned Fulvia scolds.” Shak, 

ShrUay, adv. In a shrill manner; acutely; witli a 
sharp sound or voice. 

Shrilly, a. Somewhat shrill. [Poetic"] Sir W. Scott. 

Sonio kept up a thnlly mellow sound. Keats. 

Shtiinp (shrimp), V. t. [Cf. AS. sci'imman to dry 
up, wither, MHO, schrimpfen to shrink, G. schmiU’ 
pfen, Dan. skrumpe, skrumpes, Dan. & Sw. skrumpen 
shriveled. Of. Borimp, Shrink, Srbtvil.] To contraot; 
to shrink. [06 f.] 

filutinp, n. [OK. FArffnp;— probably BO named from lts 
shriveled appearance. Si^ SHRUir, v.] 1. (Zodl.) (a) 
Any one of numerous tpeoies of maoruran Crustacea 
belonging to Crangon ana various allied genera, having a 


file, sen^itc, cAre, ftm, firm, j*sk, final, (|U ; Bve, ovont, dnd, ffirn, recent ; Ico, Idea, HI ; Old, Obey, Orb, Odd ; 


SHBIMFEB 


SHUNT 


■!endi«r body and long legs. Many of them are need aa 

lood. The lareer klnda are called 

also prawns. See lUust, of Dbcap- / \ /^\ 

OOA. (&) In a more general eeuae, / \ / \ 

any speciea ol the macruran tribe f \ f \ 

Carideay or any speciea of the or- I 1 / | 

der Soliizopoda, having a similar | I I I 

form, (c) In a loose sense, any I I 

small crustacean, Including some ‘ . 

amphlpods and oven certain ento- 

mostracans ; as, the fairy shrimp, 

and brine shrimp. Bee under 

Fahiy, and Bru^. ^ 

2. Figuratively, a Uttle wrinkled 1^4 

man ; a dwarf ; — in contempt. 

This weak and wrltblod shrimp. Sh(tl. \~1 

Opoiram shrimp. {ZouL) Bee un- W 

der Opossum. — Specter shrimp, or W 1 

Skeleton shrimp (Zoo/.), any slender } j 7 

amphipod crustacean of the genus 
CapreUa and allied genera. See 
Jllust. under Lacmodipoda.-- Shrimp 
catcher {Zool,), the little tern (AVer- ^ 

no minuta). — Shrimp net, a dredge Common Shrimp 
net fixed upon a pole, or a sweep i Or angm vulgaris). 
net dragged over the fishing ground. 

Slllillip'or (shrTmp'Sr), n. One who fishes for shrimps. 

Shrine (shrin), n. [OE. schrin. AS. serin, from L. 
scrinium a case, chest, box.] 1. A case, box, or recep- 
tacle, especially one in which are deposited sacred relics, 
as the bones of a saint. 

2. Any sacrod place, os an altar, tomb, or the like. 

Too weak the sacred shrine to guard. Jiyron. 

3 . A place or object hallowed from its history or asso- 
ciations ; os, a shrine of art. 

Bhrlns, V. t. To enshrine ; to place reverently, as in 
a shrine. “A’Anncd In his sanctuary.” Milton. 

Shrink (shrlpk), v. i, [imp. Shbank (shrSiik) or 
SimuNK (shrank) ; p.p. Shrunk or Shrunken (ahrfink'’ii), 
but the latter IS now seldom used except a« a participial 
adjective; p.pr. & vb. n. Shrinking.] [OE. shrinken, 
schrinken, ha. scrincan ; akin to OD. sckrincken, and 
probably to 8w. skrynka a wrinkle, skrynkla to wrinkle, 
to rumple, and E. shrimp, n. & v., scrimp. Of. Shrimp.] 

1. To wrinkle, bend, or curl ; to shrivel ; hence, to 
contract into a less extent or compass ; to gather to- 
gether ; to become compacted. 

And on a broken reed he still did stay 

Hu feeble steps, which whcii'hard thereon he laj'. 

Speuitt’r. 

1 have not found that water, by mixture of ashes, will shrink 
or draw into less room. Jiavou. 

Against this Arc do I shrink up. Shak. 

And shrink like parchment in consuming Are. Di'iiden. 

All the boards did shrink. Coleridge. 

2. To withdraw or retire, as from danger; to decline 
action from fear ; to recoil, as in fear, horror, or distress. 

What happier natures shrink ut with affright, 

The hard inliahitant contiyuls is right. 7’o;>e. 

They assisted us against the Thebans when you shrank from 
the task. Jowett ( Thncyd.). 


They assisted us against the Thebans when you shrank from 
the task. JowcH ( Thncyd.). 

3. To express fear, horror, or pain by contracting the 
body, or part of it ; to shudder ; to quake. [7?.] ^hak. 

shrink, r. t. 1. To cause to contract or shrink ; as, 
to shrink flannel by immersing it In boiling water. 

2. To draw back ; to withdraw. [Oft^.] 

The Llbyc Ilammon shnnks his horn. Milton. 

To shrink on (Metch.), to flx (one piece or part) firmly 
around (another) by natural contraction in cooling, os a 
tire on a wheel, or a hoop upon a cannon, which is made 
slJghtly smaller than the part it is to fit, and expanded 
by heat till it can be slipped into place. 

Shrink, n. The act of shrinking ; shrinkage ; con- 
traction ; also, recoil ; withdrawal. 

Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 

That 1 hud less to praise. Leigh Hunt. 

Shrink'a^e (-aj ; 48), n. 1. The act of shrinking ; a 
contraction into loss bulk or measurement. 

2. The amount of such contraction ; the bulk or di- 
mension lost by shrinking, as of grain, castings, etc. 

3. Decrease in value ; depreciation. [Collog.'] 

Bhrlnk'ar (-Sr), n. One who shrinks ; one who with- 
draws from danger. 

Bhrlnklng, a. & n. from Shrink. 

BhrlnklM head {Founding), a body of molten metal 
connected with a mold for the purpose of supplying 
metal to compensate for the shrinkage of the castmg ; — 
called also sinking head, and riser. 

Bhrink'ing-ly, adv. Ill a shrinking manner. 

Bhrlv^al-ty (shrlv'al-tj^), n. Shrievalty. Johnson. 

BhXlTO (shriv), V. i, [imp, Shuivkd (shrlvd) or 
Bhrovh (shrflv) ; p, p, Shrivrn ?slirTv'’u) or Shrivbu ; p. 
pr, & vh, n. Shriving.] [OE. shriven, schnven, AS. 
scrlfan to shrive, to impose penance or punishment; 
akin to OFries. skrTva to impose punishment; cf, OS. 
bi.rATJftfln to be troubled. Cf. Shrift, Shrovetide.] 

1. To hear or receive the confession of ; to administer 
confession and absolution to ; — said of a priest as the 
agent. 

That they shonld tftrhfe their pariahloners. Piers Plowman. 
poubtlos* he . shrives tlii* woman, . . . 

Else ne’er could ho bo long protract his spcoch. Shak. 

Till my guilty soul bo shriven. Lonafellow. 

2. To confess, and receive absolution ; — used roflex- 
Ivoly. 

Oet you to the church and shrive youraelf. lieau. 8e FI. 

ShrlTo, V. i, To receive confessions, as a priest ; to 
administer confession and absolution. Spenser. 

Bhriv'el (Bhrlv'’l), V, i, [imp. & p. p. Shriveled 
(-’I d) or Bhritellbd ; n. pr. A vb. n. Bhbivelino or 
eRBrvELLiNa.] [Probably akin to shrimp, shrink; cf. 
diaL AS. sorepa to pine away, Norw. sk^pa to waste, 
transitory, frail, Sw. skrhplig feeble, Dan. 
s^obelig, loel, skrjiLpr brittle, frail.] To draw, or be 
drawn, into wrinkles ; to shrink, and form corrugations ; 


as, a leaf shrivels In the hot sun ; tho skin shrivels with 
age ; — often with up. 

Bhilv'el (8hrlv'’l\ V. t, To cause to shrivel or con- 
tract ; to cause to shrink into corrugations. 

Bbrty'ra. (shrlv^’n), p. p. of Bimiva. 

BhtlT^er (shriv'Sr), n. One wlio shrives ; a confessor. 

BhXlV'lng, n. Shrift ; confession. Spenser. 

Bhroff (shrSf), n. [Ar. sarrt^.] A banker, or changer 
of moi^. [East Indies’\ 

Skron^age (-tj ; 48), n. The examination of coins, and 
tho separation of the good from the debased. [East 
Indies] 

Blirood (shrobd). v. t. [Cf. Shrouu.] [Written also 
shroud, and shrowa.] To trim ; to lop, [Prou. Eng.] 

Shroud (aliroud), n. [OE. shroud, shrud, schrud, 
AS. scrUd a garment, clotlUng ; akin to Icel. skrufs the 
shrouds of a ship, furniture of a church, a kind of stnlT, 1 
Bw. skrud dress, attire, and E. shred. Bee Shred, and 
cf. Shrood.] 1. That which clothes, covers, conceals, 
or protects ; a garment. Piers Plowman, 

Swaddled, as new born, in sable shrouds. Sandys. 

2. Especially, the dress for the dead ; a winding sheet. 

“ A dead man in his shroud.^* Shak. 

3. That which covers or shelters like a shroud. 

J ura answers through her misty shroud. Byron. 

4 A covered place used as a retreat or shelter, as a 
cave or don ; also, a vault or crypt. [Ohs.] 

The shroud to which he won 
nia fair-eyed oxen. Chapman. 

A vault, or shroud, as under a church. WithuU. 

6. The branching top of a tree ; foliage. [.R.] 

The Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon, with fair branches and 
with a shadowing shroud. Bzek, xxxi. .3. 

6. pi. {Naui.) A set of ropes serving as stays to sup- 
port the masts. The lower shrouds are secured to the 
sides of vessels by heavy iron bolts and are passed around 
the head of the lower masts. 

7. {Mach.) One of the two annular plates at the pe- 
riphery of a water wheel, which form the sides of tho 
buckets ; a shroud plate. 

Bowsprit shrouds (Nuut.), ropes extending from the 
head or the bowHi>rit to the sides of the vessel. — Fnttock 
shrouds {Nnut.), iron rods connecting the topmast rigging 
with the lower rigging, passing over tho edge of tho top. 
— Shroud plato. (a) (Aowf.) An iron plate extending from 
tho dead-eyes to the ship’s side. Jfani. JSav. Encyc. {b) 
{Mach.) A shroud. See def. 7, above. 

Bhixmd, V. t. [imp. &jp. p. Shrouded ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Shrouding.] [Cf. AS. scr^dan. Bee Shroud, n.] 

1. To cover with a shroud ; especially, to inclose in a 
winding sheet ; to dress for the grave. 

The ancient Kcyptlan muminioB were shrouded in a number 
of folds of linen Besmeared with gums. JUicon. 

2. To cover, as with a shroud ; to protect completely ; 
to cover so as to conceal ; to hide ; to veil. 

One of these trees, with all Ms young ones, may shroud four 
hundred horsemen. .Sir ))'. liukiyh. 

Some tempeBt ri»*e. 

And blow out all the stars that light the skies. 

To nhroud my shame. Dryden. 

BhiOUd, V. i. To take shelter or harbor. [(?/>«.] 

If your stray atlendance bo yet lodged, 

Or shroud witliin these hmits. Milton. 

Bhrond, v. t. To lop. Sec Shrood. 

Bhroud'ed, a. Provided with a sliroud or shrouds. 


Shrouded gear {Mach.), a cogw'hccl or pinion having 
flanges which form closed ends to the Bp,ace8 between 
tlio teeth and thus strengthen the teeth oy tying them 


together. 

Bhrond'lng, n. The shrouds. See Shroud, n., 1. 

Bhrond'—liid^ (*lEd^), a. Composed of four strands, 
and laid right-handed with a heart, or center ; — said of 
rope. See Jllust. under Cordage. 

BhrOUdlQU, a. Without a shroud. 

Shroad'y (*5^), a. Affording slmlter. [/?.] Milton. 

Bhrovo (shrSv), imp. of Shrive. 

Bhrovo Sunday, Quinquagosima Sunday. — Shrove Tues- 
day, the Tuesday following Quinquagesima Bmiday, and 
precoding the first day 01 Lent, or Ash Wednesday. It 
was fonnerly customary in England, on this day, for the 
people to confess their sins to their parish priests, after 
which they dined on pancakes, or fritters, and the iKva- 
siou became one of inorriment. The bell rung on this day 
is iiopularly called Pancake Bell, and tho day itself Pan- 
cake Tuesday. P. Cyc. 

BhrOYe, r. i. To join In the festivities of Bh’ ovetlde ; 
hence, to make merry. [(?/«.] J. Fletcher. 

Bhrove'tido^ (-tid'), n. [From shrive to take a con- 
fession (OE. imp. shrof, AS. serdf) -f- tide.] The days 
immediately preceding Ash Wednesday, especially the 
period between the evening before Quinquagesima Sun- 
day and the momlim of Ash Wednesday. 

jeUirOY''lllE, n. The festivity of Shrovetide. [0 /m.] 

Bhrow (shro), n. A shrew. [Oft.?.] Shak, 

Shrowd (shroud), r. t. See Shrood. [Prov. Eng.] 

Bhrab (shrftb), n. [Ar. .?/»>/>, .shurb, a drink, bevomgo, 
fr. shariha to drink. Ot. Bmur, Bhrrbet.] A liquor 
composed of vegt^tablo acid, especially lemon juice, and 
sugar, with spirit to preserve It. 

Shrub, n. [OE. schrob, AS. scroh, scrobb ; akin to 
Norw. skinibba the dwarf cornel tree.] (Pot.) A woody 
plant of less siie than a tree, and usually with several 
stems from the same root. 

Bhrab, 11 . f. Tolop; to prune. [Oft«.] Anf/erwn (1573). 

BhmVber-y (-b«r-j^), n. ; pi . Shrubberies (-Is). 

1 . A collection of shrubs. 

2 . A place where shrubs are planted. Macaulay. 

8hmiPbl-ll9M (-bl-nSs), ft. Quality of being shrubby. 


8hmiPbl-ll9M (-bl-nSs), ft. Quality of being shrubby. 
Shrubby (-by), a, {Compar. Shrubbier (-bT-5r); 
superl. Shrubbiest.] 1 . ^11 of shrubs. 

2. Of the nature of a shrub: resembling a shrub. 
“Nftruftfty browse.** J, Philips. 

Bhrublest, a. Having no dirubs. Byron. 

Bhrnfl (shrttf), n. [Cf. ScRurr, Scurf.] Rubbiait. 


Specifically : (o) Dross or refuse of metals. [06.v.] (ft) 
Light, dry wood, or stuff used for fuel. [Prov. Eng.] 
Bfarug (sttrfig), V. t. [imp. & j>. p. Bhruooed (shrnga) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Bhruooinq (-gmgV] [Probably akin to 
shrink, p. p. shrunk ; cf. Dan. skrugge, skrukke, to stoop, 
dial. Bw. skmkka, skruga, to crouch.] To draw up or 
contract (the shoulders), eapociolly by way of expressing 
dislike, dread, doubt, or the like, 
lid shrugs hia Bhouldors when you talk of sccuritieii. Addison. 
Bhrug, V. i. To raise or draw up the shoulders, as in 
expressing dislike, dread, doubt, or the like. 

They prln, they shrug. 

They bow, they snarl, they suutch, they hug. Sw\ft. 
Shrug, n. A drawing np of the slioulders, — a motion 
usually expressing dislike, dread, or doubt. 

The SpaniordR talk in dialnaucH 
Of heiidK and shutilderfi, nodti and shrugs. Iludihras. 
Bhrunk'en (Bhrflnk'’n), p. p. & a. from Shrink. 
Bhuok (bhtik), n.” A shock of grain. [Prov. J:'lng.] 
Shuck, n. [Perhaps akin to G. schote a husk, p^, 
sliell.] 1. A shell, husk, or pod ; especially, tlto outer 
covering of such nuts as the hickory nut, butternut, pea- 
nut, and chestnut. 

2. The shell of an oyster or clam. [ U. 

Shuck, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Biiucked (shukt) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Shucking.] To deprive of the Hbucks or husks ; 
as, to shuck walnuts, Indian corn, oysters, etc. 

Shnek^er (*S0, n. One who shucks oysters or clams. 
ShUd'der (shnd'dSr), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Shuddered 
(-dSrd); p. pr. & vh. n. Shuddering.] [OK. shodcren, 
schuderen ; akin to LO. schuddem, D. schndden to shake, 
08. skuddian, G. schandem to Bhuddor, schuttcln to 
shake, schutten to pour, to shed, OHG. scutiev, scuicn, to 
shake.] To tremble or shake with fear, horror, or aver- 
sion ; to shiver with cold; to quake. “With shudder- 
ing horror pale.” Milion. 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid rone. Cohhnnth . 
Bhnd'der, n. Tlie act of shuddering, as with fear. Shak. 
Bhud'der-lng-ly, adv. In a shuddering manner. 
Shude (shud), n. The husks and other rc fuse of rice 
mills, used to aaultorate oil cake, or linseed cake. 

Shul'fle (shtlf'f’l), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Shuffled 
(-f’ld) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Shuffling (-flTug).] [Originally 
the same word as scujjle, and properly a freq. of shove. 
See Shove, and Bcdfple ] 1. To shove one way and tho 
other ; to push from one to another ; as, to shujjle money 
from hand to hand. 

2. To mix by pushing or shoving; to confuse ; to 
throw into disorder; especially, to clumge the relative 
positions of, as of the cards in a pack. 

A man may shuffle cards or rattle dice from noon to midnight, 
without tracing a new idea in his mind. Bainbler. 

3 . To remove or introduce by artificial confusion. 

It was contrived by your enemies, and shunted into the papers 
that were scir.cd. Dryden. 

To shuffla off, to push off; to rid one’s self of. — To 
shuffle up, to throw together in haste ; to make up or form 
ill confusion or with fraudulent disorder ; as, he shuffled 
up a peace. 

Siiuf^fle, V. i. 1. To change the relative position of 
cards in a pack ; as, to shuffle and out. 

2. To change one’s position ; to shift ground ; to evade 
questions ; to resort to equivocation ; to prevaricate. 

I myHt'lf, . . . hiding mine honor in my neceBsity, am fain to 
shujUlc. Shak. 

3. To use arts or expedients ; to make sldft. 

Your life, good maetcr, 

Muft shuffle for iDsolf. Shak. 

4. To move in a slovenly, dragging manner; to drag 
or scrape tlio feet in walking or dancing. 

The aged creature came 

Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand- Keats. 

Syn,— To equivocate; prevaricate; quibble; cavil; 
shift ; BOjihisticate ,* juggle. 

ShUllle, n. 1. The act of shuffiing ; a mixing con- 
fusedly ; a slovenly, dragging motion. 

The unguided agitation and rude shuffles of matter. Bentley. 
2 . A trick ; an artifice ; an evasion. 

The gifts of nature are beyond all shams and skiffles. 

L' Estrange. 

Shni^de-boarfi^ (-b5rdO, n. See Bhoyelboard. 
Bhul^Ue-cap^ (-kSp')» ’»• A play performed by shak- 
ing mon^ in a hat or a cap. [E.] Arbuthuot. 

^nl'fier (sUllf'fler), n. 1. One who shuffles. 

2. {Zo'dl.) Either one of the three common American 
scaup ducks. See Scanp duck, under Scaup. 

Shul^fle-wing^ (-f’l-wIngO, n. (Zo'dl.) Tho liedge 
sparrow. [I*roi\ Eng,] 

Bboim^ (-filng), a. 1. Moving with a drugging, 
scraping stop. “ A shuffling nag.” Shak. 

2. Evasive ; as, a shuffling excuse. T. Burtiei. 

Shiil'IlUif-ly, adv. In a shuffling manner. 

Bhilg (shng), V. t. [Cf. Shrug.] 1. To writhe tho 
body so as to produce friction against one’s clothes, as 
do those who have the itch. [/’»oi>. Eng.] Ilalliudl. 
2. Hence, to crawl ; to sne^. [Gfti.] 

Tliero I 'll sftiig in and get a noble countenance. Ford. 
Bhb'nuiO (shu'mSk), n. (Bot.) Sumac. 

Bbnn (shtln), v. t. [imp. & p.p. Shunned (shQiid) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Shunning.] [OK. shunicn, schwiicn, scho- 
nien, AS. scunian, .fceonian ; cf. D. schuinen to bIojh), 
schuin oblique, sloping, Icel. skunda, skynda, to hasten. 
Cf. Schooner, Scoundrei., Shunt.] To avoid ; to keep 
clear of ; to get out of the way 01 ; to escape from ; to 
eschew ; as, to shun rocks, shoals, vice. 

I am pure from the blood of all men. For I have not shunned 
to dedans unto you all the counaol of God. Acts xx. ini, 

Scarcity and want shall shun you. Shak. 

Syn. — See Avoid. 

Sbnn^BMif a. Not to be shunned ; inevitable ; un- 
avoidable. [JB.l “(S'Aim/fw destiny.” Shak. 

E^nnt (shlln^, V. t. [imp. A p. Shunted ; p- p>‘- 


11»e, finite, r\fdc, full, ilp, firn ; pit ; fdbd, fdht; out, oil; ehair; bo; sins, ink; tliin ; boN ; zii 
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&, vb, n. Shuntino.] [Prov. B., to move from, to put off, ihuttlee with different wlwd threadf, which ^ paM^ 
fr. OB. shunten, schunten, schounten ; cf. D. schuinte a back I® * Sf *alielf 

•i«nt ainnA infli xknnda to haatAii Of filftiM 1 1 Tn ^be oioth woveu. — SnuttU raoa, a aoix of sneii 

slant, slope, loel. iKunaaxxi uasMu. o^m.j j.. xo . loom, beneath the warn, sdontr which the shuttle 


move from. {Obs, or Prov, Eng A i passes ; a channel or guide along which the shuttle 

2. To cause to move suddenly; to giro a sudden fji a sewing machine. - Shnttis shell iZoot.U any 


in a loom, beneath the warp, sdong which the shuttle 
passes ; a channel or guide along which the shuttle passes 


start to ; to shove. [Obs. or Prov, Eng. 


train or a car upon a side track ; to switch off ; to sJjlft. • , ^ - 

. aS'U«(.hHnD,i-.l. To more backward. 

4. (hlec.) To provide with a riiunt; ai^ to shunt a j„5fori^l like a .huttlo. 

.. ; rr nff I bttd to fly far and wide, shuttling athwart the big Bn- , 

Shunt (shfiut^, r. ji. To go aside , to turn off. wherever hie oalls and pauece lied to be. Carli/k. j 

Shunt, n. [Cf. D. slant, slope, decllvitv. glmt'tleKlOCk'' (-kSkO, n. A cork stuck with \ 

See Shunt, r /.] 1. (Eai/road) A turning off to a side feathers, winch is to be struck by a 

or short track, tliat the principal tr^ may be left battledoor in play; also, the play 

2. (A^/cc.) A conducting circuit joining two points in Itself. r » 

a conductor, or the terminals of a galvanometer or dyna- W R ShUtHe-OOCk r. t. To send or 

mOj BO as to form a parallel or derived circuit through bandy ; as, to 


, ^ one of numerous species of marine gastropods of 

3. To turn off to one aide ; especially, to turn off, as a tlie genus Vo/vu, or Aodiwj, having a smooth, 
aiii or a car upon a side track ; to switch off ; to sJdft. epinale-ahaped shell prolonged into a channel at 


1 httd to fly far and wide, shuttling athwart the big Ba- 
bel, wherever hie oalls and pauses had to be. Carlf/k. | 
ati^ef«su/Mielc/ (.k5k0, n. A cork stuck with | 
feathers, wliicli is to be struck by a 

IW 

WhOI Shnt'Ue-OOok, r. t. To Mild or 


which a i>ortlon of the current may pass, for the purpose ' 
of regulating the amount passing in the main circuit. \ 

3. {Gunnery) The shifting of the studs on a projectile 
from the deep' to the shallow sides of the grooves in its o n 
discharge from a shunt gun. cl 

Shunt dytiaino(A/ec.), a dynamo in wlilch the field cir- 
cuit is connected with the main circuit so as to form a p 


cult is connected with the main circuit so as to form a Shwan'—unil 
shunt to the Utter, thus employing a portion of the cur- 
rent from the armature to maintain the field. — Shunt „ 
gun, a firearm having shunt rifling. See under RiruNo. ^ dhtmt 

Shot (slifit), V. t. [tmp. Jt p. p. Shut ; p. pr. Si vb. ^ frightened , timid , os, & Ahy bird, 

n. Shutting.] [OB. shutlen, schutten, shrtten, .schitten. The horse* of the arrny . . -Wfe longer sAj/, but wmi d 

AS. seyffan ti shut or look up (akin to D. scLttm, G. 

schiitzm to protect), properly, to fasten with a bolt or Rosorvod ; coy ; disinchned to familiar approach, 

bar shot across, fr. AS. scedtan to shoot. V169. See . What makes you so my good friend? There ’s nobody 
Shoot.] 1. To close so as to hinder ingress or egress ; lore* you better than I . Arbuthnnt. 

as, to .mui a door or a gate ; to shut one’s eyes or mouth. embarraMcd look of /jAv dietrew , 

2. To forbid entram-e into; to prohibit; to b«ri a., - . And .haioclnccdn™. Ho.d.norfJ, 

to shut the ports of a country by a blockade. ®* Cautioii. , wa^ , ntiapicions. 

tv. nat aw a aa ujua au I - 4 I am vfiry «Ay of using corfosivc Iiquor* in the prcpamtlou of 

Shall tlmt be shut to man which to the beast medicines. " *> ^ poylc. 

wa _ isopen ? . Princes are, by wisdom of state, somewhat sAj/ of their Hiicce*- 

3. To preclude ; to exclude ; to bar out. “ Shut from aors. Hir 11. Hotton. 

every shore.” Dryden. To light shy. See under Fight, u. f. 

4. To fold together ; to close over, as the fingers ; to g. p. p. /ghij) . p, ^r. A t’6. n. 

close by bringing the parts together; as, to shut the Shtino.] [From Shv, a.] To start suddenly aside 
hand ; to shut a book. through fright or suspicion ; — said especially of horses. 

To shut in. (a) To inclose ; to confine. ” Tlio Lord ShV, v. t. To throw sidewise with a jerk ; to fling ; 


¥ to88 to and fro ; to bandy ; as, to U 
shuttlecock words. Thackeray, u 
Shnt'Ud-cork' (.k6rk0, n. 

Bee Shuttlecock. 

°,d'sh,dU? Slint'Uo-wto#' (-wiv'). <■*’. '^fuiuV. 

cock. ®®ck and forth, like the move- volva). 

ment of a shuttle. 

81iwan'»pail (shwUu'pan), n. Bee Bchwan-pa.n. 

Shy (sill), a. {Conwar. SiiiEn (-er) or Bhyeh ; super}. 
Shiest or SirnesTr] [OE. schey, skey, sceouh, AS. sce6h ; 


through fright or suspicion ; — said especially of horses. 


Shy, u. t. To throw sidewise with a jerk 


Oen. yii. 16. (b) To cover or i^ercept the as, to .shy a stone ; to shy a slipper. 


view of; as, one point shut.s in another. — To shut off. 
(a) To exclude, (o) To prevent the passage of, as steam 
through a pipe, or water through a flume, by closing a 
cock, valve, or gate. — To shut out, to preclude from en- 


T. Hughes. 


Shy, n. 1. A sudden start aside, as by a horse. 

2. A aide throw ; a throw ; a fling. Thackeray. 

If Lord Brougham gets a stone in bis hand, he must, it fi<‘PinH, 


rain by a tight roof . , . - _ , , , . _ „ , 

especiaUy to close by welding. — To shut up. (a) To iarly ; with reserve. [Written also .v//»7w.] 

close ; to make fast the entran(H>a Into ; as. /o shut up & ghy'nesi, n. The quality or state of being shy. 

house. <&) To obstruct. “Dangerous rocks aAu? the r written aUn 1 ‘ ^ » J 

passage.” Sir W. Raleigh, (c) To inclose ; to confine ; LWntten also anincvS.J , • 

to Imprison ; to fasten in ; as, to shut up a prisoner. F requency m heavenly contemn atmn ib particularly impor- 


To shut together, to unite ; to close, Shy'ly, adc. In a shy or timid manner; not famil* 


Before faith came, wo were kept under the law, shut up unto 
the faith which should aftorwanls be revealed. Qal. iii. 26. 
(d) To end ; to terminate ; to conclude. 

When the scene of life is shut up, the slave will be above his 
master it he ha* acted better. ('nUicr. 


Frequency in heavenly contemplation is particularly impor- 
tant to prevent a shyness between Ood and thy soul. jUi.i tt r. 

Syn. — Bashf ulucss ; reserve ; coyness ; timidity ; dif- 
fidence. Sec Bashf OLNE ss. 

Shy^BtOr (slu'wtSr), n. [Perh. from O. scheisse ex- 
crement.] A trickish knave ; one w’ho carries on any 


(e) To unite, as two pieces of metal by welding. (/) To business, eHiKJciolly legal business, in a mean and dis- 


cause to become silent by authority, argument, or force. 

Shut, V. i. To close itself ; to become closed ; as, 
the door shuts; it shuts hard. 

To shot up, to cease speaking. [CoUoq.] T. Hughes. 

Shut, a. 1. Closed or fiistened ; as, a shut door, 

2. Rid ; clear ; free ; os, to get shut of a person. [Now 

dialectical or local, Eng. & U. vS’.] L' Estrange . 

3. {I'hon.) {a) Formed by complete closure of the 
mouth passage, .and with the nose passage remaining 
closed ; stopped, os are the mute consonants, /), t, k. 


honest way. {Slangs U. A.] 

.Sl(»5). [It.] {Mus.) A syllable applied, in solmiza- 
tion, to the note B ; more recently, to the seventh tone 
of any major diatonic scale. It w as added to Guido’s 
scale by Le Maire about the end of the 17th century. 

II Sl-a'ga (si-U^gA), n. {Zool.) The aim, or j.-iirou. 

Sl-al'O-gOffUO (st-Al'ft-gCg), n. [Gr. triaXov luiliva + 
dyiuyov leading, from ayiw to lead : cf. F. .sittlagogue.] 
{Med.S An agent which promotes the flow of saliva. 

II Sl'a-mang'' (sPA-inSng^),!!. [Malay ^idr/uinr;.] {Zo- 




abruptly by a following consonant in the same syllabic, 
as the English short vowels, H, H, I, d, &, always are. 

Shut, n. 1. The act or time of Cutting ; close ; as, 
the shut of a door. 

Just then returned at shut of evening flower*. Milton. 

2. A door or cover ; a shutter. iObs."] Sir I. Newton. 

3. The line or place where two pieces of metal are 
united by welding. 

Cold shut, the imperfection in a casting caused by the 
flowing of liquid metal upon partially chilled metal ; also, 
the imperfect weld in a forging caused by tlie inadequate 
heat of one surface under working. 


le svllablo ^ ^ second and third toes partially united by 

m are ’ * 

close • as Si'a-meie' (sPA-mSz' or -m6sO, a. Of or pertaining 
’ ’ to Siam, its native people, or their language. 

Sra-m«l0', n. sing. & pi. 1. A native or Inhabitant 
« ■ . . ■ of Siam ; pL, the people of Siam. 

I. jsewton. 2. sing. The language of the Siamese, 
metal are (sTb), n. [AS. sibb alliance, gesib a relative. 

^ ^ ^ V289. See Gossip.] A blood relation. [Ohs.'] Nash. 

ised bythe glB, a. Related by blood: akin. [Obs. or Prov. 

£”9- & Scot.] Sir IV. Scott. 

iu»u« 4 we jg but . . . little sib to you. Chaucer. 


Slmta (shut), n. Same as Chute, or Shoot. 

SkUt'tor (shdt'ter), n. 1. One who shuts or closes. 
2. A movable cover or screen for a window, designed to 


fllcl U no fairy born, m- sib at all 
To elfa, but sprung of need terrestrial. Rjwnser. 
SibnMUi (sTb^nz), n. [Ety mol. uncertain.] (Med.) 


shut out the light, to obstruct the view, or to be of some ^ contagious disease, endemic in Scotland, tesembling 
strength as a aefense • a blind marked by ulceration of the tliroat and 

3. A reinoTkWe coMr, or «‘g»te, (or oloring w aper- “i* “P®" 

ture of anv kind, aa for oloaini the naanaoewav for iol. I" »» Orknoya tlio namo la 


ture of any kind, as for closing the passageway for mol- 
ten iron from a ladle. 

Shat'tered (-tSrd), a. Furnished with shutters. 


the surface of the txm. In the Orkneys the name is 
applied to the Iteh. Mlvritten also jfiurewj?.] I 

Si-be^Ai-an (st-bS'rl-Gn), a. [From Siberia, Russ. 8i~ 
hire.] Of or pertaining to Siberia, a region comprising 


from AR. fr. . nirte wlntor. — 71. A native or Inhabitant of Bilieria. 


from AS. scedtan to shoot ; akin to Dan. skyttel, skytte, 
shuttle, dial. Bw. skyttel, sk'nttel. V169. See Shoot, 


Bibarlas crab (Hot.), the Siberian crab apple. See Crab 


a^ cf ’sm™ BkSles 1 i An in.teumJ^ u-Ta; ^0% CZoin.),one of a lario 

™vin*y brscd of dogs having erect earn and the hair of the i^y 

weaving for passing or shooting tlie tliread of the woof and tail very long. Tt is distinguished for endurance of 
irom one side of the cloth to the other between the fatigue when used for the purpose of draught. — Blbsrtan 
threads of the warp. 


irom one side of the cloth to the other between the fatigue when used for the purpose of draught. — Blbsrtan 
threads of the warp. psa tree (Sot,), a small leguminous tree ( (At ragOTirt arbo- i 

Like shut/ks through the loom, to iwiftly glide reseens) with yellow flowers. It is a native of Siberia. 

My feathered hour*. Santlys. SlVl-lAllOO (sTt/T-laiis), ) n. The quality or state of 

2. The sliding thread holder in a sewing machine, Stt/i-lkll-oy (-hm-sy), ) being sibilant ; sibilation, 

which carries the lower thread tlirough a loop of the up- Milton would not have avoided them for their he who 

per thread, to make a lock stitch. wrote . . . verses that hiss like Medusa's head in wrath. iMUhell. 

3. A shutter, as for a channel for molten metal. [/;.] Sibl-lBlIt (-lont), a. [L. sibilans, -antis, p. pr. of sibi- 

BhEtUs box(W!auf»g),acaseattheendofa8hnttlerace, to hiss: cf. F; tUHlantA Making a hissing sound; 

to receive the shuttle after it has passed the thread of uttered with a biasing sound ; hissing ; as, s, s, sh, and zh, 
the warp ; also, one of a set of compartments containing are sibilant elementary sound.^ — n. A sibilant letter. 


SIIKl-Uite (sTbOf-lSt). V, t, A i. To pronotmee with 
a hissing sound, like that of the letter s ; to mark with 
a oliaracter indicating such pronunolation. 

Sib^lda'tloil (-li'e^tin), n. [L. sibilatio.] TTtterauce 
with a hissing sound ; also, the sound itself ; a hiss. 

lie, with a long, low sibilation, atared. Tennyson, 
8ibl*la*t0-r7 (sThT-lA-tS-ry), a. Hissing ; sibilant. 
8ib4-lon8 (-Ids), a. [L. sibilus.] Having a hissing 
sound; hissing; sibilant. [7^.] Pennant, 

SlVyl (slb'Il), n. [L. Sibylla, 6r. crt/3uAAa.] 1. (Class. 
Antiq.) A woman supposed to bo endowed with a spirit 
of prophecy. 

The number of the sibyls is variously stated by 
difiereut authors; but the opinion of Varro. that there 
were ten, is generally adopted. They dwelt in various 
parts of Persia, Greece, and Italy. 

2. A female fortune teller; a pythoness; a prophet- 
ess. “ An old highland sibyl.^^ Sir W. Scott. 

Slb^yl-iBt, n. One who believes in a sil^l or the 
sibylline prophecies. Cudworth, 


sibylline prophecies. Cudworth, 

sib'yl-^e (sTb'Il-lIn ; 277), a. [L. sibyllinus.] Per- 
taining to the sibyls ; uttered, written, or composed by 
sibyls; like the productions of sibyls. 

Blbylline books, (a) (Rom. Antig.) Books or documents 
of prophecies in verse conceniing tlie fate of the Roman 
empire, said to have been purchased by Tarquin the 
Proud from a sibyl, (ft) Certain Jewish and early Chris- 
tian writings purporting to have been prophetic and of 
sibylline origin. They date from lUO fi. c. to A. D. 500. 

81c(sTk), o. Such. [^ScoL] 

II 81c (sik), adv. [L.] Thus. 

This word is sometimes inserted in n quotation 
ImtjT to call attention lo the fact that some remarkable 
or inaccurate expression, misspelling, or the like, is liter- 
ally reproduced. 

Slc'a-morc (slk'A-mSr), w. (Bof.) Bee Sycamore. 

II Slc'ca (-kA), n. [Ar. sikka.] A seal ; a coining die ; 
— used adjectively to designate the silver currency of 
the Mogul emperors, or the Indian rupee of 192 grains. 

Bicca rapes, an East Indian coin, valued nominally at 
about two shillings sterling, or fllty cents. 

8Io'oate (-kst), v. t. [L. siccatus, p. p. of siccare to 
dry, fr. siccus dry.] To dry. [A’.l 

BlC-ca^tion (sTk-ka'shlin), n. [L. siccatio.] The act 
or process of drying. [7?,] Bailey. 

Slc'ca-tlve (sik'kA-tlv), rt. [L. «rco/it’iv.v.] Drying; 
causing to dry. «— n. That which promotes drying. 

8iO-Cll'IO (slk-sTf'Tk), a. [L. siccijicus ; siccus dry-f 
faccre to make. See -Ft.] Causing dryness. 

Slc^ci-ty (sTk'sT-ty), n. [L. A/mYa.v, fr. .ytrru.f dry.] 
Dryness ; aridity ; destitution of moisture. [Oft^.] 

The stcctfy and dr 3 'ne 8 i!< of its flesh. Sir T. tiroiair. 

Sloe (slz or sis), n. [F. six, fr. L. sez six. See Six ] 
The nuinla^r six at dice. 

SPeer (si'sSr or sTk'Sr), n. [L. sicera. Beo Cider.] 
A strong arink ; cider. [^>ft^.] Chaucer. 

Slch (sTch), a. Such. [Obs. or Coltoq.] Spenser. 

U-ollT-an (sT-sTl'I-crn or -yan), a. Of or pertaining to 
Sicily or its inhabitants. 

BiclUon vsspers, tlie great massacre of the French in 
Sicily, in the year 12S2, on the evening of Easter Mon- 
day, at the hour of vespers. 

81-ollT-an, n. A native or inhabitant of Sicily. 

II SI-clH-a'no («f-che'J$-a'n6 ; E. sT-sTPI-U'nfi), n, 
[It., Sicilian.] A Sicilian dunce, resembling tlie pasto- 
rale, st't to a rather slow and graceful melody In 12-6 or 
C-8 measure ; also, the music to the danen. 

II SPcPllenne' (sS^sJ'lygn' ; E. sT-sTlT-KnO, n. [F., 
feni. of .'ticilien Sicilian.] A kind of ricli poplin. 

Sick (sik), a. [Conipar. Sicker (-Sr) ; .wperl. Sickest.] 
[OE. sek, sik, ill, AS. sedc ; akin to 08. siok, s^eoc, 
OFries. siak, D. ziek, G. sicch, OHG. .vmft, Icel. sjukr, 
Bw. .ywA*, Dan. syg, Goth, sinks ill, siukan to l>e ill.] 

1. Affected with disease of any kind ; ill ; indisposed ; 
not in health. Bee the Synonym under Illness. 

Simon’B wife’s mother lay sick of a fever. Mark i. .60. 

Dehold them that are sick with famine. Jcr. xlv. IH. 

2. Affocted with, or attended by, nausea ; Inclined to 
vomit ; as, sick at the stomach ; a sick Iteodaohe. 

8. Having a strong dislike ; disgusted ; surfeited ; — 
with of; as, to bo sick of flattery. 

He wo* not bo sick of his mnetcr os of his work. V Estrange. 

4. Corrupted ; imperfect ; impaired ; weakened. 

So great is his antipathy again*t epiBCopney, that, if a ncrn- 
phini himnelf thould tM> a hiBlmp, he would either find or moke 
Bome sick feather* in hla wing*. Eulkr. 

Sick bay (NauL), an apartment in a vessel, used as the 
ship’s hospital. — Blck bed, the bed upon which afierson 
lies sick. — Bick berth, an apartment for the sick in a ship 
of war. — Blok headache (Med.), a variety of headache at- 
tended with disorder of the stomach and nausea. — Blok 
list, a list containing the names of tlio sick. — Bick room, 
a room in whicli a person lies sick, or to which he is con- 
fined by sickness. [These terras, sick bed, zlck berth, etc., 
are also written both hyphened and solid.] 

Byn. — Diseased ; ill ; disordered : distempered ; indis- 
posed ; weak ; ailing ; feeble ; morbid. 

81ok, 71. Sickness. [Obs.] Chancer. 

8iok, V. i. To fall sick ; to sicken. [Obs.] Shak. 

Blok'-lnralneil^ (-brSndOt a. Disordered in the brain. 

Biok'en (BTk'’n), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Sickened (-’nd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Sickening.] 1. To make sick ; to disease. 

Ralso this to •trength, and sicken thot to death. Prior. 

2. To make qualmish ; to nauseate ; to disgust ; as, to 
sicken the stomach. 

3. To impair ; to weaken. [<9ft«.] Shak, 

Biok'en, v. i. 1. To become sick ; to fall into disease. 
The judge* that *at upon the jail, and those that attended, 

sickened upon it and died. Jlacon. 

2. To be filled to disgust ; to be disgusted or nause- 
ated ; to be filled with abhorrence or aversion ; to be 
surfeited or satiated. 

Mine eye# did sicken at the fight. Shak. 


»le, seniSite, cAre, Am, Arm, ask. Anal, ^11 ; dve, ihrent, ^od, fdm, recent ; Ice, tdea, 111 ; Old, Obey, Orb, ddd { 
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SIDESADDLE 


$, To become disgusting or tediotuA 

Ths toiling pleasure sidigns into pain. OoUimith. 
4> To become weak ; to decay ; to languish. 

All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink. Pope. 
Siok^en-ing (aTk^’n-Tng), a. Causing sickness; spe- 
cif., causing surfeit or disgust ; nauseating. — Sidk^en* 


^^^cSt'er (sTk'Sr), V. i. [AS. sicerian.1 {Mining) To 
)ercolate, trickle, or ooze, as water through a crack. 
Also written digger ^ zigger, and zighyr.'] [iVof. Eng.'] 
' Slok'ar, Sllrer, a. [OK. tiker; cf. os. sikur, LG. 


Slok'ar, Sllrer, a. [OK. tiker; cf. os. sikur, LG. 
stker, D. zeker, Dan. Hkker, OHG. sihhur, O. sicker; 
all fr. L. securus. See Sbcuab, Buse.] Bure; certain; 
trusty. [Gfcs. or Prov. Eng. & Scot.] Sums. 

When he Is tiker of his good name. Chawer. 

Slok'er, Slk^er, adv. Surely ; certainly. [06«.] 

Believe this as tiker as your creed. Chimcer. 
Sicker, Willyc, thou warucst well. Sjtnixer. 

Siok'er-ly, Slk'er-ly, adv. Surely ; securely. [06.s.] 
But nikerlp, withouten any table. Chaucf r. 

81ok'er>neBS, Slk'er-nOM, n. The quality or state 
of being sicker, or certain. [Ohs.] Ckaxtcer. Spenser. 

Slok^Ull,a. 1. Somewhat sick or diseased. 

2. Somewhat sickening ; as, a tickUh taste. 

— Siok'bih-ly, adv. — Slck'lsli<i|Mia, n. 

Slclcla (sTk'k’l), n. [OE. sikel, AS. sicol; akin to D. 
sikkel, G. sichel, OIIG. suihila, Dan. segel, segl, L. .sectda, 
fr. tecare to cut ; or perhaps from L. secula. See Saw 
a cutting iustrumeut.] 1. A reaping instrument con- 
sisting of a steel blade curved inbj the 
form of a hook, and having a handle fit- 
ted on a tang. The sickle has one side 
of tlie blade notched, so as always to sharpen \\ 

with a serrated edge. Cf. Reaping hook, under ] ) 

Keaf, JJ 

When corn has once felt the tickle. It has no more ^ 
benetlt from the sunshine. South. 1|| 

2. (Astron.) A group of stars in the constella- 9 

tion 1^0. See Jllust. of Leo. * 

Sickle pod {Dot.), a kind of rook cross {Arabis Sickle. 
Canadensis) liaving very long curved pods. 

Slo^e-bUlM'bnO, n. (Zo'ol.) {a) Any one of three 
species of humming hirds of the 
genus EutoxereJ!, native of Cen- 
tral and South America. They 
have a long and strongly curved 
bill. Called also the sickle-billed 
hummer. (6) A curlew, (c) A 
bird of the genus Epimachus 
and allied genera. ^ 

Slddsd (-k’ld), a. Furnished 
with a sickle. 

SioOcle-inan (sTkOcM-rnSn), n. ; Sicklcbill ( Kutnxeres 
pi. SiCKLEMBN (-m€ii). One who aqmla). 

uses a sickle ; a reaper. 

You sunburned sicklcmen, of August weary. Shak. 

Sio'klor (-kler), n. One who uses a sickle ; a sickle- 
man ; a reaper. 

Sickness (sTk'lCs), a. Free from sickness, [i?.] 

Give me long breath, young beds, and tickleu ease, ilurtton. 

BiC^kle-WOrt^ (sTk'k’l'wftrtO, n. [AS. sicoUvyrt.] 
{Bot.) {a) A plant of the genus Coronilla {C. scorpi- 
oide.s ) ; — so named from Its curved pods. (6) The heal- 
all (Brunei I a vulgarM). 

EUok'liod (sTk'ltd), n. Made sickly. See Sickly, v. 

Siok^ll*nMB'(*lT*n6s), n. The quality or state of i^ing 
sickly. 

Siok^y (-ly), a. ICompnr. Sicklier (-IT-Sr) ; superl. 
Sickliest.] l. Somewhat sick ; disposed to illness ; at- 
tended witn disease ; as, a sickl y body. 

This physio but prolong* thy tukl!/ days. Shak. 

2. Prodticing, or tending to, disease ; os, a sickly au- 
tumn ; a .sickly climate. Cowper. 

3. Appearing as if sick ; weak ; languid ; pale. 

The moon grows ticklu at the eight of day. Dryden. 
Nor torrid summer's sicklu sniilo. Kehle. 

4. Tending to produce nausea ; sickening ; as, a sickly 
smell ; sickly sentimentality. 

Syn." Diseased ; ailing; infirm; weakly ; unhealthy ; 
healthless ; weak ; feeble ; languid ; faint. 

Blokay, adv. In a sick manner or condition ; ill. 

My people sickly [with 111 will] bcureth our marriage, ('hanecr. 

Slck'ly, t-. t. To make sick or sickly ; — with over, 
and probably only in the post participle. [/?.] 

Sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought. Shak. 

SentiincntH sicklied over . . . with that cloying heavineM into 
which unvaried sweetness is too apt to subside. .lejfrey, 

Blok^neiS, n. [AS. 1. The quality or state 

of being sick or diseased ; illness ; disease or malady. 

1 do lament the sickness of the king. Shak. 

Trust not too much your now resistless charms j 
Those, ago or sickness soon or late disarms. Pope. 

2. Nausea ; qualmishness ; as, sickness of stomach. 

Byn. — Illness ; disease ; malady. Soe Illness. 

Sl''Ol0 (si'k’l), n. [F., fr. L. siclus. Hob. sheqel. See 
Shekel.] A shekel. [Gt^.] 

The holy mother brought five sicks and a pair of turtledoves 
to redeem the Ijainh of God. ,/er. Taylor. 

II Si^da (sI'dA), n. [NL., fr. Gr. <ri5q a kind of plant.] 
(Bot.) A genus of malvajieous plants common in the trop- 
ics. All the species are mucilaginous, and some have 
tough ligneous fibers which are used as a substitute for 
hemp and flax. Balfour (Cyr. of India). 

Sul'dOW (sid'dd), a. Soft; pulpy. [Gi.v. or Prov. 
Eng.] 

BUm (aid), n. [AS. side; akin to D. zijde, G. seite, 
OHG. t\ta, loeL lASa, Dan. side, 8w. sida ; cf. AS. .fid 
large, spacious, loel. H&r long, hanging.] 1. The mar- 
gin, edge, verge, or border of a surface ; especially (when 
the thing spoken of is somewhat oblong in shape), one of 


***« “ distinguished from the shorter edges, Bide'boae^ (sid'bBnOi n. (Far.) A morbid growth or 
called cnof / a bounding line of a geometrical figure ; deposit of bony matter behind and at the sides of the 
as, the side of a field, of a square or triangle, of a river, coronet and coron bone of a horse. J. H. Walsh. 

Sld'ed (sid'Sd), a. Having (such or so many) sides ; — 

2. One of the surfaces which define or limit a solid, used in composition ; as, onc-Hded ; many-sided. 

especially (when there is a difference In length), one or (sid'hll''), n. The side or uopo of a hill ; 

the longer surfaces; a part (os a wall of a room) con- sloping ground ; a descent, [f/. <8'.] 

nectiug the extremities of the top and bottom ; os, the Sldedhag (-ling), adv. [OE. sideling, fr. side side. 
side of a box, a plank, a lens, a prism, etc. See Side, and cf. Sidelong, Headlong.] Sidelong ; on 

3. Any outer portion of a thing considered apart from, the side ; laterally ; also, obliquely ; askew. 

and yet in relation to, the rest ; as, the upper .tide of a a fellow nailed up maps . . . some sideling, and othem ur>- 

spnere ; also, any part or position viewed as opposite to aidf down. Swift. 


or contrasted with another ; as, this or that side. 

Looking round on every side beheld 
A pathleRK desert. Milton. 

4. (a) One of the halves of the body, of an animal or 
man, on either side of the mesial plane ; or that which 
pertains to such a half ; as, a side of beef ; a side of sole 
leather, (b) The right or left part of the wall or trunk 
of the body ; as, a pain in the side. 

One of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side. John xlx. n4. 

6. A slope or declivity, as of a hill, considered as op- 
posed to another slope over the ridge. 

Along tlie side of yon small hill. MUtun. 

6. The position of a person or party regarded as op- 
posed to another person or party, whether as a rival or a 
foe ; a bmly of aavocutes or partisans ; a party ; hence, 
the interest or cause which one maintains against an- 
other ; a doctrine or view op^iosed to another. 

God on our side, doubt not of victory. Shak. 

We have not always been of the . . . same side in politicB. ' 


Slfie^Ung, a. Inclining to one side ; directed toward 
one side ; sloping ; iiidhu d ; us, sidrliny ground. 

Sidelong^ (-Ibng' ; 115), adv. [See Sidelino, adv.] 

1. Laterally : obliquely ; in the direction of the side. 

2. On tiie side ; as, to lay a thing .sidelong. [8<‘e Side- 
ling, adv.] Evelyn. 

SldelongS fl. Lateral ; oblique ; not being directly 
in front ; os, a sidelong glance. 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love. Goldsmith. 

SidO'piece^ (-p5s'), n. (Joinery) The jam!), or cheek, 
of an opening in a wall, as of a door or window. 

I Bidder (sld^r), n. One who takes a side. 


Bidder (si'dSr), n. Cider. [Obs.] 

Sld^er-al (sTd'Sr-al ; 277), a. [L. sideudis. Bee Si- 
dereal.] 1. Relating to the stars. 

2. (Asirol.) Affecting unfavornVdy by the sumiosed in- 
fluence of the stars ; baleful. “ Siaernl blast.’’ Milton. 

Sid^er-a'ted (-5't8d), a. [L. sUleratus, p. p. of side- 
rari to be blasted by a constellation, fr. sidus, sideris, a 


Landor. constellation.] I'lanet-struck ; blasted. [Obs.] 

Set* the paHsious on the of truth. Pope. Bid'or-a^tloil (-a^shfin), n. \fL. sideratin.] The state 

7. A line of descent traced through one parent as of being sideratea, or planet-struck ; esp., blast in plants ; 

distinguisltod from that traced through another. also, a sudden and apparently causeless stroke of aisease. 

To sit upon thy father David's throne, as in apoplexy or paralysis. [06^.] Ray. 

[ By mother'a at(/e thy father. Milton. Bl-dO^rO-ftl (flft-de'rft-fll), rt. \\u. sidrrevs, from sidus, 

8. Fig. : Aspect or part regarded as contrasted with sidnis, a constellation, a star. Cf. Sideral, Consider, 

some other ; as, the bright side of poverty. Desire.] 1. Relating to the stars ; starry ; astral ; as, 

By ths side of, close at hand ; near to. Exterior aide, astronomy. .... . . . , 

(Fort.) See Exterior, and ///u«f. of Ravelin. — Interior 2. (A.stron.) Measured by the apparent motion of the 
aide (Port.), the line drawn from the center of one baa- stars; designated, marked out, or accompanied, by a re- 
tion to that of the next, or the lino of the curtain pro- turn to the same position in respect to the stars ; as, the 
duced to the two oblique radii in front. JJ. L. Scott, sidereal revolution of n planet ; a sidereal day. 

— Side by side, close together and abreast ; in company or o 

along with. — To choose aidea, to select those who snail Sidereal clock, day, month, year. Bee inider Clock. 
compete, 6is in a gaiuc, on either side. — To take side#, to D^v, etc. - Sidereal time, tinie as reckoned by sidereal 
attach one’s self to, or give assistance to, one of two days, or, taking the sidereal day as the unit, the time 
ODDosing sides or parties. elapsed smee a transit of the vernal equinox, reckoned m 


sideiis, a constellation, a star. Cf. Sideral, Consider, 
Desire.] 1. Relating to the stars ; starry ; astral ; as, 
sidereal astronomy. 

2. (Astron.) Measured by the apparent motion of the 
stars; designated, marked out, or accompanied, by a re- 


opposing sides or parties. 

Side (sid), a. 1. Of or pertaining to a side, or the 
sides ; being on the side, or toward the side ; lateral. 


One mighty squadron with a side wind sped. Brydcn. point. 


elapsed since a transit of the vernal equinox, reckoned m 
parts of a sidereal day. This is, strictly, apparent side- 
real time, mean .sidereal time being reckoned from the 
transit, not of the true, but of tlie mean, equinoctial 


2. Hence, indirect oblique ; collateral ; incidcutal ; 
as, a side issue ; a side view or remark, 

'I'hc law hath no side reapect to their peraons. Hooker. 

3. [AS. sld. Cf. Side, n.] Long; large; extensive. 

[G6l or Scot.] Shak. 

Uis gown had siite sleeves down to mid leg. Laneham. 


Sl-de^e*al'ize (*lz), v. t. To elevate to the stars, or 
to the region of the stars ; to etherealize. 

German literature transformed, sidercaUzcd , as wc see it in 
Goethe, reckons Winckelmann among its initiators. If'. Pater. 

Bl-de're-OUB (-tls), a. [L. sidercus.] Sidereal. 
Bld^er-lte (sTd'Sr-it ; 277), n. [L. sideritis loadstone, 


Bide action, in breech-load iug firearms, a mechanism Gr. (rtdrjpiTyv, aiSrtpiTii, of iron, from criS^po? iron.] 
for operating the breech block, wliicli is moved by a !• (Min.) (a) Carbonate of iron, an important ore of 
lever that turns sidewise. — Side arms, weapons worn at iron occurring generally in (deavable masses, but also in 
the hide, as sword, bayonet, pistols, etc. — Side ax, an ax rhombohedrat crystals. It is of a light yellowish brown 
of which the handle is bent to one side.- ’- ----- ... . 


of which the handle IS bent to one side. -- Side-bar Called also spar 

ihny. J.nw\ a rule authorized by the courts to be granted rr.oniKtirur *nir»lv 

by their officers as a matter of course, without formal ap- ‘ 

plication being made to them in oi>en court ; — so called variety of quartz, 

liecause anciently moved for by tlie attorneys at side ore, or loadstone. 
bar, that is, informally, Burrill. — Bide box, a box or in- 2. (Rot.) Any plant 0 


color. Called also sparry iron, .spathic iron, (b) A me- 
teorite consisting solely of metallic iron, (c) An fndigo- 
blue variety of quartz, (d) Formerly, magnetic iron 


bar, that is, infonnally. Barrilt. — Bide box, a'box or in- 2. (Hot,) Any plant of the genus Sideritis; ironwort. 
closed seat on the side of a theater. Sid'er-o-grtiph^io (-d-grAf'Ik), ) a. Of or pertaining 

To insure a 5iV/e-t»o.r station at half price. Cowper. Sl(l'' 6 r' 0 -grapll'iC'&l (-I-kol), ) to siderogrnpliy ; 
— Bids chain, one of two safety chains connecting a ten- executed by engraved plates of steel; as, sidcrographic 
der with a locomotive, at the sides. — Bid* cut, a canal art ; .siderogrnphic impressions, 


or road branching out from the main one. ( U. N.] - 


Bids diih, one of the dishes subordinate to the luain Riderooranliv. 


Sid^er-og'ra-jiliist (-6g'r&-lTst), n. One skilled in 


- side glance, a glance or brief look to one side. 


Sld^er-og'ra-phy (-fy), 


[Gr. o-iStjpoc iron -f 


ing beam of a side-lever engine. — Bide - lever engine, a 


cially, \he process, invented by Perkins, of multiplying 


marine steam engine having a working beam on each facsimiles of an engraved steel plate by first rolling oy®r 
side of the cylinder, near the bottom of the engine, com- it, when hardened, a soft steel cylinder, and then rolling 
municatiiig motion to a crank that is above them. — Bide the cylinder, when hardened, over a soft steel plate, 
pips A'nyinc), a steam or exhaust pipe connecting which thus becomes a facsimile of the original. The 

the upper and lower steam chests of the cylinder of a process has been supersiHled by electrotypy. 
beam engine. — Bids plans, a plane in which the cutting ^ ruTdVar A ini « rnr iron 4- 

edge of the iron is at the side of the stock. ^ Bids posts > ® i a nl JJ ^ 

(Carp.), posts in a truss, usually placed in pairs, each post ^ meteorite. See wnder Meteorite. 

set at the same distance from the middle of the truss, for Sw6r-O-Iliail'0y (-mSu'sy), n. [Gr. <Ti6gpo% iron -f- 


supporting tlie principal rafters, hanging the ticlwiara, 


Divination by burning straws on red-hot iron, 


etc. — Bids rod. (a) One of the rods which connect the and notuig the manner of their burning. Craig. 

piston-rod crosshead with the side levers, in a side-lover Sid'«r-0-8C0p6 (BTd'Sr-6-sk5p ; 277), n. [Gr. <ri6gpov 
ongino. (b)&ee ParallrlroU, undiur Pabali^l. — Bids 1 An instrument for detecting small 

‘‘•.f “ quanAie. of iL m any .utMtance by n.eana of a very 


screw (Firearms), one of the screws by which the lock is 
secured to the side of a firearm stock. — Bids tabls, a 
table placed either against the wall or aside from the 
principal table. - Bide tool (Afach.), a cutting tool, used 
in a lathe or planer, having the cutting edge at the side 
instead of at the point. Bids wind, a wind from one side ; 
hence, an indirect attack, or indirect means. Wright. 


quantities of iron in any substance by means of a very 
delicate combination of magnetic needles. 

II SlA^e-ro’BlS (sld'f-rS'sIs), n. [NL., fr. Gr. oiigpov 


m a lathe or planer, ha^ng the cutting edge at the side iron.] (Med.) A st>rt of pneumonia occurring in iron 
instead of at the point. • Bids wind, a wind from one side ; workers, produced by the inhalation of particles of iron, 
hence, an indirect attack, or uidlrect means. Wrigfd. Sld'er-O-SUt (sTd'er-fi-stSt), n. [L. sidus, sideris, a 

Side, r, i. [imp. & p. p. Bided; p. pr. & vb. n. Sid- star -f Gr. orardy standing, fixed, fr. lordi-ac to place.] 
INO.] 1. To lean on one side. [06«.J Bacon. (vl;?/ron.) An apparatus consisting essen- 

2. To embrace the opinions of one party, or engage in tially of a mirror moved by clockwork 
its interest, in opposition to another party ; to take so as to throw the rays of the sun or a 


sides ; os, to side with the ministerial party. 

All side in partiea, and begin the attack. Piyie. 
SldO.t’.L 1. To bo or stand at the side of ; to be on 
the side toward. [Ofr.j.] 

His blind eys tliat sided Paridcll. S;>enser. 

2. To suit ; to pair ; to match. [<96s.] Clarendon. 

3. (Shipbuilding) To work (a timber or rib) to a cer- 
tain thickness by trimming the sides. 

4 . To furnish with a siding ; as, to side a house. 


BldeHMaid^ (-b5rd0» «. A piece of dining-room fur- mounted, 
niture having compartments and shelves for keeping or . 

displaying articles of table service. l‘ 


star in a fixed direction ; — a more gen- 
PiriH!. eral term for heliostat. 
t>e on •> Bld'e^rox'y-lon (»Td't-rCks'T-15n), 
n. [NL., fr. Or. aiirjpoy iron -] fvAov 
wood.] (Bot.) A genus of tropic^ sapo- 
taceous trees noted for their very hard 
idon. wood ; ironwood. j 

icer- SldB'sad'dle (sid'sUdM’l), n. A s^- 
dle for women, in which the rider sits 
^ with both feet on one side of the animal 



At a Rtately sidehottrd, by the wine. 
That fragrant ameU dinuned. 


SldMOddla flower (Bot.). a plant with cidpRaddlc I 
hollow leaves and curiously shape<l . svirrnc<«i( 
flowers ; — called also ci/ja Jurea). 

See Sarracknia. 


Use, Gnite, n|de, f\ill, ilp, ftrn ; pitf* ; foTod, fobt ; out, oil ; oliair ; go ; sing;, ink ; then, thin ; bON ; xh — z in azure. 
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SIGMOIDALLY 


StdM'taail (aidz'niSu), n. ; pi. BmuMBN («ids'm8n). SII^0-IIIMlt n. [F«, a whistling or hisa- 

1. A party man ; a partisan. Milton, ing.] The act of whistling or hissing ; a whistling sound ; 

2. Au assistant to the churchwarden : a questman. sibilation. [Obs.] A. Brewer. 

Sl<le'-.tak'lllg (sid'tak'Tng), n. A UMng sides, as Slf'1-ltt (sTl'T-lSt), n. [Cf. P. (2^odL) The 

with a party, sect, or faction. Bp. Hall, six-sliafted bird of paradise. See Paradiic bird^ under 

^de^walk^ (“WftkO» n. A walk for foot passengers ut Takadise. 

e side of a street or road ; a foot pavement, [f/. <.9.] Sift (sift), r. t. [imp. & p. p. Sifted ; p. pr. & vb. 


the side of a street or road ; a foot pavement, [f/. <9.] Sift (sift), r. t, ifmp. & p. p. Sifted ; p. pr. <b vo. 
Slde'waya^ (-wazOi Toward the side ; sidewise, n. Biftino.] [AS. si/fon, from sieve. \lDla. Bee 
A Bccond refrnctlon mudo mlewayn. Sir /. Newton. SiEVB.J 1. To separate with a sieve, M the fine part of 
nid beard, a gocxi palm's length, at least, ... ^ substance from the coarae ; as, to sijt meal or flour ; 

Shot $ideway$. like a swallow’s wings. Lonaft tlow. to sift powder ; to sift sand or lime. 

Side'.whoer (-whgp). Having a paddle wheel on 2. To separate or part as if with a sieve. 


nid beard, a goo<l palm’s length, at least, . . . 

Shot $ideway$. like a swallow's wings. Lonofdlow. 


Side^-Whoel'' (-whSP), u. Having a paddle wheel on 
each side ; — said of steam vessels ; as, a side-ivheel 
steamer. 

81da'Wl]ld''er (-wind^Sr), n. 1. i^Zodl.) See Homed 
rattler^ under Horkbd. 

2. A heavy s^vfnging blow from the side, which dis- 
ables nn adversary. [5/ffny] 

Slde'WlBe^ (-wizOi ddv. On or toward one side ; 
later^ly ; sideways. 

I saw them mask their awful glance 

Sidewise meek in gossamer lids. Emerson. 

Slfl'ln^ (sldOrng), n. 1. Attacldng one’s self to a party. 

2. A Hide track, as of a railroad ; a turnout. 

3. (Carp.) The covering of the outBide wall of a frame 
house, whether made of weatherboards, vertical board- 
ing with cleats, shingles, or the like. 


When yellow sands arc s\/^ted from below, 

The glittering billows give a golden show, Drydm. 
3. To examine critically or minutely ; to scrutinize. 
Sifting the very utmost sentence and syllabic. JJooker. 
Opportunity 1 here have had 
To try thee, s(/t thee. Milton. 

Let him but narrowly aft his ideas. 7. TttyU>r. 
To sift out, to search out with cure, as if by sifting. 
Slft'er (slft'er), n. 1. On© who, or that which, sifts. 
2. (Zool.) Any lamellirostral bird, os a duck or goose ; 
— so called bei^auso it sifts or strains its food from the 
water and mud by means of the latnellie of the beak. 

8I3 (alg), n. [Akin to AS. slgan to fall. VlOla. 
See Sink, v. L] Urine. \_Prov. Eng.) 

Sl’gaul'tl-an (sT-gftl'shl-on or sl-gSl'-), a. (Surg.) 
Pertaining to Sigaultf a French physician. Bee Symphys- 


4. (Shipbuilding) The thickness of a rib or Umber, A'ertaimng a i-rencu pnysician. oce dymphys- 

measured, at right angles with its aide, across the curved EOTOMJ. ^ 

edge ; os, a timber having a siding of ton inches. as SicKER. [P; ov. Eng.) 


edge ; as, a timber having a of ton incites. 

Sl^dle (sPdT), V. i. limp. & p. p. Sidled (-d’ld); 
p. pr. & vb. n. SiDLiNO (-dlTng).] [From Bide.] To 
go or move with one side foremost ; to move sidewise ; 
ns, to sidle through a crowd or narrow opening. Swift. 

lie . . . then aidlcd close to the aRtoniahed girl. Sir If’. Scott. 

SUegO (s5j), n. [OE. sege^ OF. siege^ F. si^.ge a seat, 
ft siege ; cf. It. seggin^ seggio, .wdio, a seat, asseggio^ a.s- 
sedio^ a siege, F. assieger to besiege, It. & LL. assediare, 
L. nbsidiuin a siege, besieging ; all ultimately fr. L. se- 
dere to sit. See Sir, and cf. See, w.l 1. A seat ; espe- 
cially, a royal seat ; a throne. [Obs.J “ Upon the very 
rje<7e of justice.” SAal:. 

A et«t(']y of sovereign majesty, 

And tJu'rooii sat n woman gorgeous gny. .^'jic/iacr. 

In our gnMt hall there stood a vacant chair . . . 

And .Merlin called it “ The siege perilous." Tcnnii.^on. 

2. n. *nco, place or situation ; seat. [0?>.«.] 

Ah ! traitiuoiif; come out of your shomeloes siege forever. 

Painter {Palace 0 / Pleasure). 

3 . R.ink ; grade ; station ; estimation. lObs.) 

1 fetch my life and being 

From men of royal siege. Shale. 

4. Passage of excrements ; stool; fecal matter. [O64.] 

The siege of this mooncalf. Shak. 

5. The sitting of an army around or before a fortliled 
place for the purpose of compelling the garrison to sur- 


Sigh (si), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Sighed (wd) ; p. pr. A 
vb. n. Sighing.] [OE. sigheuy si^rn ; cf . also OE. sike7i^ 
AS. slcan., and OE. sighten^ si^ten, sihten, AS. siccftlan; 
all, perhaps, of imitative origin.] 1. To inhale a larger 
quantity of air than usual, and immediately expel it ; to 
make a deep single audible respiration, especially os the 
result or involuntary expression of fatigue, exhaustion, 

I grief, sorrow, or the like. 

2. Hence, to lament ; to grieve. { 

lie sighed deeply in hia spirit, Mark viii. 12. 

3. To make a sound like sigliing. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the Hailadid sigh like Bodge. Coleridge. 

The winter windB arc wearily sighing. Tenuyson. 

An extraordinary pronunciation of this word ns 
silnm still heard in England and among the illiter.at© iu 
the United States. 

Sigh, V. i. 1. To exhale (the breath) in sighs. 

Never man sighed truer breath. Shak. 

2. To utter sighs over ; to lament or mourn over. 

Ages to come, and men unborn. 

Shall blcsii her name, and sigh her fate. Prior. 

3. To express by sighs ; to utter in or with sighs. 

They . . . sighed forth proverbR. Shak. 

The gentle Bwaiu . . . sighs back her griof. litjole. 

Sigh, n. [OE. sigh ; cf. OE. sik. See Biqh, v. <•] 1. A 


render ; the surrounding or investing of a place by an deep ami prolonged audible inspiration or respiration of 
army, and approacliing it by passages and advanced works, air, as when fatigued or grieved ; the act of sighing. 


which cover the besiegers from the enemy’s fire. See tiie 
Note under Blockade. 

6. Hence, a continued attempt to gain possession. 

Love stood the siege, and would not yield hl» hrea.st. Drylcn. 

7. The floor of a glass-furnace. 

8. A workman’s bench. Knight. 

81020 gnn. ft heavy gim for siege operations. — Sleg0 train, 

artillery adapted for attacking fortified places. 

SlsgO, t'. /. To besiege; to beset. [/’.] 

Through all the dangers that can siege 
Tiic life of mail. Pyron. 

SSege'WOrk^ (-wflrk/), n. A temporary fort or paral- 
lel where siege guns are mounted. 


I could drive the boat with my sighs. Shak. 

2. Figuratively, a manifestation of grief ; a lament. 

With their sighs the nir 

Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite. Milton. 
Slgh'-born^ (aPbdm'), Sorrowful; mournful. 
[i2.] “ Ni/^A-fwrw thought©.” De Quincey. 

Slgh'er (©i'tir), 71. One who sighs. 

Sighting, n. Uttering sighs ; grieving ; lamenting. 
Sigh ing millions. ” Cowper. — 81gh'ing-ly, adr. 
81ght (sit), 71. [OE. sight.^ si^t^ siht, AS. siht, gosiht, 
gejrt^, ftesiehi^, gosi/h^ ; akin to D. gozicht, H. sirht, 


A 4. t t. geJtihS, gesiehA^ gosyhiff ; akin to D. gezicht, ii. sirht, 

8Sege work (-wflrk ), 71. A temporary fort or paral- vf^icht, Dan. .rigte^ Sw. .v/of, from the root of E. see. See 
Iwliere ..cgegunH aro m o u nte.1. See, ,•■/.] 1. W act of McinR ; perception of objeetB 

Ste'mons-Mar^n proc ess (sB'mSnz-mnr tin prO, • t^e eye ; view ; bh, to gain sight of land. 

L.- " u*" A cloud ivcclvcd him out of thoir sight. Art. i. 1). 


Sl'e-nltE («l't-nTl), n. (,Vm.) See SrENiTE. a,, 

Sl'e-nlt'lo (-nit'lk), a. See Syenitic. : ‘h* <>* 

«-en'nk (eT.5n'n6.5, n. [It. terra di Sima, fr. Sima Per««lvlng objects by tho fiiBtmmcntality of the eyes. 


in Italy.] (Cliem.) Clay that is colored red or brown 
by the oxides of iron or manganese, and used as a pig- 
ment. It is used either in the raw state or burnt. 

Burnt sienna, sienna made of a much redder color by 


Thy Kiyf/fiB young. 

And thou shall read when mine begin to dazzle. Shak. 
O loss of sight, of thee I most complain 1 Milton. 
3. Tho state of admitting unobstructed vision ; visibil- 


the action of fire. - Ra^ danna, simma in its natural ^ the eye at one time sur- 

state, of a tranepareiit yellowish brown color. J through which the power of vision extends ; 

Si^en-nese' (sPSn-nez' or -uea'), a. Of or pertaining within sight. 

to Sienna, a city of Italy. * ^ 4. A spectacle ; a view ; a show ; something worth 

II (sc-8r'ri), 7i. [Bp., properly, a saw, fr. L. 

serra a saw. Bee Sehrate.] A ridge of mountains and ^ 

oraggy rocks, with e Mrrated or irregular outline ; as, '• „„„ „„ . .^,1, „ "J' 

the ^Sierra Nevada. They never saw a so fair. Spenser, 

lare^to sit^niuc^or tong, v.'-frei. of th®'v * ’“““f Intended for 

?L‘o dfy^ora^ter^dire^.t^:!?^^^^^^^^^ TlSS*”- ‘ W 

m! “ i?“,'Smmou. j ‘‘m; a'tioiT rMlScfusod^by tblililJ/iTifOcIS “ “TJteiv" U 

the French. o a au t. a J 


vcys ; space through which the power of vision extends ; 
as, an object wlthm sight. 

4. A spectacle; a view; a show; something worth 
seeing. 

Mobcs said, I will now turn aside and see this great sight, why 
the bush is not burnt. Ej^- iil- 3. 

They never saw a sight so fair. Spenser, 

6. The Instrument of seeing ; the eye. 

W’hy cloud they not their sights f Shak. 

6. In.'^pcction ; examination; os, a letter Intended for 


Sto^VA (sS'vA), 77. (Bol.) A small variety of the Lima 
bean (Pka.wolus lunatus), 

Sleye (siv), n. [OE. sive, AS. sife; akin to D. zeef, 
ziftt, OHG. Aift, G. si.eb. ^Ibla. Cf. - 

Sift.] 1, A utensil for seDaratinu the gfP f 
finer and coarser parts of a pulverized or m’* It. 

n ulated substance from each other, 
msists of a vessel, usually shallow, 
with the bottom perforated, or made of 
Iiair, wire, or the like, woven in meshes. Sivve. 

” In a ,tlrvg thrown ana sifted. ” Chaucer. 

2. A kind of coarse basket. Simmnnd.t. 

Slavs cells (Bot.), cribriform cells. 8eo under Cribhi- 
FORM. 

Si'fAO (sS'fSk), n. (Zo'ol.) Tho white indris of Mada- 
gaoenr. It l.i regarded by the natives ns sacred. 


8 . A small aperture through which objects are to be 
seen, and by which their direction is settled or asoer* 
tained ; as, the sight of a quadrant. 

Tlieir eyes of fire Hparkling through sights of steel. Shak. 

9. A small piece of metal, fixed or movable, on the 

breech, muzzle, center, or trunnion of a gun, or on the 
breech and the muzzle of a rifle, pistol, etc., by means 
of which the ©ye is guided in aiming. Farrow. 

10. In a drawing, picture, etc , that part of the sur- 
face, as of paper or canvas, which is within the frame or 
the border or margin. In a frame or the like, the open 
space, the opening. 

11. A CTeat number, auantlty, or sum ; as, a sight of 
money. [Now colloquial) 

Sight in this lost sens© was formerly employed in 
the best usage. A sight of lawyers. ” Latimer, 

A wonder sight of flov, nr*. Gower. 


At skht, as soon as seen, or presentad to .sight; 04, a 
draft payable at sight: to read Greek <U sigfU; to sh^t 
a person at sight. — rront light (Firearms), the sight 
nearest the muzzle. — Open sight. (F^arms) (a) Afr^ 
sight through which the object aimed at may bo seen, in 
distinction from one that hides the object, (b) A rear 
sight having an oi>en notch instead of an aperture. — 
p00P light, B«ar sight. Sec under Pbbt, and Riab. — 
Sight draft, an order, or bill of exchange, directing tho 
payment or money at sight. — To take sight, to take aim ; 
to look for the purpose of directing a piece of artillery, 
or the like. 

Syn.— Vision; view; show; spectacle; represents^ 
tion; exhibition. 

Sight (sit), V. t, [imp. & p. p. Sighted; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Sighting.] 1. To get sight of; to see; os, to 
sight land ; to sight a wreck. Kane. 

*2. To look at through a sight ; to see accurately ; as, 
to sight an object, os a star. 

3 . To apply sights to ; to adjust tho sights of ; also, to 
give the proper elevation and direction to by means of a 
jfight ; os, to sight a rifio or a cannon. 

Sight] V. i. (Mil.) To take aim by a sight. 

Slghrod, a. Having sight, or seeing, iu a particular 
manner; — used In composition ; os, long-sighted, short- 
.sighted, auioli-sighted, B\ifirr>-.fght€d, and the like. 

Sight'xi^ (-fyUj Easily or clearly seen ; distinctly 
visible; perspicuous. . [Dftr.j Testament of Love, 

Slght'lul-neBB, n. * The state of being sightful ; }>er- 
spicuity. [ 0/7.7, J Sir P. Sidney. 

81ght'-holo' (-hSlO, n. A holo for looking tlirough ; 
a i>oephole. ” Stop all .sightdiole.’i.'* Shak, 

Slght^lng, a. Si n. from Sight, v, t. 

Sighting shot, a shot made to ascertain whether tho 
sights of a firearm arc properly adjusted ; a trial shot. 

Sightless, a. 1. Wanting sight ; w ithout sight ; 
blind. 

Of all who blindly creep or sightless soar. Pope. 

2. That can not be seen ; invisible. [Obs.) 

Tbe sightlrAS couriers of the nir. Shak. 

3. Offensive or unpleasing to tho eye ; unsightly ; as, 

sightless ©tains. [7^] Shak. 

— Slghtaess-ly, adv. — Sight'lesB-neB8, ti. 
Slnit^ll-noss (-IT-nSs), n. The state of being sightly ; 

comminess ; consplcnousness. 

SlghtTy (sit'lj^), o. 1. ricasing to the sight ; comely. 
” Many brave, sightly horses.” L'‘E, strange. 

2. Open to sight \ conHpicuous ; ns, a house stands in 
a sightly place. 

SlghUproof^ (-pr6oP), a. Undiscovcrable to sight. 

Hidden in their oam sight proof hmh. Lowell. 

SlghU-see^lng (-sc'^Tng), a. Engaged in, or given to, 
seeing wights ; eager for novelties or curiosities. 

Sight '-seeding, n. Tin* act of ©ecing sights ; eager- 
ness lor novelties or curiosities, 

Sight'-Be^'er (-se^er), n. One given to soeiiig sights 
or noted things, or eugor for novelties or curiosities. 

Slght^— ShOU (-shbt'), 71. Distance to which the ©Iglit 
can reach or bo thrown, [i?.] Cowley. 

SightB'man (sitshnSn), n. : pi. SiOHTSMEN (muPu). 
(Mus.) One who reads or perlonns inuHic readily at fii'Ht 
Bight. [J9,] Busby. 

Slg^ (BijOfl), 71. [Ij. .^igiUum. See Seal a ©tamp.] 
A ©cal ; a ©ignaturo. Hrydcti. 

OX tulismanp and sigils knew the power. Pope. 

II Sig'll-la'ri-a ( la'rT-d), n.pl. [L., from sigillum a 
seal, Sigil.] (Rom. A^iiiq.) Little images or fig- 
ures of earthenware exposed for sale, or nven as pres- 
ents, on the last two days of the Batiimaira ; hence, tho 
last two, or the sixth uu^ seventh, days of tho Satiiniolin. 

II Slg^U-la^l-a, n. [NL., fem. sing. fr. L. sigillum u 
seal.] (Paleon.) A penu© 
of fossil trees principally 
found in the coal formation ; 

— so named from the ©enl- 
likc leaf scars in vertical 
rows on the surface. 

8lg''U-la'rld (-IS'rtd), n. \ 

(Paleon.) One of an extinct 
family of cryptogamous 
trees, including tho genus I 
SinUlaria and it© oUics. ' 

felg'U-la'teil (-la'tCd), G. 

[L. si gill at us adorned with 
Uttlo images.] Decorated by . , , . 

njeanjof .taini«i-«id of 

tiv), a. [L. sigillum a seal : of. OF, sigillatif.) Fit to 
Beal: belonging to a seal ; composed of wax. [7?.] 

II 8i-g£Llum (sT-jTlM&m), n. ; id. Bigilla (-1&). [L.] 
(Rom. A Old Eng. Lenv) A seal. 

II 81gla (slg'lA), n. pi. [L.] The ligns, abbrevia- 
tions, Tetters, or cliaracters standing for words, short- 
hand, etc., in ancient manuscripts, or on coins, medal©, 
etc. W. Savage. 

II Sig^ma (-md), n. ; pi. Sigmas (-mdz). [L., from Gr. 
triypa., -aro?.] The Greek letter S, cr, or f (English A’, 
or 77). It originally had tho form of the English U. 

Sig^fHlont (-mi-dCnt), n. [Gr. <riy/aa sigma (%) -f 
iAov%, SSorroi, a tooth.] (Zool.) Any one of a tribe 
(Sigmodontes) of rodents which includes all tlie indige- 
nous rats and mice of America. Bo called from the form 
of the ridges of enamel on tho crowns of the worn mo- 
lars. Also used odjeotively. 

8ig'moUi (sTg'mold), I a, [Gr. <riyMoetfii?« ; oiwa 
81g-mold'al (-mold'Gl), j sigma -f- 
ness ; cf. F, sigmefide.) Curved in two directions, like 
the letter B, or tbe Greek v. 

BigiaoM flixurs (Anat.), the last curve of the colon be- 
fore it terminates in the rectum. Bee Jlhist. under Di- 
OKMTTVB. - Blgnold valves. (Anat.) Bee Semilunar valves, 
under Bbmilunab. 

81g-molfi'al-ly, adv. In a sigmoidal manner. 


51c, senate, edre, hm, Urm, /isk, final, {^11 ; Sve, 6vent, find, ffirn, recent ; Ice, idea, HI ; fild, 3boy, Orb, ddd ; 
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JHgll (s!u)t n. [F. HgnCf L. tignum; of. AB. segen, 

segih ^ Btao<Urd, banner, also Ir. L. signwn. Cf. 

Raeioir, Bsal a stamp, BiaNiUL, Bio»et.] That 
by which anything Is made known or remesented ; that 
which furnishes evidence ; a mark ; a token ; an iudica> 
tion; a proof. Bpeciflcally : (a) A remarkable event, 
considered by the ancients as indicating the will of some 
deity ; a prodigy ; an omen. (Jb) An event considered 
by we Jews as in«licating the divine will, or as manifest- 
ing an interposition of the divine power for some special 
end ; a miracle ; a wonder. 

Through mighty tignt and wondort, by the power of the 
Spirit of God. Itom, xv. i9. 

It ehall come to pass, if they will not believe thee, neither 
hearken to the voice of the llrat sign, tliat they will believe the 
voice of the latter $ign. Ex. iv. 8. 

(o) Something serving to indicate the existence, or pre- 
serve the memory, of a thing ; a token ; a memorial ; a 
monument. 

What time the fire devoured two hundred and fifty men, and 
they became a m'gn. A’iiw. xxvi. 10. 

(d) Any symbol or emblem which prefigures, typifies, or 
represents, an Idea ; a typo ; hence, sometimes, a picture. 

The holy symbolB, or signs, arc not barely dgniflcatlve ; but 
what they reprcacat in on certainly delivered to us afl the sym- 
boU thcniHclveii. lircrewood. 

Saint George of Merry England, the sign of victory. Sprnser. 

(e) A word or a character regarded as the outward mani- 
festation of thought ; as, words are the signs of ideas. 
(/) A motion, an action, or a gesture by which a thought 
la expressed, or a command or a wish made known. 

They made signs to his father, how he would have him called. 

Luke i. 62. 

(.7) Hence, one of tlie gestures of pantomime, or of a 
language of signs such as those used by the North Amer- 
ican Indians, or those used by the deaf and dumb. 

Educators of the deaf distiugiiish between nat- 
ural signs, which serve for communicating ideas, and 
methodical^ or systematic, sign.s, adapted for tlie dicta- 
tion, or the rendering, of written language, w'ord by 
word ; and thus the signs are to be distinguished from 
the manual alphabet, by which words are spelled on the 
fingers. j 

Ui) A military emblem carried on a banner or a standard. 
MiUon. {%) A lettered board, or other conspicuous notice, 
placed upon or before a building, room, shop, or ofilce to 
advertise tlie business there transacted, or the name of 
the person or firm carrying it on ; a publicly displayed 
token or notice. 

The nljopH were, therefore, diKtinguiuhed by painted signs, 
which gave a gny and grotesque aspect to tlie strcelB. Macaulay, 
{j) (Astron.) The twelfth part of the ecliptic or zodiac. 

The signs are reckoned from the point of inter- 
section of the ecliptic and e<iuator at the voniul eipiinox, 
and aro named, respective! v, ulriV.? Taurus (H), 
Gemini (n), Cancer (23), Leo (^), Virgo (Up), JJhr<t 
(:&), Scorpio (11)), Sagittarius (^), Capricornus (\pi), 
Afniarivs {XL), Vinces (>^). These names were origi- 
nally the names of the constellations occupying soverafiy 
the divisions of the zodiac, by which they are still re- 
tained ; but, in consequence of the precession of the e<iui- 
noxes, the signs have, in process of time, become sepa- 
rated aV>out 30 degrees from these constellations, and 
each of the latter now lies in the sign next in advance, 
or to the east of the ono which bcar.s its name, as the 
constellation Aries in the sign Taurus, etc. 

(A*) {Alg.) A character Indicating the relation of quan- 
tities, or an operation performed upon them ; os, the 
sign 4- (plus) : the sign — (minus) ; the xi'^n of division 
-fr-, and the like. {1) {Med.) An objective evidence of 
disease ; that is, ono appreciable by some one other than 
the patient. 

The terms .ww jdoin and sign are often used syn- 
onymously ; but they may bo discriminated. A sign 
diners from a sumptom in tliat the latter is pen^oived 
only by the patient liimself. Tlio term .sign Is often 
furilier restricted to the purely local evidences of dis- 
ease afforded by direct exuinfimtion of the organs in- 
volved, as distinguished from those evidences of general 
disturbance afforded by observation of the teraiwrature, 
pulse, etc. In this sense it is often called physical sign. 
(wi) {Mus.) Any character, as a flat, sharp, dot, etc. (a) 
(Theoi.) That which, being external, stands for, or sig- 
nifies, something internal or spiritual ; — a term used in 
the Church of England in speaking of an ordinance con- 
sidered with reference to that which it represents. 

An outward and viilblc sign ot an inward and »plritiial grace. 

Uk. of Common J’rayer. 

8!^*" See the Table of ARBrmARY Signs, p. 1924. 

Blgn mannal. (a) (Eng. Law) The royal slprnature su- 
perscribed at the top of bills of grants and letters patent, 
which are then sealed with the privy signet or great stial, i 
M the cose may be, to complete their validity, {b) Tho 
signature of one’s name in one’s own handwriting. 

Craig. Tomlins. Wharton. 
Syn. — Token; mark; note; symptom; indication; 
signal ; symbol : type ; omen ; pro^ostio ; presage ; 
manifestation. Bee Emblbm. 

Sign (sin), V. t. Ump, & p. p, StONED (sInd) ; p. pr. 
Si vh, n. Biokino. 1 [OB. seinen to bless, originally, to 
make the sign of Ime cross over ; in this sense fr. AS. seg- 
nian (from segn, n.h or OF. sefgmcr, F. signer, to mark, 
to sign (in tense 3), fr. L. signare to mark, set a mark 
upon, from signum. See Sion, n.] 1. To represent by a 
sign ; to make known in a typical or emblematic manner, 
In distinction from speech ; to signify. 

I signed to Browne to make his retreat. Sir fV. Scott. 

2. To make a sign upon ; to mark with a sign. 

We receive this child into the congregation of Christ’s flf>ck, 
and do sign him with the sign o£ the croBB. Jtk. of’ Cwn. Progrr. 

3. To affix a signature to ; to ratify by hand or seal ; 
to aubsorlbe in one’s own handwriting. 

Inmiire the Jew’s house out, give Mm this deed. 

And let him sign It. SHak. 

4 . To assign or convey formally ; — • used with awau. 

Q. To mark ; to make distinguishable. Shak. 


Sign (sin), V. i. 1. To bo a sign or omen. [OAr.] Shale. \ 

2. To make a sign or signal ; to communicate direc- i 
tions or intelligence by signs. 

3. To write one’s name, esp, as a token of assent, re- i 
Bponsibility, or obligation. 

Slgn'a-ble (siu'i-b’l), a. Suitable to be signed ; re- < 
quiriiig signature ; as, a legal document signable by a i 
particular person. 

Blg'nal (Hlg'ufll), n. [F., fr. LL. signnle, fr. L. .Hg- 
num. See Sion, n,] 1. A sign made for the purpose of 
giving notice to a person of some occurrence, command, 
or danger ; also, a sign, event, or watchword, which has 
been agreed upon as the occasion of concerted uctiou. 

All obeyed 

The Wonted signal and superior voice 

Of thin great potentate. Milton. 

2. A token ; on indication ; a foreshadowing ; a sign. 

The weary sun . . . 

Glveft signal of a goodly day to-n»orrow. Shak. 

There was not tho least signal of the calamity to be seen. 

VeFoe. 

81|/nAl, a. [From signal, n. : cf. F. slmale.'] 

1. Noticeable ; disthiguished from what is ordinary; 
eminent ; remarkable ; memorable ; os, a signal exploit ; 
a signal service ; a signal act of benevolence. 

As signal now in low, delected state 

Aa erst in highest, benola him where he lies. Milton. 

2. Of or pertaining to signals, or the use of signals in 
conveying information ; as, a signal flag or officer. 

Ths signal service, a bureau of the government (in the 
United Btates connected with the War Department) or- 
ganized to collect from the whole country simultaneous 
reports of local meteorological conditions, upon compar- 
iHon of which at tho central office, predictions concerning 
the weather are telcgraplied to various sections, wliere 
they are made known by signals publicly displayed. — 
Signal station, the place where a signal is dlBplayed ; 
specifically, an observation offi<!C of the signal service. 

8yn. ~ Eminent ; remarkable; memorable; extraor- 
dinary ; notable ; conspicuous. 

Sig'nalt t limp. & p. p. Signaled (-nold) or Sia- 
NALLRO ; p. pr. & vb. n. Signaling or Signalling.] 

1. To communicate by signalH ; as, to signal orders. 

2. To notify by a signal or signals; to ‘make a signal 
or signals to ; as, to .signal a fleet to anchor. 31. Ai'nold. 

Slg^nal'lflt, n. One who makes signals; ono who 
communicates intelligence by moans of signals. 

Slg-nal'l-ty (sTg-nSl'I-ty), n. The quality or state of 
being signal or remarkable. [06.v.] Sir T. Jiroxrnc. 

Slg'nal-lze (sTg'nol-iz), v. t. [?m/>. & p. p. Signal- 
ized (-Izd) ; p. pr. vh. n. Signalizing (-i''zlng).] [From 
Signal, «.] 1. To make signal or eminent ; to render 
distinguished from what is common ; to distinguisli. 

It ii4 this nassion which drives men to all the ways wc sco In 
use of signalizing thcmBcIves. JlvrKr. 

2. To communicate with by moans of a signal ; as, a 
ship signalizes its consort, 

3. T^o indicate tho existence, presence, or fact of, by a 
signal ; as, to signalize the arriv.al of a steamer. 

81g'nal-ly, adr. in a signal maimer ; eminently. 

Sig'nal-man (-m&n), pi. -men (-mCn). A man 
whoso business is to manage or display slgnalK ; espe- 
cially, one employed in setting tho signals by wldch rail- 
road trains are run or W'arned. 

Sig^nal-mont (-ment), n. The act of signaling, or of 
signalizing ; hence, description by peculiar, aimropriato, 
or characteristic marks, Mrs. Jiroirning. 

Slg^nate (-nat), a. [L. .ngfialns, p. p. See Kiqn, v. /.] 
{Zdm.) Having definite color markings. 

Sig-na'tion (sTg-nS'shtin), n. [L. signotio. See Sign, 
v. f.] Sign given ; marking. [06«.] Sir T. Jiroiene. 

Sig^na-tO-ry (sTg'ni-tfi-ry), a. [L. .'dgnatoHus.'] 

l/KelatJng to a seal ; used in sealing. I0b.s.\ Bailey. 

2. Signing ; joining or sharing in a signature ; as, .'sig- 
natory powers. 

Sig'na-tO-ry, n. / pi. -bibs (-rTz). A signer ; ono who 
signs or subscribes ; as, a conference of signatori€.s. 

Slg^na-tlire (-tfir; 135), n. [F, (cf. It. .'tignaiiira, 
segnainra. Bp. & LL. signatura), from L. signare, .'signa- 
tum. See Sion, v. L] 1. A sign, stamp, or mark im- 
pressed, os by a seal. 

The brain, being well furnished with various traces, signa- 
ture.'', and iinagcH. /. H’uff.s. 

The natural and indelible signature of God, which huninii 
souls . . . arc Bupposed to be utiunped with. lientley. 

2. Especially, the name of any person, written with 
his ovvui hand, employed to sipdfy that tho WTiting which 
precedes accords with his wishes or intentions ; a sign 
manual ; an autograph. 


3. {Phy.siol.) An outward mark by which internal 
cliaracteristica were supposed to bo indicated. 

Some plants bear a very evident signature of their nature and 
use. Br. H. More. 

4. {Old Med.) A resemblance lictween the external 
characters of a diHoasc and those of some physical agent, 
for instance, that existing between the red skin of scar- 
let fever and a red cloth ; — supposed to indicate this 
agent in the treatment of the disease. 

6. {Mus.) The designation of tho key (when not C 
I major, or its relative, A minor) by moans of one or more 
sharps or flats at tlie beginning of the stulT, immediately 
after the clef, nffooting all notes of the same letter 
throughout the piece or movement. Each minor key has 
the same signature as its relative major. 

6. {Print.) {a) A letter or figure placed at the bott^om 
of tho first page of each slieet of a book or pamphlet, as 
a direction to the binder in arranging and folding the 
sheets, {b) Tlie printed sheet so marked, or tho form 
from wldch it is printed ; as, to reprint one or more sig- 
natures. 

Star signatures (os A*, 1*) are tho same charac- 
ters, with tho addition of asterisks, used on the first 
pages of offeuts, as in 12mo sheets. 

7 . {Phaimi.) That part of a prescription which con- 
tains the directions to tho patient. It is usually prefaced 


by S or Sig. (an abbreviation for the liatin signa^ Imper- 
ative of signare to sign or mark). 

Bl|:'na-ture (slg^iA-ttir ; 135), v. f. To mark with, or 
as with, a signature or signatures. 

Sig'na-tur^lBt (-tur^Ist), n. One who holds to the 
doctrine of signatures impressed upon objects, indica- 
tive of character or qualities. [06i. J Sir T. Browne. 

Slgn’board'' (siu'bSrd''), n. A board, placed on or be- 
fore a shop, office, etc., on which some notice is given, 
as tlie name of a firm, of a business, or the like. 

Slgn^er (-er), n. One who signs or subscribes his 
name ; as, a lueuiorlol with a hundred signers. 

Slg'net (stg'nSt), n. [OF. signet a signet, F., n book- 
mark, dim. of signe. Bee SioN. n., and cf. Sennet.] A 
seal ; esiiecially, in England, tlie seal used by the sov- 
ereign in sealing private letters and grants that pass by 
bill under tho sign manual ; — called also privy signet. 

1 had my futlicr’a sigm t in my purse. Shak. 

ring, a ring containing a signot, or private seal. 

— writer to the signet (Scots Lair), a judicial officer W'ho 
prepares warrants, writs, etc. ; onginally, a clerk in the 
office of the secretary of state. 

81g;'n0t-6(l, a. Stamped or marked with a signet. 
Slg^nl'ler (sTg'nT-fSr), a. [L., from signum sign 4' 
Lerre to bear.] Bearing signs. lObs.} “ The .signi/er 
sphere, or zodiac.” lloUund. 

Slg-nll'1-cance (sTg-ntf'T-kons), ) n. [L. .'tignijiran- 
SlK-nil'l-tian-cy (-nlf'T-kan-gj^), I tia."] 1. The qual- 
ity or state of being significant. 

2. That which is signified ; meaning ; import ; ns, tho 
.rignijicance of a nod, of a motion of the hand, or of a 
word or expression. 

3. Importance; moment; weight; consequence. 

With this brain I must work, in order to give significannf and 

value to the few fncf* which 1 poRscBs. Ik Qumeey. 

Slg-nlfT-cant (-kont), a. [L. signifleans, -antis, p. 
pr. of significare. Sco SioNlTY.] 1*. Fitted or designed 
to signify or make known something ; having a n\eau- 
ing ; standing as a sign or token ; expresgivc. or suggest- 
ive ; as, a signijicani w’ord or sound ; n significant look. 

It was well Buid of PlotinuB, that the stnri were signiftrant, 
but not efficient. Sir IT. Jialrigh. 

2. Deserving to be considered ; important ; moment- 
ous ; as, a significant event. 

Biguifleant figures (Arith.),t\\o figures which remnln to 
any number, or decimal fraction, after tlie ciphers at tlio 
right or left aro canceled. Thus, tho si gnficatU figures of 
25,tH)0, or of .0t)2.’>, are 26, 

Sig-njUl-cant, n, That which has significance ; a 
sign ; a token ; a symbol. Wordsu'orth. 

In dumb ngnifienuts proclaim your thounhti. Shak. 
Sig-nllT-oant'ly, adv. In a significant manner, 
8ig-llil4-0ate (-kat), n. [L. significatus, p. p. of Sig^ 
nificare. Bee Signify,] {Logic) Ono of several things 
signified bv a common term. Whately. 

Blg^nl-fi-oa'tlon (sTg'nT-fT-kS'shtln), n. [F. signifi- 
cation, L. sign ficatk)."^ 1. The act of signifying; a mak- 
ing known by signs or otlier ineaus. 

A significntion of being plcaied. Landor. 

All Bpoaking or su/nificution of one's mind ImplieB an net or 
nddrcRB of one man to nnother. South. 

2. That which is signified or made knowui ; that mean- 
ing whicli a sign, character, or token is intended to 
convey ; as, the siqniflration of words. 

Slg-nll'l-ca-tlve (slg-nlf'T-kA-tTv), a. [L. sign fica- 
tiru.t; cf. F. sign ficati/.'] 1. lietokening or represent- 
ing by nn external sign. 

The holy symbol* or signs are not barely signifirnfivr. 

Jlmviroml, 

2. Having signification or meaning ; expressive of a 
meaning or purpose ; significant. 

Neither in the degree# of kindred they were destitute of ^ig- 
nifientive words. Camden. 

— Slgr-nll^l-oa-tlFe-ly, adv. — Sig'nllT-ca-tive-nesB, «. 
Sl^^nl-li-oa'tor (sTg'nl-fT-ka't^ or 8Tg-uIf'I-)j n. [Gf. 

F. sigtiificateur.l One wlio, or that which, signifies. 

In this diagram there was one «q;»nyiralor which pressed re- 
markably upon our astrologer's attention. Sir If. Srntt. 

81g-nili-€a-t0-ry (sTg-nlffr-k&-t6-ry), a. [L. signifi- 
catoriiis.] Significant. — n. That whicii is significatory. 

II Slg^ni-il-ca'vlt (8Tg''nT-n-k5'vTt), n. [L., (he) has 
signified, perf. ind. of significare to signify.] {Png. 
Eccl, Lnxv\ Formerly, a writ issuing out of chancery, 
upon certincate given by tho ordinary, of a man’s stand- 
ing excommunicato by the space of forty days, for tho 
laying liira up in prison till he submit himself to the 
authority of the church. Crabb. 

Slg'ni-fy (sTg'uT-fi), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Signified 
(- fid) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Signitong (-fi''Tng). J [F. signi- 
fier, L, significare ; signum a sign -f -ficare (in comp.) to 
make. See Sign, n., and -fy.] 1, To show by a sign; 
to communicate by any conventional token, ns words, 
gestures, signals, or the like ; to announce : to make 
known ; to declare ; to express ; os, he signified Ids de- 
sire to be present. 

1 ’ll to the king ; nnd signify him 
That thub I have rvMgn’d my charge to you. Shak. 
Ths government should nignV}/ tf' *!'<' Protebtants of Irriaud 
that want of eilvcr iu not to be remwlied. Sinj't. 

2. To mean ; to import ; to denote ; to betoken. 

He bade her tell him what it signified. Chancer . 

A talc 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing. .saoa-. 

fiignifyiH often used impersonally ; as, it jiV/wf- 
fics nothing, it does not signify, that is, it is of no iin- 
portance. 

Syii. — To express; manifest; declare; utter; inti- 
mate ; betoken ; denote ; imply ; mean. 

Bi^naor (sSn'ySr), n. Sir ; Mr. The English form 
nnd pronunciation for the Italian Signor and the Spanish 
Seflor. , ^ 

8ign^or-iMO (-fz), L [See Seigniorizk.] To oxcr- 

cfs^oniinion over ; to lord it over. [Ob.\.] ShclUm, 
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SILKMAN 


Sln'lor-las (sSu'ySr-iz), f. i. To exerclae dominion ; 
to s«i#r»iorize. [Ods.l Hewyt. 

Sl^^or-slliPi n. State or position of a signior. 
Sljpi'lor'V (-y), n. Same as Beioniory. 

(( ffl-grnor (Hp-ny<5r'), II Sl’gno're (sf-nyS'ra), 71. [It. 
See Skxunioe.] Sir ; Mr. ; — a titio of oddregg or respect 
among the Itallana. Before a noun the form ia Signor. 

II Sl-g:no^ra («e-ny5'ri), n. [It.] Madam; Mra. ; — 
a title of addn'fts or reapcfit among the Italians. 

II Sl'^nO'rl'na (8e''ny3-re'n4), n. [It.] Miss ; — a title 
of address among the Italians. 

Slgn^poat'' (sm'poHt''), n. A i>oat on which a sign 
hangs, or on which papers we placed to give public 
liotice of anything. 

SUl (stk), la. Such. See Such. [Oiw.] “.Si^efan- 
Slke (sik), ( cies w'eren foolerie.” Spen.ser. 

Slke (sik), n. [AS. sic. Cf. Sro.] A gutter ; a stream, 
such as is usually dry in summer. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] 
Slke,n. [Bee Sick.] A sick person. [_Prov. Eng.] 
Slke, V. i. To sigh. [0&.V.] 

That for his wife weepeth and siketh sore. Chaucen 
Slke, n. A sigh. [Oftj.] Chaucer. 

Sik'er (stk'Sr), «. S[. aJv., Sik'er-ly, adv., Slk'er- 
nSM, n., etc. Bee 2d SiCKER, Sickerly, etc. [OA.v.] 
SUdia (B5k8)j 71. pi.; sing. Sikh («Sk). [Hind. Sihh, 
properly, a disciple.] A religious sect noted for warlike 
traits, founded in the Punjab at the end of the 15th cen- 
tu^. 

Sllaae (sl'lUj), n. & v. Short for Ensilage. 

Sile (»I1), V. t, [Akin to Bw. sila to strain, sil sieve, 
O. .sielni to draw away or lead off water. See 

Silt.] To strain, as fresh milk. [Pror. Eng.] 

811e, r. i. To drop ; to flow ; to fall. f/Vo?’. Eng.l 
sue, 71. 1. A sieve with fine meshes. E>ig.] 

2. Filth; sediment. [Pror. Eng.] Halliwrll. 

SUOr n. [Icel. slid herring ; akin to Bw. sill, Dan. 
.nld. Cf. Sill the young of a herring.] {Zo'ol.) A young 
or small lierring. lEng.] Penyjnnt. 

SHenoe (si'lcnsl, n. *[F., fr. L. sUentium. Bee Silent.] 

1. The state of being silent ; entire absence of sound 
or noise ; absolute stillness. 

1 saw and hoard t for such a numerous 

Fit'll not in stlcucc through tl>c frighted deep. Milton. 

2. Forbearance from, or absence of, speech ; taciturn- 
ity ; nuitenoBS. 

3. Secrecy ; as, these things were transacted in .silence. 
The ndiulnidtration itself keeps a profound siVe/joe. JJ. Jl'ebttrr, 

4. The cessation of rage, agitation, or tumult ; calm- 
ness ; quiet ; as, the elements were reduced to silence. 

B. Absence of mention ; oblivion. 

And whttl most merits fame, in silnicf hid. Milton. 
Sl^once, interj. Be silent ; — used olliiitically for lei 
there he silence, or keep silence. Slutk. 

Sl'lenOO, t;. t. limp. Si p, p. Bilbnced (si'lenst) ; p, 
pr. & rb. 71. SiLENciNo (-Icn-sing).] 1. To coiuj>el to 
silence ; to cause to be still ; to still ; to hush. 

Silence that dreadful hell j it frights the isle. Shak. 

2. To put to rest ; to quiet. 

This wotdd silence all further opposition. Clarendon. 
These would have silentyd their scruples. Rogers. 

3. To restrain from the exercise of any function, privi- 
lege of instruction, or the like, especially from the act 
of preaching; as, to silence a minister of the gospeh 

The Rev. Thomas Hooker of Chelmsford, in Essex, was 
silenced lor nonconformity. B. TrwubuU. 

4. To caiifio to cease firing, as by a vigorous cannonade ; 
as, to silence the batteries of an enemy. 

Sl-le'ae (8t-I5'n&), n. [NL., fr. L. Silentis, the at- 
tendant of B.acchns.j (Bol.) A genus of caryophvllaceous 
plants, usually covered with a viscid secretion by which 
insects are caught ; catchfly. 

Bon Biline. Bee Bon Bilenk, in the Vocabulary. 

Sl^ont (sFlent), a. [L. silens, -ends, p, pr. of silere 
to be silent; akin to Goth. ana-.viVon.] 1. Free from 
sound or noise ; absolutely still ; perfectly quiet. 

How silmt is this town 1 .Shak. 

2. Not speaking ; indisposed to talk ; speechless ; 
mute ; taciturn ; not loquacious ; not talkative. 

UlyBBCB, ttdd.s he, was the nmst eloquent and moat silent of 
men. Broome. 

This new-crented world, wlicreof in hell 
Funje iH not silent. Milton. 

3. Keeping at rest ; imactive ; calm; undisturbed; as, 

the wind la silent. Parnell. Sir W. Raleigh. 

4* (ProTi.) Not pronounced ; having no sound ; quies- 
cent ; as, e is silent in “ fable.” 

6. Having no effect ; notoperating; inefficient. [72.] 
CauMS . . . silent. virtuele*B, and dead. Sir IF. Raleigh. 
Silent partner. Bee Dormant imrtner, under Dormant. 
Syn. — Mute ; taciturn ; dumb ; speecliless ; quiet ; 
still. Bee Mute, and Tacitubn. 

Silent, n. That which is silent ; a time of silence. 
[72. ] The j^C7if of the night.” Shak. 

Sl-len'tl-A-ry (st -ISn'shT-a-rj^ ), n. [L. silentiarlus : 
cf. F. silencAaire. See Silence.] One ai>pointed to keep 
silence and order in court ; also, one sworn not to divulge 
secrets of state. 

SMon^tloni (-shfls), a. [L. .tUenliosus : cf. F. silen- 
deux.] Habitually silent ; twitnrn ; reticent. [72.] 
Silent'ly (sin^ynt-i;), adv. In a silent manner. 
fiU^lent'naM, n. state of being silent ; silence. 

(st-le'nffs), n. [L. Silenns the tutor and 
attendant of Baochiis.] Bee Wahdeeoo. 

Sl’le^Sl't (Hf-lS^Bhlf-& or -siiA), n. 1. A kind of linen 
cloth, originally made in Silesia, a province of Prussia. 

2. A twilled c4)tton fabric, used for dress linings. 
Sl-le^iS-an (-shT-an or -ahan), a. Of or pertaining to 
Silesia. — 71. A native or inhabitant of Silesia. 

Sidles (sinSks), n. [L., a flint, a j>ebblestone.] {Min.) 
Bilica, 810„ as found in nature, constituting quartz, ana 
most sands and sandstones. See Silica, and Silicic. 




(8TFd6-«t' or sYl'd&-«tO, »• [F. ; — so 

called from Etienne de Silhouette, a 
French minister of finance in 1759, 
whose diversion it was to make such por- 
traits on tlie walls of his apartments.] 

A represontation of the outlines of an 
object filled ia with a black color ; a pro- 
file [>ortrait in block, such as a slia<iow 
appears to be. 

^^llOa-ette^ V. t. To represent by a 
silhouette ; to project upon a background, 

BO as to be like a silliouette. \^Recent] 

A flock of rooBtiiiR vuUurea silhouetted on the sky. The (Vntm'y. 

SU'i-oa (sIFT-kA), 71. [NL., from L. siler, sUicUi, a 

flint.] {Chem.) Silicon dioxule, SiOj. It constitutes ordi- 
nary quartz (also opal and tridymite), and is artificially 
prepared os a very fine, white, tasteless, inodorous powder. 

SH'l-cate (-kit), 7i. [Cf. F. ^tfica/e.] (CAe7n.) A salt 
of silicic acid. 

In mineralogical chemistry the siliirates include ; 
the nnuituutfes or oiihositivaies, salts of orthosilioic acid ; 
tho bisilicatcs or meta.tilicates. salts of motosilicic acid ; 
tlie jxd ifxiiicates or acid .v/2/Vv//e.v. salts of the polysilicic 
acids; tlie ha.sic silicates or .mhsilicates, in which tho 
equivalent of base is greater tlmn would be required to 
neutralize the acid ; and tho hydrous silicates, including 
the zeolites and many hydrated decomposition products. 

SU'l-oa^ted (-kS'tSd), a. {Chem.) Combined or im- 
pregnated with silicon or silica ; os, silicated hydrogen ; 
silicaird rocks. 

Silicated loap, a hard soap containing silicate of soda. 
SUT-ca-tl-ia^tiOll (-kS-tl-za'whfin), n. Silicificatlon. 
IlSl-liO'e-a (sT-lIs'f-d), n. pi. [NL.] {Zool.) Same 
as SiLICOIDBA. 

Sl-U^oaons (sT-lTsh'fis), a. [L. Siliceu,f, fr. .Hler, sili- 
cis, a flint.] Of or pertaining to silica ; containing silica, 
or partaking of its nature. [Written also silicious.] 
Sl'liOlO (sT-lTs'Ik), a. [L. silex, s^Hids, a flint: cf. 
F. .filic/gue.] {Chem.) Pertaining to, derived from, or 
resembling, silic.a ; apecilically, designating compounds 
of silicon ; as, silicic acid. 

Silicic add (Chem.), an amorphous gelatinous sub- 
stance, 8i(HO)<, very unstable and easily dried t o silica, 
but forming many stable salts ; - called also ortlumlivic, 
or normal .silicic, acid. 

Sl-llC^l-Oal-caTe-0118 (sT-lTs/T-kSl-kS're-us or slFT-sT-), 
a. Consisting of silica and calcareous matter. 

SUd'Cllle (sTl'T-sId or -sid), n. {Chem.) A binary 
compound of silicon, or one regarded ns binary. [A*.] 
Hydrogsn lUlcldo (Chem.), a colorless, spontaneously 
inflammable gas, SiH 4 , produced artificially from silicon, 
and analogous to methane ; -- called also sHiro-meihanc, 
silicon hydride, and formerly siliciuretfil hydrogen. 

Sill-Clf'er-ons (-sTf'er-us), a. [L. siUr, .dlici.s, a 
flint -f- -feroMA'.] Producing silica ; united with silica. 

Sl-Uc^l-fl-ca'Uon (sT-lTs^-fl-ka'shfin), 7t. [See Rilici- 
YY.] (C/iC7«.) The act or pr<M:es8 of combining or im- 
pregnating with silicon or silica ; the state of being so 
cotnbined or impregnated ; iis, the silicification of wood. 

SMlca-iied (sT-lTs'I-fid), a. {Chrin.) Combined or 
impregnated with silicou or silica, especially the latter ; 
as, sUieiJied woo<i. 


cf, F. silicijler.] {Chem.) To convert 
silica, or with the com- 


Si-Uc'i-ty (-fi), V. t. [imp. & p. p. SiLicirren (-fid) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SiLiciFYiNO (-fFlug).] [L. silex, silicLs, 
a fimt -f -fy : cf, F. silicijler.'' ■ 

into, or to Irapregnato witlq sil 
pounds cf silicon. 

Tlie fipeciincnB found . . . arc complotcly iu7iW//cd. Say. 

K TJie silica may tsko the form of agate, chalcedony, 
ornstone, or crystalline quartz. 

Sl-Uo'l-fy, r. t. To become converted into silica, or 
to be impregnated with silica. 

II Sll'l-ol-Ol'de-a (sIPI-si-oi'd^-A), 7». pA {Zool.) Same 

as SlLICOlDEA. 

Sl-U^oioiU (sT-lTsh'tts), a. See Siliceous. 

II SU^l-Ol-SpOQ^gi-A (sll'I-sr-spSa'jr-e), n. pi. [NL. 
See Silex, and Sponoe.] {Zool.) Same as Silicoioea. 
Sl-Uc'lt-ed (sT-lIs'T-USd), a. Silicified. [Ohs.] 
Sl-Uol-nm (sT-lIs'I-am ; 277), n. ttee SiucoN. 
Sl-Uo'l-a-ret^dd (sT-irs'T-ll.rgt/M or sT-Hsh'-), a. 
[Written also jn/femref/ed.] {Old. Chem.) Combined or 
impregnated with silicon. [Obso/e.s.] 

SUiclnrsted hydrogen. {Chem.) Hydrogen 
silicide. [Obs.] 

SUl-olo (sIl'T-k’I), n. [L. silicuta, dim. 
of siiiqua a pod or husk ; cf. F, sHicvle.] 

{Rot.) A seed vesmd resembling a silique, but 
almut 08 broad as it is long. See Biliquk. 

(-k^-). {Chem.) A combining 
form (also used adjectively) denoting the 
presence of silicon or Us compounds ; os, 

Ai/icobenzoic, .vi/fcofluoride, etc. 

BU^i-OO-fln-orac (-fl(l-5r'Tk), a. {Chem.) 

Containing, or eomi)osed of, silicon and 
fluorine , especially, denoting the compounds 
called silieojluorides, 

SOicollaorlc acid (Chem.\ a compound of 
hydrofluoric acid and silicon fluoride, known only in 
wateiw solution. It Is produced by the oi’tion of silicon 
ttnoride on water, and is regarded as an acid, HjBiFn, and 
the type and origin of the silicottuorides. 

Sil''l-CO-flWor-i4e (-fiu'5r-Td or -Id), n. {Chem.) A 
fluosilicate; a salt of ., 
silicofluoric acid. I ! Ih 
II BllM-ooi'de-a 
(-koi'd8-A), 77. pi. 

[NL. See Silex, and 
-oin.] {Zo'fjl.) An ex- 
tenstve order of Porlf- 
era, which includes 

Oncof 

skeleton composed Armisjnh/rrirmm). a Side v i e w i 
h Home of the SpiouleB, much en- 
larged. 




mainly of siliceous 
fibers or spicules. 



8114-40X1 [8®® AttOn- 

raetalllc element analogous to carbon. It always occurs 
combined in nature, and Is artificially obtained In tlio free 
state, usually as a dark brown amorphous powder, or as a 
dark crystalline substance with a metallic luster. Its ox- 
ide is silica, or common quartz, and in this form, or os sili- 
cates, it ia, next to oxygen, the most abundant element of 
the earth’s crust. Silicon is characteristically the element 
of the mineral kingdom, as carbon is of the organic world. 
Symbol Si. Atomic weight 28. Called also silicium. 

Sil4-C0-t1ing^Btl0 (sTFI-kft-tQng'stTk), a. {Chem.) Of, 
pertaining to, or designating, any one of a series of 
double acids of silicon and tungsten, known in live free 
state, and also in their salts (called silicotungstates). 

II 8Mlc'U-la (BMtk'fI-l&), 7t. [L.] {Hoi.) A siliclo. 

BU'l-CUlo (sTl'I-kul), n. {Rot.) A aillcle. 

Sl-llo^U-lOBO^ (sMTk'fi-lSsO, a. [NL. sUiculnsus, fr. 
'L.silicula: cf. F. silicnleux. See Siliclb.] 1. {Rot.) 
Bearing silicles ; port.aining to, or resembling, sllicles. 

2. Full of, or consisting of, husks ; husky. [Obs.] 

Si-lig4-nose^ (sT-lTJ'I-nds'), a. [L. .dligineti.'<, fr. sili- 
go, -hiTs, fine and very white wlieat.J Made of fine 
wlieat. [Ohs.] Railey. 

811'lng (sil'ing), a. & n. from Sile to strain. [Obs, 
or Prov. Eng.] 

suing dish, a colander. [Obs. or Prov. Eng.] 

8U4-qiia (sTl'I-kwA), n. ; pi. SiLiQUiK (-kw5). [L. 

See Silique.] 1. {Rot.) Same as Silique. 

2. A w'eight of four grains; a carat; — a term used 
by jewelers, and refiners of gold. 

SUlQUe (sTl'Tk or sT-lek' ; 277), n. [L. siiiqua a pod 
or Imsk, a very small weiglit or measure : 
cf. F. silique.] ' {Rot.) Ai\ oblong or elongated 
seed vessel, consisting of two valves with a 
dissepiment between, and o|>oniiig by sutures 
at either margin. The seeds are attached to 
both edges of the dissepiment, alternately 
upon each side of it. 

S114-qili-lonn (sTl'I-kwY-fCrm), a. [A’Z- 
lique ‘form: cf. ¥. .•tiliguifvrmc.] {Rot.) 

Having the form of a silique. 

II 8U4-Qao^8a (-kwlFsA), n. pi. [NL. See 
SiLiQUOSB.J {Rot.) A Liniia>an order of 
plants including those which bear siliques. 

S114-QUO»d' (sTl'T-kwos^), ) a, [NL. silu 

Sill-quoilB (sTl'T-kwGs), ( quosu.s : cf. 

F. siliqueux.] {Rot.) Bearing siliques; as, 
siliquose i)lant8 ; pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, siliques; as, .Uliquose capsules. 

Bilk (sTIk), n. [OE. silk, selk, AS. seolc, seoloc ; akin 
to Icel. silki, 8w. & I>an. silke ; prob. through Slavic 
from an Oriental source ; cf. Lith. szilkai, Russ. shelk\ 
and also L. sericum Seric stnlT, silk. Cf. Seuiceoub, 
Bebqb a woolen stull.] 1. Tho fine, soft thread priHluced 
by various siiecies of caterpillars in forming the cocoons 
within which the worm is inclosed during the pupa state, 
esiieelally that produced by the larvm of Rom by x mori. 

2. Hence, tliread spun, or cloth woven, from the above- 
named material. 

3. That w hich resembles silk, os tlie filiform styles of 
tlie female flower of maize. 

Raw tilk. silk as it is wound off from the cocoons, and 
before it is manufai’tured. - Bilk cotton, a cottony sub- 
stance enveloping the seeds of tlie silk-cotton tree. — 
Bilk-cotton tree (Rot.), a name for several tropical trees of 
the genera Bombax and Eriodtndron, and oeloiiglng to 
the order Bomhneetr, The trees grow to an immense 
size, and have their seeds enveloped in a cottony sub- 
stance, which is used for stuffing cushions, but can not V)o 
spun. - Bilk flowor. (Hot. ) silk tree, (h) A simi- 

lar tree (Callitmdi a trinervia) of Peru. - BUk fowl (Zool.), 
a breed of domestic fow Is having silky pluimqie. — BUk 
gland (Zool.), a gland which secretes tlie material of silk, 
as in a spider or a silkw orm ; a sericterium. — BUk gown, 
tlie ilistinotive robe of a barrister wlio has been ap- 

f )ointed king’s or queen’s counsel ; hence, the counsel 
ilmself. Buch a one has precedence over mc’ro barristers, 
wliow’ear .dujl' gown.'t. [/rTir/.] — BUk grass (Hot.), a kind 
of gross (Stipa comatn) of the Wosteni United States, 
which has very long silky awns. The name is also some- 
times given to various species of the genera Agave and 
Yncra. — Bllk moth (Zool.), the 
a<}ult moth of any silkwonn. 

Bee Silkworm. - SUk sbsg. a 
coarse, rough- woven silk, like 
plush, hut with a stiffer nap. 

— BUk spider (^obA), a largo imi- 
dcr (Nephila plnrnipcs), native 
of tlie Soutlicm United States, 
remarkable for the large quan- 
tity of strong silk it produces 
and for the great disparity in 
tho sizes of tlie sexes. — BUk 
thrower. Bilk throwster, one who 
twists or spins silk, and pre- 
pares it for weaving. Rrande 
r'. — BUk tree (Rot.), an Asi- 
atic leguminous tree (Albizzia 
Jnlfhrtssin) with finely bipin- 
iiate leaves, and large flat pods ; 

— so called because of the abun- Silk Bpldcr. a Male, net. 
dant long silky stamens of its size ( 6 Female, reduced, 
blossoms. Also called silk Jinn - 

er. — BUk vessel. (Zo'bl.) Same as Silk gland, above. — 
Virginia silk (Hot.), a climbing plant (Pertploca Orvrea) of 
the Milkweed family, having a silky tuft on the oeeds. It 
is native in Southern Europe. 

Sllk'on (sTIk'’n), a. [AS. seoken, seotocen.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to silk ; mode of, or resembling, silk ; as, 
silken cloth ; a sUken veil 

2. Fig. ; Soft ; delicate ; tender ; amootb ; on, sHken 
language. “ Silken tenns precise.” Shak. 

3. Dressed in silk. *‘A , , . silken Shak. 

SUk'en, v. t. To render silken or Bilklike. J)yer. 

811k4-ll6BB (-T-nCs), 71. 1. Tlio quality or state of 
being silky or silken ; Boftness and smoothness. 

2. Fig. : Efteininacy ; weaknoBs. [72.] R. Jonson. 
BUk'llkan (-mSn), n. ; pi. Silrmkn (-mSn). A dealer 
In silks ; a sillk mert'er. Shak. 
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flUfc^IUNUI (•Tlk'nfa), n. Sllkineaa. [06^.] S. Jonson. 
SUk^WOOd^ (-w5d'), n. {Hot.) Any plant of tiie genera 
Atclepia* and Acerates whoao seed vessels contain a 
long, silky down ; milkweed. 


[AS. seolcivyrm.l {Zodl.) 



I'WOrm' (-wQrmO, n. 

The larva of any one of 
numerous species of bom- 
bycld moths, which spins 
a large amount of strong 
silk in constructing its 
cocoon before changing 
to a pupa. 

The connnon spe- 

Silkworm {Bombyx mori). _ 
oil the leaves of the white j 6 I'uua » c Adult Fc- 

niulberrv tree. It is no- j„aie ; d Adult Mule, 
live of China, but has long 

been introduced into other countries of Asia and Europe, 
and is reared on a large scale. In America it is reared 
only to a small extent. The Ailanthus nilkworm (Philo- 
samla cynthiu) is a much larger species, of consioerable 
importance, which has been introduced into Europe and 
America from China. The most useful American species 
Is the Polyphemus. Bee Poi.yphbmus. 

Psrnyl silkworm, the larv.^ of the Pernyi moth. See 
Pkrnvi moth. — Silkworm gut, a substance prepared from 
the contents of the silk glands of silkworms and used in 
making lines for angling. See Gut. -- Silkworm rot, a 
disease of silkworms ; muscardine. 

SUk'y (-y), a. lCo?npar. Silkier (-T-er); mperl. 
Silkiest,] 1 . Of or pertaining to silk; made of, or re- 
sembling, silk ; silken ; silklike ; as^ a Hlky luster. 

2 . Hence, soft and smooth ; as, silky wine. 

3. Covered with soft hairs pressed close to the surface, 
as a loaf ; sericeous. 

Silky oak (/lof.), a lofty Australian tree {Grevillen ro- 
busta) with silky tomentose lubed or incised leaves. It 
furnishes a valuable timber. 

Sill (sTl), n. [OE. sille^ AS. syl, syll ; akin to 

G. schwelle, OHG. swelli, led. syll, srill, 8w. syll, Han. 
syld, Gotli. gnsuljan to lay a foundation, to found.] 
I'he basis or foundation of a thing ; especially, a hori- 
zontal piece, as a timber, wliich forms the lower mem- 
ber of a frame, or supports a structure ; as, the sills 
of a house, of a bridge, of a loom, and the like. Hence ; 
(a) The timber or stone at the foot of a door ; the tlirosh- 
old. (b) The timber or stone on which a window frame 
stands ; or, the lowest piece in a window frame, (o) The 
floor of a gallery or passage in a mine, (d) A piece of 
timber across the bottom of a canal lock for the gates to 
shut against. 

8111 courts (Arrh.), a horizontal course of stone, terra 
cotta, or the like, built into a wall at tlie level of one or 
mure window sills, these sills often forming part of it. 

Sill, ri. [Cf. Thill.] The shaft or thill of a carriage. 
[P/’or. Ji'tig.'] 

Sill, n. [Cf. 4th SiLE.] A young herring. [Pn<7.] 

SiPla-bnb (sTPU-bQb), n. [Cf. si/e to strain, and bub 
liquor, also Prov. E. stllybauk.) A dish made by mixing 
wine or cider with milk, and thus forming a soft curd ; 
also, sweetened cream, flavored with wine and beaten to 
a stiff froth. [Written also syllabub.'] 

Sliaor (sTl'lSr), n. Silver. U<?co/.] 

8illl-ly (sTiat-iy), adv. [From Silly.] In a silly 
manner ; foolishly. Drydrn. 

SllTi-man-lte (-m^n-it), n. rAftcr Benjamin Silliutan, 
an American mineralogist.] {Min.) Same as Fibuolits. 

SUli-neM, 11 . The quality or state of being silly. 

SU^OOk (si PlQk), n. {Zodl. ) The pollock, or coalflsh. 

Slllon (sll'lSn), n. [F., a furrow’.] (Tori.) A work 
raised in the middle of a wide ditch, to defend it. Crabb. 

Silly, a. \_Compnr. Sillier GlT-3r) ; superl. Sil- 
liest.] [OE. srely, sely, AS. sS^.lig, ge.v.vP/j< 7 , happy, 
good, fr. sZly sel, good, h.ippy, s^l good fortune, hap- 
piness; akin to OS. sdlig, a., good, happy, D. zalig 
blessed, G. selig, OHG. sdlJtj, Icol. sinll, Sw. sail, Han. 
snlig, Goth, sils good, kind, and peril, also to H sollus 
whole, entire, Or. oAov, Skr. snrva. Cf. Seel, w.] 

1 . Happy ; fortunate ; blessed. [G&j. ] Chaucer. 

2 . Harmless; innocent; inoffensive. “This 

silly, innocent Custance.” Chaucer. 

The •illy vlrRin strove him to withstand. l<]}enscr. 

A ritty, innocent hare niurdcrod of u doR. 

Pohytutun iMorc's i’tqjjia), 

3. Weak; helpless; frail. [Obs.] 

After lone atnrms . . . 

With which my nilly hark wan toased sore. Spetucr. 

The silly buckets on the deck. Voltrulye. 

4. Kustic ; plain ; simple ; humble. [_Obs.] 

A fourth man, in a silly habit. Shak. 

All that did their silly thought# #o buiy keep. Milom. 

6. Weak In Intelloot ; destitute of ordinary strength of 
mind ; foolish ; witless ; simple ; as, n silly woman. 

0. Proceeding from wont of understanding or common 
judgment ; oharacterizod by wejikneaa or folly ; imwise ; 
absurd ; utupid ; as, silly conduct ; a silly question. 

8y;n. — Simple ; brainless ; witless ; shallow ; foolish ; 
unwise ; indisoreet. Bee Simple. 

Sllly-hOW (*hou), n. [Prov. E. silly-hew ; cf. AS. 
sMig liappy, good, and hiije a cap, hood. See Silly, a.] 
A caul. Bee Caul, n., 3. [06j. or Prou, Ttiig. & Scot.] 

Silo (sllft), n. [F.] A pit or vat for pat'.klng away 
green fodder for winter use so as to exclude air and 
outside moisture. Bee EKstLAOB. 

Silt (sYlt), n. [OK. silif, gravel, fr. silen to drain, E. 
sile; probaoly of Soand. origin; cf. 8w. sila, prob. akin 
to AS. se6n to filter, stgan to fall, sink, cause to sink, G. 
seihen to strain, to filter, OHG. sihan, Icel, .<t7a, Skr. sic 
to pour ; of. Or. IxyAv moisture. Cf. 3io, Silk.] Mud or 
tine earth deimslted from running or aUndlug water. 

Silt, r. t. limp, &p. p. Silted ; p. pr. & vb. n. Silt- 
iNoH To ohoKe, till, or obstruct with silt or mud. 

But, V, i. To flow through crevices ; to percolate. 

ttlt'y (-y), a. Full of silt ; resembling silt. 
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Si-lure' (st-lui/ or sT-), n. [L. tilurus a sort of river 
fish, Gr. ffiAoupos: cf. F. silure.] (Zodl.) A fish of the 
genus Silurus, as Wie sheatfish : a siluroid. 

^-lll'lrf-an (st-lu'rl-an), a. [From L. Silures , a people 
^0 anciently inhabited a part of England and Wales.] 
(CJeof.) Of or pertaining to the country of the ancient 
Silures ; — a term applied to the earliest of the Paleo- 
zoic eras, and also to the strata of the ora, because most 
plainly developed in that country. 

, The Silurian formation, so named by Murebison, 
^ divided into the Upver Silut~ian and Lower Silurian. 
The lower part of the Lower Silurian, with some underly- 
ing beds, IS now separated under the name Cambi ian, first 
given by Sedgwick. Recently the term Ordovician has 
been proposed for the Lower Silurian, leaving the origi- 
nal word to apply only to the Upper Silurian. 

Sl-ln'rl-Aii, n. The Silurian age. 

Sl-lu'rl-dan (-dan), n. {Zodl.) Any fish of the family 
SUnridm or of the order Siluroid ei. 

Bl-ln'rolti (-roid), a. [Silurus -)- -oid.] {Zodl.) Be- 
longing to tho Siluroidei, or JMematognathi, an order of 
flslioB including numerous species, among which are the 
American catfishes and numerous allied fresli-w’ater 
species of the Old World, as the sheatfish {Silurus 
glanis) of Europe.— n. A siluroid fish. 



A Nukod .Siluroid (.4spredo, or Platf/sfncus. ortocin'hif). 

Ji Loricated Siluroid (Lorienria sHiycru)- 

({ SU^'H-rolMa-l (sTPfi-roi'dM), n. pi. [NL.] (Zobl.) 
An order of fishes, tho Neraatognathi. 

II Sl-lu'ruB (st-lii'rtls), n. [L. See Silure.] {Zodl.) 
A genus of large molacopterygious fishes of the order 
Siluroidei. They inhabit the inland waters of Europe 
and Asia. 

Sll'va (sTl'vA), n. ; pi. E. Silvas (-v&z), L. Silvae 
(-v5). [L., properly, n woo<l, forest.] [Written also 

sylva.] {Bot.) {a) Tho forest trees of a region or 
country, considered collectively, {b) A de8crit>tion or 
history of the forest trees of a country. 

SU'VAH (-vfln), a. [L. silva, leas correctly st/lva, a 
wood or grove, perh. akin to Gr. vAy; ct. L. Silvan ns 
Silvanus tho god of woods : cf. F. sylvain silvan. Cf. 
Savaob.] Of or pertaining to woods ; composed of woods 
or groves ; woody. [Written also sylvan,] 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, a silvan t:CPTie 
Appear# obove, and grove# forever gr<-en. Drj/den. 
Sll'yan, n. {Old Chem.) See SYLVANnm. [Oil>.L] 

Sll'van-lte (-it), n. {Mm.) Bee Sylvanite, 

SU'yaB (.sli'vilz) or Sel'vas (sCi'v&z), n. pi. [L. silm 
a forest, Sp. Acft’o.] Vast woodland plains of South 
America, 

Sll'vate w. {Chem.) Same as Bylvate. 

SU'ver (sTl'ver), w. [OE. silver, .vclrer, .vco/ivr, AS. 
seolfor, siolfur, sioln/r, silo/r, .sijlojr ; nkin to OS. 
ftar, O Fries, .vc/ot’cr, H. zilrer, }M. sulver, OHG. sila- 
bar, silbar, G. silber, Icel. sil^fr, Sw’. sil/ver, Dan. sHv, 
Goth, .liluhr, Russ, .serebro, Lith. sidabras ; of unknown 
origin.] 1 . {Chem.) A soft white metallic element, 
sonorous, ductile, very malleable, and capable of a high 
degree of polish. It is found native, ana also combined 
with sulphur, arsenic, antimony, chlorine, etc., in the 
minerivls argontite, proustite, pvrurgyrite, cerargyrite, 
etc. Silver is one of tho “noble ’’ metals, so-callcd, not 
being easily oxidized, and is used for coin, jewelry, plate, 
and a great variety of articles. Symbol Ag {Argentum). 
Atomic woiglit 107.7. Specific gravity 10.5. 

Silver w'as known under the name of lunn to the 
ancients and also to the alchemists. Some of its eom- 

f tounds, as tho halogen salts, are remarkable for the ef- 
ect of light upon them, and aro used in photograpliy. 

2 . Coin ma<lo of silver ; silver money. 

3. Anything having the luster or appearance of silver. 
4 . The color of silver. 

Silver is used In tho formation of many com- 
pounds of obvious meaning ; as, st/rfr-armed. silver- 
bright, .vjVt'cr-busklned, silrer-coatcid. silrer-fooied, sil- 
ver-haired, silver-headed, 5j77'cr-inantled, «i7tTr-plated, 
.v/7r;rr-Blipi>cred, .nfrer-sounding, Aj/ccr-studdod, silver- 
tongued, jj7rer-white. See Silver, a. 

Black ■UveT(M«,),stephanite; —called also ftr/fffcAjYeer 
ore, or brittle silver glance. — Fulminating silver. (Chem.) 
(a) A black crystalline substance, Ag20.(NH:d;j, obt.alned 
by dissolving silver oxide in aqua ammoula. When 
dry it explodes violently on the slightest iiercussion. 
(A) Silver fulminate, a white crystalline substance. 
Ag-CjNsOs, obtained by adding alcohol to a solution of 
silver nitrate. When ary it is violently explosive. -- Oer- 
xnan silver. (Chem.) See under German. — Gray silver. 
(Min.) See Frbieslbbbnitb. - Horn silver. (Min.) Bee 
Ceraroyritb. — King's silver. (O. Eng. lair) See Post- 
fine. — Red silver, or Ruby eilver. (Min.) See Proustitk, 
and Pyraroyrite, — Silver beater, one who beats silver 
into silver leaf or silver foil. — Silver glance, or Vitreous 
sUvsr. (Min.) Bee AROBNTrne. 

SU'ver, a. 1 . Of or pertaining to silver; mode of 
silver ; as, silver leaf ; a mver cup. 

2 . l^embling silver. Specifically : (a) Bright ; re- 
splendent ; white. “ hair.” Shak. 

other#, on nh'cr lakes and rivers, bathed 
Their downy breast. Milton, 


{b) Precious ; costly, (c) Giving a clear, ringing sound ; 
soft and clear. “iSw'cr voices.’’ Spenser, (d) Sweet; 
gentle ; peaceful. “ <S'j7per slumber.” Spenser. 

American silver fir (Bot.), the balsam fir. See under 
Balsam. — Silver age (Homan Lit.), the latter part (A. p- 
14-lSi)) of the classical period of Latiuity, — the time of 
writers of inferior purity of language, as compared with 
those of tho previous golden age, so-called. — Silver -bell 
tree (Hot.), an American shrub or small tree {Balesia 
(elraptera) with white bell-shaped flowers in clusters 
or racemes; the snowdrop tree. — Silver bush (Bot.), a 
shrubby leguminous plant (Anthyllis Barbu- Jovis) of 
Southern Europe, having silvery foliage. — Bllver chub 
(/ofii.). the lallfish. — Silver eel. (Zodl.) (a) The cutlass 
fish. (0) A pale variety of the common eel. — Silver ftr 
(Hot.), a coniferous tree (Abies pecHnata) found in 
mountainous districts in the middle and south of Eu- 
rope, where It often grows to the height of 100 or 160 
feet. It yields Burgundy pitch and Slrasburg turpen- 
tine. — Silver foil, foil made of silver. — Bllver fox (Zodl,), 
a variety of the common fox ( Vulpcs vulpes, variety ar- 
genteus) found in the iiortliern imrts of Asia, Europe, 
and America. Its fur is nearly hleok, with tilvcry tips, 
and is highly valued. Called also black fox. aud stiver- 
gray Jox. — Bllver gar. (Zodl.) See Bjllkisu (a), — Silver 
grain (Bot.), the lines or narrow plateH of cellular tissue 
which pass from the pith to the bark of an exogenous 
stem ; the medullary rays. In the wood of the oak they 
are much larger than in that of the beecli, maple, pine, 
cherry, etc. — Bllver grebe (Zodl.), the red-throated 
diver._ Bee Hltisl. under Hivbr. —S ilver hake (Zodl.). tho 
American whiting. — Bllver leaf, leaves or sheets macie of 
silver beaten very thin. — Bllver lunge (Zodl.), the nam- 
aycush. — Silver moonfish. (Zodl.) See Moonfibh (6). — 
Silver moth (Zodl.), a lepisma. — Silver owl (Zodl.), the 
bam owl. — Silver perch (Zodl.), the mademoisello, 2. — 
Silver pheasant (Zodl.), any one of several species of 
l>eautiful crested and long-tailed Asiatic pheasants, of the 
genus Eiij)lo( amus. They have the tail aud more or less 
of the upper n.-irts silvery white. The most common spe- 
cies (£. iiyvtnemervs) is native of China. — Bllver plate, 
domestic utensils made of silver. — Bllver plover (Zodl.), 
the knot. - Bllver salmon (Zodl.), a salmon (Oncorhyn- 
chus kisutch) native of botli coasts of the North Pa- 
cific. It aacends all the American rivers as far soutli 
as the Sacramento. Called also kisutch, u'hitej^sh, and 
u'hite salmon. — [hlvvT shell (Zodl.), a marine bivalve of 
the genus Anomia. See Anomia. — Bllver steel, an alloy 
of steel with a very small proportion of silver. — Silver 
stick, a title given to the field officer of the Life Guards 
when on duty at the palace. [Eng,] Thackeray. — Silver 
tree (Hot.), a South African tree (Leveadendron arytn- 
teum) with long, silvery, silky leaves. — Bllvsr trout. 
(Zodl.) See Trout. — Silver wedding. See under Wed- 
ding. —B llver whiting (Zodl.)^ a marine sciamoid food 
fish (Menticin'us littoralis) native of the Southern United 
States ; — called also surf whiting. — Silver witch (ZooU), 
a lepisma. 

Sil'ver (sTFvSr), v. t. [imp. &j>. p. Silvered (-v?rd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Silvering.] 1. To cover with silver ; to 
give a silvery appearance to by applying a metal of a 
silvery color ; as, to silver a pin ; to silver a glass mirror 
plate with an amalgam of tin and mercury. 

2. To polish like silver ; to impart a brightness to, like 
that of silver. 

And smiling calmnes# silvered o’er the deep. P<tpe. 

3. To make hoary, or white, like silver. 

Hi# hend wai stlvcred o’er with age. Cay. 

BLI'ver, r. i. To acquire a silvery color, [i?.] 

The cttRtern #ky began to silver and Rhine. L. d'aUac*. 

BU'ver-back' (-b5k')» «. {Zodl.) TIjo knot. 

Sil'ver-ber'xy (-hfir'ry), n. {Hot.) A tret' or shrub 
{Elmagnus nrqentea) with silvery foliage and fruit. Cray. 

Sil'Yer-blli' (-hlh), n, {Zodl.) An Old World fxnch 
of the genus Munia, as the M. Jhltdabarica of India, and 
M. cantons of Africa. 

Bil'ver-boom^ (-hoTun'), n. [D. silver Eilver boom 
tree,] {Bot.) See Leucadf.ndron. 

SU'ver-flll' (-ITnO; R* {Zodl.) A small North Amer- 
ican fresh-water cyprinoid fish {XotropU Whipplei). 

SU'Ver-flsh' (-Hah/), n. {Zodl.) {a) Theturpuiu. (6) 
A white variety of the goldflali. 

Sll'ver-gray/ (-griiO, a. Having a gray color with 
a Bilvery luster ; os, silver-gray hair. 

Sil'ver-l-neis (-T-n6a), «. The state of being silvery. 

Sil'ver-lng, n. {Metal.') The art or process of cover- 
ing metals, wood, imper, glasB, etc., with a thin film of 
metallio silver, or a substance resembling silver ; also, 
the film BO laid on ; as, the silvering of a glass speculum. 

Sil'ver-lze (-Iz), v. t. [imp, & p. p. Bil\’Ebized (-izd) ; 
P-pr. & vb. n. SiLVERiziNO.J To cover with silver. 

^'▼er-leu, a. Having no silver; hence, without 
money ; impecunious. Piers Plowman. 

SU^ver-Ung, n. A amall stiver coin. [Ohs.] 

A thousand vines at a thousand silverlings. Jsa. vii. 2'1. 

Sil'vor-ly, adv. Like silver in appearance or in sound. 
Let me wipe off thi# honorable dew, 

That sihvrly doth proRre## on Ihy checks. Shak. 

Sfl'yenn (-v5m), a. [AS. seotfren, sylfren.] Made 
of silver. [Archaic] Wyclif {Acts xix. 24). 

Speech i# dlvem ; silence is golden. Old Proverb. 

Sll'yer-sldes/ (-vCr-sidz'), n. {Zodl.) Any one of sev- 
eral species of small fishes of tho family Atherinidx, 
having a silvery stripe along each side of the body. The 
common species of the American coast {Menidia notafa) 
is very abundant. Called also siU'erside, sand smelt, 
friar, tailor, and tinker. 



Common .Slircrside# (Menidia notata). 


Brook sUvsrsidst (Zodl.), a small fresh-water North 
American fish (Labadesthes sicrtdus) related to the ma- 
rine Riversides. 
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SIMPLY 


GUl^ver-tlultll^ (Btl'vSr-smtth^), n. One whose occu- 
pation Ib to manufacture utensilB, omameutB, etc., of sil- 
ver ; n worker in silver. 


{Zo'61.) Any one of uumer- 



Bilvcrfipot {Speyeria uhilia). 

■ Wiiipn reversed to show Miirk- 
ijjgn of Under Side. 


sil'ver-ip^^ (-Bp5t0, n. 

OUB Bpeciea of butterHius of 
the genua ArgynnU and al- 
lied genera, having ailvery 
spots on the under side of 
the wings. See Illust. tin- 
der Aphuodite. 

SU'ver-ware^ (-wfirO,n. 

DiHlies, vases, ornainents, 
niul utonsila of various 
sorts, made of silver. 

Bil'ver-wead^ (-wedO, n. 

(Hot.) A perennliil rosa- 
(ieous herb {Pofentilla Anscrino) having the leaves sil- 
very white beneath. 

SU'ver-y (-y), a. 1. Resembling, or having t he Instor 
of, silver ; grayislj white and lustrous ; of a mild luster ; 
bright. 

All the enameled race, whole silver^/ wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the spring. 

3. Besprinkled or covered with silver. 

3. Having the clear, musicral tone of silver ; soft and 
clear in Bound ; as, silvery voices ; a silvery langli. 

Bllveiy Iron {Metal.)^ a peculiar liglit-gra 3 ' flne-groinod 
cast iron, usually obtained from clay iron ore. 

Sil^vl- 0 lll‘'tlire (sTrvr-kiihtfir ; 135), n. [Cf. F. «7- 
victiKure.l Hoe Bylvicultuiik. 

Bl'lIUI (sI'mA), 71. MrcA.) A cyuia. 

Slm'a-gre (stui'A-ger), n. [F. simagree.'} A grimace. 

J)ryden. 

Sl-mar^ (sT-mSr'), «. [F. siimrre. Bee Chimerb.] 

A woman’s long dress or robe ; also, a light covering ; a 
Boorf. [Written also ci/nor, cymar, samare, sitnai'e.^ 

(I Sl'^marre^ (sJ^rnSr'). [F.] Boo SiMAE. Hir IK. Scott. 
SimnDlOt (sYm'bISt), n. [F. simbleau.'] Tlie hamesB 
of a drawloom. 

II Blm^i-a (sIm'T-A), n. [L., an ape ; cf. simus flat- 
nosed, snub-nosed, Gr. (ri/ios.l {Zo‘6l.) A Linna'au genus 
of Quadrumona which incluaed the types of numerous 
modern genera. By modern writers it is usually re- 
stricted to tlie genus which includes the orang-outang. 
Slm'i-al C-ol), «. {Zo'oL) Simian; aiHilike, 

Sini'l-ail (-«n)t o.. [L. simUi an ape.J {Zdul.) Of or 
pertaining to the family which, in its widest 

sense, includes all the Old W'orld apes and monkeys; 
also, apelike. —?i. Any Old World monkey or aiw. 

SlmU-lar (-13r), a. [f'* siniilaire, fr. L. similis like, 
similar. Boo Same, a., and cf. Simulate.] 1. Exactly 
corresponding ; resembling in all respects ; precisely like. 

2. Nearly corresponding; resembling in many reajKJcts ; 
somewhat like ; having a general likeuesa. 

3. Homogeneous; uniform. [i2.] Boyle. 

Blxallar fl^ai (Oeo7n.)^ figures wliich differ from eacli 

other only in nmgnitJide, bcmg made up of tlie same num- 
ber of like parts similarly situated. - - Similar rectilineal 
flgttres, Buch as have tluslr several angles respectively 
e<iual, each to each, and their sides about tlie equal (ui- 
gles proportional. — Similar solids, such as are contained 
by the same number of similar planes, similarly situated, 
and having like Inclination to one another. 

Simi lar, n. That which is similar to, or resembles, 
something else, as In quality, form, etc. 

Slm'Mar'1-ty (-lAr'Y-ty), n. / pi. -ties (-tlz). [Cf. F. 
siinihtriU.} The quality or state of being similar ; like- 
ness ; resemblance ; as, a similarity of features. 

llarrtly i« there a similarily detected between two or three 
facta, than men hasten to extend it to all. Hir If'. Hamilton. 
Slml-lar-ly (sTmH-lSr-iy), adv. In a similar manner. 
Slm^l-lar-y (-]^), a. Similar. [06s.] 

Rhyming cadencca of similary words. South. 
Blml-la-tlYe (-li-tTv), a. Implying or indicating like- 
ness or resfjmblance. [7).’.] 

In siiuilatire or inatriimenlnl relation to a pa. pple. fpast parti- 
ciple], as almond-leaved, -scented, etc. yew Enyli^i Diet. 

Sto^Me (sTm'I-le), n. ; Similes (-lez). [L., from 

sindlis. 8(!e Similar.] {Jlhef.) A w'ord or phrase by 
wliieh anything is likened, in one or more of its aspects, 
to sometliing else ; a similitude ; a poetical or iuiagina- 
tivo comparison. 

A good Bwift Kimilc, but something currish. Shak. 

II Sl-mlll'ter (sT-mTl'I-ter), n. [L,, in like manner.] 
(Lniv) Tiio technical name of tlie form by which either 
party, in pleading, accepts the issue tendered by his op- 
ponent ; — called sometimes a joinder m isme. 

Sl-mU'l tude ( tud), n. [F. similittide^ L. similitndo^ 
from sitnilis similar. Bee SiMn^AR.] 1. The quality or 
state of l>eing similar or like; resemblance; liktincss; 
similarity ; os, sitnUUude of siibstance. Chaticer. 

Let us make now man in our image, man 
lo OUT similitude. Milton, 

If fate some future bard shall join 
In lad similitude of griefs to mine. Pope. 

2. Tlie act of likening, or that wliich likens, one thing 
to another ; fanciful or imaginative comparison ; a simile. 

Tsmo, in hh similitudeSy never departed from the woodi s that 
li, all hii compariiona were taken from the country. Dryden. | 

3. That which is like or similar ; a representation, 1 
semblance, or copy ; a facsimile. 

Man ihould wed hli simiXitude. Chaucer. 

Si-mll^l-tll'dl-lia-ry (-tu'dl-nfi-i^), a. Involving or 

expressing similitude. [06.r.] Coke. 

fUml-llBO (sTmfl-lIx), V. t. To liken ; to compare ; as, 
to Hmiiize a person, thing, or act. Lowell. 

Sim'Mor C-lDr), w. [F., fr. L. similis similar -f F. or 
gold, L. aumtrn. Cf. Bemilor.] An alloy of copjier and 
zioc. resembling brass, but of a golden color. Ure. 

(sTm'I-Bs), a. [L. an ape.] (Zodl.) 

Of or pertaining to the SiniUo ; monkeylike. 

That strange simious, schoolboy passion of giving pain to 
others. Sydney Smith. 


filni'i-tur (sYm^-t8r), n. See SoiitrrKB. 

Slm^tntr (sTm'mSrh v. i. limp. & p. p. SiuiOEBBl) 
(-niSrd) ; p. pr. & vh. n. SmjUBimra.] [Prov. E. also 
simper onomatopoetio word.] To boil gently, or 

with a gentle hissing ; to begin to boil. 

I simmer as liquor doth on tho flro before it beginneth to 
boil. Palsgrave. 

Slm'mer, v. t. To cause to boil gently ; to cook In 
liquid heated almost or just to tho boiling point. 

Slm'ndl (-nSl), n. [OP. sinienel cake or bread of 
wlieat flour, LL. sinienellus wheat bread, fr. L. .timila 
tlie finest wheat flour. Cf. Semolina.] 1. A kind of 
cake made of flue flour ; a cracknel. [06 a'.] 

Not Common bread, but vaitcl bread, or sinmels. Fuller. 

2. A kind of rich plum cake, eaten especially on Mid- 
Lent Sunday. IJSng.l Herrick. 

Sl-XttO^nl-ao (sI-mS'nT-Bk), n. [LL. simoniaous. Bee 
Simony.] One who practices simony, or who buys or 
sells jireferment in tho church. AyliJ}'e. 

Slm^O-nl'a-oal (slnKft-iii'A-krtl), a. Of or pertaining 
to simony; guilty of simony; cousistiug of simony. — 
Sim^o-nl'a-cal-ly, adv. 

The flagitious profligacy of tlieir lives, and the simoniacal 
urt8 by wiiicli they grjutped ut the popedom. ,/. S. Harford. 

Sl-m<Kni-al (sl-mS'nI-al), a. SimonincaL r<?6s.] 
Si-mo'nl-All (sI-inS'uT-an or st-; 277), w. [Soe Sim- 
ony. ] One of the followers of Biinoii Magus ; alno, an 
adherent of certain heretical sects in tho early Christian 
church. 

Sl-mcKnl-OtUI (-fis), a. Simoniacal. [06 a.] MUton. 
Sim^O-niSt (slm'6-nl«t), n. One who practices simony. 
Sim^O-ny (-njr), n. [F. simonie^ LL. .sinionia^ fr. Si- 
mon Magus, who wished to purchase tho power of con- 
ferring the Holy Spirit. Acts viii.] Tlie crime of buy- 
ing or soiling ecclesiastical preferment; tlio corrupt 
presentation of any one to an ecclesiastical lienefico for 
money or reward. Piers Plowman.. 

Sl-moom' (sT-inoom'), \ n. [Ar. samfim, fr. samma 
Sl-moon' (sY-motin'), i to iK)ison. Cf. Samikl,] A 
liot, dry, simocuting, dust-laden wind, that blows occor 
ftionally in Arabia, Syria, and the neighboring countries, 
generated by tho extreme Imat of tho parched deserts or 
sandy plains, 

SFmoiul (sl'iniis), a. [L. sinius, Or. artp6i.'] Having 
n very fiat or snub nose, with tlie end turned un. 

Slm^Pai (sTm'pi), 71. [Malay simpei.'] (Zo'ol.) A 
long-tailed monkey (Sem7iopithccns meUtlophtts) native 
of Sumatra, It has a crest of bla<dt hair. The forehead 
and cheeks are fawn color, the upper parts tawmy and 
red, the under parts white. Called also hlack-crested 
monkey, and sitipie. 

(sYm'iier), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Simpered 
(-|> crd) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Simpkbino.] [Cf. Norw. semper 
line, smart, dial. Dan. sonper^ simper, affected, coy, 
prudish, OSw. .temper one who nftectodly refrains from 
eating, Sw. sipp finical, prim, LO. ai 7 > 7 ?.] 1. To smile 
in a silly, affected, or conceited manner. 

Bcliold yond simjjcrina dame. Shak. 

With a made countciiauco about her mouth, between simiu r- 
ing mid smiling. Sit' P. Sidney, 

2. To glimmer ; to twinkle. [06 a.] 

Yet can I mark how stars nbovo 

Sitnjic/' and sliine. Herbert. 

Slm^per, n. A constrained, eolf-conscious smile ; an 
affocteo, silly smile; a smirk. 

The conaciouB simper, and the jealous leer. Pope. 
(-or), n. One who simpers. Sir TK. Scott. 
A simpn'er that a court affords. 1\ Revile. 
Slm'par-lng, a. & n. from Bimfer, u. 

Blm^per-lng-ly, adv. in a simpering manner. 
Sim’'ple (-lyl), ICompar. Simpler (-pier) ; super!. 
Simplest.] [F., fr. L. simphiSj or simplex, gen. siinpli- 
eis. The first part of the Latin words is probably akin 
to E. same, and the sense, one, one and tho same ; cf. 
L. semel once, singuli one to each, single. Cf. Single, 
a.. Same, and for the last part of the word cf. I>oublk, 
Complex.] 1. Single ; not complex; not infolded or en- 
tangled ; uncombiued ; not comimunded ; not blended 
with something else; not complicated ; ns, a simple sub- 
stance ; a simple idea ; a simple sound ; a simple machine ; 
a sitnple problem ; sitnple tasks. 

2. Plain; unadonied; as, simple dress. Simple 
truth.” SpcTiser. ‘‘His stwp/e story.” Bums. 

3. Mere ; not other than ; Ming only. 

A medicine . . . whoac simjde touch 

la {Kiweriul to araiic King repin. Shak. 

4 . Not given to artifice, stratagem, or duplicity ; un- 
desiguiug ; sincere ; true. 

Full many fine men go upon niy score, as simple, as I stand 
here, and 1 trust them. MarsUm. 

Must thou trust Tradition’s simple tongue f Hyroji. 
To be simple is to be great, Fmerson. 

6. Artless in manner; unaffected; unconstrained; 
natural; inartificial; straightforward. 

In simple manners all the secret lies. Young, 

6. Direct ; clear : intelligible ; not abstruse or enig- 
matical ; as, a si7npte statement ; simple lanmiage. 

7. Weak in intellect ; not wise or sagaefous ; of but 

roi^orate understanding or attainments ; hence, foolish ; 
silly. ‘‘ Tou have simple wits.” Shah. 

The simple bcliovetb every word i but tbs prudent man look- 
cth well to his going. Prov. xlv, 1ft. 

8. Not luxurious ; without much variety ; plain ; as, a 
simple diet ; a simple way of living. 

Thy simple fare and all thy plain dslights. Cowper. 

9. Humble; lowly; undistinguished. 

A simple b usbandman In garments gray. Spenser. 
Clergy and laity, male and /emais, gentle and stwip/cjnjndc 
the fuel of the sarne Are. Fuller. 

10. {Bot.) Without subdirlsions; entire; bb, a sitnple 

stem ; a simple leaf. | 


11. (Chem.) Not capable of being decomposed into 
an^bing more simple or ultimata by any means at pres- 
ent known; elementary; thus, atoms ore regards as 
simple bodies. Cf. Ultimate, a, 

1535*^ A simple body is one that has not as yet been 
decomposed. There are indications that many of our 
simple elements are still compound bodies, though their 
actual decomposition into anything simpler may never 
be accomplished. 

12. (Min,) Homogeneous, 

13. {Zool.) Consisting of a single individual or zooid ; 
08 , a simple ascidian ; — opposed to compound, 

Blispls contract {Law), any contract, whetlier verbal or 
written, which is not of record or under seal. J, W. 
Eniiih. Chitty. — Simple equation (Alg,), an equation con- 
taining but one unknown quantity, and that quantity 
ouly in tho first degree. — Simple eye {Zool,), an eye hav- 
ing a single lens ; — opposed to compound eye. — Simple 
interest. Bee under Interest. — Simple larceny. (Law) 
Bee under Larceny. — Simple obligation (Itom. Law), an 
obligation which does not depend lor its execution upon 
any event provided for by the parties, or is not to oe- 
come void on the happening of any such event. Hut^ill. 

Syn. — Single ; uucoinpounded ; immingled ; unmlxed ; 
mere ; uncombined : elementary ; plain ; artless ; sin- 
cere : harmless ; undesIgning ; frank ; open : unaffected ; 
inartificial ; unadorned ; credulous ; silly ; foolish ; shal- 
low ; unwise. — Simple, Billy. One who is simple is sin- 
cere, unaffected, and inexperienced In duplicity, — hence 
liable to be duped. A silly person is one who is i^orant 
or weak and also self-confident ; lionce, one who shows in 
speech and act a lack of good sense. Simplicity is incom- 
patible with duplicity, artfulness, or vanity, while sUli- 
7tess is consistent with all three. SiitipHcity denotes lack 
of knowledge or of guile ; silliness denotes want of judg- 
ment or riglit purpose, a defect of cliaracter aa well as 
of education. 

I am a simple women, much too weak 

To opiiose your cunning- Shak. 

Ho la tho conqiauiou of the nillif st people in their most silly 
pleintiire ; he is ready lor every impertinent outertainmeut and 
divcTBion. Law, 

Sim'ple (sTm'p’l), ff. [F. See Simple, a.] 1. Some- 
thing not mixed or compounded. “ Compounded of many 
simples.** Shak, 

2. (Med.) A medicinal plant ; — so called because each 
vegetable was supposed to possess its particular virtue, 
and therefore to constitute a simple remedy. 

Whut virtue is in this remedy lici in tho naked simple itself 
as It Climes over from tlie Indies, Sir fv. 7’emjdc. 

3. (Weaving) (a) A drawloom. (6) A part of tho ap- 
paratus for raising tho heddles of a dniwlooui. 

4. (JR. C. Ch.) A feast which Is not a double or n 
Bomldoiible. 

Slm'plo, V. i. To gather simples, or medicinal plants. 

Ab shnpling on the fiowery hills slio [Circe] strayed. Qarlh. 

Sim'pie-lieart^ed (-hUrUSd), a. Sincere ; ingenuous ; 
guileless. Sir IK. Scott, 

Slm'ple-mlnd'eff (-mind/Sd), a. Artless; guileless; 
Biniple-heartod ; undosigning ; unsuspecting ; devoid of 
duplicity. Blacks/ one. — Slm^ple'-xninill^ed-neBB, n. 

Slm^ple-neSB, n. The quality or state of being sim- 
ple ; simplicity. Shak. 

Slm'pier (slm'pler), n. On© who collects simples, or 
medicinal plants ; a licrbalist ; a simplist, 

Blmplor's Joy. (Bot.) Vervain. 

Slm'plesB (-pies), n. [F. simjdes.tc.'] Simplicity ; silli- 
ness. [Ohs.] Spenser. 

Slm^ple-ton (sYm'p’l-tHn), «. [Cf. F. simplet, It. 
sempHcione.] A person of weak intellect; a silly person. 

Bim-pll^olan (slm-plTsh'an), n. [Cf. OF. simpUcien.] 
One who is simple. [06 a.] A rnimy, 

Slm-ylic'l-ty (sTra-plIs'I-ty), n. [F. smipliciU, L. 
simplicitas. Bee Simple.] 1. Tho quality or state of 
being simple, unmixed, or uncompounded ; as, tho sim- 
plicity of metals or of earths. 

2 . 'the quality or state of being not complex, or of 
consisting of few parts; as, tho simplicity of a machine. 

3. Artlcssness of mind ; freedom from cunning or du- 
plicity ; hick of acuteness and sagacity. 

Marguln Donict, a man, for his barmleis simplicity neither 
mifiliked nor much ri-gardud. Hayward. 

In wit a man ; simplicity a child. lOipe. 

4. Freedom from artificial ornament, pretentious 
style, or luxury ; plainness ; as, simplicity of dregs, of 
^le, or of language ; simplicity of diet ; simplicity of 

6. Freedom from subtlety or abstruseness ; clearness ; 
as, the shtiplicUy of a doctrine ; tho sitnplicity of an 
explanation or a aemonstration. 

6. Weakness of hitellect ; silliness ; folly. 

How long, yc simple ones, will yo love simplicity f and ths 
scorners delight in their acomlng ? Fror. i. 22. 

Slm'J^U-ll-ca'tion (sYm/plY-fY-kS'shfin), n. [Cf. F. 
sirmjliji cat 1071.] Tim net of simplifying. A. Smith, 

Sim'pU-fy (sTm'plT-fi), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Bimpli- 
PIED (-fid) ; p.pr. & vb. n. SiMPLnryiNo (-fiang).] [Cf. 
F. simplifier, LL. simplificare. Bee Simple, and -py.] 
To make simple ; to make less complex ; to make clear 
by giving tho explanation for; to show on easier or 
shorter process for doing or making. 

Tho collection of daties is drawn to a point, and lo far sim- 
plified. A. Hamilton. 

It in important, in lOicntifle pnrsttits, to bo oautloni in simpU- 
fyiny our diductioni. W, Fiichouon. 

Slm^pllBt (-plTst), n. One skilled in slmplos, or me- 
dicinal plants; a simpler. Sir T. lirowne. 

Slm-pUs^Uo (sYm-plYs^Yk), a. Of or pertaining to 
simples, or a simplist, [72.] Wilkinson. 

Slm'pU-ty (sYm'plY-ty), n. Simplicity. [Ohs.] 

81m'plo-GB (-plA-sS), n. (Gram.) Bee Stmfloob. 
'"“I'ply (-ply h 1- In » simple manner or state ; 
iered in or Ijy itself; without addition; alone; 

I which othorwise of 
Hooker, 


considi 

merely; solely* barely, 

[Tliey] tnake that now good or evil, , . 
Iticlf were not simply the one or the other. 


Simply the thing I om 
Shall make rno Hvu. 


Shak. 
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SING 


a. Flainljr; without art or aubtlety. 

Subverting worldly itrong and worldly wiee 
By simply meek. Xilton* i 

3. Weakly ; foolishly. Johttson. \ 

Slm^n-la^ohar \ (slm^a-lS^kSr), ». [Cf. F. simulacre.'] 

Stin^ll-lA^oliro ) Bee Simulacrum. \_Ob8.'] 

II Siin^ll4a'onim (-li'ki'iim), n, ; pi. Simulacra {•trik). 
[L. Bee Sihulatb.] A likeueim ; a aemblanco ; a mock 
appearance ; a sham ; — now usually in a derogatory sense. 

Beneath It nothing but a great aimvlacrnm. Thaclxray. 

Slin'a-lar (sTm'fi-ler), n. [Cf. L. simulator^ F. simu- 
laieur. See Simulate.] One who pretends to be what 
ho is not ; one who, or that which, simulates or counter- 
feits soraething ; a pretender. [06 j.] Sfuik. 

Chrbt calleth tlie I’hariBccB hypocrites, that Is to Bay,Himulura, 
and painted hPpulchcra. 'Tyiulak. 

Sim^U-lar, a. False ; specious ; counterfeit. [^. & 
(?W.] “Thou man of virtue.” Shak. 

Sim^U-late (-lit), a. [L. .nmulatus^ p. p. of nmulare 
to simulate ; akin to simul at the same time, together, 
similis like. St^e Bimilab, and cf. Dissemble, Sem- 
DLANOE.] Feigned; pretended. Jlale. 

Slm^n-late (-lat), v. t. limp. & p. p. Simulated (-15''- 
t5d) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Simulating.] To asaiimo the mere 
appearance of, without the reality ; to assume the signs 
or Indications of, falsely ; to counterfeit ; to feign. 

The Puritunn, even in the depths of the dungeons to which 
filio luid scut them, prayed, and with no sinwlated fervor, that 
Blie might bo kept from tlie dagger of the asaassiu. Macaulay. 

Slm^U-U'Uon (-la'shiln),.n. [F. simulation^ L. simu- 
latio.l The act of simulating, or assuming an appear- 
ance which is feigned, or not true ; — distinguished from 
dissimulation ^ which disguises or conceals what is true. 

Syn. — Counterfeiting ; feint ; pretense. 

Slm'O-lalor (sTm'fi-lS'tSr), n. [L.] One who simu- 
lates, or feigns. De Qnincey. 

Sim^U-la-tO-ry (-Id-tS-rj?), a. Simulated, or capable 
of being simulated. Bp. Hall. 

Sl^mul-ta-nel-ty (sPm&l-tA-nS't-t^), n. The quality 
or state of being simultaneous ; simultaueousness. 

Sl^mul-ta^ne-OUi (-ta'nfe-tia ; 277), a. [LL. siinultim 
at the same tiino, fr. L. .nmul. See Simulate.] Exist- 
ing, Imppening, or done, at the same time ; tiH.simultanr- 
ous (ivents. — Sl^mul-ta'iie-oiuhly, adv. — Sl^mul-ta^- 
ne-ous-ness, n. 

Slmnltaneoua equations two or more equations In 

wliich tlio values of the unknown quantities entering them 
are the samo at the same time in both or in all. 

Sim'ul-ty (sTin'dl-t^'), n. [L. .nmultas a hostile en- 
counter, grudge, originally, a (hostile) coming together, 
fr. simul together : cf. OF. .nmtilH.J, Private grudge or 
quarrel ; as, domestic simutties. [f)oj,] B. Jonsou. 

Sin (sTu), fft/r., prep., & conj. Old form of Since. 
lObs. or Prov. Eng. «& Scot."] 

Sin that his lord was twenty year of age. Chaucer. 

Sin, n. [OE. sinne, AS. sy7in, si/n ; akin to D. zondc, 
08. sundia, OHO. sunta, G. .made, Icel., Dan., & Sw. 
synd, L. .sons, sontis, guilty, perhaps originally from the 
p. pr. of the verb signifying, to be, and meaning, the one 
who it is. Cf. Authentic, Sooth.] 1. Transgression of 
the law of God ; disobedience of the divine command ; 
any violation of God’s will, either in purpose or oonduct ; 
moral deflcioncy in tlio character ; iniquity ; as, sins of 
omission and sins of commission. 

Whosoever comniittcth sin is tlic servant of sin. John vill. O-l. 

jSin is the trauHgrc-nsion of the law. 1 John iii. -1. 

1 think 't no sin 

To cozen him tlmt would unjustly wiu. Shak. 

Enthrnlleil 

By sin to foul, exorbitant desires. Milton. 

2. An ollouae, in general ; a violation of proprloty ; a 
mladeuieanor ; hh, a sin against good manners. 

I grant that poetry '• a crying sin. Pope. ' 

3. A sin ottering ; asacriflee for sin. 

He hatii made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin. 

‘2 Cor. V. 21, 

4. An embodiment of sin ; a very wicked person, [i?.] 

Thy ambition, 

Thou scarlet .'*i«, robbed tins bewailing laud 
Of noble lluckinghttin. Shak. 

Sin is used in tlie formation of some coninound 
words of obvious signification ; as, .s//i-boru, Jin-bred, sin- 
oppressed, ^ in-polluted, and the like. 

Actual sin, Oanonloal sins. Original sin. Venial sin. See 
under Actual. Canonical, etc. — Deadly, or Mortal, sins 
(A. C. willful and delib<irato transgressions, which 
take away divine g^raco ; — in distinction from venial sins. 
Them’cn deadly sms Mf) pride, covetousness, lust, ivrath, 
gluttony, envy, and slotm. — Sln eater, a man who (ac- 
oordine to a former practice in England) for a small gra- 
tuity ate a piece of bread laid on the chest of a <le.ad per- 
son, whereby he was supposed to have taken the sins of 
the dead person upon lumself. ~ Sin offering, a saoriflee 
for am ; something offered as an expiation for sin. 

Syn* — Iniquity ; wickedness ; wrong. Bee Cbibus. 

Sin, V, i. [inm. &p. p. Sinned (sTnd) ; p. pr. & rb. n. 
Binning.] L^E. sinnen, singen, sinegen, AS. si/nginn. 
Bee Sin, n.] 1. To depart voluntarily' from the path of 
duty prescribed by God to man; to violate the divine 
law in any particular, by actual transgression or by the 
neglect or nonobsarvanoe of ita injunctions ; to violate 
any known rule of duty ; — often followed by against. 

Against thee, theo only, have I sinned. Ps. H. A. 
All have sinned, end come uluirt of the glory of God. Pom. iii. 2.'!. 

2. To violate human riglits, law, or propriety ; to com- 
mit an offense ; to trespass; to transgress. 

1 nm a man 

More sinned agsinst than sinning. Shak. 

Who but wishcR to invert the laws 
Of order, sins against the etornnl cause. Pope. 

Sl-na'lo (st-nfi^k), la. [From Mount ^Smaf.] Of 

Si^nt-it^lo (sl'ni-lt^), J or pertaining to Mount Bi- 
nai ; given or mode at Mount Sinai ; as, the Sinaific law. 

Btaaitio manuiorlpt, a fourth century Greek manuscript 


of the Bible, discovered at Mount Binai (the greater part 
of it in 1859) by Tischeudorf, a Gorman Biblical critic ; — 
called also Codex Sinaiticus. 

Bln-al'bin (sin-al'bln), n. [From L. ^^iwapis -f a/ba.l 
i^Chem.) A glucoside found in the seeds of white mustard 
{Brassica alba, formerly Sinapis alba)t and extracted os 
a white crystalline substance. 

Sin-am'lne (sln-ttm'In or -Sn), n. [^S'lnapis -j- melo- 
minc.'] (Chem.) A bitter white crystaUino nitrogenous 
substance, obtained indirectly from oil of mustara and 
ammonia ; — called also allyl melamine. 

Sln'a-lMlte (-pat), n. {Chem.) A salt of sinapic acid. 

Sin'a-pic (sTiiM-pTk), a. {Chem.) Of or pertaining to 
sinauine ; specihcally, doHignating uu acid re- 

lated to gallic acid, and obtained by tho aocomposition 
of aiuapine, os a white crystalline substance. 

Sln'a-plne (sTn'A-pIn or -pen), «. [L. sinani, .sina- 
pis, mustard, Gr. cnVairt : cf. F. sinapine.'] {Cnem.) An 
alkaloid occurring in the seeds of mustard. It is ex- 
tracted, in combination with sulphocyanio acid, ns a 
white crystalline substance, having a hot, bitter taste. 
When sinapino is isolated it is unstable and undergoes 
decomposition. 

II Sl-na'plB (sT-nS'pTs), n. [L.] {Bot.) A disused 
generic name for mustard ; — now called Brassica. 

Sin^a-pla^ln (sTu'A-pTs'In), 7 I. {Chem.) A substance 
extracted from mustard seed and probably identical with 
' sinalbin. [(96i.] 

81n'a-pli^ (sTn'A-pTz’m), n. [L. sinapismus, Gr. 
(Tivairtapo^, the use of a mustard blister, fr. aivani^ttv 
to apply a mustard blister, fr. aiVawt mustard.] {Med.) 
A plaster or poultice com^sed principally of powdered 
mustard seed, or containing the volatile oil of mustard 
seed. It is a powerful irritant. 

Sln^a-po-ld'lO (-pfi-iytk), a. [iStMunis -f 01810.1 
(Chem. ) Of or pertaining to mustard oil ; specifically, 
designating an acid of tlie oleic acid series said to occur 
in mustard oil. 

Si-naj^O-linO (sY-nSp'ft-lIn or-lSn), n. [Sinapis -f L. 
oleum on.] {Chem.) A nitrogenous base, CO,(NH .C 3 Hr) 2 , 
related to urea^ extracted from mustard oil, and also 
produced artificially, as a white crystalline substance ; — 
called also diallyl urea. 

Sln'ca-llna (sln'kA-lln or -leii), n. [So called because 
obtained by the action of aU-ofies on ^mapiue.] {Chem.) 
Choline. [Written also .s-inkalint.'] 

Sinod (sins), adv. [For sins, contr. fr. OE. sithen.s^ 
.Hthemes, formed by an adverbial ending (cf. Besides) 
from OE. sithen, also shortened into sithe, .un, AS. siHf- 
San, sy? 5 tSan, seo&Gan, afterward, then, since, after; 
properly, after that ; fr. slS after, later, adv. and prep, 
(originally a comparative adv., akin to 08. .slS after- 
ward, since, OUG. sld. G. seAt since, Gotli. seipus late, 
ni pmsLseips no longer) ^on. Instrmnental of tho de- 
monstrative and article. Bee That.] 1. From a dofluite 
post time until now ; as, he went a month ago, and 1 
have not seen him since. 

We since become the slaves to one man'* luit. Jl. Jonsnn. 

2. In tlio time past, counting backward from the pres- 
ent ; before this or now ; ago. 

Uow many ages since ha* Virgil writ ? liuscommou. 

About two year* since, It so fell out, that he was brought to a * 
great lady’s hou*e. iiir P. Sidney. 

3. When or that. [O&jr.] 

Do 3 'ou rrmember since we lay all night in the windmill in 
St. George’* Held t Shak. 

Since, prep. From the time of ; in or during the time 
subsequent to ; subsequently to ; after ; — usually with 
a past event or time for the object. 

The Lord hath blcssc-d thee, since my coming. Gen. xxx. 80. 

I have a model by which he may build a nobler poem than 
any extant since the ancients. Dryden. 

Since, conj. Seeing tliat ; because ; considering ; — 
formerly followed by that. 


Since that my penitence come* after all, 

Imploring pardon. Shak. 

Since truth and constanc}' arc vain. 

Since neither love, nor seii*e of pain, 

Nor force of reason, can persuade, 

Then let example be ubeyed- Orarn'ille.. 

8 yn. — Because; for; ns; inasmuch as; considering. 
See Because. 

Sin-ccro' (sTn-sor'), a. [Compar. Sinckrer (-Sr) ; 
superl. SiNCEUEST.] [L. sinceru.'t, of uncertaii> origin; 
tho first part perhaps akin to sin- in smgyli{mG Single), 
and tho second to cemere to separate (cf. Discern) : cf. 
F. sincere."] 1. Pure ; unmlxea ; unadulterated. j 

There is no sincere acid in any animal juice. Arbnthnot. 

A joy which never was sincere till now. Drydcn. 

2. "Whole; perfect; unhurt; uninjured. [Oft*.] 

The inviolable body stood amccrc. Drf/dcn. 

3. Being in reality what it appears to be ; having a 
character whicli corresponds witli the appearance ; not 
falsely assumed; genumo; true; real; ns, a sincere 
desire for knowledge ; a sincere contempt for meanness. 

A sincere intention of pleasing God in all our nclions. Law. 

4. Honest ; free from hypocrisy or dissimulation ; as, 
a sinoei'C friend ; a sincere person. 

The more sincere you are, the lictter it will fare with you at 
the great day of account. Water land. 

Syn. — Honest ; unfeigmed ; unvarnished ; peal ; true ; 
unaffected ; inartificial ; frank ; upright. Bee HaiABTT. 

Sln-oerGly, adv. In a sincere manner. Specifically : 
{a) Purely; without allov. Milton, {h) Honestly; un- 
feignedly ; without dissimulation ; as, to speak one’s 
mind sincerely ; to love virtue sincerely. 

Sln-oore'ness, n. Same a« Binceritt. Beau, d: FI. 

Sin-oer^l-ty (sIn-a 8 r'T-ty), n. [L. sinceritas : cf. F. 
sindritS.'] The quality or state of being sincere; hon- 
esty of mind or intention; freedom from simulation, 
hypocrisy, disguise, or false pretense ; sincereness. 

I protest, in the sincerity of love, Shak. 

Sincerity Is a duty no le »8 plain than important. Knox. | 


ffifipli (sYnoh), n. [See Cimcu.] A saddlo girth made 
of leather, canvas, woven horsehair, or woven grass. 

[ Western U. iS.] 

Slnoll, t’. t. To gird with a sinoh ; to tighten the sinch 
or girth of (a saddle) ; as, to sinoh up a saddle. [ West- 
ern U. S.l 

Bln-olpl-Ul (sTn-sTpfY-tal), a. (.linaf.) Of or pertain- 
ing to the sinciput ; being in the region of the sinciput. 

Sln'cd-put (sln^sT-piit), n. [L., Iialf a head ; semi 
half -f- caput tho head.] 1. {Anat.) Tho fore part of the 
head. 

2. {ZoU.) The part of tlie head of a bird between tlie 
baiic of tho bill and tUo vertex. 

Sln'don (slnMttu), 11 . [L., a kind of fine Indian cot- 
ton stulT, Gr. oii/Stov.] 1. A wrapper. “ Wrapped 

in sindons of linen.” Bacon, 

2. {Surg.) A small rag or pledget introduced into the 
hole in the cranium made by a trephine. DunglLion, 

Sine (sin), 71. [LL. sinihs a slue, L. 

,unu.s bosom, used In tranblating the /l\ 

Ar. jaib, properly, bosom, but prob- / / \ 

ably read by mUtake (the consonauts ( r/ 

being the same) for an original jlba i ^ — \b 

sine, from Skr. jlva Ixiwstring, chor<l \ J 

of an arc, sine,] {Trig.) {a) Tlio \ / 

length of a perj»ondicular drawn from 
one extremity of an arc of a circle to ^ ^ . 

tho diameter drawn through the other the Arc" "ml of 
extremity. (/;) The perpendicular it- th« Anghi acd ; db 
self. ScciS'/wc of an angle, below. Versed Sine. 

Artificial slnaf, logarithms of tlie natural sines, or loga- 
rithmic sines. -- Curve of sine*. See Sinusoid. — Natural 
tine*, the decimals expressing tho values of the sines, the 
radius being unity. — 8in« of an angle, in a circle whose 
radius is unity, the sine of the arc chat measures the 
angle ; in a right-angled triangle, the side opposite the 
given angle divided by the hypotenuse. See Trigono- 
metricdl Junction, under Function. — Versed sine, that 
part of the diameter between tho sine and the arc. 

11 Sl'ne (si'ncL [L.] Witlmut. 

SBue-Cn^ral (-ku-'n/l), a. Of or i>ortainiug to a sluo- 
cure ; being in the nature of a sinecure. 

Sl^no-curo (-kur), n. [L. sine without + ctira care, 
LL., a cure. See Cure.] 1. An ecclesiaatical lieuefice 
without tho care of souls. AylifJ'e. 

2. Any office or position which requires or involves 
little or no resiionsibility, labor, or active service. 

A lucrative sinecure in the Excise. Macaulay. 

Si'nd-oore, V. t. To put or place in a sinecure. 

SFne-cn-rism (-kfi-rl/’m), n. The state of having a 
sinecure. 

BFne-Ctl-rlst (-kfi-rTst), n. One who has a sinecure. 

Sin'ew (sTu'tt)* w. [OE. sinewe, seneu'e, AS. sinu, 
.sconu; akin to I), zcniiiv, OHO. senaiva, G. sehne, Icel. 
sin, Sw. sena, Dan. sene; cf. Skr. sndva. V290.] 

1. {Anat.) A tendon or tendinous tissue. Bee Tendon. 

2. Muscle; nerve. [JL] Sir J, Davies, 

3. Pig. : That which supplies strength or power. 

The portion and sinew of her fortune, her marriage 

I l'he bodies of men, numltion, and money, may justly be 
cullvd the Bincws of war. Sir It’. Raleigh. 

13^ Money alone is often called the sinews of war. 
Sln'ew, V. t. [imp. Si p, p. Sinewed (-fid) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Sinewing.] To knit together, or make strong 
with, or 08 with, sinews. Shak. 

Wretches, now stuck up for long torture* . . . might, if properly 
treated, serve to sinew the stiito iu time of danger. Goldsmith. 

Bin^ewed (-fid), a. 1. Furnished with sinews; os, a 
8trong-.vme7/r(/ youth. 

2. Fig. : Equipped ; strengthened. 

When he sees 

Ourselves well sinewed to our defense. Shah 
Sin^ew-i-neSB (-I-U&s), n. Quality of being sinewy. 
Bln^ew-lah, a, Biuewy. [G6.7.] HoHnshed. 

Bln'ew-less, a. Having no sinows ; hence, having no 
strengtli or vigor. 

Bln'ew-ons (-tt«)i a. Binewy. [06«,] Holinshed. 

Bln^ew-Shrunk^ (-shrfink'l, a. {Far.) Having the 
sinews under the belly shrunk by excessive fatigue. 

Sln'ew-y (-y), a. 1. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
rosombling, a sinew or sinews. 

The siuc7py thread my brain lets fall. iJonne. 
2. Well braced with, or as If with, sinews ; nervous ; 
vigorous ; strong ; firm ; tough ; as, the sinewy Ajax. 

A man whose word* . . . were to-close and sinewy. Bart. 
Blnlul (sTn'ful), a. [AS. syrxfull.l Tainted with, or 
full of, sin ; wicked ; iniquitous ; criminal ; uiilioly ; a«, 
sinful vaGu; thoughts. jAers Plowman, 

Ah sif\ful nation, a people Inden with iuiquity. Isa. i. 4. 

— Sin^-ly, adv. — Sln'inl-ness, «. 

Bingf (sTng), V. i. [imp. Sung (sfinp) or Sang (RSng) ; 
p. p. Bung ; p. pr. & vb. n. Singing.] [AS. siugan ; 
akin to D. zingen, OS. A. OHG. singan, G. singen, Icel. 
si/ngjay Sw. sjvnga, Dan. synge, Goth, siggwan, and per- 
haps to E. say, v. t., or cf. Gr. 6)A</oj voice. Cf. Singe, 
Song.] J.. To' utter sounds witli musical Infiectlona or 
melodious modulations of voice, ns fancy may dictate, or 
according to the notes of a song or tune, or of a given 
part (as alto, tenor, etc.) in a chorus or concerted piece. 

The noiBC of them thot sing do I hear. Kr. xxxii. 18. 
2. To utter sweet melodious sounds, as birds do. 

On every bough the briddea heard I sing. Chaucer . 
Singing birds, in gilvcr cages hung. Dryden. 
3. To make a small, shrill eoimd ; as, the air sings in 
passing through a crevice. 

O’er hi* head the flying epenr 
Sang innocent, and epent it* force in air. / ope. 
4 , To tell or relate something in numbers or ^er^ ; to 
celebrate something in poetry. Milton. 

Hid her . . . sing 

Of human hope by cross event dcBtroycd. J'rtor. 
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5. To cry out; to complain. [_Obs.'^ 

They «liouid ainu if they wt>r« bent. Chavoer. 

Bing (elug), V. t. 1. To utter with musical luflectlous 
or modulations of voice. 

And they »mg tho song of Mo«ee, tlie servant of God. nnd the 
Bong of the Liimb, litv. xv. 3. 

And in the darkness ting your carol of high praise. Kebh. 

2. To celebrate in song ; to give praises to iji verso ; to 
relate or rehearse in numbers, verse, or poetry. Milton. 

Arm« and tlio man I ting. JJryden. 

The last, the lianpleat British king, 

W hum thou ohalt paint or I siiall ting. Adilum. 

3. To influence by ainglug ; to lull by singing ; as, to 
situj a child to sleep. 

4. To accompany, or attend on, with singing. 

I heard them tinging home the bride. LmafeJlow. 

Singe (sTnj), t’. t. [imp. & p. p. SiNOBD (sinjd) ; p. 
pr. Si vb. n. BiNGKiNo (slnj'fng).J [OE. tengen^ AS. 
sengnn in hasengim (akin to D. zmgen^ G. xenpen)^ orig- 
inally, to cause to sing, fr. AS. singau to sing, in allusion 
to the singing or hissing sound ohen produced when a 
substance is singed, or slightly burned. See Sino.] 

1. To burn slightly or superllcially ; to burn the sur- 
face of ; to burn the ends or outside of ; as, to singe tiie 
hair or the skin. 

You sulphurrnis nnd thoiight-cxecutlug fires, . . . 

Smgt my white head ! Shak. 

I tingtd the toes of un ape through a burning glass. 

L' r.tl range. 

2. (o) To remove tlie nap of (cloth), by passing it rap- | 
idly over a red-hot bar, or over a flame, preliminary to j 
dyeing it. (6) To remove the hair or down from (a 
plucked chicken or tlie like) by passing it over a flame. 

SlllRO, n. A burning of the surface; a slight bum. 

Singer (sln'jiJr), n. [From Singe.] One who, or that 
wJiich, singes. Specifically : [a) One employed to singe 
cloth, (d) A machine for singeing cloth. 

Staff 'er (sIng'Sr), n. [From Sing.] One who sings ; 
especially, one whose profession is to sing. 

Staff 'er-esfi, n. A Hongstross, [Gbj.] Wpclif. 

81ll'’ffha*le8e' (sTn^gi-lSz' or-lSn'), n. Ar a. [Skr. Siin- 
hala Ceylon.] (TJthuol.) Same us Cingalese. 

Staff'inff (sTug'Tug), a. & n. from Sing, v. 

Singliig bird. {Zool.) (a) I’opularly, any bird that sings; 
a song bird. (6) Spocifleally, any one of the Osciiies. 


Ilia toadflsh {Porichthys vorosissimu.i). — Singing flams 
(Arausdes), aflame, as of hydrogen or coal gas, burning 
witliin a tube and so adjusted as to sot the air within the 
tube in vibration, causing sound. The apparatus is called 
also cheTtiical harintmicon. - Binging mastor, a man who 

teaclies vocal music. Binging ichool, a school in wliich 

persons ore instructed iti smgitig. 

81nff'lnff-ly, adv. With sounds like singing; with a 
kind 01 tune ; in a singing tone. G. North (1576). 

Bln^fflO (sTn'g’l), a. [L. singnlus, a dim. from the 
root in simplex simple ; cf. OE. Sl OF. sengle, fr. L. sin- 
gulus, See Simple, and cf. Singular.] 1. One only, as 
distinguished from more than one ; consisting of one 
alone ; individual ; separate ; as, a single star. 

No single man is born with a right of controlling the opinions 
of all the rest. Pope. 

2. Alone ; havmg no companion. 

Who .Singh hast maintained, 

Against revolted multitudes, the cause 

Of truth. 3/ilfon. 

3> Hence, unmarried ; as, a single man or w’oman. 

Grows, lives, and dies in single bleasedncu. Sliak. 

Single cliose to live, nnd shunned to wed. Dryden. 

4. Not doubled, twisted together, or combined with 
others ; as, a single thread ; a .single strand of a rope. 

5. rerformod by one person, or one on each side ; os, 
a single combat. 

la refuted, nnnwrr th v nnopllant. . . . 

Milton. 


Theso shifts refuted, answer thy appellant, . 

’ '(/'<' fight. 


Who now defies thee thrice to singi 

6. Uncompounded ; pure ; unmixod. 

Simple ideas are opposed to complex, and single to compound. 

» , J’ 

7. Not deceitful or artful ; honest; sincere. 

1 speak it with a single lieart. Shak. 

8. Simple ; not wiw ; weak ; silly. 

He utter* such single matter in so iiifantly a voice. Heau. tf FI. 
Blngl® ale, beer, or drink, small ale, etc., ais contrasted 
with double ale, etc., whicli is stronger. [Ofwr.] Nares. 
— Single bill (Lfiw), a written engagenumt, generally un- 
der seal, for the payment of money, without a penalty. 
Bnrrill. — Single court (Lawn Tennis), a court laid out for 
only two players. — Single-cut file. See the Note under 
4th File.— S ingle entry. See under Bookkeeping. — 81 n- 

S le file. See under Ist File. — Single flower (JSot.), a 
ower with but one set of petals, an a wild rose. — Single 
knot. See Jllnst. under Knot. - Single whip (Nauf.), a 
single rope running through a fixed block. 

Sln'ffla, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Singled (-g’ld) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Singling (-glTng).] 1. To select, as an indi- 
vidual person or thing, from among a number; to choose 
out from others ; to separate. 

UogB who hereby can single out their nmRtcr In the dark. Bacon. 
Hi* blood I (the faintly w;reamt*d, her mind 
Still singling one from all mankind. Moore. 

2> TosoqucHter; to withdraw; to retire. [Gi.f.] 

An agent singling itielf from contorts. Hooker. 

3. To take alone, or one by one. 

Men . . . commendable wlion they are singled. Hooker. 
fito'ffld, V. i. To take the irregular gait called sin- 
gle-foot ; — said of a horse. See Binolb-poot. 

Many very fleet horte*, when overdriven, adopt a ditagreeable 
i to be a croBi between n pace and a trot, in 

which the two leg* of one Hide are ratted almoat, but not quite, 
Bimultancoutly. Such horact are »aid to single, or to be tingle- 
booted. Mr. S. Clark. 

n. 1. A unit ; one ; as, to score a single. 

2. pi. The reeled filaments of silk, twisted without 
doubling to give them firmness. 


3. A handful of gleaned grain. [Pruv. Eng. &■ Scot.'] 

4. {Lawn Tennis) A gome with but ono player on 
each side ; — usually in the plural. 

5. {Baseball) A hit by a batter which enables Jiim to 
reach first base only. 

Bln^ffle-acrtaff (sTn'gM-Kkt'Tng), a. Having simplic- 
ity of action ; eHjiecially (iHfucA.), acting or exerting lorce 
durmg strokes in one direction only ; — said of a recipro- 
cating engine, pump, etc. 

Bta'ffle-breast^ed (-brSst^Sd), a. Lapping over the 
breast only far enough to permit of buttoning, and having 
buttons on one edge only ; as, a single-breasted coat. 

Bln'ffld-lOOt' (-fObt^ ), n. An irregular gait of a horse ; 
— called also single-footed pace. See Single, v. i. 

Single-foot ia nil irrrmilur pace, rather rare, diatinguiahed by 
the puttterior oxtremitiua moving m the order of a fast walk, and 
tlie anterior extremitieii in that of a ulow trot. 

Stillnuiu (I'/ie Horse in Motion). 

Sln^ffle-hand^ed (-hSnd^Sd), a. Having but one hand, 
or one workman ; also, alone ; imassisted. 

Sln'ffle-heart'ed (-hart'Sd), a. Having an lionest 
heart ; free from duplicity. — 8i]l^ffl6*>h6ait'ed*ly, adv. 

Sin^fflo-mtad^ed (-mlnd^Sd), a. Having a single pur- 
pose ; hence, artless ; guileless ; single-hearted. 

Sln^ffle-ness, n. 1. The <iuality or state of being 
single, or separate from all others ; the opposite of dou- 
bleness, complication, or multiplicity. 

2. Freedom from duplicity, or secondary nnd selfish 
ends ; purity of mind or purpose ; simplicity ; sincerity ; 
as, .'iinglcnes.i of purpose ; stnglenes.s of heart. 

Sin'fflea (-g’H), «. pi- See Single, n., 2. 
Bta^ffle-Stlck^ (stn^gU-sttk''), n. (u) In England and 
Scotland, a cudgel used in fencing or fighting ; a back- 
sword. {b) Tlie game played with singlesticks, in which 
he who first brings blood from his adversary’s head is 
pronounced victor ; backsword ; cudgeling. 

Sin^fflet ('gi8t), n. An iiulined or undyed waistcoat ; 
a single garment : — opposed to doublet. [Prov. Eng.) 

Sln^ffie-ton (Hln'g’l-tlSn), ?/. In certain games at caids, 
as whist, a single "card of any suit held at tho deal by a 
pl^’er ; as, to leatl a singleton. 

Sln'ffle-trea^ (-treO, Swingletree.] The piv- 

oted or swinging bar to which tho traces of a harnessed 
horse are fixed ; a whiffletree. 

(0^ When two horses draw abreast, a singletree is fixed 
at each end of anotiier crosspiece, called the doubletree. 

Sln'ffly (sTn'giy), adv. 1. Individually ; particularly ; 
severally ; as, to moke men singly and personally good. 

2. Only ; by one’s self ; alone. 

r.ook thco, ’ti« BO I Thou tingly honest man. Shak. 

3. Without partners, companions, or associates ; siu- 
gle-hauded ; as, to attack another singly. 

At omber singly to decide their doom. Pope. 

4. Honestly; sincerely; simpW. [R.] Johnson. ! 

6. Singularly ; j)eculiarly. [Ob.».] Milton. 

Staff'-Eixig^ (sing'stngOt n. {Zddl.) The kob. 
Staff%OIlg^ {-sSng' ; 116), n. 1. Bad singing or poetry. 
2. A drav^iug or monotonous tone, as of a badly exe- 
cuted song. 

StaK'80nff^ a. Drawling ; monotonous. 

8tag^80Ilff^ V. i. To write poor poetry. [//.] 

Tenny.wn. 

Slng'Ster (-stSr), n. A songstress. [G5,f.] Wyclif. 
Sta^a-lor (sTn'gu-lSr), a. [OE. .nngulvr, F. singu- 
licr, fr. L. singttlarius, singvlarus, fr. singulus single. 
Sec Single, a.] 1. Separate or apart from others; sin- | 
gle; distinct. [06.?.] Bacon. 

And God forbid that all n com puny 
Slioiild rue a sin^dar iimn’» folly. CJtavccr. 

2. Engaged in by only one on a side ; single. [06.?.] 
To try the matter thus together in a «mp«tor combat. 

Ilolinshed. 

3. {Logic) Existing by itself ; single ; individual. 

The idea which reprcsfiits otic . . . drterrninnie thing, is 

called a singular idea, whether aiinplc, complex, or conipound. 

/. If'att.v. 

4. {Law) Each ; individual ; as, to convey several par- 
cels of lana, all and singidar. 

6. {Gram.) Denoting one person or tiling ; as, the s^in- 
gular number ; — opposed to dual and plural. 

6. Standing by itself ; out of the ordinary course ; un- 
usual ; uncommon ; strange ; as, a singular phenomenon. 

So singular a *a<!ne*8 

Mu*t have a cause us strange as the effect. Denham. 

7. Distinguished as existing in a very high degree ; 
rarely equaled ; eminent ; extraordinary ; exccjitional ; 
as, a man of singular gravity or attainments. 

8. Departing from general usage or expectations ; odd ; 
whimsical ; — often implying disapproval or censure. 

His zeal 

None seconded, as out of season judged, 

Or »iupM/nr nnd rush. Milton. 

To be singular in anything that is wise and worthy, is not n 
di«''iarflgc*iiifint, but a jirnisc. Tillotson. 

0. Being alone ; belonging to, or being, that of which 
there ia but one ; unique. 

These busts of the emperors and empresses are all very scarce, 
and some of them almont singular in their kind. Addison. 

Singular point in a curve {Math.), a point at which tho 
curve possesses some pei-uliar properties not possessed 
by other points of the curve, os a cusp point, or a multi- 
ple point. — Singular proposition {Logic), a proposition 
liaving as its subjwt a singular term, or a common term 
limited to an individual by means of a sli^nlar sign. 
WAafe/i/. — Singular succeiiion ( GVviff Law), division among 
individual successors, as distinguished from universal, 
succession, by which on estate descended in intestacy to 
the heirs in mass, — Singular tenn {Lome), a term whlcJi 
represents or stands for a single iudiviauu. 

Syn. — Unexampled ; tmprecedented ; eminent ; ex- 
traordinary ; remarkable ; unoommon ; rare ; unusual ; 
peculiar ; strange ; odd ; eccentric ; fantastic. 

Sln'ffalar, n. 1. An individual instance ; a particu- 
lar. [Ohs.] Pr. It. More. 


2. {Oram.) The sinffular unmber, or the number de» 
noting one person orthmg; a word in the singular number. 

Sln^ffU’lar'tat (sIij^ga-lSr-Tst), n. One who affects 
singularity. [ Obs. ] 

A olowninh singuiai'ist, or nonconform ist to ordinary usage. 

Barrow. 

Sin^ffU'lor^My (-iar'T.t5'), n. ; pi. Singularities 
(- ttz). [li. singularitas : ci. F. singularUL] 1. The 
quality or state of being singular; some cliaractcr or 
quality of a thing by which it is distinguished from all, 
or from most, others ; peculiarity. 

Pliny uddeth tbis singularity to that *oil, that the second 
year the very falling down of the secdH vkldeth corn. 

Sir ir. Raleigh. 

I took notice of this little figure for the singularity of the In- 

Btrument. Addison. 

2. Anything singular, rare, or curious. 

Your gallery ^ 

Have we paRsed through, not without much content ^ 

In many singiduritics. Shak. 

3. PossesKiou of a particular or exclusive privilege, 
prerogative, or distinction. 

No bishop of Home ever took upon him this name of singu- 
larity [unlvena] bishop]. Hooker, 

('nthulicifim . . . must be understood in opposition to the 
legal singularity of the Jewish nation. Mp. p'earson, 

4. Celibacy. [06.v.] Jer, Taylor. 

Bin'^-lar-lze (sTn'gCl-lSr-Iz), v. t. To make singular 

or singlo ; to distinguish. [A’.] 

8in^ffU-lar-Iy, adv. 1. in a singular manner; in a 
manner, or to a degree, not common to otheifs ; extraor- 
dinarily ; as, to be singularly exact m one’s i^tatcments ; 
singularly considerate of others. ^^Singuinrly hand- 
some.” 'MMman, 

2. Strangely ; oddly ; as, to behave singularly. 

3. So as to express one, or the singular number. 
Bln'gUlt (sTu'gtilt), 71. [L. singultus.] A sigh or si j 

bing ; also, a hiccough. [Obs.] Spenser. W. Brow 7 i 
8in-ff1ll'’tOU8 (sln-gfil'tfis), a. {Med.) Relating to, 
or affected with, hiccough. PunqTison, 

II Sin-ffUl'tua (-ttiH), n. [L.] (Afcd.) Hiccough. 
Bin’l-oal (fiiidl-krtl or sTii'-; 277), a. [From Sine.] 

(Ting.) Of or pertaining to a sine; employing, or founded 
upon, sines ; as, a sinical quadrant. 

Sln'l'ffrtn (sTn'T-grTn), n. [From NL. Sinapis ni- 
gra.] (Chem.) A glucoside found in tlio seeds of black 
mustard {Brassica nigra, formerly Sinapis nigra). It 
resembles sinalbiu, and consists of a potassium salt of 
myronio acid. 

Sta^ls-ter (sTn'Ts-ter; 277), a. [Accented on the 
middle syllable by the older poets, os Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Dryilen.] [L. sinister : cf. F. sinisire.] 1. On tho 
left hand, or the side of the left hand ; left ; — opposed 
to dexter, or right. ” Here on his sinister cheek.” Shak. 

My mother'B blood 

Runfi on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 
Boundfi in my father’s. Shak, 

In heraldry the sinister side of an escutcheon is 
tho side which would be on the left of the bearer of the 
shield, and opposite the right hand of the beholder. 

2. Unlucky; inauspicious; disastrous; iujurious; 
evil ; — tlie left being usually regarded as the unlucky 
side ; as, sinister influences. 

All the Rovcml ills that vl»it earth, 

Brought forth by night, with a sinister birth. B. Jonson. 

3. Wrong, ns springing from indirection or obliquity ; 
perverse; dislionest ; corrupt; aa, sinister uiinH. 

Nimble and sinhter tricks and uhifts. Bacon. 

He scorne to undermine another’s Interest by any sinister or 
inferior arts. South. 

He read in their looks . . . sinister Intentions dlrrctod partic- 
ularly toward hlmnelf. Sir H’. Srott. 

4. Indicative of lurking evil or harm ; bodhig covert 
danger ; as, a sinister counteuaneo. 

Bar sinister. (Her.) Bee under Bah, n. ~ Sinister aspect 
{ Astral.), an appearance of two planets liapponing accord- 
ing to tho succession of tho signs, os Saturn in Aries, and 
Mars m tho same degree of Gemini. — Sinister base, Sinia- 
ter chief. Boo under Escutoheon, 

Stasis-tor — llAndl'Od (-hXud'Sd), a. Left-handed; 

hence, unlucky. [Obs.] Lovelace. 

Sln'is-ter-ly, adv. In a sinister manner. Wood. 

Bin^is-trsd (-trSd), adv, [L. sinistra the left hand -f- 
ad to.] {Anat. & Zool.) Toward tlie left side; sinis- 
trully. 

Sta'ls-tral (-tr^l), a. 1. Of or pertaining to tlie left ; 
inclining to tlie left ; sinistrous ; — oiiposed to dextral, 

2. (Zobl.) Having tlie whorls 
of the spire revolving or rleing to 
the left ; reversed ; — said of cer- 
tain spiral shells. 

Bln^ls-trall-ty (-trill 't-ty), n.' 

Tlie quality or state of being sin- 
istral. 

Sln'ta-tral-ly (sTnnfs-trrfi-iy), 
adv. Toward the left ; in a sinls- 
tral manner. J. Le Conte. 

l^'lll-tlln(sI’n'TB-trIn).n. [L. 
sinister left.] {Chem.) A muci- 
laginous carbohydrate, resembling 
achroiidextrin, extracted from 
squill as a colorless amorplious 
substance; — BO called because it 
is levorotatory. 

Sinta-trorsal (sTn ' Is • trOr'- 
srtl), a. [L. sinistrorsus, sinistro- 
ver.7us, turned toward the left 
side ; sinister left vertere, vor- 
tere, versum vorsum. to turo.J sinlstral Bhell of Fhlgu 
Rising spirally from right to left 
(of the spectator) ; sinistrorse. 

Sln'ta-trorM^ (8Tn^8-trdniO> [See Bimistrorial. 
Turning to the left (of the spectator) in the ascendiii 
line ; — the opposite of dextrorse. See Dextrorse. 
Blnig-troos (-trOs), a. [See Sinister.] 1. Being o 
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the left aide; inclined to the left; ainiatra]. **8inis- 
froua levity.’* Sir T. Browne. 

%, Wrong; abauvd ; perverse. 

A knave or fool cun do no harm, even by the moet 
and absurd choice. JSentUy. 

81n'll>trous-l7 (aTn^g-tr&s-lj^), adv. 1, In a ainia- 
troua manner ; perversely ; wrongly ; unluckily. 

2. With a tendency to use the left hand. 

Many, in thfir infancy, arc disponed, and divers 

continue nil tlu'ir life left-huuded. Siv 7’. Jirowne. 

Sink (sink), V. i. [unp. Bunk (sttiik), or (Bank 
( sXiik)); p.’p. Bunk (ohs. Sunken, ~ now uswl aaa<(/.); 
p. pr. & rb, n. Sinking.] [OE. si?iken^ AS. sincan ; akin 
to 1). zinkeny 08. sinc<t7i, OH(E ainchan^ G. ninken^ Icel. 
z'dkkva^ Dan. synke^ Sw. sjunka^ Goth, sigqan^ and prob- 
ably to E. silt. Cf. Silt.] 1. To fall by, or as by, the 
force of gravity ; to descend lower and lower ; to decline 
gradually ; to subside ; as, a atone sinks in water ; waves 
rise and sink; the sun sink* in the west. 

1 sink in deep mire. Ps. Uix. 2. 

2. To enter deeply ; to fall or retire beneath or below 
the surface ; to penetrate. 

The stone sunk into hii forehead. 1 Sam. xvii. 49. 

3. Hence, to enter so as to make an abiding impres> 
sion ; to enter completely. 

Let these sayings sink down into your ears. Luke ix. 44. 

4. To bo overwhelmed or depressed ; to fall slowly, as 
to the ground, from weakness or from an overburden ; to 
fail in strength ; to decline ; to decay ; to decrease. 

1 think our country sijiks beneath the yoke. Shak. 

He sunk down in his chariot. 2 Kings ix. 24. 

Let not the fire sink or slacken. Mortimer. 

6. To decrease in volume, as a river ; to subside ; to 
become diminished in volume or in apparent height. 

1'he Alps and Pyreneans sink before him. Addison. 

Syn. ~ To fall ; subside ; drop ; droop ; lower ; decline ; 
decay ; decrease ; lessen. 

Sink, V. t. 1. To cause to sink ; to put under water ; 
to immerse or submerge in a fluid ; as, to sink a ship. 

[The AtlieniansJ fell upon the wings and sank a single ship- 

Joivvtt i Thuryd.). 

2. Figuratively : To cause to decline ; to depress ; to 
degrade ; hence, to ruin irretrievably ; to destroy, as by 
drowning ; as, to sink one’s reputation. 

I raise or sink, imprison or set free. Prior. 

If 1 have a conscience, let it sink me. Shak. 

Thy cruel and unnatural lust of power 

Hus sunk thy father more than alf his years. Powe. 

3. To make (a depression) by digging, delving, or cut- 
ting, et(n ; as, to sink a pit or a well ; to sink a die. 

4. To bring low; to reduce in quantity ; to waste. 

You sunk the river with repeated drmiwlitH. Addison. 

6. To conceal and appropriate. [Slony] 

If sent with ready money to bt«y anything, and you happen 
. L_ .... . . X , and take up the goods on 


to be out of pocket, smk the money, 
account. 


Su>\/'t. 


6. To keep out of sight ; to suppress ; to ignore. 

A courtly willingness to sink obnoxious truths. Robertson. 

7. To reduce or extinguish by payment ; as, to sink 
the national debt. 

Sink, n. 1. A drain to carry off fllthy water ; a Jakes. 

2. A shallow box or vessel of wood, stone, iron, or 
other material, connected with a drain, and used for re- 
ceiving fllthy water, etc., as in a kitchen. 

3. A hole or low’ place in land or rock, where waters 
sink and are lost ; — called also sink hole. \_U. A’.] 

Sinkhole, (g) The opening to a sink drain. (6) A cess- 
pool. (c) Same as Sink, n., 3. 

Slnk'er (-5r), n. One who, or that which, sinks. 
Specifically : (a) A weight on something, as on a fish 
line, to sink it. (5) In knitting machines, one of the 
thin plates, blades, or other devices, that depress tiie 
loops upon or between the needles. 

Dividing sinkor, in knitting machines, a sinker between 
two jack sinkers and acting alternately witli them. 
Jack sinker. See under Jack, n. - Sinker bar. (a) In 
knitting machines, a bar to which one set of the sinkers is 
attached. (6) In deep well boring, a heavy bar forming a 
connection between the lifting rope and the boring tools, 
above the jars. 

Blnk'ing, a. & n. from Sink. 

Sinking fond. See under Fund. ~ Sinking head (Found- 
ino], a riser from which the mold is fed as the costing 
shrinks. Bee Riser, n., 4. — Sinking pomp, a pump whicli 
can be lowered in a well or a mine shaft as the level of 
the water sinks. 

Binlesi (slnnSs), a. Free from sin. Piers Plowman. 
— JUn^SM-lF, adv. — SlnOsM-ness, w. 

Btn'lisr (-nSr), n. One who has sinned ; especially, 
one who has sinned without repenting ; hence, a persist- 
ent and Incorrigible transgressor ; one oondemned by the 
law of God. 

Bin'nsr, v, i. To act as a sinner. [Humorowt] 

Whether the charmer sinner it or saint it. Pope. 

Bln^ntr-ess, n. A woman who sins. [G&s.l 
Sin'BSt (-ngt), n. Bee Sennit. 

81n^0-loglo-id (sTn'd-lSj'I-kal), a. [See Sinologue.] 
Kmating to the Chinese language or literature. 

8J"no*0-gt#t (st-nSFft-jTst), n. A sinologue. 

EUn'o-logae (sTn'li-lSg), n. [From L. Sinne^ an Ori- 
entol people mentioned by Ptolemy, or Ar. Sin China or 
the Chinese -f- Gr. A4yof disoourso ; formed like theo- 
logue: ct, F. sirioloffue.] A student of Chinese; one 
vewM in the Chinese language, literature, and history. 

8i-n(A'0-gy (at-n5l'*.jj^), n. [Of. F. sinologie.] That 
branch of systeraised knowledge which treats of the 
Omnese, their language, literature, etc. 

Bln'o-per (sTn'A-pSr), n. (Jtfin.) Sinople. 

Bl-no^-a (sT-nd'pI-A), 1 n. A rod pigment made from 

81-00^ (sT-nJI'pts), } sinopite; 

SwO-plte (sTn'ft-pft), n. [F., fr. L. sinopis (sc. terra), 



a red earth or ocher found in Sinope^ a town in Papbla- 
gonla, on the Black Sea, Gr. (nvtun-tv.] {Min.) A brick- 
red ferruginous clay used by the ancients for red paint. 

Sln'O-ple (sTn'6-p’l), n. {Min.) Ferruginous quartz, 
of a blo(^-red or brownish red color, sometimes with a 
tinge of yellow. 

n. [F., fr. LL. sinopis. Bee Sinople a min- 
eral.] Qler.) The tincture vert; green. 

8inQlie (sink), n. See Cinque. {Obs."] Beau. <Se FI. 

Bins^rlng fHTuB'rlng), n. {Zo'dl.) Same as Banxkino. 

Sin'tor (sTnM.Sr), n. [G. Cf. Cinder.] (il/tn.) Dross, 
as of iron ; the scale wliich files from Iron when ham- 
mered ; — applied as a name to various minerals. 

OolcoreouB sinter, a loose banded variety of calcite 
formed by deposition from lime-bearing waters ; calcare- 
ous tufa ; travertine. Oaratmion alnter, fiilgurite. Sili- 
ceous sinter, a light cellular or fibrous opal; eBi>e(rially, 
geyeerite (sec Geysebite). It has often a pearly luster, 
and is then called pearl sinter, 

Sln'to (-td), or Sln'ta (-t5d), 81n'to-lsm (-Iz’m), 
Sln^to-lst. See Shinto, etc. 

II Gln^tOO (sYn^tSk), n. A kind of spice 
used in the East Indies, consisting of the bark 
of a species of Cinnamonium. [Written also 
sindoc.] 

Sln^U-ate (sYn'fl-At), a. [L. sinuatu.s, p. p. 
of sinuare to wind, bend, fr. sinus a bend.l 
Having the marmn alternately curved inward 
and outward; having rounded lobes sepa- 
rated by rounded sinuses ; sinuous ; wavy. 

i^'n-ate (-at),v. i, C^mp. & p. p. Swu- 
ATED (-5't8d); p. pr, & vb. n. Sinuatino,] 

To bend or curve in and out ; to wind ; to turn ; 
to be sinuous. Woodv'ard. 

Bfn'U-a^ted (-a^tSdL a. Same as Sinuate. 

Bln''tl-a^tion (-S'shun), n. [L. .nnwafto.] A winding 
or l>on<iing in and out. 

Sln'n-oao^ (sTn'li-Ss'), a. Sinuous. Loudon. 

Sln^'u-osl-ty (-bs'T-ty), n. ; pi. Sinuosities (-tlz). 
[Cf. F. sinuosiU."] 1. Quality or state of being sinuous. 

2. A bend, or a series of bends and turns ; a winding, 
or a series of windings ; a wave line ; a curve. 

A Hue of coast certainly amounting, with Its sinuositirs, to 
more than 700 tuilcs. Sydney Smith. 

Sln'n-Olia (sTn'lI-fis), a. [L. sinuomus, fr. sinu.^ n bent 
surface, a curve: cf. F. .siniteux. See Sinus.] Bending 
in and out ; of a serpentine or undulating form ; wind- 
ing ; crooked. — Sln^U-OttS-ly, adv, 

Streokiug the ground with sinuous trace. Milton. 

Gardens bright with sinuous rills. Colei'idye. 

Si'na-paPli-atO (sFnu-pKl'lT-ttt), a, {ZoU.) Having a 
pallial Minus. See under Sinus. 

Sl^noB (si'nHs), n, ; pi, L. Sinus, E. Sinuses (-6/.). 
[L., a bent surface, a curve, the folds or bosom of a gar- 
ment, etc,, a bay. Cf. Sink, n.] 1. An opening ; a hol- 
low ; a bending. 

2. A bay of the sea ; a recess in the shore. 

3. {Anat. & Zodl.) A cavity ; a depression. Specific- 
ally : (a) A cavity in a bone or other part, either closed 
or with a narrow opening. (6) A dilated vessel or canal. 

4. {Med.) A narrow, elongated cavity, in which pus is 
collected ; an elongated abscess with only a small orifice. 

6. (Bot.) A depression between adjoining lobes. 

sinus may be rounded, as in the leaf of the white 
oak, or acute, as In that of the red maple. 

Pallial sinus. (Zodl.) See under Pallial, — Sinus v«- 
nosus (ve-no'sRs). [L., venous dilatation. 1 (Anat.) {a) Tiho 
main part of the cavity of the right auricle of the heart in 
the higher vertebrates, (b) In the lower vertebrates, n 
distinct chamlMir of the heart formed bv the union of the 
large systemic veins and opening into the auricle. 

Sl'niis-old (si'nGs-oid), n. [iS'mwj -f- -o/if.] {Oeom.) 
The curve whose ordi- 
nates are proportional " 
to the sines of the ab-" 

Bcissos, the equation of 
the curve being y — 
a sin X. It is also called 
tlie curee of sines. 


Sinusoid. 

tc Abscissa ; y Ordinate. 


SPniU-old'a! (-old'al), u, {Geotn.) Of or pertaining 
to a sinusoid ; like a sinusoid. 

Slo'goon (shS^gilbn), n. See Sboovn. 

Slo-goon'ate (sh/S-gCou'it), 7i. See Shoounatk. 

BiOlUt (bSo), n. sing. & pi. (Elhnol.) See Dakotas. 

Sip (sYp)» V. i. {imp. & p. p. Sipped (sTpt) ; p. pr, Sr 
vb. n. Sipping.] [OE. sippen ; akin to OD. sippen, ond 
AS. supan to sip, suck up, drink. See Sup, v. L] 1. To 
drink or imbibe in small quantities ; cspocially, to take 
in with the lips in small quantities, as a liquid : os, to 
sip tea. “ Every herb that sips the dew.” Milton. 

2. To draw Into the mouth ; to suck up ; os, a bee sips 
nectar from the flowers. 

3. To taste the liquor of ; to drink out of. {Poetic] 
They skim the floods, and sip the purple flowers. Dryden. 

Sip, V. i. To drink a small qiumtity; to take a fluid 
with tlie lips ; to take a sip or sips of something. 

[She] raised It to her mouth with sober gmeo ; 

Then, sipping, offered to the next in place. Drj/den. 

Sip, n. 1. The act of sipping ; the taking of a liquid 
with the lips. 

2. A small draught taken with the lips ; a slight taste. 

One sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping apirits in delight 
Bcy{)nd the bli§» of dreanm. Milton. 

A sip is all that the public over care to take from rescrvolin of 
abstract philosopliy. J)e Quincey. 

Sip'affE (sli/ftj ; 48), n. Bee Sbbpagb. {Scot. & U, 5.] 

SlpeTsIp), V. /. See Seep. [fi'coL & U, 5.] 

Slphl-lii (srf'Y-IYs), n. {Med.) Syphilis. 

Bl'pllOld (si'foid), n. [L. sipho a siphon -f- -aid: cf. 
F. vase siphoHde.] A siphon bottle. See under Siphon, n, 

Sl^on (-fSn), n. rF. siphon., L. sipho, -onis, fr. Gr. 
crCt^tov a siphon, tube, pipe.] 1. A device, consisting of 
a pipe or tube bent so as to form two branches or legs of 
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unequal lengtli, by which a liquid can be transferred to 
a lower level, as from one vessel to an- 
other, over an intermediate elevation, by 
the action of the pressure of the atmos- 
phere in forcing the liquid up the shorter 
branch of the pipe immersed in It, while 
the continued excess of weight of the 
liquid in tlie longer branch (when once 
filled) causes a continuous flow. The 
flow takes place only when the dischar- 
ging extremity of the pipe is lower than 
the higher liquid surface, and when no 
part of the pipe is higher above the sur- 
face than the same liquid will rise by atmospheric pres- 
sure ; that Is, aliout 33 feet for water, and inches for 
mercury, near the sea level. 

2. {Zool.) {a) One of the tubes or folds of the mantle 
border of a bivalve or gastropod iiudlusk by which water 
is conducted into the gill cavity. See lllusl. under Mya, 
and Lambllibranchiata. (b) The anterior prolongation 
of the margin of any gastropod sliell for the protection 
of the soft siphon. (<•) The tubular organ through which 
water is ejected from the gill cavity of a cephalopod. It 
serves as a locomotive organ, by guiding and confining 
the jet of water. Called also siphtnicle. Bee Jllusf. un- 
der Louoo, and Dibranchiata. (</) The siphuncle of a 
cephalopod shell, (f ) The sucking proboscis of certain 

{ larasitic insects and crustaceans, (j ) A sproutlike pro- 
ongation in front of the mouth of many gephyrcAns. 
(g) A tubular organ connected both with the esophagus 
and the intestine of certain sea urchins and annelids. 

3. A siphon bottle. 

Inverted siphon, a tul>e bent like a siphon, but haring 
the branches turned upward ; specifically (Hydraulic En~ 
gineenng), a pipe for conducting water beneath a de- 
pressed pia<;e, as from one hill to another across an Inter- 
vening valley, following the depression of the ground. — 
Siphon haromSter. Bee under Barometer.— Siphon bottle, 
a Imttle for holding aerated water, which ie driven out 
through a bent tube in the neck by the gas within the 
bottle when a valve in the tube is oi>ened ; ~ called also 
gazogene, and siphoid, — Siphon condenser, a condeneer 
for a steam engine, in which the vacuum is maintained 
by the downward flow of water through a vertical pipe of 
great height. — Siphon cup, a cup with a siphon attached 
lorcarrymg off any liquid in it ; specifically (i/crc/i.). an 
oil cup in wliich oil is carried over tlie edge of a tube in a 
cotton wick, and so reaches the surface to be lubricated. 
— Siphon gange. Seo under Gauge. — Siphon pump, a jet 
pump. Seo under Jet, n. 

SFphon (sFfBii), V. t. {Chern.) To convey, or draw 
off, by means of a siphon, as a liquid from one vessel to 
another at a lower level. 

SFphon-age (-tj), n. The action of a 
siphon. 

SFphon-al (-ol), a. Of or pertaining 
to a siphon ; resembling a siphon. 

Siphonal stomach (Zodl.). a stomach 
wliich is tubular and bent back upon it- 
self, like a siphon, as in the salmon. 

gFpho-na^rld (sFfft-na'rTd), n. (Zodl.) 

Any one of numerous species of limpet- 
shafied pulmonate gastropods of the genus 
Siphonaria, Tln^y cling to ro<k8 between 
high and low water marks and liavo both lunglike organa 
and gills. — BFpho-na'rld, a. 

II SFpho-na'ta (si'fi-naaA), n. />/. [NL.] (Zodl.) A 
tribe of bivalve mollusks 
in which the posterior man- 
tle border is prolonged into 
two tubes or siphons, 

Called also Siphoniata. 



tory 



One of the Bipho- 
nntii (3/«rO’a,or 
Midinia, latera. 
lis), with 8i- 
iiU(j “ ■ 


See Siphon, 

Qdahauo. 

SFphon-ate (sFfSn- 
ut), a. 1. Having a 
siphon or siphons. 

2. (Zodl.) Belong- phons and Foot expandft’d. Mat. size, 
ing to the Biphonata. 

SFphon-et (si'fBn-fit), n. {Zodl.) One of the two dor- 
sal tubular organs on the hinder part of the abdomen of 
aphids. They give exit to the honeydew. See Illust. 
under Aphis. 

II 81-pllO'lll-a (st-fS'nT-A), n. [NL.] (Bot.) A former 
name for a euphorbiaceous genus (Ilerea) of South 
American trees, the principal source of caouGdiouc. 

|( Sl-phO'nl-a'ta (-S'tA), n. pi. [NL.] {Zodl.) Same 
08 Biphonata. 

Sl-phon'lo (st-flSn'Yk), a. Of or pertaining to a siphon. 

Bi-pbon'1-fer (-T-fgr), u. [nl., fr. L. .sipho, -onis, si- 
phon -|-/crre to bear.] {Zodl.) Any cephalopod having 
a siphouato shell. 

Bi^phon-ll'or-oiui (sI'fQn-Tf'Sr-tts), a. {Siphon -f- -fer- 
ous.] {Zodl.) Siphon-bearing, os the shell of the nauti- 
lus and other cephalopods. 

II Si-plu/lll-lim (sT-f5'nT-fim), n. ; pi. Siphonia (-4). 
[NLu, from Or. trufuoviou, dim. of tri^y. See Siphoh.] 
{Anat.) A bony tube which, in some nirds, connects the 
tympanum with the air chambers of the articular piece 
of the mandible. 

II sl^^o-no-lMraii'ohi-a'ta (sFfi-n^-brSp'kT-S'td), u. 
pL [NL. See Si- 
phon, and Bran- 
OHiA.] {Zodl.) A 
tribe of gastropods 
having the mantle 

border, on one or ^ ^ e- 

of a spout through sonii). o Spire: « Siphon, 

which water enters 

the gill cavity. Tlie shell itself is not always siphono- 
stomatous in this group. 

Sl/pho-nO-bran'Ohl-atG (-branncY-ut), a. (Zodl.) Hav- 
ing a siphon, or siphons, to convey water to the gills ; 



Bbo, dnlte, r^ide, full. Up, ftrn ; pitj^ ; ftfbd, fcTot ; out, oil ; cliair ; iro ; Binsr, i||k ; tlicn, thin ; boN ; zh = x in azure. 
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belonguiff or jxirtaiultig to the BiphouobranchiaU, •« n. 
Ono of tlje Biphoiidbranchiata. 

fll'pho-nogly-plie (Hi-'fft-nlig'lT-fS), n. {^Siphon + 
Gr. y\vi}}€iv to engrave.] (ZoiH.) A gonidium. 

II srpho-noph^o-ra (8i/f6-u5f'6-ri), n. pi. [NL., fr. 
Gr. a siphon -f <fieptiu to bear.] (Zool.) An order 
of pelagic Hydrozoa including species wliich form corn* 
plex free'Bwininiing communities composed of numerous 
zooids of various kinds, some of which act as floats or as 
Bwi mining organs, others os feeding or nutritive zooids, 
and others as reproductive zooids. Bee lUust, under 
rnvHALiA, and PoaPiTA. 

L f 




One of the SIphonophora {Agalrna). 

a Float! bh Neotocalyces: e Stem ; d d Covering Scales, or IIy« 

drophyllittj // Feeding and Sexual Zooiclt and Tuatersi te 

Tcntaolea and Tentacular Knobi. 

Si^pho-noph'0<rail (-ran), a. (Zo'dl) Belonging to 
the Siphonophora. — n. One of the Siphonophora. 

Si-phon^o-pboro (st-fbn'ft-fSr), n. IZodl.) One of tho 
Siphonophora. 

II Si^pho-nop'o-dA (siTft-nSp'd-dA), n. pi. [NL, See 
Siphon, and -poda.] (Zodl.) 

A division of Soaphopoda in- 
cluding those in which the 
foot terminates In a circular X5 

disk. 

II Sl^pho-no-stom'a-ta (sr 

fo-nS-8t5m'A-tA), n. />/. [NL. Ono of the Siuhonopoda (.'?»- 
See Siphon, and Stoma.] vhimodvntafium). c Oral 
(Zoit.) (a) A tribe ol parai of FoU-f ‘ ^ Prduaolc 
sitic co^wpod Crustacea In- 
cluding a large numl>or of species that are parasites of 
fishes, ns the lerneans. They have a mouth adapted to 
suck blood. (6) An artificial division of gastropods in- 
cluding those that have siphouostomatous sliolls. 

Sl^pho-no-ltom'a-toui (-tils), a. {Zodl) (a) Having 
the front etlgo of tlie apeiture of the shell 
prolonged in the shape of a channel for the 
protection of the siphon ; — said of certain 
gastropods. (6) Pertaining to tlie Siphouo- 
stomata. 

Sl^pho-nofl'tome (sFffi-nlls^tSm or st- 
fSn'ft-stom), n. [Gr. ai^utv a siphon + 
crona mouth.] {Zodl.) {a) Any parasitic 
entomostracan of the tribe Siphouostomuta. 

(&) A siphonostomatous shell. 

SPpbO-rhi'nal (si'fo-rPnul), a. [^Siphon 
4- rAtru/f.] {Zo'dl.) Having tubular nostrils, 
as tho petrels. 

SPpho-rhin^l-an (-rTi/T-an), n. {Zo- 
ol.) A siphorhinnl bird. 

SPphan^ole (si'fBn'k’l), n. [L. si- 
phuiicvltts, s^iptnicnlus, dim. of sijiho. 
flee Siphon.] {Zodl.) The tube which 
runs through the partitions of cham- 
bered cophalopod shells. 

Si'phun/cled (-k’ld), a. {Zodl) 

Having a siphuncle ; siphiinculated. 

Bl-pium'CU-lar (st-flin'kfi-ler), a. {Zo'dl.) Of or per- 
taining to the siphunclo. 

Sl'Pban^Oll-la^ted (-la^tSd), a. {Zo'dl) Having a si- 
ph uncle. Ifnxlt'y. 

Slp'ld (sTp'Td), a. [Boe Insipid, Sapid.] Having a 
taste or flavor ; savory; sapid. [0/>5,] Cockerain. 

Slp'per (-pSr), n. One who sips. 

Sip'pet (-l>i5t), n. [Boo Sip, Sop.] A small sop; a 
small, thin piece of toasted bread soaked in milk, broth, 
or the like ; a small piece of toasted or fried broad cut 
into some special shape and used for garnishiug. 

Your Bweet sippeta in widow#’ liouseii. Milton. 

Slp'ple (sTp'p’l), V. i. [Freq. of a'/;i.] To sip often. 
l^Obs. or Ncof.] 

Slp'pUng (-plTng), a. Sipping often. [G6^.] “Taken 
after a sipplinq sort.” Holland. 

n BLj^^OU-la^oe-a (st-pun'kC-la'shS-A), 77, pi [NL., 

from Sipujiculusj, the typic^ genus. See Siphuncle.] 
{Zo'dl) A suborder of Qopbyrea, including those which 
have the body unarmed and the intestine opening ante- 
riorly. 

A 



Sinhonntftotniitous 
8holl (Siphn pf/i/. 
iniru!>) wifli the 
Animal (‘xpamb 
ed. Siphon, nnr- 
tiully iiiolohcd in 
the Caiuil; t 'JVn- 
tucle and Kye ; 
/ l\)ot ; V Verge. 
Nat. 6ize. 



One of the Sipunonlacca (Phaacolotoma flouldif). A Side 
View while expanded ; m Oral 'I'ontaclcs : » Opening of 
a Segmental Organ ; x Anus. li Tentacles of the same, 
enlarged. 

Bl-pnn^cn-lold (-loid), a. [NL. Sipunoulu.t, the t37p- 
ical genus -f- *(-7^.] {Zo'dl.) Pertaining to the Sipuncu- 
loidea. — 11 . One of the Sipunculoidea. 

II Sl-pun'oU'loi'de-a (-loi'dft-i), n. pi. [NL.] {Zodl) 
(a) Same as Obphyrea. (6) In a restricted sense, same 
as SiPUNCULACEA. 

II BP quia' (si' kwTs'). [L., if anyone (the first words 
of tho notice in Latin).] {Ch. of Eng.) A notification 
by a candidate for orders of his intention to inquire 
whether any impediment may be alleged against him. 

Sir (s8r), n. [OK. Mre^ F. Hre, contr. from the nomina- 
tive L. senior an elder, elderly person, compar. of senex, 
senis.^ an aged person ; akin to Gr. ivo^ old, Skr. rona, Goth. 
iineigs old, sini.da eldest, Ir. & Gael, sean old, W. hen. 


Of. SsioNioR, Senate, Seneschal, Senior, SafifOR, SiaNOR, 
SzBE, Sirrah.] X. A man of social authority and dig- 
nity; a lord; a master; a gentleman; — in this sense 
usually spelled sire. [06r.] 

Uc woa crowned lord and at'iv. Gower. 

In the election of a sir io rare. Hhak. 

2. A title prefixed to the Christian name of a knight 
or a baronet. 

Sir Horace Vcrc, his brother, was the principal in the active 
part. Jiacon, 

3. An Englinli rendering of tho Latin iJominus, the 

academical title of a bachelor of arts ; — formerly collo- 
quially, aud sometimes contemptuously, applied to the 
clergy.* Aarcs. 

Instead of a faithful and painful teacher, they hire a Sir 
John, which hath better skill m playing at tables, or in keeping 
of a garden, than in God’s word. Latimer, 

4. A respectful title, used in addressing a man, with- 

out being prefixed to his name ; — used especially in 
speaking to elders or superiors ; sometimes, also, used in 
tlie way of emphatic formality. “ What ’s tliat to you, 
jtrf” Sheridan, 

Anciently, this title w^as often used when a iierson 
was addressed os a m.an holding a certain office, or fol- 
lowing a certain business. “A’ir man of law.” * Sir 
parish priest. ” Chaucer. 

Sir reveronce. See under IIevkrknce, n. 

Si-ras'kler (sT-rSs'kor), n. Bee Beraskier, 

Bl-ras'kler-ate (-at), n. Bee Berabkieratb. 

Blr-bO'nl-an (sSr-bo'nl-nn), a. Bee Skrdonian. 

Blr-car' (sSr-kar'), n. [Hind. & Per. sarkar a super- 
intendent, overseer, chief ; Per. sar tlio head -f* ^^ur ac- 
tion, work.] 1. A Hindoo clerk or accountant. [7/it//a] 

2. A district or province ; a circar. [/7idjV/] 

3. The govornmont; the supreme authority of the 
state. [India'] 

Slr-dor' (-dar'), n. [Hind. & Per. .utrddr a chief, 
general; sar the head, top 4 holding, ixisscBsing.] 
A native chief in nimlostan ; a headman. Malcom. 

Blre (sir), n. [K. .virc, originally, an older person. Bee 
Sir.] 1. A lord, master, or other person in authority. 
See Sir. [O/m.] 

Pain and dit<tro(>s<. nicknepa and ire, 

And melancholy that ungry sire, 

he of her pulucc eenutorii. Eom, of Jl 

2. A title of respect formerly used in speaking to elders 
and superiors, but now only in addressing a sovereign. 

3. A father ; the he.ad of a family ; the husband. 

Jankin that was our sire [i. e., huBhand]. Chaucer . 

And raise his issue, like a loving sire. Shuk. 

4. A creator ; a maker ; an author ; an originator. 

[lie) wuK the sire of an immortal strain. She.lle)/. 

6. The male parent of a beast ; — applied especially to 
hor.ses ; as, the horse had a good sire. 

(J IT* Sire is often used in composition ; as in crand- 
sirc, grandfather; great-graud.virc, great-grandfather. 

Sire, u. t. [inip. & p. p. Sired (sird) ; ]>. pr. & rh. 
n. Siring.] To beget ; to procreate ; — used of beasts, 
and especially of stallions. 

Bl-re'don (s1-reM6n), n. [NL., from Gr. OfiprjSm' a 
siren.] {Zo'dl) Tlie larval fonn of any sulnmander while 
it still has external gills ; esiiecially, one of those which, 
like tlie axolotl {Amid y.doma Me-xicanum), sometimes 
lay eggs while in this larval state, but wdiich under more 
favorable conditions lose their gills and become normal 
solamainlers. See also Axolotl, 

SPron (si'rSn), n. [L., fr. Gr. aeipijr : cf. F. sirhtr.] 

1. (CVfl.v.v. Myth.) One of throe sou nymphs, — or, ac- 
cording to some writers, of two, — said to frequent an 
island near tho coast of Italy, and to sing with such 
sweetness that they lured mariners to destruction. 

Next where the sirens dwell you plow^ the bcus ; 

Their song ia dcutli, and niakea destruction pleaac. 1'npe. 

2. An enticing, dangerous woman. Shuk. 

3. Something which w insidious or deceptive. 

CuUBumptiou is a. siren. W. Irving. 

4. A mermaid. [Of»j.] Shak. 

6. {Zodl) Any long, slender amphibian of the genus 

Siren or family Sirenidmj liestituto of hind logs and 
pelvis, aud having permanent external gills as well as 
lungs. They inhabit the swamps, lagoons, and ditches of 
the Southern United States. The more common species 
{Siren lacertina) is dull lead-gr.ay in color, and becomes 
two feet long. 

6. [F. .rii^ne, properly, a siren in sense 1.] {Acous- 
tics) An instruiuent for producing musical tones and for 
ascertaining the number of sound waves or vibrations 
per second which protluce a note of a given pitch. The 
sounds are produced by a iMjrforated rotating disk or 
disks. A form with two disks operated by steam or 
highly compressed air is used for sounding an alarm to 
vessels in a fog. [Written also sirens, and syren.] 

Bl'ren, a. Of or pertaining to a siren; bewitching, 
like a siren ; fascinating ; alluring ; as, a siren song. 

81-rene' (st-rSn' or sFrSu), n. See Siren, 6. 
Sl-re'nl-a (st-rS'nT-A), n. pi [NL.] {Zodl) An order of 
large aquatic herbivorous maniiuals, including the mana- 
tee, dugong, rytiiia, and several fossil genera. 



One of the Sirenia. 


Skeleton and Outline of Manatee. 


The hind limbs are either nidlmentary or want- 
ing, and the front ones are changed to paddles. They 
have horny plates on the front part of the jaws, and 
usually flat-crowned molar teeth. The stomach is com- 
plex and the intestine long, as in other herbivorous mam- 
mals. See Cetacea (6). 

Sl-re'nl-an (-an), n. {Zodl.) Any species of Sirenia. 


81-rmiio-al (st-rSn'I-kal), a. Like, or appropriate to, 
a siren ; fascinating ; deceptive. 

Here '« a couple of sirenical rascals shall enchant ye. Maraton. 

Bl'ren-lse (sFr6u-iz), v. i. To use the entloeme&U 
of a siren ; to act as a siren ; to fascinate. 

II Sl-ri'a-lll (sT-ri'A-sIs), n. [L., fr. Or. (rsun'curK, fr. 
ctipioi the Dog Star, properly, scorching.] {Med.) (a) A 
sunstroke, {b) The act ox exposing to a sun bath. [Obs.] 
Cf. Insolation. 

Slr'l-OB (slr'I-tts), n. [L., fr. Gr. Setpw, properly, 
scorching.] {Asiron.) The Dog Star. See Doo Star. 

Slr'keer (sSr'kSr), n. {Zo'dC) Any ono of several spe- 
cies of Asiatic cuckoos of the genus Taccocua^ as the 
Bengal airkeer {T. sirkee). 

Bir'loln' (sSr'loin'), n. [A corruption of surloin. Not 
so called because this cut of beef was once jocosely 
knighted (dubbed Sir Loin) by an English king, os ac- 
cording to a popular story.] A loin of beef, or a part of 
a Inin. [Written also surloin.'] 

Sir'name' (-nam'), n. See Surname. 

Bl'roo (si'rBk), n. See Sirocco. [/*oetic'] Emerson. 

8i-r00'00 (sl-rCk'kfc), n. ; pi Siroccos (-koz). [It. si- 
rocco, scirocco, At. shoruq, fr. sharg the rising of the 
sun, the east, fr. sharaqa to rise as the sun. Cf. Sara- 
cen.] An oppressive, relaxing wind from the Libyan 
deserts, chiefly experienced in Italy, Malta, and Sicily. 

Slr'rall (8Tr'r& ; 277), n. [Probably from Icel. sXra, 
fr. P. sire. See Sir.] A term of address implying inferi- 
ority and used in anger, contempt, reproach, or disrespect- 
ful familiarity, addressed to a man or boy, but sometimes 
to a woman. In soliloquies often preceded by ah. Not 
used in the pluraL “Ah, sirrah mistress.” JSeau. d; FI. 

Go, sirrah, to my cell. Shak. 

Blrt (sort), n. [See Syrt.] A quicksand. [Ofcj.] 

Bir'up (sir'dp; 277), Syr'up, n. [F. strop (cf. It. 
siroppo, &p. jarahe, Jarope, LL. siruppus, ayrtt 2 nts), ir. 
At. shardh a drink, wine, coffee, sirup. Cf. Sherbet.] 

1. A thick and viscid liquid made from the juice of 
fruits, herbs, etc., boiled with sugar. 

2. A thick and viscid saccharine solution of superior 
quality (as sugarhouse sirup or molasses, maple sirup) ; 
specifically, in pharmacy and often in cookery, a satura- 
ted solution of sugar and water {.sim^de sinqi), or such 
a solution flavored or medicated. 

Lucent sirups tinct with cinnamon. Keats. 

Mixing limp. See the Note under Dextrose. 

Slr'npod (-dpt), Sirr'uped, a. Moistened, covered, or 
sweetened witli sirup, or sweet juice. 

Sir'up-y (-dp-J^), Bin^'up-y, a. Like sirup, or par- 
taking of its qualities. Mortimer. 

II Sir'venw (str'vUNt'), n. [F. sirvente, fr. Pr. sir- 
rentes, sirventesc, originally, the ijocm of, or coneerning, a 
siirent, ir. sirvent, proi»erly, serving, n., one who serves 
(e. g., as a soldier), fr. servir to serve, L. servire,] A pe- 
culiar species of poetry, for the most part devoted to 
moral and religious topics, and commonly satirical, — 
often used by the troubadours of the Middle Ages. 

Bis (sts), 71. A colloquial abbreviation of Sister. 

Sis (sTs), n. Six. See Sise. [O/;^.] Chaucer. 

EU-sal' nass' (sT-sIiP giAs'). ) The prepared filan* of 

Sl-sal' Eemp' (hdinp'). f the Agave Amei ira- 
na, or American aloe, used for cordage ; — so culled from 
Si.ml, a port Jn Yucatan. See Sisal hemjj, under Hum]'. 

Sis'eo-wet (sIs'k6-wSt), 71. [Of American Indian ori- 
gin.] {Zo'dl.) A large, fat variety of the nainavouBh 
found in Lake Superior ; — called also siskau'ct, .riskiwit. 

Slse (siz), n. [From Assize.] An assize. [GAi.s.] 

SlBO (siz or sis), n. [See SiCE.l Six ; tho highest 
number on a die ; the cost of six in throwhig dice. 

In the new casting of a die, when ace is on the top, sise Tnnst 
needs be at the bottom. Fuller. 

Sls'el (bTs'61 or zYz'Sl), n. [Cf. G. ziesd. Cf. Zizkl.] 
{Zo'dl.) The suslik. 

Sl'ser (m'ftSr), 71. Cider. See Siokr. [Ohs.] Chaucer. 

Bls^R-ra-ra (sIs'^-rA-ri), ) n. A hard blow. [Prov. 

Bls'e-ra-ry (sTs'^-ra-ry), { Eng.] HaUiweU. 

Sls'klJl (sTs'kln), n. [Dan. s^isgen ; ct. Sw. siska, G. 
se.isig, I), sij.yc; of Slav, origin ; cf. Pol. czyi.] {Zo'dl) 
{a) A small green and yellow 
European finch {Spinus spi- 
nus, or Cardueiis spinus) ; 

— called also aberdevine. ^ 

(/>) The American pinefinch 
(S. pintis ) ; — called also i 
pine siskin. See Pinefinch. 

013^ The name is applied 
ela 


also to several other related 



European Siskin (. spinus 
spinus). i^) 


Sle, Benite, cAre, Am, Arm, Ask, final, f^ll } Sve, ivent, Snd, ffim, recent ; Ice, tdes, HI 


^ecies found in Asia and 
South America. 

BUkin gTMn, a delicate shade of yellowish green, as in 
the mineral torberuito. 

Bla'kl-'Wlt (-kl-wTt), n. {Zo'dl) The siscowet. 

SlB'mo-graph (sls'm^-gr&f), n. See Seismograph. 

Sla-mom'e-ier (sTs-mSm'^-tSr), n. See Seismometer. 

Bias *• tOf imitative origin ; cf. D. si.t.sen, G. 

zischen.] To make a hissing sound ; as, a flatiron hot 
enough to sisa when touched with a wet finger. [Colloq. 
U. S. ; Local, Eng.] 

BIbb, n. A hissing noise. [Colloq. U. 8.] 

BIb-BOO' (sls-sffS' or sTs'soo), n. [Hind. f{fG.] {Boi.) 
A leguminous tree {Dalhergia Sissoo) of the northern 
parts of India ; also, the dark brown compact and durable 
timber obtained from It. It Is used In shipbuilding and 
for gun oarriages, railway ties, etc. 

Beit (slst), V. t. [L. siatere to bring to a stand, to 
stop.] 1. {Scota Iaiw) To stay, as judicial proceedings; 
to delay er suspend ; to stop. 

2. To cause to take a place, as at the bar of a court ; 
hence, to cite ; to summon ; to bring into court. [<S^cof.] 

Some, however, have prepoaterouily aisled nature os tho flnt 
or generative principle. Sir W. Jhimilton. 


Bid, Bbey, 6rb, ftdd} 
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{Soots Law) K stay or su«penai(m of pro> | 
oeedinffS ; an order for a of prooeediuga. Burriil. 

Sll^or (sls^tSr), n. [OS. sister^ fr. Icel. sysHr ; also 
suster^ from AS. sioeostor^ aweosttr^ swuster ; akin to 
OFries. swester, suster^ LG. sUster^ suster, D. zuster^ OS. 
& OHG. swestaty Q. schwesteVy Icel. systir, 8w. syMety 
pan. sosteVy Goth, swistary Lith. sesU, Kuss. sestrdy Pol. 
Hosiray L. soroVy Skr. svasr. V298. Of. Cousin.] 1. A 
female who has the same parents with another person, or 
who has one of them only. In tho latter case, she is more 
definitely called a half sister. Tho correlative of brother. 

I am the aiater of one Claudio. Shak. 

2. A woman who is closely allied to, or assoclatotl 

with, another person, os in the same faith, society, ord<!r, 
or community. James ii. 15. 

3. One of the same kind, or of the same condition ; — 
generally used adjectively ; as, sister fruits. Pope. 

Sister block {Nnnt.)y a tackle block having two sheaves, 
one above the other. — Sister hooks, a pair of hooka fitted 
together, the shank of one forming a 
mousing for the other: — called also 


mousing for the other; — called also 
match hook. — Sister of charity. Sister of ( 

mercy. (A. C. Ch.) See under Charity, \WWVm 

and Mercy. > | mmf 

Sls'ter, r. t. To be sister to ; to re> iriil 
aemble closely. [G6.».] Shak, 

Sls'ter-hood (didOd), n. [Sister -f- 
“hooJ.J 1. Tho state or relation of be- 
ing a sister ; tho office or duty of a sister. (W 

She . . . nbhorr'd ^ / W 

Ilcr proper blood, and left to do the part W 

Of Hiaterhwd, to do that of a wife. Jjaniel. 

2. A society of sisters ; a society of 
women united in one faith or order ; 
sisters, collectively. “ A sisterhood of holy nuns.” Shak. 

The fair young flowers ... a beauteous mterhootl. Jtn/ant. 
SlS^ter-lng, a. Contiguous. [06 j.] Shak. 

Sis^ter-in-law^ (-Yn*lftO» / P^- Sisters-in-law 

(sls'terz-). The sister of one’s husband or wife ; also, 
the wife of one’s brother ; sometimes, the wife of one’s 
husband’s or wife’s brother. 

Bls'ter-ly, a. Like a sister; becoming a sister ; affec- 
tionate; as, jijfer/y kindness ; sisterly romorm. Shak. 

SlB'tine (sTs'tTu or -ten), a. [It. sistino.) Of or per- 
taining to Pope Sixtus. 

Sistlne chapol, a chapel in the V.atican at Rome, built by 
Pope Sixtus IV., and decorated with frescoes by Micliael 
Angelo and others. en 

SiS'tren (-tr5n), n. ;j/. Sisters. [Oi>5.] 

Chancer, 

II Sis'tnun (sTs'trUm), n. [L., fr. Or. (rei- 
flrrpoi/, from creietv to shake]. {Mas.) An in- 
strumeut consisting of a thin metal frame. 
tlirough which passed a number of metal 
rods, and furnished with a liondlo by which ||[| I 
it was shaken and made to rattle. It was 
peculiarly Egyptian, and used especially in 
the worship of Isis. It is still used in Nubia. f\ 
Sls^y-phe'an (sTs'I-fe'nn), a. Relating to / 
Sisyphus ; incessantly recurring ; as, Sisy^ [ 
phmn labors. w 

Bls'y-phus (sTsOf-fas), n. [L. Sisyphus Ri^trum. 
Sisyphus, fr. Or. Stcru^o?.] (Class. Myth.) 

A king of Corinth, son of ASolus, famed for his cunning. 
He was killed by Theseus, and in the lower world was 
condemned by Pluto to roll to the top of a hill a huge 
stone, which constantly rolled back again, making his 
task incessant. 

Sit (sTt), ohs. Zd pers. sing. pres, of Sit, for silteth. 
Sit, V. i. [imp. Sat (sSU (Sate (sHt, rarely sat), ar- 
chtric) ; p. p. Sat (Sittkn (Hlt't’n), ohs.)-, p. pr. & rh. 
n. SrrriNO.] [OE. sitteny AS. sittnn; akin to 08. .sittiaiiy 
OFries. sitla, D. zitlen, G. sitzen, OHG. sizzen, Iccl. 
sitja, Sw. sittayJ>M\. suhiCy Goth, sitan, Russ, sidietey 
L. sederCy Gr. Skr. sad. V154, Cf. Assess, 

Assize, Cathedral, Chair, Dissident, Excise, Insidi- 
ous, Possess, Reside, Sanhedrim, Stance, Seat, n., 
Sedate, 4th Sell, Siege, Session, Set, v. t.. Sizar, Size, 
Subsidy.] 1, To rest upon tlie haunches, or the lower 
extremity of the trunk of tlie body ; — said of human be- 
ings, and sometimes of other animals ; as, to sit on a 
sofa, on a chair, or on tho ground. 

And he came and took the book out of the right hand of him 
that sate upon tlie scat. Pihlc 0551) {Rev. v. 7). 

1 pray you, jest, sir, as you sit at dinner. Shak. 

2. To perch ; to rest with the feet drawn up, as birds 
do on a branch, pole, etc. 

3. To remain in a state of repose ; to rest ; to abide ; 
to rest in any position or condition. 

And MoeoB aaid to . . . the children of Reuben, Shall your 
brethren go to war, and shall ye sit lierc ? A uni. xxxii. V>. 

Like a demigod here sit I in the sky. Hhak. 

4. To lie, rest, or bear ; to press or weigh ; — with on ; 
as, a weight or burden sits lightly upon him. 

The calamity sits heavy on us. Jer. Taylor. 
6, To be adjusted ; to fit ; as, a coat aits well or ill. 
This new and gorgeoun garment, majesty, 
tiUs not so easy on me as you tliiuk. Shak. 

6. To suit one well or ill, os an act ; to become ; to be- 
fit ; — used impersonally. [O&j.] Chaucer. 

7. To cover and warm eggs for hatching, as a fowl ; 
to brood ; to Incubate. 

As the partridge sitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not. 

Jcr. xvli. 11. 

8 . To have position, as at the point blown from ; to 
hold a relative position ; to have* direction. 

Like a gwid miller that knows how to grind, which way soever 
the wind sits. SeUen. 

Sits the wind in that quarter f Sir W. Scott. 

9. To occupy a place or seat as a member of an official 
body ; as, to sit in Congress. 

10. To hold a session; to be in session for official 
business; — said of legislative assemblies, courts, etc.; 
as, the court sits in January ; the aldermen ait to-night. 


11. To take a position for the purpose of having some 
artistic representation of one’s self made, as a picture or 
a bust ; as, to sit to a painter. 

To sit at, to rest under ; to be subject to. r06.t.] *‘ A 
farmer can not husband his ground so well if he s%t at a 
great rent.” Aaron. — To tit at meat or at table, to be 
at table for eating. — To dt down, (a) To place one’s self 
on a chair or other seat ; to ait do wn when tired, (b) To 
l)«gin a Biege ; as, tho enemy aat down before the town, 
(c) To settle ; to fix a permanent abode. Spenser, id) To 
rest ; to couse as satisfied. “ Here we can not sit down, 
but still proceed in our search.** Rogers. —To sit for a 
fellowship, to offer one’s self for examination with a view 
to obtaining a fellowship. [Eng. Univ.\ -- To sit out. 
(a) To be without engagement or employment. 

Bp. Sanderson, ib) To outstay. - To sit nnder, to be 
under the instruction or ministratiuiis of ; as, to sit under 
a preaclier ; to sit under good preaching. To sit up, to 
rise from, or refrain from, a recumbent posture or from 
sleep ; to sit with tho body upright ; as, to sit up late at 
night ; also, to watch ; as, to .sit up with a sick person. ” Ho 
that was dead sat up, aud began to speak.” Luke vii. 15. 

Sit (sit), V. t. 1. To sit upon; to keep one’s seat 
upon ; as, lie sits a horse well. 

Ilardly the muse can sit the headstrong horse. Prior. 

2. To cause to be seated or in a sitting posture ; to 
furnish a seat to ; — used rellexively. 

They sat them down to weep. Milton. 

Sit you down, father ; rest you. Slink. 

3. To suit (well or ill) ; to become. [065. or i?.] 

Site (sit), n. [L. situSy fr. sinerCy .situm. to let, p. p. 

placed, lying, situate: cf. E. .site. Cf. Position.] 

1. The place whore anything is fixed ; situation ; local 
position ; as, the .site of a city or of a house. Chaucer. 

2. A place fitted or chosen for any certain permanent 
use or occupation ; as, a site for a church. 

3. The posture or position of a thing. [7?.] 

The semblance of a lover fixed 
In melancholy Thomson. 

Slt^ed (sit'Sd), a. Having a site ; situated. [06 j.] 

[The garden] sited was in fruitful soil. Chaucer. 

Slt'taatMs^t'f&st/), «. [-Si7 -f'/axf.] Fixed ; station- 
ary ; immovable. [7i.] 

•T is good, when you have crnsflcd the sen nnd bark. 

To find the Hit/ast acrec where you left them. Emerson. 

Slt^la8t^ n. (Far.) A callosity with inflamed edges, 
on the back of a horse, under the saddle. 

Slth (sTth), prep.y adv., & conj. [See Since.] Since ; 
afterwards ; seeing that. [G6.v.] 

We need not fear them, sith Christ is with us. Latimer. 

Sith thou art rightful judge. Chaucer. 

Sith (sYth), 1 n. [AS. .rttV a path, way, time, occ.v 

iUthe (sith), I sion.] Time. [Ob.s.'\ Chaucer. 

And humbly thanked him a thousund sithes. Spenner. 

Slthe (sith), V. i. [Cf. Sigh.] To sigh. [A spelling 
of a corrupt and provincial proiumciatiou.] 

Slthe (witii), n. A scythe. [0/j.v.] Milton. 

Sithe, V. t. To cut with a scythe ; to scythe. [Ohs.) 

Slthed (sitbd), a. Scythed. [G6.9.] T. Warton. 

Sithe^xnan (sIth'mSu), n. A mower, Mar.ston. 

Slth'en (sTth'eu), adv. & conj. [See Since.] Since ; 
afterwards. See Ist Sith. [06a-.] 

Fortune was first friend and sithrn foe. Chancer. 

Slth'enGe 1 (-cub), adv. & conj. Since. See Sith, and 

Sith'OXlB I SiTHBN. [065.] Piers Plowman. 

Slth'then (“then), & cony. See Bithbn. [06.?.] 

I Siththen that the world began. Chaucer. 

Si-tOPo-27 (st-tSl'iA-jy), n. [Gr. orlroc food + Jogy.) 
A treatise on the regulation of the diet ; dietetics. 
[Written also .sitiology .) 

SPtO-pholBi-a (sPtA-f3'bY-A), n. [NL., fr. Gr. otro? 
food -j- <pd/3of fear,] (Med.) Aversion to food ; refusal to 
take nourishment. [Written oXho sit iophvbi a.) 

SlVten (sYt't’n), obs. p. p. of Sit, for sal. 

SiVter (-t3r), n. 1. One who sits; esp,, one who sits 
j for a portrait or a bust. 

I 2- A bird that sits or inculwitos. 

SiVUno (-tin), a. [NL. sitta the nuthatch, from Gr, 
o-iTTT}.] (Zo'ol.) Of or pertaining to the family Sittidve, 
or nuthatches. 

suiting (sYt^tYng), a. Being in the state, or the posi- 
tion, of one who, or that wdiicli, sits. 

Slt'ting, n. 1. Tlie state or act of one who sits ; the 
posture of one who occupies a seat. 

2. A seat, or the space occupied by or allotted for a per- 
son, in a church, theater, etc. ; as, the hall has 800 sittings, 

3. Tho act or time of sitting, as to a portrait painter, 
photographer, etc. 

4. The actual presence or meeting of any body of men 
In their seats, clotliod with authority to transact busi- 
ness ; a session ; as, a sitting of the judges of the King’s 
Bench, or of a commission. 

The sitting closed In great agitation. Macaulay. 

6. Tlie time during which one sits while doing some- 
thing, as reading a book, playing a game, etc. 

For the understanding of any one of 8t. Paul's Epistles 1 read 
it all through at one sitting. Locke. 

6. A brooding over eggs for hatching, as by fowls. 

The male bird . . . amuiiea her [tho female] with hia songs 
during the whole time of her sitting. Addison. 

Bitting room, an apartment where the members of a 
family usually sit, as distinguished fromadra^ving-room, 
parlor, chamber, or kitchen. 

Slt'n-atO(sYt'fif-4t; 135),i.a. [LL. situatusy from ai- 
I Slt'n-a^toa (-»'t8d), J tuore. to jilace, fr. L. .situs \ 
! situation, site. See Site.] 1. Having a site, situation, 
or location ; being in a relative position ; permanently 
fixed { placed ; located ; as, a town situatedy or aituate, 
on a hill or on the seashore. 

2. Placed; residing. 

I Pleasure situate in hill and dale. Milton. 

Situate is now less used than situated^ but both 
I are well authorized. 


Slt^-Ata (sYt'tl-it), r. t. To place. [.B.] Landor. 

Slt''il-A'tiim (-S'slitLn), n. [LL. aUuatio: cf. F. ailua- 
Hon.) 1. Manner in which on object is placed; location, 
esp. as related to something else ; position ; locality ; 
site ; as, a house in a pleasant situation. 

2. Position, as ngaidu the oonditionB and olrcum- 
stauces of the case. 

A situation of the greatest case and tranquillity. Rogers. 

3. Relative position ; c ire uni stances ; temporary state 
or rclatioii at a moment of action which excites interest, 
as ot persouH in a dramatic scene. 

Tliero 'h a situation for you I there 'h an heroic group 1 Sheridan. 

4. Pennunent position or employinout ; place ; office ; 
OB, a situation in a store ; a situation under government. 

Syn.-” State; position; seat: site; station; poet; 
plac^e ; office ; condition; case; plight. See State. 

II Si'tUI (si'tbs), n. [L., situation.] (Bot.) The method 
in which the parts of a plant are 
arranged ; also, the position of U/ 
the parts. Menslow. _ 

SitZ' bath' (sYtsa^th^. [G. Jk 

sitzbad.) A tub in which one 
bathes hi a sitting posture ; also, 
a bath so taken ; a hip bath. VkC 

llSl'va(85'vA),n. [Skr. Cirn, VyR 

properly, kind, gracious.] (//m- ' ) t tmk 

doo Myth.) One of tho triad of 
Hindoo gods. He is the avenger \ / ^ 

or destroyer, and in modern 
worsliip symbolizes the repro- 
ductivo power of nature. ' 

IlSl'Ton (sl'vau or sYv'Sn), . \ ' 

71 . [Heb. xiran.] The third 
month of tlie Jewish ecclesias- 
tical year ; — supposed to cor- 

respond nearly with our month Siva (from Ewhenburg). 
of June. 

il Slv'a-the'ri-lixn (8Yv'&-the'rY-fim), n. [NL., from 
E. Siva + G r. $r)piov a beast, an aul- ^ 
mal.] (Paleon.) A « liA 

genus of very largo -n Jk 
extinct ruminants 
found in the Tertiary J[ 

formation of India. Tlie 
snout was prolonged iu i 

the form of a proWscis. 

The male had four horns, , 

the posterior pair being 

large and branched. It 

was allied to tho antelopes, i 

but very much larger than J 

any existing species. Kyr 

6lv'er (-er), V. i. To aim- 

Skull of Siviiihcrium (.Siraf/uTium 
vCu/), gxganteum) much reduced. 

71. (JM/.) See SlBBENS. 

SFwin (h5'wIii), n. (Zo'ol.) Same as Sbwen. 

Six (slkb), a. [AS, sixy seoXy siex ; akin to OFries. jc.r, 
D. zeSy 08. ifr OHG. .?<;/<.?, G. sechsy Icel., Sw., A: Dan. 
5<7z, Goth, saihsy Lith. szesziy Russ, a/ica/c, Gael. & Ir. ac, 
W. cliwechy L. seXy Gr. Per. sheshy Skr. .Jiash. V304. 
Cf. Hexagon, Hexameter, Samite, Senary, Sextant, 
Sice.] One more than five ; twice tliree ; as, six yurds. 

Six Nations (Ethnol.), a confederation of North Ameri- 
can Indians fonned liy the union of the Tuscaroras and 
tlio Five Nations. — Six points circle. (Oeom.) See Nine 
points cirvlCy under Nine. 

Six, 71. 1. The number greater by a unit than five ; 
the sum of throo and three ; six units or objects. 

2. A symbol representing six units, ns G, vi., or VI. 

To be at six and seven or at sixes and sevens, to be in 

disorder. Bacon. Shak. Swift. 

Six'fold' (-fffidOi a- [AS- sirfeald.'] Six times re- 
peated ; six times as much or as many. 

Six'-loot'er (-fdbVSr), n. One who is six feet tall. 

[Coliog. U. S.) 

Slx'penco (-pen8),n. ; pi. Sixpences (|-80z). An Eng- 
lish silver coin of the value of six pennies ; half a shil- 
ling, or about twelve cents. 

Slx'pen'ny (-pfin'ny), a. Of the value of, or costing, 
sixpence ; as, a sixpenny loaf. 

Slx'BOOre' (-skor/), a. & n. [Six -f- score, n.] Six 
times twenty ; one hundred and twenty. 

SlX'-ShOOt'er (-sliCbt'er), 71. A pistol or other fire- 
arm which can bo fired six times without reloading; 
especially, a six-chambered revolver, [Coliog. U. iS’.] 

SiX'teen' (-t5n'), a. [AS. sixtene, sixtj}ne. See Six, 
and Ten, and cf. Sixty.] Six and ten ; consisting of six 
and ton ; fifteen and one more. 

Six'tOdn', n. 1. The numiier greater by a unit than 
fifteen ; tho sum of ten and six ; sixteen units or objects. 

2. A symbol representing sixteen units, as IG, or xvi. 

Six-teen'mo (sYks-tSn'mft), n. ; pi. Sixteenmos (-mSz). 
See Sextodecimo. 

Six'teentll' (sYksaSnth'), a. [From Sixteen; cf. 
AS. sixted^a.) 1. Sixth after the tenth ; next in order 
after the fifteenth. 

2. Constituting or being one of sixteen equal parts 
into which anything is divided. 

Sixteenth note (Mus.), the sixteenth part of a whole 
note ; a semiquaver. » f 1 - 

SiZ'teenth', n. 1. The quotient 
of a unit divided by sixteen ; one of Vj/ 
sixteen equal parts of one whole. e/ 

2. The next in order after the fif- Sixteenth xVotes. 
teenth ; the sixth after the tenth. 

3. (ifuA.) interval comprising two octaves niul a 

second. Moore {Pncyc. of Mu. s c). 

i^jKtb (sYksth), a. [From Six ; of. A&. stxta, 

1. First after the fifth ; next in order after the fifth. 

2. Constituting or being one of six equal parts into 
which anything la divided. 
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Blztli (slksth), n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided 
by hIx ; one of Mix equal parts which form a whole. 

2. The next in order after the fifth. 

3. {Mas,) The Interval embracing aix diatonic degreea 
of the wvale. 

Slztbly« adv. In the sixth place. Bacon. 

Slx'ti-etll (sTks'tT-Sth), a. [AS. sixtiogofSa^ aixtu 
gotSa.] 1. Next in order after the fifty-ninth. 

2. Constituting or being one of sixty equal parts into 
which anything is divided. 

Sli'tl-etll, n. 1. The quotient of a unit divided by 
sixty ; one of sixty equal parts forming a whole. 

2. The next in order ^tor the fifty-ninth ; the tenth 
after the fiftieth. 

Sll'ty (-ty), a. [AS. siextig; akin to O. xeckzig^ 
Ooth. salhs tigjus. See Six, Tbn, and cf. Sixteen.] Six 
times ton ; fifty-nine and one more ; threescore. 

Biz'ty, n. ; pi. Sixties (-tiz). 1. The sum of six 

times ten ; sixty units or objects. 

2. A symbol representing sixty units, as CO, lx., or LX. 

SiX^ty-foiirUl' (-forth')* Constituting or being one 

of sixty-four equal parts S 

into^which a thing is di- 

Sixty-fourth note {Mns.). ” 

the sixty-fourth part of ^ gS ggg 
a whole note; a henii- ^ 

demi-semiquavor. Sixty-fourth Notes. 

Sl2'a*ble (sIz'A-b’J), a. 1. Of considerable size or 
bulk. “ A jfzoWc volume.” Bp. Hard. 

2. Being of reasonable or suitable size ; as, sizable 

timber ; sizable bulk. Arhnthnot. 

Sl'zar (si'zer), n. One of a liody of students in the 
universities of Cambridge (Kiig.) and Dublin, w'ho, hav- 
ing piissed a certain examination, are exempted from 
paying college fees and cliarges. A sizar corresponded 
to a .tertdtor at Oxford, 

The Mi’zar paid nothing for food and tuition, and very little 
for lodging. Macaulay. 

They formerly waited on the table at meals ; but 
this is done away with. They were probably so called 
from beiiig thus employed In distributing the size, or pro- 
visions. Bee 4th Size, 2. 

jSi'zar-Bhlp, n. The position or standing of a sizar. 

Size (siz), n. [Bee Sice, and SisB.] Six. 

Size (siz), n. [Olt. sisa glue used by painters, short- 
ened fr. assisa. fr. assidcre. p. p. assiso. to make to sit, 
to seat, to place, L. as.ndere to sit down ; ad -f- sidere to 
sit down, akin to sedere to sit. See Sit, i., and cf. As- 
size, Size bulk.] 1. A thin, wea^ glue used in various 
trades, os in painting, bookbinding, paper making, etc. 

2. Any viscous substance, as gilder's varnish. 

Size, t?. t. [imp. & p. p. Sized (slzd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Sizing.] To cover with size ; to prepare with size. 

Size, n. [Abbrev. from assize. Bee Assize, and cf. 
Size glue.] 1. A settled quantity or allowance. See 
Assize. [()?>.?.] “To scant my .nsM.” 8hak. 

2. (f/niv. of Cambridge^ Eng.) An allowance of food 
and drink from the buttery, aside from the regular din- 
ner at commons ; — corresponding to battel at Oxford. 

3. Extent of superficies or volume ; bulk ; bigness ; 
magnitude ; as, the size of a tree or of a mast ; the size 
of a sliip or of a ro( k. 

4. Figurative bulk ; condition as to rank, ability, char- 
acter, etc. ; as, the office demands a man of larger size. 

Men of a less size, and quality. L' Katranae. 

The middling or lower size of people. Swift. 

6. A conventional relative measure of dimension, as 
tor shoes, gloves, and other articles made up for sale. 

6. An instrument consisting of a number of perforated 
gauges fastened together at one end by a rivet, — used 
for ascertaining the size of pearls. Knight. 

Bize roll, a small piece of parchment added to a roll. — 
Bite stick, a measuring stick used by shoemakers for as- 
certaining tlio size of the foot. 

8yn. - Dimension ; bigness ; largeness ; greatness ; 
magnitude. 

Size, V. t. 1. To fix the standard of. “To size 
weights and measures.” [i?.] Bacon. 

2. To adjust or arrange according to size or bulk. 
Specifically : (a) (Mil.) To take the height of men, in or- 
der to place them in the ranks according to their stature. 
(6) {Mining) To sift, as pieces of ore or metal, in order 
to separate the finer from the coarser parts. 

3. To swell ; to increase the bulk of. Beau, d* FI. 

4. {Mech.) To briug or a<^ljust anything exactly to a 
required dimension, as by cutting. 

To dzs np, to estimate or ascertain the character and 
ability of. ^ 4th Size, 4. [Slarig. U. S.\ 

We had to size up our fellow legislators. The Century. 

Size, V. i. 1. To take greater size ; to increase in size. 
Our desires give them fashion, and so, 

As they wax lesser, fall, as they size, grow. Donne. 

2. {Univ. of Cambridge. Eng.) To order food or drink 
from the buttery ; hence, to enter a score, as upon the 
buttery book. 

Sized (sizd), a. 1. Adjusted according to size. 

2. Having a particular size or magnitude ; — chiefly 
use<l in compounds ; as, large-^izerf ; common-^'zed. 

Sl'zel (sI'zSl), n. Same os Scissbl, 2. 

Slz'er (siz'Sr), r». 1. See Sizab. 

2. {Mech.) (a) An instrument or contrivance to size 
articles, or to determine their size by a standard, or to 
separate and distribute them according to size, {h) An 
instrument or tool for bringing an 3 rthing to an exact size. 

SlZ'l-n0M (sIz'T-uSs), n. The quality or state of being 

♦V ; viscousness. 

'Z'lng, n. 1. Act of covering or treating with size. 

A weak glue used In various trades ; size. 

”• A* The act of sorting with respect to size, 
act of bringing anything to a certain size. 
f'hfv. of Cambridge. Eng.) Food and drink or- 
the buttery by a student. 


filZ'y (siz'y), a. [From 2d Sizs.] Sizelike ; visebus ; 
glutinous; a&. sizy hlood. Arbuthnot. 

Slz'zle (siz'z’l), V. i. [imp. A p.p. Sizzled (-z’ld) ; 
p, pr. & vb. n. SizzLiNO (-zlTng).] [See Siss.] To make 
a hissing sound ; to fry, or to dry and shrivel up, with a 
hissing sound. [Prov. Eng. & Colloq. U. N,] Forby. 

Slz'zle, n. A hissing sound, as of something frying 
over a fire. [Prov, Eng. & Colloq. U. S.'] 

Slz'zUnff (-zlTng), a. & n. from Sizzle. 

Skad'dle (sk&d'd’l), n. [Dim. of scath.'] Hurt ; dam- 
age. [Obs. or Prov. Eng."] Bay. 

Skad'dle, a. Hurtful. [Obs. or Prov. Eng."] Bay. 
Skad'don (-dfin)* {Zobl.) The larva of a bee. 
[Prov. Eng.'X 

qirfl flr (skSg), n. (Nauf.) An additional piece fastened 
to the keel of a boat to prevent lateral motion. See Bkso. 
flkatn (skan), n. See Bkein. [O&a.] 

Skaln, n. Skean. Drayton. 

Skalna'inate^ (skSnz'mSt'), n. [Perhaps originally, a 
companion in winding thread (see Skein), or a compan- 
ion m arms, from .skain a sword (see Bkean).] A mess- 
mate ; a companion. [065.] 

Scurvy kuavc 1 I am none of hia flirt-gills ; I am none of his 

Skahistnates. Hhak. 

Skalth (skath), n. See Scath. [.-S^rof.] 

Skald (skfild or skald), n. Sec 5th Scald. 

Skald'lG (-Tk), a. ‘See Scaldic. Max Muller. 

Skall (skai or skftl), f. /. To scale; to mount. [06.?.] 
fikar (skar), \ a. [From the root of scare.'] Wild ; 
Skore (skflr), j timid; shy. [I*rot>. Eng. & Scot.] 

' Skart (skart), n. [Cf. Scarp a cormorant.] {ZoU.) 

The shag. [Prov. JCng.] , 

Skate (skut), n. [D. .?coaa/5, WLa 
C f. ScATCHRs.] A metallic 
runner with a frame shaped ftiliili aaiiyiluiii’iK 
to fit tho jole of a ahoo,- ono form of SVatc. 
made to be fastened under the 
foot, and used for moving rapidly on ice. 

Batavia ruahoB forth ? aiul an they sweep. 

On Bounding skates, a tlu>u«and different ways, 

In circling poise, Bwift as the winds, along. 

The then gay land is maddened all to jo}*. Thomson. 
RoUsr skate. See under Roller. 

Skate, r. i. [imp. & p. p. Skated ; p- pr. & vb. n. 
Skating,] To move on skates. 

S]^t^, n. [Icel. skatu ; cf. Prov. O. schatten. moer- 

merouB species of 

small caudal fin. Stnooth or Barn-door 

The pectoral fins, Skate (Jtaia larvis). 

which are large 

and brood and united to the sides of tho body and head, 
give a somewliat rhombic form to these fishes. Tiie skin 
is more or loss spinose. 

Some of the species are used for food, as the 
European blue or gray skate (Raia bati.s), which some- 
times weighs nearly 2(I0 pounds. The American smooth, 
or bani-d<>or, skate (A. l.Tvi.sjiB also a large species, oft«m 
becoming three or four feet across. The common spiny 
skate (R. erinaceu) is mucli smaller. 

Skate's egg. See Sea PirR.sE. ~ Skate sucker, any marine 
leech of the genus Pontobdella. parasitic on skates. 

Skat'er (skSt'er), r». 1. One v r 

who skates. \ 

2. {Zo'ol.) Any one of numer- K? 

ous species of hemipterous insects 
belonging to Oerris. Pyrrhocoris^ -4^ 

Prostemma. and allied genera. j t 

They have long legs, and run rap- / /y\ \ 

idly over the surface of the water, / | / \ 

as if skating. I ^ 

Ska'tOl (ska'tCl), n. [Gr. WMwp, I | 

<TKar6%. dung-]- -ol.] {Physiol. 

Chem.) A constituent of human Skater {Gerris palu- 
fteces formed in the small intes- dum). {%) 
tines as a product of the putre- 
faction of albuminous matter. It is also found in re- 
duced indigo. Chemically it Is methyl indol, CoHoN. 
Skaylez («kalz), n. [V159.J Skittles, or 


Sftiooth or Barn-door 
8katc (Jtaia larvis). 


Skean fs^Sn), n. [Ir. sgian ; akin to Gael, sgian.y^^. 
ysgien a large knife, a scimiter.l A knife or short dag- 
ger, esp. that in use among the Highlanders of Scotland. 
[V^ously sjielt.] “ His skean. or pistol.” Spenser. 

Lot every man purvey 

A skean, or Blaughtering steel. Chapman. 

Ske-dzd'dle (skt-dSd'd’l), v. i. [imp. & p. v. Ske- 
daddled (-d’ld) ; p.pr. A vb. n. Skedaddling (-dlTng),] 
[Of uncertain etymology.] To betake one’s self to flight, 
as if in a panic ; to flee ; to run away. [Slang. U. A’.] 

Skeed (ske<l), n. Set Skid. 

Skeol (skel), n. [Icel. skibla a pail, bucket.] A shal- 
low wooden vessel for holding milk or cream. [Prov. 
Eng. A Scot.] Grose. 

OMBl'dnok' (-d&kOt \n. [See Bheldbake.] {ZoiH.) 

Bkeel'dOOM' (-goes'), j The common European shel- 
drake. [Prov. Eng.] 

SkBet (skSt), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] {Naut.) A 
sooop with a long handle, used to wash the sides of a 
vessel, and formerly to wet the sails or deck. | 

Skez (sk8g), n. [Prov. K., also a stunm of a branch, I 
a woMen peg ; cf. Icel. skO^ a wood, Sw. skog. Cf. 
Shaw.] 1. A sort of wild plum. [Obs.j Hollarui. 

2. jA. A kind of oats. Farm. Encyc. 


low wooden 
Eng. A Scot 


^ng. A Scot.] 
&Ml'dnok' (-d&kO, \ 
BkeePffooM' (-geos'), j 
Irake. [Prov. Eng.] 


2. pi. A kind of oats. 


Farm. Encyc, 


3. {Naut.) The after part of the keel of a veasel, to 
which the rudder is attached. 

Skeff'ger (skfig'gSr), n. {Zodl.) The parr. Walton. 
Skem (skSn), n, [OE. skeyne. OF. escaigne. F. 
4cagne. probably of Celtic origin ; cf. Ir. sgainne. Gael. 
sgeinnidh thread, small twine ; or porliaps the English 
word is immediately from Celtic,] 1. A quantity of 
yarn, thread, or the like, put np together, after it is 
taken from the reel, — usually tied in a sort of knot. 

A skein of cotton yam is fonned by eighty turns 
of tlie thread round a fifty-four inch reel. 

2. ( Wagon Making) A metallic strengthening band or 
thimble on tho wooden arm of an axle. Knight. 

Skein, n. {Zoolf) A flight of wild fowl (wild geese or 
tho like). [Prov. Eng.] 

Skelne (sken), n. See Skean. 

Skel'der (skCl'der), V. t. A t. [Etymol. uncertain.] 
To deceive ; to cheat ; to trick. [065.] B. Jonson. 
8kel'der,n. A vagrant ; a cheat. [065.] B.Jonson, 
Skel'droke' (skSi'drSk'), or SklePdrake^ (skSi'-), n. 
{Zodl.) (a) The common European sheldrake. (6) The 
oyster catcher. 

Skel'et (sk^l'St), n. A skeleton. Bee Scelbt. 
Skel'e-t^ (-e-t<7l), a. Pertaining to tlio skeleton. 
SkePe-tOg'e-nous (-tSj'f-ntis), a. [Skeleton -j- -ys- 
7mw.?.] Forming or producing parts of the skeleton. 

Skel'e-tol'o-gy (-tbl'o-jj?), n. [Skeletm -f dogy.] 
That part of anatomy wliicli treats of the skeleton; also, 
a treatise on the skeleton, 

Skel'e-ton (sk51'6-tan), n. [NL., fr. Gr. crKt\eT6u (sc. 
awfia) a dried body, a mummy, fr. OKtherdt dried up, 
parched, tTKeWeiv to dry, dry up, parch.] 1. {Anat.) 

frame worl: of an 

j^^o.sK^ETON, and 

(6) The framework g^Lictons (with Oiitlinr of Soft Parts) i 
of anything ; the a Perch ; b Elephant, 

principal parts that 

I support the rest, but without the appendages. 

The great skeleton of the world. Sir M. Halt, 

I {c) Tlio heads and outline of a literary production, espe- 
j daily of a sermon. 

I Bkel'e-ton, a. Consisting of, or resembling, a skele- 
ton; consisting merely of tlie framework or outlines; 
having only certain lending features of anything ; as, a 
skeleton Borniou ; a .dceleton crystal. 

Skeleton bill, a bill or draft made out in blank as to the 
amount or payee., but signed by tlie acceptor. — 

Skeleton key, a key with nearly the whole substance of 
the web filed away, to ad.ant it to avoid tlie wards of a 
lock ; a master key ; - used for opening locks to which it 
has not been especially fitted. — Skeleton leaf, a leaf from 
which the pulpy part has been removed by chemical 
means, the fibrous part alone remaining. — Skeleton proof, 
a proof of a print or engraving, with the inscription out- 
lined in hair strokes only, such proofs being taken before 
the engraving is finished. — Skeleton regiment, a regiment 
which luis its complement of officers, but in which there 
are few enlisted men. — Skeleton shrimp (Zoo/.), a small 
crustacean of the genus Vaprella. See lUust. under Ljtii- 
odipoda. 

Skel'e-ton-lze (-Tz), v. t. [imp. A p.v. Skeleton- 
ized (-izd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Skeletonizing (-i'zTng).] To 
prepare a skeleton of ; also, to reduce, os a leaf, to its 
skeleton. Pop. Sci. Monthly. 

Skel'e-ton-l'zer (-I'zSr), n. {Zo'nl.) Any small moth 
whose larva eats the parenchyma of leaves, leaving the 
skeleton ; as, the apple-leaf skeletonizer. 

Skel'lum (skBl'lhm), n. [Dan. schelm. fr. G. schelm.] 
A scoundrel. [065. or #900/.] Pepys. Bums. 

SkeHy (-1^), V. i. [Cf. Dan. skele. &w.' skein.] To 
squint. [Prov. Eng, & Scot,] Sir IF. Scott. 

SkeHy, n. A squint. [Prov. Eng. A (Sco/.] 

Skelp (skBlp), n. [Cf. Prov. E. skelv to kick severely, 
to niovo rapidly ; Gael, sgealj). n., a slap with the palm 
of the hand, v., to strike with tlie palm of the hand.] 

1. A blow; a smart stroke. [Prov. EJng.] Brockett, 

2. A squall ; also, a heavy fall of rain. T#Sco/.] 

Skelp, t;. t. To strike ; to slap. [«9co/.j C. lieade. 
Skelp, n. A wrought-iron plate from which a gun 

barrel or pipe is made by tiending and w'elding the e^es 
together, and drawing the thick tube thus formed. 

SkePter (skfil'tgr), v. i. [Cf. Helter-skelter.] To 
run off helter-skelter ; to hurry ; to scurry ; — with away 
or of. [Colloq.] A. R. Wallace. 

sken (skBn), V. i. To squint. [Prov. Eng.] 

Skene (sken), n. See Skean. C. KingAey, 

Bkep (sk6p), n. [Icel. skeppa a measure, bushel ; of. 
Gael, sgenp a basket, a beehive.] 1. A coarse round 
farm basket. [065. or Prov. Eng. & Scot.] Tutser. 
2. A beehive. [Prov. Eng. A 
Skep'tlO (*tTk), n. [Gr. a-KtTrriKov tnoughtful, reflect- 
ive, fr. cntiirretrBat to look carefully or about, to view, 
consider; cf. L. seepticus. F. sceptique. Bee Scope.] 
[Written also sceptic,] L One who is yet undecided as 
to what is true ; one who is looking or inquiring for what 
is true ; an inquirer after facts or reasons. 


isle, sen&te, cAre, Am, krm, ask, final, {^1 ; 3ve, ^ent, 6nd, fdm, recent ; Ice, Idea, 111 ; Qld, Obey, 6rb, 6dd ; 



SKEFnC 


SKIMMER 


2. (Melaph,) A doubter m to whether any fact or 
truth can oe certainly known ; a universal doubter ; a 
J^rrhouist; hence, in modem usage, occasionally, a per> 
•on who questions whether any truth or fact can be es- 
tablished on philosophical grounds ; sometimes, a critical 
inquirer, in opposition to a dogmatist. 

All thi« criticism [of Hume] nrocerds upon the crroncout hy- 
pothesis that he wiia a dojfmatiBt. lie was a »ki^tic: tliut is, ho 
accepted the princiides asserted by the prevailiuK dogmatism j 
and only showed that such and such conclusions were, on these 
principles, inevitable. .Vtr IF. Hamilton. 

3. (Theol.) A person who doubts the existence and 
perfections of God, or the tnitli of revelation ; one who 
disbelieves the divine origin of tiio Christian religion. 

Suffer not your faith to bo shaken by the sophistries of skep. 
tics. S. Clarkt\ 

This word and its derivatives are often written 
with c instead of k in the first syllable, — .weofic, sceji- 
tical, scejMcism^ etc. Dr. Johnson, stmek with the ex- 
traordinary irregularity of giving c Its hard sound before 
e, altered the spelling, and his example has boon followed 
by most of the lexicographers who have succeeded him : 
yet the prevalent practice among English writers and 
printers is in favor of the other mode. In the United 
States this practice is reversed, a large and increasing 
majority of educated persons preferring tlie orthography 
which is most in accorcliwico with etymology and analogy. 

Syn. — Inhdel ; unbeliever ; doubter. — See Infidel. 

Skop'tlo (skgp'tik), ) a. [Written also .vrr/i- 

Skep'tlo-al (-tr-k«l), ) tical.'l 1. Of or pertaining to 
a skeptic or skepticism ; cliaracterized by skei>tJ(dsm ; 
hesitating to admit the certainty of doctrines or princi- 
ples ; doubting of everything. 

2. {Theol.) Doubting or denying the truth of revela- 
tion, or the sacred Scriptures. 

skeptical system subverts the wliole foundation of mor- 
aU. It. Hall. 

— Skei/tlo-Al-ly, ndv. — Skep^tio-al-ness, n. 

Bkep^tl-Olun (-tl-slz’m), n. [Of. F. scepttcUme.'\ 

[Written also scepticism.'] 1. An undecided, inquiring 
state of mind ; doubt ; uncertainty. 

That momentary amazement, aud Irresolution, and confuKion, 
which is the result of skepticism. Hume. 

2. {Metaph.) The doctrine that no fact or principle 
can be certainly known ; tlio tenet that nil knowledge is 
uncertain ; Pyrrhonism ; universal doubt ; the position 
that no fact or truth, however worthy of confidence, can 
be established on philosoplacal grounds; critical investi- 
gation or inquiry, as opposed to the positive assumption 
or assertion of certain princiiiles. 

3. {Theol.) A doubting of the truth of revelation, or a 
denial of the divine origin of the Christian religion, or of 
the being, perfections, or truth of God. 

Lot no . . . secret skepticism lead any one to doubt whether 
this blessed prospect will be realized. S. Miller. 

Bkep'ti-oize (-si/), v. %. To doubt; to pretend to 
doubt of everything. [7v’.] 

To skeptirize, where no one else will . . . hesitate. Shafteshnrti. 

Sker^ry (skSr'rV), n. ,* pi. SKBnnnta (-rTz). [Of Scand. 
origin ; cf, Icel. .veer, Sw. skdr, Dan. .skLvr. Of. Scah a 
bank.] A nw'ky isle ; an insulated rock. nS'eoL] 

Sketch (»kfi<;h), n. [D. schrt.s, fr. It. .^chiz::o a sketch, 
a splash (whence also F. esqnmc; cf. Esquissb) ; cf. It. 
tchizzare to splash, to sketch.] An outline or general 
delineation of anything; a first rough or incomplete 
draught or plan of any design; ospeciaUy, in the fine 
arts, such a representation of an object or scene as serves 
the artist’s purpose by recording its chief features ; also, 
a preliminary study for an original work. 

ftyn. — Outline ; delineation ; draught ; plan ; design. 

— SKKTcn, OuTT.iNE, Delinbation. All outline gives only 

the bounding lines of some scene or picture. A sketch 
fills up tlie outline in part, giving broad touches, by 
which an imperfect idea may l>o conveyed. Ajielniea^ 
tion goes further, carrying out the more striking features 
of the picture, and going so much into detail as to furnish 
a clear conception of tlie whole. Figuratively, wo may 
speak of the outlines of a plan, of a work, of a project, 
etc., which serve as a basis on which the subordinate parts 
are formed, or of sketches of countries, (dtaracters, man- 
ners, etc., which give us a general idea of the things de- 
scribed. Crabb. 

Sketch, V. t. [imp, & p. p. Sketched (akScht) ; p. 

£ r. & vb. n. Sketohino.] [Cf. D. scheLsen, It. schizzare. 

36 Sketch, n.] 1. To draw the outlino or chief fea- 
tures of ; to make a rough draught of. 

2. To plan or describe by giving the principal points or 
ideas of. 

Syn.-TodeUneate; design; draught; depict. 
Sketch, V. i. To make sketches, as of landscapes. 
ttctOhn>OOk^, n. A book of sketches or for sketches. 
Sketchier (-Sr), w. One who sketches, 

Skotohl-ly (-l-iy ), <ulv. In a sketchy or incomplete 
manner. “ descriptive.” Bartlett. 

Skctch^-ncss* n. The quality or state of being 
■ketchy ; lack of finish ; iucompletenosa. 

Skctch^y {-^ ), <*. Containing only an outline or rough 
form ; being In the manner of a sketch ; incomplete. 

. execution i« sketchy throughout { the head, in particular, 
is left m the rough. d!^Harford. 

Skew (aku), adv. [Cf. D. scheef, Dan. skimv, 8w. 
j*</, Icel. skeifr^ O. schief, also E. shy, a. & v. i.] 
Awry; obliquely; askew. 

Skew, a. Turned or twisted to one side ; situated 
obliquely ; skewed ; — chiefly used in technical phrases. 

81uw arch, an oblique arch. See under Obliqub.— Skew 
back. {(Hvil Engin?) (a) The coarse of masonry, the 

■tone, or the iron plate, hav- _ 

ing an inclined face, which J-fi, 
forms the abutment for the "j ‘ j'liirfji ^ 
vousaoirs of a segmental arch. 


(b) A plate, cap, or shoe, hav- 
ing an inclined face to receive 
the nut of a diagonal brace, 
rod, or the end of an inclined 
•trut, in a truss or frame. 
— Skew bridge. See under 


a 6 Skew Backs. 


Bb^idoi, n. — Skew curve (Gecmi.), acurve of double cur- readiness of performance. Dexterity, when applied to 
vature, or a twisted curve. See J*lane curve, under the body. Is more mechanical, and romrs to habitual ease 
UURVE. — Skew gearing, or Skew bevel gearing (Mach.), of execution. Adroitness involves tlie same image with 

tnothnil rruarincT 't... ....J .’ 4 ^ i 


wd in which the teeth slant across the 
faces of tlie gears. — Skew surface ( Geom . ), 
a ruled surface such tliat in general two 
successive generating straight lines do not 
iuwrsect : a warped surface ; os, the heli- 
coid is a skew .surface. — Skew simunetrlcal 
determinant (Alg.), a determinant in which rearing, 
the elements in each column of the matrix are equal to the 
elements of the corresponding row of the matrix with the 
signs changed, as in (l), below. 


0 2-31 

4-17 

-2 0 5 

( 2 ) 1 8 -2 

3-6 0 

-7 2 1 


the upjior left to lower right corner be zeros. A like de- 
terminant in which the numbers in the diagonal are not 
zeros is a skew determinant, as in (2), above. 

Skew (sku), n. {Arch.) A atone at the foot of the 


dexterity, and ditfera from it as iu^plying a general facil- 
ity of movement (especially in avoidance of danger or in 
escapiijg from a difficulty). The same distinctions miply 
to the figurative sense of the words. A man is skillful in 
anj' employment when he understands both its theory 
and its practice. He is dexterous when he nioueuvers 
with great lightness and success. He is adroit in the use 
of qiiick, sudden, and well-directed movements of the 
body or the mind, so as to cfloct the object he has in view. 
SklU (sktl), V. t. To know ; to understand. [Ohs.] 
To skill the arts of expressing our mind. JJan-ow. 
skm,v.t. 1. To be knowing; to havo imderstand- 
ing ; to be dexterous in iierformauce. [Obs.] 

I can not skill of these thy ways. Herbert. 
2 . To make a dilTercnco ; to signify ; to matter ; — 
used impersonally. Spenser. 

What skills it. if a bag of gtonos or gold 

About thy neck do drown thee ? Herbert. 

It skills not tulking of it. Sir W. Scott. 
Skilled (skTld), a. Having familiar knowledge united 


slope of a gable, the offset of a buttress, or the like, cut with readiness and dexterity in its application ; fainll- 
with a sloping surface and with a chock to receive the iariy acquainted with ; expert ; skillful ; — often followed 


coning stones and retain them in place. 

Skew, V. i. [inm. & p. p. Skewed (sklid) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Skewing. ] 1. To walk obliquely ; to go sidling ; 
to lie or move obliquely. 


by in ; as, a person skilled in draw ing or geometry. 

Skll'let (skll'lSt), n. [OF. escuellette, dim. of escu- 
elle a porringer, F. eruetle,ir. L. scufclla, dim. of .sentra, 


to lie or move obliquely. scuta, a dish. Cf. I 

Child, you must walk straight, without sActtfmjy. L* Estrange. copper, or 01 

2. To start aside; to shy, as a horso. [Prov. Eng.] ’ 

3. To look obliquely; to squint ; houco, to look siiglit- olQll XUl (skll'f^ 

ingly or suspiciously. Beau. & FI. reason ab < 

Skew, V. t. [See Skew, adv.] 1. To shape or form jndgnjent. 

in an oblique way ; to cause to take an oblique position. ^ ossessea of, 

a. To throw or hurl obliquely. wo 


elle a porringer, F. icui‘lle,iT. L. scutella, dim. of .sentra, 
scuta, a dish. Cf. Scuttle a bosket.] A small vessel of 
iron, copper, or other metal, with a handle, used for 
culinary purposes, as for stewing meat. 

SkUriUl (skTl'fyl), tf. [Written also j/77/u/.T 1. Dis- 
cerning; reasonable; judicious; cunning. “Uf 

skillful judgment.” Chaucer. 

2. Possessed of, or displaying, skill ; knowing and 
ready ; exiiert ; well-versed ; able in management ; os, a 


Skewnaald' (-baldO, a. Marked with spots and moohanic often 

patches of white and some color other tliaii black ; — usu- skillful at the organ ; .skillful ui drawing, 
ally distinguished from piebald, in which the colors are And thoy shall call thu husbandman to mourning, and such 
properly white and black. Said of borsea. la,n.,,tut,n„Htow 

Skaw'er l.kn'Sr^. n. rPmbahlv of Seaud. oriein : cf. _ : ekilled ; dexterous ; adept ; masterly : 


ally distinguished from piebald, in which the colors are 
properly white and black. Said of horses. 

Skew'er (skii'Sr), n. [Probul»ly of Scand. origin ; cf. 
8w. & Don. .v^//V*r a slate. Cf. Shiveu a fragment.] A 


adroit ; clever ; ciumiug. 


nil! of wood or metal for fastening meat to a spit, or for *^***’1^' 

Loping it in form while roasting. (skn/lI-gA-lu'), A 


keeping it in form while roasting. 

Meat well stuck with skev?ers to make it look round. Sirif. 
Skew'er, 1 >. t. [imp. & p. />. Skewered (-erd) ; p. 
pr. vb. n. Skewering.] To fasten with skewers. 

SUd (skid), n. [Icel. sHB abillet of wood. SeeSHiDE.] 


SkU^U-ra-W (skTl^lI-gA-lo'), n. A kind of thin, 
weak broth or oatmeal porridge, served out to prisoners 
and paupers in England ; also, a drink mode of oatmeal, 
sugar, and water, sometimes used in the English navy or 
army. [Written also skilligolee, skiilygalee, etc.] 
Bkll'ling (-ITng), n. [Cf. BiiEELiNa.] A bay of a 






drag ; a skidpaii ; also, by extension, a hook attached to 
a chain, and used for the same purpose. 


Germany, and also a coin. It liad various values, from 


rA’^“timw u3\r.i'« “rttirihbcck * *“ 

. i..\ -.i / \ t cents in ijunecK. 


pressure. Specifically: (a) pi, {Naut.) Large fenders 
hung over a vessel’s side to protect it in handling a cargo. 
Totten, {h) One of a pair of timbers or bars, usually ar- 
ranged so as to form on inclined plane, as from a wagon 
to a door, along which anything is moved by sliding or 
rolling, (c) One of a pair of horizontal rails or timbers 
for supporting anything, as a l>oat, a barrel, etc. 

Skid, V. t. [^imp. & p. p. Skidded (-dfid) ; p. pr. & 


BkillMeSB, a. Wanting skill. Shak. 

SklltB (skllts), n. pi. A kind of large, coarse, short 
trousers formerly worn. [Local, U. iS'.] Bartlett. 

BkilHy (skll'ty), n. The water rail. [Prov. Eng.] 
(skim), V. t, [imp. & p, p. Brimmed (sklmu); 
p.pr. & vb. n. Skimming.] [Cf. Sw. skijmma to darken. 
V168. Bee Scum.] 1. To clear (a liquid) from scum 


OJOU, V. r. LW % p. p. DKIDDBD ^-fiou; ; p. pr. « substance floating or lying thereon, by means of a 
protect or " utensil that passes just beneath the surface ; as, to skim 

or skids ; also, to cause to move on skids. milk • to jsKryt brmh 

2. To oboolt wUh .X wamm wl.nr.la. Dickens. , 10 OrOUl. 


or skids ; also, to cause to move on skids. 

2. To check with a skid, as wagon wliocls. Biekens. 
Bkld'daw^ (hI^Oi {Zodl.) The black guillemot. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Bkid'pan^ (-pSn'), n. See Skid, n., 1. [Eng.] 

Skied (skid), imp. &p.p. of Sky, v. t. 

Skl'ey (skpy), a. See Skyey. Shelley. 


2 . To tako off l>y skimming ; as, to skim cream. 

3. To pass near the surface of ; to brusli the surface 
of ; to glide swiftly along the surface of. 

Homer desrribcB Mercury a» flinginc liimnelf from the top of 
Olympus, and skimming the surface oi the ocean. JiazUtt. 

4. Fig. : To read or examine superficially and rapidly, 


”*^^-*!^’** riTTn u-r ^ ^ To read or examine superficially and rapidly, 

a in order to cull the principal facts or thoughts ; as, to 

SeeSiii^] A BmaU,light IwaL a book or a newspaper. 

The pUot of some small night.foundered«fi^. Milton. «. <. 1. To pass lightly; to glide along in an 

Skiff caterpillar (ZoOl.), the larva of a moth {Lxmacodes even, smooth course ; to glide along near the surface. 
jcapAa); — so called from its peculiar shape. xt . u .r. n f. 

OMMS J r- C / wYf*.\. ^ XV Not BO when swift Camilla BCours the plain, 

SkHI, V. t. A />. Skiffed (skTit) , p. pr. & piieu o’er the unbending corn, and bAtiwib along the main. Pope. 

^ V 1 j 2. To hasten along with superficial attention. 

, SW fling (skTf fling), n. (^/«rrym^r) Rough dress- They aAiin over n science in a very auperflcial survey. I. Watts. 

to^Ael 3. To put on the finUhiug coat of plaetor. 

. BlOl'der (skll'dSr), r. i._ To beg , to pilfer , to Skel- c„ntnmt.inn nf Skimmino m.d SKTMMEn. 


Contraction Of 9K.MH.K-a and Sk.mmkp. 

Bkil'lnl f-fun a See Skillfitl coat, the final or finishing coat of plaster. — Skim 

Slrill^kTn « fTdlSinrtion diarpmment • mtitwa of land. - Bkim 

(skTl), n. [Icol. skit a distinction, disceniment skimmed milk ; milk from which the cream has 

akin to skflja to separate, divide, distingnish, 8w. s/ciha, taken 

Dan. .stiZfc* to separate, reason, right, justice, Sw'. airfm • rAfnon IT?! Brvskett 

.skill reason, Lith. skelti to cleave. Cf. 8 hei.l, Shoal, a g™’ ^ Tim nTiniho^k 
multitude.] 1. Discrimination; judgment; propriety; (f^klm^bakO, n. \Zool.) The quillback. 

” As it was .4.7/ and ^ suiOliUoam'hle (sklm'b’Ukam'b’l), «. [A redu- 
rg . L^nauter. plication of scumble.] Rambling; disorderly; uucon- 

For great sti/ns, ho prove that he wrotiKht. ( haucer. Trn11nn^ ■* 

[For with good rcnsoii he should tcKl whut he created.) nociea. LL/OHOJ.J 

2. Knowledge; understanding. [Obsolcs.] Such adeid of stuff. Shak. 

That by his fellowship ho color might ^^''^/^kimminotON. 

Both ins estate and love from «Af7/ of any wight. Spenser. SlCllll^OI (-mer), n. 1. One wlio, or that which. 
Nor want we uA-df or art. Milton. 8kim8;esp.,autensilwithwhichliq- 

3. The familiar knowledge of any art or science, united uids we skimmed. 

with readiness and dexterity In execution or performance, {Zool. ) Any species of 

or in the application of the art or science to practical winged birds of the 

purposes ; power to discern and execute ; ability to per- genus Jihynchops, allied to 

ceive and perform ; expertness ; aptitude ; as, the skill toms, b u t 

of a mathematician, physician, surgeon, mechanic, etc. ji a v i n g i: n e 

Phocion, ... by his great wisdom and sknll at negotiations, a,,ci 

diverted Alexander from the conquest of Athens. Sirit't. compresrod and 

Where patience her sweet sAiM imparts. Keble. 

4. Display of art; exercise of ability; contrivance; American Skimmer (ffAyacAops nigm). The ho 

address. [Obs.] 


Skimmer 


American Skimmer (Rhynchops nigra). 


*^.*t***j .. 1 4 1 , 11 * 1 , i birds fly rapidly along the surface of the water, with the 

coSWLm7«n^?oTm«^^ lower mondiblS immersed, thus skimming out small 

00 ^ as if he iwant not to retura, Ptuk r. American siiccies {It. nigra) is common on 

S. Any particulM art. [Obs.] the southern coasts of the United States. Called also 

Learned In one iAi«, and in another kind of learning niiskill- and shearhiU. 

^ j IX _x 3. (Zool.) Any one of several large bivalve shells, 

tn?If 

more Intelligent, denoting familiar knowledge united to and large scallops. ^ 


Use, unite, nide, f^U, ttp, Orn ; pltj^ ; feibd, fdbt ; out, oli ; ; go ; sin^, iijk j then, thin ; bow ; ^ z in nzurc. 
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jr-ton (Bktm'mSr-ttin), n. Se« Skimmikoton. 

fffHm r min y (-uiIur), n. 1. The act of one who Bkims. 

2 . That whioli i* skimmed from the surface of a liquid ; 

chiefly used in the plural ; as, tbo skimmings of broth. 

piHttifmlii y-ly. adv. In a skimming manner. 
Skimllllng'ton (skYm'mIng-tfin), n. [Etymol. uncer- 
tain. Perhaps the name of some notorious scold.] A 
word employed in the phrase, To ride Skitumingion ; 
that is, to ride on a horse with a woman, but liehind her, 
facing backward, carr3dng a distaff, and accompanied by 
a procession of jeering neighbors making mock music ; 
a cavalcade in ridicule of a licupecked man. The cus- 
tom was in vogue m parts of England. 

c iH m p (skimp), V. t. [imp. & p. P> Skimped (skimt) ; 
p. t’6. n. Skimping.] Skinch, Scamp, r. /.] 

1. To slfght; to do carelessly; to scamp. [I rov. 
J£ng. & Collo<h U. S.~\ 

2. To make yjisufflcient allowance^ for ; to scant ; to 

scrimp. ^ Colloq. U. /S.] 

Skimp f. t. To »8ave ; to be parsimonious or nig- 
gardly. fprot;. Eng. S.^ rr T 

Sldmp, a. Scanty. 

Skin (skin), n. [Icel. skinn; akin to 8w. skh'Mf 
akijid, AS. .tctnn, G. schinden to skin.] 1. {Anai.) TOd 
external membranous integument of an animal. 

In man, and tlie vertebrates generally, the skin 
consists of two layers, an outer nonsensitive and nonvas- 
cular epidermis^ cttdcley or jtrar/.tkhi^ compoaed of cells 
which are constantly growing and multiplying in the 
deeper, and being thrown off in the superflcial, layers ; 
and an inner, sensitive, and vascular dermis^ cutis^ co- 
rium^ or true jAri’n, composed mostly of connective tissue. 

2. The hide of an animal, separated from the body, 
whether green, dry, or tanned; eBi>ecially, that of a 
small animal, as a calf, sheep, or goat. 

3. A vessel made of skin, used for holding liquids. 

See Bottle, 1. Skins of wine.” Tennyson. 

4. The bark or husk of a plant or fruit ; the exterior 
coat of fruits and plants. 

6. {Naut.) (a) That part of a sail, when furled, which 
remains on the outside and covers the whole. Totten. 
(6) The covering, as of planking or iron plates, outside 
the framing, forming the sides and bottom of a vessel ; 
the shell ; also, a lining inside the framing. 

Skin friction. Skin TMlstance (Naut.)^ the friction, or re- 
sistance, caused by the tendency of water to adhere to 
the immersed surface (skin) of a vessel. --Skin graft 
(Snrg.), a small portion of skin used in the process of 
grafting. See Graft, v. i., 2. — Skin moth (Zodi.\ any 
Insect which destroys the prepared skins of animals, 
especially the larva of Dennestes and Anthrenus. — Skin 
of the teeth, nothing, or next to nothing ; the least possi- 
ble hold or advantage. Job xix. 20. — Skin wool, wool 
taken from dead sheep. 

Skin, V. t. [imp. &.p. p. Skinned (skTnd) ; p. pr. A 
vb. 71. Skinning.] 1. To atrip off the skin or hide of ; to 
flay ; to peel ; as, to skin an animal. 

2. To cover with skin, or os with skin ; hence, to cov- 
er superficially. 

It will but nkin and film tlio ulcorou* plncc. Shnk. 

3, To strip of money or property ; to cheat. 

Skin, r. I, 1. To become covered with skin ; aa, a 
wound skins over. 

2. To produce, in recitation, examination, etc., the 
work of another for one’s own, or to use in such exer- 
cise cribs, memoranda, etc., which are prohibited. 
[Co/lege Cant, U. 5.] 

SkinHEloand’ (-boundO, ti. Having tlie skin adhering 
closely and rigidly to the flesh ; hidebound, 

Sklnbotmd disoaie. {Med.) See Sclerema neonatorum^ 
under Sclerema. 

Sklnoh (skTnch), v. (. & i. [mp. & p. n. Skinched 
( skTncht) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Skinchino.j [Cf. Scant.] 
To give scant measure; to wpiHeze or pinch In order 
to effect a saving. [Prov. Eng. & Colloq. U. ^S'.] 

Skin'— (skfn'dep'), a. Not deeper than the 
skin ; hence, superficial. Lowell. 

SJdn'fllnt^ (-flint'), n. [.S'Am -f flint.l A penurious 
person ; a miwir; a niggard. Sir W. Scott. 

Skln'fol (-ful), n. ; pi. Skinfuls (-fulz). As much as 
a skin can hold. 

Sklnk (sklpk), n. [L. scincuSf Gr. cxi'y/co?.] [Writ- 
ten also ’ 

(Z 0 0 1.) Any 
one of numor- 

ous species bmp 

of regularly 
scaled barm- ' 

less lizards of 
the family 
Scincidae, common in the wanner parts of all tho conti- 
nents. 

BB|g»^The officinal skink (Semens officinalis) inhabits 
the sandy plains of South Africa. It was believed by tho 
ancients to be a specific for various diseases. A common 
slender species (Seps tridaciylus) of Southern Europe 
was formerly believed to produce fatal diseases in catue 
by mere contact. The American skinks include numer- 
ous species of the genus Eumeces. as the blue-tailed 
sklnk (E. /ascfafiiS) of the Eastern United States. Tim 
groimd sklnk, or ground lizard ( Oligosoma laterale) in- 
habits the Southern United States. 

sunk, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Skinket) (skinkt) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Skinking.] [Icol. skenkja; akin to Bw. skdnka, 
Dan. ikitnke, AB. scencnn, D. & G. sekenken. AS. seen- 
can is usually derived from sceonc^ sceanc, shank, a hol- 
low bone being supposed to have been used to draw off 
liquor from a cask. V161. See Shank, and cf. Nun- 
CHiON.] To draw or serve, as drink. [Obs.J 

Bacchus the wine them skinketh all about. Chaueer. 
Such wine as Oonyniode doth skink to Jove. Shirky. 
Sklnk, u.f. To serve or draw liquor. [Ofts.] 

Sklnk, n. Drink ; also, pottage. [05^.] Bacon. 
Sklnk'er (-Sr), n. One who serves liquor ; a tapster. 



Common Sklnk (Scincus officinalis). 


Sklnlann (skln'l&s), a. Having no skin, or a very 
thin skin ; os, skinless fruit. 

Skln'ner (-nSr), n. 1. One who skins. 

2. One who deals in skins, pelts, or hides. 
Skln'ni-neM (-nl-nSs), n. Quality of being skinny. 
Bkin'ny (-ny), a. Consisting, or chiefly consisting, of 
skin; wanting flesh. “Her lips.’ ^ Shak. 

lie hold* him with a skinny hand. Cnlevutge. 

Skip (skip), n. [See Skep.] 1. A basket. See Skep. 
or Prov. Eng. & Scot.'] 

2. A basket on wheels, used in cotton factories. 

3. {Mining) An iron bucket, which slides between 
guides, for hoisting mineral and rock. 

4. {Sugar Manuffi) A charge of sirup in the pans. 

6. A beelilvo ; a skep. , , y .v 

Skip, V . i. [tmn. & p. p. Skipped (skipt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Skipping.] [OE* skippen, of uncertain origin ; cf. 
Icel. skopa to run, skoppa to spin like a top, OSw. A 
dial. Sw. skimmpa to run, skmnpa^ skompa^ to hop, 
skip ; or Ir. sgiob to snatch, Gael, sgiab to start or move 
suddenly, to snatch, W. ysgipio to snatch.] lJ*To 1^> 
lightly; to move in leaps and bounds ;— commonly im- 
plying a sportive spirit. 

. Tim lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

'*■ .A ho tliy reanon, would ho skip and play ? 1 ope. 

c •-'«Mrii)/>m<;,dttucmg,and fmVilig 

So Rhe drew her moiacr a%>ayi|u , IJawthome. 

funtaaticttJly. - / reading 

2. Fig. : To leave matters unnoticed, 
speaking, or writing; to pass by, or overlook, portions 
of a thing ; — often followed by over. 

Skip, V. t. 1. To leap lightly over ; as, to skip the 
ro^. 

2. To pass over or by without notice ; to omit ; to 
miss ; os, to skip a line in reading ; to skip a lesson, 

They who have a mind to sec the issue may skip those two 
chapters. Pp. /iurnet. 

3. To cause to skip ; as, to .^kip a stone. [Colloq.] 
Skip, n. 1. A light leap or bound. 

2. Tho act of passing over an interval from one thing 
to another ; an omission of a part. 

3. {Mus.) A passage from one sound to another by 

more than a degree at once. Bushy. 

Bklp kennel, a lackey ; a footboy. [Slang] Swift. — 
Skip nuuskerel. (Zool.) See Bluefisii, 1. 

Skip'laok' (-jSk'), n. 1. An upstart. [06 j.] Ford. 

2. {Zo'ol.) An elater ; a snap bug, or snapping beetle. 

3. {Zo'ol.) A name given to several kinds of fish, as 
the common bluefish, the alewife, the bonito, the butter- 
fish, the cutlass fish, the jurel, the leather jacket, the 
runner, the aaurel, the sariry, the threadfleh, etc. 

4. {Naut.) A shallow sailboat with a rectilinear or 
V-shaped cross section. 

Sklp'per (-per), n. 1. One who, or that which, skips. 

2. A young, thoughtless person. Shuk. 

3. (Zool.) The saury {Scomt)ere.sox .saurus). 

4. jrhe cheese maggot. See Cheese fly^ under Cheese. 
6. {Zo'ol.) Any one of numerous species of small but- 
terflies of the family Ilesperiadfc ; 

— so called from their peculiar 
short, jerking flight. 

Skipper, 71. [D. schipper. See 
Shipper, and Ship.] 1. (Aa«f.)The 
master of a fishing or small trading 
vessel ; hence, the master, or cap- 
tain, of any vessel. 

2. A ship boy. [0&«.] Congret>e. 

Sklp'pef (-pSt), 71. [Cf. Icel. 
skip.^ K. skipper. See Ship.] 1. A 
small boat ; a skiff. [OAji.] 

A little skippet floatin;, did appear. Sjienser. 

2. A small round for keeping records. [0&^.] 
Sklp'plng-ly (-plng-lj^), adv. Li a skipping manner ; 
by skips, or light leaps. 

Skirl (skSrl), V. t. A ». [Of Scand. origin, and originally 
the same word aa E. shrill.'] To utter in a shrill tone ; 
to scream. [Prov. Enq. A Scot.] 

Skirl, 71. A shrill cry or sound. [Prov. Eng. A Scot.] 
Sklrl'OOOk' (-k5k'), n. {Zo'ol.) The missel thrush ; — 
so called from its harsh alarm note. [Prov. Eng.] 
Sklrl'orake' (-krak'),7i. Thetumstono. [Prov. Eng.] 
Sklrl'lng, n. A slirill cry or sound ; a crying shrilly ; 
a skirl. [Prov. Eng. A Scot.] Sir IF. Scott. 

When the akirliny of the pipes cleft the air his cold eyoR noft- 
cned. JUrs. J. II. luring. 

Sklrl'lng, n. {Zool.) A small trout or salmon; — a 
name used loosely. [Prov. Eng.] 
fikirfrniMh (skSr'mIsh), v. i. [imp. A P* P* Skir- 
mished (-mlsht) ; p, pr. A vb. n. SKiRMfSHiNO.] [OE. 
skirmuhcTiy scarmisnen^ OF. escremir, eskermit\ to 
fence, fight, F. escrimer, of German origin; cf. OHG. 
scirmcn to protect, defend, G. schirmen^ OHG. scirniy 
scerm^ protection, shield, G. schirm; perhaps akin to 
Gr. anipov a sunshade. Cf. Scaramouch, Scrimmage.] 
To fight slightly or in small parties ; to engage in a skir- 
mish or skirmishes ; to act as skirmishers. 

Sklr'mlBll, n. [OE. scarmishcy scrymUf^. See Skir- 
mish, t’. i.] 1. A slight fight In war ; a light or desul- 
tory combat between detachments from wroies, or be- 
tween detached and small bodies of troops. 

2. A slight contest. 

They never meet but there *s a skirmish of wit. Shak. 
8klr'nil8h-er (-Sr), n. One who skirmishes. Specif- 
ically : pi. {Mil.) Soldiers deployed in loose order, to 
cover the front or flanks of an advancing army or a 
marching column. 

Bklrr (skSr), V. t. [Cf. ScuE, Scuert.] To ramble 
over in order to clear ; to scour. [Archai^ Shak. 
SkllT, V. i. To scour ; to scud ; to run. [Archaic] 
Sklrr, 71. {Zool.) A tern. [Prov. Eng,] 

Skir'ret (sklr'rgt ; 277), n. [A corrupt^ form equiv- 
alent to sugnrwort.] {Bot^ An umbelliferous plant {Sivm, 
or Pimpinella, Sisarum). It is a native of Asia, but has 



Vcllow-spot Skipper 
{Polites J'eckius). 
Nttt. size. 


bean long cultivated in Europe for Ita edible dnatered 
tuberous, roots, which are venr sweet. 
nirir irhM (skli/rtis), n. (Med.) See Bozbehus. 

Skirt (skSrt), f». [OE. skj/rtf of Scand. origin ; cf. 
Icfil. skyrta a shirt, Sw. short a skirt, skjorta a shirt. 
See Shiet.] 1. Tho lower and loose part of a coat, 
dress, or other like garment ; the port below the waist ; 
as, the skirt of a coat, a dress, or a mantle. 

2. A loose edging to any port of a dross. [06 j.] 

A narrow lacc, or n sniall skirt of ruffled linen, which runs 
alone tho upper part of the Btays before, and crosBCB the brenst, 
being a port of tho tucker, is colled the modesty piece. Addison. 

3. Border ; edge ; margin ; extreme part of anytlilng. 

‘‘ Here in the skirts of the forest.” Shak. 

4. A petticoat. 

6. The diaphragm, or midriff, in animals, PungHson. 
Skirt, V . t. [imp. A p. V. Skirted ; p. pr. A vb. n. 
Skirting.] 1. To cover with a skirt ; to surround. 

Skirted hia loins and thighs with downy gold. Milton. 
2. To border ; to form the border or edge of ; to run 
along tho edge of ; as, the plain was .tkirted by rows of 
trees. ‘* When sundown skirts the moor.” Tennyson. 

SUrt, V. i. To be on the border ; to live near tho 
border, or extremity. 

Savages . . . who skirt along our western frontiers. S. S. Smith. 
Sklrt'ing, 71. 1. {Arch.) A skirting board, [i?.] 

2. Skirts, taken collectively ; material for skirts. 
Skirting board, the board running around a room on the 
wall next the floor ; baseboard. 

' Writ V. t. [Prov. E. skit to slide, as adj., liasty, 

^ v.t.; 


precipitate, of Sennd. oi'igin, and akin to Ju. 
cf.Jcel. skyii, skytja, skyiia, a marksman, sliooter, ouj.,.. I 
to shoot, skiita a taunt. V15®- Sec Shoot.] To caist 
reflections on ; to asperse. [Prov. Eng. A /S’co/.] Grose. 

Skit, n. 1. A reflection ; a Jeer or gibe ; a sally ; a 
brief satire ; a squib. Tooke. 

A Bimilnr vein of Batirenpon the rmptinenfl of writcra is given 
in his “ Tritical EuBay upon the FnciiltirRof the llmnnii Mind 
but that ia a mere skit compared with tins Htrunge perfornmnee. 

Leslie Stephen. 

2. A wanton girl ; a light wench. [0&5.] 

Skit'tish (-tleh), a. [See Skit, v. /.] 1. Easily fright- 
ened ; timorous ; shy ; untrustworthy ; as, a .skittish 
colt. ” A rostiff, jade.” Jj' Estrange. 

2. Wanton; restive; freakish; volatile; changeable; 
fickle. “NA’jf/'/M Fortune’s hall.” Shak. 

— Sklt'tlsh-ly, adv. — Sklt'tlsh-nesB, n. 

Sklt'tle (-t’l), a. Pertaining to the game of skittles. 
Skittle alley, an alley or court in which the game of 
skittles is played. — Skittle ball, a disk or flattish boll of 
wood for throwing at the pins in tho gome of skittles. 
Sklt'tld-HlOK' 71 . {Zo'ol.) The piked dogfish. 

Skit'tlOB (-t’lz), n. pi. [Of Scand. origin. V169* 
See Shoot, v. t., and cf. Shuttle, Skit, t;. t.] An Eng- 
lish game resembling ninepins, but played by throwing 
wooden disks, instead of rolling balls, nt tho pins. 

Skit'ty (-ty), n. [Cf. Skittish.] {Zool.) A rail; aa, 
the water rail (called also skitty cock, and skitty coot) ; 
the spotted cnike {Porzana marnetUi), and the moor 
hen. [Prov. Jing.] 

Skive (skiv), n. [Cf. Icel. ski/a a shaving, slice, E. 
shirCf sheave.'] The iron lap used by diamond polishers 
in finishing the facets of the gem. i 

Skive (skiv), V. t. To pare or shave off tho rough oif/ 
thick parts of (hides or leather). ' 

Skl’ver (ski'v^r), n. [Cf. Skewer, Shiver a frag- 
ment.] 1. An inferior quality of leather, made of split 
sheepskin, tanned by immersion in sumac, and dyed. It 
is used for hat linings, pocketbooks, bookbinding, etc. 

2. The cutting tool or machine used in splitting leather 
or skins, as sheepskins. 

Skl'Ylngf (-ving), n. 1. The act of paring or splitting 
leather or skins. 

2, Apiece made in paring or splitting leather; epe- 
ciflcally, the part from the inner, or flesh, side. 

Sklasnro (Bkmr),7i. [Cf. Q. schleAer.] A veil. [06.7.] 
Sklero (skier), t;. t. To shelter ; to cover. [06s.] 
Skol'e-dte (sk8i'^?-sit or skS'lS-), Skol'e-ate (-zit), 
n. {Min.) See Soolkcite. 

Skonoe (skSns), n. See Sconce. 

Skop'lter (skOj^'stSr), n. Tlie saury. [Prov, Eng.] 
Bkor'O-fUte (skSr'ft-ilit), 71 . {Min.) See Scoroditb. 
Skout (skout), n. {Zool.) A guillemot. 

Sko’ wltZ ( sk 5' wl ts), 71. [N 1 squally (American Indian) 
name.] {Zo'ol.) The silver salmon. 

Skr^n (skrCn), n. & v. Bee Screen. [06s.] 

Skrlke (skrik), v.i. A t. To shriek. [06.7.] Chaucer. 
Skrlke, n. {Zo'dl.) The missel thrusli. [Prov. Eng.] 
Skrim'magQ (skrYra'mftj ; 48), n. See Scrimmage. 
Skrlmp (skrirap), V. t. See Scrimp. 

Skrlnge (skrinj), v. i. See Scringe. 

SkritO (skrit), n. {Zool.) The skrlke. [Prov. Eng.] 
Sku'a (sku'4), n. [Icel. sku/r, skUmr.'] {Zool.) Any 
“ jager gull; especially, the Megalestris 

stma ; — called also boatswain. 

Skne (skHL a. A 71 . See Skew. 

Skulk (skulk), v. i. [wip. Sip. p. 

Skulked (sktllkt) ; p. 
pr. A vb. n. Skulk- 
ing.] [Of Scand. ori- 
gin ; cf. Dan. skulke to 
Biiareor save one’s self, 
to play the truant, Sw. 
skolha to be at leisure, 
to shirk, Icel. skolla. 
Cf. Scowl.] To hide, 
or get out of the way, 
in a sneaking man- 
ner 5 to Be close, or to move in a furtive way ; to lurk. 

** Want deulks in holes and crevices.” W. C. Bryant. 
Diacovsred and defeated of your prey, 

You skulked behind the fence, and sneaked away. Dryden. 
Skulk, n. [Of. loel. skoUr^ skolli^ a fox, and E. skvdk^ 

V. t.] A numoer of foxes together. Wright, 



Skua {Megalestris skua). 
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SLANDER 


1 wWch, skulks, 

fiknlk^lllff'ly, adv. In a skulking manner. 
SknUCsk^ I), n, [See School a multitude.] A school, 
oompany, or shoal. [06«.] 

A knaviuh tkuU of boys and girls did pelt at him. Warner. 

These fishes enter in groat flotes and tkulls. JMIand. 
SkiOl, ». [OB. skuilct sculle^ scolU ; akin to Scot. 
i)cuXly ikolLv^ bowl, Sw. skalle skull, skal a shell, and E. 
scale ; cf. G. himjfcAa/c, Dan. hl&meakai. Cf. Scale of 
a balance.] 1. {Anal.) The skeleton of the head of a ver- 
tebrate animal, including the brain case, or cranium, and 
the bones and cartilages of the face and mouth. See Jl- 
lusia. of Carnivora, of Facial angles under Facial, and 
of SkelctoHy in Appendix. 

In many fishes the skull is almost wholly carti- 
laginous, but in the higher vertebrates it is more or less 
completely ossified, several bones are developed in tlie 
face, and the cranium is made up, wholly or partially, of 
bony plates arranged in three segments, the /rrmfa/, no- 
rietnU and occipital^ and usually closely united in the 
adult. 

2. The head or brain ; the seat of intelligence ; mind. 

Skulla that can not tooch, and will not lenrn. Coivper. 

3. A covering for the head ; a skullcap. [06.f. & ii.] 

Let mo put on my skull JJtuu. !f I' l. 

4. A sort of oar. See Scull. 

Skull and crotsboaM, a symbol of deatli. See Ceossbonks. 
Sknll'oap' (-k&W), n. l. a cap which fits the head 
closely ; also, formerly, a headpiece of iron sewed inside 
of a cap for protection. 

2. (/fof.) Any plant of the labiato genus Scutellaria^ 
the calyx of whose flower appears, when inverted, like a 
helmet with the visor raised. 

3. {Zodl.) The Lophiomys. 

Mad-dog skullcap {not.\ an American herb {Scuidlana 
lateriflora) formerly prescribed ns a cure for hydrophobia. 

Skull'fish^ (-ftshO, n. A whaler’s name for a whale 
more than two years old. 

Skill ^pin (skOl'pTn), n, {Zodl. ) Soe ScuLriN. 

Skurn (sk&m), n. & v. Bee Bcuu. 

Skunk (skfink), n. [Contr. from the Abenaki (Amer- 
ican Indian) seganky."] (Zo'dl.) Any one of aoveral spe- 
cies of American musteline carnivores 
of the genus and allied gen- 

era. They have two glands near the 
anus, secreting an extremely fetid 
liquid, which the animal ejects at 
pleasure as a means of defense. 

The common species of the 
Eastern United States {Mephitis me- 
phitica) is black with more or less 
^ jjHwV jL wliite on the body and tail. The spot- 
ted skunk (JSpiloaale piitorius), native 
of the South western Unit- 
ed States and Mexico, is 
smaller than the common 
skunk, and is variously 
marked with black and 

Skunk bird, Skunk black- 

(Zo'6l.)^ the bobo- 
Skuuk iMephiiis tncphilica). link ; - so called because 
the male, in the breeding 
season, is black and white, like a skunk. ~ Skunk cabbags 
(/h;f.), an American aroid herb {tSymplocnrpus foetidus) 
having a reddish hornlike sp.athe In earliest spring, fol- 
lowed by a <!luster of large cabbageliko leaves. It exhales 
a disagreeable odor. Also called snunnp cabbage.-^ Skmk 
porpoise. {Zo'61.) Boo under ToRroiHE. 

Skunk, r. t. In games of chance and skill ; To defeat 
(an opponent) (as in cards) so that lie fails to gain a 
point, or (In checkers) to get a king. [Cullog. U. <§.] 
SkunkThlU' (-bTlO, n. {Zodl.) The surf duck. 
Skunk^ead^ (-hild/), n. {Zodl.) (a) The surf duck. 
(b) A duck (Camptofninms Labradorius) which former- 
ly inhabited the Atlantic coast of New England. It is 
now supposed to be extinct. Called also Labrador duck, 
and pied duck. 

Skunk^h, a. Like the skunk, especially in odor. 
Skunk^top'' (-tCp'), n. {Zodl.) The surf duck. 
Skunk^weed'^ (-wiM'^), n. {liot.) Skunk cabbage. 
Skur'ry (sklir'ry), n. &. V. See Scurry. 

Skute (skut), n. [Icol. skfita; akin to Sw. .ihita, 
Dan. skude,!). schuit, LG. schiite, and E. shoot, v. t.] A 
boat ; a small vessel. [O 65 .] Sir E. Williauis. 

Skut'ter'Ud-ite (skut'tSr-u-dit), n. [From Skuttcr- 
nd, in Norway, whence it is obtained.] (Min.) A min- 
eral of a bright motollio luster and tin-white to pale 
load-gray color. It consists of arsenic and cobalt. 

Sky (ski), n. ; pL Skies (skiz). [OE. skie a cloud, 
Icel. .ikg ; akin to Sw. & Don. skg ; cf. AS. scUa, scil wa, 
shadow, Icel. skuggi; probably from the same root as K. 
scum. VldS. See Scum, and cf. Hide skin, Obscure.] 

1. A cloud. [Obs.l 

fA wind] that blew so hideously and high, 

That it no Icfte not a sky 

In all the welkin long and brood. Chmiccr. 

2> Hence, a shadow. [06«,] 

She paaseth as It were a aky. Gower. 

3. Tlie apparent arch, or vault, of heaven, which In a 
clear day la of a blue color ; the heavens ; the firma- 
ment ; — sometimes in the plural. 

The Norweyan banners flout the aky. Shak. 

4 . The weather ; the climate. 

Thou wert better in thy gra a%? than to answer with thy un- 
covered body this extremity of the tkiea. Shak. 

Skp is often used adjectlvely or in the formation 
of self-explaining compounds; as, sky color, ^A-tylight, 
#^l/-a8piring, jAry-oom, A^y-pointlng, «%-roofed, etc. 

Sky blue, an azure color. —Sky scraper (Nant.), a sky- 
sail of a triangular form. Totten. — Under open sky, out 
of doors. ** Under open sky adored.'* Milton, 


on exhibition) near the top of a wall, wliere it can not be 
well seen. [Coffog.] 

Brother Acodeniiciana who skied hie pictures. The Century. 
2. To throw towards the sky ; as, to skv a ball at 
cricket. rCV>//og.] ^ 

SJiT'-hlUO' (ski'bluO, «• Having the blue color of 
the sky ; azure ; as, a sky-blue stone. H'orrfrjcor/ft. 

(skid), a. Surrounded by sky. [Poetic & P.] 
The sJeged mountain.” Thonisori, 

§&•' ter'rl-er (ski' tSr'rl-Sr). {Zodl.) See Terrier. 
Sky 'ey (ski'j^), a. Like the sky ; ethereal ; Iwdng in 
the sky. “ NAycy regions.” Thackeray. 

Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers. 
Lightning, iny pilot, sits. Shelley. 

Sky'-Ugh' (-hi'), adv. & a. Very high. [Co/fo^.] 
oky'ish, a. Like the sky, or approaching the sky ; 
lofty; ethereal. [/?.] Shak. 

Skylark' (-lUrk'), n. {Zodl.) A lark that njounts 
and sings as it flies, especially the <‘ommon species 
{Alauda arvensis) found in Europe and in some parts of 
Asia, and celebrated for its melodious song ; — called 
also .<!ky laverock. See under Lark. 

The Australian skylark (Cinclorainjihus cantil- 
lans) IS a pipit which has the habit of jiseenaing perpen- 
dicularly like a skylark, but it lacks the song of a true 
lark. Tlje Missouri skylark is a pipit (Ar/Z/mx Spraguei) 
of the Western United States, resembling the skylark in 
habit and song. 

Bkylark'ing, «. The act of running about the rig- 
ging of a vessel in aport ; hence, frolicking ; scuffling ; 
sporting; carousing, [('ollog.'] 

Sky^ght' ( -lit'), n. A window placed in the roof of 
a building, in the ceiling of a room, or in the deck of a 
shliJ, for the admission of light from above. 

oky'kXKik'et (-rdk'St), n. A rocket that ascends high 
and burns as it flies ; a species of fireworks. 

Sky'Eail (ski'sal ; by seamen nkV&‘\),n. (Navi.) The 
sail set next above the royal. See Illust. under Sail. 
Sky'ward (-wSrdi, a. & adv. Toward the sky. 

Slab (slab), n. [OE. slubbe, of uncertain origin ; per- 
haps originally moaning, a smooth piece, ami akin to 
slape, Icel. aleipr slippery, and E. slip, v. i,] 1. A 

thin piece of anything, especially of marble or other 
stone, having plane surfaces. Gunlt. 

2. An outside piece taken from a log or timber in 
sawing it into boards, planks, etc. 

3 . {Zodl.) The wrjnneck. [Prov. Eng.) 

4 . (Nant.) The slack part of a sail. 

Slab line {Naut.). a line or small ropo by which seamen 
haul up the foot 01 the mainsail or foresail. Totten. 

Slab, < 1 . [Cf. Gael. & Ir. slaib mud, mire loft on a 
riverstrand, and E. in/op puddle.] Thick ; viscous. [Ob.t.) 

Make tlic gruel thick and sU£h. Shak. 

Slab, n. That which is slimy or viscous ; moist earth ; 
mud ; also, a puddle. [06.?.] Evelyn. 

Slab'ber (slSb'ber or slSb'- ; 277), v. i. \jlmp. & p. p. 
Slaruereo (-herd) ; «. pr. & rh. n. Slabbekino.] [OK. 
slabcren; akin to 1^. & D. slabbern, G. schlabhern, LG. 
Si. D. slabben, Q. schlahben, Icel. slafra. Cf. Slaver, 
Slobber, Slubber.] To let saliva or some liquid fall 
from the mouth carelessly, like a child or an idiot; to 
drivel ; to drool. [Written also slaver, and slobber.) 

Slab'ber, v. t. 1. To wot and foul with spittle, or as 
if with spittle. 

He slabbered me over, from check to cheek, with hie great 
tongue. Arbiitfiuot. 

2. To spill liquid upon ; to smear carelessly ; to spill, 
as liquid foml or drink, in careless eating or drinking. 

The milk pan and cream pot go slabbered and tost 
q^hat butter is wanting and cbocse ifi luilf logt. Tmser. 
Slab'ber, n. S[>ittlo ; saliva ; slaver. 

Slab'ber (smb'hSr), n. [See Ist Slab.] (A/acA.) {a) 
A saw for cutting slabs from logs. (6) A Blat>bing macldne. 

Slab'ber-er (slbb'bSr-Sr or sUtl/-), n. One who slab- 
bers, or drools ; hence, an idiot. 

Slab'ber-y (-y), «. Like, or covered with, slabber or 
slab ; slippery ; sloppy. 


Sky, V. t. [imp. &. p. p. Skied ^id) or Skyed ; p, 
pr, & vb. n. Skying (aki'Ing).] 1. To hang (a picture 


Slab'bl-neee (siab'bl-nSs), n. Quality of being slabhy. 

Blab'bing (-bing), a. [See 1st Slab.] Adapted for 
fonning sl^s, or for dressing flat surfaces. 

Slabbing machine, a milling machine. 

Slab'by (-by), a. [Com par. Slabbier (-bY-Sr); su- 
perl. Slabbiest,] [Soo Slab, a.] 1. Thick ; viscoi"'?. 

They iircscnt you with a cup, and you must drink of a shtilhy 
gtuft'. .Stldcn, 

2. Sloppy ; slimy ; miry. See Sloppy. Gay. 

Slab'-sid'ed (-sld'^d), a. Having flat sides; hence, 

tall, or long and lank. [Colloq. U. ,S'.l 

Slack (sISk), n. [Cl. Slao.] Small coal ; also, coal 
dust ; culm. Eaymond. 

Slack, n. [Icel. slahki a slope on a mountain edge.] 
A valley, or small, shallow dell. [Prov. Eng.) Grose. 

Slack, a. [Compar. Slacker (-5r) ; superl. Slackest.] 
[OE. slaic, Ab. slenc ; akin to 08. sink, OHG. slah, Prov. 
G. schlack, Icel. slakr, Sw dak; cf. Bkr. srj to let loose, 
to throw, Cf. Slake.] 1. Lax ; not tense ; not hard 
drawn ; not firmly extended ; as, a slack rope. 

2. Weak ; not holding fast ; as, a slack band. Milton. 

3. Remiss ; backward ; not using due diligence or 
care ; not earnest or eager ; os, slack in duty or service. 

The Lord is not slack coaceming his promise, as Rnmc men 
count ilRcknoss. 2 Vet. iii. <), 

4. Not violent, rapid, or pressing ; slow ; moderate ; 
easy ; as, business is slack. “ With slack pace.” Chaucer. 

Caaaar ... about Runaet, hoifitiug sail with a slack southweet, 
at midnight was becalmed. Milton. 

Black In stays {Faut.), alow in goin^ about, as a ship. 
^ Black water, the time when the tide runs slowly, or 
the water is at rest ; or the interval between the flux and 
reflux of the tide. '-Black-water navigation, navigation in 
a stream the depth of which has been increased, and the 
current diminished, by a dam or dams. 

Syn. — Loose ; relaxed ; weak ; remiss *, backward ; 
abated ; diminished; inactive ; Blow; tardy; dull. 


V" ptuvuic j ; aiminisnea; inactive; Blow; taray; ami. 

Hie, senate, eftre^ ftio, linDg «8k, final, nil; ive, Invent, 4nd, f3m, recent; Ice, 


Slack (sllCk), adv. Blackly ; aa, slack dried hops. 
Slack, n. The part of an 3 ^hing that bangs loose, hav- 
ing no strain upon it ; as, the slack of a rope or of a saU. 
Black (sllSkh ) V. i. [imp. & p. p. Blacked (slikt), 
Slaok'en (-’n), 1 Slackened (-’nd) : p. pr. & r6, n. 
Slacking, Slackbninq.] [Soe Slack, o.] 1. To become 
slack ; to lie made less tense, firm, or rigid ; to decrestfe 
in tension ; as, a wet cord slackens in dry weather. 

2. To bo remiss or backward ; to be negligent. 

3. To lose cohesion or solidity by a clicmlcol combi- 
nation w'ith water ; to slake ; as, lime slacks. 

4 . To abate ; to become less violent. 

Whence the«p raging flrci 

Will Blnekrn. If him broath stir not their ftanios, Mifton. 
6 . To lose rapidity ; to become more slow ; as, a cur- 
rent of water .dacken.^. 

6. To languish ; to fail ; to flag. 

7. To end ; to cease ; to desist ; to slake. [Oftj.] 

That through your death your Unoage nhonUl slack. Chaucer. 

Thoy will not of that firmto injrpoRP elnck. Chaucer. 
Slack, 1 V. t. 1. To render slack ; to make less 
Slack'on, j tense or firm ; ns, to stark a ropo ; to 
slacken a bandage. Wyrlif{Acis xxvii. 40). 

2. To neglect; to bo romlsii in. [O/Ja.] Shak, 

Slack not tin* good prowigc. Drydcn. 

3. To deprive of cohesion by combining chemically 
with water ; to slake ; os, to slack lime. 

4. To cause to become less eager ; to repress ; to make 
slow or less rapid ; to retard ; as, to slacken pursuit ; to 
slacken industry. ” Rancor for to slnck.'^ Chaucer. 

1 should bo grieved, young prince, to think my presence 
Unbent your thoughts, ana skvkeucd 'fin to arms. Addison, 
In this business of grou’ing rich, poor men should slack tin ir 
pace. South. 

With Biicli delay 

Well pleased, they slack tJieir coursu. Milton. 

5. To cause to become loss intense ; to mitigate ; to 
abate ; to ease. 

To respite, or deceive, or slack the pain 

Of tint, ill mauaiou. MiUon. 

Air-slacked lime, lime slacked by exposure to the air. 
in consequence of the absorption of carbon dioxide ana 
water, by which it is converted into carbonate of lime 
and hydrate of lime. 

Slack'on (-’n), n. {Metal.) A spongy, semivitrifled 
substauco which miners or smelters mix wit h the ores of 
metals to prevent their fusion. [Written also slakin.) 
SlAckay, adv. In a slack manner. Trench. 

Slack'nOBB, n. The quality or state of being slack. 
SlaflO (slad), n. [AS. slml.) 1. A little dell or val- 
ley ; a flat piece of low, moist ground. [Obs.) Drayton. 

2. The sole of a plow. 

Slag (slSg), n. [Sw. slagg, or LG. slackc^ whenoo 
Q. sclUackc ; originally, perhaiis, the splinters Btmek off 
from the metal by hammering. See Slay, v. t.) 1. The 
dross, or recrement, of a metal ; also, vitrified clnden. 
2, The scoria of a volcano. 

Blag furnace, or Blag hearth {Metal.), a furnace, or 
hearth, for extracting load from slags or poor ore. — 
Blag wool, mineral wool. Bee under Mineral. 

Blag'gy (-g]i), a. Of or pertaining to slag ; resem- 
bling slag ; as, slaggy cobalt, 
stale (sla), ti. [See Bley.] A weaver’s reed ; a sley. 
Slake (slakh V. t. [imp. & p. p. Slaked (slakt) ; 
p. pr. & idt. n. Slakino. J [OK. slaken to render sJaoR, 
to slake, AS. sleacinn, fr. skuc slack. Bee Slack, v. & a.) 

1. To allay ; to quench ; to extinguish ; os, to slake 

thirst. ” And .dake the heavenly fire.” Sjjenscr. 

It could not slake mine ire nor case my heart. Shak. 

2. To mix with water, so that a true chemical combi- 
nation shall take pl.ice; to slack ; as, to slake lime. 

Slake* V. i. 1. To go out ; to become extinct. “ HIb 
flame did slake.'*' Sir T. Brou ne. 

2. To abate ; to become less decided. [L’.] Shak. 

3. To slacken; to liecome relaxed. “When the 
body’s strongest sinews slake.'*' [A’.] Sir J. Davies. 

4 . To become mixed with water, so that a true chem- 
ical combination takes place ; as, the lime slakes. 

Bloks trough, a trougli containing water in which n 
blacksmith cools a forging or a tool. 

Slako'lMB, a. Not capable of being slaked. 

Slak'ln (siak'Tn), n. {Metal.) Slacken. 

Slam (slSm), r. t. [imp. & P-P- Slammed (slSmd); 
p. pr. & vb. n. Slamming.] [Of Bcand. origin ; cf. Icel. 
slamra, slambra, slmma, Norw. slemha, slemma, dial. 
Sw. sliimma.) 1. To shut with force and a loud noise ; 
to bang ; os. he slammed the door. 

2. To put in or on some place with force and loud 
noise ; — usually with down ; os, to slanx a trunk down 
on the pavement. 

3. To strike with some implement with force ; hence, 
to beat or cuff. [Prov. Eng. ] 

4 . To strike down ; to slaughter. \Prov. Eng.) 

6. To defeat (opponents at cards) by winning nil the 

tricks of a deal or a hand. Uoylc. 

To shun to, to shut or close with a slam. ” He slammed 
to the door.’’ W. J). Hdurlts, 

Slam, V. i. To come or swing against something, or 
to shut, with sudden force so os to produce a shock and 
noise ; as, a door or shutter slams. 

Slam, n. 1. Tim act of one wlio, or that which, slams. 

2. Tlie shock and noise produced in slamming. 

The slam and the icowl were lost upon Sam. Piekena. 

3 . (Card Playing) Winning all the tricks of a deal. 

4 . The refuse of alum works. [Prov. Eng.) 
Slam'-bang' (-bSng'), adv. With great violence; 

with n slamming or banging noise. [Colloq.) 

Slarn'kln (siam'kYn), In. [Cf. G. schlampc, 
Slam'mar-ldill (-mer kTn), [ schJampj'^im.schldtnp- 
chen ; schlampen to dangle, to Im slovenly in one’s dress.] 
A slut; a slatternly woman. [06 a. or Prov. Eng.) 

Blan'der (sWn'dSr), n. [OK. sclaundre, OF, esclatir 
dre, escandle, escandre, F. esdandre. fr. L. scandnlum^ 

Idea, Bl f 51d» ^^beyT^firb, 5dd; 



SLANDER 


SLAVERER 


Or. cKav^Xw a inarf^, stumblinfr block, offenae, aoan' | 
dal ; probably originally, the spring of a trap, and akin I 
to Bkr. skafid to Mpring, leap. See Scan, and of. Scan- 
VAL.J 1. A false tale or rei>ort maliciously uttered, tend- 
ing to injuro the reputation of another ; the malicious 
utterance of defamatory reports ; the dissemination of 
maliciouH tales or suggestions to the injury of another. 

'Wliethcr wo upeak evil of a man to hii* face or behi?id his 
back ; the fonnor way, indeed, seems to be the most generous, 
but vet is a great fault, and that which we call “ reviling ; " the 
latter is more mean and base, and that which we projwrly call 
“ ilujuier," or “ backbiting.” Tillotnon. 

[We] make the careful magistrate 
The mark of slander. II, Jomon. 

2. Disgrace ; reproach ; dishonor ; opprobrium. 

Thou Blander of thy mother’s heavy womb. Shak. 

3. (Law) Formerly, defamation generally, whether 
oral or written ; in modern usage, defamation by words 
spoken ; utterance of false, malicious, and defamatory 
words, tending to the damage and derogation of another ; 
calumny. See the Note under Devamation. BurriU. 

Slon^der (slSnMSr), t». t. [imp. & n. p. Slandered 
(-derd) p. pr. & vb. n. Slandering.] 1 . To defame ; to 
injuro by maliciously uttering a false report ; to tarnish 
or impair the reputation of by false tales maliciously 
told or propagated ; to calumniate. 

O, do not slander him, for he is kind. Shak. 

2. To bring discredit or shame upon by one’s acts. 

^'ax not so bnd a voice 

To slander music any more than once. Shak. 

Syn. — To asperse ; defame; oalumniatti ; vilify ; ma- 
lign ; belie ; scandalize ; reproach. See Asperse. 

SlAll'dor-ar (>er), n. One who slanders ; a defumor ; 
a calumniator. Jer. T/iylor. 

SlanMer-OUtf (-tla), a. 1. Given or disposed to slan- 
der ; uttering slander. “ Slanderous tongue.” Shak. 

2 . Ernbodyiug or containing slander ; calumnious; os, 
ilanderous words, sjiceches, or reports. 

— Slan'der-ous ly, adv. — Slan'der-oos-ness, n. 

Slang (slang), imp. of Slino. Slung. [Archaic'] 
Slang, n. Any long, narrow piece of laud ; a prom- 
ontory. [Locals Kng.] Holland. 

EUang, n. [Cf. Slino.] A fetter worn on the leg by 
a convict. [Eng,] 

Slang, n. [Said to be of Gy]jsy origin : but probably 
from Scand., and akin to E. sling; of. Norw. sleng a 
slinging, an invention, device, slengja to sling, to cast, 
slengja kjeften (literally, to sling the jaw) to use abusive 
language, to use slang, slengfeord (ord — word) au insult- 
ing word, a now word that has no just reason for being.] 
liow, vulgar, unauthorized language ; a popular but un- 
authorized word, phrase, or mode of expression ; also, the 
jargon of some particular colling or class in society ; low 
popular cant ; os, the slang ol the theater, of college, of 
sailors, etc. 

Slang, r. t. [imp. <& p. p. Slanged (slSagd) ; p. pr. 

& vb. n. Slanging.] To address with slang or ribaldry ; 
to insult with vulgar language. [Collog.] 

Every gontleman ahuacd by a cabman or alanged by a bargee 
WM hound there and then to take off hie coat and challenge 
him to tlHticuffs. London .Siwrtator, 

Slang'l-ness (-T-n8s), n. Quality of being slangy. 
Slan^gons (sl&n'gQs), a. Slangy. [JS.] John Bee. 
81ang'"Wliang''er (slang'hwSug^Sr), n. [Slang -j- 
ickang to beat.] One who uses abusive slang ; a ranting 
partisan. [Cotloq. or Ilunioromt] \V. Irving. 

Slang^y (slSng'y), a. Of or pertaining to slang; of 
the nature of slung ; disposed to use slang. [Written 
also slif}igei/.] 

Blank (.sliink), imp. & p. p. of Slink. 

Slant (sldut), t>. i. [imp. X' p. p. Slanted; p. pr. A 
vb. n. Slanting.] [OE. sfenten to slope, slide ; cf. Sw. 
slinta to slide,] To bo turned or inclined from a right 
lino or a level ; to lie obliquely ; to elope. 

On the side of yonder slaniino hill. Dodsley. > 
Eflant, V. t. To turn from a direct line ; to give an 
oblique or sloping direction to ; as, to slant a line. ' 

Slant, n. 1. A slanting direction or plane ; a slope ; 
as, it lies on a slant. \ 

2. Au oblique reflection or gibe ; a sarcastic remark. ( 
Slant of wind, a local variation of the w’iud from its gen- i 
oral direction. < 

Slant, a. [Cf. dial. Sw. .slant. See Slant, v. i.] In- | 
dined from a direct lino, whether horizontal or perucndic- j 
ular ; sloping ; oblit^ue. ‘‘The .ithznMiglitiiing.” Milton. < 
Blant'lng, a. Oblique ; sloping. — Slant'ing-ly, adv. i 
Slanrwise^ (-wizO, I adv. in an inclined direction ; i 
Slant'ly, I obliquely ; slopingly. 

Slap (ship), n. [OK. slapjte ; akin to LQ. slappe^ G. ] 
schlappe ; probably of imitative origin.] A blow, esp. , 
one given witli the open hand, or with something broaa. 

Slap, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Slatted (slSpt) ; «. pr. & . 
vb. n. Slapping.] To strike witli the open hand, or with 
something broad. 

Slap, adv. [Cf. LG. slap, G, schlnpp. See Slat, n.] 
With a sudden and violent blow ; hence, quickly ; in- 
stantly; directly. [Colloq.] ‘‘The railroad cars drivtj 
slap into the midst of the city.” Thackeray. 

Slap'dasll^ (-dSsh'), adv. [Slap -f dojA.] 1. In a , 
bold, careless manner ; at ranefom. [Colloq.] 

2. With a slap; all at once; slap. [Colloq.] Prior. , 
SUp'dasll^ v. t, To apply, or apply something to, in 
A hasty, careless, or rough manner ; to roughca.st ; as, , 


SlAp'par (slKp'pSr), n. 1. On« who, or that which, 

llf^S. 

2. Anything monstrous ; a whopper. [iSfrtn<7] Grose. 
SUp'per (siai/pSr), l a. Very large ; monstrous ; big. | 
Slap^P^ (-pTng), }_ [Slang] 


to slapdash mortar or paint on a wall, or to slapdash a 
wall. [Collog.] HalliwelL 

Slape (slSp), a. [Icel. sleipr slippery ; akin toE. slip.] 
Slippery; smooth; crafty; hypocritical. [Prov. Eng.] 
Slaps als, plain ale, as opposed to medicated or mixed 
ale. [Prov. Eng.] 

SlApe'faoe^ ^ soft-spoken, crafty hypo- 
crite. [Prov. Eng.'] Ilalliwell. 

SUuFJaok' (siap'jSkO, n. A flat batter cake cooked 
on a griddle ; a flapjack ; a griddlocake. [Locals U. 5.] 


Slash (slash), r. /. [imp. & p. p. Blashsd (slSaht) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. bLASHiNO.] [OE. slaschen, of uncertain 
origin ; cf. OF. esclnchier to break, esclechier, esclichier, 
to break, and E. slate, slice, slit, v. t.] 1. To cut by 
striking violently and at random ; to cut in long slits. 

2. To lash ; to ply the whip to. [J?.] King. 

3. To crack or snap, as a whip. [.K.1 Dr. IT. More. 

Slash, f. 1 . To strike violently and at random, esp. 

with an edged instrument ; to lay about one indiscrimi- 
nately with blows ; to cut hastily and carelessly. 

Ilewing and sUuhing at their idle ehades. Sj>rnser. 

Slash, n. 1. A long cut ; a cut made at random. 

2. A large slit in the material of any garment, made to 
show the lining through the oi>enings. 

3. [Cf. Blashy.] pi. Swampy or wet lauds overgrown 

with bushes. [Local, U. S.] Bartlett. 

Slashed (slasht), a. 1. Marked or cut with a slash 
or slashes ; deeply gashed ; especially, liaving long, nar- 
row openings, as a sleeve or other part of a garment, to 
sliow rich lining or under vesture. j 

A gray jerkin, with hcarkt cuffs and slashed fileoves. 

Sir H '. Srott. 

2. (Bot.) Divided into many narrow parts or segments 
by sharp incisions ; laciuiate. 

Slash^er (slXsU^r), n. (Textile Manuf.) A machine 
for applying size to warp yams. 

Slaadl' pine' (stash' pui'). (Bot.) A kind of pine tree 
(Phius Cnbejisis) found In Southern Florida and the 
West Indies ; — so called because it grows in ‘‘ slashes.” 

Slaah'y (-y), a. [Cf. Sw. slaska to dabble in water. 
Cf. Slush.] Wet and dirty; slushy. [Prov. Eng.] 

Slat (slat), n. [Cf. Blot a bar.] A thin, narrow strip 
or bar of wood or metal ; as, tlio .sinls of a window blind. 

Slat, V. t. [imp. A p. p. Blatted ; p. pr. A vb. n. 
Si.A'mNO.] [OE. .daticji; cf. Icel. slctta to slap, to 
dab.] 1. 'To slap; to strike; to beat; to throw down 
violently. [l*rov. Eng. A Colloq. U. 6'.] 

Ilow did you kill him ? 

^<lat[t\ed his bruius out. ilamfon. 

2. To split ; to cra<rk. [Prov. Et}g.] Ilalliwell. 

3. To set on ; to incite. Bee lid Blate. [Prov. Eng.] 

Slatch (slilch), n. [See Slack.] (Naut.) (a) The 

period of a transitory breeze, (/>) An interval of fair 
weather, (c) Tlie loose or slack part of a rope ; slack. 

Slate (slat), «. [OE. slat, sclai, OF. esclat a shiv- 
er, splinter, F. hlat, fr. OF. esclaler to shiver, to chip, 
F. ^claier, fr. OHG. .sleizen to tear, slit, split, fr. sllzan 
to slit, G. schleis.^en. Bee Slit, v. t., and cf. Eclat.] 

1. (M'ln.) An argillaceous rock which readily splits 
into thin plates ; argillite ; argillaceous schist. 

2. Any rock or stone having a slaty structure. 

3. A prepared piece of such stone. Especially : (o) A 
tliin, flat piece, for roofing or covering houses, etc. (h) 

A tablet for writing upon. 

4. An artiticial material, resembling slate, and used 
for the above ptjrposes. 

6. A tliin plate of any material ; a flake. [O/ys.] 

6. (Politics) A list or candidates, prepared for nomina- 
tion or for election ; n list of candidates, or a programme 
of action, devised beforehand. [Cant, U. *S’.] Bartlett. 

Adheaivs alata (Min.), a kind of slate of a greenish gray 
color, which absorbs water rapidly, and aulieres to the 
tongue ; whence the name.— AlumliiouB slate, or Alum slate 
{Min.), a kind of slate containing sulphate of alumina, 

- used in the manufacturo of alum. - Bituminous slate 


- used in the manufacturo of alum. - Bituminous slate 
(A//n.), a soft siwcies of sectile clay slate, impregnated 
with bltuineu. — Hornblende slate (Min.), a slaty rock, 
consisting essentially of hornblende and feldspar, useful 
for flagging on account of its toughness. Blate ax or 
axe, A mattock with an ax end, used in shaping slutt'.s for 
roofs, and mukhig lioles in them for the nails. Blate clay 
{(leoL). an indurated clay, forming one of the alternating 
beds of the coal measures, consisting of an infusible com- 

S ound of alumiim and silii'n, and often used for making 
re bricks. Tomlinson. — Blate globe, a globe the surface 
of which is made of an artificial matelike material. — Slate 
pencil, a pencil of slate, or of soapstone^ used for w riting 
on a slate, — Blate rocks (Min. ), nxiks which split into thin 
lainin.TO, not necessarily parallel to the stratification ; 
foliated rocks. - Slate spar (Min.), a variety of civlcite of 
silvery white luster and of a slaty structure. — Transpar- 
ent slate, a plate of translucent material, as ground gkiss, 
upon which a copy of a picture, placed beneath it, can bo 
made by tracing. 

Slate, V. t. [imp. A p. p. Slated; p. pr. A vh. n. 
Slating.] 1. To cover with slate, or with a substance 
resetnliliug slate ; as, to slate a roof ; to slate a globe. 

2. To register (as on a slate and subject to revision), 
for an appointment. [PoHt. Cant] 

Slate, V. t. [Cf. AS. slteting a privilege of hunting.^ 
To sot a dog upon ; to bait ;* to slat. Bee 2d Blat, 3. 
[I'rnv. Eng, & Scot.] [Written also ,s7e/c.] Ray. 

Slate'-COFor (-kni'er). a dark bluish gray color. 
Slate'-gray' (-gra'), «• Of a dark gray, like slate. 
Slat'er (slat'er), «, One who lays slates, or whose 
occupation is to slate buildings. 

Slat'er, n. (/out.) Anv terrestrial isopod crustacean 
of the genus i’orccfAm and allied genera; a sow bug. 

SlAt'lng, n. 1. The act of covering with slate, slates, 
or a substance resembling slate ; the work of a slater. 

2. Slates, collectively ; also, material for slating, 

Slatt (siat), n. [Boo Blat a strip of board.] A slab 
of stone used as a veneer for coarse iflasonry. Knight. 

SUt'ter (sWt'tSr), r. i. [E. slat to throw or tlaKh 
about.] To be careless, negligent, or awkward, esp, 
with regard to dross and neatness ; to be wasteful. Ray. 

Slat'teni (-tSm), n. A woman who is negligent of 
her dress or house ; one who is not neat and nice. 

SlAt'tsrn, a. Resembling a slattern ; sluttish ; slat- 
ternly. ” The s/o/fem air.” Gay, 


SUt'tani (slXt^tSrn), V. t. To oonsum«CM«l«MlT ext 
wastefully ; to waste ; — with atoay. [R.] \ Chesterfield. 

Slartem>ll*lieM (*n-xi8s), n. The qufUty or state 
of being slatternly ; slovenliuesa ; untidinefw. 

SUt^eni'ly, a. Resembling a slattesn; sluttish; 
negligent ; dirty, —adu. In a slatternly manner. 

SVpt'tar-ponoh' (-tSr-pouch'’), n. A da^ce or game 
played by boys, requiring active exercise. [Gf)A.] Qayton. 
SlAt'tlng (-tln^, n. Blats, collectively. , 

SlAt'tlng, n. The violent shaking or napping of any- 
thing hanging loose in the wind, as of a sail, when being 
Imuled down. 

SUFy (slat'y), a. [Prom Blatb.] Resemibling slate ; 
having the nature, appearance, or propertiee, of slate ; 
composed of thin parallel plates, capable of being sepa- 
rated by splitting ; as, a slaty color or textur*?. 

Slaty cleavage (Min,), cleavage, as of rocks, into thm 
leaves or plates, like those of slate ; applied especially to 
those cases in which the planes of cleavage are not par- 
allel to the planes of stratification. It is now believed to 
be caused by the compression which the strata have 
undergone. — Slaty gnslss (Min.), a variety of gneiss in 
which the scales of mica or crystals of hornhlcnoc, which 
are usually minute, form thin laminae, rendering the rock 
easllj cleavable. 

Slaugh'ter (slft'tSr), n. [OE. slantir, slaughter, 
slaghler. Lad. sldtr slain flesh, modified by OB. slanght, 
.daht, slaughter, fr. AS. sh'>ht a stroke, blow ; both from 
the root of E. .day. Bee Slay, r. t., and cf. Onslaught.] 
The act of killing. Siiecifically : (o) The extensive, vio- 
lent, bloody, or wanton destruction of life ; carnage. 

On war and mutual slaughter bent. Mihon. 

(b) The act of killing cattle or other beasts for market. 
Syn. — Carnage ; massacre ; butchery ; murder ; havoc. 
Slaugh^ter, V. t. [imp. A p.p. Blaughtkred (-tSrd) ; 
p. pr. A vb. n. Slaughtering. j yl. To visit with great 
destruction of life ; to kill ; to slay in battle. 

Your ca«tle is surprised ; your wife and babes 
Savagely slaughtered. Shak. 

2. To butcher ; to kill for the market, as beasts. 
Slaugh'tor-er (-Sr), n. One who slaughters. 
Slaugh'ter-hoUBO^ (-housOi n. A house where boasts 
are butchered for the market. 

Slaugh'ter-man (-uum), n. ; pi. Slaughtermen 
(-men). One employed in slaiightering. Shak. 

SlaUfrh'ter-OIUI (-fts), a. Destructive; murderous. 
Shak. M. Aimold. — SlaUffh'ter-OUB-ly, adv. 

Slav (filfiv or slSv), n. / ^7. Slavs (sliivz or siavz). [A 
word originally meaning, inUdligiblo, and used to con- 
trast the people so culled with foreigners who spoke 
languages unintelligible to the Slavs ; akin to OSlav. 
sloro a word, slava fame, Skr. pm to hear. Cf. Loud.] 
(Ethnol.) One of a race of people occupying a large part 
of Eastern and Northern Europe, inchuling the Russians, 
Bulgarians, Roumanians, Bervo-Croats, Slovenes, Poles, 
Czechs, 'Wonds or Borbs, Slovaks, etc. [Written also 
Slave, and Sclav.] 

Slave (slSv or slSv ; 277), n. See Slav. 

Slave (slav), n. [Cf. F. esdave, D. slaaf, Dan. slave, 
sclave, 8w. slaf, all fr. G. skluve, MHG. also slave, from 
the national name of the Slavonians, or Bclavonians (in 
LL. Slavi or Sclavi), who w'ere frequently made slaves by 
the Germans. Bee Slav.] 1. A person who is Ijeld in 
bondage to another ; one who is wholly subject to the 
will of another ; ono who is held as a chattel ; one who 
has no freedom of action, but whose person and services 
are wholly under the control of another. 

Art thou our slave, 

Our captive, at the public mill our drudge ? Milton. 

2. One who has lost the power of resistance ; one who 
surrenders himself to any power w’hatc.ver ; as, a slave 
to passion, to lust, to strong drink, to ambition. 

3. A dnidgo ; one who labors like a slave. 

4. An abject person ; a wretcli. Shak. 

Blavo ant (Zo'uL), any species of ants which is captured 

and enslavecl by another siu-cies, especially Formica fusca 
of Europe and America, which is commonly enslaved by 
Formica ionw/rico. — Slave catcher, one wno attempted 
to catch and bring back a fugitive slave to his master. — 
Slave coast, part of the western coast of Africa to which 
slaves were brought to bo sold to foreigners. — Slave 
driver, one who superintends slaves at their w^ork ; lienee, 
figuratively, a cruel taskmaster. — Slave hunt, (a) A 
search after persons In order to reduce them to slavery. 
Barth, (ft) A search after fugitive slaves, often conducted 
with bloodhounds. - Slav* ship, a vessel employed in the 
slave trade or used for transporting slaves ; a slaver. — 
Slave trade, the business of dealing in slaves, especially 
of buying them for transportation from their homes to bo 
sold elsewhere. — Slave trader, one who traffics in slaves. 

By 11.— Bond servant; bondman; bondslave; captive; 
henchman; vassal; dependent; drudge. Bee Serf. 

Slave, V. i. [imp. A p. p. Slaved (slavd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Slaying.] To druage ; to toil ; to lobor as a slave. 
Slave, V. t. To enslave. Marston. 

Slaveniiorn' (-bCm'), a. Bom in slavery. 
Slave^Old'er (-hSld^Sr), n. One who holds slaves. 
Slave'hOld'lng, a. Holding persons in slavery. 
Slave-OO'ra-W (sISv-Sk'rA-sy), n. See Slavocracy. 
Slav'er (slSv'er), n. 1. A vessel engaged in the slave 
trade ; a elave ship. 

2. A person engaged in the purchase and sale of 
idaves ; a alave mercliant, or slave trader. 

The slaver's hand was on the latch, 

He seemed in haatc to go. Longfellow, 

Slav'er (slSv'Sr), v. i. [imp. &p. p. Slavered (-Srd ) ; 
p. pr. A vb. n. Slavering.] [Cf. Icel. slofra. See Slab- 
ber.] 1. To suffer spittle, etc., to run from the mouth. 
2. To be ^smeared with saliva. Shak. 

Slav^er, v. t. To smear with saliva issuing from the 
mouth ; to defile w ith drivel ; to slabber. 

Slav'er, n. Saliva driveling from the mouth. 

Of all mad creatures, If the learned are right, _ 

It is the sUtver kills, and not tiie bite. Pope. 

8Uv'er-er (-Sr), n. A driveler ; an idiot. 
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gbkV'W4aC (•UT'tr-lDg), a. Drooling; defiling with 

MllTm.— adv. 

' Slatsbus (-T*). [See 
^ a slave ; the state of 
) the will of another. 
Diogulse thy»elf at thou wilt, still, tlaverj/t said I, still thou 
art a bitter draught 1 Stertie. 

1 wish, from mvsoul, that the leffislatur© of this state ^Vir- 
ginial could see the policy of a graJuul abolition of $f<tvery. It 
might prevent much future mihcbief- HW<mp<o«. 

2. A oondition of subjection or submission character* 
ited by lack of freedom of action or of will. 

The vulgar ataverica rich men submit to. C. Lever. 
There is a slavery that no legislation con abolish,— the s/ujrrp 
of caste. O. fV. Cable. 

3. The holding of slaves. 

Syn. — Bondage ; servitude; inthrallment ; enslave- 
ment ; captivity ; bond service ; vassalage. 

Slav^oy (slSv'y), n. A maidservant. ICollog. & Jocose 
Eng.^ 

Blavlo (sUtvrfk or slSv'Tk ; 277), a. Slavonic. — n. 
Tlie group of allied languages spoken by the Slavs. 

Slav^lsh (slav'tsh^, a. Of or pertaining to slaves ; 
such as becomes or befits a slave ; servile ; excesalvoly 
laborious ; as, a slavish life ; a slavish dependence on the 
great. — SUv^ish-ly, adv. — Blav'ish-ness, n. 

Slav'lBin (slav'Tz’m or slSv^z’m), n. The common 
feeling and interest of the Slavonic race. 

Slav-oc'ra-oy (sl5v-Qk'r&-Bj^), n. [67rtr« + -cracy, as 
In democracy.^ The persons or interest formerly rep- 
resenting slavery politically, or wielding political power 
for the preservation or advancement of slavery. [C/. 6’.] 
Sla-VO'nl-an (sl&-v5'nT-an), ) a. 1. Of or [>ertaiiiing 
Sla-vonlo (slA-vSn^tk), i to Slavonia, or its in- 
habitants. 

2. Of or pertaining to tlie Slavs, or their langtiage. 
Sla-VO^ni-an, n. A native or inhabitant of Slavonia ; 
ethnologically, a Slav. 

Slav'O-phU (slSv'i-fTl or slSv'J-), I n. fiS'frrvic -f Gr. 
Slav'o-phile (siav'ft-fil or slSv'ft-), > ijn'Aos loving.] 
One, not being a Slav, who is interested in the develop- 
ment and prosperity of that race. 

Blaw (sift), n. [D. .vZo, contr. fr. saladCy OD. salact^ 
salad. See Salad.] Sliced cabbage served as a salad, 
cooked or uncookea. 

Blaw, Blaw^en (-en), obs. p. p. of Bleb, to slay. 

"With a aword drawn out he would have sUiw liimaclf. 

HVZ(' acvl, '27). 
Blay (slab V. t. [imp. Slew (slu) ; p. p. Slain (slan) ; 

r . pr. A VO. n. Slaying.] [OE. slan^ slim, sleen, sire, 
S. sledn to strike, beat, slay; akin to OFries. sla, I). 
slaan, 08. & OHG. slahan, G. schlagen, Teel, sla, Dan. 
slaae, 8w. ,ild, Goth, slahan; perhaps akin to L. lace- 
rare to tear to pieces, Gr. kaKL^nv, E. lacerate. Cf. 
Slaughter, Slbdok a hammer, Bley.] To put to death 
with a weapon, or by violence ; lienee, to kill ; to put an 
end to ; to destroy. 

With this sword tlien will I slay you both. Chaucer. 
1 will alay the last of them with the sword. ./Imo.'i lx. I. 
I ’ll alay more gazers than the busilisk. .SVaiA;. 

Syn. — To kill ; murder ; slaughter ; butcher. 

Slay'er (-er), n. One who slays ; a killer ; a mur- 
derer ; a destroyer of life. 

Bla'zy (sla'zj), a. See Sleazy. 

Ble (sl5), V. t. To slay. [Obs.^ Chaucer. 

Bloave (slov), 71. [Cf. Dan. sUitf, a knot loop, Sw. 
slej/, G. schlei/e a knot, sliding knot, and E. slijt, v. i.] 
(a) The knotted or entangled part of silk or thread, {b) 
Silk not yet twisted ; ttoas ; — called also sleave silk. 

Sleep that knits up the ravcll’d .slcace of care. ;ihak. 

Bleave, v. t. & P- P- Slkaved (slSvd) ; p. pr. A' 

vb. n. Sleavino.J To separate, as threads ; to divide, 
as a collrt(!tion of threads ; to sloy ; — a weaver’s term. 

Bloaved (slevd), «. Raw; not spun or wrouglit ; as. 
Heaved thread or silk. Ilolin.sficd. 

Blea^Zl-neaS (sle'zT-n8s), n. Quality of being sleazy. 
Blea^zy (sle'zy), a. [Cf. G. sckleissig worn out, 
threadbare, from schlcissen to slit, split, decay, or E. 
leasy.~\ Wanting firmness of texture or substance ; thin ; 
^msy ; as, .sleazy silk or muslin. [Spelt also .slazy.] 
Blod (sl0d}, n. [Akin to D. slede, O. sehUtten, OHG. 
slito, Icel. sleSi, 8w. slade, Dan. slivde, and E. slide, v. 
Boo Slide, and cf. Sleugb a vehicle, Sleigh.] 1. A ve- 
hicle on runners, used for conveying loads over the snow 
or ice ; — in England called sledge. 

2. A small, light vehicle witli runners, used, mostly by 
young persons, for sliding on snow or ice. 

Sled, V. t. [imp. A p. p. Sledded ; p. pr. & vb. 
Bled DING.] To convey or transport on a ^ed ; i 
wood or timber. 

Sled^dlng (-ding), n. 1. The act of transporting or 
riding on a sled. 

2. The state of the snow which admits of the running 
of sleds ; as, the sledding is good. 

Sledge (slSj), n. [Perhaps from sleds, pi. of .sled, 
confused with sledge a hammer. Bee 
Bled, n.] 1. A strong vehicle with low 
runners or low wheels ; or one without 
wheels or runners, made of plank slightly 
turned up at one end, used for trans- 
porting loads upon the snow, ice, or bare 
ground ; a sled. 

2. A hurdle on 
which, formerly, 
traitors were 
drawn to the 
place of execu- 
tion. fi^n^.] 

Sir W. Scott. 

3. A sleigh. 


ks, to sled 
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cards ; — called also old Hedge^ and all fours. 


Bltdge (slSj), V. i. & t. [imp. A p. p. BlbDobI) (sl81d) ; 
p. pr. A vb. n. BLEDaiNo.] To travel or convey m a 
sledge or sledges. Hoxcitt. 

Sledge, n. [AB. slecge, from sle&n to strike, beat. 
See Slay, v. t.l A large, heavy hammer, usually wielded 
with both hands ; — ctdlcd also sledge hammer. 

With his heavy ahedyt he can It beat, Spenser. 

Slee (sle), u. f. [See Slay.] To slay. [Obs."] Cfumctr. 

Sleek (slek), a. [Compar. Sleeker (-Sr); superl. 
Sickest.] [OE. slik ; akin to Icel. sllkr, and OK. 
sliken to glide, slide, G. schleichen, OHG. stlhhan, D. 
slik, slijk, mud, slime, and E. slink. Cf. Slick, Blink.] 

1. Having an oven, sinooth surface ; smooth ; hence, 

glossy ; 08, sleek hair. Chaucer. 

So Hteek her skin, so faultier was her make. Ih ydcn. 

2 . Nut rough or liarsh. 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek. JUilton. 

Sleek, adv. With ease and dexterity. [Low~\ 

Sleek, n. That which makes smooth ; varnish. [ii . ] 

Sleek, t>. t. [iwjp. & p. p. Bleeked (alekt) ; p. pr. A 
vb. n. Sleeking.] To make even and smooth ; to ren- 
der smooth, soft, and glossy ; to smooth over. 

Sleekiuu her soft alluring locks. Milton. 

Gentle, my lord, aleck o’er your rugged looks. Shak. 

Sleekay, adv. In a sleek manner ; smoothly. 

Sleek^neea, n. The quality or state of being sleek ; 
smoothuoss and gloasiimss of surface. 

Sleekly (-3^), a. 1. of a sleek, or smooth, and glossy 
appearance. Thomson. 

2. Fawning and deceitful ; sly. [/S^cof.l 

Sleep (slep), obs. imp. of Bleep. Slept. Chancer. 

Sleep, V. i. [imp. A p. p. aLKTT (slept) ; p. pr. A 
vb. n. 8LEEFIN0.I rOE. slmen, AB. slmpan ; nkin to 
OFries. .slepa, OS. .Japan, D. slapen, OHG. sla/an, O. 
schlafen, Goth, slepan, and 0. seJdaff slack, loose, and 
L. labi to glide, slide, labare to totter. Cf. Lapse.] 1. To 
take rest by a suspension of the voluntary exercise of the 
powers of the body and mind, and an apathy of the 
organs of sense ; to slumber. Chaucer. 

Watching at the liead of these that alcep. Milton. 

2. Figuratively: (a) To bo careless, inattentive, or 
unconcerned ; not to be vigilant ; to live thoughtlessly. 

Wc sleep over our happiness. Atterbury. 

(6) To be dead ; to lie in the grave. 

Them also which alcep in Jesus will God bring with him. 

1 Theas. Iv. 14. 

(c) To be, or appear to he, in rtipo.sc ; to be quiet ; to be 
unemployed, iiuus4id, or unagitatod ; to rest ; to lie dor- 
mant ; as, a question sleeps for the present ; the law .sleeps. 

How sweet the moonlight slcepn upon thin bank! Shak. 

Sl66p, V. t. 1. To be slumbering in ; — followed by a 
cognate object ; as, to .sleep a dreamless sleep. Tennyson. 

2 . To give sleep to ; to furnish with accommodations 
for sleeping; to lodge. [ii.J Jilacktv. Mag. 

To sloop away, to spend in sleep ; as, to sleep away pre- 
cious time. — To oloop off, to become free from by sleep ; 
as, to .sleep q/Z' drunkenness or fatigue. 

Sleep, n. [AS. .«/«!/> ; akin to OFries. .slip, OS. slap, D. 
.slaap, OHG. .sla/, G. .schlaf, Goth, slips. See Bleep, r. i.'] 
A natural and healthy, but temporary and iieriodical, 
suspension of the functions of the urgaim of sense, as well 
as of those of the voluntary and rational soul ; that state 
of the animal in which there is a lessened acuteness of 
sensory perception, a confusion of ideas, and a loss of 
mental control, followed by a more or less unconscious 
state. “ A man that waketh of his Chaucer. 

O alecp, thou apo of death. .Shak, 

Sleep Is attended by n relaxation of the mnscles. 
and the absence of voluntary activity for any rational 
object or purpose. The pulse is slower, the respiratory 
movements fewer in number but more profound, and 
there is less blood in the cerebral vessels. It is suscepti- 
ble of greater or loss intensity or completeness in its con- 
trol of the powers. 

Sleep of plants iltot.), a state of phuits, usually at night, 
when their Icalleta approach each other, and trie flowers 
close and droop, or are covered by the folded leaves. 

Syn. - Slumber ; repose ; rest ; nap ; doze ; drowse. 

Sloop'-at-noon' (slep'St-nor>n'), N. {Hot.) A plant 
( Tragopogon prafensi.s) wliich closes Its flowers at mid- 
day a kind of goat’s l>»!ard. I>r. Prior. 

Bleep'-oharged^ (-eliUrjd'), a. Heavy with sleep. 

Sleeker (-®r), n. 1. One who sloops ; a slumberer ; 
lieiice, a drone, or lazy person. 

2. That whicli lies dormant, as a law. [0&«.] Bacon. 

3. A sleeping car. [Colloq. U. .S.] 

4. (Xodl.) An animal that hibernates, as the bear. 

5. \ZoU.) (<t) a large fresh-water gobioid flsli {Kleo- 
tris dormatrix). (5) A nurse shark. See under Nurse. 

Sleepier, «. [Cf. Norw'. sleip a sleeper (a timber), as 
adj., slqipery, smooth. See Blape.] Bumething lying in 
a reclining posture or position. Specifically ; — 

{a) One of the pieces of timber, stone, or iron, on or 
near the level of the ground, for the support of some 
superstructure, to stei^y framework, to keep in place 
the rails of a railway, etc. ; a stringpiece. 

(6) One of the joists, or roughly shaped timbers, laid 
directly upon the ground, to receive the fiooring of the 
ground story, [f/. 6’.] 

(c) {Nani.) One of the knees which connect the tran- 
soms to the after tlmliers on the ship’s quarter. 

(d) {Naut.) The lowest, or bottom, tier of casks. 

Sleep'llll (-f\il), a. Strongly inclined to sleep ; very 

sleepy. — Sleep W'lieu, n. 

Bleep'l-ly (-I-iy), adv. In a sleepy manner ; drowsily. 

Sleep'l-neM, n. The quality or state of being sleepy. 
Sleep'ing, a. & n. from Blekf. 

Bleeping car, a railway car or carriage, arranged with 
apartments and berths for sleeping. — Bleeping partner 
( Com. ), a dormant partner. See under Dormant. -- Sleep- 
ing table (Mining), a stationary inclined platform on 
which pulverized ore is washed ; a kind of huddle. 


Disposed to sleep; sleepy; 


Sleeps (slSf/tsh), 
drowsy. 

Your akepiah, and more than sleepish, seourity. Ford. 

Slft^leM, a. 1. Having no sleep ; wakeful. 

2. Having uo rest ; perpetually agitated. ** Biscay’s 
sleepless bay.” Byron, 

— Sleepless-ly, adu. — Sleepaesi-ness, n. 

Slee^mark^en (-mark/cn), n. (Zo'ol.) Bee Ist Hao, 4. 

Sleep'wak'er (•wSk''8r), n. One in a state of mag- 
netic or mesmeric sleep. 

Sleep'wak^lng, n. The state of one moHinerized, or 
in a partial and morbid sloop. 

Bleep'walk^er (-wftk'Sr), n. One who walks in his 
sleep ; a somnambulist. 

Bleep^walk^illg, n. Walking in one’s sleep. 

Bleep'y (-y), a. [Compar. BLEEriKR ( T Sr) ; superl. 
Sleepiest.] [KB. slSipig. Beo Sleep, 7i.] 1. Drowsy; 
inclined to, or overcome by, sleep. Shak. 

Bhe waked licr crow. Pryden. 

2 . Tending to induce sleep ; soporiferous ; somnifer- 
ous ; os, a sleepy drink or potion. Chaucer. 

3. Dull ; lazy ; heavy ; sluggiHh. Shak. 

'Tib not alvcpy buBine** t 

But must be looked to spi edily and Btrongly. Shak. 

4. Characterized by an absonco of watclilulness ; as, 
sleepy security. 

Sleepy dnek (Zodl.), the ruddy duck. 

Sleep'y-hMd^ (-h8dO» n. 1. A sleepy person. 

To bed, to bed, saya Sleepyhead. Mother Gooac. 

2. (.^ooZ.) The ruddy duck. 

Blower (sle'Sr), n. A slayer. [Obs.^ Chaucer. 

Sleet (slSt), n. (Gun.) Tlie part of a mortar extend- 
ing from the cbamlier to the trunnions. 

Bleet, n. [OE. sleet ; akin to MHG. slbz, slbze, hail- 
stone, G. sehlosse ; of uncertain origin.] Hail or snow, 
mingled with rain, usually falling, or driven by the wind, 
in fine particles. 

Sleet, r. i. [imp. A p. v. Sleeted ; p. pr. A vb. n. 
Bleetino.] To snow or hail with a mixture of rain. 

Sleetoh (slSch), n. [Cf. Blush, Slutcii.] Mud or 
slime, such os that at the bottom of rivers. [iVcoZ.] 

Sleet'l-neflS (slel'I-nSs), n. The state of being sleety. 

, Sleet'y (-y), a. Of or pertaining to sleet ; character- 
ized by sleet ; as, a sleety storm ; sleety weather. 

Sleeve (slSv), n. Bee Slbave, untwisted thread. 

Sleeve, n. [OK. sleeve, sieve, AS. .slc/e, slp/e; akin 
to slifan to put on, to clothe ; (if. OD. sloove the turning 
up of ai^thing, alooven to turn up one’s sleeves, sieve a 
sleeve, u. schlnuhe a husk, pod.] 1. The part of a gar- 
ment wliich covers the arm ; os, the sleeve of a coat or 
a gown. Chaucer, 

2. A narrow channel of water. [iZ.] 

The Celtic Sea, called oftentimcB tlic Sleeve. Drayton. 

3. (Mach.) (a) A tubular part made to cover, sustain, 
or steady another part, or to form a connection between 
two parts. (Z>) A long bushing or thimble, os in the 
nave of a wheel, (c) A short piece of pipe used for cov- 
ering a joint, or forming a joint between the ends of two 
other pipes. 

Sleeve button, a detachable button to fasten the wrist- 
band or cull. — Sleeve links, two bars or buttons linked to- 
gether, and used to fasten a culf or wristband. — To laueh 
In the sleeve, to laugh privately or unpereeived, especially 
while apparently preserving a grave or serious domennor 
toward the person or persons laughed at ; that is, pcrliaps, 
originally, by hiding the face in the wide sleeves of former 
times. - To pin, or hong, on the sleeve of, to be, or make, 
dependent upon. 

Sloeve, t'. t. [imp. A p. p. Sleeved fhlSvd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Sleeving.] To furnish with sleeves; to put 
sleeves into ; as, to sleeve a coat. 

SlOEVed (slevd), a. Having sleeves; furnished with 
sleeves ; — often in composition ; as, long-.tZccr'ftfZ. 

Sleeve'llsll' (slev^fTsh'), n. (Zodl.) A squid. 

Sleeve^hand^ (-hfiud^), n. The part of a sleeve near- 
est the hand ; a cuff or wristband. [DZ/s.] Shak. 

Sleeveless, a. [AS. aZc/Zcus.] 1. Having no sleeves. 

2. Wanting a cover, pretext, or palliation ; unreason- 
able ; profitless ; bootless ; useless. [G6 j.] Shak. 

The vexation of a erriuid. Jip. Warhurton. 

Sleid (slad), V. t. [imp. A p. p. Bleided ; p. pr. A 
vb. n. Sleidino.] [See Bley.] To sley, or prepare for 
use in the weaver’s sley, or slale. Gower. 

Sleigh (b 15 or all), «. Sly. Chancer. 

Sleigh (slR), n. [Cf. D. A LG. slede, slee, Icel. sle!Si. 
Bee Bled.] A voliicle moved on runners, and used for 
transporting per- 
sons or goods on 
snow or ice ; — in 
England commonly 
called a sledge. 

Blelgh bell, a small 
bell attached either 
to a horse when 
drawing a sleigh, 
or to the sleigh it- 
self ; especially, a 

f lobular bell with a 
oose ball which 
plays inside instead Sleigh, 

of a clapper. 

Sleigh'lng, n. 1. Tlie act of riding in a sloigli. 

2 . Tlie state of the snow or ice which admits of run- 
ning sleighs. 

Sleight (slit), n. [OE. sleighte, sleikte, sleithe, Icel. 
sla'gS(toT slcp.gS) sljmess, cunning, fr. slvcgr (for sUrgr) 
sly, cunning. 8 ^ Sly.] 1. Cunning; craft; artful 
practice. [06^.] ” His and his covin.” Chaucer. 

2 . An artful trick ; sly artifice ; a feat so dexterous 
that the manner of performance escapes observation. 

The world hath many auhtlc slciffhta. Latimer. 

3. Dexterous practice ; dexterity ; skill. Chancer. 
** The juggler’s sleight. ” Bud ibros. 

Sleight of hand, legerdemain ; prestldiptatioii. 
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Slalght'llll (fcHt'ful), a. Cunning ; dexterous. [Obs.l 
Slelghtl'lT (-T-15'), (i<{v. Cunningly. JiulocL 

Slelgbt'y ('5^). Cunning ; sJy. lluloet. 

Slen^der (sJgnMer), a. iCornpar. Hlknobbbr (-5r) ; 
siipcrl. Slbndeukst.] [OE. tlendrf, sclendre, fr. OD. 
slimier tliiii, hliMKlur, jK-'rhapB through a French form ; 
cf. ()I>. xlinderm, slidderen. to creep; peril, akin to E. 
slide.] 1. Siimll or narrow in proiKirtion to the length or 
the Jieiglit; not thick; slim; as, a .s/enrfer stem or stalk 
of a plant. “ A slender, choleric man.” Chaucer. 

She. ax a vei! dowTi to the dmder waist, 

Her iiiiadorm-d i;olden tresses wore. Milton. 

2. Weak ; feeble ; not strong ; slight ; as, slender hope ; 
a slender constitution. 

Mighty hearts ore held in oh;’»n/er chains. Pope. 

They have inferred much from alnider prcmiHca. ,/. II. Ncinmtn. 

The slender utterance of the Consonant*. J. Jiyrnc. 

3. Moderate ; trivial ; Inconsiderable ; slight ; as, a 
man of slender intelligence. 

A sh udrr degree df pntience will enable him to enjoy hotli 
the humor ami the puthos. Hir O'. Scott. 

4. Hiiiall ; inadequate ; inoager ; pitiful ; as, slender 
means of support ; a slender jdttaiuai. 

Frequent begging miiken.'^ffOiffer alms. Fuller. 
6. Spare ; abstemioim ; frugal ; as, a slender diet. 

I'lie go^xl OstoiiuB often deigned 
To grncG my nhinler tahle with liia presence. Philip.^. 

6. (Phon.) Uttered with a thin tone; — the oiiposite 
of broad ; as, the .dender vowels long e and t. 

— Slen^der-iy, adv. — Slen'der-ness, n. 

Slent n. A' V. See Slant. [f>5.v.] 

Slop fd/.v. imp. of Slrkp. Sh'pt. Chaucer. 
Sle pez^ (sle-jiSts'), n. ( Rush. slie]tets\] {Zo'dl.) A 
burrow ing rodent {Sjmlax typhlus), native of Russia and 
Asia Minor. It lias tlie general appearance of a mole, 
and is dcHt.itute of eyes. Called also mole rut. 

Slept (slSpt), imp. & p. p. of Hlekp. 

Sleuth (slutli), n. (loci. jMA. See Slot a track.] 
The track of man or beast os followed by the Hi'ent. 
[.SVof.] JJalliieell. 

Sleuth^OUnd^ (-bound')* n. [See Sleuth, and cf. 
Slothound.] {Zo'dl.) A hound that tracks animals by 
the scent ; speiuHcally, a bloodhound. [Spelt variously 
slonfhhound, sluthhound, etc.] 

Slow (slii), imp. of BlaY. 

Slew, r. t. See Slur. 

Slewed (sliid), u. Somewhat drunk. fA/ft??//] 

Slowlh (sluth), «. Sloth ; idlonoBS. [05^.] Cdiuucer. 
Sloy (sla), n. [AS. she, fr. sle/m to strike. See Slay, 
V. f.] 1. A weaver’s reed. [Si)elt also 

2. A guideway in a knitting machine. Knight. 

Sley, r. t. To separate or part tho threads of, and 
arrange them in a reed ; — a term used by weavers. See 
Slewe, and Sleid. 

SUbn»er (slll/ber), a. Slippery. [0?>i.] Holland. 
Slloe (slis), 71. [OK. slice, se.lice, OF. esclice, from es- 
clicier, esclichicr, to break to iiieces, of Oonnan origin ; 
cf. OHO. sllsttn to split, slit, tear, 0. sehle.is.sen to slit. 
See Slit, v. t.] 1. A thin, broad piece cut off ; as, a 
slice of ba(!on ; a slice of cheese ; a .slice of bread. 

2. That which is thin and broad, like a slice. Specific- 
ally: (o) A broad, thin piece of plaster, {h) A salver, 
jilatter, or tray. [06^.] (c) A knife with a thin, broad 
lilado for taking up or serving fish ; also, a spatula for 
fifire.adirig anything, as paint or ink. {d) A plate of iron 
w itb a handle, forming a kind of cliisel, or a spadcliko 
imphnnent, variously proportioned, and used for various 
purposes, as for stripping the planking from a vessel’s 
side, for cutting blnhhor from a whale, or for stirring a 
fire of cJials ; a slice bar; a peel; a fire shovel, [^Cant] 
{e) {Shipbuilding) One of the wedges by which the 
cradle and the ship are lifted clear of tho building blocks 
to ]irepare for launching. (/) {Printing) A removable 
sliding bottom to a galley. 

Slic« bar, a kind of fire iron resembling a poker, with 
a broad, flat end, for stirring a firu of <maTs, and clearing 
it and the grate bars from clinkers, ashes, etc. ; a slice. 

SUce, u. t. [im/). An. p. Sliced (slist) ; p. pr. A vb. 
n. Slicing (sli'sTng).J 1. To cut into tliin pieces, or to 
cut off a thin, broad pie(;e from. 

2. To cut into parts ; to divide. 

3. To clear by means of a slice bar, as a Are or the 
grate bars of a furnace. 

Sll^Oer (sli'ser), ri. One who, or tliat which, slices ; 
spt^cifioally, the circular .saw of the lapidary. 

Slloh (slTch), Slick (silk), 7?.. {Metal.) See SciiLicn. 
Slick (slTk), o. [Soe Sleek.] Sleek ; smooth. “Both 
slick and dainty.” Chapman. 

Slick, t\ t. To make sleek or smooth. “ Slicked all 
with sweet oil.” Chapman, 

Slick, n. {Joinery) A wide paring chiflel, 

SUck'en (-#!iO, a. Sleek; smooth. \^Prov. Eng."} 
SUok'ens (-miz), n. [Cf. Slick, ti.] {Mining) The 
pulverized matter bom a (piartz mill, or the lighter soil 
of hydraulic mines. [Local, U. A'.] 

SUok'en-lides^ (-en-sidz'), n. 1. Tho smooth, stri- 
ated, or partially polished surfaces of a fissure or seam, 
supposed to have boon produced by tho sliding of one ! 
surface on another. 

2. A variety of galena found in Derbyshire, England ; 
— so called by workmen. 

SUck'er (-^r), n. That which makes smooth or sleek. 1 
Speciflcally : {a) A kind of burnisher for leather, {b) 
{Founding) A curved tool for smoothing the surfaces of 
a mold after llio w’ithdrawal of the pattern. 

8Uok'inff,n. 1. The act or process of smoothing. 

2. pi. {Min.) Narrow veins of ore. 

Sliok'nOM, n. The state or quality of being slick ; 
smoothness; Meekness. 

Slid (slid), imp. &p. p. of Slide. 

Slld^den (-d'n), p. p. of SuDE, 


SUd'der (slYdMSr), 

> slide with interruption. 


V. i.l To e 


i. [AS. ilideriffn. Bee Btioi, 


d^der, SUd'der 


iuterrupti 

-ly, 


[Obs.'] Dry den. 

' ■ B. slUl 


i'der-y (-y), a. [as. sUdor. 


See Slidb, v. t.] Slip^ry. lObs.^ 

To a drunk man tho way ia tlidder. Chaucer. 

Slide (slid), t>. i. [imp. Slid (slid); p. p. Slidden 
(slTd'd’n), Bud; p. pr. & vb. n. Slidino (slid'Tng).] 
[OE. sliden, AS. slldtitt; akin to MHG. sliten, also to 
AS. slidor slipiiery, K. sled, Lith. slidus slipjiory. Cf. 
Sled.] 1. To move along the surface of any body by slip- 
ping, or without walking or rolling; to slip; to glide; 
as, snow slides down tho mountain’s side. 

2. Especially, to move over snow or ice with a smooth, 
uninterrupted motion, as on a sled moving by the force 
of gravity, or on the feet. 

'I'hcy hutlu* in summer, and in winter slide. Waller. 

3. To pass inadvertently. 

Beware tliou slide not by it. Fcclus. xxviii. 2fi. 


4. To pass along smoothly or iinobscrvedly ; to move 
gently onward without friction or hindrance ; as, a ship 
or boat slides through the water. 

Ages shall .dale away without perceiving. Drydcn. 
Part* anHWcriug parts shall slide into u wiiole. J'ujjc. 
6. To slip when walking or standing ; to fall. 

Their foot bIuiH slide in duo time. Ik nt. xxxii. Jl'. 


6. {Mus.) To pass from oue note to another w ith no 
perceptible cessation of Heund. . 

7. To pass out of one’s thought as not being of any 
consequence. [Obs. or Colloq.] 

With good hope let he sorrov.' slide. Chourev. 
With a calm carelessneKs letting 4'verythiiig slide. Sir /’. Sohicy. 


Slide, V. t. 1. To cause to slide ; to thrust along ; as, 
to .dide one piece of timber along another. 

2 . To pass or put imperceptibly; to slip; as, to slide 
in a word to vary the sense of a. question. 

Slide, n. [AS. slide.] 1. The act of sliding; a.s, a 
slide on the ice. 

2. Smooth, even passage or progress. 

A better slitle into their busincBB. Paeon. 


3. That on which anything moves by sliding. Speciflc- 
ally : {a) An inclined plane on which heavy bodies slide 
by the force of gravity, esp. one constructed on a moun- 
tain side for conveying logs by sliding them dowm. {b) A 
surface of ice or snow on which children slide for luuuse- 
inent. 

4. Tliat whicli operates by sliding. Siieciflcally ; {a) 
A covor which opens or closes an nporturo by sliding 
over it. (5) {Mach.) A moving piece which is guided 
by a part or parts along which it slides, (c) A clasp or 
brooch for a belt, or the like. 

6. A plate or slip of glass on which is a pii’ture or 
delineation to be exhibited by means of a magic lantern, 
Btcroopticon, or tho like ; a plate on which is an object 
to be examined with a microscope. 

6. The descent of a mass of earth, rock, or snow dowm 
a hill or mountain side ; as, a land .dide, or a snow .dale ; 
also, tho track of bare rock left a land slide. 

7. {Qeol.) A small dislocation m beds of rock along a 

line of fissure. Dana. 

8. {Mas.) {a) A grace consisting of two or more small 
notes moving by conjoint degrees, and leading to a prin- 
cipal note either above or below, {b) An apparatus in 
the trumpet and trombone by which the sounding tul)e 
is lengthened and shortenod so as to produce tho tones 
between the fundamental and its harmonics. 

9. {Phonetics) A souml whicIi, l)y a gradual change in 
tho position of tho vocal organs, passes impcrccqitibly 
into another sound. 

10. {Steam Engine) {a) Same as Guide bar, under 
Guide, {b) A slide valve. 


Slide box ( Steam Engine), a steam chest. Bee under 
Steam. - Slide lathe, an engine lathe. Bee under Lathe. 

Slide rail, a transfer table. See under Transfek. - 
Slide rent ( Turning a contrivance for holding, mov- 

ing, and guiding, tho cutting tool, made to slide on ways 
or guides by screws or otlierwise, and having otmipnmid 
motion. — Slide rale, a mathematical instrument consist- 
ing of two parts, one of which slides upon the other, for 
the mechanical iM^rformaiice of addition and subtraction, 
and, by means or logarithmic scales, of multiplication and 
‘livision. — Slide valve, (nr) Any valve whicli opens aiul 
closes a passageway by sliding over a port, (b) A partic- 
ular kind of sliding valve, often used in steam engine.^ 
for admitting steam to the piston and releasing it, alter- 
nately, having a cuplike cavity in its face, through which 
tho exhaust 
steam passes. 

It is situated in 
tho steam cliest, 
and moved by 
the valve gear. 

It is some- 
times called a 
D valre, — a 
name which is 
also applied to 
a Hcmicylin- 
drical pii»e 
used as a 
sliding valve. 

In the illus- 
tration, a is tlie 
cylinder of a 
steam engine, in 
which plays the 
piston p; b tho 
steam chest, rec-eiving its supply from the pipe /, and 
containing the slide valve Sj which is shown os Emitting 
steam to one end of tho cylinder through the port e, and 
oi)einng commuiilcaiion between the exhaust passage / 
and the port c, for the release of steam from the oppo- 
site end of the < dinder. 



Slide Valve. 


Slide'gjoat (-gr^t' or -grSt'), n. The gome of shovel- 
board. [G^.^.] 

SUd'er (slld'Sr), a. Bee Sliddxr. [06j.] Chaucer. 
SUd'or, n. 1. One who, or that wliich, slides ; espe- 
cially, a sliding part of an instrument or niaciiine. 


2. The red-bellled tonmpin (Pteudempt nt^ 

gosa). [Local, U. <5.] 

Slider pump, a form of rotary pump. 

SUd'lnc (sliding), a. 1. That slides or slips ; glid- 
ing ; mo^g smoothly. 

2 . Slippery ; elusory. [Obs.] 

That sliding Bcicnct- hath me made so bare. Chaucer. 

BUdlnx friction (Mech.), the resistance one body meets 
with in sliding along the surface of another, as distin- 
guished from rollina /rtWton. — Sliding gunter {Nnut.)^ 
a topmast arranged with metallic fittings so as to be 
hoisted and lowered by means of halyards. -- Sliding keel 
(i\aut.), a movable keel, similar to a centerboard. -- Slid- 
ing pair. {Mech.) See the Note under Pair, n., 7. — 
Sliding rale. Same os Slide rule, under Slide, n. — Slid- 
ing icole. (a) A scale for raising or lowering imposts in 
proportion to the fall or rise of prices. (6) A variable 
scale of wages or of prices, (c) A slide rule. — BUdii^ 
ways {Eaut. ), the timber guides used in launching a vessel. 

Sli-dom'e-ter (Blt-d6m'&-ter), n. [Slide -{- •meter.] 
An instrument for indicating and recording shocks to 
railway cars occasioned by suildeu stopping. 

Slight (slit), n. Sleight. Spenser. 

Slight, V. t. [Cf. D. slechten to level, to demolish.] 

1. To overthrow ; to demolish. [G^*.] Clarendon. 

2. To make even or level. [05 a.] Hexham. 

3. To throw heedlessly. [Obs.] 

The rogue slighted me into the river. Shak. 

Slight (slit), ft. [Compar. Slighter (-Sr); superl. 
SnoHTEST,] [OK. aZ/j/, sleght, probably from 01). slicht, 
slechf, simple, plain, D. sleeht; akin to OFries. slinht, G. 
srhlecht, sold ir lit, OHO. slcht smooth, simple, led. slcttr 
smooth, Bw. slat, Goth. .slaUits ; of uncertain origin.] 

1. Not decidedly marked; not forcible; inconsidera- 

ble ; unimportant ; insignificant ; not severe ; weak ; 
gentle ; — applied in a great variety of circumstances; 
as, a slight (/. e., feeble) effort ; a slipht {i. e., perishable) 
structure ; a slight (/. e,, not deep) impression ; a slight 
{t. e., not convincing) argument ; a slight (/. e., not thor- 
ough) examination ; slight {i. e. , not severe) pain, and the 
like. “ At one .s7vV///f bound.” Milton. 

Slight ih tho subject, hut not so the prniBc, Pope. 

Some firmly embrace doctrines upon slight gruuud*. Locke. 

2 . Not stout or heavy ; slender, 

IIi« own figure, which wub furincrly so slight. Sir W. Scott. 

3. Foolish ; silly ; weak in intellect. Hudibras. 

Slight, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Slighted ; p. pr. & vb. n. 

Slighting.] To disregard, as of little value and un- 
worthy of notice ; to make light of ; os, to slight tho di- 
vine commands. Milton. 

Thn wretch who slights the bounty of the BkicB. Cowper. 

To slight off, to treat slightingly ; to drive off ; to re- 
move, (/£.]— To slight over, to run over in haste; to 
l>erform sui>crflcially ; to treat carelessly ; as, to slight 
over u theme. ** They will but slight it ot'cr.” Bacon. 

Syn, ■ To neglect; disregard; disdain; scorn.— 
Slight, Neglect. To slight is stronger than to neglect. 
Wo may 7?er//e(7 a duty or jierson from inconsidorateness, 
or from being over-occupied in other conoifrns. To slight 
is always a positive and intentional act, resulting from 
feelings of dislike or contempt. We ought to put a kind 
construction on what appears neglect on tho part of a 
friend ; but when he slights us, it is obvious that he is our 
friend no longer. 

Hpware . . . IcRt the like hefnll . . . 

If they trnuKgrcBR and slight tliiil Bole command. Milton. 
1'hiH my lonp-Buffernnce, mul m.v day of grace, 

TIiorc ivlio neglect and scorn blitill never tustc. Milton. 

SUght, n. The act of slighting ; the inanitestation of 
a moderate degree of contempt, as by neglect or over- 
sight ; neglect ; indignity. 

Syn. — Neglect ; disregard ; inattention ; contempt; 
disdain ; scorn ; disgrace ; indignity ; disparagement. 

SUght, adv. Slightly. [Obs. or Poetic] 

Think not nn slight of glory. Milton. 

SUght^on (slit'’n), V. t. To slight. [OZ^A.] B. Jonson. 

Sllght'er (-(ir), n. One wlio slights. 

Slight^tol (-ful), a. See Sleightful. [G6a.1 

Blight^ing. a. Characterized by neglect or disregard. 

Sllght^lng-ly, adv. In a slighting manner. 

SUght'ly, adv. 1. In a sliglit manner. 

2. Slightingly; negligently. [OZia.] Shak. 

Slight'neSB, n. Tlic quality or state of being slight ; 
slenderness; feebleness; snperficluUty ; also, formerly, 
negligence ; indifference ; disregard. 

SUght'y(-y), a. Blight. [05.7.] Eckard. 

Slit (silk), fl. [Sec Such.] Such. [O^a, or Nco/.] 
Used by Chaucer as of the Northern dialect. 

Slik'en-si4eB% n. Same as Sliokensides. 

SUly (Mn' 15 ’), Siio Slyi.y. South. 

Slim (slim), a. [Compar. Slimmer (-inSr); superl. 
Slimmest.] [Formerly, bad, worthless, weak, slight, 
awry, fr. D. slim ; akin to G. schlimm, MHG. slimp ob- 
lique, awry ; of uncertain origin. Tho meaning of the 
English word seems to have been influenced by slender.] 

1. Worthless; bad. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] 

2 . Weak; slight; unsubstantial; poor; as, a aZ/tti ar- 
gument. “ That was a AZi7n excuse.” Barrow. 

3. Of small diameter or thickness in proportion to the 

heiglit or length ; slender ; as, a slim person ; a slim. 
tree. Grose. 

Slime (slim), n. [OE. .dim, AS. slim; akin to D. 
slijm, G. .sehleim, MHG. slim, OITG. sllmen to make 
smooth, Icol. slim slime, Dan. sliim; cf. L. limare to 
file, polisli, levis smooth, Gr, Aelov ; or cf. L. limus mud.] 

1. Soft, moist earth or clay, having an adhesive qual- 
ity ; viscous mud. 

Ab It [Nilu*] ebbs, tho Bcedsmau 
Upon the slime, and ooze BcatterB hin grain. Shak. 

2 . Any mucilaginous or glutinous substance ; any sub- 
stance of a dirty nature, that is moist, soft, and adhesive. 

3. {Script.) Bitumen. [Arcluiic] 

Slime hiid they for mortar. Oat. xl. S. 
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pi* {Mining) Mud containing metallic ore) obtained 
in the preparatory dressing. Pryee, 

6> (Physiol.) A mucuslike substance which exudes 
from the bodies of certain animals. Goldsmith. 

Slime eel. {ZoU.) Bee let Haq, 4. — Slime pit« a pit for 
the collection of slime or bitumen. 

SUme (slim), V. t, [imp. & p. p. Slimed (sllmd) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Slimino. 1 To smear with slime. Tennyson. 
SUm^-ly (slim'I-ly), adv. In a slimy manner. 
Blim'l-lieM, n. The quality or state of being slimy. 
Slimdy (BlYmM5f), adv. In a state of slimness ; in a 
slim manner ; slenderly. 

Slim'neSB, n. The quality or state of being slim. 
BUm'iy (-zj), a. Flimsy ; frail. [Colloq. U. iS.] 
SUm'y (slim'y), a. [Comjmr. Sumirr (-T-§r) ; stiperl. 
Blimusst.] Of or pertaming to slime ; resembling slime ; 
of the nature of slime ; viscous ; glutinous ; also, coyercwi 
or daubed with slime ; yielding, or abounding in, slime. 
Slimy thlngt did crawl with legs 
Upon the alimy sea. Coleridyt. 

Bli^esa (sll^nSs), n. Bee Slyness. 

SlllIK (slTng), n. [OE. slinge ; akin to OD. slinge^ D. 
slinger^ OIIG. slinga; cf. OF. e.slingue^ of German ori- 
gin. Bee Blino, t’. f.] 1. An instrument for throwing 
stones or other missiles, consisting of a short strap with 
two strings fastened to its ends, or with a string fastened 
to one end and a light stick to the other. The nilssile 
being lodged in a hole in the strap, the ends of the string 
are taken in the hand, and the whole whirle<l rapidly 
round until, by loosing one end, the missile is let fly with 
centrifugal force. 

2. Tljo act or motion of hurling as with a sling; a 
throw ; figuratively, a stroke. 

The alings and arrows of outrageous fortune. .Sftak. 

At one Idling 

Of thy victorious arm, well-pleusing Hon. Milton. 

' 3. A contrivance for sustaining anything by suspen- 
sion ; as : (n) A kind of hanging bandage put 
around the neck, In which a wounded arm or 
hand is supported. (6) A loop of rope,, or a 
rope or cludn with hooks, for suspending a 
barrel, bale, or other heavy object, in hoist- 
ing or lowering, (c) A strap attached to a 
firearm, for suapondiug it from the shoulder. 

(d) {Naut.) A band of rope or iron for secur- 
ing a yard to a mast ; — cliiefly in the plural. 

Bling cart, a kind of cart used to transport 
cannon and their carriages, large stones, ina- 
chines, etc., the objects transported being hurrei 
sbmg, or suspended by a cliain attached to the 
axletree. — Sling dog, one of a pair of iron hooks used as 
part of a sling. See def. 3 ib) above. 

SUng, V. t. [imp. Sumo (siting). Archaic Slano 
(slKng) ; p. p. Sluno ; p. pr. & vb. n. Blinoino.] [AB, 
slingan ; akin to T). slingeren, G. schlingen^ to w ind, to 
twist, to creep, OHG. slingan to wind, to twist, to move 
to and fro, Icel. slyngva^ .<tlongva, to sling, Sw. .dunga, 
Dan. slynge. Litli. slhikti to creep.] 1. To throw with 
a sling. “ Every one could sling stouoa at an hairbreadth, 
and not miss.” Judg. xx, 10. 

2. To throw ; to luirl ; to cast. Addison. 

3. To hang so as to swing ; os, to sling a pack. 

4. {Naut.) To pass a roi>e round, as a cask, gun, etc., 
preparatory to attaching a hoisting or lowering tac^kle. 

Sling, n. [Cf. G. schlingen to swallow.] A drink 
coin posed of siiirit (usually gin) and water sweetened. 
SUng^er (-er), n. One who slings, or uses a sling. 
Blink (slink), V. i. [^imp. Slunk (slQnk), Archaic. 
Blank (slSnk^ ; p. p. Slunk ; p. pr. & vh. w. Blinking.] 
f AB, .dincdii ; probably akin to G. schteichen, E. sleek. 
Bee Sleek, a.] 1. To creep away meanly ; to steal .away ; 
to sneak. ” To away and hide.” Tale oj Beryn. 

Hack to tlie thicket slunk 

The guilty »erjient. Milton. 

There were somo few who slunk obliquely from thorn ax they 
paBBeil. Land or. 

2. To miscarry ; — said of female beasts. 

Slink, V. t. To cast prematurely ; — said of female 
beasts ; as, a cow that slink.<i her calf. 

Slink, a. 1. Produced prenjaturely ; as, a slink calf. 
2. Thin ; lean. [tS’ccf.] 

Slink, n. 1. The young of a beast brought forth 
prematurely, esp. a calf brought forth before its time. 

2. A tliioVish follow ; a sneak, [l^rov. Eng. A Scot.'] 
Sllnk'y (-3^), a. Thin ; lank. [Prov. Eng. .t U. S.] 
SUp (slip), r. i. [imp. & p. p. Slipped (sllpt) ; p. 
r. & vh. n. Slipping.] [OE. slippen; akin to LO. Si 
. slippen, MHG. .dip/en (cf. Dim. slippe, Sw. slippa, 
Icel. slrppa), and fr. OE. sHpeti., AS. sllpan (in comp.), 
akin to G. schldjcn to slide, glide, drag, whet, OHO. .v/T- 
/an to slide, glide, make smooth, Icel. slipa to whet ; 
cf. also AB. slrtpan, Goth, slinpan^ OS, slopian^ OHG. 
sliofaiiy G. schlicfen^ schlupfen, which somn to come 
from a somewhat dillerent root form. Cf. Slope, n.] 

1. To move along the surface of a thing without bound- 
ing, rolling, or stepping ; to slide ; to glide. 

2. To slide ; to lose one’s footing (»r one’s hold ; not to 
tread firmly ; as, it is necessary to walk carefully lest the 
foot should slip. 

3. To move or fly (out of place); to shoot often 
with only offy etc. ; as, a bone may slip out of its place. 

4. To depart j withdraw, enter, appear, intrude, or es- 
cape as if by sliding ; to go or come in a quiet, furtive 
manner ; as, some errors slipped into the work. 

Thus one tradnsman slips away, 

To give hii partner fairer play. Prior. 

Thrice the flitting shadow slipped away. Diyden. 
6. To err ; to fall into error or fault. 

There is one that slippeth in his speech, but not from his 
heart. Ecclus. xix. 16. 

To 1st slip, to loose from the slip or noose, as a bound ; 
to allow to escape. 

Cry, navoc,” and let slip the dogs of war. Shah. 


Slip (slip), r. t. 1. To cause to move smoothly and 
quickly ; to slide ; to convey gently or secretly. 

He tried to dip a powder into her drink. Arbuthnot. 

2. To omit ; to lose by negligence. 

And dip no advantage 

1 hat may sccurv you. Ji. Joneon. 

3. To out slips from ; to cut ; to take off ; to make a 
slip or slips of ; as, to slip a piece of cloth or paper. 

The branches also may be slijgKd and planted. Mortimer. 

4. To let loose in pursuit of game, as a greyhound. 

Lucentio slipped me like his greyhound. Shuk. 

6. To cause to slip or slide off, or out of place ; as, a 
horse .dips his bridle ; a dog slips his collar. 

6 . To bring forth (young) prematurely ; to slink. 

To allp a cable. (Naut.) Bee under Cable. — To slip off, 
to take otf quickly ; as, to slij) ojj a coat. — To slip on, to 
put on in haste or loosely ; as, to .dip on a gown or coat. 

Slip, n. [AS. .slipcy slip,] 1. The act of slipping ; 
as, a sli}} on the ice. 

2. An unintentional error or fault ; a false step. 

I his good man's altp mended hlx pace to imirrj'rdftin. Fuller'. 

3. A twig separated from the umin stock ; a cutting ; 
a scion ; hence, a descendant ; as, a slip from a vine. 

A native slip to ub from foreign seeds. ShaJe. 

Tlu' girlish slip of a Sicilian bride. It. Browning. 

4. A slender piece ; a strip ; as, a slip of paper. 

Moonlit slips of silver cloud. Tennyfon. 

A thin slip of a girl, like n new' moon 

Sure to be rounded Into beauty soon. Longfellow. 

6. A leash or string by which a dog is hold ; — so 
called from its being made in such a manner as to slip, 
or become loose, by rolaxation of the hand. 

We stalked over the extensive plains with Klllbuek and Ltum 
in the slips, in search of deer. Air A’. Baker. 

6 . An escape ; a secret or unexpected desertion ; as, 

to give one the slip. Shak. 

7. {Print.) A portion of the columns of a newspaper 
or other work struck off by itself ; a proof from a col- 
umn of type when set up and in tlic galley. 

8 . Any covering easily slipped on. Specifically : (o) A 
loose garment worn by a woman, {b) A child’s pinafore, 
(c) An outside covering or case ; as, a pillow .dij). {d) 
The slip or sheath of a sword, and the like. [A’.J 

0. A counterfeit piece of monej', being brass covered 
with silver. [05.v.] Bhnk. 

10. Matter fotuui In troughs of grindstones after the 
grinding of edge tools. [J^ror. Ettg.] Nir W. Petty. 

11. Totters’ clay in a very limiid state, used for the 
decoration of ceramic ware, and also as a cement for 
hamllca and other applied parts. 

12. A particular quantity of yam. [Prov. Eng.] 

13. An inclined plane on wliich a vessel is built, or 
upon which it is hauled for repair. 

14. An opening or spatu*, for vessels to lie in, between 
wharves or in a dock ; as, Peck slip. [E. B.] 

15 A narrow passage between buildings. [Eng.] 

10. A long scat or narrow pew in churches, often 
without a door. [f/. A'.] 

17. {Mming) A dislocation of a lead, destroying con- 
tinuity. Knight. 

18. {Engin.) The motion of the center of resistance 
of the float of a paddle wheel, or tlte blade of an oar, 
through the water horizont.ally, or the difforen<*e be- 
tween a vesisd’s actual speed and the speed which she 
would have if the propelling instrument acted upon a 
solid ; also, the velocity, relatively to still water, of the 
backward curnmt of water produced by tlie projwller. 

19. (Zo'ol. ) A fish, the sole. 

20. (Cricket) A fielder stationed on the off side and 
to the rear of the batsman. There are usually two of 
them, colled respectively shojt slip, and long slip. 

To give one the Blip, to slip away from one ; to elude 
one. — Blip dock. See mider Dock. — Blip link {Mach.), a 
connecting link so arranged as to allow some play of the 
parts, to avoid coucu88i«m. — Slip rope (Naut.). a roiie by 
which a ('able is secured preparatory to slipping. Totten. 

— Slip stopper (Naut.), an arrangement for letting go the 
anci»or suddenly. 

SUp^Miard^ ( bordOi n. A board sliding in grooves. 

SUp'COaP cheese^ (-kot' chiiz'). A rich variety of 
new cheese, resembling butter, but white. Jf alii well. 

SlllfOB (slips), 71. pi. [Cf. Slip, v.] Sledge runners on 
whi< l» a skip is dragged in a mine. 

SliplmoU (slTp'nSP), n. A knot which slips along 
the rope or line around which it is made. 

Slip'-on' (-I'm'), n. A kind of overcoat worn upon the 
shoulders in the manner of a cloak. [*SVof.] 

Sllp^page (-pftj ; 48), n. The act of slipping ; also, the 
amount of slipping. 

Sllp'per (-l»«r), w. 1. One w'ho, or that w'hich, slips. 

2. A kind of light shoo, which may be slipped on with 
ease, and worn in undress ; a slipshoe. 

3. A kind of apron or pinafore for children. 

4. A kind of brake or shoe for a w’agon wheel. 

6. {Mach.) A piece, usually a plate, applied to a slid- 
ing piece, to receive wear and afford a moans of adjust- 
ment ; — also called shoe, and gib. 

814>per animalcule iZo'dl.). a ciliated infusorian of the 
genus f^ara7»cetttrw. — Blippsr flower. (Hot.) Blipperwort. 

— Slipper limpet, or Slipper shell (Zo6l.)y a boat shell. 

SUp^per, a. [AB. j/(p«r.] Slippery. [Oi>j.] 

O ! truBtloBS Btate of earthly things, and slipper hope 

Of mortal men. iSpertser. 

SUp^pered (-p5rd), a. Wearing sllppera. Shak. 

SUp'per-My (-pSr-T-lj^), adv, in a slippery manner. 

SUp'per-i-neu, n. The quality of being slippery. 

SUp'per-ness, n. Bllpperinesa. [06.?.] 

SUp'per-wort' (-wfirt/), n. (Bot.) Bee Calceolaria. 

Sli^per-y (-5^), a. [S^ Slipper, a.] 1. Having the 
quality oppoalte to adhesiveness; allowing or causing 
anything to slip or move smoothly, rapidly, and easily 
upon the surface ; smooth ; glib ; as, oily substances 
render things slippery. 



2. Not affording firm ground for confidencd ; as, a 
slippery promise. 

The slippery topa of human state. Cowley. 

3. Not easily held ; liable or apt to slip away. 

The slipjwvy god will try to loowj his hold. Di'pden. 

4 . Liable to slip ; not standing firm. Shak. 

5. Unstable; changeable; mutable; uncertain; incon- 
stant ; fickle. “ The slippery state of kings.” Denham. 

6. UiK^crtain in effect. JjKstrange, 

7. Wanton; unchaste; loose in morals. Shak. 

Slippery elm. (Ikit.) (a) An American tree ( Ulmns fulra) 

with a mucilaginous and slightly aromatic inner bark 
winch is sometimes used medicinally ; also, the inner 
bark itself. (6) A malvaceous shrub { Fremont ia Vali/or* 
nica ) ; — so called on the Pacific coast. 


Slip'pl-neM (slIp'pT -nCs), n. Slipporiness. fjR.] 
” The slippiness of tlie way.” Sir IP. Scott, 

SlJP'Py (-Pj^)* «• [AS. ^7j><“flr.] Slippery. 

Slip^snod'' l-shOd'), a. 1. Wearing slioes or slippers 
down at the heel. 


Tlie Bhiverinp urcliin bending as he goes, 

W'ith tilijrshoil heelx. Cou'}rer. 

2. Figuratively ; Careless in dress, manners, style, etc,; 
slovenly ; shuffling ; as, slipshod mannerB ; a slipshod or 
loose style of writing. 

Tbv wit *hoU ne’er go dipshud. Slink. 

SUp'shoe^ ( -shoo/), n. A slipper. JlalUvrll. 

Sllp^Bkill^ (-skin'), a. Evasive, Milton. 

SUp'alop^ (-slSp'), n. [AredunlicationoU/^TJ.] Weak, 
poor, or flat liquor ; weak, profitless discourse or writing. 

Sllp'Strlng' (-string^), n. One who has shaken off 
restraint ; a protligal. [06 a'.] Cotgrave. 

SUlPUulft^ (-thrlftO, 11. A spendthrift. [Ohs.] 
SllBh (slTsh), 71. [A corruption of slash.] A cut ; as, 
sli.di and slosh. [Co//o</.] ^ Shak, 

Slit (slit), obs. M pers. sing. pres, of Slide, Chaucer, 
Slit (slit), V. t. [imp. A ]). p. Slit or Slittkd (slTtA 
tSd); p. pr. & rl. n. BLrmNo.j [DE. sUtten. fr. sliteny 
AB. siiian to tear ; akin to 1). .slijten to w'ear out, G. 
schleissen to slit, split, OHG. sllzan to s[)lit, tear, wear 
out, led, slUa to break, tear, wear out, Sw. .dita, Dan. 
slide. Cf. Eclat, Slate, n.. Slice.] 1. To cut length- 
wise ; to cut into long pi('C(;s or strips ; as, to slit iron 
bars into nail rods ; to slit leather into straps. 

2. To cut or make a long fissure in or upon ; as, to slit 
the ear or the nose. 

3. To cut ; to sever ; to divide. [Obs.] 

And dita the life. Milton. 

Slit, 77 . [AS. slite.] A long cut; a narrow opening; 
as, a slit in the ear. 

6111 slit. (Anal.) Bee Gill opening, wider Qilu 
SUth^er (slTth'iir), v. i. [Cf. G. .whlittern. LG. schlid’ 
dem. See Slide.] To slide ; to glide. [J*rov. Eng.] 
SUU-BhelP (silt'shi^Ph N. (Zool.) Any species of 
Pleurotoynaria. a genus of beautiful, pearly, spiral gas- 
tropod shells having a deep slit in the outer lip. Many 
fossil species arc known, and a few living ones are found 
in deep water in tropical seas, 
sutler ( -ted, 71. One who, or that which, slits. 
SUt'tlng (-ting), a. & n. from Blit. 

Blitting file. See (i) of File. —Blitting mill, (a) 
A mill w here iron bars or plates are slit into narrow strips, 
ns nail rods, and the like. ( 6 ) A machine used l>y lapi- 
daries for slicing stones, usually by means of a revolving 
disk, called a direr, supplied with dian^oml powder. — 
Blitting roller, one of a pair of rollers furnished with riba 
entering between similar riiis in tlie other roller, and 
cutting like shears, - used in slitting metals. 

SUto (sJiv), r. 7 . [Cf. Sup.] To sneak. [Prov. Eng.] 
Slive, V. t. [OE. siiren to split, cleave, AS. .difan.] 
To cut ; to split ; to separate. [O 65 .] lloitnnd. 

SUv'or (slTv'Sr or sll'ver; 277), v. t. [imp. & p. p. 
Slivered (-efrd) ; />. ;ir. & vb. n. Blivehino.] [Bee 
Slive, t'. /.] To cut or diviile into long, thin pieces, or 
into very Binall pieces ; to cut or rend lengthwise ; to 
slit ; as, to sliiwr wood. Shak. 


They ’ll divm' thee like n turnip. Sir W. Scott. 

Sllv'er, n. 1. A long piece cut or rent off ; a sliarp, 
slender fragment ; a splinter. 

2. A strand, or slender roll, of cotton or other fiber in 
a loose, untwisted state, produced by a carding machine 
and ready for the roving or slubbing wdiich precedes spin- 
ning. 

3. pi, Balt made of pieces of small fish. Cf. Kib- 

BLINQ 8 . [Local, U. *S.] Bartlett. 

Sloak'an (slok'au), ti. {Bot.) A species of seaweed. 
[Spelled also slotccawn.] See .^d Laver. 

Bloam (slSm), n. {mining) A layer of earth between 
coal seams. 

Sloat (slSt), n. [See Blot a bar.] A narrow' piece of 
timber whicli liolds together large pieces ; a slat ; as, the 
sloats of a cart. 

I Slob^MT (slBb'ber), v. t. & i. See Slabber. 

SlobHMr, 71. 1. See Slabber. 

2. {Zo'ol.) A jellyfish. [Prov. Eng.] 

3 . pi. {Vet.) Salivation. 

Slob^ber-er (-er), 7t. 1. One who slabbers. 

2. A slovenly farmer ; a jobbing tailor. [Prov. Eng.] 

SlObHiMir-y (-y), a. Wet ; slojipy, as land. Shak. 

Slock (slok), I V. t. To quench ; to allay ; to slake. 

Blook'en (- n), I See Slake. [Obs. or <Scof.] 

Slooklng, a. & 71. from Slock. 

Slocking stono, a rich piece of ore displayed In order to 
tempt persons to embarlt in a mining enterprise. 

Sloe (filS), n. [OE. slo. AB. sld ; akin to D. slee, G. 
schlehe. OHG. sleha. Dan. slaaen, Sw. sldn. perhaps 
originally, that which blunts the teeth, or sets them on 
edge (cf. Slow) ; cf. Lith. slytca a plum, Rues. s/iv«.] 
{Hot.) A small, bitter, wild FiUropean plum, the fruit of 
the blackthorn ( Primus spitw.7a) ; also, the tree itself. 

SlO'ffan (slS'gGn), 77 . [Gael, sluagh-ghairm, i. e., an 
aray cry ; sluagh army -f gairm a call, calling.] The 
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Sloop. 


war cry, or j^atliorini? word, of a Hit^hlaitd claw In Scot- 
land ; Ijcuco, liny rallying cry. Sir W. Scott. 

BlOg'gy (>J5g'gy), a. Sluggiah. [05 j.] 

Honuiolenct* that ia Muygy aliinibcring. Chaucer, 
Bloke (sl6k), n. See Sloakan. 

Sloo (hIoo), or Sine (xlti), n. A blough ; a run or wot 
place. S<^e lid SlxtuoH, 2. 

Bloom (HlOTitn)* Slumber. [Prov. h'ng.'] 

Sloom'y ('y)i «■ Sluggish ; Blow. [_J‘rov.E‘ng.'] 
Sloop (blW>P), n. [D. sloev, of uncertain origin. Cf. 
Shallop.] (Ivaut.) A veswd having 
one niaat and a fore-and-aft rig, coa- 
siMting of a boorn-and-gafT maiuBail, 
jibs, MtayBail, and gafT topsail. The 
typical sloop has a fixed bowsprit, 
topmast, and standing rigging, 
while those of a cutter are capable 
of being readily shifted. The sloop 
usually carries a centerboard, and 
depends for stability upon breadth 
of beam rather than dej[)th of keel. 

The two tyjM^H have rapidly approxi- 
mated since 1880. One radical dis- 
tiuction is that a sloop may carry 
a centerboard. Bee Cuttkb, and 
JHustradon in Appendix. 

Sloop of war, formerly, a vessel of war rigged either as a 
ship, brig, or schooner, and mounting from ten to thirty- 
two guns ; now, any war vessel larger than a gunboat, 
and carrying guns on one deck only. 

Slop (sIOp), n. [OK. sloppe a pool ; akin to AS. sloppe^ 
slyppr, the sloppy droppings of a cow; cf. AS. slupnn to 
slip, and K. slip, v. i. Cf. Cowslip.] 1. Water or other 
liquid carelessly spilled or thrown about, as upon a table 
or a floor ; a puddle ; a soiled spot. 

2. Mean and weak drink or liquid food ; — usually 
in tlio plural. 

3. pi. Dirty water; water in which anything has been 
washed or rinsed ; water from wash-bowls, etc. 

Slop basln^ or Slop bowl, a basin or bowl for holding 
slops, esnccuilly for receiving tlie rinsings of tea or colfee 
cups at the table. — Slop molding (/hvoAv/iflA Z/K/), a process 
of manufacture in wlilidi the brick is carried to the dry- 
ing ground in a wet mold instead of on a pallet. 

Slop, V. t. [imp. p. p. Slopped (slOpt) ; p. pr. & 
rb. u. Sloppino.] 1. To cause to overflow, as a liquid, 
by the motion of the vessel containing it ; to spill. 

2. To spill liquid upon ; to soil with a liquid spilled. 
Slop, r. i. To overflow or be spilled, as a liquid, by the | 
motion of the vessel containing it; — often with over. 

Slop, n. [AS. slop a frock or over-garment, fr. .slupan 
to slip, to slide ; akin to Icel. sloppr a thin garment ; cf. 
OIIG. slouf a garment. Cf. Slip, v. t.] 1. Any kind of 
outer garment mode of linen or cotton, as a night dress, 
or a smock frock. [05x.] Ilalliwell. 

2. A loose low'er garment; loose breeches; — chiefly 
used in the plural. “ A pair of sfops.” .Sir /*. .Sidnri/. 

There ’« a French huluUitioii to your Frencli Shnk, 

3. pi. Keady-tnade clothes ; also, among seamen, cloth- 
ing, lidding, and other furnishings. 

Slopo (slop), w. [Formed (like abode ir. abide) Uoxw 
QV,. slipen. See Slip,!’, i.] 1. An oblique direction; 
a line or direction inclining from a horizontal line or 
direction ; also, sometimes, an inclination, as of one 
line or surface to another. 

2. Any ground whose surface forms an angle with the 
plane of the horizon. 

The buildings covered the summit and n/u/w of nliill. Macaulay. 

louder the sloi^s at I'isgah. Ucut. i v. 4'.t ( AVr. 1 >r. ). 
A .dope, considered as de.<tcending, is a declivity ; 
considered as ascending, on acclivity. 

Slope of a plane (Oeoni.), the direction of the plane ; as, 
parallel planes have the same slojte. 

Slopo, a. Sloping. “Down the hills.” Milton. 

A bank not steep, but gently ulope. Jlacnn. 

Slope, odv. In a sloping manner. l/M.!.] Milton. 
EUope, V. t. {itnp. & p. p. Sloped (slCpt) ; p. pr. A 
t’6. n. Sloping.] To form with aslope ; to give an oblique 
or slanting direction to ; to direct obliquely ; to incline ; 
to slant ; as, to slope the ground in a garden ; to slope u 
piece of cloth in cutting a garment. 

Slope, r. i. 1. To take an oblique direction ; to be at 
an angle with the plane of the horizon ; to incline ; as, 
the ground slopes. 

2. To depart ; to disappear smMeuly. [Slang'] 
Slope^neSS, n. state of being slope. Sir Jf '. Wnffon. 
Blopo'wlse^ (-wiz/), adv. Obliquely. [0^5.] ('itreu’. 
Slopping, a. Inclining or inclined from the plane of 
the horizon, or from a horizontal or other right line ; 
oblique ; declivous ; slanting. — Slop'lng-ly, adv. 

The 8lopin(f laud recedes into the cluuda. Coirper. 
Slop'pl-neSB n. The (piality or state of 

being sloppy ; muddiness. 

SlOp^py C'l]]?), a- [Compar. Sloppier (-pT-er) ; snperl. 
Sloppiest.] [From Slop.] Wet, so as to spatter easily; 
wet, 08 with something slopped over •, muddy ; plashy ; 
as, a sloppy place, walk, road. 

Slop^Boil^er (-s^F^r), n. One who sells slops, or ready- 
made clothes. Bee 4th Slop, 3. 

Slop'lliop^ (-shSpO, n. A shop wliere slops, or ready- 
made clothes, are sold. 

Slop'WOrk^ (-wOrk/), n. The manufacture of slops, or 
cheap ready-made clothing ; also, such clothing ; hence, 
hasty, slovenly work of any kind. 

No dopwork ever dropped from liis [Carlylc’i] pen. Froxulv. 
SlOp^ (slSp'j?), a. Sloping; inclined. 

Slosh (slBsh), Slosh^y {-f). See Slu.sh, Slu.sht. 

Slot (filQt), n. [LO. & D. slot a lock, from a verb 
meaning to close, to shut, D. sluiten ; akin to G. .<tchlies- 
sen, OHG. sliosan, OFries. sliitn, and probaBly to L. 
clandere. Of. Ci/)8P., Sluice.] 1. A broad, flat, wooden 
bar ; a slat or sioat. 


2. A bolt or bar for fastening a door. \^Prov. Eng,^ 

3. A narrow depression, |^rf oration, or a^rture ; esp., 
one for the reception of a piece fitting or sliding in it. 

Slot (slSt), t’. t. [Bcms Blot a har.T To shut with vio- 
lence ; to slam ; as, to slot a door. [Ohs. or Prov. Eng.l 

Blot, n. [Cf. Icel. sl6S, and £. deuth."] The track of 
a deer ; hence, a track of any kind. Milton. 

As a bloodhound follows the slot of a hurt deer. .Sir M'. Scott. 

Sloth (sl5tb [115] or sl3th; 277), n. [OK. slout/ie, 
sleuthe, AS. slmwS, fr. slaw slow. See Blow.] 1. Blow- 
nesa; tardiness. 

These cardinals trifle with me : 1 abhor 

'J'his dilatory sloth and tricks of Home. Shah. 

2. Disinclination to action or labor ; sluggishness ; la- 
ziness; idleness. 

[They] change their course to pleasure, case, and aloth. Milton. 

Sloth, like rust. coiisumeH faster than labor wears. Franklin. 

3. (Zoiil.) Any one of several species of arboreal eden- 

tates constituting the 
family Brady podidsc, 

and the suborder Tardi- 
gradu. They have long 
exBortod limbs and long 
prehensile claws. Both 
jaws are furnished with 
teeth (seo Jllust. of 
Edentata), and the ears -L'' 
and tail are rudimentary. 20 
They inliabit South and 


Central 

Mexico. 


America and 



The tliree - toed 
sloths belong to the gen- 


Two-toed Sloth ((Violopus Hoff- 
munni). 



Sloth Bear ( Vx'8us, OT Mdux sus, 
lahiutus). 


era Bradypn.^ and Arct^ithecus, of which several speeies 
liave been described. Tiiey have three toes on each foot. 
The best-known species are the collared sloth ( lirad yptis 
tridaciylus), and the ai (Arclopithecns ai). Tlie two-toed 
sloths, constituting the genus Cholopvs, liave two toes 
on each fore foot and three on each hind foot. The hest- 
know’ii is tlie \Mia.\x {Cholopns didactylus) of South Ainer- 
i<’a. See Unau. Another species (C. inhabits 

Central America. 

Various large extinct terrestrial edentates, such as 
Megatherium and Mylodou, are often called sloths. 

Aoatralias, or Native, sloth (ZooL), tlio koala. — Sloth 
animalcule (Zdol.), a tardigrado. — Sloth bear (Zobl.), a 
black or brown long- 
haired bear {Mehirsus 
nrsimis, or labintns), 
native of India and Cey- 
lon : — called also a.u 
wail, laborlcd bear, and 
jungle bear. It is easily 
tamed and can be taught 
many tricks. - Sloth 
monkey (Zo'ol.), a loris. 

Sloth, 1 ’. i. To lie 
idle. [OA.t.] Gower. 

SlOth^ful (-ful), a . 

Addicted to sloth; in- 
active ; sluggish ; lazy ; indolent ; idle. 

He also that is slothful in his work is brother to him that is a 
grvat waster. Fx-ov. xviii. U. 

— 81oth'lul-ly, adv. — Sloth'ful-neBB, n 

Slotliounil^ (slOt'hound'), n . [Si’C Slot a track, and 
cf. Sleuthhodnd.] [Zdol.) See Slkuthhound. 

Slot'tod (slQt'tSd), a. Having a slot. 

Slotting (-ttug), 7t. The act or process of making 
slots, or mortises. 

Slouoh (slouch), n. [Cf. Icel. slDkr a sloucliing fel- 
low, and K. slack, slug, a lazy fellow.] 1. A hanging 
down of the head ; a drooping attitude ; a limp appear- 
ance ; an ungainly, clownish gait ; a sidewise depression 
or hanging down, as of a hat brim. 

2. An awkward, lieavy, clownish fellow’. [Colfog.'] 

Slonch hat, a soft, limp hat of uustilTcued cloth or felt. 

Slouch, r. i. [imp. & p. p. Slouched (sloiicht) ; j). 
pr. vb. n. Slouching.] l. To droop, as the head. 

2. To walk in a clumsy, lazy manner. [Collog.] 

Slouch, V. t. To cause to hang down ; to depress at 
the side ; ns, to slouch the hat. 

SlOUCh^lnp;, a. Hanging down at the side ; limp ; 
drooping; without firmness or shapeliness ; moving in an 
ungainly manner. 

SlOUCh'y (-5^), a. Slouching. [Colloq.'] 

Slough (slou), a. Slow. [05 j.] Chaucer. 

Slough (slou), n. [OE. slogh, swugh, AS. sloh a hol- 
low place; cf. MHO. slurh an abyss, gullet, G. schtucken 
to swallow; also Gael. &■ Ir. sloe a pit, pool, ditch, Ir. 
.dug to swallow, Gr. .\xj^«iv to hiccough, to sob.] 1. A 
jilace of deep mud or mire ; a hole full of mire. Chaucer. 

lie ’• here atiick in a sloxigh. Milton. 

2. [Pronounced slCh.] A wet place ; a swale ; a side 
cliannel or inlet from a river, [lu this sense local or 
provincial ; also spelt sloo, and slue.'] 

Blough grass (Bol.), a name in the Mississippi valley for 
grasses of the genus Muhlenbei yia ; calloa also drop 
seed, and nimble Will. 

Slough, obs. imp. of Slbe, to slay. Slew'. Chaucer. 

Slough (sl&f), n. [OE. slugh, slouh ; of. MHG. sHtch 
tlie skin of a serpent, G. schlauch a skin, a leather bag 
or bottle.] 1. The skin, commonly the cast-off skin, of 
a serpent or of some similar animal. 

2. {Med.) The dead mass separating from a foul sore : 
the ilead part which separates from the living tissues iu 
mortification. 

Slough, t'. i. [imp. & n. p. Sloughed (slQft) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Sloughing.] (Med.) To form a slough; to 
separate in the foi m of dead matter from the living 
tissues ; — often used with off, or away ; as, a sloughing 
ulcer ; the dead tissues slough off slowly. 

Slough, V. t. To cast off; to discard as refuse. 

Nrw tint the plumage of the birds. 

And dough decay from grazing herds. Emertm. 


81 ongbfUlg(Blfif^ng),n. (Zo5f.) ThoBotof cutlngoff 
the skin or shell, as do insects and orufitaceanB ; ecdysla. 

Slough'y (Hlo»'y)» «• J’ull of sloughs ; miry. 

SlOUgh'y (sldf^), a. Resembling, or of the nature 
of, a slough, or the dead matter which separates from 
living flesh. 

Sloy'on (slliv'^n or slttv'’n ; 277), n. [D. z/o/ careless, 
negligent, a sloven ; akin to LQ. sluj slovenly.] A man 
or boy Imbltually negligent of neatness and order; — the 
correlative term to slattern, or slut. Pope. 

lie beentno a confirmed slotfcn. Macaulay. 

Sloy^en-li-nOBB (-ll-nSs), n. The quality or state of 
being slovenly. 

81oy^en-ly, a. 1. Having the habits of a sloven; 
negligent of neatness and order, especially in dress. 

A slovenly, lazy fellow, lolling ttl his ease. V Estrange. 

2. Characteristic of a sloven ; lacking neatness and 
order ; evincing negligence ; as, slovenly dress. 

BlOV^en-ly, adv. In a slovenly mnniier. 

SlOV^en-nOBB, n. Slovenliness. [Ofcz.] Fuller, 

SloV'BU-ry (-j^^), n. Slovenliness. [Ooz.] Shak. 

Slow (sl5), obs. imp. of Slek, to slay. Slow. Chancer. 

Slow (sl5), a. [Compar. Slower (-or) ; superl. Qww- 
K8T.] [OE. sloiv, slaw, AS. slaw; akin to OS. sleu 
blunt, dull, D. sleeuu', slee, sour, OHG. sleo blunt, dull, 
Iccd. sh'dr, z/.rr, Dan. sl'ov, Bw. sl‘6. Cf. Slob, and 
Sloth.] 1. Moving a short space In n relatively long 
time ; not swift ; not quick in motion ; not rapid ; mod- 
erate ; deliberate ; as, a slow stream ; a slow motion. 

2. Not happening in a short time ; gradual ; late. 

These changes in the heavens, though doxc, produced 
Like cluingo on aea and land, sidereal blast. Milton. 

3. Not ready ; not prompt or quick ; dilatory ; slug- 
gish ; as, slow of speech, and slotv of tongue. 

Fixed on defense, the qVojons are not slox/f 
To guard their sliore Iroin uu expected toe. Dryden. 

4. Not hasty ; not precipitate ; acting with delibera- 
tion ; tardy ; inactive. 

He that is sUxxv to wrath is of great understonding. /Vor. xiv. 29. 

6. Behind in time ; indicating a time earlier than the 
true time ; as, the clock or watcli is sloxv. 

6. Not advancing or improving rapidly; as, the slow 
growth of arts and sciences. 

7. Heavy in wit ; not alert, prompt, or spirited ; wea- 
risome ; dull. [Colloq.] Dickens. Thackeray. 


for 


Sloxv is often used in the formation of compounds 
irthe 1 ‘ 


; as, s/oic-gaited, slow- 


most part self-explaining; as, shu- 

pat;ed, z/om-siglited, z/ow-wingea, and the like. 

Blow coach, a slow i>erBon. Bee dof. 7, above. [Colloq.] — 
Blow lemur, or Blow loris an East Indian noctur- 

nal lemurine animal (N ycHcebu.t (ardigradxis) about the 
size of a small cat ; — so called from its slow and deliber- 
ate movements. It has very Inrge round eyes and is 
without a tail. Called also bashf ul Billy. — Slow match. 
Bee under Match. 

Kvn. — Dilatory ; late ; lingering ; tardy ; sluggish ; 
dull; inactive. - Blow, Taudv, Dilatory. Slon^ is the 
wider term, denoting either a want of rapid motion or in- 
ertness of intellect. Dilatory signifies a iironeness to de- 
fer, a habit of delaying the performance of what wi^ know 
must be done. 7\irdy denotes the habit of being behind- 
hand ; as, lardy in making up one’s accounts. 

Slow, adv. Slowly. 

Let him have time to murk how sloxv time goes 
In time o£ sorrow. Shak. 

Slow, V. t. [inip. & p. p. Slowed (s1o<1) ; p. pr. Si 
x'f). n. Slowing.] To render slow; to slacken the i^eed 
of ; to retard ; to delay ; as, to sloxv a steamer. Shak. 

Slow, V. i. To go slower; — often with up; as, the 
train .doxved up before crossing the bridge. 

Slow, n. A moth. [G5z.] Poxn. of R, 

SlowHtiack' (-hSkO, n. A lubber; an idle fellow; a 
loiterer. \ Old Slang] Dr. Favour. 

SlOWh (slo), obs. imp. of Slee, to slay. Chaucer. 

Blowliound' (slS'houmV), n. A slcutlihonnd. [R.] 

SlOW'ly, adv. In a slow manner ; moderately ; not 
rapidly ; not early ; not rashly ; not readily ; tardily. 

SloW'nOBB, n. Tho quality or state of being slow'. 

SloWB (slOz), n. (Med.) Milk sickness. 

SlOW'-Wlt'ted (slo'w'TtaSd), a. Dull of apprehen- 
sion ; not possessing quick intelligence. 

Slow'wonn' (sl5'wflrm0, n. [AS. sldiex/rm ; the first 
part is probably akin to slenn to strike, the reptile being 
supposed to be very poisonous. See Slay, r. and 
Worm.] {Zo'dl.) A lacertiliau reptile ; the blindworm. 

Slllb (slfib), n. [Etymol. uncertain.] A roll of w'ool 
Blightly twisted ; a rove ; — called also .dubbing, 

siui), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Blubbed (slttlal) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Blubbing.] To draw out and twist slightly ; — 
said of slivers of wool. 

Slub'ber (-her), v. t. [imp. & p. jx. Blubbered (-bSrd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Slubbering.] [Cf. Dau. slubbre to swal- 
low, to Bup Up, D. slohberen to lap, to slabber. Cf. Slab- 
ber.] 1. To do lazily, imperfectly, or coarsely. 

Slxtbber not buaineiB for iny Bake. Shak. 

2. To daub ; to stain ; to cover carelessly. 

There is no art that hath been more . . . slxibbeired with apho- 
risjnlng i)edantr 7 than the art of policy. Milton. 

SlubHber, n. A slubbing machine. 
Slnba>flr-4e>giil^llon (-d#?-gnFyfin), n. [Slubber -f 
Prov. E. guUion a wretch.] A mean, dirty wretch. [Low] 

Slubn^r-lng-ly, adv. in a slovenly, or a hurried ana 
imperfect, manner. [Loxv] Ih'ayton. 

Slubnoing (-bTng), a. & n. from Slub. 

Blabbing billy, or Blabbing machine, the machine by 
winch Blubs are formed. 

Sludge (sllij), n. [Cf. Blush.] 1. Mud ; mire ; soft 
mud ; slush. Mortimer. Tennyson. 

2. Small floating pieces of ioe, or masses of saturated 

snow. Kane. 

3. (Mining) See Blime, 4. 

Sludge hole, the hand -hole, or manhole, In a steam 
boiler, by means of which sediment can be removed. 


ale, senate, cAre, Am, Ann, Ask, final, |^ll ; Sve, ivent, find, ffirn, recent; Ice, Idea, HI; Sid, fibey, 6rb, 5dd; 


SLUDGER 


SMACKING 


SiSd^ttr (slSj'Sr), n. A bucket for removing ttud 
from a Sored hole ; a sand pump. 
lUudgy a. Miry ; slushy. j 

Sluo (slu), t’. /. [ir/ip. iV p. p. Slubd (alud) ; p. pr. & 
vb. «. Sluing (slS'Ing).] [Prov. K. slew to turn round, 
Scot, to lean or iiicliue to a side ; of. Icel. snUa to turn, 
bend.l [Written also slew,] 1. (iVrttt/.) To turn about 
a ftxed point, usually tho center or axis, as a spar or piece 
of timber ; to turn ; — used also of any heavy body. 

2. In general, to turn about ; to twist ; — often used 
reflex! vely and followed by round. [Collog.] 

They laughed, and slued themielvea round. Dickens, 
Sine, V. t. To turn about ; to tun» from the course ; 
to slip or slide and turn from an expected or desired 
course ; — often followed by round. 

Slue, n. See Slough, 2. ILocnl] 

Slug (slttg), n. [OE. slugge slothful, sluggen to be 
slothful ; cf. LO. slnkk low-spirited, sad, K. slacks slouch^ 
D. slak^ slek^ a snail.] 1. A drone ; a slow, lazy fellow ; 
a sluggard. Shak. 

2, A hindrance ; an obstruction. [06.?.] Dacon, 

3. {Zool.) Any one of numerous species of terrestrial 

f mlmonato mollusks l>elonging to Llmax and several ro- 
uted genera, in which the shell is either small and con- 
cealed in tho mantle, or altogether wanting. They are 
closely allied to tho land snails. 



Slug (Jdmax agrestis), Nat. hizc. 

4. (Zool.) Any smooth, soft larva of a sawfly or moth 
which creeps like a mollusk ; as, tho pear slug ; rose .dug. 

6. A ship that sails slowly, [06^.] llnlUwell. 

Ilia rendezvous for hia fleet, and lor all »hig» to come to, 

should he between Calais and Dover. Pepys. 

0. [Perhaps a different word.] An irregularly sliaped 
piece of metal, used as a missile for a gun. 

7. (PHnt.) A thick strip of metal less than type high, 
and os long as the width of a column or a page, — used in 
spacing out pages and to separate display lines, etc. 

Sea slug. (Zo'dl.) (a) Any nudibranch mollusk. (b) A 
holothurian. — Slug caterpillar. Same as Sluowurm. 
Slug, V. i. To move slowly ; to lie idle. [Obs.] 

To slug in sloth and sensual delight. Spenser. 
Slug, t>. t. To make sluggish. [06.?.] Milton. 

Slug, V. t. [imp, St p. p. Sluoobd (alSgd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Bluggino To load with a slug or 


vh. n. Slugging f-glng).] 1. To load with a slug or : 
slims ; as, to slug a gun. | 

2- To strike heavily. [Coni or Slutig] j 

Slug,u. 1. To become reduced in diauiotor, or changed | 
in slnipe, by passing from a larger to a smaller part of 
tlio bore of tlie barrel ; — said of a bullet when fired from ! 
a i^n, pistol, or other firearm. 

Slug'a-bdd^ (-A-bSdO, n. One who indulges in lying 
abed ; a sluggard. [/?.] “Fie, yoiw/t/^7o6<“^//” Sfink, 

Slug'gurd (-gerd), n. [Slug f A person ha- 

bitually lazy, idle, and inactive ; a drone. 

Go to tlie unt.thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and he wise. 

Pi or. vi. (i. 

SlUg^gard, a. Sluggish; lazy. Drydeu. 

Slug^gard-lze (-Iz), V. t. To make lazy, [i?.] Shak. 

Slug^gard-y (-5^), n. [OE. sloggardye.] Tlie state 
of being a sluggard ; sluggishness; sloth. Gower. 

JdleneBs is rotten sluggardy. Chaueer. 

Slug^gor (-ger), n. One who strikes heavy blows ; 
hence, a boxer ; a prize fighter. [Gant or Slang] 

SlUg^glsll C-gTsh), a. 1. Habitually idle and lazy; 
slothful ; dull ; inactive ; as, a sluggish man. 

2. Blow ; having little motion ; as, a .duggi.sh stream. 

3. Having no power to move one’s self or itself ; inert. 

Matter, being impotent, sluggish, and inactive, hath no power 

to Btir or move itselT. H’ooc/icarti. 

And the sluggish land slumbers in utter neglect. Longfellow. 

4. Characteristic of a sluggard; dull; stupid; tame; 

simple. [/^.] “ Bo j/7^j75'/.?6 a conceit.” Milton. 

Syn. — Inert ; idle ; lazy ; slothful ; indolent ; drouish ; 
slow ; dull ; drowsy ; inactive. Bee Inert. 

-- Sluff^glch-ly, adv. Slug'glsh-ness, n. 

sing'gy (-gy), a. Sluggish. [f>6.?.] Chaucer. 

SlUg'-honi'' (-hfirn''), n. An erroneous form of the 
Scotch word slughome^ or sloggome, meaniug slogan. 

Slugs (slClgzj, n. pi. (Mining) Half-roasted ore. 

SlUg^WOrm^ (sliig'wflrmO, n. (Zodl.) Any caterpillar 
which has the general appearance of a slug, as do those 
of certain motlis belonging to Limacodes and allied gen- 
era, and those of certain sawflies. 

Sluloe (sins), n. [OF. escluse, F. Scluse, LL. exclusn, 
sclusa, from L. excludere, exclusunij to shut out : cf. 1). 
sluts sluice, from tho Old French, Exclude.] 1. An 
artificial passage for water, fitted with a valve or gate, 
as in a mill stream, for stopping or regulating the fiow ; 
also, a water gate or flood gate. I 

2. Hence, an opening or channel through which any- 
thing flows ; a source of supply. 

EacUf/utceof affluent fortune oj^ened ^ ^ ^ 

This home familiarity . . . opens the 1 | jif j | 
sluices of Bousibility. J. Taylor. I I 

3. ^The stream flowing through a y IjlHMl 

4. (Mining) A long box or j k l\ 

trough through which water flows, / / 

— used for washing . auriferous / / 1111 I \ \ 

Blulee gate, the sliding gate of a gjuice Gate, 
sluice. 

Sluice, V, t. [imp. &p.p. Sluiced (slust) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Sluicing (alu'sing).] 1. To emit by, or as by, 
flood gates. [iZ.J Milton. 


2. To wet ooplously, as by opening a sluloe; as, to 

sluice meadows. Howitt. 

He dried his neck and face, which he had been sluicing with 
cold water. jjt Quincey. 

3. To wash with, or in, a stream of water running 
through a sluice; as, to sltiice earth or gold dust in 
mining. 

Slnioe'WAy^ (slus'wS'), An artificial channel into 
which water is let by a sluice ; specifically, a trough con- 
structed over the bed of a stream, so that logs, lumber, 
or rubbish can be floated down to some couveuieut place 
of delivery. 

Sltti^oy (slu'sl^), a. Falliug copiously or in streams, 
as from a sluice. 

And oft whole ehcots dcBOcnd of sluiey rain. Dryden. 

Slum (slQm), n. [Cf. Slump, n.] 1 . A foul back street 
of a city, especially one filled with a poor, dirty, de- 
graded, and often vicious population ; any low neighbor- 
hood or dark retreat ; — usually in the plural ; os, West- 
minster slwrut are haunts for thieves. Dickens. 

2. pi. (Mining) Same as Slim eh. 

Slumber (sltlm'bSr), r. i. [imp. & p. p. Slumbered 
(-herd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Blumbbkino.] [OK. slombren^ 
sluniberen., slumcren, AB. .slumeriajt, fr. dtima slumber; 
akin to D. sluimercn to slumber, MUG. slumrnern^ 
slumen^ G. schlummern, Dan. Bw. slunira^ doth, 

slawan to be silent.] 1. To sleep ; ospeedally, to sleep 
lightly ; to doze. Piers Plowman. 

11c that keepeth laracl shall neitlier slumber nor sloe]). 

Ps. exxi. 4. 

2. To be in a state of negligence, sloth, supineness, or 
inactivity. “ Why slumher.s Pope ? ” Young. 

Slum^r, 1’. t. 1. To lay to sleep. [A*.] Wottnn. 

2. To stun ; to stupefy. [06.?.] Spenser. 

Slum^ber, n. Bleep ; especially, light sleep ; sleep 
tliat is not deep or sound ; repose. 

Heat 1/iHt fell into a shimher, and thence Into a fad sleep, 
which detained him in that place until it was uliuuBt night. 

iSunyan. 

Fast nnleep ? It i« no matter i 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber. Shak. 

Rest to iny sotd, ond slumber to iny e5'cB. Drydeu. 

Slumniier-er (-or), n. One who slumbers ; a sleeper. 

Blum^ber-lng-ly, adv. in a slumbering manner. 

Slumni)er-le8S, a. Without slumber ; sleepless. 

Slumnber-OUS (-fis), a. 1 . inviting slumber ; sopo- 
riferous. “ Pensive in tho 5/Mm6cm« shade.” Pope. 

2. Being in the repose of slumber; sleepy ; drowsy. 

Hia (juiet and almost slumberous countenance. Itawthoi'ne. 

Slnm'ber-y (-^), a. Sleepy. [06.?.] Chaucer. 

SlumnUrOIlS (-br&s), a. Slumberous. Keats. 

Slmn'ming, t)6. n. Visiting slums. 

Bliunp (slouip), n. [Cf. D. stomp a mass, heap, Dan, 
slump a quantity, and E. slumps v. t.] The gross amount ; 
the mass ; the lump. [Nco/.] 

Slump, V. t. [Cf. Lump ; also Bw. .slum pa to bargain 
for the lump,] To lump ; to throw into a mass. 

These different group* . . . arc exclusively together 

under that BCiiHe. Sir W. Jlamilton. 


Slump, V. i. [imp. Sip. p. Slumped (slfimt ; 215) ; p. 
Si vb. n. Slumping.] [Scot, slump a dull noise pro- 
duced by something falling into a hole, a marsh, a 


swamp.] To fall or sink suddenly tlirough or in, when 
walking on a surface, as on thawing snow or ice, partly 
frozen ground, a bog, etc., not strong enough to bear the 
person. 

The latter walk on a bottomlcM quag, into which unawares 
they njay slump. Jktn ow. 

Slump, n. 1. A boggy place. [Prop. Eng. St Scot.] 

2. Tiic noise made by auytliing falling into a hole, or 
jnto a soft, miry place. [Scot.] 

Slumps (-y), a. Easily broken through ; boggy ; 
marshy ; swampy. [Prov. Eng. Si Collog. C. N.] Bartlett. 

Slung (alQng), imp. Sip. p. of Sling. 

Slung ihot, a metal ball of small size, wdth a string at- 
tacheii, used by rufflans for striking. 

Slunk (slRnk), imp. & p. p. of Blink. 

Slur (8lQr),~v. t. [imp. St p. p. Blurred (slflrd) ; p. 
pr. Sl vb. n. Blurring (-rTng).J [Cf. OK. sloor mud, 
clay, Icel. slOra, sloSra, to trail or drag one’s self along, 
D. slenrcn, sloven^ to train, to drag, to do negligently and 
slovenly, D. sloor ^ .sloeriCj a sluttish girl.] 1. To soil ; to 
sully ; to contaminate ; to disgrace. Cudworth. 

2. To disparage ; to traduce. Tennyson. 

3. To cover over; to disguise; to conceal; to pass over 
lightly or with little notice. 

With period*, points, and tropes, he slnni hi* crimes. Dryden. 

4. To cheat, as by sliding a die ; to trick. [P.] 

To slur men of what tlicy fought for. Iludibras. 

B. To pronotuice indistinctly ; as, to slur syllables. 

6. (il/>A?.) To sing or perform in a smooth, gliding 
style ; to connect smoothly in performing, as several 
notes or tones. Busby. 

j 7. (Print.) To blur or double, as an impression from 
type ; to mackle. 

I Slur, n. 1. A mark or stain ; hence, a slight reproach 
or disgrace ; a stigma ; a reproachful Intimation ; an in- 
nuendo. “ Gaining to his name a lasting 4fur. ” South. 

2. A trick played upon a person ; an imposition, [i?. ] 

3. (Mus.) A mark, thus [’Nni**i/' or connect- 

ing notes that are to be sung to the same syllable, or 
made in one continued breath of a wind instrument, or 
with one stroke of a bow ; a tie ; a sign of legato. 

4. In luiitting machines, a contrivance for depressing 
the sinkers successively by passing over them. 

Slurred (slflrd), a. (Afn.?.) Markefl with a slur ; per- 
formed in a smooth, gliding style, like notes marked 
with a slur. 

SlUBll (slflsh), n. [Cf. Bw. slaska to paddle in water, 
slask wet, filth.] [Written also slosh.] 1. Soft mud. 

2. A mixture of snow and water ; half-melted snow. 

3. A soft mixture of grease and other materials, used 
for lubrication. 


4. The refuse grease and fat collected in cooking, 
especially on shipboard. 

o. (Mach.) A mixture of white lead and lime, with 
which the bright parts of mat^hiues, such as tlie connect- 
ing rods of steamboats, are painted to be preserved from 
oxidation. 

SlUBll (slfish), V. t. [imp. St p. p. Slushed (slfislit); 
p. pr. & vb. n. Blushing.] 1. To siiiear with slush or 
grease ; as, to slu.vh a mast. 

2. To paint with a mixture of white lead and lime. 

SlUBk^y (-S)f a. Abounding in slush; characterized 
by soft mud or half -melted snow; as, the streets are 
slushy ; the snow is slushy. ** A dark, drizzling, slushy 
day.” Blackw. Mag. 

Slut (sltlt), n. [OE. slutte ; cf. OD. slodde a slut, 
Icel. sldtir a heavy, logliko fellow, slota to droop.] 1. An 
untidy woman ; a slattern. 

Sluts are good enough to make a 8loven> porridge. Old Ptwetb. 

2. A servant girl ; a drudge. [06x,] 

Our little girl Biuan it a moKl luliiiirabU' njut, and plcaBoi u* 
mightily, doing more Bcrvice than botl\ il\»* otliert. Pepys. 

3. A female dog ; a bitch. 

81Utoh(Hlhch), n. [Cf. Sludge.] Bhish. [Prov. Eng.] 

BlUtCh'y (-3^}, a. Rlushy. [Prov. Juig.] Pennant. 

SlUtkniOUna' (slutl/huund^), n, Bleuilthound. 

BlUt'ter-y (sliit'tSr-y), n. The qualities and practice* 
of a slut; sfuttishness ; slatternliness. JDrayton. 

BlUt'tllh (-tish), a. Like a slut ; untidy ; indecoutly 
negligent of clennliiiess; disorderly ; as, a sluttish woman. 

Why Ib tl)y lord *o sluttish, I tlieo pray. Chaucer. 

An Air of liberal, thougli sluttish, plenty, indicated the wealthy 
farmer. Sir It'. Scott. 

— Slut^tlsh-ly, adv. — Blnt'tiBli-ne88, n. 

Bly (sli), a. [Compar. Slier (-8i ) or Slter ; superl. 
Sliest or Slyest.] [OE. sli, slegh, sleih, led. sltegr^ for 
slvegr ; akin to ^w.shig, Dan. slu, LG. slou, G. ttchlau ; 
and probably to E. slay, v. t. ; cf. l\ . \eT.whlagen sly. Bee 
Slay, v. f., and cf. Sleight.] 1. Dextcirou* In perform- 
ing an action, so as to escaiie notice ; nimble ; skillful ; 
cautions; shrewd; knowing; — in a good sense. 

Be yc sly bb terpenta, and timplo as doves, ft'yclif (Matt. x. 16). 

Whom graver nge 

And long experience hutit mad* wine and sly. Fairfax. 

2. Artfully cunning ; secretly misdiievouH ; wily. 

Ft)r my sly wile* and subtle cniltmesB, 

The title of the kingdom I postebs. Spenser. 

3. Done with, and marked by, artful and dexterous 
secrecy ; subtle ; as, a .dy trick. 

Envy work* in a sly and imperceptible manner. /. IVatts, 

4. Light or delicate ; slight; thin. [Ohs.] 

By the *ly, ot On th* sly, in a sly or secret manner. 
Wmloq.] “Gazed on Hetty’s charms by the sly.'' G. 
Eliot . goose (Zodl.), the common sheldrake so 
named from its craftiness. 

Syn, -- Cunning ; crafty ; subtile ; wily. Bee Cunnwo. 

Bly, adv. Slyly. [Obs. or Poetic] Spenser, 

BlyUlOOtB' (-bouts^), n. A humorous appellation for 
a sly, cuiming, or waggish person. 

Slybwitu wuB cursedly cunning to Ijide ’em. Oohlsmith. 

Slyly, adv. In a sly manner ; shrewdly ; craftily. 

Honestly and slyly he it spent. Chaucer, 

Sly'nOBB, n. The quality or state of being sly. 

Blype (slip), n. [Cf. D. sluipen to sneak.] (Arch.) 
A narrow passage between two buildings, os between the 
transept and chapter house of a inonastery. [Eng.] 

Smack (smSkl, n. [D. smak ; akin to IXi. smacky 
S7nak, Dan. moHc, G. schmarke, F. jrrrmywe.] (Naut.) 
A small sailing vessel, commonly rigged os a sloop, used 
chiefly in the coasting and fishing trade. 

Smack, n. [OE. .mink, AB. ma?r taste, savor ; akin 
to D. snutnk, O. gv.whmack, OHG. smac ; cf, Lith. stna- 
gu.'f pleasant. Cf. Smack,?’, t.] 1. Taste or flavor, esp. 

a slight taste or flavor ; savor ; tincture ; as, a smack of 
bitter in tho medicine. Also used figuratively. 

So quickly they have taken a smock in covotouBne**. 

livbynton {Mart's Utopia). 

They felt the smack ol thi* world. Latimer. 

2. A small quantity ; a taste. Dryden. 

3. Aloud kiss ; abuse. “A clamorous smack." Shak. 

4. A quick, sharp noise, as of tlie bps when suddenly 
separated, or of a whip. 

6. A quick, smart blow ; a slap. Johnson. 


6. A ouick, smart blow ; a slap. Johnson. 

Smack, adv. As If with a stnack or slap. [Collog.] 


Smack, V. i. [twp. & p. p. Smacked (smSkt) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Smacking.] IOK. smaken to taste, have a taste, 
— from the noun; cf, AS. .stneccaii to taste ; akin to D. 
svvtken, G. schmecken, OHG. .wiecchcn to taste, smac- 
cMn to Imve a taste (and, derived from the same source, 
0 . schmatzen to smack the lips, to kins with a sharp noise, 
MHG. smatsen, srnackezen), Icel. smakka to taste, 8w. 
smaka, Dan. smage. Bee 2d Smack, n.] 1. To have a 

smack ; to be tinctured with any particular taste. 

2. To have or exhibit indicatioue of the presence of any 
character or quality. 

All sects, ail Ages, smack of this vice. Shak. 

3. To kiss with a close compression of the lips, so as 
to make a sound when they separate ; to kiss with a 
sharp noise ; to buss. 

4. To make a noise by the separation of the Ups after 
tasting anything. 

Smack, v. t. 1. To kiss with a sharp noise ; to buss. 

2. To open, as tho lips, with an inarticulate sound 
made by a quick compression and separation of Mie parts 
of the mouth ; to make a noise with, as the lips, by sep- 
arating them in tho act of kissing or after tasting. 

Drinking off the cup, and smacking his Up* with an njr of in- 
effable relish. Sir H . .ycoft. 

3. To make a sharp noise by striking ; to crack ; as, to 
smack a i&hip. “She smavks the silken thong.’’ Young. 

Smack^ing, n. A sharp, quick noise ; a smack. 

J.ikc the fnint smock ing of on after kiss. Dn/dm. 
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SMACKING 


SMELT 


SmaOk^ing (cmSk^rng), a. Making a aliarp, brink 
aounil ; lieiK'i:, brink ; oh, a smacking breeze. 

g niyill («uaj), a. [Conipar. Smaller (-Sr); niperl. 
Smallest.] [OK. smaly AS. srruel; akin to D. smtU 
narrow, OS. &■ OHG. smal ntnall, G. schmul lUirrow, 
l),in. & Svv, smaly (b^th. smals Binall, Icel. srnali email 
cattle, slieej), or goatn ; cf. Gr. priAov a sheep or goat.] 

1. Having little size, compared with other things of 
the same kind ; little in quantity or degree ; diminutive ; 
not large or extended in dimenniong ; not great ; not 
nuudt i Incousiderablo ; ae, a .imall man ; a small river. 

To compare 

Great things with amulL Milton. 

2 Being of slight consequence ; feeble in influence or 
importance; unimportant; trivial; iusigniflcant ; as, a 
small fault ; a small businegs. 

3. Evincing little worth or ability ; not large'mindcd ; 
— sometlmog, in reproach, paltry ; mean. 

A true rielineutum of the ntnallest man ii capable of interent- 
im; tlio reiitcKt man. CarlyU . 

4. Not prolonged in duration ; not oxtendod in time ; 

Mliort ; oa, after a small space. Shak. 

6. Weak ; slender ; fine ; gentle ; soft ; not loud. A 
still, small voice.” 1 Kmgs xix. 1*2. 

Great and small, of all ranks or degrees ; — used espe- 
cially of persons. ** His guests, grtait and small.''' Chau- 
err. Small arms, muskets, rifles, pistols, etc., in dis- 
tinction from cannon. - Small boar. Bee under Bees. — 
Small coal, (a) Little co.als of wood formerly used to light 
fires. Clan, (h) Coal about the size of a hazelnut, separ.i,ted 
from tlie coarser parts by screening. — Small craft {Naut.), 
a vcHHi^l. or vchhcIh in general, o? a small size. - Small 
fruits. Bee under Fruit. — Small hand, a certain size of 
n i)>i'r. See under Paper. — Small hours. Sec under 
Hour. ~ Small letter (Cn'nL), a Jower-cfvse letter. See 
IvowKii-cAHE, and ( 'n/ntal letter ^ under Capital, o. - - Small 
piece, a Bcoteli coin worth about 2|d. sterling, or about 
eeiita. - Small regi»ter. Bee the Note umler Ist Keoi.s- 
TER, 7. Small stuff (Naat. \ spun yarn, marline, and the 
smallest, kinds of rope. li. JI. Dandy Jr. — Small talk, 
light or trifling oonvers.ation ; chitchat. — Small warei 
{<'om.)y various small textile articles, os tapes, braid, 
fringe, and the like. JJ'Culloch. 

Sniilll, ndv. 1. In or to small extent, quantity, or 
degree; little; slightly. I wept but small.'" 

Chaucer. *‘ It ma/f avails ray mood.” Shak. 

2. Not loudly ; faintly ; timidly. [Ob.t. or l{umorou.<i'] 
You may apeak as small as you will. Shak. 

SniAll, n. 1. The small or slender part of a thing ; 
as, the small of the leg or of the back. 

2. pi. BmallcIotheH. [Colloq.] Hood. Dickens. 

3. pi. Same os lAUle go. See under Little, a. 

Small, r. i. To make litthi or less. [Oft.L] 

Small'age (-aj , 48), n. [Small F. ar/w; smallage. 

See Acii parsley.] (Dot.) A bieimial umbelliferous plant 
(Apluin graveolem) native of the seacoasts of Europe 
and A.iia. When deprived of its acrid and even poisonous 
properties by cultivation, it becomes celery. 

Small^clothSB^ (-cloths^), n. jd. A man’s garment for 
the hips and thighs ; breecliea. See Bueechrh. 

SmalFlsh, a. Somewhat small. O. W. Cable. 

SmalFnesf , n. The quality or state of being small. 
Small'poz^ (-p5ks/ ; 277), n. [Small -f por, pocks .] 
(Med.) A contagious, constitutional, febrile disease 
characterized by a peculiar pustular eruption ; variola. 
The cutaneous eruption is at first a collection of paiuilcs 
which become vesicles (first flat, subsequently umbili- 
cated) and then pustules, and finally thick crusts which 
slough after a certain time, often leaving a pit, or scar, 
SmaUs (smglz), n. pi . See Small, /i., 2, 3, 
Small^SWOnl^ (smf^FsSrdOi n. A light sword used for 
thrusting only ; espocmlly, the sword worn by civilians 
of rank in tlie eighteentli century. 

Smally (smal'lj^), adv. In a small quantity or de- 
gree ; with minuteness. [72.] Aschnm. 

Smalt (Bm[\lt), n. [It. .winlio, LL. smalttnn ; of Teu- 
tonic origin ; cf. ()H(r. smalz grease, butter, G. schmnlz 
gre.ase, OHG. smelzan to melt, G. schmelzen. See 
Smelt, v. f., and cf. Amel, Enamel,] A deep blue pig- 
ment or coloring material used in various arts. It is a 
vitreotm substance made of cobalt, potash, and calcined 
quartz fused, and rediiced to a powder. 

Slliair<-bltt«^ (-blu^), a. Deep blue, like smalt. 
Smairine (-In), 1 n. [See Smalt.] (Min.) Atin- 
Smalt''lte (-it), | white or gray mineral of metallic 
luster. It is an arsenide of cobalt, nickel, and iron. , 
Called also spei.'iknbalt. 

Stnar^aga (smSr'igd), n. [L. smaragdus. See Em- 
erald.] The emerald. [ Obs .] Dale. 

Sma-rag'dine (smii.-r5g'dln), a. [L. smarngdinusy 
Gr. o-papdySivo^.] Of or pertaining to emerald resem- 
bling emerald ; of au emerald green. 

Sma-rag'dlte (-dit), ». [Cf. F. smarngdUe ; — %o 
called from its emerald -^roon color. Bee ‘Smaraod.] 
(Min.) A green foliated kind of ainphibole, observed in 
eclogite and smne varieties of gabbro. 

Smart (smart), V . i . [ imp . it p . p . Smarted ; p. pr. 

& vb. n. Smarting.] [0£. smerten, AS. smeortan : akin 
to 1). smarteuy sinerfcny G. schmerzeiiy OHG. smerznn. 
Dan. smerle, 8w. sm'drtay D. smart, .smerty a pain, 0. 
schmerzy OHG. smerzo, and probably to L. mordere to 
bite ; cf. Or. c/u.cpiSvot, O’/u.epfiaAeov, terrible, fearful, Skr. 
vifd to rub, crush. Cf. Morsel.] 1. To feel a lively, 
pungent local pain;— -said of some i>art of the body as 
the seat of irritation ; as, my Anger smarts : these wounds 
smart. Chaucer. Shak. 

2. To feel a pungent pain of mind ; to feel sharp pain 
or grief ; to suffer ; to feel the sting of evil. 

No creature smarts so U ttic as a {ch> 1. Pope. 

He that it surety for a stranger shall smart for it. Protu xi. lA. 
Smart, v. t. To cause a smart in. ” A goad that . . . 
smarts the flesh,” T. vfrfam.v. 

Smart, n. [OE. smerle. See Smart, v. i.] 1. Qui(!k, 
pungent, lively pain ; a pricking local pain, as the pain 
from puncture by nettles. ** In pain’s smart." Chancer. 


2. Severe, pungent pain of mind ; pungent grief ; as, 
the smart of afflictiou. 

To stand 'twixt us and our deserved smart. Milton. 

Counsel mitigntCH the greatest smart. Spetiser. 

3. A fellow who affects smartness, briskness, and vi- 
vacity ; a dandy. [Slang] JDielding. 

4. Smart money (see below). [CanC] 

Smart (smSrt), a. [Compar. Smarter (-Sr) ; snperl. 
Smartest. [OE. smerte. See Smart, v. i.] 1. Causing 
a smatt ; pungent ; pricking ; as, a smart stroke or taste. 
How smart a lash that speech doth give niy conscience, ^hak. 

2. Keen; severe; poignant; as, xwiar/ pain. 

3. Vigorous; sharxi; severe. ** Smart skirmishes, in 

which many fell.” Clarendoti. 

4. Accomplishing, or able to accomplish, results quick- 
ly; active; sliorp ; clever. [Colloq.] 

5. Efficient ; vigorous ; brilliaul. ” Tlie stars shine 

smarter." Dryden. 

6. Marked by acuteness or shrewdness ; quick in sug- 
gestion or reply ; vivacious ; witty ; as, a snuiri reply ; a 
smart saying. 

Who. for the poor renown of being #wor/, 

Would leave a sting within a brother's heart ? Toung. 

A sentence or two, . . . which 1 thouglU very smart. Addison. 

7. Pretentious ; showy ; spruce ; as, a smart gown. 

8. Brisk ; fresh ; as, a smart breeze. 

Smart money, (a) M«mey paid by a person to buy him- 
self off from some unpJensuut engagement or some pain- 
ful situation, (h) (Mil.) Money allowed to soldiers or 
sailors, in tlie English service, for wounds and injuries re- 
ceived ; also, a sum paid by a recruit, previous to being 
sworn in, to procure his release from service. (<•) (/. aw ) 
Vindictive or exemplary damages ; damages beyond a full 
compensation for tfio actual injury done. liurrill. Green- 
/tv//. Smart ticket, a cortifleato given to wounded sen- 
men, entitling them to smart money. [Png.] Brand c A 
.^rn. — P«ug(>nt ; poignant ; sharp ; tart ; acute ; quick ; 
lively ; brisk ; witty ; clever ; keen ; dashy ; showy. — 
Smart, Glever. Smart Ime been imn-h used in New 
England to <le8cril»e a person who is intelligent, vigorous, 
aiul active j as, a smart young fellow' ; a smart workmanj 
etc., coinciding very nearly with the English sense? of 
clever. The nearest approach to tliis in Englaml is in 
Bueli expressions as, lie was .smart (pungent or witty) in 
his reply, etc. ; but smart and sinartne.s.H, when applied 
to persons, more commonly refer to dress ; as, a .smart 
appearance ; a smart gown, etc. 

Smart^an (8mart'’n), v. t. To make smart or spruce ; 
— usually with up. [Colloq.] 

She had to go and mtarfen her«clf up somewhat. 11’. Plark. 
Smar^tla (sm'dr't’l), v. i. To waste away. [Prav. Eng.] 
Smart''ly (smart'iy), adv. In a smart manner. 
Bmart’ness, n. The quality or state of being smart. 
Smart^Weed'' (-wed'), «, (Dot.) An acri<i plant of 
the genus Polygonum (P. Hydropiper), w-hich produces 
smarting if applied where the akin is tender. 

Bmash (smSab), V. t. [imp. &p.p. Smashed (smSsbt) ; 
p. pr. &, vb. n. Smashing.] t^’f- f’w. .vni.'ik a blow, 
stroke, .smiska to striki*, dial. Sw. sma.'tkc to kiss witli a 
noise, and E. suuick a loud kiss, a slap.] To break in 
piece.s by violence ; to dash to plt*ces ; to crush. 

Here everything is broken and smn.dircl to jiiecos. Purke. 
Bmaflli, V. i. To break nj>, or go to pieces suddenly, 
as the result of collision or pressure. 

Smash, n. 1. A breaking or dashing to pieces ; ut- 
ter destruction ; wreck. 

2. Henee, bankruptcy. [('oUoq.] 

SmaBh^er (-er), w. 1. One who, or that which, 
smashes or breaks things to pieces. 

2. Anything very large or extraordinary. [Slang] 

3. One who passes counterfeit c oin. [Guu/, Eng.] 
Smatch (smfich), n. [OE. .srnach, .miak. See Smack 

taste.] T.isto ; tincture; smack. [OAf.] 

Thy life hath had some smatch of lionor in it. Shak. 
Smatch, v, i. To smack. [GAy.] Danistcr (1578). 
Smat^tor (smfit'ter), T’. X. (OF. smaferrn to make a 
noise ; cf. Sw. .rmattra to clatter, to crackle, G. schniet- 
iem to dash, crash, to warble, quaver.] 1. To talk su- 
Iierflcially or ignorantly ; to babble ; to chatter. 

Of state nffuirH you can not smattcr. Sv>if(. 

2. To have a sllglit taste, or a slight, superficial knowl- 
edge, of anything ; to smack. 

Smat'tGr, x\ t. l. To talk superficially about. 

2. To gain a slight taste of ; to acquire a slight, super- 
flcial knowledge of ; to smack. Chaucer. 

Smarter, n. Supcrflcial knowledge ; a smattering. 
Snuit^ter-er (-Sr), n. One who has only a slight, su- 
perficial knowledge ; a sciolist. 

Bmat'tar-ing, n, A slight, superficial knowledge of 
something ; sciolism. 

1 had a great desire, not able to attain to a superficial skill In 
ony, to have some amattcrintf in uU. Barton. 

Smear (sm5r), v. t. [/mp. & p. p. Smeared (smerd) ;' 
p. pr. & vb. n. Smearing.] [OK. .wiercn, .smerien, AS. 
.smierwan, .rmyrwan, fr. smeoru fat, grease; akin to D. 
smeren, OHG. .smiru'cti, G. schmitren, Icel. .smyrja to 
anoint. See Smear, 7/.] 1. To overspread with any- 

tliing unctuous, viscous, or adhesive; to daub; as, to 
smear anything with oil. ** Smear the sleepy grooms 
witli blood.” Shak. 

2. To soil in any w ay ; to contaminate ; to pollute ; to i 
stain morally ; as, to be .ytu cured with infamy. Shak. i 
Smear, n, [OK. smere, AS. .smeoru fat, grease ; akin 1 
to D. smeer, G. schmeer, OHG. .smero, Icel. .smjor, Sw. < 
& Dan. sm'nr butter, Goth, smairpr fatness, smamn ! 
dung ; cf. Lith. smarsas fat. Of. SMmcH.] 1. A fat, 
oily substance ; ointment. Johnson. 

2. Hence, a spot made by, or as by, an unctuous or 
adhesive substauce ; a blot or blotch ; a daub ; a stain. 

. „ , , Slow broke the morn, f 

All damp and rolling vapor, with no Kun, / 

But in it« place a moving snunr of light. Alrrander Smith. . 

Smear' dab' (dih'). (Zo6l.) The sand fluke (/>). ; 

[Prov. fCng,] j 


flmaarad (smSrd). a. (Zodl.) Having the color mark- 
ings ill defined, as if rubbed ; os, the smettred dagger 
moth (Apatela oblinita), 

Smear'y (smSr^), a. Tending to smear or Boil ; ad- 
hesive; viscous. Rowe. 

Smaath (smSth), n. The smew. [Prov. Eng.] 

Smco'tltO (smSk'tit), n. [G. smcctit, fr. Gr. orpijxWr 
a kind of fuller’s eartli, fr. trprjyfiy to wipe off.] (Min.) 
A hydrous silicate of alumina, of a greenish color, which, 
in certain states of humidity, appears transparent and 
almost gelatinous. 

Smee (sme), 71. [Cf. Smew.] (£'o;;/.) (u) The pintail 
duck, (b') The widgeon, (c) The poaclmrd. (d) Tlio 
smew. [Prov. Eng.] 

Smeeth (smStli), v. t. [Etymol. uncertain.] To 
smoke ; to blacken with smoke ; to rub with soot. [Ohs.] 

Smeetll (smSth), r. t. [OE. smeSen, AS. .smetkian. 
See Smooth.] To smooth. [I'rov. BA\g.] HalliwcU. 

Smcg'ma (smSg’in&), n. [NL., fr. Gr. trpyiyn-a soap, 
fr. crprj^tiv to wash off.] (Phy.si<A.) The matter secreted 
by any of the sebaceous gbnds. Specifically ; (a) Tlie 
soapy substance covering the skin of newborn Infants. 
(b) The cheesy, sebaceous matter which collects between 
the glans penis and the foreskin. 

Smeg-matlc (smSg-mBtO'k), a. Being of tlio nature 
of soap ; soapy ; cleansing ; detersive. 

Smelr (smSr), 71 . a salt glaze on pottery, made by 
adding common salt to an earthenware glaze. 

Smell (sm61), r. t. [imqj. & p. p. Smelled (sniSld), 
Smelt (smSlt) ; «. pr. & vb. n. Smelling.] [OK. smcll- 
en, smill&n, smuilen ; of. LG. smcUen, smelen, smdtcn, 
schmelen, to smoke, to reek, I>. srneulen to smolder, 
and E. smolder. Cf. Smeli., ?/.] 1. To j/crceive by tbe 
olfactory nerves, or organs of smell ; to have a sensation 
of, excited through the nasal organs when affected by 
th« appropriate materials or qualities ; to obtain the 
scent of ; as, to .stncli a rose ; to smell i>erfumes. 

2. To detect or perceive, as if by tlie sense of smell ; 
to scent out ; — often with out. ” I smell a device.” Shak. 

Can you smell him out by that ? Shak. 

3. To give heed to. [Obs.] 

From that time forward 1 began to amdl the Word of God, 
and forsook the school doctors. /.atuiar. 

To smell a rat, to have n sense of something wrong, not 
clearly evident ; to have reason for suspicion, f Colloq.] 
— To smell out, to find out by sagacity. [Colloq.] 

Smell, V. i. 1. To affect the olfactory nerves ; to 
have an odor or scent ; — often follow'ed by 0 /; as, to 
.smell of smoke, or of musk. 

2. To have a particular tincture or smack of any qual- 
ity ; to savor ; as, a report smelts of calumny. 

PrftiHos in an enemy are BUperfluouR, orsmeff of craft. Milton. 

3. To exercise the sense of smolh Ex. xxx. 38. 

4. To exercise sagacity. Shak. 

Smoll, n. [OK. smcl, .sniil, stnvl, .stneol. See Smell, 

!’• /•] {Physiol.) 1 . The sense or faculty by which cer- 
tain qualitieH of bodies are perceived through the instru- 
mentality of the olfactory nerves. See Sense. 

2. The quality of any thing or substance, or emana- 
tion therefrom, w'hich affects the olfactory orgims; odor; 
scent; fragrance ; iierfume ; as, the smell of mint. 

Breathing tlic smill of field and grove. Milton. 

That whicli, above all others, yields the sweetest smell in the 
air, is the violet. Bacon. 

Syn.~ Scent; odor; perfume; fragrance. 

Smell'er (-er), n. 1. One who smells, or perceives 
I by the sense of smell ; one who gives out a smell. 

2. The nose. [Pugilists' Slatig] 

Smell'-feast' (-fest'), n. 1. One who is apt to find 
and frequent good tables ; a parasite ; a sponger. 

The epicure and the smeU-feast. South. 

2. A feast at which the gnestB are supposed to feed 
upon the odors only of tlie viands. 

Smell'ing, n. 1. The act of one who smellR. 

2. The sense by which odors are perceived ; the sense 
of smell. Lorke. 

Bmolllng bottle, a small bottle filled with something 
suited to .stimulate the sense of smell, or to remove faint- 
ncHH, as spirits of ammonia. 

Smell'-leSB, a. Destitute of smell ; having no odor. 

DaiHioR smcJl-le.sa, yet moBt quaint. Beau. If FI. 

Smolt (singlt), i 7 np . & p . p . of Smell. 

Smelt, n. [AS. smelt, smylt; akin to Dan. smelt.] 

1. (Zodl.) Anyone of numerous species of small sil- 
very salmouoid fishes of tbe genus Osinerus and allied 
genera, which ascend rivers to spawn, and sometimes be- 
come landlocked in lakes. They aro esteemed as food, 
and have a peculiar odor and taste. 



Eaetem American Smelt (Osmerus mordax). 

The most important species are the European 
smelt (Osmerus ep^lans) (called also epcrlan, sparling, 
and Mnrhng), the Eastern American smelt (0. mordax), 
the California smelt (O. ihaliehthv.s), and the surf smelt 
(Hypomesm otidns). The name i.s loosely applied to vari- 
ous other small fishes, as the lant, the Califoniia tomcod, 
the spawn eater, the silverside. 

2. Pig. : A gull ; a simpleton. [Obs,] Beau, ds FI. 

Sand gmalt (^00/.), the silver«Ide. 

Smelt, V. t. [imp. Sl p. p. Smelted ; p. pr. & vh. n. 
Smelting.] [Of foreign origin ; cf. 8w. sm 'alta, D. smel- 
ten, Dan. smelte, Icel. smelta, G. schmelzen, OHG. smel- 
zan, smtlxen ; probably akin to Gr. ptXStw. Cf. Enam- 
el, Melt, Mittb, v. L, Smalt.] (Metal.) To melt or fuse, 
as ore, for the purpose of separating and refining the 
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metal ; hence, to reduce ; to refine ; to flux or scorify ; 
fts, to jtnielt tin. 

Snelt'er (smSlt^r), n. One vrho, or that which, 
•melts. 

SllltiV6r>y (-y), n. A house or place for BmeUiM. 
Smalt'to (smSlt'I), n. A fish, the bib. [JProv, Eng.^ 
Smelt'lng, a. & n. from Shxlt. 

Siting fitmace (Metal.\ a furnace in which ores are 
smelted or reduced. 

Smerk (smSrk), n. & V. See Smirk. 

Smork (smSrk), I a. Smart; jaunty; spruce. See 
Smork'y (-y), } Smirk, a. [05^.] 

So sirterl', no smooth, his prickfcil ears. S/iettitrr, 
Smei^ln (sniSr'lIn), 71, (Zool.) A small loach. 
Smew (smu), n. [Perhaps for tcc-meu’.] {Eo’ol.) {a) 
A small E\iropeau 
merganser {Mergua 
albetlua) which has 
a white crest ; — 
called also amee^ 
amee duck^ white 
merganser, and 
white nun. (6) The 
hooded merganser. 

[Locals U. A.] 

Smlck'er (smTk^ 

Sr), V. i. [Akin to 
. 8w. sinickra to Hat- 
ter, Dan. smigre^ 
and porlmpg to (1. 
srhmeichelTi, ami E. smile. Cf. Smicker, o.] To look 
amorously or wantonly ; to smirk. 

Bmlck'er, a. [AS. smicere tasteful, trim. Seo Smick- 
er, v.l Amorous; wanton; gay; siiruce. [0/;5.] 
Bmiok^er-lng, n. Amorous glance or inclination. 
[05.V.J “ A .smickering to our young lady.” Dryden. 

Bmick'et (-8t), n. [Dim. of smocA:.] A woman’s 
under-garment; a smock. [Oh.?, or Pror. Pnv/.J Jolm-wn. 
Bmiok^y, adv. Smugly ; flnically. [Oh.?.J Ford. 
Biuifi'fiy (smTd'dj^), n. [See Smithy.] A smithy. 
[Frov. Eng. & Scot.] 

Bmlft (smlft), 71. A match for firing a charge of pow- 
der, ns in blasting ; a fuse. 

Bmlght (smit), V. t. To smite. [06.?.] Spenser. 
SmlPa-Oln (smTl'A-sTn or smI'lA-), n. [Cf. F. amila- 
cine. Sen Sbulax.] {Chem.) Bee Pauillin. 

Bmilaz (smiOSks), n. [u, bindweed, Gr. <r/uirAaf.] 
(Itot.) {a\ A genus of perennial climbing plants, usually 
with a prickly woody stem ; green brier, or cat brier. The 
root8tock.s 01 certain species are the source of the nu-d- 
icino called sarsaparilla. (6) A delicate trailing plant 
{Myrsipkylluni a.sparagoides) much used for decoration. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Smile (smll), V. i. [ivip. S: p. p. Smiled (sinlld) ; 
p. vr. & vb. n, Smilino.] [OE. .vnilen ; akin to Dan. 
sniilcy Sw. amila, MHO. stnielcn, sniieren, L. mivari to 
v.'onder at, Skr. smi to smile ; and probably to E. smick- 
er. V173. Cf. Admire, Marvel, Smirk.] 1. To ex- 
press amusement, pleasure, moderate joy, or love and 
kindness, by the features of the face ; to laugh silently. 

lledotii nothing but frown. ... lie hears merry talcs nnd 
tmilt/i uot. Shnk. 

She smiled to sec the doughty hero slain. J'opc. 

When lust I saw thy young blue eyes, they mniled. Byron. 

2. To express slight contempt by a look implying sar- 
casm or pity ; to sneer. 

'T wuB wliut I said to Craggs nnd Child, 

Who praised my modeHly, and finikd. Pope. 

3. To look gay and joyous ; to have an appearance suited 
to excite joy ; as, amiling spring ; smilmg plenty. 

The desert smiled. 

And paradise was opened in the wild. Pope. 

4. To be propitious or favor.ablo ; to favor ; to counte- 
nance ; — often wiMi 07i ; as, to smile on one’s labors. 

Bmlle, V, t, 1. To express by a smile; us, to smile 
consent ; to smile a welcome to visitors. 

2. To affect in a certain way with a smile. [i2.] 

And sharply smde prevailing folly dead. Yoxtng. 
Smllo, n. [Cf. Dan. smiil, Sw. smil. See Smile, 7). t.] 

1. The act of smiling ; a peculiar change or brighten- 
ing of the face, which expresses ple.asure, moderate joy, 
mirth, ap]>robation, or kindness ; — opposed ta frown. 

Sweet interRouriie 

Of looks and smiles ; fur smiles from reason flow. Milton. 

2. A somewhat similar expression of countenance, in- 
dicative of satisfaction combined with malevolent feel- 
ings, as contempt, scorn, etc. ; as, a scornful smile. 

3. Favor ; countenance ; propitiousnesa ; as, the smiles 

of Providence. ” The smile of heaven.” Shak. 

4. Gay or joyous appearance ; os, the smiles of spring. 
The brightnesa of their [the flowers’] mnile. was gone. Bryant, 
Smlleless (smll'lSs), a. Not having a smile. 

Smll'er (smlPSr), n. One who smiles. Tennyson. 
Smll^et (-St), n. A little smile. [/?.] 

Those happy smileta 

That played on her ripe lip. .^hnk. 

SmlPlng-ly, adv. in a smiling manner. Shak, 

gmU^ing-neil, n. Quality or state of being smiling. 

And made despair a smiUngnens aasume. Byron. 
Sml^lO-don (smi'lo-dSn), n. [Gr. cr/uiAi? a carving 
knife 4" oidvrov, tooth.] iPaletm.) An extinct genus 
of saber-toothed tigers. See Machairopus. 

Bmllt (smllt), V. i. To melt. [06^.] Mortimer. 
Snln-tnil'rid (smTn-thu'rld), n. [Gr. <Tp.ivBo<: a mouse 
-4- ovpd tail.] {Zool.) Any one of numerous small spe- 
cies of springtails, of the family Sminthuridse^ — usually 
found ou flowers. See Elust. under Collembola. 

Bmiroh (8m?5rch), V. f. [From the root of «meur.] To 
•mear wltli something which stains, or makes dirty ; to 
•mutch ; to begrime ; to soil ; to sully. 

1 ’ll . . . with a kind of umber amircA my face. Shak. 


fitniroh (sinSrch), n. A smutch ; a dirty stain. 

Smirk (smerk), v. i. [ini;>. & p. p. Smirked (sinJfrkt); 
p.pr. A vb. n. Smirking.] [OE. smirken^ AS. stnercian, 
smearcian ; cf. MHG. sniieren^ amiclen^ to smile. See 
Smile, v . To smile in an affected or conceited man- 
ner ; to smile witli affected complaisance ; to simper. 

Smirk, n. A forced or affected smile ; a simper. 

The bride, all smirk and blush, had just entered. Sir W. Scott. 

Smirk, a. Nice ; smart ; spruce ; affected ; simper- 
ing. “So S7nirk, so smootli.” Sjwsiser. 

Bmlrklng-ly, adv. With smirking; with a smirk. 

Smlrk^y (-J), a. Smirk; smirking. 

Smit (smit), rare imp. & p. p. of Smite. Spenser. 

Snut with the beuutj' of so fair a scene. i'owpcr. 

Smit, obs. "6d pers. sing. p) e,s. of Smite. Chaucer. 

Smite (smit), ?’. t. [imp. Bmotr (smot), rarely Smit 
(smit) ; p. p. SMrrrKN (smlt't’n), rarely Smit, or Smote ; 
p. pr. & vb. 71. Smitinq (Hmit'Ing).] [AS. smitan 
to smite, to soil, |K)llute ; akin to OFries. srulta lo 
smite, LG. S7niten^ D. smijtcn, O. .schmeissen, OllG. snil- 
ea7i to smear, stroke, OSw. & dial. Sw. sniitn to smite, 
Dan. smide to throw, Goth, hlsmeitan^ ga.mieita7i, to 
anoint, besmear ; cf. Skr. fried to be fat. The original 
sense seems to Imvo been, to daub on, to smear. Cf. 
Smut.] 1. To strike; to inflict a blow upon with the 
hand, or with any instrument held in the liand, or with a 
missile tlirown by the hand ; as, to smite with the fist, 
with a rod, sword, spear, or stone. 

Whosoever shall aniite thee on thy right check, turn to Ijjm 
the other also. Matt. v. J5U. 

And Piivid . . . took thence a atune, and slang it, and smote 
the PliiliBtine in his loreht-ad. 1 .Som. xvii. 41). 

2. To cause to strike ; to use os an instrument in 
striking or hurling. 

I’rojilictty, and smite thine hands together. Ezek. xx\. M. 

Raul . . . smote tin- javelin into the wall. 1 Sam. xix. 10. 

3. To destroy the life of by bleating, or by weapons of 
any kind; to slay by a blow; to kill ; as, to atnite one 
with the sword, or with an arrow or other instrument. 

4. To put to rout in battle ; to overthrow by war. 

B. To blast ; to ilcstroy the life or vigor of, as by a 
stroke or by some visitation. 

The flax and the barley was smitten. Ex. ix. 31. 

6. To afiQict ; to chasten ; to punish. 

Let u« not rniHtnke God’s goodncKs, nor imagine, becansc he 
smiles us, that we are forsaken by liiiu. M uLr. 

7. To strike or affect witli passion, as love or fear. 

The charms that .tmife the simple heart. J‘opr. 

Smit with tlic lovo of sister arts wc came. J^ojie, 

To smite off, to cut off. — To smite out, to knock out, 
as a tooth. Exod. xxi. 27. — To smite with the tongue, 
to reproach or upl)rttid ; to revile. 1(^65.] Jcr. xviil. 18. 

SndtO, T. i. To strike ; to collide ; to beat. [/Irc/mic] 

The heart melteth, and the knees */»n7c together. jVah. ii. 10. 

Smite, n. The act of smiting ; a blow. 

Smlt'er (smlt^er), n. One \\jto smites. 

I gave my back lo the smitira, ha. I. 0. 

Smith (smith), n. [AS. srni^ ; akin to D. .?w?«/, G. 
schrnicii, OMG. srnid., Icel. .tmiSr, Dan. A 8vv, .tmed, 
Ootli. .wiipa (in comp.); cf. Gr. crpiArj a sort of knife, 
apivvY) a hoe, mattock.] 1. One wlio forges with tlio 
hammer; one who works in metals; as, a black.? ))>)76, 
goldsmiih, silver.?w/j7A, and the like. j^iers Ploumian. 

Nor yet tlu! smith hath learned to form a sword. 7afe. 

2. One who inakeK or effects anything. [7?.J Ih'yden. 

Smith, V. t. [AS. smi ^ ion. See Smith, w.j To beat 
into shape ; to forge, [06^.] Chaucer. 

What smith that any [wettyon] amifheth. Pier.n Plowman. 

Smlth^oraft'' (-krAftG, n. The art or occupation nf a 
smith ; smithing. [/^.] Sir W. Ealeiyh. 

Smlth'er (smltli'Sr), n. 1. Light, fine rain. [/'rov. 
Eng.j 

2. pi. Fragments; atoms; flinders. [Frov. Etig.] 

Smash Hie bottle to smithera. Tennyson. 

Smith^'er-eens" (smTtii'Sr-en/,'), n. pi. FragmentH ; 
atoms ; smithers. tL'o//c/<y.J W. lilack. 

Smlth'er-y (smith'er-y), n.; pi. -IKS (-Tz). 1. Tlio 
workshop of a smith ; a smithy or stithy, 

2. Work done Viy a smith ; smithing. 

The din of all his smithery may some time or other possibly 
wake (his noble duke. Burke. 

Smithying, n. The act or art of working or forging 
metals, as iron, into any desired shape. Moxo7i. 

Smith-BO'nl-an (-8i3'nT-an), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Englishman J. L. M. Smi(hso7i., or to the national 
institution of learning which he endowed at Washington, 
D. C. ; as, the Smithsoriian Institution ; Smithsotiian 
Reports. — w. The Smithsonian Institution. 

Smlth'son-lte (smTth'sOn-It), n. [See Smithbonian.] 
(fl/iti.) Native zinc carbonate. It generally occurs in 
stalactitic, reniform, or botryoidal shajies, of a wlilte to 
gray, green, or brown color. See Note under Calamine. 

Smltb'y (-f), n. [AS. fr. smiS ; akin to D. 

.tmidscy smid.s, OHG. smitta, G. sc/miiede, Icel. smii5ja. 
See Smith, n.] Tlie workshop of a smith, esp. a black- 
smith ; a smitliery ; a .stithy. [Written also aviiddy.'] 
Under n spreading chestnut tree 
'I’he villmre smithy stands. LonyfrUnw. 

Smltt (smTt), n. [Cf. G. .fchmiiz a stain, scltmifzen 
to besmear. See Smite, v . L] Fine clay or ocher made 
upintoballs, used for marking sheep. \^Eng.'\ Woodward. 

Smlt'ten (smTt't’n), p. />. of Smite. 

Sxnll'Ue (-t’l), V. t. [Freq. fr. OE. smitten to befoul. 
See Smite, v . f.] To Infect. [Frov. Phig.] 

Smit'tle, n. Infection. [Frov. PPig.'] Wriqht. 

Smlt'Ue (smYt't’i), \ a. Infectious ; catching. [ Seal. 

Smlt^tUsh (-tlTsh), ) & Frov. Eng.'] H. Kingsley. 

Smook (sm5k), n. [AS. smocc ; akin to OHG. .?7?)0( - 
cAo, Icel. smokkr., and from the root of AS. smfigan to 
creep, akin to G. achmiegen to cling to, proas close. MHG. 
amiegen^ Icel. amjdga to creep through, to put on a 
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garment wliich has a hole to put the head through ; 
cf. Lith. amukti to glide. Cf. Smug, Smuggle.] 1. A 
woman’s under-garment ; a shift ; a chemise. 

In her smock, with head and foot all bare. Chaucer, 

2. A blouse ; a smock frock. Carlyle. 

Smook (smSk), a. Of or pertaining to a smock ; re- 
sembling a smock ; hence, of or pertaining to a woman. 

•mock mill, a w indmill of which^nly the cap turns round 
to meet the wind, in diHtinction from a rwiV/, whose 
whole building turns on a post. — Smock race, a race run 
by womeu for the prize of a smock. [)‘ror. Eng.] 

Smook, /. To provide with, or clothe in, a smock 
or a 8nioi:k frock. Tnntyson. 

Smock^-laced^ (-flist'), a. Having a feuninine coun- 
tenance or complexion ; smooth-faced; girliwli. Fento7i. 

Smock^ irock^ (frOk'). a course frock, or shirt, w'orn 
over the other UresH, as by farm laborers. Macaulny. 

Smock'lOEB, a. Wanting a smock. Chaucer, 

Bmok'a-blo (smok^a-b ’1), a. Capable of being smoked ; 
suitable or ready to be smoked ; an, smukaUe tobacco. 

Smoke (smSk), n. [AS. .?moc«, fr. .smc/iean to smoke ; 
akin to LG. & D. smook smoke, Dan. smo(/,G. sehrnauch, 
and peril, to Gr. <rp.0vete to burn in a smoldering fire ; 
cf. Lltb. mnaugti to cnoke.] 1. The visible exhalation, 
vapor, or substance that escapes, or is expidled, from a 
burning body, especially from burning vtigctable matter, 
ns wood, coal, peat, or the like. 

The gases of hydrocarbons, raised to a rod heat 
or tnereabouts, without a mixture of air enough to pro- 
duce combustion, disengage their carbon in a fim' powder, 
forming smoke. The uiseugaged carbon wJien deposited 
on solid bodies is .foot. 

2. That w'liich resembles smoke ; a vapor ; a mist. 

3. Anything nnsiibstaiitial, as idle talk. Shak. 

4. The act of smoking, esp. of smukiiig tobacco ; a.8, 
to have a smoke. [Collog.] 

Smoke, is sometimes joined with other words, 
forming self-explaining conipoimds ; as, smokc-couHiiui- 
ing, .TwoAr-dried, AamAc-stained, i?tc. 

8mok« arch, tlio smoke box of a locomotive. — Smok* 
ball {MU.), a ball or case containing a composition which, 
wlicn it burns, sends forth thick smoke. ~ Bmok* black, 
lampblack. [06.?.]- Bmoks board, a board suspended be- 
fore a flreplacuj to prevent the smoke from coming out 
into the room. •“ Bmok* box, a chamber in a boiler, where 
the smoke, etc., from the fiiriince is collected before 
going out at the rliimney. - Bmoks sail iNuiit.), a small 
sail m the lee of the galley stoveuiiie, to prevent the 
smoke from annoying peoph' on decK.— Smoko tree {Hot.), 
a shrub {Hhn.f Cothius) in whi(di the flowers are mostly 
abortive and the paniedes transformed into tangles of 
plumose pedicols looking like wreaths of smoke. - • To «nd 
in omoko, to he burned ; iHutce, to bu destroyed or ruined ; 
figuratively, to come to nothing. 

Syii. — Fume; reek; vajmr. 

Smoke, e, i. [imp, Si p. p. Smoked (smSkt) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Smoking.] [AS. smocinn ; akin to D. atnoken, 
O. .fchmanehen, l>an. sm'dge. See Smokk, n.] 1. To 

emit smoke ; to tlirow off volatile matter in the form of 
vapor or exhalation ; to reek. 

Hard by o cottage chimney smokes. Milton. 

2. Hence, to burn ; to be kindled ; to rage. 

The nngerof the Lord and his jcalouMy bIiuII b/tioLc nguinst 
thiit mull. Jtrut. xxix. ‘JO. 

3. To raise a dust or smoke by rapid motion. 

Proud of his steeds, lie smok es along the field. Th-yden. 

4. To draw into the mouth the smoke of tobacco burn- 
ing in a pipe or in ttic form of a cigar, cig,arotte, etc. ; 
to habitually use tobacco in tliis manner. 

6> To suffer severely ; to be punished. 

Home of you shall smok e for it in Romo. Shak. 

Smoke, v. t. 1. To apply smoke to ; to hang in 
smoko ; to disinfect, to cure, etc., by smoke ; to smoke 
or fumigate infected clotliing ; to smoke beef or hams lor 
preservation. 

2. To fill or scent with smoke ; hence, to fill with in- 
cense ; to perfume. “ NmoHiif/ the temple.” Chaucer. 

3. To smell out ; to hunt out ; to find out ; to detect. 

I alnns 

Smoked his true person, talked with him. Chapman. 

He WRB first smoked by the old Lord Lafeu. Shak. 

Upon that ... 1 begun to amokc that they were a parcel of 
muinnier». Addiaun. 

4. To ridicule to the face ; to quiz. [Old Slang] 

B. To inhale and puff out the smoke of, as tobac(;o ; to 
burn or use in smoking ; os, to smoke a pipe or a cigar. 

0. To subject to the operation of smoke, for the pur- 
pose of annoying or driving out; — often with out; os, 
to smoke a woodchuck out of liis burrow. 

Smoke'-Ory^ (-drP)» v. t. To dry by or in smoke. 

SmokellOIlEe^ (-lious^), n. A building w liere meat or 
fish is cured by suldecting it to a dense smoke. 

Smdke'jaok' (-jakO, ». A contrivance for turning a 
spit by weans of a fly 
or wheid moved by the 
current of ascending air v 

in a cliimney. 

Smokeless,!/. Mak- 
ing or liaving no smoke. 

Smokeles-f towers.” 

Pope. 

Smokier (smSk’^r), 

71 . 1. One who dries 

or preserves V>y smoke. 

2. One who smokes 
tobacco or the like. 

3. A smoking car or 
compartment. [17. 5.] 

S m Ok e'Bt aok^ 

(-stSkOf n. A chimney ; 
esp., a pifK) serving as 
a chimney, as the pipe 
which carries off the 
smoke of a locomotive, the funnel of a steam vessel, etc. 



Smokejack. 


Use, finite, r^dc, fyU. ttPi i *ood, fdbt ; out, oil ; chair ; go ; Bins, ink ; then, thin ; bow ; *h = z in azure. 
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SNAILFISH 


QmnV/f.lv adv. In a smoky manner. Smooth'-oWnnM' (i 

ThiMiuality or state of being smoky. 

tooting, «. & , SSSl5'Sfl8?^n‘ ( 

Bmoking bean (Hot.), tlio long pod of the catalpa, or In- oSJSSh'ini a A n 1 

dian-Sn t roe, often smoked by boys as a substitute for Smootll mg, a. & n. ! 

- Smoking car, a railway car or carnage reserved Smoothing iron, an iron 
' • of passengers who smoke tobacco. ^nr ut»rtofh,n<r rlnthes: a 


fimok^v (-?), [Compar. Smokier (-T-Sr) ; mprrl. plane, a s 
mKiKsT J ' 1.^ Emitting smoko, esp. in large quantities ing work. 


Smooth'-ollllllltd^ (smSbtb'chlndO, a. Having a 
smooth chin ; beardless. J^ayton^ 

Smooth^en (-’n), v. t. To make smooth. [Ooj. j 
Smooth^er (-3r), n. One who, or that which, smooths. 
Smootli'lng, a. &n, it. Bmooth, r. 

Smoothing iron, an iron instrument with a polished face, 
for smoothing clothes ; a sadiron ; a flatiron, — Smoothing 
plane, a short, finely set plane, for smoothing and finish- 


Bmokikst. 1 1. Emitting smoko, esp. m large quanuucs 
or 111 an olfensive manner ; fumid ; as, smoky fires. 

2 Having the appearance or nature of smoke ; as, a 

fnir “ ITiilustrous as the smoky light.” 8hak. omooxu'-Bpv mu \-“i’« “• "/ — 

4. Subject to be filled With smoke from chimneys or f ^ See Smooe. [Obs.] 

firepl^es; W, a#m<7 y hou^^^^ »moke : as. dvlne vomit blood, and W, me were «nior<-d, Dti linrtas 


Smootbly, ndv. in a smooth manner. 
Smooth'neBS, n. Quality or state of being smooth, 
toooth'-spo^ken (-spS'k’n), a. speaking smoothly ; 


Sinilt (smfii), t'. t. [imp. & p. p> J?]' £ 

n Smuttiho.I 1- To stain or mark with rnnut; to 
blacken with coal, soot, or other dirty •ubatonoe. 

a, To taint with mildew, as grain. Saeon* 

3. To blacken ; to sully or taint ; to tai^sh. 

4 . To clear of smut ; as, to .smut ^ain for the mm. 
amnf V i 1. To gather smut j to be converted into 

smut ; to liecome smutted. MorhiMT. 

L».f«cT)':V; b«bm^ 

* Smniob,'''^*<^ *£• P- Bmotchto (mScht); p. 

pr^^. SMCTCHIW.] lo blacken with Bijoke, 

Smut'ty ' 


B. Tarnished with smoke ; noisome with smoke ; as, pome ( 
rafters; moA-j/ cells. II Sn 

0. Suspicious ; open to suspicion. J^ooU. |) guj 

Smoky quarts a variety of quartz crystal of a fainter 

pule to dark smoKy-brown color. Bee Quartz. SniO 

Bmol'der l ( 8 m( 51 'dSr),v.i. A Smoldered Smo 

Smoul'der ( (-dSrd) or Bmouldered ; p. pr. A vb. u. foul. | 
Rmoldkiiino or Bmoulderino.] L . f \ /a??® 

Prov. G. S 7 nblen, .wic/cn, D. .vmeM/cw. Cf. SMELL. j (-erd); 


pome dying vomit blood, and wme were smorefl. I/ti /inrtas. 
II Smor-Zan'dO (smOr-tsan'dft), ) «. [It.] 

II Smor-ZA^tO (Hmfir-tsa^tft), ) Growing gradually 


IS. 


2. Tainted with mildew ; as, smutty corn. 

3. Obscene ; not modest or pure ; os, a smutty Haying. 

Tlie snnittj/ joke, ridiculoiialy lewd. SmoUett. 


’oZ''(i 7 ''smlden~ 'sin^ <^I* I phrase, fo <70 .wucA^ i. e., to share. 

» • ui smoke witliout fianie ; to waste away akin to E. Jnmor. See 1- To d<^ ^ be whiHpers. •• Do. and we go macks. Pope. 

■ The tot. .;ui o.t.ha aoont nim -moke. rl>v StS; Jo 2- A slight, hasty repast [Collo,.! ^ , 

2. To exist in a statu of suppressed or smothered ac- suffocate ®IoBei|y ^ ^ ^ P Snack'et (- 8 t), n. See Bnkcket. [Prov. Eng.^ 

Lt-.ii... . a . I , , 1 .. . O Ta ofTAot. ftft bv siinorT^ior. : 1 ,^ AAprutit.od fr. NLt. 


tlvlty ; to burn inwardly ; as, a smoldering feud. 2. To affect a 

BmoPder, I U. t. To smother ; to suffot-ate ; to air by a thick 
BmouPder, I choke. [O&a.] IloUnshed. Pal.sgrave. like ; os, to .wir; 

imouf'der,}”- Smoke; Hnothcr. [06..] pubii?vicw ;*t 

TJio smolder stops our nose with stench. Gascoigne, one’s displeasui 
Smol^der-lng, ) a. Being in a state of suppressed Smoth'er, v. 

SmouPder-lng, j activity ; quiet but not dead. 2. To burn si 

Some evil chance • ” 

Will make the smoldering scandal lireak and blaze. Tennyson. 1. Stifling sra 

Smorder-ing-neiB Hsm51'dSr-Ing-n8.s), n. The 2. A state of 

SmOurdor-lng-neM i atate of smoldering. Not t 

SmoPdrv 1 (amSl'dry),^. Smoldering ; suffocating ; Smother fly (i 
Smoul'dry ) smothery. [G 6 .v.] 8moth'er-i-ii 

A flaming fire ymixt with smohlry smoke. Jf^/tenser. being smothery. 
Smolt (smolt), n. {Zobl.) A young salmon two or Smoth^sr-lni 

thi(*e years old, when it has atiquired its silvery color. Smoth'ei-y ( 

Smooch (smofich or smouch), v. i. See Smutch. BmOUOh (snii 


iwardly ; as, a smoldering feud. 2. To affect as by sunocai.ioii , . - . Qf flnac'Ot (snSk'St), n. [Said to bo corrupted fr. NL. 

>. t. To smother; to suffocate; to air by a thick covering, as of ashes, of smoud^i . I Gx. (rvi/ together -f- yvd0or jaw, becauao 

choke. [O&A.] llolhished. Pal.<igrave. like ; os, to .wiofAcr a fire. . , ^ , i-do ja,,^ v.!ai ue gepaj-atod.] A plpe- 

3 . Hence, to repress the action of; to cover from fish of the genus Nyw</^/6i.* . 
i. Smoke; smother. lObs.\ public view; to suppress; to conceal; as, to smother Bnal'flb (snSf'f’l). n. [D. wiarW a beak, bin, , 

iWcrfitops our nose with stench. Gascoigne, one’s displeasure. akin to G. schnahel, OHG. snnbulf P 

) a. Being in a state of suppressed Smoth'er, v. i. 1. To be suffocatod or stifled. OFrles. stwvel mouth, Dan. & Bw. .mahel be^, bill, 

2. To burn slowly, witliout sufficient nir ; to smolder. Lith. snapas, and to E. snap^ v. See Snap, and cf. NBB.J 

Smoth'er, «. [OE. smorther. See Smother, r. /.] A kind of bridle bit, having a joint in the part to be 

1. Stifling smoko; thick dust. Shiik. placed in the mouth, and rings and cheek pieces at the 


2. A state of suppresHion. [ 0/>^.] ends, but liaving no curb ; — called also .maple bit. 

Not to keep their flUflpicions in smo/Acr. Paeon. Snal'flO, v. t. [mip. A p. p. SNAFFLED (-f’ld) ; p. pr. 

Smothw ay (i'oii/.), ail aphid. & '’6. n. Snatcuno {-fltiiii).] To put a ..lafflo in the 

SmoU,'er-l.n.«i (-I-..6»). n. Tho quality or atato oJ 


Smoor (smobr), r-. t. [AS. snwram ; akin to D. & To kiss closely. [Ohs.] T ' Va“ua!i'' 1- A stump or biwe of a branch that has been lopped 

LG. smoren, G. schmoren to stew. Cf. Smother.! To Smouch, v. t. [See Smutch.] To smutch , to soil , ^ ^ branch, or a sharp or rough branch ; a knot ; 

suffocate or smother. [Written also amori?.] [07>.v. or as, to «m<mcA the face. a nrotuberance 

Prov. Eng. & Scot. ^ Sir T. More. Jinrns. Smouch, w. Ajlark soil or stain ; n smutch. i uvuor « r. The coat of arms 

Smooth (sinobtn), (7. [Compar. Smoother (-er) ; Smoul'dOT (sinol'dSr), u. i. Boo Smolder. Now on n naked swuu in triimipli borne. Dryden. 

Smoothest.] [OE. smothe, smeAhCy AS. smc&ey Smoul'dry (-drj'), «. Sec Smolduv. 2. A tooth i)roj«!cting beyond the rest; conteniptu- 

snueiHe, where e, o’, come from an older 6 ; cf. LG. smbde, SmildgO (smRj), n. [Cf. Dan. minds smut, L. smutch^ a broken or decayed tooth. Prior, 

.mdie, wjodigr ,• of uncertain origin.] 1. Having an even or sm ok e7\ 1. A suffocating smoko. (»rojc. 3. A tree, or a branch of a tree, fixed in the bottom 

surface, or a surface so even that no rouglmess or jiointa 2. A heap of damp ooinbustihlos partially ignited and ^ river or other navigable water, and rising nearly 

can be perceived by the touch ; not rough ; a.s, smooth burning slowly, placed on the windward side of a house, t,he surface, liy which boats are sometimes 

gloss ; smooth porcelain. Chaucer, tent, or the hkc, in order, by the thick smoke, to keej) pj^^rced and sunk. [U. S.] 

The outlines iriuHt bu *Hioo^/(, iinpLTCcptihle to the touch, and off mo.sqiiitoes or other insects, [t . *S’.] Partlett. ^ (Zoof.) One of the secondary branches of an antler, 

even. wit)u.ut eiuiucncoa or cuvitie#. Jirydeii. 3. That which is smeared upon anything ; a stain ; a Bf Aambnat fitted with annnratus for remov- 


Smoib'er-lnff-ljr, adv. In a smothering manner. 
Smoth'er-y (-3?), a. Tending to smother ; stifling, 
BmOUOll (sniSocli or smouch), v. t, [Akin to .smai 


Bnaff (snag), 71 . (rrov. E., n., a lump on a iree w ncre a 
brancli lias been cut off ; v ., to cut oil the twigs and small 
branches from o tree, of Celtic origin ; cf. Gael, snaigh^ 


LG. smoren^ G. sclanorem to stew. Cf. Smother.] To Smoucll 
suffocate or smother. [Written also amori?.] [Oh.v. or as, to «mot 
prov. Eng. & Scot.] Sir T. More. Jinrns. Smoucli 

Smooth (smooth), a. [Compar. Smoother (-er) ; Smoul'i 

superl. Smoothest.] [OE. srnothe, smethe^ AS. smede^ Smoul'^ 
snuei'Se, where e, o’, como from an older 6 ; cf. LG. smode, Smildgi 
.sm'oe. smbdig ; of uncertain origin.] 1. Having an even or smokeT] 
surface, or a surface so even that no roughness or jiointa 2. A liei 


To Smouch, V. t. [See Smutch.] To smutch ; to soil ; 
or as, to smouch the face. 


’ 1 to cut down, to prune, to shariien, p. p. .maighte, 

P V/wh/)c!v cut off, lopped, Ir. snaigh a hewing, euttiug.l 

.’ \(s i.Aii • 1- A stump or bawe of a branch that has been lopped 


Smouch, n. A dark soil or stain ; n smutch. 
Smoul'der (smol'dSr), V. i. See Smolder. 

Smoul'dry ^drj^), a. See Smolduv. 

Smudge (sniRj), n. [Cf. Dan. smnds smut, E. smutch^ 
' smokeT] 1. A suffocating smoke. (ii'osr. 


4. (Zobl.) One of the secondary branches of an antler. 


2. Evenly spread or arranged ; sleek; ixts, smooth hair, blot; a smutch; a smear. / -.ix 

3. Gently flowing; moving equably; not ruffled or Smudge, i’. f. [iwp. A’ p. p. Smudged (smRjd) ; ;).;)r. 

ibstructed ; os, a smooth stream. & «. Smudoino.] 1. To stillo or smother with smoke ; 


obstructed; os, a .wnoo/// stream. &ro.n. Smudoino. J 1. Jostiiio 

4. Flowing or uttered without check, obstruction, or to smoke by means of a smudge. . , , v 

hesitation ; not harsh ; voluble ; even ; fluent. 2. To smear ; to smutch ; to soil ; to blacken with 

TI«oi.lym,«,l6p.,clonh,..fll,nc.. Millm. *' smiagH-neM (an.lij'I-nis), « ''■ 

Wiillor was ; but Dryden taught to . lom nf boiiifraniiidired soiled or blui 

The varying verse, tlie full-resouudiiiK line. Pope. Of being sniuugeu, soiiexi, or nun 

M - Smug (smug), rt. [Of Scaiid. 

When nape Mincrvii rofic, n I’k 

From her iwcet lips 6i///rw7A elocution rtuWi. Gay. of. hy. siyicky G. suiniuck, u 
- Ti, j -11 *1 • « t smock, and K. smock., smuggle, 

6. Bland; mild; soothing; flattering. Smock.] Studiously 

Tlii.i smooth dij<cour8e and mild behavior oft ^ross ; spruce ; affectedly prec 

Conceal a traitor. Addison. ’ * . .. 

A* /VA. I o r>> . \ • -A. A L j Ihev be so .>o/(Mo and Kiiioolh. 

e. (iir«6. & Phyme) Cauaing no reaiatonco to a body • ■; ^ 

oliding along ita Burfoi* ; frictiouleas. . '' 


Snag boat, a steamboat fitted with apparatus for remov- 
ing snags and otlier obstructions in navigable streams. 
[ U. oS’.] Bnag tooth. Same as Snag, 2. 

llnw thy snag teeth atand orderly, 

Like KtiikcB which strut by the water Bide. J. Cotgrare. 
Snag, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Snagged (snSgd) ; p. pr. 
& rb. 71 . Snagging (*glng).] 1. To cut tlie snags or 


Smudg'l-nes8 (amRj'I-nRs), n. The quality or state bramdies from, os tho stem of a tree ; to hew roughly, 
of being smudged, soiled, or blurred. C. A. lonny. y>,ov. E'ng.] Hallitcell. 

Smug (smug), a, [Of Scand. or Low German origin ; 2 . To injure or destroy, as a stoamboat or other ves- 


Smooth is often used in the formation of self- 
explaining compounds; as, - bodieil, .smooth- 

browed, smooth-coinhml, .vuiofV //-faced, .v/noc/f/e-finished, 
j7/ioo//l-gliding, .v//(oc///-grained. .T/?mo///-leaved, smooth- 
slidlng, .cmoo//<-8peaking, smooth-wo\eu, and the like. 

Svn. — F.ven; plain; level; flat; polished; glossy; 
sleek ; soft ; bland ; mild ; soothing ; voluble ; flattering ; 
adulatory ; deceptive. 

Smootll, odv. Smoothly. Chnuner. 

Smwtth runs thf water where the brook iw deep. Shak, 

Smootll, 71. 1. The act of making suioutli ; a stroke 

which smooths. Thackeray. 

2. That which Is smooth ; tlie smooth part of anything. 
“ Tlie .wiooth of his neck.” Gen. xxvii. 16. 

Smooth, V. t. [iniji. & p. p. Smoothed (sinm/tiid) ; 
p. pr. Si vb. 71. Smoothing.] [OE. smothen., smethen, 
AS. S7n€Si(m; cf. LG. sinbden. See Smooth, «.] To 
make smooth ; to make even on the surface by any 
m(;ans ; as, to smooth a board with a plane ; to smooth 
cloth with an iron. Specifically : — 

(а) To free from obstruction ; to make easy. 

Thou, Abelard I the laat sad office pnv, 

And smooth my piujiagc to the rcnlmH'of day. Pope. 

(б) To free from harshness ; to make flowing. 

Ill their motions httrinonv «livinc 
80 mooths her charming tones that Ood's own ear 
Listen! delighted. Milton. 

(c) To palliate ; to glozo ; as, to smooth over a fault. 

(d) To give a smooth or calm appearance to. 


Smug (smug), a, [Of Scand. or Low German origin ; _ _ 

cf. LO. S7nnck, O. schmuck, Dan. JwuA, OSw. gel, by a snag, or projecting part of a sunken tree. [t/. /S’.] 

smock, and K. smock, .smuggle; cf. G. schmuck oma- Suug'ged (-gSd), a. Fullofsnngs; snaggy, 

ment. See Smock.] Studiously neat or nice, especially Suag'gy (-gj^), «• 1- Full of snags; full of short, 

in dross ; spruce ; affectedly preci.se ; smooth and prim. ronglj hrauclieH or sharp points ; abounding with knots. 

They be so .x/z/ug and Kiiioulh. Kotiinison (Move's UtopUi). “ Upon a .m 0 ( 7 / 71 / oak.” Spenser. 

The .*//(//[/ and scanty d rape ries of his style. DcQuinccy. 2. Snappisli ; cross; ill-tpraperod. [Prov. Eng.] 

A younn, .X/II//J/, hundsoino huIincBH has no fellow. Peou. <Sr /7. Suall (anal), 7i. [OE. syiaile, AS. snxgel, snegel, 
Smug, V. f. [imp. & p. p. Smugged (smDgd) ; 7 >. pr. .m.vgl ; ^in to G. schtierke, OHQ. snecko, Dan. snegt, 

v//. n. SMuaoiNO.J To make smug, or spruce. [Ooj.] Iccl. sniyill.] 1. {Zobl.) {a) 

:iuH said, he sj/iHf/f/rd hie beard, and stroked up fair. Drayton. Any oim of numerous sjKicies 


Thus said, he sj/iHf/f/rd hie beard, and stroked up fair. Drayton. Any oim ol numerous siKicies 
Snuw'iu (-e’l), /. [.mp- & P- P- 8muooi.kd toirirtnal air-broatl,in(- Raa- 

(-K’ld) I ». pr. & vb. n. SmuoolIbo (-((Ilni!).] JOf Low belonKiiiK to the Renua 

Oonnan or Scaitil. orlRiii ; cf. Ur. smuggdn, 1>. miok- ("y* 

Me«, O. rc/miiiwr/a, Da.., .mugle. Bw. smyga to .ntro- ° ."fiTrW all 


ACien, Kt. scmnntjgrin, x/iwi. ow. nbiinil.int in tiparlv alt tinrfi* 

dace or convoy oecretW, Voo. i .m., g ^ retly, I). /m»»- oxcopt the arotic 


Snail (Macrocyclis cots- 
earn). 


^ ^ T of the world except the arctic 

gen to eat in secret, AS. f regions, and feed Almost entirely on vegetation; a land 
1. To import or export secretly, contrary to the law , ’ gastropod havin/ a general resemblance 

to import or export without paying tho duties imposed including fresh- water and marine 

.wit/f/( 7 /r lace. species. Bee Pond snail, under Pond, and Sea snail. 


2. Fig. : To convey or introduce clandestinely. 
Smug'gle, V. i. To import or export in violation of 
the customs laws. 

Smug'gler (smRg^glor), n. 1. One who smuggles. 

2. A voKsel employed in smuggling. 

Smugly, (/(/f. In a smug manner. [/?.] Oay. 
Smug'ness, n. The quality or state of being smug. 


species. Bee Pond snail, under Pond, and Sea snail. 

2. Hence, a drone ; a slow-moving person or thing. 

3 . {Mech.) A spiral cam, or a flat piece of metal of 
spirally curved outline, used for giving motion to, or 
changing the position of, another part, as the hammer 
tail of a striking clock. 

4 . A tortoise ; in ancient warfare, a movable roof or 


Bmug'uess, n. i ne quality or state 01 neing smug. , heHieoprs • a tx,stndo \Obs^ 

Smut (smRt), n. [Akin to Sw. .smuts, Dan. smuds, besiegers , a tostudo. L^us.j 


MHG. smuz, O. .schmutz, D. smet a spot or stain, smod- * 1 !?* 

dig, smod.vig, .smodderig, dirty, .snwddere7i to smut ; and 
probably to E. .smite. See Smite, r. t., and cf. Smitt, mpp tj,p. 

I Smutch.] 1. Foul matter, like soot or coal dust ; also, snail is iu hie hb 


They had aleo all manner of gynee (enifineB] . . . that need- 
ful ie [ini taking or Biegingof caBtlc or of city, as tnaiM, that 
was nought eUe but hollow paviees and targete, under tho which 
men. when thev fought, were holed [protected], . . . as the 


men, when they fought, were holed [protected], . 
snail is iu hie house ; tliercfore they eloped them snnt 


U) To ease ; to regulate. Dryden. 

Smootlly u. i. To flatter ; to use blandishment. 
Because 1 con not flatter and epeak fair, 

Smile in men's fncee, snirsith, deceive niul cog. Shak. 


Smootli'bore' (-bOrO, a. ( 

perfectly smooth surface ; — < 
— 71. A smoothbore firearm. 


(Gun.) Having a bore of 


Smutch.] 1. Foul matter, like soot or coal dust ; also, snail ie iu hie hduec ; Uiercfore they eloped them snails. 
a spot or soil made by such matter. Vegetius (Trans.). 

2. {Minwg) Bad, soft coal, containing much earthy 5* {Pot.) The X)od of the snail clover. 

matter, found in the immediate lo(;allty of faults. Ear mail, Edlbla mall. Pond mall, etc. Be© under Eai^ 

3. {Bot.) An affection of cereal grains producing a Edible, etc. ’ Snail borer {Zool.ho. boring unlviuve niol- 

swelling which is at length resolved into a powdery sooty » drill. --Snail clover {Bat), a cloverlike pl^ 

mass. It is ennsed by parasitic fungi of the genus f/’/- [Medxcago scutellata, also, 

Wnr'tlSofl'nd'lM ?«rn \I the coiumoneBt ^ - SmH (l««r 

Indian corn is r.dilagomaydrs, ( a leguminous plant {P)iase,olns Caracalla) having 

4. Obscene language ; ribaldry ; obscenity. the keel of the corolla spirally coiled like a snail shell. -“ 

He docB not $tand upon decency . . . but will talk smut. Snail iheUi^ooi.), the shell of a snail. — 8nall trofolL {Jiot.) 


Each perturbation smoothed with outwanl culm. Milton, swelling which is at length resolved into a powdery sooty 1"«1< 5 a drill. - - Snail clover {Bot), a cl 
I To ease ; to regulate. Dryden. mass. It is ennsed by parasitic fungi of the genus Ih- [Medicago s^tellata, aJ*o, M. " 


distinguished from rifled, though a priest and hie mother be in the room. Adthsi 

Snnt mill, a machine for cleansing grain from smut. 


Bee Snail clover, above. 

Snall'll8h' (-fTshO, n. {Zdbl.) Sec Sea snail {a). 


aic, senate, Ciiro, ftm, arm, ask, fln/rl, fill ; ©ve, event, find, ffim, recent ; Ice, Idea, 111 ; Old, Obey, Orb, 5dd ; 
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Like or luitiog a itiail ; 



„ tt'-ldt#' (snllOIkO, a. 

My tnail4ike progresa. 

8iiall^<.Uk»^y ^v. In the manner of a snail ; alowlv. 
“ U'-Iiaoad^ (-pS8t^)y 0 . Slow»moving, like a suaU. 
Bid the mail-paced Ajax arm for ahamo. Shak, 

J (anSlz), interj. God’s nails, or His nails, that 

is, the nails with whicii the Savior was fastened to the 
cross ; — an ancient form of oath, corresponding to ’Od’s 
hodikins (dim. of body^ i. e., God’sdear body). Beau. <& FI. 

flnaka (snSk), n. [AS. maca; akin to LG. snaA:e, 
ichnake, Icel. snUkrt tndkr^ 

Dan, snofff Bw, »nok ; of 
uncertain origin.] {Zool.) 

Any species of tlie order 
Ophidia; an ophidian; a 
serpent, whether harmless 
or venomous. See Ophidia, 
and SaapBNT. 

Snakes are abundant 
in all warm countries, and 
much the larger number European Ringed Snake (Tro- 
are haredess to man. jmiotwius natru). 0<) 

Blind snaks, Oartsr snaks. Green snake. King snake, Milk 
snake. Rook snake, Water snake, etc. See under Blind, 
Gaui'BU, etc. — Fetich snake {ZoiH.)^ a large African snake 
{Python Sebai) used by the natives as a fetich. — RlMed 
snake {Zo'61.)^ a common European colubrine snake {Tro- 
vidonoius natrix). — BnBjL9 eater. {Zo'oL) (a) The mark- 
hoor. (6) The secretary bird. — Snake fence, a worm 
fence (which see). ( U. A’.] — Snake fly (/oi;/.), any one of 
several species of neuroptcrous insects of the genus /f/w- 
p/ddia ; — so called because of their largo head and elon- 
gated neck and prothorax. -- Snake gourd (Hot.), a cucur- 
bitacteuus plant (Triclio.^nnthes anguina) having the fruit 
shorter and less snakelike than that of the serpent cu- 
cumber. — Snake killer. {Zodl.) {a) The secretary bird. 
(b) The chaparral cock. — Snake moss (Pot.), the common 
club moss (Lycopodium clavatuni). See Lycopodium. — 
Snake nut (Pot.), the fruit of a sapindaceous tree (Onhio- 
caryon paradoxuvi) of Guiana, the embryo of which re- 
sembles a snake coiled up. — Tree snake (Zool.), any one 
of numerous species of colubriuo snakes which habitually 
live in trees, especially those of the genus Vendrophu 
and allied genera. 

Snake, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Snaked (snakt) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Bnakino.] 1. To drag or draw, as a snake from 
a hole ; — often with out. [Co//oy. U. iS.] Bartlett. 

2. {Naut.) To wind round spirally, as a large rope 
with a smaller, or with cord, the small rope lying in the 
spaces between the strands of the large one ; to worm. 

Snake, r. i. To crawl like a snake. 

8nakel)ird^ (-herd'), n. [So named from its 
1 snakelike neck.] {Zool.) 1. Any one of four 
* species of a<]matic birds of the genus Anhingn. 
or Plotus, They are allied to tne gannets and 
cormorants, but have very long, slen- 
der, flexible nocks, and sharp bills. 

The American species {An- 
hmga, or Plotus, anhinga) inhabits 
the Southern United States 
and tropical America ; — called 
also darter, and u'uter turkey. 
The Asiatic species {A. mela- 
noga.dcr) is native of Bouthern 
Asia and tlie East Indies. Two 
other species inhabit Africa 
and Australia respectively. 

2. {Zool.) The wryneck. 

Snake'flsh^ (snak^flsh^), n. {Zool.) (a) The band flsh. 
(&) The lizard fish. 

Snake'head^ 

(-hSdOt n. 1. A 
loose, bent-up end of 
one of the strap rails, 
or flat rails, formerly 
used on American 
r a i 1 ro a d B. It was 
sometimes so bent 
by the passage of a 
train as to slip over 
a wheel and pierce the bottom of a car. 

2. {Bot.) (a) Tlie turtlehoad. {b) The Guinea- hen 
flower. Bee Bnakb’s-hkad, and under Guinea. 

Snake^nack^ (-nSkO, n. {Ztu)j.) Tlie simkebird, 1. 

SnakO^rOOt^ (-rirdt'), n. {Pvt.) Any one of several 
plants of different genera and spccioa, most of which are 
(or were formerly) reputed to be efficacious as remedies 
for the bites of serpents ; also, the roots of any of these. 

The Virginia snakoroot is Arlstolochia Serpenta- 
ria ; black snakeroot is Sanicnla, esp. >S’. Marilandica, 
also Cimicifnga racemosa; Seneca snakeroot is Polyga- 
la Senega; button snakeroot is Liairis, also Flryngium ; 
white snakeroot is Eupatorium agerntnidcs. The name 
is also applied to some others besides these. 

Snake’ 8'*-head^ (snSks^hSiV), n. {Bot.) Tlie Guinea- 
hen flower; — so called in England because its spotted 
petals resemble the scales of a snake’s head. Dr. Prior. 

Snake’i-head iris {Bot.). on iridacoous plant {Hermodac- 
tyliis tuberoms) of the Mediterranean region. The flow- 
ers slightly resemble a serpent’s open month. 

Snake'atona^ (snSk^stonO, n. l. A kind of hone 
slate or whetstone obtained in Scotland. 

2. {Paleon.) An ammonite ; — so called from its form, 
which resembles tliat of a coiled snake. 

Snake’ s’-tongue^ (suSks^ilngO, n. (Pot.) Same as 
Addkr’s-I'onqub. 

Snake'weod^ (snSk'wSdO, w. (Bot.) {a) A kind of 
knotweed {Polygonum Bistorta). {b) The Virginia snake- 
root, See Snakeroot. 

Snake'WOOd^ (-wdbdO, n. {Bot.) (a) An East Indian 
climbing plant {Strychnos colubrina) having a bitter 
taste, and supposed to be a remedy for the bite of 
the hooded serpent. (6) Au East Indian climbing shrub 
{Ophioxylon serpent inum) which has the roots and stems 
twisted so os to resemble serpents, {c) Same as Trum- 
PETWOOD. (d) A tropical American shrub {Plumieria 



American Snakebird 
{ArJdrga anhinga). 



Snakefish, or I-iznrd Fish (5i/sorfiw 
myops). 


rubra) which hM very fragrant red bloesoUB. <e) Same 
as LamniwooD. 

Snak’inll (suJk'Ysh), a. Having the qualities or char- 
acteristics of a snake ; snaky. 

Snak'y i-f), a. i. Of or pertaining to a snake or 
snakes ; resembling a snake ; serpentine ; winding. 

The red light pUying upon its gilt and carving gave It an ap- 
pearance of snaky lil«. L. h'^aUoce. 

2. Sly ; cunning ; insinuating ; deceitful. 

No to the coast of Jordan he directs 

Uis easy stops, girded with snaky wiles. Milton. 

3. Covered with serpents; liaviug serpents; as, a 

snaky rod or wand. Dryden. 

That snoli^-hcaded, Golden shield. Milton. 

Snap (snSp), r. /. [tm». & p. p. Snapped (siiSpt) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Snappino.] [DG. or D. snajmen to snaj^up, 
to snatch ; akin to G. schnappen, MHG. snaben, Dan. 
snappe, and to D. snavel beak, bill. Cf. Neb, Bnafple, n.] 

1. To break at once; to break short, as substances 
that are brittle. 

Breaks the doors open, snaps the locks. J'rior. 

2. To strike, to hit, or to shut, with a sharp sound. 

3. To bite or seize suddenly, especially with the teeth. 

lie, by playing too often at the mouth of death, has been 

snapped by it at last. South . 

4. To break upon suddenly with sharp, angry words ; 

to treat snappishly ; — usually with up. Granville. 

6 . To crack ; to cause to make a sliurp, cracking noise ; 
as, to snap a whip. 

MacMorlan snapjytd Uis fingers repeatedly. Sir TF. Scott. 

6. To project with a snap. 

To snap back {Football), to roll the ball back with the 
foot ; — done only by the center rush, who thus delivers 
the ball to the quarter back on his own side when both 
sides are ra^ed m line. — To snap off. (a) To break sud- 
denly. {b) To bite off suddenly. 

Snap, V. i. 1. To break short, or at once ; to part 
asunder suddenly ; as, a mast snaps ; a needle snaps. 

But this weapon will snajy short, unfaithful to the hand that 
employs it. Burke. 

2. To give forth, or produce, a sharp, cracking noise ; 
to crack ; as, blazing firewood snaps. 

3. To make au effort to bite ; to aim to seize with the 
teeth; to catch eagerly (at anything) ; — often with at; 
as, a dog snaps at a passenger ; a fish snaps at the bait. 

4. To utter sharp, harsh, angry w’ords ; — often with 
at ; as, to snap at a child. 

6. To miss Are ; os, the gun snapped. 

Snap, n. [Cf. D. snap a snatching. Bee Snap, v. <.] 

1. A sudden breaking or rupture of any substance. 

2. A sudden, eager bite ; a sudden seizing, or effort to 
seize, as with the teeth. 

3. A sudden, sharp motion or blow, as with the finger 
sprung from the thumb, or the thumb from the finger. 

4. A sharp, abrupt sound, as that made by the crack 
of a whip ; as, the snap of the trigger of a gun. 

6 . A greedy fellow. I/Estranae. 

6. Tliat which is, or may be, snapped up ; something 
bitten off, seized^ or obtained by a single quick uiove- 
ment ; hence, a bite, morsel, or fragment ; a scrap. 

IIc’b a nimble fellow, 

And alike skilled in every' liberal science, 

As having certain snaps of all. B. Jonson. 

7. A sudden severe interval or spell ; — applied to the 

weather ; as, a cold stiap. Lowell. 

8. A small catch or fastening held or closed by means 
of a spring, or one which closes with a snapping sound, 
as the catcli of a bracelet, necklace, clasp of a book, etc. 

9. {Zodl.) A snap beetle. 

10. A thin, crisp cake, usually small, and flavored with 
ginger ; — used chiefly in the plural. 

11. Briskness ; vigor ; energy ; decision. [Colloq.) 

12. Any circumstance out of which money may be 
made or an advantage gained. [^S'/anp'] 

Snap back {Football), the act of snapping back the ball. 
-Snap beetle, or Snap bug {Zodl.), any beetle of the fam- 
ily Elateridic, which, when laid on its ^ 

hack, is able to leap to a considerable 
height by means of a thoracic spring ; — 
called also beetle. — BuSkO flask 

(Molding), a flask for small work, having 
its sides separable and held together by 
latclies, so that the flask may be removed 
from around the sand mold. — Snap Judg- 
ment, a judgment formed on the instant 
without deliberation. — Snap lock, a lock 
shutting with a catch or snap. — Snap riv- 
eting, riveting in which the rivets have 
snanheads formed by a die or swaging 
tool. — Snap shot, a quick off-haiid shot. Snap Deotio (Ad- 
witliout dofiboratoly taking aim. ’ ' ' ‘ 

Snap^drag^on (-drSg'liii), n. 1. {Bot . , 

(а) Any plant of tho scrophulariacoous genus Antirrhi- 
num, especially the cultivated A. nutjus, whoso showy 
flowers are fancifully likened to tho face of a dragon. 

(б) A West Indian herb {liuellia tuberosa) with curiously 
shaped blue flowers. 

2. A play in whicli raisins are snatched from a vessel 
containing burnii^ brandy, and eaten ; also, that which 
is so eaten. Bee Flapdraoon. Swift. 

Snaps (snap), V. t. {Shipbuilding) To bevel the end 
of a timber to fit against an inclined surface. 
Snaplianoa^ (snSp'hSns'), n. [D. snaphaan a gun, 



rfocern obtecta). 

R lightly enlarged. 


[(?6^.] 

2. A trifling or second-rate thing or person. 

Snap'liaail^ (-hSd^, n. a hemispherical or romnled 
hood to a rivet or bolt ; also, a swaging tool with a cavity 
in its face for forming such a rounded head. 

Snap'per (-pSr), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
snaps ; os, a snapper up of trifles ; the snapper of a 
whip. 

2. {Zodl.) Any one of several specie! of large sparoid 
food fishes of the genus Lutjanus, abundant on the 
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southern coasts of the United Stetee and on both ooalts 
of tropical America. 

itlT" The red snapper ( Lutjanus aya, or Black/ordi) and 
the gray, or mangrove, snapper (X. griseus) are large and 
abundant species. The name is loosely applied to various 
other fishes, as the blueflsh, the rosefl^, the rad grouper, 
etc. See Kosetish. 

3. {Zodl.) A snapping turtle ; as, tho alligator sno/^per. 

4. (^Zo'dl.) The green woodpecker, or yaffle. 

B. {Zodl.) A snap beetle. 

Snap’piiig (anXj/pTng), a. & n. from Snap, v. 
Supply beatk. iZqpl.) Bee Stiap beetle, under Snap. 
r" («) A large and voracious aqui^ 
ic turtle (C’Ae/i/dm serpen- 
thia) common in tho fresh 
waters of tho 
United BUtes: 

— so called 
from its habit 
of seizing its 
prey hy a snap of its jaws. 

Called also mu<l turtle. 

Un(^**ALLIOATOll.^^^^^ * Snapping Turtle {Chtlydra ser- 
SnaiFplgh (-pTsii), o. 

1. Apt to snap at persons or things ; eager to bite ; 
as, a snappish cur. 

2. Sharp in reply ; apt to speak angrily or testily ; 
easily provoked ; tart ; peevish. 

The taunting address of a snappish misanthrope. Jeffrey. 

— Snap'pUh-ly, adt .— Snap'plBli-iiesB, n. 

Snappy (-py), a. Snappish. [Co/Zoo.] 

Snap’aaok'' (-sSk/), n. [cff. Sw. snappsd^, G. schnapp- 

sack."] A knapsack. [Ofci.] South. 

SnapMipeea^ (-wSdOi n. {Bot.) See Imfatikns. 

Snar (snar), r. i. [Akin to LG. & OD. snarren, G. 
schnarren, and E. snore. See Bnobe, and cf. Snarl to 
growl.] To snarl, f Ofc^.] Spenser. 

Snare (snfir), n. [AS. snear a cord, a string ; akin to 
D. snoer, G. schnur, OHQ. #nMor a cord, snarahha a 
noose, Dan. snare, Sw. & Icol. snara, Goth. snOrjd a bas- 
ket ; and probably also to E. needle. See Needle, and 
cf. Snarl to entangle.] 1. A contrivance, often con- 
sisting of a noose of cord, or the like, by which a bird or 
other animal may be entangled and caught ; a trap ; a gin. 

2. Hence, anything by which one is entangled and 
brought into trouble. 


If thou retire, the Dauphin, well appointed, 
Stand* with the snares of war to tangle thee. 




3. Tlie gut or string stretched across the lower 

of a drum. 

4. {Med.) An instrument, consisting usually of a wire 
loop or noose, for removing tumors, etc. , by avulsion. 

Snare drum, the smaller common military drum, as 
distinguished from the bass drum ; — so called because 
(in order to render it more resonant) It lias stretched 
across its lower head a catgut string or strings. 

Snare, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Snared (snffrd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. 11 . Bnarino.] To catch with a snare ; to iusnare ; 
to entangle ; hence, to bring into unexpected evil, per- 
plexity, or danger. 

Lest that too heavenly form . . . mare them. Milton. 

Ths mournful crocodile 

With sorrow snares relenting passengers. Shak. 

Snai/ar (-Sr), «. One who lays snares, or entraps. 

Snarl (snkrl), v. t. [imp. &p. p. Snarled (suarlcD ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. SNARUNor] [Etymol. uncertain.] To 
form raised work upon the outer surface of (thiu metal 
ware) by the repercussion of a snarling iron upon tho 
inner surface. 

Snarl, V. t. [From Snare, v. f.] 1. To entangle ; to 
complicate ; to involve in knots ; as, to snarl a skein of 
thread. “ Her swar/sd hair.” Spenser. 

2. To embarrass ; to iusnare. 

[The! question tlist they would have snarled him with. Xatitner. 

Snarl, n. A knot or oomplication of hair, thread, or 
the like, difficult to disentangle; entanglement; hence, 
intricate complication ; embarrassing difficulty. 

Snarl, v. i. [From Snar.] 1. To growl, os an angry 
or surly dog ; to gnarl ; to utter grumbling sounds. “ An 
angry cur snarls while he feeds.” Dryden Si Lee. 

2. To speak crossly ; to talk in rude, surly terms. 

It is malicious and unmanly to snarl at tho little lapses of a 
pen, from which Virgil himself stands not exempted. Dryden. 

Snarl, n. Tiie act of snarling ; a growl ; a surly or 
peevish expreasion ; an angry contention. 

Snarl’er (-Sr), n. One who snarls ; a surly, growling 
animal ; a grumbling, quarrelsome fellow. 

Snazl'er, n. Cue who makes uso of a snarling iron. 

SnarUlng, a. & n. from Snarl, v. 

Snarling Iron, a tool with a long beak, used in tho proc- 
ess of snarling. When one end Is held in a vise, and the 
shank is struck with a hammer, the repercussion of the 
other end, or beak, within the article worked upon gives 
the requisite blow for producing raised work. Boo Ist 
Snarl. 

Snar^ (snfir'y), a. [From Snare.] Resembling, or 
consisting of, snares ; entangling ; insidious. 

Spiders in the vault their snary web* liave spread. Dryden. 

Snast (snSst), n. [Cf. Bnite, v. X] The snuff, or 
burnt wick, of a candle. [06.?.] Bacon. 

Snatoll (snSch), V. t. [imp. A p. p. Snatched 
(snffeht); p. pr. & vb. n. Snatching.] [OK. stiacchen, 
snecchen ; akin to D. snakken to gasm to long (for), 
to desire. Cf. Snack, n., Sneck.] 1. To take or seize 
hastily, abruptly, or without permission or ceremony ; 
as, to snatch a loaf or a kiss. 

When half our knowledge we must snatch, not take. Pope. 

2. To seize and transport away ; to rap. “ Snatch mo 
to heaven. ’ ’ Thom son. 

Hjn. — To twitch ; pluck ; grab ; catch ; grasp ; gripe. 

Soatoh, V, i. To attempt to seize something sudden- 
ly ; to catch ; — often with at ; as, to snatch at a rope. 
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(fm&ch), n. 1. A ha«ty otttohing or seising; 
a grab ; a catching ut, or attempt to seise, suddenly. 

a. A short period of vigorous action ; as, a smtch at 
weeding after a shower. Tusscr. 

They move by fits and tnatchcM. Bp. Wilkim. 
S. A small piece, fragment, or quantity; a broken 
part ; a scrap. 

Wo have often little unatches of Bunehinc. Spectator. 
Leave me your nnatchet, and yield mo a direct answer. Shak. 

Snatch block (iVau^). a kind of block with an opening 
in one side to receive the bight of a rope. 

SnAtob'er (-?r), n. One who snatches, 
or takes abruptly. 

ytnatnh ^lny-ly, adv. By snatching; 
abruptly. /90 

SllAtll (snith), n. [Cf. AS. mlSan to r 

cut, to mow, vn&d a bite, bit, snip.] Tlie 
handle of a scythe; a snead. [Variously snatch Block, 
written in England mead, meed, meath., 
m€€ihy mathty etc. ; in Scotland written sned. ] 

SnAtbe (snatii), V. t. [Cf. Icel. snHSa to cut into 
slices, jtnlSa to cut ; akin to AS. be.micdan, snlSan, G. 
schndden, OHO. snldan, Goth, mtipan to cut, to reap, 
and K. mathy snithe.'] To lop ; to prune. [Prov. .E'ny.] 
SnaVtOCk (HuSt/tak), n. [Boo Snathb.J A chip ; a 
slice. [Proi>. Oayton. 

Snaw (snft), n. Snow. {Ohs. or Scot.'] Burns. 
Snead (sned), n. [St'o Snath.) 1. A snath. 

2. A line or cord ; a string. [/Vor. Eng.] 


Sneak (snok), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Snbakbd (snSkt) ; 
p, pr. Si. rb. n. Sneaking.] [OK. s7iiJce?iy AS. snJean to 
creep ; akin to Ban. snige sig; cf. Icel. snlkjn to hanker 
after.] 1. To creep or steal (away or about) privately ; 
to ooino or go meanly, as a person afraid or ashamed to 
be seen ; as, to sneak away from company. 

Yo\J okulked behind the fence, and twaktd away. Ih-yden. 

2. To act In a stealthy and cowardly manner ; to be- 
have with meanness and servility ; to croucli. 

Sneak, V. t. To hide, esp. in a mean or cowardly man- 
ner. [06i.] ** [Slander] .vnea As Its head.” Wake. 
Sneak, n. 1. A mean, sneaking fellow. 

A act of aimpletona and auperatitious eneah. Cllauvill. 

2. {Cricket) A ball bowled so os to roll along the 
ground; — called also / 7 ru 6 . [Cant] Jt. A. Proctor. 

Sneak'-oup^ (-k&p^l, n. One who sneaks from his 
cups ; one who balks his glass. {Obs.] Shak. 

Sneakier (•Sr), n. 1. One who sneaks. Lamb. 

2. A vessel of drink. [Prot'. Eng.] 

A tnmker of five gallona. Spectator. 

Sneakl-neaa (-I-nSs), n. The quality of being sneaky. 
Sneak^g, a. Marked by cowardly concealment ; 
deficient in OMnness and courage ; underhand ; mean ; 
crouching. *~8neak^lng4y, adv. -- Sneak^ing-neaa, n. 

Snealuniiy (snSks'bflt n. A paltry fellow ; a sneak. 
[06 j.] ” Such a bashful sneaksby.^'* Barrow. 

Sneak'y (snSk^^), a. Like a sneak ; sneaking. 
Snoap (snSp), V. t. [Of. Icel. sneypa to dishonor, dis- 
grace, chiae, but also K. m/p, and mi//).] 1. To check ; 
to reprimand ; to rebuke ; to chide. {Obs.] Bp. Hall. 
2. To nip ; to bloat ; to blight. [0/>«.] 

Biron it like an envioui, sneaping frost. Shak. 

Sneap, n. A reprimand ; a rebuke. [O&j.] 

My lord, I will not undergo this uncap without reply. Shak. 
Sneatb (snSth), Sneatbe (snSth), n. Bee Snath. 
Sneb (snSb), V. t. [See Snib.] To reprimand ; to 
■neap, {Obs.] ” Scold and sneb the good oak. ” Spenser. 

Snaok (snek), V. t. [See Snatch ] To fasten by a 
latch ; to latch, as a door. [jSco/. & Prov. Eng.] 

Snsck up, be silent ; sliut up ; hold your peace. Shak, 
Sneck, n. A door latch. [A’cof. & Prov. Eng.] 

Sneck band, a latchstring. Bums. — Sneck drawer, a 
latch lifter ; a bolt drawer •, hence, a sly person ; a coz- 
ener ; a cheat : — called also sneckdraw. — Sneck drawing, 
lifting the latch. 

Sneck^et (- 0 t), w. A door latch, or sneck. {Prov. Ejig. ] 
Snod (snSd), r. /. To lop ; to snathe, {j^rov. Eng.] 
Sned (anSd), Sneed (sued), n. See Snath. 

Sneer (sner), v. i. [i 7 up. p. p. Snbeiied (suSrd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Bneerino.] [OE. snereuy Ban. mserre to 
snarl or grin (like a dog) ; cf. Prov. E. meer to grin, sner 
to snort, mert to sneer at. See Snore, v. i.] 1. To 

■how contempt by turning up the nose, or by a particular 
facial expression. 

2. To insinuate contempt by a covert expression ; to 
■peak derisively. 

I could be content to be a little sneered at Pope. 

3. To show mirth awkwardly, [i?.] Taller. 

Syn. — To scoff; gibe; jeer. - Sneer, Scoff, .Terr. 

The verb to meer implies to cast contempt indirectly or by 
covert expressions. To jeer is stron^r, and denotes the 
use of severe sarcastic reffoctlons. To scoff is stronger 
■till. Implying tlie use of insolent mockery and derision. 
And sneers an learnedly as thev, 

I.ikc females o’er their morning tea. Swift. 

Midas, exposed to all their./cers, 

Uad lost his oil, and kept His con. Sw\ft. 

The fop, with learning at dehance. 

Scoffs at the pedant and the science. Oay. 

Snaar, v. t. 1. To utter with a grimace or contemptu- 
ous expression ; to utter with a sneer ; to say sueeringly ; 
M, to sneer fulsome lies at a person. Congreve. 

A ship of fools,” he sneered. Tennyson. 

2. To treat with sneers ; to affect or move by sneers. 

Nor sneered nor bribed from virtue into shame. Savage. 
Snaar, n. l. The act of sneering. 

2. A smile, grin, or contortion of the face, indicative 
of contempt; an indirect expression or insinuation of 
contempt. “ Who can refute a sneer f ” Paley. 

Sneer^ar (•Sr), n. One who sneers. 

Snear'fnl (-fvil), a. Given to sneering. {Ohs.] 
Snaer'lng-ly, adv. In a sneering manner. 


To omit air, chiefly through the nose, audibly and vio- 
lently, by a kind of involuntary convulsive force, occa- 
sioned by irritation of the inner membrane of the nose. 

Not to be sneeaed at. not to be despised or contemned ; 
not to be treated lightly. [CoUoq.] ” He had to do with 
old women who were not to be sneezed af.” Prof. Wilson. 

Sneeaa, n. A sudden and violent ejection of air 
with on audible sound, chiefly through the nose. 

Sneeia'weed^ (-w5d'). {Bt^o A yellow-flowered 
composite plant {Ilelenium autumnaU) the odor of 
which is said to cause sneezing. 

Snaeaa^wood^ (-wd6d0, n. (Bot.) The wood of a 
South African tree. Bee Nbishout. 

Snaasa^WOrt^ (-wflrto, n. {Bot.) A European herba- 
ceous plant {Achillea Ptarmica) allied to the yarrow, 
having a strong, pungent smell. 

Snaez'ing, n. {Physiol.) The act of violently forcing 
air out through the nasal passages while the cavity of the 
mouth is shut off from the pharynx by the approxima- 
tion of tlie soft palate and the base of the tongue. 

Snail (snBl), a. [AS. snell; akin to D. mely Q. achnell, 
OHG. .mely Icel. snjullr valiant.] Active ; brisk ; nim- 
ble ; quick ; sharp. {Archaic or Prov. Eng. & Scot.] 
That lioruy-honded, snell, peremptory little man. Dr. J. Brown, 

SneU, n. A short line of horsehair, gut, etc., by 
wliicli a fishhook is attached to a longer line. 

Snet (snSt), n. [Of. G. schnitt that which is cut, fr. 
schneiden to <nit, E. snath.] The fat of a deer. [OftA*. 
or Prov. Eng.] 

Snat, V. t. [See Snot.] To clear of mucus ; to blow. 
{Ohs.] “jS'nc/^mg his nose.” Holland. 

Snaw (snu), V. i. To snow ; to abound. [0/>s.] 

It snetved in bin house of meat and drink. Chaucer. 

Snlb (snTb), V. t. [OE. mxbhen; cf. Ban. mibbe, and 
E. Sfiuby V. t.] To check ; to sneap ; to sneb. [06 j.] 

Him would he snth sharply for the nones. Chaucer. 

Snlb, n. A reprimand ; a snub. [06.v.] Marston. 

Snlok (snTk), n. [Prov. E. snick a notch ; cf. Icel. 
snikka to nick, cut.] 1. A small cut or mark. 

2. {Cricket) A slight hit or tip of the ball, often unin- 
tentional. 

3. { Fiber) A knot or irregularity in yam. ICnight. 

4. {Furriery) A snip or cut, as m the hair of a V)ea 8 t. 

Snick and snse [cf. D. snee^ medOy a cut], a combat 

with knives. [O/w.] Wisenian. 

Snick, V. t. Hmp. & p. p. Snioxbd (snikt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Bniokino.j 1. To cut slightly ; to strike, or strike 
off, as by cutting. H. Kingsley. 

2. {Cricket) To hit (a ball) lightly. JR. A. Proctor. 

Snlok, n. & V. t. See Sneck. {Prov. Eng. & Scot.] 

Snick np, shut up ; silenced. Bee tip, under Sneck. 

Give him money, George, and let him go sni'cA: up. Beau. 5- ft. 

Snlok^ar (snTk'Sr), v. i. {imp. & p. p. Snickkrku 
(-?> rd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Snicckrinq.] [Cf. D. mikken to 
sob, to sigh.] [Written also migger.] 1. To laugh 
slyly ; to laugh in one’s sleeve. 

2. To lau^ with audible catches of voice, as when 
persons attempt to suppress loud laughter. 

Snlck'er, n. A half suppressed, broken laugh. [Writ- 
ten also snigger.] 

Snide (said), «. Tricky ; deceptive ; contemptible ; 
as, a sniile lawyer ; mide. goods. [AVawy] 

Sniff (snTf), V. i. {imp. & p. p. Sniffed (snlft) or 
Snift ; p. pr. & vb. n. Sniffing.] [OE. snevev ; akin 
to snivel y snuff ; cf. Ban. .snive to sniff. See Snuff, v. /.] 
To draw air audibly up the nose ; to snuff ; — somctljnes 
done as a gesture of suspicion, offense, or contempt. 

So yo grow Dquaamish, godi, and sniff at hcavpn. M. Arnold, 

Sniff, r. t. 1. To draw in with the breath through 
the nose ; as, to .miff the air of the couutiy. 

2. To perceive os by sniffing ; to Bnufi ; to scent ; to 
smell ; as, to .miff danger. 

Sniff, n. Tiio act of sniffing ; perception by snifiOng ; 
that wliich is taken by sniffing ; as, a sniff of air. 
Snllf'blg, n. {Phy,nuL) A rapid Inspiratory act, in 
the air drawn in 


Snaer'lng-l 


Sniffling, n. {Phy.Hul.) A rapid Inspiratory act, in 
which the mouth Is kept idiut and the air arawn in 
through the nose. 

Snif'fle (snlf'f’l), V. i. [Preq. of miff. See Snivel.] 
To snuffle, as one does with a catarrh. [Prou. Eng. ] 

Snlft (sntft), V. i. {imp, & p. p. Bnifted ; p. pr. & 
rb. n. Snifting.] [From Sniff.] 1. To snort. [06.^.] 
‘‘ Resentment expressed by mi/ting.** Johnsoji. 

2. To sniff ; to snuff ; to smell. 

It now appears that they were still snifting and hankering 
after their old quarters. Landor. 

Snlft, n. 1. A moment. {Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

2. Slight snow ; sleet. {Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

Snlft^ing, a. & n. from Snift. 

Snifting valve, a small valve opening into the atmos- 
phere from the cylinder or condenser of a steam engine, 
to allow the osoi^ of air when the piston makes a 
stroke ; — so called from the noise made by its action. 

Snlg (snTg), V. t. [See Snick a small cut.] To chop 
off ; to cut. {Prov. Eng.] 

Snlg, t;. {. r See Sneak.] To sneak. {Prov. Eng.] 

Snlg, In. [Cf. SzncAK.] {Zobl.) A small eel. {Prov. 

Snlgg,} jtng.] 

Bnig^ger (snlg'ger), v. i. Boo Snicker. Thackeray. 

Bnig'ger, n. See Snicker. Pickens. 

Snlg'gle (-g’l), V. t. {imp, & p. p. Sniggled (-g’ld) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Snigolino (-glTng).] [Bee Snig a kind 
of eel.] To fish for eels by thrusting the baited hook 
into their holes or hiding places. Walton. 

Snlg'gle, V, t. To catch, as an eel, by sniggling ; 
hence, to hook ; to insnare. Beau, d: FI. 

Snip (snip), V. t. {imp. & p. p. Snipped (snTpt) ; p. 
pr. & vb. 71. Snipping.] [B. snippen; akin to G. 
^kaippen.] To cut off tlie nip or neb of, or to cut off 


at once with shears or scissors ; to clip off suddEoly i 
to nip ; honco, to break off ; to snatch away. 

Curbed and ntijjped in my younger yeore by fear of my par- 
ents from those vicious excrescences to wmeh that age was 
subject. Tvller. 

The captain seldom ordered an 3 rthing out of the ship's 
stores, . . . but I snipped some of It for my own share. De Foe. 

Snip (snip), n. 1. A single cut, as with shears or 
scissors ; a clip. Shak. 

2. A small shred ; a hit cut off. Wiseman. 

3. A share ; a snack. [Giw.] VEstrange. 

4. A tailor. [*S'/ani)f] Kares. C. Kingsley. 

6 . Small hand shears for cutting sheet metal. 

Snipe (snip), w. [OE. snipe; akin to D. snep, mipy 

LG. sneppcy snippSy 
G. schnepjey Icel. ml- 
pa (in corap.), Ban. 
tneppey Sw. m'dppa a 
sandpiper, and possi- 
bly to E. snap. See 
Snap, Snaffle.] 

1. {Zo'ol.) Any one i ^ 

of numerous species / , 

of limicolino game 
birds of the family 
Scolopacidse, having a 

long, slender, ueai'ly American, or WllBon’a, Snipe (Ga/- 
straight beak. delicata). 

The common, or whole, snipe {Oallinago ecelesfis) 
and the great, or double, snipe (O. m<Bor), are the most 
important European species. The Wilson’s snii>e (O. 
delicata) (sometimes erroneously called English snipe) 
and the gray snipe, or dowitchor (.Macrorhamphus gri- 
seus)y are well-known American species. 

2. A fool; a blockhead, [ik.] Shak. 

" Half inlpe, the dunlin ; the jacksnipe. — Jack inlpa. See 
J ack SNIPE. —Qoall snips. Bee under Quail. — Robin anipe, 
tho knot. — Sea snipe. See in the V ocabulary, — Shore 
snipe, aiw sandpiper. — Bnlpe hawk, tho marsh harrier. 
[Prov. Anp.] — Stone snipe, the tattler. — Summer snipe, 
the duulinj the green and tho common European saml- 

8 ipers. — Winter enlpe. See Bock snipe, under Rock. - 
loodcock snipe, the great snipe. 

Snipenblll^ (;bI10» n. 1. A plane for cutting deep 
grooves in mol^gs. 

2. A bolt by which the body of a cart is fastened to 
tho axle. {Ewaly U. a?.] 

Snlpd^flah^ (-fTshO, u. {Zobl.) {a) The bellows fish. 
(/;) A long, slender deep-sea fish {Keyniclithys scolopa- 
ceus) with a slender beak. ^ 



Snipeflsh (Semichthys scolnpaceus). 


Snlp'pAOk (snTp'pak), n. [Cf. Snipe.] (Zool.) Tho 
common snipe. ^ [Proi). Eng.] 

“ * ‘ ' " ne who snips. 


Bnip^per (*pSr), 71 . One who snips. 
Snlp'perHI&ap^per (-Bn&p''p@r), n. A small, insignifi- 
cant follow. {Coltoq.] 

Snlp'pot (snTp^pgt), n. A small part, or piece. 

To he cut into snippet* and Rhreds. Harrison, 
Bnip'pdt-y (-y), a. Ridiculously small ; petty. ” Snip- 
pety facts.” London Spectator. 

Snlp'-snap^ (-snSpO, n. [Reduplication of jno;).] 
A tart dialogue with quick replica. [7?.] Pope, 

Snlp’^^Bliajj^, a. Quick ; short ; sharp ; smart. Shak. 
Snlp'y (snip'y), a. Like a snipe. 

Snlt© (suit), n. A snipe. {Obs. or Scot.] Cnrew. 
finite, V. t. [Icel. snyta. Bee Bnout.] To blow, as 
the nose ; to suuff, as a candle. {Ob.s. or Scot.] 


the nose ; to suuff, as a candle. [ 0 /;.v. or 3 /co/.] 

Snlthe (snlth), ) a. [AS. mltfan to cut. See 

Bnith'y (snlth^y), ] Snathe.] Sharp ; luerclng ; cut- 
ting ; — applied to the wind. [Jhvv. Eng.] 

Snlv'e [ (snTv'’]), V. i. {imp. p. p. Sniveled (-’Id) 
or Snivelled ; p. pr. A vb. n. Sniveling or Snivelling.] 
[OK. snivelen, S7ievcle7i, snuvelen, froq. of S7ie7'en. See 
Sniff, and cf. Snuffle.] 1. To run at tho uose ; to 
make a snuffling noise. 

2. To cry or whine with snuffling, as cliildren ; to cry 
weakly or whiningly. 

Put a stop to thy atiiveling ditty. Sir ir. Scott, 

Sniv^el, n. [AS. sno/el. Cf. Snivel, v. t.] Mucus 
from the noso ; snot. 

8 nlv'el-©r (-Sr), n. [Written also S7iiveller.] One 
wlio snivols, esp. one who anivels habitually. 

8 nlv'el-y (-y), a. Running at the nose; sniveling; 
pitiful ; whining. 

Snob (Bn5l>), n. [Icel* sndpr a dolt, impostor, char- 
latan. Cf. Snub.] 1. A vulgar person who affects to he 
bettor, richer, or more fashionable, than he really is ; a 
vulgar upstart ; one who apes his auperiors. Thackeray. 

EsRpntially vulgar, a ano&,->-a cilded sntA*, but none the lew 
a mob. Jt. O. White. 

2. {Eng. Univ.) A townsman. {Cant] 

3. A journeyman shoemaker. {Prov. Eng.] Halliwell. 

4. A workman who accepts lower than the usual 
wages, or who refuses to strike when bis fellows do ; a 
rat ; a knobstick. 

Thoie who work for lower wagei during a strike arc called 
snoba, tho men who stand out being nobs.” De Quincey, 

Snob'bor-y (-bSr-y), n. Tlie quality of being snob- 
bish ; snobbishness. 

Snobni)lih (*bTsh), o* Of or pertaining to a snob ; 
characteristic of, or befitting, a snob ; vulgarly preten- 
tious. — finoVbtlh-ly, adv. 

Snobnblfh-aeBl, n. Vulgar affectation or ostenta- 
tion ; mean admiration of mean things ; conduct or man- 
ners of a snob. 

SnobHllAin (-blz’m), n. Snobbery. 
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SiMbniV (•n8b^). a. Snobbiah. [12. ] 

SaoMfilVy n. A little enob. Ijocou] TAaciberay. 
“ “ - ' c'r*-i^), n. 


8B<MN>0'ni-oy (wi5b.^'r*-i^X 

u in arUtOGTcusy^ mobocracy.'] Saobs. coUectively, [Jay 
brid&Beeenq C. Kingsley . 

Baod (anSd), n. [See Snood.] A fillet ; a headband ; 
a enood. [Ods, or Proxu Eng.'^ 

SllOd, a, [Scot, mod to prune, put in order.] 
Trimmed ; smooth ; neat ; U-im \ aly ctmning ; demure. 
IProv, Eng. & Scot.} 

Snalf (enfit ; 115), n. [Cf. Snuvf.] (Mining) A short 
candle end used for igniting a fuse. Eaymond, 

Snood (sn55d), n. [AS. mtfd. Of. Snjlbk.] 1. The 
fillet whicli binds the h^ of a young unmarriM woman, 
and is emblematic of her maiden character. 

And seldom was a mood amid 

Such wild, luxuriant ringlets hid. Sir IT. Scott. 

2 . A short line (often of horsehair) connecting a fish- 
ing line with the hook ; a snoll ; a lei^or. 

Snood, V, t. To bind or braid up, as the hair, with a 
snood. [aS^co^.] 

Snood^ody a. Wearing or having a snood. ** The 
tnooded daughter.” Whittier. 

Snook (snSbk), V. i. [Prov. E. mook to search out, 
to follow by the scent ; cf. Sw. snoka to lurk, LG. mdg- 
gen, snuckem. m'dkern, to snuffle, to smell about, to 
searcli for.] To lurk ; to lie in ambush. [Ofts.] 

Snook, n. [D. snoek.} (Zu'dl.) (a) A large perch- 
like marine food fish (Centropomm undecimalis) found 
both on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of tropical Amer- 
ica;-- called also ravallia, and rohalo, (b) The cobia. 
(c) The garfish. 

SnoOBO (snooz), n. [Scot, snooze to sleep ; cf. Dan. 
& 8w. mus snuff.] A short sloop ; a nap. yColloq.} 

SnoOBO, V. i. Hnip. &p. p. Bnoozxo (snfiOzd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Snoozing.] To doze ; to drowse ; to take a short 
nap; to slumber. [Colloq.} 


Thackeray. 


Rttsa. tnieii\ It. A Gael, sneachd, W. nyf, L. nir, nivis, 
Gr. acc, also AS. sniwan to snow, G. schneien, 
OHG. snlu>an, Lith. migii, L. ningit it snows. Or. vv)>ei, 
Zend mink to snow ; cf. Skr. snih to bo wet or sticky. 
V172.] 1. Watery 

particles congealed ^ Iff ^ 

into white or trans- 'tvZ? 1 


Snow'oig^ (snlKkXp^), n. (Zobl.) A very small hum- 
ming bird ( Microohmra albocoro- 
nata) native of New Grenada. 


ouwuBv V.BUUU 2 ;, rt. |,ocoi. snooze lo ueep ; ci. juan. 
& 8w. snus snuff.] A short sloop ; a nap. iColloq.} 

SnooBe, V. i, Ump. &p. p. Snoozxo (snSOzd) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Snoozing.] To doze ; to drowse ; to take a short 
nap; to slumber. [Colloq.} 

Snore (sn5r), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Snored (snfird) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Snoring.] [OE. snoren, AS. snora a snoring ; 
akin to LG. moren, snorkrn, snxirken, to snore, D. mot - 
ken, G. schnarchen to snore, schnairen to rattle, MHO. 
marren, 8w. anarka to snore, Icel. snarka to sputter, 
lizzie. Cf. Snarl to growl. Sneer, Snort. See Snoring.] 
To breathe with a rough, hoarse, nasal voice in sleep. 

Snore, n. A harsh nasal noise made in sleep. 

Snorter (snSr^r), n. One who snores. 

Snorting, n. (Physiol.) The act of respiring through 
the open mouth so that the currents of inspired and ex- 
pired air cause a vibration of the uvula and soft palate, 
thus giving rise to a sound more or less harsh. It is 
usually involuntary, but may be produced voluntarily. 

Snort (snOrt), V. i. [imp. & p. p. Snorted ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Snorting.] [OE. snorten; akin to snoren. See 
Snore.] 1. To force the air with violence through the 
nose, so as to make a noise, as do high-spirited horses in 
prancing and play. Fairfax. 

2. To snore. [72.] ” The citizens.” S'hak. 

3. To laugh out loudly. [Colloq.} HaUixvell. 

Snort, n. The act of snorting; the sound produced 

in snorting. * 

Snort, V. t. To expel through the nostrils with a 
snort ; to utter witli a snort. Keats. 

Snort'er (-erl, n. 1. One who snorts. 

2. (Zodl.) The wheatoar; — so called from its cry. 
[Prov, Eng.} 

Snot (snot), n. [AS. snot; akin to D. snot, LG. 
motte, Dan. snot, and to E. snoxU. Bee Snout.] 1. Mu- 
cus secreted in, or discharged from, the nose. [Low} 

2. A mean, insignihoant fellow. [Lotr] 

Snot, V. t. To blow, wine, or clear, as the nose. 

Snorter (-tSr), t». i. [From Snot.] To snivel ; to 
cry or whine. [Prov. Eng.} Qrose. 

Snot'ter, n. [Etymol. uncertain.] (Naut.) A rope 
going over a yardarm, used to bend a tripping line to. In 
sending down topgallant and royal yards in vessels of 
war ; also, the short line supporting the heel of the sprit 
in a small boat. 

Snot'ter-y (-3^), n. Filth ; abomination. [Od;.] 

To purge the anottery of our iliiny time. Manton. 

Snorty (-tj^), G. Foul with snot ; hence, mean ; dirty. 
— Snot'tl-ly (-tl-iy), a(fv. — Snortl-noM, n. 

Snout (snout), n. [OK. snoxUe, probably of Scand. or 
Low Gorman origin ; cf. LG. snute, D. snuit, G. .xchnauze, 
Sw. siixit, snyte, Dan. ,mude, Icel. snyta to blow the nose ; 
probably akin to E. snuff, v. t. Cf. Snitb, Snot, Snuit.] 

1. The long, projecting nose of a beast, as of swine. 

2. The nose of a man ; — in contempt. Hudibras. 

3. The nozzle of a pipe, hose, etc. 

4. (Zool.) (a) The anterior prolongation of tlie head 
of a gastropod ; — called also rostrum, (b) The anterior 
prolongation of the head of weevils and allied beetles. 

Snout beetle (Zool.), any one of many species of bee- 
tles having an elongated snout 
and belonging to the tribe % o » 

Rhynchophora ; a weevil. —■ . \ VI-/ f 

Bnont moth (ZoU.), onypyra- \ A ^ 
lid moth. See Ptralid. 

Snout, V. t. To furnish with 
a nozzle or point. 

Snont'y (-y), a. Resem- / 
bllng a beast’s snout. 

The noae was ugly, long, and big, f | 

Broad and axvmty like a pig. I I 

Otxjoay. J V 

Snow (snB), n. [LG. snaue, ^ V 

or D. jnaottiu, from LG. snau / pa,....*..... 

a snout, a beak.] (Naut.) a 
square-rigged vessd, differing 

from a brig only in that ahe has a trysail mast cloae abaft 
the mainmast, on which a large trysail is hoisted. 

Snow, n. [OE. snow, snaw, AS. snRw ; akin to D. 
tneextxo, OS. & OHG. sntio, G. schnee, Icel. snser, snjdr, 
anjdr, Sw. snb, Dan. snee, Goth, manvs, Lith. sn^gas, 


parent crystals or U' ■ 
flakes in the air, and 

exhibiting a great ^ ^ 

variety of very beau- w 

tiful and perfect 

Snoiv is of- (j 

ten used to form ^ Q 

compounds, most of 

wliiuh are of obvious Snow Crystals, 

meaning; as, snotc- 

capped, snoiv-clsA, znotc-oold, snoic-crowned, jmofc-crust, 
«notc-fed, anom-Ualred, snotolike, anoiu-mantled, snotc- 
nodding, snotc-wrought, and the like. 

2. Fig. : Something white like snow, as the wliite color 
(argent) in heraldry ; something which falls in, or as in, 
flakes. 

The field of $mw with the eagle of black therein. Chaucer. 

Red snow. See under Red. . 

Enow bunting. (Zool.) See Snowbird,!.— \ / 

Snow cock (Zool.),thQ snow pheasant. — Snow \ (i 

ftoa (Zool.), a small black leaping poduran U u 

(Achorttiee nivieoln) often founa in winter 
on the snow in vast numbers. — Snow flood, 
a flood from melted snow. — Snow flowor 
(ifof.), the fringe tree. — Snow fly, or Snow / M j\\ \ 
insect (Zool.), any one of several species of/ j | \ 
neuropteroiu insects of the genus Boreus. ^ I j 

The mala has rudimentary wmgs ; the fe- / \ 

male is wingless. These insects sometimes / \ 

appear creeping and leaping on the snow > ^ 

in great numbers. — Snow gnat (Zoi>/.), any Snow Onst 
wingless dipterous insectof the genus Chi- ( Chimeu vat- 
onea found nmning on snow in winter. — yu). Enlarged. 
Snow foots (Zool.), any one of several spo- 
cies of arctic geese of the genus Chen. The common 
snow goose (Chen hvperborea). common in the 
Western United States in winter, is wiiito, 
with the tips of the wings black and the legs 
and bill red. Called also white brant, waveu, ■ffir 
and Texas goose. The blue, or blue-winged, F f 
snow goose (C. ccerulescens) is varied # | I 

with grayish brown and bluish gray, 1 

with the wing quills block and 
the head and ^per part of the 
neck white. Called also tcA/fc 
head, white-headed goose, and 
bald brant. — Snow leopard (Zo- 
oL), the ounce. —Snow line, 
the lowest limit of perpetual 
snow. In the Alps this is at 
an altitude of 9,000 feet, in the^iiliyigj ^W 
Andes, at the equator, 16,000 
feet. — Snow monae (Zo’dl.), a 

European vole (Artncu/anivrt- Oooic (Chen hyper- 

Zi.v) winch inhabits the Alps and borea). 

other high mountains. — Snow 

pheasantTZooZ.), any one of several species of large, hand- 
some gallinaceous birds of the genus Teirangallxis, native 
of the lofty moimtains of Asia. The Himalayan snow 
pheasant (T. Himalayensis) is the best -known species. 
Called also .wom» cock, and snow chxikor. — Snow partridge. 
(Zool.) See under Partridge. — Snow pigeon (Zool.), a 
pigeon ( Colximba leuconofa) native of the Himalaya moun- 
tains. Its back, neck, and rump are white, the top of the 
head and tlie car coverts are black. —Snow plant (Bvf.), 
a fleshy parasitic herb (Barcodes sangxiinea) growing in 
the coniferous forests of Oalifomia. It is all of a bright 
red color, and is fabled to grow from the snow, through 
which it sometimes shoots up. 

Snow (suS), V. i. [twip, &, p. p. Snowed (snSd) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Snowing.] To fall in or as snow ; — chiefly 
used impersonally ; os, it mows ; it mowed yesterday. 

Snow, V. t. To scatter like snow ; to cover with, or as 
with, snow. Donne. Shnk. 

SnOW'bSll^ ^ round mass of snow 

pressed or rolled together, or anything resembling such 
a mass. 

2. (Bot.) The Guelder-rose. 

Snowball trse (Bot.), the Guelder-rose. 

8now^Dall^ v. t. [imp. & p. p. Snowballed (-bald') ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Snowballing.] To pelt with snowballs ; 
to throw snowballs at. 

SnowHliall', V. i. To throw snowballs. 

Snown>or'r7 (-bSr'rf), n. (Bot.) A name of several 
shrubs with white berries ; as, the Sxjmphoricarpus ra- 
cemosxis of the Northern United States, and the Chio- 
cocca racemosa of Florida and tropical America. 

Oroeplng snowberry. (Bot.) See under Crkefing. 

Snow'bIM (-bSrd), n. (Zool.) (a) An arctic finch 
( Plectrophenax, or Plectro- 


83^ The feathers of the top of 
the nead are white and shining, 
the body blue blaok wRh a pui> 
pie and bronzy luster. The name 
IS applied also to hficroch/cra 
jmrxnrostxis of Central America, 
which is similar in color. 


Snowcap (J/iowAwra 

Bnow'-onppad^ (snimpto, a. atbocormata). 
Having the top cap]^ or covered with snow ; as, snow- 
capped mountains. 

IraOW'dilft' (and'drlft'), n. A bank of drifted snow. 

Bnow'drop' (snS'drBp/), n. (Bot.) A bulbous plant 
(Oalanthus nivalis) bearing white flowers, v. 
which often appear while the snow is ou ATk \ 
the groimd. It is cultivated hi gardens 
for its beauty. 

Snowdrop tree. Bee Silver-bell tree, iiu- 
der Silver, a. 'MduAiA 

SnoW^fllGce' (-flak'), «. 1. A llake, or 
small fllmy mass, of snow. f y 

2. (Zorn.) See Snowbird, 1. i 

3. (Bot.) A name given to several bulb- o^drop. 
ous plants of the genus Leucoixixn (L. vemum, sesHvum, 
etc.) resembling the snowdrop, but having all tho peri- 
anth leaves of equal size. 

Snow'lleok' Gflfik'), n. (Zodl.) See Snowbird, 1. 

Snowl (snoiil), n. (Zool.) The hooded merganser, 
[Local, U. S.} 

Snow'leSB (suSnBs), a. Destitute of snow. 

Snow'plow' I (-plou'), n. An Implement operating 

Snow'ploagh' I like a plow, but on a larger scale, 
for clearing away the snow from roads, railways, etc. 

Snow'sned' (-shed') , n. A shelter to protect from snow, 
esp. a long roof over an exposed part of a railroad. 

Snow'shoe' (-Sheb'b n. A slight frame of wood three 
or four feet long and about one 
tliird as wide, with thongs or 
cords stretched across it, and 
having a support and helder for 

the foot ; — used by persons for „ !u"! 

walking on aott anbw. Snowiboe. 

Snow'sho'sr (-sluWer), n. One who travels on snow- 
shoes ; an expert in using snowshoes. W. G. Beers. 

Snow'shoe'lng, n. Traveling on snowshoes. 

SnOW'slip' (-slliy), n. A large mass or avalanche of 
snow which slips down the side of a mounttUn, etc. 

Snow-storm' (-stSrm'), n. A storm with falling snow. 

Snow'-whltS' (-hwit'), a. White as snow; very 
white. ‘‘ Snow-white and rose-red.” Chaucer. 

Snow'v (-y), a. 1. White like snow. ” So shows 
a mowy aove trooping with crows.” Shak. 

2. Abounding witli snow ; covered with snow. ” The 

mowy top of cold Olympus.” Milton. 

3. Fig. : Pure ; unblemished ; unstained ; spotless. 

There did he lu»c his mowy innocence. J. Hull (1G4C). 

Snowy baron (ZoiiZ.), a white heron, or egret can- 

didi.xsin\a), found in the Southern United States, and 
southward to Chili ; — called also plxaue bird. — Snowy 
lemming (Zool.), the collared lemming (Cxxniculus iortjua- 
tus), which turns white In winter. — Snowy owl (Zobt.), a 
large arctic owl (Nyctea Scandi- 
aca, or N. nivea) common all over 
the northern parts of tho United 

States and Europe in winter time. j 

Its plumage is sometimes nearly 

pure wliite, but it is usually 

more or less marked with blai^k- 

ish spots. Called also white oirl. 

— Snowy plover (Zool.), a small 
plover (xEgialitis nivosa) of the 
western parts of the United 
States and Mexico. It is light 
gray above, with the under parts 
ana portions of the head wliite. 

Snub (snfib), V. i. [Cf. D. 
mxiive.n to snort, to pant, G. 
schnauben, MHG. sn&ben, I^v. fZumljn 
G. schnupfen, to sob, and E. 
snxiff, V. t.] To sob with con- 
vulsions. [^06«.] Bailey. Snowy Owl (Byctea 


gray above, with the under parts 
ana portions of the head wliite. 


Snowy Owl (Nyctea 


phanes, nivalis) common, 
in winter, both In Europe 
and the United States, and 
often appearing in large 

flocks during snowstorms. . 

It is partially white, but s '.j, " 

is variously marked with — - 3 =r~ 

chestnut and brown. Called Snowbird (PZ^r^Aewax 
also snow hunting, mow- xiivaiu). 

flake, mowfleck, and mowflight. (b) Any finch of the 
genus Junco which appears in flocks in winter time, es- 
pecially J. hyemalis In the Eastern United States ; — 
called also blue snowbird. See Junoo. (c) The field- 
fare. [Prov. Eng.} 

Sno^-bllnd' (-blind'), a. Affected with blindness 
by the brilliancy of snow. — Snow'-bllnd'lieflS, n. 

SnoW'-bonnd' (-bound'), a. Enveloped in^r con- 
fined by, snow. Whittier. 

Snow'-brotb' (-brBth'; 115), n. Snow and water 
mixed, or snow just melted ; ycry cold liquor. Shak. 


Snowbird (Plectrophenax 
nivalu). 


Snub, V. t. [imp. & p. v. miea). 

Snubbed (snllbd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Snubbing.] [Cf. Icel. 
mubba to snub, chide, Sw. mubba, Icel. snubbottr 
snubbed, nipped, and E. mib.} 1. To clip or break off 
the end of ; to check or stunt tho growth of ; to nip. 

2. To check, stop, or rebuke, with a tart, sarcastic 
reply or remark ; to reprimand ; to check. J. Foster. 

3. To treat with contempt or neglect, as a forward or 
pretentious person ; to slight designedly. 

To snub a cabls or rope (Naui.),Xo check it suddenly 
in running out. Totten. 

Snub, n. 1. A knot; a protuberance ; a snag. [Ohs.} 
[A club] with rugged anxtbs and knotty grain. Spenaer. 

2. A check or rebuke ; on intended slight. J. Foster. 

Snub nose, a short or flat nose. - Snnb post, or Bnnbblng 
post (Naut.), a post on a dock or shore, around which a 
rope is thrown to check the motion of a vessel. 

Snnb'-nOMd' (-nozd'), a. Having a short, flat noae, 
slightly turned up ; as, the snub-nosed eel. 

Snnb-nossd cachalot (Zool.), the pygmy sperm whale. 

Snndge (snlSj), r. r. [Cf. Snug.] To lie snug or quiet. 
[OZm.] Hex'beri. 

SnndffS, n. A miser ; a sneaking fellow, [06^.] 

Snilfr(8n0f),«. r Cf. G. schnuppe candle snuff, schnxip- 
pen to snuff a candle (sec Snuff, v. /., to sniff, to snufl 
a candle), or cf. Snub, t*. Z.] The part of a candle wick 
charred by the flame, whether burning or not. 


charred by the flame, 


her burning or not. 


If the burning snuff happens to get ont of the snuffers, you 
lave a chance that it may tall into a diih of soup. Swift. 

Snnlf, V. t. [tmo. & p. p. Snuffed (snfift) ; p. pr. & 
lb. n. Snuffing.] [OE. snuffen. See Snuff of a candle, 
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Slfufr to aniff.] To crop the anuff of, aa a candle ; to 
take off the cud of the anuff of. 

To innir out, to extinguish by snuffing. 

Bn"^ (anfif), r. /. [Akin to D. snuJTen, O. srhnu- 
pferif 3 c/inuppcn, to anuff, schnupfen a cold in the head, 
achnuppcn to anuff (air), also, to anuff (a candle). Cf. 
Bniff, Snout, Snub, v . f.] 1. To draw in, or to inhalo, 
forcibly through the noae ; to aniff. 

lie muffa the wind, his heele the tand excite. Dryden. 

2. To perceive by tho noae ; to acent ; to amell. 

Snail, V. i. 1. To inhale air through tho nose with 
violence or with noiae, aa do dogs and horses. JJryden. 

2. To turn up the nose and inhale air, aa an expression 
of contempt ; hence, to take offense. 

Do the cnemioB ol the church rngc and aniifff lip. Hull. 

Snail, n. 1. The act of snuffing ; perception by snuff- 
ing ; a aniff. 

2. Pulverized tobacco, etc., prepared to be taken into 
the nose ; also, the amount taken at once. 

3. Kesentmeut, displeasure, or contempt, expressed by 
a snuffing of the nose. [Ob«. J 

Bnull dlpplM. Bee DinriNO, n., r».— Banff taker, one 
who uses snuff by inhaling it through tho nose. - To take 
It In snuff, to be angry or offended. Shak. - Up to snuff, 
not likely to he imposed upon ; knowing ; acute. (.SVujif/) 

Snull^bOX^ (-hOks'), n. A small box for carrying snuff 
about the person. 

SnOll'Or (sutlf'cr), 7). 1. One who snuffs. 

2. {Zodl.) The common porpoise. 

Snull^BrS (-Srz), 7}. An instruiuent for cropping 
and holding the snuff of a candle. 

Snoll^ng-ly, odv. in a snuffing nmnner. I 

Snol^llo (snQf'f’l), t’. 7. [wip. A' p. p. Bnufflkd 
(-f’ld) ; p. pr. & vb. n, Snukflino (-ffTng).l [Froq. of 
annjf\ v. i. ; akin to LG. siinjff'eln^ G. scnnujfeln^ D. i 
gnujff'elen^ Dan. sn'uvle. Cf. Bnifklje.] To speak through | 
tho nose; to breathe through the nose when it la ] 
etructed, ao as to make a broken sound. 

One clttd in purple 

Efttfl. and recites some lamcntuble rn 3 'ine . . . 

Snt{J)iing at nose, and croaking in his throat. Dryilcn- 

Snul'lle, n. 1. The act of snuffling ; a sound made 
by the air passing tlirough tlie nose wlien obstructed. 

This dread tovereign, Breutli, in its passage, gave a snort or 
tnvjjh. Cohridyc. 

2. An affected nasal twang ; hence, cant ; hypocrisy. 

3. pi. Obstruction of tho nose by mucus ; nasal ca- 
tarrh of infants or children. [Collvg.^ 

Snol'ller (‘flor), n. One who snuffles ; one who usoa 
cant. 

Snoll'y (-y), a. 1. Boiled with snuff. 

2. Sulky; angry; vexed. [Obj. or (SVof.] Jamieson. 

Snug (sntlg), a. [Coinpar. Snuoqbu (-g3r) ; superl. 
Bnuoobst (-gest).] [Prov. E. anuff tight, handsome ; 
cf. loel. anoggr smooth, ODan. aiwg neat, Bw. anygg.^ 

1. Close and warm ; as, an infant lies mug. 

2. Close ; concealed ; not ex])Osed to notice. 

Lie mug, and hear wliut crltlcn auy. Sw(t'(. 

3. Compact, convenient, and comfortable ; as, a anug 
farm, house, or pr<)perty. 

Bnag, n. {Mach.) Same as Luu, Tt., 3. 

Bnax, V. i. lh?ip. & p. p, Snuooki) (sufigd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Bnuooino (-gtng),] To lie close ; to snuggle ; to 
SDudge;~> often with up, or together ; as, a child anuga 
up to its mother. 

Snug, V. t. 1. To place snugly, [ii.] OoUlsmith. 

2. To rub, as twine or rope, so as to make it smooth 
and improve the finish. 

Bnng'ger-y (-g8r-y), n. ; pi. SNuaoKWEB (-Iz). A snug, 
cozv place. IColloq.} Dickens. 

Snag'gla (-g’l), i- [imp. & p.p. Snuoolbd (-g’ld) ; 
p. pr. & vb. 71. Snuggling (-gling).] [Frem of snug.'} 
To move one way and the other so as to get a close place ; 
to lie close for comfort ; to cuddle ; to nestle. 

Bnag^y, adv. In a snug manner ; closely ; safely. 

Snag^nOBB, n. The quality or state of being snug. 

Bay (sni), 71. [Cf. Icel. anUa to turn.] An upward 
bend in a piece of timber ; the sheer of a vessel. 

Bny^ing, n. {Nant.) A curved jdauk, placed edgewise, 
to work in the bows of a, vessel. ){. II. Dana, Jr. 

So (so), adv. [OE. .sa, awa, AS. swd ; akin to 
OFrics. sa,sb, D. zoo, OS. & OHG. sb, O. .so, Icel. avd, 
avO, svo, so, 8w. ad, Dan. saa, Goth, aica so, awe as ; cf. 
L. SU71S one’s own, Skr. svo one’s own, one’s self. V192. 
Cf. As, Custom, Etiuo, Iuiom, Such.] 1. In that man- 
ner or degree ; as indicated (in any way), or us Implied, 
or as supposed to be known. 

Why >8 lui chariot so long in coming ? Jiidgea v. iiS, 

2. In like manner or degree ; in tlie same way ; thus ; 
for like reason ; with equal reason ; — used correlatively, 
following «j. to denote compariHOii or resemblance ; 
sometimes, also, following mosrnvch as. 

As uwsr Bhoiild be undertaken upon a just motive, soa prince 
ought to conttidcr the condition he is in. Swift. 

3. In such manner; to such degree; — used correlo- 
tively with aa or that following; os, he was so fortunate 
os to escape. 

1 viewed in my mind, ao far as I was able, the beginning and 
progress of a rising world. T. Hunwl. 

lie is very inucli in Sir Roger’s esteem, so that he lives In the 
family rather as a rolation than dependent. Addiaon. 

4. Very; in a high degree; that Is, in such a degree 
as can not w’ell bo expressed ; os, he is ao good ; he 
Xilanned so wisely. 

6. In the same manner; as has been stated or sug- 
gested ; in this or that condition or state ; under these 
circumstances ; in this way ; — with refiex reference to 
something just asserted or implied ; used with the 
verb to be, os a preiUcate. 

Use him fyour tutor] with great respect yourself, and cause 
all your fainfly to do so too. Locke. 

It concerns every man, with the greatest seriousness, to in- 
quire into those matters, whether they be ao or not. Tillotaon. 

He Is Sir Robert's ton, and ao art thou. Sftok. 
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0. The case being such; therefore; on this account; 
for this reason ; on these terms ; — used both as an 
adverb and a conjunction. 

God makes him in his own image an intellectual creature, 
and 80 capable of dominion. Locke. 

Here, then, excliango wc mutually forgiveness ; 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows. 

My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten. Rowe. 

7. It is well ; let it be as it is, or let it come to pass ; ~ 
used to express assent. 

And when 't is writ, for iny sake read it over. 

And if It please you, so; it nut, why, so. Shak. 

There is Percy t if your father wtll do me any honor, so ; if 
not, let him kill the next Percy himself. Shak. 

8. Woll ; tho fact being as stated ; — used as an exple- 
tive ; as, ao tlie work is done, is it? 

9. Is it thus ? do you moan what you say ? — with an 
upward tone ; as, do you say he refuses? So t [Colloq.'] 

10. About tho numbor, time, or quantity specified ; 
thereabouts ; more or less ; as, 1 will siiend a week or so 
in tho country ; I have road only a page or .so. 

A week or ao will probably reconcile us. Cay. 

Seo the Note under III, adv. 

Bo ... os. So is now commonly used as a demonstra- 
tive correlative of as when it is tho inirp»)BO to einphasizo 
the ecjuality or comp.irlson RU)?gested, esp, in lu'gative 
asscrtioiiM, and <iuo8tioriH implying a negative answer. By 
Sliokesiuiaro ami others so . . . o.v was niiioh used where 
as .. . as is now coiumon. See tho Note under As, 1. 

iVo do, its th«m bn.st said. 6V-w. x viii. 5. 

As a Howcrol the field, ao he flourisheth. La. ciii. 15. 

Hud women been ao strong aa men. Shak. 

No country suffered ao much its England. Macaulay. 

— Bo far, to that point or extent; in tliat particular. 
“ The song was moral, and so far was right.” Coirprr. — 
Bo far forth, as far ; to such a degree. Shak. Bacon. - 
Bo forth, further in the same or similar maimer ; more of 
the same or a similar kind. Beo And so forth, under And. 

— So, so, well, well. ** >S’o. .so, it works; now, mistress, 
sit you fast.” Dryden. Also, modemtelyor toleraldy 
well ; passably ; as, he succeeded but so .so. *‘ His leg is 
hut so so.'^ Shak. — So that, to tho end that; in order 
that ; with the effect or result that. — Bo then, thus then 
it is ; therefore ; the consoquenco is. 

Bo (so), conj. Provided that ; on condition that ; in 
case that ; if. 

Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to piny upon 
the earth, ao truth be in the field, wc do injuriously, by licens- 
ing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Milton. 

Bo, interj. Be aa you arc ; atand still ; stop ; that will 
do ; right as you ai’c ; — a word used e»p. to cows ; also 
used bv sailors. 

Soak (sSk), t'. /. [imp. &p. p. SoAKBP (sCkt) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Soaking.] [OE. .soken, AS. socion to souk, 
steep, fr. sUcan, .sugan, to auck. Bee Suck.] 1. To cauBo 
or suffer to lie in a fluid till the substance has imbibed 
what it can contain ; to macerate in water or other liquid ; 
to steep, ns for the purpose of softening or freshening ; 
ns, to .soak cloth ; to soak bread ; to soak salt meat, salt 
fish, or the like. 

2. To drench ; to wot thorougldy. 

Their land shall be aoaked witli blood. Jaa. xxiv. 7. 

3. To draw in by the pores, or through small passages ; 
as, a sponge soaks up water ; tho skin soaks in moisture. 

4. To moke (Ha way) by entering pores or interstices ; 
— - often with through. 

Tlic rivulet beneath aoaked its wuy obscurely through wreaths 
of snow. Sic tf. Sir>lt. 

6. Fig.; To absorb; to drain. [0 /al] Sir Jl. Wotton. 

Soak, r. i. 1. To lie stooping in water or other liq- 
uid ; to become saturated ; as, let the cloth lio and soak. 

2. To enter (into something) by pores or interstices ; 
os, water .soaks into the earth or other porous matter. 

3. To drink intcmperately or gluttonously. [Slang'] 

Soak'agG (-fij; 48), 71. The act of soaking, or tho 

state of being soaked ; also, the quantity tliat enters or 
issues by soaking. 

Boak'er (-er), n. 1. One who, or that which, soaks. 

2. A hard drinker. [Slang] South. 

Soak^lng, a. Wotting tliorouglily ; drenching ; as, a 

soaking rain. — Soak'ing-ly, adv. 

Soak^y (-y), a. Full of inoisturo ; wet ; sopi>y. 

Soal (sCI), n. 1. The sole of a shoe. [Obs. or i?.] 

2. {Zobl.) See SoLB, tho fish. [Ohs.] 

Sold, n. [AS. sol mire. Cf. Sully.] A dirty pond. 
[Prov. Eng.] JJalUurU. 

Soam (som), n. A cliaiu by which a leading horse 
draws a plow. Knight. 

Soap («J5n), 71. fOE. sope, AS. sdpe ; akin to D. zerp, 
G. seife, OHG. .seifa, loci, slipa, Bw. .sdpa, Dan. sadte, 
and perhaps to AS. .sfpan to di’ip, MHG. slfen, and L. 
sebum tallow. Cf. Saponaceous.] A substance which 
dissolves in water, thus forming a lather, and is used as 
a cleansing agent. Soap is produced by combining fats 
or oils with alkalies or alkaline earths, usually by boiling, 
and consists of salts of sodium, potassium, etc., with the 
fatty acids (oleic, stearic, palmitic, etc.). Bee the Mote 
below, and cf. Saponification. By extension, any com- 
pound of similar composition or properties, whether used 
as a cleansing agent or not. 

(131'^ lu general, soaps arc of two classes, hard and soft. 1 
Calcium, maguesium, lead, etc., form soaps, but they are 
iusohiblc and useless. 

Thp purifying nction of aoajy rlopciids upon the fact that it Is 
decoinpoaed by n large quantity of water Into freo alkali and nn 
Insoluble acid suit. The first of these takes away the fatty dirt 
on washing, and the latter lomis tho aoap lather which envel- 
ops the greasy matter iiiid thus tends to remove it. 

Roacoc Be Schorlemmcr. 

Castile ii.Ap, a fine-grained hard soap, white or mottled, 
made of olive oil and soda ; — called also Maraeilles, or Ve- 
netian, soap. — Hard soap^ any one of a great variety of 
soaps, of different ingredients and color, which are hard 
and compact. All solid soaps are of this class.-- Lsad soap, 
an insoluble, white, pliable soap made by saponifying an 
oil (olive oil) with lead oxide ; — used extenimly In medi- 
cine. Called also lead j}la.ster, diachylon, etc. — Marlss 
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soap. Bee under M arink. — Fills of soap {Med. ), pills obn- 
tainiug soap and opium. — Potash soap, auy soap made 
with potash, esp. the soft soaps, and a hard soap made 
from wtash and castor oil. — Pumice soap, any hard 
soap charged with a gritty ^wder, as silica, alumina, 
powdered pumice, etc., whu;h assists mechanically in 
the removal of dirt. — Resin soap, a yellow soap contain- 
ing resin, — used in bleaching. — BUloated soap, a cheap 
soap containing water glass (sodium silicate). — Soap bark. 
{hot.) Bee OuiLLAiA bark. — Boap bubble, a hollow irides- 
cent globe, formed by blowing a film of soap suds from a 
pif)c : figuratively, something attractive, but extremely 
unsubstantial. 

'J'luB aoap htfbbic of the metaphysicians. J. C, Shairp. 
— Boap cerate, a cerate formed of soap, olive oil, wlilto 
wax, and tlie suhacetato of lead, sometimes used as an 
application to allay infiammation. — Boap fat, the refuse 
fat of kitclicns, slaughter liouses, etc., used in making 
soap. — Boap liniment (Med.), a liniment containing soap, 
camphor, and alcohol. - Soap nut, the hard kernel or seed 
of tho fruit of the soapberry tree, -used for making beads, 
buttons, etc. — Boap plant {Bot. ), one of several plants used 
in the place of soap, as the Chloroqalum pomeridianum, 
a California plant, the bulb of which, wfien stripped of 
its husk and rubbed on wet clothes, makes a thick lather, 
and smells not unlike now brown soap. It is called also 
soap apple, soap bulb, and soap weed. — Boap tree. (Bot.) 
Bame as Boapueuky tube. -Soda soap, a soap containing 
a sodium salt. Tho soda soaps arc all hard soaps.— Soft 
soap, a soap of a gray or brownish yellow color, and of a 
slimy, jellyliko consistency, made from potash or the lye 
from wood ashes. It is strongly alkaliiie and often con- 
tains glycerin, and is used in scouring wood, in cleansing 
linen, in dyehouscs, etc. Figuratively, llattery ; whee- 
dling ; blarney. [ Colloq.] ~ Toilet soap, hard soap for tho 
toilet, usually colored and perfumed. 

Soap (sop), V. t. [imp. «& p. p. Soaped (s5pt) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Boapino.] 1. To rub or wash over with soap. 

2. To flatter ; to wheedle. [iS’^oiq] 

Boapniior/ry tree' (s5p'b5r/r^ trea (Bot.) Any tree 
of the genus Sapindus, esp. Sapmans saponnria, the 
fleshy part of whose fruit is used instead of soap in wasli- 
ing linen ; — also called soap tree. 

Soap^llBh^ (-fish'), 71. {Zdul.) Any sermnoid fish of 
the genus lihppticus ; — BO called from the soapy feeling 
of its skin. 

Soap'l-neu (-T-nSs), n. Quality or state of lioing soapy. 

Soap'root'' (-robt^), 71 . {Bot.) A perennial herb (Gyp- 
sophila Struthium) the root of which is used in Spain os 
a substitute for soap. 

Boap'BtonO'' (-stSnO, n. See Steatite, and Talc. 

Soap^BIKlB^ (-shdzO, 71. jd. Buds made witli soaf). 

Soap'WOrt^ (-wOrt'), n. {Dot.) A common plant {Sa- 
ponnria ojficinnlis) of tlie Pink family; — so called be- 
cause its bruised leaves, when agitated in water, produce 
a lather like that from soap. Called also liauncing Bet. 

Soap^y (-^), a. [Coinpar. Soapieu (-t-§r) ; superl. 
Soapiest.] 1. Resembling soap ; having tho qu^ities of, 
or feeling like, soap ; soft and smooth. 

2. Smeared with soap ; covered with soap. 

Soar (s6r), V. i. [imp. & p. p. SoAUED (sCrd) ; p. pr. 
it vb. n. Boauino.] [F. .s'essorer to soar, essorer to ary 
(by exposing to the air), fr. L. cx out -(- aura tho air, a 
breeze; akin to Gr. aupa.] 1. To fly aloft? ns a bird ; 
to mount upward on wings, or as on wings. Chaucer. 

When soiica Gaul’s vulture with his wjng.s uufurU'rt. Byrou. 

2. Fig. : To rise in thought, spirits, or imugination ; to 
be exalted in mood. 

Where the deep transported mind may soar, Milton. 

Valor snnra above 

Whnt the world calls misfortune. Addiaon. 

Soar, n. The act of soaring ; upward flight. 

This apparent sour of the hooded falcon. Coleridge. 

Soar, a. Boo 3d Bore. [Gi;^.] 

Soar, a. See Sorb, reddish brown. 

Soar falcon. {Zodl.) See Sore falcon, under Sore. 

Soar^ing^, a. & n. from Soar. — Soar'lng-ly, adv. 

il So-a've (si-k'va), rt. [it.] (7)//i^.) Sweet. 

II So-a^'Ye-men^te (-man'tu), adv. [It.] {Mus.) 
Sw'ectly, 

Sob (s5b), V. t. [See Sop.] To soak. [Gft^.] Mortimer. 

Sob, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Bobbed (sMbd) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Sobbing.] [OK. sobben ; akin to AS. sedfian, sidflan, 
to complain, bewail, .sedfung, sidfnng, sobbing, lamen- 
tation ; cf. OHG. sUftbii, suffjdu, to sigh, MHG. siuften, 
siufzen, G, seufzen, MHG. sUfi a sigli, properly, a draw- 
ing ill of breath, from sufen to drink, OHG. sttfnn. Cf. 
Bur.] To sigli witli a sudden heaving of the breast, or 
with a kind of convulsive motion ; to sigh with tears, 
and witli a convulsive drawing in of the breatli. 

Sobbing JB the same thing [ub *<ighitig], Btrongcr. Bacon. 
Rho fiighed, nhe adltbed, niid, furiouH with dcBpuir, 

BIju rent her garmentu, and bIu; tore lu r hiur, Dryden. 

Sob, n. 1. The act of solibing; a convulsive sigh, or 
inspiration of the breath, as in sorrow. 

Rrcak, heart, or choke with atiba my hated breath. Dryden. 

2. Any sorrowful cry or sound. 

The tremulous sob of the complaining owl. Wordsworth. 

Sobn}illK (-bTng), n. A series of short, convulsive in- 
spirations, the glottis being suddenly closed so that little 
or no air enters into the lungs. 

Sober (sS'bSr), a. [Compar. Soberer (-er) ; superl. 
Soberest.] [OE. sobre, F. aobre, from L. aobrius, prob- 
ably from a prefix so- expressing separation H ehHus 
drunken. Cf. Ebeiett.] 1. Temirerate in the use of 
spirituous liquors ; habitually temiierate ; as, a sober man. 

I'hat we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and sober life, 
to the glory of Ti)y holy name. Bk. qf Cotn. Brayer. 

2. Not intoxicated or excited by spirituous liquors ; aS) 
the'sot may at times be sober. 

3. Not mad or insane ; not wild, visionary, or heated 
with passion ; exercising cool, dispassionate reason ; self- 
controlled; self-possessed. 

There wm not a aober person to bo had ; all was tempestuous 
and bluaterlug. Dryden. 

No adber man would put hirnsclf into danger for the applause 
of escaping without breaking his neck. Dryden. 
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4. Not proceeding from, or attendod with, paaslon ; 
calm ; as, sober judgment ; a man in his sober senses. 

6. Serious or subdue<1 in demeanor, habit, api)earance, 
or color ; solemn ; grave ; sedate. 

What parts gay France from sober Spain ? Prior . 

B«s her softer over a sampler, or gay over a jointed baby. Pope. 

Twilight pray 

Ilad in her sober livery all things clad, Milton. 

Srn. -• Grave ; temperate ; abstinent ; abstemious ; 
moderate ; regular ; steady ; calm ; quiet ; cool ; col- 
lected ; dispassionate ; unimpassioued ; sedate ; staid ; 
serious ; solemn ; somber. See Grave. 

Soni>er (sS'bSr), V. t. [imp. & p.p. Sobered (sC'bSrd) ; 
p. pr. & vb, n. SoBBEiNO.] To make sober. 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers uh again. Pope. 

SolMr, V. i. To become sober ; — often with down. 

Vance gradually sobered down. Ld. Lytton. 

So11)6r-lze (-Iz), V. t. & i. To sober, [i?.] Crabbe. 

8o^ber-ly, adv. In a sober manner; temperately; 
coolly ; calmly ; gravely ; seriously. 

Bi/ber-ly, a. Grave; serious; solemn; sad. {Obs.'\ 

[He] looked hollow and thereto soberly. Chaucer. 

So^r-mlnd^ed (-mind^Sd), a. Having a disposition 
or temper habitually sober. — Soni)e]‘~llllnd^O(l-n08S, n. 

Sonber-nOBB, n. The quality or state of being sober. 

Sob'O-leB («3b'6-lez), n. [L., a shoot.] (Hot.) (a) A 
shoot running along under ground, forming new plants 
at short distances. (6) A sucker, as of a tree or shrub. 

SoVo-Uf'er-OUBC-lTf'er-fis), rt. [L. soholes-i-’-ferous.'} 
(Bot.) Producing soboles. See Ilhist. of Housklrkk. 

So-brl'e-ty (sS-bri'J^h n. [L. sobrietas : cf. F. .wbri- 
itk. See Sober.] 1. Haoitual soberness or temperance 
as to the use of spirituous liquors ; as, a man of sobriety. 

Public sebriety is a relative duty. Jilackstone. 

2. Habitual freedom from euthusiasm, inordinate pas- 
sion, or overheated imagination ; calmness ; coolness ; 
gravity ; seriousness ; as, the sobriety of riper years. 
Mirth makcH them not mad, 

Nor »brh‘fy uad. Denham. 

Syn. — SobernosB : temperance ; abstinence ; abste- 
miousness; moderation; regularity; steadiness; calm- 
ness ; coolness ; sobor-miudedness ; sedateness ; stoid- 
noss ; gravity ; seriousness ; solemnity. 

II S0'’brl''(iuet' (si/brS'ki')* W. [F. sobriquet. OF. 
soubzbriquet. soubriquet, a cliuck under the chin, hence, 
an affront, a nickname ; of uncertain origin ; cf. It. sotto- 
becco a chuck under the chin.] An aasumed name ; a fan- 
ciful epithet or appellation ; a nickname. LSometimos loss 
correctly written soubriquet.'] 

Soo (sSk), 71. [AS. sOc tlio power of holding court, 
sway, domain, properly, the right of investigating or seek- 
ing ; akin to E. sake. .Keek. See Sake, Seek, and cf. Sac, 
and Soke.] [Written also.vocA', and io/ct;.] 1. (O. Erig. 
Laiv) (n) The lord’s power or privilege of holding a court 
in a district, aa in a manor or lordship ; jurisdiction of 
causes, and the limits of that jurisdiction, (b) Liberty 
or privilege of tenants excused from customary burdens. 

2. An exclusive privilege formerly claimed by millers 
of grinding all tlie corn used within the manor or town- 
ship in which the mill stands. [Biig.] 

Boc and sac (0. Eng. Lair), the full riglit of administer- 
ing justice in a manor or lordship. 

Soc'age (-aj ; 48), n. [From Soc ; cf. LL. .Koengium.] 
(0. Eng. Law) A tenure of lands and tenements by a cer- 
tain or determinat%servlce ; a tenure distinct from chiv- 
alry or kuiglit’s service, in which tlie obligations were 
uncertain. The service must be certain, in order to be 
denominated socage, as to hold by fealty and twenty 
shillings rent. [Written also .Koccage.] 

Socage is of two kinds: free socage, where the 
services are not only certain, but honorable ; and villein 
socage, where the services, though certain, are of a baser 
nature. Jilackstone. 

Soo^a-ger (-u-jer), n. (0. Eng. Law) A tenant by 
socage ; a soiunan. 

So'-oalled^ (bO'kftldO, So named ; called by such a 
name (but perhaps called thus with doubtful propriety). 

So/cla-bll'l-ty (sS^shd-bTl'I-tjr), n. [Cf. F. sociabU 
litS.] The quality of being sociable ; sociubleness. 

So^oia-ble (slyahi-b’l; 277), a. [F., fr. L. sociabilis. 
fr. sociare to associate, fr. socius a companion. See So- 
cial.] 1. Capable of being, or fit to bo, united in one 
body or company ; asaoclable. [i?.] 

They arc sociable part* unitud into one body. Hooker. 

2. Inclined to, or adapted for, society ; ready to unite 
with others ; fond of companions ; social. 

Society ii no comfort to one not Shak. 

What can be more vincaBy to this sociable creature than the 
dry, pensive retirements of solitude ? South. 

3. Ready to converse ; inclined to talk with others ; 
not taciturn or reserved. 

4. Affording opportunities for conversation ; charac- 
terized by much conversation ; as, a .Kociahle party. 

B. No longer hostile ; friendly. [06.v.] Beau, dt FI. 

Sociable bird, or Booi&ble weaver (Zo'ol.). a weaver bird 
which builds composite nests. See Republican, w., 3 (ft). 

Syn. — Social ; compauionabln : conversiblo ; friendly ; 
familiar; communicative; accessible. 

So'ola-ble, «. 1. A gathering of people for social 
purposes ; an informal party or reception ; os, a church 
sociable. [C 0 W 07 . U. 

2. A carriage having two double seats facing each 
other, and a box for the driver. Miss Edgeworth. 

SO'Oia-blO-nBBB, n. The quality of being sociable. 

So^ola-bly, adv. lu a sociable manner. 

So^olal (so'shal), a. [L. socialis. from socius a com- 
panion ; akin to sequi to follow : cf. F. .Kocial. See Bub 
to follow.] 1. Of or pertaining to society ; relating to 
men living in society, or to the public as an aggregate 
body; as, .wr?Vr/ interests or concoms ; .KOcial pleasures; 
social benoilts ; socuu happiness ; .vorial duties. ** Social 
phenomena.” J. S. J\filL 


2. Beady or disposed to mix In friendly converse; 
companionable ; sociable ; as, a social person. 

3. Consisting in union or mutual intercourse. 

Best with thyself accompanied, Bcek’st not 
inK'tal communication. Milton. 

4. (Bot.) Naturally growing in groups or masses; — 
said of niany individual plants of the same species. 

6 . (Zobl.) (a) Living in communities consisting of 
males, females, and neiitorB, as do ants and most l>ee8. 
(ft) Forming compound groups or colonies by budding 
from basal processes or stolons ; 
os, the social ascidiaus. 

Boclal science, tlie science of 
all that relates to the social con- 
dition, the relations and insti- 
tutions which are involved in 
man’s existence and his well- 
being os a member of an organ- 
ized community ; sociology. It 
concerns itself with iiuestions 
of the puldic health, education, 
labor, punishment of crimo. 
reformation of criminals, and 
the like. — Social whale (Zo6l.)% 
the blockflah. — The social evil, 
prostitution. 

Syn. — Sociable ; comjpanion- 
able ; conversiblo ; friendly ; 
familiar; communicative; con- 
vivial; festive. 
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So^olal-lBzn (85'8h«l-tz’m),n. 

[Cf. F. socialisme.] A theory 
or system of social reform which 
contemplates a complete recon- 
struction of society, with a more 
just and equitable distribution 
of property and labor. In popu- 
lar usage, tlie term is often employed to indicate any law- 
less, revolutionary social scheme. See Communism, Fou- 
rierism, Sajnt-Simonianibu, forms of socialism. 

[.S’ofjaft'jw] waa flrat applied in England to Owen'a theory of 
social reconstruction, and in France to those also of St. Simon 
and Fourier. . . . The word, however, i» used with a great vari- 
ety of meaning, . . . even by econonustH and learned critics. 
The general tendency is to regard as socialistic any interference 
undertaken hysc»cletyon bchulf of the poor, . . . radical social 
reform which disturbs the present system of private property. 

. . . The tendency of the present stfcialism ia more ami more to 
ally itself with the most advanced democracy. Eucyc. Jirit. 

Wo certainly want a true history of socialism, moaning by 
that a history of every systematic attempt to provide a hew 
social existence for the mass of the workers. P. Harrison. 

So'oial-lBt, n. [Cf. F. socialiste.] One who advocates 
or practices the doctrines of socialism. 

So'clal-lst, 1 a. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
So^olal-ls^Uo, 1 socialism. 

So'cl-al'l-ty (s5'sht-ai'T-ty), n. [Cf. F. .KocialiU. L. 
socialilas.'] The quality of being social ; hocialness. 

So^olal-lze (aS'shal-iz), v. t. 1. To render social. 

2. To subject to, or regulate by, socialism. 

So'clal-ly, adv. In a social manner ; sociably. 

So'clal-ness, n. The quality or state of being social. 

So'oi-ate (sO'shT-lit), a. [L. sociatus. p. p. of sociare 
to associate, fr. companion.] Associated. [Oft^.] 

So'ol-fttO, n. An associate. [^&Jf»] 

As for you, Dr. Reynolds, and your sociaics. Fuller. 

So'ol-ate (-at), V. i. To associate. [Oft.?.] Shelford. 

So-cPe-ta'rl-an (sft-sPf-ta'rl-on), a. Of or pertaining 
to .society ; social. 

The all-Bwcepiiig bosom of socie.tarian reformation. Lamb. 
So-cl'e-ta-ry (sS-si'e-tu-ry), a. Bocietarian. [.^.] 

So-ol'a-ty (Hi-si'S-tj^), n. ; pi. Societies (-tYz), [L. 

socictas. fr. socius a companion : cf. F. soci^ie. Bee So- 
cial.] 1. The relationship of men to one another when 
associated in any way ; companionship ; fellowship ; com- 
pany. ‘‘ Her loved society f'* Milton. 

There is society wlioro none intrudes 
By the deep sea, ond nniKic in itn roar, Byron. 

2. Connection ; participation ; partnership, [ii.] 

The mcttiieetof tlic fieonle, and such us have the least 
with tJio acts and crimes 01 kings. Jer. Taylor. 

3. A number of persons assot iatetl for any temjKirary 
or permanent object ; an association for mutual or joint 
usefulness, pleasure, or profit ; a social union ; a part- 
nership ; as, a missionary society. 

4 . The persons, collectively considered, wlio live in 
any region or at any period ; any community of individ- 
uals who are united togetlier by a common bond of 
nearness or intercourse ; tliose wdio recognize each other 
as associates, friends, and acquaintances. 

6. Specifically, the more cultivated portion of any 
community In its social relations ami infiuences; those 
who mutually give and receive formal entertainments. 

Society of Jesus. See Jbsuit, — Society verses [a trans- 
lation of F. vers de .Kodetfi]. the lighted kind of lyrical 
poetry ; verses for the amusement of polite society. 

So-cin^i-an (sfl-sTn'I-on), a. Of or pertaining to 
Socinus. or the weinians. 

So-oln'l-an, n. One of the followers of Socinus ; a be- 
liever in Socinionism. 

So-cinl-an-lBin (-Tz’m), n. (Eccl. Hist.) Tlie tenets 
or doctrines of Faustus Socinus, an Italian theologian of 
the sixteenth century, who denied the Trinity, the deity 
of Christ, the personality of the Devil, the native and 
total depravity of man, the vicarious atonement, and the 
eternity of future punishment. His theory was, that 
CJirist was a man divinely commlasloiied, who had no ex- 
istence before he was conceived by the Virgin Mary ; 
that human sin was the imitation of Adam’s sin, and 
tliat human salvation was the imitation and adoption of 
Christ’s virtue ; that the Bible was to be interpreted 
by human reason ; and that its language was metaphor- 
ical, and not to be token literally. 

So-olnl-an-lze (*iz), v. t. (imp. A p. p. Soctnian- 
IZBD (-izd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Bocinianizino (-i'zliig).] To , 


cause to conform to Socinlxmism; to regulate by, or 
imbue with, the principles of Sooinianism. 

SfFol-o-loglo (sS^shr-ft-lbj'rk), ) a. Of or pertaining 
S(Fol-o>loglo-al (-T-kttl). s to sociology, or so- 
cial 8ciour.e. — adv. 

So'Ol-oRo-glBt (-51'6-jIst), n. One who treats of. or 
devotes himself to, the study of sociology. J. S. Mill, 
So^Ol-oFo-gy (slV8hI-ttF6-i3^), n. [L. socim a com- 
panion -f- 4ogy.] That branch of philosophy which treats 
of tiie constitution, phenomena, and development of hu- 
man society ; social science. 11. Spencer, 

Book (s^k), n. [F. soc. LL. soccus. perhaps of Celtic 
ormln.] A plowshare. Edin. Encyr. 

Sock, n. [OE. sock. AS. socc. fr. L. soccus a kind of 
low-heeled, light shoe. Cf. Socket.] 1. Tlie shoe worn 
by actors of comedy in ancient Grt'ece and Rome, — used 
as a symbol of comedy, or the comic drama, as distin- 
guished from tragedy, which is symbolized by the buskin. 
Great Fletcher never treads in budkin here, 

Nor greater Joiiaon durca in socks appear. Di-yden. 

2. A knit or woven covering for the foot and lower 
leg ; a stocking witli n short leg. 

3. A warm inner sole for a shoe. Simmonds. 

Bock-doRa-irer (s5k-dl5l'&-jSr), n. [A corruption of 

doxology.] [Written also JocAdofo< 7 cr.j 1. That which 
finishes or ends a matter ; a settler ; a poser, as a heavy 
blow, a conclusive answer, and the like. [iS’/mj^, U. S.] 
2. (Angling) A combination of two Iiooks which 
close upon each other, by means of a spring, as soon us 
the fish bites. [fA .S’.] 

Booklet (sSk'Ct), 11 . [OK. soket. a dim. through OF. 
fr. L. soccus. Sec Bock a covering for tlie foot.] 1. An 
opening into which auy'thing is fitted ; any liollow thing 
or place which receives and holds something else ; os, 
the sockets of the teeth. 

Ills eychalla in their hollow sockets link. Dryden. 
2. KB[ieolally, the hollow tube or phtoe in which a can- 
dle is fixed in the candlestick. 

And in the sockets oily bubblei dance. Dryden. 
Socket bolt {Mach.), a bolt that paasos tlirougb a thim- 
ble that is placed between the parts connected by the 
bolt. ~ Socket chisel. Baine as Framing chisel. See un- 
der Framino. — Socket pipe, a pipe with an expansion at 
one ond to receive tlie end of a coimecting pipe. — Socket 
pole, a pole armed with iron fixed on by means of a sock- 
et, and used to propel boats, etc. f U. .S.] — Socket wrench, 
a w'rench consisting of a socket at the end of a sliank or 
rod, for turning a nut, bolthead,etc,, in a narrow or deep 
recess. 

Bock'et-ed (-5dV a. Having a socket. Dawkins, 
Sook^eiB, a. Destitute of socks or shoes. B. ds FI. 
Sook'y (-y), a. Wet; soaky. {^Prov. Eng.] 

So'ole (s5'k’1 or sfik'’! ; 277), n. [F., fr. L. socculus^ 
dim. of soccus. Bee Bock a covering for the foot. Cf. 
Zocco.l (./li cft.) (a) A plain block or plinth forming a 
low pedestal ; any base ; especially, tbe base of a statue, 
column, or the like. See Plinth, (ft) A plain face or 
pllntb at tlie lower part of a wall. Oxf. Gloss. 

Bookman (s5k'man), n. / pi. Socmen (-mgu). [See 
Socage.] (O. Eng. Late) One who holds lands or tene- 
ments by socage ; a socager. Cowell. 

Boo'man-ry (-rj?), n. (0. E. Law) Tenure by socage. 
Soc'ome (-cm), n. [AS. sUcen. som. searching, or tlie 
right of searching, the lord’s court. See Soc.] (0. Eng. 
Law) A custom of tenants to grind corn at the lord’s 
mill. Cowell. 

Boc'O-trlne (sSk'ft-trTn), a. Of or pertaining to Soco- 
tra, an island in the Indian Ocean, on the east coast of 
Africa. — n. A native or inhabitant of Socotra, 
Bo-crat'lo (sft-krSt'Ik), I a. [L. Socroticus. Gr. 2a»- 
Bo-orat'lo-al (-I-kal), ) /tponxdt.] Of or pertaining 
to Socrates, the Grecian sage and teacher (b. c. 469-399), 
or to his manner of teaching and philosophizing. 

113^’ The Socratic method of reasoning and instruction 
was by a series of ouestious leading the one to wliom 
they were addressed to perceive and admit what was 
true or false in doctrine, or right or wrong In conduct. 
So-oratlo-al-ly, adv. in the Bocratic method. 
BOG^ra-tlim (s8k'r&-tTz’m), n. The philosophy or the 
method of ScN^rates. 

Soo^ra-Uat (-ttst), n. [Gr. lanrpaTumj?.] A disciple 
or follower of Socrates. 

Sod (s6d), n. (Zodl.) The rock dove. [Prov. Eng.] 
Sod, obs. imp. of Seethe. 

Sod, n. [Akin to LG. sode. D. sode. OD. .sode, soode. 
OFries. satha. and E. seethe. Bo named from its sodden 
state in wet weather. See Seethe.] That stratum of 
the surface of tlie soil which is filled with the roots of 
grass, or any portion of that surface ; turf ; sward. 

8bo there shall dreBB a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have over trod. Collins. 

Bod, V. t . [imp. & p. p. Sodded ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Sodding.] To cover witli sod ; to turf. 

Bo'da (sS'd&L n. [It., soda, in Olt., ashes used in 
making glass, fr. L. solida, fern, of solidus solid ; solida 
having probably been a name of glasswort. See Solid.] 
(Chem.) (a) Soiiium oxide or hydroxide, (ft) Popularly, 
sodium carl^nate or bicarbonate. 

Oanstic soda, sodium hydroxide. — Cooking soda, sodium 
bicarbonate. [C'o/fod'.]— Sal soda. See Sodium enrbo^ 
note, under Sodium. —Boda alnm (Min.), a mineral con- 
sisting of the hydrous sulphate of alumina and soda. ~ 
Soda ash, crude sodium carbonate ; — so called because 
formerly obtained from the ashes of sea plants and cer- 
tain other plants, ns saltwort ( Salsola). See under So- 
dium. —Boda fountain, an apparatus for drawing soda 
water, fitted with delivery tube, faucets, etc. — Boda lys, 
a lye consisting essentially of a solution of sodium hy- 
droxide, used In soap making. — Soda nltsr. See Nitra- 
TiNB. — Soda salts, suts having sodium for the base ; spe- 
cifically, sodium sulphate or Glauber’s salts. — Soda 
waste, the waste material, consisting chiefly of calcium 
hydroxide and sulphide, which accumulates os a useless 
residue or side product in the ordinary lieblanc process 
of soda manufacture ; — called also olkali u>a.K/e. -^Boan 
water, originally, a beverage consisting of a weak so- 
lution of sodium biearliouate, with some acid to cause 
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afferydsoence : now, in common luaM, a berarMa oon> 
elating of wutor highly charged with carbon moxide 
(oarbonio acid). Fruit alrupa, croom, etc., are usually 
added to give flavor. Bee (Jarbmiic acui^ under Oarsokxo. 
— Washing soda, sodium carbonate. [Colloq.] 

Bo-dB'io (at-dZ'Ik), a. Pertaining to, or con taini ng, 
soda. “ .yodaic powders.” [/re. 

So'dA-llte ('Bj5'd&-Iit), n. [Soda -f- 4ile : cf. F. goda- 
lithe.'] {Min.) A mineral of a white to blue or gray color, 
occurring commonly in dodecahedrons, also maseive. It 
is a silicate of alumina and soda with some cldorine. 

So-fUll-ty (si-dSl'I-ty), n. ; pi. Bodautiks (-tTz). 
[L. sodaliiag^ fr. sodalis a comrade.] 1. A foUowahip 
or fraternity ; a brotherhood. 

2. (ill. C. Ch.) Specifically, a lay association for de- 
votion or for oharltaole purposes. 

Sod-amldo (sSd-Sra'fd or -id), n. ICkcm.) A green- 
ish or reddish crystalline substance, NaJiHj, obtained by 
passing ammonia over heated sodium. 

Bod^den (sW'd’n), a. [p. p. of Suma.] Boiled , 
seethed ; also, soaked ; heavy with moisture ; saturated ; 
as, sodden beef ; sodden bre^ ; sodden fields. 

Sod'den, V. i. To be seethed ; to become sodden. 

Sod'den, r. t. To soak ; to make heavy with water. 

Bod'den-wirted (-wYt/tSd), a. Heavy ; dull. Shak. 

Sod'dy (-dj^), a. [From Son.] Consisting of sod ; 
covered with sod ; turfy. Cotgrave. 


Bodmer (-8r), n. & v. It. See Soloek. 

So^dio (sS'dlk), o. {Chem.) Of or pertaining to so- 
dium ; containing sodium. 

Bo'dl-0- (sS'dl-A-). {Chem.) A combining form (also 
used adjectively) denoting the 2>resence of sodium or one 
of its compounds. 

So'dl-um (-llm), n. [NL., fr. E. soda.] (Chem.) A 
common metallic element of the alkali group, in nature 
always occurring combined, as in common salt, in albite, 
etc. It is isolated as a soft, waxy, white, unstable metal, 
so readily oxidized that it combines violently with water, 
and to be preserved must bo kept under petroleum or 
some similar liquid. Sodium Is used combined iu many 
salts^ In the free state as a reducer, and as a means of 
obtaining other metals (as magnesium and aluminium) is I 
an important commercial product. Symbol Na {JVatriumj. 
Atomic weight 23. Specific gravity 0.67. 

Sodium amalgam, an alloy of sodium and mercury, iisu- 
ally produced os a gray metallic crystalline substance, 
which IB used as a reducing agent, and otherwise. — So- 
diuffl blcw^nate, a white crystalline substance, HNaCOa, 
with a slight alkolmo taste rosombling that of sodium car- 
bonate. It is found in many mineral springs and also 
produced artificially. It is used in cookery, iu baking 

S pwdors, and as a source of carbonic acid gas (carbon 
ioxide) for soda water. Called also cooking soda, sale- 
ratus, and technically, acid sodium carbonate, prvnnry 
sod%um carbonate, sodium dicarbonate, etc. -So^um car- 
inate, a white crystalline substance. NajCOj.lOH.O, 
having a cooling alkaline taste, found in the ashes' of 
many plants, ana produced artificially iu large quantities 
from comnioii salt. It Is used In making soap, glass, pa- 

S er, etc., nnd as an alkaline agent in many chemical in- 
ustnes. Called also sal soda, wa.^hing soda, or soda, 
til. Sodium fnmrbimate, above, and Trona. — Sodium chlo- 
ride, common, or table, salt, NaCl. Sodium hydroxide, 
a white opaque brittle solid, NaOH, having a fibrous 
stractiiro, produced by the action of quicloime, or of 
calcium hydrate (milk of lime), on sodium carbonate. It 
Is a strong alkali, nnd is used in the manufacture of soap, 


3. Hence, agreeable to feel, tatte, or inhale ; not ini- 

tating to the tissues; as, a gqft liniment; toft wines. 
‘‘ The soft, delicious air.” Milton. 

4. Not harsh or offensive to the sight; not glaring; 
pleasing to the eye ; not exciting by Int^isity of color 
or violent contrast ; as, soft hues or tints. 

f ^ cloudi. . . . made 

the softest lights iinaginsble. Si^. Browne. 

6. Not harsh or rough In sound; gentle and pleasing 
to the ear ; flowing ; as, soft whispers of music. 

_ .. Her voice waa ever 

Qontle, and low, — an excullcnt thing in woman. Shak. 
&i/r were my numbera I who could take offonac ? Pope. 
6. Easily yielding ; susceptible to influence ; flexible ; 
gentle ; kind. 


J i t vsa\..vs SSA I/Atv? SAAfail Uiau tUi U Ui nuuu, 

In making wood pulp for iiaper, etc. Called also jodmw 
extension, a solution of 


SoiTom-ite (sSd'am-It), n. 1. An inhabitant of Sodom. 
2. One guilty of sodomy. 

Bod^om-lt'lo-al (-It'T-kal), a. Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, sodomy. — Sod^om-lt^lo-al-lj, adv. 

Sod'om-y (eSd'am-j)), n. [From Sodom, a country 
mentioned in the Bible ; cf. F. sodomie.] Carnal copu- 
lation in a manner agaiust nature ; buggery. Oeti. xix. 5. 

Boo (so), n. [Scot, .voe, joy, cf. Icel. «ar a large 
cask, Bw. sa a tub.] A large wo^en vessel for holding 

/f. More. 

SO-OV'er (8<i-5v'5r). A word compoimdod of so and 
ever, used in composition with who, what, where, when, 
how, etc., and indicating auy out of all possible or siip- 
posablo persons, things, places, times, ways, etc. It is 
sometimes used separate from the pronoun or adverb, 
r Whonwwei rr much is glveu, ot him shsll be much 

w u . XuXr xii. 48. 

a man proposed to do in hia life, he 
should think of Rcliieviniif it by fifty. Sir W ninjUl 

T [Ar. soffah, from 

saffa to dwpoae in order : cf. F. sofa, It. 50 fO A long 
seat, usually with a cushioned bottom, back, and ends 
— much used as a comfortable piece of furniture. 

Let fall the curtains, wheel (ho «o/a round. Cow)>cr. 

Bolt, bed, a sofa so contrived tliat it may be extended 
to form a bed ; — called also so/a bedstead. 

WmX (sbPfTt), n. [It. soffitta, somto, fr. .wmnnere 
to hide, properly, to fix or fasten under, L. svmqcrr to 
fasten beneath or below ; sub under, benoatli 4- finere 
to flx, fasten : cf. F. sofflte.] {Arch.) The under side of 
the subordinate parts and members of buildings, sucli as 
staircMes, entablatures, archways, cornices, or the like. 
Bee Ilhut. of Liktel. 

(sS'fl), n. / fd. Sons (-flz). Same as Snn. 
BO'ZlBin (sS'fTz’m), n. Same as Svruu. 

Soft (sSft; 115), a. [Compar. Sornta (-er) ; sitperl. 
BOFTiBT.J [OE. softe, AS. sdfte, properly odv. of sefle, 
^ adv., D. eacht, OHG. samfto, adv., 

*ei^{, Mj., Q. sanft, LG. sacht ; of uncertain origin.] 

1. Easny yielding to pressure ; easily impressed, mold- 
ed, or out ; not firm in resisting ; fmpresaiole ; yielding ; 
also, malleable ; — opposed to hard ; as, a soft bed ; a 
soft peach ; toft earth ; toft wood or metel. 

2. Not rough, rugged, or harsh to the touch ; smooth ; 
deUoate; fine ; as, zq/lf silk ; t^soft skin. 

They that wear soft clothing are in kings' houses. Matt, xi A I 


I would to Qod my heart were flint, like Edward’s 1 
Or Edward's aqft and pitiful, hke mine. Shak. 

The meek or «q/K shall inherit the earth. Tyndak. 

7. Expressing gentleness, tenderness, or the like; 
mild ; conciliatory ; courteous ; kind ; as, toft eyes. 

A aqft answer tumeth away wrath. Prov. xv. 1. 
A face with gladness overspread, 

Soft aniilcB, by human kinanesa bred. Wordsworth. 
6. Effeminate ; not courageous or manly ; weak. 

A longing after sonsual pleasures is a dissolution of the spirit 
of a man, and makes it loose, sq/K, and wandering. Ja’. Taylor. 

8. Gentle in action or motion ; easy. 

On her aqft axle, while she paces even, 

And bears thee toft with the smooth air along. Milton. 

10 . Weak in character ; impressible. 

The deceiver soon found this sqfl place of Adam’a. Olanvill. 

11. Somewhat weak in Intellect. [Collog.] \ 

lie made sqft fellow* stark noddies, and such as wore foolish ^ 
quite mad, litn-km. 

12. Quiet ; undisturbed ; peaceful ; as, soft slumbers. 

13. Having, or consisting of, a gentle curve or curves ; 
not angular or abrupt ; as, soft outlines. 

14. Not tinged with mineral salts ; adapted to decom- 
pow soap ; as, soft water is the best for washing. 

16. {Phonetics) (a) Applied to a palatal, a BibUant, or a 
dental consonant (as in gem. c in cent, etc.) as distin- 
guished from a guttural mute (as g in go, 0 in cone, etc.) ; 
-- opposed to hard, {b) Belonging to the class of sonant 
elements as dlstingulshod from the surd, and consid- 
ered as involving less force in utterance ; as, b, d, g, z, v, 
etc., in contrast with p, t, k, s,f, etc. 

Sort clw tZool.), the common or long clam {Mva are- 
narta). Bee Mya. —Soft coal, bituminous coal, os distin- 
guished from anthramte, or hard, cool.-- Bolt cnhiZool.) 
any crab which has recently shed its shell. ~ Soft dorsal 
(ZooL). the posterior part of the dorsal fin of fisbes when 
supported by soft rays. — Soft grass, (Bof.) Bee Velvet 
OR ASS. — Soft money, paper money, as distinguished from 
com, or hard money. [Collog. U. S.] — Bolt mutt. {Pho- 
netics) See Media. — Soft paUte. See the Note under 
P ALATB. Soft ray (ZooL), a lin ray which is articulated 
and usually branched. — Soft soap. Bee under Soap. — 
Boft-tsek, leavened bread, ns distinguished from hard- 
tack, or shiji bread. — Soft tortolss (^ofiL), any river tor- 
toise of the genua Trionyx. Bee Triontx, 

Soft (sSft), n. A soft or foolish person ; an idiot. 

^ G. Eliot. 

Soft, adv. Softly; without roughness or harshness; 
gently; quietly. Chaucer. 

A knight eqft riding toward them. Spenser. 
80ft, interj. Be quiet ; hold ; stop ; not so fast. 

Sqft, you ; a word or two before you go. Shak 
Bgi'UL (sSf'tA), n. [Corruption of Per. sbkhtah one 
who bums, is ardent or zealous.] Any one attached to 
a Mohammedan mosi^uo, esp. a student of the higher 
braijohes of theology in a mosque school. [Written also 
Sophia.] 

Sof'tra (sSf^’ii ; 115), V. t. [imp. />. p. Boftened 
(-* nd) ; p, pr. & vb. n. Bomnim.] To make soft or 
more soft. Specifically : — 

(а) To renaer less hard ; — said of matter. 

Their arrow’s point they sqfkn in tlie flame. Gat/. 

(б) To mollify ; to make less fierce or Intractable. 
Diffidence conciliates the proud, and sqftena the severe. 

Jtambler. 

(c) To palliate ; to represent as less enormous ; as, to 
soften a fault, 

(d) To compose; to mitigate; to assuage. 

Music can sqften pain to ease. Pope. 

(«) To moke calm and placid. 

All that cheers or sqftcns life. Pope, 

if ) To make less harsh, less rude, less offensive, or 
less violent, or to render of an opposite quality. 

Ho bore hi» CTeat oommisaion in hit look, 

But tempered nwc, and softened all he spoke. Drydcn. 

(p) To make less glaring ; to tone down; as, to soften 
the coloring of a picture. 

(A) To make tender ; to make effeminate ; to enervate ; 

08, troops softened by luxury. 

(() To make less harsh or grating, or of a quality the 

mnnifn • fsf. 4rw ^ 


Boftilli (sSft^sb), a. Somewhat 00ft. DeWUt Clinicn, 
Bottling (’i^rig), n. A soft, effeminate person ; a vo- 
luptua^. [i?.] £p» Wool/on. 

Softly, adv. Iu a soft manner. 

Softener (sdf^nSr). n. See Boftenes. 

Soft'neBB (sSft'nds ; 115), n. [AS. softness, t^nytt.] 
The quality or state of being soft ; — opposed to hardness, 
and used in the various specific lenBea of the adjective. 

' Having a soft or fragile 


80ft'-«lieU^ (sSft^shSF), ) c 
Soft'-Bholied^ (-shSldO, ) 


shell. 


Soft-ihtll clam {ZooL), the long clam. Bee Mta. — Soft- 
shaUsd crab. {ZooL) Bee the Note under Cbab, 1. - Soft- 
ahelltd turtle. {ZooL) Same as Soft tortoise, under Borr. 

Boft'-ipo^ken (-spS^k’n), a. Speaking softly; hav- 
ing a mild or gentle voice ; heuc^mild ; affable. 

i^g'gl-neBE (sSg'gT-nSs), n. The quality or state of 
being soggy ; soddenness ; wetness. 

Sog'gy (« 6 g'gy), a. tCompar. Soooier (-gT- 8 r) ; su- 
perl. Soggiest.] [Cf. Icel. soggr damp, wet, or E. 
aggAt.] Filled with water; soft with moisture; sodden ; 
soaked ; wet ; as. soggy land or timber. 

So-llO^ (sZy-hiP), interj. Ho ; — a word used in call- 
ing from a distant place ; a sportsman's halloo. Shak. 

il SoF-Hill''Bant' (8wa^d6^zUN')» a. [F.] Calling him- 
self; self-styled; pretended; wouId- 1 ^. 

Boll (soil), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Soiled (solid) ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Soiling.] [OF. saoler, saouler, to satiate, F. 
soiiler, L. sattUlare, fr. satuUus, dim. of scUur sated. See 
Satire.] To feed, as cattle or horses, in the bam or an 
inclosiire, with fresh grass or green food cut for them, 
instead of sending them out to pasture ; hence (such food 
liaving the effect of purring them), to purge by feeding 
on green food ; as, to sou a norse. 

Soil, n. fOE. soils, F. sol, fr. L. solum bottom, soil ; 
but the word lists probably been influenced in form by 
soil a miry place. Cf. Saloon, Soil a miry place, Sole 
of the foot.] 1. The upper stratum of the eartli ; the 
mold, or that compound substance which furnishes nu- 
triment to plants, or which is particularly adapted to 
support and nourish them. 

2. Land; country. 

Must 1 thuH leave thec, Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil f Milton. 

3. Dung; faeces; compost; manure; as, night 
Improve land by dung and other sort of soitt. Mortimer. 

Boll pipe, a pipe or drain for carrying off night soil. 

Sou, v.t. To enrich with soil or muck ; to manure. 

Bround, not that they lovo the dirt, but 
that they expect a crop. South. 

SoU, n. [OF. soil, souil, F. souille, from OF. soillier, 

F . souiller. See Soil to make dirty.] A marshy or miry 
place to which a hunted boar resorts for refuge ; hence, 
a wet place, stream, or tract of water, sought for by other 
game, as doer. 

As deer, being stuck, fly through many soils, 

Yet still the shaft sticks fast. Marston. 

To take soil, to run into the mire or water ; hence, to 
toko refuge or shelter. 

O, sir, have you taken soil here ? It is well a man may reach 
yon after three hours’ running. fi. Jnnaon. 


opposite ; as, to soften the voice. 

Sol^ten, V. i. To become soft or softened, or less rude, 
harsh, severe, or obdurate. 

which, softens. 

L written also, less properly, so finer.] 

Sof'ton-lng, a. & M. from Soften, t>. 

Soften^ of the brain, or Cerebral softeninr (Med ) n. 

bmin substance, due to hem- 
w te? inflammation. Three varieties, distinguished 
representing different stag^f 

«• (Zool.) H.Tii,g ths fln 
rays oartil .glnous or flexible; without spines;— said S 
coi-toln flslies. ^ 

S^'-hMa'*d(.b«d'«d),o. ■WeainlntoU.ct, 
Sott'-htM'ad (•hSrt'Sd), a. HsTing or t«a- 

demeaa of heart; susceptible of pity or other kindiv af- 
fection ; gentle ; meek. — S(fft'-awurt^ed-nOM, n ^ 


Soil. V. t. [OE. soilen, OF. soillier. F. souiller, (as- 
sumed) IX, suculare, fr. L. sucula a little pig, dim. of 
stis a swine. See Sow, n.l 1. To make dirty or un- 
clean on the surface ; to foiu ; to dirty ; to defile ; as, to 
soil a garment with dust. 

Our wonted omsments now soHet^ end stained. Milton. 

2. To stain or mar, as with infamy or disgrace ; to tar- 
nish ; to sully. Shak. 

83m, — To foul ; dirt ; dirty ; hegrinip ; bemiro ; bo- 
spatter ; besmear ; daub ; bedaub ; stain ; tarnish ; sully ; 
defile ; pollute. 

Boll, V. i. To become soiled ; as, light colors soil 
sooner than dark ones. 

80 U, n. [See Soil to make dirty. Soil a miry place.] 
Tliat which soils or pollutes ; a soiled place ; spot ; stain. 

A loUy’s honor . . . will not bear a soi7. Pryden. 

Soill-ne«l(-I-ii8B),n. Btain ; foulness. [R.] Bacon. 

Soilless, a. Destitute of soil or mold. 

SoUlxre (-fir), n. [OF. soillure, F. touillure. See 
Boil to make dirty.] Stain ; pollution. Shak. 

Then fearing rust or soilure, fashioned for It 
A caae of eilk. Tennyson. 

Dirty; soiled. [0&*.] Fuller. 

II Bol'ni' (swK'rS'), «. [F., fr. soir evening, fr. L. 

terns late, serum late time. Cf. Skeknadb.] An evening 
party; — distinguished from levee, and matmfe. 

So'Ja (sS'jA or sS'yA), n. (Bui.) An Asiatic legumi- 
nous herb {Glycine Soja) the seeds of which are used in 
preparing the sauce called soy. 

So'jOlini (sS'jfim 07' at-jQm ' ; 277), v. i. [imp. & p. 
D.^jouiiNED (.jfimd); p. pr. & vb. n. Bojournino.] 
[OE. sojomen, soioumen, OF. sojoimer, sejorner, F. s^.- 
joumer, fr. L. sub under, about diurnus belonging to 
the day. See Journal, Diurnal.] To dwell for a time ; 
to dwell or live in a place as a temporary resident or as 
a stranger, not considering the place as a permanent 
habitation ; to delay ; to tarry. 

Abram went down into Egypt to aq/owm there. Gen. xil. 10. 

Home he gocth, ho might not longer sojourn, Chaucer. 
The aoldiora first aasembled at Newcagtle, and there sojourned 
three day*. Bnyward. 

So^Joiini, n. [Cf. OF. sujum, svjur, sejor, F. si- 
jour. Bee Sojourn, v. t.] A temporary residence, as 
that of a traveler in a foreign land. 


Though long detained 
In that obscure sqjoum. 


Milton. 


So'Jotini-er (-8r), n. One who sojourns. 

We are etrangera before thee, and sqjoumera. 1 Chron. xxlx. 16. 
S^onm-lng, n. The act or state of one who eojoums. 
wjpmn-iiisiit (-ment), n. Temporary residence, as 


^hat^of a stranger or a traveler. 


(s5k), n. 1. 


irary 1 

{Eng. Law) See 80c. 
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SOLE 


2. One of the email territorial diviaioiia into which 
lincolnshire, England, ia divided. 

Boke^man (Bdk'mSn), n. Bee Socman. 

Soke'man-ry (-1^)1 n. Bee Bocmanry. 

Sok'en (eSk^’n), n. [Cf. Sooomk.] 1. A toll. See 
Boo, n., 2 . [ 065 . j 

Great token had thia miller, out of doubt. Chaueer. 

2. A diatrict held by socage. 

Bo^ko (aS'ki), n. (Zodl.) An African anthropoid ape, 
supposed to be a variety of the chimpanzee. 

jj Bol (s51), n. [L.] 1. The sun. 

2. (il/cAm.) Gold; — so called from its brilliancy, 
color, and value. Chaucer. 

Sol (sm; 277), n. [It.] {Mus.) (a) A syllable ap- 
plied in solmization to the note G, or to the fifth tone of 
any diatonic scale. ( 6 ) The tone itself. 

Bol (b 51), n. [Bee Sou.] 1. A sou. 

2. A silver and gold coin of Peru. The silver 90 I is the 
unit of value, and is worth about 68 cents. 

II So'la (soHA), a, [L., fern, of solus.'] See Solus. 

BoTa, n. [Native name.] {Bol.) A leguminous plant 
(JEsckynomeiic aspera) growing in moiKt places in 
Southern India and the East Indies. Its pitiilike stem 
is used for making hats, swimming-jackets, etc. [Writ- 
ten also solahi shola.] 

SoPace (sSl'As ; 48), n. [OF. solas^ soulaz, L. sola- 
cium, solatium, fr, solari, to comfort, console. Cf. CoN- 
BOLB, V. 1. Comfort in grief ; alleviation of grief or 
anxiety ; also, that which relieves in distress ; that whlcli 
cheers or consoles ; I'elief. 

In business of mirth and of solace. Chaucer. 

The proper solaces of age are not music and compliincnts, but 
wisdom and devotion, Jiambler. 

2. Rest; relaxation; case. [O 65 .] 

To make hia steed some solace, Chaucer. 

Syn. — Comfort ; consolation ; alleviation ; relief. 

SoPaoe, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Solaced (-Ast ; 48) ; ». 
pr. & vh. n, SoLAciNO f-A-sTng).] [OF. solader, .iouta- 
cier, F. solacier, LL. solatiarc. See Solace, n.] 1. To 
cheer in grief or under calamity ; to comfort ; to relieve 
In affliction, solitude, or discomfort ; to console ; — ap- 
plied to persons ; as, to solace one with the hope of future 
reward. 

2. To allay ; to assuage ; to soothe ; as, to solace grief. 

Syn. — To comfort ; assuage ; allay. See Comtort. 

SoPace, V. i. To take comfort ; to bo cheered, Shak. 

BoPaoe-ment (-meut), n. The act of solacing, or the 
state of being solaced ; also, that which solaces. [ 22 .] 

So-la^oiooB (sA-la'ahfis), a. [Cf. OF. solacieux?] Af- 
fording solace ; as, a salacious voice. [ 065 .] Bale. 

SoPa-na^oeoUB (sbPA-ua'shiis or sS/lA-na'shlia ; 277), 
a. (Bot.) Of or pertaining to plants of the natural or- 
der Solanaceae, of which the nightshade {Solatium) is 
the type. Tlie order includes also the tobacco, ground 
clierry, tomato, eggtilant, red pepper, and many more. 
(sS'laiK^, n. (Zo'dl.) A solan goose. 

8 o-lan'der (s 6 -lBnMSr), n. See Ballemdbrs. 

8 (Pillll goose^ (sS^lan gdos^). [Icol. sula ; akin to 
Norw. sula.] {Zo'dl.) The common gannet. 

l^la^^-a (so-lS^nT-A), n. [NL.] (C 6 ^;».) Solaulne. 

So-lwl-oine (s 6 -lSu^T-sTn or -sSn), n. [See Sola- 
ininL] (Chem.) An alkaloid produced by the action of 
hydrochloric acid on solanidiue, os a tasteless yellow 
crystalline substance. 

BalanT-dlne (-din or -den), n. [See Solanine.] 
{Chem.) An alkaloid produced by the decomposition or 
solanine, as a white crystalline substance having a harsh 
bitter taste. 

SoPa-nlne fsOPA-nlu or so'lA-nen), n. [L. solanum 
nightshade.] {Chem.) A poisonous alkoloidal glucoside 
extracted from the berries of common niglitshade {Sola- 
tium nigrum), and of bittersweet, and from potato 
sprouts, as a white crystalline substance having an acrid, 
burning taste ; — called also solania^ and solanina. 

II SfAa'no (su-lk'uft), n. [Sp., fr. L. solanus (sc. ven- 
tus), from sol the sun.] A hot, oppressive wind which 
sometimes blows in the Mediterranean, particularly on 
the eastern coast of Spain. 

BoPa-nold (sSl'A-noid), a, [Solanum -f* -otd.] {3fed.) 
Resembling a potato ; — said of a kind of cancer. 

So-la'num (s6-15'ntim), n. [L., nightshade.] {Bot.) 
A genus of plants comprehending the potato (S. tubero- 
sum), the eggplant {S. tnelongena), and several hundred 
other species ; uightsliade. 

Bolar (slS'lSr), n. [OE. soler, AS. solere, L. solari- 
um, from sol the sun. See Bolar, nr.] A loft or upper 
chamber; a garret room. [G 6 j.] [Written also solcr, 
solere, soUar.] Oxf. Gloss. 

SoTar, a. [L. Solaris, fr. sol the sun; akin to AS. 
sDl, Icel. sOl, Goth, sauil, Lith. saule, W. haul, Ir. sul, 
Skr. svar, and perhaps to E. sun : cf. F. solaire. Cf. 
Parasol, Sun.] 1. Of or pertaining to the sun; proceed- 
ing from the sun ; as, the solar system ; solar light ; 
solar rays ; solar influence. Bee Solar system, below. 

2. {Astral.) Born under the predominant influence of 
the iun. [ 065 .] 

And proud beside, oa sotar people are. Jyryden. 

3. Measured by the progress or revolution of the ami 
in the oollptlo ; as, the solar year. 

4. Produced by the action of the sun, or peculiarly 
affected by its influence. 

They denominate some herbs solar, and some lunaf. Baron. 

Solar cycle. Bee under Cycle.— S olar day. Bee Day, 
2. — Solar ongliie, an engine in which the energy of solar 
heat is used to produce motion, as In evaporating water 
for a steam cn^o, or expanding air for an air engine. 
— Bolar flowers {Bot.), flowers which open and shut daily 
at oertain hours. — Bolar lamp, an argand lamp. —Solar 
mlorosoopo, a microscope consisting essentially, first, of a 
mirror for reflecting a beam of sunlight throu^ the tube, 
which sometimes is fixed in a window shutter ; secondly, 
of a condenser, or large lens, for converging the beam 
upon the object : and, thirdly, of a small lens, or magni- 
fier, for throwing an enlarged imoge of the object at its 


focus uxK>n a screen in a dark room or in a darkened 
box. 



Solar Miorosoone flxod in an outer Wall or Shutter, n Knob 
for turning the Mirror t ft Screw for inclining the Mirror; 
m Mirror for reflecting the Sun'* Light through the Lense* ; 
I Principal Condonfling Lent at outer End of the imaller I'u l )0 ; 
o Second Oondeu»ing Lent, moved by Thumbucrew c ; n 
Two Metal Plates holding the Object at the Focus of the 
Lenses ; / Tube containing the Objective Lens, movable by 
Thumbscrew d: e Screen through which the Ray* pass to form 
Magnified Ima^ on a Screen in the darkened Koom. 

— Solar month. Bee under Month. -- Solar oil, a paraffin 
oil used as an illuminant and lubricant. — Solar phoaphorl 
{Physics), certain substances, ns the diamond, sulphide 
of banum (Bolognese or Bologna phosphorus), calcium 
sulphide, etc., which become plios^orescent, and shine 
in the dark, after exposure to sunlight or other intense 
light, — Solar plexus ( ^mif.), a nervous plexus situated in 
the dorsal and anterior port of the ^doiuen, consist- 
ing of several sympathetic ganglia with connecting and 
radiating nerve fibers ; — so called in allusion to the ra- 
diating nerve flbors. — Bolar spots. Beo Sun spots, under 
Sun. — Solar ssrstem {A.ttron.), tlie sun, with the group 
of celestial bodies which, held by its attraction, revolve 
round it. Tlie system comprises the major planets, with 
their satellites : the minor planets, or asteroids, and tlie 
comets ; also, the meteoroids, the matter that furnishes 
the zodiacal light, and the rings of Saturn. The satellites 
that revolve about the major planets are twenty in num- 
ber, of which the Earth has one (see Moon), Mars two, 
Jupiter four, Saturn eight, Uranus four, and Neptune 
one. The asteroids, between Mars and Jupiter, tlius far 
discovered (1890), number about three hunared, the first 
four of which were found near the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and are called Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and vesta. 

The principal elements of the major planets, and of the 
comets seen at more than one perihelion passage, are 
exhibited iu the following tables : — 


il Bo-U^um (sA-lS'sht-tim), n. [L. See Bolaob, n.] 
Anything which alleviates or compensates for suffering or 
loss ; a compoxuwtion ; esp. , on additional allowanoei as 
for injured feelings. 

Sold (s51<U, imp. & p. p. of Bell. 

Bold, n. [F. solde. Bee Soldier, and cf. Sou.] Salary; 
military pay. [065.] Spenser, 

Bol^dan (sbKdan), n. [OK. soudan, F. soudanAvoxa 
the Arabic. Beo Sultan.] A sultan. [065.] Utilion, 

Bol'da-nol (-dA-u81), n. {Bot.') A plant of the genua 
Soldanella, low Alpine herbs of the Primrose family. 

BoPdan-rld (-dan-rlL n. The country ruled by a sol* 
dan, or sultan. [Poet.] Sir W. Scott. 

SoPder (s5d'6r or sm'dSr ; 277), n. [Formerly soder; 
F. soudure, OF. .toudeure, fr. OF. & F. souder to solder, 
L. solulare to fasten, to make solid. Bee Boud, and cf. 
Bawdbr.] a metal or metallic alloy used when melted 
for uniting adjacent metallic edges or surfaces ; a metallic 
cement. Hcuco, anything which unites or cements. 

Hard loldor, a solder which fuses only at a red heat, as 
one compohod of ziim and copper, or silver and copper, 
etc. — Soft solder, a solder fusible at comparativt^ly low 
toniperatureB ; as, plumbers' solder, consisting of two 
parts lead and one part tin, is a .soft solder. 

SoPdor, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Soldered (-5rd); p. pr. 
& vb. n. Soldering.] [Formerly soder. See Bolder, 
n.] 1. To unite (metolUo surfaces or edges) by the in- 
tervention of a more fusible metal or metallic alloy ap- 
plied when melted ; to join by means of metallic cement. 

2. To mend ; to patclk up. “ To solder up a broken 
cause.” Hooker. 

SoPder-sr (-Sr), n. One who solders. 

SoPder-ing , a. & n. from Bolder, v. t. 

Soldering iron, Soldering tool, au instrument for solder- 
ing, consisting of a bit or bolt of copper having a pointed 
or wedge-shaped end, and furnished with a handle. 

Sol'dler (sSI'iSr; 106), 71. [OE. souldier, soudiour, 
souder, OF. soldier, solaoier, soideier, sodoier, soudoier, 
soudier, fr. L. solidus a piece of money (lienee applied to 
the pay of a soldier), fr. solidus solid. See Scud, and 
cf. ^LD, 71.] jU One who is engaged in military service 
as an officer or a private ; one who serves iu au army ; 
one of an organized body of combatants. 

I am a soldier and unapt to weep, Shak, 


I. — Major Planets. 
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II. — Periodic Comets. 
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— Solar telegraph, a telegraph for signaling by flashes of 
reflected sunlight. — Solar time. See Aitparent time, un- 
der Time. 

II So-laM-nm (si-la'rl-Km), 71. / pi. Solaria (-A). [L. 
See Solar, n.] 1. An aiiartmeut freely exposed to the 
sun ; anciently, an apartment or inclosure on the roof of 
a house ; in modem times, an apartment in a hospital, 
used as a resort for convalescents. 

2. {Zo'dl.) Any one of several speoies 
of handsome marine 
spiral shells of the ge- 
nus Solarium and al- 
lied genera. The shell 
is conical, and usually 
has a large, deep um- 
bilicus exposing the 
upper whorls. Called 
also per.tpective shell. 

SoOar-l-ia'tlon (sd/lSr-T-zi'shttn), ti. {Photog.) In- 
jury of a photographic picture oansM by exposing It for 
too long a time to the sun’s light in the camera ; burn- 
ing; excessiTe insolation. 

Solflr-lM (sS'lSr-Iz), V. t, [imp. A o. p, Bolarieed 
(-Izd) ; JO. or. & vb. n. Bolaweino (-FzTng).] {Pfwtog.) 
To injure by too long expcsiure to the light of the sun in 
the camera ; to burn. 

BcKlar-iao, v. i. {Photog.) To become injured by un- 
due or too long exposure to the sun’s rays in the camera. 

BcKla-ry (sMi-^), a. Solar. [065.] Sir T. Browne. 

B<a'Ul(s51'Ksor86-lUs'),7». BoW [065.] Chatteer. 
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2. Especially, a private in military service, os distin- 
guished from an officer. 

It were meet that any one, before ho cams to be a captain, 
should have been a soldier, S/»enser. 

3. A bravo warrior ; a man of military experience 

and skill, or a man of distinguished 
valor ; — used by way of emphasis 
or distinction. Shak. 

4. {Zo'dl.) The red or cuckoo gur- 
nard {Trigla pini). [Prov. Eng.'\ 

6. {Zo'dl.) One of the asexual 
polymorphic forms of white ants, 
or termites, in which the head and . 
jaws are very large and strong. The 
soldiers serve to defend the nest. 

Bee Termite. _ 

ca'Sfis' s-*™- 

Amrrirmwi) wlioae larr. Jeed, BotH^nUiscd. 
upon other insects, such as the plum ourculio. — BoldJsr 
bag {Zo'dl.), any hemipterous in- 
sect of tlie genus Podmts and 
allied genera, ns the spined sol- 
dier bug(Podisu.s spinosus). Thoso 
bugs suck the lilood of other in- 
sects. — Soldier crab {Zo'dl.) (a) 

The hermit crab. (6) The fiddler 
crab.— Soldier flsh (^oof), a bright- 
colored etheostoraold flsh {Etheo- 
stoma co'ruleuin) found in the 
Mississippi River ; — called also , - m 

blue darter, Md rainbow darter.— \ sS S X 

Soldier fly (Zo^);.), any one of nu- a Soldier Bug (//aryaefor 
merous species of small dipterous cinctus). b ProDosoia. 
flies of the genus Stratyomys and Enlarged, 
allied genera. They are often 

bright green, with a metallic luster, and are ornamented 
on the sides of the back with markings of yellow, like 
epaulets or shoulder straps. — Soldier noth (Zo'dl.), a 
largo geonietrid moth {Euschema militaris), having the 
wings Dright yellow vrith bluish black lines and spe^s. — 
Soldier orchis (Bot.), a kind of orchis ( Gre/tts militaris). 

BoFdlor, V. i. 1. To serve as a soldier. 

2. To make a pretense of doing something, or of per- 
forming any task. [Colloq. U. 8.] 

’ In this sense the vulgar pronunciation (sS'jSr) is 
jocosely preserved. 

It needs an opera glass to discover whether the leaders are 
pulling, or only soldiering. C. D. Warner. 

BoFdler-M8, 71. A female soldier. [065.] 

Sol'dler-ing, 7». 1. The act of servii^ as a soldier ; 
the state of b^ng a soldier ; the occupation of a soldier. 

2. The act of feigning to work, the Note under 
Soldier, v. i., 2. [Colloq. U. N.] 

Bol'dler-Uko^ (-RkO, a. Like a soldier ; soldierly. 

SoFdier-ly, a. Like or becoming a real soldier ; brave 
martial ; heroic ; honorable ; soldierlike. “ Soldierly dla 
cipline.” Sir P. Sidney 

Sol'dier-Bhlp, 7t. Military qualities or state ; mar 
tial skill ; behavior becoming a soldier. [/Z.] Shak 

Sol'diflr-wood^ (-wdbdO, n. (Bot.) A showy legumi- 
nous plant {Calliandra purpurea) of the West Indies. 
The nowers have long tassels of purple stamens. 

SoFdler-y (-y), n, 1. A body of soldiers ; soldiers, 
collectively; the military. 

A camp of faithful soldiery. MiUon. 

2. Militaiy service. [065.] Sir P. Sidney. 

II SoFdo O^PdS), n. ; pi. Soldi (edl'd&). [It. See 
Sou.] A small Italian coin worth a oou or a cent ; the 
twentieth port of a lira. 

i (srt), «. [F. sole, L. solea ; — so named from its 
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ilftt ^pe. Bee Sole of the foot.] (Zodl.) (a) Any one 
of ieveral specioa of flat- 
flahea of tlio genua 
and allied genera of tlio 
family Soleid^y ospcclally 
the common Kuropoau ape- 
deB(iS’o/aot;u/fiarw), which -|t 

ia a valuable food nah. (ft) 

Any one of aeveral Amer- Commmi Kuropcan Sole 
lean floundera eomewhat {,&oka vulgaris), 

reaombling the true aole in 

form or quality, aa the California sole {Lepidopsetta hi- 
Hneata)^ the long-finned sole {Glyptocephalui »aohirui\ 
and other species. 

iMDDon. or French, sole (Zool.\ a European species of 
sole iSolea pegusa), ~ Smooth solo (Zo'dl.)^ the megrim. 

Sole (aol), n. [AB. sole, fr. L. solea (or rather an as- 
sumed L. gold), akin to solum ground, soil, sole of the 
foot. Cf. Exile, Saloon, Boil oarth, Bole the fish.] 

1. The bottom of the foot; hence, also, rarely, the 
foot itaelf. 

The dove found no rest for the sole of her foot. Orn. viii. S). 
Hast wandered through the world now long a day, 

Yet ceascat not thy weary soles to load. Spenser. 

2. The bottom of a shoe or boot, ortho piece of leather 
which constitutes the bottom. 

The “celiga ’* wa« a military shoe, with a very thick sole, tied 
above the instep. Aj-ftiifftnot. 

3. The bottom or lower part of anj'thinff, or that on 
which anything rests in standing. Specifically : (a) 
(Agric.) The bottom of tl»o body of a plow; — called 
also slade; also, tlio bottom of a furrow, (ft) (Far.) 
The homy substance under a horse’s foot, winch pro- 
tects the more tender parts. (c) (Fort.) The bottom of 
an embrasure, (d) (Faut.) A piece of timber attached 
to the lower part of the rudder, to make it even with 
the false keel. Totten, (r) (Mining) The seat or bot- 
tom of a mine ; — applied to horizontal veins or lodes. j 

Sols leather, thick, strong leather, used for making the 
soles of boots and shoes, and fur other purposes. 

Solo, V. t, [imp. & p. p. Soled (sSld) ; 7). or. & vb. 
n. SoLiMO.] To furnish with a sole ; as, to sole a shoo. 

Sole, a. [L. soluSy or OP. sol, F. seul ^fr. L. solus ) ; 
cf. L. MoUu.t whole, entire. Gf. IIbsolate, Solemn, 801.0, 
Sullen.] 1. Being or acting without another ; single ; 
individual ; only. The sole son of my queen.’* Skak. 
lie, ho sure . . . first uud lost will reign 
Sole king. Milton. 

2 . (Law) Single ; unmarried ; as, a feme sole. 
i Corporation sols. Bee the Note imder Corporation. 

I Syn. — Single ; individual ; only ; alone ; sohtary. 

Soro-olim (afil'S-sTz’m), n. [F. soUcisme, L. soloe- 
eiitnus, Gr. co\oi.Ki.(rp6i;, fr. croXoimimv to speak or write 
Incorrectly, fr. <rd\oiKOf siniaking incorrectly, from the 
corruption of the Attic dialect among the Athenian colo- 
nista of SdAot in Cilicia.] 1. An impropriety or incon- 
gruity of language in the combination of words or parts 
m a sentence ; esp., deviation from the idiom of a lan- 
guage or from the rules of syntax. 

A barbarism may bo in one word ; a solecism must be of more. 

Johnson. 

2 . Any inconsistency, unfitness, absurdity, or impro- 
priety, as in deeds or manners. 

Casor, by dUmisslng his guards and retaining his jpowor, com- 
mitted a dangerous mMecism in politics. C. Middleton. 

The idea of having committed tliu slightest solecism in polite- 
ness was agony to him. Sir IV. Scott. 

Syn. — Biffbarism ; Impropriety ; absurdity. 

Sol^e-olst (-sTst), n. [Gr. ooAoiKion^?.] One who 
commits a solecism. Blackwall. 

Sol^e^^'tio (-sTsatk), a. Solocistical. 

Sol^e-olS'tlO-Al (-tl-kal), a. Pertaining to, or iuvolv- 
ing, a solecism ; incorrect. ** He thought it made the 
lai^iage solecisiical and absurd.” Blackwall. 

iMPe-olS^tlo-al-ly, adv. In a soleclstio manner. 

l^Pd-clzO (sfil'S-siz), V. i. [Gr. aohoiKi^eir.] To com- 
mit a solecism. [JB.] l)r. H. More. 

Solely (sSl'lJ^), adv. Singly ; alone ; only ; without 
another ; as, to rest a cause solely ou one argument ; to 


re^ solely on one’s own strength, 

ool^omn (sSl'Sm), a. [OE. solempne, OF. solempne, 
L. soletnnis, solennis, soUemnis, sollennis ; sollus all, en- 
tire -j- annus a year ; properly, that takes place every 
year; — used especially of religious solemuitios. Ct. 
DlLLT, Annual.] 1. Marked with religious rites and 
pomps; enjoined by, or connected with, religion ; sacred. 

His holy rites and solemn feasts profaned. Milton. 

The worship of this image was advanced, and a solemn siip- 
pUcation observed every year. Jij>. .Stilhngflfet. 

2. Pertaining to a festival; festive; festal. [0 /m.] 

“On this solemn day.” Chaucer. 

3 . Stately ; ceremonious ; grand. [Archaic^ 

His feast so solemn and so rich. Chaucer. 

To-night wc hold a solemn suppor. Shak. 

4 . Fitted to awaken or express serious reflections ; 
marked by seriousness; serious; grave; devout; as, a 
solemn promise ; solemn earnestness. 

Nor wanting power to mitirate and swage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts. Milton, 

There reigned a solemn silence over all. Spenser. 

6 . Real ; earnest ; downright. [Obs. & JR.] 

Frederick, the emperor, . . . haa spared noexfusnse In strength- 
ening this city ( since which time wc find no solemn taking it by 
the Turks. Fuller. 

6 . Affectedly grave or sorious ; as, to put on a solemn 

face. ** A solemn coxcomb.” Swift. 

7 . (Law) Made in form; ceremonious; as, solemn 
war; conforming with all legal requirumeuts ; as, pro- 
bate in solemn form. Burrill. Jarman. GreenleaJ. 

Bolsnm League and OoTenant. Bee Covenant, 2. 

Gyn. — Grave ; formal ; ritual ; ceremonial : sober ; 
ooriouB ; reverential ; devotional ; devout. See Grave. 


Soi'eta-ness (sSl^m-nSs), n. See Soliunnbss. 

Same think he wanted solemntss. Sir H. Wotton. 
So-lom'ni'ty (86-16m'nT-t]^), n. ; }>l. Solemnities 
(-tlz). [L. solemnitast solenniias : id. F. solenniU, so- 
lemnity, OF. also sollempnity.'] 1. A rite or ceremony 
performed with religious reverence ; religious or ritual 
ceremony ; as, the solemnity of a funeral, a sacrament. 
Great was the cause « our old solemnities 
From no blind seal or fond tradition riso. 

But saved from death, our Argives yearly pay 
These grateful honors to the god of day. Pope. 

2 . A ceremony adapted to impress with awe. 

The forms and solemnities of the last judgmout. Atterbury. 

3. CeremoniousneBs ; impressiveness ; seriousness ; 
grave earnestness ; formal dignity ; gravity. 

With much glory and great solemnity. Chaucm'. 
The stateliness and gravity of the Spaniards shows itself in 
the solemnity of their language. Addison. 

These nromises were often made with great solemnity and 
conflrmea wltli an oath. J. Edwards. 

4. Hence, affected gravity or seriousness. 

Solemnity ’s a cover for a sot. young. 

5. Solemn state or feeling ; awe or reverence ; also, 
tliat which produces such a feeling ; as, the solemnity of 
on audience ; the solemnity of Westminstor Abbey. 

6. (Law) A solemn or formal observance ; proceeding 
according to due form ; the formality which is necessary 
to render a thing done valid. 

So-lem'nl-sate (-zat). t*. t. To solemnize ; as, to so- 
lemnizatc matrimony. [12.] Bp. Burnet. 

SoPem-nl-ZA^tlon (sbPfim-nT-za^shlin), n. [Cf. F. 
solemnisalioti, solenni.mtion.) The act of solemnizing ; 
celebration ; as, the solemnization of a marriage. 

SoPem-nlze (afil'Sm-uiz), v. t. [im/». & p. p. Solem- 
nized (-uizd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Solemnizinq (-uFzIug).] 
[Of. F. solemniser, sollenniser.") 1. To i>erform with 
solemn or ritual ceremonies, or according to legal forms. 

Baptism to be administered in one place, and marriage sulem- 
nixed in another. Hooker. 

2 . To dignify or honor by ceremonies ; to celebrate. 

Their choice nobility and flower . . . 

Met from all parts to solemnize this feast. Milton. 

3. To make grave, serious, and reverential. 

Wordsworth was solemnized and elevated by this his first look 

on Yarrow. J. C. S/aurp. 

Every Israelite . . . arose, solemnized his face, looked tow ards 
Jerusalem . . . and prayed. L. Wallace. 

SoPem-nlze, n. Solemnization. [1?.] 

Though spoused, yet wanting wedlock's solemnize. Spenser. 
SoPem-^^zer (-nPzSr), n. One who solemnizes. 
SoPemn-ly (sSFdm-iy), mfu. in a solemn manner ; 
with gravity ; seriously ; formally. 

There In deaf murmurB ^o/emn/v are wise. Dry den. 

I do solemnly assure the reader. Sw\ft. 

SoVemn-neZS, n. The state or quality of being solemn ; 
solemnity ; impressiveness ; gravity ; as, the solemnness 
of public worship. [Written also solemness.) 


grand ; stately ;'«)le«d{d ; magnificent. [/>/«.] Chaucer. 
II SoTeii (sS'lBu), n. [NL., fr. Gr. crojA^v channel, a 


iO-lemiFne (s6-lgmp'ne), a. [Bee Solemn.] Solemn ; 
■ oly ; splendid j m 
(sg _ ^ 

shellfish.] 1. (Med.) A cradle, as for a broken limb. 
Bee Cradle, 6. 

2. (Zddl.S Any marine bivalve mollusk belonging to 
Solen or allied genera of the family Solenida^ ; a razor 
shell. 

SoPa-na'oean (sSF^-nS^shnn or nb'\%-), n. (Zool.) 
Any species of marine bivalve shells belonging to the 
family Solenidie. 

SoPe-na'ceoas (-shfis), a. (Zool.) Of or pertaining 
to the solens or family Holenidm. 

Sole'neaz (sSFngs), n. The state of being sole, or 
alone; singleness. [B.'] Chesterfield. 

8olo-notte' (sSl-ngt*), ». (ZoOl.) A small European 
sole (Solea minuta). 

II Bo-le'no-oon'oba (sb-is^nb-kbn^k&), n. 2 d- [NL. See 
Solen, and Conch.] (Zool.) Same as ScArnoroDA. 

So-le'no-fion (so-le^n6-d5u), n. [Or. a channel 
-f- oSouTot, 

a tooth.] (Zool.) 

Either one of two 
species of singu- 
lar West Indian 
insectivores, al- 
lied to the tenrec. ' 'jc 

One species (So- 

JLO^nat/vo^of st" Solcnodon iSvlenoilon paradoxus). 

Domingo, is ciUled also agouta ; the other (.S'. Cuhanus), 
found in Cuba, is called olmique. 

II SO-lo^nO-gaB'tra (-gfis'trA), n. vl. [NL., from Gr. 
cruAijv channel -f- ya<rr^p, yaarpds, stomach.] (Zool . ) An 
order of lowly organized 
Mollusca belonging t o 
the Isoploura. A narrow 
groove takes the place of 


the foot of othcr^ gastro- One of the SolcnogBRtra (Proneo- 
meniaSluiteri). a Mouth I /yen- 

So-ie'no-glyph (gltf), 
a. (Zool.) Pertaining to 



trol Groove. 


the Solenoglypha. See OrniDiA. 
— n. One of the Solenoglypha. 

I! S<Fle-nogay-pha (85'lf-n5gaT-f&), n. pi. [NL., fr. 
Gr. pttiXqv a channel -f- y\v<btiv to engrave.] (Zool.) A 
suborder of serpents including those which have tubular 
erectile fangs, as the viper and rattlesnake. See Fano. 

8<yi011-0ld (sS'lSn-oid), n. [Or. crtoAni' channel -4- -oid.] 
(Elec.) An electro- ^ 

dynamic spiral hav- 0 0 

injjf the conjupctive 
wire turned oack 

along Its axis, so os Solenoid, 

to neutralize that component of the effect of the cur- 
rent which is due to the length of the spiral, and reduce 
the whole effect to that of a series of equal and parallel 


circular currents. When traversed by a current the so- 
lenoid exhibits polarity and attracUou or repulsion, like 

* TfiS'le^noi'tO-ml (sSa^-ntts'tfi-mi), n. pi. [NL., from 
Gr owAw a channel (if ooM A tribe of 

lophobranch fishes having a tubular suout. The female 
carries the eggs In a ventral pouoh* » u j 1 4. 

Sole'plato^ (sol'platO, n* (Mach.) (a) A bedplate; 
as, the soleplate of a steam engine. (6) The plate fonn- 
ind the back of a waterwheel bucket. 

Bo'ler (85'15r), 1 n. [OE. Bee Solar, n.l A loft or 
SoTere (-l^rj* I garret. Bee Solar, n. Sir W. Scott. 
Solert (Bo'lert), a. [L. solers, sailers, -ertis, clever, 
skillful.] Skillful ; clover ; crafty. [Gft^J Cudworth. 

So-lei/tlOllB-neBZ (sS-l^r'shris-nSs), n. Tlie quality or 
state of Vielng Bolcrt. [Gft^.] dip. Ilacket. 

Sole^ship (sCl'shTp), 71. The state of being sole, or 
alone ; soleucBs. [B.J diir E. B^ng. 

SoP-fa' (solTS'), V. i. [imp. & p.v- Sol-faed (-fkd') ; 
pr. & vb. n. Sol-faing.] [It. solfa the gamut, from 
the syllables fa, sol.) To sing the notes of the gamut, 
ascending or doficoimiiig ; as, do (or «/), re, mi, fa, sol, 
la, si, do, or the same in reverse order. 

Yet can 1 neither sol/'e ne sing. Piers Plowman. 
SoP-fa^ n. Tlio gamut, or musical scale. See Tonio 
sol-fa, under Tonic, n. 

SoPfa-na'rl-a (sSlTA-na'rl-A), n. [It., from solfo 
sulphur.] A sulphur mine. 

IlSoPfa-taTa (uftl'fU-tii'rS), n. [It., from solfo brim- 
stone, sulpliur, L. sulfur, E. snl 2 >nur.'] (Geol.) A vol- 
canic area or vent wliich yields only sulphur vapors, 
steam, and tlie like. It represents the last stages of the 
volcanic activity. 

II SoPleg-glaTe (sftl'f&d-jS'rS), r. i. [It.] (Mus.) 
To sol-fa. Sec Sol-fa, v. i. 

II SoMeg^glO (sftl-fad'jft ), n. [It., fr. so/fa the gamut.] 
(Mus.) The system of arranging the scale by the names 
do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, by which singing is taught ; a 
silking exercise upon these syllables. 

SoPfe-xl'no (sAlTfi-rg'ni), n. A brilliant deep pink 
color with a purplish tinge, one of the dyes derived from 
aniline ; — so called from Solferino in Italy, whore a bat- 
tle was fouglit about tlie time of its discovery. 

II So'U (85'le), n. , pi. of Solo. 

So-UoTt (8/i-lTs'it\ V. t. [imp. &. p. p. Solicited ; 
7). & vb. n. SoLicrriNO.] [F. sollicitcr, L. sollicitare, 

solicitare, -atwn, fr. soUicUus wliolly (*. e., violently) 
moved ; sollus whole ciius, p. p. of ciero to move, ex- 
cite. See Solemn, Cite.] 1. To ask from with eamest- 
noBB ; to make petition to ; to apply to for obtaining 
something ; as, to solicit a poraon for alms. 

Did I solicit theo 

From darkness to promote me ? Milton. 

2. To endeavor to obtain ; to seek ; to plead for ; os, 
to solicit an oifice ; to solicit a favor. 

1 view niy crime, but kindle at the view, 

Repent old pleasures, and solicit new. Pope. 

3. To awake or excite to action ; to rouse desire in ; to 
summon ; to appeal to ; to invite. 

That fruit . . . ooh'citcd her longing eye. Milton. 
Sounds and Bume tangible qualities solicit their proper sensei, 
and force an entrance to the mind. Locke. 

4. To urge the idaims of ; to plead ; to act as solicitor 
for or with reference to. [Obs.\ 

Should 

My brother henceforth study to forget 

The vow that he hath made theo, I would ever , 

Solicit thy deserts. Ford. 

5. To disturb; to disquiet ; — a Latinism rarely used. 

Hath any ill solicited thine cars ? Chapman. 
But anxious fears solicit my weak breast. Dryden. 
Syn, — To beseech ; ask; request; crave; supplicate; 
entreat ; beg ; implore ; importune. Bee Bbbf.eoh. 

So-llolLant (-ant), 71. [L. soUicUaiis, p. pr.] One 

who BolieitM. 

So-llc'it-ate(B6-lTfl*Tt-at),a. Solicitous. [Obs.] Eden. 
Bo-lloT-ta^tion ( T-ta'Hhtin), n. [F. sollicitalion, or 
L. sollicitatio.] 1. The act of soliciting; carnoat request; 
Xieraistent asking ; importunity. 

2. Excitement ; invitation ; as, the solicitation of the 
senscH. Locke. 

So-liclt>or (Ko-lTs'It-er), n. [F. solUciieur, L. sollici- 
tator.] 1. One who solicits. 

2. (Line) (a) An attorney or advocate; one wlio rop- 
roBcnts another in court ; — formerly, in English practice, 
the professional designation of u pci Hon admitted to prac- 
tice in a court of chancery or cejuity. See the Note 
under Attorney, (ft) The law officer of a city, town, 
department, or government; os, the city solicitor; the 
solicitor of the treasury. 

So-llc'lt-or-gen'er-al (-j8n*er-al), n. The second law 
oflBcer in the government of Great Britain ; also, a simi- 
lar officer under the United Statea government, wlio is 
associated with tlie attorney-general ; also, the cliiof law 
officer of some of the States. 

Bo-llo'lt-oas (-fi8)> a. [L. sollicitus, solicitus. Boo 
Solicit, v. t.] Disposed to solicit ; eager to obtain some- 
thing desirable, or to avoid anything evil ; concerned ; 
anxious ; careful. Solicitous of my reputation,” Dry- 
den. ” He was solicitous for bin advice.” Clarendon. 

Enjoy the present, whatsoever it bo, and bo not solicitous 
about t^ future. Jm'- Taylor. 

The colonel had been intent upon other things, and not 
enough solicitous to finish the fortifications. Clarendon. 

-So-licTt-oiui-ly, odu. — So-lio'lt-ous-naM, n. 
SO-Uc'lt-rWMI ( rBs), n. A woman who solicits. 
So-llcT’tade (-T-tud), n. [F. sollicitude, or L. sollicu 
tudo.] The state of beimg solicitous ; uneasiness of mind 
occasioned by fear of evil or desire of good ; anxiety. 

The many cares and great labors of worldly men, their soliri- 
tude. uud outward shows. tgir W. Ealeigh. 

The mother looked at her with fond solicitude. O. W. Cable. 
Byn. » Carefulness ; concern ; anxiety. Bee Garb. 
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8ol^ (tSl^d), a. [L. tolidus, probably akin to goUta 
whole, entire, Qr. oAoc : of. F. solide. Cf. CoNsouDATa, 
Soda, Boldbb, Solduui, Bolkmm.] 1. Having the con> 
■tltuent parte eo contpaot, or so firmly adherit^, as to re- 
aiet the impression or penetration of other bodies ; hav- 
ing a fixea form ; liard ; firm ; compact ; — opposed to 
Auid and liquid^ or to plastic^ like clay, or to incompact^ 
like sand. 

2. Not hollow ; full of matter ; as, a solid globe or 
cone, as distinguished from a hollow one ; not spongy ; 
dense ; hence, sometimes, heavy. 

3. {Arith.) Having all the geometrical dimensions; 
cubic ; as, a solid foot contains 1,728 solid inches. 

In this sense, cubic is now generally used. 

4 . Firm ; compact ; strong ; stable ; unyielding ; as, a 
solid pier ; a solid pile ; a solid wall. 

6> Applied to a compound word whoso parts are 
closely united and form an unbroken word ; — opposed 


to hyphened. 

6. Fig. : Worthy of credit, tnist, or esteem; substan- 
tial, as opposed to frivolous or fallacious ; weighty ; 
firm ; strong ; valid ; just ; genuine. 

The solid purpoie of a sincere and virtuous answer. Milton. 

These, wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by the name 
solid men. JDryden. 

The genius of the Italians wro^ht by sfdid toll what the 
myth-making Imagination of the Cfernmns had projected In a 
poem. j. A, Symondi. 

7. Bound ; not weakly ; as, a solid constitution of 

body. I. Waits. 

8. (Bot.) Of a fleshy, uniform, undivided substance, 
as a bulb or root ; not spongy or hollow within, as a 
stem. 

9. (Meiaph.) Impenetrable ; resisting or excluding 
any other material particle or atom from any given por- 
tion of space ; — applied to the supposed ultimate parti- 
cles of matter. 

10. {Print.) Not having the lines separated by leads ; 
not open. 

11. United ; without division ; unanimous ; as, the 
delegation is solid for a candidate. IPolU. Cant^ U. <S.] 

Solid angle. (Geom.) See under Akolk. — Solid color, 
an even color ; one not shaded or variegated. — Solid 
green. See Emerald green (a), under Gbkkn. — Solid 
measure {Arith.\ a measure for volumes, in which the 
units are each a cube of fixed linear magnitude, as a cubic 
foot, yard, or the like ; thus, a foot, in solid measure, ora 
solid foot, contains 1J28 solid inches. — Solid newel (/IrcA.), 
a newel into whicli tlie ends of winding stairs are built, in 
distinction from a hollow neivel. See under Hollow, a. — 
Solid problem {Geom.), a problem which can bo construed 
geometrically, only by the intersection of a circle and a 
conic section or of two conic sections. Hutton. — Solid 
square {Mil,), a s<itiare body of troops; a body of troops 
in which the ranks and files are equal. 

Ryn. — Hard; firm; compact; strong; substantial; 
stable ; sound ; real ; valid ; true ; iust ; weighty ; pro- 
found ; grave ; important. — Solid, Hard. These words 
both relate to the Internal constitution of bodies ; but hard 
denotes a more impenetrable nature or a firmer adher- 
ence of the component parts than .tolid. Hard is opposed 
to soft, and .solid iojinia, ligttid. open, or hollow. Wood 
is usually solid ; but some Kinds of wood are hard, and 
others are soft. 

Repose you there ; while I [return] to this hard house. 
More harder than the stoncb whereof ’tis raised. Shak. 
1 hear his thundering voice resound, 

And trampling foot that shake the solid ground. Pryden. 

StA'ld, n. 1. A substance that is held in a fixed form 
by cohesion among its particles ; a substance not fluid. 

2. (Oeom.) A magnitude which has length, breadth, 
and thickness ; a part of space bounded on all sides. 

Solid of rsvolutlon. (Geom.) See Rkvolution, n., 5. 

II Sol^l-da'gO (sCl'I-dS'gfi), n. [NL., fr. L. solidare to 
strengthen, unite: — so called in allusion to its reputed 
healing qualities.]) (Bat.) A genus of yellow-flowered 
composite perenuial herbs ; golden-rod. 

SoRi-dare (sbl'I-dfir), «. [LL. solidus. Of. SouJ A 
■mall piece of money. Bhak. 

SoM-dar'l-ty (-dftr'T-ty), n. [F. .wUdarifS, fr. solide. 
Bee Solid.] An entire union or consolidation of Intor- 
estH and responsibilities ; fellowship ; community. 

Soliilarity la word which we owe to the French CornmunlutR], 
aignitiea a fellowship in gain and loas, in honor and dishonor. 
In victory and defeat, a bemg, so to speak, all in the same boat. 

Trench. 

The solidarity ... of Breton and Welsh poetry. M. Arnold. 

SoFl-da-rr (sbl'T-dfi-ry), a. Having community of 
interests and responsibllitieB. 

Men are soWdarp, or copartners; and not isolated. M. Arnold. 

Soil-date (-d5t),v. t, [L. solidatus,p. p. of solidare. 
Bee Solder.] To make solid or firm. [06 j.] Cowley. 


its particles exclude or resist all others; hardness; 
massivoness. 

That which hinders the approach of two bodies when they 
ore moving one toward another, I coll s(Aidity. Lockv. 

2. Moral firmness ; soundness ; strength ; validity ; 
truth ; certainty ; os opposed to ipeoJkness ox fallacious^ 
ness ; as, the solidity of arguments or reasoning ; the 
solidity oi principles, truths, or opinions. 

3. (Geom.) The solid contents of a body; volume; 
amount of inclosed space. 

Syn. — Firmness ; solidness ; hardness ; density ; com- 
pactness; strength; soundness; validity; certainty. 

8ol'id-ly (sBl'Id-iy ), adv. In a solid manner ; densely ; 
compactly ; firmly ; truly. 

fik>rid-neu, n. 1. Btate or quality of being solid ; 
firmness ; compactness ; solidity, as of material bodies. 

2. Soundness ; strength ; truth ; validity, as of argu- 
ments, reasons, principles, and tlie like. 

II SoFld-un'gll-la (a6FId-lln'gft-U), n. pi. [NL., from 
L. solidus sollu nnt/u/a a hoof.] (Zool.) A trilw of un- 
gulates wliich includes the horse, ass, and related species, 
constituting the family Equida\ 

SoMd-nn^gU-lar (-ISr), a. iZodl.) Solipedous. 

SoRid-un'ga-lata (-Iftt), n. [Solid ungulate.^ (Zo- 
ol.) Same as Solipxd. 

SoMd-nn'gU-loiUI (-ids), a. (ZoU.) Bolipedons. 

SoM-fld^l-ail (s8FI-fid'I-an), n. [L. solus alone -f- 
fldes faitli.] (Eccl.) One who maintains that faith alone, 
without works, is sufficient for justification; — opposed 
to nullifidian. Hammond. 

SoFl-fld'l-ail, a. Holding the tenets of Bolifidiana; 
of or pertaining to the Solifidions. 

SoFl-lld^i-ail-iaill, n. Tiie tenets of Bolifidiana. 

Sol'l-form (s51'I-fDrm), a. [L. sol sun -form."] 
Like the sun in form, appearance, or nature ; rcKeinbllng 
the sun. [iZ.] *‘<Sofj/orw» things.” Cud worth. 

II SO-llf'U-g» (s^-ltf'Cl.jS), n. pi. [NL., from L. soH- 
fuga (better soHpuga), a kind 
of venomous ant, or spider.] 

(Zo‘61.) A division of arachnids 
iiavlng largo, powerful fangs 
and a segmented abdomen ; — 
called also Solpugidea, and Sol- Jr\ 

'^So^m'O-aulze (sfi-lTFA-kwiz), / ^ a w ^ 

t-. i. Ump. & p. p. SOLIL^ One of the Sol, fug® (C7a. 


Bee Bolder.] To make solid or firm. [06j.] Cowley. 

8o-lldTfi^a-Mo (si-lId'I-fFA-b’l), a. Capable of being 
solidified. 

So-Ud/Ml-OA'Uon(-fY-k5'8hfin),n. [Cf. F. .tolidijica- 
tion."] Act of solidifying, or state of being solidified. 

Bo-Udl-fy (aft-lId'T-fi), V, t. [imp. & p. p. Solidified 
(.fid); p. pr. vb. n. Bolidiftino (-fi'Ing).] [Solid -f 
•fy: cf. F. solidifier.^ To make solid or conipact. 

Every machine is a solidified mechanical theorem. H. Spenrer, 

Bo-Ud'l-fy, V. i. To become solid ; to harden. 

Ckll'ld-ism (sSinfd-Ts'm), n. (Med.) Tlie doctrine that 
refers all diseases to morbid changes of the solid parts of 
the body. It rests on the view that the solids alone are 
endowed with vital properties, and can receive the im- 
pression of agents tending to produce disease. 

Solld-Lit, n. (Med.) An advocate of, or believer in, 
■olidism. Dunqlison. 

So-Ud^-ty (s^-lTd'T-tJ^), n. [L. solidita^: cf. fP. soli- 
ditL"] 1. The state or quality of being solid ; density ; 
oonautency, —opposed to fluidity ; compactness; full- 
ness of matter, — opiKMed to openness or hollovmess ; 
strength; soundness, — opposed to weakness or instabil- 
ity ; the primary quality or affection of matter by wiiich 


QUIZBD (-kwizd) ; n. pr. & vb. 

n. Soliloquizing (-kwl'zing). To utter a soliloquy ; to 
talk to one’s self. 

So-lU^o-qny (-kwy), n. ; pi. Soliloquies (-kwTz). [L. 
soliloquium; solus alone -}- loqui to speak. Bee Bole 
only, and Loquacious.] 1. The act of talking to one’s 
self ; a discourse made by one in solitude to one’s sell ; 
monologue. 

Lovers are always allowed the comfort of solilorpiy. Si)ectator. 

2. A written composition, reciting what it is supposed 
a person says to Itimself. 

The whole poem is a soliloquy. Prior. 

Soll-pod (sbl'T-pSd). n. [Cf. F. soliplde, It. solipede, 
Bp. solipedo ; apparently fr. L. solus alone + jtes, pedis, 
a foot ; but probably fr. L. solidipes solid-footed, wliole- 
hoofed. See Solid, and Pedal.] (Zool.) A mammal 
having a single hoof on each foot, as the horses and asses ; 
a solid ungulate. [Written also .solipede."] 

The solipeds, or firm-hoofed animalB, an horsCB, nsscB, and 
mules, etc., — they arc, also, in mighty number. .Sir T. Jiromic. 

EiO-llp'e-dOlUl (s6-lTp'ft-d0a), a. Having single hoofs. 

8o-llp^Sism (so-llp'siz’m), n. [L. solus alone -f- ipse 
self.] 1. (Kthic.s) Egotism. Krauih-Flemtny. 

2. (Metaph.) Egoism. Krauth -Fleming. 

SoPl-se^qul-OUa (s5Ft-se'kwT-0s), a. [L. sol sun -f 
seaui to follow.] Following the course of the sun; as, 
solisequious plants. [J?.] Sir T. Browne. 

SoPl-talro' (^Ft-t6r'), n. [F. See Bolitaby.] 1. A 
person who lives In solitude ; a recluse ; a hermit. Pope. 

2. A single diamond in a setting ; also, sometimes, a 
precious stone of any kind set alone. 

Diamond solitaires blazing on his breast and wrists. 

Mrs. R. 11. Davis. 

3. A game which one person can play alone ; — applied 
to many games of cards, etc. ; also, to a game played on 
a board with pegs or balls, in which the object is, begin- 
ning with all the places filled except one, to remove all 
but one of the pieces by ** jumping,” as in draughts, 

4. (Zo'ol.) (a) A largo extinct bird (Przophans solita- 
ria) which formerly inhabited the islands of Mauritius 
ana Rodriguez. K was larger and taller than tl»e wild 
turkey. Its wings were too small for flight. Called also 
solitary, (b) Any species of American thrushlike birds 
of tlie genus Myadestes. They are noted for their sweet 
songs and retiring habits. Called also fly-raiching thrush. 
A West Indian species (Myadestes sihilans) is called the 
invisible bird. 

SoPl-tarri-an (-tS'rT-nn), n. [See Soutart.] A her- 
mit; a solitary. [06 .t.] Sir R. Twisden. 

SoPl-ta-rl'e-ty (-tt-rl'ft-ty), n. Tlie state of being sol- 
itary ; solitariness. [06 j.] Cudworth. 


4. Not inhabited or occupied ; without signs of inhab- 
itants or occupation ; desolate ; deserted ; silent ; still ; 
benoo, gloomy ; dismiil ; as, the solitary desort. 

Uow doth the city sit solitary, that waa full of people. Lam. 1. 1. 

Let that night be solitary ; let no joyful voice come therein. 

Job iii. 7. 

6. Single ; individual ; sole ; as, a solitary instance of 
vengeance ; a solitary example. 

6. (Bot.) Not associated with others of the same kind. 

Solitary ant (Zodl.), any solitary hymenoptcrous insect 
of tlie family Mutiliidie. The female of these insects is 
destitute of wings and has a powerful sting. The male is 
winged and resembles a wasp. Called also spider ant. — 
Solitary bss {Zobl.), any species of bee wl,ich does not 
form communities. - Solitary sandpiper {Znhl.), an Anier- 
Ican tattler {Totanus soiitariu.';). - BoliUry snipe {Zool,), 
the groat snipe, (/'roc. A’nj?.] - SoUtary thrush (Zodl.), 
the rtarllng. [Prov. Eng.] 

8olT-ta-ry (BCFT-tt-rJ"), n. One who lives alone, or in 
solitude ; on anchoret ; a liermlt ; a recluse. 

Somnde (-tud), n. [F., from L. solitudo, fr. solus 
alone. Bee Sole, a.] 1. A state of being alone, or with- 
drawn from society ; a lonely life ; loneliness. 

Whosoever is dclit^htL'd with solitude is either ii wiki benst or 
a god. Huron. 

O SvHtuilr ! where are the chnrmn 

That Hngi'B have seen in tliy face ? Cawprr, 

2. Remoteness from society ; destitution of company ; 
seclusion ; — said of places ; os, tlie solitude of a wood. 

The solitude of bin little parish is become matter of great com- 
fort to him. Law. 

3. A solitary or lonely place ; a desert or wilderness. 

In these deep soUtudrs and awful cells 

Where heavenly pensive coutornplation dwells. Popr. 

Syn. — Loneliness ; solitariness ; lonencsB ; retired- 
noBs; rocluseness. — Solitude, Retiiiemknt, Seclusion. 
Loneliness. Retirement is a withdrawal from general 
society, implying that a person lias been engaged in Us 
scenes. Solitude describes tlic fact tliat a person is alone ; 
seclusion, that be is slint out from others, usuaily by bis 
own choice ; lovelines,^, that he feels the pain and oniircB- 
sion of being alone. Hence, iW/irnicn/ is opposed to u 
gay, active, or public life ; solitude, io nocicty seclusion, 
to freedom of access on the part of others ; and loneliness, 
to enjoyment of tliat society which the heart demands. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline. Goldsmith. 

Such only can enjoy the country who arc capable of thinking 
when liny are there ; then they arc prepared for solitude; and 
in that [the country] solitude is prepored for them. liryden. 

It is n place of seclusion from the extcrnol world. Rp. Horsley. 

Those evil# . , . Bcetn likely to reduce it [a city] ere long to 
the loneliness and the iusignitlonnce of a villogo. Eustace. 

I 8o-llv^a-gailt (sti-lTv'd-gant), a. [L. solus alone -f- 
wandering.] Wandering alone. [7?.] T. Granger. 


So-Uv^a-gona (-gfis), a. [L, solivagus.] Bolivogatit. 

8onar (sol'lSr), n. 1. Bcc Bolar, n. 

2. (Mining) A platform in a shaft, especially one of 
those lietween the series of ladders in a shaft, 

Sollar, V, t. To cover, or provide with, a sollar. 

Solloln (sRl'lfin), u. Sullen; sad. [Ofu.] Spenser. 

8oMer-er (sCl-ler-St'), n. [F. soleref, dim. fr. OF. 
soler shoe.] A flexible stool shoo (or one of the plates 
forming such a shoe), worn with media*val armor. 

Sormi-za'tloil (sol'ml-za'shfin), n. [F. sohnisnlion, 
fr. solmiser to sol-fa; — so called from the musical notes 
sol, mi. See Bol-pa.] (AImj.) The act of sol-faing. 
[Written also solmisatwn.] 

1113^ This art was practiced by tlie Greeks ; but six of 
the seven syllables now in use are generally attributed to 
Guido d’ Arezzo, an Italian monk of the elovcntli cen- 
tury, wlio is said to have taken them from the first sylla- 
bles of the first six lines of the following stanza of a 
monkish hymn to Bt. John tlie Baptist : — 

Cf queant laxig 
7i'f8onarc fibrla 
Mira gostorum 
i'timuli tuorum 
Rolve polluti 
Znbii rentiim, 

Banctc Jnnnnra. 

Professor Bkeat says the name of the seventh note, si, 
was also formed by him [Guido] from the initials of the 
two words of the last lino ; but this is dli^uted, Littrd 
attributing the first use of it to Anselm of Flanders long 
afterwards. The syllable do is often substituted for ul. 

Soao (siFlft), n. ; pi. E. Boixis (-18z), It. Soli (-le). 
[It., from L. solus alone. See Bole, o.] (Mus.) A tune, 
air, strain, or a whole piece, played by a single person on 


an instrument, or sung by a single voice. 

8o^O-iat, n. (Mus.) One who sings or plays a solo. 
8oro-moil (s51'f!-mon), n. One of the kings of Israel, 


Sbll*ta-xl-l7 (sSFT-tft-rl-iy), adv. In a solitary man- 
ner ; in solitude ; alone. Mie. vii. 14. 

8(Al-ta-ll-n6M, n. Condition of being solitary. 

8ol'l-tA-xy (-^)f a- [U. solitarius, fr. solus alone ; 
cf. F. solitaire. Bee Sole, a., and cf. Solitaire.] 1. Liv- 
ing or being by one’s self ; having no companion present ; 
being without associates ; single ; alone ; lonely. 

Thoie rare and solitary, these in flocks. Milton. 

Ilio home unto my chamber. 

Where thou ihalt find me, sad and solitary. Shak. 

2. Performed, passed, or endured alone ; os, a .solitary 
journey ; a solitary life. 

Satan . * . explores his sohlcu*g flight. Milton. 

3. Not much visited or frequented ; remote from so- 
ciety ; retired ; lonely ; as, a solitary residence or place. 


noted for his superior wisdom and magnificent reign ; 
hence, a very wise man. — SoPo-moillo (-inSnHk), a. 

Bolomon’s seal {tiot.), a perennial liliaceous plant of the 
genus Polygonatum, having simple erect or curving 
stems rising from thick and knotted rootstocks, and with 
white or greenish nodding flow'ers. The commonest Eu- 
ropean species is Polygonatum multifloruni. P. bifiorum 
and i*. giganteum are common in the Eastern United 
States. »ee Jllusi. of Rootstock. — False Bolomon's seal 
(Bot.), any plant of the liliaceous genus SmUaeina liav- 
ing sm^l wnitish flowers in terminal racemes or panicles. 

Solon (sSnSn), n. A celebrated Athenian lawonaker, 
bom about 038 b. o. ; hence, a legislator ; a publicist ; — 
often used ironically. 

Sol-pu'gid (s51-pu'jTd), a. (Zodl.) Of or pertaining 
to the Solifugae. — n. One of the Solifuga*. 

II SoPpn-gld^O-ft (s5Fpfi-jTd'$-&), n. pi. [NL. See 
BoLiFua>K.] {Zodl.) Same as Bolifuoac. 

SoPstioe (sCl'stls), n. [L. sohtitium ; sol the sun 
sistere to cause to stand, akin to .dare to stand: cf. F. 
solstice. Bee Solak, a., and Stand, v. i.] 1. A stop- 

ping or standing still of the sun. [0 /a^,] Sir T. Browne. 

2. (Astron.) (u) The point in the ecliptic at which the 
sun is farthest from tlio wjuator, nortli or south, name- 
ly, the first point of the sign Cammr and the first point 
of the sign Capricorn, the former being tbe summer sol- 
stice, the latter the winter solstice, in nortliern latitudes ; 
— so called because the sun tlion apparently standu still 
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hi its northward or southward motion, (b) The time of 
the Bun’e pauBlng tho Bolatleoe, or eolatitial points, namelv, 
About Juno 21 and December 21, See lUusl. in Appendix. 

8ol-Stl'tlal (sbl-stlsli'ol), o. [L. solstUialu: cL F. 
^oUticiuL] 1. Of or pertaining to a solstice, 

2. Happening at a solstice ; esp. (with reference to tlie 
northern hemispliere), happening at the summer solstice, 
or midsummer. summer’s heat.” Milton. 

Sol''n'blll-ty’ (sQPli‘bIl'T-tj^), n. [Cf. F. solubiliU.'] 


I 2. Capable of being paid and discharged ; as, solvable 
obligations. Tooke. 

I 3. Able to pay one’s debts ; solvent. Wbs.'\ Fuller. 

Solv'A-ble-nOM (sSlv^a-b’l-nfis), n. Quality of being 
solvable. 

8 oWe (sblv), V. f. [imp. & p. p. Solybd (sblvd) ; p. 
pr, & vb. n. S 01 .VZNO .3 [L. solverty solutum ; from a 

{ >reflx so- expressing separation (cf. Sosaa) 4 - lucre to 
oosen j of. OF. soldre, soudre. Bee Loosa, and cf . As- 


1. The quality, condition, or degree of being soluble solvb.I To explain ; to resolve ; to unfold ; to clear up 
solvable ; as, the solubility/ of a salt ; tlio solubility of | (what is obscure or difficult to be understood) ; to work 

out to a res\ilt or conclusion; as, to solve a doubt; to 


a problem or intricate difficulty. 


2. {Bot.) The tendency to separate readily into parts solve difficulties ; to solve a problem. 


by spurious articulations, as the pods of tick trefoil. 

8 ol^-ble (flffi'll-b’i), a. [L. solubiliSy fr. solvere^ so- 
lutuni, to loosen, to dissolve: cf. F. soluble. See Bolv*, ' 
and cf. Solvable.] 1. Susceptible of being dissolved in | 
a huid ; capable of solution ; as, some substances are sol- 1 
uble in alcohol which are not soluble in water. I 

Sugar li . . . soluble in water and fusible hi Arc. Arbuthnot. j 


True piety would effectually solve such soruples. South. 
God shall aolrv the dark decrees of fats. Tickell. 
Syn. — To explain ; resolve ; unfold ; clear up. 

Solve, n. A solution ; an explanation. [06«.] Sfuik. 
SoFven-oy («81'v<*n-s5r), «. [See Solvent.] The 
quality or state of being solvent. 

SoPvend (sSl'vCnd), n. [L. solrendus to be loosened 


2. Susceptible of being solved ; as, a soluble algebraic or dissolved, fr. solvere. Bee Solution.] A substance to 
problem ; susceptible of being disentangled, unraveled, be dissolved. [^.] 

or explained ; as, the mystery is perhaps soluble. ” More Sol'vont (sSl'vcnt), a. [L. solvens, p. pr. of solvere. 
Is this knot.” Tennyson. Sec Solvable.] 1. Having the power of dissolving ; dis- 

3. Relaxed ; open or readily opened, [f?.] ‘‘The solving ; as, a iofrew/ fluid. “The jo/i’cnf body.” i>'oy/c. 


loaus (sS'ias), viasc. So'la (sO'lA), fern. a. [L.] suRablo for, or employed in, solution, or in dissolving 
0 ; - clh.dly used in stage directions, and the like. BOmethmg ; iw, water is the appropriate solvent of most 
t-lUte' (sc^-lut'), a. [L. solutus, p. p. of solvere to »alts, alcohol of resins, ether of fats, and mercury or 


bowels must be kept soluble.'* Dunglison. 

Bolnble glass. (Chem.) See under Glass. 

SoFu-ble-neiS, n. Quality or state of being soluble. 

II Bo'ltlS (sS'Ifls), niase. So^la (sO'lA), /r?;i . a. [L.] 
Alone ; — elnefly UHcd in utage directions, and the like. 

So-lUte' (st^-liit'), a. [L. solutusj p. p. of solvere to 
loosen. Seo Solve.] 1. Loose ; free ; liberal ; as, a 
sohite interpretation. [G/>j.] Bacon. 

2. Relaxed ; lienee, merry ; cheerful. [i2.] 

A brow solute, and ever-laughing eye. Young. 

3. Soluble; as, a .w/w/e salt. [Obs.'] 

4. {Bot.) Not adhering; loose ; — opposed to adnate ; 
as, a solute stipule. 

So-lUte^ iL f. 1. To dissolve ; to resolve. [Obs.] 

2. To absolve; as, to sin. [Obs.] Btde. 

So-lU'tlon (s^-lu'sliliu), n. [OE. solucioti, OF. solu- 
cion, F. solufiotij fr. L. solutio, fr. solvere, solutum, to 
loosen, dissolve. See Solve.] 1. The act of separa- 
ting the parts of any body, or tlie condition of undergo- 
ing a separation of parts ; disruption ; breach. 


2. Able or sufficient to pay all just debts; as, a sol- 
vent merchant ; the estate is solvent. 

SoRvent, n. 1. (C/zem.) A substance (usually liquid) 


acids of metals, etc. 

2. Tliat which resolves ; as, a solvent of mystery. 

Bolv'er (sBlv'gr), n. One who, or tliat which, solves. 

Solv^l'blo (-f-b’l), a. Seo Solvable. 

Bol'y (sCl'j^), adv. Solely. [O&J.] ^ Spenser. 

II Bo'nUi (nS^niA), n. [NL., fr. Or. aCifxOf (rw/aaTor, the 
body.] (Anat.) The whole axial portion of an animal, 
inoludiug the head, nock, trunk, and tail. B. G. Wilder. 

So-maJ' (sS-maj'), Sa-maf (sA-maj'), n. A society ; 
a congregation , a worshiping assembly, or church, esp. 
of the Brahmo-somai. [y»(/io] 

So-mall (sft-mH'lc), ) n. {lithnol.) A Hamitic people 

Bo-nifd' (sfi-miil'), } of East Central Africa. 

So-mat'lo (sd-mttt'Tk), a. [Or. trto/xaTt/eoc, fr. aw/aa 
the body.] 1. Of or pertaining to the body as a whole ; 


In all bodicM there is an appetite of union and evitition of so- corporeal ; as, somatic death ; .somatic changes. 
/uMnofconUmuly. i.mon. 2. Of or pirtalning to tho wall of the IkkIv ; .oinnto- 

2 . riie oPt of solving, or tlte state of being boImmI, piourlo ; parietal; as, the ^oinafio stalk of the yolk sac 

the disentanglement of any intricate problem or difficult ouj^ryo 

?n““reinati!:J:dr i,ffeZ‘o7sZf«gr:“^^ B 0 „«t.c ....ik see the Note under DkaTH. n.. f. 
tion or problem, or of the result of the process. **7 ^ Somatic. 

3. The state of beiuB dissolved or disintegrated ; reso- So-IMt'lCB (-Tks), rt. The science which treats of the 


in mathematics, either of the process of solving an equa- 
tion or problem, or of the result of the process. 

3. The state of being dissolved or disintegrated ; reso- 
lution ; disintegration. 


It is unqucHtionably an enterprise of more promlao to 
;hc nations in their hour of faintness and solution, tlia; 


general projierties of matter ; somatology. 

So^ma-tist (B5'm&-trBt), n. One who admits the exist- 


thon nt a euce of material beings ouW ; a materialist. ^ Glunyill. 
time wheiv maguiflevnt and seductive Hyhtems of worshm were Bo'IUa-tO-Oyst (so^n^-to-sTst), n. [Or. crwfia, awiia- 
at their height of energy and splendor. L Taylor, body -j- KvtrTts a bladder.] (Zo'61.) A cavity in Die 

4. {Chem. Phys.) The act or process by which a body primary noctocalyx of certain Biphonophora. See Jllust. 
(whetlier solid, liquid, or gaseous) is absorbed into a under Nbctocalyx. 

liquid, and, remaining or becoming fluid, is diffused So^ma-toRo-gy (sS'mi-iCRft-iy), n. [Gr. criafia, atufiu- 
throughout tho solvent ; also, the product resulting from rov, body -f- -logy.'\ 1. The doctrine or the science of 
such absorption, tbe general properties of material substances : somatics. 

When a solvent will not take in any more of a 2. A treatise on the human body ; anatomy. Dunglison. 

sub^ance tlio solution is said to be saturated. Solution is So'ma-tomo (s 5 'infii-tom), n. [Gr. cri/Lio body -f- 

of two kinds ; viz. : (a) Mechanical solution, in whicli no r^yiveiv to cut.] {Anat. Ar Zool.) See Somite, 
marked chemical change takes idnce, and in whifjh, in So'ma-tO-Pleure (so'raA-tft-pliir), n. [Gr. criua, aw- 
tho case of solids, the dissolyi'd body can be regained by body 4- nKevpd. side.] {Anat.) The outer, or pari- 

evai>oratlon, as in the solution of salt or sugar in water. 7,,. * m.o v«r<»*hrnfn 

{h) Chemical solution, in which tliere is involved a decid- ^ ® lameUm into whicli the vertebrate 

ed cheiuic.»l cbuuge, as when limestone or zinc uiidergocs blastoderm divido.s on either side of the notochord, and 
solution in hydrochloric acid. Mechanical .solution is re- from which the w’alls of the body and the amnion are 
gardfMi as a form of molecular or atomic attraction, and developed. Seo Splanchnopleurb. 
fs probably occasioned by the formation of certain very So^ma-tO-pleu^rlO (-plu'rik), a. {Anal.) Of or per- 
weak and unstalzlo compounds which are easily dissoci- taiulng to tlie somatopleuro. 

p«,,,rwpar« thf body + to turu.l (/ViyrW.) 

c Tk . Ti- ^ T T, A directive influence exercised by a mass of matter upon 

6 . Release; deliverance; disc^^ [Obs.] Barrou'. growing organs. Encyc. lint. 

6 . {Med.^ (a) The termination of a disease; resolu- gom'ber I (sSm'bSr ; 277), ff. [F. sombre; cf. Sp. 

tion. (i) A crisis, (c) A liquid medicine or prepara- SomOire sombra shadi, prob. from LL. suhum- 

ri/%n ftlciiKillYr rkr(iir«rviici \ lit vt/l«i/vlk tlia^ u<\lw1 iwrv«*rbrl ixxwif a nvA • 


lof^™irthemB“fVliifBBT p«,,,rwpar« thf body + to turu.l (/ViyrW. 

c Tk . k 1 - k rA.i T Tk A directive influence exercised by a mass of matter upoc 

6 . Release; deliverance; disc^^ [Obs.] Barrom. growing organs. Encyc. lint 

6 . {Med.^ (a) The termination of a disease; resolu- gom'ber I (sSm'bSr ; 277), ff. [F. sombre; cf. Sp 

tion. (i) A crisis, (c) A liquid medicine or prepara- SomOire sombra shadi, prob. from LL. suhum 

tion (usuallv aqueous) m winch tbe solid mgredients are y^^^re to put in the shade ; L. mb under + umbra shade 
wholly soluble. U. &. Disp. g^e Umbrage.] 1. Dull; dusky; somewhat dark 

Fehllng'i solution (Chem.), a standardized solution of gloomy ; as, a somber forest ; a .somber house, 
cupric hydrate in sodium potassium tartrate, used as o. MflUnrhnlv • • err-avA • ! ms. a snmhei 


See Umbrage.] 1, Dull; dusky; somewhat dark; 


ling’s solution {Chem.), a standardized solution of gloomy; as, a comber forest ; a .wnber house, 
c hydrate in sodium potassium tartrate, used as o Melanrhnlv • sazl • trrave • dfinresalnir ♦ as a 

ms of determining tlna reducing power of certain » depressuig , as, a 


uugars and eiriipa by thr uiuount o£ red cuprous oxide t somber redectious. 

thrown down. Heavy solution (Min.), a lliiuid of high The dinner wo* silent and happily It was also short, 

density, ns a solution of mercurit- iodide in potassium To- Beacon sji chi. 

dide(callod the Snnsladtor '/’Acin/<Lvo/«fiVm)hnvingamax- Somnser, ) V. t. To make somber, or dark ; to make 

imum specific gravity of 3.2, or of borotungstato of cad- Sombre I ahndv r7^ 1 

miiini (AVc/n spocifle gravity 3. ti), and tbe like. i .. . ■.sww 

Such solutions are much used in determining the specific i ’ duskiness , BOm- 

gravities of mineralK, and in separating them wlien me- berness. 

chnnicalJy mixed as in a jmlverizcd rock. ~ Nesiler’s solu- Som'Der-ly, | adv. In a somber manner ; sorobrously ; 

tion. See N bhslkrizk. — Solution of continuity, the sep- Somnire-ly , ) gloomily ; despondingly . 

aration of connection, or of connected substances or Bomn^r-nesi, \ n. The quality or state of being 

parts ; - applied, in surgery, to a fracture, laceration, or Som'bW-IieM, } Boml^er : gloominess. I 

the like. “As in the natural body a wound, or .sob/ i»/m 11 Soill'bre'ro (B*iii-brt'rft'l w PBo from sombra 
of continuity, is worse than a corrupt humor, so in tlie shade SomS* 1 1 k,VkAf 

spiritual.” Standardized solution {Chem.), a so- i * of broad-briinmed hat, 

i.TfZv,., ...n.y.!. ....k.i aa a «.aan>av.«- /kf wom lu Hpaiu auU 111 Bnauish America. Mamuit. 


parts; — applied, in surgery, to a fracture, laceration, or 
the like. ” As in the natural body a wound, or .snlvtiim 


apiilLUMi. JJULl/f*. — DMkUUMWUVU BUIUMUU Wlirill,), it BU- O..-! k ' L, I k_ i r -m r 

lution which is used as a reagent, and is of a known and "ojo ii^pain and in Spanish America. Marryat. 

standard strength: Bpeciflcally, a normal solution, con- B 011 lT)rotl 8 (som'lwfls), a. [Cf. Bp. sombroso.] 
taining in each cubic centimeter as many milligrains of Gloomy ; somber. “ Tull and somhrous pines.” Long- 
the element in question as the niunber represontlng its fellow. — BozunsrOHB-ly, adv. — 8 oml>roU 8 *JieB 8 , n. 
atomic weight ; thus, a normal solution of silver nitrate -some (-sUm). A combining form or suffix from Gr, 


BwMiuniu M AftuiAuiu ouiui/iviuy 

taining in each cubic centimeter as many milligrams of 
the element in question as the niunber represontlng its 
atomic weight ; thus, a normal solution of silver nitrate 
would contain 107.7 mgr. of silver in each cubic centimeter. 


<rw^a (gen. aw/aaroy) the body ; as in raero^omc, a body 


BoRu-tlve (sSl'iS-tIv), a, [Cf. T. solutif.] Tending segment ; c^halcwomc, etc. 
to dissolve ; loosening ; laxative. Baron. -somo (-sflm). [AH. -sum; akin to G. & OHG. -sam. 

SolV^a-bM‘ty (sSlv'i-bTl'I-tj^), n. [F. solvabilUL] led. samr, Goth, lustu^aww longed for. See Same, a., 

1. Die quality or state of being solvable ; as, the solv- and cf. Some, a,] An adjective suffix having primarily 

ability of a difficulty ; the solvaFilUy of a problem. tho sense of like or same, and indicating a considerable 

2. The condition of being solvent ; ability to pay all degree of the thing or quality denoted in the first part of 
just debts ; solvency ; as, the solvability of a merchant, the compound ; os in mettlesome, full of mettle or spirit ; 

Solv'a-ble (s5lv'4-b’l), a. [F. solvable. See Solve, gladeome. full of gladness ; winzome, blltlieeomc, etc. 
and cf. Soluble, Solviblb.] 1. Susceptible of being Some (sflm), a. [OE. sam, aim, AB. sum; akin to 
solved, resolved, or explained ; admitting of solution. OS., OFries., & OHG. ,u/m, OD. som-, D. sommig, Icel. 


I /ttmr, Dan. somme (pi.), 8w. somlige (pi.), Goth, sums, 
and E. same. 3®® Same, a., and cf. ^mb.] 

1. Consisting of a greater or less portion or sum; 
composed of a quantity or number which is not stated ; 
— < used to express an ludefiuite quantity or number ; as, 
some wine ; some water ; some persons. Used also pro- 
nominally ; os, 1 have some. 

Some theoretical writcni allege that there was a tlms when 
there was no such thing os society. Blackatone., 

2. A certain ; one ; — indicating a person, thing, 

event, etc., as not known individually, or designated 
more specifically ; as, some man, that some one man. 
“ Some brighter clime.” Mrs. Barhauld. 

Some man praiwth his neighbor by a wicked Intent. Chaucer. 

Most gentlemen of property, at some period or other of their 
lives, are ambitiouB of repreBentlng their county In Parliament. 

Blackstone. 

3. Not much ; a little ; moderate ; as, the censure was 
to some extent just. 

4. About ; near ; more or loss ; — used commonly with 

numerals, but formerly also with a singular substantive 
of time or distance ; as, a village of some eighty liouses ; 
some two or three persons; some hour hcnco. Shak. 

The number slain on the rebels’ part were fome two thou- 
Baiid. Jiacon. 

6 . Considerable in number or quantity. ” Bore us 
some leagues to sea.” Shak. 

On it« outer point, some, miles awny. 

The lighthousi' lifts its nniBsive iniisonry. Longfellow. 

6 . Certain ; tliose of one part or portion ; ■— in dis- 
tinction from other or others ; os, some men believe one 
thing, and others another. 

Some [seeds] fell among thorns t . . . but other fell into good 
ground. Matt. xiil. 7, 8. 

7. A part ; a portion ; ■— used pronominally, and fol- 
lowed sometimes by of; as, some of our provisions. 

Yoiir edicts Home rcclulm from sins, 

Hut most your life and blest example wins. Drydcn. 
All and Boms, one and all. See under All, arfv. [O&jt.] 
EgP^The illiterate in the United States and Scotland 
oftl^ use some as an adverb, instead of somewhat, or an 
eciuivalent expression ; as, 1 am some tired ; he is some 
better ; it rains some, etc. 

Some . . . some, one part . . . another part ; those . . . 
those ; — used distribulively. 

Some to the ahorei do fly, 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advised. Daniel. 
(Ei’“ Formerly used also of single persona or things : 
tins one . . . that one ; one . . . another. 

Some in his bed, some in the deep aeo. Chaucer. 
Someni>od-y (sflm'lifld-y), n. 1. A person unknown 
or uncertain ; a iiersou indeterminate ; some person. 

Jeaue said, Somebody hath touched me. Luke viiL 40. 
■We must draw in somebody that may Hand 
’Twlxt UB and danger. Denham, 

2, A person of consideration or importance. 

Before theae days roae up Theudua, boaeting himself to lie 
soim lHxly. Acts V. 38. 

Some'fleal^ (*<551'), adv. In some degree ; somewhat. 
[Written also sumdel, sumdeale, and surndele.] [Gfes.] 
“ She was somedeid deaf.” Chaucer. 

Thou lackoBt somedeal their delight. Si>eyi$er. 

SomellOW' (-hou'), adv. In one way or another ; in 
some way not yet known or designated ; by some means ; 
as, tho thing must be done somehoiv ; he Uvea .somehow. 

By their action upon one anotlier they may be swelled snme- 
hoLv, 80 R8 to eliorten the length. (^cync. 

The indefinitencss of somehow is emphasized by 
the addition of or other. 

Although youngest of tlic family, ho has somehow nr other got 
the entire management of all the olhera. Sir ?r. Scott. 

Som'er'Bault (sflin'er-sfilt), ) n. [F. soubresaut a 
Som'er-BOt (sflm'er-sSt), ) jump, leap, OF. sou- 
bresauli, It. .soprassalto an overleap, fr. L. supra over -f 
salius a leap, fr. salire to leap ; or the French may be 
from Sp. sobresalto a sudden assault, a surprise. See 
BupiiA, and Bauent.] A leap in which a person turns 
his heels over his head and lights upon his feet ; a turn- 
ing end over end. [Written also sti7Hwe7\sault, sommerset, 
summerset, etc.] “ Tho vaulter’s somber.sults. ” Donne. 

I Now I’ll only 

Moke lilni break liiu nock in doing a fummer^et. Beatt, t; FI. 

I Some'thing (-thing), n. 1. Anything unknown, un- 
[ determined, or not specifically designated ; a certain in- 
definite thing ; an indeterminate or unknown event ; an 
, unspecified task, work, or thing. 

There is something in the wind. Shak. 

The whole world has something to do, something to talk of, some- 
thing to wish for, and something to be employon about. Pope. 
Something uttomptod, something done, 

Ua« earned a night’s rejiOBC. Longfellow. 

2. A part ; a portion, more or less ; on indefinite quan- 
tity or degree ; a little. 

Something yet of doubt remains. MHton. 

iSwwief/n’np of it arises from our infant state. 1. If afts. 

3. A person or thing of importance. 

If a man thlnketh himself to be something, when ho i# noth- 
ing, he deceiveth himself. C/al. vl. 3. 

BomB'thlnKk adv, in some degree ; oomewlmt ; to 
some extent ; at some distance. Bhak. 

I something fear my father’s wrath. Shttk. 

We have something fairer play than a reosoner could have ex- 
pected formerly. Burke. 

My sense of touch is something coarse. Tennyson. 
It must be done to-nigbt, 

And something from the palace. Shak. 

SoniB'tlinB' (-tim'), adv. 1. At a past time indefl* 
uitely referred to ; once ; formerly. 

Did they not sometime cry “ All hall ’* to me ? Shak. 
2. At a time undefined ; once in a while ; now and 
then; aometimes. 

Sometime we see a cloud that 's dragonish, 

A vapor sometime like a boar or lion. ShoA-. 
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3. At one time or other hereafter; as, I will do it 

dwietime. ** Sometime he vtokon Chaucer, 

Somo^tlllld^ (Bfim'timO» ^ Haying been formerly; 
former; late; whilom. 

Our Bomeiime sitter, now our queen. Shak. 

Ion, our aometime darling, whom we prized. Tajfimrd. 
Bome'tlmes^ (-timz^, adv, [^Sometime + adverbial 
ending •«! as in -^ard^.] 1. Formerly ; sometime. 

That fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buriud Denmark 
Did aotnetiines march. Shak. 

2. At times ; at intervals ; not always ; now and then ; 
occasionally. 

It is good that wo aometimea be contradicted. Jcr. Taylor. 
flometliaet . . . sometimes, at certain times ... at cer- 
tain otlier times ; as, sometimes he is earnest, sometimes 
he is frivolous. 

Some'tlmes^t a. Former ; sometime. \Obs.'\ 

Thy aometimea brothor’s wife. Shak. 

Bome'Whar (-hwbt'), n. 1. More or less ; a certain 
quantity or degree ; a part, more or less ; something. 

These salts have aomewhat of a nitrous taste. Oreto. 
Somewhat of hla good sense will suffer in this transfusion, 
and much of the beauty of his thoughts will be lost. Dryden. 

2. A person or thing of importance ; a somebody. 

Here como those that worship me. 

They think that I am aomewhat. Tennyson. 

Some'WhaV, adv. lu some degree or measure ; a 
little. 

His glantship is gone, aomewhat crestfallen. Milton, 
Somewhat back from the village street. Lonnfellow 
SonlO^Wllen^ adv. At some indefinite time, [/f.] 
Some^Where^ ^-hwfirO, adv, in some place unknown 
or not specified ; m one place or another. “ Somewhere 
nigh at hand.” Milton. 

Bomo^wblle^ (-hwno, adv. Once ; for a time. 

Though, under color of shepherds, aomcwhilc 
There crept in wolves, full of fraud and guile.. Spenser. 
SOflie'wlilth''er (-hwIth^Sr), adv. To some indeter- 
minate place ; to some place or other. 

Driven by the winds of temptation somewhither. Barrow. 
So'mlte (sS'mIt), n. [Gr. o-w/xa body.] (Anal. & 
Zool.) One of the actual or ideal serial segments of 
which an animal, eap. an articulate or vertebrate, is com- 
posed ; somatome ; metomero. — So-mit^lo (-uiTt'Tk), a, 

II Som^mell' (sfi'mJl'y’), n. [F.] Slumber ; sleep. 
Som'mer-iet (silm'mSr-sSt), n. See Somersault. 
Som-namn^U-lar (sbin-nStn'ldi-lSr), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to somnambulism ; somnambulistic. Mrs. Browning. 

Bom-namIDa-late (-lat), v. i. & t. To walk when 
asleep. 

Som-naml)Q-la'tlOIl (-la'shfin), n. [L. somnus sleep 
•+• ambulatio a walking about, from ambulare to walk. 

Somnolent, Amble.] The act of w'alking in sleep. 
Som-nam'bU-la^tor (-lS''ter), n.. A somnambulist. 
Soxn-namObUlO (-bill), n. [F.] A somnambulist. 
Som-namljn-llo (-bn-lTk), a. Somnambulistic. 
Som-namnEiu-llam (-bti-liz’m), n. [Cf. F. .wmnam- 
hulisme. Soo Somn ambulation.] A condition of the 
nervous system in which on individual during sleep per- 
forms actions appropriate to the waking state ; a state of 
sloop in which some of the senses and voluntary powers 
are partially awake ; noctombulism. 

Bom-nflmnni-llMt (-list), n. A person who is subject 
to somnambulism ; one who walks m his sleep ; a sleep- 
walker ; a noctambulist. 

Sam-nam^bu-Ua'Uc (-ITs'tTk), a. Of or pertaining to 
a somnambulist or somnambulism ; affected by somnam- 
bulism ; appropriate to the state of a somnambulist. 

Whether this was an intontional and waking departure, or a 
aonmnrnbuliatic leave-taking and walking in her Bleep, may re- 
main a subject of contontioh. Dickens. 

Som'ne (slim'ne), v. t. To summon. [Obs.J Chancer. 
Somber (-ner), n. A summoner ; esp., one who sum- 
mons to an ecclesiastical court. [Ofta.] Biers Plowman. 

Som'nl-al (s5m'nT-al), a, [L. somnialis dream bring- 
ing, fr. somnium dream, fr. somnus sleep.] Of or per- 
tauiing to sleep or dreams. 

Tlie aomnial magic superinduced on, without suspending, the 
active powers of the mind. Colerulye. 

8om^ni-a-tlve (-4-tTv), a. Somnial ; somniatory. [72.] 
Bom'nl-a-tO-ry (-tft-rj^), a. Pertaining to sloop or 
dreams; somnial. [0&5. or 72.] Urqunart. 

Som-nlO^n-lOlUI (sbm-nTk'fi-lds), a. [L. somnieulo- 
sus.l Inclined to sleM); drowsy ; sleepy. [Obs.'\ 
Som-nif'er-OIlB (-nif'Sr-tt^, a. [L. somnifer ; somnus 
sleep -f Jerre to bring.] Causing or inducing sleep ; 
soporific ; dormitive ; as. a somniferous potion. Walton. 

Som-nlf'io (-Tk), a. [L. somnijlcus / .wmnus sleep |- 
/acere to make.] Causing sleep jsomnJforous. 
Bom-nif'll-gOlUI (-Il-J^s), a. [L. somnus sleep -f- fu~ 
to put to flight.] JDnving away sleep. [OAl] 
Som-nU'O-llliailOO (-nTPA-kwens), n. TTie act of talk- 
ing in one’s sleep; somniloquism. 

Bom-nil^o-auum (-kwTs’m), n. The act or habit of 
talking in one’s sleep ; somnlloquy. Coleridge. 

Som-llil'O-fllllat, n. One who talks in his sleep. 
8om-nll'o-qaoiU (-kwtta), a. [L. somnus sleep -f 
loqui to speak.] Apt to talk in sleep. 

Bom-nU'O-quy (-kwj^), n. A talking in sleep ; the 
talking of one in a state of somnlpathy. [72.] Coleridge, 
Som-nJjKa-tlllat (-ntp^A-thTst), n. A person in a state 
of somnlpathy. 

Bom-nl^a-tliy (-thj), n. [L. somnus sl^p-f Qr. 
ndOot a suffering of the body, fr. irda-Yuy, rraOeiv, to suf- 
fer.] Sleep from sympathy, or produced by mesmer- 
ism or the like. [Written also so7nnopathg.'] 
Som^o-lanoo (sbm^nfi-lcns), I n. [L. somnolentia : 
8oill'no>lan-oy (-len-s5^), j cf. F. somnolence.] 
Sleepiness ; drowsiness ; inclination to sleep. 

filoni'no-lailt (-lent), a. [F. somnolentf L. somnolen- 
iuSf from somnus sleep, akin to Gr. vrrvov, 6kr. svapna 
sleep, dream, svap to sleep, Icel. so/ar, AS. swe/n sleep. 


Of. Hypnotic, Somnambulism, Soporipic.] Sleepy ; drow- 
sy ; inclined to sleep. — Som^no-Ioilt-ly, adv. 

He had no eye for such phenomena, because he had a somno- 
lent want of Interest in them. Jm Quincey. 

Som'no-Uflll (sdm'nfi-lTz’m), n. The somnolent state 
induced by animal magnetism. Thomas {Med. Diet.). 

Bom-nop^a-tl^ (sl^-ndp'A-thy), n. Somnlpathy. 

Bom'nonr (sQm'noor), n. A summoner ; an ap- 
paritor ; a sompnour. Piers Plowman. 

8om'’OIl-aiinco (-fin-j^ns ), ) n. [See Summon, Bum- 

Som^onoe (sfim^fins), j monb.] A summons ; a 
citation. [Obj.] Chaucer. 

Som^on-oor (-tin-Cbr), n. A summoner. [Giw.] 

Somp^na (sOmp'ne or sClm'u<'), v. t. To summon ; to 
cite. \_Ohs.] Chaucer. 

Somp^notir (-n5br), n. A summoner. [Ofu.] Chaucer. 

Son (srin), n. [OK. sotie, sune^ AS. sunn ; akin to D. 
zoon, 08., OFries., & OHG. zt/nu, G. sohn^ Icel. sonr^ 
Sw. jon, Dan. «on, Goth. JMn!«,Lith. sunus, Russ. suin\ 
Skr. sanu (from sU to beget, to bear), and Gr. wide son. 
V293. Cf. Bow, n.] 1. A male child ; the uuUo issue, 
or offspring, of a parent, father or mother. 

Sarah conccivi-d, and bare Abraham a <on. Gm. zxi. 2. 

2. A male descendant, however distant ; hence, in the 
plural, descendants in general. 

I am the ann of tho wise, the aoti of ancient kings. Jaa.xlx. 11. 

I oin tlie Lord, I change not } therefore yc sons of .Tncob are 

not cuiiBumed. Mul. lil. G. 

3. Any yomig male person spoken of as a child ; an 
adopted male child ; a pupil, ward, or any other young 
male dependent. 

The child grew, and she brought him unto Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, and he l)ecame licr son. Es. ii, jO. 

He plain, good son, and homely in thy drift. Shak. 

4. A native or Inhabitant of some specified place ; as, 
sons of Albion ; son^ of Knglaud. 

6. The produce of anything. 

Ettrth’i tall sons, the cedar, oak, and pine. Blackmore. 

6. (Commonly with the def. article) Jesus Christ, tlie 
Savior ; — called the Son of God, and the Son of man. 

We ... do testify that the Father sent the Son to be the Sav- 
ior of the world. 1 John iv. 14. 

Who gave His Son siire all has given. Kchle. 

The expressions son of pride, sons of light, son of 
Belial, are Hebraisms, which denote ^rsons possessiug 
the qualities of pride, of light, or of Delial, as children 
inherit the qualities ox their ancestors. 

SoBB of the prophets. 8ee School of the projJiets. under 
Prophet. 

So^nanoo (sQAians), n. 1. A sound ; a tune ; as, to 
sound the tucket sonance. [Gftjr.] Shak. 

2. The quality or state of being sonant. 

So'nant (sS'nont), a. [L. sonnns., -antis, p. pr. of 
sonare to sound. See Sound a noise.] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to sound ; sounding. 

2. (Phonetics) Uttered, as an element of speech, with 
tone or proper vocal sound, as distinguished from more 
breath sound ; intonated ; voiced ; vocal ; tonic ; the 
opposite of nonvocal, or surd ; — said of the vowels, semi- 
vowels, liquids, and nasals, and particularly of the con- 
sonants b. d. g hard, v. etc., as compared with their cog- 
nates p. t. k. f. etc., which are called nonvocnl. stud, or 
aspirate.. — n. A sonant letter, 

So-na'ta (sfi-nH'tA), n. [It., fr. It. & L. sonare to 
sound. Bee Bound a noise.] (Mus.) An extended com- 
position for one or two instruments, consisting usually 
of three or four movements ; as, Beethoven’s smiatas for 
tho piano, for the violin and piano, etc. 

1^*“ The same general structure prevails in sympho- 
nies, instrumental trios, quartets, etc., and even in clas- 
sical concertos. The sonata form, distinctively, charac- 
terizes tlie quick opening movement, which may have a 
short, slow introduction ; the second, or slow, movement 
is either In tho song or variation form ; third comes tho 
playful minuet or tne more modem scherzo ; then the 
quick finale in the rondo form. But both form and order 
are sometimes exceptional. 

SxFna-tl'na ( 80 'n&-te'n&), n. [It.] (Mus.) A short 
and simple sonata. 

Son'oy, Son'By (sSn'sy), a. [Scot, sonce. som. 
prosperity, happiness, fr. Gael. & Ir. Jtowo.?.] Lucky ; 
fortunate; thriving; plump. [Tarot’. BMg. & Scot,] 

Bond (sSnd), Sonde, n. [AS. Sa7id. Bee Send, v. f.] 
That which is sent ; a message or messenger ; hence, also, 
a visitation of providence ; an affliction or trial. [Gbji.] 
Yo have enough, pardc, of Ooddes sond. Chaucer. 

II Son'de-U (sSn'dfi-lft), n. (ZoU.) Tlie musk shrew. 
See under Musk. 

Song (sSug; 115), n. [AS. song. sang, fr singan to 
sing ; akin to D. zang. G. sang. Icel. s'dngr. Goth, sng- 
gtvs. Bee Sing.] 1. That whicli is sung or uttered with 
musical modulations of the voice, whether of a human 
being or of a bird, insect, etc. ” That most ethereal of 
all sounds, the song of crickets.” Hnwtho7'ne. 

2. A lyrical poem adapted to vocal music ; a ballad. 

3. More generally, any poetical strain ; a poem. 

The bard that flnit adorned our native tongue 

Tuned to hia British lyre tbia ancient sony. Dryden. 

4. Poetical composition ; poetry; verso. 

This subject for heroic rong. Milton. 

6. An object of derision ; a laughingstock. 

And now am 1 their song, yea, I am their byword. Job xxx. 9. 

6. A trifle. ” The soldier’s 
pay is a song.''* Silliman. 

Old song, a trifle; nothing 
of value. ” I do not intend 
to be thus put off with an i 

old sottg.** Dr. H. More.— T 
Bong bird (Zobl.). any sing- ' 

ing bird ; one of the Oscines. 

— Bong sparrow (ZoM.). a 
very common North Ameri- Song Sparrow, 

can sparrow ( Melospixa fasri- ** 

ata. or M. melodia) noted for the sweetness of its song 




Bong Thrush. 


In early spring. Its breast is covered with dusky brown 
streaks which form a blotch in the center. — Bong tbxaih 
{Zo6l.). a common European thrush (rz/rdiw 
musicus). noted for its melodious song ; -~ 
called also mavis, throstle, and thrasher. 

Syn. — Boimet ; ballad ; canticle ; car- 
ol ; canzonet ; ditty ; hynou ; descant ; 
lay ; strain ; i^sy ; verse. 

Song'cralt^ (sSng'krAftO, n. Tho 
art of makinjx songs or verses ; met- 
rical composition ; versification. 

A httlf-effacod inscriptinn, 

Written with little Bkill of aong- 
craft. Longfellow. 

Song^lul (-f\il), <T. Disposed 
to sing ; full of song. ^ 

Bon^l^ish, a. Consisting of 
songs. [72.] Dryde7i. 

SongldM, a. Destitute of the pow'or of song ; with- 
out song ; as, songlcss birds ; .wngless woo<l8. 

Bong^ster (-stSr), n. [AB. soTigeslre a female singer.] 

1. One who sings ; one skilled in singing ; — not often 
applied to human beings. 

2. (Zool.) A singing bird. 

Bong'stress (-BtrBs), n. [See Songster, and -ebb.] A 
woman who sings ; also, a female singing bird. Thomsoti. 

8on'l‘fer (son'T-fSr), n. [NL. Bee Bonivkrous.] A 
kind of ear trumpet for the deaf, or tho jiartially deaf, 
80 -lllf'er' 0 U 8 (sft-nTf'er-tis), a. [L. so7ins sound -f- 
-ferous.] Bounding ; producing sound ; convoying sound. 

Sond-ll-ca'tlOll (sBn'T-fl-ka^shfin), n. [L. sonu.s sound 
4 -Jlcare (in comp.) to make. See -rr.] The act of 
producing sound, as the stridulation of insects. 

Son'-in-law' (sHn'In-lftO, n.; ;>/. Sons-in-law 
( sfinz^-). The husband of one’s daughter ; a man in his 
relationship to his wife’s parents. 

To take mo an for thy ann in lan^. CAaMC<?r. 
SonleSB, a. Being without a son. Marston. 

Ah no baron who was sonlesa could give a husband to his 
daughter, save with his lord’s consent. ./. Jl. Green. 

Son'net (sSn'nSt), n. [F., fr. It. sonetto. fr. stiono a 
sound, a song, fr. L. sonus a sound. Bc<' Bound noise.] 

1. A short poem, — usually amatory. \_Obs.] Shak. 
He had a wonderful desire to chant a sonnet or hymn unto 

Apollo PythiuB. Holland. 

2. A poem of fourteen lines, — two stanzas, called tho 
octave, being of four verses each, and two stanzas, called 
tho sestet, of three verses each, the rhymes being ad- 
justed by a particular rule. 

K in the proper sonnet each line has five accents, 
e octave has but two rhymes, the second, third, 
sixth, and seventh lines being of one rhyme, and tho 
first, fourth, fifth, and eighth being of another. In the 
sestet there are sometimes two and sometimes throe 
rhymes; but in some way its two stanzas rhyme to- 
gether. Often tho three lines of the first stanza rhyme 
severally with the three lines of the second. In Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, tho first twelve lines are rhymed alter- 
nately, and tho last two rhyme together. 

Son’net, V. i. To compose sounots. ” Strains that 
come almost to sonnetmg.*' Milton. 

8on'Iiet*eer' i-^r'). n. A composer of sonnets, or 
small poems ; a small poet ; — usually in contempt. 

Wheit woful Btuff this mndrigal would be 
In sonio stan'cd hackney aonnrtcer or mo I Pope. 
8011 ^net'eer^ V. i. To compose sonnets. Lowell. 
Bon'net-^r (sGu'nSt-Sr), n. A composer of sonnets. 
Bon^net-ist, n. A souueter, or sonneteer. Bp. Hall. 
Bon'net-lze (-iz), v. i. To compose sonnets. 

Bon^nlSb (stin'nTsh), a. Like the sun ; sunny ; golden. 
[Obs.J ” Her J0«ni.y4 hairs.” Chaucer. 

Son'nltd (-nit), n. See Sunnite. 

Bo-nom'e-ter (s^-nSm^-tSr), n. [L. sonus a sound -f- 
-7neter.] 1. (Physics) An instrument for exhibiting the 
transverse vibrations of cords, and ascertaining the rela- 
tions between musioal notes. It consists of a cord 
stretched by weight along a box, and divided into differ- 
ent lengths at pleasure by a bridge, the place of which 
is determined by a scale on the face of the box, 

2. An instrument for testing tho hearing capacity. 
Bon^O-rll'lo (sfin'ft-rTf'Tk), a. [L. sonor. -oris, a 
sound -j- facei'e to make. Bee Sonorous.] Producing 
sound ; as, the sminriflc quality of a body. [72.] I. Watts. 

So-nor'i-ty (sfi-nbr'T-ty), 71. [L. 8ono7'itas.] The 

quality or state of being sonorous ; sonorousnoss. 

Bo-no'roiu (si-nS'rtlB), a. [L. sonorus. fr. so7iory^ris. 
a sound, akin to sonus a sound. See Sound.] 1. Giving 
sound when struck ; resonant ; as, sonorous metals. 

2. Loud-sounding ; giving a clear or loud sound ; as, a 
sonorous voice. 

3. Yielding sound; charactcHzod by sound; vocal; 
sonant ; as, the vowels are sonorous. 

4. Impressive in sound ; high-sounding. 

The Itnlian oiwra, amidst all the nicanTirss and familiarity of 
tho thoughts, hoB somothing beautiful and sonorous in the cx- 
prOHBion. Addison. 

Tliere is nothing of the artificial Johnsonian balance in his 
style. It in uB often marked by a pregnant brevity as by a sono- 
ro?« amplitude. E.Ernctt. 

6. (Med.) Sonant ; vibrant ; hence, of sounds produced 
in a cavity, doop-toned ; os, .mnorous rhouchi. 

Bonorons Hgru'es (7^4 i/.T 7V*^), figures formed by the vibra- 
tions of a BUDStanco capable of emitting a musical tone, 
as when the bow of a violin is drawn along the edge ol 
a piece of glass or metal on which sand is strewed, and 
the sand arranges itself in figures according to tho mu- 
sical tone. OaUed also acouMic figures. — Sonorous t^or 
(Med. ). a tumor which emits a clear, resonant sound on 
percussion. 

-- Bo-noTona-ly, adv. — Sa-noTonfl'neuh n. 

Bon'lhlp (sCln'shlp), n. The state of being a son, or 
of bearing the relation of a son ; filiation. Dr. H. More. 
Bon'ay (sCn'sy), a. Seo SoNCY. [5cof.] Burns. 
Son'tAB ('tSg), n. [So called from Mme. Henriette 
Sontag. a famous singer.] A knitted worsted jacket, 
worn over the waist of a woman’s dress. 
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Bon'ilM (rtSu'tr.), n. Probably a corruption from 
**»aini€s" saints, or from sanctities; — used as an oath. 

Boo-chong' (soo-shSng'), n. Bame as Souchong. 

II Soo^dra (sooMrd). Same as Sudea. 

Boo't»6 (-/e), 0oo'toe~l»iD (-Iz’ni). Same as Bun, Bu- 
nsM. 

Soo^ee (-jS), n. Same as BuJi. 

Soon (soon), aclv. [OE. wwf, AS. stina ; cf, OFries. 
sdn, 08. Sana, Sana, san, OHG. s&r, Goth, suns.] 1. In 
a aliort time ; shortly after anv time specified or sup- 
posed ; as, soon after sunrise. Sooner said than done.” 
Old Proverb. “ As soon as it might be.” Chaucer. 
She finished, and the subtle fiend hie lore 
Soon Jearned. itilton. 

2. Without the usual delay; before any time sup- 
posed ; early. 

IJow is It tlmt yc ore come so soon to-doy t Ex. ii. 18. 

3. Promptly ; quickly ; readily ; easily. I 

Small lights are soon blown out, huge fires abide. Shak. | 

4. Readily ; willingly ; — lu tliia souse used with would, 
or some other word expressing will. 

I would as soon see a river winding through woods or in mead- 
ows, ns when it is tossed up in so many wliimslcal figures at 
VersttillcB. Addison. 

Ai icon as, or So soon as, immediately at or after on 
other event. ” As .soon as lie <‘!iine nigh unto the camp 
... he saw the call, and tlie dancing.” />. xxxIJ. 19. 
Bee iSo . . . as, under Bo. — Soon at, os soon as ; or, as soon 
as the time referred to arrives, (obs.] “I shall he sent 
for soon at night.” aS/ioJc. Sooner or later, at some un- 
certain time in the future ; as, ho will discover his mis- 
take .sooner or la for. — With the soonest, as soon as any ; 
among the earliest ; too soon. [ oA.v.J JloUand. 

Boon, a. Speedy ; quick. [Cbs.J Shak. 

Soo^nee (sdo'ne), n. Bee Sunnitb. 

Soon^y (Hoon'iy), adv. Boon. Dr. II. More. 

Soord (sobrd), w. Skin of bacon. [Gfcj.] Up. Hall. 
Soor'ma (sobrbnfi.), n. [Hind. & Per. ^^ur/nn.J A 
preparation of antimony with which Mohammedan men 
anoint their eyelids. 

Soo-sliong' (sob-BliSng'), n. Bee Souchong. 

SOO'800 (sCf/sofi), n. {Zddl.) A kind of dolphin {Pla- 
tnnista (hinfjeficus\ native of the river Ganges ; the 
Gangotic dolphin. It has a long, slender, somowhat spat- 
ulate beak. [Written also 



Sooboo. 


Soot (sWt orsCbt; 277), n. [OE. sot, AS. sbt ; akin 
to Icel. sdt, Bw. sot, Dau. sod, 01). .wet, Lith. sMis ; cf. 
Gael, snilh, Ir. suth.] A black substance formed by 
combustion, or disengaged from fviol In the procosa of 
combustiou, which rises in fine particles, and adheres to 
the sides of the chimney or pipe conveying the smoke ; 
strictly, the fine powder, consisting chiefly of carbon, 
which colors smoke, and which is the result of imperfect 
combustion. See Smoke. 

Soot, V. t. [imp. &, p. p. Sooted ; p. pr. & rb. n. 
Sooting.] To cover or dress with soot ; to smut with, 
or as with, soot ; as, to soot land. Mortimer. 

Boot (sobt). Soothe i-e), a. [See Sweet.] Sweet. 
[Ohs.] ** The .mo/c savour of the vine.” Chaucer. 

8oot'or-kln (-3r-kTn), n, [Cf. Prov. O. suttern to boil 
gently.] A kind of false birth, fabled to be produced by 
I>utch women from sitting over their stoves; also, an 
abortion, in a figurative sense ; an abortive scheme. 

Fruits of dull heat, and sontevkins of wit. Pope. 

Sooth (socth), a.; also adv. [Cornpar. Soothkb (-Sr); 
superl. BciOTHEST.] [OE. .soth, AB. sCulf, for sanrH ; akin 
to OS. sbef, OHG. sayid, Icel. santir, 8w, sa7in, Dan. sand, 
Bkr. sat, sant, real, genuine, present, being ; projierly p, 
pr. from a root moaning, to be, Skr. as, L. e.sse ; also akin 
to Goth, stmjis true, Or. Skr. satya. V9- Cf. 

Absent, Am, Essence, Is, Soothe, Suttee.] 1. True; 
faithful; trustworthy. or »SVof.] 

The Beiitoncc [meaning] of it sooth is, out of doubt. Chaucer, 
That shall 1 sooth (said he) to you declare. iSpenscr. 

2> Pleasing ; delightful ; sweet. [7?.] 

The mjothest shepherd that ever piped on plains. Milton. 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd. Kents. 

Sooth, n. [AS. sbS. See Sooth, «.] 1. Truth ; 

reality. [Arc/micJ 

The sooth ia this, the cut fell to the knight. Chaucer. 

In sooth, I know not why 1 am bo nad. Shak. 

In good sooth. 

Its mystery is love, ita meaning youth. Longfellow. 

2. Augury; prognostication. [06.?.] 

The stxithe of bird.s by boating of their wingi. .Spenser. 

3. Blandishment; cajolery. [Obs.] Shak. 

Soothe V. i. [imp. S: p. p. Soothed (sootiid) ; 

p> pr. &vb. n. Soothing.] [Originally, to assent to ns 
true; OE. soi^ifn to verify, AS. to prove the 

truth of, to hoar witness. See Booth, a.] 1. To assent 
to os true. [0/>j.] 2'estament of lA>ve. 

2. To assent to ; to comply witli ; to gratify ; to humor 
by compliance ; to please with blandishments or soft 
words ; to flatter. 

Good, my lord, soothe him, let liim take the fellow. Shak. 
I 've tried the force of every renRon on him. 

Soothed and cnrcBged, been uugry, soothed again. Addison. 

3. To assuage ; to mollify ; to calm ; to comfort ; as, 
to soothe a crying child ; to soothe one’s sorrows. 

MuRie hath charms to sofithe the savage bren«t. 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak, Congreve. 

'Phough the Bound of Fame 
May for a moment soothe, it can not slake 
'I'he fever of vuin longing. liyron. 

Syn.-' To soften ; assuage ; allay ; compose ; mollify ; 
tranqnllizp; pacify ; mitigate. 


Sooth'er (scbth^r), n. One who, or that wliich, 
soothes. 

Sooth'fost^ (sSSth'fAste), a. [Sooth fast, that is, 
fast or firm with respect to truth.] Firmly fixed in, or 
founded upon, the truth; true; genuine; real; also, 
truthful ; faithful. [Archaic] — 8ooth'llist^aeM« n. 
[Archaic] In very soothfaMness.** Chaucer, 

Why do not you . . . bear leal and soathfatit evldencr in her 
behalf, as yc may with a clear conecienoe I Sir H'. Scott. 

8o0th'^aBt^ adv. Soothly ; really ; in fact. [Archaic] 
I care not if the pomps you show 
Bo what they soothfast appear. Emerson. 

8ooth'lng (sCRith^Ing), a. & n. from Bootrb, v. 

800 th'lng-iy, adv. In a soothing manner. 

800 thly (sooth'iy), adv. In truth; truly; really; 
verily. [Obs.] “Tfoo/A/y for to say.” Chaucer. 

SoOth^neM, n. Truth ; reality. [06r.] Chaucer. 

Booth'My' (-s50* V. i. [Sooth -f sap; properly, to 
say truth, tell the truth.] To foretell ; to predict. ” You 
cm not soothsay." Shak. " Old soothsaying Glaucub' 
spoil.” Milton. 


8ooUl'8ay% n. 1. A true saying ; a proverb ; a proph- 
Obs.] ” 




Spenser. 


Obs.^ 

•monr portent. [065.] 

God turn the same to good soothsay. Spenser. 
8ooUl'8ay^er (-sj/er), n. 1. One who foretells events 
by the art of soothsaying ; a prognosticator. 

2. (Zodl.) A mantis. 

Booth'MSY'ii^gi n. 1. A true saying ; truth. [065.' 

2. The act of one who soothsays; the foretelling 6\ 
events ; the art or practice of making predictions. 

A damsel, possessed with a spirit of divination . . . wlilch 
brought her masters much gain by soothsaying. Acts xvi. 16. 

3. A prediction ; a prophecy ; a prognostication. 
Divinations and soothsayings and dreamR are vain. 

Ecclus. xxxiv. 6 . 

Soot^-neM (sdbt'T-nBs or s5bt'-), n. The quality or 
state of being sooty ; fuliginousness. Johnson. 

Soot'ish, a. Sooty. Sir T. Proicne. 

^ Soot'y (-3^), a. [( lompar. Sootier (-T-8r) ; mtperl. 
Sootiest.] [AS. sdtig. See Soot.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to soot ; producing soot ; soiled by soot. “ Fire of sooty 
coal.” Milton. 

2. Having a dark brown or black color like soot ; fu- 
liginous; dusky; dark. “The grisly legions that troop 

under the sooty flag of Acheron.” Milton. 

Booty albatross (Zodl.). an albatross (Phabetria fulim- 
nosa) found chiefly in the Pacific Ocean; - called also 
nellie. Booty tom (Zodl.), a tern (Sterna fuliginosa) 
found chiefly in tropical seas, 

800 t^t u. i. To black or foul with soot, [if.] 

Sootied with noisome smoke. Chapman. 

Sop (s5p), n. [OE. sop, soppe; akin to AS. sUpan to 
sup, to sip, to drink, 1). sop sop, G. suppe soup, Icel. 
soppa sop. See Sup, t. t., and cf. Sour.] 1. Anything 
steeped, or dipped and softened, In any liquid ; especially, 
something dipjwd In broth or liquid food, and intended 
to be eaten. 

He it is to whom I nhall give a sop, when I have dipped it. 

Jorai xiii. 2G. 

Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate more thon 
wine itself. Baron. 

The bounded watera 

Should lift their bosoms higher tliiin the shores, 

And make a sop of oil this Bulid globe. Shak. 

2. Anything given to pacify ; — so called from the sop 
given to Cerberus, os related in mythology. 

All nature is not cured witli a sop. L' Estrange. 

3. A thing of little or no value. [065.] P. Ploxcman. 
Sops In wine (Hot.), an old name ol the clove pink, al- 
luding to its having been used to flavor wine. 

Garlands of roses and sops in wine. Sj>en!ier. 
— Bops of wlno (Dot.), an old European variety of appte. 
of a yullow and red color, shading to deep rod ; — called 
also sopsavine, and red shropsavine. 

8op, T. /. [imp. & p. p. Bopped (sbpt) ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Sopping,] To steep or dip in any liquid. 

8op6 (sop), n. See Soap. [O 65 .] 

8oph (s5f), n. [Pfig. Univ.) A contraction of Soph 
I 8 TER. [Colloq.] 

8opli, n, (Ainer. Colleges) A contraction of Sopho- 
more. [Colloq.] 

8o^phi (sS'fl), n. ; pi. Sophie (-fTz). See Supi. 

Sop^ 'lo (sbf'lk), 1 a. [Or. cro<[>nt6v, fr. aotf>6^ wise, 
8op]l'10-ld (-T-knl), ) wisdom.] Teaching wis- 
dom. [065.] S. liarru. 

So-pnlmr (sft-fim' or sft-fS'mc), n. [OF. sojfimc, so- 
phisme.] Sophism. [065.] 

I trow ye study aboutc some snphime. Chaucer. 
8opb'l8m (sQf'Tz’m), n. [F. sophisme, L. sophisnw, 
fr. Gr. <rd(f>i(rfxa, fr. <roi>CC^iu to make wise, to 

be or become wise, to play the sophist, fr. (rotf>6^ wise.] 
The doctrine or mode of reasoning practiced by a soph- 
ist ; hence, any fallacy designed to deceive. 

Wljen a falno argument puts on the appearance of a true one, 
then it is properly called a sophism, or “fallacy.” I. IFatts. 

I,ot us first rid ourselves of sophisms, those of depraved men, 
and those of hearllcHs philonophers. /• Taylor. 

Sopb^ist, n. [F. sophiste, L. aophistes, fr, Gr. <roi^i- 
0 x 179 . See Sophism.] 1. One of a class of men who 
taught eloquence, piiilosopliy, and ])olitics in ancient ' 
Greece ; especially, one of those who, by their fallacious 
but plausible reasoning, puzzled inquirers after truth, 
weakened the faith of the people, and drew upon them- 
selves general hatred and contempt. 

Many of the Sophists cloubtlcse cared not for truth or morality, 
and merely professed to teach how to make the worse appear 
the better reason » but there seems no reason to hold that they 
were a special class, teaching special opinions ; even Bocrates 
and Plato were Hometimes styled Sophists. Liddell ct Srott. 

2. Hence, an impostor in argument; a captious or fal- 
lacious reasmier. 

Soph'l 8 t-er (sSf'Tst-cr), w. 1. A sophist. 8 o(( Soph- 
ist . [(fhs,\ Hooker. 


2. {Eng. Univ.) A student who is advanced beyond 
the first year of his residence. 

The entire course at the university consists of 
three years and one term, during which the students have 
the titles of first-year men, or freshmen ; second-year 
men, or junior sophs or sophislers ; third-year men, or 
senior sophs or sophiaters ; and, in the lost term, ques- 
Honists, with reference to the approaching examination. 
In the older American colleges, the junior and senior 
classes were originally called, and in some of them are 
still called, yunior sophisters and senior sophisters. 

SopbfLlt-er (sbf'Ist-Sr), v. (. To maintain soph- 
istry, or by a fallacious argument. [Obs.] Cobham, 
8o>pbii'tlc («6-fTs'tTk), I a. [L. sophuticus, Gr. <ro- 
80 -pblB'tl 0 -^ (-tT-k«l), ) ^Ltrruios •* cf. F. sophis- 
tiqne.] Of or pertaining to a sophist ; embodying soph- 
istry ; fallaciously subtile ; not sound. 

His argument . . . ia altogether Ropliwlirol. Macaulay 

~8o-pbl8^tlo-Bl-ly, odu. — So-pbis'tio-al-neM, n. 

8o-pbl8'tl-oate (-tT-kat), v. i. [inip. & p, p. Sophie- 
TioATED (-ka'tfid) ; p. pr. &. vb. n. Sophisticating.] [LL. 
sophisiicatus, p. p. of sophisticare to sopliisticato.] To 
render worthless by admixture; to adulterate; to dam- 
age ; to pervert ; as, to sophisticate wine. Howell. 

To sojihisticafe the undcratanding. Southey. 

Yet Biitlor professeB to stick to plain facts, not to sophisticate, 
not to refine. if* Arnold. 

They pnrehage but sophisticated ware. Dryden. 

Syn. — To adulterate ; debase ; corrupt ; vitiate. 
8o-phlB'tl-oate (sft-fTs'tl-kit), 1 a. Adulterated ; not 
8o-pbls'tl-oa^ted (-kS^tSd), / pure ; not genuine. 
So truth, while only one supplied the stiito, 

Grew scarce and dear, and yet sophisticate. Dryden. 
80 -pbl 8 ''ti-€A'ti 011 (-kS'shflu), n. [Cf. LL. sophistica- 
tio, F. sophistication.] Tlio act of sophisticating ; adul- 
teration ; as, the sophistication of drugs. Doyle. 

80 -pbi 8 'ti- 0 a't 0 r (-ka^tSr), n. One who sophisticates. 
80 ra'Ult-ry (sSf'Ist-ry ), n. [OE. snphistrie, OF. sophis- 
terie^ 1. Tho art or process of reasoning ; logic. [G6.<.] 
2. The practice of a sophist ; fallacious reasuuiug ; 
reasoning soimd in appearance only. 

The juggle of sophistry consists, for the most part, in UBinc a 
word in one scubc in the premise, and in another sense la tiio 
conclusion. Coleridge. 

8 yn, — See Fallacy. 

8opb'0-more (sSf'ft-mSr), n. [Probably fr. soph or 
sophtster -I Gr. pupot foolish. Tim word was probably 
introduced into the United States at an early date, from 
the University of Cambridge, England. Among the cant 
terms at that university, as given in the Gradus ad Can- 
tabrigiam, we find Soph-Mor as “ tho next distinctive 
appellation to Freshman,” but the terra has now ahuost 
ceased to be known at the English university from 
whence it came.] One belonging to the second of the 
four clasBOB hi an American college, or one next above a 
freshman. [Formerly written also sophimof'e,] 
80 ph'' 0 -I 110 rl 0 (s5f''?>-m5r'Tk), I a. Of or pertaining 
SOpb^O-mor'lc-al (-I-kol), f to a sopliomorc ; ro- 
sembling a sophomore ; hence, pretentious ; lulliited in 
style or maimer ; os, .mphomoric affectation. [ V. *S’.] 
So-pbo'ra (86-f5'rA), n. [Ar. ^ufair.] (Dot.) (a) A 
gonus of leguminous plants. (6) A tree (Sophora Japo- 
nica) of Eastern Asia, resembling tho (;ommon locust ; 
occasionally planted for ornament in the United Status. 
Bopb'ta (sof'tA), n. See Softa. 

Bo'pite (sS'pIt), t'. t. [L. sopitus, p. p. of sopire to 
put to sleep ; akin to sopor a sleeping draught, a heavy 
sleep.] To lay asleep ; to put to sleep ; to (piiet. [G 65 ,] 
The king'B declaration for the sopiting of all Arminian here- 
sies. Fuller. 

8o-pi^on (s^-pTsh^Qu), n. The act of putting to sloop, 
or the state of being put to sleep ; sleep. [065.] 

Dementation and sopition of reason. Sir T. liroume. 

II Bo'por (s5'p5r), n. [L.] (Med.) Profound sleep 
from which a person can lie roused only with difllculty. 

8 op' 0 -rat 0 (sbp'A-rnt), t». t. [L. soporatus, p. p. of 
soporare to put to sleep, fr. sopor a heavy sleep.] To 
lay or put to sleep ; to stupefy. [O 65 .] Cud worth. 

Bop'o-rlf'ar-ona (-rTf'Sr-fis), a. [L. soporifer; sopor 
a heavy sleep -f /tfrre to bring.] Causing sleep; som- 
niferous ; soporific. “<S'o/>or\/erow5 medicine.” Swift. 
— Sop'o-rif^er-oua-ly, adv. — Sop^o-rU^er-ou8-neBB,‘n. 

Soi^O-rll'lo (-Ik; 277), a. [L. sopor a heavy sleep 
(akin to somnns sleep) -t-/flcfrc to make. Bee Somwo- 
LENX, Fact.] Causing sleep ; tending to cause sleep ; 
BOporiferouB ; as, the soporific virtues of opium. 

Sim. — Somniferous ; narcotic; opiate; anodyne. 
Bop^o-ril^lo, n. A medicine, drug, plant, or other 
agent that has tho quality of induchig sleep ; a narcotic. 
Sop'o-rOBO^ (sSp/ft-ros'), 1 a. [From Sopor ; cf. L. 
80 p' 0 -r 0 U 8 (s6p'6-rlis), ) soporus, fr. sopor a heavy 
sleep, F. somreux.] Causing sleep ; sleepy. 

Sop'por (-pJlr), n. One who sops. Johnson. 

Sop'py (-pj^)» «• Soaked or saturated with liquid or 
moisture ; very wet or sloppy. 

It [Yarmouth] looked ratlier spongy and soppy, Dickens. 
So'pra (sS'prA), adv. [It., from L. supra above.] 
(Mus.) Above; Irefore; over; upon. 

Bo-j^a^nUlt (sft-prU'nYst), n. (Mus,) A treble singer. 
So-pra'no (-uft), 71 . ; pi. E. Sopranos (-nSz), It. So- 
prani (-n5). [It., fr. soprano Buperior, highest, fr. sopra 
above, L. supra. See Sovereign.] (pjtis.) («) The 
treble ; the highest vocal register ; the liighest kind of 
female or boy’s voice ; the upper part In harmony for 
mixed voices. (6) A singer, commonly a woman, with a 
treble voice. 

SopB'a-vlne (BbpB'&-vin), n. Boo Sops of wine, under 
Sop. 

Bo^ra (slFrA), n. {Zodl.) A North American rail {Por- 
zana Carolina) common in tho Eastern United States. 
Its back is golden brown, varied with black and white, 
the front of tho head and throat black, the breast ana 
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■IdM of the head and neck alateH^olored. Called alao 

Ame7'ican rail^ Carolina 
raily Carolina crakcy conv> 
mon rally tora rail, soreOy 
meadow ohickeUy and orto^ 

^^^Klng lorat the Florida gal- 

Sor'anoe (» Sr'ons or aor'-), 

Sorb (adrb), n. [I?, sorbus 
the tree, sorbum the fruit : 
cf. F. sorbe. See Serviob 
TK^.] (Hot.) (a) The wild g 
aervice tree {Pyi'us torrni- Carolina), 

nalis) of Europe; also, the 
rowan tree. (6) The fruit of these trees. 

Sorb apple, the fruit of the sorb, or wild service tree. — 
Borb tree, the wild service tree. 

Sor^bate (sOr'bfit), 71 . [Of. F. sorbate. See Sorbic.] 
{C/ierii.) A salt of sorbic acid. 

Sor be-la'oloilt (sfJr^bS-fa'shent), a. [L. aorbere to 
suck in, absorb -j- facienSy p. pr. of /accre to make.] 
(Med.) Producing absorption. — n. A medicine or sub- 
stance which produces absorption. 

Sorb'ent (sdrb'ent), n. [L. sorbeyiSy p. pr. of sorbere 
to suck in, to absorb.] An absorbent, [i?,] 

Sor'bet (sdr'bCt), n. [F. soi'bet or It. sorbetio or Sp. 
sorbctCy from the same source as E. sherbet. See Shkr- 
HKT.] A kind of beverage ; slierbet. Smollett. 

Sornillo (sOr'bIk), a. [Cf. F. sorbique. See Sorb.] 
{Chem.) Pertaining to, or obtained from, the rowan tree, 
or sorb ; specifically, designating an acid, C„H7.C03H, of 
the acetvlone series, found in the unripe berries of this 
tree, and extracted as a white crystalline substance. 

Sor'blle (-hll), a. [L. sorbUiSy it. sorbere to suck in, 
to drink down.] Fit to bo drunk or sipped. [f)6«.] 

SorHllln (-bln), n. {Chem.) An unferment^le sugar, 
isomeric with glucose, found in the ripe berries of the 
rowan tree, or sorb, and extracted as a sweet white 
crystalline substance ; — called also mountain-ash sugar. 

Sor'blte (‘bit), w. [L. jortwj service tree.] {Cheni.) 
A sugarlike substance, isomeric with mannito and dul- 
cite, found with sorbin in the ripe berries of the sorb, 
and extracted as a sirup or a white crystallino sub* 
stance. — Sor-blt'lo (s8r-bTt'Tk), a. 

Sor-bPtion (sOr-blsb/fin), n. [L. sorbitio.} The act 
of drinking or sipping. [O65.] 

8or-bon^l0-al (-bCn'T-kal), a. Belonging to the Sor- 
bonne or to a Sorbonist. Bale. 

SornDon-lflt (s8r'bBn-Tat), n. [F. sorboniste.'] A doc- 
tor of the Sorbontiey or theological college, in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, founded by Robert do Sorbon. A. D. 
1252. It was suppressed in tl\e Revolution of 1789. 

Soi/oer-er (-ser-er), n. [Cf. F. .sorcier. Bee Sorobry.] 
A conjurer ; an enchanter ; a magician. Bacon. 

Pharaoh also called the wlee men and the sorcerers. Ex. vii. 11. 

Sor'oer-aiB, n. A female sorcerer. 

Sor^oer-ing, n. Act or practice of using sorcery. 

Sor^OOr-OUB (*fla), Of or I)ertaining to sorcery. 

8or'oer-y (-y), n. ; pi. Boroeries (-Tz). [OE. sorcerity 
OF. sorcenCy tv. OF. F. sorcier a sorcerer, LL, sortia- 
nusy fr. L. .7orSy sortisy a lot, decision by lot, fate, des- 
tiny. Seo Sort, n.] Divination by tho assistance, or 
supposed assistance, of evil spirits, or the power of com- 
manding evil spirits ; magic ; necromancy ; witchcraft ; 
enchantment. 

Adder's wisdom I have learned, 

To fence my ear against thy sm eeties. Milton. 

8orfl (s5rd or sfird), n. Seo Sward, [ii.] Milton. 

II 8or'de8 (fiOr'dez), n. [L., fr. sordere to be dirty or 
foul.] Foul matter ; excretion ; dregs ; filthy, useless, 
or rejected matter of any kind ; specifically {Med.), the 
foul matter that collects on the teeth and tongue in low 
fevers and other conditions attended with great vital 
depression. 

Sor'det (-d5t), 71. [See Sordine.] {Mas.) A sordine. 

8or'dld C-dTd), a. [L. sordid us, fr. sordere to be filthy 
or dirty ; probably akin to E. swart : cf. F. sordide. See 
Swart, a.] 1 . Filthy; foul; dirty. [Ofci.] 

A snrdujgod ( down from his hoary elun 
A longth of heard debcends, uiicouibcd, unclean. Drydcn. 

2 . Vile ; base ; gross ; mean ; ns, vulgar, sordid mor- 
tals. “ To scorn tho so7(lid world.” Milt07i. 

3. Meanly avaricious ; covetous ; niggardly. 

lie may bo old. 

And yet not sordiil, who rcfuKCB gold. .Sir J. Denham. 

Sor-dld'l-ty (s8r-dld'l-t3^), n. Sordidnoss. [Obs.} 

8or'dld-ly (sOr'dld-l]^), adv. In a sordid mamior. 

8 or'did-neB8, 71 . The quality or state of being sordid. 

801/dllie (sfir'dTu or -den ; 277), n. (It. sordino, sor- 
dino, from sordo deaf, dull-sounding, L. surdus. Bee 
Surd.] {Mus.) Seo Damper, and 5th Mute. 

8ore (s5r), a. [F. saurc, .7ore, sor ; faucon sor a sore 
falcon. Bee Sorrel, «.] Reddish brown ; sorrel, [if.] 

Bora falcon, (/foi)/.) Seo Sore, ri., 1. 

Sore, n. 1 . (Zoul.) A young hawk or falcon in tho 
first year. 

2 . {Zo'dl.) A young buck In the fourth year. See 
the Note under Buck. 

Sore, a. lCompa7\ Sorer (-Sr) ; superl. Sorest.] 
[OE. sor, sar, AS. sdr ; akin to D. zeer, OS. & OHG. 
set', G. sehr very, loel. jSrr, Sw. sdr, Goth, sair pain. 
Cf. Sorry.] 1 . Tender to tho touch ; suBceptible of 
pain from pressure ; inflamed ; painful ; — said of the 
body or its parts ; as, a sore hand. 

2. Fig. : Sensitive ; tender ; easily pained, grieved, or 
vexed ; very susceptible of irritation. 

Malice and hatred are very fretting and vexatiout, and apt to 
moke our minds sore and uneasy. Tillotson. 

3, Severe ; afiliotive ; distressing ; as, a sore disease ; 

sore evil or calamity. ” Sore distraction.” Shak. 


4. Criminal; wrong; evil. [Obs.] Shak. 

Bon throat (Med.), Inflammation of the throat and ton- 
sils ; pharyngitis. Bee Ctnanche. — Malignant, tnesraUd, 
or Pntrld, sore throat. Bee Angina, and under Putrid. 

Sore (sCr), n. [OE. sor, sar, AB. sdr. See Bore, a.] 

1. A place in an animal body where the akin and flesh 
are ruptured or bruised, so as to be tender or paiuful ; 
a painful or diseased ph^e, such as an ulcer or a boil. 

The dogs come and lioked hit sores. Luke xvi. 21. 

2 . Fig. : Grief ; affliction ; trouble ; difficulty. Chaucer. 

I see plainly where his sore lies. Sir W. Scott. 

Gold sort, (i/lfd.) Seo under Cold, n. 

Sore, adv. [AS. sare. See Sorb, a.] 1. In a soro 
manner ; with pain ; grievously. 

Thy hand preaieth mo sore. Ps, zxxviii. 2. 

2 . Greatly ; violently ; deeply. 

[Hannah] prayed unto the Lord and wept sore, 1 Sam. i. 10. 

Sore sighed the knight, who this long sermon heard. Drydcn. 

II 80-lVdl-a (s8-rSMT-&). n., pi. of Soredium. 

So-re'dl-ato (-4t), a. (Bot.) ^ 

Boredilferous. 

Boi^e-dU'or-OlUl (sSr/^-dlf^r- 
fis), or So-re^dl-U'er-ooB (s8> 

r5^dI-IPSr-Qa),a. [/Scored turn -f- I 

-ferous."] (Bot.) l^aring sore- 

dia; sorediate. Soredia. 

II So-re'dl-nm (sd-rS^dT-ttm), 
n. ; pi. Soredia (-A). [NL., fr. Gr. <rwpos a heap.] {Bot.) 
A patch of granular l^iea on tho surface of the thallus 
of lichens. 

So'roe (sS'rB), «. (Zo‘dl.) Same as Bora. 

Soroliead^ (sor'hBd/), «. One who is disgruntled by 
a failure in politics, or the like. [SUmg, U. A’.] 

Sore^on (-h3n), n. [Corrupted from sojouim, Scot. 
soiome, 8om.'\ Formerly, In Ireland, a kind of servile 
tenure which subjected tho tenant to maintain his chief- 
tain gratuitously whenever he wislied to indulge in a 
revel. Spenser. 

Sor'd (sSr'Sl), n. [A diminutive. Bee Sorb reddish 
brown.] 1. {Zo'dl.) A young buck in tho third year. 
Seo the Note under Buck. Shak. 

2. A yellowish or reddish brown color ; sorrel. 

Sorely (sor'lj^l, adv. Ju a sore manner ; grievously ; 
painfully ; as, to be sorely afHioted. 

II So-ro'ma (si-re'mA), n. [NL., fr. Gr. aup6( a heap.] 
(Bot.) A heap of camels belonging to one flower. 

Sore'neSB (sSr^nes), n. The quality or state of being 
sore ; tenderness ; painfulneas ; as, the soreness of a 
wound ; tho soreness of an affliction. 

II So'raz (sS'rSks), n. [L., a shrew.] {Zool.) A ge- 
nus of small Insectivora, including the common snrews. 

Sor'ghe (sDr'gt), n. {Zool.) The three-bearded rock- 
ling, or whlstlefish. IFrov. A’no.] 

Sor'glmill (sfir'ghm), n. [NL., probably of Chinese 
origin.] (Bot.) (a) A genus of grasses, properly limited 
to two species. Sorghum HaUpense, the Arabian millet, 
or Johnson grass (seo Johnson grabs), and S. vulgare. the 
Indian millet (see l7idian millety under Indian). ( 0) A 
variety of Sorghum vulgare, grown for its saccharine 
juice ; the Chinese sugar cane. 

Sor'fO Gg8), n. [Cf. It. sorgo. See Sorohum.] {Bot.) 
Indian millet and its varieties. See Sorghum. 

II ScFrl (sS'ri), n.ypl. ot Bobus. 

So'rl-olna (sS'rl-sm), a. [L. soricinus, fr. sor ex a 
shrew.] {Zodl.) Of or pertaining to the Shrew family 
(Soricidse) ; like a shrew in form or habits ; as, the sort- 
cine bat {Glossophaga soricina). 

So-rl'tM (sS-ri'tiz), n. [L., from Or. trcupeiTTjv (sc. 


avWoyi<rtJL6i), proporlv, heaped up (bonce, a heap of syl- 
logisms), fr. (nujpd; a heap.] {Logic) An abridged form 
of stating a series of syllogisms in a series of proposi- 


tions BO arranged that the predicate of each one that pre- 
cedes forms the subject of each one that follows, and the 
conclusion unites the subject of the first proposition with 
the predicate of the last proposition, os in the following 
example : — 

Tho soul is a thinking agent ; 

A thinking agent can not be severed into parts ; 

That which can not be severed can not be destroyed ; 

Therefore tho soul can not be destroyed. 

When the series is arranged In the reverse order, 
it IS called the Gocleninn sorites, from Gocleuius, a phi- 
losopher of the sixteenth century. 

Deitmctivs sorites. See under Destructive. 

So-rlt'lc-al (sS-rTt'T-krtl), a. Of or pertaining to a so- 
rites ; resembling a sorites. 

80m (sSrn), V. i. [See Soeehon.] To obtrude one’s 
self on another for bod and board. [Acof,] Sir W. Scott. 

Som'er (-Sr), n. One who obtrudes liluiself on an- 
other for bed and board. [A’cof.] JDe Quincey. 

So-riFral (sft-rS'ral), a. [L. soror sister : cf. F. soro- 
1 ro/.] Relating to a sister ; sisterly. [JR.J 

So-ror'1-cide (sS-rttr'I-ald ; 277), n. [L. .toroHcida, 

I and sororicidium ; soror a sister -f- caedere to kill.] The 
I murder of one’s sister ; also, one who murders or kills 
one’s own sister. Johnson. 

So-ro'rlza (s8-r5'rlz or 85'r8r-Iz), v. i. [L. jyoror, so- 
roriSy a sister.] To associate, or hold fellowship, as sis- 
ters ; to have ^terly feelings ; — analogous to fratemixe. 
[Becent & B.l 

So-ro'siS (sd-rS'sYs), n. [NL. See Bororizb.] A 
woman’s club; an association of women, [f/. A.] 

li So-nFllS, n. [NL., fr. Gr. awp^ a heap.] {Bot.) A 
fleshy fruit formed by the oonsoUdation of many Hewers 
with their receptacles, ovaries, etc., as the breadfruit, 
mulberry, and pineapple. 

Bor'rage (sor'rAJ; 481, n. [Cf. Sorrel, n.l The 
blades of green wheat or barley. [Obs.] Bailey. 

Sor'rAllM (-raus), n. Same as Boranoe. [O&a.] 

Sor'nl (-rel), a. [F. saur^saure, OF. sor, sore, prob- 
ably of Teutonic ori^ ; of. D. zoor dry, LO. soar ; the 
meaning probably coming from the color of dry leaves. 


Bee SlAli. a.y and of. Sorel.] Of a yellowish or reddish 
brown color ; as, a .wrrel horse. 

Sor'rol (sOr'rM), n. A yellowish or reddish brown 
color. 

Sor'rel, n. [F. .surelle, fr. stir sour, fr. OHG. sfir 
sour. Bee Sour.] {Bot.) One of various plants having 
a sour juice ; especially, a plant of the genus Ruinex, 
as Itumex Acetosa, liumex Acetosella, etc. 

Mountain sorrel. (Bot.) See under Mountain. — Red sor- 
rel. {Bot.) A malvaoeouB plant (//(hi.trn;! Sabdarijfa) 
whose acid calyxes and capsules are used In the West In- 
dies for m ak i n g tarts and acid drinks, {b) A troublesome 
weed {Rumex Acetosella), also called sheep sorrel. — Balt 
of sorrel (Chetn.), blnoxalate of potassa; — so called be- 
cause obtained from the juice of Ruitiex Aceto-tella, or 
Ruinex A ce/oao. —Sorrel tree (Bot.), a small ericaceoua 
tree {Oxydendrumarborenm) •whoxe leaves resemble those 
of the poach and have a sour taste. It is common along 
the Alleghanies. Colled also sout'wood. ~ Wood sorrel 
{But.), any plant of the genua Oxolis. 

Sor-ron'to work' (sfSr-rSu'tft wfirk'). Ornamental 
work, mostly carved fretwork In ollvowood, decorated 
with inlay, made at or near Sorrento, Italy. Hence, 
more rarely, jig-saw work and the like done anywhere. 
Sor'rl-ly (s? r'rl-iy), adv. In a sorry manner ; poorly. 
Thy pipe, 0 Pan, shall help, though 1 sing norrily. 

JSir P. Sidney. 

Sor'rl-neBS, n. The quality or state of being sorry. 
Soi/row (sbr'rft), n. [OK. sorwe, sorewe, sor^c, AB. 
sorg, so7'h ; akin to D. zoi'g care, anxiety, OH. .swga, 
Olm. sorga, soraga, suorga^ Q. .targe, leel., Sw., & Dan. 
sorg, Goth, saurga; of unknown origin.] The uneasi- 
ness or pain of mind which is produced by tho loss of 
any good, real or supposed, or by diaap)>oiritinent in tho 
expectation of good ; grief at having suffered or occa- 
sioned evil ; regret ; unhappiness ; sadness. Milton. 

How great asorroxv suffercth now Arcite I Chaucer. 
The safe aud general antidote against sorrow is employment. 

Rambler. 

Syn. — Grief; unhappiness; regret; sadness: heavi- 
ness ; mourning ; affliction. See Affliction, and Griev. 

Sor'row, v. /. [imp. &p. p. Sorrowed (-r8d) ; p. pr. 
& vh. n. Sorrowing.] [OE. sorouen, .tortven, sorhen, 
AS. sorgian; akin to Goth, saurgan. See Sorrow, n.J 
To feel pain of mind in consequence of evil experienced, 
feared, or done ; to grieve ; to be sad ; to be sorry. 

Sorrowing most of all . . , that they should seo his face no 
more. Actsxx..^. 

I deaire no man to sorrow for me. Sir J. Hayward. 
Sor'rowed (-rdd), a. Accompanied with sorrow ; sor- 
rowful. [05 a.] Shak. 

Sor'row-ful (-rfi-fyl), a. [OE. sonveful, AS. sorg/ul.] 

1 . Full of sorrow ; exhibiting sorrow ; sad ; dejected ; 

distressed. “This «onoR>/7/ 1 prisoner.” Chaucer. 

My Boul ia exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. Matt. xxvi. S8. 

2 . Producing sorrow ; exciting grief ; mounilul ; lam- 
entable ; grievous ; os, a suirouful accident. 

Syn. — Sad; mournful; dismal; disconsolate: drear; 
dreary ; grievous ; lamentable ; doleful ; distressing. 

— Sor'row-lul-ly, adr. — Sor'row-ful-nesB, n. 
Sor'row-leSB, a. Free from sorrow. 

Sor'ry (-rj), a. [Compar. Sorrier (-rT-Sr); superl. 
Sorriest.] [OE. .soty, sary, AS. sdrig, fr. sar, n., sore. 
Bee Bore, 71 . Ar a. The original sense was, painful ; hence, 
miserable, sad.] 1 . Grieved for the loss of some good; 
pained for some evil ; feeling regret ; — now generally 
used to express light grief or afliiction, but formerly 
often used to express deeper feeling. ” I am sorry for 
my sins.” Piers Plowman. 

Ye were made son-^/ after u godly manner. 2 ('or. vil. 0. 
I am sorry for thcc, friend < 't is the duke's pleasuro. Shak. 

She entered, were he lief or sony. Sjienser. 

2 . Melancholy ; dismal ; gloomy ; moumfuL Spenser. 

All full of chirking waa this son-]/ place. Chaveet'. 

3. Poor ; mean ; worthless; as, a soTry excuse. ” With 
sorry grace. ’ ’ Chaucer 

Cheokg of sorry grain will serve. Milton. 

Good fruit will iometimeagrow on n sorry tree. Sir W. Scott. 
Syn. — Hurt ; afflicted ; mortified ; vexed ; chagrined ; 
melancholy ; dismal ; poor ; mean ; pitiful. 

II Sore (sDrz), n. ; pi. Sortes (sOr'tez). [L.] A lot ; 
also, a kind of divination by means of lots. 

Bortss Homerica or VlrgUianie (L., Homeric or Virgillan 
lots], a fonn of divination anciently practiced, which (con- 
sisted in taking the first passage on which tlm eye fell, 
upon opening a volume of Homer or Virgil, or a passage 
drawn from an um in which several were deposited, as 
indicating future events, or the proper course to bo pur- 
sued. In later times the Bible was used for tho same 
purpose by Christians. 

Sort (sOrt), fi. [F. .sort, L. .sors, sortis. See Sort 
kind.] Chance ; lot ; destiny. [055.] 

By aveuture, or sort, or cas [chuiicL]. CAaucer. 
I.ot blockish Ajax draw 

The sort to fight with Hector. Shak. 

Sort, n. [F. .sorte (cf. It. sorta, sorte), from L. sors, 
soiiis, a lot, part, probably akin to .wrrrr to connect. 
Bee Series, and cf. Assort, Consort, Resort, Sorcery, 
^RT lot.] 1 . A kind or species ; any number or collec- 
tion of individual persons or things characterized by the 
same or like qualities ; a class or order ; as, a sort ot 
men ; a sort of horses ; a sort of trees ; a sort of poems. 

2 . Manner ; form of being or acting. 

Which for my part I covet to perform. 

In sort act through tho world I did proclaim. Spenser. 
Flowers, iu such sort worn, can neither bo smelt nor aecn 
well by those that wear them. Hooker. 

1 *11 deceive you in another sort. Shak. 

To Adam In what sort 

Shall I appear F Milton. 

1 shall not be wholly without praise, If in some sorf I have 
copied hie style. Dryden. 

3. Condition above the vulgar ; rank. [05s.] Shak. 

4. A chance group ; a company of persons who happen 
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to be tOffether ; a troop ; also, an aaaemblag© of animali. 
\Obs.'\ A sort of sliephordB.” Spenser. “A sort of 
•teers.” Spenser. “A jorf of doves.” Dryden. ‘‘A 
#or/ of rogues. ” Massinger. 

A boy, a child, and wo a sort of us, 

Vowed against his voyage. Chapman. 

6 . A pair; a sot ; a auit. Johnson. 

6. pi. {Prmt.) Letters, figures, points, marks, spaces, 
or quadrats, belonging to a case, separately considered. 

Out of sorts (Print.), with some letters or sorts of t™ 
defi<'ieut or exhausted in the case or font : hence, collo- 
quially, out of order; ill; vexed; disturbed.— To nm 
upon sorts (Print. h to use or require a greater number of 
Bomo particular letters, figures, or marks t^ tl»e regular 
proportion, as, for examine, in making an index. 

Hyn. — Kind ; species ; rank ; condition. — Sort, Kind. 
Kind originally denoted things of the same fainlly, or 
bound together by some natural affinity ; and hence, a 
class. Sort signifies that which constitutes a particular 
lot or parcel, not implying necessarily the idea of affin- 
ity, hut of mere assemblage. The two words are now 
used to a great extent interchangeably, though sort (per- 
haps from its original meaning of lot) sometimes carries 
with it a slight tone of disparagement or contempt, as 
when we say, that sort of people, that .^ort of language. 

As wlien the total kind 
Of birds, in orderly array on wijitr, 

Caine Hiimniotied over Kdcn to receive 

Their names ol thee. ifilton. 

None of nohlo sort 

Would PO offend a vir;{in. Shuk. 


d. A person stuMfted bv excessive drinking 
ual drunkard. ” A brutal sotP* 


; an habit- 
OranvUle. 


That calls th« staring sots to usity wine, lioscomnion. 
Sot (s5t), a. Sottish; foolish; stupid; dull. lObs.'] 
“ Rich, but soV* Marston. 

Sot, V, t. To stupefy; to infatuate ; to besot. [iZ.] 

1 hat® to see a bmve, bold fellow sotted. Dryden. 
Sot, V. i. To tipple to stupidity. [JB.] Goldsmith. 
So^ta-do'an Uft'tirdS'an), a. Botadio. 

So-tftdlo (sft-tKd'Ik), a. Pertaining to, or resembling, 
the lasciviotis compositions of the Greek poet Sotades. 
— n. A Sotadic verse or poem. 

Soto (sdt), a. Sweet. [Objr.] Chancer. Fairfax, 
So'toi Wtei), Bo'ttt (-ttl), o. Subtile. [Obj.] 
SO-tO^rl-oPo-gy (sfl-t5'rT-Cl'*-jy), n. [Or. auTVpia 
safety (from o-iorwpioc saving, (tu»t^o a savior, tru^eiv to 
save) + dogy.'} 1. A discourse op health, or the science 
of promoting and preserving health, 
a. ( Theol!) The do<itrine of salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Sothe (s3th or sS'thfi), a. Sooth. [Objf.] Chaucer. 
So^tlll'ao (sS'thT-itk), ) a. Of or pertaining to Bothis, 
Soth^lo (sStl/Ik), ) the Egyptian name for the 
Dog Star ; takbig its name from the Dog Star ; canicular. 

Sotblac, or gothic, yoar (Chronol.). the Egyptian year 
of ;«)■> days and 6 hours, as distinguished from the Egyp- 
tian imyne year, which contained 3U.') days. The Soihic 
period consists of 1,460 Bothic years, lieing equal to 1,461 
vague years. Oue of these periods ended in July, x. d. 139. 


Sort (sCrt), V. t. limp. & p. p. Sorted; p. pr. & 
vb. 71 . Boetino.] 1. To separate, and place in distinct 
classes or divisions, as things having different qualities: 
as, to .<tort cloths according to their colors ; to sort wool 
or thread according to its fineness. 

RiiyB which differ in rcfrangibility may be parted and aorfed 
from one another. Sir 1. Newton. 

2. To reduce to order from a confused state. Hooker. 

3. To conjoin ; to put together in distribution ; to class. 

SliPllllsh liavc boon, by some of the ancieuta, compared and 

sorted with insects. Paron, 

She sorts things present with things past. Sir J. Daeies. 

4. To choose from a number ; to select ; to cull. 

That he may sort her out a worth}' spouse. Cfuijnnan. 
1 ’ll sort some other time to visit you. .Sfiak. 

6 . To conform; to adapt ; to accommodate. [F.] 

1 pray thee, sort thy heart to patience. Shak. 

Sort, V. i. 1. To join or associate with others, esp. 
with others of the same kind or species ; to agree. 

Nor do metal# only sort and herd with metals In the earth, 
and mineral# with minerals. Woodivitrd. 

The illiherality of parents towards children makes them base, 
and sort with any company. Macon. 

2. To suit ; to fit ; to be in accord ; to harmonize. 

They arc happy whose natures sort with lliclr vocations. Macon. 

Things sort nut to my will. Ilerfiert. 

1 can not tell you precisely how they sorted, .^ir lU. Scott. 

Sort'a-ble (sOrt'it-b’l), a. [Cf. F. sortahle suitable.] 

1. Capable of being sorted. 

2. Suitable; befitting; proper, [0//.?.] Bacon. 

Sort^a-bly, ndv. Suitably. [ObA-. J Colgravr. 

Sort'al (*al), d. Pertaining to a sort. [Obs.] Luckr. 

Sort'anoe (-ans). n. [From Sort, r. t.] Suitable- 

ness; agreement. lObs.'] Shak. 

Soit'er (-Sr), n. One who, or tliat which, sorts. 

II Sorites (sOr'tHz), 7i.,pl. of Sons. 

Sor^tle (sSr'tf; 277), n. [F., fr. sortir to go out, to 
issue, probably fr. L. sortu.<t, for snrrcdus^ p. p. of sur~ 
gere to raise up, to rise up. See Source.] (MU.) The 
sudden issuing of a body of troops, usually small, from a 
besieged place to attack or harass the besiegers ; a sally. 

Sor'tl-Iege (-tT-lCj), n. [F. soidilh/e, fr. L. sors, sur- 
tis, a lot f- legere to gather, to select.] The act or prac- 
tice of drawing lots; divination by drawing lots. 

A woman infamom* for sortilrf/es and witcheries. Sir W. .'icott. 

Sor''tl-le'glOUS (-lo'jfis), a. Pertaining to sortilege. 

Sor-tU'e-gy (-tll'f-jy), n. Sortilege. [iZ.] De Qitiricei/. 

Sor-ll'Uon (-tTsh'nn), n. [L. sorlitw, from sortiri to 
draw or cast lots, fr. .vmw, sort is, a lot.] Selection or 
appointment by lot. [Obs.^ Bp. Hall. 

Sort^ment (sOrt'ment), n. As.sortnient. [Ob.v,] 

II ScKruS ( 6 S'raa),n. ; pi. SoRi{-ri). [ML., fr. Gr. crwpdf 
a heap.] (But.) One of the fruit dots, or small clusters of 
sporangia, on the back of the fronds of feruB. 

Sor'Wd (sfir'wc), n. A u. Borrow. [Ohs.] (Uioucer. 

Sor'we-ful (-ful), a. Sorrowful. [Gh.s-.] Chaucer. 

So'ry (so'ry), n. [l. .'to7'y, Gr. o-wpu.] (Old Mm. 
Chem.) Green vitriol, or some earth impregnated with it. 

SO'-BO' (so'so/), a. [/S’o -f- AO.] Neither very gorsl nor 
very bad ; middling; passable; tolerable; indifferent. 

In some Irifth houBca, where tlilnea are so-so. 

One gammon of bacon hang# up for a bIiow. Goldsmith. 

He (BurnsJ certainly wrote some so-so vereeH to tlio 'I’reo of 


Liberty. iVo' 

80 '-■ 0 ^ d(/r. Tolerably; passably. IL.hnnrs. 

Boss (sSh; 115), V. i. [Cf. Souse.] To fall at once 
into a chair or seat ; to sit lazily. [Ow.] Sicift. 

Boss, V. t. To throw in a negligent or careless man- 
ner;totosfl. [Obs.‘\ Sivi/t. 

SOM, n. 1. A lazy fellow. [ 6 > 6 a .] Cot grave. 

2 . A lieavy fall. IPi'ov. PJng.l^ HaUhcell. 


Boib, n. [See Sesspooi,.] Anything dirty or muddy ; 
% dirty puddle. [Prov. Eng.'] 

I! Soi'te-nu'tO(sf» 8 afi-uCbaS), a. [It.] (3 /wa.) Sus- 

tained ; — applied to a movement or passage the sounds 
of which are to bo sustained to the utmost of the nomi- 
nal value of tho time ; also, to a passage the tones of 
which are to bo sornewliat prolonged or protracted. 

Sot (sSt), n. [F., fr. LL. sotlus ; of unknown origin, 
cf. Ir. sotal pride, soithir proud, or Chald. & NHeb, 
shoteh foolish.] 1. A stupid person; a blockhead; a 
dull fellow ; a dolt. [Obs.] South, 

In Egypt oft has aecn tho sot bow down, 

And reverence oome deified baboon. Oldham. 


fio'tU-te (sS'tTl-te), n. Subtlety. [ObA.] Chaucer. 

Sot'ted (sSt'tSd), a. & p. p. of Sot. Befooled ; de- 
luded ; besotted. [ObJ.] “This sotted priest.” Chaucer. 

Sot'ter-y (-t 8 r-y), n. Folly. [ObA. j Qauden. 

SoVtlsh (-tTsh), a. [From SoT.] Like a sot ; doltish ; 
very foolish ; drunken. 

How ignorant arc sottish prctcudeni to astrology 1 Sw\ft. 

Byn. — Dull ; stupid ; senseless ; doltish ; infatuate. 

— Sot'tisli-ly, adv. — Sot^tlBh-nesB, n. 

II Sorto Vtpoe (aUCiti vS'chi). [it.] 1. (Mas.) With 
a restrained voice or moderate force ; in an undertone. 

2. Spoken low or in an midertone. 

Son (sSb), n. / pi. Sous (sb5z or sob). [F. son, OF. 
sol, from L, solidus a gold coin, in LL., a coin of less 
value. See Sold, n., ^lid, and cf. Sol, Soldo.] An 
old French copper coin, equivalent in value to, and now 
displaced by, tho fivo-contimo piece (gi\, of a franc), which 
is popularly called a sou. 

Sou-a^rl nut' (sob-a'rc nttt'). {Bot.) Tho large edible 
nutlike seed of a tall tropical American tree (Caryocar 
iiuciferum) of the same natural order with tho tea plant ; 

— also called butternut. [Written also sau'arra n«f.] 

II Son'bah (soo'bAl, n. Bee Subah. | 

II Sou'bah-dar (dar), w. See Bubahdae. 

Sou'brette' (seo'br 8 t')» w* [F.] A female servant or 
attendant ; specifioally, as a term of the theater, a lady's 
maid, in comedies, who acts the part of an intrigante ; 
a meddlesome, mischievous female servant or young 
woman. 

Soa'brl'qciet' (sSb'hr^'kH')* n. See Sobriquet. j 

Souoa (sous), 71. Bee 1 st BousR. j 

Souoe, V. t. &. i. See Bouse. [ObA.] Spe7i.'(er. 

S 0 U-(^ 0 ng' (s6b-8h5ng'l, n. [Chin, seoti chong little 
plant or sort?] A kind of black tea of a fine q^uality. 

Sou-dan' (soo-dan'), n. [F.] A sultan. [ObA.j 

Soud'ed (sbbd'fid), Soud'et (-St), a. [See Solder.] 
United ; consolidated ; made firm ; strengthened. [ObA.j 
O martyr iowc/rd for virginity 1 Chaucer. 

Souf'fle (sob'f’l), n. [F.] (Med.) A luurTniiring or 
blowing sound ; os, the uterine soujjle heard over tho 
pregnant uterus. 

Soul'fld (soo'fla), n. [F., fr. sovfflf^ p. p. of souffler 
to puff.] ( Cooke?'!/) A side dish served Iiot from the oven 
at dinner, made of eggs, milk, and flour or other farina- 
ceous substance, beaten till very light, afid flavored with 
fruits, liquors, or essence. 

Sough (sou), 71. A BOW. [ObA.] Chaucer. 

Sough (stlf), n. [EtyiuoL uncertain.] A small drain ; 
an adit. [I’rov. E7ig.'] W. M. Bucha7m7i. 

Sough (siSf; 277), 7i. [Cf. Icel. sugr (in comp.) a 
rushing sound, or 015. swough, swogh, a sound, AS. su o- 
gan to sound, akin to OS. swbgan to rustle. Cf. Surf, 
Swoon, u. i.] 1. The sound produced by soughing ; a 
hollow murmur or roaring. 

The whispering leavea or Bolcmn sough of the forest. IloxvUt. 

2. Hence, a vague rumor or flying report. [ 6 V' 0 f.] 

3. A cant or whining mode of speaking, esjiecially in 

preacliing or paying. [A’coL] Jamieson. 

Sough, V. t. To whistle or sigh, ns the wind. 

Sought (sRt), 'imp. &p. p. of Seek. 

Bouke (sbbk), t>. t. & I, To suck. [ObA.] Chaucer. 

Soul (sol), a. Solo. [ObA.] Chaucer. 

SOlU, V. i. [F. .sofiler to satiate. Boo Son. to feed.] 
To attbril Buitablo suHtenance. [ObA.] irumcr. 

Soul, 71. [OK. soule, saitic, AS. .uitcel, sdwl; akin to 
OFries^ .ule, OR. .seola, D. ziel, G. .seele, OHG. .vc/o, semla, 
Icel. Art/rt, Sw. .sfdl, Dan. sisel, Goth, .miwala ; of uncer- 
tain origin, perhaps akin to L. .saeculinn a lifetime, age 
(cf. Secular).] 1. The spiritual, rational, and immortal 
part m man ; that part of man which enables him to 
think, and which renders him a subject of moral govern- 
ment ; — sometimes, in distinction from the higher na- 
ture, or spirit, of man, the so-called animal soul, that is, 
the seat of life, the sensitive affections and phantasy, 
exclusive of the voluntary and rational powers ; — some- 
times, in distinction from the mind, the moral and emo- 
tional part of man’s nature, the seat of feeling, in dis- 
tinction from intellect ; — sometimes, the intellect only • 
the understanding ; the seat of knowledge, as distin- 
guished from Jteling. In a more general sense, ” an 
animating, separable, surviving entity, the vehicle of 
individual personal existence.” JVfor, 

Tlie eyes of our souls only then begin to we, when our bodllv 
eye# are closing. iow. 


2 . The seat of r«al life or vitality ; the aource of ac- 

tion ; the animating or essential part. “ The liidden saul 
of harmony.” Milton, 

Thou #un, of this great world both eye and oouL Miltm. 

3. The leader ; the inspirer ; the moving spirit ; the 
lioart ; as, the AOtif of on enterprise ; an able general is 
the soul of his army. 

He i# the very soul of bounty 1 ShaJt. 

4. Energy ; courage ; spirit ; fervor ; affection, or any 
other noble manifestation of the heart or moral nature ; 
inherent power or goodness. 

That he wants algebra he must eonfeti ; 

Uut not a soul to give our arms suoce##. Young. 
6 . A human being ; a person ; — >a familiar appellation, 
usually with a qualifying epithet ; as, poor soul. 

Ah cold waters to a thlr«ty soul, so is good new# from a far 
country. P>‘ov. xxv. 3b. 

God forbid so many elmple souls 
Should perish by the sword ! Shak. 

Now mi#tre*B Gilpin (careful soul). Cowper. 

6 . A pure or disembodied spirit. 

That to hi# only Son . . , every soul in heaven 
Shall bend the Kiice. Milton. 

113^ Soul is used in tho formation of numerous com- 
pounds, most of wlilch are of obvious signification ; as, 
Ao«/-betrayiug, Aoi^Z-consuming, AowZ-destroying, soul- 
distracting, i<m/-onfeebllng, Aouf-exolting, Aowf-felt, 
.yo«/-liarrowiug, .«of//-piercing, Aowi-qulcketiing, soul-re- 
viving, .wwf-stirring, AOM/-subdulng, AowZ-witherlng, etc. 
Syn. — Spirit ; life ; courage ; fire ; ardor. 

Cure of iouli. Bee Cure, n.^2. — Soul bell, the passing 
bell. Bp. Hall. — Bottl foot. See Soul scot, below, f ObA.j 

— Soul soot, or Soul shot. [-Sou/ -f scot, or shot; cf. AS. 

sairelsceat.] (0. Bed. Lau?) A funeral duty paid in for- 
mer times tor a requiem for the soul. AyliJD'e. 

Soul (sol), V. t. To indue with a soul ; to furnish with 
a soul or mind. [ObAj Chaucer. 

J^nled (s31d), a. Ftiniished with a soul ; possessing 
soul and feeling ; — used chiefly in composition ; as, 
great-soulsd Hector. “Grecian chiefs . . . largely 
souled.^* Dryden. 

II Sou'li-ll' (soo'le-le'), n. (Zool.) Along-tailed, crested 
Javan monkey (Setnnopithecus mitratus). The head, 
tho crest, and the upper surface of the tail, are black. 

Sonllesg (sSl'lSs), a. Being without a soul, or with- 
out greatness or nobleneas of mmd ; mean ; spiritless. 

Slave, soulless villain, dog I Shak. 

Sonl'lOBS-ly, adv. in a soulless manner. Tylor. 
Soun (smin), n. & V. Sound. [ObA.] Chaucer. 

Sound (sound), n. [AS. sund a swimming, akin to 
E. suHin. See Swim.] The air bladder of a fish ; as, cod 
sounds are an esteemed article of food. 

Sound, n. (ifob/.) A ciittleflsh. [ObA.] Ainsworth. 
Sound, a. [Compar. Bounder (-er) ; superl. Sound- 
est.] [OE. sound, AS. su7id ; akin to D. gezond, G. 
ga.vtnd, OHG. giAuu/, Dan. & Sw. stmd, and perhaps to 
L. sanus. Cf. Sane.] 1. Whole ; unbroken ; unharmed ; 
free from flaw, defect, or decay ; perfect of the kimi ; as, 
sound timber ; souTid fruit ; a .<tou7id tooth ; a sound ship. 

2. Healthy ; not diseased ; not being in a morbid state ; 

— said of body or mind ; as, a soutid body ; a sound con- 
stitution ; a sound understanding. 

3. Firm; strong; safe. 

Tlic brasswork here, how rich it in in boamn, 

And how, boBidcs, It make# the whole house sound. Chapman, 

4. Free from error ; correct ; right ; honest ; true ; 
faithful ; orthodox ; — said of poruons; as, a sound law- 
yer ; a ,wu7td thinker. 

Do not I know you for a favorer 
Of thia new sect ? Ye arc not soxind. ShnJe. 

6 . Founded in truth or right ; supported by justice ; 
not to be overthrown or refuted ; not fallacious ; as, 
sound argument or reasoning ; a soittid objection ; sound 
doctrine ; sound principles. 

Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast hoard of 
me. 2 Tim. i. 13. 

6 . Heavy ; laid on with force ; as, a sound beating. 

7. Undisturbed ; deep ; profound ; as, sound sleep. 

8 . Founded in law ; logoi ; valid ; not defective ; as, a 
sound title to land. 


155^ Soinid is sometimes used in tho formation of self- 
explaining compounds ; as, Aoumf-lioaded, Aow/id-liearted, 
Aounrf-tinibered, etc. 

Bound currency (Com.), a currency wliose actual value 
is the samo as Its nominal value ; a currency which does 
not deteriorate or depreciate or fluctuate in comparison 
w ith the standard of values. 

Sound, adv. Soundly. 

So .'lound he slept that naught might him awake. Spenser. 

Sound, n. [AS. sund a narrow sea or strait ; akin to 
Icel., Sw., Dan., & G. sund, probalily so named because 
it could be swum across. See Swim.] (Geog.) A narrow 
passage of water, or a strait between the mainland and 
on island ; also, a strait connecting two seas, or connect- 
ing a sea or lake with the ocean ; as, the Sound between 
the Baltic and the German Ocean ; Long Island Sound. 


The Sound of Denmark, where ships pay toll. Camden. 

Sound dues, tolls formerly imposed by Denmark on ves- 
sels passing through the Baltic Sound. 

Sound, V. t. [imp. & p.f>. Bounded ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Bounding.] [F. sonder ; cf. AS. sund\^yvd. a sounding 
rod, Aum/lme a sounding line (see Sound a narrow pas- 
sage of water!.] 1. To measure the depth of; to fath- 
om ; especially, to ascertain the depth of by moans of a 
line and plummet. 

2. Fig. : To ascertain, or try to ascertain, the thoughts, 
motives, and purposes of (a person) ; to examine ; to try : 
to test ; to probe. 



I 'vo sounded my Numidlan# man by man. Addison. 
3. (Med.) To explore, os the bladder or urethra, with 
a sound ; to wxomine with a sound ; also, to examine by 
auscultation or percussion ; as, to sound a patient. 
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Sound (sounds V. i. To aaoertain the depth of weter 
with e sounding line or other device. 

I $ound SB a thipman soundeth in the sea with his plnmmet to 
know the depth of the lea. 

Sonnd, n. [F. sonde. Bee Bound to fathom.] {Med.) 
Any elongated instrument or probe, usually metallic, by 
which cavities of the body are sounded or explored, eapo^ 
cially the bladder for atone, or the uretlira for a stricture. 

Sound, n. [OE. soun^ OF. son, Jwn, F. .ww, fr. L. sonus ; 
akin to Skr. svana sound, svan to sound, and perh. to 
B. swan. Of. Asbokant, Conbokant, Pseson, Sonata, 
SoNNNT, SoNOEous, SwAN.] 1. The perceived object oc- 
casioned by the impulse or vibration of a material sub- 
stance affecting the ear ; a sensation or perception of 
the mind received througli the ear, and produced by the 
impulse or vibration of the air or other medium with 
which the ear is in contact ; the effect of on impression 
made on the organs of hearing by an impulse or vibra- 
tion of the air caused by a collision of bodies, or by other 
means ; noise ; report ; as, the sound of a drum ; the 
sound of tho human voice ; a horrid sound ; a charming 
sound; a sharp, high, or shrill sound. 

The warlike sowd 

Of trumpets loud and clarions. Milton. 

2. Tho occasion of sound ; tlio impulse or vibration 
wliich would occasion sound to n percipient if present 
with unimpaired organs ; hence, the theory of vibrations 
in elastic media such as cause sound ; as, a treatise on 
sound. 

In this sense, sounds are spoken of as audible and 
inaudible. 

3. Noise without signification ; empty noise ; noise and 
nothing else. 

Sense and not^rotoifl . . . must he the principle. Locke. 

Bound boarding, boards for holding pugging, placed in 
partitions or midor floors in order to deaden sounds. — 
Bound bow, in a series of transverse sections of a bell, 
that segment against wliioli tiie clapper strikes, l>eing 
the part which is most efficacious in producing the sound. 
Bee lllust. of Belt.. — Sound post. (Mus.) See Hounding 
post^ under Boundino. 

Sound, V. i, [OK. sounen, sownen, OF, soner^ suner, 
F. sonner, from L. sonare. See Sound a noise.] 1. To 
make a noise ; to utter a voice ; to moke an impulse of 
the air that shall strike the organs of hearing with a 
perceptible effect. “And first taught spooking trump- 
ets how to Dry den. 

How Bilver-iwect »ound lovers’ tongues ! Sbak. 

2. To be conveyed in sound ; to be spread or pub- 
lished ; to convoy intelligence by sound. 

From you sounded out the word of the Lord. 1 Tbess. i 8. 

3. To make or convey a certain impression, or to have 
a certain import, when heard ; hence, to seem ; to a^)i>ear ; 
as, this reproof sounds harsh ; the story sounds hko an 
invention. 

Good sir. why do you start, and eccm to fear 
Things tlxat do sound bo fair ? Shak. 

To Bound In or into, to tend to ; to partake of the na- 
ture of ; to be consonant with. [06.s., except in the phrase 
To sound in damage.t^ below.] 

in moral virtue was his speech. Chaucer. 
— To Boxmd In damagei (Law), to have the essential quality 
of damages. This is said of an action brouglit, not fur the 
recovery of a specific thing, as replevin, etc., but for 
damages only, os trespass, and tlie like. 

Sound, V. t. 1. To cause to moke a noise ; to play 
on ; as, to sound a trumpet or a horn, 

A bagpipe well could he play and Chaucer. 

2. To cause to exist as a sound ; as, to sound a note 
with tho voice, or on an instrument. 

3. To order, direct, indicate, or proclaim by a sound, 
or sounds ; to give a signial for by a certain sound ; os, to 
sound a retreat ; to sound a parley. 

The clock sounded tho hour of noon. O. II. Lewes. 

4. To celebrate or honor by sounds ; to cause to bo re- 
ported ; to publish or proclaim ; as, to sound the praises 
or fame of a great man or a great exploit. 

6. To examine tho condition of (anything) by causing 
the same to emit sounds and noting their character ; as, 
to sound a piece of timber ; to .sound a vase ; to sound 
tho lungs of a patient. 

0. To signify; to import; to denote. [Ot^.] Milton. 

Suun[d]ing alway the lucrcasc of his winning. Chaucer. 

SOUnd^a-ble (-A-b'lh a. Capable of being sounded. 

Bound^ARO (‘AJ ; 48), n. Dues for soundings. 

Sound'—DOaiUl'' (•b5rd‘'), n. A sounding-board. 

To many a row of pipes tho sound-board breathes. Milton. 

Bound'er (-Sr), n. One who, or that which, sounds ; 
specifically, an iustrumont used in tolograpiiy in place of 
a register, the communications being read by sound. 

Bound^or> n. {Zodl.\ A herd of wild hogs. 

Sound'lnjl, a. Making or emitting soimd ; hence, so- 
norous; as, words. Dryden. 

Bonud'lng, n. 1. The act of one who, or that wliich. 
Bounds (in any of the senses of the seveml verbs). 

2. (Naut.) [From Sound to fathom.] (a) Measurement 
by sounding; also, tlie depth so ascertained, (b) Auv 
place or part of the ocean, or other water, where a souiid- 
mg line will reach the bottom ; — usually in tho plural, 
(c) The sand, shells, or tho like, that are brought up by 
the sounding lead when it has touched bottom. 

BonBdlng lead, the plummet at the end of a sounding 
line. — Bounding line, a line having a plummet at the end, 
used in making soundings. — Bounding post (Mus.). a small 

S OBt in a violin, violoncello, or similar mstniment, set uii- 
er the bridge as a support, for propagating the sounds 
to the body of the instrument ; — called oXho snutuljmf. -- 


2. A board or structure placed behind or over a pulpit 
or rostrum to give distinctness to a speaker's voice. 

3. pi. See Sound boardirlg, under Sound, a noise. 

Bonnd^OSS (sound'lSs), a. Not capable of ^ing 

sounded or fathomed ; unfathomable. ShaJe. 

Bound^eu, a. Having no sound ; noiseless ; silent. 

— fitonndleu-ly, odv. — BouniileM-iieu, n. 

Boana'ly, adv. in a sound manner. 

Bouml'lieBS, n. The quality or state of being sound ; 
as, tho soundness of timber, of fruit, of the teeth, etc. ; the 
soundness of reasoning or argument ; soundness of faith. 

Syn. — FlmmeBs ; strength ; solidity ; healthiness ; 
truth ; rectitude. 

j Bonne (sC^i), v. t. & l. To sound. [Obi.] CJuiucer. 

Bonnst (sooust), a. Soused. See Souse. [Gb;.] 

, Bonp (s^p), ?i. [F. soupe, OF. sope, svpe. soupe, 

perhaps origmally, a piece of bread ; probably of Teu- 
tonic origiu ; cf. D. sop sop, G. suppe soup. Bee Bop 
B omotliing dlpi>ed in a liquid, and cf. Supper.] A liquid 
food of many kinds, usually made by boiling meat and 
vegetables, or either of them, in water, — commonly sea- 
soned or flavored ; strong broth. 

Soup kitchen, an establlshmont for preparing and sup- 
plying soup to the iKior. — Soup ticket, a ticket couf erring 
the privilege of receiving soup at a soup kitchen. 

Soup, r. /. To sup or swallow. [Gb.v.] ir//c///. 

Soup, V. t. To breatlie out. [Ob.?.] Camden. 

Soup, V. t. To sweep. See Sweep, and Swoop. [Obj.] 

II Soupe''-mal'gro (sobp'ina'gr’), n. [F.] (Cookery) 
Soup made cliioily from vegetables or fish with a little 
butter and a few condiments. 

Sou'ple (s5b'p'l), n. That part of a flail which strikes 
tho grain. _ Knight. 

fioup'y (soop'y), a. Resembling soup ; souplike. 

Sour (sour), a. [Compnr. Buuuku (-or) ; superl. Sour- 
est.] [OE. sojiVt surf AS. sur; aldn to 1). eunr. G. 
sauer, OHG. sur, Icel. Atltr, Sw. sur, Han. suur, Lith. 
suras sal^ Russ. surovuH iiarsh, rough. Cf. Sorrel the 
plant.] 1. Having an acid or sliarp, biting taste, like 
vinegar and tho juices of inost unripe fruits ; acid ; tart. 

All sour things, qb vinegar, provoke appetite. Bacon. 

2. Changed, as by keeping, so as to be acid, rancid, or 
musty; turned. 

3. Disagreeable ; unpleasant ; hence, cross ; crabbed ; 

peevish; morose; os, a man of a sour temper; a sour 
reply. “A coiuiteuance.’’ Sxoijt. 

He was a scholar . . . 

Lofty and .«OMr to thorn that loved him not, 

But tu thoBo men tliat sought him Hweet ub suiniiicr. Shak. 

4. Afflictive; painful. “/LVoMr adversity.’’ Shak. 

6. Cold and uit productive ; os, soxir laud ; nsour marsh. 

Sour dock (Hot.), sorrel. — Bout gourd (Hot.), tlie gourd* 

like fruit of Adamonia Oregorii. nnd A. digitata ; also, 
either of the trees bearing this fruit. Bee Adansonia. — 
Sour grapoB. See mider Grape. — Sour gum. (/fo/.) See Tu- 
pelo. —Sour plum (//of.), the edible acid fruit of an Aus- 
tralian tree (Owenia venosa) ; also, the tree Itself, which 
furnishes a hard reddish wood used by wheelwTights. 


S OBt in a vloilii, violoncello, or similar msinimenr, set uii- 
er the bridge os a support, for propagating the sounds 
to the body of the instrument ; — called oXho sound post. — 
Bonudlng rod (Naut.), a rod used to ascertain the depth of 
water in a ship’s hold. — In soundings, within the eighty- 
fathom line. ^o.v. Encyc. 

Soimdiiit^lioaiil^ (.i>5td0t »• 1* ^ 

which propagates the sound in a piano, in a violin, and 
in some other musical instruments. 


8y II, — Acid ; sharp; tart; acetous; acetose ; harsh; 
acrimonious ; crabbed ; currish ; peevish. 

Bour, n. A sour or acid substanco; whatever pro- 
duces a painful effect. Spenser. 

Sour, V, t, [AS. surian to sour, to become sour.] 1. To 
cause to become sour ; to cause to turn from sweet to 
sour ; as, exposure to the air sours many substances. 

So the Bun’B heat, with different powers, 

Kipemi tho grape, the liquor 

2. To make cold and unproductive, ns soil. Mortimer. 

3. To make unhappy, uneasy, or less agreeable. 

q^o tour your linpnincaR I must report, 

Tho queen is dead. Shak. 

4. To cause or jiermit to become harsh or unkindly. 

“ Souring his cheeks.’’ Shak. 

Pride had not sour'd nor wrath debased my heart. Ilarte. 

6. To macerate, and render fit for plaster or mortar ; 
as, to sour lime for business pur|K>Bes. 

Boor, V. i. limp. & p. p. Soured (sourd) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Souring.] To become sour ; to turn from sweet 
to sour ; as, milk soon .sours in hot weather ; a kind tem- 
per sometimes sours in adversity. 

They keep out melancholy from the virtuoue, and Idnder 
tho hatred of vice from souring into s^cverity. Addison. 

Souroe (sors), n. [OE. OF. sourse, .sur.se, .sorse, 
F. source, fr. OF. soi's, p. p. of OF. sordre, surdre, sour- 
dre, to spring forth or up, F. sourdre, fr. L. surgere to 
lift or raise up, to spring up. See Surge, and cf. Souse 
to plunge or swoop as a bird upon its prey.] 1. The act 
of rising ; a rise ; an ascent. [G6 j.] 

'Pherefore right a» an hawk upon a sours 
\h) Hpringoth into tho air, riglit so prayers . . . 

Maken their ftours to Goddes cars two. Chaucer. 

2. The rising from the ground, or beginning, of a 
stream of water or tho like ; a spring ; a fountain. 

Where ua tho Poo out of a Welle small 

Taketh hia flrste springing and hia .<toura. Chaucer. 

Kinga that rule 

Behind the hidden sources of tVie Nile. Addiion. 

3. That from which anything comes forth, regarded as 
its cause or origin ; the person from whom anything 
originates ; first cause. 

This source of ideas every man has wholly in himsolf. /.orke. 

The source of Newton’s light, of Bacon's sense. Lope. 

Syn. — See Origin. 

Sour^orouV (sour'krout'), n. Bee Sauerkraut. 

Boarde (sCbrd), v. i. [F. sourdre. See Source.] 
To have origin or source ; to rise ; to spring. [Ohs.] 
Now might men oak whereof that pride sourdeth. Chaucer. 

Boiir'i]^ (sour'Tng), n. {Dot.) Any sour apple. 

Sovrisfi, a. Somewhat sour ; moderately acid ; as, 
sourish fruit ; a sourish taste. 

Sour^kroat^ (-krout'), n. Same as Bauebkeaut. 

Sourly, adv. In a sour manner ; with sourness. 

SouHieM, n. The quality or state of being sour. 


flour# (85r8),n. Source. Bee SOURCE. iObs.} Chaucer. 

8 our ^ I Op ^ (sour'sbiV), «. 

(Dot.) The l^ge succulent 
and slight:^ acid fruit of a 
small tree (Anona murieata) of J 

the West Indies ; also, the tree 
itself. It is closely allied to 

Souj^wood^ (-wd6d0, n. fTliJM 

Son# HF. s6b; coUoq.Eng. 

^ Souta^ sous^n.^ A corrupt 

Souse (sou^,n. {of. sausse. A 

Bee Sauce. 1 [ Written also sotice, 

ami sowse.] 1. PieWo ^ 

2. Bometliing kept or steeped 

in pickle; esp., the pickled „ „ 

ears, feet, etc., of swine. SouiBop. 

And he that can n iirup n piji in hln hoiiKC, 

Hath cheaper his bacon, and sweeter Ids aoiufe. Titfser. 

3. The ear ; osjieclally, a hog’s ear. [Prov. Eng.l 

4. Tho act of sousing'; a plunging into water. 

Souse, i’. t. limp. & p. }>. Soused (soiist) ; p. pr. &, 

t7;. n. Sousing.] [Cf. F. cancer to wot with sauce. See 
Bouse pickle.] 1. To steep in pickle ; to pickle. “ A 
souW gurnet.’’ Shak. 

2. To plunge or immerse in water or any liquid. 

I'lioy soused me over head and cars in w'alor. Addison. 

3. To drench, as by an immersion ; to wet thoroughly. 

Although I bo well soused in this shower. Gascoigne. 

Bouse, V. i. [Probably fr. OF. sors, p. p. of sordre to 
rise, and first used of an upward swoop, then of a swoop 
in general, but also confused with Souse, r. t. See 
Source.] To swoop or plunge, as a bird upon its prey ; 
to fall suddenly ; to rush with speed ; to make a sudden 
attack. 

For then I viewed hii l>ody plunge ami souse 

Into tin* foamy main. MarsUm. 

Jovc’b bird will souse upon the timoroiiB Imre. J. Dryden, Jr. 

SOUBD, V. t. To ]>ounce upon. [7L] 

rrhe gallant monarch] like an eagle o'er hia ucrio towora. 

To souse aanoynneo that comes near IiIn nest. Shak. 

Sou##, n. The act of sousing, or swooping. 

Ab a falcon fair 

That once Imth failed of her souse full near. A’/H’sscr. 

Bouse, adx!. With a sudden swoop; violently. Young. 

Sousllk (Hobs'lTk), n. yr.l (Zo'dl.) Boo Suslik. 

Bout (ftoiit), n. Boot. [Od.?.] Spenser. 

II SoWtache' (srM>''tAKh'), n. [F.] A kind of narrow 
braid, usually of silk ; — also known as liusidon braid. 

Sont^aRO (soiit'fei or eobt'uj ; 48), n. [Ktymol. uncer- 
tain.] That in which anything is packed ; bagging, as 
for hops. [Ob«.] Ilnlliwell. 

II SoWtane' (sSbaAiP), 7 ?.. [r., fr. Bp. sotana, or It. 
sottana, LL. suhtana, fr. L. subtus below, beneath, fr. 
sub under.] {Eccl. Costume) A close garment with 
straight sleeves, and skirts reaching to the ankles, and 
buttoned in front from top to bottom ; especially, the 
block garment of this shape worn by the clergy in France 
and It^y as their daily dress ; a cassock. 

Boulter (sfn'/tSr), 7t. [A8. .sHtere, fr. L. sutor, fr. mere 
to sew.] A shoemaker ; a cobbler. [Gi^.] Chaucer. 

There is no work better than another to please God ; ... to 
I wash diKhes, to be a sender, or an a postlc, — all is one. Tyndale, 

BOQ^tor-ly, a. Of or pertaining to a cobbler or cob- 
blers ; like a cobbler ; hence, vulgar ; low. [Ob.t.] 

Sou^tor-raln (-ran), n. [F. See SunTEitnANBAN.] 
A grotto or cavern under ground. [Of;j.] Arbuthnot. 

Bontll (south; by sailors sou), n. [OE, south, sap, 
AS. su^, for sunS; akin to H. said, OHG. sund, G. sud, 
silden, Icel. suSr, sutinr, Dan. syd, sdnden, Sw. syd. 
Slider, sunnan ; all probably akin to K. meaning, the 
side towards the sun. V297, See Sun.] 1. That one 
of the four cardinal points directly opposite to the north ; 
the region or direction to the right of a person who faces 
tho oast. 

2. A country, region, or place situated farther to the 

south than another ; the southern section of a country. 
“ The queen of the south.'^ Matt. xil. 42. 

3. Specifically ; Tliat part of the United States which 
is soutli of Mason and Dixon’s line. Boo under Line. 

4. The wind from the south. [Ofyj.] Shak. 

South, a. Lying toward the south ; situated at the 

south, or in a southern direction from the point of ol>- 
servation or reckoning ; proceeding toward the south, or 


coming from tho south ; blowing from the south ; south- 
ern; as, the south pole. “At Oio south entry.” Shak. 

Bouth'Sea tea. (Bot.) See Yaupon. 

South, adv. 1. Toward the soutli ; soutliward. 

2. From tho south ; as, the wind blows south. Bacon. 

South (south), V. i. limp. & p.p. Southed (southd) ; 
p. pr. & vb. 71. SouTiiiNo.] 1. To turn or move toward 
the south ; to veer toward the south. 

2. (Astron.) To come to the meridian; to cross the 
north and south line ; — said chiefly of the moon ; as, 

I the ihoon souths at nine. 

1 Sonth-OOt'tl’an (south-kBt'tT-an), n. {Eccl. Hist.) 
A follower of Joanna Southcott (1750--1814), an English- 
j woman who, professing to have received a miraculous 
I calling, preached and prophesied, and committed many 
impious absurdities. 

etouth'down^ (aouth'dounO, O. Of or pertaining to 
tho South Downs, a range of pasture hills south of the 
Thames, in England. 

Southdown sheop (Zool.), a celebrated breed of short- 
wooled, hornless sheep, highly valued on ^count of the 
delicacy of their flesh. 80 called from the South Downs, 
where tho breed originated. 

Sonth^down^. n. A Southdown sheep. 

South-east' (oouth-est'; by sailors sou'-), n. Tlio 
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point of thft compasB equally distant from the south ahd 
the east ; the southeast part or region. 

Bontll'easr (southwest'; by sailors sou'-), a. Of 
or pertaining to the southeast ; proceeding toward, or 
coming from, tlie southeast; as, a southeast course; a 
southeast wind. 

Bonth^east^er (-Sr), n. A storm, strong wind, or gale 

coming from the southeast. 

South^oait'ar-ly, a. Of or pertaining to the south- 
east ; going toward, or coming from, the southeast. 
Soutll^east^er-ly, adv. Toward the southeast. 
Sonth^east^eni (-Sm), a- Of or pertaining to the 
southeast ; southeasterly. 

South^east^ward (-word), 1 adv. Toward the south- 
South^eaat'ward-ly, ) east. 

South'er (south'iSr), n. A strong wind, gale, or storm 
from the south. 

South'er-ll-neBB (sfith'Sr-lT-nSs), n. The quality or 
state of being southerly ; direction toward the south. 
South^er-ly (shth'Sr-lj? ; ‘277), a. Southern. 
Sonth^ern (sQth'Sm ; 277), a. [AS. suSem. See 
South.) Of or pertaining to the south ; situated in, or 
proceeding from, the south ; situated or proceeding to- 
ward the HO\»th. 

BoQthern Oroi# {Astron.), a constellation of the southern 
hemisphere containing several bright stars so related in 
position as to rosembm a cross. — Boathern Pish {AstTon.)^ 
a constellation of tlie southern hemisphere (Piscis Au3‘ 
Iralis) containing the bright star Fomalhaut. — Bouthsm 
States {LK aS\ JJist. & f/coj/.), the States of the American 
Union lying soulh of renusylvania and the Ohio River, 
with Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. Before the Civil 
War, Missouri also, being a slave State, was classed as 
one of till) Soutlicru States. 

South^ern, n. A Southerner. [A’.] 

Soutll^eril-er (-er), n. An inhabitant or native of tlie 
south, osp, of th(! Houtliern States of North America ; — 
opposed to jW^rihertier. 

South^em-U-ness (-IT-nSs), n. Boutherliness. 
Soath'ern-ly (sttth'Sm-iy), a. Somewhat southern. 
— adv. In a soutlierly manner or course ; soutliward. 
SoUth^em-mOBt^ (-mCaU), «. Farthest south. 
S0Uth^eril-WOOd‘ (-wft<»d''), n. (Jiot.) A shrubby 
sjuicii's of wormwood {Artemisia Abrotuntim) having 
aromatic foliage. It is sometimes used in making boor. 

South^lng (south'Tng ; 277), n. 1. Tendency or prog- 
ress southward ; os, the southing of the sun. Emerson. 

2. The time at which the moon, or other heavenly 
bo<ly, passes tlie meridian of a place. 

3! (Astron.) Distance of any heavenly bcnly south of 
the e((uator ; south declination ; south latitude. 

4. {Surv. & Aavigation) Distance southward from 
any point of departure or of reckoning, measured on a 
meridian ; — opposed to northing. 

South'ly (south'lj), adv. Southerly. [Ohs. & A".] 
South'mOBV (^-mSsU), a. Fortliost toward the south ; 
southernmost, Milton. 

SOUth'noBB, n. A tendency in the end of a nmgnetic 
needle to point toward tlie soutii polo. Faraday. 

Soilth'ren (sutii'rcii), a. Soullieni. “lam 

a iSovthren man.” Chaucer. 

South^ron (-rfin), n. An inhabitant of tlie more 
southern part of a country ; formerly, a iiuiuo given in 
Hcotlttiul to any Englishman. 

Sonth'Bay^ (sotith'saO, V. i. Bee Soothsay. [065.] 
South'say'er (-Sr), n. See Sooth.saykk. [06.v.] 
Boutli'' 8oath'er-ly (south' sntii'Sr-15'). {Zooi.) T\w 
old 8<inaw ; — so called in imitation of its cry. Called 
also southerly, and .Southerland. See under Old. 
South'wai^ (south'w6rd; colloq. Bttth'erd), ) adv. 
Soath'wardB (-werdz ; colloq. sttth'erdz), j To- 
ward the south, or toward a point nearer the south than 
tlie east or w'ost point ; as, to go southward. 

SoUth'Ward, a. Toward the south. 

Sonth^WOrd, n. The southern regions or countries ; 
the soutli. Sir W. Raleigh. 

South'ward-ly, adv. In a fioutheni direction. 
South'Weal' (south'wS.st' ; colloq. sou'-),//. Tlie point 
of tlie compass equally distant from the south and the 
w’est ; the southwest jiart or region. 

Sollth'WOBt', fl. rert.aiuing to, or in tlie direction of, 
the southwest ; proceeding toward the southwest ; com- 
ing from tlie southwest ; as, a .southwest wind. 

SOUth'WeSt'er (soutlCwSst'er ; colloq. sou'wgst'er), 
n. 1. A storm, gale, or strong wind from the southwest. 

2. A hat made of painted canvas, oiled cloth, or the 
like, with a flap at the hack, — worn in stormy weather. 

SoUth'WGBt'er-ly, a. Toward or from the south- 
west ; as, a .southwesterly course ; a southwesterly wind. 

South' WOBt 'era (-Srn), a. Of or pertaining to the 
southwest ; southwesterly ; as, to sail a southwestern 
course. 

South'weBt'ward (-werd), | adv. Toward the south- 
South'west'war^ly, ) west. 

Bou've-nance (soo'vS-nansh So've-nauuce (so'vS- 
Dftiis), n. [F. souvenance.'] Remembrance. [06.v.] 

Of his way ho had no sorataum'c . Spcnacr. 

Sou've-nlr' (soh've-nor' or soTiv'ner), n. [F., fr. soii- 
venir to remember, fr. L. subvenirc to come up, come to 
mind ; s^ib under 4" venire to come, akin to E. come. 
See CoMK, and cf. Subvention.] Tliat which serves as a 
reminder ; a reinemhrancer ; a memento ; a keepsake. 

SoV'er-elgn (snv'Sr-Tn or sBv'-; 277), a. [OE. sove- 
rain, sovereyn^ OF. soverain^ suverain, sovrain^ F. sou- 
verain^ LL. superanusy fr. L. .superus that is above, up- 
per, higher, fr. super above. Bee Oveb, Super, and cf. 
Soprano. The modem sfxilling is due to a supposed 
connection with reign."] 1. Supreme or highest in power ; 
sui^rior to all others ; chief ; as, our sovereign prince. 

2. Independent of, and unlimited by, any other ; pos- 
sessing, or entitled to, original authority or Jurisdiction ; 
as, a sovereign state ; a sovereign discretion. 

3. Princely ; royal. “ Most sovereign name.” Shak. 

At Babylon was his Kn^erciyn gee. CTiawcer. 


4. Predominant ; greatest ; utmost ; paramount. 

We acknowledge him [Qod] our sovereign good. Hooker. 

6. Efficacious in the highMt degree ; effectual ; con- 
troUiug ; as, a sovereign reumdy. J^den. 

Such a sovereign influence has thia passion upon the regula- 
tion of the lives and actions of men. South. 

Sovereign state, a state which administers its own gov* 
eniment, and is not dependent upon, or subject to* an- 
other power. 

Sov^er-elgn (sttv'gr-In or sBv'- ; 277), n. 1. The per- 
son, body, or state In which independent and supreme 
authority is vested ; especially, in a monarchy, a king, 
queen, or emperor. 

No question is to be made hut that the bed of the Mississippi 
belongs to the sovereign, that is, to the nation. JeJI'erton. 

2. A gold coin of Great Britain, on which an effigy of 
the head of the reigning king or queen is stamped, v^ued 
at one ^und sterling, or al>out ^.86. 

3. {ZoM.) Any butterfly of the tribe Nympfutlidi^ or 
genus liasilarchiat as the Ursula and the viceroy. 

Syn. — Khig ; prince ; monarch ; potentate ; emperor. 

SOV'er-elgn-lza (-iz), v. i. To exercise supreme 
authority. [O65.] Rir T. Herbert. 

BoY^er-elgn-ly, adv. In a sovereign manner ; in the 
highest degree ; supremely. Chaucer. 

I^v^er-el^-ty (-ty), n . ; pi. SovEREiaNTras (-tlz). 
[OE. soverametee, OF. .sovraineti, F. souverainete.] The 
(juality or state of being sovereign, or of being a sov- 
(areign ; the exercise of, or right to exercise, supreme 
power ; dominion ; sway ; supremacy ; independouce ; 
also, that whlcli is sovereign ; a sovereign state ; as, Italy 
was formerly divided into many sovereignties. 

Women dcBireii to liuve sovcrcigntg 

As well over their husband as over their love. Chaucer. 

Sov'ran (-ran), a. A variant of Boveeeign. [Poetic] 
On thy bald, awful head, O soiu an Bkuc. Coleridge. 

Sow (s5), V. i. To sew. See Sew. [O65.] Chaucer. 

Sow (aou), n. [OK. sowe^ suwe, AS. sugu, akin to su, 
D. zog, zeug, OHG. .niy G. .sau, Icel. .<yr, Dan. so, Sw', 
sugga, so, L. suSy Gr. if, avf, Zend, hu boar ; probably 
from the root seen in Bkr. to beget, to bear ; the ani- 
mal lieing named in allusion to Its fecundity. V294. 
Cf. Hyena, Soil to stain, Son, Swine.] 1. {Zool.) The 
female of swine, or of the hog kind. 

2. (Zodl.'S A sow bug. 

3. {Metal.) («) A channel or runner which receives 
tlie molten metal, and conducts it to the rows of molds in 
tile pig bed. (6) The bar of metal which remains in such 
a runner, (c) A mass of solidified metal in a furnace 
hearth ; a salamander. 

4. {Mil.) A kind of covered shed, formerly used by 
besiegers in filling up and passing the ditch of a besieged 
place, sapping and mining the wall, or the like. Craig. 

Sow broad. {Bot.) See Cyclamen. — Bow bug, or Bowbng 
{Zodl.)y any one of numerous spe- 
cies of terrestrial Isopoda belong- 
ing to Oniscusy PorcelliOy 
and allied genera of the 
family Oniseidw. They By 
feed chiefly on decaying 
vegetable substances. — 

Sow thistle [AS. suge- 



8OW86 (sous), n. & V. Bee Souse. [ 065.] 2>rpden. 

Bowser (sou'tSr), n. See SoimR. [OAs.] B. Jonson. 

Soy (eoi), n. [Chinese shdyu.] 1. A Chinese and Jap- 
anese liquid sauce for fish, etc., made by subjecting 
boiled beans (esp. soja beaus), or beans and meal, to long 
fermentation and then to long digestion in salt and water. 

2. {Bot.) The soja, a kind of beau. See Soja. 

SoylB A [Aphetic form of assoU.] To solve ; 

to clear up ; as, to soyl all other texts. [065.^ TyndaXg, 

Boylo, n. [Of. Boil to feed.] Prey. [O65.J Spenser. 

Bora'ed (soin'fid or solnd), a. [F. soigner to care.] 
Filled with core ; anxious. [065.] Mir. for Ma^. 

Soz'zlo (sbz'z’l), V. t. [Freq. from soss, v.l 1. To 
splash or wet oarolessly ; as, to sozzle the feet in water. 
[Locidy U. ^.] Bartlett. 

2. To heap up in confusion. [Prov. Eng.] Forby. 

SOE'ZlO, n. 1. One who spills water or other liauids 
carelessly ; specifically, a sluttish woman. [Local, if. ^S'.] 

2. A mass, or heap, confusedly mingled. [Frov. Eng.] 

Spa (spk ; 277), n. A spring of mineral water ; — so 
called from a place of this name in Belgium. 

Spaad (HPiid), n. [Cf. G. spath spar. See Spar the 
mineral.] {Min.) A kind of spar; earth 
thus. [065.] 

SpaoB (spasV n. [OE. space, F. espace, from L. .^pa- 
tium space ; ci. Gr. <rrrav to draw, to tear ; perh. akin to 
E. .sj>an. Cf. Expatiate.] 1. Extension, considered 
inde]>endently of anything which it may contain ; that 
which makes extended objects conceivable and possible. 
Pure s^tacfi ia capable neither of resiatance nor motion. Locke. 

2. I’loco, having more or less extension ; room. 

They gave him chase, and hunted him as hure 5 
Long hud he no space to dwell [in]. Ji. oj’ Bmnne. 

While 1 have time and space. Chaucer. 

3. A quantity or portion of extension ; distance from 
one thing to another ; an interval between any two or 
more objects ; as, the space between two stars or two 
hillH ; the sound was heard for the .space of a mile. 

Put a space betwixt drove and drove. Oen. xxxii. 16. 

4. Quantity of time ; an interval between two points 

of time ; duration ; time. “ Grace God gave him here, 
this loud to keep long space.** 21. of Bmnne. 

Nine times the space that measures day and night. JUilton. 
God may defer his ^dgments for a time, and give a^eople a 


flax, or amian- 
Woodward. 


/Jistel] (ifof.), a comiKis- 
ite plant (Bonchns ole- 
ruceu.s) said to bo eaten 
by swine and some other 
animals. 

Qnnr # f.'...., SovT Biig (Ontscus osellus). .<4 Dor- 

SOW (so), V. /. [tuip. Bol view ; Vi Abdominal Appfud- 
SowKD (aSd) ; p. p. Sown ages. 

(sCn) or SowEK ; p.pr. & 

vb. n. Sowing.] [OE. sowen, sawen, AS. sawan; akin 
to OFries. sea, D. zaaijen, OS. & OHG. .sajan, G. sden, 
Icel. sd, Sw. 5(2, Don. saae. Goth, sakm, Litli. .seti, Russ. 
.sieiate, L. serere, sevi. Cf. Saturday, Season, Seed, 
Seminary.] 1. To scatter, as seed, upon tlie earth ; to 
plant by strewing ; os, to sow wheat. Also used figura- 
tively ; To spread abroad ; to propagate. “ He would so w 
some difficulty.” Chaucer. 

A BOWer went forth to sow; and when he sowed, Bomr seeds 
fell by the wayaido. Matt. xiil. 3, 4. 

And sow dissension in the hearts of brothers. Addison. 

2. To scatter seed upon. In, or over ; to supply or stock, 
as laud, with seeds. Also used figuratively : To scatter 
over ; to besprinkle. 

The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, . . . and it ib the 
worst husbandry in the world to sow It with trifles. Bir M. Hale. 

[lie] sowed witli stara the heaven. Milton. 

Now morn . . . sowed the earth with orient pearl. Milton. 

Sow, V. i. To scatter seed for growth and the pro- 
duction of a crop ; — literally or figuratively. 

They that sow in tears shall reap In joy. Ps. exxvi. 5. 

Bowmans (sou'anz or so'anz), n. pi. See Bowens. 

Sow'ar (sou'Ur), n. [Per. sawhr a horseman.] In In- 
dia, a mounted soldier. 

Bow'bane' (sou'bSn'), n. {Bot.) Tlie red goosefoot 
{Chenopodiuni rubrum), — said to be fatal to swine. 

Sowce (sous), n. & v. See Souse. [O 65.] 

Sow'dan (so'dan), n. [F. soudan. See Sold an.] 
Sultan. [G6.S-.3 Chaucer. 

Sow'dan-6BBe'(-Ss'),n. Asultanosa. [O65.] Chaucer. 

Sow'enB (souVnz or sS'enz), n. pi. [Scottish ; cf. 
AS. se(iw juice, glue, paste.] A nutritious article of 
food, much used in Scotland, made from the husk of the 
oat by a process not unlike that by which common 
starch is made ; — called flummery in England. [Written 
also .sowans, and sowins.] 

Bowser (sS'Sr), n. One who, or that which, sows. 

Bowlins (sou^nz or slPTnz), n. pi. See Bowens. 

Bowl 1 (soul, V. t. [Cf. Prov. G. eaueln, zauseln, 

BowIb ) O. tausen to tug, drag.] To pull by the 
ears ; to drag about. [O65.] Shak 

Bowl,r.t. See Soul, V. L [Obs.] 

Sown (s6n), p. p. of Sow. 

Bowne (soun\ v. t. & i. To sound. [G65.] Chaucer. 


longer space of rupouCance. ” tillotson. 

6. A short time; a while. [i2.] “To stay your 
deadly strife a space.** Spenser, 

6. Walk; track; path; course. [06 .l] 

This like [same] monk let old things puce, 

And lield after the new world the space. Chaucer. 

7. {Print.) {a) A small piece of metal cost lower tlian 
a face tyi>o, so as not to receive the Ink in printing, — 
used to separate words or letters. (6) The distance or 
interval between words or letters in the lines, or between 
lines, os in books. 

Spaces are of difTeront thicknesses, to enable the 
compositor to arrange tlie words at equal distances from 
each other in the same lino. 

8- {Mus.) One of the intervals, or open places, between 
the lines of the staff. 

Abiolute space, Euclidian space, etc. See under Ab- 
solute. Euclidian, et(!. Space line (Print,), a tliin 
piece of metal used by printers to open the linos of type 
to a regular distance from each otlier, and for other pur- 
poses ; a lead. Hansard. — Space rule (Print.), a fine, thin, 
short metal rule of the same height as the type, used in 
printing short linos in tabular matter. 

Bpaoe, V. i. [Cf. OF. e.tpacier, L. spatiari. See 
Space, 71. J To walk; to rove; to roam. [O65.] 

And loved in forests wild to space. Spenser. 

Bpace, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Spaced (spast) ; p. pr. & 
vb. 71. Spacing (sjia'sTug).] [Cf. F. e. spacer. See Space, 
71. J {Print.) To arrange or adjust the spaces in or be- 
tween ; ns, to space words, lines, or letters. 

Bpace^ful (-ful), a. Wide ; extenalTe. Sandys. 

Bpaoeless, a. Witliout space. Coleridge, 

Bpa'oial (spS'shal), a. See Spatial. 

Spa'clal-iy, adv. See Spatially. Sir W. ITamUton. 

Bpa'clOUB (spa'shtts), a. [L. spatiosus: cf. F. 5pG- 
cieux. Bee Space, 71.] 1. Extending far and wide ; 

vast ill extent. “ A spacious plain outstretched in cir- 
cuit wide.” Milton. 

2. Inclosing an extended space ; having large or am- 
ple room ; not contracted or narrow ; capacious ; roomy ; 
as, spaciou.s bounds ; a 82 >ac'ious churcli ; a spacious hall. 
— Bpa'oloui-ly, mfr'. — Spa'olona-neBB, ti. 

II Bpa'daB'am' (sp&'di'AN'), n. [F., fr. It. spadac- 
duo a swordsman, from spaaa a sword.] A bravo ; a 
bully ; a duelist. Ld. lAjtton. 

Bpad'dle (spXd'd’l), n. A little spade. [G65.] 

Spade (spad), 71. [Cf. Spay, n.] 1. {Zdul.) A hart 
or stag three years old. [Written also sjuiid, s^myadt.] 

2. [Cf . L. spado.] A castrated man or boast. 

Spade, n. [AS. sp sedu, spada; akin to D. spade, G. 
spaten, Icel. spaSi, Dan. & Sw. spade, L. spatha a spat- 
ula, a broatl two-edged sword, a spathe, Or. crrraBrj. Of. 
Epaulet, Spade at cards, Spathe, Spatula.] 1. An 
implement for digging or cutting the ground, consisting 
usually of an oblong and nearly rectangular blade of irom 
with a handle like that of a shovoL “With spade and 
pickax amed.” Milton, 

2. [Bp. espada, literally, a sword ; — bo called because 

these cards among the Spanish bear the figure of a 
sword. 8p. e.<tpada is fr. L. spatha, Gr. See the 

Kt)HnoIogy above.] One of that suit of cards each of 
which bears one or more figures resembling a spade. 

“ Let spades be trumps I ’’ she said. Pope, 

3. A cutting inirtrument used in flensing a whole. 

Bpads bayonet, a bayonet with a broad blade which 

may be used for digging ; — called also trowel bayonet. — 
Bpade handle (Mach.J, the forked end of a connecting rod 
in wldch a pin is held at both ends. Sea lUust. of JKnuekle 
joint, under Knuckle. 
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Bptde (spid), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Bpaobd ; p, pr. & 
vb. n. Bpadieo. j To d% with a apade ; to pare on the 
sward of, as Undt with a spade. 

Sptda'bone' (-b5nO, n. Shoulder blade. lProv.Eng.1 
('fish'), n. {Zo6l.) An American market 
^sh (CJmtodipierus /aber) conuuon on the southern 
coasts :->* called also angel JUth^ moonfishy and pwgy- 
Spade'lOOt^ n. {Zool.) Any species of bur> 

rowing toads of the genus Scapkiopw, esp. S. Kolbrookiiy 
of the Eastern United States ; — called idso spade toad. 

H i'ftll (’f vl)> »• / P^‘ Spadbtuls (-f ulz). ISpade 
As much as a spade will hold or lift, 
or (spfid'Sr), n. One who, or that which, spades ; 
specifically, a digging machine. 

8pa<dl^oeoiI8 fspA-dlsh'ds), a. [L. spadix^ -icia, a 
date-brown or nut-nrown color. Bco Spadix.! 1. 0£ a 
hright clear brown or chestnut color. Sir T. Browne, 

2. {Bot.) Bearing flowers on a spadix; of the nature 
of a spadix. 

Spa^dl'OOM^ (spa'dT-kSs'), a. (Bot.) Bpndiceous. 
Spa-dlUe' (spi-dll'), n. LP., fr. Sp. espadil/a^ dim. of 
ewada. Bee Spad* a card.] (Cora Playing) The ace 
of spades in omber and quadrille. 

Im'fUz (spS'dTks), n. / pi. L. Spadices (spi-di'ao::), 
B. Bpadixbs (spaMTks-Sz). [L., a palm 
branch broken off, with its fruit, Or. 

<nro5t^.] 1. (Bot.) A fleshy spike of 

flowers, usually inclosed in a leaf called 
n snathe. ^ WWfLa, 

2 . (Zodl.) A special organ of the nau- 
tilus, due to a modiilcation of the pos- raMB 
terior tentacles. r_||» 

II Sp&'do (-dft), n. ; pt. Spadones (sp A- Uff 

dS'nSz). [L., fr. Or. anrdSiav.] 1. Same | 

as 1st Spade, 2. |T 

2. {Law) An imi>otent “ 

person. Spadix and Snathe of Indian 


Spa-droon' (spA-drobn'), 
n. [Cf. F. & Sp. espadon^ 
It. spadone. See Espadon, 
Spade.] A sword, espo- 


Spadix and Snathe of Indian 
'J'urnip. a Spatho : hv Spa- 
dix ; itt c tho Flowcra ahow 
tlirou^h tliu opening cut in 
tlie Sputhe. 


cially a broadsword, forniorly used both to cut and thnist. 
Smc (apS), V. i. \_ivip. & p. p. Spaed (spad); p. pr. 
VO. n. Bpakxno.] [Scot. spaCy spay^ to foroLell, to 


'divine, Icel. sp^,'] To foretell ; to divine. iScot.] 
Spae'man (-man), n. A prophet ; a diviner. uS'(?o/.] 
Spae'wlfe^ (-wif'')» n. A female fortune teller. [*.900/. 1 
II Spa-gtaet'U (spA-gSt'tft), n. [It.] A variety of 
macaroni made in tulies of small diameter. 

Bpa-gyr'lo (spA-JTr'Tk), ) a. [LL. spagt/ricus, fr. Or. 
S^-gyr'lC-al (-f-kal), J <mdv to draw, to separate 
-f- ayeipeti/ to assemble: cf. F. spagiriqiie.] Chemical ; 
alchemical. [0A<f.] 

Spa-gIT'lO, n. A spagyrist. [f?f;5.] Bp. Hall. 
Spag'y-rlat (spSj'T-rTst), n. [C7. F. spagirhk:.'\ 1. A 
chemist, esp. one devoted to alcheraiatic pursuits. J 

2. One of a sect which arose in the later days of al- 
chemy, who sought to discover remedies for disease by 
chemical means. The spagyrists historically preceded 
the iatrochemiats. Bncyc. Brit. 

11 Spa^ I (spUnie), n. [Per., Turk., & Hind. 

II Spa^ee I hi: cf. F. spahi. Bee Sepoy.] 1. For- 
merly, one of the Turkish cavalry. 

2. An Algerian cavalryman serving in tlie French army. 
8pald (spSd), n. See lat Spade. 

8pako (spak), archaic imp. of Speak. 

Spi^d'net' (-nSt''),n. [Ktymol. uncertain.] A net for 
catching crabs. Jialliwell. 

Spak^y (spak']^), a. Specky. lObs.'] Chapman. 
Spald'lng knlle^ (sp^hEIng nIfO. A spalting knife. 
Spale (spal), n. [Cf. Spell a splinter.] 1. A lath ; 
a shaving or chip, as of wood or stone. [Pror. ICng. & 
Scot.'] 

2 . {Shipbuilding) A strengthening cross timber. 

Spi^ (spftl)* n. [OF. espanle; cf. It. spalla. See 
Epaulk.] The shoulder. [O/wr.] Spenser. 

Spall, n. [I’rov. E. spall., spell. See Spale, Spell a 
splinter.] A chip or fragment, especially a cliip of stone 
AS struck off tho block by the Iiamroer, having at least 
one feather-edge. 

Spall, V. t. 1. {Mining) To break into small pieces, 
as ore, for the purpose of separating from rock. Fi'yce. 

2. {Maso7iry) To reduce, as irregular blocks of stone, 
to an approximately level surface by liammering. 

Spall, V. i> To give off spalls, or wedge-shaped 
chips ; — said of stone, as when badly set, with the weight 
thrown too much on the outer surface. 

Spal'peen (spAFpen), n. [Ir. spailpin, fr. spailp a 
beau, pride, self-conceit.] A scamp ; an Irish term for a 
good-for-nothing fellow ; — often used in good-humored 
contempt or ridicule. Wollog.'] 

Bpalt (spRlt), n. [Cf. G. .ma/fsteln, from spallen to 
split. See Ist Spell.] (Afe/a/.) Spelter. IColloq.'] 
Spalt, a. [See 1st Spell.] 1. Liable to break or split ; 
brittle ; os, spall timber. {Prov. Eng.'] HnlliweU. 
2. Heedless ; clumsy ; pert ; saucy. [Pror. F.ng.'] 
Spalt, V. t. & t. [Cf. OB. spaldcn. See Spalt, a.] 
To split off ; to cleave off, as chips from a piece of tim- 
ber, with an ax. [Prov. Eng. & Locals U. iS.] 

SPalFing knila^ (idfO- ^ used iu splitting 

codfish. [W ritten also Spalding knife.'] 

Span (spSn), archaic imp. Sip.p. of Spin. 

Span, n. [AS. spann ; akin to D. span., OHG. spanna^ 
Q.spannejlceh .’iponn. V170. See Span, v. /.] 1. The 
i^pace from tho end of the thumb to the end of the little 
flnger when extended ; nine inches ; eighth of a fathom. 

2. Hence, a small space or a brief portion of time. 

Yot not to earth’s contracted nipon 

Thy goodncM let me bound. Pope. 

Life ’s but a span ; 1 *11 every inch enjoy. Farquhar. 

3. The spread or extent of an arch between its abut- 
ments, or of a beam, girder, truss, roof, bridge, or the 
like, between its supports. 


4. (ATatif.) A rope having its ends made fast so that a 
purchase can be hooked to the bight ; also, a rope made 
last In the center so that both ends con be used. 

5. [Cf. 1). span^ 8w. spann., Dan. .ipsend., G. gespann. 
Bee Span, v. f.] A pair of horses or other animals 
driven together; usually, such a pair of horses when 
similar in color, form, and action. 

Span blocks (Naut.), blocks at the topmast and topgal- 
laut-most heads, for the studding-saif halyards. - Span 
counter, an old English child’s game, iu wldch one throws 
a counter on the ground, and another tries to hit it with 
his counter, or to get his counter so near it that he can 
span tho space between them, ninl touch both the coun- 
ters. Ilalliwell. “ Henry V., in whose time boy» went 
to span counter lor Frencli crowns.” fihak. — Span iron 
{JNaul.). a Hi)ecial kind of harpoon, usually secured just 
below the gunwale of a whaleboat. — Span roof, a com- 
mon roof, liaving two 8loi>e8 and one ridge, with eaves 
on both sides. Gw ill. — Span shackle (Naut.), a largo Iwlt 
driven through the forecastle deck, with a triangular 
shackle in the hoa<l to receive the heel of the oid-lash- 
ioned iisli davit. Ham. Nav. Encyc. 

SpfUl (spAii), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Spanned (spSndl ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Spanning.] [AS. spannan ; akin to 1). & 
G. spanTtm^ OHO. spannan, Sw. spanna^ Dan. spwnde, 
Icol. .spenna, and perh. to Gr. tmdv to draw, to drag, L. 
spatium. space. V170. Cf. Spin, v. Space, Spasm.] 

1. To measure by the span of the liand with tlie fin- 
gers extended, or with the lingers encompassing tho oi)- 
ject ; as, to span a space or distance ; to .span a cylinder. 

My riglit littiul luilh spanued the heavenK. Isu. xlviii. l.'J. 

2. To reach from one side of to the other; to stretcli 
over as an arch. 

The riven were spanned by arclios of Polid mattonry. Prescott. 

3. To fetter, as a horse ; to hobble. 

Span, V. i. To bo matched, as horses. [U. 

II Spa-naB^ml-ft (apA-nS'mT-A), n. [NL., fr. Or. ana- 
v6i scarce -|- aVa blood.] {Med.) A condition of impov- 
orishmont of tlie blood ; a morbid state iu which tho 
red corpuscles, or other important elements of tlie blood, 
are deficient. 

Spa-ns'mlo (-ne'mTk or -nSmOtk), a. {Med.) Of or 
pertaining to spamemia ; having impovi'rished blood. 

Span'cel (spStFsSI), n. [Perhaps .span -f AS. sal a 
rope.] A rope used for tying or hobbling the legs of a 
horso or cow. [Prov. Eng. & Local, U. S.] Grose. 

Span'oel, v. t. [imp. p. p. Spanceled (-sShl) or 
Spanoelled ; p. pr. & vb. n. Spanceijno or Spancrllino.] 
'J’o tie or hobble with a spancel. [Prov. Eng. & Local, 
U. ^.] Malone. 

Span'don^ (spAn'dSgzO, n. pi. A pair of grappling 
dogs for hoisting logs and timber, p ^ 

Span'drel (-drSl), n. [From 
Span.] 1. (.^Irc/i.) Tho irregular 
triangular space between the fj ^ 

curve of an arch and the inclosing U || 

right angle; or the space between " 
the outer moldings of two contig- ss > P n i ci . 
uous arches and a horizontal line above them, or another 
arch above and inclosing them. 

2. A narrow mat or passe partout for a picture. [ Cant] 

Spane (spau), v. t. [Akin to G. spiinen, LG. S: l>. spe~ 
nen, AS. spanu a teat.] To wean, Prov. Eog-] 

Spang (spSng), V. t. To spangle. [06.^] 

Spang, V. i. To spring ; to bound ; to leap. [•S'eo/.] 



others are used for toy or pet dogs, as the Blenheim span- 
iel. and the King Charles spaniel (see under BLENiUiM). 
Of the field spaniels, the larger kinds are oalled springers, 
and to these belong the Sussex, Norfolk, and Clumber 
spaniels (see Cluubeb). The smaller field spaniels, used 
tmiefiy iu hunting woodcock, are called corker SrHiniels 
(see Cocker). Field spaniels are remarkable for their ac- 
tivity and intelligence. 

Ah u $paHui i«h« will ou him leap. Chaucer. 

2. A cringing, fawning person. Shak, 

Spaniel (spSn'ySi), a. Cringing; fawning. Shak. 

Spaniel, v. i. To fawn ; to cringe ; to be obsequi- 
ous. [i*.] Churchill. 

Spaniel, v. t. To follow like a spaniel, [i?.] 

Spanlali (spSiFIsh), a. Of or pertaiuiug to Spain or 
the Spaniards. 

Bpoalih bayonat (Bof,), a liliaceous plant iVucen aloi- 
folia) with ncid spine-tipped loaves. The name is also 
applied to other similar plants of tho Southwestern 
United States and Mexico. Culled also Spanish daggers. 

— Bponiih booit. (Hot.) Bee the Note under Bean. — Bpan- 
iah black, a black pigment obtained by charring cork. 
Gre. — Bpaulih broom (Hoi.), a leguminous shrub (Sjmr- 
tium juneeum) having many green flexible rusblike twigs. 

— Bpuxish brown, a Bpecies of earth used In painting, 
having a dark reddish brown color, due to the presence 
of sesnnioxide of iron. - BponUh buckeye (Hot.), a small 
tree (vngnadia speciosa) of Texas, New Mexico, etc., 
related to the buckeye, but having pinnate loaves and a 
three-seeded fruit. — Spanish burton (Naul.), a purchase 
composed of two siugle blocks. A double Spanish burton 
has one double andTtwo single blocks. Luce (Text book 
of Seamanshi})). — Spanish chalk (Min.), a kind of stea- 
tite ; - BO called beeause obtained from Aragon In 
Spain. — Bnanlsh cross (BoL), a cruciferous plant (LepG 
dntm CarJamines), a sneries of m'ppcrgrass. - Spanish 
curlew (Zodl.), the long-billed curfew. ( IJ. S.] — Spanish 
daggers. (Bot.) See Spanish bayonet. — Spanish slm (Hot.), 
alarge West Indian tree (Cordia Gcrascanthus) furnishing 
hard and useful timber. Spanish farretto, a rich reddish 
brown pigment obtained by calcining copper and sulphur 
together in closed onscibfos. Spanish flag (Zodl.), tho 
California rockfish (Sebnsiichthys ruhrivinctvs). It is 
conspicuously colored with bands of red and white. — 
Spanish fly (Ze'ol.), a brilliant green beetle, common in 
the south of Europe, used for raising blisters. Bee Blis- 
ter beetle under Blister, and Oantharib, — Spanish fox 
(Faut.),fi yam twisted imainst its lay. - Spanlah graaa, 
(Bot.) See Esparto, — Spanish Juice (Bot.), licorice.— 
Spanish Isather. See Cordwain. - Spanish mackersl. 
(Zodl.) (o) A species of mackerel (Scomber colias) found 
both in Europe ami America, In America oalled chub 


both in Europe ami America, In America oalled chub 
mackerel, big-eyed mackerel, and hull mackerel, (b) In 
the United States, a handsome mackerel having bright 
rellow round spots (Scomberomorus macula tus), highly 


But when they spatig oN.t reason's fence, 

I We smart for 't at our own expense. Ramsay. 

Spang, «. A bound or spring. [5cof.] Sir Scott. 

Spang, n. [AS. .<tpange, a clasp or fastening; akin to 
D. .'<pang, G. sponge, OHO. spavgn, led. tm'nng u Hpaii- 
glo.] A spangle or shining ornament. [O/Ja-.] 

With glittering spemgs that did like stars appear. Spenser. 

Span'gle (yiSn'g’I), n. [OE, spangel, dim. of AS. 
sponge. See Spano a spangle.] 1. A small plate or 
boss of shining metal ; something brilliant used as an 
ornament, especially when stitched on the dross. 

2. Figuratively, any little thing that sparkles. ‘‘The 
rich spangles that adorn tlie sky.” Waller. 

Oak spangle. Soo under Oak. 

Span^gle, V. t. [imp. & v. p. Spangled (-g’ld); p. 
pr. & vb. n. Spangling (-gling).] To set or sprinkle 
with, or as with, spangles ; to adorn with small, distinct, 
brilliant bodies ; as, s, spangled breastplate. Donne. 

What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty ? Shak. 

Spangled coquette (Zodl.), a tropical humming bird (Lo- 
phomis reginx). See Co- 

brilSaut^pots or points; 


nonie men [>7 reigning worus 

Make t rutli to spangle, and ^ 

Span'glor (-glSr), n. Spangkd Coquette. 

One who, or that wliich, spangles. 

Spgn^gly (-glj^), G. Resembling, or consisting of, span- 
gles ; glittering ; as, .gangly liglit. 

Spaniard (spSn^yerd), n. A native or inhabitant of 
Spam. 

Spaniel (-ySl), n. [OF. espagneul, F. fpagveul, es- 
pagnol Spanish, 8p. espaiiol, fr. E.sjmfia Spain, from L. 
Hispania.] 1. (Zodl.) One 
of a breed of small dogs hav- 
ing long and thick hair and 
large drooping ears. The legs 
are usually strongly feath- 
ered, and the tail bushy. See 
Jllusts. under Clumber, and 
Cooker. 

There are several va- 
rieties of spaniels, some of 
which, known as field span- Sussex Spaniel. 

iels, are used in hunting; 


yellow round spots (Scomberomorus maculatus), highly 
esteemed ns a food fish. The name is sometimes errone- 
ously applied to other species. Bee lllust. under Maok- 
EREi.. — Bpanlih main, the name formerly given to the 
southern portion of the Caribbean Sea. together with 
tiie contiguous coast, embracing the route traversed by 
Spauish treasure ships from the Now to the Old World. 

- Spanish mou. (Hot.) See Tillandbia. — Bnanlsh naadlas 
(Hot.), a composite weed (Bidens bipinnata)My\ng ache- 
nia armed with ncedlelike awns. — Spanish nnt fHot.), a 
bulbous plant (/ris Sisyrinehiu7n) of the south of Kurom. 

- Spanish jpotato (Bot.), the sweet potato. Bee under 
Potato. — Spanish rad, an ochcrous red pigment resem- 
bling Venetian red, but sligiitly yellower and warmer. 
Fairholt. — Spanish raaf (Naut.), a knot tied in the head 
of a jib-headed sail. — Spanish sheep (Zodl.), a merino. — 
Spanish white, an impalpable powder prepared from chalk 
by pulverizing and repeated w'ashings,— used as a wliite 
pigment. — Spanish windlass (Naut.), a wooden roller, with 
a rope w ound aliout it, into which a marline spike is thrust 
to serve as a lover. 

Span'lflh, n . The lanipagn of Spain. 

Spank (spapk), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Sr anked (spSnkt) ; 
p. jyr. & vb. 71. Spanking.] [Of unknown origin ; cf. lAi. 
.spakkem, spenke.rn, to run and spring about quickly.] To 
strike, as the breech, with the open hand ; to slap. 

Spank, n. A blow with the open hand ; a slap. 

Spank, V. i. To move with a quick, lively step be- 
tween a trot and gallop ; to move quickly. Thackeray. 

Spank'er (spSnk^r), n. 1. One who spanks, or ouy- 
tldng usod as an instrument for spanking. 

2. {Naut.) The after sail of a ship or bark, being a 
fore-and-aft sail attached to a boom and gaff ; — some- 
times called driver. Bee Jllust. under Bail. Tofte7i, 

3. One who takes long, quick strides in walking ; also, 
a fast horse. [Colloq,'] 

4. Something very large, or larger than common; a 
whopper, os a stout or tall person. [Colloq.] 

Spanker boom (Eatit.), a boom to which a spanker sail 
Is attached. See lllust. of Ship. 

Spftnk'er, n. A small coin. [06.t. or Prov. Eng,] 

Spank'klff, a. 1. Moving with a quick, lively pace, 
or capable of so doing ; dashing. 

Four .ipunJtiwp grays ready harnewfd. G. ('olmar\,the Younger. 

2. Large; conMderable. [Colloq.] 

Spanking bresxs (Naut.), a strong breeze. 

SpanlSM (sj^nnSs), a. Incapable of being spanned. 

Bpan'nflr (-nSr), n. 1. One who, or that which, spans. 

2. The lock of a fusee or carbine ; also, the fusee or 
carbine itself. [Obs.] 

3. An iron instrument having a jaw to fit a nut or tlie 
head of a bolt, and used as a lever to turn it with ; a 
wrench ; specifically, a wrench for unscrewing or tiglit- 
ening the couplings of hose. 

4. pi. A contrivance in some of the earlier steam en- 
gines for moving the valves for tho alternate admission 

I and shutting off of tlie steam. 

1 Span'-new' (-nuO, G. [led. .rpujinf/r, properly, new 
as a chip just split ; sphnn < hi{> 4 *> 0 "’. See Spoon, 

and New.] Quite new ; hrond-new ; fire-new. ” A spati- 
new archbishop’s cliair.” Fuller. 

Span^nista-ing (-nTsb-Tnp), n. [From OF. espanir to 
spread, F. ipanotiir. Sec Expand.] The full blooming 
of a flower. [Ofij.J Bom. of E. 

Span'^pleoa^ (-pe**')» (Arch.) The collar beam of a 

roof; sparpiece. 

Span'wonn^ (-wfirmO, «• (Zodl.) Tlie larva of any 
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Homed Span worm ( Nctnniocampa 
^Inntfnhti ia) of the Strawberry, 
I'iiim.ctc. u Lurva, unt. oizo ; b 
Imugu. 


SPAR 

geotnotrid moth, ojb the caukerworm ; a geometer ; a 
measuring worm. 

Spar (apSr), n. [AS. 

:fpBer In spff^Tstdn clialk- 
stoiie ; akin to MHG. 
spavy G. jroarkalk plas- 
ter.] {Min.) An old 
niimo for a nonmotallic 
mineral, usHolIy cleav- 
able and somewhat lus- 
trous ; as, calc spar^ or 
eah ite, fluor spar, etc. It was especially used In the cose 
of t)ic gangue minerals of a metalliferous vein. 

Blue spar. Cube spar, etc. See under Blue, Cube, etc. 

Spar, n. [OK. spnrre ; akin to D. spar^ G. sparreny 
OHO. gparroy Dan. & Sw, spatre, Icel. sjmrri.; of un- 
certain origin. V171. Cf. Bpau, v. i.) 1. (JVaut.) A 
general term for any round piece of timber used as a 
mast, yard, boom, or gaff. 

2. (ArcA.) Formerly, a piece of timber, in a general 
sense ; — still applied locally to rafters. 

3. The bar of a gate or door. [0/>6-.] Chancer. 

Spar buoy (Nnut.), a buoy anchored by one end so that 

the other end rises above the surfacio of the wat<ir. — Spar 
deck (Naut.)y the upi>er deck of a vessel ; esiwcially, in a 
frigate, the dock wliich is continued in a straight lino 
from tlie quartor-doi^k to the forecastle, and on which 
spare spars are usually phwed. See under D«ok. -—Spar 
torpedo {Naut.)y a torpedo carried on the ond of a soar 
usually projecting from tlio how of a vessel, and iutenuod 
to explode upon contact with an enemy’s ships. 

Spar, V. t. [OK. .<ipnrrrjiy AS. sjKtrrian ; akin to Or, 
sperreuy Icel. /tp(Tra ; from the noun. yi^l. Sue Spau 
a beam, bar.] 1. To bolt ; to bur. [OAv.] Chancer. 

2. To supply or equip with spars, as a vessel. 

A vessel equipped with spars that are too largo 
or too small is said to be oversparred or underspam d. 

Spar, T'. i. [imp. & p. p. SpAiiUEh (spkrd) ; p. pr. & 
rb. n. SrAUKiNo.] [Of uncertain origin; cf. OF. esparer 
to kick, F. itparcTy or Icel. .^perra to stretch out the 
legs, to struggle.] 1. To atrike with the feet or spurs, 
as oocka do. 

2. To use the fists and arms soieniiflcally in attack or 
defense ; to contend or combat with the fists, as for exer- 
cise or amusement ; to box. 

Made believe to gpar at Paul with great science. Dich m. 

3. To contest in words ; to wrangle. fO’o//o 7 .] 

Spar, n. 1. A contest at sparring or boxing. 

2. A movement of offouso or defense in boxing. 

8]^'a-ble (siiSr'A-b’l), n. [Corrupted from sparrow 

hill7\ A kind of small nail used by shoemakors. 

Spar'a-da (spSi^AdA), n. {Zoll.) A small California 
surf fish {Micrometnis aggregatus ) ; — called also shiner. 

Spar'a-drap (-<ir5p), n. [F. spnradrap ; cf. It. spa- 
radrappOy NL. sparadrapa.'] 1. A cereidoth. 

2. {Med.) Any adhesive plaster. 

SpairaKO (4j ; 48), Spar'a-CTUB (-A-gHs), Spar'a- 
gtBM' (-gris'), n, Ooh. or corrupt forms of Aspakaous. 

I^ar^le (spUrfb’l), v. t. [OF. c.tparpiller to scattiu', 
F. ^arpiller.] To scatter ; to disperse ; to rout. [06.^.] 
The king's host was nparhk-d and chased. Fabynn. 

Spare (spSr), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Spaued (-Bpftrd) ; 
p. pr. &. vb. n. SrAEraa.] [AS. spariauy fr. spxr spare, 
sparing, savhjg; akiu to I>. & G. spareuy OHG. spa- 
rdny Icel. & 8w. sparny Dan. spare. Bee Bfarb, «.] 

1. To use frugally or stintingly, as that which is scarce 

or valuable; to retain or keei) unnsed ; to save. “Ko 
cost would he sj>are.'^ Chaucer. 

[Thou] thy Father’s dreadful tlninder didwt not spai-e. Miltmi. 

He that hath knowledge, sparcth Itis words. Vrov. xvii. 27. 

2. To keep to oneV self ; to forbear to impart or give. 

l3o plotBod your jrolitics to spare. Drydcn. 

Spare my sight the pain 

Of seeing what u world or tears it costu yon. Dqidcn, 

3. To prewervo from danger or punishment ; to forbear 
to purdsh, injure, or harm ; to show mercy to. 

Spare us, good Lord. Puok of Common Prayer. 

Dim Miiilness did nolaparr 
That time celeetial voirtges. Miffoti. 

Man alone can whom he comiucrs spore. U'alicr. 

4. To save or gain, as by frugality ; to rcnervo, as iroui 
some occupation, use, or duty. 

All the time he could spare from the necessnrr cares of hi‘< 
weighty clmrgc, he hentowed on . . . serving of Uod. KuoHt .'t. 

6- To deprive one’s self of, os by being frugal ; to do 
without ; to dispense with ; to give up ; to part witli. 
Wliere anpy Jove did never spare 
One breath of kitnl and teinpemte nir. Kosrnmmnv. 

I could have better wjmred a better man. Shak. 

To iparo one's self, {a) To act with reserve. [Obs.] 

Her thought that u lady should //er spare. ('haurer. 
(b) To save one’s self labor, punishment, or blame. 

S^MUTO (spfir), V. i. 1. Tube frugal ; not to be profuse ; 
to live frugally ; to be parsimonious. 

1. who at some times spend, st others spare. 

Divided between careleasnesa ond care. Pope. 

2- To refrain from inflicting hanu ; to use mercy or 
forbearance. 

He will not spare in the day of vengeance. From vi. M. 

3. To desist ; to stop ; to refrain. [Oh.v.] Chaucer. 

SpfUre, a. [Com par. Spaebb (-6r) ; mperl. Bpauest ; 
— not used in nil the senses of the word.] [AS. spfer 
sparing. Of. Spake, v. /.] 1. Scanty ; not abundant or 
plentiful ; as, a spare diet. 

2. Sparing; frugal; parsimonious; chary. 

He was spare, but discreet of epeech. Carew. 

3. Being over and above what is necessary, or what 
must be used or reserved ; not wanted, or not used ; su- 
perfluous ; as, 1 have no spare time. 

If that no s}tare clothcH lie had to give. Spenser, 

4. Hold in reserve, to be used in an emorgoncy ; as, a 
spare anchor ; a spare bed or room. 


5. Lean ; wonting flesh ; meager ; thin ; gaunt* 

O, give me the sfiare men, and spare me the great ones. Shak. 

6. Blow. [Obs. or Prov, Eng."] Qrose. 

Spare (sp^rl, n. 1. The act of sparing ; moderation ; 

restraiut. [Oos.) 

Killing for sacridec, without any spare, Holland. 

2. ParsiiMony ; frugal use. [Ofts.] Bacon. 

Toured out their plenty without spite or spare. Spenser. 

3. An opening in a petticoat or gown ; a placket. [Obs.'] 

4. That which has not been used or extended. 

6. {Tenpins) The right of bowling again at a full set 
of pins, after having knocked all the pins down in less 
than three bowls. If all the i>ins are knocked down in 
one bowl It is n double spare ; in two bowls, a single spare. 

Spard'ffll (-ful),a. Sparing; char)'. [Ob.<!.] Fairfax. 
— l^liare'llll-neSB, «. [06^.] Sir P. Sidney. 
Sparely, adv. lu a spare manner ; sparingly. 
Spare^leSB, «. Unsparing. Sylrc.\ler. 

Sparo^neBB, n. [C’f. AB. spsernU frugality.] J^io 

quality or sUito of being lean or thin ; leanness. 

Sparser (spfir'Sr), «. One who spares. 

Spare^rllF (-rThO. «• [Spare, a. -f- rib.] A piece of 
pork, consi.stiiig of ribs with little flesh on tlicm. 

Sparge (sparj), v. t. [L. spargere; cf. F. a.sperger.] 
To sprinkle ; to moisten by sprinkling ; os, to sparge paper. 

Spar^ge-lac'tion (spar/je-fSk'shhn), n. [L. S2mt'gcrc 
to strew -|-/(fccro,/ac/«m, to make.] The act of sprin- 
kling. [Oi>V] Swift. 

Spsr'ger (spav'jer), n. [Cf. F. asperger to sprinkle, 
L. uspergere, .spargere,.] A vessel with a perforated 
cover, for sprinkling witn a liquid ; a sprinkler. 

Bpar^hawk^ (-hftk'), n. [OE. sperhauke.] {Zo'Ol.) 

The sparrow hawk. [Prov. Eng.] 

Spar^-hnng^ (-hOngO* a. Hung with spar, ns a cave. 

g .. .... . 

cifiil 


D. .sparky soerk ; cf. Icel. spraka to crackle, Lith. .spra- 
getiy Gr. a^dpayos a bursting with a noise, Skr. sphhrj 
to crackle, to thunder. Cf. Speak.] 1. A small particlo 
of fire or ignited substanco which la emitted by a body in 
combustion. 

Man IB born unto trouble, aa the .sparks fly upward. Job v. 7. 

2. A small, shining body, or transient light ; a sparkle. 

3. That which, like a spark, may bo kindled into a 
flame, or into action ; a feeble germ ; an elementary prin- 
ciple. “If any j;>arA: of life be yet romaiiiing.” Shak. 

' :tIo spark.sot diamonds.” Fuller. “ Vitale 


1 sjHirk 


Like little 

of heavenly flame.” Pope. 

Wc have here and there a little dear light, eomc sparks of 
bright knowledge. Loeh . 

Bright gem instinct with music, vocal spark. Worchirorf/i, 
Spark arrester, a contrivance to prevent the escape of 
sparks while it allows the passage of gas, chiefly used 
in the sinokestaijk of a wood-burning locomotive. Called 
ol&o spark cotisumer. [C. <S’.] 

Spark, n. [Icel. .^J/irAr lively, sprightl}’.] 1. A brisk, 
showy, gay man. 

Thu finest sparks and clcuDeat beaux. J'rior. 

2. A lovor ; a gallant ; a beau. 

Spark, V, i. To sparkle. [Oh.t.] Spenser. 

Spark, V. i. To play the spark, lienu, ©r lover. 

Afiiire Klgn that hla moBterwuB courting, or, us it is termed . 
spurkinffy withiu. IT- Irclntj. 

Sparkler (spUrk'Sr), n. A spark arrester. 

Spark^tul (-fyl)} a. Lively ; brisk ; gay. [ObsA “ Our 
sparkful youth.” Camden. 

Spark^iah, o. 1. Like a spark ; airy ; gay. W. Walsh. 
2. Showy; well-dressed; fine. L'K.drange, 

Spar^kle (spar'k’l), n, [Vim. of spark.] 1. A littlo 
spark ; a scintillation. 

As fire is wont to quicken and go 
From a sjtarkle. Bpriingcu ami»B, 

Till a city brent up in. Chaucer. 

Tiic shock was sutficicntly strong to strike out some sparkles 
of JiiB fiery temj>er. Frescott. 

2. Brilliancy ; luster; as, the .sparkle of a diamond. 
Sparlde, v. i. [imp. &p.p. Spaukleh (-k’ld) ; p. pr. 
& f i. n. Bpabkxiko (-kllng).J [See Spakklb, w., Bpakk 
of fire.] 1. To emit sparks ; to throw off ignited or in- 
candescent particles ; to shluo ajs if throwing off sparks ; 
to emit flashes of light ; to scintillate ; to twinkle ; as, 
the blazing wood sparkle.s; the stars sparkle. 

A mantelet upon hla shoulder hanging 

hrotful of rubicB red, as fire sparklin;/. Chaverr. 

2. To manifest itself by, or an If by, emitting sparks ; 
to glisten ; to flash. 

I «50 bright honor sparkle through your eyes. Miff on. 

3. To emit little bubbles, as certain kinds of liquors ; 
to effervesce ; as, sparkling wine. 

Hyii. — To shiae : glisten; scintillate ; radiate ; corus- 
cate ; glitter; twinkle. 

Spar'kle, t. To emit in the form or likeness of 
sparks. “ Did .sparkle forth great light.” Spenser. 
Sparlcle, V. f. [Cf. Bparble.] 1. To disperse. [Obs.] 
The Landgrave hath tq)arklcd his army without any further 
enterpriBC. State Papers. 

2. To scatter on or over. [Ob.f.J Purcha.s. 

Sparser (-klSr), n. One who scatters; esp., one who 
scatters money ; an improvident person. [Oo.v.] 
Sparser, n. One who, or that which, sparkles. i 
Sparlcler, n. (;irooZ.) A tiger beetle. 

Sparklet (spUrklSt), n. A small spark. [Obs.] I 
Sparkll-neBB (-lY-nes), n. Vivacity. [065.] Aubrey.] 
Sparkling (-ling), a. Emitting sparks ; glittering ; | 
flashing; brilliant; lively ; as, .TjgarWfno wine ; sparkling 
eyes. — Sparkllng-lFf — Sparkllng-neaa, n. 

Syn. — Brilliant ; shining. See Bhinino. 

Sparling (spUrlTni^Q, n. [Akin to G. spie.rlingy jfpie- 
ringy D. spier ing : cf. F. kperlan.] iZoU.) {a) The Eu- 
ropean %mc\t {OsiTr^rus epcrlanus). (A) A young salmon, 
(f) A tern. [5'cof. & Prov. Eng.] \ 


Sparlyn^ (sparllrO, n. 


[AS. spear-lira.] The calf 
Wym{l)eta. xxviit 86). 


of th^og. [Obs.] . , 

Spalroid (spS'roid ; 277), a. [L. sparus the glltbead 
4- -Old: cf. F. sjmroidc.] {ZooL) Of or pertaining to the 
SparidsBy a family of 
spinous-fimied fishes 
which Includes the 
Bcup, sheepshcod, 
and sea bream. 

— «. One of the 
Sparidw. 

Spar'pieoe^ 

(spar'pesOi 
{Arch.) Tlie col- 
lar beam of a roof ; 
the spanpiece. 

Gwilt, 



Sparoid {PomadnHi/s, or Animotremus, 

1 ’iryinicus). 

[See Bpakble.] To scat- 
.^pearwa ; 



English Sparrow (J a^ser 
dounsticus). 


See House spar- 



OpTKTllfW UUl^ It - , 

iron shoe nail ;_a sparable.-- Spar- European Sparrow Iluw'x 
amnll (Avcipiter nisus). 


Spar^poll (spUr'poil), V. i. [See Bparble.] 
ter ; to spread abroad ; to disperse. [Obs.] 

Spar'row (spar'ri), n. [OK. sparwe, AS. s 
akin to OHG. sparOy G. fpcrllng, loel. sporr, 

Dan. spurv, spurre, Sw. sparf, Goth, spar- 
wa ; — originally, probably, the qulvorer or 
liutterer, and to E. spurn, we 
Spurn, and cf. Spavin.] 1. {Zobl.) 

One of many species of small 
singing birds of tho family Frin- 
giliidSBy having conical bills, and 
ieeding chiefly on seeds. Many 
sparrows are called also 
Jlnchesy and buntings. 

TIjo common sparrow, or 
liouse sparrow, of Europe 
{Pa.'iser dome.dicus) is 
noted for its familiarity, 
its voracity, its attacli- 
luont to its young, and its fecundity, 
roWy under House. 

The following American species are well known i 
the chipping .<ijja)row, or chippy, the sage 
sparrow y the savanna sparrow ytno .'<ang .spar- 
row, tlie tree sparrow, and the white-throat- 
ed .sparrow (sco Pkadody bird). Seo 
these terms under Saoe, Savanna, etc. 

2. (Zoo/. 1 Any one of several small 
singing biras somewhat resembling 
tho true sparrows in form or habits, 
as the European hedge sparrow. 

See under Hedoe. 

Hp that doth the mrciiR feed, 

Vea, providently caters for the spar- 

roff\ 

Dp comfort to my ago ! Shnl:. 

Field sparrow, Fox sparrow, etc. 

See unefer Field. Fox, ett;. - 
Sparrow bill, a small nail ; a cast- 
iron shoe nail ; a sparable. — Spar- j 
row hawk. (Zobl.) (a) A small 
European hawk (/Iccfpt/cr nisu.s) 
or any of the allied species, (b) A small American falcon 
(Falco spnrvrrius). (c) The Australian collared 
sparrow hawk (Accipifer torquutu.s). The name 
is applied to other small hawks, as the Eu- 
ropean ke.strel and tlio New Zealand quail 
hawk. — Sparrow owl (Zobl.), a small 
owl {Glaucidiu'tn passerinum) found 
both in the Old "World and tlie New. 

Tho name is also applied to other spe- 
cie, s of small owls. — Sparrow spear 
(Zobl.), the female of the reed 
bunting, fProc. Eng.] 

Spar'row-s^rasB' (-grits')» 71 . 

[Corrupted from asparagus.] 

Asparagus. [Coltog.] Sco the 
Note under AsrARAous. 

Spar'row-wort' (-wflrto, n. 

(Boi.) An evergreen shrul) of 
the genus Erica {K. jms.ierina). 

Spar'ry (spiir'ry), a. [From Spar.] Resembling apar, 
or consisting of spar ; abounding with spar ; having a 
confused crystalline structure ; spathose. 

Sparry Iron (i/m.), slderite. Bee Biderite (« ).— Sparry 
UmoBtone (Min.), a coarsely crystalline marble. 

SparBB (spars), <i. [Com/jr/r. Sparser (-er) ; .supert. 
.Srarsest.] [L. .sparsusy p. p. of sjmrgcre to strew, scat- 
ter. Cf. Aspersb, Disperse.] 1. Thinly scattered ; set 
or planted here and there ; not being dense or close to- 
gether; as, a Aprtr.m population. Carlyle. 

2. {Bot.) Placed Irregularly and distantly ; scattered 
— applied to branches, leaves, peduncles, aiid the like. 

Sparse, v. t. [L. .sparsusy p. p. of spargere to scat- 
ter.] To scatter ; to disperse. [G6.t.] * Spenser. 

Spara'ed-ly (spSrs'Sd-iy), Sparsely. [GAf.] 

Sparse'ly, adv. in a scattered or sparse manner. 

SparBe^eiS, n. The quality or state of being sparse ; 
as, sparseness of population. 

11 Sporklm (sp'dr'slm), adv. [L., fr. .spargere to scat- 
ter.] Sparsely ; scatteredly ; hero and there. 

Spkr'lAll (spSr'tan), a. [L. Spartanu.<{.] Of or per- 
taining to Sparta, especially to ancient Sparta; honco, 
liardy; undaunted; os, A’«ar/an souls ; N/ior/ctn bravery. 
—71. A native or inhabitant of Sparta; figuratively, a 
person of great courage and fortitude. 

Spar^e-ine (-tS-Tn or-t^n), n. {Chem.)A narcoticalka- 
loid extracted from the tops of tho common broom {Cy- 
tisus scoparius, formerly scoparium), as a color- 

less oily liquid of anillne-liko odor and very bitter taste. 

Spar'tBMe (-t3r-$), n. [F., from Sp. esparto esparto, 
L. spurtuniy Or. enrapTOs.] Articles noade of the blades 
or fiber of the Lygeum Spartum and Stipa (or JMacro- 
chlon) tenncissimdy kinds of grass used in Spain and 
other countries for making rojKJS, mats, baskets, nets, 
and mattresses. Loudon. 

Spartb (splirth), n. [Cf. loel. .sparSa,] An Anglo- 
Saxon battle-ax, or halberd. [fi^A.^.] 

He hath a sparth of twenty pound of weight. Chauoer. 



Ami'iican Sparrow Hawk 
(Faleo s/iurn riiiH). 
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S]Mnr« (apSrv), n. The hedge sparrow. 

[Frov, Eng.l 

Sparry O'* Sparing; parcthnonious. iObs.‘\ 

Spasm (tipSz^ni), n. spasme^ h. spasmus^ Gr. 
<macrp6ii from inravi*', cnrav, €o draw, to ouu 8 e couvul- 
sion. Cf. Span, v. f.] 1. (Med.) An involuntary and 
imuatural oontrootion of one or more muaclea or mus- 
cular fibers. 

Spasms are usually either clo7iir or tonic. In clon- 
ic spasfns^ the muscles or muscular fibers contract and 
relax alternately in very quick succession. In ionic 
spamui. the contraction is steady and uniform, and con- 
tinues tor a comparatively long time, as in tetanus. 

2. A sudden, violent, and temiwrary effort or emo- 
tion ; as, a spasm of repentance. 

Cynic spasm. (Med.) See under Cynic. — Spasm of the 
chast. See Angina pectoids^ under Angina. 

Spas-mat^al (spSz-mftt^-kal), a. Spasmodic. [O&f.] 

Spas-mod'lo (-mod'Ik), a. [Gr. trtraapiij&rjt ; anwpoi 
a convulsion + likeness: cf. F. spasmodique.] 

1. (Med.) Of or pertaining to spasm; consisting in 
spasm ; occurring in, or charactorized by, spasms ; as, a 
spasmodic asthma. 

2. Soon relaxed or exhausted ; convulsive ; intermit- 
tent ; as, sporadic zeal or industry. 

Spasmodic croup (Med.\ an affection of childhood char- 
acterized by a stoppage of breathing developed suddenly 
and without fever, and produced by spasmodic contrac- 
tion of the vocal cords. It is somotimes fatal. Called 
also laryngismus stridulus^ and childcronnng. — Spasmodic 
stricture, a stricture caused by muscular spasm without 
structural change. See Orgamc stricture^ under Oroanio. 

SpM-mod'lO, n. (^fed.) A medicine for spasm. 

SpaB-mod'io-al (-I-kol), a. Same as Spasmodic, a. 
— Spaf-mod'lc-al-ly (-T-kai- 13 ^), odv. 

SpaS^O (spSs'tTk), a. [L. spasUcus, Gr. arrraayLK6^, 
1r. ernav to draw : cf. F. spastiqne. See Spasm.] (Med.) 
Of or pertaining to spasm ; spasmodic ; especndly, per- 
taining to tonic spasm ; tetanic. 

Spaa'tlO-al-ly (-tf-kal-ljl), adv. Spasmodically. 

8 paa-tlo^l-ty (spSs-tTs'i-ty), n. 1. A state of spasm. 

2. The tendency to, or capability of suffering, spasm. 

Spat (apttt), imp. of Spit. [Obs. or i2.] 

Spat, n. [F rom the root of spit; hence, liter.ally, 
that which is ejected.] A young oyster or other bivalve 
mollusk, both tefore and after it first booomos adherent, 
or such young, collectively. 

Spat, V. i. & i. To emit spawn ; to emit, as spawn. 

Spat, n. [Cf. Pat.] 1. A light blow with somethiug 
flat. [t/. S. &Prov. Eng.'] 

2. Hence, a petty combat, esp. a verbal one ; a little 
quarrel, dispute, or diBsensiou. [f/. «.S’.] 

Spat, V. f. To dispute. [/,'.] Smart. 

Spat, V. t. & p. p. Spatted ; p. pr. & vb. n. 

Spattino.] To slap, as with the open hand ; to clap to- 
gether, as the hands. [Loca/, U. <S.] 

Littlo laabci Iciipetl up and down, sjuittvig her haiul«. Judd. 

Spa-tan^aold (spi-tSn'goid), a. (Zo'ol.) Of or per- 
taining to the Spat- 
angoidea. n. One 
of the Bpatangoi- 
dea. 

II Spat^an-ffoP- 
da-a (spSt^Sn-goi^- 
dS.&), n. pi. [NL. 

See Spatanous, and 
-oiD.] (Zo'ol.) An 
order of Irregular 
sea urchins, usually 
having a more or 
less heart-shaped 
shell with four or 
five petal-like am- 
bulacra above. The 
mouth is edentu- 
lous and situated anteriorly, on the under side. 

II Spa-tan'gUB (spa-tan'gCs), n. [NL., fr. L. spaian- 
gius a, kind of sea urchin, Gr. (rrraTayyrj?.] (Zo'ol.) A 
genus of heart-sliaped sea urchins belonging to the Spat- 
ougoidea. 

SpatOh'OOOk^ (spSoh^kSkO, n. Bee Spitciicock. 

Spate (spat), n. [Of Celtic origin ; cf. Ir. speid.'] A 
river flood ; an overflow or Inundation. Burns. 

Gareth in a showerful spring 
Stared at the sjiate.. 



Spatangoid (Brissnjysis lyriffm ). a </ 
Anterior Dorsal Anibulucrul Sucker 
Tubes : b Oral ditto i 0 Anal ditto ; 
/ Dorsal Fascicle. 


Tennyson. 
Spatha; (-thS). [L.] 


(I Spa'tha (apS^thi), n. ; pi. 

(Bot.) A spathe. 

Spa-tha'oaoiia (spA-tha'sliQs), a. (Bot.) Having a 
spathe; resembling a spatlie ; imathal. 

Spa'tlial (spa'thal), a. (Bot.) Furnished with a 
spatne ; as, spathal flowers. Howitt. 

Spatbe (spath), n. [L. spatha, Gr. trfrd&tf: cf. F. 
spalhc. See Bpadb for digging.] (Bot.) A special in- 
volucre formed of one leaf and inoloalng a si>adix, as in 
aroid plants and palms. See the Note under Bract, and 
Jllust. of Spadix. 

The name Is also given to the several-leaved invo- 
lucre of the iris and other similar plants. 

SpAthod (spSthd), a. (Bot.) Having a spathe or calyx 
like a sheikh. 

SpAtblh) (spath'Ik), a. [Cf. F. spathique., fr. F. & O. 
spo/A spar.] IJke spar; foUated or lamellar; spathose. 

Spathic iron (ifm.), siderite. See Sidkritb (a). 

Spatlll'fonn (-T-fffrm), a. [F. spaihifomic.'] Re- 
semDling spar in form. ** The oolieroiis, .^pathijorm, and 
jnineraUcea forms of uranlte.” Lavoisier (Trans.). 

Spatll'OBe^ (-UaO* «• (Min.) See Spathic. 

Spatll^Oiie^, a. [See Spathe.] (Bot.) Having a spathe ; 
resembling a spathe ; spatlmceous ; spathal. 

C^tll'OlUl (‘ffs), n. (Bot.) Spathose. 

Spath^-Ute (-d-lftt), a. ^e Spatulatx. 

Spa'tlal (spS'shal), a. Of or pertaining to space. 
** Spatial quantity and relations.” L. B. Atwater. 

<im ! nlt^ ! 


at, itUiito, xnde, ilp, 



Bpa'tlal-ly (spS'shal-iy), adv. As regards space. 

Spa'ti-at6 (spa'shT-St), v. i. [L. spatiatus^ p. p. of 
spatiari, fr. spatium. Sec Space.] To rove ; to ram- 
ble. [G&jt.] Baco 7 i. 

Spftt'tsr (spttt'tSr), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Spattered 
(-terd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Spattehino.] [From the root of 
spit saliva.] 1. To sprinkle with a liquid or witli any 
wet substance, as water, mud, or the like ; to make wet 
or foul spots upon by sprinkling ; os, to .^patter a coat ; 
to spatter the floor ; to spatter boots with mud. 

Upon any nooasum he is U) bo apattvred over with thr blood 
of hia people. hurh . 

2. To distribute by sprinkling ; to sprinkle around ; as, 

to spatter blood. Pope, 

3. Fig. : To injure by aspersion ; to defame ;• to soil ; 
also, to throw out in a defamatory manner. 

Spat't6r, V. i. To throw sonictliing out of the muutii 
in a scattering manner ; to sputter. 

That rniud muBt neeilfl be irrecoverably depraved, whicli, 

. . . taBting but unco of one juxt deed, spatters ut it, and ahluM B 
the reliBh ever after. MilUm. 

Spat'ter-daihed^ (-dSaht^, a. Wearing Bpattcrdasiies. 
[Colloq.'] Thackeray. 

Spat^ter-dash^es (-dash'Sz), n. pi. [Spatter -f dash.'\ 
Coverings for the legs, to protect them from water and 
mud ; long gaiters. 

Spat'ter*^OOk^ (-d5k0» n. (Bot.) The common yellow 
water lily (Nxtpluir advena). 

Spat'Ue (sj^t't’l), a. Spawl ; spittle. [Of;^.] Bale. 

Spat'tle, n. 1. A sptuia. 

2. (Pottery) A tool or implement for mottling a 
molded article with coloring matter. Knight. 

Spavtlin^-pop'py (-tlTng-nbp'py), n. [rmv. K. 
.'ipaitlc to Hp\t ^ K. poppty.^ (Bot.) A kind of catchtiy 
(Silenc inflala) which is somotlinca frothy from the ac- 
tion of captured insects. 

Spat'U-la (spSt'd-lA ; 135), n. [L. spatula, spathula, 
dim. of spaiha a spatula: cf. F. spahde. See Spadk 
for digging.] An implement shafied like a knife, flat, 
thin, and somewhat flexible, used for spreading paints, 
fine plasters, drugs In comiiounding proscriptions, etc. 
Cf. Palette knife, under Palette. 

Spat^U-late (-14t), a. [NL. .^tpatulatus."] 

(Nat. Hi.tt.) Shaped like a spatula, or like a , 
battlodoor, being roundish, with a long, nar- | \ 
row, linear base. [Also written .^mthulnte.'] 

Spauld (spftld), n. I See Spall the shoul- 
der.] The Khouldor. [6Vef.] 

Spav'ln (spSv'In), «. [OE. spaveyne, OF. 
esparvam, F. t’parvm ; akin to OF. e.'tnenner 
a sparrow hawK, F. Spender, fr. OIIG. spar- 
wdri (G. sperber), fr. OIIG. sparo sjfarrow, 
bfloauso this disease makes the horse raise 
the iuflrm leg in the manner of a sparrow 
hawk or sparrow. See Sparrow.] (Var.) A disease of 
horses cljaracterlzod by a bony swelling developed on 
the hock as tho result of inflammation of the bones ; also, 
the swelling itself. The resulting latneness is duo to tho 
inflammation, and not to tho bony tumor as ix)pularly 
supposed. Ilarbaugh. 

Bog spavin, asoftswellingproducedby distension of tho 
capsular ligament of the hock ; — called also blood spatdn. 

Bone spavin, spavin attended with exostosis ; orainary 
spavin. 

Spav'lned (-Tnd), a. Affected with spavin. 

Spaw (spft), n. See Spa. 

Spawl (spal), n. A splinter or fragment, as of wood 
or stone. See Spall. 

Spawl, n. [Cf. AS. spdtf, fr. sjtSdan to spit ; proba- 
bly akin to splivan, E. spew. Cf. Spew.] S<'att«u(Ml or 
ejecte<l Hjiittle. 

Spawl, V. i. & t. [i7}ip. &p.p. Spawled (spalcl) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Bpawlino.] [Cf. AS. spatlian.) To scatter 
spittle from the mouth ; to spit, as saliva. 

Why must he sputter, simwl, and shiver it 

In vain, agaiiiBt the people’s favorite. .Swift. 

Spawring, n. That which is spawled, or spit out. 

Spawn (spftn), V. t. [i/»jp. & P. p. Spawned (sp;ind) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Bpawnino.J [OE. spa7ien, OF. espaji- 
dre, properly, to shed, spread, L. expandere to spread 
out. See Expand.] 1. To produce or deposit (eggs), as 
fishes or frogs do. 

2. To bring forth ; to generate ; — used in contempt. 

One edition [of books] spaumeth another. Fuller. 

Spawn, V. i. 1. To deposit eggs, as flsh or frogs do. 

2. To issue, as offspring ; — used contemptuously. 
Spawn, n. [V170. 800 Spawn, v. f.] 1. The ova, 
or eggs, of fishes, oysters, and other aquatic animals. 

2. Any product or offspring ; — used contemptuously. 

3. (Hart.) The buds or branches produced from under- 
ground stems. 

4 . (Bot.) Tho white fibrous matter forming the nwtrlx 
from which fungi are produced ; the mycelium of fungi. 

Spawn eater iZo'Ol.), a small American cyprinoid fish 
(Notropis /Judso7tius) allied to tho dace. 

Spawn'er (-Sr), n. 1. (Zo'ol.) A mature female fish. 

Tho barbel, for the preservation of their need, Ixith the 
spaumer and tho miltor, cover their spawn with sand. fValfini. 

2 . Wliatever produces spawn of any kind. 

Spay (spS), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Spayed (spSd) ; p. 
pr. vb. n. Spatino.] [Cf, Armor, spac^hein, spaza, 
to ^old, W. dyspaddu to geld, L. spado a eunuch, Gr. 
cTTT^wv.] To remove or extirpate the ovaries of, a» a 
sow or a bitch ; to castrate (a female animal). 

Spay, n. [Cf. Spade a spay, Spay, v. f.] (Zoot.) The 
male of the red deer in his third year ; a spade. 

Spay'ad (-W), Spay^ade (-ad), n. (Zoi'd.) A spay. 

Spaa|C ^* ** Spoke (spdk] (Spake (spSk) 

Arctic) ; p.p. Spoken (spo'k’n) ^pokb, (Jbs. or (lolloq. ) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Bpeakino.] [OE. speketi, AS. specan, 
sprecan ; akin to OFries. spreka, D. spreken, 08. sprekan, 
(i. sprechen, OHG. sprehknn, and porha{>a to Skr. sphurj 
to crackle, to thunder. Cf. Spark of fire, Speech.] 1. To 
utter words or articulate sounds, as human beings ; to 
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express thoughts by words ; as, the organs may bo bo 
obstructed that a man may not bo able to speak. 

Till at (he last she ■c/utke in this mauncr. Chaucer. 
Speak, Lord t for thy servant licareth. 1 Snm, iii. 0. 

2. To expresa opinions ; to my ; to talk ; to converse. 
'I'hat fiuid Rulthtanco in u low iiiiuuti b ho^inii) to set, ns the 

trarletmoa sjwak. l>o[tic. 

All lioncm jiian, «ir, in oblo to m/r for hmisclf, when u kiiiivn 
IK not. Shak. 

Dtirinp tlu* century and a h;iU wlucli full >\v«‘d the f'oiiqiK Kt, 
there in, ti> x/it itk rtiictly, no Ln^hsli liistory Macaulati- 

3 . To utter a speech, disoourse, or harangue ; to ad- 
dress a public aawnnbly formally. 

Many ol thi* nobilitv made tin in^elves po(inliir hv .v/ fo/t/wi? in 
Parlmment iiytainttt thoKi- v hich were mo'-'l k i nteful to 

hi» majesty. i.'i’iin ikIoii. 

4 . To discoiirKO ; to make rm ntion ; to toll, 
liiican k/myiPs of n purl of Oa^ai’s aiiuv thutc 

the Leman Luke. 

6. To give wnind ; to sound. 

Make :iU our tninipcts *prah S^nxt . 

6. To convoy sontimentK, ideas, or iulidligi'uco as if 
by utterance ; as, features tliat .woo/, of s(df-\vlll. 

Tliine eye he^iiih to > 7 /^( 1 /, •. .S.'iah . 

To speak of, to take account of, to m.ilce mention of. 
Itobynson (Morffs Utoria). -To speak out,io Rjxuik loudly 
and distinctly; also, to speak mirescrvedly. To sprak 
well for, to commend : to be favorable to. To speak with, 
to converse with. ” vVoiild yon apeak irilh me V ” S/iak. 

Syu. - To say ; tell ; talk ; converse ; diaeourso ; ar- 
ticulate; pronounce; utter. 

Speak (spSk), t’. t. 1. To utter wilh the mouth; to 
pronounce ; to utter articulately, ns human beings. 

They Hut down witli him upon the ground tievun days oud 
•even niglitH, and lunic .yiakei u word unlo him. Job ii. io. 

2. To utter in a word or words ; to say ; to tell ; to 
declare orally ; us, to .speak the truth ; to speak sense. 

3 . To declare ; to prordalm ; to luiblisli ; to make 
known ; to exhibit; to express in any way. 

It iH my fatlu'i'H miiKic 

To sj)c(ik your drod*. Shnk. 

Sjuaking a (still good morrow with her cycK. Ti nnysoii. 
And for the lioavcn’K wide circuit, It t it k/» ak 
The Maker’s high iniigiiiHct’tiCi'. Milton- 

ilejiort speaks you a bonny nnuik. Sir IP. Scott. 

4 . To talk or converse in ; to utter or pronounce, as 
in conversation ; as, to .sjH:ak Latin. 

And French she sjiakr full fair ftml lotisely. Chaucer. 
6. To address ; to accost ; to speak to. 

[lie will] put thee in liopcj he will. thee lair Beet u ». xili.C. 
F.nch village senior pnm^cd to scan 
And (tya ol- the lovely oiuavitn. r.inersnu. 

To speak a »hlp (Saul.), to bail and speak to her cap- 

tain or commander. 

Speak'a-ble (-A-b’l), a. 1. Capable of being spoken ; 
fit to be spoken. Ascham. 

2. Able to speak. [/’.] Mil(07i 

Speak^er (-er), n, l. One who speaks. Specifically : 
(rt) One who utters or j^ronounces a discourse ; usually, 
one who utters a speech in public ; as, the man is a 
good speaker, or a bad speaker, (b) One who is the 
mouthpiece of others; esiiecially, one who presides over, 
or Bjieaks for, a deliberative ashcmbly, preserving order 
and regulating the debates ; a chairman ; as, the Speaker 
of tho House of Commons, originally, the mouthpi 'eo of 
the House to address the king ; the Speaker of a llouso 
of Representatives. 

2. A book of selections for declamation. [U. A'.] 
Speak'or-shlp, n. The office of .speaker; as, t.he 
speakership of the Hou.so of RepresentaLives. 

Spoak^g, a. 1. Uttering speech ; used for convoy- 
ing 8j>eech ; as, man isa-^T^tv/im^animal ; a spcakmgt\\bc. 

2. Seeming to bo capublo of speech ; hence, lifelike ; 
as, a speakiny likeness. 

A speaking acquaintance, a Rligbt acquaintance with a 
person, or one wliUh merely permits the exchange of 
salutatiouB and remarks on indiff erent subjects. — Speak- 
ing trumpet, an Instrument somewhat TeseinDlmg a trump- 
et, by wliich the sound of the human voice may l>e so In- 
tensified as to bo conveyed to a great distance. - Speaking 
tube, a tube for conveying speech, especially fnnn one 
room to another at a diMtauco. To be on apeaklng termii, 
to bo slightly amiuainted. 

SpeAk'lng, n. 1. The act of uttering words. 

2. Public declamation ; oratory. 

Spear (epSi), n. [OE. .'pere, AS. .'^pare; akin to D. 
& GL Speer, 08. Si OIIS. sper, Icel. spjbr, pi., Dan. spu r, 
L. sparus.'] 1. A long, pointed weapon, nsed in w'ar and 
hunting, by thrusting or tlirowing ; a w eapon with a long 
shaft and a sharp head or bladiv, a lance. [See Jllu.sl. 
of Spearhead.] “ A slmrp ground .vyx f r.” Cha7iccr. 

They Bhall beat their swordb into i»k)WiluirOii,iind their 
into pruning hooks. Micah iv. .‘j. 

2. Fig. : A spearman. Sir W. Scott. 

3. A sharp-pointed instrument with barbs, used for 
stabbing fish and otlicr animals. 

4. A shoot, as of grass ; a spire. 

6. Tho feather of a horse. Sec Feather, /?., 4. 

6. The rod to which the bucket , 01 plunger, of a pump 
is attached ; a pump rod. 

Spear foot, the off hind foot of a horse. — Spear grMa. 
(/lot.) (a) Thecommon reed. See Reed, n., 1. (b) Meadow 
grass. See under Meadow’. - Spear hand, the hand in 
which a horseman iiolds a spear ; the right hand. Cnd;/). 
— Spear side, tho mole line of a family, lonrfl. 
tiiistle (Bot.), the common thistle faneeolnfus). 

Spear, V. t. [imp. & p. p. scared (sperd) ; pr. S'- 
vb. n. Speaking.] Tn pierce with a .spear ; to kill with a 
spear ; as, to .^pear a fish. 

Speer 1 m i. To shoot into a long stem, .as some pmntR. 
SeeSPiBK. Mortimer. 

SpOAT^er (-?^r), n. One who uses a spear ; as, a spea7'€7' 
of fish. 

Spear'flBlL^ (sper'fTshO, n. (Zndl.) (t) A largo and 
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powerful fi»l> ( Tetrapturu9 albidus) related to the eword- Spd^liAl'lBt (epSah'al-Tst), n. One who deTotes him- 8 . {CivU Law) The form or shape given to materials ; 
fish, but havinjf Kcalefl and ventral fins. It ia found on self to home B|>eciulty ; as, a medical one who faHliion or shape ; form; figure. Burrill. 

the Anieru au co.iat mid in the Meditorrnuean. (0) Tlie devotes hiruftelf to diseases of partioi^ar parts of the incipient species (-SToo/.), a subspecies, or variety, which 
c irp fcuclior. ^ body, os tho eye, the ear, tlie nerves, etc. is in process of becoming iwrmanont, and thus changing 


body, OH tho eye, the ear, tlie nerves, etc. 

Spe cl-Ol'l-ty (spCsh'I-ltl'I-tj?), n. ; pL Rpbciauties 
(- tii;). [Boo BrociAL, and cf. Spkcialty.] 1. A partic- 
ular or pcmiliar case ; a particularity. Hir M. Hale. 

2. {Imw) See Spkcialtv, 3, 

3. The special or peculiar mark or characteristic of a 


is in process of becoming permanent, and thus changing 
to a true siiecies, usually by isolation in localities from 
which other varieties are excluded. 

Bpeo'l-li'a-ble (sp^I-fi^A-b’l), a. Admitting speoifl* 
c'ution ; (tauablo of being Bi>ecifloa. 

Spe'CUlO (sp^Btf'fk), a. [F. spSeiJique. or NL, spe^ 


. .... . ^ ~ jwrson or thing; that for which a person is specially c7>Vu.y ; L. a iwirticular sort or kind ^ 

Bpea. I.hlv ( /cf> apln.' aLuJu^). distinguished ; an object of siiocial attention ; a siwciaJ Cf. BrociFY.] 1. Of or portaimng to a species ; 

Bpoar^Bad^ (Hpcr'hS'P),?!. TIjo pointed head, or end, occupation or object of attention ; a specialty. characterizing or constituting a species; posMuing the 

0fa^i..:vr. two Bc,Kr.lh«.d». II other j»cumr property or proiwrtoB of a 

Spear'man (-man), I A A i i Jlookcr. tute its spcies, and distinguish it from other things ; as, 

f? • pi Bpicarmen l-mcn ) Bill I /\ A Siriv«\ while Improving vonr one tnlcnt, to enrich yonr whole tho 9pecijic form of an animal or a plant; the specific 
Ona'^who U Kr.o,;d,,„i{h | » ^ Sam.w 

"S’Dear'nilnt’t'm'lut't I [] I I If B ovo,yo.,awhocult,vi.t,»hi../«w«./Oy.,lo.o-. ^ dlfforrnc. I« th.l prim.ry .ttributo which rli.Mn. 

VroL iu 1 fj|h I I H fi it . if 

.^pb i/, not c:i])itatc, in- a I /i I pr ^ III ‘'kP I Think of thin, nir, . . . remote from the impulHes of posttion, 2. Specifying , definite, or making definite , limited ; 

norescence Dr Prior 1 vl I t / * ^ if R niul upurt from tlie .■♦^x'cmAVies — if 1 iiiuy une tliat strong re- precise; diHcriminating ; aa, a .v/jcciAc statement. 

(/mf.) A specie;, of mint j f V | K - «n>rej»(bcc. /Am. 3 Exerting a i»e.mliar inri^^ 

{Mentha viridisS grow- ^ ^ I' \ ^ f 4. An attrilmtc or quality peculiar to a species. of tho body ; preventing or curing disease by a peculiar 

ing ill moist soil It ^ * Ij y ^ Bp&dal-i-Za'tion (siiSsh'al-I-za'shQn), n. 1. Tlio adaptation, and not on general principles ; as, quinine is 

vichlH an ftromotin nil , . o u , specializing, or the state of being 8r>ocialized. a specific medicine in cases of malaria. 

'Bee Mint and Mentha * Ancant Spearheads. 2. (Biol.) The setting apart of a particular organ for p, fuct, all medicincH will be found i<j)rcific in tho perfection 

flnoftr'woodM-wiknlA n f Bnf ') An AuHfriVvm tree the jHirformance of a particular fiinetion. Darwin, of the Rciunce. Coleridge. 

A IJor„,o4,o,.). Ji’d iu^tou«l wood, u^.d'hy (■“). - 1- To mention epecially ; to (Jre-l;;«^r??o‘m‘“"erJ o"fc 

“S'wSSl'Twflrto.i.. [A8..,;,ernhv,vi (/,v.i A srrd^te&tt 

name given to several speidos of crowfoot {Baniinculus) ^tarngti to a specinc use , tw, S]>ectan.,e.a Knowledge. blood and tisBues or upon some special tiwue. (b) A 

which have spear-shaped leaves. U^J^ol.) To supply with on organ or organs liaving a dii^aae which is itself uniformly produced by a definite 

Spear'y (-3^), a. Having the fonn of a spear. special function or fimctions. and peculiar poison or organism. - Speclflc doty. (Com.) 

Space (spBh), w. Btiecies ; kind. Whr.. \ Chancer. Spe'clal-ly, adv, 1. In a special manner; particu- Bee under Duty. SpaclAc gravity, {Physics} See un- 
/anfikti* n fHee Bpkioht 1 (iioul 1 A woodl larly ; esiiecially. Chancer, der Gravity. - Specific heat ( PA ^.uW), the quantity of 

peefor. ‘>» Vvau. iwii/.] 'Lenrood. 2. For a particular purpose ; as, a meeting of the legis- *tXing m 

Bpe'dal (»1.5.I.'«1), a. [L. ,pen-alh, tr. ../.■rics n par- Rwnn.nTm, ( It.l fP fo Zinht T w£ froS “ro US 

ticular sort, kind, or quality: cf. F. .yteriaf. Bee Bpe- Bp^ClW-ty (-ty), n. , pf. Bp^altiks (-tu). [F. .v;a 6- . thus, the si>ficific heat of mercury is O.OilS.that of 

(IBs, and cf. Especial.] 1. Of or portaining to a spe- Ci. DPECiALrry.J 1. 1 articularity. water being 1.000. — SpaclAc inductive capacity (/* Ay.?? cjt), 

cies ; constituting a sfxicles or sort. Sr>eciaUp of rule hath been neglected. Hhak . the effect of a dielectric bmly in producing static electric 

A syrrio/ idea ia callud by the schoolfl a “ Fppcii's.” I. Tf’atiH. 2. A particular or peculiar c.aHe. [OA.?.] imhiction as compared with that of some other body or 

2. Particular; ,.oa„1i«r; different from otlu-ra; ^TiTtL"/ atu5MtT»‘U?t“mVtWn^^^^ 

traordinary; uncommon. tract by deed , a writing, under seal, given as security furniture, specified and distinguished from 


ccupatioii or object of attention ; a spociulty. 


characterizing or constituting a species ; possessing the 


< )n thcBe two Bcneral head* all other specialities depend- f^fuliar projierty or properties of a thing which constl. 

^ Hooker, tute its si)ecie8,and distinguish it from other things ; os, 

Siriv«\ while improving voiir one tnlfnt, to enrich your whole tho specific form of an uiiitnal or a plant; the specific 
rapitiil ns n man. It m iii tiiiF way timt you encapo from the qualities of a drug ; ilte .spcctyic distinction between vir* 
wrotched narrow-nnndnliu'hs whirli n* tlio characteristic of yjgg 

dlffon-nc. f« tl.»l primly attributo which rli.Mn- 

We 11 sny, iuHteud. thr mcoiiscqueiit creature man,— guishes each bih-'cics from out* another. /. H'atU. 

I'or that e hiB .v/Afv-u?/////. Jirs. Jirouming. ^ ; j i « j « n. u j 

Think of this, sir. . . . remote from the impulses of passion, 2. Specifying ; defimto, or making definite ; limited ; 
n ml apart from tlie .•<]M‘ciah(tc^ — if 1 iiiuy use tliat strong re- precise; diHcnmin<atiiig ; as, a .VjPcc?Ac Statement, 
mark — of prejudice. Dickeiut. 3. (ilfcd.) Exerting a iHACuliar influence over 8 


mark — of prejudice. Dia 

4. An attribute or quality peculiar to a species. 


3. (Med.) Exerting a iieculiar influence over any part 
of tho body ; preventing or curing disease by a peculiar 


Bpo^clal-l-Za'tlon (B|>68h'«l-I-za'8hQn), n. 1. Tlio adaptation, and not on general principles ; os, quinine is 


Anciciit Spearheads 


net of specializing, or the state of being sfjocialized. 

2. (Biol.) The setting apart of a particular organ for 


the jKirformance of a jiarticular funetion. 


a specific medicine in cases of malaria. 

Ill fact, all medicines will bo found specific in tlio perfection 


Spe^clal-lZ6 (-iz), V. t. 1. To mention specially ; to 
particularize. 


Darwin, of tlie sciuMce. 


Bpscifle character {Not. a characteristic or char- 

acteristicH distinguishing one siiecies from every other 
species of the same genus. Specific disease. {Med.) (a) A 


2. To apply to some specialty or limited object; to sp^'dos of the same genus. - Specific dUewe. (il/cd.) (a) A 

iHHicrt? to a ftnorifle uso • ml snecinlPed knowIedJo disease which produces a determinate definite effect iipon 

ismgn to a specific use , tw, A;>ccwtt.ct< Knowledge. llasues or upon some special tissue. (A) A 

3. (Biol.) To supply with on organ or organs liaving a dii^ase which is itself uniformly produced by a definite 


special funetion or fimctions. 

Spe^Clal-ly, adv, l, in a special manner ; particu- 
larly ; eB[)ecially. Chancer. 

2. For a particular inirposo ; as, a meeting of tlm logis- 


ami peculiar poison or organism. - Specific duty. ( Com. ) 


See under Duty, Specific gravity, {Phy.<tics) See un- 
der Gravity. — Specific heat (Phy.’iirs)^ the quantity of 


Jatiire is .socially summoned. 

Spe'clal-ty n. ;j)l. Specialties (-ttz). [F. sph- 
cialUi, Ct SPECiALrry.J 1. Particularity. 

Sftecialtp of rule hath been ncpleeted. fihak . 

2. A particular or peculiar c.aHe. [OA.?.] 

3. (Law) A contract or obligation under seal ; a con- 


tlu) logis- heat renuired to raise the temperature of a body one de- 
gree, taking as the unit of measure the quantity required 


gree, taking as the unit of measure the quantity required 
' crA same weight of water from zero to one de- 

. .spe-^ s/)ficific heat of mercury is 0.0113, that of 

water being 1.000. — SpsclAc inductive capacity (PA?/.?? cat), 
fiJiak. the effect of a dielectric bmly in producing static electric 
induction as compared with that of some other body or 
bodies referred to os a standard. " 


Specific legacy (Aatc), 


rcprcscTitud every whore in Scrii)turp ns tho I ® debt particularly sjiecllled. 


tract hvdwAd- A writinfr iiTwlcr ncal irivAn am HAcnriiv » l>oquest of a particular thing, OS of a particular animal 
f r Vi ® security furniture, specified and distinguished from 


patron of the jK)ur nml tlio affliett'd. AtUrbury. Chitty. Bouvie 

To this special evil an improvement of style would npplv n Let »pcc?affic« be therefore 

special redress . , ^ ^ ^ ^ Ce i^nunec,/. 4 ^ person 

3. Appropriate ; designed for a particular purpose, j,,, Hpecially versed, or whic 
oco.^ion, or person ; ns, a special ai:t of rarliaiuent or sjieoial attention ; a speciality. 


or a aeot particularly si^ciuea. others. Wharton. IturrilL - Specific nxmt (Nat. liisL), 

Chitty. Boumer. Wharton (Law Diet.), the name which, appended to tho name of tho genus, coii- 
Lct specialties be therefore drawn between us. ATkiA*. stltutes the distinctive name of the species ; originally 
4. That for which a person Is distinguished, in w Inch applied by Lintneus to the essential character of the spe- 

(haw)^ tho perforinanco of a contract or agreement as 


of Congress ; a special sermon. 


4. Limited in range; conflnod to a definite field of once their thdr pet subject. 


Men of boundless knowledge, like Humboldt, must hiive hod decreed by a court of equity. 


action, invostigatiun, or discussion ; 


a .’ipecinl <lic- 


i'cl-0 (sjHj'sliT-?!), abl. of L. species sort, kind. 


tlonary of commercial terms ; a special branch of study. Used in the phrase in .specie^ tlmt is, in sort, in kind, in 


6. Chief in excellence. [O65.] 

'riic king hnth drawn 

The special bend of nil tin* land tosj-tlier. Shal. 
BpecUl administration (Acu'), an administration limited 


(its own) form. 

“(The king] experts a return in sjwcic from them” [i. «., 
kindness for kiudiietisj. Dryden. 


to certain specified effects or acts, or one granted during ally ; accon 
a particular time or the existence of a special cause, as flnA/clo 
durhig a controversy respeotiug tho probate of a will, or 
the right of administration, etc. ~ Special agency, an , 

agency confined to some particular matter, — Special 
ball. Ball above, or Ball to the action (/.anO, sureties ward appei 
who undertake that, if the defendant is convicted, ho or quality, 
shall satisfy the plaintiff, or surrender himself into ous- cial.] l. 
tody. Tomlins. ff’Aar/o/i (A#??/’ - Special coneta- a sensible 
hie. See under Constable. Bonvier, — Special damage I u 


In ipecie (/.«u’), in precise or definite form; specific- 
ally ; according to the exact terms ; of tlio very tiling, 
Spe'Cle (siie'sht), n. [Formed as a singular from 
species^ in sense 5.] Coin; hard money. 

Sm^oies (spS'shez), n. sing. & pL [L., a sight, out - 
ward appearance, shape, form, a particular sort, kind. 


Spe-cUlc, n. 1. (Med.) A specific remedy. See Spe- 
ciPin, a., 3. 

lliH parents were weak enough to believe that the royal touch 
WHK u sjiecijlc for this inahidy. Slacaiday. 

2. Anything having ifecullar adaptation to tho purpose 
to w'hich it is apidiod. Dr. li. More, 

8pe-cU'io-al (-I-k?/l), a. Specific. Bacon. 

Spe-Cll'lO-al-ly (-T-kul-iy), adv. In a specific manner. 
Bpe-Olf'iO-al-neSB, n. The quality of being specific. 
Bpe-cUl-cate (-I-kSt), v. t. [See Specify.] To show', 
ark, or designate the siieeies, or the disthii 


u?ay. iomims, rr/jario/i tz/s??’ ././/r?. opeciai coniia- a Beuaihle percept rec 
bis. See under Constable. Bonvier, — Special damage iinatre I J? T “ Tlio voi 
(Arm?), a dam ago resulting from the act complained of, 

as a natural, but not the iiocossary, consequence of it, — inoigo ami violet. 


Bir J. Newton. 


Special demurrer (law), a demurrer for some defect of • • • the faculty of iimgination in the writer, which quiry. 


This sjiecification or limitation of tlie quoFtion hinders tlie 
disputers from wandering away from the prucise point of in- 


form in the opposite party pleading, in vvliiidi the cause searches over all the memory for the spe.ci<.H or ideas of those 
of demurrer is particularly stated. - Special deposit, a it designs to represent. Dryden. 

deposit made of a speeiflo thing to be kept distinct from 51;^ In the schjdastic philosophy, the species was .?c??- 
othors. - Special homology, (/iiot.) See under Homol- and mtelli(/iblc. The sensible species was that in 

OOY. — Special iRjuncUon (Law), an injunction granted any material object which was in fjvct diiMmrnod by the 


Ideas ^ 2. The designation of particulars ; particular mention ; 

lecies was leii- specification of a charge against an officer. 

* was that iii 2. A written statement containing a minute descrii>- 
ernod by the tion or enumeration of particulars, as of charges against 


on special grounds, arising out of tlio circumstanoes of nniid tlirough theorcan of perception, or that in any ob- a public officer, the terms of a contract, the description 
the case. /i(?ah7(. — Special iesue (Law), an issue pro- which rendered it powible that it should he pm- of an invention, as in a patent; also, a single article, 

......... .. 0-. j_, J..— V aaivaH T’flu Aoncihln btiaaioh. ar ATmrAnnnn«n nv f.lm , -m _ .-it.. i. 


Cither iiarty wlien the cause Is suppo.sed to rmiuire it ; neewoen cne sprnrs visioie anu auuioio is, ciiac me visi- 
a struck jury. ~ Special orders (MU.), orders wdiich do “ot mingle in the medium, but tlie audible 

not concern, and are not published to, tho whole com- doth.’ Bacon. 


state of being specific. 

Spec'l-ly (sp8s'I-fi), V. t. \im.p. & p. p. Specified 


inatui, such as tiiose relating to the rnovenumt of a par- 2. (Loffic) A group of Individuals agreeing in common W' ^ vb. n. Spkcityino (-fl^T: ^ ^ 

ticular corps, a detail of officers, a temporary camp, etc. attributes, and designated by a common name; a con- ficr, or OF. especifier, fr. LL. specificare. Boo Bpeciks, 

partner with a ception subordinated to another conception, called a mention or name, os a particular thing; to 

liion lav? - generic conception, from vvliich it differs in designate in words so as to dlstinguisli from other 

iwirtnership ; ^ term sometimes applied to i plrtimr- eontainlng or comprehending more attributes, and ex- ^ 

ship in a particular business, operation, or adventure. — tending to fewer individuals. Thus, man is a speews, articles purenasea. 

fipeolal pl«a In bar (Jmw), a plea sett ing fortli particular under animal as a gcnu.s ; and man, in its turn, may be Ho hos there mvon u» an exact poography of Greece, where 

and new matter, distiiiguishod from the general issue, regarded as a with respect to European, Amkri- the countries and the uses oftlieir soiU arc 

Apwvtcr. -- Social pleader (^iic), originally, a coumsel can, or the likens .vnecic.?. II Spe-cUlUXll (sp6-sTl'lQm), n. [L.] (Med.) See 


pleading (La??-), the allegation ot special or new ninttm-, as “*« - uuuikb, uiuji; ' v— - 

distinguished [rora a direct denial of matter previously properties determined by scientific observation. to behold. See Snr.] A Part, or small i?ortion, of any- 

allegod on the other side. Bourier. The popular dennm- In mineralogy and chemistry, objeots which pos- things, intended to exhibit 

ination of the whole science of pleading. .Stephen. Tlie sess the same defimte chemical structure, and are fun- *'1*® kind and quality of the whole, or of what is not ex- 

{ >hrase is sometimes popularly applied to the specious, damentally the same in crystallization and physical char- hibited ; a sample; ac, ts specimen of a man’s hand wrlt- 
mt unsound, argumentation of one w ho.se aim is victory, acters, are cla8se<l as belonging to a sjicnes. In zoology ing ; a specimen of painting ; a specimen of one’s art. 
and not truth, finrrill. ~ Special property (/,????’), a <iiial- and botany, a species is an ideal group of individuals tivn —flainnlft* model* natteru — BenriMitw Bamptv 
ifled or liiriited owmeruVilr* riiinntr noHKAHMioii. net in wilil wliieli nrn Lnliavufi Kavu . oyn, oaiupie , mOUei , paiteni. HP^IMBN, pAMPLE. 


but unsound, argumentation oi one wdio.se aim is victory, acters, are cla8se<l as belonging to a sjjcnes. In zoology 

and not truth. Burrill. — Special property (/,????'), a <iiial- and botany, a species is an ideal gnmp of individuals 

ifled or limited ownership during possession, as in wild which are believed to have descended from common an- K Niemmen ia'a «<nreaentativR of th« ola** of thinffsTB 

animals, things found or Bailed. - Special .eielon, an ex- cestors, which agree in essential characteristics, and are which ir^lMils^ tJs a^ ?^^^^^ Shdtiiran} v A 

traordinary session ; a session at an unusual time or for capable of indelhiitely continued fertile reproduction u of ’the thing itself desiiSIod^Kw tlm 

an unusuaf purpose; as, a special session of Congress or through the sexes. A .specie.s, as thus defliuMl, differs of t?ie o?^f hToiS 

of a legislature. - Special statute, or Special law, an act of from a variety or subspecies only in the greater stability S ^ A cabinet of Mineral Xe^l^^s ^n 
the lertslature which has reference to a particular piir- of its characters and in tho absence of Individuals inter- consists ot .specimens, If a 

son, place, or interest ; - in distinction from a general mediate between the related groups. 


law. — Bpeclal verdict (/mw), a special finding of tlie facts 
of the case, leaving to the court the application of the 
law to them. Wharton (Jmw Diet.), 

Syn. — Peculiar : appropriate; specific ; distinctive ; 
particular; exceptional; singular. Boo Peculiar. 
Bpe^olal, n. 1. A particular. [_Ob.<i.'] Hammond. 
2. One appohitod for a special service or occasion. 

In special, specially ; in particular. Chaucer. 


part be broken off from any one of these, it Is a sample 
of the mineral to vyhich it belongs. “ Several persons 


4. A sort ; a kind ; a variety ; as, a species of low cun- have exhibited specimens cf this art before multitudes of 
ning ; a .species of generosity ; a species of cloth. beholders.” Addison. *‘ I design this but for a sample 

6. Coin, or coined silver, gold, or other metal, used as of what I hope more fully to discuss.” 


a circulating medium; specie. [O65.] Bpe^Oi-OBl-ty (spS'shT-Si/T-ty), n. ; pi. Speciosities 

There wss, in th splrndor of the Rftninn empire, a less quan- (-tlz). [Cf. LL. spccio8itas.~\ 1. The quality or state 
tity of current sjiecics in Europo than tlicrc is now. Arbullmat. of being specious ; Bpociousness. 


Spe^oi-OBl-ty (spS'shT-Si/T-ty 


Woodward, 
pi. Speciosities 


6. A public spectacle or exhibition. 


7. (Pharmacy) (a) A comi>oneiit part of a compound ancc. 


ProfessioQB built so largely on speciosity, instead of perform- 


Sp6'0lal‘‘iSlll (-Tz’m), n. Devotion to a particular and medicine ; a simple, (ft) (Med.) An officinal mixture 


restricted part or branch of knowledge, art, or science ; 
AS, medical specialism. 


compound powder of any kind ; esp., one used for mak- 


icc. CartyU. 

2. That wliich is specious. Dr. If. More. 

Spe^clOUl (spe'shtis), a. [L. specin.ms good-looking, 


ing an aromatic tea or tisane ; a tea mixture. Quincy. | beautiful, specious, fr. species look, show, apivearanoe 


file, senate, cAre, Am, firm, Ask, flnal, ftll ; 5ve, ©vent, And, f6rn, recent; Ice, idea, lU ; Sid, dbey, drb, 6dd; 



SPEaOUSLY 


SPECULATOR 


of. F. spioieux. Soo Spbcixs.] 1. Preaentiog a pleading 
appearance ; pleasing in form or look ; showy. 

Some [Bcrpents] ipecious and beautiful to tho eye. 


Speo^ta-KPri-al (spSk/ta-to'rl^l), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a spectator. [A*.] ^rfdwon. 

BpOC-ta^tor-Ship (spek-ta'ter-sliTp), n. 1. The orttoe 


UtK Richardson, or quality of a spectator, [i^.] ' Addison. 

2. The act of beholding. [O/av.] Shak. 

SpOO-ta'tress (-trSsL 1 n. [L. . 7 >cofa/nj'.] A female 
Spoo-ta'triz (-trTks), ) beholder or looker-on. “A 


Kchgion witislicd. Milton. gpOC-ta'trpSS (-trgsL 1 n. [L. .v>cofa/nj-.] A female 

2. Apparently right; superficially fair, just, or cor- ' beholder or looker-on. “A 

rect, but not so in reality ; appearing well at first view ; t t 

plausible ; as, speciotis reasoning ; a specious argument. 5 ”• C^- fr. L. ;^ec/r«/» 

1 U 1 -I ...4 ^ . w Av • ^ « Ki.— Bpec'tr® j an appearance, image, specter, fr. .y/xrot're 

'>? th..p«:K.«.n.n.e.i)t rel.g.on Jiborty , See Srr. m.dct. Sntirnu^.] 1. Something pre- 

_ In coQ«<iuei,M of their greater command of >pecim, expre^ teiTOtumlly viaible ; an apimrition ; a gl.oat ; a phantom, 
•ion. J. Mot ley. The ghoBts of tmltors from the bridge descend, 

8yn. - Plausible ; showy ; ostensible ; colorable ; feas- ^ ^ w 
ible. Bee Plausible. 2. {Zool.) {a) Tho taraius. (b) A stick insect. 

*~*Spe^OlOllS-Iy (Bp9^BhtiB-l|^),adu. — Spe'OiOUS-neMtn. Specter bat {ZohlX any pliylloatome bat. — Specter 


Smk (spSk), n. [Cf. Icel. spik blubber, AS. spic, 1>. * 

spek, Q. speck,] The blubber of whales or other marine a^oioton shrunp. 
mammals ; also, the fat of the hippopotamus. ® 

Speck falls (Naut.\ falls or ropes rove through blocks ^ W 
for hoisting the blubber and bone of wholes on board a *P®cter , ghostly. 


whaling vessel. 

Spook, n. rOE. spekke, AS. specca ; cf. LG. spaak.} 
1. A small discolored place in or on anything, or a 


small place of a color different from that of the main spectrum ; as, spectral colors ; .tpcctral aualysis. 
substance; a spot; a stain; a blemish; as, a speck on Spectral Ismur. {Zool.) ScoTaukius. 

paper or cloth ; jrjt)ccA» of decay in fruit. “ Gray sand, Spoc'tral-ly. adti. In the form or manner of a specter, 

with black specks.^' Anson. SpOO'tre (siiSk'tfir), n. Bee Specter. 

2. A very small thing ; a particle; a mite; specks Spoo^trO-lOg^lO-all-trfi-lbj'T-kel), a. Of or i>ertiuning 

of dust ; he has not a speck of money. to spectrology ; as, spectrological studies or oxperi- 

Alany bright specks bubble up along the blue Egean. Landor. ments. — SpOO^tro-lOg^lC-al-ly, adv. 

3, (Zoclf.) A small etheostomoid fish {Ulocentra siig- SMO-troPo-^ (sp6k-tr51'6-jy), n. iSpectrnm -f -lo- 

msea) common In tho Eastern United States. QV-l {Chetn. }*hys.) Tho science of spectrum analysis 


the water used in its manufacture. 

Carnation, purple, azure, or specked with gold. Milton. 
SmcOUo (sp^'k’l), n. [Dim. of speck; cf. D. spik- 
AW. j A little speck or spot in or on anything, of a dif- 
iereut substance or color from that of the thing itself. 

An huge great Herpent, all with speckles pied. ASpenser. 
Specie, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Speckled (-k’ld) ; p. pr. 


^??^^PIECKLIN 0 ^ produced by flames in which different HubHtancea are 

a ilMTerem rnW volatilizod), SO US to determine, from the position of 

ground or surface. .c[ g 

Speo^kled (spSkHtUd), a. Marked or variegated witli b 

small spots of a different color from that of the rest of ^ 0 

. (A'(f/mof.), the Pintos. — Speckled trout. 

^ool.) (a) The common American brook trout. See Si 

Tbottf. (6) The rainbow trout. || I 

^^Spoo'Wed-belly (-bgpiy), n. {Zool.) The gadwoll. I ^ 

Spec^kled-blU^ (-hT10» (Zool.) The American r-i ' 11, I! lil 

white-fronted goose (Anser albifrons). ^ , IL - ^ Jlii 

Speo'kled-neif, n. The qualify of being speckled. ' 

Speck'slon-eer' (spSk'ahfin-Sr'), n. The chief har- 
pooner, who also directs in cutting up the speck, or blub- 

ber ; — so called among whalers. ^1' ijffl 

Speokt (spfikt), n. A woodpecker. See Speight. > J f 

Spoc'tfl-ole (spSk'tA-k’l), n. [F., fr. L. ^ \ ■pL.* ' 

fr. spectare to look at, to behold, v, intens. fr, specere. ^ 

See Spy.] 1. Something exhibited to view; usually, . r> \.rc . 

something presented to view os extraordinary, or as un- ^ ^ Simple Form of SpcctroBcopc. 

usual and worthy of special notice ; a remarkable or note- V'"*; V'«8» s a TrIcRcone with Eyepiece ( h Collima- 

worthv Bicrht • a • n nonnonf ! a i?*" pirough which tho Light, wliich eiUcrs Ht the Blit III the 

wonny signi , a snow , a pageant , a gaziugstock. End s from the llnme of tlie Bunneii Burner d.pahucc. to tlio 

O, piteous i^jcefacte / O, bloody times I Shak. Prism to form Spectrum in a; c Tube with a Micrometer ; 

2. A suv-trlnss • a trlass • a Innklncr trltuiK TOh* 1 c Holder for Substance whose Spectrum is to be exauiineil i 

A. A spy glass , a glass , a WOKing-giass. LC/Oj. J / piame Illuminating Micrometer Scale i g Cover for rxism s 

Poverty a snertacle is, as thinketh me, o o Adjusting Screws. 

I'hrough which ho may his very friendes see. Chaucer. 

3. pi. An optical instrument consisting of two lenses Spoo'tro-scop'lc (-skSp^k), la. Of or pertaining 

set in a light frame, and worn to assist sight, to obviate “P®0 trO-BCOP'lC-al (-I-kal), ) to a spectroscoiie, or 


O, piteous i^jcefacte / O, bloody times I Shak. Prism to form Spectrum in a; c Tube with a’ Alicrometer ; 

2. A 8UV-trlas8 • a trlatw • a Innklncr rrloHK TOh* 1 ( Holder for Substance whose Spectrum is to be examined i 

A. A spy glass , a glass , a WOKing-giass. LC/Oj. J / pianie Illuminating Micrometer Scale i g Cover for Prism s 

Poverty a snertacle is, as thinketh me, o o Adjusting Screws. 

I'hrough which ho may his very friendes see. Chaucer. 

3. pi. An optical instrument consisting of two lenses Spoo'tro-scop'lc (-skSp^k), la. Of or pertaining 

set in a light frame, and worn to assist sight, to obviate “P®0 trO-BCOP'lc-al (-I-kal), ) to a Bpcctroscoiw, or 
some defect in the organs of vision, or to shield tlio eves ; produced by a spectroscope. — Spoc^tTO- 

from bright light. soop'lo-al-ly, adv. 

4. pL Fig. : An aid to the iutelloctiml sight. SjMC-tTM'OO-I^t (spSk-trSs'kfi-pYst or sp^'tr?,-hko'- 

Sh«kc.peare . . . needed not the .neetocte, ef beak, le read "• luvohOK*!".*. !>y "'eaiia ol a Bp(tetro- 

nature. Do, ten. 


candle iZobl.), a beleinnite. — Specter shrimp {Zool.)^ a 
skoloton shrimp. See under Skeleton. 

8po0''tlon-oer' (-shtin-Sr'), n. Baum as Bpeck.uoneer. 
Speo'tral (spek'tral), a. 1. Of or pertaining to a 


He that feels timid at the spectral form of evil is not tho man 
to spread light. F. IV. b'ohcrtson, 

2. (Opt.) Of or pertaining to the spectrum ; inmle by 


Spock, V. t. \imp. & p. p. Specked (splJkt) ; p. pr. & I »»» J^ny or all of its relations and applications. 
vb. ru Specking.] To cause the presence of specks upon ) Bp«C-trom'e-ter (-trSm'fi-tor), n. {Spcetrxim H- -me- 
or in, especially specks regarded as defects or blemishes ; (Physics) A spectroscope fitted for meamirenients 

to spot ; to speckle ; as, paper specked by impurities in of the lumiiions siiectra observed with it. 


Speo^tro-pho-tom'e-ter (spSk'trft-fA-tnm'J-ier), n. 
[Speclru/n + photometer.'] (Opt.) An instrunmnt for 
measuring or comparing tho intensities of tho colors of 
the spectrum. 

8pM'tIO*800p6 (spSk'trA-akop), n. [Sj^ctnim -)- 
-.vro/ic.] (Physics) An optical instrument for forming 
and examining spectra (os that of solar light, or those I 


Syii. — Show; sight; exhibition; representation; 
pageant. 

Spoo^ta-olad (-k’ld), a. 1. Furnished with specta- 
cles ; wearing spectacles. 

Ab spectacled she aita in chimney nook. Keats. 
2. (Zool.) Having the eyes surrounded by color mark- 
ings, or patches of naked skin, resembling spectacles. 
Spectacled bear (Zool.), a South American bear {Tre- 


Speo^trO-BCOP^lc-al (-I-kal), i to a spectroscoiw, or 
spectroscopy ; produced by a spectroscope. — Spoc^tTO- 
800P'lG-al-l7, adv. 

Sj^-troS'GO-piSt (spSk-trSs'kA-pYst or sp^'trA-hko'- 
pTst), n. One who investigates by means of a spectro- 
scope ; one skilled in tho use of the spectroscope. 

Spoo-trOB'eO-py (-pJ), n. The use of the spectro- 
scope ; investigations made with the spectroscope. 

SMO'tnim (s^k'trllm), n. ; pi. Spectra (-trA). [L. 

BeeSPECTHR.] 1. An apparition ; a simcter. lObs.'] 

2. (Opt.') (a) The several colored and other rays of 
which light is composed, separated by the refraction of a 
prism or other means, and observed or studied either as 
spread out on a screen, by direct vision, by photography, 
or otherwise. See Illust. of Light, and Bi’Bctroscopb. 


HjKkiwimwra y^juut.u n nuuui Aiuuriuluj ueor ir/r- who* wiiwj. *700 .***i*.h. v* .L**uni, »jiu r>i'iia;xiiuscuriii. 

marctos pmatus) which inhabits the high mountains of (b) A luminous appearance, or an image seen after the 
Chill and Peru. It has a light-colored ring around each eye has been exiwsed to an intense light or a strongly 
surf 8Cofer*^*surrduck 1 object. When the object is colored, the im- 

rtdM. (Lot.) Sea KidkrI^- (S^ the «(5« “P^*™ f ‘h® 'omplemontary color , m a (nwn imago 
gannet. - BpMtaclsd snake (Zool.), the cobra do capello. on white paper. 

•.A/n ♦XI./* 1 - \ 1 i. . Called also oetdar spectmim. 

Bpoo-taCrll-lar (spek-tak'Q-ler), a. 1. Of or pertain- 

a. AUa^pted-toexcitow„ndorand«lmir»ttoWdt 

play Of pomp or of scenic effects ; as, a spectacular cele- solely with reference to their chemical effects, as in pho- 
bratlon of some event ; a spectacular play. tography These, in the usual photographic xnethods, 

3 . Pertaining to spectacles, or glasses for the eyes. have their maximum inftuence at and beyond tlie violet 

SpW'Unt (snfik'tant), a. [L. jpcc/am, p. pr. of * -• 

tare to look at.J Looking forward. 


SpBO^Umt (spl^'tant), a. [L. spectans, p. pr. of spec- llmit^ to this region. — Chromatic ipeo- 

re to look at.J Looking forward^ colored rays of the solar spectrum, ex- 


BpeO'toW (-tSr), n. spectator : cf. F. specta- not broken ^y bonds or lines, but having the colors 
teur. Bee Spectacle.] One who looks on; one who shaded into etmh other continuously, as that from an in- 
soes or beholds ; a beholder ; one who is personally pres- candwcont solid or liquid, or a gas under high pressure, 
ent at, and sees, anv exhibition ; os, the spectators at a —"*®»ott<»si>sctruin, a spectrum produced by diffraction, 
show. “DeWwdkndpIayadtotakexpaammr..” 


covering the central and larger portion of the space of 
the whole spectrum. — Continuous spsctmin, a spectrum 
.broken by bonds or lines, but having the colors 


teur. See Spectacle.] One who looks on; one who sh^ed into etmh other continuously, as that from an in- 
soes or beholds ; a beholder ; one who is personally pres- solid or liquid, or a gas under high pressure. 


Syn* — Looker-on ; beholder ; observer ; witness. 


incimdescent gas or vapor, under moderate, or especially 
under very low, pressure. It is characterized by bright 


bands or lines. — Normal •peotnim, a representation of a 
Bi>ectruni arranged upon some conventional plan adopted 
as standard, especially a spectrum in whica the emors 
are spaced proportionally to their wavo lengths, M when 
formed by a diffraction grating. — Ocular ipectmm. Sen 
Bpkotrvim, 2 (6), above. — PrUmatlc spoctrum, a spectrum 
prwluced by meims of a prism. — Solar ipeotrum, the 
spectruni of solar light, especially os thrown upon a screen 
hi a darkened room. It is characterized by numerous 
dark lines called Fraunhofer lines. — Bpootrum analy»l», 
chemical analysis effected by comparison of tho different 
relative ixisitious and qualities of tho fixed lines of spec- 
tra produced by fiames in wliich different substances are 
burned or evaiHirated, each sulistaiice having its own 
characteristic system of lines. — Thermal spectrum, a spec- 
trum of rays considered solely with rofereneo to their 
heating effect, especially of tUoso rays which produce no 
luminous pheuomcn. 1 . 

Spec'U-lar (spGk^u-lt^r), a. [L. .^pecularis (cf., from 
the same root, specula a lookout, waU htower): cf. F. 
spSetdaire. See Bpecuu'm.] 1. Having the iiualities of a 
Hiieculimi, or mirror ; having a smootli, rellecting surface ; 
as, a specular metal ; a specular surface. 

2. (Med.) Of or pertaining to a speculum ; conducted 
with the aid of a Bpeculum ; ns, a specular examination. 

3. AsbLstiiig eight, as a lens or tho like. [06^.] 

Tliy /;>< I'lilitr orb 

Apply to WolUlii'Mictetl keriifh ; lol 
Jn eiich obKorvo the slender threads 
UJ llnd-begiiining treeB. J. Philips, 

4 . Affording view, [iZ.l “Look onco more, ere wo 

leave this specular mount.” Milton. 

Specular Iron. (Min.) See Hematite. 

Spec'U-lAte (-liit), V. i. limp. & p. p. Speculated 
■ (-lasted); p. />/•.& t’A. 71 . Bpeculatino.] IIa. speculatns, 

I p. p. of sjn culari to spy out, observe, Ir. .specula a look- 
out, fr. spcecre to look. See Spy.] 1. To consider by 
turning a subject in tho mind, and viewing it in its dlf- 
i ferent aspects and relations ; to meditate ; to contem- 
plate ; to theorize ; as, to speculate on questions in reli- 
gion ; to specidata on political eventH. 

It ia remarkable, that prruonH w)io speciilnfr the moat boldly 
often conform with tlie inoat perfect quietiido to the external 
regulationa of focicty. JUucthume. 

2. (Philos.) To view subjects from certain premises 
given or assumed, and infer conclusions respecting them 
a priori. 

3. (Com.) To purcliaso with tho expectation of a con- 
tingent ailvance in value, and a consequent sale at a 
profit; — often, in a HOmewhnt dcpre«iative sense, of un- 
sound or hazardous transactions *, as, to speculate in cof- 
fee, in sugar, or in bank stock. 

Bpec^U-late, V. t. To consider attentively ; as, to 
speculate, the nature of a thing. [7?.] Sir IF. Jlamilton. 

Spec^U-la'tlon (-la'shlin), n. [L. specnlatio a spying 
out, observation : cf, F. spiculation.] 1. The act of 
speculating. Specifically : — 

(f/) Examination by the eye ; view. [Obs.'] 

(b) Mental view of anything in its various aspects and 
relations ; contemplation ; intellectual examination. 

Thcnciiforth to speculations high or deep 
I turio'd my thoughts. Milton. 

(c) [Philos.) The act or process of reasoning « priori 
from premises given or as.sutned. 

(d) (Cook) The act or practice of buying land, goods, 
shares, etc., in expectation of selling at a higher price, 
or of selling with tho expectation of repurchasing at a 
lower priite ; a trading on anticipated Huctnations iu 
price, as distinguished from trading in which tho profit 
expected is the liillcrcnce betwe<-n the retail and whole- 
sale prices, or the dilTerence of price in dlfforoiit markets. 

Siuldon fortmiOH, indeed, are Munefiinea made in such places, 
by whtU in called tlu> trade of spamlntion. A. Hinith. 

Speculation, wliilc confltipd witliln modcrsto llmita, la tho 
agent for Cfjuuli/itig hiii.jily imd demand, and rendering the 
fliictuatioiiH of price lot* euddeii and abrupt than they would 
othcrwiHc be. F, J. IValker. 

(e) Any buRiness venture involving unusual risks, with 
a chance for large profits. 

2. A com liiHiun to which tho mind comes by specu- 
lating ; mere tlieory ; view ; notion ; conjecture. 

From him Kocraten derived the principles of moridity, and 
moat part cif lilii niiluriil «;7ccuhif*i>/i/i. ,Sir If’. Temple. 

To hi» peculations on thet<e aubjecta he gave tho lofty iiiuiu; 
of the “Oracletiof Renaon.*’ Mdeuulay. 

3. Power of sight. [Ob^.] 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes. A'AoA. 

4 . A game at cards In which the players buy from one 
another trumps or whole bauds, upon a chance of get- 
ting tho highest tnuiip dealt, which entitles tho holder 
to the pool of stakes. 

Speo'tt-la-tist (sp^k^ft-lA-tYst), n. One who specu- 
lates, or forms theories ; a 8x>eculntor ; a theorist. 

The very injrenlous speculatist, Mr, Hume, V. Knox. 
Bpeo'U-la-tive (-ITv), a. [Cf. F. speculati/, L. spccu- 
lativus."] 1 . Given to Biieculation ; contemplativo. 

The mind of man being by nature sfuculative. Hooker 

2. Involving, or formed by, speculation ; ideal ; theo- 
retical ; not establiRhed by demonstration. Cud worth. 

3 . Of or pertaining to vision ; also, prying ; inquisi- 
tive; onriouB. [7*.] Bacon. 

4 . Of or pertaining to speculation In land, goods, 
shares, etc. ; os, a speculative dealer or enterprise. 

Tlio 8j,eculnfive merchant exercises no one regular, eaUb- 
liahod, or well-known branch of bualncaA A. Smith. 

— Speo'ii-lft-tlve-ly, adv. — Spe<Zn-la-tive-nei8, n. 

Spec'U-lA^tor (-latter), n. [L, a spy, explorer, Invos- 
tigator : cf. .'^pSculateur.'] One who speculates. Spe- 
cifically : (a) An obRerver; a conteiuplator : hence, a 
spy ; a watc her. [OAr.] Sir T. Browne. 

(b) One wlio forms theories; a theorist. 

A spendafor who had dared to affirm that tho human aoiil ia 
by nature mortal. Macaulay. 

(c) (Com.) One who engages In speculation; one who 
buys and sells goods, land, etc., with tho ex|)octatiou of 
deriving profit from fluctuations In price. 


086, ^Ite, iiide, f^ll, iip, iirn ; pitj^ ; food, fdbt ; oat, oil ; c h ai r ; bo • iing;, ink ; then, thin ; boN ; Bh ^ z in azure. 



SPECULATORIAL 

Speo'U-lH'tO'rl-al (Bpek'C-lA-tS'rT-al), a. Spcculatory ; 
speoulativo. [06#.] 

flpec'll-la-tO'r7(«pfik'6-U-tA-rJ?), n. [L. xpeculatoriut 
bolonginff to Bpios or sooutfe.] I. liiteuded or adapted 
fur viewing or espying ; having overBight. T. Warton. 

2. Exorcising eiwculation ; Biieculative. T, Carew. 
Spec^U-llst ('list ), n. One wlio observe* or considorB ; 
an observer. [A’.] Goldsmith. 

Spoc^udum (-Ifini), «. / pi. L. Specula (-1&), E. Bpbo- 
unTM.s (-IQm?.). to look, behold. BeeSnr.] 

1. A mirror, or looking-glass ; eswcially, a metal mir- 
ror, as in Greek and Roman orchBoology. 

2. A refioctor of poliBhod motal, especially one used in 
rellnoting ttdescopes. Bee Speculum metal^ below. 

3. {Surp. ) An Instrument for dilating certain iJassages 
of tho body, and tlirowlng light within them, thus facili- 
tating examination or surgical operations. 

4. (Zodl.) A bright and lustrous patch of color found 
on the wings of ducks and somo other birds. It is usually 
situated on the distal portions of the secondary quills, 
and is much more brilliant in the adult male than in the 
fcnjale. 

^culum metal, a hard, brittle alloy used for making the 
rctfootorM of teloscopcB and other iiigtrumouts, usually 
coimistlng of copper and tin in various proportions, one 
of the best being that in which there are i^U.4 parts of 
copper to bS.ft parts of tin, vvitli soinotimos a small pro- 
portiojj of arsenic, antimony, or zinc added to improve 
the whiteness. 

Sped (spCd), imp. p. of Speed. 

Speeoe (spert), 7i. Si>eoieH; sort, [Ods. J^ 

Speech (Bjioch), n. [OE. Sptrhe, AS. spttc^ sprS!c, fr. 
specan, spi'Ccaii, to speak ; akin to IX sjiraaK speech, 
OHG. sprahhn, G. spravhe, 8w. Gan. sprog. See 

Speak, j 1. The faculty of uttering articulate sounds or 
wordH ; tlje faculty of exiiresshig thoughts by words or 
articulate sounds ; the power of si>eakiiig. 

Thi'ro is none corap.araljJe to tlie variety of instructive ex- 
pri-MHions by wlieicw il!i inuu nlouc ia endowed for the 

coiiiniunicatinn of hia tlioughta. Holder. 

2. Tlic act of speaking ; that which Is fipokcu ; words, 
a-s expressing ideas ; language; conversation. 

. Speech is voice modulated by tho throat, tongue, 
]ip3, etc., tho modulation being accomplished by clianging 
tho form of the cavity of tl»e nioutli and nose tlirougn 
tho action of muscles which move their walls. 

Ogoodc God 1 how goiitle and how kind 

Ye aeorned l)y your sj nrh and your visago 

Tl»e day that nhaktd was our marriage. Chauctr. 

The acts of God ... to human ears 
Can not without process of tpeerh be told. .Hilton. 

3. A particular language, as distinct from others ; a 
tongue ; a dialect. 

J’eople ol a strange speech and of nn hard language. Eztk. iii. C. 

4. Talk ; mention ; common saying. 

The duko . . . did of me demand 
Whot was the spp.rrh among the Londouers 
Concerning the French journey. Shok. 

6. A formal discourse in public ; oration ; harangue. 
The constant design of these (irntors, in all their speeches, was 
to drive some oue particular point. Swift. 

6. Any declaration of tlioughts. 

I, with leave of Implored, . . . replied. Milton. 
Syn, — Harangue ; language; address ; oration. See 
Habanoue, and Lanouaoe. 

Speecll, V. i. & t. To make a speech ; to Inranguo. [7?.] 
BpoPCb'lUl (-f\U), a. Full ot fipeecli or words ; volu- 
ble ; loquacious. [Jff.] 

Speeoh'i’tt’Oa'tlon (-I-fT-k.'I'Bbrin), n. [See SPEECH- 
Try.j TJieact of s])eecliifying. [Used humorously or in 
contempt.] 

Speeoll'l-fl^pr (spoch'T-fi er), n. One who makes n 
speech or speeches ; an orator ; a declaiiuer. [Used )iu- 
uiorou»ly or in contempt,] G. Eliot. 

SPOeohl-fy (-fl), r. i. [I’nij?. & p. p. Speechitikd 
(- fid) \p.pr. & vb. n. Speechifyino (-flang).] [Speech 
•4- '/y.J To make a speech ; to harangue. [Used de- 
risively or humorously.] 

Speech^l-ly^lng, n. The act of making a speech or 
speeches. [Used derisively or humorously.] 
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Indicator, and Spood rocordor (Mae^hX devices for indica- 
ting or recording the rate of a body’s motion, as the 
number of revolutions of a shaft in a given time. — Speed 
lathe {Mach.), a power lathe with a rapidly revolving 
spindle, lor turning small objects, for polishing, etc. ; a 
hand lutbo. — Speed pulley, a cone pulley with steps. 

Kyii. — Haste ; swiftness ; celerity ; quickness ; dis- 
patch ; expedition ; hurry ; accoloratiou. 8ou Haste. 

Speed (sped), V. i. [imp. &p. p. BPKi)(8pfid), Speeded ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Speeding.] [AB. spedan, fr. spM, n. ; 
akin to D. spoeden^ G. sicli sputeri. Bee Speed, 7i.] 

1. To go ; to fore. [Obs.l 

To warn liini now he ia too farre »}ied. Remedy of Love. 

2. To experience in going; to have any condition, 

Shak. 


The dinner and sverrhifying ... at tlu- opening of the annual 
Beacon lor Ihc bucknoundb. M. Arnold. 

Speech^ing, 71 . The act of making a speech. [A’.] 

Speech'less, O. 1. Gestitute or deprived of tho fac- 
ulW of speech. 

2. Not speaking for a time ; dumb ; mute ; silent. 

Spppchksa with wonder, and half dead with fear. Addison. 

— SpeecliHesB'ly, adij — Sjieechaess-neBS, n. 

8peec2l^IIl&k''er (specl/maU^cr), 71. One who makes 
ef>eeches ; one accustomed to Bpcak in a public assembly. 

SpBOd (BpSd), 71. [AS. sped success, swiftness, from 
spovban to succeed ; akin to G. spoed speed, OHG. spuot 
sticcesB, .^puon to succeed, Skr. sphd to increase, grow fat. 
yi70 fr.] 1. Prosperity in an undertaking ; favorable 
issue ; success. “ For common jpccd.” Chaucer. 

O Lord God of my master Abralmm, I pray thee, send mo 
good ppti'd tiiis day. Gen. xxiv. 12. 

2. The act or state of moving swiftly ; swiftness; ve- 
locity ; rapidity ; rate of motion ; dispatch ; as, tho speed 
of a horse or a vessel. 

Speed, to dcf-cribo wljosc swiftness number fails. Milton. 

In kinematics, si)eed is sometimes used to denote 
the amount ot velocity without regard to direction of 
motion, while velocity ih not re- 
garded as known unless lioth 
the direction and tlie nuiouut 
are known. 

3. One who, or that wLicli, 
causes or promotes 
speed or sue cess. 

[Ofr5.] “ Hercules Ik) 
thyxpeed.'” Shak. 

Cksl speed, good 
speed • prosperity. Bee Godspeed. — Speed gauge. Speed 
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good or ill ; to fare. 

HliipK heretofore in aeas liko fiahea ttjml ; 

The miglitieHt atill upon the ginalleat fed. Wcdler- 

3. To fare well ; to have success ; to prosper. 

Save London, and Bend true lawyerb their meed ! 

For whoMo wantB money with tliein ehall not aj/eed ! Lydgate. 
1 told ye then he ahould prcviiil, and fi)eed 
On liiH bad errand. Milton. 

4. To make haste ; to move with celerity. 

I have speeded hither with the very extremeat inch of po8»i- 
bility. Shak. 

6- To l>e expedient. [Ofrs.] Wyclif {2 Cor. xii. 1). 
Speed, V. t. 1. To cause to lie successful, or to prosper ; 
hence, to aid ; to favor. “ Fortune speed us ! ” Shak. 
W ith riHing galuB tliat aped their happy flight. Dryden. 

2. To cause to make haste ; to dispatch with celerity ; 
to drive at full si>eed ; hence, to hasten ; to hurry. 

lie sped him thence home to his habitation. Fairfax. 

3. To hasten to a conclusion ; to exiKjdite. 

.Tudicial acta . . . arc sjjcd in open court ut the instance of one 
or belli of the parties. Aulif 'e. 

4. To hurry to destruction ; to put an end to ; to ruin ; 

to undo. Sped with spavins.” Shak. 

A dire dilemma 1 either way I ’m sped. 

If loe«, they write, if friends, they read, me dead. Pope. 

5. To wish Buocess or good fortune to, in any under- 
taking, eai>ecially In setting out upon a journey. 

Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. Pope. 
Ood spoed you, them, etc., may Ood 8]>ecd you ; or, may 
you have good npeod. 

Syn. — To dispatch ; hasten ; expedite ; accelerate ; 
hurry. 

Speedier (-Sr), n. 1. One who, or that which, si>eedfl. 
2. (Spinning) A machine for drawing and twisting 
slivers to form rovings. 

Spedd'ful (-fvl), o. Full of speed (in any sense). [Gfr^.] 
Speed^lul-iy, odv. in a Bi>eedful manner. [Ohs.'] 
Speedi ly ( T-iy), adv. In a speedy manner. 
Speedl-neSB, n. The quality or state of being speedy. 
SpeedHeSfl, a. Being without speed. 

Speed'weU (-Wlil), n. (Bot.) Any plant of the genus 
TVrontca, mostly low herbs with pale blue corollas, which 
quickly fall off. 

Spe^'y (-y), a. [Compar. Speedieb (-T-?r) ; superl. 
Spbkdiest.] [AS. spedig.'i Not dilatory or alow ; quick ; 
swift ; nimble ; hasty ; rapid in motion or performance ; 
OB, a speedy flight ; on .speedy foot. 

I will wish her speedy strength. Shak. 

DurU, wldch not the good could shun, 

The speedy could outfly. Drydeu 

Speer (sper), n, A sphere. [Ofr.7.] Chaucer. 

Speer, v, t. To ask. [A'coL] Bee Spebe, 

Speet (HpSt), V. t. [Cf. G. speten. Bee Spit an iron 
prong.] To stab. [Obs.l Ctannner Gnrtoids Needle. 

Speight («pHt), n. [O. specht, probably akin to L. 
pictis : ci. D. .^echt. V169. Ben Tie a imigpie.] (^oo/.) 
A woodjTecker ; — called also specht, sj)ekt, spight. [Gfr^. 
or Prm>. Eng. ] 

Spelr (spur), V. {. To ask. See Spebe. Sir W. Scott. 
SpeiS'k(KbUt (spis'ko^bSlt), n. [G.] BmaltlLo. 
Spelsi (spis), n. [Cf. G. .speise food, mixed metal for 
bells, etc.] (Metal.) A regulus consisting essentially of 
nickel, obtained as a residue in fusing cobalt and nickel 
ores witli silica and sodium carbonate to moke smalt. 

SpeklKXnn (s|>Sk'b5m), 71. [G., lit., fat tree.] (Bot.) 

The purslane tree of South Africa, — said to be the favor- 
ite food of elephants. Balfour (Cyc. of India). 

Speke (spek), v. i, & t. To speak. [Ofr.?.] Chaucer. 
Speke^Olue^ (-housO, n. The parlor or rooeptiou 
room of a convent. [Ofrs.] 

Speeding (spSl'dIngL 7». [Scot, spdd to spread out, 
.'tpdder to split, spread open ; cf. G. .ipalten to split.] 
A haddock or other small l^h split <n)en and dried in the 
sun ; — called also speldron. [NcoL] 

Spel4-caiUI (sp^FT-kanz), n. jd. ^e Spilikin. 

Spelk (spClkL n. [A8. spc.lc, spile, a little rod by 
which a thing is kept straight, a splint for binding up 
broken bones, akin to Icel. spelkur, pi., a splint. Cf. 
Spell a splinter.] A small stick or rod used as a spike 
in thatching ; a splinter. [Prov. Eng.] Gro.<tc. 

Spell (s|>BI), n. [OE. .ydd, A8. .H>dd a spill to light 
a candle with ; akin to G. .speld a pin, OD. spelle, G. 
spalten to split, OHG. spaltan, MHG. .^pette a splinter, 
Icel. spjald a square tablet, Goth, spilda a writing tab- 
let. Cf. Spill a splinter, roll of pi^r, Spell to tell the 
letters of.] A spelk, or splinter. [Ohs.] Holland. 

SpeU. V. t. [imp. &. p. p. Spelled (spSld ) ; p. pr. & 
vb. 77. Spelling.] [AS. spelian to supply another’s 
place.] To supply the place of for a time ; to take tho 
turn of, at work ; to relieve ; as, to spell the helmsman. 

SpeU,n. 1. Tlie relief of one person by another in 
any piece of work or wotcliing; also, a turn nt work 
which is carried on by one person or gang relieving an- 
other ; as, a spell at the pumps ; a spell at tho masthead. 

A spell at he wheel 1» called a trick. Ham. Nav, Encyc. 
2. The time during which one person or gang works 
until relieved ; hence, any relatively short period of time, 
whether a few liours, days, or weeks. 

Nothing new hai happened in this quarter, except the Betting 
in of a Bcvcre speU ot cold weather. irushinf/fnn. 
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3. One of two or more persons or gangs who work bjr 

spells, [fi.] 

Their toil is bo extreme that they can not endure it above four 
hours iu a day, but arc succeeded by apclla. Carew. 

4. A gratuitous helping forward of another’s work ; 
08 , a logging s^. [Local, (/. S.] 

SdoU (spel), n. [AB. spell a saying, tale, SMech ; akin 
to OSTA OHG. spel, Icel. spfall, Gotb. spill Cf. Gos- 
pel, Spell to tell tl»o letters of.] 1. A story ; a tale. 
[Obs.] ” Hearken to my ApeW.” Chaucer. 

2. A stanza, verso, or phrase supposed to be endowed 
with magical power ; an incantation ; hence, any charm* 
Start not i her actions Bhall be holy as 
You hear my a 2 icU is lawful. Shak. 

SpeU, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Spelled (spSld) or Spelt 
(Hp01t) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Spelling.] [OK. spellen, spel^ 
lien, to tell, relate, AS. spellian, fr. spdl a aajdng, tale ; 
akin to MHG. spellen to relate, Goth. sjtUlJin. See Spell 
u tale. In sense 4 and those following, OE. spellen, pei^ 
liapa originally a different word, and from or influenced 
by spell a splinter, from the use of a piece of wood 
point to the letters in schools : cf. G. spellen to *p6|I* Of. 
Spell splinter.] 1. To tell ; to relate ; to teach. [Obs.] 

Might I that holy legend flnrl, 

By [uirim spelt iu inyfltic rhymes. T. Warton. 

2. To pilt under the influence of a epell ; to affect by 

a spell ; to bewitch ; to fascinate ; to clmriu. “ NpeWerf 
with words of power.” Dryden. 

lie was much spelled with Eleanor Talbot. Sir 0. Suck. 

3. To constitute ; to measure. [Obs,] 

The Saxon heptarchy, when flcvon kings put togethcT did 
spell but one in effect. luller. 

4. To tell or name in their proper order the letters of, 
as a word ; to write or print m order the letters of, esp. 
tlie proper letters ; to form, as words, by correct orthog- 
raphy. 

The word “ eatiro *' ought to be spelled with i, and not with f/. 

Dryden. 

6. To discover by characters or marks ; to road with 
difflciilty ; — usually with out ; as, to spell out the senso 
of an author ; to spell out a verse in the Bible. 

To (y^ell out a God in the works of creation. Smith. 
To Bit B/vrWmg and obBerving divine justice upon every ncoi- 
dent. Milton. 

Spell, V. i. 1. To form words with letters, esp. with 
the proper letters, either orally or in writing. 

When whnt Bmsll knowledge was. in them did dwell. 

And ho a god, who could but read or spell. Dryden. 

2. To study by noting characters ; to gain knowledge, 
or learn tlio meaning of anything, by study. [C^frA.] 

Where I may Bit and rightly apeU, 

Of every Bt«r that heaven doth Bhew, 

And every herb that bIjih tho dew. Milton, 

Spall'a-bl0 (-4-b’l), a. Capable of being spelt. Carlyle. 
BpelFbOOnd' (-bound'), a. Bound by, or as by, a spell. 
BpeU'er (-Sr), n. 1. One who spells. 

2. A spelling book, [U. -S.] 

Bpell'tul (-fvl)» a. Abounding in spells, or charms. 
Here, while his eyes the learned leaves peruse, 

Each apcllftd mystery explained he vie wb. Ifooh. 
SpeU'lng, n. The act of one who siiells ; formation 
of words by letters ; orthography. 

Spell'lng, a. Of or pertaining to spelling. 

BpeUlng b«e, a Bpelling match. [(/. A’.] — Spelling book, 
a book with exorcises for teaching children to spell ; a 
speller. — • Spelling match, a contest of skill in spelling 
words, between two or more persons. 

Spell'ken (-kSn), n. A theater, Byron. 

Spell'work' (-wflrk'), ti. Power or effect of magic ; 
that which is wrought by magic ; enohantmeut. 

Like thoBC Peri isleH of light 
Tlial hang by spellwork in tho air. Moore. 

Spelt (spSlt), imp. & p. p. of Spell. Siielled. 

Spelt, n. [AS. spelt, fr. L. spelta.] (Bot.) A species 
of grain (Triticnm Spelta) much cultivated for food in 
Germany and Switzerland ; called also German wheat. 
Spelt, n. [Bee Spalt.] (A/cfrif.) Spelter. [Colloq.] 
Spelt, V. t, & i. [Bee Spell a Bpliuti‘r.] To split ; to 
break ; to spalt. [Ofrs.] Mortimer. 

Spel'ter (^FtSr), n. [Cf. LQ. .spinller, G. & D. spi- 
auter. Cf. Pewter.] (Metal.) Zinc; — esiTecially so 
called in commerce and the arts. 

Spe-lnnc' (spJ-lBnk'), n. [L. spelunca cave.] A 
cavern ; a cave. [UfrA.I Piers, Plowman. 

Spenoe (spSns), n. [0®** despeme, F. dcpen.se, buffet, 
buttery, fr. OF. despendre to spend, distribute, L. dis- 
pendere, dispensum. Bee Dispense, Spend.] 1, A place 
where proviaionB uo kept ; a buttery; alarder; a pantry. 

In ... his spence, or “ pantry,” were hung the carcafloeB of a 
Bheeporewe, and two cows lately slauglitercd. Sir W. Scott. 
Bluff Harry broke into the spence, 

And turnea the cowU adrift. Tennyson. 

2. Tlie inner apartment of a country house ; also, the 
place where the family sit and eat. [Scot.] Jamieson. 

Spen'oer (sp^n'sSrLn. [OF. despensier. See Spenoe, 
and cf. Dispenser. 1 One who has tlie care of the spence, 
or buttery. [OftAj Promptorium Parvulorum. 

Spen'oor, n. [From the third Earl Spencer, who first 
wore it, or brought it into fashion.] A short jacket woni 
by men and by women. Ld. Lytton.. 

Spen'oer, n. (Naut.) A fore-and-aft sail, abaft the 
foremast or the mainmast, hoisted upon a small supple- 
mentary mast and set with a gaff and no boom ; a tiysail 
carried at the foremast or mainmast named after Its 
inventor, Knight Spencer, of England [1802]. 

Spencer mast, a small mast just abaft the foremast or 
mainmast, for hoisting the spencer. R. B. Dana, Jr, 
Spend (spSnd), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Spent (spfint) ; 
pr. & vb. n. Spending.] [AB. spendan (In comp.), 
fr. L. expendere or dispendere to weigh out, to expend, 
dispense. See Pendant, and cf. Dibpend, Expend. Spence, 
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SpE»<m] 1. To weigh or lay out ; to dispose of ; to 
part with ; as^ to spend money for clothing. 

Spend thou that in the town. Shak. 

Wherefore do ye spend money for that which ia not bread ? 

. U(i. Iv. 2. 

2. To bestow ; to employ ; — often with on or upon. 

I ... am never loath 

To spend my judgment. Herbert. 

3. To consume ; to waste ; to squander ; to exhaust ; 
•a.^, to spend an estate in gaming or other vices. 

4. To pass, as time ; to suffer to pass away ; as, to 
t^pend a day idly ; to spetid the winter abroad. 

Vfespaid our years as a tale that is told. Ps. xc. 0. 

5. To exhaust of force or strength ; to waste ; to wear 
away ; as, the violence of the waves was spent. 

Their bodies ntpent with long labor and thirst. KnoUea. 
Spend (spSnd), V. i. 1. To expend money or any 
other possession ; to consume, use, waste, or part with, 
anything ; as, ho who gets easily spends freely. 

He S}ienda as a person who knows that he must come to u 
reckoning. iSout/i. 

2. To waste or wear away ; to be consuraeil ; to lose 
force or strength ; to vanish ; as, eimrgy spends in the 
using of it. 

Tho Bound sjyendeih and is diasipated in the open air. Paeon. 

3. To be diffueed ; to spread. 

The vines that they uee for winu are bo often cut, that tlieir 
eap Hpmrleth into the grapes. Jiaato. 

4. {Mining) To break ground; to continue w'orkiiig. 
Spond'er (-Sr), «. One who spends; esp., owe wIjo 

jspends lavishly ; a prodigal ; a spendthrift. 

Spond^lng, n. ITie act of expending ; expenditure. 
Spending money, money set apart for extra (not nuces- 
«ary) personal expenses ; pocket money. [ColloQ.] 
Spend'thrlft' (-thrtftO, n. One who spends money 
profusely or improvidontly ; a prodigal ; ono who lav- 
ishes or wastes his estate. Also used figuratively. 

A woman who was i generous spendthrift of life. 

krs. R. //. Darts. 

Spend^thrift, a. Prodigal ; extravagant ; wasteful. 
Spend^thrUt^y (-j^, a. Spendthrift ; prodigal, [i?.] 
8p011-ae'rl-ail (spSn-se'rT-au), a. Of or pertaining to 
the Knglish poet Spenser; — spoeiflcally applied to tlm 
stanza used in his poem “ The Faerie Quoono.” 

Spent (spfint), a. 1. Exhausted; worn out; having 
lost energy or motive force. 

Now thou aeest me 

Spent, overpowered, despairing ol' bucccsb. Addmm. 
Heaps of spent arrows full and strew the ground. Drpden. 
2. {Zodl.) Exhausted of spawn or sperm; — said e.s- 
pecially of fishes. 

Spent ball, a ball shot from a firearm, which re.ache.g an 
'Object without having autllciont force to penetrate it. 

Sper (sper), Sperre, v. t. [See Spau to bar.] To 
shut in; to support; to inclose; to fasten. [Oi.?.] “To 
sperre tho gate.” Spenser. 

Spe^ra-ble («pe'r4-b’l), a. [L. sperah'Us, fr. sjxvdre 
to hope.] Within tho range of hope ; proper to be 
hoped for. [OftjJ Bacon. 

Bper'a-ble (sp^'A-bM), n. See Sparable. 

Sper'age (-aj ; 48), n. Asparagus. [W^v.] Sylvester. 
Spe^ate (spS'rit), a. [L. speratus^ p. p. of sperare 
to hope.] Hoped for, or to be hoped for. [A’.] Bouvier. 

Spore (spSrh V. i. [AS. .spyrian to inquire, properly, 
to follow the track; akin to D. spenrai, (J. spuren. 
Icel. spyrja. V171* See Spoou.] To search ; to pry ; 
to ask ; to inquire. \_Brov. Bng. ^Scoi."] [Written al.so 
speer^ and speir.^ Jamiesmi. 

8p^, n. [See Spiierk.] A sphere. [06s.] Chancer. 
Sperge (spSrj), n, {DiStilUufj) A charge of wasli for 
the still. Kiriffht. 

Sperling (spSrnTng), n. [See Spaulino.] {Zodl.) 
i^a) A smelt ; a sparling. IProv. Eng.\ (£>) A young 
herring. [Locals U. S.) 

Sperm (spSrm), n. [F. sprrme. L. spernia. Or. tmta- 
$ia^ -arov, from tnreipeiv to now. Cf. Sporr.] {Physiol.) 
The male fecundating fiuid ; semen. See Semen. 

Sperm cell {Physiol.), one of the cells from which tho 
epennatozoids are developed. — Sperm monila. {Biol.) 
Same os SpERHOSpnERB. 

Sperm, n. [Contr. fr. spermaceti.'] Spermaceti. 
8]Mrm oil, a fatty oil found as a ll<iuiil, with spermaceti, 
in the head cavities of the sperm v\ hale. — Sperm whale. 
iZo'ol.) See in the Vocabulary. 

Sper^ma-ce'tl (sper'm&-8e'tl), n, [L, sperina sperm 
-f- cetus, gen. ceti, any large sea animal, a whale, Gr. 
jcijrot. See Sperm, Cetaceous.] A wliite waxy sub- 
stance obtained from cavities in the liead of the sperm 
whale, and used in making candles, ointments, cosmet- 
ics, etc. It consists essentially of 
ethereal salts of palmitic acid with 
iithol and other hydrocarbon bases. 

The substance of spermaceti after 
the removal of certain impurities is 
sometimes called cetin. 

Bpsrmacdtl wbals (j?o6f.), the sperm 
whale. 

Spor^mal-lBt (spSr^mal-Tst), n. 
i^Biol.) See Spermist. 

Sper'ma-phore (-m&-fSr), n. 

[Gr. <m4ppa. sperm -j- to 

bear.] {Bot.) That part of the ovary 1 1 fipermarles of In- 
fpom which the ovules arise ; the pla- {Nepa). d Van 
deferens ; e Bpcrin 
r i t \ k ; g Accewory 

Sper^na^ (-r^), n. {Anat.) An oianda. Much en- 
organ in which spermatosoa are de- larged, 
veloped ; a sperm gkmd ; a testicle. 

II Bper^ma-the'oa (spormA-the^kA), n. / pt. Spbrma- 
THEO^ (-s5). [NL., from Gr. tmippa. seed case. 
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OT receptacle.] i^ZoU.) A small sac connected with the 
female reproductive organs of insects 
and many other invertebrates, serv- 
ing to receive and retain the sperma- 
tozoa. 

Sper-mat4o (spSr-mSt'Tk), a. [L. , 

sjiermnficus^ Gr. (rireppariKo^ : cf. F. V V; 

.spermatigue. See Sperm.] {Phys- 
iol.) Of or pertaining to semen ; as, 
tlie spennatio fiiud, the spermatic 
vessels, etc. 

Bpermatlc cord (Anat.\ the cord 
wluch suspends tho Gisticlo within 
tliQ scrotum. It ia made up of a eon- 
ncctlve tissue sheath inclosing the 
spermatic duct and accompanying 
vessels and nerves. $ Spertnnthccn of a 

swr-mat'lo-al (-I-kal), a. Sper- J 

sp.r'iiia-tlii(»ps;'n.4.tl..).». 

{Physiol. Chem.) A substance allied 

to alkali albumin and to mucin, present in semen, to 

which it is said to inrnart the mucilaginous character. 

Sper^ma-tlun (-tlzhn), n. {Physiol.) The emission 
of sperm, or semen. 

II Sper-ma'ti-lim (spSr-mS'shl-Gm), n. ; pi. Bpeuma- 
TIA (-i). [NL.] {Bot.) One of tho motionless spenuiito/.o- 
ids in the conoeptacks of certain fungi. J. II. Baljour. 

Sp6r'llia-tlZ0 (spei/mA-tiz), v. i. [Qr. OTTrepp-oTi^ete. 
See Sperm.] To yield seed; to emit seed, or sponu. 
[Oft-?.] Sir T. Browne. 

Sper^ma-tO- (spSr'mA-ti-), Sper'mo- (-m*-). Com- 
bining forms from Gr. enr^p/aa, -arov, seed, sperm, .seirnn 
(of plants or animals) ; as, .s;/;cr/rt«/obla8t, sjoemio blast. 

Sper^ma-tO-blast (-blUst), w. Same as Spkrmoblast. 

Sper'ma-tO-oyte (-sit), n. {Spermato- -f Qr. KUTos a 
hollow vessel.] {Physiol.) Same as Spermoblabt. 

li SpeMna-tO-gem'ma (-j«m'mA), n. [NL. See Sper- 
MATO-, and Gemma.] {PhyHol.) Same os Spbrmohphere. 

Sper^ma-to-gen'e-B18 (-jSn't-sIs), n. ISpermato- -j- 
genesis.] {Biol.) The development of the spurmatozoids. 

Sperma-to-ge -netTo (-jS-nfit'Ik), a. {Physiol.) Re- 
iating to, or connected with, spermatogenesla ; as, Aper- 
tnotogeneiic function. 

Sper''ma-tog'o-nous (8per'mA-t5j'&-ntiB), a. [Sper- 
niato^ -genons.] {l*hy.siol.) Sperm-producing. 

II SpOT^ma-tO-gO^ni-uin (-tA-go'nT-am), n. [NL., fr. 
Gr. a-neppa. -arov, sperm -f- ■yoi'^ offspring.] {PhT/ttiol.) A 
primitive sominul cell, occurring in masses in the semi- 
nal tubules. It divides into a mass (sperniosphere) of 
Hinall cells (spermoblatits), which in turn give rise to 
spormatozoids. 

Sper'ma-toid (sper'mA-toid), a. [Spermato- 4* ‘Oid.’] 
{Physiol.) Spormliko ; resembling sperm, or semen. 

II Spor^ma-to^dn (-to'Cn). n. ; pi. Spermatoa {-&.). 
[NL., fr. Gr. <nr4ppa, -aros, seed + aw ©KfT*] {A7iat.) 
A ^ormoblast. — Sper^ma-tO^al (-al), «. (keen. 

Sperma-to-phore (-t6-for), n. [Spermato- -f Gr. 
to bear.] 1. {Physiol.) Same as Speumobporb. 

2. {Zodl.) A capsule or p.ackot iuclosiug a number of 
ape^rmatozoa. They are pres- 
ent in many annelids, bracli- 
iopods, inollusks, and crusta- 
ceans. In cephalopods the 
structure of tho capsule Is 
very complex. 

S p e rm a-t o p h^o-rou s 

(-tOf'fJ-rn.s), a. {Phip^iol.) 

Producing seed, or i)i>erm; 
seininifcious ; as, the so- 
called spermatophorous ^ ^ 

cells SpormntophoreHof Oc-/o;>MS /iairdn, 

^ which i» in the 

spar ma-tor-rae^a, uctofextru<IingthcChainof.Si»ir- 
Sper^ma-tor-rheo'a, mntozoids (tr)5 s Everted End. 
(-tQr-re'A), n. [NL., fr. B A Spermntophoro before sUcro- 
br. <nr«-'pMa, -arov, seed tion ; a 6 Terminal FilamenU. 

-f pelo to flow.] {Med.) Abnormally frequent involun- 
taiy emission of the semen without copulation. 

Spor^ma-to-spore (-to-sppr), n. Same as Spermospore. 

Sper'^lXia-tO'ZOTd (-t6-z5^rd), n. [Spermatozoon -f- G r. 
eifiov form.] {Biol.) Tlio male 
germ cell in animals and 
plants, the essential element 
in fertilization ; n microscopic 
animalcule-like particle, 
usually provided with one or 
more cilia by wliich it is ca- 
pable of active motion. In 
animals, the familiar type is 
tliat of a small, more or less 
ovoid head, with a delicate 
tliroadllke c i 1 i u ro, or tail. 

CaUed also spermatozoon. In Bpermstozoids. a Of Tape- 
plants the more usual term is worm i bpf, Annelid i.c Of 
antherozoid. 

SpeMna-to-zo'oid ( old), 
n. (Biol.) A spermatozoid. 

II Bper^ma-to-zo'dn (-5n), 
n. ; pi. Spermatozoa (-4). 

[NL., fr. Gr. <nr4ppa. -aro<i. sperm -j- f«Pov an animal.] 
{Biol.) Same as Spermatozoid. 

Sper'mlO (spSr^mlk), a. Of or pertaining to s^ierm, 
or semen. 

II Sper-midi-nm (spSr-mYd'T-ttmh n. ; pi. Spermidia 
{-i). [NL., fr, Gr. cTTrep/xa seedj (Dof.) Anacheniiim. 

Spenn^lst (spSrm^st), n. {Biol.) A believer in the 
doctrine, formerly current, of encasement in the male 
(see Encasement), in which the seminal thread, or aper- 
matozoid, was ceusidered as the real animal germ, the 
head being the true animal head and tho tail the body. 

Sper 'mo -blast (spSr'mfi-blSst), n. [Spermo- -}- 
-6/(w/.] {Physiol.) (hie of the cells formed by the divi- 
sion of the spermospore, each of which is destined to be- 
come a spermatozoid ; a spermatocyte ; a spermatoblast. 




Ncmatoid Worm ; d Of 
Crustacean {DaphniapcQt 
Mani/OfRay I g Of Bal- 
amander; h Of 
Much enlarged. 


Shark. 


SPHACELATED 

(I Spar'mo-ooo'oim (sp9lr/m8-k9k'ktls), n. piTL. Beo 
Spermo-, and Coccus.] {Physiol.) The nucleus of the 
sperm cell. 

Spor'mo-dorm (-derm), n. [Njoermo- -L dorm; ct 
F. spermoderme.} {Bot.) The covering oc a eeed ; — 
sometimes limited to tho outer coat or testa. Bindley. 

II Sparmo-go'ni-um (-g<yul-llm), n. [NL. ; spermo- 
-f Or. yovTf offspring.] {Bot.) A conoeptacle of certain 
lichens, which contains sj^rmatia. 

Sper-mol'O-glat (-mbViii-jtst), n. [Or. enrep^coAdyot 
picking up seeds; o7rcppasi>cnn, seod-f-AirYCU' to gather.] 
One who treats of, or collects, seeds. Bailey, 

8per'mo-pllU6(-mfl-fil), n. [Or. ow^ppaaseed-f- 
loving, fond.] {Zodl.) Any ground squirrel of the genus 
Spermophilus ; a gopher. See Illust. uuder Gopher. 

Speirmo-pbore (-ffir), n. {Zodl.) A spennatophore. 

II Bper-mopli'y-ta (spSr-mhf'I-tAL n. pi. [NL., from 
Gr. (TTTtppa a seed 4* ^vron a plant.] Plants which pro- 
duce seed; phneuoramla. These plants constitute the 
highoBt grand division of tho vegetable kingdom. 

Sper'mo-pbyte (spcr'mfe-fit), n. {Bot.) Any plant 
whicli produces true seeds ; — a term recently proposed 
to replace phmnogam. 

Sper'mo-phyt'io (-fTt'tk), a. {Bot.) Capable of pro- 
ducing seed ; phicnngamin. 

II Spermo-plaa'ma (-pi5z'm4), n. [NL. Bee Bpkr- 
MO-, and Plasma.] {Physiol.) The protoplasm of tlio 
sperm cell. Haeckel. 

Spor'mo-Bphere (spSr'mo-sfor), n. [Spermo- -f 
sphere.'] {Phy,nol.) A mass or boll of cells formed by 
tho repeated division of a male germinal cell (spermo- 
spore), each constituent cell (spermoblast) of which ia 
converted into a spermatozoid ; a spermatogemma. 

Sper'mo-apore (-ppor), n. [Speimw- -f spore.] (^Phys- 
iol.) Tho male germinal or seminal cell, from the break- 
ing up of which tho spormoblasts are formed and ulti- 
mately the spermatozoids ; a spormatospore. Bal/our. 

Sper'mnle (-miU), n. [Dim. fr. sperm.'} (Physiol.) 
A syjerm cell. Haeckel. 

Sperm' whale' (sperm' hwEF). {Zodl.) A very largo 
toothed whale {Physeter macrocejthalus), having a head 
of enormous size. The upper jaw is destitute of teeth. 
In tho upper part of the head, above the skull, there is 
a large cavity, or case, filled with oil and spermaceti. 
This .whale sometimes grows to the length of more than 
eighty feet. It ia found in tho warmer parts of all the 
oceans. Called also cachalot^ and spermetceti whale. 




SjiL'rni Whale. 

Pygmy sperm whale {Zoot.), a small whale (Kooia brevU 
cppsh seldom twenty feet long, native of tropical seas, but 
occasiontUly found on the American coast. Called also 
snub-nosed cachalot. — Bperm-wbale porpoise {Zodl.), a 
toothed cetacean 
(l/yperoddon bi- 
dn'uv, found on 
both sides of the 
Atlantic and valued 
for its oil. The 

u d U 1 1 h c C 0 me S Bpcrrn- whale Porpoise, 

about twenty-five , « . , 

feet long, and its head is very largo and thick. Called 
also bottle-nosed whale. 

Sper'ry-Ut© (spgr'rT-nt), n. [Named after F. L. 
Sperry^ wlio discovered it.] {Min.) An arsenide of plat- 
inum occurring in grains and minute isometric crystals 
of a tin-white color. It is found near Sudbury, Ontario, 
Canada, and is the only known compound of platinum 
occurring in nature. 

Sperso (spSrs), V. t. To disperse. [06«.] Spenser. 

Spefl'zaH-ite (spSs'siirt-it), n. [From Sncs.sart, in 
Germany.] {Min.) A manganesian variety of garnet. 

Spat (split), V. t. [AS. spBctav. Bee Sm.] To spit; 
to throw out. [06a.] 

Spet, n. Spittle. [06.?.] 

Spetoh'es (spgch'Sz), n. pi. Parings and refuse of 
hides, skins, etc., from which glue Is ma<.le. __ 

Spew (spu), tL t. [imp. &jp. p. Spewed (spud) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Spewing.] [OK. ,’ipewen, speowen, AS, 
splwan ; akin to D. spuwen to spit. OS. A: OHO. spXuan, 
G. speien, Icel. sp^ja to bjiow, 8w. spy, Dan. spue, 
Goth, speiwan, Lith. spjauti, L. spuerc to spit, Gr. 
TTTvetv, Skr. sh(hiv, shfhlv. Cf. Puke, Spit.] [Written 
also spue.} 1. To eject from tho stomach ; to vomit. 

2. To cast forth .with abhorrence or disgust ; to eject. 

Because thou art lukewarm, and neither hot nor cold, I vrUl 
spew thee out of my mouth. Her. ill. 10. 

Spew, V. i. 1. To vomit. Chaucer. 

2. To eject seed, as wot land swollen with frost. 

Spew, n. That which is vomited ; vomit. 

SpeW'er (-Sr), n. One who spews. 

Spew'l-neSB (-T-nBs), n. The state of being spewy. 

Spew'y (-y), a. Wet ; soggy ; inclined to spew. 

Sphfto'el (sfSs'Sl), n. [Gr. a</>axcAos ; cf. F. sphacHe.} 
{Med.) Gangrene. 

Spbac'e-lato (-^-15t), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Sphacelated 
(-la't^d); p.pr. & vb. n. Sphacelating.] [NL. sphaee- 
Inre, sphacelatum, to mortify : cf. F. sphacHer. Bee 
Sphackldb.] {Med.) To die, decay, or become gangre- 
nous, as flesh or bone ; to mortify. 

Sphac'e-late, V. t. {Med.) To affect with gangrene. 

Sphao'e-late (sfSs'^-lftt), ) a. {Med.) Affected with 

Spbao'0-la'ted (-ll'tsd), { gangrene; mortified. 


Ubo, ftnito, nide, f^H, ftp, Gm ; plt^ ; fcTod, foot ; out, oil ; chair ; go ; sins, ink ; then, thin ; boN ; zh — x in axuro. 
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SPHTGMOGRAPHIC 


8pliae'»-U'tion(snhi'»-IS'iihBn),n. Tbs proc- 

esB of beoomiiif? or inuking' gaugrenoua ; znortiflcatiou. 

II SphaG^e^lllS (afSa'fe-lfis), n. [NL., fr. Gr. <r</)cwt«Aoff.] 
{Med?) Gangrenous part ; gangrene ; slough. 

II SplUG-ran'chy-ma (sf^-rgii'kl-mA), n. [NL., fr. Gr. 
<r0orpa sphere -j- •€nchyvxa\x» in parenchymaA {Hot.) 
Vcgotuble tissue composinl of tlun<waliod rounded cells, 
— a modification of parenchyma. 

II Sphfe-rld^l-11111 (sfft-rld'I-Gm), n. ,* pi. Spir.«RiDiA 
(-i). [NL., fr. Gr. a sphere. j {Zool.) A peculi.ir 

Hcnse orf^an found upon 

the exterior of most kiuda _ 

of sea urchins, and con- ^ ^ 
fci sting of an oval or spher- Jr /.*••* *. e 

ical head surmounting h\^f£L V\v V 

short pedicel. It is gen- 

erully supposed to be on . * 

olfiudory organ. ^ v.irioea 

Spha'ro-Spore ^sfS'ri- «niarge<l. 

spor), n. [Or. (rt^aipa sphere -}- E. spore."\ {Hot.) One 
of the nonsexual spores found in red algin ; a tctrasjiorc. 

Sphmr'n-lite (sfSr'fi-lIt or slS'rvi-), n. (Min.) Same 
as Sphbruutb. 

Sphag-nlc^o-loai (sfSg-nTk'ij-ltta), a. [SpAfrynuffi |- 
L. cole.re to inhabit.] {Hot.) Growing in moss of the 
genus Sphagnum. 

Bphag^OlU (sfSg'nSM), a. (Hot.) Pertaining to moss 
of tlie genus Sphagnum^ or bog moss ; uhounding in 
peat or bog moss. 

II Sphag^nnin ^nGm), n. [NL., fr. Or. atlxtypo^ a 
kind of moss.] (Bot.) A genus of mosses having white 
leaves sliglitly tinged with red or green and found grow- 
ing in marshy places; Img moss ; iieut moss. 

Sphal'er-ite (sfSl'iSr-Tt), n. [Or. <r6a\ep6t slippery, 
umuirtain. See Blenok.] (Min.) Zinc sulphide; — 
called also blentle, black-jack^ false galena, etc. See 
Blende (o). 

Spliena (sfSn), n. [F. sph^ne, fr. Or. cri/iijv a wedge.] 
(Min.) A mineral found usually in thin, wedge-shaped 
crystals of a yellow or green to black color. It is a sili- 
cate of titanium and calcium ; titanite. 

Sphe-netll'IllOid (sfo-uGth'moid), a. [SphenoUl -f 
ethmoid.} (Anal.) Of or pertaining to lH)th the sphe- 
noidal and the ethmoidal regions of the skull, or tho 
splionethmoid bone ; 8phenetlimoid.al. 

Sphenstlusold bone(ANa/.), a bone of the skull which sur- 
rounds the anterior end of the brain in many amphibia ; 
the girdle bone. 

Sphe-netll'mold, n. (Anal.) The sphonetlmioid bone, 

SphO^nGth-moid'al (-ul), a. (Jnut.) Hclatlng to the 
eplienethmoid bone ; sphenethmoid. 

Spho-nlB'can (sffi-nls'kan), n. (Zo'dl.) Any species of 
penguin. 

Sptae'no- (sfS'nft-). A combining form used in anato- 
my to indicate connection with, or relation to, the sphe- 
noid bone ; as in j/j/ienorn axillary, ^Acnopalatino. 

Sphe'no-don (sfe'nft-dGn), n. [Or. ertpijv a wedge + 
ofiovr, 65<SvTor, a tooth.] (Zo'aL) Some os Hattbria. 

Sphd^nO'Gtll'moid'al (-Sth-moid-al), a. (Anut.) Spho- 
nethmoid. 

Sphe'no-grani (sfe'uft-grHin), n. [Gr. (Ti^gv a wffdge 

•gram,) A cuneiform, or arrow-headed, cliaracter. 

SphO-nOff'ra-pher (sfe-n8g^r;V-lev), n. One skilled in 
•phenography ; a sphcnographi&t, 

Sphe^no-grapll'lo (8fe''no-grft:'rk), a. Of or pertain- 
ing to sphenography, 

fiphe-nog'ra-plliiit (sf^-nSg^rA-flst), n. A sphonog- 


^ometrical sphere, with the astronomical and geograph- 
ical circles in tJieir profier positions on it. (b) In ancient 
astronomy, one of the concentric and eccentric revolving 
B])herical transparent shells in which the stars, sun, 
planets, and moon were supposed Ui be sot, and by which 
tiiey were carried, in such a manner as to produce their 
ai)^rent motions. 

4 . (Logic) Tho extension of a general conception, or 
the totality of the individuals or species to which it may 
bo applied. 

5. Circuit or range of action, knowledge, or influence ; 
compass; province; employment; place of existeiieo. 

'I'o he called into a hugi; uphcie, uud not to be iteeii (o iiiovo 
in 't. ^ihak. 

Taking her out of the ordinary relations with humanity, and 
inclosing her in a Htthrrr by herself. iiuiutharnc. 

I Kach in his hidden sphere of joy or woe 

Uur hermit spirits dwell. Kcblc. 

6. Rank ; order of society ; social position. 

7. An orbit, as of a star ; a socket, [iv.] Shak. 

ArmlUary ipbore, Oryitalllne spheres, Oblique sphere, 

et<!. Bee under Armillakv, Crysi alline, etc. — Doctrine 
of the sphere, the application of tlie principles of spher- 
ical trigonometry to the properties and relations of tho 
circles of the sphere, ana tho problems connected with 
tiiem, in astronomy and geography, as to tlie latitudes 
and longitudes, distances ana bearings, of places on the 
earth, and the right asi^nnsion and ueclinaiion, altitude 
and azimuth, rising and setting, etc., of the heavenly 
bodies : spherical geometry. — Music of tho sphsroi. Bee 
under MtJsir. 

Syn. ~ Globe ; orb ; circle. See Gloue. 

Sphere (sfSr), v. t. [/mp. & p. p. Sphered (sferd); 
p. pr. Sl vb. n. Sphering.] 1. To place in u nplierc, or 
among the spheres ; to iuB))liere. 


Ill iioblo cniincric 
AniidHt thu othur. 


The gloriouB planet Kol 
rice cntlironcu and sphert 


ing to sphenography, 

Sphe-nog^ra-phist (sf^-nSg^rA-flst), n. A sphonog- 
raplrer. 

Spha-nog^-phy (-fp), ». [Gr. a wedge -f 

•graphy.) The art of writing in cuneiform characters, 
or of deciphering inscriptions made in such characters. ( 

Sphe'nofd (sfS'noid), a. [Gr. <r(f>rivotibji <; ; a-(t)vv a 
wedge -f- «TfioY form ; cf. F. sphenoide.J 1. Wedge- 
ftbaped ; as, a sphenoid crystal. 

2. (Anaf.) Of or pertaining to the sphenoid hone. 

Sphenoid bone Mnof.), an irregularly shaped bone in 
front of the occipital in the base of the skull of the liigher | 
vertebrates. It is composed of several fet.al bones w]iie)i 
become united in the adult. See Alisphbnoid, Basisthk- 
KOID, OaBnOBFHENOID, PRESPHENOID. 

Bphe'nold (sfe'noid), n. 1. (Crystalloy.) A wedge- 
shaped crystal bounded by four equal isosceles triangle.^. 
It is the heraihedral form of a square pyramid. 

2. (Anat.) The sphenoid hone. 

Bldld-nOla'al (sf^-nold^al), a. 1. Bplienoid. 

2. (Crystalloy.) Pertaining to, or resembling, a sphe- 
noid. 

B^e-nOt^O (-nSt'Tk), a. {^Spheno- -f ovc, wroy, the 
ear.] (Anat.) Of, {lertaining to, or dcHignatiug, the 
sphenotio bone. 

Sphsnotio bono (Anat.)., a bone on the anterior side of 
the auditory capsule of many fishes, and connected with, 
or adjoining, the sphenoid bone. 

Bpbe-not'lo, n. (Am//.) The splienotic bone. 

Bph6r'al(sf5r'al), a. 1. Of or pertaining to a sphere | 
or the spheres. 

2. Rounded like a sphere ; sphere-shaped ; hence, s>tii- 
metrlcal ; complete ; perfect. 

Bphere (sfer), n, [OE. spere, OF. espere, F. .^phhe, 
L. spkaera, fr. Gr. o-ifiatpa a sjihere, a ball.] 1. ((reom.) 
A body or space contained under a single surface, which 
in every part is equally diat.ant from a point within called 
its center. 

2. Hence, any globe or globular body, especially a ce- 
lestial one, as the sun, a pl/uiet, or tho earth. 

Of celestial linflicB, first the sun, 

A mighty K]>itere, lie framed. Milton. 

3. (Astron.) (o) Tlie. apparent surface of the heavens, 
v.'hich is assumed to lie spherical and everywhere equally 
distant, in which tho heavenly bodies appear to have 
their places, and on which tho various astronomical 
circles, os of right ascension and declination, the equa- 
tor, ecliptic, etc., arc conceived to be drawn ; an ideal 


2. To form into roundness ; to make spherical, or 
spheral ; to perfect. Tennyson. 

Spher^lo-^ (sf^r'l'-kal), ) a. [L. .^phaeriens, Gr. 

Bplior'lo (sffir'Tk), j <T<f>aipiK6<: : of. F. sphe- 
rique.) 1. Having tho form of a sphere ; like a sphere ; 
globular ; orbicular ; as, a spherical bcaly. 

2. Of or pertaining to a sphere. 

3. Of or [lertaiuiiig to tlie heavenly orbs, or to the 
sphere or spheres in whi<di, according to ancient astron- 
omy and astrology, they were set. 

Rnavps,thievcB,aiid treucherfl hy spherical predoniininicc, Shak. 

Thougli tiui stars were Btins, and overhiirned 
Their spheric liiiiitationa. uVlrs. ftroinnnp. 

Spherical sAgle, Spherical coordinate. Spherical excess, 
etc. Bee under Angle, Coordinate, etc. — spherical ge- 
ometry, that branch of geometry which treats of spher- 
ical magnitudes ; the dot^trine of the sphere, especially 
of the ciredes descrilied on it.s surface. - Spherical har- 
monic analysis. Bee under Harmonic, a. — Spherical luno, 
a portion of tho surface of a siihere included between two 
great semicircles having a <‘ommou diameter. — Spherical 
opening, the magnitude of a solid angle. It is measured 
by the portion within the solid angle of the surface of any 
sphere whoso center is the angnlar point. — Spherical 
polygon, a portion of the surface of a sphere bounded by 
the arcs of three or more great circles. — Spherical pro- 
jection, the projection of the circles of the sphere upon a 
plane. Bee I’ROjBcmoN. - Spherical sector. See under 
Sector. — ^hericai segment, the segment of a sphere. 
Bee under Segment. Spherical triangle, a figure on the 
surface of a sphere, bounded by the ares of three great 
circles which intersect each other. — Spherical trigonome- 
try. See Trigonometry. 

— Sphorac-al-Iy, odv. — Spher'Ic-al-ncss, n. 

Sphe-rlc'l-ty (sffi-rTs'T-ty), w. [Cf. F. Sp/ifricllc.) The 
quality or state of lieing sphcricHl ; roundness ; us, the 
sphericity of the planets, or of a drop of water. 

Bpherl-Cle (stgrT-k’!), n. A small sphere. 

Bpher'lCE (sfgiHks), n. (Math.) The doctrine of tlie 
sphere ; the science of the proiMirties and relations of the 
circles, figures, and other magnitudes of a sphere, pro- 
duced by planes intersecting it ; spherical geometry and 
trigonometry, 

II Sphe^TO-baO-te^ri-a (sfe'ru-bXk-te'rY-d),!/./?/. ,■ .'ting. 
Sphekobacterium (-Gm). [NL. See Sphere, and Bacte- 
rium.] (Biol.) Bee the Note under Microbacteria. 

Sphe^ro-COnTc (-kbi/Tk), V. ((reom.) A Iionplane 
curve formed by tho intersection of the surface of an 
oblique cone with the surface of a sphere whose center 
is at the vertex of tho cone. 

Spher^O-graph (sfSr'fi-gr&f or sfC'rft-), n. ISphere -{ 
•graph.) An instrument for facilitating tho practical use 
of spherics in navigation and astronomy, being con- 
structed of two cardboards containing various circles, 
and turning upon each other in such a manner that any 
possible spherical triangle may be readily found, and the 
lueasure.s of the parts read olf by inspection. 

Bpbe'roUl (sfe^roid ; T77), n. JL. xp/z/MTOKfex ball-like, 
spherical, Gr. cnbaipoeiSg ^ ; cnftaipa sphere e?5o<; form : 
cf. F, spheroute.) A body or figure approaching to u 
sphere, but not perfectly spherical ; esp. , a solid genera- 
ted by the revolution of an ellipse about one of its axes. 

Oblate ipheroid, Prolate spheroid. Bee Orlatb, Prolate, 
and L'/lijf.soid of revoltdion., under Ellipsoid. 

Splie-roid'al (sfo-roid'al), a. [Cf. F, sphhtndal.) 
Having the form of a spheroid. — Spho-rold'al-ly, adv. 

Spheroidal state (Physic.0, the state of a liquid, as 
water, when, on being thrown on a surface of highly 
heated metnl, it rolls atiout in spheroidal drops or masses, 
at a temperature several degrees below ebullition, and 
without actual contact with the heated surface, -• a phe- 
nomenon due to the re]>ulsive force of heat, the inter- 
vention of a cushion of nonconducting vaiior, and the 
cooling effect of evaiHiration, 

Sphe-roid'lc (sf -roid'Tk), ) a. See Spheroidal. 

Sphe-roid'lo-al (-T-kal), f Cheyne. 

Bpbe^rol-dio^-ty (slli'roi-dTsH-iy), ) «. The quality 

Bphe-roid'i-ty (sfS-roid'I-tJ'), \ or state of be- 
ing spheroidal. 


Bpho^men (sfS'ri-mfir), n. iSphere 4- •rmfre.J 
(Zool.) Any one of the several symmetrical segments 
arranged around the central axis and compoamg the 
body of a radiate animal. 

Spbo-rom^e-tor (sfS-rGm/ft-tSrk n. \_Sphere -f -meter : 
cf. F. .'iphSrumhtre.) (J^hyjHcs) An instrument for meas- 
uring the curvature of spherical surfaces, as of lenses for 
teJeseopes, etc. 

Sphar^o-sid'er-lte (sfSr'i-sYd'er-lt or sfS'rife-), n. 
[Sphere -f .nderitc.) (Min.) Biderite occurring in sphe- 
roidal masses. 

Sphe'ro-some (sfe'rfi-sSm), n. [Sphere -f -some body.] 
(Zodl. ) The body wall of any radiate animal. 

Spber'a-late (slBr'G-Ut), a. Covered or set with 
spherules; having one or more rows of spherules, or 
minute tubercles. 

Spher'ule (sfgr'fil or -\il), n. [L. Sphaerula: cf. P. 

I sjphh'ule.) A little sphere or spherical body ; as, quiek- 
I silver, when poured upon a plane, divides itself into a 
great number of minute .sphendes. 

Spher'U-llte (sfSr'G-lit or slfiTu-), n. [Cf. F. sphb- 
ridite.) (Min.) A minute spherical crystollhie body nav- 
ing a radiated structure, observed in some vitreous vol- 
canic rocks, as obsidian and pearlstone. 

Spher^U-Ut'iC (-ITtTk), a. Of or pertaining to a 
sphenilito ; characterized by the presence of spherulltes. 

Spher'y (sfer/y), a. 1. Round; spherical; starlike. 
[/f.J “ Hermia’s jpArry eyno.” Shak. 

2. Of or pertaining to the spheres. [/?.] 

She coil tcacli ye how to climb 

Higher tliiiii the aphery chime. Miltori'. 

Bphez (sfGks), n. [NL., fr. Gr. a-(f}riK6^, a wasp.] 
(Zolil.) Anyone of nunioroiis species of sand wasps of 
the genus Sphex and allied genera. Tlieso wasps hnvo 
the abdomen attached to the thorax by a slender pedi- 
cel. Bee Itlust. of Sand wasp, under Band. 

Bphex fly (XouL), any one of numerous species of small 
dipterous flies of the genus Co?iop.s and allied genera. 
The form of the body is similar to tliat of a sphex. 

Sphig-mom'e-ter (sfTg-), n. See BrnvaMOMKTER. 

Sphlnc'ter (sfTnk'ter), [NL., fr. cr^'^yyciv to bind 
tight.] (Anat.) A muscle which surrounds, and by its 
contraction tends to close, a natural opening ; as, the 
sphincter of the bladder. 

Splllnc^ter, a. (Anat.) Of, pertaining to, or desig- 
nating, a sphincter ; os, u sphincter muscle. 

Bphln^gid (sfTn'jTd), n. (Zodl.) A sphinx. 

Bphln^gld, a. Of or pertaiuiug to a sphinx, or tho 


fanuly Spfiingidsc. 

SphllUl (slinks), n, [L., from Gr. usually de- 
rived from ot/u^eip to bind 

tight or together, as if tho 
Throttler.] 1. (a) In Egyp* ^ 

tian art, an image of granite 
or porphyry, having a lininan 
head, or the head of a ram or 
of a hawk, upon tho wingless 

Tlie nwful ruins of the days 
of old . . . 

Or jiiBper tomb, or mutilated Grcciun Bphinx. 

Shelley, 

(b) In Greek art and mythology, a sho-monster, usually 
represented as having tlie winged body of a lion, and tho 
face and breast of a young woman. Tlie most famous 
Grecian sphinx, that of Thebes in Ba^otla, is said to have 
proposed a riddle to the Thebans, and killed those who 
were unable to guess it. Tlio enigma was solved by Oidi- 
puH, w'liereupon the sjihinx slew herself. “ Subtle as 
splimx,'^ Shak^ 

2. Hence : A person of enigmatical character and pur- 
poses, OHjiecially in politics and diplomacy. 

3. (Zodl.) Any one of numerous species of large motho 
of the family Sphingidm ; 

— called also hawk moth. 

OP’ The larva is a stout 
miked caterpillar which, 
when at rest, often assumes 

a position suggesting the Jfi, 

Egyptian sphinx, whence 


Egyptian sphinx, whence 

Sphinx baboon (Zodl.), a 

large West African baboon p 3 . Larva of Sphinx 

( ('ynoeephalns sphinx), of- * nordtus. 

ten kept in menageries. 

— Sphinx moth. (Zodl.) Same as Sphinx, 3. 

Bphrag'lffe (sfrSj'Id), n. [L. sphrngis, -idis, Lenr- 
nlan earth, fr. Or. cr^payiv, -iSo?, a seal ; — so called be- 
cause sold in sealed packets.] (Min.) Leranion earth. 

Bplura-glB^tlOB (sfrA-jTs'tlks), n. [Gr. anf>payicrTiK6^ 
of or for sealing, fr. <r<f>payii a seal.] Tlie scionce of 
souls, their history, age, distinctions, etc., esp. as verify- 
ing the age and genuineness of documents. 

II Sphxi'KO'aiS (sfrT-gfl'sTs), n. [NL., fr. Gr. a^piyasr 
to be full of stron^b.] (Bot.) A condition of vegetation 
in which there is too abundant growth of the stem and 
leaves, accompanied by deficiency of flowers and fruit. 

Sphyg'inlO (sflg'mlk), a. [Gr. <r<f)vyfi6s the pulse.} 
(Phy.noT.) Of or pertaining to the pulse. 

SpbyS^ino-inraill (sfTg^mfl-grSm), n. [Gr. cr^vyyic 
pulse 4 -gram?) (Physiol.) A tracing, called a pulse tra- 
cing, consisting of a series of curves corresponding with 
the^ beats of the heart, obtained by the application of the 
sphygmograph. 

Sphyg'mo-grapb (-RpM), n. [Gr. <T^vyti6i the pulse 

-gra^m.) (Physiol.) An instrument which, when ap- 
plied over an artery, indicates graphically the movements 
or character of the jiulse. See Bphtgmooraii. 

Spbyg'mo-grapn'io (-grfifTk), a. (Physiol.) Relat- 
ing to, or produced by, a sphygmograph ; os, a spkygmo- 
graphic tracing. 
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Slkh7ff’ll0lll'04er (8fTg-m5m'6<t«r), n. [Or. <r0vyM6c 
>uLBe 4- -meirr.] (PhysioL) An inutrument for meabur- 


pulM 4- -meler.] {PhysioL) An inutrument for meabur- 
ing the strength of the pulse beat ; a sphygmograph. 

SphygteO'Phone (sng'mfi-fSn), n. fGr. <r^vyti6i the 
pulM -f- sound.] (Physiol,) An electrical instru- 
ment lor determining by the ear the rhythm of the pulse 
of a Mrson at a distance. 

Spnyg'mo-Bcope (sfTg'mo-skSp), n. [Gr. a<f>vyfjL6i 
the pulse -f ■^cope.'] {Physiol.) Same os Sphyqmooeaph. 

Sphy-raB'nold (sft-rS'noid), a. [L. sphyraena a kiml 
of sea fish (Gr. <r6vpaiva) + -oid.'] {Zoi'd.) Of or per- 
taining to the Sphyrscnidiet a family of marine fishes 
including the barracudas. 

Spiral (spKal), n. A spy; a scout. Bacon. 

II Spl^oa (-kA), n. / pi. 8pic« (-hS). [L., an ear, as of 

corn.] 1. A kind of bamlage passing, by succes- 

sivo turns and crosses, from an extremity to the trunk ; — 
so railed from its resemblance to a spike of barley. 

2. {Astron.) A star of the first magnitude situated in 
the constellation Virgo. 

Sp^oate (spi'kut), ) a. [L. spicatus^ p. p. of spi- 

Spl'oa-ted ^kS-t6d), J care to furnish with spikes, or 
ears, fr. spica a spike, or ear.] {Bot.) Having the form 
of a spike, or oar ; arranged in a spike or spikes. Lee. 

II Spio-ca'tO (spek-ka'tft), a, [it., p. p. of spiccarc to 
detach, to separate.] {Mu.s.) Detached; separated;-— 
a term indicating that every note is to be performed in a 
distinct and pointed manner. 

Sploe (spis), n. [OK. spice^ specey spice, species, OF. 
espiccy especcy F. ipice spice, csp^ce specioe, fr. L. spe- 
cies a particular sort or kind, a sjiecies, a sight, appoar- 
an(;e, show, LL., spices, drugs, etc., of tlie same sort, 
fr. L. specere to look. See Bpy, and cf. Species.] 1. Spe- 
cies; kind. [06 s.] 

The spire* of pennnee ben three. Chaum-. 

Abstain you from all evil spire. Wydif (I Thru. 2'J)- 

JuBticp, althuuf^h it bo but one entire virtue, yet is dcscrihivi 
in two kinds of Mpiers. The one is named Justice distributive, 
tiie other is culled commutative. Sir T. Elyot. 

2. A vegetable production of many kinds, fragrant or 
aromatic and pungent to the taste, as pepper, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, mace, allspice, ginger, cloves, etc., which are 
used in cookery and to navor sauces, pickles, etc. 

Hast thou augiit in thy purse [bag] any hot spices f 

Piers Plowman. 

3. Figuratively, that which enriches or alters the 
quality of a thing in a small degree, as spice alters tlic 
taste of food ; that which gives xe.st or pungency ; a 
slight flavoring ; a relish ; hence, a small quantity or 
admixture ; a sprinkling ; as, a spice of mischief. 

So much of the will, with a spier of the willful, ('oleridgr. 

Spice, V. t, [imp. & p. V. Spiced (spist) ; p. pr. & 
rb, n. Spicino (spFsTng).] 1. To season with spi<te, or 
as with spice; to mix aromatic or pungent substances 
witli; to flavor; to season; as, to spice wine; to spice 
one's words with wit. 

8hc Ml first receive thee, but will sjricc thy bread 
With flowery poisons. Chapman. 

2. To fill or impregnate with the odor of spiecs. 

In the spiced Indian air, by night. Shal-. 

3. To render nice or dainty ; hence, to render aernpu- 

lou.a. [06^.] “ A .f/nrerf conscience.” Chaucer. 

SpiOoMblun^ (-bush'), n. {Bat.) Spicewood. 

Splce^ nut' (nflt'). A small crisp cake, highly spired. 

Spl'oer (spi'ser), n. [Of. OF. e.ipicicTy F. epicicr.j 

1. One who seasons with spice. 

2. One who deals in spice. [f>//.v.] Pirr.<t Plow man. 

Spl'oer-y (-y), n. [OF. espicericy F. epiccrie.] 

1. Spices, in general. Chnneer. 

2. A repository of spices. Addison. 

Sploe'WOOd' (spis'wtJbd'), «• (Bot.) An American 

shrub {Lindera Benzoin), the bark of wliicli baa a spicy 
taste and odor; — called also Btnjaminy wild allspice^ 
and fever bush. 

Spl-Oil'er-UUB (spt-sYf'Sr-as), a. [L. .spicifer bearing 
spikes, or cars ; spica ear f ferre to bear.] Bearing ears, 


in th« tissues of various invertebrate animals, especially American monkeys of the genus Aleles, having very long 
in sponges and in most Alcyouaria. lfiK» »nd a long prehensile tail. — ^ 

Spicules vary exceedingly In size and shape, and cRid^e*tnis^>i^t A 

some of those found in siliceous sponces are very com- ^ * 


fn "'Ul*' sinwoua sponges are very com- having* flowers 'wlircli resem- 

tore and ole ^ \1/ vAH /£^ bio spiders. — Spider shell i/ool.), 

gant in form. V any sWll of the genus Fferownw. JgHt 

They are of d \.c g J ( I > I^teroceuas. 

great use in 1 ^ // Spl'dored(Hpi'd5rd),«. Info.stcd 

classification. \ fJ f v 1 / by spiders; cob webbed. JFolcoll. VmPV '7/ ^ 

j)e.iiritp/ifm (f a \\ . J ( Spl'der-lUte' (spi ' dSr - lik'), c-. f ^ 

the lUustratum : i V J /' Like a spider. ^7mA^ 

; SM.avrM.,,,U.v( 

shaped t cd Ha- * / " » *» \^aol.) Mho silken belzebnth). 

mate ; e liroc.m- \ A. ' iv. " web which is formed by most kinds 

slittped ; ./■ Sci*|>- / of spiders, particularly the w ci> ^ 1)1111 to entrap their prey. 

^7 r iico (Jcometric jfpu/cr, and THanyle .vyn</t'r, under Geo- 

eaui-anrUm .V: U V'f METUIC, and TUIANQLE. 

I Sex radiate;,/ A Spl'dei-WOrt' (-w Ctrl'), w. {llvt.) An American en- 

MVichite Ktjeaf ; V. j tflUY 111 dogenoua plant {Tnidcscaitlia Viryinira), witli long 

^ Six-nwed Cap- linear leaves and eplicuK'nil blu<' flowers. The name is 

of soinetimoB extended to other species of the same gt iius. 

Equirauchorate ^piculcn of Sponges. SMod (spld), imp. & p. p. of Hrv. 

Spl-CUli-lorm (spT-ku'IT-fCriu or spTk'fi-lT-; 277), a. , J "*‘"* 

(ifocif.) Having the shape of a spicule. \ i j it • n 

8pic'a-lU'e<noUB (spTk'll-lTj'8-nlls), a. [L. ttpicuhnn , f •7"/ '/' / “^^rror -f E. iron.] 

-4--oeno»zrr X Prodiieinir or eni taininir Rnipnlp^ {Mdal.) A fusible white cast iron containing a large 

II ■nAn'»i / lY ^ I Ml T iviuouiit of carboii (froiu three and a half to six per cent) 


\ V 


St»nlvr Monkev {Atelea 
biluyuth ). 


or spikes ; spicate. [G6jr.] Bailey. 

Spl'ol-form (BpI'sl-fOnii), a. [L. spica a spike, ear -f 
-form.'] {Hot.) Spike-shaped. Gray. 

Spi'olly, adv. In a spicy manner. 

8pl'0i-neBB, n. The quality or state of being spicy. 

Splok (spTk), n. [Cf. Bw. .spik. See Spike a nail.] 
A spike or nail. {Prov. Eny.] 

Spick and span, quite new ; that is, as new as a spike 
or nail just made am] a chip just split ; brand-new ; as, a 
spick and span novelty. See Span-new. JJowell. 

Spiok'nel (-nfil), n. [Contr. from spike nail a large, 
lung noil ; — so called in allusion to the shape of its 
capillary loaves.] {Bot.) An umbelliferous herb (ilfcwm 
Afluimanticum)i\sc9inf( finely divided loaves, common in 
Europe ; — called also baldnioney, niew^ and bearworl. 
[Written also spigncl.'] 

Spl-OOBB' (spf-kSs'), a. [L. spica a spike, or ear.] 
{Bid. ) Having spikes, or ears, like corn spikes. 

Spl-GOB'l-ty (-kSs'T-tj^), n. The state of having, or 
being full of. ears, like com. [i?.] Bailey. 

Spi'OOUB (spFktls), a. {Bot.) See Bficose. 

II SplO'u-la (spTk'lS-lA), n. ; pi. 8picul/r (-15). [NL., 
dim. of L. spica a spike, ear.] {Bot.) {a) A little spike ; 
a imikelet. (6) A pointed flvishy appendage. 

Bplo^-lBr (-18r), a. [L. spiculum a dart : cf. F. spi- 
cmlaire,^ Resembling a dart ; having sharp pointa 

Splc^-lAte (“lAt), a. [L. .^picvlatuSy p. p. of .apiru- 
lore to sharpen, to point, fr. spiculum a dart.] 1. Cov- 
ered with, or having, spicules. 

2. {Bot.) Covered with minute spiculflo, or pointed 
fleshy appendages ; divided into sinall splkelete. 

Spio'n-lBtO r-15t)» V. t. To 8hari»en to a point. [/?.] 
* ‘ with spiculated i^ing. ” Mason . 

Splo'lllB (*ul), n. [L. spiculum a little point, a dart.] 

1. A minute, slender granule, or point. 

2. {Bot.) Same as Spigula. 

3. {Zodl.) Any small calcareous or siliceous l>ody found 




Spicules of Sponges. 


Spl-cali-lorm (spT-ku'IT-fCrm or spTk'li-lT- ; 277), a. 

{Zodl.) Having the shape of a apiciilc. 

SpiC'a-Ug'e-noUB (spTk'll-ITi'8-nlls), a. [L. .spiculum 
-f- -yenous.T {Zo'ol.) Producing or containing spicules. 

II Splo'U-ll-Bpon'gl-W (-lT.8p5n'jT-6), n. pi. fNL.] 

i.S£nlni1nkeol‘.SL"^ twenty-five per <x.,.t mi upward. It l.a. a Rranular .Irur- 

II ^nifi'n Inm fRnTk'rt^lKniX ti • ul ficrrmA f liD ture, and constitutes the alloy /cn’o nm/mpnc.TC, largely 

Spi'ey (spi'sj/), a. ICompar. Spicier (-sT-er) ; .wpcrl. ^^enwr 

SrimKST ] [Fi-om SricB.] 1. Flavored witli, or con- r^/ cT 

taining, spice or spices; fragrant; aromatic; us, .avici/ r»Y Same ilh HprcLvitT ^ 

breara. •.T.,erp4..«t-br„w„.U.... mLi. ijjf:;" 

Lcdbym*WBtar«.an(lborncby./.,r/,palc8. Pope, All armuatic plant of America. See Spikenard. 

2. Producing, or abounding with, spices. SPlg'Ot (-fit), n. [From spick, for spike ; cf. Tr. & 

In hot Ceylon N/zity forcKtM grow. Ih-ydtm. Gael. J/) /or 0 id a spigot, Ir. spice a spike. See Spike.] 
3- Fig. : Piquant ; x>ungent; racy; as, a .apicy debate. A jiin or peg used to stop the vent in a cask; also, the 
Syii.- Aromatic; fragrant; smart; pungent; pointed; plug of a faucet or cock. 


keen. See Kacy. 

SpPdcr (spi'der), n. [OE. spipre, fr. AS. spinnan to 
spin ; — so named from spin- -- 

iiing its web; cf. D. sfrin a 

spider, G. .apinne, 8w. spindid. .Jf \ 

See Spin.] 1. {ZoU.) Any J 

one of numerous species of '*'- ■£ 

arachnids comprising the or- ^ i / m » i » 

der Aranrfnx* Spider. I, av., 

the mandibles converted into 


Spigot and fancot Joint, a joint for uniting pipes, formed 
by the insertion of the end of one iiipo, or piiio fitting, 
into a socket at the end of another. 


the title of the sealer of WTits in chancery. Mozlcy d; IK. 

Spike (spik), n. [Akin to LG. spiker, svicker, a large 
nail, D. spijkcr, Sw. spik, Dan. spiger, loel.^ splk; all 


arachnids comprising the or- « « point, an ear of grain; but in 

der Araneina. Spiders have ^ 

the mandibles converted into ^ bpiNB.] 1. A sort of very large nai ; also, a piece 

poison fangs, or falcors. The abdomen is large and not of pointed iron set with the points upward or outward, 
segmented, with two or tlirce pairs of spinnerets ni'ar the 2. Anything resembhiig such a nail in shape, 
end, by means of which they spin threads of silk to form lie wrara on lim head the <'onnut radiata . . . \ the spikes that 
cocisnis, or nests, to protect their eggs and young. Many ***"‘^* reprcaont tin* ray* ol the sun. Addi.iom 

species spin also complex webs to entrap the insects 3- An ear of corn or grain. ^ » 

upon wliich they prey. The eyes are usually eight in 4. {Bot.) A kind of flower cluster In which 
number (rarely six), and are situated on the back of tlio sessile flowers are arranged on an unbranched 
ce])lialothorax. See Illust. under Araneina. elongated axis. 

IHC]^ Spiders are divided into two principal groups: 8plk« grass (/7>/.), either of two tall perennial oWR 

the Dipneumoua, having two lungs; and the Totra- American graases {Uniola panirulata^ and f/. 


pneuriiona, having four lungs. See Myoale. The for- 
mer group iricludos several tribes ; as, the jumping siii- 
ders (see SaltioraDvE), the wolf spiders, or Cidgrad.T 


American grasses (Uniola paniculata., and U. 
lutifoUa) having broad leaves and large flat- 
tened spikelets. Bplke rush. (Bot.) Bee under 
Rush. - Spike shell (/.oul.), any iiteropod of 


ders (see SaltioraDvE), the wolf spiders, or UUigrudir Rush. - Bplke shell (/.oul.), any jiteropod of ^00 
(see under Wolp), the crab spiders, or Laterigradw (nee tho genus Btylioln having a slender conical 
under Crab), the garden, or geometric, spiders, or Or6i- shell. — Spike team, three iiorses, or a horse aXW 
tcll.T (see under Geometrical, and Garden), ami others. of oxen, harnessed tocethpr, a liorse 

See Bird strider, under Bird, Ura.as spider, under Grass, leading the oxen or tho span. I U. >S.J w 

y/oujc jptVfer, under House, Silk spider, undov ^ilk. Bplko, v. t. [iw;/. & p. p. SriKED (spikt) ; Spike, 

2. {Zo'ol.) Any one of various other arachnids rcw*m- p. pr. & vb. n. Hi'IKINo.J 1. To fasten with 

bling tho true spiders, especially certain mites, ns tho spikes, or long, largo nails ; ns, to .apike down planks, 
red spider (see under Red). 2. To set or furnish with spikes. 

3. An iron pan w’ith a long handle, used as a kitchen 3. To fix on a spike. [7?.] Yoiing. 

utensil in frying food. Originally, it ha<l long legs, and 4. To stop the vent of (a gun or cannon) by driving a 
was used over coals on the hearth. spike, nail, or the like into It. 

4 A trnvet to support pans or pots over a fire. Spike, n. [Cf. G. spieke, L. sjnea an ear of grain. 


6. {Mach.) A skeleton, or frame, haviiijf radiating Sec Spikenard.] {Bot.) Spike lavender. Bee Lavender. 
anus or members, often connected bv crosspieces ; as, a ©U of spike (Chem.), a colorless or yellowish aromatic 
casting foruiirig the hub and spokes to which the rim of oil extracted from the European broad-leaved lavender, 
a fly wheel or large gear is bolted ; the body of a piston or aspic (Lavendula Spica), used in artist’s varnish ami 
head ; a frame for strengthening a core or mold for a veterinary medicine. It is often adulterated with oil 

... O C7 varViinl^ if «*rk an K1 < • n* 


casting, etc. 

Spider ant. (Zo'dl.) Same as Solitary ant, under RoLi' 


of turpentine, which it much resembles. 

Bplkelllll' (-bll'), n. {Zo'ol.) («) The hooded mer- 


TARY. Spider crab (if oi)/.), any one of numerous species gnuser. (6X The marbled godwit (y.imoja/cdoa). 
of maioid crabs BplkoA (spikt), a. Fumislied or set with spikes, 

having a more ^ corn ; fastened with spikes ; stopped w itli spikes. 


having a more 
or less triangu- 
lar body and 

Borne” N \\ I! Splke'llBh' (spik'fTsh'), n. (ZoiiZ.) See 8 ailfish («). 

species grow to Splkelet (-let), n. (Bot.) A small or secondary 

great size, 08 spike; especially, one of the ultimate parts of the in- 

tne great Jap- florescence of grasses. Beo Illust. of Quaking grass. 

i SpUce'nBrd (spik'nard ; coZ/oy. spTk'iierd), n. [For 
crab (Macro- u * spiked nard ; c.i. Q. spicknordr, NL. .apica nardi. See 

fcrT) measur- (f V Bpikb an ear, and Nard.] 1. (Bot.) An aromatic plant, 

mg sometimes * (/ the United States it is the Aralia racemosa, often 

more than flf- called spignet, and used as a medicine. The spikenard 

teen feet across of the ancients is the Nardostachys Jatamansi, a native 

the legs when Americon Spider Crab CLlbinitt rmarginnfa). of the Himalayan region. From its blackish roots a pci- 


A youth, leaping over the spiked pales, . 
thoHC ipikcn. 


Splka'flBh' (snik'fTsh'] 

Splkeaet (-let), n. ( 


fume for the hair is still prepared in India. 

fly (Zoii/.), aV one of numerous species of parasitic 2. A fryrant essential oil, as that from the Nardo- 
dipterous insects of the family ///p/K/ZK/^ctifw. They are //» -in m i .. -i 

mostly destitute of wings, and live among the feathers Splke'tail' (spik'tal'), n. (Zool.) Tho pintail ducli- 
of biros and the hair of oats. Collod also bird tick, and (Local, U. S. 1 

Imt tick. — Spider hunter {Zo6l.\ any one of several species Spik'y (splk^y), a. 1. Like a spike ; spikelike, 
of East Indian sunbirds of the genus Arachnothera - , spiky, vivid outburst, of metallic vapor.. C. A. Young. 

Spider lines, filaments of a spiders web crossing the field tr i i i .. u ^ . r.,T-.,;uii«.i m.- 

of vision in opticid instruments ; — used for determining 2. Having a sharp point, or sharp points , furmshed oi 
the exact position of objects and making delicate meas- armed with spikes. 

urements. Fine wires, silk fibers, or lines on glass sim- Or by the x/>a 7 / harrow cleared away. Dyer. 

ilarly placed, are calleo .apider lines. — Spider mite. (Zobl.) The sjdky wheel* through hcops of carnogc tore. Do/>e. 

(a) Any one of several species of parasitic mites of the o«4i - n mr T/J unite dial G sncil sveilcr, 
genus Argox and allied genera. Se^ROAs. (6) Any one a 

of numerous small mites injurious to plants. -Spider spijL VJTO.] 1. A small plug or wooden pm, used 
monkey (Zo'dl.), any one of numerous species of South to atop a vent, os In a cask. 


Use, ftxiite, n|de, fyll, fip, toi j pitj^ ; fdbd, ftfbt ; out, oil ; chair ; bo ; siii», lok ; then, thin ; boN ; zh = z In azure. 
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2 . A small tube or spout inserted in a tree for oondaot- 
inff sap, as from a sugar maple. 

3. A large stoke driven into the ground as a support 
for some superstructure ; a pile. 

flpUs hole, a small air liolo in a cask ; n vent. 

Spile (spil), IK t. To supply ndtli a spile or a spigot ; 
to make a small vent in, ns u conk. 

SpU'Mdn (spIl'T'-kTti), n. [OD. spelleken a small pin. 
Seo Spill a splinter.] One of a number of small piecres 
or pegs of wood, ivory, bone, or other material, for play- 
ing a game, or for counting the score in a gome, as in 
crlbbage. In the plural (xjnlikinx)y a game played witli 
auoh pieces; pusljpin. [Written also xpiUikiny spiUiken.'] 

Spill (sptl), n. [V170. Cf. Spell a splinter.] 1. A 
bit of wood split oft ; a splinter. [^Obs. or Prov. JE'wy.] 

2 . A slender piece of anything. Sl>ecifically ; — 

(a) A peg ur pin for plugging a hole, as in a cask ; a s])ile. 

Uj) a metallic rod or pin. 

(c) A small roll of paper, or slip of wood, used aa a 
lamplighter, etc. 

(rf) {Mining) One of the thick laths or poles driven 
horizontally ahead of the main timbering in advancing ii 
level in loose ground. 

3. A little sum of money. Ayliffe. 

Spill, V. t, [imp. & p. p. Spilt (split) ; p. pr. & vb. n. 

Spilunq.] To cover or decorate with slender pieces of 
wood, metal, ivory, etc, ; to inlay. Spenser. 

Spill (y>Tl), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Spilled (spfld), or 
Spilt (spilt); p. pr. A' vb. n. Spillino.J [OE. spillen, 
usually, to destroy, AS. spillayi^ spililnn, to destroy ; aklu 
to Icel. spiUa to destroy, Sw. spilln to spill, Dan. .spilde, 
LG. & D. spillen to squander, OHG. spildmi.l 1. To 
destroy ; to kill ; to put an end to. 

And Ruve Jiim to the queen, nil at her will 

T(j cIkkjkc whether ehc would him save or fpiU. Chnuccr. 

Grenier glory think [it] to save than .Spen.ier. 

2 . To mar ; to injure ; to deface ; henco, to destroy 
by misuse ; to waste. [06 a-.] 

They [the colors] disfigure the stuff and $piU the whole work- 
maiiHlup- ruLtfinfmin. 

Spill not the morning, the qulntcascncc of the day, in rccrcu- 
tious. I'nllei. 

3. To suffer to fall or run out of a vessel ; to lose, or 
eufter to bo scattered ; — applied to fluids and to sub- 
stances whose particles are small and loose ; as, to spill 
water from a pail ; to spill quicksilver from a vessel ; to 
spill powder from a paper ; to spill sand or flour. 

Hdl^ Spill differs from pour in expressing accidental 
loss, — a loss or waste contrary to purpose. 

4. To cause to flow out and be lost or wasted ; to shed, 
or suffer to be shed, aa in battle or in manslaughter ; us, 
a man spills another’s blood, or his own Idood. 

And to rovengo hia blood so jiintly spilt. Dr^fdcn. 

B. {Naut.) To relieve a sail from the pressure of the 
wind, so that it can be more easily reefed or furled, or 
to lessen the strain. 

Spilling line (Naut.)y a rope used for spilling, or dislodg- 
ing, the wind from the belly of a sail. Totten. 

Spill, ti.z. 1. To bo destroyed, ruined, or wasted ; to 
come to ruin; to perish; to waste. [06 a.] 

That thou wilt suffer innocents to l•pill. Chaucer. 

2 . To be shed ; to run over ; to fall out, and l>e lost 
or wasted. ** He was so topful of himself, that ho let it 
on all the company.” /. 

Splll'erfspTl'Sr),^’ 1. One who, or that which, spills. 

2 . A kina of Ashing line with many hooks ; a boulter. 

SpU'let flBh^lng (spTl'lfit flsh-'Ing), ( A system oi- 

SpU^Uanl Hsll'Illg (spTKyerd), ) method of fish- 
ing means of a numl^r of hooks set on snoods ull on 
one line;— -in North America, called trawl Jishinijy bid- 
towy or bultow fishinffy and long-line fishing. 

Spil'll-hdll (spTl'lT-kIn), n. See Bpilikin, 

SpUl'Way^ (-wa/), 71. A sluiceway or passage for su- 
perfluous water in a reservoir, to prevent too great pres- 
sure on the dam. 

Spttt (split), ijiip. &p. p. of Spill. Spilled. 

Sputter (spIl'tSi ), n. [From Bpill, n.] Any one of 
the small branches on a stag’s head. [Obs.'\ Iloicell. 

Spilth (spTlth), n. [From Spill.] Anything spilt, or 
freely poured out; slop; effusion. [.<'lrc6rt/r] ‘‘With 
drunken spUih of wine.” Shuk. 

Choicest cates, and the flagon's beat spilth. It. PrrwnitKj. 

Spin (spin), V. t. [imp. &p. p. Spun (spttn) {Archaic 
imp. Span (spSn)); P> pr. & vb. n. Spinning.] [AS. 
^nnnn; akin to D. & G. spinnen, led. & Bw. spinna, 
Don. spinde, Goth, spinnan, and probably to E. span. 
•V170. Cf. Span, v. t.y Spiukr.] l. To draw out, and 
twist into threads, either by tho hand or machinery ; .as, 
to spin wool, cotton, or flax ; to spin goat’s hair ; to pro- 
duce by drawing out and twisting a fibrous material. 

All the yarn she [Penelope] Apu/i iu IJJyssca’ absence did but 
nil Ithaca full of wiotlis. SUak. 

2 . To draw out tediously ; to form by a slow process, 
or by degrees ; to extend to a great length ; — with out ; 
as, to spin out large volumes on a subject. 

Do you mean that the story Is tediously spun out ? Sheridan. 

3. To protract ; to spend by delays ; os, to spin out 
the day in idleness. 

By one delay after another they spin out their whole lives. 

V Estronae. 

4. To cause to turn round rapidly ; to whirl ; to twirl ; 
as, to spin a top. 

B. To form (a w-eb, a cocoon, hilk, or the like) from 
threads produced by tho extrusion of a viscid, transpar- 
ent liquid, which hardens on coming into contact witli 
the air; — said of the spider, the silkworm, etc. 

6. {Mtch.) To shape, as malleable sheet metal, into 
a hollow form, by bending or buckling it by prefising 
against it witli a smooth liand tool or roller vvhilu the 
metal revolves, as in a lathe. 

To spin a yam (Nnut.). to tell a story, esp. a long or 
fabulous tale. — To spin hay (A///.), to twist it into ropes 


for convenient oorriage on an expeditfon. — To spin street 
yam, to gad about gossiping. { VoUoq . ) 

Spin (spTn), V. i. 1. To practice spinning ; to work at 
drawing and twisting threads ; to make yarn or tliread 
from fil^r ; os, the woman knows how to spin ; a machine 
or jenny spins with great exactness. 

They neither kuow to spin, nor care to toil. JKHor. 

2 . To move round rapidly ; to whirl ; to revolve, as a 
top or a spindle, about its axis. 

Hound obojit him spun the liindtictipe, 

Sky and fnrent reeled toRetljer. Lotlff/cUint). 

a whirligig of jubilant inoaquitoeu spituima about each 
liead. a. 

3. To stream or is-sue in a thread or a small current or 

jot ; as, bh>od spi?us from a vein. Shak. 

4. To move swiftly ; as, to spin along tho rood in a car- 
rii^e, on a bicycle, etc. [Cot/oq.]^ 

Spin, n. 1. Tlio act of spinning ; as, tho spm of a 
top ; a spin on a bicycle. [(\dloq.^ 

2 . {Kinematics) Velocity of rotation about some spoci- 
fled axis. 

II Spi'na Wf'i-da (spEnd bTf'T-dd). {Med.) [L., cleft 
spine.] A congonital malformation in which the spinal 
column is cleft at its lower portion, and tho membranes 
of tho spinal cord project aa on elastic swolling from tho 
gap thus formed. 

Spl-na'060n8 (spl-na'shus), a. {Bot.) Of, pertaining 
to, or rosombliug, tho pbuit spinach, or the family of 
plants to which it bolongH. 

Spln'ach I (spYn'iij ; <18), 71. [OF. espinache, espi- 

Spin^age j nochCy F. fpinard ; cf. It. spmacey Bp. ca- 
qnnaca ; all fr. Ar. isfdndjy isfinaj, aspanakhy probably 
of Persian origin.] {Bot.) A common jwt herb («Si;>i7ia- 
cia oleracea) belonging to tho Goosefoot family. 

Uouutaln spinach. Boo Garden orachc, under Orache. 
-—New Zealand spinach {Ilot.)y a coarse herb {Tetragonia 
cxpftnsa)y a poor substitute for spinach. 

Various other pot herbs are locally called Ajunffr/i. 

Sj^'nal (spFnol), a. [L. spinaHsy fr. .spina the spine : 
cf.F.spirutl. Bee Spine.] 1. (.'l7icL) Of, pertaining to, 
or in the region of, tho backbone, or vertebral column ; 
rachidian ; vertebral. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a sjiine or Rpinos. 

Spinal occaaio^ nervee, tho eleventh pair of cranial 
nerves in tiio iiigher Viirtebrates. They originate from 
the spinal cord and pass forward into the skull, from 
widen they emerge in company with the pueuraogas- 
trica. — Spinal oolnnin, the backbone, or connected series 
of vertobric which forma the axis of the vertebrate skel- 
eton ; the spine ; rachis ; vertebral column. —Spinal cord, 
tlie great nervous cord extending backward from tho 
brain along the dorsal side of tho spinal column of a 
vertebrate animal, and usually terminating in a thread- 
like appendage called the jilum terminale; the spinal, 
or vertebral, marrow ; tlio myelon. The nervous tissue 
consists of nerve fibers and nerve cells, the latter being 
confined to tiie so-called gray mattei' of tho <'entral por- 
tions of tho cord, while the perii^hcral vdn'ie matter i.s 
composed of nerve fibers only. The <*entor of the cord 
is traversed by u slender canal couuoctiug with the ven- 
tricles of the brain. 

Spi'nate (-nftt), a. Bearing a spine ; spinifonn. 

Sxtln'dle (spTn'd’I), n. [AB. spinly fr. spinnan to spin ; 
akin to D. spily (i. spillcy spindely OlIQ. spinnala, 
V170. See Spin.] 1. Tlie long, round, slender rod or 
pin in spinning wheels by which the thread is twisted, 
and on which, when twisted, it is wound ; also, the pin 
on which the bobbin is held iu a spinning machine, or iu 
the shuttle of a loom. 

2 . A slender rod or pin on which anything turns ; an 
axis ; ns, tlie spindle of a vane. BpecificalJ^ : — 

(o) {Mach.) Tho shaft, mandrel, or arbor, m a machine 
tool, 08 a lathe or drilling macthine, etc., which causes 
the work to revolve, or carries a tool or center, etc. 

(6) {Mach.) Tlie vertical rod on which tho runner of 
a grinding mill turns. 

(c) ( Founding) A shaft or pipe on which a core of sand 
is formed. 

3. The fusee of a watch. 

4. A long and slender stalk resembling a spindle. 

6. A yarn measure containing, in cotton y.arn, 15,120 
yards ; in linen yarn, 14,400 yards. 

6. {(ieoTH.) A solid generated by tho revolution of a 
curved line about its base or double ordinate or chord. 

7. {Zvol.) (a) Any marine univalve shell of the genus 
Jloslellaria ; — culled also spindle stromb. (6) Any 
marine gastropod of the genus h\isns. 

Dead spindle {Mnch.)y a spindle in a machine 
tool that does not revolve ; tho spindle of the 
tallstockof a lathe. — Live spindle (i/ac/i.), the re- 
volving spindle of a machine tool ; the spindle of 
the hoadstock of a turning lathe. - Spindle shell. 

(Zoot.) Bee Spindle, 7. above. — Spindle side, the 
female side in descent; in the female lino; op- 
posed to A/dc. IaI. Lgttan. (A'.] ” King Ly- 
csion, grandson, by the spmdle sidey of Oceahus.” 
lA)weu. — ^Indle tree (Jlot.), any shrub or tree of 
the genus Eitwymns. The woou of B. Bur(f^ 

Virus was used for spindles and skewers. Bee Spindle 
Fricxwood. SIk'U ( Eos- 

Spin'dle, r. i. [imp. & p. p. Spindled 
(-d’ld) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Spindlino (-dlTng).] ^ 

To slioot or grow into a long, slender stalk or body ; to 
become disproportionately tall and slender. 

It lm« beRun to spindle into overiutolloctuality. Loutcll. 

8pin'dle<-legge<l^ (-15gd' or ISg'gCd), a. Having long, 
slender legs. 

Spla'dle-legs^ (-ISgzO, n. A spindleshanks. 

Splll'aie~8hanko<l^ (-shSnktO,a. Having long, slender 
legs. “ Addison. 

Spin'dle-shanks' (-shSnks'), n. A person with slen- 
der shanks, or legs ; — tise^ humorously or in contempt. 

Spin^dle-Bliupea' (-shapt^), a. 1. Having the Hba]>o 
of a spindle. 

2. {Bof.) Thickest in tho middle, and tapering to both 
ends ; Insif omi ; — applied chiefly to roots. 



file, BcnAte, effre, ftm, arm, Ask, final, t^ll ; 6ve, fivent, find, ffirn, recent ; Ice, 


89ill'dle-tall^ («pTnMU-tS10, n. iZodL) Tho gtoiiidl 

duclT [I^aly U. 8.-] 

Sptn'dlfi-wonn' (-w(lrmO« n. {ZoU.) The larva cf a 

noctuid moth {Achatodes zew) which feeda inside tho 
stalks of com (maize), aometiines causing much damage. 
It is smooth, with a black bead and and a row of 
black dots across oach segment. 

8|iia'dllBg C-dllng), a. Long and slender, or dispro- 
portionately tall and slender ; as, a spindling tree ; a 
sjdndling boy. 

Splat (spui), n. [L, ^ina a thorn, the spine ; akin 
to sjyiea a point ; cf. OF. espinCy F. ininr. Cf. Srixs, 
Spinbt a musical instrument, Bpinny.] 1. {Bot.) A sharp 
apiwndage to any part of a plant ; a thorn. 

2 . (Zobl.) (a) A rigid and sharp projection upon any 
part of on onii^. (6) One of the rigid and undivided 
tin rays of a fish. 

3. (Asiat.) Tlie backbone, or spinal column, of an ani- 
mal ; — so called from the projecting processes upon tho 
vertebrae. 

4. Anything resembling the spine or backbone ; a ridge. 

Splne^ack^ (-bSkO, n. {ZoU.) A fish having spines 

in, or in front of, the dorsal fins. 

SplneHIlilF (-bTE), «. {Zoi'd.) Any species of Austra- 
lian birds of the genus Acanthorhynchus. They are re- 
lated to the honey eaters. 

Spined (spind), a. Furnished with spines ; spiny. 

Splne^— uimM^ (spiu'flnd^), a. {ZoU.) Having fins 
supported by spinous fin rays ; — said of certain fishes. 

Spi-nel' (spT-nBl' or api'nSl ; 277), ) n. [F. spintllpy 

8^-nell6' (spt-nBl'), J or lAi. .sfHnellus, 

perliaps from L. spina a thorn, a prickle, iu allusion to 
its iKiinted crystals.] (Min.) A mineral occurring in 
octahedrons of great hardness and various colors, as red, 
green, blue, brown, and black, the red variety being the 
gem spinel ruby. It consists essentially of alumina and 
magnesia, but commonly contains iron and sometimes 
also cliromium. 

Tho spinel, group includes spinel proper, also 
magnetite, chromite, frauklinito, gahuite, etc., all of 
whicli may bo regarded as composed of a sesquioxido 
and a protoxide in equal proportions. 

Spln'el (spTn'fil), n. Bleached yam used in making 
tho linen tape called inkle; unwrought inkle. Knight. 

SpIne^leSB (spu/lSs), a. Having no spine. 

Spl-nefi^oent (spt-nffs'sent), a. [L. spinescensy -entisy 
p. pr. of spinescerc to grow thorny, fr. spina a thorn : vi. 
F. spine scent. ^ (Bot.) Becoming hard and thorny; ta- 
pering gradually to a rigid, leafless point ; armed with 
spines. (rrav. 

Bpin^et (spTi/Bt or spT-n5t' ; 277), n. [01^ e.spinetty F. 
epinette (of. It. spinetta)y fr. L. spina a thorn ; — st) called 
lsp(;austi its quills resemble thorns. See Bfine,] {Mus.) 
A keyed instrument of music resembling a hurpsiehord, 
but smaller, with one string of brass or stiiel wins to each 
note, sounded by means of leather or quill idectrums or 
jai'ks. It was formerly much used. 

Dumb spinet. {Mas.) See Maniciiordon. 

SpFnet (spi'nCt or spTn'St), n. [L. spinetum. See 
SriNNV.] A spinny. [G6.s.] B. Jonson. 

8pine''tall^ (spin'tak), n. {Zool.) {o) Any one of 
several species of swifts of tho genus AcanthgiiSy or Chw- 
turoy and allied gencm, in which the shafts of the tail 
feathers terminate in rigid spines. (6) Any one of sev- 
eral species of Soutli American and Central American 
cl.amatorial birds belonging to Eipiallaxis and allied gen- 
era of tho family Dendrocolaptidie. They are allied to 
the ovenbirds. (c) The ruddy duck. [Aocof, f ^ (lS'.] 

Bpine'-talled'' (spin'taldO, U. {Zo'Ol.) Having the 
tail quills ending iu sharp, naked tips. 

Spins-tallsd swift. {Zobl.) Bee Spinetail {a). 

Spin^Ot-fid (spIn'St-Sd), a. Slit ; cleft. [06a. Si J?.] 

Bpl-nli'er-OllS (Bpt-nTf'?*r-ii8), «. [L. spinificr ; spina 

a thorn -j- ferre to produce.] Producing spmes ; bear- 
ing thorns or spines ; thorny ; spiny. 

Spinl'lomi (spTn'I-fOrm), a. Shaped like a spine. 

Spi-nlg^er-OlUI (spt-uTj'er-ris), a. [L. spiniger ; spina 
ppine ^ gerr.re to bear.] Bearing a spine or spines; 
thorn-bearing. 

Spinl-ne88 (snm'T*n8s), n. Quality of being spiny. 
Bplnl-8plr'u-late (spin't-splr'fi-ifit), a. (Zobl.) 
Having spines arranged siiirolly. See Spicule. 

8plnk (spTnk), n. [Cf. dial. Sw. spink a kind of small 
bird, Gr. enri-^os, and K. fisich.'] (Zobl.) The chaffinch. 

Bpln^na-ker (spTn'nA-kSr), n. (Aaui.) A large trian- 
gular sail set upon a boom, — used when running before 
the wind. 

Spln'ner (-nSr), n. 1. One w ho, or that which, spins ; 
one skilled in spinning ; a spinning machine. 

2 . A spider. ‘‘ Long-legged A/miwcrA.” 8hak. 

3. (ZoU.) A goatsucker ; — so called from the peculiar 
noise it mokes when darting through the air. 

4. (Zobl.) A spinneret. 

Ring spinner, a machine for spinning, in which the twist, 
given to the yarn by a revolvmg bobbin, is regulated by 
the drag of o smafl metal loop which slides around A 
ring encircling the bobbin, instead of by a throstle. 

Spln'ner-et (-fit), n. (Zobl.) One of the special jointed 
organs situated on the under side, 
and near the end, of the abdomen 
of spiders, by means of w’hich they 
spin their webs. Most spiders 
Iiave three pairs of spinnerots, but 
some have only two pairs. The 
ordinary silk line of the spider is 
composed of numerous smaller lines 
joined after issuing from the spin- 
nerets. 

Bpln'ner-tlle (-ill), n. (Zobl.) Spltmerstufoi/edlof 
One of the numerous small spiimlng ^ Hpider, much cn- 
tulies on the spinnerots of spiilers. 

Bpln'ney (-ny), n. ; pi. Bpinnkyb (-ntz). Same os 
Spinny. T. Hughes. 
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Spllirillllg (spTn'nTug), a. & n. from SrxN. 

BpiBBlng gUad {Zo'6l.\ one of the glands which form 
material for spinning the silk of silkworms and other 
larvao. SplBaing ho«M, formerly a common name for a 
house of correction in England, the women oonlined there* 
in being employed in t'pinulug. — Bpinning Jenny (Mach.), 
nn en^e or machine for spinning wool or cotton, by 
means of a large number of spindles revolving simultane- 
ously. — Bplnnlng mite (Xodi. ), the red spider. — Spinning 
wheel, a machine for spinning yam or thread, In which a 
wheel drives a single spindle, 
and is itself driven by the 
hand, or by the foot acting on 
a treadle. 

Spill'n^ i-nf), n. ; pi. Spin- 
NIKS (-ntz). [OF. espmaycy 
espinoyCy espinei, espinoiy F. 
epinaiCy from L. .^pinetum a 
thicket of thorns, fr. spina a 
thorn. Bee Bpinb.] A small 
thicket or grove with under- 
growth; a clump of trees. 

[Written also spinney y and 
spiny.'] 

The downs rise steep, crowned 
with block dr C. Kinyslei/. 



Spinning Wheel, with 
iluufaeMiie Hpiuuing 
Yam. 


Spln'ny, a. [Cf. Spiny, «.J 

" . 7.3 


Thin and long ; slim ; 


iy» «• L'-'*- Diiwx, u 

slender. [^Obs. ov Prov. Eng. ^ 

Spl-nOBO' (spt-nfis' or spFnSV), a. [L. spinoms, from 
snina a thorn.] Full of spines; armed with thorns; 
thorny. 

Spl-nOBl'ty (spt-nSa'T-ty), n. The quality or state 
of being spiny or thorny ; spininesa. 

Spi'no^ (spl'niis), a. 1. Spinuse ; thorny. 

2. Having the form of a spine or thorn ; spinelike. 

SpinooB process of a vertebra (Anat.), the dorsal process 
of tlie neural arch of a vertebra ; n neurupophysis. 

Spl-nO'ZlBm (spT-nU'zTz’m or spl'n^-), n. The form 
of Fantheiam tauglit by Benedict iSpinoza, tliat there is 
but one substance, or infinite essence, in the universe, of 
■which the so-called material and spiritual beings and 
phenomena are only modes, and that this one substance 
18 God. [Written also Spmosism.] 

Spl-no'zist (-zTst), n. A believer in Spinozism, 

Spin^Bter (spTn'ater), n. [^pin -f- •sier.] 1. A woman 
who spins, or whose occupation is to spin. 

She spake to spinsters to spin it out Pien rioicruan. 

Tho spimtera and the knitters in the sun. Shak, 

2. A man who spins. [Oti*.] S/ialc. 

3. (Law) An unmarried or single woman ; — used in 
legal proceedings as a title, or addition to tlm surname. 

If a gentlewoman be termed n apimtmr, she nuiy abate the 
■w rit. Coke. 

4. A woman of evil life and character ; — so called 
from being for<*ed to spin in a house of correction. [0/^.s.] 

Spln^BtreSB (-strSa), n. A woman who spins. T. Jiroicn. 

Spln'Stry (-Str^), ? 1 . The businea.s of one who spins ; 
spinning. [r>fi.v.] Milton. 

Spln'nle (spln'ftl or spin'fll), n. [L. .fpinulay dim. of 
spina a spine : cf. F. .spinulc.l A iniiuito spine. Dana. 

Spin^U'lBB^cent (-tt-lfi»'sent), «. (^Uot.) Having small 
spines ; somewhat thorny. 

Spln'a-lose^ (-losO» I [Cf. F. spinuleuz.] Covered 

Spilt^U-lOOB ( Ifis), I with small spines. 

Spin^y (spin'y), a. [From BnNK.] 1. Full of spines ; 
thorny ; as, a spiny tree. 

2. Like a spine in shape ; slender. Spiny grassliop- 

pers sit chirping.” 'Chapman. 

3. Fig. : Abounding with diflRcultios or annoyances. 

The spiny dcHerta of scholastic philosophy. Pp. IVarhxirtou, 

Splay lobster. (ZoU.) Same as Rock lobster , under 
Hock. See also Lobsticb. 

Spiii'y, n. See Spinny. 

II Spl-O^de-a (ept-3'd$-i), n. pi. [NL., fr. Spio the 
typical genus.] i^Zodl.) An extoiisivo division of marine 
Annelida, including those that are without oral tenta- 
cles or cirri, and have the gills, when present, mostly 
arranged along tho aides of the body. They generally 
live in burrows or tubes. 

Spl'ra-ble (spl'ri-b’l), a. [L. spirabilis,] Capable 
of being breathed ; respirable. [0/w.] A’ ash. 

Spir'a<Ole (spIr'A-kT or spi'ni-k’l ; 277), n. [L. .vp/- 
raoulum, fr. s^rare to breathe ; cf. F. spirncule. See 
Bpibit.] 1. (Anat.) The nostril, or one of tho nostrils, 
of whales, porpoises, and allied animals. 

2. (ZoU.) (a) One of the external openings commu- 
nicating witli the air tubes or traciicje 

of insects, myriapods, and arachnids. 

They are variable in number, and are 
usually situated on the sides of tho^ 
thorax and abdomen, a pair to a seg- 
ment. These openings are usually X 
elliptical, and capable of being closed. 

See Illust. under Colboptbra. (6) BnirncU* of Common 
A tubular orifice communicating with enUrgod. 

the gill cavity of certain ganoid and all elasraobranoh 
fishes. It is tlte modified first gill cleft. 

3. Any small aperture or vent for air or other fluid. 

S^pl-rAO'a-lar (spt-rSk'li-lSr), a. Of or pertaining to 

a imiracle. 

Spl-nB'a (-rS'A), n, [L., fr. Gr. trireipalay fr. oirt ?pa 
a coil.] (Bot.) A genus of shrubs or ]>erfmnial herbs 
including the meadowsweet and the hardback. 

Spl-riB^O (-Ik), a. {Chem.) Of, pertain- 
ing to, or derived from, the meadowsweet 
(Spirsea) ; formerly, ilesignating an acid 
which is now called salicylic acid. 

Spi'ral (spl'ral), a. [Cf. F. spiral. See „ , , 

Spirjs a winding line.] 1. Winding or cir- ^J5|^,asmnll 
cling round a cenlor or pole and gradually operculum 
reoMlngfrom It; as, the spiral curve of a (of ('ucto- 
watch spring. strema). 







2. Winding round a cylinder or imaginary axis, and 
at the Bumo time rising or advancing forward ; winding 
like the thread of a screw ; holic,!!. 

3. (Geom.) Of or pertaining to a spiral ; like a spiral. 

Spiral gear, or Spiral whsel (Mach.), 

a gear resembling in general a spur 
gear, htit having its teeth cut at an 
angle with its axis, or so that they 
form small portions of screws or spi- 
rals. —Spiral gearing, a kind of gear- 
ing sometimes nsed in light machin- 
ery, in which spiral gears, instead of 
bevel gears, are usea to transmit mo- „ , , ,, 
tion b^woeu shafts that are not par- bp>nii tJi'srR. 
ullel. — Spiral oporonlnm, an operculum which has spiral 
linos of growth. — Spiral ohoU, any 
shell in which tho whorls form a 
spiral or helix.— Spiral spring. Seo 
the Note under Spuino, n., 4. 

Spl^ral (epi'rrtl), n. [Of. F. sni- 
rcUe. See Spiral, «.] 1. (0«om.)A 
plane curve, not reentrant, do- 
scribed by a point, oaUevl tho gene- 
ratrix. moving along a straight lino 
according to a mathematical law, 
whUe tho liuo iB revolving .tout n f-' on.otncal Sp.ral. 
fljced point called the noZe. Cf. Helix. 

2. Anything which has a spiral form, as a spiral shell. 

Eqttiangnlar spiral, a plane curve 
which cuts all its generatrices at 
the some angle. Same as Logarith- 
mic spiral, under Logaritiimio. — 

Spiral of Archimedes, .a spiral the 
law of wliich is that the generatrix 
moves uniformly along the revolv- 
ing line, which also moves uni- 
formly. 

Bpl-ral'l-tF (apt-rai'I-t]^), n. 

Tho uuality or state of being spiral. 

Spi^ial-IF (spFrol-Ij?), adv. In a Spiral of Archimedes, 
spiral form, manner, or direction. 

Spi-raTo-ZO^Ofd (spt-ra'16-zo'oid),7i. [iS’prVuZ-f zaokl. 
So called because they often 
have a spiral form when con- 
tracted.] (iTooZ.) One of tho 
special ifefensive zooidsof cer- 
tain liydroids. They havo the 
form of long, slender tenta^ 
cles, and bear laa-so cells, 

Spi'rant (MpFrunt), n. [L. 
spirans, -antis, i>. pr. of spi- 
rare to breathe. See Spirit.] 

(Phon.) A term used differ- 
ently by different authorities ; « Spimlozooidu of Hmb-nr- 
— by some as equivalent to (inta ediinoht: h h lly- 
fHcativCy — that is, as includ- dmnth.x ; y hlaatontylc witli 
ing all the continuous conao- “• 

nants, except tho nasals m,n,ng; with tho further ex- 
ception, by others, of tho liquids r, 1. and the semivow- 
els w, y ; by others limited to /, f, th surd and sonai\t, 
and tho sound of German ch, — thus excluding tho sibi- 
lants, as well as tho nasals, liquids, and semivowels. See 
Guide to Pronunciation, §§ 197-208. 

Bpl-ran^thy (spt-ran'thy), «. [Gr. (nreipa a coil -|- 
av$oi flower,] (Hot.) The occasional twisted growtli of 
the parts of a flower. 

S^-ra^tion (spl-rS'shfin), n. [L. spiratio, fr. spirare 
(o breatlie.] Tlio act of breathing. [GZijr.] Bai'row. 

Spire (spir), r. i. [L. spirare to breathe. See Spirit. ] 
To breathe. [fZAv.] Shenstone. 

Spire, n. [OE. spire, spir, a blade of grass, a young 
shoot, AB. .'iplr ; akin to G. spier a blade of grass, Dim. 
.t/nre a sprout, sprig, 8w, spira a spar, Icel. spira.] 1. A 
slender stalk or blade in vegetation ; as, a spire of grass 
or of wheat. 

An oak cometh up a little spire. Chavvrr. 

2. A tapering body that shoots up or out to a point 
in a conical or pyramidal form. Specific- 
ally (Ai’ch.), the roof of a tower when of a 
pyramidal form and high in proportion to 
its widtli ; also, the pyramidal or osplrkig 
termination of a tower which can not be 
said to have a roof, such as that of Strasburg 
catliedral ; tho tapering part of a steeple, 
or the steeple itself. With glistering 
spires and pinnacles adorned.” Milton. 




A sjrire of land that stands apart, 

Cleft from the main. 'ienuyson. 

Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful 
ocils 

Just undulates upon the listening ear. Cowpiz-. 

3. (Mining) A tube or fuse for commu- 
nicating fire to the charge in blasting. 

4. The top, or uppermost point, of any- 
thing ; the summit. 

Tile spire and top of praises. 

Spire, V. i. [imp. & p. p. SriRBD (splrd); p. pr. & 
vh. n. BPiRiNtt.] To shoot forth, or up in, or If in, a 
spire, Emerson. 

It is not so apt to spvr up as the other sorts, being more in- 
clined to brunch into arms. Mortimer. 

Spire, n. [L. spira coil, twist ; akin to Gr. cnrtlpa : cf. 
F. spire.] 1. A spiral ; a curl ; a whorl ; a twist. Dryden. 

2. (Geom.) The part of a spiral generated in one revo- 
lution of the straight line about the pole. Bee BriRAL, n. 

Spire bearer. (Paleon.) Same as Bfirifer. 

Spired (spird), a. Having a spire ; being in tlie form 
of a spire ; os, a spired steeple. Mason. 

Spi'ri-Cle (spi'rT-kT), n. [Dim., fr. L. .v>ira a coll.] 
(Bot.) One of certain minute coiled threads in the coat- 
ing of some seeds. When moistened these threads pro- 
trude in great numbers. Gray. 

8pi'ri-fer (spi'rT-fSr), n. [NL., fr. L. spira a coil + 
ferre to bear.] (Paleon.) Any one of numerous species 
of fossil bracliiopods of the genus Spirifer, or Delthyris, 



and allied gisnera, in which tb© long calcareous supports 
of the arms form a largo spiral, or 
helix, ou each aide. 

II Spl -rUaum (spt-rYl'lflm), «. 

[NL., dim. of L. spira a coil.] 

(Biol.) A genus of common motile 
m i c rodrganisms (Spirobacteria) 
having the form of spiral-shaped 
filaments. One Bi>eoies is said to 
be tho cause of relapsing fever. 

Spirting (spir'Ing),a. Shooting 
up m a spire or spires. “The 
.spiring grass.” Drayton. 

Bplr^it (8pTr'Tt),n. [OF.cs/nViZ, 
e.'fpei'it, F. esprit, L. spiritus, from 
spirare to breathe, to blow. Cf. ^irmtvs). 

Conspim,Expiri£, Esprit, Sprite.] " 1 “" ’opeiiia "io 

1. Air set ni motion by breath- h1»ow Spiral Arm#, 
ing ; breath ; hence, sometimes, 

life itself. [OZw.] “All of would deprive.” 

i!>2}enser. 

Tho mild air, with sciibdu imxlerati', 

Gently uttomport'd, and disjiowd #0 well, 

That Btill it breathed iurth nwoct sjiirit. ^jnmser. 

2. A rough breathing ; on aspirate, as tho letter h ; also, 
a mark toaenote aspiration ; a breathing. 

Bo it a letter or spirit, wo have great uio for It. B. Jomon. 

3 . Life, or living substance, considered independently 
of (corporeal existence ; an intelligence conceived of apart 
from any physical organization or embodiment; vital ■ 
essence, force, or energy, as distinct from matter. 

4 . The Intelligent, immaterial, and immortal part of 
man ; tho soul, in distinction from the body in which it 
resides ; the agent or subject of vital and spiritual func- 
tions, whether spiritual or material. 

Tlioro in a igtirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth thorn undorNUinding. ,h>b xxxli. 0 . 

Ah the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works 
ia dead also. ' James ii. 2Q. 

Sjiirit Is a snbsfnnce wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, 
ana a jHiwer ol moving, do hubslst. Locht.. 

6. Bpecifiirully, a disembodied soul ; the human soul 
after it has left tho body. 

Then ftluill tho diiat return to the earth as it was, and 
shall return unto God who gave it. Eccl. xii. 7. 

Ye gentle spirits far « way, 

With whom wo shared the cup of gmco. Keble. 

6. Any supernatural being, good or bud ; an appari- 
tion ; a specter ; a ghost ; also, soinotimos, a sprite ; a 
fairy; un elf. 

Whilst young, nresorve his tender mind from all Impresfions 
of spirits and goblins in the dark. Luckc. 

7 . Energy, vivaidty, ardor, enthusiaam, courage, etc. 

“Write it then, quickly," replied Bede t and summoning nil 

hi« s)>ints togcthci, liku the lust blaze of a condlc going unt, he 
indited it, and expired. Fuller. 

8. One who is vivacious or lively ; one who evinces 
great activity or peculiar characiterlstics of mhid or tem- 
per; 08 , a ruling sjnrit ; a schismatic spirit. 

.Such spirits us he desired to please, such would Icliooeo for 
my judges. Diyden. 

9. Temper or diRposition of mind ; mental condition 
or diRposition ; inteliectuul or moral state ; — often in tho 
plural ; as, to bo cheerful, or in good spirits; to bo down- 
liearteil, or in bad spirits. 

God has . . , made n sjarif of building succeed a spirit of pull- 
ing down. South. 

A perfect judge will read each work of wit 

With tlie mune spirit tliiil Its author writ. Popg. 

10. Intent ; real monning ; — opposed to the letter, or 
to Jonnal statement; also, characteristic quality, espe- 
cially such os is derived from the individual genius or 
tho jmrsonal cliaracter ; as, the spirit of on enterprise, 
of a document, or the like. 

11. Tenuous, volatile, airy, or vapory substance, pos- 
sossed of active qualities. 

All bodies luive spirits . . . within them. Bacon. 

12. Any liquid produced by distillation ; especially, 
alcohol, the spimts, or spirit, of wine (it having been first 
distilled from wine) ; — often in the plural. 

13. pi. Rum, whUky, brondjr, gin, and other distilled 
liquors having much alcohol, in distinction from wine 
and malt liquors. 

14. (Med.) A solution in alcohol of a volatile principle. 

Cf. Tinoture. U. S. Disp. 

16. (Alchemy) Any one of tho four Bubstiuices, sul- 
phur, sal ammoniac, quicksilver, or arsenic (or, accord- 
ing to some, orpimont). 

Tho four spirits and the bodies seven. Chaucer. 

16. (Dyeing) Stannic chloride. Bee under Stannic. 

Spirit is sometimes joined with other words, form- 
ing compounds, generally of obvious signification ; us, 
«piriZ-moving, jrpin'Z-searcliiug, spinZ-stirring, etc. 

Astral spirits, Fsjnailiar spirit, etc. See under Astral. 
Familiar, etc. —Animal spirits, (a) (Physiol.) Tho fluid 
which at otio time was supposed to circulate through the 
nerves and was regarded as the agent of sensation and 
motion ; — called also tho ncnmis fluid, or nervous princi^ 
pie. (h) Physical health and energy; frolicsomeness; 
sportiveness. — Ardent spirits, strong alcoholic liquors, 
as brandy, rum, whisky, etc., obtained by distillation. 

- Holy Spirit, or The Spirit (Theol.), the Spirit of God, 
or tho tlurd person of tho Trinity ; the Holy Ghost. / he 
spirit also signifies tho human spirit as influenced or ani- 
mated by the Divine Spirit. — Proof spirit. (Chem.) Bee 
under pROor. " Eec tilled spirit (Chem.), spint rendered 

S urer or more concentrated by redistillation, so as to 
icrease the percentage of absolute alcohol. — 8pmt but- 
terfly (ZoU.). way one of numerous species of delicato 
butterflies of tropical America belonging to tlie genus 
Ithomia. The wings are gauzy and nearly destitute 01 
scales. — Spirit duck. (ZoiU.) (a) Tlie buflfe-lieaded duck. 
(Z>) Tho goTden-e^( 


w, aii« Spirit' lamp (Art), a lamp in whl^ 

alcohol or methylated spirit is burned. — Spirit level, boo 
under Level. — Spirit of hartshorn. (Otd Chem.) Bee 
under Hartshorn. - Spirit of BUndererus (Med.), an 
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aqueouB Bolution of acetate of ammonium ; — named after 
R. Mindrrer, a phyaiciaii of Aiieaburp. — Spirit of nitroas 
other {Med. t'heni.), a pale yellow li(]uid, of a BweetiBh 
taste and a pleasant etliereal odor. It ia obtained by the 
diatillation of alcohol with nitric and Mulphuric acids, and 
coneistH cBBcntialiy of ethyl nitrite witl» a little acetic 
aldehyde, it is used as a (fiaplionttic, diuretic, antitipaa- 
inodii', etc. Called also sivcel spirit of niter. — Spirit of 
salt (('hem.\ hydrochloric acid ; — bo called becauae ob- 
tained from salt ami BulpUurio acid. [06.^.] -Spirit of 
sense, the utmoat refincinent of scnaatlon. [Ob.f.] iShuk. 
- Spirits, or Spirit, of turpentine {t 7<ew.), rectified oil of 
turpentine, a transparent, coloi Icaa. volatile, and very in- 
fifijnnmble liquid, diatilled from the turp<‘ntine of the 
variouB nijecies of pine ; camphinc. Bee Camphine. — 
Spirit of vitriol {Cheoi.)^ aulphuric acid; — no called bo- 
cauao formerly obtained by the diatillation of green vit- 
riol. (OA.f.J— Spirit of vitriolic ether ((diem.), ether;- 
often out incorrectly called sulphuric ether. Boo Krnuft. 
(06.V.1 — Spirits, or Spirit, of wine (Chem.)^ alcohol ;--ho 
called because formerly obtained by the diatillation of 
wine. ' Spirit rapper, one who prat ticca apirit rapping ; a 
“medium” ao called. —Spirit rapping, an alleged lonn 
of communication with tlie apirita of the dead by raps. 
Bee Bpiiutualibm, 3. — Sweet epirit of niter. Bee iSjiirit of 
iiitrous ether y above. 

Syii.- Life; ardor; energry ; lire; courage; anima- 
tion ; cheerfulueHB ; vivacity ; enterprise. 

Spirit (apTrlt), V. t. [imp. p. Spirited ; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Spiriting.] 1 . To uniinato wiili vigor ; to t?x- 
cite ; to encourage ; to inspirit ; as, civil diaseiiHionH often 
spiHt the ambition of jirivate men ; — aometiiuea followed 
by«;>. 

Many oflicorfi and private men npint uji and nsHst those ohsti- 
nute people to continue in tlieir rchcllioii. Sioi/f. 

2. To convey rapidly and aecrctly, or mysterioualy, as 
if by the agency of a spirit ; to kidnap ; — often witli 
awot/j or oj/'. 

The miiufitrv lind him spirited away, and carried abroad ns a 
dangerouh iJciVon. ArhuHntot \ Pojif. 

I felt Uks if I had been spirited into some castle of antiqiiitv. 

inihs. 

Spiriting away (taiv), causing to leave ; the ofTenBo of 
inducing awitne«H to leave a juriHtliction ao os to evade 
procoBH requiring attendance at trial. 

Spirlt-al'ly (-<rl-iy), adv. [L. spiritnlis belonging to 
breathing.] By rueauB of the breath. [Oftj.] Holder. 

SplrTt-ed, a. 1 . Animated or poaaeaBcd by a spirit. 
[Ob.x.] “So talked the spirited, aly anake.” Milton. 

2. Animated; full of life or vigor ; lively ; full of spirit 
or fire ; os, a spirited oration ; a spirited anawer. 

^•r' Sinnted ia much used in composition ; aain high- 
Spirited, Iow-.x;a’rif<'d, mPiMX-sjdrited, etc. 

Syn. — Lively ; vivaciouH ; animated ; ardent ; active ; 
bold ; courageouB. 

— Splr^t-ed-ly, adv. — SplrTt-ed-ness, n. 

Bplr'lt-tul (-fvil), o. Full of spirit; spirited. [/?.] 

The spiritful and orderly life of our own grown men. MiUou. 

— Splr^lt-fnl-ly, adv. — Bplr^lt-lnl-ness, n. 

Bplrlt-lsm (-Iz’m), n. SpirituallBm. 

Bpillt-ist, n. A spiritualist. 

Bplrlt-less, a. 1 . Destitute of spirit ; wanting ani- 
mation ; wanting cheerfulness ; dejected ; depreaaed. 

2 - Destitute of vigor ; wonting life, courage, or fire. 

A mun BO fuitit, bo spiriUr.Hs, 

8o dull, Bo dead in look, bo woebegone. Shnk. 

3. TIaviug no breath ; extinct ; dead. “The .?/)<’>• ///r.v.? 

bo<^.” (ireenhilL 

— Spir'it-less-ly, adv. — Splrat-loss-neBS, n. 

II Spl'rl-tO'JIO (Bp&'r^-tb'sd), a. A ode. [It.] (Mus.) 
Spirited ; spiritedly ; — a direction to perform a passage 
in an animated, lively manner. 

Splr^lt-Ons (apTr'Tt-Qa), a. [Cf. Spirituous.] 1. Liko 
spirit; rehued ; defecated; pure. [A'.] 

More refined, more spiiitous and pure. MUtou. 

2 . Ardent; active. [A'.] 

Splrlt'OnS-neSB, n. Quality of being spiritous. [/’.] 
8p^lt-U-al (-C-al ; 135), a. [L, spiritual is: cf. F. 
spirituel. Bee Spirit.] 1 . Conaiatlng of spirit ; not ma- 
terial ; Incorporeal ; as, a spiritual substance or being. 

It is sown a natural body, it is raised a Kpiritiuil body. 

1 Cor. XV. 44. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the intellectual and higher en- 
dowments of the mind ; uieutal ; intellectual. 

3> Of or pertaining to the moral feelings or states of 
the soul, as distinguished from the external actions ; 
reaching and affecting the spirits. 

God’s law is npirltutd ; it ib a tranreript of the divine nature, 
and extends its authority to the acts of tfie soul ol mun. 

Sir T. Browne. 

4. Of or pertaining to the soul or its affections as 
influenced by the Spirit ; controlled and inspired by the 
divine Spirit; proceeding from the Holy Spirit; pure; 
holy; divine; heavenly-minded; — opposed to earn aA 
That I inny impart unto you some spiritual gift. Bam. i. 11. 
Blewcd be the God and Father of our Tx)rd Jesua Christ, who 
hath blessed us with nil spiritual bloBsingB, Kjih. 1. 3. 

If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which arc spiritual, re- 
•tore Buch iin one. Gal. \i. 1. 

6. Not lay or temporal; relating to sacred things; 
ecclcaiafitical ; us, the .^jiiritual functions of the clergy ; 
lord.s spiritual and temporal ; a spiritual corporation. 
Spiritual coadjutor. (Ercl.) See the Note under Jkbuit. 

— Spiritual court (Eeel. Law), an mrclesiaatical court, f»r a 
court having juriscliction in ecclesiastical affairs ; a court 
hold by a bishop or otlicr ecclesiastic. 

Spir'lt-U-al, n. A Bjiiritual function, offltio, or affair. 
Bee Spirituality, 12. 

lie assigns 8iU)romacy to tlie pope in sjiirituals, nnd to the em- 
peror in temporals. Loteell. 

Spll^t-n-al-lsin (-Tz’m), n. 1 . The quality or state 
of being spiritual. 

2. [rhilos.) The doctrine, in opposition to the materi- 
alists. that all which exists is apirit, or soul — that what 
it called the external world is either a aucccasion of no- 
tions improsaed on the mind by tlio Deity, os maintained 


by Berkeley, or else the mere educt of the mind itself, 
as taught by Fichte. 

3. A belief that departed spirits hold intercourjic with 
mortals by moans of physic;al phenomena, as by rapping, 
or <luring abnormal mental states, as in trances, or tbc 
like, commonly manifested through a person of special 
susceptibility, called a medium; spiritism ; the doctriues 
and praifficea of spiritualists. 

WliHt >H culled npiritualvtm should, I think, bo called a mental 
Kpecies of materialism. B. li. UulUm. 

Splrlt-U-al-lBt (spTr'Tt-ti-al-Tst), n. 1. One who pro- 
fesses a regard for spiritual things only ; one whoso em- 
jiloyment is of a spiritual character ; an ecclesiastic. 

2. One who maintains the doctrine of spiritualism. 

3- One who believes in direct intercourse with de- 
parted Biiirits, througli the agency of iiersons commonly 
called mediums, by nieans of physical phenomena ; one 
who attempta to maintain aiicli intercourse ; a spiritist. 
Splr'lt-U-al-lSt, rt. Spiritualistic. Tylor. 

Bplr^lt'U-al-hl'tic (-Ts'tlk), a. Relating to, or con- 
nected with, Bpiritualifini. 

Splr''lt-u-al'l-ty(-Si'T-ty), «. ; pi. RpiRiTUALmKB(-tTx). 
[Ij. spiritunlitus : oi. F. spiritual ite.^ 1 . The quality or 
state of lieing spiritual ; moorporoahty ; heavcnly-miud- 
ediicss. 

A plcuBurc made for the ooul, suitable to its spintunlitij. South. 
If tliia light bo outspirltual, yet it a])pruflchctli nearest to »pir- 
ilualit!/. Sir It'. Buleigh. 

Much of our spiritualitt/ comfort In public worsliip de- 
pends on tlic state of iniiid in which we come. Itickcrstcth. 

2. {Eccl.) That which belongs to tlie church, or to u 
person as an ecclesiastic, or to religion, as distinct from 
temporalities. 

During the vacancy of a see, the archbishop is guardian of 
the sjiiritnulitir.'i tlieieof. JtiarKetnnc. 

3. An ecclesiastical body ; the whole body of the clergy, 
as distinct from, or opposed to, the tcinpoiality. ( GA,.] 

Five entire subsidies were granted to tlie king by the spirit- 
uality. Fuller. 

BplrTt-U-aM-za'tlon (-ul-T-za'shliii), n. The act of 
spiritualizing, or the state of being spiritualized. 

Sxiirlt'U-^-lzo(-u), r. A [imp. & p. p. Spiritualized 
(-izu) ; p. pr. A vb. n. Spiuituamzino (-i''zTng).] [Of. F. 
spintualuser.'} 1 . To reline intellectually or morally ; 
to purify from the corrui>ting influences of the worhl ; 
to give a spiritual character or tendency to ; as, to 
itualize the soul. 

This seen in the clear air, nnd the whole sjdritunli^ed by end- 
less recollections, fills the eye uiid the lieurt more lorcihty tluin 
1 can find words to say. Carlyle. 

2. To give a spiritual meaning to; to take in a Bpir- 
Itual sense ; — oppostid to liternlize. 

3. {Old Chem.) To extract spirit from; also, to con- 
vert into, or impregnate with, Bpirit. 

8plr'lt-U-al-l'zer (-i^zer), n. One wlio spiritualizes. 
Splr'it-U-al-ly, adv. in a Bjiiritual manner ; witli 
purity of Bjiirit ; like u spirit. 

Spirlt-n-al-mlnd^eil (-mind'Sd), a. Having the mind 
set on spiritual things, or flllcd witli holy dcsircH and 
affections. — Bplrlt-u-al-mlnd'ed-nesa, n. 

Bpirlt-ll-al-neas, n. The quality or Btate of being 
spiritual or Bpiritual-niinded ; spiriUiality. 

Splr'lt-U-ad-ty (-ty), 7t. [.Beo Bpirituality.] (7>rl.) 
An ecclesiastical body ; a spirituality. Shak. 

II Bpi^rl^tU^elle' (spe/re/tiySF), a. [F.] Of the na- 
ture, or having the appearance, of a bi'irit ; i>uro ; re- 
fined ; ethereal. 

Splr'lt-U-OS'1-ty (spTr'Tt-u-5fi'T-t5'), n. The quality 
or state of being spirituous; spirituousneas. [/A] 
Splr'it-U-OIlS (-C«), a. [Cf. (forBonso 2) F. .vpin/ueur. 
Cf. Spiritous.] 1 . Having tlie quality of Bjiirit ; ti nuous 
in substance, and having motive powers or properties ; 
ethereal ; immaterial ; spiritual ; pure. 

2. Containing, or of the nature of, alcoholic (cap. dis- 
tilled) spirit; consisting of refined spirit; alcoholic; 
ardent ; as, sjiirituous liquors. 

3. Lively; gay; vivid; airy. [05.5.] Fir Jl. Wotton. 
Tlic niiud of man is of that spirituous, Btirriiig nuluro, thnf. it 

is perpetually ut work. South. 

B|^dt-a-0tl8-neS8t n. The quality or r.tate of being 
spirituous, [if.] Jioylc. 

Spirk'ot-lllg (spSrk'St-Yng), n. ( Xaut.') The planking 
from the waterways up to tlio port eillB. Totten. 

Bplrrinff (speri'Tng), n. Bparling. [Prov. Png.] 

II OpFro-Dao-te^rl-a (spFrft-bak-te'il-A), n. pi. ; sing. 
SpiROBACTERiUM(-fim). [NL. Bco 4th Bpire, and Hactk- 
RiuM.] {liiol.) See the Note under AIicrobactkkia. 

II Spl^ro-OlUB'ta (-kS'tA), in. [L. .spira a coil -j- Gr. 

11 S^^rO-clllB'ta (-ke'tS), i xaiTtj hair.] (Jiiol.) A 
genus of Bplrobacteritt similar to Bpirilluin, but distin- 
guished by its motility. One species, the Splrochivtc Ober- 
meyeri, is supposed to be tlie caus*^ of relapsing fever. 

SpFrO-^aph (spl'rft-gr&f), n. [L. .spirare to breathe 
-f- -grapli^ (Phy.nol.) An hiEtrument for recording the 
respiratory movementa, as the sphygmograph does thoBe 
of the pulse. 

Spl-rom'e-ter (spt-rCm^-tSr), n. [L. spirare to 
breathe -mc/er.] An instrument for tneasuring the 
vital capacity of the lungs, or the volume of air which 
can be exiM-lled from the chest after the deepest possi- 
ble inspiration. Cf. Pn bum A to meter. 

Spl-rom^e-try (-try), n. The act or process of meas- 
uring the chest capacity by means of a spirometer. 

BpPrO-acope (spi'rfi-Hkbp), n. [L. .spirare to breathe 
-}- -.Tcupc,] (Phys^iol.) A wet meter used to detormine 
the breathing capacity of the lungs. 

Bpi-royPlc (sid-roink), l a. [NL. Npirica nieadow- 
Spi-royPous (-roil'fish ) sweet (a source of salicyl- 
ftl) "T ^W5.] (Chetn.) Pertaining to, or desig- 

nating, a substance now called salieylnl. [OZi^.] 

Spirt (Bi^rt), ti. & n. Same as BpuPwT. 

Sp^'tlO (sper'tn), V. t. To spirt in a scattering manner. 

II Spir^U-la (spir'fi-li), n. [NL., dim. of L. apira a 
coil.] [Zool.) A genus of copliolopods having a multi- 


looulur, internal, slphunculated shell in the fono of a iBat 
f pirai, the coils of which are not in contact. 



Spirula. a Spirula Ivr.vis. Bhowinp the Internal Shell ; b Shell 
of Spirilla fray dm, nut. site. 


SplrMl-late (spTr'fi-lfit), «. {ZoU.) Having color spot.s, 
or structural parts, arranged apirally. 

Splr'y (spir'j?), a. [B’rom Bpirb a winding line.] Of 
a spiral form ; wreathed ; curled ; aerpentine. 

Hid in the spiry voluinoB of the finakc. J)rydeu. 
Spir^y, a. [Fr. BriRE a steeple.] Of or pertaining to a 
Hpire ; hkeasjiire, tall. Blender, and tapering; abounding 
inspires; as, j'piry turrets. “ /S'p/r;/ towns.” Thomson. 

SplZZ (splB), a. [L. spisstt.'i.'] Tiiick ; crowded ; com- 
pad; dense. [G5j.] 

ThiK and . . . enpionn, yet coneiKe, treatiiie. Brerewood. 
Spis'sa-ted (apTs'sii-tSd), a. Rendered dense or com- 
pact, as by evaporation ; inspissated ; thickened, [if.] 
The spiasnted juice of the Jioppy. Bp. Warburton. 
Spis'Bi-tude (-sT-tud), n. [L. .ijns.situdo.] The qual- 
ity or state of being spissated ; as, the spissitude of co- 
agulated blood, or of any coaguluin. Arbuthnot. 

Spit (spTt), n. [OE. spite, AS. spifu ; akin to D. 
spit, G. .v/uc.v.v, OHG. .spiz, Dan. spid, Bw. ,<t})ett, and to 
G. spitz pointed. yi70.] 1. A ^ 
long, Blender, pointed rod, usually " 

of iron, for holding meat while Hpit, J. 

roasting. 

2. A small point of land running into the sea, or a 

long, narrow shoal extending from the shore into tho 
sea ; as, a spit of sand. Cook. 

3. The depth to wliich a spade goes in digging ; a 

spade ; a spadeful. [Prov. Piig.] lialliuell, 

Bplt, V. t. [imp. Si p. p. Biti ted ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Bpittino.] [From Spit, n. : cf. Bpeet.] 1. To thru«t 
a spit through ; to fix upon a spit ; hence, to thrust 
through or impale ; as, to spit a loin of veal. “Infants 
spiffed upon pikes.” Fhak. 

2. To spade; to dig. [Prov. Eng.'] 

Spit, v. i. To attend to a spit ; to use a spit. [ Obs.] 
She ’b spitting in the kitclicn. OUt Play. 

Spit, V. t. [imp. tV p. 7?. Bpit (Spat, archaic) ; p. pr. 
A’ vb. n. Spitting.] [AB. spiltan ; akin to G. sputzen^ 
Dan. spytle, Hw. spoiia, Iirel. spytn, and proh. E. sjmv. 
The past tense spat is duo to AS. spiPttc, from spnitan 
to spit. Cf. Spat, n., Spew, Spawl, Spot, 71 .] 1. To 
eject from the moutli ; to throw out, as saliva or other 
matter, from tho mouth. “ Thus spit I out my venom.” 

Chaueer. 

2. To eject ; to throw out ; to belch. 

Sjdtted was sometimes used as the preterit and 
the past iiarticiple. “He . . , shall be mocked, and spite- 
fully entreated, and sjutted on.” Luke xviii. 32. 

Spit, n. The seiTetion formed by tlie glandH of the 
mouth ; spittle ; saliva ; sputum. 

Spit, V. i. 1. To throw out saliva from tho mouth. 

2. To rain or snow Blightly, or with KprinkleB. 

It had been spitting with ruin. TPa h us. 

To spit on or upon, to insult grosHly; to tn'at with 
contempt. “ >S'pi7A'7i£/ upon all antiquity.” South. 

Splt'al (spTt'rd), n. [Abbreviat(><l from hospital.] 
[Written alHO .vp//f/c.] A hospital. [G5.v.] Fhak. 

Splt'al-hoase^ (-hous'), n. A hospital. [G5.V.] 
Spltntiall^ (-bflF), n. Paper chewed, and rolh;d into a 
ball, to be thrown as a missile. 

SpltnilOZ^ (-hSks'), 71. A vessel to receive spittle. 
SpltCh'COCk^ (snlch'kbkQ, v. t, (1st -f roeft.] 
{Cookery) To split (as an cel) lengthwise, and broil it, or 
fry it in hot fat. 

Spltch^COOk^ n. {Cookenj) An eel split and broiled. 
Bpltoh^COOked^ (-kOktQ, a. (Cookery) Broiled or 
fried after being split lengthwise; — said of eels. 

Spit' OOrF (spit' IcQrF). A little lock of hair, plas- 
tered in a spiral form on tho temple or forehead with 
spittle, or otiier adheHivo substance. [CoUoq.'] 

Spite (spit), 71 . [Abbreviated fr. dc.5p?7e.] T. Ill-will 
or hatred toward another, accompanied with the disposi- 
tion to irritate, annoy, or thwart ; petty malice ; grudge ; 
rancor ; despite. Pojic. 

Thiii is the deadly spite that angern. Stud . 

2. Vexation ; cliagrin ; mortification. [7?.] Shak. 
In spite of, or Bplte of. in opposition to all efforts of ; 
in defiance or contempt of ; notwithstanding. “ Contin- 
uing, spite of the pain, to hbc a knee after it had been 
sligntly injured.” 11. Spencer. “ And saved me m .fyu'/e- 
of the world, the devil, and myself.” South. “ Jn spiir 
of all applications, the patient grew worse every day.” 
Arbuthnot. See Byn. under Notwitiistandino. — To owo 
one a spite, to entertain a mean hatred for him. 

8yn. — Pique ; rancor ; iiialevoleuce ; grudge. — Spite, 
Malice. Malice has more reference to tho aisposition, 
and sjyite to tho manifestations of it in words and actions. 
Malice denotes a spirit which desires evil to others. 
Spite is a temper which delights to express itself in hit- 
ter and cutting language, or in low and irritating actions. 
It is, therefore, meaner than malice, though not always* 
more criminal. Malice ... is more frequently em- 
ployed to express the dispositions of inferior minds to 
execute every purpose of mischief within the more lim- 
ited circle 01 fhefr abilities.” Cogan. “Consider eke, 
that sprite availeth naught.” 'Vfyaii. Bee Pique. 

Spite, V. i. [imp. A p. p. Spited; p pr- & vh. n. 
Spiting.] 1. To he angry at ; to hate. [06«.] 

The DiineH, then . . . pagaun, spited places of religion. Fuller. 

2. To treat maliciously ; to try to injure or thwart. 

3. To fill with spite ; to offend ; to vex. [^.] 

Darius, spited at th« Msgi. endeavored to uboliah not only 

their learning, but their language. Sir It'- Tempk- 
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Bjplte^lnl (spIt'/yJ), a. Filled with, or showing, spite ; 
haring a desire to vex, annoy, or injtiro; malignant; j 
malioious ; as, a spiteful person or act <S’AaA. — Bpite'- 
fnl-lT, adv. 8mteW*neu, n. \ 

Spit'flre^ (spIt'firM, n. A violent, irascible, or pas- 
sionate nerson. IColtoq,'} Giose. 

Spitlu (-Ivl), n. ; pi. SnTPULS (-f\ilz), A spadeful. 
iProv. Eng.} 

Splt'OtlS (spit'Os), 0. Having splto ; spiteful. 

SpIVouJI-ly, adv. Spitefully. [O^j.v.] Chaucer. 

Spltt^COOked^ (HpTte'kbktO, a. spitchcocked. 

S^t'ted (spTt'tfid), a. [From Spit.] 1. Put upon a i 


[From Srrr.] 1. Put upon a 


spit ; pierced as if by a spit. 

2. Shot out long ; — said of antlers. Bacon. 

Splt^ted, 7>. p. of Bpit, V. i.y to eject, to spit. 

Splt'ter (-tSr), n. [See Bnx to eject from the mouth.] 
One who ejects saliva from the mouth. 

Splt'ter, ». [Bee Spit an iron prong.] 1. One who 
puts meat on a spit 

2. {Zool.) A young deer whose antlers begin to shoot 
or become siiarp ; a brocktit, or pricket. 
Splt'tle(8pTt't’l),n. SeeSpiTAL. [06,?.] B.Jonson. 
BptPtle, V. t. [See Bpit to spade.] To dig or etir 
with a small spade. [Prov. Eng.} 

SplPtle, n. A small sort of ^ade. \_Prov. Eng.} 
Spirtle, n. [From Spit to eject from the moutli ; of. 
Spattlk, and A8. spall.} The thick, moist matter which 
is secreted by the salivary glands ; saliva ; spit. 

Spittle Ineect (Zool.) See Cuckoo .spit (!>), under 
Cuckoo. 

Splt'lly (-tlj^), «. __Like spittle ; slimy. [Obs.} 
Spit-toon^ (hpTt-toon^), n. A spitbox ; a cuspidor. 
S^P-ven^om (spIt'vSn'flm), n. Poison spittle ; poi- 
son ejected from tlie moutli. [P.J J looker. 

Spitz' dog' (spits' d5g0* [Gi- spitzhutid.} 

{Zool.) A breed of dogs having erect 
oars and long silky hair, usually white ; 

— called also Pomeranian dog^ and loiqt- 

l^itz ' en - burgh 

(spFts'en-bQrgb^n. A 

Bize and spicy flavor. ‘ 

II S p 1 a n G h ' n a- 

poph'y-Bls(»piank'- 

ni-pSf'T-sIs), n. ; pi. : -..7 ntia 

Bplanohnapophybrb 

<-s 52 ). [NL. See Bplanchnio, and AporHYsis.l (Anal.) 
Any element of the skeleton in relation with the ali- 
mentary canal, as the jaws and liyoidean apparatus. — 
Bplanoh'nap'o-phya'i-al (-nSp'ft-flz'T-ui), a. Mivart. 

Splanch'mO (splSnk'nlk), a. [Gr. o-n-Adyx*'®*' nu 
trail.] (i4naf.) Of or pertaining to the viscera ; visceral. 


tnrAdyxvoi/ an entrail -p -gvnphy.} Splanchnology. 

SplanCh-nol'O-gy (-nbl'o-jy), n. [Gr. (nrAttyxvoe an 
entrail dogii.} Tliat part of anatomy whicli treats ol 
the viscera ; also, a treatise on the viscera. 

Splanoh'no-pleure («plSnk'n6-plur), n. [Gr. <nrAdy- 
yvov au entrail -j- irAeupd side.] (Annt.) The inner, or 
visceral, onn of the two laimdbn into which the verte- 
brate blastoderm divides on either side of the notocliord, 
and from whicli the walls of the enteric ('anal and the 
umbilical vesicle are developed. See SuMATOPLEUitR. 
— Splanoh'no-pleu'rlo (-plu'rik), a. 

Splanch'no-skel'e-toil (-skCl'tvtnn), n. [Gr. tnrAdy- 
yi>ov .an entrail -f- K. .fkelctoyi, j (Anat.) That part of 
the skeleton connected with Die sense organs and tlie 
viscera. Oiccn. 

Splanch-not'o-my (spiank-nbt'cS-my), n. [Gr. cr;rAdy- 
yvov an entrail - 1- to cut.] The dissection, or 
unatoiny, of the viscera. 

Splan'drel (splSn'drin), M. See Spandrel, [i?.] 

Splash (splash), v. t. [imp. A p. p. Splashed (splSshtl ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Splashing.] [Akin to jdash.} 1. To 
strike and dash about, as water, mud, etc. ; to plash. 

2. To spatter water, mud, etc., upon ; to wet. 

Splash, V. i. To strike and da.s!i about water, mud, 
etc. ; to dash in such a way as to spatter. 

Splash, n. 1. Water, or water and dirt, thrown upon 
anything, or thrown from a puddle or the like ; also, a 
spot or daub, as of matter which wets or disflguros. 

2. A noise made by striking upon or in a liquid. 

Splash'board' (-bSrdO, n. A guard in the front part j 
of a veliicle, to prevent splasliing by mud or water from j 
the horse’s heels; — In the United States commonly 
oalled dashboard. 

Splash'sr ( Sr), n. 1. One who, or that wliicli, 
splashes. 

2. One of the guards over the wlieels, as of a carriage, 

locomotive, etc. Weak. 

3. A guard to keep off splashes from anything. 

Splash'y (-if ), a. Full of dirty water ; wet and muddy, 

so as to be easily splashed about ; slushy. 

Splat'ter (splSt'tSr), v. i. & t. To spatter ; to splash. 

SplSt'ter-dash' (-dwh'), n. Uproar. Jamieson. 

Splay (8pla),v. t. [Abbrev. of display.} 1. To display ; 
to spread. lOhs.} “ Our ensigns .vp/m/fia.” Oascoigne. 

2. To dislocate, as a shoulder bone. 

3. To spay ; to castrate. [06.?. or Prov. Eng.} 

4. To turn on one side ; to render oblique ; to slope 
or slant, as the side of a door, window, etc. Oxf. Gloss. 

Splay, a. Displayed ; spread out ; turned outward ; 
hence, flat ; ungainly ; as, splay shoulders. 

.Something splay^ something blunt-edgod, unhandy, and 
licitouB. M. Arnold. 

Splay, ». {Arch.) A slope or bevel, especially of the 


sides of a door or window, by whicli the owning is made 
larger at one face of the wall than at the other, or larger 
at each of the faces than it is between them. 


Splay'fOOt' (splS'fdfltO, n. ; pi. RpLATFsrr (-fSt'). 
A foot that is abnormally flattened and spread out ; flat 
loot. 

Splsy'fOOt', 1 a. Having a splayfoot 
Splay'ioot'ed, j orsplayfeet. 

Splsy'moutb' (-mouth'), n, ; pi. Splay- ^ sM u 

MOUTHS (-moutliz'). A wide mouth; a 
mouth stretched in derision. Dryden. 

Splay'monthed' (-mouthd'), a. Hav- lyf wlLy 
inj? a splaymouth. T. Brou n. 

Spleen (8plen),Ji. [L. Gr. tm-Aiji/ ^ ^ . 

the milt or spleen, alTectlon of the spleen ; 
of. L.fwm, Skr. p//7um,jp/l/mn.] 1. (yl7ja/.) 

A peculiar glandliko but ductless organ found near the 
stomacdi or iutostino of most vertebrates and connected 
with the vascular system ; the milt. Its exact function 
is not known. 

2. Anger ; latent spite ; ill humor ; malice ; os, to vent 
oue’a spleen. 

In noble tnitidfi Rome dreg* remain, 

Not yet purged oil', ol' ttjdeen and isour Uibdum. rn/w. 

3. A fit of anger ; cholor. Sbak. 

4. A sudden motion or action ; a fit ; a freak ; a whim, 
[Obs. or B.} 

A thousand sjdernx bear her a thousuiu! ways. Slitxk. 

6. Melancholy ; hypochondriacal affections. 

BodicA clian;;ed to various form» by Bjdcen. Pope. 
There in a luxury in w-'lf-dinprtiiRO ; 

And iitvviird helMiRparagement affords 
To nu'ditative splren a grateful feast, iyonlsiroidh. 

0. A fit of immoderate laughter or merrimont. [06.?.] 
Thy ailly tliouglit enforces my spleen. Shnk. 

Splsan, V. t. To dislike. [06.?.] Bp. Haded. 

Spleenod (splSnd), a. 1. Deprived of the spl<‘en. 

2. Angered ; annoyed. [06i-.] B. Aorth. 

Sploen'lul (splen'ful), a. Displaying, or uilccted 
with, spleen ; angry ; fretful ; melancholy. 

Myself have calmed their splcci\/'nl mutiny. diok. 
Tlien rode Geraint, ii little s/deen/'ul yet, 

Across the bridge tluit spaun'd the dry ruvlno. Inniysim. 

Spleen'ish, a. Spleeny ; affected with Hploon ; fret- 
ful. --- Spleen'ish-ly, adr. — Spleen'lsh ness, n. 

Spleen'lass, a. Having uo spleen ; hence, kind ; 
gentle ; mild. [06^.] Chapman. 

Spleen'wort' (-wflrt ), n. [Spleen 4- wort; cf. h. 
spleniumy a.splenum^ Gr. crtrAijctoi/, aoTrAr;»'toi', a<m\r)vov.} 
(Bot.) Any fern of tlio genus A.splcnium ^miwc siH'cios of 
which were anciently used as remedies for disorders of 
the spleen. 

Spleen'y (-y), o. 1. Irritable; peevish; fretful. 

A Hpleenf/ I.uthoruii, and nut wholesome to 

Our cause. ,S7io/. 

2. Affected with nervoufl complaints ; melancholy. 

Spleg'Ot (splSj'St), 71. [Cf. Pledget.] (A/cd.) A 
cloth clipped in a licptid for washing a sore. Crabb. 

II Sple-nal'gl-a (Hple-nSl'jT-&), 7t. [NL., fr. Gr. crTrATje 
spleen + aAyot palu.J {Med.) Pain over the region of 
the spleen. 

I H Splen'otl-lOB (splSn'kA-lUs), n. ; pi. Splenculi (-11). 

[NL., dim. of L. splen.^ {.\nat.\ A lienculus. 

I Spien'dent (splfin'dcnt), a. (l. splendens^ -entis, p. 

1 pr. of splendere to shine.] 1. Bhiniiig; glossy; beam- 
ing witli light; lustrous; as, sj)kndeni planets; spUn- 
I dent metals. See the Note under .Td Luster, 4. 

2. Very conspicuous; illustrious. “Great and splen^ 
dent fortunes.” Sir //. Wolton. 

Splen'dld (-did), a. [h. splendidusy fr. splendere to 
shine; cf, Lith. .splendid i: cf. F. splendide.} 1, I’os- 
sessing or displaying splendor; shining; very bright; 
as, a splendid sun. 

2. Showy; magnificent; sumptuous; pompons; as, a 
splendid palace ; a .splendid procession or pageant. 

3. Illustrious ; heroic ; brilliant ; celebrated ; famous ; 
as, a splendid victory or rc'putatlou. 

Splen-dldT-OUS (-dld'Y-rm), a. Splendid. [06.?.] 

Splsn'dld-ly (-dld-iy), adv. In a splendid manner ; 
magnificently. 

Splen'dld-neSS, n. The quality of lieing splendid. 

Splen'dld-ous (-fis), a. Splendid. [06.?.] 77, Jonson. 

Splen-dll'er-ous (-dTf'Sr-hH), a. Splendor-bearing ; 
splendid. 7?afe(l£>38). ** A. splendiferous womaii.^* Hal- 
ibnrtnn. [Now used humorously.] 

I^len'dor (nplSn'der), n. [L., fr. .splendere to shine : 
cf. F. .spkndeur.} 1. Great brightness; brilliant luster ; 
brilliancy; as, the .splendor of the sun. B. Jomon. 

2. Magnificence; pomp; parade; as, the .splendor of 

equipage, ceremonie.s, processions, and the like, “ Re- 
joice in sptlendor of mine own.” Shak. 

3. Brilliancy ; glory ; as, the splendor of a victory. 

Syn. - Luster; brilliancy; inaKnificcnre ; gorgeoua- 
nesH ; display ; showiness ; pump ; parade ; grandeur. 

Splen'drous ( drtis), Splen'dor-ons (-d^r-ns), a. 
Sphmdid. Drayton. 

Splen'e-tlo (sjdSn'fe-tlk or splS-nBt'Ik ; 277), a. [L. 
spleneiicus : cf. F. splMdUpie. See Spleen.] Affected 
with spleen ; malicious ; spiteful ; peevish ; fretful. 
‘‘NpZenefic guffaw.” G. Eliot. 

You humor me when 1 om sick ; 

Why not when I am sjdenetic r Pope. 

Syn. — Morose ; gloomy ; sullen ; peevish ; fretful. 

Splen'e-tio, n, A person affected with spleen. 

Sple-net'io-al (sple-nStrr-kal), a. Splenetic. 

Sple-net'lo-al-ly, adv. In a spleneticul manner. 

SplS'nl-al (splS'nT-al), a. [L. splenium a plaster, a 
patch, Gr. crrrATieioi/ a bandage.] (w4no/.) {a) Designa- 
ting the splenlal bone. (61 Of or pertaining to the sple- 
nlal bone or splenius muscle. 

Bplealal bone {Annl.\ a thin splintlike bone on the inner 
side of the proximal portion of the mandible of many ver- 
tebrates. 


a mandible of many ver- 


Bple'nl-al, n. {Anat.) The splenlal bone. 


I Splenic (spWnOrk ; 277), G. [L. Mlenicus, Gr. inrAip 
viKof, cf. F. (Anat.) Of or pertaining to 

the spletm ; lienal ; as, the splenic vein. 

Bplsnio apoplexy 07' fsver. (i/e<f.) 8i^e Anthrax, n., 3. 
Splen'lo-al (-T-kul), o. Splenic. 

SjjAen'lsh, a. Splt^eniah. [06?.] Drayton. 

II Bple nl'tlS (spff-nFtls), n. [N^L., fr. Gr. orirAijvtTtv 
of tlie spleen.] (AledA Inflammation of tliu spleen. 
Splen'l-tlvo (splSnG-tlvj.a. Splenetic. SJuik. 

Even ftiui amouth h« Bccmod the teniperoment of the noncha- 
lant, languid Vlrginittu — not Bplenitiic or rash. T, N. Page. 

II SplO'ni-nm (aple'nT-Qni), n. [L., a plaster, a patch, 
from Gr. smXrfviov a bandage, compress.] (v4no/.) The 
thickened jiostorior border ol the corpus callosum ; — so 
calleil in allusion to its shape. 

II Sple'ni-ns (-tts), »». [NL.] {Anat.) A flat muscle 
of the back of the neck. 

Splen'i-Za'tlon (sph^n'T-zS'sb&n 0f'Hjil5'nT-),77. (Med.) 
A morbid state of the lung produced by inflammation, in 
which its tissue resembles that of the spleen. 

Splcn'O-OSlO (apllin'fi-Rel), 71. [Gr. (xirXi)v spleen -f- 
X77A17 a tumor.] (Med.) Hernia formed by the spleen. 

Sple-nog'ra-pby (splS-nbg'rA-fy), n. [Gr. <m\riv 
spleen -j- ~^avhy.] A description of the spleen. 

Spls'BOw (sple'noid), a. [Gr. (nrAt)e spleen j -ouf.] 
{Annt.) Resembling the spleen; splcenlike, 
Spl6-nol'0-gy (sple-n6rft-jy), 7i. [Gr. <nrXiqv spleen 
-f- dogy.} The branch of science which treats of the 
spleen. 

BplS-nOt'O-iny f-n5t'6-my), n. [Or. ovrAiJe spleen -|- 
ripvtiv to cut.] (a) (Anat.) Dissection or anatomy of 
tlio spleen, (b) (Med.) An incision into the spleen; re- 
movai of the spleen by incision. 

Splent (spignt), n. 1. See Stunt. 

2. 80c Splent coal^ below. 

Splent coal, an inferior kind of cnnnel coal from Scotch 
collieries ; — called also splent^ sjdhtl^ and splint coal. 

Spleu'chan (splu'kon), n. [Gaol, spliuchnn.} A 
pouch, as for toliacco. [*SVo/.] Sir W. Scott. 

Splice (splis), V. t. [mp. A p. p. Spliced (splist) ; 
p. pr. & vb. n. Si’UCiNO (spU'sTng).] [D. splitsen^ split- 
ten ; akin to G. .splis.sen., Sw. splLs.sa, Dan. splissCf and 
E. split ; — from the dividing or splitting the ends Into 
separate strands. Sec Split, v. L] 1. To unite, ns two 
rojHJS, or parts of a rope, by a particular manner of 
interweaving the strunds, — the union being between 
two ends, or between an end and the body of a rope. 

2. To unite, os spars, timbers, rails, I \ 

etc., by lapping tlie two ends to- U , 

getlier, or by applying a piece which ^ ^ . p/7 

laps upon the two ends, and tlieu H U \j|^ 

binding, or In any way making fast. m 

3. To unite in marriage. [Slang} 

BpUce grafting. See under Graft- ^ \ 

ING. To Bpllce the main brace (Anr/L), ^ /y 

to give out, or drink, an extra allow- W r |] 

ance of spirits on occasion of special ® 1 1 

exposure to wet or cold, or to severe a Eve Splice, 

fatigue ; hence, to take a dram. b blibt t Splice. 

SpUoo, n. A junction or joining made by splicing. 
Spllns (splin), 7t. 1. A rectangular piece lilting 

grooves like key seats in a hub 
and a shaft, so that while the " v 

one mav slide endwise on tlio 
other, both must revolve tt>- 

gether ; a feather ; also, sonnv I J 'j| 3 1. . J 

times, a groove to receive such Ijl' -- miW 

a rectangular piece, WHIIIIIlli 

2. A long, flexible piece of 
wood sometimes iiHod os a ruler. 

SpUn'lnz, a. Of or jiertain- a Spline, 

ing to a spline. 

BpUnlng machine, a mnchinc tool for cutting grooves, 
key seats, or slots ; a slotting machine. 

Splint (splint), n. [Akin to 1). splinter, O. splinter, 
splitter, Dan. s)>lint, Sw. splint a kind of spike, a fore- 
lock (in nautical use), Sw. splint a to splint, splinter, Dan. 
splinte, and E. split. Sec Split, v. L, and cf. Splent.] 

1. A piece split off ; a splinter. 

2. (Surg.) A thin piece of wood, or other substance, 
used to keep in place, or protect, au injured Jiart, espo- 
cially a broken bone when set. 

3. (Anat.) A splint bone. 

4. (Ear.) A disease affecting the splint bones, os a cal- 
losity or bard excrescence. 

6. (Anc. Armor) One of the small plates of metal used 
in making splint armor. See Splint armor, below. 

The knees and foot were defended by Bjilints, or thin nlnto* of 
steel. .Sir Ir. Scott. 

6. Splint, or splent, coal. See Splent coal, under Splent. 

E Splint armor, a kind of ancient armor formed of thin 
laces of metal, usually overlapping etuih other and allow- 
ig the limbs to move freely. — Splint bone (Anat.), one 
of the rudimentary, splintlike metacarxial or 'metatarsal 
bones on either side of the cannon bone in the limbs of 
the horse and allied animals. ~ Splint coal. See S2dent 
coal, under Splent. 

Splint, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Bpi.inted ; p. pr. & vh. n. 
Splinting.] 1. To split into BUlints, or thin, slender 
pieces ; to splinter ; to shiver. [G6.?. orJB.] Florio. 

2. To fasten or confine with splints, os a broken limb. 
See Splint, n., 2. [jR.] Shak. 

Splln^ter (splTn'ter), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Splintered 
(-tSrd) ; p. pr. A vb. n. Splintering.] [Cf. LG. sjAit- 
tem, .splinteren. See Splint, n., Split.] 1. To split 
or rend into long, thin pieces ; to shiver ; as, the light- 
ning sjAinters a tree. 

After splintermq tlioir lancos, they wheeled about, nnd . . . 
abandoBCid the field to the enemy. PrfscoU. 

2. To fasten or confine with splinters, or splints, as a 
broken limb. Bp. Wren. 

SpUn'ter, v. i. To become split Into long pieces. 
SpUn'ter, n. [See Splinter, v., or Splint, ti.] A thin 
piece split or rent off lengthwise, os from wood, iK'ne, or 
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other solid substance ; a thin piece ; u sliver ; as, splin- 
ten of a ship’s mast rent off by a shot. 

BpUnter bar. (a) A crossbar in a coach, which supports 
the sprinKH. The bar to whicli the traces are at- 
tached; a roller holt; a whifllotree. 

SpUn'tor-proor (splIn'tSi-pruDfO, {Mil.) Proof 
against the spliuters, or fragments, of bursting shells. 

Splln'ter-y (-y), a- Consisting of splinters ; rcHom- 
bling Hplinterrt ; as, tlio splintery fracture of a mineral. 

Split (split), V. i. limp. & p. p. Split (Splittbo, 
JR .) ; p. pr. &. vb. n. SPLrrriNO.J [IVobably of Scand. 
or Low German origin ; cf. Dan. spliite, LG. spiUten, OD. 
splUtenf .<<pleti€ny D. spUjtcn., G. .'^pleisscn, MUG. ,<!pllzcii. 
Cf. Splice, Splint, Splintkb.] 1. To divide lengthwise ; 
to separate from end to end, esp. by force ; to divide in 
the direction of the grain or layers ; to rive ; to clcavo ; 
as, to split a piece of timber or a board ; to split a gem ; 
to split a slieepskin. 

Cold winter the rocks in twain. Hrydcn. 

2. To burst ; to rupture ; to rend ; to tear asunder. 

A huge vessel of exceeding hard iimrble Hjdit asunder by con- 
gealed water. BvyU . 

3. To divide or break up into parts or divisions, os by 

discord ; to separate into parts or parties, aa a i»olitic'al 
party ; to disunite. [CoUoq.'] Souffi. 

4. {CUcm,.) To divide or separate into components ; - 
often used with up ; as, to split up sugar into alcohul 
and carbonic acid. 

To split haln, to make distinctions of useless nicety. 
Split, I’.L 1. To part nsnuder ; to be rent ; to burst ; 
as, vessels split by the freezing of water in them. 

2. To be broken ; to b<i dashed to pieces. 

The ship »plita on the rock. Shnk. 

3. To sepanate into parties or factions. {Colloq.)^ 

4. To burst with laughter. [Colloq.'] 

Each had ti gravity would make you split. Pope. 
6- To divulge a secret ; to botr.'xy confidence ; to 
peach. [iiSVon.vJ Thackeray. 

To split on a rock, to fail : to err fatally ; to have the 
hopes and designs frustrated. 

Split, n. 1. A crack, rent, or longitudinal fissure. 

2- A broach or separation, os in a political party ; a 
division. [Colloq.] 

3. A piece that is split off, or made thin, by splitting ; 
a snlluter ; a fragmemt. 

4. Specif. {Leather Manuf.)^ one of the sections of a 
skin made by dividing it into two or more tliic.knosses. 

6. {Faro) A division of a stake happening when two 
cards of the kind on which the stake is laid are dealt in 
the same turn. 

Split, a. 1 . Divided ; cleft. 

2. {hot.) Divided deeply ; cleft. 

Split peaae, hulled pease split for making soup, etc. — 
Split pin {Maeh.)^ a pin with one end split so that it may 
be spread open to secure it in its place. — Split pulley, a 
parting pulley. Bee under I^pllby. Split ring, a ring 
with overlapped or interlocked ends which may be sprung 
apart so that objects, as keys, may be strung upon the 
ring or removed from it. ■ • Split ticket, a ballot contain- 
ing the names of only a portion of the candidates regu- 
larly nominated by one partjy, other names being substi- 
tuted for those omitted. [ U. 

Splitrfeet^ (splIt'fCt'), n. pi. {Zo'ol.) The Fisaipodia. 
SpUt^— ttU^ (-tak), n. {ZoU.) (al A California market 
fl«h {Pogonichmys niacrolcpidotus) oelonglng to the Carp 
family. (i>) The pintail duck. 

Spllt'ter (-ter), n. One who, or that which, splits. 
SpUt'-tOngU^^ (splYtTftngdO, {Zool.) Having a 
forked tongue, as that of Hnakoa and some lizards. 

Splotob (splSch), n. [Cf. Splash.] A spot ; a stain ; 
a daub. tlrowning. 

SplOtOll'y {-f)y <u Covered or marked with splotches. 
Bplnrge (spiilrj), n. A blustering demonstration, or 
great effort; a great display. [Slang., f/. <S',] Bartlett. 

Splurge, v. i. To make a great display in any way, 
eapecioHy in oratory. [.SVan^', U. aS>.] 

Splurter (spiat'ter), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Splutteued 
(- tSrd); p. pr. & vb. n. BpLUTTEniNo.] [I’rov. K. splut- 
ter ^ equivalent to sputter. Cf. Bputteh.] To speak 
hastily and confusedly ; to sputter. [Colloq.'\ (Jarleton. 

Spiat'ter, n. A confused noise, as of hasty speaking. 
IColloq.) 

8plut'tor-«r (-Sr), n. One who splutters. 
Spod'O-num^oy (sp5d'ft-m5n's5'), 71. [Or. <rn-o5d? 
ashes -mancy, J Divination by moans of ashes. 

Spod'o-man'tlo (-man'tik), a. Kolatlng to spodo- 
mancy, or divination bv means of ashes. (J. Kingsley. 

SpOu'tt-niene (spSdMl-m&i ; 135), n. [Gr. (TTroSod/aei^o;, 
p. pr. pass, from enro^oDv to burn to ashes, from ern-ofid', 
ashes ; cf. F. 8podum}nc.'\ {Min.) A mineral of a white 
to yellowish, purplish, or emerald-green color^ occurring 
in prismatio crystals, often of great size. It is a silicate 
of alumina and lithia. See HinnENiTB. 

Spof'flfll (spSf'flsh), a. [Probably from Prov. E. 
ipoj^ to be spofflsh.] Earnest and active in matters of 
no moment ; bustling. [Colloq. Kng.l JHckcns. 

Spoil (spoil), V. /. [imp. & p. p. SkiOvED (spoild) or 
Spoilt (spoilt); p. pr. &vb. n. Spoilino.] [F. spolier^ 
OP. espoillier^ fr. L. spoliare, fr. spolium spoil. Cf. De- 
spoil. Spouation.] 1. To plunder ; to strip by violence ; 
to pillage ; to rob ; — with of before the name of the thing 
taken ; as, to spoil one of his goods or possessions. “Ye 
shall spoil the Eg 5 rptian 8 .*’ Ex. iii. 22. 

My sons their old, unhappy sire despise, 

Spoiled of his kingdom, and deprived of eyes. Pope. 

2 . To seize by violence ; to take by force ; to plunder. 
No man can enter into n strong man’s house, and swnl liis 
goods, except ho will first bind the stmng men. Mark iii. 27. 

3f To cause to decay and perish ; to corrupt ; to vi- 
tiate; to mar. 

Spiritual pride spoils many graces. Jer. Taylor. 
4 . To render useless by injury ; to injure fatally ; to 


ruin ; to destroy ; as, to spoil paper ; to have the crops 
spoiled bv insects ; to spoil the eyes by reading. 

Spoil (spoil), V. i. 1. To practice plunder or roblicry. 

Outlaws, which, lurking in woods, used to break fortli to roh 
and spoil. Siu-iifi r. 

2. To lose the vahiahlo qualities ; to bo corrupted ; to 
decay ; aa, fruit will soon spoil in warm weatlicr. 

8p^, 71. [Of. OF. e.'tjfoille^ L. spolium.) 1. That 
wlilch is taken from another by violence ; especially, tin* 
plunder taken from an enemy ; pillage ; booty. 

Gentle gaics, 

Fanning their odonferouB wingn, dispeuRe 
Native perfumeM, mid whisper whence they stole 
ThoBu balmy spoils. Milton. 

2. Public offices and thoir emoliirnents regarded as the 
peculiar projwrty of a Huccossful party or faction, to be be- 
stowed for its own advantage ; — coinmonl 3 ' in the plural ; 
as, to the victor belong the spoils. 

From a principle of gratitude I adliered to the coalition ; tc.v 
vote was counted in the day of battle, but I wjih overlooked in 
the divi-^ion of the spoil. (iibhou. 

3. That which is gained by strength or effort. 

Each Rcicnce and each art hia spoil. PentUy. 

4. The act or practice of plundering ; robbery ; waste. 

The man that liath no tnusic in i>iiii8elf, 

Nor i« not moved with coiicool t)f sweet floundfl, 

1h fit for trcnsoii, fltratugeniR, uuil spoils. Shak. 

6. Corruption ; cause of corruption. [Archauf) 

VillainnuH company hath been the spoil of mo. SLal. 

6 . Tlio slougli, or cast skin, of a serpent or other ani- 
mal. [GAv.] Bacon. 

Spoil bank, a bank formed by the earth taken from an 
excavation, as of a canal. The a^ila ayatem, the theory 
or iJraotico of regarding public offices tuid th(*ir emolu- 
ments as HO much plunder to be distributed among their 
active partisauM by those who are chosen to responsible 
offices of administration. 

Spoil'E'ble (-A-b’l), a. Capable of being spoiled. 

Spoil'dr (-Sr), n. 1. One who spoihj ; u plunderer ; .a 
pillager ; a robber ; a despoiler. 

2. One who corrupts, mars, or renders uaeleas. 

Spoil'filVCk (-fivO, 71. A certain game at cards in which, 
if no player wins three of the five tricks possible on any 
deal, the game is said to he spoiled. 

SpoU'ful {-i\xl)y a. Wasteful; rapacious. [Poetic'] 

Spoils'nuui (Hpoilz'raon), 7i. ; pi. Spoilsmen (>mcn). 
One who serves a cause or a jiarty for a sliare of the 
spoils ; in United States politi<^H, one who makes or rec- 
ognizes a demand for public office on the ground of par- 
tisan service ; also, one who sanctions sucli a policy in 
uppointments to tlie public service. 

Bp^B'mon'ffer (-mfin'ger), n. One wlm proinifics or 
distributes puldic offices and their emoluments aa the 
price of services to a party or its leaders. 

Spoke (spok), imp. of Speak. 

Spoke, 71. [OE. smke^ .spake, AS. .spaca ; akin to I>. 
speck, LG. speke, OHG. .^icihha, G. .'ipeiche. 'y/llO. 
Cf. SriKK a nail.] 1. Tho radius or ray of a wl>eel ; one 
of the small bars which are inserted in tiio ImV), or nave, 
and wliich serve to support the rim or felly. 

2. {Navi.) A projei^ting handle of a steering wheel. 

3. A rung, or round, of a la^lder. 

4. A contrivance for fastening tho wheel of a vehicle, 
to provent it from turning in going down a hill. 

To put a ipoke In one’s wheel, to thwart or obstruct one 
in the execution of some design. 

Spoke, V. t. [imp. tfe p. p. Si'OKKn (spSkt) ; p. pr. 
& vh. n. SroKiNG.] To furnish with spokes, as a wheel. 

SpO'kon (spfFk’n), «. [p. p. of .Speak.] 1. Uttered 

in Kpeech ; delivered by word of mouth ; oral ; as, a 
1 spoken narrative ; the .spoken word. 

2. Characterized by a certain manner or styl<' in speak- 
ing ; — often in composition ; as, n pleasant-.vpo/vcn man. 

Methinks you ’re better spoken. .Shak. 

Spoke'shave' (spSk'shav'), n. A kind of drawing kni fe 
or planing tool for dressing the spokes of wheels, tho 
sliells of blocks, and other curved work. 

Spokes'man (spoks'iimn), n. ; pi. Spokesmen (-men). 
[Sjieak, .spoke man."} One who sjieaks for another. 

lie shall be thy spokesman unto the people. Bx. iv. 1C. 

Spoli-ate (spSHT-at), V. t. & i. [imp. & p. p. Sro- 
LIATED (-a'tfid) ; p. pr. A vb. n. Spoliatino (-aTTng). | 
[L. spoliatus, p. p. of spoliare to spoil. See Spoil, v, t.) 
To plunder ; to pillage ; to despoil ; to rob. 

Spo^U-a'tion (-S'shlln), n. [L. spoliatio : cf. F. spolia- 
tion. See Spoil, v. /.] 1. Tlie act of plundering ; rob- 
bery ; deprivation ; despoliation. 

1. cgal spoliation, whirh will iinpoveriRh one part of tho com- 
munity in order to corrupt the remainder. Sir U. (\ Lewis. 

2. Robbery or plunder in war ; esjiocially, the author- 
ized act or practice of plundering neutrals at sea. 

3. {Eccl. Laiv) (a) The act of an incumbent in taking 
the fniitsof his benefice without right, but under a jire- 
tended title. Blackstone. {h) A process for possession 
of a church in a spiritual court. 

4. {Txiw) Injury done to a document. 

Spo'll-a-tive (-t-tTv), a. [Cf. F. spoliatif.'] Serving 

to take away, diminish, or rob; esp. (hied.), serving to 
diminish senalhly tho amount of blood in tho body ; aa, 
spoliative bloodletting. 

SpcFli-a'lOr (-a'tSr), 7?,. One who spoliates ; a spoiler. 

Spo^-a-to-rf (-A-tu-r^), a. Tending to spoil ; de- 
structive ; apoliative. 

8pon-4a'lo (spSn-dS'Tk), I a. [L. spondaicus, spondia- 

Spon-da'lo-ai (-T-kul), | CUS, Gr. OTrot/btuoKO^ : cf. 

F. s^ondrique.l 1 . Of or pertaining to a spondee ; con- 
sisting of sponaecs. 

2. Containing spondees in excoss; marked by spon- 
dees ; as, a spondaic hexameter, i. e., one whicli Itas a 
spondee instead of a dactyl in the fifth foot. 

Spon'dse («p9n'dS), n. [L. spondeu.s, Or. arroi'Seio^ 
(sc. frovs), fr. tnroi'Sii a drink offering, libation, fr, 

£eii/ to pour out, make a libation : cf. F. spondee. Bo 


called because at libations slow, solemn melodies were 
used, chiefly in this meter.] (Pros.) A poetic foot of 
two long syilablos, as in the Latin word leges. 

Spon-dullos (spSn-du'lTks), n. Money. [Rlnnfff 
U. S.) Bartlett. 

Spon'dyl ) (opSnMYl), 77. [L. spondylus, Gr. errov- 

Spon'dyle J 5uAov, arb6vSvAot : cf. F. spon4yle.'\ 
(Anat.) A joint of tho liackbone ; a vertebra. 

Spongy (spung), n. [Bt 3 anol. uncertain.] An irregu- 
lar, narrow, projecting part of a field. [Prov. Eng.) 

Sponge (spSnj), 71. [OF. esponge, P. Sponge, L. ^>on~ 
gia, Gr. ovroyyia, <nr6yyo?. Cf. Fungus, Spunk.] [For- 
merly written also .^punge.'] 1. {Zodl.) Any one of nu- 
merous species of Spongiie, or Porifera. Bee Illust. and 
Note under Spongiae. 

2. The elastic, fibrous skeleton of many species of 
horny Sponghu (Keratosa), used for many purposes, ch- 
pecially the varieties of the genuH Spongia. The most 
valuabie sponges are found in tlio Mediterranean and the 
Red Bea, and on tho coasts of Florida and the West Indies. 

3. Fig. : Olio who lives upon otliers ; a pertinacious 
and indolent dependent ; a parasite ; a tiponger. 

4. Any spongolike substance. Specifically : (o ) Dough 
before it is kneaded and formed into loaves, and after it 
is converted into a light, spongy mass by the agency of 
Uio yeast or leaven, (b) Iron from tho puddling funmee, 
in a pasty comlitlon. (c) Iron ore, in masses, reduced 
but not melted or worked. 

6. {Gun.) A mop for cleaning the bore of a cannon 
after a discharge. It consists of a cylinder of wood, cov- 
ered witli sheepskin with the wool on, or cloth with a 
heavy looped nnp, and having a liandle, or staff. 

6. (Far.) The extremity, or point, of a horseshoe, an- 
swering to the heel. 

Bath spongo, any one of several varieties of coarse 
commercial sponges, especially Spongia equina. - Cup 
^ongs, a toilet sponge growing in a cup-shaped form. — 
Cflass sponge. Bee Glass-sponge, in the Vocabulary* ~ 
Glove sponge, a variety of commercial sponge (Spongia 
offlcinalis, variety txwnl if era), .\\Q.\mg very fine fibers, 
native of Florida and tlie West Indies. “ Grass sponge, 
any one of several varieties of coarse <!ommercial sponges 
having the surface irregularly tufted, as Sjxmgxa gra- 
uiinen, and S. equina, variety ecrebHforfnis, of Florida 
and the W est Indies. Horse sponge, a coarse commer- 
cial sponge, especially Sponoxa c<ixtina. — Platinum 
sponge. (Chem.) Bee under Flatinum. — PsTrotechnical 
sponp, a sub.stanco made of mushrooms or fungi, which 
are boiled in water, dried, and beaten, then put in a 
strong lye prcj)ared with saltpeter, and again dried in an 
oven. This makes the black matcli, or tinder, bronglit 
from Germany. — Sheep’s-wool sponge, a fine and durable 
comriu‘rcial sponge {Spongia equina^ yxxncty gossypina) 
found in Florida and tho West Indies. The surface is 
covered with larger and smaller tufts, having the oscula 
between them. — Spongo cake, a kind of sweet cake wliich 
is liglit and spongy. — Sponge lead, or Spongy lead 
(Chem.), metallic lead brought to a spongy form by re- 
<1 notion of lead salts, or by eompressing finely divided 
lead ; — used in secondary batteries and otherwise. — 
Sponge tree {Hot.), a tropical leguminous tree {Aeaeia 
i'oino.o’a/ia), with deliciously fragrant flowers, which aro 
used in pernunery. — Toilet sponge, a very fine and su- 
perior variety of Mediterranean sponge (Spongia oM- 
einalis, variety Mt'diterranea)', — called also Turkish 
sponge. — To net a sponge ( Cookery), to leaven a small 
mass of fiour, to be used in leavening a larger quantity. 
--To throw up the sponge, to give up a contest ; to ac- 
knowledge defeat ; -- from a custom of tho prize ring, 
the person employed to sponge a pugilist between rounds 
throwing his sponge in the air in token of defeat. [Cant 
or Slang] “ flo was too brave a man to Ihroxe up the 
xpongre to fate.” LouWf. — Vegetable sponge. (jRof.) Bee 
Loop. — Velvet spongo, a fine, soft commercial sponge 
(Spongia equina, variety meandHniforniis) found In 
Florida and tho Went Indies. — Vitreous sponge. See 
OLABS-BPONaK. — Yollow sponge, a common and valuable 
commercial sponge (Spongia agarieina, variety cor/o- 
sia) found in Florida and tlie West Indies. 

Spongo, v.t. [fillip. A p. p. BroNQKD (spllnjd) ; 
pr, A vl). n. Bponoing (span'jYng).] 1. To cleanse or 
wdiie with a sponge ; os, to sponge a slate or a cannon ; 
to wet with a sponge ; as, to sponge cloth. 

2. To wipe out with a sponge, as letters or w riting; 

to efface ; to destroy all trace of. Honker. 

3. Fig.; Todeprivo of something by Imposition. “How 

came such multitudes of our nation ... to be rponged 
of their plate and tlicir money 't ” South. 

4. Fig. : To get by imposition or mean arts without 

cost ; as, to .sponge a liroukfust. Sunft. 

Sponge, V. i. 1. To suck in, or imbibe, as a sponge. 

2. Fig. : To gain by mean arts, by intrusion, or hanging 
on ; as, an idler sponges on his neiglibor. E. Eggleston. 


The fly ia an intruder, iind 
a coinnion smell-leugt, that 
sponges upon other peoplo'tj 
trenchers. VEstrangc. 

3 . To bo converted, a.s 
dough, into a liglit, spongy 
mass by tlio agency of 
yeast, or Ic.-vvcii. 

Sponge'let ( let), n. 
See Sponoiole. 

Sm'geons (spQn'jKs), 
rt. [See Spongious.] Re- 
sembling sponge; liaving 
the nature or qualities of 
sponge. 

Spon'ger (-jSr), n. 

1. One who sponges, or 
uses a sponge. 

2. One employed in 
gathering sponges. 

3. Fig. : A parasitical 
dependent ; a hanger-on. 

II Spon'gi-»(spQn'JY-M), 
71. pi. [See Sponge.] (Zo- 
ol.) Tho grand division of 
the animal kingdom which 



One of tho SponglBj (Myxospon- 
gia). A A vertical Section of 
II small portion t o a Amnullao ; 
t An Opening of the nupply 
System of Canals ; b An Ex- 
curreut Canal; e An Ovum, 
Jt Partial Heotlon of an Am- 


pulla, showing Flagcliatc CcUb. 

C Single Fl^llate Cell, more 
enlarged ; / Flagellum ; v Ve- 
lum ; n Nuoleus ; c Contractile 
Vncuolc. 


ale, senate, cArc, Am, Arm, ask, finol, (»ll ; eve, find, fCrn, recent; Ice, idea, HI; Old, Obey, 6rb, 5dd; 
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iiicludei the spongeB ; — called also Spongida^ Spongi- 
aria^ Spongiozoa^ and PoHJera. 

In the Bpongias, the aoft aarcode of the body ia 
iiBu^ly BUTOorted by a skeleton conaisting of horny 
libers, or of ailiceous or calcareous Bpioules. The com- 
mon sponges contain larger and smaller cavities and 
canals, and numerous small arapulUe which are Iw^ 
with ciliated cells capable of taking in solid foM. The 
outer surface usually has minute ^res through whicli 
water enters, and large oiieninga for Its exit, tsponges 
produce eggs and spermatozoa, and the egg when fertil- 
ized undergoes segmentation to form a ciliated embryo. 

II Spon'gl-daCspfin'jT-dA), n.j»f. [NIj.] Bpongiae. 

Spon^gl-form (spfin'jl-fSrm), a. Resembling a sponge ; 
soft and porous ; porous. 

II Spon-ffUla (spfin-jTl'lA), n. [NL., dim. of spongia 
a sponge.] (Zool.^ A genus of siliceous sponges found 
in fresh water. 

Spon'giB (spCn'jTn), n. (Physiol. Chcm.) The chem- 
ical basis of sponge tissue, a nitrogenous, hornlike sub- 
stance which on decomposition with sulphuric acid yields 
leuoin and glycocoll. 

Spon^gi-neSB (8pSn'jT-nS»), n. The quality or state 
of being spongy. Ihr. H. More. 

Spon'ging (-jtng), o. & n. from SroNOK, v. 

Spongliig houM {Enri. Law), a bailiff’s or other house 
in whicli debtors arc put before being taken to jail, or 
until they compromise with their creditors. At those 
Itouses extortionate charges are oominonly made for food, 
lodging, etc. 

8pon'gl-dle (Spbn'jl-Cl ; 277), n. [L. spongiola a 
rose gall, small roots, dim. of .'tpoiigia : cf. F. spongiolr..] 
(Pot!) A supposed spongelike expansion of the tip of a 
rootlet for absorbing water ; — called also spongclet. 

Spon'^-o-lite (-D-lit), 71. [Gr. oTToyyia sfionge -f- 
-h7c.] (I^aleon.) Ono of the microscopic siliceous spic- 
ules which occur abundantly in the texture of sponges, 
and are sometimes found fossil, as in flints. 

8pon^gi-0-piHll (-ft-pi'lln), n. [Gr. cnroyyiou, dim. of 
CTfl’oyyoi a sponge -)- wiAoc felt.] (Med.) A kind of cloth 
interwoven with small pieces of sponge and rendered 
waterproof on one side by a covering of rubber. Wlieu 
luoistenod with hot water it is used as a poultice. 

Spoo'gl-ose^ (spfin'jt-os'), ) a. [L. spo7igiosus, spon- 

Spon'gi-OU* (spfin'jl-Gs), ) geosus: cf. F. spoTi- 
gieux. Bee Bponoe.] Somewhat spongy ; 8i»ongolUce ; 
lull of small cavities like sponge ; as, spongious hones. 

II 8pOII'gl-0-ZO'a^(spi5n'jT-ft-zo'4), n. pi. [NL., Gr. 
tnroyyid sponge an animal.] (Zo'ul. ) See Sponoiac. 

Spon'gO-blast (spfln'gu-blSst), n. [Gr. tnroyyoff sponge 
-f (Zdol.) One of the colls which, in sponges, 

secrete the sjiongin, or the material of the homy libers. 

Spon^goid (sptin'goid or spBn'- ; 277), a. [Gr. arrdyyo? 
sponge 4 -oid.'] Resembling sponge ; like sponge. 

Spon'gy (spSo'jy)) o. 1. Soft, and full of cavities ; 
of an open, loose, pliable texture ; as, a spongy excres- 
cence ; sj)ongy earth ; .'ipongy cake ; spongy hones. 

2. Wot ; drenched ; soaked and soft, like sponge; rainy. 

“ Spongy April.” Shdk. 

3. Having the quality of imbibing fluids, like a sponge. 

Spongy lead ( Chern.). sponge load. Bee under Sponge. 

— Bpongy platinum. Bee under TLATiNriij. 

Sponk (spUnk), n. Bee Spunk. 

Spon'sal (Bp5n'8/zl), a. [L. .sponsaUs, fr. .sponsus a 
betrothal, fr. spondere. sponsum. to betroth. See Spouse, 
aud cf. Espousal, Spousal.] Relating to marriage, or to 
a imouse ; spousal. 

Spon'Bl-ble (-sT-b’l), a. [Abbrev. from responsible.'] 
Responsible; worthy of credit. JiProv. JC7tg. Si Scot.] 

Spon^Sion (-shtin), n. [L. .’iponsio, fr. .spondere, .span- 
.mm, to promise solemnly.] 1. The act of becoming 
surety for another. 

2. (Internal. Law) An act or engagement on behalf of 
a state, by an agent not specially authorized for the pur- 
pose, or by one who exceeds the limits of authority. 

S;^n'lion-al (-ol), a. Of or pertaining to a pledge or 
agreement; responsible. [72.] 

He is righteous even in tliat representative and sjionsioual pei- 
ooii he put on. Al'p- L<’i(jbton. 

Sponsion (-slin), 71. (Shipbuilding) (a^ One of the 
triangular platforms in front of, and" abaft, the paddle 
boxes of a steamboat, (ft) One of the slanting supports 
under the guards of a steamboat, (c) Ono of the ar- 
mored projections fitted with gun ports, used on modern 
war vessels. 

Spon^BOr (-sSr), n. [L., from .'ipondcre, sponsum, to 
engage one’s self. See Spouse,] 1. One wlio liiiids him- 
s(5lf to answer for another, aud is responsible for his 
default ; a surety. 

2. One who at the baptism of an infant professes the 
Christian faith in its name, and guarantees its religious 
education ; a godfather or godmother. 

8pon-80^ri-lll (-so'rl-al), a. Pertaining to a sponsor. 

8pon'80r-8hlp (Bp8n'sSr>), n. State of being a sponsor. 

8poil^ta*ne'i-ty (spSn'tA-uS'T-ty), n. ;pl. Spomtanei- 
Tnw (-tTz). [Of. F. spontanS^ilb.] 1. The quality or 
state of being spontaneous, or acting from native feel- 
ing, proneness, or temperament, without constraint or 
external force. 

Romney Leigh, who livefl hy diagrame. 

And croBSCB not the spontaneititn 

Of all his individual, personal life 

With formal univer»alfl. Mrs. Browninfj. 

2. (Biol.) (a) The tendency to undergo change, char- 
acteristic of both animal and vegetable organisms, and ^ 
not restrained or checked by the environment, (ft) The 
tendency to activity of muscular tissue, including the 1 
voluntary muscles, when In a state of healthful vigor | 
and refreshment. I 

Spon-tA'llO-OlUI (sp8n-ta'nt-tls), a. [L. spontaneus, \ 
fr. sponie of free will, voluntarily.1 1. ^oce^ing from 
natural feeling, temperament, or disposition, or from a 
native internal proneness, readiness, or tendency, with- 
out constraint ; as, a spontaneous gift or proposition. 

2. Proceeding from, or acting by, internal impulse. 




o*" natural law, without external force ; as, spon- 
taneous motion ; spontaneous growth. 

3. Produced witiiout being planted, or without human 
labor i as, a sponUmcous growtli of wood. 

Bpontoneout combustion, combustion produced in n 
stancH by the evolution of heat tiirough the clieniical ac- 
tion of its own elements ; as. the .’iponlantunj.s combustion \ 
of waste matter saturated with oil. — Bpontaneous geasra- 
tion* {Biol.) See under Generation. 

Syn. " Voluntary ; nncompellcd ; willing. — Sponta- 
neous, Voluntary. What is voluntary is the result of 
a fwlthon, or net of choico ; it therefore implies some de- 
gree of consideration, and may be the result of mere rea- 
son without excited feeling. What is sponiaruious springs 
wholly from feeling, or a sudden impulse wliich admits 
of no reflection; as, a spontaneous burst of applause. 
Hence, tlio term is also applied to tilings inanimate wiicn 
they are produced without the determinate purpose or 
care of man. “ Abstinence which is but voluntary fast- 
ing, and . . . exercise which is but volutitary labor.” 
J. JSeed. 

SpotHanrntut joys, where rintiire has itn piny. 

The Kuul udoptB, and owns their llrntborn wway. (loldmrith. 

~ Bpon-ta'ne-oiu-ly, adv. — Spon-ta^ne-ous-ness, n. 

Spoil-toon^ (sp8n-t5on'), n. [F. sponion, espouton. 
It. spofUouc, spuntonc.] (MU.) A kind of half-pike, or 
halVicrd, formerly borno by inferior officers of the IJrit- 
isli infantry, aud used in giving signals to the soldiers. 

SlKlOk (sptibk), n. [D. spook ; akin to G. spuk. Sw. 
spoke, Dan. sp'ugelse a specterj spoge to play, sport, joke, 
spog a play, joke.] 1. A spirit ; a ghost ; an apparition ; 
a hobgoblin. [Written also /fjpuAa;.] Ld. Lytton. 

2. (Zobl.) Tliechimmra. 

Spool (spool), n. [OE. spole, CD. spoele, D. spocl; 
akin to G. spulc, OHG. spuola, Dan. & 8w. spole.] A 

f tioce of cane or reed wiili a knot at each end, or a hol- 
ow cylinder of wood with a ridge at each end, used to 
wind thread or yarn upon. 

Spool stand, lui article holding spools of thread, turn- 
ing on pins, — used by women at tiudr work. 

Spool, V. t. [imp. &p. p. Spooled (spSbld) ; p. pr. & 
v6. n. Spooling.] To wind on a spool or spoolh. 
SpOOl'er ("8r), 71. One who, or that wiiich, spools. 
Spoom (spOom), V. i. [Probably fr. .spume loam. See 
Spume.] (Naut.) To bo driven steadily and swiftly, ns 
before a strong wind ; to bo driven before the wind with- 
out any sail, or with only a part of the sails spread ; 
to Bcud under bare poles. [Written also .spoon.] 

When virtue npooms before a nroBperons gale, 

My lieaving wialie* help to 1111 tlie aail. Drijdcn. 

Spoon (spoon), 7). i. (Nasd.) Soo Spoom. [Ohs.] 

We might luive spooned before the wind ou well us they. Vepys. 

Spoon, 71. [OE. spoil, AS. .spun, a cliip ; akin to D. 
spaan, G. .span, Dan. spaan, B\v. .spSn, Icel. spunn, 
spunn, a chip, a spoon. V170. Cf. Bpan-nrw.] i. An 
implement consisting of a small bowl (usually a shal- 
low oval) with a handle, used especially in preparing or 
eating food. 

“Tliereforo behoveth liim a full long spoon 
'J’hflt uiittU eat W'ith u lloiiU,'* thus lieurd I say. Choiirer. 
He must have a long spoon that must eat with tlie devil. .%ak. 
2. Anything winch resembles a spoon in shape ; esp. 
(Fishing), a spoon halt. 

3. Fig. : A simpleton ; a spooney. [Slang] Hood. 
Spoon bolt (Fishing), a lure used in trolling, consisting 
of a glistening metallic plate sliaped like the bowl of a 
spoon with a fishhook attached. — Spoon bit, a bit for 
boring, hollowed or furrowed along one side. — Spoon 
drift, spray blown from the tops of waves during a gale 
at sea ; also, snow driven in the wind at sea. — Spoon n«t, 
a not for landing fish. — Spoon oar. See under Oab, 
Spoon, V. t. To take up in, or os in, a spoon. 

Spoon, V. i. To act with demonstrative or foolisli 
fonanoss, as ono in love. [Colloq.] 

SpoonH)!!!^ (-bTF)» n. (Zo'ul.) (a) Any one of several 
species of wading birds 
of tlie genera Ajaja and 
Flatalea, and allied gen- 
era, in which the long 
bill is broadly expanded 
and flattened at the tip. 



European Spoonbill (Platalea 
Uur.orodia), 


bilP of America i^aja 
ajaja), and the Europr'au 
spoonbill iPlalalea leueo- 
rodia) are the best known. 

The royal spoonbill (P. 
regia) of Australia is 
wliite, with the skin in 
front of the eyes naked 
and black. The male in 
the breeding season has a 
fine crest. 

(ft) The shoveler. See 
Shovelee, 2. (c) The ruddy duck. Sen under Ruddy. 
(d) The paddlellah. 

Spoon'-billed^ (-bYId'), «. (Zool.) Having tho bill 
exjianded and spatulate at tlie end. 

Spoon-billed teal (Zdol.), the shoveler. 

Spoon'ey (-f), a. Weak-minded ; demonstratively 
fond ; as, spooney lovers. [Spelt also spoony.] [Colloq^ 

Spoon'ey, n. ; pi. Bpooneys (-Iz). A we^-minded or 
silly person ; ono who is foolishly fond. [Colloq.] 

There ia no doubt, whatever, that I woe a lackadaisical young 
spooney. Dwkens. 

Spoonsful (-fijil), n. ; jd. Bpoonpulb f-fqlz). 1. Tim 
quantity wliich a spoon contains, or is smle to contain ; 
as, a teaspoonful ; a t&hlmpoonful. 

2. Hence, a small quantity. Arbuthnot. 

Spoonl-ly (-T-R), adv. In a spoony manner. 

Bpoon'-moat^ (-mSt^), n. Food ttiat is, or must be, 
taken with a spoon; liquid food. ”Diet moat upon 
spoon-meats.''* Harvey. 

Spoon^WOOd'’ (-wdbdO, n. (Bot.) Tho mountain laurel 
(K^mia latifolia). 


[NL., 



SpOOtt'WOnn^ (ap80n'wflrm'')f «• (Zo'ul.) A gcphyr- 
ean worm of tlie genus Thalas- „ 

sema, having a epooulike pro- 
boscis. ( 

Spoon'wort^ (-wflrt'), n. 

(Bot.) Scurvy grass. 

Spoon'y (->), a. &n. Same Spoonwonn (Thalassema 
as Spooney. oFroboBcU; 

Spoor n. [D. spoor ; * 

akin to AS. spor, G. spur, and from tho root of E. spur. 
V171. See Spur.] The track or trail of any wild ani- 
mal ; as, tho spoor of an elephant ; — used originally by 
travelers in Soutli Africa. 

Spoor, V. i. To follow a spoor or trail. [7?.] 

II Spor'a-dOB (splSr'A-dez), n. pi. [L. , f r. Gr. owopafifc. 
Cf. Sporadic.] (ylA^ron.) Stars not included in any con- 
stellation ; — called also informed, or unformed, stars. 

SpO-ra'dl-al (spA-iaMT-ul), rr. Sporadic. (/:.] 

Spo-radlo (-rild'Ik), a. ' [Gr. am)paRuc6% scattered, 
fr. tmopdf, -dSot, scattered, fv. trirsipeii' to sow Kced, to 
scatter like seen : cf. F. sporadvpte. See Spore.] Oc- 
curring singly, or apart from otlier things of the same 
kind, or in scattered iustaiiccH ; M'parate ; single ; as, a 
sporadic fireball ; a sporadic cose of disease ; a sporadic 
example of a flower. 

Sporadic dUsass (Afcd.), a dlseaso which occurs in single 
ana scattered cases. See the Note under Endemic, a. 

Spo*radlo-al (-T-kol), a. Sporadic. 

8p0-rad^0-al‘iy, adv. In a sporadic manner. 

8pO-ran'gl-0-pWo (spft-rSn'jT-rt-15r), n. [Epnrnn- 
ghtm 4- Gr. <f>fp«iv to bear.] (Bot.) The axis or recep- 
tacle in certain ferns (as Trichomanes), which bears the 
sporangia. 

II Spo-ran^crl-nm (-Hm), n. / pi. Sporangia (-A), 
fr. Or. tmdpoi a sowing, seed -f- dyyeiov a 
receptacle.] (Bot.) A spore cose in tho 
cr^togamous plants, as in ferns, otc. 

BpotO (spSr), n. [Gr. andpov a sowing, 
seed, from airfipeiv to sow. Cf. Sperm.] 

1. (Bot.) (a) Ono of the minute grains 
in flowerless plants, which arc analogous to 
seeds, as serving to reproduce tho species. 

Spores are produced differently in 
the different classes of cryptogumoua 
plants, and ns regards tlielr nature are SportiuRuim of 
often BO unlike that they have only their a I'Vrn (/’/»«- 
minuteness in common. The peculiar uopieHs). En- 
spores of diatoms (called flttio«7)orc.?) in- laiKcil. 
crease in size, and at length nequire a 
siliceous coating, tlius becoming new diatoms of full size. 
Compare Macrospore, Microspore, OWspore, Resting 

SPORE, SPHAf.ROSPOUK, SWAUMSPORB, TBTRASPORE, ZoO- 

SPORE, and Zygospore. 

(ft) An embryo sac or embryonal vesicle in the ovules 
of flowering plants. 

2. (Biol. ) (a) A minute grain or germ ; a small, round 
or ovoid body, formed in certain organisms, and by ger- 
mination giving rise to a new organism ; as, the repro- 
ductive spores of bacteria, etc. (ft) One of the parts 
formed by fission In certain Protozoa. Soo Spore foimia- 
tion, below. 

Bpor® formation, (a) (Biol.) A mode of reproduction re- 
sembling multiple fission, common among Protozoa, in 
w hich the organism breaks up into a number of pieces, or 
spores, each of wliich eventually develops into an organ- 
ism like the parent form, Balfour, (ft) The formation of 
reproductive cells or spores, as in tho growth of bacilli. 

Spo'rld (spS'rTd), n. (Bat.) A sporidiiim. Lindley. 

SpoTl-dil^er-Olul (-rl.dtf'iir-Bs), a. [Sporidium 
-ferous.] (Bot.) Bearing sporidia. 

II Spo-ridl-am (spo-rld'i-Qm), n. ; pi. Sporidia (-4). 
[NL. Bee Spore.] (Bot. (a) A secondary spore, or a 
iilamont prod lu^cd from a spore, in certain kinds of mi- 
nute fungi, (ft) A spore. 

Spo-lil'er-OUi(-rTf'8r-ttB),o. [Spore -{- -ferous.] (Bi- 
ol.) Bearing or iiroducing spores. 

Spo'ri-fl-ca'tlon (spS'rT-fT-kS'shan), n. [Spore + L. 
-flcarc (In comp.) to make. Bee -py.] {liiol.) Spore 
formation. Bee Spore formation (6), under Spore. 

Spo^ro-oarp (spS'rft-kttrp), n. [Spore -f Gr. KaprrdK 
fniit.] (Bot.) (a) A closed oody or conceptaclo contain- 
ing one or more masses of spores or sporangia, (ft) A 
sporangium. 

Bpo'ro-CTBt (-sTst), n. [Gr. 
erndpoi eeed -f- KVtrrit bladder.] 

1. (Zool.) An asexual zooid, 
usually forming ono of a series of 
larval forms in the agamic repro- 
duction of various trematodcs 
and other parasitic worms. The 
sporocyst generally develops 
from an egg, but in its turn pro- 
duces other larvm by internal 
budding, or by the subdivision 
of a part or all of its contents 
into a number of minute germs. 

Bee Rbdu. 

2. (Zddl.) Any protozoan when 

it becomes encyst^ and produces 
germs by sporulotion. , 

SlKFrO-flfon^A-idS (-jSn'f-sTs), EmbryoB from which 

Reproduction by spores. Tube j o Gtrma of C'er- 

Bl^rog'o-ny (sp^-rCg'S-ny), carloj. AU much en- 

n. [Spore -f root of Gr. yeyve- larged. 

vB<u to be bom.] (Zo'ol.) The growth or development 

of an animal or a zooid from a nonsexual germ. 

SpO^pllOre (spd'ri-fdr), «. [Spore -f Gr. ifiepeiv to 
bear.] (Bot.) (a) A placenta. (6) That alternately pro- 
duced form of certain cryptognmous plants, as ferns, 
mosses, and the like, which is nonsexual, but produces 
spores in countless numbers. In ferns it is tho leafy 
plant, in mosses the capsule. Cf. ObPHORE. 

SpOTO-pbor^lC (-f5r'Tk), a. (Bot.) Having the nature 
of a iporophore. 



Rporocyst 
of a Distoma, 
containing Cer- 
oariffl (cc). Ji C CiTiaied 
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Bpo'ro-Sac (spS'rft-Hak), n. \_Spore 4- tfrtC.] {ZoU,) 
(a) A hydrozoiiu ruproductivo zooici or ^ouopliore which 
iloea not hucoiue metIu»>oi(J in form or Btniotiire. Bee II- 
lust. nuJor Atheoata. (6) An early or aimplo larval 
stage of tronmtode worms and some other invertebratoH, 
wljicli is capable of reproducing other genus by asexual 
generation ; a nurse ; a rcdia. 

' II Spcyro-lD'a (-zo'i), n. pi. [NL., from Or. cnropof: a 
K}>ore f ^i^Qv an aiunml.] {Zool.) An extensive division 
of parasitic Protozoa, which increastj by sporulation. It 
includes the Gregarinida. 

SpO''rO-ZO'ld (-Id), n. [6^?orc -f" an animal. J 

{Jiof.) Same 08 Zoospore. 

Spor^ran (spSr'run), 77. [G.acl. .^poran.^ A large 
ymrse or pouch nmde of skin with the hair or lur on, worn 
in front of the kilt by Highlanders w’hen in full dross. 

Sport (spSrt), 77. [Abbreviated from (/7/f;707/.] 1. That 
which diverts, and makes mirth ; pastime ; amusement. 

It is as uport to ii fool to do miachicf. Vn>v. x. iil. 
Her ^pnrtH were such as carried riches of knowledge uji<>n the 
ftieairi of delight. Hir 1‘. .Su/iicu. 

Think it but a minute spent in apart. Sfiak. 

2. Mock ; mockery ; contemptuoua mirth ; dcriBiou. 
Then make apart at me ; then let me be your jest. Stud-. 

3. That with which one plays, or wliich is driven 
about in play ; a toy ; a jdaything ; an object of mockery. 

Flitting leavea, the .yuirt of every wind. Jh-f/il< n. 
-Vcver doe* man appear to j'reuter diwadvanlnge than wlien ho 
ia the K/iort of his own nngovernod pasitiona. John Claykr, 

4. Play ; idle jingle. 

An author who whoiild introduce aiich a. sport of W’ordrt upon 
our stage would meet wiUi small upi)iause. Jtraamc. 

6. Diversion of tlie field, as fowling, hunting, fishing, 
racing, guinea, and the like, esp. when money is staked. 

6. {Hot. & Zodi.) A plant or an animal, or part of a 
pliint or animal, which has some peculiarity not usually 
Koen in the species ; an abnormal variety or growth. Bee 
tSporthifj planty under Sporting. 

7. A sportsman ; a gambler. 

In iport. in jest } for play or diversion. “ So is the man 
that (leceiveth his neighbor, and suith, Am not I in 
.'spoilt'* ib'ot'. xxvi. ly. 

Syn, — Play; game; diversion; frolic; mirth; mock; 
mockery; jeer. 

Sport, t’. i. [imp. A p. p. Sported ; p. pr. &. vb. n. 
Bpouting.] 1. To play ; to frolic ; to wanton. j 

f rinh], s)iortinq with uuick glance, 

Show to the huh tlieir waved coats dropt with gold. Milton, j 

2. To practice the diversions of the field or the turf ; ; 

to bo given to betting, as upon races. j 

3. To tritte. “ lie sports with his own life.” TiUotson. j 

4. {.Hot, &Zaal.) To assume suddenly a now and dilTer- | 

ent eharaetor from the rest of the plant or from tlie type i 
of the species ; —said of a bud, shoot, plant, or animal, 
bee Sport, 77., G. Darwin, j 

Syn. — To play ; frolic ; game ; wanton. 

Sport, 7’. t. 1. To divert ; to amuse ; to make merry ; I 

— used with the reciprocal pronoun. 1 

Aguimd whom do ye sport yourtiflvos ? Isa. Ivii. 4. | 

2. To represent by any kind of play. I 

Now aporfing on thy lyre the love* of youth. Drydcn. I 

3 . To exhibit, or bring out, in public ; to use or wear ; 

.as, to .vpor/ a new equipage. [Collnq.'] Gro.^r. 

4 . To give utterance to in a sportive manner ; to throw 

out in an easy and copious maimer ; — with oj/'; as, to 
.'/jor/ off epigrams. [/»’.] Addison. 

To sport one's oak. Bee under Oak, v. 

Sport^a-blll-ty (-A-bTl'T-ty), n. Bportiveness. 

Sport'al (sp5rt'77l), a. Of or pertaining to sixirt.s ; 
used in sports. [/^.] “ iS'/jorfaf arms. ” Dryden. 

Sportier (-er), n. One who sports ; a sportsman. 

As this gcntUMiinu and I have boon old fellow spnrtrrs, I have 
n friendship for him. (iolilsfuith. 

Sport'ful (-fill), a. 1, Full of sport ; merry ; frollc- 
fiome ; full of jesting ; indulging in mirth or play ; I'lay- 
ful ; wanton ; os, a sportful companion. 

Down he alights among the sjmrtful herd. Milton. 
2. Done in jest, or for mere piny ; sportive. 

They aro no sportful prodnctiniiH of tlic soil. Bentley. 

— Sport'lul-ly, adv. — Sport'lnl-ness, n. 

SpOlt^lng, a. Of, pertaining to, or engaging in, sport 

or sports; exhibiting the character or conduct of one 
who, or that which, sports. 

Sporting book, a book containing a record of bets, gam- 
bling operations, and the like. C. Kinrjsley. — Sporting 
home, a house freifuented by sportsmen, garabler.s, and 
the like. - Sporting man, one who practices fitdd sports ; 
also, a horse racer, a pugilist, a g.ambler, or the like. — 
Sporting plant (/fo/.), a plant in which a single bud or off- 


Sportlng plant (/fo/.), a plant in which a single bud or off- 
set suddeuly assumes a new, and sometime.^ very dilTer- 
cut, character from that of the rest of the idant. jJarwin. 

Sport'lng-ly, in sport; sportively. 

The question you there put, you do it, 1 BuppoBe, but sporf- 
tni/ly. llamnumd. 

Bport'lve (-Tv), a. Tending to, engaged in, or pro- 
vocative of, sport ; gay ; frolicsome ; playful ; merry. 

Is it I 

That drive thee from the sportive, court ? Shak. 

— Sport'lve-ly, adv. — Sport^ve-ness, n. 

Sportleas, a. Without snort or mirth ; joyless. 

Sport'Ung (-ITng), n. A little jicrson or creature en- 
gaged in sports or in play. 

When again the lambkin* nlny — 

Pretty sjiortlings. lull of May. Phillpa. 

SportS'inail (spSrts'man), n. ; pi. Bportsmbn (-iucti). 
One who pursues the sports of the field ; one who hunts, 
fislies, etc. 

Spoitl'inail-Sllip, n. The practice of sportsmen; 
skill in field sports. 

II Spor'tn-la (spSr'tft-li), n. ; pi. Sportulac (-IS). [L.] 
A gilt ; a present ; a prize ; hence, an alms ; a largess. 

To feed luxurioualy, to frequent aportu and theaters, to run 
for the aporttda. South. 


8por^-la*ry (sp8r'tff-lft-rf), a. Subsisting on alms 
or charitable contributions. [06.«.] Bp. Hail. 

Spor'tnla (’tCl), n. [L. aportnla a little basket, a 
gift, dim. of sporta a basket : cf. F. sportule.'] A charl- 
tablo gift or contribution ; a gift ; an alms ; a dole ; 
a largess ; a sportula. [Ob.s.'\ Aylijli-. 

Spor^U-la'Uon (spbr/fi-la'shnn), n. {Biol.\ The act 
or process of forming spores ; spore formation. Bee Jllust. 
of Bacillus, b. 

Bpor^nle (spSr'lll), n. [Dim. of .^pore.^ {Biol.) A 
smaJl spore ; a spore. 

S^r^u-Ul'er-ons (-d-lTf'Sr-ris), a. [Spomie 4 - 
ouA.J {Biol.) Producing sporules. 

Spot (apSt), n. [Cf. Scot. & D. spat, Dan. spelt r, 
Sw. spott spittle, slaver ; from the root of E. spit. See 
Spit to eject from tlie motitli, and cf. Spatter.] 1. A 
mark on a substance or body made by foreign matter ; a 
blot ; a place disimlored. 

Out, (luinncd .< 7 x 17 Out, I Ba 3 ' 1 Shak. 

2. A stain on character or reputation ; something that 
soils purity ; disgrace ; reproach ; fault ; blemish. 

Yet Chloe, sure, was formed without a spat. Bojje. 

3 . A small part of a different color from the main 
part, or from the ground upon which it is ; as, the spot.s- 
of a leopard ; the .vpots on a playing card. 

4. A small extent of spai.-e ; a place ; any particular 

place. “Fixed to one .v;>of.” Otway. 

That spot to which 1 point i« Paradiue. Milton. 
“A jolly place," said he, “ in liincH of old I 
liiit Biinicthiug uib it now : the spot in cursed." Wordavm-th . 

5 . {Zo'dl.) A variety of tho common domestic pigeon, 
so called from a sjiot on its head just above its beak. 

6. {Zo'dl.) (n) A scitcuoid food fish {Liosiomtis xan- 

Muthern j, ^ (Liosfomus ^x'onthurn.s). 

r e d f i 8 h, or red 

horse, which has a spi^t on each side at the base of the 
tall. See Uedfish. 

7 . pi. Commodities, ns merchandise and cotton, sold 
for immediate delivery. [Brokers' Cant] 

Croicent spot (Zo'dl.), any butterfly of tho family MeJi- 
txidre having crescent-shaped white spots along the mar- 
gins of the red or brown wings. — Spot \ene{Aliero.*icopy), 
a condensing lens in which the light is confined to an an- 
nular pencil by means of a small, round diaphragm (tlie 
spot), and used in dark-field illumination ; -caliod also 
.spotted lens. — Snot mznp (Zo'dl.), the Hudsonian godwit 
(Limosa ho'mastica). — Bpate on tho tun. (.‘i.stron.) Bct^ 
SuJi spot, under Bun. — On, or Upon, tho tpot, immediate- 
ly ; before moving ; without changing place. 

It was (Ictcnnincd upon the spot. Suuff. 

Syn. — Stain ; flaw ; siiock : blot ; disgrace ; reproach ; 
fault ; blemish ; place ; site ; locality. 

Spot, V. t, [imp. A p. p. Spotted; p. pr. & rh. n. 
Spotting.] 1. To make visible marks upon with some 
foreign matter ; to discolor in or with spots ; to stain ; 
to cover with spots or figures ; as, to spot a garment ; to 
spot paper. 

2. To mark or note so as to insure ref'ognition ; to 
recognize ; to detect ; as, to spot a criminal. [Ca77/] 

3 . To stain ; to blemish ; to taint ; to disgrace ; to tar- 
nish, as reputation ; to asperse. 

My virgin life no spotted thoughts ohall stain. Sir P. Sidney. 
If ewr I flhall cIohc those eye* but once. 

May I live spotted for my perjury-. Beau. Sr FI. 
To spot timber, to cut or chip it, in preparation for 
hewing. 

Spot, V. i. To become stained with spots. 

SpOt'leSB, a. Without a spot ; esiK*cialIy, free from 
reproach or impurity ; pure ; untainted ; innocent ; as, 
a spotless mind ; .spotless behavior. 

A s/iotle.ss virgin, and a faultless wife. Wtdh-r. 
Syn. — Blameless; unspotted; unblemished; pure; 
immaculate ; irreproachable. Bee Blameless. 

— Spotaeas ly, adv. — Spotless-neM, w. 

Spot'ted, a. Marked with sisits ; as, a spotted gar- 
ment or character. “ The .v;>oWc7f panther. ” Spenser. 

Spotted fever (Med.), anameappliedto various eruptive 
fevers, esp. totyplius fever ana cerebrospinal meningi- 
tis.— Spotted tree (Hot.), an Australian tree (Fh'ndersia 
imiculosa) ; — so called because its bark falls off in spots. 
Spot^ted-neSB, n. State or quality of being spotted. 
Spot'ter ( -ter), 71. One who spots. 

Spot'tl-neSB (-tT-nSs), n. The state or quality of 
being spotty. 

Spot'ty (-ty), a. Full of spots ; marked witli spots. 
Spons^age (spoaz'aj ; 48), 77. [OF. espoitsaiye, from 
espouser. Spouse, v. /.] Espousal. [G/>.«.] Bale. 

SpoUB'al (-7/1), a. [See Espousal, Bfonsal, and 
Spouse.] Of or pertaining to a spouse or marriage; 
nuptial; matrimonial; conjugal; connubial; bridal; as, 
spousal rites ; spousal ornaments. Wordsworth. 

Spons'al, n. [Bee Espousal, Spouse.] Marriage; 
nuptials; espousal; — generally used In the plural; as, 
the spousals of Hippolita. Dryden. 

Row, th your head uudoT that Wiesf 111 yoke . . . 

Which that men clepcth spousal or wedlock. Chnnrer. 
The of the newborn year. Bmerson. 

Sponse (spouz), n. [OF. espous, e.s'pos, fern, e.tpou.ie, 
F. kpont, epoHse, fr. L. Sf>on.su.s, sponsa, prop, p. ji, of 
spondere, .wonsnm, to promise solemnly, to engage one’s 
self. Cf. Despond, Espouse, Respond, Sponsor.] 1, A 


man or woman engaged or joined in wedlock ; a married 
liersoii, husband or wife. 

At ltt*t Buch grace I found, nnd mean* I wrought, 

That I that lady to my sjtouse hud won. Spenser. 

2. A married man, in distinction from a spousess or 
married woman ; a bridegroom or liusbaud . 1 Ohs. ] 

At which marriage was [were] no perBons nrcBcnt but the 
spouse, the BpoiiHi’Be,' the l>iiche«s of Rvdlord her mother, the 
prieHt,’two gentlewomen, nnd a young man. Fubyan. 

SpolUie (spouz), V. t. [See Kspouijb, and Spouse, 71 .] 
To wed ; to espoukie. [G/ia.] 

Thirt niarkiB hath her spoused with a ring. Chaucer. 
Though spoused, yet wanting wedlock’s aolernriize. Sj^euser. 

She WHS found ugiiin, und spoused to Mnrincll. Spenser. 
SpoUBe^-breach^ (-brech/), n. Adultery. [0 /av.] 
SpOUSe^leSf , a. Destitute of a spouse ; unmarried. 
SpOQB^esS, n. A wife or bride. [GAt.] Fahyan. 
Spont (spout), V. t. [imp. A p. p. Spouted ; yj. pr. 
A rft. 77 . Si-ouTiNG.] [Cf. Bw. sjnUa, spnita, to spout, 
D. spuil a spout, spuHen to spout, and E. spurt, sprit, v., 
,'iprout, sputter ; or perhaps akin to E. spit to eject from 
tiie mouth.] 1. To throw out forcibly and abundantly, 
as liquids through an orifice or a pipe ; to eject in a jet ; 
as, an elephant spouts water from his trunk. 

Who kept JonuB in the llsh’* maw 
Till he was sprouted up at Ninivee ? Chaucer, 
Next on hi* belly fioata the mighty whale. . . . 

IK- .s]>outs the tide. Creech. 

2. To utter magulloqucntly ; to recite in an oratorical 
or pompous manner. 

Pray, spout Bomo French, *on. Beau. Bf FI. 

3. To pawn ; to pledge ; as, to spout a watch. [Caxit] 
Spout, 7’. i. 1. To issue with violence, or in a jet, 

as a liquid through a narrow orifice, or from a spout ; as, 
water spouts from a hole ; blood spouts from an artery. 

All tlic glittering hill 

Is bright with spoulimj rills. Thomson. 

2. To eject water or liquid In a jot. 

3 . To utter a speech, especially in a pompous manner. 
Spout, 7J. [Cf. Sw. .sjtruta a squirt, a syringe. See 

Spout, p. K] 1. That through which anything spouts; 
a discharging lip, pipe, or orifice ; a tube, pipe, or con- 
ductor of any Idud through which a liquid is poured, or 
by which it is conveyed in a stream from one place to 
another ; as, tho spout of a tenpot; a spout for conduct- 
ing water from tho roof of a building. Addison. “A 
conduit with three issuing spouts.'''' H/iak. 

In whales ... an oji'ctimi thereof [water] is contrived by a 
fistula, or sjiout, at the head. Sir I'. Browne. 

From (Silver spouts the grateful liquors glide. Pope. 

2. A trough for conducting grain, flour, etc., into a 
recoptaclo. 

3. A discharge or jet of water or other liquid, esp. 
when rising in a column ; also, a w'atcrspout. 

To put, shove, or pop, up the spout, to pawn or pledge at 
a pawnbroker’s ; — in allusion to tho .^ipmut up wJii<;h tho 
pawnbroker sent the ticketed articles. [Cant] 

Spout'er (-or), 77. One who, or that which, spouts. 
Spont^flBll^ (-flsb^), n. {Zo'dl.) A marine aiiinnil that 
spouts water ; — applied eBpecially to certain bivnho 
iiiollusks, like the long clams {^Iya), which spout, or 
squirt out, water when retiring into their holes. 
SjKmtleBS, a. Having no spout. Camper, 

Spout^sholF (-shCF), 77. {Zo'dl.) Any marine ga.stro- 
pod shell of the genus Aporrhais having an olongaled 
siphon. See Illvst. under lloaTRirKRA. 

Sprack (sprSk), a. [Cf. leel. sprnkr spriglitly, dial. 
Sw. spri'ik, .spr'dy, spirited, mettlesome ; or Gael. S]>raic 
vigor.] Quick; lively; alert. [Prov. Fng. & Hrot.] 
Sprad fspriid), ohs. p. p. of Spread. Chaucer. 

Sprad'de (-dc), obs. imp. of Spread. Chaucer. 

Sprag (»rrSg), n. [Cf. Icel. .sqaaka a small flounder.] 
{Zo'dl.) A young salmon. [Prov. Eng.] 

Sprag, n. [Bee Spray a branch.] A billet of wood ; 
a pieiio of timber used ns a prop. 

Sprag, V. t. [imp. &p. p. Spragged (sprKgd) \p. pr. 
A vb. n. Sfraogino (-gmg).] 1. To check the motion 

of, ns a carriage on a steep grade, by putting a sprag be- 
tween the spokes of the w lieel. li. S. Poole. 

2. To prop or sustain with a sprag. 

Sprag, a. Bee Sprack, a. Shak. 

Sprain (spran), V. t. [imp. & p. p. Sprained (sprand) ; 
p. pr. A vb. 77 . f^’RAiNiNo.] [OF. espreindre to press, 
to force out, F. hpreindre, fr. D. eiprimere. See JCx- 
presr, r. t., and cf. Spraints.] To weaken, as a joint, 
ligament, or muscle, by sudden and excessive exertion, 
as by wrenching ; to overstrain, or stretch injuriously, 
but without luxation ; as, to .sprain one’s ankle. 

Sprain, n. Tim act or result of spraining ; lameness 
caused by siiraining ; ns, a bad sprain of the w rist. 

Sprain fracture (Med.), tlie separation of a tendon from 
its point of inm'rtion, with the detacliment of a shell of 
bone to wliich the tendon is attached. 

Sinralnta (sprants), 7t. pi. [of. espmintes, espreinies, 
F. fpreintes, from espreinte a desire to go to stool, from 
espreindre. See Sprain, v. f.] The dung of an otter. 
Sprang (sprang), imp. of Spring. 

Sprat (sprat), 71. rOE. sprot, sprotte, D. sprot ; akin 
to G. .<iprotte.'] (Zodi.) {a) A small Euroiman liorring 
{Cltipea .'iprattns) closely allied to the common herring 
and the pilchard ; — called also garvic. Tho name is also 
applied to small licrring of different kinds, (b) A Cal- 
ifornia surf-fish {lihacochilus toxotes)\ — called also al- 
flone, and perch. 

Sprat borer (Zo’dl), the red-throated diver ; — so called 
froin Its fondness for sprats. See Diver. — Sprat loon. 

( Zodi.) (a) The young of the great northern diver. [Prov. 
Eng.] Jb) The red-throated diver. See Dives. — Sprat 
mow (Zo'dl), the kittiwake gull. 

Sprawl (sprftl), V. {. [imp. & p. p. Sprawled (sprftld) ; 
p. pr. A vb. n. Bprawlino.] [OE. spraulen ; cf. Bw. 
sprattla to sprawl, dial. Sw. sprallu, Dnn. sprselle, 
sprmlde, D. spartelen, spertelen, to flounder, to struggle.] 
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1. To spread and stretch the body or limbs carelessly 
in a horizontal position ; to lie with tlie limbs stretched 
out u^rocefully. 

2 . To spread irregularly, as vines, plants, or trees; to 
spread ungracefully, as chirography. 

3. To move, when lyi^ down, with awkward exten- 
sion and motions of the limbs ; to scramble in creeping. 

The birds were not fledged t but upon BjirawUng and strug- 
gling to get clear of the flame, down they tumbled. L' KtU^'angc. 

SjNTAWll (sprolz), n. pi. Small branches of a tree ; 
twigs ; sprays. [Prov, EngA Ifalliwell. 

Spray (spra), n. [Cf. t>an. sprag. Sec Sraio.] 

1. A amaU shoot or broncli ; a twig. Chaucer. 

The painted birds, companions of the spring, 

Hopping from spray to uprai/, were heard to sing. Dryaen. 

2 . A collective body of small branches ; as, the tree 
has a beautiful spray. 

And from the trees did lop the nccdlefls tpray. Spenser. 

3. (Founding) (a) A side channel or branch of the 

runner of a flask, made to distribute the metal in all 
parts of the mold. (6) A group of castings made in the 
same mold and connected by sprues formed in th^e run- 
ner and its branches. Knight. 

Bpray drain (Apr/c.), a drain made by laying under 
earth the sprays or small branches of trees, which keep 
passages open. 

Spray, n. [Probably from a Dutch or Low German 
form akin to E. spread. See Spread, v. f.] 1. Water 
flying in small drops or particles, as by the force of wind, 
or the dashing of waves, or from a waterfall, and the like. 

2. (Med.) (a) A jot of fine inodicated vapor, used 
either as an application to a diseased part or to charge 
the air of a room with a disinfectant or a deodorizer. 
(b) An instrument for applying such a spray ; an atomizer. 

Bpray condenser (i^fcam Engine), sax injection condenser 
in which the steam is condensed by a spray of water 
wlilch mingles with it. 

Spray) v. t. I. To let fall in the form of spray. 
[Pocf7!cJ M. A mold. 

2. To throw spray upon ; to treat with a liquid in the 
form of spray ; as, to spray a wound, or a surgical in- 
strument, with carbolic acid. 

Spray^oard^ (sprS'bSrd-'), n. (Xaut.) See Dash- 
board, n., 2 (b). 

Spread (sprSd), v. t. [imp. & 7 ?. p. Spread; p. pr. 
& vb. n. Bprkadino.] [OK. spredcii, AS. sprxdan : 
akin to D. spreidm, spreijen^ LG. spreden, ,<tprecn^ .’tprei- 
cn, G. spreMen, Dan. sprede^ Bw. sprida. Cf. Spray 
water flying in drops.] 1. To extend in length and 
breadth, or in breadth only ; to stretch or expand to a 
brood or broader surface or extent ; to open ; to unfurl ; 
as, to spread a carpet ; to spread a tent or a sail. 

He bought a parcel of a field where he had spread hie tent, 

Gen. xxxiii. 19. 

Here the Rhone 

Hath spread Jiinmclf u couch. liyrou. 

2. To extend so os to cover something ; to extend t o a 
great or greater extent in every direction ; to cause to 
till or cover a wide or wider space. 

Rose, as in a dance, the stately trees, and spread 

Their brunches hung with copious fruit. ildton. 

3. To divulge ; to puhlisli, as news or fame ; to cause 
to be more extensively known ; to disseminate ; to make 
known fully ; as, to spread a report ; — often accompa- 
nied by abroad. 

They, when tlicy were departed, spread obroad bis fume in 
nil that country. Matt. ix. 31. 

4 . To propagate ; to cause to alTect great numbers ; 
as, to spi'ead a disease. 

6. To diffuse, os emanation.^ or effluvia ; to emit ; as, 
odoriferous plants spread their f mgrance. 

6. To strew ; to scatter over a surface ; ns, to .spread 
manure ; to spread lime on the ground. 

7. To prepare ; to set and furnish with provision.s ; as, 
to spread a table. 

Boiled the flchh, and spread the board. Tennyson. 

To spread cloth, to unfurl sail. Evelyn. 

Syn. — To difluse ; propagate ; disperse ; publish ; dis- 
tribute ; scatter ; circulate ; disseminate ; dispense. 

Spread, V. i. l. To extend in length and breadth 
in all directions, or in breadth only ; to be extended or 
stretched ; to expand. 

Plants, if they spread much, are neldom toll. liaeon. 

Governor Winthrop, and his aBeociatcs at CharlcHtowji, Imd 
for a church a large, spreading tree. E. 7'rumbuU, 

2 . To be extended by drawing or beating ; os, some 
metals spread with difficulty. 

3. To bo mode known more extonsivc-ly, as news. 

4 . To be propagated from one to another ; as, the 

disease spread into all parts of the city. Hhak. 

Spread, n. 1. Extent ; compass. 

I have got a fine spread of improvable laud. Addison. 

2. Expansion of parts. 

No flower hath spi'ead like that of the woodbine. Paron . 

3. A cloth used as a cover for a table or a bed. 

4 . A table, as spread or furnished with a meal ; hence, 
an entertainment of food ; a feast [Collog.'] 

6. A privilege which one person buys of another, of 
domandmjg certain shares of stock at a certain price, or 
of delivering the same shares of stock at another price, 
within a time agreed upon. [Brokers^ CanQ 

6. (Geom.) An unlimited expanse of discontinuous 
points. 

Spread, imp. & p. p. of Spread, r. 

Bprsad sagls. (a) An eagle with out- 
spread wing^ the nationm emblem of 
the United States, (b) The figure of 
an eagle, with its wings elevated and 
its legs extended ; often met as a de- 
vioe upon military ornaments, and the 
like, (c) {Her.) An eagle displayed ; 
an eagle with the wings and legs ex- 
tended on each side or the body, as 
in the double-headed eagle of Austria Hpread Eagle (7/cr.). 
and Russia. Bee Displayed, 2. 



Spread'-ea^glfl (sprUd'S'g’l), a. Characterized by a 
pretentious, boastful, exaggerated style ; defiantly or 
extravagantly bombastic ; as, a spread-eagle orator ; a 
spread-eagle speech. [Colloq. & humorous] 

SprOBd^er (-Sr), n. 1. One wTio, or that which, 
spreads, extends, ex (lands, or propagates. 

2. A machine for combining and drawing fibers of 
flax to form a sliver preparatory to spinning. 

SprOAd^ing-ly, adv. Increasingly. 

The best times were spreadingly infected. Mdtnn. 

Sprech'er-y (sprSch'Sr-y), n. [Of. Gael, spreidh cat- 
tle.] Movables of an interior description ; especially, 
such as have been collected by depredation. [Nco/.J 

Spree (spre), «. [Cf. Ir. spre a spark, animation, 
spirit, Gael, spraic. Cf. Sprack.] A merry frolic ; es- 
pecially, a drinking frolic ; a carousal. [Colloq.] 

Spreng^e (sprBnj), t». t. [OE. .^prengen, p. p. sprent, 
from AS. sprengan to sprinkle. Bee Sprinkle.] 
To sprinkle ; to scatter. [Ofc.<.l WycliJ' (1 Pet. i. 2). 

Sj^eng'el pump^ (sprSng'el pRmpO. (Physics) A 
form of air pump in which exhaustion is produced by a 
stream of mercury running down a narrow tulie, in the 
manner of an aspirator ; — named from the inventor. 

Sprent (sprGut), obs. p. p. of Sprenge. Sprinkled. 

All the ground with purple blood wag Sjircnt. Spenser. 

_ Sprew (Hprp), n. [CL D. jfprottu’, «j>ruu‘.] (Med.) 
Thrush. [Loco/, U. S.] 

Spreynd (spraud), obtt. p. p. of SPBKNaK. Sprinkled. 

When spreynd was hoty water. Chanecr. 

Sjprlff (sprYg), 11 . [AS. spree; akin to Icel. sprek a 
stick. Cf. Spray a branch.] 1. A small shoot or twig 
of a tree or other plant ; a spray ; as, a sprig of laurel 
or of parsley. 

2. A youth; a lad; — used humorously or in slight 
disparagement. 

A sprig whom I remember, with a whey-fnee ond a satchel, 
not so taany years ago. Sir li'. Scott. 

3. A brad, or nail without a bead. 

4 . (Naut.) A sumll eyebolt ragged or barbed at the 
point. 

Sprig, r. f. [imp. &p. p. Sprigoed (BprTgd);p. 
pr. & vb. n. Sprigging (-gtiig).] To mark or adorn with 
the representation of small branches; to work with 
sprigs ; as, to sprig muslin. 

Sprigged (sjirTgd or sinTg'gSd), a. Having sprigs. 

Sprlg'gy (spvtg'gjr)) Kull of sprigs or small 
branches. 

Sprlght (sprit), n. [See Sprite.] 1. Spirit ; mind ; 
soul; state of mind ; mood. [Obs.] **Tlie higli heroic 
spright. ’ ’ Spcn.scr. 

Wondrous great grief groweth in my spright. Spenser. 

2. A supernatural being ; a spirit ; a shade ; an appa- 
rition ; a ghost. 

Forth he called, out of deep darkness dread, 

Legions of spright*. Spenser. 

To thee, O Father, Son, and Sacred Spright. linr/ax. 

3. A kind of short arrow. [Gbz.] Bacon. 

Spright, V. (. To haunt, as a spright. [Of;f.] Shak. 

SprightTul (-ful), a. [Npn‘< 7 /tr spite +/«//.] Full 

of spirit or of life ; earnest ; vivacious ; lively ; brisk ; 
nimble; gay. [GAv.] — Sprlght'lul-ly, adv. [G^?.] 
Shak. — Sj^ghtllll-ness, n. [G&a-.] 

Spoke like a spright/ul noble gcntlcmon. Shak. 

Steeds sjtrightJ'ul as the light. Cowley. 

SprlghtToSE, a. Destitute of life ; dull ; sluggiHli. 

Sprlght'll-neBB (-lT-n6g), n. The quality or state of 
being sprightly ; liveliness ; life ; brisknoss ; vigor ; ac- 
tivity ; gayoty ; vivacity. 

In dreams, observe with what a sprightUness and alacrity does 
she (the soul] exert herself I Addison. 

SprlghtTy (-ly), a. [Compar. Spriohtlier (-IT-er); 
super I . Bprightliest.] [See Sprite.] Kprightllke, or 
spiritlike ; lively ; brisk ; animated ; vigorous ; airy ; gay ; 
as, a sprightly youth ; a .uprightly adr ; a sprightly dam^e. 
“ Sprightly wit and love Inspires.’* Dryden. 

Tlie sprightly Sylvia trips along the green. Pope. 

Spilg'tall^ (spiTg'taF), R* (Zodl.) (a) Tlie pintail 
duck ; — called also sprig^ and spreet-tail. [Locals 
U, N.] (b) The sharp-tailed grouse. [Locals U. S.] 

Spring (spring), V. f. [imp. Sprang (sprflnp) or 
Sprung ^prQng) ; p. p. Sprung ; p. pr. & rb. n. Sfrinq- 
ING.] [AS. sprivgan; akin to D. 0. .springe n, OB. 
«fe OHG. springan, Icel. Jfc 8w. springn., Dan. springe ; 
cf. Or. enrepxecrBai to hasten. Cf. Spjunob, Bpbinxle.J 

1. To leap ; to bound ; to jump. 

The mountain stag that springs 

From height to height, and bounds along the plains. Philips. 

2. To issue with speed and violence ; to move with 
activity ; to dart ; to shoot. 

And sudden light 

through the vaulted roof. Dryden. 

3. To start or rise suddenly, as from a covert. 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will spring. Otway. 

4 . To fly back ; as, a bow, when bent, springs buck by 
its elastic power. 

5. To bend from a straight direction or plane surface ; 
to become warped ; as, a piece of timber, or a plank, 
sometimes springs in s<tasoning. 

6. To shoot up, out, or forth ; to come to the light ; 
to begin to appear ; to emerge ; as a plant from its seed, 
as streams from their source, and the like ; — often fol- 
lowed by upi forthy or out. 

Till well nigh the day began to spring. Chaucer. 

To satisfy the desolate and waste ground, and to cause the 
bud of the tender herb to spring forth. Job zxxviii. 27. 

Do not blast my springing hopes. Howe. 

O, spring to light t auspicious Babe, be bom. Poiw. 

7. To issue or proceed, os from a parent or ancestor ; 
to result, as from a cause, motive, reason, or principle. 


(They found] new hope to spring 
Out of despair, Joy, but with fear yet linked. 


8> To grow ; to thrive ; to prosper. 

What makes all this, but Jupiter the king,. 

At whose command we perish, and we spring? Dryden. 

To tpriag at, to leap toward ; to attempt to reach by a 
leap. " To spring fbrth, to leap out ; to rush out. - To 
spring in, to rush in ; to enter wnth a leap or in haste. — 
To spring on or upon, to leap on ; to nuit on with hasto 

’ violence ; to assault. 

Spring (sprTtig), V. t. 1 . To cause to spring up ; to 
start or rouse, as game ; to cause to rise from the earth, 
or from a covert ; as, to .spring a pheasant. 

2. To produce or disoloso suddenly or unexpected!}'. 

she ntarU, and leaves her bed, and sjv'ings a light. Dryden. 

The friends to the cause sprang a new project. Swift. 

3. To cause to explode ; as, to spring a mine. 

4 . To crack or split ; to beua or strain so as to 
weaken ; os, to spring a most or a yard. 

6. To cause to close suddenly, as the ports of a trap 
operatc'd by a spring ; as, to spring a tram 

0. To bend by force, os something stiff or strong ; to 
force or put by bending, as a beam into its sockets, and 
allowing It to straighten when in place ; — often with 
in, out, etc. ; as, to spring in a slat or a bar. 

7. To pass over by leaping ; as, to spring a fence. 

To surlna a huit (Naut.), to loosen the end of a plank 
in a ship’s Dottom. — To spring a Isak (Naut.), to begin to 
leak. — To spring an arch (Arch.), to build an arch ; — a 
common term among masons ; as, to spring on arch over 
a lintel. — To spring a rattle, to cause a rattle to sound. 
See Watchmatrs rattle, under yNATcuHAV. — 7o spring the 
lull (Naut.), to case the helm, and sail nearer to the wind 
tlion before ; — said of a vessel. Mar. Diet. — To spring a 
mast or spar ( Naut. ), to strain it so that it is unserviceabli'. 

Spring, n. [AS. .spring a fountain, a leap. See 
Spring, v. t.] 1. A leap ; a bound ; a jump. 

The prisoner, with a spring, from prison broke. Dryden, 

2. A flying back ; the resilience of a body recovering 
its former state by its elasticity ; as, the spiing of a Low. 

3. Elastic power or force. 

Heavcnsl whnt a was in hi* arm 1 Dryden. 

4 . An elastic body of anv kind, oh steel, India rubber, 
tough wood, or compressed air, used for various mechan- 
ical purposes, as rei'civing and imparting power, dimlnibh- 
ing coniuiBsion, regulating motion, 
measuring weight or other force. 

K^The principal varieties of 
springs used in nieclianisins are 
the spiral spring (Fig. rt)^ tlie coil 
.spring (Fig. b), tho elliptic .spring 
(Fig. c), the half -elliptic spring 
(Fig. d), the volute spring, the 
India -rubber sja'ing, the atmos- 
pheric spring, etc. 

6. Any source of supply ; espe- 
cially, the source from wlilch 
stream proceeds ; an issue of water 
from the earth ; a natural fountain. 

“ Allniyjpnn^.tareinthee.” Ps. Springa. 

Ixxxvii. 7. “A secret spring of 

spiritual joy.” Bcnlley. “The sacred spring wlionco 
right and honor streams.” Sir J. Davies. 

0. Any active power ; that by which action, or motion, 
is produced or propagated ; cause ; origin ; motive. 

Our author nhutiB by viMgar springs to move 

The hero’s glory, or the vlrgin’i love. /’o/ic. 

7. That which springs, or is originated, from a sotirce ; 
as: (a) A race; l:*neftgo. [Gi^.r.] Chapmon. (A) A 
youth; a springal. [Ohs.] Spenser, (c) A shoot; a 

f lant ; a young tree ; also, a grove of trees ; woodland. 
G6.9.i Spenser. Milton, 

8. That which causes one to spring; speciflcnlly, a 
lively tune. [GAj.] Beau. <k FI. 

9. The season of the year when plants begin to vege- 
tate and grow ; tlio vernal season, usually comprehend- 
ing tho months of March, April, and May, in tho mid- 
dle latitudes north of the equator, ” The green lap of 
tlio new-come spring. ” Shak. 

Spring of the astronomical year begins with the 
vernal equinox, about March 21st, and ends with the 
summer solstice, about Juno Zlst. 

10. Tho time of growth and progress ; early portion ; 
first stage. ” Tho spring of the day.” 1 Sam. ix. 2G. 
0 liow this spring of love rcBcmbleth 

Tho uncertain glory of an April day. Shak. 

11 . (Naut.) (a) A crock or Assure in a mast or yard, 
running obliquely or transversely, (b) A line led from 
a vessel’s quarter to her cable so that by tightening or 
slacking it she can be mode to He in any desired position ; 
a lino led diagonally from the bow or stern of a vos»:gI 
to some point upqn the wharf to which she is moored. 

Air spring. Boiling spring, etc. Bee under Air, Boil- 
ing, etc. — Bprlng back (Bookbinding), a back with a 
curved piece of thin sheet iron or of stiff pasteboard 
fostenea to the inside, the effect of which is to make the 
leaves of a book thus bound ^ a ledger or other account 
or blank book) spring up and lie flat. — Spring balance, a 
contrivance for measuring weight or force by the elas- 
ticity of a spiral spring m steel. — Spring beam, a beam 
that supports the side of a paddle box. See Paddle 
beam, under Paddle, n. — Bprlng beauty, (a) Ifiot.) Any 
plant of tho genus Claptoma, delicate herbs with some- 
what fleshy leaveB and pretty blossoms, appearing in 
springtime, (b) (Zool.) A snioil, elegant American but- 
terfly (Erora Ixta) which appears in spring. The lilnd 
wings of the male are brown, borderea with deep blue ; 
those of the female are mostly blue. — Bprlng bad, a mat- 
tress. under bed, or bed bottom, In which springs, oh of 
metal, are employed to grive the required elasticity. ~ 
Bprlng baetla (Zool.), a snapping beetle; an elater. - 
Bprlng box, the box or barrel in a watch, or other piece of 
mechanism, in which the spring is contained. — Bprlng ^ 
(Zool.). a caddicefly ; — so called because it appears in 
the spring. - Spring grass (Bot.), vernal grass. See under 



Vernal. — Spring gun, a firearm discharged by a 
I this is trodden upon or is otherwise moved. ~ 
(locomotive. Engines), one of the hooks which r 


when this .. . re s'' 

hook (locomotive. Engines), one of the hooks which fix 
I the driving-wheel spring to the frame. — Bprlng latch, a 
Milton. 1 latch that fastens with a spring. — Bprlng lock, a lock 


itse, finite, rude, tip, Um ; pitjr ; f<rod, fdbt ; out, oil ; cliair ; so ; sins, ink ; tben, tliin ; boN ; zh = x in azure. 
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tliat fastens witli a spring. — Spring mattrsu. a sprJof 
bed. — Spring of an arch. (Arch.) Bee Springing lint of 
an arch^ iinaer Speinoino. — Spri^ of pork, the lower 


p.'irt of a fore quarter, which is divided from the neck, 
end has the leg and loot without the shoulder. [Obs.] 

Sir, pray hand tho spring of pork to me. Gayton. 

- Spring pin (Locomotive Engines), u« iron rod fitted be- 
the springs and the axle boxes, to sustain and 
i I'gulate the pressure on the axles. ~ Spring rye, a kind 
of rye sown In the spring ; — in distinction from nHnler 
rye, sown in autumn. Spring stay (JVaut.), a preventer 
stay, to assist tlie regular ouo. Ji. //. Dana. Jr. — Spring 
tide, the tide wiiich happens at, or soon after, the new 
and the full moon, and which rises higher tlian common 

tides. See Tidk. Spring wagon, a wagon in which springs 

are interposed between the body and the axles to form 
elastic supports. — ^rlng wheat, any kind of wheat sown 
in distmi ‘ ' 


in the spring ; 
is sown in autumn. 


Istinction from winter wheal, which 


Spilng'al (sprTug'rtl), ) n. [Scot, springald, spring- 
Sprlng^ald (sprlng'ald), 5 el, fr, Scot. & K. spring.^ 
Bprtog'all (spring'al), ) An active, springv young 
man. [C>6«.] ‘‘There came two springals of full ten- 
der years.” Spenser. 

•lOBSph, when ho was sold to Potlphar, that great man, wiw 
a lair young npruujalL LoHoirt . 

Sprlnx^al, n. [OF. espringnle ; of Teutonic origin, 
akin to E. spring.'] An ancient military engine for cast- 
ing stones and arrows by moans of a spring. 

Bpflngnboara' (-bCrdO, n. An elastic board, secured 
at the ends, or at one eua, often by elastic sujiports, used 
in performing feats of agility or in exercising. 

II Springnbok^ (-bfikO, l n. [1>. springbok ; springen 
Bpxtog^UOk^ (-btikO, i to spring, leap -f l*ok a he- 
goat, buck.l (Zobl.) A South African ga- 
aelle {GnzeMa euchorc) noted for its grace- 
1 u 1 for m and 
swiftness, and 
for its peculiar 
habit of spring- 
ing lightly and 
suddenly into 
tho air. It has 
a wlute dorsal 
stripe, expand- 
ing into a broad 
patch of white 
on the rump 
and tail. Called 
:ilHO springer, 

[Written also 
springboc, and springboek.] 

Springe (sprTnj), n. [From Spring, t’. i.: cf. G. 
.^prenkel, Prov. E. A noose fastoned to an elas- 

tic body, and drawn close with a sudden spring, whereby 
it catches a bird or other animal ; a gin ; a snare. 

Ar a woodcock to mine own sjmttge. Slink. 

Springe, V. t. To catcli in a springe ; to insnare. [7v.] 
Sprlng'e (sprTng'e or spring), v. t. [OK. sprengeu. 
See Bpeinkle.] To sprinkle ; to scatter. [06 a.] 
lie would sowen some difhculty, 

Or spriwjm cockle in our cleuiie corn. Chaucei-, 

Springier (spring's! ), n. 1. One who, or that whicli, 
springs ; spocifically, one who rouses game. 

2. A young plant. [06^.] Evelyn, 

3. (Arch.) (a) The Impost, or point at which an arch 
rests upon its support, and from which it seems to spring. 
Hence : (b) Tho bottom stone of an arch, which lies on 
the impost. Tho skew back is one form of springer, 
(r) Tho rib of a groined vault, as lioiug the solid abut- 
ment for each section of vaulting. 

^ {Zoul.) The grampus. 



Springbok. 


a horse. Bee STniNOHALT. Shak, 

Springlieail^ (-hSdO, «• A formtain or source. 

SprlngT-neSB (-T-n6s), «. The state or quality of 
being springy. Boyle. 

Sprlng'mg, n. 1. The not or process of one who, or 
that which, springs. 

2. Growth ; increase ; also, that which springs up ; a 
shoot ; a plant. 

Thou blcssogt the springing Ihercrif. ps. Ixy. 10. 

SprlnriRg has of an arch (Arch.), the horizontal line 
drawn through the junction of tho vertical face of tlm 
impost with the curve of the intrados ; — called also 
spring of an arch. 

SpiiA'glO (spplp'g’l), n. A springe. \Prov. Eng.] 

Spring^let (sprlng'lut), n. A little spring. 

But yet from out the little hill 

Oozes the sluudur springkt Rtill. Sir 7F. Scott. 

Spxlng'tkll^ (-tSK), n. (Zool.) Anyone of numerous 
species of small apterous insects 
belonging to tho order Thysnnura. 

Tlioy have two elastic caudal sty- 
lets which cun be bent under tho 
abdomen and then suddenly ex- 
tended like a spring, thus enabling ^ 
them to leap to a considerable dis- V 
tance. Bee Collkmbola, and I’o- ^ 
nuRA. 

Sprtng'tlde' (-tldO, n. The time 
cf spring; sprlngtlmo. Thomson. 

Spring-time' (-timO, n. The 
seaM>ii of spring ; springtide. 

Spdng'y (-y ), a. [ C ompar. 

Sphinoier (-I-8r) ; ivperl. Bpring- 
lEftT.l [From BratNo.] 1. Ro- 
aembling, having the qualities of, 
or portainlng to, a spring ; elastic ; Snringtall {Degetria 
a,, JipWnpy aW ; a ,prti,gy .tap. Vi".'*.' 

Though her little frame was Rlight, It Much enlarged. 

Wiii firm and Sir W. Scott. 



2 . Abounding with springs or fountains ; wet ; spongy ; 
as, springy land. 

Sprln'kle (sprln'k’l), v. t. {imp. & p. p. Bprinkled 
(-k’ldl ; p. sT rb. n. Sprinklino (-kllng).J [OE. 
sprenkclen, iroq. of sprejigen to sprinkle, to scatter, AH. 
t^prengan, properly, to make to spring, causative of sprin- 
gan to i^ring; akin to D. sprenkclen to sprinkle, G. 
spresigen. See Spiurg, t*. i., and cf. Sprent.] 1. To 
scatter in small drops or particles, as water, seed, etc. 

2. To scatter on ; to disperse Homething over in small 
drops or particles; to besprinkle; as, to sprinkle the 
earth with water ; to sprinkle a door witli sand. 

3. To baptise by the applioatiou of a few drops, or 
a email quantity, of water ; hence, to cleanse ; to purify. 
Having our hearts sprinkled from an evil couacience. licb. x. 22. 

Sprln'kle, v. i. 1. To scatter a liquid, or any fine 
substance, so that it may fall in particles. 

And the prient shall . . . sprinkle of tho oil with his flngrr 
seven times before the Lord. Lev. xiv. Jii. 

2. To rain moderately, or with scattered drops falling 
now and then ; as, it sprinkles. 

3. To fly or be scattered in small drops or particles. 

Spiln'ldB, n. 1. A small quantity scattered, or 

sparsely distributed ; a sprinkling. 

2. A utensil for sprinkling ; a sprinkler. [G6.9.] 

Sprin'kler (-klSr), n. 1. One who Hj)rinkleB. 

2. An instrument or vessel used in spriukling ; spe- 
clfioally, a watering pot. 

Sprln'kling (-kllng), n. 1. The act of one who, or 
that which, sprinkles. 

Baptism may well enough be performed by sprinkling or 
effusion of water. Aylijfe. 

2. A small <]|uantity falling in distinct drops or parti- 
cles ; as, a sprinkling of rain or snow. 

3. Hence, a moderate number or quantity distributed 
like separate drops, or as if scattered like drops. Craik. 

Sprint (sprint), v. i. [imp. & p.p. Sprinted; 2^. pr. 
& VO. n. Sprinting.] [Cf. SpriAit.] To run very rap- 
idly ; to run at full speed. 


A niniior [iu a quarter-mile 
the whole way. 


race] should be able to sprint 
Lnci/c. Lrit. 


Sprint, n. The act of sprinting ; a run of a short dis- 
tance at full speed. 

Sprint raca, a foot race at the highest running speed 
usually limited to distances under a quarter of a mile. 

Spiint'er (-3r), n. One who sprints ; one who runs in 
sprint races ; as, a champion sprinter. 

Sprit (sprit), V. t. [Akin to G. .ipntzen, spriitzen. Seo 
Sprit, v. ».] To throw out with force from a narrow ori- 
fice ; to eject ; to sjmrt out. [06.9.] Sir T. Brmrne. 

Sprit, t;. 4. [AS. spryttan to sprout, bud. See Sprout, 
V. i,, and cf. Spurt, v. L, Sprit a spar.] To sprout ; to 
bud ; to gorminate, txa barley steeped for malt. 

Sprit, n. A shoot : a sprout. I 06 a-.] Mortimer. 

Spritt n. [OE. spret, AS. spreot a sjirit, spear ; akin 
to D, spriel, and E. .^jyrout, sprit, v. t. & i. See Sprout, 
V. <.] (A'aut.) A small boom, i)olo, or spar, which crosses 
the sail of a boat diagonally from the mast to the upper 
aftmost comer, which It is used to t!xtend and elevate. 

Sprite (sprit), n. [OE. sprit, F. esprit, fr. L. spiritus. 
See Spirit, and cf. Sprightly.] 1. A spirit ; a soul ; a 
shade ; also, an apparition. See Speight. 

Gaping graves received the wandering, guilty t^prife. Dnjdcn. 

2. An olf ; n fairy ; a goblin. 

3. {Zool.) The green woodpecker, or yaffle. 

Sprite'lul (-fyl), a., Sprltelnl-ly, adv., Sprite'U- 

nOBI (-ll-n6s), w., Sprlte-ly, etc. See SraiQHTiruL, 
SPRIOHTFULLY, SPBIQHTLINESS, SPEIOHTLY, CtC. 

Sprit'Ball (sprlt'sSl; among seamm sprTt's’I), «. 
(Naut.) (a) A sail extended by a sitrit. (6) A sail for- 
merly hung undor the bowsprit, from the spritsail yard, 

Sprook-et wheel' (sprSk'Ct hwSlO- [Etymology of 
sprocket is uncertain.] {Mach.) Same ns Chain wheel. 

Sprod (sprSd), n. [Cf. Gael. & Ir. hrndan a salmon.] 
{Zool.) A salmon in Its second year. {Prov. Eng.] 


Spronr (sprSng), obs 
Sprout (sprout), v. 


obs. imp, of Spring. Sprung. 


p. SraoirrED ; 

pr. ~& vb. n. Sprouting.] fOE. sprouten, spruten ; akin 
to OFries. sprhta, AS. spredtan, b. sjnniten, G. .sprie.'i- 
.sen, 8w. spruta to squirt, to spout. Cf. Sprit, v. t. & 
t.. Sprit a spar. Spout, v. t.. Spurt.] 1. To shoot, as 
tho seed of a plant ; to germinate ; to push out new 
shoots ; hence, to grow like shoots of plants. 

2. To shoot into ramifications. {Obs.] Bacon. 

Sprout, V. t. 1. To cause to 
sprout ; as, the rain will sprout 
the seed. 

2. To deprive of sprouts ; as, 
to sprout potatoes. 

Sprout, n. [Cf. AS. sprote a 
sprout, sprig ; akin to Icel. .spro~ 
ti, G. .'iprosse. See Sprout, v. t.] 

1. The shoot of a plant ; a 
shoot from the seed, from the 
stump, or from tho root or tu- 
ber, of a plant or tree ; more 
rarely, a shoot from the stem of 
a plant, or the end of a branch. 

2. pi. Y oung coleworts ; Brus- 
sels sf)routs. Johnson. 

BnuieU sprouts. {Hot.) See 
under Brussels. 

Spruce (sprqs), n. [OE. 

Spruce or Pruse, Prussia, Prus- 
sian. So named because it was 
first kr iwn os a native of Prus- 
sia, or because its sprouts were 
used for making spruce beer. Cf. 

Spruce beer, below, Spruce, «.] 

1. {Bot.) Any coniferous tree 
of the genus Picea, as the Nor- 
way spruce (/’. excebsa), and the white and black spruces 



Norway Hpnice (Pieca 
ercehn ). 


of America {P. alba and P. riipra), besides several others 
in the far Northwest. See PXORA. 

2. The wood or timber of the spruce tree. 

3. Prussia leather ; pruce. [Om.] 

.S)iruce, a sort of leatlier corruptly so called for Prussia 
leather, E. Phillips. 

Douglas spruce (Bot.), a valuable timber tree {Pseu^ 
tsiuja Douglasii) of Northwestern America. — Bsssnes of 
tide 



Spruce Partridge (Dendragcy- 
pus Canadensis), Male. 


- spruce (Bot.), a n^oeful 

;!oniferou8 tree (Tsuga Canadensis) of North America. 
Its timber i.s valuable, and the bark is largely used in 
tanning leather. — Bpruc® besr. [G. sprossenbier: spi'osse 
sprout, shoot lakin to E. sttrout, n.) 4- bier beer. The word 
was changed into sjmice beer because the beer came from 
Prussia (OE. Spruce), or because it was made from the 
sprouts of the spmee. See Sprout, n., Beer, and of. 
Spruce, n.] A kind of beer which is tinctured or flavored 
with spruce, either by means of tho extract or by decoc- 
tion, — Spruce grouse. (Zool.) Same as Spruce partridge, 
below. ■' Spruce leather. See Spruce, n., a. — Spruo* par- 
tridge (Zool.), a handsome 
American groTise (JJendra- 
gapus Canadensis) found in 
Canada and the Northern 
United States ; — called also 
Canada grouse. 

Spruce (8prus),G. {Corn- 
par. Spruceu (sprij ' s8r) ; 
superl. Sprucest (-sSst).] 

[Perhaps fr. spruce a sort of 
leather from Prussia, which 
was an article of finery. See 
Spruce, 7v.] 1. Neat, with- 
out elegance or dignity ; — 
formerly applied to things 
w 1th a serious meaning ; 
now chiefly applied to per- 
Hous. ” Neat and spruce 
array.” Bemedy of Lm^e, 

2. Sprightly ; dashing. 

[06a,] ‘‘Now', my .ypruce 

companions.” Shak. 

He is BO Hprucc that he can 
never be genteel, Tatlcr. 

Syn. — Finical ; neat : trim. See Finical. 

— Spmce'ly, udv. — Spruoe'ness, n. 

Spruce, V. t. {imp. ikp. p. Spruced (eprpst); p. pr. 
S’ vb. n. SriiuciNG (sprq'sTiigh] To dress with anected 
neatness ; to trim ; to make sja’iice. 

Spruce, V, i. To dress one’s self with affected neat- 
ness ; as, to spruce up. 

Sprue (eprn), n. [F.tjTuol, uncertain.] 1. {Found- 
ing) {a.) Strictly, the liolo through wliich melted metal 
is poured into the gate, and thence into the mold. (6) 
The w'aste i)looo of metal cast in this hole ; hence, dross. 

2. {Me,d.) Same as Sprew. 

Sprag (sprlig), V. t. [Cf. Prov. E. siirug up to dress 
neatly, .iprag to prop, a., lively.] To make sumrt. [G6s.] 

Sprung (sprllng), imp. & p. p. of Spring. 

Sprung, a. {A'aut.) Said of i 
cra(’Kcd or strained. 

Sprunt (sprilnt), 1 ’. i. [Cf. Sprout, v. i.] To spring 
up ; to germinate ; to spring forward or outward. [G6 a.] 

To sprunt up, to draw one’s self up suddenly, as in an- 
ger or defiance ; to bristle up. [Local, U. A'.] 

Sprunt, n. 1. Anything short ami stiff. [06 a.] 

2. A leap ; a spring. [06.v. or Prov. P^ng.] 

3. A steep ascent in a road. {Prov. Eng,] 

Sprunt, o. Active ; lively ; vigorous. [0 /m-.] Kersey. 

Sprunt'ly, adv. in a sprunt manner ; smartly ; vig- 
orously ; youtlifullv. [06.S-.] B. Jon. son. 

Spry (sprl), a. {Cornpnr. Sprier or Sprykr (-er] ; .su- 
perl. Spriest or Spryest.] [Cf. dial. 8w. sprygg lively, 
skittish, and E. Having great power of leaping 

or running; nimble ; active. S. A Local Pfig.] 

She Ir ns sprif ns n cricket. 5. Judd (Margaret). 
If I 'ni iH>t HO large ns you, 

Von an* not so Brnnll iik 1, 

And not hulf bo »pry. Emerson. 

Spud (ftpficl), n. [Cf, Dan. spyd a spear.] 1. A 
sharp, narrow spade, usually with a long handle, used by 
farmers for digging up large-rooted weeds; a similarly 
shaped implement used for various purposes. 

My spud thcBi* tiettles from the atone cnij part. Sunft. 

2. A dagger. [06.9.] Holland. 

3. Anything short and tliick ; specifically, a piece of 
dough boiled iu fat. {Local, [\ S.] 

Bpuo (sim), V. t. A i. See Spew. 

Spnil'Zie (spRl'zI or -yl), n. See Spulzie. 

Bpuke (spuk), n. Set! Spook. 

SpuHer (sptil'ler), n. [For spooler.] [See SPOOL.] 
One employed to inspect yarn, to see that it is well spun, 
and fit for the loom. [Prov. Eng.] 

Spul'zie (-zl or -yl), 71 . [Cf. Spoil.] Plunder, or 
booty. [Written filso spuUzie, and spulye.] Sir W. Scott. 

Spume (s])um), 71, [L. spuma. Cf. Pumice, Spoom.] 

Frothy matter raised on liquids by boiling, offerveaceuce, 
or agitation ; froth ; foam ; scum. 

Matorliili; dark and crude, 

Of Bplrltous ami fiery spume, Milton. 


a spar that has been 


Sp 


ne, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Spumed 


(spumdl ; p. pr. 
froth ; to foam. 


& rl. n. Spuming.] fu. sjmniare.] To 

Spume'OUS (-tiH), G. Spumous. [Ohs.] Dr. IL More. 

Spu-mes'oence (spd-mes'Hms), n. [Bee Bpdmesoent.] 
The state of being foamy ; frothiness. 

SpU-mea'cent (-sent), a. [L. spumeseens, p. pr. of 
sjmmescere to grow foamy, from spmia foam.] Kesem- 
bling froth or foam ; foaming. 

Spum'id (spum'Id), a. [L. spumidus.] Spumous; 
frothy. [G6 a.j 

Spu-mif'er-OUl (apfi-mlf-Sr-tis), a. [L. spumifer ; 
spuma foam -\-ferre to bear.] Producing foam. 

Spum'l-netS (spurn'I-nSs), n. The quality or condi- 
tion of being spumy ; spumescence. 
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SPUMOUS 

'OHS (spumHii), ) a. [L. epumoins^ fr. spnma 

Isuomy (spuin'^), f foam : cf, F, ^umeux.j Con- 
lUBtmg of, conUinlug, or covered with, froth, ecum, or 
foam ; frothy ; foamy. 

The tipumous and florid state of the blood. 

The spumjf waves proclaim tl»o watery war. Dryilen, 

Spun (apllu), imp. & p. p. of Spin. 

Spun bay, hay twiated into ropes for convenient car- 
riage, as on a military expedition. — Span sUk, a olieap 
article produced from lloss, or short-flbered, broken, and 
M-aate silk, carded and spun, in distinction from the long 
hlaments wound from the cocoon. It Ik often mixed with 
cotton. — Span yam (JVV/t//.), a line formed of two or more 
roi>e-yaruh loosely twisted. 

Spnnse (spfinj), n. A sponge. [Oiw.] 

Spunk (spank), n. [Gael, sponff^ or Ir. spono^ tinder, 
epouge ; cf. A'8. sponge a M)onM (L. spongia)^ spUn 
a chip. Cf. Sponok, Punk.] [written also sponA*.] 

1. Wood that readily takes Are ; toucliwood ; also, a 

kind of tinder made from a species of fuD(ms ; punk ; 
amadou. Sir T. Browne. 

2. An inflammable temper; spirit; mottle; pluck; 
as, a man of spunk. [Colloq.'] 

A iawlesa and dangerous set, men of spunk, and spirit, and 
power, both of mind and body. Pro/'. Wihou. 

Spunk'y (‘5)» a. \jOompar. Spunkier (-Y-8r) ; superl. 
SpuNKiEaT.] Full of spunk ; quick ; spirited. IColloq.'] 

Spur (spur), n. [See Sparrow.] {Zo6l.) {a) A si)ar- 
row. [/S’cof.] (6) A tern. [Pror. Eng.'\ 

Spur, n, [OE. spure^ spore., AS. spura^ spora; akin to 

D. spoor^ O. spotTif OHG. .fporoy Icel. . 

.*pori, Dan. spore, Sw. sporre, and 

to AS. spar a trace, footstep, spy^ 
ria7i to trace, track, examine, and 

E. spurn. V171. Cf. Spaehow, tf* 

Spbrr, Spoor, Spurn.] 1. An im- 

plemont secured to tlie heel, or abovo r \ ^ 

the heel, of a horseman, to urge the y *»i**^ 

liorae by It. preMure. Modem .purs g „ 

have a small wheel, or rowel, with 

short points. Spurs were the badge of Icnightliood. 

And on her feet a pair of sjturg large. Chaucer. 

2. That which goads to action ; an incitoment. 

Fame ia the spur that tlie clear spirit doth raise 
(/That last inlirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delight* mid live laborious days. JUilton. 

3. Something tliat projects ; a snag. 

4. One of the largo or principal roots of a tree. Shdk. 

6 . (JZo'ol.) Any stiff, sharp spine, as on tho wings and 

logs of certain birds, on the legs of insects, etc. ; espe- 
cially, the spine on a cock’s leg. 

6 . A mountain tliat shoots from any other mountain, 
or range of mountains, and extends to some distance in 
n lateral direction, or at right angles. 

7. A spiked iron worn by seamen upon the bottom of 
the boot, to enable them to stand upon tho carcass of a 
wlmle, to strip off the blubber. 

8 . (Carp.) A br.ace strengthening a post and some 
connected part, as a rafter or crosabcam ; a strut. 

9. (Arch.) (a) The short wooden buttress of a post. 
(b) A projection from tiie round base of a column, occu- 
pyiug the angle of a square plinth upon which the base 
rests, or bringing the bottom bed of the base to a nearly 
square form. It Is generally carved in leafage. 

10. (Boi.) (a) Any projecting append- 
age of a flower looking like a spur. Gray. 

(b) Ergotized rye or other grain. [i?.J 

11. (Fort.) A wall that crosses a part 
of a rampart and joins to an inner wall. 

12. (Shipbuilding) («) A piece of tim- 

ber flxed on the bilge ways before launch- 
ing, having the unpor ends bolted to the 
vessel’s side, (h) A curved piece of g.,uj. io(a). 
tiuibOT serving as a half beam to sup- ’ 

port the deck where a w-hole beam can not be placed. 

Spur fowl (Zoul.), any one of several species of Asiatic 
gallinaceous birds of the genus Oallojteraix, allied to the 
mngle fowl. The males have two or more spurs on each 
leg, — Spur gear (Mach.), a cogwheel having teeth which 
project radially and stand parallel to 
the axis : a spur wheel. — Spur gear- 
ing, gearing in whicli spur gears are 
used. Bee under Gbartno. — Spur pep- 
per. (Hot.) Bee tho Note under Cap- 
sicum. — Spur wheel. Same ns Spur 
gear, above. 

{tour, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Spurred 
(spQriD ; p. pr. & vb. n. Spuurino.] » 

1. To prick with spurs ; to incite 
to a more hasty pace; to urge or 
goad ; as, to spur a horse, 

2. To urge or encourage to action, 
or to a more vigorous pursuit of an object ; to incite ; to 
Btimulato ; to instigate ; to impel ; to drive. 

Love will not be spurred to what it loathes. Sfiak. 

3. To put spurs on ; as, a spuri'ed boot, 

SpUTf V. i. To spur on one’s horse ; to travel with 
great expedition ; to hasten; hence, to press forward in 
any pursuit. “ Now spurs the lated traveler. ” Shak. 

The Parthians ahnll be there, 

And, spurriiiQ from the fight, confess their fenr. Dn/dm. 

The roads leading to tho capital wero covered with multi- 
tudes of yeomen, spunnng hard to Westminster. Macovlivi. 
Borne bold men, ... by spurring on, refine themselves, (irev. 

(-ffftlO» w. A place galled or excoriated by 
ig of the i^ur. 

wound with a spur. 

SpnrfP [Etymol. uncertain.] To emit 

foam ; to froth ; — said of tlie omission of yeast from beer 
in course of fermentation. [OAt,] W. Cartright. 

Spurge* n* [OF. espurge, F. Spurge, from OF, es- 
purgier to purw, L. expurgare. Bee Expurgate, 
PuRGB.] (i?of.) Any plant of the genus Euphorbia. Bee 
EUPnOHBlA. 

Spurge flax, an evergreen shrub (Dop/itur Gntdii/m) with 




Spur Gear. 
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crowded narrow leaves. It Is a native of Southeni Europe. 
-- BpuM® laural, a European shrub (Daphne Lmireola) 
wltli oblong evergreen leaves. — Bpnrgs nettls. See uu- 
der N BTTLB. — Spurge olive, on evergreen slirub (Daphne 
oltoiaes) found in the Mediterranean region. 

Spurge'WOrt^ (apdrj'wflrt'), n, (Bot.) Any euphor- 
biaoeous plant. Lindley. 

SpnrfginK (spflr'jTng), n. [Bee 2d BpurgbJ A puV- 
giug. [06 j.] B. Jonsvn. 

Spn'rl-OUB (spu'rT-Bs), a. [L. spurius.l 1. Not 
proceeding from the true source, or from the source pre- 
teudod ; not genuine ; counterfeit ; false ; adulterate. 

2. Not legitimate ; bastard ; as, spurious issue. 
“ Her spurious firstborn.” Milton. 

Spurious primary, or Spurious quill (Zo'ol.), tho first, or 
outer, primary quill when rudimentary or much reduced 
in si/e, as iu certain singing birds. — Spurious wing (Zo~ 
oL), the bastard wing, or alula. 

Sy M. — Counterfeit ; false ; adulterate ; supposititious ; 
notitious ; bastard. 

— SpuTl-oiui-ly. adv. — Spu^rl-ons-ness, n. 

SplU/lSM (spQr'lSs), a. Having no spurs. 

Spur'UllK (-Itiig), 71. [Bee Sparling.] (ZooI.) A 
tern. [_Obs. or Prov. JCng.^ Tusaer. 

Spiir'llng-lins^ (-mv), ». [Cl. Prov. E. spurting the 
rut of a wheel, a cart rut, AS. spot a track, trace, E. 
spoor, Scot, spui'l to sprawl.] (Naut.) Tiie line which 
forms the communication between the steering wheel 
and tho telltale. 

Spam (spflrii), V. i. [imp. <Sr p. p. Spurned (spfirnd) ; 
p. pr. &L vb. n. Bpvrning.J [OE. spurnen to kick 
against, to stumble over, AB. .spuman to kick, offend ; 
akin to spura spur, OS. & OHG. spuman to kick, Icel. 
spyrna, L. .’ipernet'e to despise, Skr. sphur to jerk, to 
push. V17l. See Spur.] 1. To drive back or away, 
08 with the foot ; to kick. 

[The bird] wltli hi.s foot will e/mnt adown his cup. Chaucer. 

1 spurn thee like a cur out of my way. Shak . 
2. To reject with disdain ; to scorn to receive or ac- 
cept ; to treat with contempt. 

Wliftt safe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, 1 disdain anti apum. Shak. 
Domestics will pay a more cheerful service when they find 
theniBeivcs not spurned because fortune has laid them at tln ir 
master’s feet. Locit. 

Spurn, V. i. 1. To kick or toss up the heels. 

The miller spumed ot u stone. Chaucer. 

The drunken chairman iu the kcmiel spurns. (lay. 
2. To manifest disdain in rejecting anything ; to make 
contemptuous opposition or resistance. 

Nay, more, to spurn at your most royol iinogc. .Shak:. 
Spurn, n. 1. A kick; a blow with the foot. [/?.] 

^Vhat dtffonso can properly be used in such a dcsplcaVdo on- 
counter as this but citlier tlie slap or the spurn 1 JUilton. 

2. Disdainful rejection ; contemptuous treatment. 

The insolence of oflflce, and the spwr«* 

That patient merit of the unwortliy takes. Shak. 

3. (Mining) A body of coal left to sustain an over- 
hanging mass. 

Spum'er (-Sr), n. One who spurns. 

Spurn'- wa'ter (-wft/tSr), n. (Faut.) A channel at 
the end of a deck to restrain the water. 

Spurred (spfird), a. 1. Wearing spurs; furnished 
wltli a ^ur or spurs ; having shoots like spurs. 

2. Affected with spur, or ergot ; as, spurred rye. 
Spurred corolla (Boi.), a corolla in which there are one 
or more petals with a spur. 

Spur'rsr (spOr'rer), n. One who spurs. 

Spur^rey (spBr'ry), n. (Bot.) Bee Spurby. 

Spur'ri-er (spQr'rl-Sr), n. One whose CKiCupation is 
to make spurs. B. Jonson. “Tlio saddlers and spttr- 
riers would be ruined by tliousands.” Macaulay. 

Spnr'-roy'al (spdr'rol'ol), n. A gold coin, first made 
in the reign of Edward Iv., having a star on the re- 
verse resembling tho rowel of a spur. In the reigns of 
Kiizabeth and of James 1., its value was fifteen shillings. 
[Written also spur-rial, and spur-ryal.'\ 

Spur'xy (spor'rj^), n. [D. or OF. spurrie ; cf. 0. 
spergcl, NL. .spergtUa.'] (Bot.) An annual herb (Sper- 
gula arvensis) with whorled fllifonn leaves, sometimes 
grown in Europe for fodder. [Written also spuri'ey."] 
Sand sjrarry (Bot.)j any low herb of Uie genus Lejngo- 
num, mostly found m sandy places. 

Spur'-Bbell^ (spflr'sliSl'), n. (Zodl.) Any one of sev- 
eral species of handsome marine gastropod shells of tlie 
genus Trochus, or Jmperotor. The Bhell is conical, with 
the margin toothed somewhat like tho rowel of a spur. 

Spurt (spflrt), V. i. [Written also .spirt, and originally 
tho same word ns .vpri'/; OE. .sprutten to sprout, AS. 
spryttan. See Sprit, v. i.. Sprout, v. f.] To gush or 
issiie suddenly or violently ont iu a stream, os liquor 
from a cask ; to rush from a confined place in a small 
stream or jot ; to spirt. 

Thu» the email jet, which hasty hands unlock, 

Spurts in the gardener’s eyes who turns tho cock. Pope. 
Spuit, V. t. To throw out, as a liquid. In a stream or 
jet ; to drive or force out with violence, as a liquid from 
a piiie or small orifice ; as, to spurt water from the mouth. 

Spnrtj n. 1. A sudden or violent ejection or gushing 
of a liquid, ns of water from a tube, orifice, or other con- 
fined place, or of blood from a wound ; n jet ; a spirt. 

2. A shoot ; a bud. [OA?.] Holland. 

3. Fig. : A sudden outbreak ; as, a spurt of Jealousy. 
Spurt gTMB (Bot.), a rush fit for basket work. Dr. Prior. 
Spurt (spfirt), n. [Cf. Icel. sprettr a spurt, spring, 

run, spretta to spirt, spring.] A sudden and energetic 
effort, as in an emergency ; on increased exertion for a 
brief space. 

Tho long, steody sweep of tho so-cnlled “ paddle ” tried him 
almost aa much as tho birothleoa strain of the spurt. T. Hughes. 

Spurt, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Spurted ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
Spurting.] To make a sudden and violent exertion, 
as in an emergency. 


SQUABBISH 


(spfir't’l), V. t. [Freq. of spuTt.’\ To sjmrt 
n a scattering luauiier. [Ob 

Spur'way' (opfiriwa'i, n. [^v. 


or slioot in a scattering luauiIer. [ObsA " Drayton. 
^ spoor a track, 


trace (AS. spar) 4* W’OU.j A bridle path. [B.’l 
Spnr'-winged' (-w\«gdO, a. (Zodl.) Having 
more spurs on tlin bend of the wings. 


the wing, as tlie Gambo goose (7\ O'nmbcn.sis) and the 
Egyptian, or Nile, goose (Alojmehen Aigyptiaca). — Apur- 
wlngsd plover (Zodl.), an Old World plover (Uovlopterus 
spmosus) having a sliarp spur on the bend of tlie wing. 
It inhabits Northern Africa and tho adjacent parts of 
Asia and Europe. 

8put (split), 71. (Steam Boiler) An annular reenforce, 
to strengthen a place where a hole is made. 

Spu-ta'tlon (spiS-ttt'shfin), n. 1 L. sputare to spit, v. 
intous. fr. spuere to spit : cf. F. sputation.^ The act of 
spitting; expectoration. Jlaixey. 

Bpu'ta-tiV0 (spu'tA-tlv), a. Inclined to spit ; spitting 
much. Sir H. Wot ton. 

Spute (sput), V. t. [Abbrev. from dispute.'] To dis- 
pute ; to discuss. [OAs.] Wyclif. 

Spnt'ter (spfit'ter), t>. t. [imp. & p.p. Sputtered 
(- t8rd) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Spuitering.] [From the root 
of spout or spit to eject from tho mouth. Cf. Si-lutter.] 

1. To spit, or to emit saliva from tho mouth iu small, 
scattered portions, as in rapid speaking. 

2. To utter words ha^-tily and ludistlnctly ; to speak 
so rapidly ns to emit saliva. 

They could ncitlior oi them speak their rage, and so fell a 
sputtering at one anotlier, like two rousting applet. Congreve. 

3. To tlirow out anything, as little Jets ot steam, with 
a noise like that made by one sputtering. 

Like tho green wood . . . sputtering in the flame. Dryden. 

Spnt'ter, v. t. To spit out hastily by quick, succcs- 
sivo efforts, with a spluttering sound ; to utter hastily 
and confusedly, without control over tho organa of speech. 

In tho midst of caroEBCS, and without the least protended in- 
cifi inent, to sputter out the basest accusations. Swi/t. 

Spnt'ter, n. ‘Moist matter thrown out in small de- 
tached partiides ; also, confused and hasty speech. 

Sput'ter-er (-Sr), One who sputters. 

II Bpu'tuin (spu'tllm), 71. ; pi. Sputa (-ti). [L., from 
.7;mrrc, to spit. j That which is expectorated; 

a saliva! discharge ; spittle ; saliva. 

Spy (Hpi)* *’• [imp. & p. p. Spied (spld) ; p. pr. & 
rb. n. Spying.] I.OE. sjficn, espiert, OF. espier, F. 
djrier, OHG. .\pehdii, G. .sj/diten ; akin to L. specere to 
se(^, Bkr. .-fpof. V169. Cf. Espy, v. t.. Aspect, Aus- 
pice, Circumspect, Conspicuous, Despise, Frontispiece, 
Inspect, Prospect, Hespite, Scope, Specimen, Bpectacle, 
Specter, Speculate, Spick, Spite, Suspicion.] 1. To 
gain sight of ; to discover at a distance, or in a state of 
concealment ; to espy ; to see. 

One, in reading, akipptd over all aentencca where he ^ied a 
note of admiration. Su'(/t' 

2. To discover by close search or examination. 

Look about with your eyes ; spy what things are to bo re- 
formed iu the church of Liiglaiid. Latimer. 

3. To explore ; to view, inspect, and oxamine secretly, 
as a country ; — usually witli out. 

Moses sent to spy out Juazer, and they took tlio villages 
thereof. Aum. xxi. Xt. 

Spy, f. t. To aearcli narrowly ; to scnitlnizo. 

It i» my nature’s plague 

To ffpv into nhiutca. Shak. 

Spy, 71. ; pi. Spies (splz). [See Spy, r., and cf. Espy, 
7t.] 1. One who keeps a constant watch of the conduct 

of others. “These wretched spies of wit.” Dryden. 

2. (MU.) A person sent secretly into an enemy’s camp, 
territory, or fortifications, to inspect his works, ascertain 
his strength, movements, or designs, and to communicate 
such Intelligence to tho proper officer. 

Spy money, money paid to a spy; the reward for pri- 
vate or secret intelligence regarding the enemy, — Spy 
Wsdnesday (Eccl.), the Wednesday immediately preced- 
ing the festival of Easter ; — so called in allusion to the 
betrayal of Christ by Judas Iscariot. 

Syn. — Bee Emissary, and Scour. 

Spy 'boat' (-b6t'), n. A boat sent to make discover- 
ies and bring intelligeuce. Arbuihnot. 

Bpy'glaas' (-glAs'), ti. a small telescope for view- 
ing distant terrestrial objects. 

Bpy'Uun (-Tz’m), ti. Act or business of spying, [i?.] 
Bpy'naco (spi'nfta ; 48), \ n. (FatU.) Bee Finnacr, n., 

Spyno (spin), 1 1 (a). 

Squab (wwBb), a, [Cf. dial. 8w. s^abb a soft and 
fat body, sqvabba a fat woman, Icel. kvap jelly, jelly- 
like things, and £. quab.] 1. Fat ; thick ; plump ; bulky. 

Nor the squab daughter nor the wife were nice. Betterton. 

2. Unfledged ; unfeathered ; as, a squab pigeon. King. 

Squab, n. 1. (Zodl.) A nestling of a pigeon or other 
similar bird, esp. when very fat and not fully fledged. 

2. A |>erson of a sliort, fat figure. 

Gorgonloua situ abdominous and wan, 

l.iko a fat squab upon a Chinese fan. Coxeper. 

3. A thickly stuffed cushion ; especially, one used for 
tho sent of a sofa, couch, or chair ; also, a sofa. 

Punching the squab of chairs and sofas. Dickens. 

On her largo aq^iah you find her spread. rope. 

Squab, adv. [Cf. dlnl. Sw. sqvapp, a word imitative 
of a splash, and E. squab fat, unfledged.] Witli a heavy 
fall; plump. [Vulgar] 

The eagle took the tortoise up Into the olr, and dmpped him 
down, s< 7 uafi, upon a rock. L' Estrange. 

Squab, V. i. Tofall ulump ; to strike at one dash, or 
with a heavy stroke. [C)?>.v.] 

fik|ua-bash' (skwA-bSsl/), v. t. To crush ; to quash ; 
to squash. [Colloq. or Slang, Scot.] Sir W. Scott. 

l^uab'blah (skw5b'bTsh); a. Thick ; fat ; heavy. 




SQUABBLE 


BOlUlVble (akwSb'b’l), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Squab- 
wn (-b’ld) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Squabduno (-blTng).] [Cf. 
dial. Sw. skvabbel a dlapute, skvappa to chide.] 1. To 
coutend for superiority lu an unBeemly manner i to scuf- 
fle ; to struggle ; to wrangle ; to quarreL 

2. To debate peevishly ; to dispute. 

The iense of these propositions is very plain, though logi- 
cians miKht nqualHe. a wJiolo day whether they shouid rank 
them under negative or affimiative. /. Watu. 

8yn. — To dispute; contend; scufile; wrangle; quar- 
rel ; struggle. 

Squabble, V. t. (Print.) To disarrange, 00 that the 
letters or lines stand awry or are mixed and need care- 
ful readjustment ; — said of type tliat has lieen set up. 
Squabble, n. A scuffle ; a wrangle ; a brawl. 
SquabHller (-bl8r), n. One who squa’^.blcs ; u conten- 
tious person ; a brawler. 

Squab'by (-by)f a. Short and thick ; squabbish. 
SquaV-Hilliok' (-chlk^), n. (ZoU.) A young chicken 
before It is fully fledged. [Prov. En<j.^ 

Sqaao'OO (skwSk'kS), n. ; pi. Squaccos (-koz). (Zonl.) 
A heron (Ardta comata) found in Asia, Northern Africa, 
and Southern Kurope. 

SqtuUl (skwbd), n. [F. escouadf.y fr. Sp. escuadra^ or 
It. squadra^ (assumed) LL, exquadrare to square ; L. cr -f 
quadra a square. See Square.] 1. (Mil.) A small party 
of men assembled for drill, inspection, or other purposes. 

2. Hence, any small party. 

Squad, n. Sloppy mud. [Prov. Enq.] Tfunyson. 
Squad'ron (skwod'rQu), n. [F. excaUron., formerly 
also esquadron^ Sp. escuadrouy or It. squadrone. See 
Squad.] 1. Primarily, a square ; hence, a square bwly 
of troops; a body of troops drawn up in a square. LP-] 
Those half-rounding guards 

Just met, ond, closing, stood in tqundron joined. Milton. 

2. (Mil.) A body of cavalry comprising two companies 
or troops, and averaging from one hundred and twenty 
to two Imndred men. 

3 . (Naut.) A detachment of vessels employed on any 
particular service or station, under tljo command of the 
senior officer ; as, the North Atlantic Squadron. Tutfen. 

Flying squadron, a squadron of observation or practice, 
that cruises rapidly about from place to place. 

JJiim. Nav. Encyc. 

Sqnad'roned (skwSd'riind), a. Formed into Sf^nad- 
rons, or squares. [A'.] Mdfon. 

Squall (skwal), v. i. To throw sticks at cocks; to 
throw anything about awkwardly or irregularly. [J*rov. 
Enq."] Southey. 

Squai^mons (skwH'mfia), a. Squeamish. 

II Squa'U (skwa'Ii), n. pt. [NL., fr. L. squalu.'^ a kind 
of sea fish.] (Z06I.) The suborder of elxsmobranch fishes 
which comprises the sharks. 

Squalid (skw5PTd), a. [L. squalidu.s^ fr. squolrre to 
be foul or filthy,] Dirty through neglect ; foul ; filthy ; 
extremely dirty. 

Uncombed hia locks, nnd tquali/l his attire. Dry'lcn. 
Those sgualid dfus, which arc tlie reproucli of large capitals. 

Mara a lay, 

Squa-Ud^l-ty (skwA-lTdOr-ty), n. [L. sgualidilu.<!.] The 
quality or state of being squalid ; foulness ; flltliiuess. 
Squal^ld-ly (skw5PId-ly), adv. In a squalid manner. 
Sqnal^ld-neas, n. Quality or state of being squalid. 
Squall (skwftl), n, [Cf. 8w. sqval an impetuous run- 
ning of water, sqvalregn a violent shower of rain, fiqmla 
to stream, to gush.] A sudden and violent gust of wind, 
often attended with rain or snow. 

The gray skirts of a lifting xquall. Trnnyxnn. 
Black sqnall, a squall attended with dark, heavy cloud .s. 
— Thick squall, a black squall accompanied by rain, hail, 
sleet, or snow. Totten. — White squall, a H<njall which 
comes unexpectedly, without beuig marked in its ap- 
proach by the clouds. Totten. 

Squall, V. i. [imp. <& p. p. Squalled (skwjvM) ; n. pr. 
& t’6. n. Squalling, j [Icel. .vA-m/u. Cf. Squeal.] To cry 
out; to scream or cry violently, as a woman frightened, 
or a child in anger or distress ; as, the infant squalled. 
Squall, n. A loud scream ; a harsh cry. 

There oft arc heard the notes of infant woo, — 

The sliort, thick aob, loud screnrn, and aiirillcr sr/uall. Pope. 
Squallier (-Sr), n. One who squalls ; a screamer. 
Squall'y (- 3 ^), a. l. Abounding with squalls ; dis- 
turbed often with sudden and violent gusts of wind ; 
gusty ; as, squally weatiier. 

2. (Agric.) Interrupted by unproductive spots ; —said 
of a field of turnips or grain. [Prov. Eyig.) JIalliu'ell. 

3. (Weaving) Not equally good throughout; not uni- 
form ; uneven ; faulty ; — said of cloth. 

SqualO-don (akw5'16-dl5n), n. [NL. Squalus a genus 
of sharks Gr. oSovt^ ofibvroc, a tooth.] (Paleon.) A 
genus of fossil whales belonging to the Phocodontla ; — 
BO called because their teeth are serrated, like a shark’s. 

Bqualq4ont (-dSnt), a. (Zoo/.) Pertainiin to Bqua- 
lodou. 

Squa'loid (skwS'lold), a. [NX». iSqualu.' r- genus of 
sharks (fr. L. sgualm a kind of sea fish) -c h/.] (Zo- 

Ol.) Like or pertaining to a shark or sharkf . 

I^UaOlor (skwa'lOr), n. [L., fr. sqtcaler , o be foul or 
filthy.] Squaliduess ; foulness; filthines ; iqualidity. 

Tho hcterogencouB indigent multitude, cveryT/here wearing 
nearly the same aspect of squalor, J. Taylor. 

To bring this sort of squalor among tlie upper ctusses. DicKtm. 
il Bana^ma (skwS'mA), n. ; pi. Bquam« (-me). [L., a 
scale.] (Med.) A scale cast off from the skin ; a thin 
diy shrea consisting of epithelium. 
tknia-ma'oaoiUI (skwa-ma'shfis), a. Bquamose. 

II Bqna-nui^ (Bkwftrin5't&), n. pi. [NL., fr. L. sqjia- 
\ matus scaly.] (Zodl.) A division of edentates having 
Uhe body covered with large, imbricated horny scales. It 
deludes the pangolins. 

I Bqnalnate (skwS'mtt), ) a. [L. .squamatus.'] Bame 
J Bqna'lDia-tM (-mfl-tSd), I as Bquamosb. 

# Bqoani^ dlldk^ (skwSm' d&kO* (ZoU.) The American 
^^derduok. [Local., U. 
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Squama (skwlm), n. [L. cquama scale.] 1. A scale. 
[06s.] “ Iron Chnucer. 

2. (ZoU.) The scale, or ezopodlte, of an antenna of a 
crustacean. 

II Sqaa-mel^ (skw&-tn81fl&), n. / pi. Squaukluic (-111). 
[NL., dim. fr. L. squama a scale.] (Pot.) A diminu 
live scale or bractlet, such as tliose found on the recep- 
tacle in many composite plants ; a paleo. 

Sqoa-mal'lato (-lit), a. Furnished or covered with 
little scales ; squamulose. 

Sqaa'ml-lomi (skwS'mT-fOrm), a. [L. squama a 
scale -f- -/orm.] Having the shape of a scale. 

Sqna-inig'er-Otia (skwA-mlj^er-fis), a. [L. squami- 
ger ; squama a scale -] gerere to bear.] (Zodl.) Bear- 
ing scales. 

Squam^-pen (skwHtn'T-pfin or skwa'mT-), n. ; pi. 
Squamipennbs (-pgn'nSz). 

[L. sifuama a scale -f- pen- 
na a fin: cf. F. squanti- 
jienne.'] (ZoU.) Any one 
of a group of fishes having 
the dorsal and anal fins par- 
tially covered with scales. 

St^They are com- 

pressed and mostly brigiit- 1) 

colored tropical fishes. ▼ ' 

belonging to Chu'todon ana Squamipen ( C’/iie/of/on sfr/afus). 
allied genera. Many of 
them are called coral fishes^ and angel fishes, 

Sqaa'moid (skwa'moid), a. [L. squama scale -oft/.] 
Resembling a scale ; also, covered with scales ; scaly. 

SqiUL-mo^sal (skwA-mS'sal), a. (Anai.) (a) Scalelike 
squamous; as, the squamosal bone. (6) Of or pertaining 
to the squamosal bone. — n. The squamous part of the 
temporal bone, or a bone corresponding to it, in many of 
the lower vertebrates. Bee Temporal bone^ under iV-M- 
FORAL. 

SqiM-mose' (skw/Um^s^ or skwS'mSs^), ) a. f L. sqna- 

Squa'moilB (skwS^m&s), I mosus, fr. 

squama a scale : cf. F. squameuz."] 1. Covered with, or 
consisting of, scales ; resembling a scale ; 
scaly ; as, the squamose conea of the pine ; 

,<tquamous epithelial cells ; the squamous 
portion of the temporal bone, which is so 
called from a fancied resemblance to a 
scale. 

2. (AnaJ.) Of or pertaining to the 
squamosal bone ; squamosal. 

Sgaa^mo-zyg^o-mat'io (skwa/mu-zTg'- 
fi-mftt'tk), a. (Anal.) Of or pertaining to 
both the squamosal and xygomatio bones ; 

— applied to a bone, or a center of ossifi- 
cation, in some fetal skulls. — n. A squa- Squnmose Cnnc 
mozygomatic bone. t’t IHcea Mru- 

11 Sqaarn'ii-la (skwSm'u-lA. or skwS^ **^'*“- 
mfl-l&J, n. ; pi. Squamuuk (-15). [L., dim. of squama a 
scale.] (Hot.) One of the little hypogynous scales found 
in the flowers of grasses ; a lodicule. 

Sqoam'U-late (-lut), a. Bame as Squamulose. 

Squam^ule ^fil)? n. (Bot.) Same 08 Bquamula. 

Squam^U-lOBO^ (-I5s' ; 277), a. Having little scales ; 
squumcllate ; squamulate. 

Squan'^der (skwSnMSr), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Bquan- 
deued (-dSrd) ; p. pr. & vh. n. Squandering.] [Cf. 
Scot, squatter to splash water about, t o sc;attcr, to squan- 
der, Prov. E. swatter^ Dan. sqvattCy Sw. .sqvatta to squirt, 
sqvdttra to squander, Icel. skveita to squirt out, to throw 
out water.] 1. To scatter ; to disperse. [Obs.J 

Our squandered troops he rallicR. Jh t/rhu. 

2. To spend lavishly or profusely ; to spend prodigally 
or wastofully ; to use without economy or judgment ; to 
dissipate ; as, to squander an estate. 

The crime of squanderung health is equal to the folly. Tiaruhlrr. 

Syn. — To spend ; expend ; waste ; scatter; dissipate. 

Bquan'dor, v. i. l. To spend lavishly ; to be wasteful. 

They often squandered, but they never gave. Savage. 

2. To wander at random ; to scatter. [A.] 

The wiite man’s folly is anatomized 

Even by squandering glances of the fool. Shnk. 

Sqnan'der, n. The act of squandering ; waste. 

Sqnan'der-Qr (-5r), w. One who squanders. 

Bquan'der-iDR-ly, adv. in a squandering manner. 

I^oaro (skwfir), n. [OF. esquarre, esquierrcy F. 
k.querre a car|>entcr’8 sqtiare (cf. It. squa- 
dra), fr. (lissumod) LL. exquadrare to make 
square ; L. ex -f- quadras a square, fr. quat- 
tnor four. Bee Four, and cf. Quadrant, 

Squad, Squibb a square.] 1. (Geom.) (a) 

Tlie corner, or angle, of a figure. [Ohs.\ 

(b) A parallelogram having four equal Bides 2(//). 

and four right angles. ’ 

2. Hence, anything which is square, or nearly so ; as : 

(a) A square piece or fragment. 

Ho boltodhis food down bis capacious throat in squares of 
three inches. Sir iV. Scott. 

(b) A pane of glass, (c) (Print.) A certain number of 
lines, forming a jKjrtion of a column, nearly square ; — 
used chiefly in reckoning the prices of advertisements in 
newspapers, (d) (Catp.) One hundred superficial 
feet. 

3. An area of four sides, generally with liouses 
on each side ; sometimes, a solid block of itouses ; 
also, an open place or area for public use, as ut the 
meeting or intersection of two or more streets. 

The ntntiie of Alexander VTl. stands in the large mfuare 
of the town. Addison. 

4 . (- *ech, & Joinery) An Instrument having at 
least one right angle and two or more straight edges, 
used to lay out or test square work. 

It is of several forms, as tlio T square, u s wiiMm j iiww-ri i 
the carpenter’s square, the try-square, carpenter’s 

6. Hence, a pattern or rule. [C?6 j.] Square. 




SQUABEB 

6. (ArUh, & Alp.) The prodnot of a number or oiisn- 
tity multiplied by itself ; thus, 64 is the square of 8, for 
8 X 8 = 64 ; the square of a -f- 6 is a* -f- •‘lab -(- 6*. 

7. Exact proportion ; justness of workmsnifflip and 
conduct ; regularity ; rule. [Gds.] 

They uf Qalatia (were] much more out of square. Hoeiker. 

1 have not kept my sqnai'n. Shak. 

8. (Mil.) A body of troops formed in a square, esp. 

one formed to renst a charge of cavalry ; a squadron. 
“ The brave squares of war.” Shak. 

9. Fig. : The relation of harmony, or exact agreement ; 
equality ; level. 

We live not on the square with such as these. Dryden. 

10. (Astral.) The position of planets distant ninety 
degrees from each other ; a quadrate. [Obs.) 

11. The act of squaring, or quarreling ; a quarrel. [A,] 

12. The front of a woman’s dress over the bosom, uau^ 

ally worked or embroidered. [06e.] Shak. 

Osomstrlcol square. Bee Quadrat, n., 2. — Hollow square 
(Mil.)y a formation of troops in the shape of a square, 
caidi side consisting of four or five ranks, and the colorsv 
otficers, horses, etc., occupying the middle. — Least 
square, Magic square, etc. Bee under Least, Magic, etc. 
— On the square, or Upon the square, in an open, fair 
manner; honestly, or upon honor. [06 .l or Colloq.] — 
On, or Upon, the square with, upon equality writh ; oven 
with. Naves.— To be all squares, to be all settled. [Col- 
loq.] Dickens. — To be at square, to be in a state of quor^ 
reling. [06s.l Bare.s. — To break no squares, to give no 
offense ; to tn^e no difference. [ Obs.\ — To break squares, 
to depart from an accustomed order. [06jf.] — To see how 
the squares go, to how the game proceeds ; — a phrase 
taken from tlm game of chess, the chessboard being 
formed with squares. [06.?.] V Estrange. 

Bqnare (Bkwfir), a. 1. (Geom.) Having four equal sldea 
and four right angles ; as, a square figure. 

2. Forming a right angle ; as, a square comer. 

3 . Having a shape broad for the height, with rectilin- 
eal and angular rather than curving outlines ; as, a man. 
of a square frame. 

4 . Exactly suitable or correBpondent ; true ; just. 

She 'h a most triumphant lady, if report bo square to her. S/tal\^ 

6. Rendering equal justice; exact; fair; honest; as 
square dealing. 

0. Even ; leaving no balance ; as, to malce or loavo 
the accounts .square. 

7. Leaving nothing ; hearty; vigorous. 

by Heaven, square eaters. 

More meat, 1 say. Drau. Sr FI. 

8 . (Naut.) At right angles with the mast or the keel, 
and parallel to the horizon ; — said of the yards of u 
square-rigged vessel when tl»ey are so brat^ed. 

,5G?4arc is often used in self-explaining compounds 
or combinations, as in ^f/Tza/c-built, <ygrwG^‘^-cornered, 
square-cut, ore-nosed, etc. 

Squars foot, an area equal to that of a square the sides 
of wlfich are twelve inches ; 144 square inelios. — Square 
knot, a knot in which the terminal and standing parts 
are parallel to eacli other ; a reef knot. Bee Jlhisl. under 
Knot. — Bquaro measure, the meaevire of a suporficieH 
or surface which dy>cua8 on the length and iireadtb 
taken conjointly. The units of square measure are 
squares whose sides are the linear measures ; as, square 
inches, square feet, square meters, etc. — Square namber. 
Bee Square, n., 6. — Square root of a number or quantity 
( J/6/6.), that number or quantity whici>, multiplied by 
Itself, produces tho given number or quantity. - Square 
soil INatii.), a four-sided sail extended upon a yard sus- 


pended by the middle ; sometimes, the foresail of a 
schooner set upon a yard ; also, a cutter’s or sloop’s sail 
boomed out. Boo lllust. of Sail. — Square stem {Naut . ), a 


stem having a transom and joining tho counter timbms 
at an angle, as distinguished from a round stern, which 
has no transom. — Three-square, Five-square, etc., having 
tliree, five, etc., eciuol sides; as, a three-square file. - To 
got square with, to get even with ; to pay off. [Colloq.] 
Square, V. t. [iwi;>. & p. p. Squared (skwfird) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Bquarino ] [Cf. OF. escarrer, e.'tquarrer. 
See Square, n.] 1. To form with four equal sides and 
four riglit angles. Spenser. 

2. To form with right angles and straiglit lines, or fiat 
surfaces ; os, to square masons’ work. 

3. To compare with, or reduce to, any given measure 

or standard. Shak. 

4. To adjust ; to regulate ; to mold ; to shape ; to fit ; 
as, to square our actions by tbo opinions of others. 

.Sfiuarf my trial 

To my proportioned Rtrcngtli. Milton. 

6 . To make even, so as to leave no remainder or dif- 
ference ; to balance ; as, to square accounts. 

6 . (Math.) To multiply by itself ; as, to square a 
number or a quantity. 

7. (Astrol.) To hold a qnartile position respecting. 

The icy Goat and Cmb tiiat square tlie Scales. C 'reerfi . 

8 . (Naut.) To place at right angles with the keel ; as, 
to square the yards. 

To, sqnors one’s shoulders, to raise the shoulders so as 
to give them a square appearance, — a movement ex- 
pressing contempt or dislike. Sir W. Scott. - To square 
tho circle {Math.), to dotennino the exact contents of a 
circle in square measure. The solution of this famous 
problem is now generally admitted to Iw impossible. 

Square, V. i. l. To accord or agree exactly ; to be 
consistent with ; to conform or agree ; to suit ; to fit. 

No works shall find sccpptance . . . 

That square not truly with the Scripture plan. Cowper. 

2. To go to opposite sides ; to take an attitude of of- 
fense or defense, or of defiance ; to quarrel. [Obt."} 

Are you such fouls 

To square for this I* Shak. 

3. To take a boxing attitude ; often with up, some- 

times with off. [Colloq.^ iHckens. 

Squarely, adv. in a square form or manner. 

Square^neaa, n. The quality of being square ; as, an 
instrument to try the squareness of work. 

Squar'er (skwftr^r), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
squares. 
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BQUARB-BIQGED 

9* One who equares, or querrels ; a hot-headed, oon< 
tentiioiui fellow. [ObsA 8hak, 

SqilUUre'-rlggiKl^ (ilkwfti/rTgdOt a. (Naut.) Haviug 
the aaila extended upon yarda eua^ded horixoutolly by 
the middle, 00 diBtinguiahed from fore-and-aft aaila i thua, 
a ship and a brig ore sguare^rigged vesaelo. 

Square'— toed^ (-tsdo, o. Having the toe square. 
Ob«)let« as fardingalw, ruff#, and mjuare^oed shoei. T. Knox. 

Sqnere'— toei' (-tSzO, n. A preoiae pereon; — used 
contemptuously or jocularly. Thackeray. 

Sqni^islly a. Nearly square. Pennant. 

8 qnar-ro»e' (skwSr-rSs' or skwSr'rBs'; 277), a. L^- 
Jtquarronts (perhaps) scurfy, scabby.] Hsgged, or full of 
loose scales or projecting parts; rough ; jagged ; as : («) 
{Bot. & ZoU.) Consisting of scales widely divaricating ; 
Iiaving scales, small leaves, or other bodies, spreading 
widely from the axis on which they ore crowded ; — said of 
a calyx or stem, (fe) {Bot.) Divided into shreds or jags, 
raised above the plane of the 
leaf, and not parallel to it ; — 
said of a leaf, (c) (Zo'dl.) Hav- 
ing scales spreading every way, 
or standing upright, or at right 

angles to the surface ; — said » vyfs. 

of a shell. 

Bqnarrose-slashsd {Bot.), dou- 
bly slashed, with the smaller divisions at right angles to 
tlie others, as a leaf. Lxndley. 

S^IUU'-rO'SO-den'tate (skwBr-rS's^-dBn'tftt), a. {Bot.) 
Having the teeth bent out of the plane of the lamina ; — 
said of a leaf. 

Squar'rollB (skw'Sr'rllH or skwBr'-), a. Squarrose. 
SQoar'ni-lose^ (-rv-lofiO» «• [Him. of squarrose.’] 
{Bot.) Somewhat squarrose ; slightly squarroso. Gray. 

Squash (skwBah), n. [Cf. Musquash.] {Zo'dl.) An 
American animal allied to the weasel. [06«.] Goldsmith. 

Squash, n. [Mosaacliusetts Indian asq, pi. asquash, 
raw, green, immature, applied 
to fruit and vegetables which 
were used when green, or with- 
out cooking ; askutasqnash vine 
apple.] {Bot.) A plant and its 
fruit of the genus Cucurbita, or 
gourd kind. 

The species are much 
oonmsed. The long-neck squash 
is called Cucnrbita verrucosa, the 
Barbary or China squash, C. 



Squarrose Lesvoa. 



a Winter Crook-neck 
.Squoah : bllubbard 
Squash. 



. Nut. Rize. 


vioschata, and the great winter 
squash, C. maxima, but tlie dis- 
tinctions are not clear. 

Squash beetle {Zoo!.), a small American beetle (f)/aAro- 
tica, or Galei-uca, viiUtta) which is often Rbun<laut and 
very injurious to the leaves of squash, cucumber, etc. It 
is striped with yellow and black. The name is applied 
also to other allied species. — Squash bug (Zodl.), a largo 
black American hemipterous insect 
iCoreus, or Anasa, trislis) injurious 
to B<iuaah vines. 

Squash, v. t. [imp. & p. p. 

Bquashbd (skwBsht) ; p. pr. & vb. n. 
bQUASHiNO.] [OE. squachen, OF. 
escachier, esquachier, to squasli, to 
crush, F. teacher, perhaps from (as- 
tuimed) LL. excoart Icare, fr. L. cx-f 
coactare to constrain, from coyere, 
coactuni, to compel. Cf. Cogent, 

Squat, v. i. ] To btiat or press into 
pulp or u fiat mass ; to crusli. „ 

l^UfUlh, n. 1. Something soft ^l’”***^ bu; 
and easily crushed; especially, an unripe pod of pease. 

Not yet old enough for a iitiiii, nor young enough for a boy j 
UB a .v/iuwA ia before ’t Ih u pcuhcod. Sftak. 

2. Hence, sometliing unrj|>e or soft; — used in con- 

trmpt. “Tills this gentleman.” Bhak. 

3. A sudden full of u heavy, soft body ; also, a shock 

of soft bodies. Arbuihnot. 

My full was stopped by a terrible s^/uasA. Sw\ft. 

Squashier (-er), n. One who, or that which, squashes. 

Squash'l-nesa (-I-nSs), n. The quality or state of be- 
ir.g squashy, or soft. 

Squash'y {-y), «• Easily squashed ; soft. 

Squat (skwot), n. 

angdns). 

Squat, V. i. [imp. & p. p. Squatted ; p. pr. & vb. 
n. Squatting.] [OK. squatten to crush, OF. esquater, 
exquatir (of. It. quatto squat, cowering), perhaps fr. L. 
t'x q- coactus, p. p. of coyere to drive or urge together. 
See Cogent, Squash, v. t.] 1. To sit down upon the 
hams or heels ; as, the savages squatted near the fire. 

2. To sit close to tlie ground ; to cower ; to stoop, or 
lie close, to escape observation, as a partridge or rabbit. 

3. To settle on another’s land without title ; also, to 
settle on common or public lands. 

Squat, V. t. To bruise or make flat by a fall. 

Squat, a. 1. Sitting on the hams or heels ; sitting 
close to tlie ground ; cowering; crouching. 

Him there they found, 

Squat like a toad, cloae at the car of Eve. Milton. 

2. Short and thick, like the figure of an animal squat- 
ting. “The round, turret.” R. Browning. 

The head {of thu squill insect j is broad and »quat. Orciv. 

Sqnatf n. 1. The posture of one that sits on his heels 
or hams, or close to the ground. 

2. A sudden or crushing fall. [Ofts.] Herbert. 

3. {Mining) (a) A smidl vein of ore. (5) A mineral 

consisting of tin ore and spar. Halliwell. Woodward. 
^ the jaoksnipe called also sguat- 

Sqnat'er^q (-3r-Bl), n. {ZoUl.) The black-bellied 
plover. 

Sqnat'tar (-tSr), n, 1. One who squats : tpecifloally, 
one who settles uulawfully upon land without a title, 
lu tlm Unlt^ States and Australia the term is sometimes 


{Zo’ol.) The angel fish {Squatina 
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applied also to a person who settles lawfully upK>n gov- 
ernment land under legal permission and restrictions, 
before acquiring title. 

In such a tract, »Quattera and trespassers were toiernte<l to an 
extent now unknown. Macaulay. 

2. {Zdol.) Bee Squat snipe, under Squat. 

Bqnattw sovsrelgnty, the right claiiued by the squatters, 
or actual residents, of a Territory of the Uiuted States to 
make their own laws, [local, U. S.] Bartlett. 

Sqnat'ty ^wBt'ty), a. Squat ; dumpy. J. Bumoughs. 

Squaw (skwg), n. [Mass^husetts Indian squa, esh- 
oua; Narragansett squ&ws; Delaware ochqueu, and 
kh^ueu ; used also in compound words (as the names of 
animals) in the sense of female.] A female ; a woman ; 
— in the language of Indian trilies of the Algonquin 
family, correlative of sannup. 

Old squaw. (Zobl.) See under Old. 

Squaw'bar^ry (-bBr^ry), n. {Bot.) a local name for 
the partridge berry; also, for the deerberry. [U. N.] 

Squawk (skwgk), v, i. [imp. & p. p. Squawked 
.^ v o. , « ^ J Bqueak. J 


SQUILGEE 


To utter a ohriU, abrupt scream ; to squeak harslily. 

Squawking thrush {ZooDythe missel thrush ;— so called 
from its note when alarmed. [Prov. Eng.\ 

Squawk, n. 1. Act of squawking ; a harsh squeak. 
2. {Zodl.) The American night heron. Bee under 
Night. 

Squawk duck (^oo/.), the bimaculate duck ylori- 

tans). It has patches of ro<l(lish browu behind, and in 
front of, each eye. [Prov. Eng.] 

Squawl (skwgl), V. i. See Squall. 

Squaw'root' (Bkw||'r65V), «. {Bot.) A scaly para 
sitic plant {Conopholis Amencana) fomid in oak woods 
in the United States; — called also cancer root. 

Squaw' weed^ (skwg'wSd'), n. {Bot.) The golden 
ragwort. See under Baowobt. 

Squeak (skwSk), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Squeaked 
( skwgkt); p. pr. & vb. n. Squeaking.] [Probably of 
imitative origin ; cf. Sw. sqv'dka to croak, Icel. skvakka 
to give a sound os of water shaken in a bottle.] 1. To 
utter a sharp, shrill cry, usually of short duration ; to 
cry with on acute tone, as an animal ; or, to make a sharp, 
di^greeable noise, as a pipe or quUl, a wagon wheel, a 
door ; to creak. 

VVlio can entluro to hear one of the rough old Romans saueak- 
iny through the mouth of an cunucli ? Addison. 

ZoiluM calls the cumpanions of Ulysses the “ squeakiny pigs ” 
of Homer. Pupa. 

2. To break silence or secrecy for fear of pain or 
punishment ; to speak ; to confess. [Colloq.] 

If he he obBtlnate, put a civil question to him upon the rack, 
and ho squeaks, 1 warrant him. JJryden. 

Squeak, n. A sharp, shrill, disagreeable sound sud- 
denly uttered, either of the human voice or of any animal 
or instrument, such as is made by carriage wheels wlien 
dry, by the soles of leather shoes, or by a pipe or reed. 

Squeak'er (-I^r), n, 1. One who, or that which, 
squeaks. 

2. (Zo’dl.) The Australian gray crow shrike {Strepera 
anaphonensis) ; — so called from its note, 
fikiuoak'ing-ly, adv. in a squeaking manner. 

S(;(ueal (skwel), v. i. [imp. & p. p. Squealed 
(skweld) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Squralino.T [Of Scaud. ori- 
gin ; cf. Sw. sqv'dla, Norw. skvrlla. Cf. Squeak, Squall.] 

1. To cry with a sharp, shrill, prolonged soiuid, os cer- 
tain auiinals do, indicating want, displeasure, or pain. 

2. To turn informer ; to betray a secret. [Slajig] 

Squeal, n. A shrill, sharp, somewhat prolongi d cry, 
Squeal'er (-5r), «. 1. One who, or that which, 

squeals. 

2. {Zdol.) (a) The European swift, (b) The harle- 
quin duck, (c) The American golden plover. 

Squeam^ll^ (skwom'Tsh), a. [OE. squaimons, swey- 
mous, probably from OE. sweem, sivem, dizziness, a 
swimming in the head ; cf. led. sveimr a bustle, a stir, 
Norw. sveim a hovering about, a sickness that comes 
upon one, Icel. svimi a giddiness, AS. swlma. The w ord 
has been perhaps confused with qualmish. Cf. Swim to 
be dizzy.] Having a stomach that is easily turned or nau- 
seated ; hence, nice to excess in taste ; fastidious ; easily 
disgusted ; apt to bo offended at trifling improprieties. 
Quoth he, that honor ’» very squeamish 
That takes a banting for a tIemiHh. liitdibras. 

His inuMO ia rustic, and perhopR too plain 
The men of squeamish tuste to entertain. Southern. 
8o yo grow squeamish, Gods, and sniff at heaven. M. Arnold. 
Syn. •— Fastidious ; dainty ; ovemice ; scrupulous. 
Bee Fastidious. 

— Squeam'isli-ly, adv. — Squearn'lsh-ness, n. 
Squeam'OUS (-hs), a. Squeamish. [OAv.] 
Squea'Bl-ness (skwS'zT-nSs), n. Quoasiness. [Obs.] 
Squea'sy (-zj^), a. Queasy ; nice ; squeamish ; fas- 
tidious; scrupulous. [0&«.] Hj). Earle. 

Squ^gee (skwe'jS), n. Same os Squii/vee. 

Squeeze (skwSz), v. t. [imp. & J>. p. Squeezed 
fskwezd) ; p. jrr. Sc vb. n. Squeezing. J [OK. queisen, 
AS. ewesan, ctvysan, ewUan, of uncertain origin. The 
s- was probably prefixed through the iufiuence of squash, 
V. t.] 1. To press between two bodies ; to press to- 
gether closely ; to compress ; often, to compress so as to 
expel Juice, moisture, etc.; as, to squeeze an orange with 
the fingers ; te squeeze the hand in friendship. 

2. Fig. : To oppress with hardships, burdens, or taxes ; 

to harass ; to crush. * 

In a civil war. people muat expect to be crunhrd and squeezed 
toward the burden. I' Estrange. 

3. To force, or cause to pass, by compression ; often 
with ouf, through, etc. ; as, to .squeeze water through felt. 

Syn. — To compress ; hug ; pinch ; gripe ; crowd. 
SiqUiUZd, V, i. To press; to urge one’s way, or to 
pass, by pressing ; to crowd ; — often with through^ itiio, 
etc. ; as, to squeeze hard to get through a crowd. 

SqilMM, n. 1. The act of one who squeezes ; coui- 
pression between bodies ; pressure. 



2. A facsimile impression taken in some soft substance, 
as pulp, from an inscription on stone. 

SquMZ'er (skwe/'Sr), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
squeezes ; ns, a lemon squeezer. 

2. {Forging) (a) A machine like a large pair of pliers, 
for shingling, or squeezing, the balls of metal when pud- 
dled ; — used only iu the plural. (6) A machine of sev- 
eral forms for the same purpose ; — used lu the singular. 

Squeez^lng, n. 1. Tlio act of pressing ; compression ; 
oppression. 

2. pi. Tliat which is forced out by pressure ; dregs. 

3. Same as Squeeze, n., 2. 

Squelch (skwSlch), v. t. [imp. & p. p. Squelched 
(H kwftloht) ; p. pr. & vb. n. Squelchinq.] {Cf. Prov. K. 
quelch a blow, and quell to crush, to kill. J To quell ; to 
crush; to silence or put down. [Coltoq.j 

Oh 't was your luck and iiiinr to bo sqndrhet/. Beau, t,- FI. 

If you deceive u» you will be squelched. Carlyle. 

Squelch, n. A heavy f.aU, os of something flat ; hence, 
also, u crusliing reply. [CoUoq.] lludihra.\. 

Squc-tcagu^ (Hkw6-t5g'), n. [Prom the N orth Amer- 
ican Indian name.] 

{Zodl.) An 
American i 
Bcimnoid 1 
fish {Cyno- ( 
scion rega- 
lis), abun- 
dant on the Squetcague (f’i/no'»oi<wi ivyali*). (W) 
Atlantic 

coast of ilie United States, and much valued as a food 
fish. It Is of a bright silvery color, with iridescent reflec- 
tions. Called also weakfish, squitee, chickwit, and sea 
trout. The spotted squetcague {C. nebulosus) of the 
Southern United States ia u similar fish, but the back 
and upper fins are spotted with black. It is called also 
spotted weakfish, and, locally, sea trout, and sea salmon. 

Squib (skwib), n. [OE. sqnippen, stvipj>en, to move 
swiftly, Icel. svipa to swoop, flash, dart, whip ; akin to 
AS. swipian to whip, and K. swift, a. See Swift, a.] 

1. A little pipe, or hollow cylinder of paper, filled with 
powder or combustible matter, to be thrown into the air 
while burning, so as to burst there with a crock. 

Lampoon*, liko squibs, may mnk»* a present blaze. Waller. 

The makinir and ReUing of fireworks, and aquilis ... in puii- 
ishablc. Blackstone. 

2. {Mining) A kind of slow match or safety fuse. 

3. A sarcastic speech or pubiluatiou ; a petty lampoon ; 
a brief, witty essay. 

Who copied hi* squibs, and rel‘chucd his Jokes. Goldsmith. 

4. A writer of lampoons. [Obs.] 

The squibs are those who In the common phra*e of the world 
are called libelerR, lampooner*, and pamphleteers. Taller. 

5. A paltry fellow. [Ob*.] Spenser. 

Squib, t’. t. [imp. & p. p. Squibbed (skwTbd) ; p. pr. 

& vb. It. Bquibbino.] To throw squibs ; to utter sarcas- 
tic or severe reflections ; to contend in petty dispute ; 
as, to squib a little in debate. [Colloq.] 

Squid (skwTd), n. [Cf. Squikt.] 1. {Zodl.) Any 
one of numerous 
species of ten-armed 
cf^phalopods having a 
long, tapered body, 
and a caudal fln on 
each side ; especially, 
any species of Loligo, 

Oinmastrephes, a n d 
related genera. See 
Calamary, Decack- 
lUTA, Dibranchiata. 

Some of those 
SQiuds are very abun- 
dant on the Atlantic 
coast of North Amer- 
ica, and are used in 
large quantities for 
bait, especially in the 
cod fishery. The most 
abundant of the 
American squids are 
the northern squid 
(Ommastrephe.s tllece- 
hrosn.i), ranging from 
Southern New Eng- 
land to Newfound- 
land, and the south- 
orn equid {Loligo 
Peolii), ranging from 
Vi rgiuia to JMas^chu- 
sotts. 

2. A fishhook with 
a i>iyc:o of bright lead, 
bone, or other sub- 
stance, fastened on Its 
shank to imitate a squid. 

Flying squid. Giant squid. (Zodl.) See under Flyino, 
and Giant. - Squid hound (Zo'dl.), the striped baas. 

Squlor (skwlr), n. A square. See 1st Squire. [Obs.] 

Not the worst of the three but jumps twelve foot and a half 
by the s< 2 uicr. Slink. 

8qul'er-ie 1 (skwI'Sr-Y), n. [OF. escuierie. See Es- 

Sqni'er-y ) quire.] a company of squires; the 
w'hoTe body of squires. 

This word is found in Tyrwhitt’a Chaucer, but is 
not m the modern editions. 

Sqnig'^le (skwTg'g’l), v. i. [Cf. Prov. E. swiggle 
to drink greedily, to shake liquor in a olose vessel, and 
E. FU’/V;.] To shako and wash a fluid about in the mouth 
with the lips closed. [Prov. Eng.] Forby. 

Sqnig'gle, v. i. [Cf. Squirm, Wioolb.] To move 
about lilce an eel ; to squirm. [Low, U. A.] Bartlett. 

Sqnil'gM (skwTI'jB), n. Fonnerly, a amaU swab for 
drying a vessel’s deck ; now, a kind of scraper having a 
blade or edge of rubber or of leather, — used for re- 
moving superfluous water or other liquids, us from a 
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SQUILL 

veM6l*0 deck after washinfr^ from window panes, photog* 
rapher’a pUteti, etc. [Written also squiliffce, s^iilageet 
squeegee.) 

Sqwll (skwTl), n. [F. squille (also scille a squill, in 
sense 1), L. squilla, scilla^ Gr. a»ciAAa.J 1. {Boi.) (a) 
A ICuropean bulbous liliaceous plant {Urginea^ formerly 
ScUla, maHiima)y of acrid, expectorant, diuretic, and 
emetic properties, used in medicine. Colled also sea on- 
ion. (b) Any bulbous plant of tlio genus ScUla ; as, the 
bluebell squill (A*, mutans). 

2. {Zool.) la) A squilla. (6) A mantis. 

II Sqnilla (skwri'm), n. / pi. E. Squillas (-iAz), l. 
SquaLA (-IS), a sea onion, also, a prawn or shrimp. 
See Squill.] {ZoU.) Any one of numerous stomapod 
crustaceans of the genus Squilla and allied genera. Tliey 
make burrows in mud or boueath stones on the seashore. 
Called also mantis shrimp. Bee Illust. under Btomapoija. 

8«1llU-itl0 (•tt'Tk), a. Of or pertaining to squills. 
[jK.J “ iS’^uif/rfic vinegar.” Holland. 

Sqnlll'anGe (skwln'ans), ) n. [F. €.^quinancie^ OF. 

SQUln'ail-oy (-nn-i^), j squinance^ esquimmee.. 
Bee Quinsy.] {Med.) The quinsy. Bee Quinsy. [G/ja.] 

2. IBot.) A European perennial herh (Asperula vynun- 
chica) with narrowly linear whorled leaves ; — formerly 
thought to cure the <iuinBy. Also called quincewort. 

Bqulnancy berries, black currants ; - so called because 
usod to cure the quinsy. Dr. Brio?. 

S(llllllCh(skwIncli), w. [Corrupted fr. .sconce.] (Arch.) 
A small arch thrown across tlie corner of a square room 
10 support a superimposed mass, as wliere an octagonal 
spire or drum rests upon a square tower ; — called also 
.•tcoucCy and sroncheon. 

Squln'sy (skwTn'/y), n. (Med.) Bee Quinsy. [06.v.] 

SQUlnt (skwlfnt), a. fCf. !>. .^cfminte a slope, schuin, 
fchuiuschy sloping, oblique, .^tekuins slopingly. Cf. 
Askant, Abkanck, Asquint.] 1. Loiiking obliquely. 
Specificdly (Med.), not having the optic axoa coiuoi- 
Uent ; — said of the eyes. See Squint, n., 2. 

2. Fig. : Looking askance. “ suspicion. ’’Aff/fou. 

Squint, t*. i. Ump. & p. p. Squinted ; p. pr. rh. 
n. Squintinq.] 1. Id sgo or look obliquely, asquint, or 
awry, or with a furtive glance. 

Pome can nquint when they will. liarnu. 

2. (Med.) To have the axes of the eyes not coincident ; 
to bo cross-eyed. 

3. To deviate from a true line ; to run obliquely. 

Sqnlnt^ v. t. l. To turn to an oblique position ; to 

direct obliquely ; as, to .squint an eye. 

2. To cause to look with uoucoincident opt ic axes. 

lie . . . squxntH the eye, and inakcit tlio harclid. Shak. 

Sqnlnt, n. 1. The act or habit of squinting. 

2. (Med.) A want of coincidence of the axes of the 
eyes; strabismus. 

3, (Arch.) Same as Hagioscope. 

SqninVer (-Sr), n. One wlio 6<iuints. 

Squlnt'^-eye^ (-IQi ®ye that Sipilnts. Spenser. 

8qulnV~eyed' (-IdOi Having eyes that squint; 

having eyes with axes not coincident ; cross-eyed. 

2. Looking obli<iu{'ly, or asquint ; malignant ; as, 
squint-eyed praise ; squint-eyed je.Hlousy. 

8qulllt^l-Xe'kO (-T-le'go), a. Squinting. [0^5. & i?.] 

8Qlllnt'lllg (skwTnt'Tng), a. &■ n. from Squint, v. — 
Samnt'lng-ly, adv. 

Squln'y (skwTn'y), 7'. t. To squint. Shak. 

Sqnln'zey (-zy), 72. (A/cd.) See Quinsy, 

Sqtllr (skwSr), V. t. To tlirow with u jerk ; to tlirow 
edge foremost. [O&.v.] [Written also Addison. 

Sqolr'Al-ty (skwjr'Sl-ty), 72 . Same us SQumAUciiv. 

That Biich weight and influence bo put thereby into the 
hands of the squiralty of iny kingdom. SU riitj. 

8QIlir'arch (skwir'aidi), 72 . [t^uire I -arch.J One 
who belongs to tho squirarchy. Squir'arcll-al G'd), a. 

SQUlr'arch-y (-y), n. -f -arr/zy.] The gen- 

tlemen, or gentry, of a country, collectively. [Written 
also squirearchy.) 

Squire (akwir), 71. [OF- €.sqnierre, F. Iqucrre. See 
Squakk, 7i. ] A square ; a measure ; a rule. [G^/j.] “ Witli 
golden squire.^* Spen.ser. 

Squire, n. [Aphetic form of esfjuire.) 1 . A fchield- 
bearer or armor-bearer who attended a kuigbt. 

• 2. A title of dignity next in degree below knipht, and 

above gentleman. Soo Esquiue. [^Eny.) ” Ills privy 

knights and squires." Chancer. 

3. A male attendant on a great personage ; aLso ( Col- 
loq.)y a devotfid attendant or follower of a laily ; a beau. 

4. A title of office and courtesy. Soo under Esquire. 

Squire, V. t. [iw;>. & p. p. Squired (akwird) ; p. pr. 

& vb. n. Squiring.] 1. To attend os a squiro. Chaucer. 

2. To attend as a beau, or gallant, for aid .and protec- 
tion ; as, to a lady. [fW/( 2 < 7 .] (ivldsmith. 

Squlr-eeu' (skwir-Sn'), n. Olio who is half squiro and 
half farmer ; — used humorously. yEng.'] C. Kingsley. 

Squire^OOd (skwir^bdud), n. The rank or state of 
a Muire ; aquiroship. Swift. 

Squireling (-Hng), n. A petty squire. Tennyson. 

Squirelv, a. & adv, Bci^orning a squire ; like a squire. 

Squire'inip, n. Bqulrchood. 

Sqnimi (skwSrm), t>. i. [imp. A p. p. Squirmed 
(skwermd); p. pr. & vb. n. Squirming.] [Cf. Swarm 
to climb a tree.] To twist about briskly with eoutor- 
tions like an eel or a worm ; to wriggle ; to writhe. 

Squirr (skwSr), v. t. See Squir. 

Squlr^l (skwer'rfil orskwTr'- ; 277), n. [OE. sqnirely 
OF. esquirely escurcly F. e.eurr.uily LL. squirelnsy squiro- 
luSy scuriolusy dim. of L. sciurusy Or. crAtovpo? ; airtd 
shade-}- ovpd tail. Cf. Shine, v. r.] 1. (ZoU.) Any one of 
numerous species of small rodents belonging to the genus 
Sciurus and several allied genera of the family Sciuridic. 
^uirrels generally have a bushy tail, large erect ears, 
and strong hind legs. Tliey are commonly arboreal in 
their habits, but many species live in burrows. 

Among the common North American squirrels 
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are the gray squirrel (Sciurus Carolinensis) and its 
black variety ; tho fox, or cat, squirrel (^S. cinereus, or S. 
niger) wlUeh is a large species, and vartablo in color, tho 
southern variety being frequently black, — 
while the northern and western varieties 
are usually gray or rusty brown ; the red 
squirrel (see Chickaree) : the striped, or 
chipping, squirrel (see Chip- 
munk) ; and the California 
gray sauirrel ( S. fossor). Bov- 
oral other species inhabit Mex- 
ico and Central America. The 
common European species 
(Seiuru.<t vulgaris) has a long 
tuft of hair on each oar. Tho , 
so-called Australian squirrels -k 
are marsupials. Soo TitTAU- ” 

RI8T, and IhiALANGKR. Squirrol. 

2. One of the small rollers of a carding moohine which 
work with the large cylinder. 

Barking squlrrsl (^oilL) tho prairie dog. — Federation 
squirrel (Zo'ol.), the striped gopher. Bee Gopher, 2. — 
Flying squirrel (Zobl.). Bee Flying squirrel, in the Vo- 
c^abulary. — Java squlrreL iZobl.) See Jelbrang. ~ Squir- 
rel com (Bot.)y a North American herb (IHcentra Cana- 
densis) bearhig little yellow tubers. — Squirrel cup ( Hot. ), 
the blossom of tho Hepaiica triloba^ a low perennial herb 
with cup-shaped flowers varying from purplish blue to 
pink or even white. It is one of the earliest dowers of 
spring. — Squirrel fleh. (Zool.) (a) A sea bass (Serrunns 
Jasctcularis) of the Southern United States, (b) The sail- 
or’s choice (Diplodus rhomboides). (c) The redmouth, or 
grunt, (d) A market fish of Bermuda iHolocentrutn As- 
cen.sione).— Squirrel erajis (Hot.), apefttiforons grass {Ilor- 
deum murinuni) related to barley. In California the 
stiffly awned spikelets work into the wool of sheep, and 
into tho throat, flesh, and eyes of animals, sometimeH 
even producing death. — Squirrel hake (Zo'/'il.), a common 
Amencan hake (Phycis tenuis) ; — called also whi/e hake. 

— Squirrel hawk (ZooL), any rough-legged hawk; espe- 
cially, the California species Archibuho ferrugineus. — 
Squirrel monkey. (Zo'ol.) (a) Any one — 
of several species of small, soft-haired 
South American monkeys of tho genua 
Callit/irix. They are noted for their 
graceful fonn and agility. Soo Tee- 
tee. (b) A marmoset. — Squirrel petau- 
rus (Zo'ol.), a flying phalangerof Aus- 
tralia. See pHALANGER, PeTAURIST, 
and Flying phaUmger imdcr Flying. 

— Squirrel ahrew (Zo'ol.), any one of 

several species of l^kist Indian and gntiirrcl IMonkoy 
Asiatic msoctivores of «ie genus 7 m- „ciu? tu). 

pa?a. They are alli<*d to tho shrews, 

but have a bushy tail, like that of a squirrel. - Bqulrrel- 
tall grass (Hot.), n grsxBH (Bordcu?n jubatuun found in suit 
marsheH and along tho Great Lakes, having a dense 6j>iko 
beset with long awns. 

Squirt (skwert), V. t. [imp. & p. q?. Squirted ; p.pr. 
& vb. n. Squirting.] [Cf. LG. sivirtjen to squirt, OSw. 
sqv'dtta, E. squander.'] To drive or eject in a stream out 
of a narrow pipe or orifice ; as, to squirt water. 

The htird-fcntured iniifcrotxnt coolly rolled his tohncco in his 
cliwk, and Kquietcit the juice into the* fire grate. .Sir U'. .Scott. 

Squirting cucumber. (Hot.) Sec Ecballium. 

Squirt, v. i. 1. To be thrown out, or cjoctod, in a 
rapid stream, from a narrow orifioe ; — fsaid of Ikpuds. 

2. Hence, to throw out or utter words rapidly; to 
prate. [Loic] L' Estrange . 

Squirt, 71. 1. An instrument out of which a liquid is 
ejected in a small stream with force. Young. 

2. A small, quick stream ; a jet. Bacon. 

Squirt'er (-cr), n. One who, or that which, squirts. 

Squirmy (skwir'y), n, [Scai Bquiery.] Tlie body of 
squires, collectivcdy considered ; squirarchy. [GA.v.j 

The flower of chivalry and Fqniry. Ld. lU ntcxs. 

Squiteb^ tpraSB^ (skwTch' grAs^'). (Hot.) Quitch grass. 

Squl-tee' ^kwI-tS'), n. [From the N. AmericJui Indian 
name.] (Zo'ol. ) The sgueteague ; — called also squif. 

Stab (stub), r. t. [imp. S: p.p. Stabbed (stttbd) ; p. 
pr. & vb. n. Stadbino.] [Cf. 01). staven to fix, fasten, 
fr. stai'e, staffy a staff, rod ; akin to 0. stab a staff, stick, 
E. staff / also Gael, .slob to stab, as n., a stake, a stub. 
Cf. Staff.] 1. To pierce with a pointed weapon; to 
wound or kill by tho thrust of a pointed instrument ; as, 
to stab a man with a dagger ; also, to thrust ; as, to stab 
a dagger into a person. 

2. Fig. : To injure secretly or by malicious falsehood 
or slander ; as, to slab a person’s reputation. 

Stab, !’. L 1. To give a wound with a pointed weap- 
on ; to pierce ; to thrust with a pointe<l weapon. 

None slmll diiro 

With shortened sword to stah in cloifcr wnr. Drt/den. 

2. To wound or pain, as if with a pointed weapon. 

She (tpenks poniards, and every word afttbs. S^iak. 

To stab at, to offer or threaten to stab ; to thrust a 
pointed weapon at. 

Stab, 71. 1. The thrust of a pointed weapon. 

2. A wound with a sliarp-pointed weapon ; aw, to fall 

by tlie .Kfab of an assassin. Shak. 

3. Fig. : An injury indicted covertly or suddenly ; as, 
a stab given to character, 

II Sta^at Ma'ter (stii'blCt mS'tSr). fL., tho mother 
was standing.] A celebrated Latin hymn, beginning 
with these words, commemorating the sorrows of the 
mother of our Lord at the foot of the cross. It is read 
in the Mass of tho Sorrows of the Virgin Mary, and is 
Hung Catholics when making “ tho way of the crows ” 

( Via Cruets). Bee Station, 7 (c). 

Stabler (stSb'bcr), n. 1. One who, or that which, 
stabs ; a privy murderer. 

2. (Naut.) A small nnrline npike ; a pricker. 

Stab'blng-ly (-btng-iy), adv. By stabbing ; with In- 
tent to injure covertly. Bp. Parker. 

Sta-bil^-xnent (stA-bTl'Y-mcnt), n. [L. stnbilime 7 i- 
tum, fr. stahilire to make firm or stable, fr. stnbilis. See 
Stable, a.] The act of making firm ; firm support ; 
establishment. [/?.] Jer. Taylor. 

They serve for stabilimmi, propnsfttion, and shade. Dcrham. 

Sta-bil^-tate (-tst), v. t. [LL. stabUitatus, p. p. of 
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siabilUare to mske stidde.] To make stable ; to c 
lish. [Ofrj.] Di'. H, More, 

SU-bU'l-iy (stA-bTl^I-t^), n. [L. siabilitas: of. F. 
siabUiU. See Stable, a.] 1. The state or quality of 
being stable, or firm ; steadiness ; stableness ; firmness ; 
strength to stand without being moved or overthrown ; 
aw, the stability of a structure ; the stability of a throne 
or a constitution. 

2 . StuadiuesB or firmness of character ; firmness of 
resolution or purpose ; the quality opposite to AcklenesSf 
irresolution, or inconstancy; constancy; steadfastness; 
ua, a man of little stability, or of unusual stability. 

3. Fixedness ; — as opjiosed to fluidity. 

Since fluidnesa and atahility arc contrary qualities. Boyle. 

By n. — Steadiness; stableuess; constancy; immova- 
bility ; firmness. 

suable (stS'b’l), a. [OF. estable, F. stable, fr. L. sia^ 
bilis, fr. stare to stand. See Stand, v. i., and cf. Es- 
TADLisH.] 1. Firmly established; not easily moved» 
shaken, or overthrown ; fixed ; as, a stable government. 
In this region of chance, . . . where nothing la at able. Rogers. 

2. Steady in purpose ; constant ; firm in resolution ; 
not easily diverted from a purpose ; not fickle or waver- 
ing ; as, a man of stable character. 

And to her husband ever meek and stakAe. Chaucer. 

3. Durable ; not subject to overthrow or change ; firm ; 
as, a stable foundation ; a stable position. 

Stable equlUbrlnm (Meek.), the kind of equilibrium of a 
body so placed that if disturbed it returns to Its former 
position, as in tho case when the center of gravity is be- 
low the point or axis of support ; — opposed to unsta- 
ble equilu>riuin, in which tho body if disturbed does not 
tend to return to its former position, but to move farther 
awav from it, as in the case of a body supported at a 
point bolovv tlie center of gravity. Cf. Neutral equilib-^ 
riiivi, under Neutral. 

8yn. — Fixed ; steady ; constant ; abiding ; strong; du- 
rable ; firm. 

Sta^blo, V. t. To fix ; to establish. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

Stable, 71. [OF. estable, F. Stable, from L. stabulum^ 
fr. stare to stand. See Stand, v. t.] A house, shed, or 
building, for beasts to lodge and feed in ; esp., a building 
or apartment with stalls, for horses; as, a horse stable; 
a cow stable. Milton. 

Stable fly (Zo'ol.), a common dipterous fly (Stomoxys 
catcifra7?s) which is abundant about stables and often en- 
ters dwellings, especially In autumn. These flies, unlike 
the common house flies, which they resemble, bite se- 
verely, and are troublesome to horses and cattle. 


Stalble, V. t. [imp. & p. p. Stabled (-b’ld) ; p. pr. & 
b. n. Stabling (-bling).] To put or keep in a stable. 
Sta'ble, V. i. To dwell or lodge in a stable ; to dwell 




in an inclosed place ; to kennel. Milton. 

Sta'ble-boy' (-boiQ, \n. A boy or man who attends in 

Bta^ble-man (-mXu), 1 a stable ; a groom ; a hostler. 

Sta^ble-neSB, n. The quality or state of being stable,, 
or firmly established ; stability. 

StaHuer (-blSr), ti. a stable keeper. De Foe. 

Sta^blo stand' (etXndO- (o. E?ig. Lniu) Tho posi- 
tion of a man who is found at his stunding in the forest, 
with a crossbow or a longbow bent, ready to shoot at a 
deer, or close by a tree with greyhounds in a leash ready 
to slip ; — one of the four presumptions that a man in- 
tends stealing the king’s deer. Wharton. 

StaTjUng (-blTng), 72. 1. Tho act or practice of keep- 
ing horses and cattle in a stable. 

2. A building, shed, or room for horses end cattle. 

Stabllsh (stab^Tsh), 7'. t. [Aphetic form of estab- 
lish.] To settle permanently in a state ; to make firm ; 
to establish; to fix. [(>/>.'?.] 2 Sam. vii. 13- 

Stabllsh-ment (-ment), 71. Establishment. [f>6.L] 

Sta'bly (stilTiiy), adv. in a stable manner ; firmly ; 
fixedly ; steadily ; as, a govommont stably settled. 

Stab'U-la'tlon (KtSlK'fi-Ia'shtin), 71. [L. stahulaiio, fr. 

stabulari to stable cattle, fr. stabul??m. See Stable, 7t.] 

1. The act of stabling or housing beasts. [Gfcj.] 

2. A place for lodging beasts ; a stable. [Obs.] 

II Stao-ca^tO (stAk-ka'tft), a. [It., p. p. of staccarc, 
equivalent to drstac- 
carc. See Df.tach.] [ 

1. (Mus.) Discon- [ 
nee ted; separated; 
distinct ; — a direc- 
tion to perform tlie 
notes of a passage in a short, distinct, and pointed man- 
ner. It is opposed to legato, and often indicated by heavy 
accents written over or under tho notes, or by dots when, 
the performance is to be less distinct and emphatic. 

2. Expressed in a brief, pointed manner. 

Staccato and peremptory [literary crlticiwiib G. Eliot. 

Stack (stSk), 72 . [Icel. stakkr ; akin to Sw. stacks 
Dan. stak. Cf. Stake.] 1. A large pile of hay, grain, 
straw, or the like, usually of a nearly conical form, but 
sometimes rectangular or oblong, contracted at the top 
to a point or ridge, and sometimes covered with thatcli. 

But corn was housed, and beanR were in the atach. Cowper. 

2. A pile of poles or wood, indefinite in quantity. 

Against every pillar waa a stack of billets above a man’a 

height. Bacon. 

3. A pile of wood containing 108 cubic feet. [Eng.] 

4. (Arch.) (a) A number of flues embodied in one 
structure, rising above the roof. Hence : (b) Any single 
insulated and prominent structure, or upright pipe, 
which affords a conduit for smoko ; as, the brick smoke- 
stack of a factory ; the Bmoke.7fccA; of a steam vessel. 

Stack of arms (ifiV.), a number of muskets or rifles set 
up together, with the bayonets crossing one another^ 
forming a sort of conical self-supporting pile. 

Stack, v. t. [imp. & p. p. Stacked (stKkt) ; p. pr. & 
vb. n. Btackino.] [Cf. Bw. stacka, Dan. stakke. Bee 
Stack, n.] To lay in a conical or other pile; to make 
into a large pile ; as, to stack liay, cornst^ks, or groin ; 
to stack or place wood. 

To stack arms (Mil.), to set up a number of musketa 
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